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The  Land.— Its  geographical  characteris- 
tics, and  their  influence  upon  the  People. — 

"Tlie  coiisidcraMi'  part  pluyed  by  tlie  people  of 
Greece  during  miiiiy  iigea  must  undoubtedly  bo 
ascribed  to  the  geogmpiiiciil  position  of  their 
country.  Other  tribes  Imving  the  same  origin, 
but  inhabiting  countries  less  happily  situated  — 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Pelasgians  of  Illyria, 
who  are  believed  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  Al- 
banians—have never  risen  above  a  state  of  bar- 
barism, whilst  the  Hellenes  placed  themselves  at 
the  head  of  civilised  nations,  and  opened  fresh 
paths  to  their  enterprise.  If  Greece  had  remained 
for  ever  what  it  was  during  the  tertiarv  geologi- 
cal epoch  — a  vast  plain  attached  to  the  deserts 
of  Libya,  and  run  over  by  lions  an<l  the  rhino- 
ceros—  would  it  have  become  the  native  country 
of  a  Phidias,  an  .Eschylos,  or  a  Demostaenes? 
Certainly  not.  It  would  have  shared  the  fate  of 
Africa,  and,  far  from  taking  the  initiative  in 
civilisation,  would  have  waitetl  for  an  impulse  to 
be  given  to  it  fiT)m  bevond.  Greece,  u  sub- 
peninsula  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Balkans,  was 
even  more  completely  protected  by  transverse 
moantain  barriers  in  the  north  than  was  Thracia 
or  Macedonia.  Greek  culture  was  thus  able  to 
develop  itself  without  fear  of  being  stifled  at  its 
birth  by  successive  invasions  of  barbarians. 
Mounts  Olympus,  Peliou,  and  Ossa,  towards  the 
north  and  east  of  Thessaly,  constituted  the  first 
line  of  formidable  obstacles  towards  Alacedonia. 
A  second  barrier,  the  steep  range  of  the  Othrys, 
runs  along  wha  is  the  present  political  boundary 
of  Greece.  To  ihe  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Lamia  a 
fresh  obstacle  awaits  us,  for  the  range  of  the  (Eta 
closes  the  passage,  and  there  is  but  the  narrow 
pass  of  the  Thermopyloe  between  it  and  the  sea. 
Having  crossed  the  mountains  of  the  Locri  and 
descended  into  the  basin  of  Thebie,  there  still  re- 
main to  be  crossed  the  Fames  or  the  spurs  of  the 
Cithteron  before  we  reach  the  plains  of  Attica. 
The  '  isthmus '  beyond  these  is  again  defended  by 
transverse  barriers,  outlying  ramparts,  as  it  were, 
of  the  mountain  citadel  of  the  Peloponnesus,  that 
acropolis  of  all  Greece.  Hellas  ras  frequently 
been  compared  to  a  series  of  chambers,  the  doors 
of  which  were  strongly  bolted ;  it  was  difficult  to 
get  in,  but  more  difficult  to  get  out  again,  owing 
to  their  stout  defenders.  Michelet  likens  Greece 
to  a  trap  ha'  Ing  three  compartmenta.  You  en- 
tered, and  found  yourself  taken  first  in  Macedonia, 
then  in  ThessJily,  then  between  the  Thermopylaj 
and  the  isthmus.  But  the  diP'culties  increase 
beyond  the  isthmus,  and  Lacedsemonia  remained 
impregnable  for  a  long  time.  At  an  epoch  when 
the  navigation  even  of  a  land-locked  sea  like  the 
iEgean  was  attended  with  danger,  Greece  found 
herself  sufficiently  protected  against  the  invasions 
of  oriental  nations;  but,  at  the  same  time,  no 
other  country  held  out  such  inducements  to  the 
pacific  expeditions  of  merchants.  Gulfs  and 
harbours  facilitjited  access  to  her  ..^gean  coasts, 
and  the  numerous  outlying  islands  were  avail- 
able as  stations  or  as  places  of  refuge.  Greece, 
therefore,  was  favourably  placed  for  entering  into 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  mo,  a  highly 
civilised  peoples  who  dwelt  on  the  opposite 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor.     The  colonists  and  voy- 

^  *  An  Important  part  of  Greek  history  is  treated  more 
fully  under  the  heading  "  Athens  '  Ciu  Vol.  1),  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred. 


agers  of  Eastern  Ionia  not  only  supplied  their 
Achtcan  and  Pelasgian  kinsmen  with  foreign  com- 
mcKlities  and  merchandise',  but  they  also  imparted 
to  them  the  myths,  the  poetry,  the  sciences,  and 
the  arts  of  their  native  country.  Indeed,  the 
geographical  configuration  of  Greece  point.s 
towards  the  east,  whence  she  has  received  her  first 
enlightenment.  Her  peninsulas  and  outlying 
islands  extend  in  that  direction;  the  harbours  on 
h(  r  eastern  coasts  arc  most  commodious,  and 
aifonl  the  best  shelter;  and  the  mountain-sur- 
rounded plains  there  offer  the  best  sites  for  pop- 
ulous cities.  .  .  .  Tlie  most  distinctive  feature 
of  Hellas,  as  far  as  concerns  the  relief  of  the 
ground,  consists  in  the  large  number  of  small 
basins,  separated  one  from  the  other  by  rocks  or 
mountain  ramparts.  The  features  of  the  ground 
thus  favoured  the  division  of  the  Greek  people 
into  a  multitude  of  independent  republics.  Every 
town  had  its  river,  its  amphitheatre  of  hills  or 
mountains,  its  acropolis,  its  fields,  pastures,  and 
forests,  and  nearly  all  of  them  had,  likewise,  ac- 
cess to  the  sea.  All  the  elements  reciuired  by  a 
free  community  were  thus  to  be  f()un<l  within 
each  of  these  small  districts,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  other  towns,  equally  favoured,  kept  alive 
perpetual  emulation,  too  frequently  degenerating 
into  strife  and  battle.  The  islands  of  the  ^gean 
Sea,  likewise,  had  constituted  themselves  into 
miniature  republics.  Local  institutions  thus  de- 
veloped themselves  freely,  and  even  the  smallest 
island  of  the  Archipelago  has  its  great  represen- 
tatives in  history.  But  whilst  there  thus  exists 
the  greatest  diversity,  owing  to  the  configuration 
of  the  ground  and  the  multitude  of  islands,  the 
sea  acts  as  a  binding  element,  washes  every  coast, 
and  penetrates  far  inland.  These  gulfs  and  num- 
erous harbours  have  matle  the  maritime  inhabi- 
tants of  Greece  a  nation  of  sailors  —  amphibiffl, 
as  1  Tibo  called  them.  From  the  most  remote 
times  the  passion  for  travel  has  always  been 
strong  amongst  them.  When  the  inhabitants  of 
a  town  grew  too  numerous  to  support  themselves 
upon  the  produce  of  their  land,  they  swarmed 
out  like  bees,  explored  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and,  when  they  had  found  a  site  which 
recalled  their  native  home,  they  built  themselves 
a  new  citv.  .  .  .  The  Greeks  held  the  same  posi- 
tion relatively  to  the  world  of  the  ancients  Avhich 
is  occupied  at  the  present  time  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  with  reference  to  the  entire  earth.  There 
exists,  indeed,  a  rema:':ablc  analogy  between 
Greece,  with  its  archipelago,  and  the  British 
Islands,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  continent. 
Similar  geographical  advantages  have  brought 
about  similar  results,  as  far  as  commerce  is  con- 
cerned, and  between  the  ..Egean  and  the  British 
seas  time  and  space  have  effected  a  sort  of  har- 
mony."— E.  Reclus,  The  Edrth  and  its  Inhabi- 
tants: Europe,  v.  1,  pp.  36-38. — "The  indepen- 
dence of  each  city  was  a  doctrine  stamped  deep 
on  the  Greek  political  mind  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  Greek  land.  How  truly  this  is  so  is  hardly 
fully  understootl  till  we  see  that  land  with  our 
own  eyes.  The  map  may  do  something ;  but  no 
map  can  bring  home  to  us  the  true  nature  of  the 
Greek  land  till  we  have  stood  on  a  Greek  hill-top, 
on  the  akropolis  of  Athens  or  the  loftier  akropoli* 
of  Corinth,  and  have  seen  how  thoroughly  the 
land  y/as  a  land  of  valleys  cut  off  by  hills,  of 
islands  ani  peninsulas  cut  off  by  arms  of  sea. 
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from  tlu'ir  nelRlihoiirs  on  either  side.  Or  we 
iniKliI  more  truly  say  tlint,  while  the  hills  fenced 
them  olT  from  their  neighbours,  the  amis  of  the 
sea  laid  them  0|)en  to  their  neighbours.  Their 
waters  might  bring  eitlier  friends  or  enemies: 
but  they  brought  both  from  one  wholly  distinct 
and  isolated  i)i('(e  of  land  to  another.  Every 
i.Hliind,  every  valley,  every  promontory,  became 
the  seat  of  u  seimnite  citv:  that  is,  according  to 
Greek  notions,  th(!  wat  o^  an  independent  power, 
owning  indeed  many  ties  of  brotherhood  to  each 
of  the  other  cities  which  helped  to  make  up  the 
whole  Greek  nation,  but  each  of  which  claimed 
tlie  right  of  war  and  peace  and  separate  diido- 
matie  intercourse,  alike  with  every  other  Greek 
city  and  wiih  powers  beyond  the  botmds  of  the 
Greek  world.  Corinth  could  treat  with  Athens 
and  Athens  with  Corinth,  and  Corinth  and  Athens 
could  each  e(iually  treat  with  the  King  of  the 
Macedonians  and  with  the  Great  King  of  Persia. 
.  .  .  IIow  close  the  Greek  states  are  to  one  an- 
other, and  yet  how  physically  distinct  they  are 
from  one  another,  it  needs,  for  me  at  least,  a 
journey  to  Greece  fully  to  take  in."— E.  A.  Free- 
man, file  Practical  liearingn  of  European  Hist. 
(Lect't  to  Am.  Audiences),  jm.  243-244. 

Ancient  inhabitants.— Tribal  divisions.  See 
Pelasoians;  Hellenes;  Aciiaia;  JioLiANs; 
and  DoniANH  and  Ionians. 

The  Heroes  and  their  Age. — "The  period 
Included  between  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Hellenes  in  Thessaly  and  the  return  of  the  Greeks 
from  Troy,  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  heroic  age,  or  ages.  The  real  limits  of  this 
per.od  cannot  be  exactly  defined.  The  date  of 
the  siege  of  Troy  is  only  the  result  of  a  doubtful 
r.'\  '  .tiion  [emling  B.C.  1183,  as  reckoned  by 
Eratosthenes,  but  fixed  at  dates  ranging  from  S3 
to  63  years  later  by  Isocrates,  Callimaehus  and 
other  Greek  writers] ;  and  .  .  .  the  reader  will 
see  that  it  must  be  scarcely  possible  to  ascertain 
the  precise  beginning  of  the  period :  but  still,  so 
far  as  its  traditions  admit  of  anything  like  a 
chronological  connexion,  its  duration  may  be 
estimated  at  six  generations,  or  about  200  years 
[say  from  some  time  in  the  14th  to  some  time  in 
the  12th  century  before  Christ],  .  .  .  The  history 
of  the  heroic  age  is  the  history  of  the  most  cele- 
brated persons  belonging  to  this  class,  who,  in 
the  language  of  poetry,  are  called  '  heroes. '  The 
term  'hero'  is  of  doubtful  origin,  though  it  was 
clearly  a  title  of  honour;  but,  in  the  poems  of 
Homer,  it  is  applied  not  only  to  the  chiefs,  but 
also  to  their  followers,  the  freemen  of  lower  rank, 
without,  however,  bcin^  contrasted  with  any 
other,  80  as  to  determine  its  precise  meaning.  In 
later  times  its  use  was  narrowed,  and  in  some 
degree  altered:  it  was  restricted  to  persons, 
whether  of  the  heroic  or  of  after  ages,  who  were  be  - 
lieved  to  be  endowed  with  a  superhuman,  though 
not  a  divine,  nature,  and  who  were  honoured  with 
sacred  rites,  and  were  imagined  to  have  the  power 
of  dispensing  good  or  evil  to  their  worshippers ; 
and  it  was  gradually  combined  with  the  notion 
of  prodigious  strength  and  gigantic  stature. 
Here,  however,  we  have  only  to  do  with  the 
heroes  as  men.  The  history  of  their  age  is  filled 
with  their  wars,  expeditions,  and  adventures, 
and  this  is  the  great  mine  from  which  the  mate- 
rials of  the  Greek  poetry  were  almost  entirely 
drawn."— C.  Thirlwall,  IHnt.  of  Greece,  ch.  5 
(r.  1).— The  legendary  heroes  whose  exploits  and 
adventures  became  the  favorite  subjects  of  Greek 


tragedy  and  song  were  Perseus,  Hercules,  The- 
seus, the  Argonauts,  and  the  heroes  of  the  Siege 
of  Trov. 

The' Migrations  of  the  Hellenic  tribes  in  the 
Peninsula. — "  If  there  is  any  point  in  the  annals 
of  Greece  at  which  we  can  draw  the  line  between 
the  days  of  mvth  and  legend  and  the  In-ginnings 
of  authentic  history,  it  is  at  the  moment  of  tlie 

freat  migrations.  Just  m  the  irruption  of  the 
'eutonic  tribes  into  the  Roman  empire  in  the  r)th 
century  after  Christ  marks  the  commencement  of 
an  entirely  new  era  in  modern  Europe,  so  does  the 
invasion  of  Southern  and  Central  Greece  by  the 
Dorians,  and  the  other  tribes  whom  they  set  in 
motion,  form  the  first  landmark  in  a  new  period 
of  Hellenic  history.  Before  these  migrations  we 
are  still  in  an  atmosphere  which  we  cannot  recog- 
nize as  that  of  the  historical  Greece  that  we  know. 
The  states  have  different  boundaries,  some  of  the 
most  famous  cities  have  not  yet  been  founded, 
tribes  wlio  are  destined  to  vanish  occupy  promi- 
nent places  in  the  land,  royal  houses  of  a  foreicn 
stock  arc  established  everywhere,  the  distincUi  a 
between  Hellene  and  Barbarian  is  yet  unknown. 
We  cannot  realize  a  Greece  where  Athens  is  not 
yet  counted  as  a  great  city,  while  Mycenae  is  a 
seat  of  empire;  where  the  Achaian  element  is 
everywhere  preclominant,  and  the  Dorian  element 
is  as  yet  unknown.  When,  liowever,  the  migra- 
tions are  ended,  we  at  once  find  ourselves  in  a 
land  which  we  recognize  as  the  Greece  of  history. 
The  tribes  have  settled  into  the  districts  which  are 
to  be  their  permanent  abcnles,  and  liave  assumed 
their  distinctive  characters.  .  .  .  The  original 
impetus  which  set  the  Greek  tribes  in  motion 
came  from  the  north,  and  the  whole  mov  m^ni 
rolled  southward  and  eastward.  It  started  with 
the  invasion  of  the  valley  of  the  Peneus  by  the 
Thessaliaus,  a  warlike  but  hitherto  obscure  tribe, 
who  had  dwelt  about  Dodona  in  the  upL.nds  of 
Epirus.  They  crossed  the  passes  of  Pindus,  and 
flooded  down  into  the  great  plain  to  which  thc 
were  to  give  their  name.  The  iri()es  which  liad 
previously  held  it  were  either  crushed  and  en- 
slaved, or  prshed  forward  into  Central  Greece  by 
the  wave  of  invasion.  Two  of  the  displaced  races 
found  new  homes  for  themselves  by  conquest.  The 
Arnaeans,  who  had  dwelt  in  the  southern  low- 
lands along  the  courses  of  ApidanusandEnipcus, 
came  through  Thermopylae,  pushed  the  Locrians 
aside  to  right  and  left,  and  descended  into  the 
valley  of  the  Cephissus,  where  they  subdued  th? 
Jlinyne  of  Orchomenus  [see  Minyt],  and  then, 
])as.sing  south,  utterly  expelled  the  Cadmeians  of 
Thebes.  The  plain  country  which  they  had  con- 
quered received  a  single  name.  Boeotia  became 
the  common  title  of  the  basins  of  the  Cephissus 
and  the  Asopus,  which  had  previously  been  in 
the  hands  of  distinct  races.  Two  generations  later 
the  Boeotians  endeavoured  to  cross  Cithaeron,  and 
add  Attica  to  their  conquests;  but  their  king 
Xanthus  fell  in  single  combat  with  Melanthus, 
who  fought  in  behalf  of  Athens,  and  his  host  gave 
up  the  enterprise.  In  their  new  country  the 
Boeotians  retained  their  national  unity  under  the 
form  of  a  league,  in  which  no  one  city  had  au- 
thority over  another,  though  in  process  of  time 
Thebes  grew  so  much  greater  than  her  neighbours 
that  she  exercised  a  marked  preponderance  over 
the  other  thirteen  members  of  the  confederation. 
Orchomenus,  whose  Minyan  inhabitants  had  been 
subdued  but  not  exterminated  by  the  invaders, 
remained  dependent  on  the  league  without  being 
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ftt  first  umalgamntod  with  it.  A  second  tribe  who 
were  expelled  by  tiie  irruption  of  the  Tlies.'MiliiinH 
were  tlie  Doriiiim,  ii  riiee  wliose  name  is  hardly 
lieard  in  Homer,  and  whose  early  history  had  been 
obscure  and  in8ij,Miifleant.  They  had  till  now 
dwelt  along  the  western  slope  of  Pindtis.  'Swept 
on  bv  the  invaders,  they  crossed  Mount  Othrys, 
and  (Iwelt  for  a  time  in  the  valley  of  the  Sper- 
cheius  and  on  the  shoulders  of  Oeta.  But  the 
land  was  too  narrow  for  them,  and,  after  a  gen- 
erati(m  had  passed,  the  bulk  of  the  nation  moved 
southward  to  seek  a  wider  home,  while  a  small 
fraction  only  remained  in  the  valleys  of  (Jeta. 
Legends  tell  us  that  their  first  advance  was  made 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  was  repulsed  by 
the  allied  states  of  Pelopoimesus,  Hyllus  the 
Dorian  leader  having  fallen  in  the  flght  by  the 
hand  of  Echemus,  King  of  Tegea.  But  the  grand- 
sons of  Hyllus  resinned  his  enterprise,  and  met 
Willi  greater  success.  Their  invasion  was  made, 
as  we  are  told,  in  conjunction  with  their  neigh- 
bours the  Aetolians,  and  took  the  Aetolian  port 
of  Naupactus  as  its  base.  Pushing  across  the 
narrow  strait  at  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
the  allied  hordes  landed  in  Peloponnesus,  and 
forced  their  way  down  the  level  coimtry  ou  its 
western  coast,  then  the  land  of  the  Epeians,  but 
afterwards  to  be  known  as  Ells  and  Pisatis.  This 
the  Aetolians  took  as  their  share,  while  the  Dori- 
ans pressed  further  soutli  and  east,  and  succes- 
sively conquered  Messenia,  Laconia,  and  Argolis, 
destroyinjj'the  Cauconiau  kingdom  of  Pylos  and 
the  Achaiiin  states,  tf  S;^arta  and  Argos.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  legends  of  the  Dorians 
l)ressed  into  a  single  generation  the  conquests  of 
a  long  series  of  years.  ...  It  is  highly  probable 
that  Messenia  was  the  first  seized  of  the  three  re- 
gions, and  Argos  the  latest  .  .  .  but  of  the  de- 
tails or  dates  of  the  Dorian  conquests  we  know 
absolutely  nothing.  Of  the  tribes  whom  the 
Dorians  supplanted,  some  remained  in  the  land  as 
subjects  to  their  newly  found  masters,  while 
others  took  ship  and  fled  oversea.  The  stoutest- 
hearted  of  the  Achaians  of  Argolis,  under  Tisa- 
menus,  a  grandson  of  Agaraeniuon,  retired  north- 
ward when  the  contest  became  hopeless,  and 
threw  themselves  on  the  coast  cities  of  the  Corin- 
thian Gulf,  where  up  to  this  time  the  Ionic  tribe 
of  the  Aegialeans  had  dwelt.  The  lonians  were 
worsted,  and  .led  for  refuge  to  their  kindred  in 
Attica,  while  the  conquerors  created  a  new  Acbaia 
between  the  Arcadian  Mountains  and  the  sea,  and 
dwelt  in  the  twelve  cities  which  their  predecessors 
had  built.  The  rugged  mountains  of  Arcadia 
were  the  only  part  of  Peloponnesus  which  were 
to  escape  a  change  of  masters  resulting  from  the 
Dorian  invasion.  A  generation  after  the  fall  of 
Argos,  new  war-bands  thirsting  for  land  pushed 
on  to  the  north  and  west,  led  by  descendants  of 
Temenus.  The  Ionic  towns  of  Sicyon  and  Phlius, 
Epidaurus  and  Troezen,  all  fell  before  them. 
Even  the  inaccessible  Acropolis  which  protected 
the  Aeolian  settlement  of  Corinth  could  not  pre- 
serve it  from  the  hands  of  the  enterprising  Aletes. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  the  conquerors  pressed  ou 
from  Corinth  beyond  the  isthmus,  and  attacked 
Attica.  Foiled  m  their  endeavour  to  subdue  the 
land,  they  at  least  succeeded  in  tearing  from  it 
its  western  districts,  where  the  town  of  Megara 
was  made  the  capital  of  a  new  Dorian  state,  and 
served  for  many  generations  to  curb  the  power 
of  Athens.  From  Epidaurus  a  short  voyage  of 
fifteen  miles  took  the  Dorians  to  Aegiua,  where 


tliev  formed  a  settlement  which,  first  as  a  vassal 
to  ilnidauriis,  and  then  as  an  inih-pendent  com- 
nuuilty,  enjoyed  a  liigh  degree  of  conunereial 
prosi)erity.  It  is  not  tlie  least  curious  feature  of 
the  Dorian  invasion  that  the  leaders  of  the  vic- 
torious tribe,  who,  like  most  otlicr  royal  houses, 
claimed  to  descend  from  the  gods  and  boasted 
that  Heracles  was  their  ancestor,  should  have  as- 
serted that  they  were  not  Dorians  by  race,  but 
Achaians.  Whether  the  nnle  northern  invaders 
were  in  truth  guided  by  princes  of  a  ditTerent 
blood  and  higher  civilization  than  themselves,  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  ...  In  all  probability  the 
Dorian  invasion  was  to  u  c(msiderable  e.\tent  a 
check  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  Greek 
civilization,  a  supplanting  of  a  rtclier  and  more 
cultured  by  a  poorer  and  wilder  race.  The  ruins 
of  the  prehistoric  cities,  which  were  supplanted 
by  new  Dorian  foundations,  point  to  a  stete  of 
Avealth  to  which  the  country  did  not  again  attain 
for  many  generations.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
invasion  brought  about  an  increase  in  vigour  and 
moral  earnestness.  The  Dorians  throughout  their 
liistory  were  the  sturdiest  and  most  manly  of  the 
Greeks.  The  god  to  whose  worship  they  were 
especially  devoted  was  Apollo,  the  purest,  the 
noblest,  the  most  Hellenic  member  of  the  Olym- 
pian family.  By  their  peculiar  reverence  for 
this  noble  conception  of  divinity,  the  Dorians 
marked  themselves  out  as  the  most  moral  of  the 
Greeks."  — C.  W.  C.  Oman,  Ilinl.  of  Greece,  ch.  5. 
Also  in:  M.  Duncker,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  2(r, 
1).--C.  O.  MUller,  Hist,  ami  Antiq.  of  the  Doric 
liace,  introd.,  and  bk.  l.ch.  1-5. — G.  Grote,  Jlht.of 
Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  3-8  {v.  2).— See,  also,  Douians 

AND    lONLVNS;    ACHAI.V;     ^OLUNS;    TllESSALY; 

and  B(EOTiA. 

The  Migrations  to  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Islands  of  the  JEgea.n, — iEolian,  Ionian  and 
Dorian  colonies.  8ee  Asia  Minor  :  The  Greek 
Colonies. 

Mycenae  and  its  kings. — The  unburied  me- 
morials.— "Thucydides  says  that  before  the  Do- 
rian conmiest,  the  date  of  which  is  traditionally 
fi.xed  at  B.  C.  1104,  Mycenae  was  the  onlj  city 
whence  ruled  a  wealthy  race  of  kings.  Archae- 
ology produces  the  bodies  of  kings  ruling  at 
Mycenae  about  the  twelfth  century  and  spreads 
their  wealth  under  our  eyes.  Thucydides  says 
that  this  wealth  was  brought  in  the  form  of  gold 
from  Phrygia  by  the  founder  of  the  line,  Pelops. 
Archaeology  tells  us  that  the  gold  found  at  My- 
cenae may  very  probably  have  come  from  the 
opposite  coast  of  Asia  Minor  which  aljounded  in 
gold ;  and  further  that  the  patterns  impressed  ou 
the  gold  work  at  !Mycenae  bear  a  very  marked  re- 
semblance to  the  decorative  patterns  found  on 
graves  in  Phrygia.  Thucydides  tells  us  that 
though  Mycenae  was  small,  yet  its  rulers  had  the 
hegemony  over  a  great  part  of  Greece.  Archie- 
ology  shews  us  that  the  kings  of  Mycenae  were 
wealthy  and  important  quite  out  oi  proportion 
to  the  small  city  which  they  ruled,  and  that  the 
civilisation  winch  centred  at  ^Mycenae  spread 
over  south  Greece  and  the  Aegean,  and  lasted  for 
some  centuries  at  least.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
simplest  way  o^  meeting  the  facts  of  the  case  is 
to  suppose  that  we  have  recovered  at  !Mycenac 
the  graves  of  the  Pelopid  race  of  monarchs.  It 
will  not  of  course  do  to  go  too  far.  ...  It 
would  be  too  much  to  suppose  that  we  have  re- 
covered the  bodies  of  the  Agamenmon  who  seems 
in  the  Iliad  to  be  as  familiar  to  us  as  Caesar  or 
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Alexander,  or  of  h{g  fiither  Atrcu»,  or  of  liU 
charioteer  ntid  the  reHt.  We  ciiniiot  of  courH*' 
prove  lite  Iliuil  to  Ijo  liiMtory ;  ami  If  we  could, 
tlie  world  woidd  Ik-  ixMirt-r  timii  I)efore.  Hut  wc 
can  inslHt  uimii  it  tliiit  the  ]c>;(ndH  of  heroic; 
Greece  hiive  more  of  th(!  lilsloric  element  in  them 
tiinn  anyone!  supposed  a  few  years  ago.  .  .  . 
AssuminK  then  tliutwe  may  fairfy  class  the  IVIo- 
nldae  as  Adiaean.  and  may  repird  the  remains  at 
Mycenae  as  ciiaracterist  Ic  of  the  Achaean  civilisa- 
tion of  Greece,  is  it  possililo  to  trace  willi  holder 
liand  the  history  of  Achaean  (JreeceV  Ortainly 
we  ffain  assistance  in  our  endeavoiir  to  reuli/.e 
what  the  |ire-I)orian  state  of  IVIoponiiesus  was 
lilie.  \Vc  secure  a  liold  upon  hio'iy  wliicli  is 
tlioroughly  objective,  while  all  the  history  which 
before  existed  was  so  vague  and  ir.agiiiatlve  that 
the  clear  mind  of  Grote  refused  to  rely  upon  it  at 
all.  Hut  the  preci.sc  dates  arc  more  t!ian  we  can 
venture  to  lay  down,  in  tlic  present  condition  of 
our  knowledge.  .  .  .  The  Achaeim  civilisation 
was  contemporary  with  the  eighteenth  Egyp- 
tian dynasty  (B.  V.  17tM)-14()0).  It  lasted  during 
tlic  invasions  of  Egyi)t  from  the  north  (UiOO- 
1100).  When  it  ceased  we  caimot  say  with  cer- 
tjiinty.  There  is  ev(  ry  Idstorical  probal)ility  that 
it  was  brouglit  to  a  violent  end  in  the  Dorian  in- 
vasion. Tlic  traditional  date  of  that  invasion  is 
B.  V.  1104.  But  it  is  obvious  that  tlds  date  can- 
not bo  relied  upon."— P.  Gardner,  Aem  Chapters 
in  O reek  Hint.,  eh.  3-3. 

Ai.Ho  in:  II.  Schliemann,  Myeeiuf.—C  Schuch- 
hardt,  SehliemannH  EiraralioiiM,  eh.  4. 

Ancient  political  and  geographical  divisions. 
—  •' Greece  Was  not  a  single  country.  .  .  .  It  was 
brolien  up  into  little  districts,  each  with  its  own 
government.  Any  little  city  might  be  a  complete 
*>tnte  in  itself,  and  independent  of  its  neigh- 
oours.  It  ndglit  possess  only  a  few  miles  of  land 
and  a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  and  yet  have  its 
own  laws,  its  own  government,  and  its  own  army. 
...  In  a  space  smaller  tluin  an  English  county 
there  might  be  several  independent  cities,  some- 
times at  war,  sometimes  at  peace  with  one  an- 
otlier.  Therefore  when  we  say  that  tlie  west 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  part  of  Greece,  we  do 
not  mean  that  tliis  coast-land  and  European 
Greece  wtjre  under  one  law  and  one  government, 
for  both  were  broken  up  into  a  num')er  of  little 
independent  States:  but  we  mean  that  tlie  people 
who  lived  on  tlie  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  were 

iust  as  much  Greeks  as  the  people  who  lived  in 
luropean  Greece.  They  spoke  the  samo  lan- 
guage, and  liad  much  tlie  same  customs,  and  they 
called  one  another  Hellenes,  In  contrast  to  all 
other  nations  of  the  world,  whom  they  called 
barbarians.  .  .  ,  that  is, 'the  unintelligible  folk,' 
because  they  could  not  understand  their  tongue." 
— C  A.  Fvffe,  ILUt.  of  Greece  (llUtory  Primers), 
eh.  1. — "The  nature  of  the  country  had  ...  a 
powerful  effect  on  the  deveh)pment  of  Greek 
politics.  The  whole  land  was  broken  up  by 
mountains  into  a  number  of  valleys  more  or  less 
isolated ;  there  was  no  central  point  from  wliich 
a  powerful  monarch  could  control  it.  Hence 
Greece  was,  above  all  other  countries,  the  home 
of  independence  and  freedom.  Each  valley,  and 
even  the  various  hamlets  of  a  valley,  felt  them- 
selves possessed  of  a  separate  life,  which  they 
were  jealous  to  preserve.  "—E.  Abbott,  Hist,  of 
Ortece,  pt.  1,  ch.  1. — See  Akaun.vnians;  Acii.\ia; 
JJoiNA;  ^Etoma;  AncADiA;  Argos;  Athens; 
Attica;    Bckotia;     Coiuntii;     Doius     and 


Duvoi'Ih;  Ems;  EniirH;  Ei'Iuea;  Koukvha; 
L<kui;  Mackdonia;  Mantinka;  Mkoai-oi-o- 
Ms;  Meoaka;  Mehhknk;  Oi.yntiii's;  IMio- 
kianh;  IM.at.ka;  Sicvon;  Spakta;  TiiKnKs; 
and  Thkksai.v. 

Political  evolution  of  the  leading  States. — 
Variety  in  the  forms  of  Government. — Rise  of 
democracy  at  Athens. — "The  Hellenes  followed 
no  eommou  political  aim.  .  .  .  Independent  and 
self-<;entred,  they  created,  in  a  constant  struggle 
of  citixen  with  cilixen  and  stale  with  state,  the 
groundwork  of  those  forms  of  government  which 
have  been  established  in  the  world  at  large.  VV^e 
see  monarchy,  aristocracy,  democracy,  rising  side 
by  side  and  one  after  another,  the  changes  txing 
regulatcil  in  <'acii  community  bv  its  past  experi- 
ence and  its  special  interests  in  the  immediate 
present.  These  forms  of  government  did  not 
appear  in  tlicir  normal  simplicity  or  in  conformity 
with  a  distinct  ideal,  but  under  the  modifications 
necessary  to  give  them  vitality.  An  example  of 
this  is  Lakediemon.  If  one  of  the  families  of 
the  HiTadcidie  [tlie  two  royal  families  —  see 
SrAUTA :  TiiK  Constitution]  aimed  at  a  tyranny, 
whilst  another  entered  into  relations  with  the 
native  and  subject  population,  fatal  to  the 
prerogatives  of  the  conquerors,  wo  can  under- 
stand that  in  the  third  case,  that  of  the  Spartan 
community,  the  aristocratic  principle  was  main- 
tained with  the  greatest  strictness.  Indepen- 
dently of  this,  tlic  divisions  of  the  Lakedtcmonian 
monarchy  between  two  lines,  neither  of  widch 
was  to  have  precedence,  was  intended  to  guard 
against  the  repetition  in  Sparta  of  tiiat  which 
had  happened  in  Argos.  Above  all,  the  members 
of  the  Gerusia,  in  which  the  two  kings  had  only 
equal  rights  with  the  rest,  held  a  position  which 
would  have  been  unattainable  to  the  elders  of  the 
Homeric  age.  But  even  the  Gerusia  was  not  in- 
dependent. There  existed  in  addition  to  it  a 
general  assembly,  which,  whilst  very  aristocratic 
as  regards  the  native  and  subject  populati(m,  as- 
sumed a  democratic  aspect  in  contrast  with  the 
king  and  the  elders.  The  internal  life  of  the 
Spart^m  constitution  depended  upon  the  relations 
between  the  Gerusia  and  the  aristocratic  demos. 
.  .  .  Tlie  Spartan  aristocracy  dominated  the 
Peloponnesus.  But  the  constitution  contained  a 
democratic  element  working  through  the  Ephors, 
by  means  of  which  the  conduct  of  affairs  might 
be  concentrated  in  a  succession  of  powerful 
hands.  Alongside  of  this  system,  the  purely 
aristocratic  constitutions,  wliich  were  without 
such  a  centre,  could  nowhere  hold  their  ground. 
The  Bacchiadse  in  Corinth,  two  hundred  in 
number,  with  a  prytanis  at  their  head,  and  inter- 
marrying only  among  themselves,  were  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  these  families.  They 
were  deprived  of  their  exclusive  supremacy  by 
Kypselus,  a  man  of  humble  birth  on  his  father  s 
side,  but  connected  witli  tlie  Bacchiadw  through 
his  mother.  ...  As  the  Kypselidte  rose  in  Cor- 
inth, the  metropolis  of  the  colonies  towards  the 
west,  so  in  the  corresponding  eastern  metropolis, 
Jliletus,  Thrasybulus  raised  himself  from  tho 
dignity  of  pry t^mis  to  that  of  tyrant ;  in  Ephe- 
sus,  Pythagoras  rose  to  power,  and  overthrew 
the  Basilidte;  in  Samos,  Polycrates,  who  was 
master  also  of  the  Kyklades,  and  of  whom  it  is 
recorded  that  he  confiscated  the  property  of  the 
citizens  and  then  made  them  a  present  of  it 
again.  By  concentrating  the  forces  of  their  sev- 
eral communities  the  tyrants  obtained  the  means 
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of  Hiirnuui»Hn«  themsi'lvcs  with  a  certain  Rpk-n- 
ilor,  iiiitl  liliitvi'  till  of  lilxTiilly  «'iuoiiriif,'iiii,'  po- 
etry mill  art.  To  iIh-ho  I'olyi  riitvs  optiicd  his 
cit4t(li'l,  tuiil  in  it  \v(!  ttntl  Aniicruon  an<i  Iliyciis; 
KvpufliiH  (It'dicutcd  II  faniouH  Htatiic  to  Zeus,  at. 
olyinpia.  Tiit'mluH>l  of  art  at  .  iliyon  \vas  wilii- 
out  II  rival,  and  at  tlu;  court  of  reriaiidcr  wcru 
catlicrcd  tin-  seven  sa>?eH  —  men  in  whom  a  dis- 
tinguislied  political  position  was  coinliined  witii 
the  priuiciitiiii  wisdoni  derived  from  the  experi- 
ence of  life.  This  is  the  epoch  of  the  lejrishitor 
of  Athens,  Solon  [we  Athkns:  H.  V.  51)41,  who 
mon;  than  the  rest  has  attracted  to  himstlf  tlui 
notice  of  posterity.  IIo  is  tlic  founder  of  tlio 
Athenian  democracy.  .  .  .  His  proverb  '  Nothing 
in  excess  '  ii.dicates'  his  character.  He  was  ii  man 
who  knew  exactly  what  the  time  has  a  ri>?ht  to 
call  for,  and  who  utilized  existing  complicaticms 
to  bring  about  the  needful  dianges.  It  i.s  im- 
possitile  adeciuateiy  to  express  what  he  was  to 
the  people  of  Athcn. .  and  what  services  he  ren- 
dered them.  That  removal  of  their  pecuniary 
burdens,  llie  seimchtlieiii  [see  Debt,  Laws  Con- 
CKKNiNo:  Ancient  Greek],  made  life  for  the 
first  time  endurable  to  the  humbler  classes. 
Solon  cannot  be  said  to  have  introduced  democ- 
racy, but,  in  making  the  share  of  the  upper 
classes  in  the  government  dependent  upon  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  community  at  large,  he  laid 
its  foundations.  The  people  were  invested  by 
him  with  attributes  whicli  they  ufterwanls 
endeavored  to  extend.  .  .  .  Solon  himself  lived 
long  enough  to  see  the  order  which  lie  established 
serve  as  the  basis  of  tlie  tyranny  which  he  wislied 
to  avoid;  it  was  the  Four  Hundred  themselves 
who  lent  a  hand  to  the  change.  The  radical 
cause  of  failure  was  that  the  democratic  element 
was  too  feebly  constituted  to  control  or  to  re- 
press the  violence  of  tlio  families.  To  elevate 
the  democracy  into  a  true  power  in  the  state 
other  events  were  necessary,  which  not  only  ren- 
dered possible,  but  actually  brouglit  about,  its 
further  development.  The  contlicts  of  the  prin- 
cipal families,  hushed  for  a  moment,  Avere  re- 
vived under  the  eyes  of  Solon  himself  with 
redoubled  violence.  The  Alcmteonidiu  [b  inished 
about  595  B.  C— see  Athens:  B.  C.  612-595] 
were  recalled,  and  gathered  around  them  a  party 
consisting  mainly  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  sea- 
coast,  who,  favored  by  trade,  had  the  money  in 
their  hands ;  the  genuine  aristocrats,  described  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  who  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  fruitful  soil,  were  in  perpetual 
antagonism  to  the  Alcmieonidre;  and,  whilst 
these  two  parties  were  bickering,  a  third  was 
formed  from  the  inhabitants  o't  the  mountain 
districts,  inferior  to  the  two  others  in  wealth,  but 
of  superior  weight  to  either  in  the  popular  as- 
semblies. At  its  head  stood  Peisistratus,  a  man 
distinguished  by  warlike  exploits,  and  at  an 
earlier  date  a  friend  of  Solon.  It  was  because 
his  adherents  did  not  feel  themselves  strong 
enough  to  protect  their  leader  that  they  were  in- 
duced to  vote  him  a  body-guard  chosen  from  their 
own  ranks.  ...  As  soon,  however,  as  the  flrst 
two  parties  combined,  the  tliird  was  at  a  dis- 
advantage, do  that  after  some  time  sentence  of 
banishment  was  passed  upon  Peisistratus.  .  .  . 
Peisistratus  .  .  .  found  means  to  gather  around 
him  a  troop  of  brave  mercenaries,  with  whom, 
and  with  the  support  of  his  old  adherents,  he  then 
invaded  Attica.  Hisopponents  made  but  a  feeb'e 
resistance,  and  he  became  without  much  trouble 
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Iteople.  but  nevertheless  by  armed  force.  .  .  . 
VVe  have  almost  to  stretch  a  point  in  order  to  call 
Peisistratus  a  tyrant — a  word  which  carries  with 
it  the  invidious  sens*-  of  a  selllsh  exercise  of  power. 
Noauthority  could  have  been  more  riglitly  placed 
than  his;  it  combined  Athenian  with  Punhellenist 
tendencies.  But  for  him  Alliens  would  not  have 
been  what  she  afterwards  became  to  the  world. 
.  .  .  Nevertheless,  it  must  b(!  iicbiiitted  that  Pei- 
sistnitus  governed  Athens  iiltsolutely,  and  e\  ii 
took  steps  toestalilish  a  permanent  tyranny.  He 
did,  in  fact,  succeed  in  leaving  the  power  lie  pos- 
.sessed  to  his  sons,  Hippias  and  Hiiiparchus. 
.  .  .  Of  the  two  brothers  it  was  the  one  who  had 
rendered  most  service  to  culture,  Hipparchiis, 
who  was  murdered  at  the  festival  of  tlic  Paiiii- 
theniea.  It  was  an  act  of  revenge  for  a  personal 
insult.  .  .  .  In  his  dread  lest  lu;  should  be  visited 
by  a  similar  doom,  Hip|>ias  actually  became  an 
odious  tyrant  and  excited  universal  disccmtent. 
One  elfect,  how(!ver,  of  the  loss  of  stability 
which  the  authority  of  the  dominant  family  ex- 
nerienced  was  that  the  leading  exiles  ejected  by 
Peisistratus  combined  in  the  enterprise  which 
was  u  necessary  condition  of  their  return,  the 
overthrow  of  Hippias.  The  Alcnwonidie  took 
the  principal  part.  .  .  .  The  revolution  to  which 
this  opened  the  way  could,  it  might  seem,  have 
but  one  result,  the  establishment  of  an  oligarchi- 
cal government.  .  .  .  But  the  matter  had  a  very 
ditlerent  issue,"  resulting  in  the  constitution  of 
Cleisthenes  and  the  establishment  of  democracy 
at  Athens,  despite  the  hostile  opposition  and  in- 
ti.rference  of  Sparta. — L.  von  Itimke,  Uino'-rml 
lliHtori/:  The  okhnt  Ilintoricul  Group  of  Nations 
and  the  Greeks,  ch.  5. — See,  also,  Athens:  B.  C. 
510-507,  and  509-506. 

B.  C.  752.  —  The  Archonship  at  Athens 
thrown  open  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
See  Athens:  Fuo.m  the  Douian  Miukation  to 
B.  C.  683. 

B.  C.  62!4. — The  Draconian  legislation  at 
Athens.     See  Athens:  B.  C.  624. 

B.  C.  610-600. — War  of  Athens  and  Megara 
for  Salamis. — Spartan  Arbitration.  See  Ath- 
ens: B.  V.  010-586. 

B.  C.  595-586.— The  Cirrhaean  or  first  Sa- 
cred War.    See  Athens:   B.  C.  610-586;  and 

UEtJ'HI. 

B.  C.  500-493. — Rising- of  the  lonians  of  Asia 
Minor  against  the  Persians. — Aid  rendered  to 
them  by  the  Athenians. — Provocation  to  Da- 
rius.— Tlie  Ionic  Greek  cities,  or  states,  of  Asia 
Minor,  llrst  subjugated  by  Cra?su8,  King  of 
Lydia,  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C.,were  swal- 
lowed up,  in  the  same  century,  with  ail  other  parts 
of  the  domi'iiou  of  Cru-sus,  in  the  conquests  of 
Cyrus,  and  formed  part  of  the  great  Persian  Em- 
pire, to  tlie  sovereignty  of  which  Cambv-ses  and 
Darius  succeeded.  In  the  reign  of  Darius  there 
occurred  a  revolt  of  the  lonians  (about  503  B.  C), 
led  by  the  city  of  Miletus,  under  the  influence  of 
its  governor,  Aristagoras.  Aristrigoras,  coming 
over  to  Greece  in  person,  sought  aid  against  the 
Persians,  flrst  at  Sparta,  where  it  was  denied  to 
him,  and  then,  with  better  success,  at  Athens. 
Presenting  himself  to  the  citizens,  justafter  tliey 
had  expelled  the  Pisi«^tratidu;,  ArisUigonis  said  to 
them  ' '  that  the  Milesians  were  colonists  from 
Athens,  and  that  it  was  just  that  the  Athenians, 
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l)eing  80  mighty,  sliould  deliver  them  from  sla- 
very. And  becfiiise  his  need  was  greiU,  tin-re 
•WIU4  nothing  that  he  did  not  i)r()nuse,  till  at  the 
last  he  persuaded  them.  For  it  i.s  easier,  it  .seems, 
to  deceive  a  multitude  than  to  deceive  one  man. 
(leomenes  the  Spartan,  iH'iiig  but  one  man,  Aris- 
tagoras  could  not  deceive;  but  he  brought  over 
to  his  purpose  the  people  of  Athens,  being  thirty 
thousand.  80  the  Athenians,  being  jjersuaded, 
made  a  decree  to  send  twenty  ships  to  In  Ip  the 
men  of  Ionia,  and  appointed  one  Melanthius,  a 
man  of  reputation  among  them,  to  be  captain. 
These  ships  were  the  beginning  of  trouble 
both  to  the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians.  .  .  . 
When  the  twenty  ships  of  the  Athenians  were 
arrived,  and  with  them  five  ships  of  the  Eretri- 
ans,  which  came,  not  for  any  love  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, but  Ix'causc  the  Milesians  had  helped  them 
in  the  old  time  against  the  men  of  Chalcis,  Aris- 
tagoras  sent  an  arnij'  against  Sardis,  but  he  him- 
self abode  in  Miletus.  This  army,  crossing 
J^tunt  Tmolus,  took  the  city  of  Sartlis  without 
any  hindrance;  but  the  citadel  they  took  not, 
for  Artiiphernes  held  it  with  a  great  force  of  sol- 
diers. But  though  they  took  the  city  they  had 
not  the  plunder  of  it,  and  for  this  reason.  The 
houses  in  Sardis  were  for  the  most  part  built  of 
reeds,  and  such  as  were  built  of  bricks  had  their 
roofs  of  reeds;  and  when  a  certain  soldier  set  tire 
to  one  of  these  houses,  the  flre  ran  quickly  from 
house  to  house  till  the  whole  citj' was  consumed.  »|- 
And  while  the  city  was  burning,  such  Lydians 
and  Persians  as  were  in  it,  seeing  thev  were  cut 
olT  from  escape  (for  the  flre  was  in  all  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city),  gathered  together  in  haste  to 
the  market-i)lace.  Through  tliis  market-place 
flows  the  river  Pactolus,  which  comes  down 
from  3Iount  Tmolus,  having  gold  iu  its  sands, 
and  when  it  has  passed  out  of  the  city  it  flows 
into  the  Hermus,  which  flows  into  the  sea.  Here 
then  the  Lydians  and  Persians  were  gathered  to- 
gether, being  constniined  to  defend  themselves. 
And  when  the  men  of  Ionia  saw  their  enemies 
how  many  they  were,  and  that  these  were  pre- 
paring to  give  battle,  they  were  stricken  with 
fear,  and  fled  out  of  the  city  to  Mount  Tmolus, 
and  thence,  when  it  was  night,  they  went  back 
to  the  sea.  In  this  manner  was  burnt  the  city  of 
Sarilis,  and  in  it  the  great  temple  of  the  goddess 
Cybele,  the  burning  of  which  temple  was  the 
cause,  as  siud  the  Persians,  for  which  afterwanls 
they  burnt  the  temples  in  Greece.  Not  long 
after  came  a  host  of  I'ersians  from  beyond  the 
river  Ilalys;  and  when  they  found  that  the  men 
of  Ionia  had  departed  from  Sardis,  the}'  followed 
hard  upon  their  track,  and  came  up  with  them 
at  Ephesus.  And  when  the  battle  was  joined, 
the  men  of  Ionia  fled  before  them.  Many  indeed 
were  slain,  and  such  as  escaped  were  scattered, 
every  man  to  his  own  city.  After  this  the  ships 
of  the  Athenians  dei>arte(',  and  would  not  help 
the  men  of  Ionia  any  more,  though  Aristagoras 
besought  them  to  stay.  Nevertheless  the  lonians 
ceased  not  from  making  nreparations  of  war 
against  the  King,  making  to  themselves  allies, 
some  bv  force  and  some  by  persuasioa,  as  the 
cities  of  the  Hellespont  and  many  of  the  Carians 
and  the  island  of  Cyprus.  For  all  Cyprus,  save 
Amathus  only,  revolted  from  the  Ring  under 
Onesilus,  brother  of  Kinj?  Qorgus.  When  King 
Darius  heard  that  Sardis  had  been  taken  and 
burned  with  flre  by  the  lonians  and  the  Atheni- 
ans, with  Aristagoras  for  k""!'.:,  at  the  first  he 


t<x)k  no  hee  ot  the  lonians,  as  knowing  that 
they  would  t.  ely  suffer  for  their  deed,  but  he 
asked,  '  Who  are  these  Athenians  V '  And  when 
they  told  him  he  took  a  how  and  shot  an  arrov 
into  the  air,  saying,  '  O  Zeus,  grant  that  I  ma^ 
avenge  myself  on  these  Athenians. '  And  he  com- 
manded his  ser  int  that  every  day,  when  his 
dinner  wf.s  served,  he  should  say  three  times, 
'Master,  remember  the  Atheui'ins.'  .  .  .  Mean- 
wiiile  the  Persians  took  not  a  few  cities  of  the 
lonians  and  ^Eolians.  But  while  they  were  busy 
about  these,  the  Carians  revolted  from  the  King; 
whereupon  the  captains  of  the  Persians  led  their 
army  into  Car'a,  and  the  men  of  Caria  came  out 
to  meet  tiiem;  and  they  met  them  at  a  certain 
place  which  is  called  the  White  Pillars,  near  to 
the  river  Mieander.  Then  there  were  many  coun- 
sels among  the  Carians,  whereof  the  best  was 
this,  that  they  should  cross  the  river  and  so  con- 
tend with  the  Persians,  having  the  river  behind 
them,  that  so  there  ln'ing  no  escape  for  them  if 
they  fled,  they  might  surpass  themselves  in 
courage.  But  this  coun.sel  did  not  p^-evail. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  Persians  had  crossed  the 
^Itvander,  the  Carians  fought  against  them,  and 
the  battle  was  exceeding  long  and  tierce.  But  at 
the  last  the  Carians  were  vanquished,  being  over- 
borne by  numbers,  so  that  there  fell  of  them  ten 
thousand.  And  wl;7U  they  that  escaped — for 
many  had  fled  to  Labranda,  where  there  is  a  great 
temple  of  Zeus  and  a  grove  of  plane  trees — were 
doubting  whether  they  should  yield  themselves 
to  the  King  or  depart  altogether  from  Asia,  there 
came  to  their  help  the  men  of  Miletus  with  their 
allies.  Thereupon  the  Carians,  putting  away 
their  doubts  altogether,  fought  with  the  Persians 
a  second  time,  and  were  vanquished  jet  more 
grievously  than  before.  But  on  this  day  the 
men  of  Miletus  suffered  the  chief  damage.  And 
the  Carians  fought  with  the  Persians  yet  again  a 
thircl  time ;  for,  hearing  that  these  were  about  to 
attack  their  cities  one  by  one,  they  laid  an  am- 
bush for  them  on  the  road  to  Pedasus.  And 
the  Persians,  marching  by  night,  fell  into  the 
ambush,  and  were  utterly  destroyed,  they  and 
their  captains.  After  these  things,  Aristagoras, 
seeing  the  power  of  the  Persians,  and  having  no 
more  any  hope  to  prevail  over  them — and  in- 
deed, for  all  that  he  had  brought  about  so  much 
trouble,  he  was  of  a  poor  spirit  —  called  to- 
gether ins  friends  and  said  to  them,  '  We  must 
needs  have  some  place  of  refuge,  if  we  be  driven 
out  of  Miletus.  Shall  we  therefore  go  to  Sar- 
dinia, or  to  Myrcinus  on  the  river  Strymon, 
which  King  Darius  gave  to  Histiwus  V '  To  this 
Hecateus,  the  writer  of  chronicles,  made  answer, 
'  Let  Aristagoras  build  a  fort  iu  Leros  (this  Leros 
is  an  island  thirty  miles  distant  from  Miletus)  and 
dwell  there  quietly,  if  he  be  driven  from  Miletus. 
And  hereafter  he  can  come  from  Leros  and  set  him- 
self up  again  in  3Iiletus. '  But  Aristagoras  went 
to  Myrciniis,  and  not  long  afterwards  was  slain 
while  he  besieged  a  certain  city  of  the  Thracians." 
— Herodotus,  llie  Story  of  the  Pernan  War  (cer- 
sion  of  A.  J.  Church,  ch.  2). — See,  also,  Persia: 
B.  C.  521-493;  and  Athens:  B.  C.  501-490. 

B,  C.  496. — War  of  Sparta  with  Argos.— 
Overwhelming  reverse  of  the  Argtves.  See 
Ahoos:  B.  C.  496-421. 

B.  C.  492-491. — Wrath  of  the  Persian  king 
against  Athens. — Failure  of  his  first  expedi- 
tion of  'Hvasion. — Submission  of  '  Medizing  ' 
Greek  states, — Coercion  of  i£giaa. — Enforced 
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union  of  Hellas.— Headship  '^f  Sparta  recog- 
nized.—Tlic  assistance  given  by  Athens  to  the 
Ionian  revolt  stirred  the  wrath  of  the  Persian 
monarch  very  deeply,  and  when  he  had  put  down 
the  rebellion  he  prepared  to  chastise  the  auda- 
cious and  insolent  Greeks.  ' '  A  great  fleet  started 
from  the  Hellespont,  with  orders  to  sail  round 
the  peninsula  of  Mt.  Athos  to  the  Gulf  of  Therma. 
.vlule  .Mardonius  advanced  by  land.  His  march 
was  so  harassed  by  tlie  Thracians  that  when  he 
had  effected  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  his  force 
was  too  weak  for  any  further  attempt.  The 
Heet  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  off  3It.  Athos,  on 
whose  rocks  30()  ships  were  dashed  to  pieces,  and 
20,000  men  perished.  Mardonius  returned  in  dis- 
gn\ce  to  Asia  with  the  remnant  of  his  fleet  and 
army.  Tliis  failure  only  added  fury  to  the  reso- 
lution of  Darius.  Wlnle  preparing  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  empire  for  a  second  expedition,  he 
sent  round  heralds  to  the  chief  cities  of  Greece, 
to  demand  the  tribute  of  earth  and  water  as  signs 
of  his  being  their  rightful  lord.  Most  of  them 
submitted :  Athens  and  Sparta  alone  ventured  on 
defiance.  Both  treated  the  demand  as  an  out- 
rage which  annulled  the  sanctity  of  the  herald's 
person.  At  Athens  the  envoy  was  plunged  into 
the  loathsome  Barathrum,  a  pit  Into  which  the 
most  odious  public  criminals  were  cast.  A.t  Sparta 
the  herald  was  hurled  into  a  well,  and  bidden  to 
seek  his  earth  and  water  there.  Tlie  submission 
of  .iEgina,  the  chief  maritime  state  of  Greece, 
and  the  great  enemy  of  Athens,  entailed  the  most 
important  results.  The  act  was  denounced  by 
Athens  as  treason  against  Greece,  and  the  design 
was  imputed  to  ^giua  of  calling  in  the  Persians 
to  secure  vengeance  on  her  rival.  The  Athenians 
made  a  formal  comi)laint  to  Sparta  against  the 
'  Medism '  of  the  ^ginetans ;  a  charge  which  is 
henceforth  often  repeated  both  against  individ- 
uals and  states.  The  Spartans  had  recently  con- 
cluded a  successful  war  with  Argos,  the  only 
power  that  could  dispute  her  supremacy  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  and  now  this  appeal  from  Athens,  the 
second  citv  of  Greece,  at  once  recognized  and 
establishea  Sparta  as  the  leading  Hellenic  state. 
In  that  character,  her  king  Cleomenes  undertook 
to  punish  the  Medizing  party  in  JEgina  '  for  the 
common  good  of  Greece';  but  he  was  met  by 
proofs  of  the  intrigues  of  his  colleague  Demaratus 
in  their  favour.  .  .  .  Cleomenes  obtained  his 
deposition  on  a  charge  of  illegitimacy,  and  a  pub- 
lic insult  from  his  successor  Leotychides  drove 
Demaratus  from  Sparta.  Hotly  pursued  as  a 
'  Medist,'  he  effected  his  escape  to  Darius,  whose 
designs  against  Athens  and  Sparta  were  now 
stimulated  by  the  councils  of  their  exiled  sover- 
eigns, Hippias  and  Demaratus.  Meanwhile, 
Cleomenes  and  his  new  colleague  returned  to 
.^gina,  which  no  longer  resisted,  and  having 
seized  ten  of  her  leading  Jtizens,  placed  them  as 
hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  ^Egina 
was  thus  effectually  disabled  from  throwing  the 
weight  of  her  fleet  into  the  scale  of  Persia: 
Athens  and  Sparta,  suspending  their  political 
jealousies,  were  united  when  their  disunion 
would  have  been  fatal;  their  conjunction  drew 
after  them  most  of  the  lesser  states :  and  so  the 
Greeks  stood  forth  for  the  first  time  as  a  nation 
prepared  to  act  in  unison,  under  the  leadership  of 
Sparta  (B.  C,  491).  That  city  retained  her  proud 
position  till  it  was  forfeited  by  the  misconduct  of 
her  statesmen."— P.  Smith,  Iliat.  of  the  World: 
Ancient,  ch.  13  (».  1).  , 


Also  in:  G.  W.  Cox,  The  Greeks  and  the  Per- 
sinnfi,  ch.  6.— G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  36 
(,,.  4.)_8ee,  also.  Athens:  B.  C.  501-490. 

B.  C.  490. — The  Persian  Wars :  Marathon. 
— The  second  and  griuter  expedition  launched  by 
Darius  against  the  Greeks  sailed  from  the  Ciliciah 
co!V9t  in  the  summer  of  the  year  490  B.  C.  It 
was  imder  *.he  command  of  two  generals, — a 
^lede,  named  Diitis,  and  the  king's  nephew,  Ar- 
lapherncs.  It  made  the  passage  safely,  destroy- 
ing Xaxos  on  t!ie  way,  but  sparing  the  sacred 
Lslaud  and  temi>le  of  Delos.  Its  landing  was  on 
the  shores  of  Euba>a,  where  the  city  of  Eretria 
was  easily  taken,  its  inhabitants  dragged  into 
slavery,  and  the  first  act  of  Persian  vengeance 
accomplished.  Tlie  expedition  then  sailed  to  the 
coast  of  Attica  and  came  to  land  on  the  plain  of 
Marathon,  which  spreads  along  the  bay  of  that 
name.  ' '  Marathon,  sitviated  near  to  a  bay  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Attica,  and  in  a  direction  E.  N.  E. 
from  Athens,  is  divided  by  the  high  ridge  of 
Mount  Pentelikus  from  the  city,  with  which  it 
communicated  by  two  roads,  one  to  the  north, 
another  to  the  south  of  that  mountain.  Of  these 
two  roads,  the  northern,  at  once  the  shortest  and 
the  most  difficult,  is  23  miles  in  length.  .  .  . 
[The  plain]  'is  in  length  about  six  miles,  in 
breadth  never  less  than  about  one  mile  and  a  half. 
Two  marshes  bound  the  extremities  of  the  plain ; 
the  southern  is  not  very  large  and  is  almost  dry 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  great  heats;  but  the 
northern,  which  generally  covers  considerably 
more  than  a  square  mile,  offers  several  parts 
which  are  at  all  seasons  impassable.  Both,  how- 
ever, leave  a  broad,  firm  snndy  beach  between 
them  and  the  sea.  The  uninterrupted  flatness  of 
the  plain  is  hardly  relieved  by  a  single  tree ;  and 
an  amphitheatre  of  rocky  hills  and  rugged  moun- 
tains separates  it  from  the  rest  of  Attica." — G. 
Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  36  (c.  4).— The 
Athenians  waited  for  no  nearer  approach  of  the 
enemy  to  their  city,  but  met  them  at  their  land- 
ing-place. They  were  few  in  number — only 
10,000,  with  1,000  more  from  the  grateful  city  of 
Platffia,  which  Athens  had  protected  against 
Thebes.  They  had  sent  to  Sparta  for  aid,  but  a 
superstition  delayed  the  march  of  the  Spartans 
and  they  came  the  day  after  the  battle.  Of  all 
the  nearer  Greeks  none  came  to  the  Uelp  of 
Athens  in  that  hour  of  extreme  need;  and  so 
much  the  greater  to  her  was  the  glory  of  Mara- 
thon. Tlie  ten  thousand  Athenian  hoplites  and 
the  one  thousand  brave  Plataaans  confronted  the 
great  host  of  Persia,  of  the  numbers  in  which 
there  is  no  account.  Ten  generals  had  the  right 
of  command  on  successive  days,  but  Miltiades 
was  known  to  be  the  superior  captain  and  his 
colleagues  gave  place  to  him.  "  On  the  morning 
of  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month  of  Metagit- 
nion  (September  12th),  when  the  supreme  com- 
mand according  to  the  original  order  of  succes- 
sion fell  to  Miltiades,  he  ordered  the  army  to 
draw  itself  up  according  to  the  ten  tribes.  .  .  . 
The  troops  had  advanced  vv-ith  perfect  steadiness 
across  the  trenches  and  palisadings  of  their  camp, 
as  they  had  doubtless  already  done  on  previous 
days.  *  But  as  80i>n  as  *hey  had  approached  the 
enemy  within  a  distance  of  5,(K)0  feet  they 
cliangcd  their  march  to  a  double-quick  pace, 
which  gradually  rose  to  the  rapidity  of  a  charge, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  raised  the  war-cry 
with  a  loud  voice.  When  the  Persians  saw  these 
men    rushing    down    from    the    heights,    they 
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thought  they  beheld  madmen:  tlicy  quickly 
placed  themselves  in  order  of  battle,  but  before 
they  had  time  for  an  orderly  discharge  of  arrows 
the  Athenians  were  upon  them,  ready  in  their 
excitement  to  befjin  a  closer  cont«8t,  man  against 
man  in  hand-to-hand  fight,  which  is  decided  by 
personal  courage  and  gymnastic  agility,  by  the 
momentum  of  heavy-armed  warriors,  and  by  the 
use  of  lance  and  sword.  Thus  the  well-managed 
and  l>old  attack  of  the  Athenians  had  succeeded 
in  bringing  into  play  the  whole  capability  of  vic- 
tory which  belonged  to  the  Athenians.  Yet  the 
residt  was  not  generally  successful.  The  enemy's 
centre  stoiMl  linn.  .  .  .  Hut  meanwhile  both 
wings  had  thrown  themselves  upon  the  enemy; 
and  after  they  had  efTect«d  a  victorious  advance, 
the  one  on  the  way  to  Uhamnus,  the  other  towards 
the  coast,  Miltiades  .  .  .  issued  orders  at  the 
right  moment  for  the  wings  to  return  from  the 
pursuit,  and  to  make  a  combined  attack  upon  the 
Persian  centre  in  its  rear.  .Hereupon  the  rout 
speedily  became  general,  and  in  their  flight  the 
troubles  of  the  Persians  increased;  .  .  .  they 
were  driven  into  the  morasses  and  there  slain  in 
numbers." — E.  Curtius,  Uist.  of  Greece,  bk.  3,  ch. 
1  (p.  2).— The  Athenian  dead,  when  gathered 
for  the  solemn  obsequies,  numbered  192 ;  the  loss 
of  the  Persians  was  estimated  by  Herodotus  at 
6,400.— Ilerotlotus.  Hut.,  bk.  6. 

Also  in  :  E.  S.  Creasy,  Mfteen  Decisive  Battles, 
eh.  1.— C.  Thirl  wall.  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  14  {v.  2). 
— O.  W.  Cox,  Tlie  Greeks  and  Persians,  ch.  6. — 
Sir  E.  Biilwer  Lytton,  Athens :  Its  Rise  and  Fall, 
bk.  2,  ch.  5. 

B.  C.  489-480.— The  iCginetan  War.— Naval 
power  of  Athens  created  by  Themistocles. 
See  Athens:  B.  C.  489-480. 

B.  C.  481-479.— Congress  at  Corinth.— Hel- 
lenic union  against  Persia. — Headship  of 
Sparta. — "When  it  was  known  in  Greece  that 
Xerxes  was  on  his  march  into  Europe.  It  became 
necessary  to  take  measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Athenians, 
the  Spartans,  as  the  acknowledged  leaders  of 
Hellas  and  head  of  the  Peloponnesian  confeder- 
acy, called  on  those  cities  which  had  resolved 
to  uphold  the  independence  of  their  country  to 
send  plenipotentiaries  to  a  congress  at  the  Isth- 
mus of  Corinth.  When  the  envoys  assembled,  a 
kind  of  Hellenic  alliance  was  formed  under  the 

Eresidenc}' of  Sparta,  and  its  unity  was  confirmed 
y  an  oath,  binding  the  members  to  visit  with 
severe  penalties  those  Greeks  who,  without  com- 
pulsion, had  given  earth  and  water  to  the  envoys 
of  Xerxes.  This  alliance  was  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  Hellenic  union  ever  seen  in  Greece ; 
but  though  it  comprised  most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  except  Argos  and  Acha;a, 
the  Megarians,  Athenians,  and  two  cities  of 
BcEOtia,  Thespitc  and  Plata-a,  were  the  only 
patriots  north  of  the  Isthmus.  Others,  who 
would  willingly  have  been  on  that  side,  such  as 
the  common  people  of  Thessaly,  the  Phocians  and 
Locrians,  were  compelled  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances to  '  medize."  From  the  time  at  which  it 
met  in  the  autumn  or  summer  of  481  to  the 
autumn  of  480  B.  C,  the  congress  at  the  Isthmus 
directed  the  military  affairs  of  Greece.  It  fixed 
the  plan  of  operations.  Spies  were  senf  „o  Sar- 
dis  to  ascerUiin  the  extent  of  the  forces  of  Xerxes ; 
envoys  visited  Argos,  Cret«,  Corcyra,  and  Syra- 
cuse, in  the,  hope,  which  proved  vain,  of  obtain- 
ing assistance  in  the  impending  struggle.     As 


soon  as  Xerxes  was  known  to  be  in  Europe,  an 
army  of  10,000  men  was  sent  to  hold  the  pnss  of 
Tempe,  but  afterwards,  on  the  advice  of  Alexan- 
der of  Macedon,  this  barrier  was  abandoned ;  and 
it  was  finally  resolved  to  await  the  approaching 
forces  at  Thermopyla>  and  Artemisium.  The 
supreme  authority,  both  by  land  and  sea,  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spartans;  they  were  the 
natural  leaders  of  any  army  which  the  Greeks 
could  put  into  the  field,  and  the  allies  refused  to 
follow  unless  the  ships  also  were  under  their 
charge.  .  .  .  When  hostilities  were  suspended, 
the  congress  re-appears,  and  the  Greeks  once 
more  meet  at  the  Isthmus  to  apportion  the  spoil  and 
adjudge  the  prizes  of  valour.  In  the  next  year  ve 
hear  of  no  common  plan  of  operations,  the  fleet 
and  army  seeming  to  act  Independently  of  each 
other;  yet  we  observe  that  the  chiefs  of  the 
medizing  Thebans  were  taken  to  the  Isthmus 
(Corinth)  to  be  tried,  after  the  battle  of  Plataja. 
It  appears  then  that,  under  the  stress  of  the  great 
Persian  invasion,  the  Greeks  were  brought  Into 
an  alliance  or  confederation;  and  for  the  two 
years  from  midsummer  481  to  midsummer  479  a 
congress  continued  to  meet,  with  more  or  less 
interruption,  at  the  Isthmus,  consisting  of  pleni- 
potentiaries from  the  various  cities.  This  con- 
gress directed  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  so  far  as 
they  were  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Persian 
invasion.  When  the  Barbarians  were  finally  de- 
feated, and  there  was  no  longer  any  alarm  from 
that  source,  the  congress  seems  to  have  discon- 
tinued its  meetings.  But  the  alliance  remained ; 
the  cities  continued  to  act  in  common,  at  any  rate, 
so  iar  as  naval  operations  were  concerned,  and 
Sparta  was  still  the  leading  power." — E.  Abbott, 
Pericles  and  the  Golden  Age  of  Athens,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  C.  0.  !Ml\ller,  Uist.  and  Antiq.  of  the 
Doric  Race,  v.  1,  app.  4. 

B.C.  480.— The  Persian  War:  Thermopy- 
lae.— "Now  when  tidings  of  the  battle  that 
had  been  fought  at  JIarathou  [B.  C.  490]  reached 
the  ears  of  King  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
his  anger  against  the  Athenians,"  says  Herodotus, 
"which  had  been  already  roused  by  their  attack 
on  Sardis,  waxed  still  fiercer,  anil  he  became 
more  than  ever  eager  to  lead  an  army  against 
Greece.  Instantly  he  sent  off  messengers  to 
make  proclamation  through  the  several  states 
that  fresh  levies  were  to  be  raised,  and  these  at 
an  increased  rate ;  while  ships,  horses,  provisions 
and  transports  were  likewise  to  be  furnished. 
So  the  men  published  his  commands;  and  now 
all  Asia  was  m  commotion  by  the  space  of  three 
years."  But  before  his  preparations  were  com- 
pleted Darius  died.  His  son  Xerxes,  who  as- 
cended the  Persian  throne,  was  cold  to  the  Greek 
undertal.ing  and  reiiuired  long  per'^uasion  before 
he  took  it  up.  When  he  did  so,  however,  his 
preparations  were  on  a  scale  more  stupendous 
than  those  of  his  father,  and  consumed  nearly 
five  years.  It  was  not  until  ten  years  after 
^Marathon  that  Xerxes  led  ^.om  Sardis  a  host 
which  Herodotus  computes  at  1,700,000  meu,  be- 
sides half  a  million  more  which  manned  the  fleet 
he  hatl  assembled.  ' '  Was  there  a  nation  in  all 
Asia,"  cries  the  Greek  historian,  "  which  Xerxes 
did  not  bring  with  him  against  Greece  ?  Or  was 
there  a  river,  except  those  of  unusual  size,  which 
sulHced  for  his  troops  to  drink  ?  "  By  a  bridge  of 
boats  at  Abydos  the  army  crossed  the  Hellespont, 
and  moved  slowly  through  Thrace,  Macedonia 
and  Thessaly;  while  the  fleet,  moving  on  the 
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coast  circuit  of  tlie  same  countries,  avoided  the 
perilous  promontorv  of  Mount  Athos  by  cutting 
a  canal.  The  Greeks  had  determined  at  first  to 
make  their  stand  against  the  invaders  in  Thes- 
saly,  at  the  vale  of  Tempe ;  but  they  found  the 
post  imtenable  and  were  persuaded,  instead,  to 
guard  the  narrower  Pass  of  Thermopylce.  It 
was  there  that  the  Persians,  arriving  at  Trachis, 
near  the  Malian  gulf,  found  themselves  faced  by 
a  small  body  of  Greeks.  The  spot  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  lierodotus:  "As  for  the  entrance  into 
Greece  by  Trachis,  it  is,  at  its  narrowest  point, 
about  fifty  feet  wide.     This,  liowever,  is  not  the 

{)lace  ■  .here  the  passage  is  most  contracted ;  for 
t  is  still  narrower  a  little  above  and  a  little  be- 
low Thermopylte.  At  Alpeni,  which  is  lower 
down  tlian  that  place,  it  is  only  wide  enough  for 
a  single  carriage;  and  up  above,  at  the  river 
Phoenix,  near  the  town  called  Anthela,  it  is  the 
same.  Wesi.  of  Thermopyla;  rises  a  lofty  and 
precipitous  hill,  impossible  to  climb,  which  runs 
up  into  the  chain  of  (Eta;  while  to  the  east  the 
road  is  shut  iu  by  the  sea  and  by  marshes.  In 
this  place  are  the  warm  springs,  which  the 
natives  call  'The  Cauldrons';  and  above  them 
stands  an  altar  sacred  to  Hercules.  A  wall  had 
once  been  carried  "cross  the  opening;  and  iu 
this  there  had  of  old  times  been  a  gateway.  .  .  . 
King  Xerxes  pitched  his  camp  in  the  region  of 
3Ialis  called  Trachinia,  while  on  thei  side  the 
Greeks  occupied  the  straits.  These  straits  the 
Greeks  iu  general  call  Thermopyla;  (the  Hot 
Gates);  but  the  natives  and  those  who  dwell  in 
the  neighbourhood  call  them  Pykc  (the  Gates). 
.  .  .  The  Greeks  who  at  this  spot  awaited  the 
coming  of  Xerxes  were  the  following:  —  From 
Sparta,  300  men-at-arms;  from  Arcadia,  1,000 
Tegeans  and  Jlantineans,  500  of  each  people; 
120  Orchomeuians,  from  the  Arcadian  Orcbo- 
menus;  and  1,000  from  other  cities;  from  Cor- 
inth, 400  men;  from  Phlius,  200;  and  from 
Mycena;  80.  Such  was  the  number  from  the 
Peloponnese.  There  were  also  present,  from 
Boeotia,  700  Thespians  and  400  Thebans.  Be- 
sides these  troops,  the  Locrians  of  Opus  and  the 
Phocians  had  obeyed  the  call  of  their  country- 
men, and  sent,  the  former  all  the  force  they  had, 
the  latter  1,000  men.  .  .  .  The  various  nations 
liad  each  captains  of  tlieir  own  under  whom  they 
served;  but  the  one  to  whom  all  especially  looked 
up,  and  who  had  the  command  of  the  entire 
force,  was  the  Lacedaemonian,  Leonidas.  .  .  . 
The  force  with  Leonidas  was  sent  forward  by  the 
Spartans  in  advance  of  their  main  body,  that  the 
sight  of  them  might  encourage  the  allies  to  fight, 
and  hinder  them  from  going  over  to  the  Medcs, 
as  it  was  likely  they  miglit  have  done  had  they 
seen  Sparta  backward.  They  intended  presently, 
when  they  had  celebrated  the  Carneian  festival, 
which  was  what  now  kept  them  at  home,  to 
leave  a  garrison  in  Sparta,  and  hasten  in  full 
force  to  join  the  army.  The  rest  of  the  allies 
also  intended  to  act  similarly;  for  it  happened 
that  the  (Olympic  festival  fellexactly  at  this  same 
period.  None  of  them  looked  to  see  the  contest 
at  Thermopyla'  decided  so  speedily."  For  two 
days  Leonidas  and  his  little  army  held  the  pass 
against  the  Persians.  Then,  there  was  found  a 
traitor,  a  man  of  Malis,  who  betrayed  to  Xerxes 
the  secret  of  a  pathway  across  the  mountains,  by 
which  he  might  steal  into  the  rear  of  the  post  held 
by  tlie  Greek.s.  A  thousand  Phocians  had  been 
stationed  on  the  mouutaiu  to  guard  this  path ;  but 


they  took  fright  when  the  Persians  came  upon 
them  in  the  early  dawn,  and  fled  without  a  blow. 
When  Leonidas"learne(l  that  the  way  acro.ss  the 
mountain  was  open  to  the  enemy  he  knew  that 
his  defense  was  hopeless,  and  lie  ordered  his 
allies  to  retreat  while  there  was  vet  time.  But 
he  and  his  Spartans  remained,  thinking  it  "un- 
seemly "  to  quit  the  post  they  had  been  specially 
sent  to  guard.  The  Thespians  remained  with 
tliem,  and  tlie  Thebans — known  partisans  at 
heart  of  the  Pei-sians  —  were  forced  to  sta)*.  The 
latter  deserted  when  the  enemy  approached;  the 
Spartans  and  the  Thespians  fought  and  perished 
tn  the  last  man. — Herodotus,  lliiitory  {trans,  by 
Paidinson),  hk.  7. 

Also  in:  E.  Curtius.  IIi»t.  of  Greece,  bk.  3,  ch. 
1.— G.  Grote,  IIM.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  40  (r.  4). 
—See,  also,  Athens:  B.  C.  480-479. 

B.  C.  480.— The  Persian  Wars  :  Artemis- 
ium. — On  the  aj^iiroaeh  of  the  great  invading 
army  and  tieet  of  Xerxes,  the  Greeks  resolved  to 
meet  the  one  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  and  the 
other  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Euba?an 
channel.  "  The  northern  side  of  Eubtea  afforded 
a  commodious  and  advantageous  .station,  it  was 
a  long  beach,  called,  from  a  temple  at  its  eastern 
extremltv,  Artemisium,  capable  of  receiving  the 
galleys,  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  draw  them 
upon  the  shore,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the 
open  sea  and  the  coast  of  Magnesia,  and  con- 
sequently an  opportunity  of  watching  the  ene- 
my's movements  as  he  advanced  towards  the 
south;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  short  dis- 
tance from  Thermopyla;  enabled  tlie  fleet  to  keep 
up  a  quick  and  easy  communication  with  the  land 
force." — C.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  15  (v.  1). 
— The  Persian  fleet,  after  suffering  heavily  from 
a  destructive  storm  on  the  Magnesian  coast, 
reached  Apheta;,  opposite  Artemisium,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pagasa'an  gulf.  Notwithstanding 
its  losses,  it  still  vastly  outnumbered  the  arma- 
ment of  the  Greeks,  and  feared  nothing  but  the 
escape  of  the  latter.  But,  in  the  series  of  con- 
flicts which  ensued,  the  Greeks  were  generally 
victorious  and  proved  their  superior  naval  genius. 
They  could  not,  however,  afford  the  heavy  losses 
which  they  sustained,  and,  upon  hearing  of  the 
disaster  at  Thermopyla'  and  the  Pei-sian  posses- 
sion of  the  all-important  pa.ss,  they  deemed  it 
necessary  to  retreat. — W.  Mitford,  Hint,  of  Greece, 
ch.  8,  sect.  4  (r.  2). 

B.  C.  480.— The  Persian  'Wars :  Salamis.— 
Leonidas  and  his  Spartan  band  having  jjerished 
vainlv  at  Therniopylic,  in  their  heroic  attempt 
to  hold  the  pass  against  the  host  of  Xerxes,  and 
the  Greek  ships  at  Artemisium  having  vainly 
beaten  their  overwhelniug  enemies,  the  whole  of 
Greece  north  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  lay  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  invader.  Tiie  The- 
bans and  other  false-hearted  Greeks  joined  his 
ranks,  and  saved  their  own  cities  by  helping  to 
destroy  their  neighbors.  The  Plata'ans,  the  Thes- 
pians and  the  Athenians  abandoned  their  homes 
lu  haste,  conducted  their  families,  and  such  prop- 
erty as  they  might  snatch  awaj',  to  the  nearer 
i.slands  and  to  places  of  refuge  in  Peloponnesus. 
The  Greeks  of  Peloponnesus  rallied  in  force  to 
the  isthmus  and  began  there  the  building  of  a 
defensive  wall.  Their  fleet,  retiring  from  Arte- 
misium, was  drawn  together,  with  some  re-en- 
forcements, behind  the  island  of  Salamis,  which 
stretches  across  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Eleu- 
sis,  off  the  inner  coast  of  Attica,  near  Athens. 
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Meantime  the  Persians  Imd  utlvanccd  tliroiiiu'li 
Attita,  ent<'mi  tliedeserttdcityof  Athens,  taken 
the  Acroj/vdis,  wliich  a  small  iuxly  of  desperate 
patriots  n-solved  to  hold,  had  slain  its  defenders 
and  burned  its  tem|)les.  Tlieir  fleet  had  also 
been  assembled  in  tlie  bay  of  Plialerum  whieh 
was  lie  more  easterly  of' the  three  harbors  of 
Athens.  At  Salamis  the  Greeks  were  in  dispute. 
The  Corinthians  and  the  Peloponuesians  were 
iK-nt  upon  falling  back  with  the  fleet  to  the  isth- 
mus; the  Atheinans,  the  Eginetans  and  the 
.>iegarian8  looked  upon  all  as  lost  if  the  present 
combination  of  the  wliole  naval  power  of  Hellas 
in  tlie  narrow  strait  of  Salamis  was  permitted  to 
Ix'  broken  up.  At  length  Thenustoeles,  the 
Athenian  leader,  a  man  of  fertile  brain  and  over- 
bearing resolution,  determined  the  question  by 
sending  a  secret  message  to  Xerxes  that  the 
Greek  ships  had  prepared  to  escape  from  him. 
This  brought  down  the  Persian  fleet  upon  them 
at  once  and  left  them  no  chance  for  retreat.  Of 
tlie  memorable  fight  which  ensued  {Sept.  20  B.  C. 
480)  the  following  is  a  part  of  the  description 
given  by  Herodotus:  "Against  the  Athenians, 
who  lield  the  western  extremity  of  the  line 
towards  Eleusis,  were  placed  the  Pha-niciaus; 
against  the  Lacediemonians,  whose  station  was 
eastward  towanls  the  Pincus,  the  lonians.  Of 
these  last,  a  few  only  followed  the  ailvice  of 
Thcmistocles,  to  fight  backwardly;  the  greater 
number  did  far  otherwise.  .  .  .  Far  the  greater 
number  of  the  Persian  ships  engaged  in  this  bat- 
tle were  disabled,  either  by  the  Athenians  or  by 
the  Eginetans.  For  as  the  Greeks  fought  in 
order  and  kept  their  line,  while  the  barbarians 
were  in  confusion  and  had  no  plan  in  anything 
that  they  did,  the  issue  of  the  battle  could  scarce 
be  other  than  it  was.  Yet  the  Persians  fought 
far  more  bravely  here  than  at  Eub(ea,  and  indeed 
surpassed  themselves;  each  did  his  utmost 
through  fear  of  Xerxes,  for  each  thought  that 
the  king's  eye  was  upon  himself.  .  .  .  During 
tlie  whole  time  of  the  battle  Xerxes  satf  at  the 
base  of  the  hill  called  ^Egaleos,  over  against 
Salamis;  and  whenever  he  saw  any  of  his  own 
captains  perform  any  worthy  exploit  he  inquired 
concerning  him ;  and  the  man's  name  was  taken 
down  by  his  scribes,  together  with  the  names  of 
his  father  and  his  city.  .  .  .  When  the  rout  of 
the  barbarians  began,  and  they  sought  to  make 
their  escape  to  Phalerum,  the  Eginetans,  await- 
ing them  in  the  channel,  performed  exploits 
worthy  to  be  recorded.  Through  the  whole  of 
the  confused  struggle  the  Athenians  employed 
themselves  in  destroying  such  ships  as  either 
made  resistance  or  fled  to  shore ;  while  the  Egine- 
tans dealt  with  tliose  which  endeavoured  to  escape 
down  the  straits ;  so  that  the  Persian  vessels  were 
no  sooner  clear  of  the  Athenians  than  straight- 
way they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eginetan 
squadron.  .  .  .  Such  of  the  barbarian  vessels  as 
escaped  from  the  battle  fled  to  Phaierum,  and 
there  sheltered  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  land  army.  .  .  .  Xerxes,  when  he  saw 
the  extent  of  his  loss,  began  to  be  afraid  lest  the 
Greeks  might  be  counselled  by  the  lonians,  or 
without  their  advice  might  determine,  to  sail 
straight  to  the  Hellespont  and  break  down  the 
bridges  there ;  in  which  case  he  would  be  blocked 
up  in  Europe  and  run  great  risk  of  perishing. 
He  therefore  made  up  his  mind  to  fly." — Heroo- 
otus,  llixtory  (ed.  and  tr.  by  Bawlin»>n),  bk.  8, 
aect.  8i-a7  (r.  4). 


Also  in  :  E.  Curtius,  Hi»t.  of  Greece,  bk.  8,  ch. 
1  (c  2).— O.  Grote,  Hint,  of  Qrcere,  pt.  2,  ch.  4(r. 
4).— W.  W.  Goodwin,  The  Battle  of  Salamia 
{P(iper»  of  the  Am.  Sc/io'/l  at  Athens,  v.  1). 

B.  C.  479.— The  Persian  Wars :  Plataea.— 
When  Xerxes,  after  the  defeat  of  his  fleet  at 
Salamis,  fled  back  to  Asia  with  ])art  of  liis  dis- 
ordered host,  he  left  his  lieutenant,  ^lardonius, 
with  a  still  formidable  army,  to  repair  the  disas- 
ter and  accoini)lisli,  if  possible,  the  conquest  of 
the  Greeks.  Mardonius  retired  to  Thessaly  for 
the  winter,  but  returned  to  Attica  in  the  spring 
ami  drove  the  Athenians  once  more  from  their 
shattered  city,  which  they  were  endeavoring  to 
repair.  He  made  overtures  to  them  which  they 
rejected  with  scorn,  and  thereupon  he  destroyed 
everything  in  citv  and  country  which  could  be 
destroyed,  reducing  Athens  to  ruins  and  Attica 
to  a  desert.  The  Spartans  and  other  Pelopon- 
nesians  who  had  promised  support  to  the  Atheni- 
ans were  slow  in  coining,  but  they  came  in  strong 
force  at  last.  Mardonius  fell  back  into  Bceotia, 
where  he  took  up  a  favorable  position  in  a  plain 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus,  near  Platiea. 
This  was  in  September,  B.  C.  479.  According 
to  Herodotus,  he  had  300,000  "barbarian"  troops 
and  50,000  Greek  allies.  The  opposing  Greeks, 
who  followed  him  to  the  Asopus,  were  110,000 in 
number.  The  two  armies  watched  one  another 
for  more  than  ten  days,  unwilling  to  olTer  battle 
because  the  omens  were  on  both  sides  discourag- 
ing. At  length  the  Greeks  undertook  a  change 
of  position  and  Mardouius,  mistaking  this  for  a 
movement  of  retreat,  led  his  Persians  on  a  run  to 
attack  them.  It  was  a  fatal  mistake.  Tlie  Spar- 
tans, who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  Persian  assault, 
soon  convinced  the  deluded  Mardonius  that  they 
were  not  in  flight,  while  the  Athenians  dealt 
roughly  with  his  Theban  allies.  "The  barbari- 
ans," says  Herodotus,  "  many  times  seized  iiold 
of  the  Greek  spears  and  briike  them;  for  in  bold- 
ness and  warlike  spirit  the  Persians  were  not  a 
whit  inferior  to  the  Greeks;  but  they  were  with- 
out bucklers,  untrained,  and  far  below  the  enemy 
in  respect  of  skill  in  arms.  Sometimes  ti/igly, 
sometimes  in  botlies  of  ten,  now  fewer  and  now 
more  in  number,  they  dashed  forward  upon  the 
Spartan  ranks,  and  so  perished.  .  .  .  After  Mar- 
donius fell,  and  the  troops  with  him,  which  were 
the  main  strength  of  the  army,  perished,  the  re- 
mainder yielded  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  took 
to  flight.  Their  light  clothing  and  want  of 
bucklers  were  of  the  greatest  hurt  to  them:  for 
thej'  had  to  contend  against  men  heavily  armed, 
while  they  themselves  were  without  any  such 
defence."  Artabazus,  who  was  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  Persians,  and  who  had  40,000  im- 
mediately under  him,  did  not  strike  a  blow  in  the 
battle,  but  quitted  the  field  as  soon  as  be  saw 
the  turn  events  had  taken,  and  led  his  men  in  a 
retreat  which  had  no  pause  until  they  reached 
and  crossed  the  Hellespont.  Of  the  remainder 
of  the  300,000  of  Mardonius'  host,  only  3,000, 
according  to  Herodotus,  outlived  the  battle.  It 
was  the  end  of  the  Persian  invasions  of  Greece. 
— Herodotus,  History  {tr.  by  Raiclimon),  bk.  9. — 
G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  42  (0.  5).— C. 
Thirlwall,  Uigt.  of  Greece,  ch.  16  {v.  1).— Q.  W. 
Cox,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  2,  ch.  7  (p.  1). — In  cele- 
bration of  the  victory  an  altar  to  Zeus  was 
erected  and  consecrated  by  the  united  Greeks 
with  solemn  ceremonies,  a  (iuint«nnial  festival, 
called  the  Feast  of  Liberty,  was  instituted  at 
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PliiUea,  and  the  t<>rritory  of  the  Phitjcans  was 
declared  sacred  and  inviolable,  so  lonjr  as  they 
shouhl  maintain  the  appointed  sacrifices  and 
funend  honors  to  tlie  dead.  But  these  agree- 
ments did  not  avail  to  protect  the  Plata-ans  when 
the  subseciuent  Peloponiiesian  War  broite  out, 
and  they  stood  faithfully  among  the  allies  of 
Athens.  ' '  The  last  act  of  the  assembled  army 
was  the  expedition  against  Thebes,  in  order,  ac- 
cording to  the  obligation  incumbent  upon  them, 
to'takc  revenge  on  the  most  obstinate  ally  of  the 
national  enemy.  Eleven  days  after  the  battle 
Pausnnias  appeared  Irefore  the  city  and  demanded 
tlie  surrender  of  the  party -leaders,  responsible 
for  the  policy  of  Thebes.  Not  until  the  siege 
had  lasted  twenty  days  was  the  surrender  ob- 
tained. .  .  .  Timagcnidas  and  the  other  leaders 
of  the  Thebans  were  executed  as  traitors  against 
the  nation,  by  order  of  Pausanias,  after  he  had 
dismissed  the  confederate  army." — E.  Curtius, 
—Hint,  of  Greece,  bk.  3,  ch.  1  (r.  2). 

B.  C.  470. — The  Persian  Wars :  Mycale. — 
The  same  clay,  in  September,  B.  C.  479,  on  which 
the  Greeks  at  Platica  destroyed  the  army  of 
Mardonius,  witnessed  an  almost  equal  victory 
won  by  their  compatriots  of  the  fleet,  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  The  Persian  fleet,  to  avoid  a 
battle  with  them,  had  retreated  to  Mycale  on  the 
narrow  strait  between  the  island  of  Samos  and 
the  mainland,  where  a  land-army  of  60,000  men 
was  stationed  at  the  time.  Here  they  drew  their 
ships  on  shore  and  surrounded  them  with  a 
rampart.  The  Greeks,  under  Leotychides  the  La- 
cedoemonian,  landed  and  attacked  the  whole  com- 
bined force.  The  lonians  in  the  Persian  army 
turned  against  their  masters  and  helped  to  de- 
stroy them.  The  rout  was  complete  and  only  a 
small  remnant  escaped  to  reach  Sardis,  where 
Xerxes  was  still  lingering. — Herodotus,  History 
(tr.  by  Iluwlinson),  bk.  9. 

Also  in:  C.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  16 
(i'.  1).— G.  Grote,  Hist,  'of  Greece,  pt.  2,  c7i.  42  {p.  5). 

B.  C.  479-478.— Athens  assumes  the  protec- 
tion of  Ionia. — Sieee  and  capture  of  Sestus. — 
Rebuilding  and  enlargement  of  Athens  and  its 
walls.— Interference  of  Sparta  foiled  by  The- 
mistocles.     See  Athens:  B.  C.  479-478. 

B.  C.  478-477. — Reduction  of  Byzantium. — 
Mad  conduct  of  Pausanias.— His  recall. — 
Alienation  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  from  Sparta. 
—Their  closer  union  with  Athens.— With- 
drawal of  the  Spartans  from  the  war. — Forma- 
tion of  the  Delian  Confer  racy.— "  Sestos  had 
fallen:  but  Byzantion  anu  the  Thrakian  Do- 
riskos,  with  Eion  on  the  Strymon  and  many  other 
places  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Egean,  were 
still  held  by  Persian  garrisons,  when,  in  the  year 
after  the  battle  of  Plataiai,  Pausanias,  as  com- 
mander of  the  confederate  fleet,  sailed  with  20 
Peloponnesian  and  30  Athenian  ships  to  Kypros 
(Cyprus)  and  thence,  having  recovered  the  greater 
part  of  the  island,  to  Byzantion.  The  resistance 
here  was  as  obstinate  perhaps  as  at  Sestos ;  but 
the  place  was  at  length  reduced,  and  Sparta 
stood  for  the  moment  at  the  head  of  a  triumphant 
confederacy.  It  was  now  in  her  power  to  weld 
the  isolated  units,  which  made  up  the  Hellenic 
world,  into  something  like  an  organised  society, 
and  to  kindle  in  it  something  like  national  life. 
.  .  .  But  she  had  no  statesman  capable,  like 
Themistokles,  of  seizing  on  a  golden  opportunity, 
while  in  her  own  generals  she  founil  her  great- 
est enemies."     Pausanias  "was,  it  would  seem, 


dazzle<l  by  Persian  wealth  and  enamoured  of 
Persian  pleasures.  He  had  roused  the  indigna- 
tion of  his  own  people  by  having  his  name  in- 
scribed, as  leader  of  a'l  the  Greek  forces,  on  the 
tripod  which  ^vas  to  commemorate  the  victory  of 
Plataiai:  and  now  his  arrogance  and  tyranny 
were  to  excite  at  Byzantion  a  discontent  and  im- 
patience destined  to  be  followed  by  more  serious 
consequences  to  his  country  as  well  as  to  him- 
self. On  the  fall  of  Byzantion  he  sent  to  the 
Persian  king  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  city,  and 
spread  the  report  that  they  had  escaped,  lie  for- 
warded at  the  same  time,  it  is  said,  ...  a  letter 
in  which  he  informed  Xerxes  that  he  wished  to 
marry  his  daughter  and  to  nnike  him  lord  of  all 
Hellas."  Xerxes  opened  negotiations  with  him, 
and  "the  head  of  tlds  miserable  man  was  now 
fairly  turned.  Clad  in  Persian  garb,  he  aped  the 
privacy  of  Asiatic  despots ;  and  when  he  came 
forth  from  his  palace  it  was  to  make  a  roval 
progress  through  Thrace,  surrounded  by  Median 
and  Egyptian  life  guards,  and  to  show  his  in- 
solence to  men  who  were  at  least  his  equals. 
The  reports  of  this  significant  change  in  the  be- 
haviour of  Pausanias  led  to  his  recall.  He  was 
put  on  his  trial ;  but  his  accusers  failed  to  estab- 
lish the  personal  charges  brought  against  him, 
while  his  Medism  a'so  was  dismissed  as  not  fully 
proved.  The  suspicion,  however,  was  so  strong 
that  he  was  deprived  of  his  command.  .  .  .  All 
these  events  were  tending  to  alienate  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  and  the  islanders  of  the  Egean  from  a 
state  which  showed  itself  incapable  of  maintain- 
ing its  authority  over  its  own  servants."  Even 
before  the  recall  of  Pausanius,  "the  Asiatic 
Greeks  intreated  Aristeides  the  Athenian  com- 
mander to  admit  them  into  direct  relations  with 
Athens;  and  the  same  change  of  feeling  had 
passed  over  all  the  non-medising  Greek  states 
with  the  exception  of  the  Peloponnesian  allies  of 
Sparta.  In  short,  it  had  become  clear  that  all 
Hellas  was  divided  into  two  great  sections,  the 
one  gravitating  as  naturally  to  Sparta,  the  great 
land  power,  as  the  other  gravitated  tt>  Athens 
with  her  maritime  preponderance.  When  there- 
fore a  Spartan  commission  headed  by  Dorkis  ar- 
rived with  a  small  force  to  take  the  place  of 
Pausanias,  they  were  met  by  passive  resistance 
where  they  had  looked  for  submission ;  and  their 
retirement  from  the  field  in  which  they  were  un- 
able to  compel  obedience  left  the  confederacy  an 
accomplished  fact. " — G.  W.  Cox,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
bk.  2,  ch.  8  (r.  2). — This  confederacy  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  with  Athens,  now  deflnitely  organized,  is 
known  as  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  or  the  Delian 
League.  ' '  To  Athens,  as  decidedly  the  prepon- 
derant power,  both  morally  and  materially,  was 
of  necessity,  and  also  with  free  good-will,  con- 
signed the  headship  and  chief  control  of  the 
affairs  and  conduct  of  the  alliance;  a  position 
that  carried  with  it  the  responsibility  of  the  col- 
lection and  administration  of  a  common  fund, 
and  the  presidency  of  the  assemblies  of  delegates. 
As  time  went  on  and  circumstances  altered,  the 
terms  of  confederation  were  modified  in  various 
instances;  but  at  first  the  general  rule  was  the 
contribution,  not  only  of  money  or  siiips,  but  of 
actual  personal  service.  .  .  .  We  have  no  precise 
enumeration  of  the  allies  of  Athens  at  this  early 
time,  but  the  course  of  the  history  brings  up  the 
mention  of  many.  .  .  .  Crete  was  never  directly 
affected  by  these  events,  and  Cyprus  was'also 
soon  to  be  left  aside ;  but  otherwise  all  the  Greek 
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isJiindsof  the  Aegean  nortliwnnls — except  Melos, 
Them,  Aeginii,  and  Cytliem  — were  contril)Utory, 
including  Eiiboeu;  lis  were  tlie  cities  on  tlie 
coasts  of  Tlirace  and  the  C'iialeidic  i)eninsul« 
from  the  Macedonian  boundary  to  tlie  Helles- 
pont; Byzunliuin  and  various  cities  on  tlie  coasts 
of  tlie  I'ropontis,  and  less  cert.iinlvof  the  Euxine; 
the  important  series  of  cities  on  the  western  coast 
of  Asia  .Minor — tlioutrli  apparently  withconsider- 
nble  exceptions  —  Aeolian,  Ionian,  Dorian,  and 
Curian.  as  far  asCaunus  at  least  on  tlie  borders  of 
Lycia,  if  imt  even  round  to  tlie  Chelidonian  isles. 
Tlie  sacred  island  of  Delos  was  chosen  as  tiie  de- 
pository of  tlie  coiiiinon  tren.sure  and  the  place  of 
me«'ting  of  the  contriliutors.  Apart  from  its 
central  convenience  and  defensibleness  as  an 
island,  and  tlicsancity  of  the  temple,  .  .  .  it  was 
n  traditional  cent  re  for  solemn  reunions  of  lonians 
from  either  .side  the  Aegean.  .  .  .  At  the  distinct 
re(piest  of  the  allies  the  Athenians  appointed 
Aristides  to  superintend  the  dillUult  process  of 
assi'ssing  tlie  various  forms  and  amounts  of  con- 
tril)Utiou.  .  .  .  The  total  annual  amount  of  tlie 
as.sessinent  was  the  large  sum  of  460  talents 
(£112,12.')),  and  this  perhaps  not  inclusive  of,  but 
only  sui)plementary  to.  the  costly  supply  of 
equipiK'd  ships."— W.  W.  lAoyd,' The  Age  of 
Peridtn,  ch.  U  (e.  1). 

Also  ix:  E.  Abbott,  Hint,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch. 
QinulH. 

B.  C.  477-462,  —  Advancing  democracy  of 
Athens. — Sustentation  of  the  Commons  from 
the  Confederate  Treasury. — The  stripping  of 
power  from  the  Areopagus.  See  Athex.s  :  B.  C. 
477-4tV2. 

B.  C.  477-461.— Athens  as  the  head  of  the 
Delian  League.  —  Triumph  of  Anti-Spartan 
policy  at  Athens  and  approach  of  war. — Ostra- 
cism of  Cimon. — "Between  the  end  of  the  Per- 
sian war  and  tlie  year  404  B.  C,  Sparta  had  sunk 
from  the  champion  of  the  whole  of  Hellas  to  tiie 
half-discredited  leader  of  the  Pelopounese  only. 
Athens,  on  the  contrary,  had  risen  from  a  subor- 
dinate member  of  the  league  controlled  by  Sparta 
to  be  the  leader  and  almost  the  mistress  of  a 
league  more  daiigerous  than  tliat  over  which 
Sparta  held  sway.  Sparta  unquestionably  en- 
tertained towards  Athens  the  jealous  hatred  of  a 
defeated  rival.  By  what  steps  Athens  was  in- 
creasing her  control  over  the  Delian  League,  and 
changing  her  position  from  that  of  a  president  to 
that  of  an  absolute  ruler  [see  Athens:  B.  C. 
466-4")4],  will  be  explained.  .  .  .  She  was  at  the 
same  time  i>ro,seeuting  the  war  against  Persia 
with  conspicuous  success.  Her  leader  in  this 
task  was  Cimon.  lu  the  domain  of  juacticc 
Athens  produced  no  nobler  sou  than  this  man. 
He  was  the  son  of  lyiiltiades,  the  victor  of  3Iara- 
thon,  and  by  heredity  and  inclination  took  his 
stand  with  the  conservative  party  in  Athens  [see 
Atueks:  B.C.  477-462,  to  40O'-449].  He  suc- 
ceeded here  to  the  leading  position  of  Aristides, 
and  he  jiossessed  all  that  statesman's  purity  of 
character.  ...  It  was  as  a  naval  commander, 
and  as  a  supporter  of  a  forward  policy  against 
Persia,  that  Cimon  won  his  greatest  renown. 
But  he  had  also  a  keen  interest  in  the  domestic 
development  of  Atliens  and  her  attitude  to  the 
other  states  of  Greece.  To  maintain  friendship 
with  SparU  was  the  root  of  all  his  policy.  His 
perfect  honesty  in  supporting  this  policy  was 
nev(5r  questioned,  and  Sparta  recognised  his  good 
will  to  them  by  appointing  hiiii  Proxeuua  in 


Athens.  It  was  his  duty  in  this  capacity  to  pro- 
tect any  Spartan  resident  in  or  ^  isitlng  Atiiena. 
His  character  and  personality  were  eminentl}'  at- 
tractive. .  .  .  Under  his  guidance  the  Athenian 
fleet  struck  Persia  blow  on  blow.  ...  In  406, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Eurvinedon  in  Pamphvlia 
[see  Athens.  B.  C.  470-400],  the  Persian  fleet 
was  destroyed,  and  after  a  fierce  struggle  her 
land  forces  Jilso  were  defeated  with  very  great 
slaugliter.  It  was  long  before  Persian  influence 
counted  for  anything  again  on  tlie  waters  of  the 
Alediterranean.'  Cimon,  with  the  personal  quali- 
ties of  Aristides,  had  obtained  the  successes  of 
Themistocles.  Opposition  to  Cimon  was  not 
wanting.  The  Atiienian  democracy  liad  entered 
on  a  path  that  seemed  blocked  by  his  personal 
supremacy.  And  now  the  party  of  advancing 
democracy  pos.sessed  a  leader,  the  ablest  and 
greatest  that  it  was  ever  to  possess.  Pericles 
was  about  thirty  years  of  age.  .  .  .  He  was  re- 
lated to  great  families  through  both  father  and 
mother,  and  to  great  famili  's  that  had  cham- 
l)ioned  the  democratic  side.  His  father  Zanthip- 
pus  had  prosecuted  Miltiades,  the  father  of 
Cimon.  ...  To  lead  the  party  of  advanced  de- 
mocmcy  was  to  attack  Cimon,  against  whom  he 
had  hereditary  hostility.  .  .  .  When  in  405  Tha- 
sos  rebelled  from  Atliens,  defeat  was  certain 
unless  she  found  allies.  She  applied  to  Sparta 
for  assistance.  Athens  and  Sparta  were  still 
nominally  allies,  for  the  creation  of  the  Delian 
League  laid  not  openly  destroj'ed  the  alliance 
that  had  subsisted  between  them  since  the  days 
of  tlie  Pereian  war.  But  tlie  Thasiaus  hoped  that 
Sparta's  jealousy  of  Atliens  might  induce  her 
to  disregard  the'  alliance.  And  they  reckoned 
rightly.  Tlie  Spartan  fleet  was  so  weak  that  no 
interference  upon  the  sea  could  be  thought  of, 
but  if  Attica  were  attacked  by  laud  tht  Athe- 
nians would  be  forced  to  draw  off  some  part  of 
their  armament  from  Thasos.  Sparta  gave  a 
secret  promi.se  that  this  attack  should  be  made. 
But  before  they  could  fultil  their  promise  their 
own  city  was  overwhelmed  by  a  terrible  earth- 
quake. .  .  .  Only  five  houses  were  left  standing, 
and  twenty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  lost  their 
lives.  King  Archidamus  saved  tlie  state  from 
even  more  appalling  ruin.  While  tlie  inhabitants 
were  dazed  with  the  catastrophe,  he  ordered  the 
alarm-trumpet  to  be  blown ;  the  military  instincts 
of  the  Spartans  answered  to  the  call,  mid  all  that 
were  left  assembled  outside  of  the  city  safe  from 
the  falling  ruins.  Archidamus's  presence  of 
mind  .saved  them  from  even  greater  danger  than 
that  of  earthquake.  The  disaster  seemed  to  tlie 
masses  of  Helots  that  surrounded  Sparta  clear 
eviilence  of  the  wrath  of  the  god  Poseidon.  .  . 
The  Helots  seized  arms,  therefore,  and  from  all 
sides  ruslied  upon  Sparta.  Thanks  to  Archida- 
mus's action,  they  found  the  Spartans  collected 
and  ready  for  battle.  They  fell  back  upon  Mes- 
senia,  and  concentrated  their  strengtli  round 
Mount  Ithome,  the  natural  Acropolis  of  that  dis- 
trict. .  .  .  All  the  efforts  of  their  opponents, 
never  very  successful  in  sieges,  failed  to  dis- 
lodge them.  At  last,  in  404,  Sparta  had  to  ap- 
peal to  her  allies  for  help  against  her  own  slaves; 
and,  as  Athens  was  her  ally,  she  appealed  to 
Athens.  Should  the  help  be  granted  ?  .  .  .  Cimon 
advocated  the  granting  of  Sparta's  demand  with 
all  his  strength.  .  .  .  But  there  was  much  to  be 
said  on  the  other  side,  and  it  was  said  by  Ephial- 
tes  and  Pericles.   The  whole  of  Periclcs's  foreigu 
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policy  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  union 
between  Athens  and  Spuria  was  luulesirable  and 
impossible.  In  everything  they  stootl  at  opposite 
poles  of  thought.  .  .  .  Cimon  gained  the  vote 
of  the  people.  He  went  at  once  with  a  force  of 
four  thousand  heavy -armed  soldiers  to  Ithome. 
Atlienlan  soldiers  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for 
tlieir  ability  in  the  conduct  of  sieges;  but,  de- 
spite their  arrival,  the  Helots  in  Ithome  still 
held  out.  And  soon  the  Spartans  grew  suspici- 
ous of  the  Athenian  contingent.  The  failure  of 
Sparta  was  so  clearly  to  the  interest  of  Athens 
tliat  the  Spartans  could  not  believe  that  the 
Athenians  were  in  earnest  in  trying  to  prevent 
it;  and  at  last  Cimon  was  told  that  Sparta  no 
longer  had  need  of  tlie  Athenian  force.  The  in- 
sult was  all  the  more  evident  because  none  of  the 
other  allies  were  dismissed.  Cimon  at  once  re- 
turned to  Athens  [see  Messenian  Waii,  The 
Thiud].  ...  On  his  return  ho  still  opposed 
those  complete  democratic  changes  that  Pericles 
and  Ephialtes  were  at  this  time  mtroducing  into 
the  state.  A  vote  of  ostracism  was  demanded. 
The  requisite  number  of  votes  fell  to  Cimon,  and 
he  had  to  retire  into  exile  (461).  ...  His  ostra- 
cism doubtless  allowed  the  democratic  chaufjes, 
in  any  case  inevitable,  to  be  accomplished  with- 
out much  opposition  or  obstruction,  but  it  also 
deprived  Athens  of  her  best  soldier  at  a  time 
when  she  needed  all  her  military  talent.  For 
Athens  could  not  forget  Sparta's  msult.  In  461 
she  renounced  the  alliance  with  her  that  had  ex- 
isted since  the  Persian  wars;  and  that  this  rup- 
ture did  not  mean  neutrality  was  made  clear 
when,  immediately  afterwards,  Athens  contracted 
an  alliance  with  Argos,  always  the  enemy  and 
now  the  dangerous  enemy  of  Sparta,  and  with 
the  Thessalians,  who  also  had  grounds  of  hos- 
tility to  Sparta.  Under  such  circumstances  war 
could  not  be  long  in  coming." — A.  J.  Grant, 
Greece  in  the  Age  of  Pericles,  cfi.  5. 

Also  in  :  Plutarch,  Cimon ;  Pericles.  —  C. 
Thirl  wall.  His',  of  Greece,  ch.  17  (o.  3).— E.  Ab- 
bott, Pericles  and  the  Golden  Age  of  Athens,  ch. 
6-6. 

B.  C.  460-449. — Disastrous  Athenian  expe- 
dition to  E^pt. — Cimon's  last  enterprise 
aeainst  the  Persians. — The  disputed  Peace 
of  Cimon,  or  Callias.— Five  years  truce  be- 
tween Athens  and  Sparta.  See  Athens:  B.C. 
460-449. 

B.  C.  458-456.  —  Alliance  of  Corinth  and 
.£gina  against  Athens  and  Megara. — Athe- 
nian victories. — Siege  and  conquest  of  JEzina.. 
— The  Spartans  in  Bceotia. — Defeat  of  Atnens 
at  Tanagra.  —  Her  success  at  CEnophyta. 
— Humiliation  of  Thebes. — Athenian  ascen- 
dancy restored. — Crippled  by  the  great  earth- 
quake of  464  B.  C. ,  and  harassed  by  the  succeed- 
ing Messenian  War,  "nothing  could  be  done,  on 
the  part  of  Sparta,  to  oppose  the  establishment 
and  extension  of  the  separate  alliance  between 
Athens  and  Argos ;  and  accordingly  the  states  of 
Northern  Peloponnesus  commenced  their  arma- 
ments against  Atliens  on  their  own  account,  in 
order  to  obtain  by  force  what  formerly  they  had 
achieved  by  secret  intrigues  and  by  pushing  for- 
ward Sparta.  To  stop  the  progress  of  the  Attic 
power  was  a  necessary  condition  of  their  own 
existence ;  and  thus  a  new  warlike  group  of  states 
formed  itself  among  the  members  of  the  disrupt- 
ed confederation.  The  Corinthians  entered  into 
a  secret  alliance  with  ^giua  and  Epidaurus,  and 
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endeavored  to  extend  their  territory  and  obtain 
strong  positions  bevond  the  Isthmus  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Megara.  This  they  considered  of  special 
importance  to  them,  inasmuch  as  they  knew  the 
Megareans,  whose  small  country  lay  in  the  midst 
between  the  two  hostile  alliances,  to  be  allies 
little  deserving  of  trust.  .  .  .  The  fears  of  the 
Corinthians  were  realized  sooner  than  they  had 
anticipated.  The  Megareans,  under  the  pressure 
of  events,  renounced  their  treaty  obligations  to 
Sparta,  and  joined  the  Attico-Argive  alliance. 
.  .  .  Tlie  passes  of  the  Geranea,  the  inlets  and 
outlets  of  the  Doric  peninsula,  now  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians;  Megara  became  an  out 
work  of  Athens;  Attic  troops  occupied  its  towns; 
Attic  ships  cruised  in  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  where 
harbors  stood  open  to  them  at  Pegie  and  ^Egos- 
thena.  The  Athenians  were  eager  to  unite 
Megara  as  closely  as  possible  to  them.selves,  and 
.for  this  reason  immediately  built  two  lines  of 
walls,  which  connected  ilegara  with  its  port 
Nisiea,  eight  stadia  off,  and  renderetl  both  places 
impregnal)le  to  the  Peloponner.ians.  This  ex- 
tension of  the  hostile  power  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  Isthmus,  and  into  the  waters  of  the  western 
gulf,  seemed  to  the  maritime  cities  of  Pelopon- 
nesus to  force  them  into  action.  Corinth,  Epi- 
daurus, and  ^gina  commenced  an  offensive  war 
against  Athens  —  a  war  which  opened  without 
having  been  formally  declared ;  and  Athens  un- 
hesitatingly accepted  the  challenge  thrown  out 
with  sufficient  distinctness  in  the  armaments  of 
her  adversaries.  Myronides,  an  experienced 
general  and  statesman,  .  .  .  landed  with  an  Atv 
tic  squadron  near  Halieis  (where  the  frontiers  of 
the  Epidaurians  and  Argives  met),  and  here 
found  a  united  force  of  Corinthians,  Epidaurians, 
and  ^Eginetans  awaiting  him.  Myronides  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  campaign.  A  few  months 
later  the  hostile  fleets  met  off  the  island  of  Cecry- 
phalea,  between  ..Egina  and  the  coast  of  Epi- 
daurus. The  Athenians  were  victorious,  and  the 
struggle  now  closed  round  ^Egina  itself.  Imme- 
diately opposite  the  island  ensued  a  second  great 
naval  battle.  Seventy  of  the  enemy's  ships  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  whose  victorious 
fleet  without  delay  surrounded  ^Egina.  The 
Peloponnesians  were  fully  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  JBgina  to  them.  Three  hundred  hop- 
lites  came  to  the  relief  of  the  island,  and  the 
Corinthians  marched  across  the  Geranea  into 
Megaris  to  the  relief  of  ^gina.  It  seemed  im- 
possible that,  while  the  fleet  of  the  Athenians 
was  fighting  in  the  land  of  the  Nile,  and  another 
was  lying  before  ^gina,  they  should  have  a 
third  army  in  readiness  for  Megara.  But  the 
Peloponnesians  had  no  conception  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  action  belonging  to  the  Athenians. 
True,  the  whole  military  levy  was  absent  from 
the  country,  and  only  enough  men  were  left  at 
home  for  the  mere  defence  of  the  walls.  Yet  all 
were  notwithstanding  agreed  that  neither  should 
-.Egina  be  given  up  nor  the  new  allies  be  left  in 
the  lurch.  Myronides  advanced  to  meet  the 
Corinthians  with  troops  composed  of  those  who 
had  passed  the  age  of  military  service  or  not  yet 
readied  it.  In  the  first  fight  he  held  his  ground : 
when  the  hostile  forces  returned  for  the  second 
time,  they  were  routed  with  tremendous  loss. 
Megara  was  saved,  and  the  energy  of  the 
Athenians  had  been  mo.st  splendidly  established. 
In  attestation  of  it  the  sepulchral  pillars  were 
erected  in  the  Ceramicus,  ou  which  were  inscribed 
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the  names  of  the  Athenian  soldiers  who  limi 
fallen  in  one  and  the  same  year  (Ol.  Ixxx  3;  B.  C 
458-7)  ofT  Cynrus.  in  Ejrypt,  IMi«'nicia,  Ilalieis, 
.Egina,  an<l  Me^jtam.  A  fragment  of  this  re- 
markable liistorical  dofinncnt  is  prest-rved  to  this 
(lay.  While  thus  many  years'  accmnulation  of 
combustible  materials  liacl  suddenly  broken  out 
into  a  flame  of  the  fiercest  war  in  Central  Greece, 
new  complications  also  arose  in  the  north.  The 
Thebans,  who  had  suffered  so  deep  a  humiliation, 
believed  the  time  to  have  arrived  when  the 
events  of  tlie  past  were  forgotten,  and  when  they 
couhl  attain  to  new  importance  and  power.  In 
opposition  to  them  tlie  Phocians  put  forth  their 
strength.  .  .  .  After  the  dissolution  of  the 
Hellenic  Confederation,  and  the  calamities 
which  had  befallen  the  Spartans,  the  Phocians 
thought  they  might  venture  an  attack  upon  the 
Dorian  tetrapolis,  in  order  to  extend  their  fron- 
tiers in  this  direction.  .  .  .  For  Sparta  it  was  a 
point  of  honor  not  to  desert  the  primitive  com- 
munities of  the  Dorian  race.  She  roused  herself 
to  a  vigorous  effort,  and,  notwithstanding  all  her 
losses  and  the  continuance  of  the  war  in  Mes- 
senia,  was  able  to  send  11,500  men  of  her  own 
troops  and  those  of  the  confederates  across  the 
Isthmus  before  the  Athenians  hod  time  to  place 
any  obstacles  in  their  way  [B.  C.  4571.  The  Pho- 
cians were  forced  to  relinquish  their  conquests. 
But  when  the  Spartan  troops  were  about  to  re- 
turn home  across  the  Isthmus  they  found  the 
mountain- passes  occupied  by  Athens,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth  made  equally  insecure  by  the 
presence  of  hostile  ships.  Nothing  remained  for 
the  Lacedtemonians  but  to  march  into  Boeotia, 
where  their  presence  was  welcome  to  Thebes. 
They  entered  the  valley  of  the  Asopus,  and  en- 
camped in  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  not  far  from 
the  frontiers  of  Attica.  Without  calculating  the 
consequences,  the  Athenians  had  brought  them- 
selves into  an  extremely  dangerous  situation. 
.  .  .  Their  difBculties  increased  when,  contem- 
poraneously, evil  signs  of  treasonable  plots  made 
their  appearance  in  the  interior  of  the  city  [see 
Athens:  B.  C.  460-449].  .  .  .  Thus,  then,  it 
was  now  necessary  to  contend  simultaneously 
against  foes  within  and  foes  without,  to  defend 
the  constitution  as  well  as  the  independence 
of  the  state.  Nor  was  the  question  merely 
as  to  an  isolated  attack  and  a  transitory  danger ; 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Spartans  in  Bceotia  clearly 
showed  that  it  was  now  their  intention  to  restore 
to  power  Thebes  .  .  .  because  they  were  anxious 
to  have  in  the  rear  of  Athens  a  state  able  to  stop 
the  extension  of  the  Attic  power  in  Central 
Greece.  This  intention  could  be  best  fulfilled  by 
supporting  Thebes  in  the  subiugation  of  the 
otlier  Boeotian  cities.  For  this  purpose  the 
Peloponnesians  had  busily  strengthened  the 
Theban,  i.  e.  the  oligarchical  party,  in  the  whole 
of  the  country,  and  encircled  Thebes  itself  with 
new  fortifications.  Thebes  was  from  a  country 
town  to  become  a  great  city,  an  independent 
fortified  position,  and  a  base  for  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  cause  in  Central  Greece.  Hence  Athens 
could  not  have  found  herself  threatened  by  a 
more  dangerous  complication.  The  whole  civic 
army  accordingly  took  the  field,  amounting,  to- 
gether with  the  Argives,  and  other  allies,  to 
14,000  men,  besides  a  body  of  Thessalian  cavalry. 
In  the  low  ground  by  the  Asopus  below  Tanagra 
the  armies  met.  An  arduous  and  sanguinary 
struggle  ensued,  in  which  for  the    first   time 


Athens  and  Sparta  mutually  tested  their  powers 
in  a  regular  battle.  For  u  long  time  the  result 
was  doubtful ;  till  in  the  very  thick  of  the  l)attie 
the  cavalry  went  over  to  the  enemy,  probably  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Laconian  party.  This  act 
of  treason  decided  the  day  in  favor  of  Sparta, 
although  patriotic  Athenians  wouUl  never  con- 
sent to  count  this  among  the  battles  lost  by 
Athens.  The  Spartans  were  far  from  fulfilling 
the  expectations  of  the  party  of  the  Oligarclis. 
As  soon  as  they  knew  that  the  passes  of  tlic 
Isthmus  were  once  more  open,  they  took  their  de- 
parture, towards  the  fall  of  the  year,  through 
Megara,  making  this  little  country  suffer  for  its 
defection  by  the  devastation  of  its  territory.  .  .  . 
They  reckoned  upon  Thebes  being  for  the  pres- 
ent strong  enough  to  maintain  herself  against 
her  neighbors;  for  ulterior  offensive  operations 
against  Athens,  Tanagra  was  to  serve  as  a  base. 
The  plan  was  gootl,  and  the  conjuncture  of  affairs 
favorable.  But  whatever  the  Spartans  did,  they 
did  only  by  halves:  they  concluded  a  truce  for 
four  months,  and  quitted  the  ground.  The 
Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  intention 
of  allowing  a  menacing  power  to  establish  itself 
on  the  frontiers  of  their  country.  Witliout 
waiting  for  the  return  of  the  fair  season,  they 
crossed  Mount  Fames  two  months  after  the 
battle,  before  any  thoughts  of  war  were  enter- 
tained in  Boeotia;  Alyronides,  who  was  in  com- 
mand, defeatetl  the  Theban  array  which  was  to 
defend  the  valley  of  the  Asopus,  near  (Enophyta. 
This  battle  with  one  blow  put  an  end  to  all  the 
plans  of  Thebes;  the  walls  of  Tanagra  were 
razed.  Myronides  continued  his  march  from 
town  to  town ;  everywhere  the  existing  govern- 
ments were  overthrown,  and  democratic  consti- 
tutions established  with  the  help  of  Attic  par- 
tisans. .  .  .  Thus,  after  a  passing  humiliation, 
Athens  was  soon  more  powerful  than  ever,  and 
her  sway  extended  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  the 
Phocians.  Nay,  during  the  same  campaign  she 
extended  her  military  dominion  as  far  as  Locris. 
.  .  .  Meanwhile  the  JEginetans  also  were  gradu- 
ally losing  their  power  of  resistance.  For  nine 
months  they  had  resisted  the  Attic  squadron. 
.  .  .  Now  their  strength  was  exhausted ;  and  the 
proud  island  of  the  ^acidse,  which  Pindar  had 
sung  as  the  mother  of  the  men  who  in  the 
glorious  rivalry  of  the  festive  games  shone  out 
before  all  other  Hellenes,  had  to  dow  down  before 
the  irresistible  good  fortune  of  the  Athenians, 
and  was  forced  to  pull  down  her  walls,  to  deliver 
up  her  vessels  of  war,  and  bind  herself  to  the 
payment  of  tribute.  Contemporaneously  with 
this  event,  the  two  arns  of  walls  [at  Athens] 
.  .  .  between  the  upper  and  lower  town  were 
completed.  Athens  was  now  placed  beyond  the 
fear  of  any  attack.  .  .  .  The  Peloponnesiau  con- 
federation was  shaken  to  its  very  foundations ; 
and  Sparta  was  still  let  and  hindered  by  the 
Messenian  revolt,  while  the  Athenians  were  able 
freely  to  dispose  of  their  military  and  naval 
forces." — E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  3,  ch.  3 
{r>.  2). 

Also  in  :  G.  W.  Cox,  Hi»t.  of  Greece,  bk.  2,  eh. 
9  (p.  2). — Thucydides,  Peloponnman  War  {tr.  by 
Jowett),  bk.  1,  sect.  107-108. 

B.  C.  449-445. — Quarrel  of  Delphians  and 
Phocians. — Interference  of  Sparta  and  Athens. 
—  Boeotian  revolution. — Defeat  of  Athenians 
at  Coroneia. — Revolt  of  Euboea  and  Meg^ara. 
—The  Thirty  Years  Truce.— In  449  B.  C.  "on 
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occanion  of  a  dispute  l)etween  the  Delphiiins  and 
tlic  Phocians  as  to  which  should  have  the  care  of 
the  temple  and  its  treasures,  the  Lacodiemonlans 
sent  an  army,  and  gave  them  to  the  fonner ;  btit 
as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Pericles  led  thither 
an  Athenian  army,  and  put  the  Phocians  in  pos- 
session. Of  this  the  Lacediemonians  took  no 
notice.  The  right  of  Promanty,  or  tlrst  consult- 
ing the  oracle,  which  hiul  been  given  to  Sparta 
by  the  Dolphians,  was  now  assigned  to  Athens 
by  the  Phocians;  and  this  honor  was  probably 
the  cause  of  the  interference  of  both  states.  As 
the  Atlienians  had  given  the  upper  hand  to  the 
democratic  party  in  Boeotia,  there  was  of  course 
a  large  niunbcr  of  the  opposite  party  in  exile. 
These  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Orcho- 
menus,  Chieroneia,  and  some  other  places,  and 
if  not  checked  in  time,  might  greatly  endanger 
the  Athenian  influence.  Tolmidas,  therefore,Ted 
an  army  and  took  and  garrisoned  Chieroneia; 
but,  as  he  was  returning,  he  was  attacked  at  Coro- 
neia  by  the  exiles  from  Orchomenus,  joined  bv 
those  of  Euboea  and  their  other  friends.  Tolmi- 
das fell,  and  his  troops  were  all  slain  or  made 
pri.soners.  (01.  83,  2.)  [B.  C.  447.]  The  Athe- 
nians, fearing  a  general  war,  agreed  to  a  treaty, 
by  which,  on  their  prisoners  being  restored,  thej 
evacuated  Boeotia.  The  exiles  returned  to  their 
several  towns,  and  things  were  placed  on  their 
old  footing.  .  .  .  Euboea  was  now  (01.  83,  3) 
[B.  C.  446]  in  revolt ;  and  while  Pericles  was  at 
the  heati  of  an  army  reducing  it,  the  party  in 
Megara  adverse  to  Athens  rose  and  massacred  all 
the  Athenian  garrisons  except  that  of  Nisiea.  Co- 
rintliians,  Sicyonians,  and  Epidaurians  came  to 
their  aid ;  ana  the  Peloponnesians,  led  by  one  of 
the  Spartan  kings,  entered  and  wasted  the  plain 
of  Eleusis.  Pericles  led  back  his  army  from 
Euboea,  but  the  enemy  was  gone;  he  tnen  re- 
turned and  reduced  that  island,  and  having  ex- 
pelled the  people  of  Hestiaea,  gave  their  lands  to 
Athenian  colonists;  and  the  Athenians,  being 
unwilling  to  risk  the  chance  of  war  with  the 
Dorian  confederacy,  gladly  formed  (01.  83,  4) 
FB.  C.  445]  a  truce  for  thirty  years,  surrendering 
Nisiea  and  Pega;,  and  withdrawing  a  garrison 
whicli  they  had  in  Trcezen,  and  ceasing  to  in- 
terfere in  Achaia. " — T.  Keightley,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
pt.  3,  ch.  1. — "The  Athenians  saw  themselves 
compelled  to  give  up  their  possessions  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, especiallj'  Achaia,  as  well  as  Troezene 
and  Pagte,  an  important  position  for  their  com- 
munication with  the  peninsula.  Even  Nisrea  was 
abandoned.  Yet  these  losses,  sensibly  as  they 
affected  their  influence  upon  the  Grecian  conti- 
nent, were  counterbalanced  by  a  concession  still 
more  significant,  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Delian  League.  It  was  left  open  to  states  and 
cities  which  were  members  of  neither  confederacy 
to  join  either  at  pleasure.  These  events  hap- 
pened in  01.  83,  3  (B.  C.  445)  — the  revolt  of  Me- 
gara and  Euboea,  the  invasion  of  Pleistoanax, 
the  re-conquest  of  Euboea,  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty,  which  assumed  the  form  of  an  armis- 
tice for  thirty  years.  Great  importance  must  be 
attributed  to  this  settlement,  as  involving  an  ac- 
knowledgment which  satisfied  both  parties  and 
did  justice  to  the  great  interests  at  stake  on 
either  side.  If  Athens  renounced  some  of  her 
possessions,  the  sacrifice  was  compensated  by 
the  fact  that  Sparta  recognized  the  existence  of 
the  naval  supremacy  of  Athens,  and  the  basis  on 
which  it  rested.    We  may  perhaps  assume  that 


the  compromise  iK'tween  Pericles  and  Pleistoanax 
was  the  result  of  the  conviction  felt  by  both 
these  leading  men  that  a  fundamental  dissocia- 
tion of  the  Peloponnesian  from  the  Delian  league 
was  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  Spartans  wislied 
to  be  absolutely  supreme  in  the  one,  and  re- 
signed the  otlier  to  the  Athenians." — L.  von 
Ilanke,  Unicemil  Hint. :  The  Oldest  Hist.  Group 
of  Xationa  and  ttie  Grerku,  ch.  7,  sect.  2. 

Also  IN:  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  Athens:  Its  Rise 
and  F(dl,  hk.  5,  ch.  1. 

B.  C.  445-431.  — Splendor  of  Athens  and 
greatness  of  the  Athenian  Empire  under  the 
rule  of  Pericles.     See  Athens:  IJ.  C.  44.5-431. 

B.  C.  440. — Subjugration  of  revolted  Samos 
by  the  Athenians.— Spartan  interference  pre- 
vented by  Corinth.   See  Athens:  B.  C.  440-437. 

B.  C.  435-433.— Causes  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War. — "  In  B.  C.  431  the  war  broke  out  between 
Athens  and  the  Peloponnesian  League,  which, 
after  twenty-seven  years,  ended  in  the  ruin  of 
the  Athenian  empire.  It  began  through  a  quar- 
rel between  Corinth  and  Kerkyra  [or  Korkyra, 
or  Corcyra],  in  which  Athens  assisted  Kerkyra. 
A  congress  was  held  at  Sparta;  Corinth  and 
other  States  complained  of  the  conduct  of  Athens, 
and  war  was  decided  on.  The  real  cause  of  the 
war  was  that  Sparta  and  its  allies  were  jealous  of 
the  great  power  that  Athens  had  gained.  A  far 
greater  number  of  Greek  States  were  engaged  in 
this  war  than  had  ever  been  engaged  in  a  single 
undertaking  before.  States  that  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  Persian  war  were  now  fighting  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  Sparta  was  an  oligarchy,  and 
the  friend  of  the  nobles  everywhere;  Athens  was 
a  democracy,  and  the  friend  of  the  common  peo- 
ple ;  so  that  the  war  was  to  some  extent  a  strug- 
gle between  these  classes  all  over  Greece." — C. 
A.  Fyffe,  Hist,  of  Greece  (History  Primer),  ch.  5. 
— "The  Peloponnesian  War  was  a  protracted 
struggle,  and  attended  by  calamities  such  as 
Hellas  had  never  known  within  a  like  period  of 
time.  Never  were  so  many  cities  captured  and 
depopulated — some  by  Barbarians,  others  by  Hel- 
lenes themselves  fighting  against  one  another; 
and  several  of  them  after  their  capture  were  re- 
peopled  by  strangers.  Never  were  exile  and 
slaughter  more  frequent,  whether  in  the  war  or 
brought  about  by  civil  strife.  .  .  .  There  were 
earthquakes  unparalleled  in  their  extent  and  fury, 
and  eclipses  of  the  sun  more  numerous  than  are  re- 
corded to  have  happened  in  any  former  age ;  there- 
were  also  in  some  places  great  droughts  causing^ 
famines,  and  lastly  the  plague  which  did  immense 
harm  and  destroyed  numbers  of  the  people. 
All  these  calamities  fell  upon  Hellas  simultane- 
ously with  the  war,  which  began  when  the  Atheni- 
ans and  Peloponnesians  violated  the  thirty  years' 
truce  conchuled  by  them  after  the  recapture  of 
Euboea.  Why  they  broke  it  and  what  were  the 
grounds  of  quarrel  I  will  first  set  forth,  that  ia 
time  to  come  no  man  may  be  at  a  loss  to  know 
w^hat  was  the  origin  of  this  great  war.  The  real 
though  unavowed  cause  I  believe  to  have  been 
the  growth  of  the  Athenian  power,  whicli  terri- 
fied the  Lacedaemonians  and  forced  them  into 
war." — Thucydides,  History  (tr.  byJowett),  bk.  1, 
sect.  23.  —  The  quarrel  between  Corinth  and 
Korkyra,  out  of  which,  as  an  immediate  excite- 
ment, the  Peloponnesian  War  grew,  concerned 
"the  city  of  Epidamnus,  known  afterwards,  in 
the  Roman  times,  as  Dyrrachium,  hard  by  the 
modern   Durazzo — a   colony    founded  by  the 
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Korkj-reans  on  the  const  of  Illyrlii,  in  the  Ionic 
julf,  consldenibly  to  tlie  nortli  of  tlicir  own  U- 
and  "  Tlic  oligarchy  of  Epidamnus,  driven  out 
by  till  people.  Iind  allied  themselves  with  the 
ncighborlnL'  Illyrians  and  were  harassing  the 
city.  Korkyra  refused  aid  to  the  latter  when  ap- 
pealed to,  but  Corintli  (of  wldch  Korkyra  was 
Itself  a  colony)  promptly  rendered  help.  This 
Involved  Corinth  ami  Korkyra  in  hostilities,  and 
Athens  gave  support  to  the  latter.— E.  Curtlus, 
JIht.  of  Oreecf,  r.  3,  AX;.  4. 

Al8«)  in  :  C.  Thlrlwall,  HM.  of  Greece,  ch.  19- 
30.— O.  Orote,  llht.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  47-48 
(f.  5). 

B.  C.  433.— Great  Sea-fight  of  the  Corinthi- 
ans with  the  Korkyrians  and  Athenians. — 
Revolt  of  PotJdaea.—"  Although  Korkyra  be- 
came the  ally  of  Athens,  the  force  sent  to  her  aid 
was  confined  to  the  small  number  of  ten  ships, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  making  it  clear  to  the 
Corinthians  that  no  aggressive  measures  were 
Intended;  and  the  generals  received  precise  in- 
structions to  remain  strictly  neutral  unless  the 
Corinthians  should  attempt  to  effect  a  landing 
either  on  Korkyra  or  on  any  Korkyraian  settle- 
ments. The  Corinthians  lost  no  time  in  bringing 
tlie  quarrel  to  an  issue.  With  a  fleet  of  150 
ships,  of  which  60  were  furnished  by  their  allies, 
they  sailed  to  the  harbor  of  Chelmerion  near  the 
lake  through  which  the  river  Acheron  finds  its 
way  Into  the  sea  about  thirty  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  southernmost  promontory  of  Korkyra.  The 
conflict  which  ensued  exhibited  a  scene  of  confu- 
sion which  the  Athenian  seamen  probably  re- 
garded with  Infinite  contempt.  After  a  hard 
stmggle  the  Korkyralans  routed  the  right  wing 
of  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  chasing  it  to  its  camp 
on  shore,  lost  time  In  plundering  It  and  burning 
the  tents.  For  this  lolly  they  \mkl  a  terrible 
price.  The  remainder  of  the  Korkyraian  fleet, 
borne  down  by  sheer  force  of  numbers,  was  put 
to  flight,  and  probably  saved  from  utter  ruin 
only  by  the  open  interference  of  the  Athenians, 
who  now  dashed  Into  the  fight  without  scruple, 
and  came  into  direct  conflict  with  the  Corintlil- 
ans.  The  latter  were  now  resolved  to  press  their 
advantage  to  the  utmost.  Sailing  through  the 
enemy's  ships,  they  applied  themselves  to  the 
task  not  of  taking  prizes,  but  of  indLscrlmlnate 
slaughter,  to  which  not  a  few  of  their  own  people 
fell  victims.  After  this  work  of  destruction, 
they  conveyed  their  disabled  ships  with  their 
dead  to  Svbota,  and,  still  unwearied,  advanced 
again  to  tne  attack,  although  it  was  now  late  In 
the  day.  Their  Palan,  or  battle  cry,  had  already 
rung  through  the  air,  when  they  sucidenly  backed 
water.  Twenty  Athenian  ships  had  come  into 
sight,  and  the  Corinthians,  supposing  them  to  be 
only  the  vanguard  of  a  larger  force,  hastily  re- 
treated. The  Korkyralans,  Ignorant  of  the  cause 
of  this  movement,  marvelled  at  their  departure : 
but  the  darkness  was  now  closing  In,  and  they 
also  withdrew  to  their  own  ground.  So  ended 
the  greatest  sea-fight  in  which  Hellenes  had  thus 
far  contended  not  with  barbarians  but  with  their 
own  kinsfolk.  On  the  following  day  the  Korky- 
ralans sailed  to  Sybota  with  such  of  their  ships 
as  were  still  fit  for  service,  supported  by  the 
thirty  Athenian  ships.  But  the  Corinthians,  far 
from  wishing  to  come  to  blows  with  the  new- 
comers, were  anxious  rather  for  their  own  safety. 
Concluding  that  the  Athenians  now  regarded  the 
Thirty  Years'  Truce  as  broken,  they  were  afraid 


of  being  forcibly  hindered  by  thorn  In  tholrhomc 
ward  voyage.  It  became  necessary  therefore  to 
learn  what  they  meant  to  do.  The  answer  of 
the  Atheidans  was  plain  and  decisive.  Thev  did 
not  mean  to  break  the  truce,  and  the  Corintliiaus 
might  go  where  they  pleased,  so  long  as  they  did 
not  go  to  Korkyra  or  to  any  city  or  settlement 
belonging  to  lier.  .  .  .  Upwards  of  a  thousand 
prisoners  liad  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Co- 
rinthians. Of  thes(.'  250  were  conveyed  to  Corinth, 
and  treated  with  tlic  greatest  kiiulness  and  care. 
Like  the  Athenians,  the  Corinthians  were  acting 
only  from  a  regard  to  their  own  interests.  Their 
object  was  to  .send  these  prisoners  back  to  Kor- 
kyra, nomlnolly  under  pledge  to  pay  a  heavy 
ransom  for  their  freedom,  but  having  really  cove- 
nanted to  put  down  the  Demos,  and  thus  to  In- 
sure the  hearty  alliance  of  Korkyra  with  Corinth. 
Tlicse  men  returned  home  to  stir  up  the  most 
savage  seditions  that  ever  disgraced  an  Hellenic 
city."— G.  W.  Cox,  Qenernl  Ilist.  of  Greece,  bk. 
3,  ch.  1.—"  The  evils  of  tills  imprudent  interfer- 
ence of  the  Athenians  began  now  to  be  seen.  In 
consequence  of  the  Corcj'rian  alliance,  the  Athe- 
nians issued  an  order  to  Potidiea,  a  Macedonian 
town  acknowledging  their  supremacy,  to  de- 
molish its  walls;  to  send  back  certain  officers 
whom  they  had  received  from  Corinth,  and  to 
give  hostages  for  their  good  conduct.  Potldrea, 
although  an  ally  of  Athens,  had  originally  been 
a  colony  of  Corinth,  and  thus  arose  the  jealousy 
whicli  occasioned  these  harsh  and  peremptory 
orders.  Symptoms  of  universal  hostility  to 
Athens  now  appeared  in  the  states  around.  The 
Corinthians  and  their  allies  were  much  irritated; 
the  oppres-sed  Potidteans  were  strongly  instigated 
to  revolt;  and  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedon,  who 
had  some  time  since  been  at  open  war  with  the 
Athenians,  now  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  to 
distress  them,  by  exciting  and  assisting  the  mal- 
contents. The  Potidffians,  however,  deputed 
ambassadors  to  Atliens  to  deprecate  the  harsh 
orders  which  had  been  sent  them;  but  in  tlie 
mean  time  to  prepare  for  the  worst,  they  also 
sent  messengers  to  Sparta  entreating  support, 
where  they  met  deputies  from  Corinth  and  Me- 
gara.  By  these  loud  and  general  complaints 
Sparta  was  at  length  roused  to  head  the  con- 
spiracy against  Atliens,  and  the  universal  flames 
of  war  shortly  afterwards  broke  forth  through- 
out Greece."  The  revolt;  of  Potidoea  followed 
immediately;  the  Corintliians  placed  a  strong 
force  in  the  town,  under  .i^risteus,  and  the  Athe- 
nians sent  an  army  under  Phormion  to  lay  siege 
to  it. — Early  Hist,  of  Greece  {Enc.  MetroiwUtatia), 
p.  288. 

B.  C.  432-431.— Charees  brought  by  Corinth 
against  Athens.— The  liearing  and  the  Con- 
gress at  Sparta. — Decision  for  war. — Theban 
attack  on  Plataea. — The  Peloponnesian  War 
begun. — The  Corinthians  "invited  deputies itoxa 
the  other  states  of  the  confederacy  to  meet  th-..m 
at  Sparta,  and  there  charged  the  Athenians  with 
having  broken  the  treatjr,  and  trampled  on  the 
rights  of  the  Peloponnesians.  The  Spartans  held 
an  assembly  to  receive  tlie  complaints  of  their 
allies,  and  to  discuss  the  question  of  peace  or 
war.  Here  the  Corlnthiansi  were  seconded  by  sev- 
eral other  members  of  the  confederacy,  who  had 
also  wrongs  to  complain  of  against  Athens,  and 
urged  the  Spartans  for  redress.  ...  It  happened 
that  at  this  time  Athenian,  envoys,  who  had  been 
sent  on  other  business, were  still  in  Sparta.    They 
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desired  permission  to  attend  and  address  tiio 
asseinljly.  .  .  •  When  the  stninpers  imd  all  been 
heanl,  they  were  desired  to  witlidraw,  tiiut  tlie 
aswnibly  inijfht  delilKTute.  Tiie  feeiinff  aj?ainst 
the  Atlienlans  was  universal;  most  voices  were 
for  instant  war.  .  .  .  Tiie  deputies  of  tiie  allies 
were  tlien  informed  of  tlie  resolution  wliieh  the 
assembly  liad  ad(>|)ted,  and  that  a  jjeneral  con- 
jjress  of  the  confederar-y  would  shortly  be  sum- 
moned to  delit)erate  on  tlie  same  (juestion.  in 
order  tliat  war,  if  decided  i>n,  might  l)e  decreed 
by  common  consent.  .  .  .  The  congress  (h-cidi-d 
on  tlie  war;  but  tlie  confederacv  was  totally  un- 
|)repared  for  commencing  hostilities,  and  though 
the  necessary  i)reparations  were  immediately  be- 
gun and  vigorously  i)rosecuted,  nearly  a  year 
elapsed  before  it  was  ready  to  bring  an  army  into 
the  field.  In  the  meantime  emliassies  were  sent 
to  Athens  with  various  remonstrances  and  de- 
mands, for  the  double  purpose  of  amusing  the 
Athenians  with  the  prospect  of  peace,  and  of 
multiplying  pretexts  for  war.  An  attempt  was 
made,  liot,  perhaps,  so  foolish  as  it  was  insolent, 
to  revive  the  popular  dread  of  the  curse  which 
hail  iieen  supposed  to  hangover  the  Alcmieonids. 
Tlie  Athenians  were  called  upon,  in  the  name  of 
tlie  gods,  to  banish  all  who  remained  among 
them  of  that  blood-stained  race.  If  they  had 
complied  with  this  demand,  they  must  have 
yiarted  with  I'criclos,  who,  by  tlie  mother's  side, 
was  connected  with  the  Alcnueonids.  Tliis,  in- 
deed, was  not  expected;  but  it  was  hoped  that 
the  refusal  might  alford  a  pretext  to  his  enemies 
at  Athens  for  treating  him  as  the  autlior  of  the 
war.  The  Atlienians  retorted  by  requiring  the 
Spartans  'to  expiate  the  pollution  witli  which 
they  had  profaned  the  sanctuary  of  Ta-uarus.  b\' 
dragging  from  it  some  Ilelots  who  had  taken 
refuge  there,  and  that  of  Athene,  by  the  death 
of  Pausanias.  .  .  .  Still,  war  had  been  only 
threatened,  not  declared;  and  peaceful  inter- 
course, though  not  wholly  free  from  distrust,  was 
still  kept  up  between  the  subjects  of  the  two 
confederacies.  But  early  in  the  following  spring, 
B.  C.  431,  in  the  lifteenth  year  of  tlic  Tliirty 
Years'  Truce,  an  event  took  place  which  closecl 
all  prospects  of  peace,  precipitated  the  com- 
mencement of  war.  Imbittered  the  animosity  of 
the  contending  parties,  and  prepared  some  of  the 
most  tragical  scenes  of  the  ensuing  history.  In 
the  dead  of  night  the  city  of  Plativa  was  sur- 
prised bv  a  body  of  300  Thebans,  commanded  by 
two  of  the  great  officers  called  Ba-otarchs.  They 
had  been  invited  by  a  Platiean  named  Nauclides. 
and  others  of  the  same  party,  who  hoped,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Thebans.  to  rid  themselves  of  their 
political  opponents,  and  lo  break  off  the  relation 
m  which  their  city  was  standing  to  Athens,  and 
transfer  its  alliance  to  Thebes.  The  Thebans, 
foreseeing  that  a  general  war  was  fast  approach- 
ing, felt  the  less  scruple  in  strengthening  them- 
selves by  this  acquisition,  while  it  might  be  made 
with  little  cost  and  risk.  The  gates  were  un- 
guarded, as  in  time  of  peace,  and  one  of  them 
was  secretly  opened  to  the  invaders,  who  ad- 
vanced without  interruption  into  the  market- 
place. .  .  .  The  Platicans.  who  were  not  in  the 
plot,  imagined  the  force  by  which  their  city  had 
been  surprised  to  be  much  stronger  than  it  really 
was,  and,  as  no  hostile  treatment  was  oltered  to 
them,  remained  quiet,  and  entered  into  a  parley 
with  the  Thebans.  In  the  course  of  these  con- 
ferences they  gradually  discovered  that  the  num- 


ber of  the  enemy  was  small,  and  might  l)c  cosily 
overpowered.  .  .  .  Having  barricaded  the  streets 
with  wagons,  and  made  such  other  )>reparatiun8 
as  tliey  thought  necessary,  ii  little  In-fore  day- 
break tliev  siKldenly  fell  upon  the  Thebans.  The 
little  band  made  a  vigorous  defence,  and  twice 
or  thrice  rc|)\ilsed  tlie  assaihints;  but  as  these 
still  returned  to  tlie  charge,  and  were  assisted  by 
the  women  and  slaves,  wlio  showered  stones  and 
tiles  from  the  liouses  on  the  enemy,  all,  at  the 
same  time,  raising  a  tiuiudtuous  chimour.  and  a 
heavy  rain  increased  the  confusion  caused  by  the 
darkness,  they  at  lengtli  lost  their  presence  of 
mind,  and  took  to  Might.  But  most  were  un- 
able to  tiiid  tlieir  way  in  the  dark  through  a 
strange  town,  and  several  were  slain  as  they 
wandered  to  and  fro  in  search  of  an  outlet.  .  .  . 
The  main  body,  whicli  had  kept  together,  en- 
tered a  large  biiilding  adjoining  the  walls,  hav- 
ing mistaken  its  gates,  which  tliey  found  open, 
for  those  of  the  town,  and  were  shut  in.  The 
PhitJeans  at  first  thought  of  setting  Arc  to  the 
building ;  but  at  length  the  men  within,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  Tliebans,  who  were  still  wan- 
dering up  and  down  the  streets,  surrendered  at 
discretion.  Beft)re  their  departure  from  Thebes 
it  had  been  concerted  that  as  large  a  force  as 
could  be  rai.sed  should  march  the  same  night  to 
support  them.  Tlie  distance  between  the  two 
jihices  was  not  (piite  nine  miles,  and  these  troops 
were  expected  to  reacli  the  gates  of  Platiea  be- 
fore the  morning;  but  the  Asopus.wliich  crossed 
their  road,  had  been  swollen  by  the  rain,  and  the 
state  of  tlie  ground  and  the  weather  otherwise 
retarded  them,  so  that  they  were  still  on  their 
way  when  they  heard  of  the  failure  of  the  enter- 
prise. Tliough  they  did  not  know  the  fate  of 
their  countrymen,  as  it  was  possible  that  some 
might  have  been  taken  prisoners,  they  were  at 
first  inclined  to  seize  as  many  of  the  PlaUeans  as 
they  could  find  without  the  walls,  and  to  keep 
them  as  hostages.  .  .  .  The  Thebans  afterward 
alleged  that  they  had  received  a  promise,  con- 
firmed by  an  oath,  that,  on  condition  of  their  re- 
tiring from  tlie  Plata'an  territory,  the  prisoners 
should  be  released ;  and  Thucydldes  seems  dis- 
posed to  believe  this  statement.  The  PIata?an8 
denied  that  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  spare 
the  lives  of  the  prisoners,  imless  they  should 
come  to  terms  on  the  whole  matter  with  the  The- 
bans; but  it  does  not  seem  likely  that,  after  as- 
certaining the  state  of  the  case,  the  Thebans 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  so  slight  a  se- 
curity. It  is  certain,  however,  that  they  retired, 
and  that  the  Platteans,  as  soon  as  they  had  trans- 
ported their  movable  property  out  of  the  country 
into  the  town,  put  to  death  all  the  prisoners  — 
amounting  to  180,  and  Including  Eurymachus, 
the  principal  author  of  the  enterprise,  and  the 
man  who  po-ssessed  the  greatest  Influence  in 
Thebes.  On  the  first  entrance  of  the  Thebans 
into  Plattea,  a  messenger  had  been  despatched  to 
Athens  with  the  intelligence,  and  the  Athenians 
had  immediately  laid  all  the  Boeotians  in  Attica 
under  arrest;  and  when  another  messenger 
brought  the  news  of  the  victory  gained  by  the 
Plata-ans,  they  sent  a  herald  to  request  that  they 
would  reserve  the  prisoners  for  the  disposal  of 
the  Athenians.  The  herald  came  too  late  to  pre- 
vent the  execution ;  and  the  Athenians,  foresee- 
ing thai  Plattea  would  stand  in  great  need  of 
defence,  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  garrison  it, 
supplied  it  with  provisions,  and  removed   the 
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women  nml  rlillflrcn  nnd  nil  iM'n«>im  uiiMt  for 
HiTvicc  ill  li  Hit'xc.  AfHT  thin  event  it  wiih  up- 
jmrent  tlmt  llie  (|imrrel  loulil  only  •«•  deciiled  liv 
nrniH.  I'liktau  was  so  iiitiinalely  iiniteil  with 
AtiieiiN,  tlmt  the  Athenians  felt  the  attack  whieii 
liail  iH'en  niuile  on  it  im  an  outrap'  offered  to 
tlieinHeiveH,  and  prepared  for  iininedlule  hostili- 
ties. Hparta,  t«Ht,  instantly  sent  uotiee  to  all  her 
jillied  to  Ket  their  eontin>fents  ready  by  un  ap- 
iKtinted  (lav  for  the  invasion  of  Atlicu." — C. 
Tliirlwall,  )/m<.  ofUrefce,  rh.  10  (r.  1). 

Ai.Ho  I.N:  Thueydliles,  lliiitoni,  hk.  1-2. 

B.  C.  43i-4*9'— The  Peloponneaian  Wur : 
How  Hellas  was  divided.— The  opposing 
camps.— Peloponnesian  invasions  of  Attica. — 
The  Plague  at  Athens.— Death  of  Pericles.— 
Surrender  of  Potidaea  to  the  Athenians.— "All 
Hellas  was  excited  !>y  the  coming  contliet  be- 
tween her  two  chief  cities.  .  .  .  The  feeling  of 
mankind  was  strongly  on  the  Kide  of  the  Lace- 
(laeinoniaiis;  for  they  nrofes.sed  to  be  the  libeni- 
tors  of  Hellas.  .  .  '  The  >feneral  Indigiiation 
ngainst  the  Athenians  was  intense;  some  were 
longiiiir  to  be  delivered  from  them,  others  fearful 
of  fallinj?  i»n<ler  their  sway.  .  .  .  The  Lacedae- 
moninn  confederacy  included  all  the  Pelopon- 
uesians  witli  the  e.\cei)tion  of  the  Arjfives  and  the 
Aclmenns  —  they  were  both  neutral;  only  the 
Achaeans  of  IVllene  took  jiart  with  the  Lacedae- 
iiKmians  nt  first;  afterwards  all  the  AcJineans 
joined  them.  Beyond  the  borders  of  the  Pelonon- 
iiese,  theMegarians,  Phocians,  Locrians,  Boeotians, 
Ambnuiots,  Leucadians,  and  Aiinctorians  were 
their  iiliies.  Of  these  the  Corinthians,  Megarians, 
Sicyonians,  Pelleiiians,  Eleans,  Aml)racif)ts,  and 
Leucadians  provided  a  navy,  the  BcK-otians,  Plio- 
cians,  and  Locrians  furnished  cavalry,  the  other 
states  only  infantry.  The  allies  of  the  Athenians 
were  Chios,  Lesbos,  Plataea,  the  Messenians  of 
Naupactus,  the  greater  jiart  of  Acarnania,  Cor- 
cyra,  Zacynthus,  and  cities  in  many  other  coun- 
tries whicii  were  their  tributaries.  Tlierc  was  the 
maritime  region  of  Caria,  the  adjacent  Dorian 
peoples,  Ionia,  the  Hellespont,  the  Thracian 
coast,  the  islands  that  lie  to  the  east  within  the 
line  of  Peloponnesus  and  Crete,  including  all  the 
Cyclades  with  the  exception  of  Melos  and  Thera, 
Chios,  Lesbos  and  Corcyra  furnished  a  n;tvy ;  the 
rest,  land  forces  and  money.  Thus  much  con- 
cerning the  two  confederacies,  and  the  character 
of  their  respective  forces.  Immediately  after 
the  affair  at  Plataea  the  Lacedaemonians  deter- 
mined to  invade  Attica,  and  sent  round  word  to 
their  Peloponnesian  and  other  allies,  bidding 
them  equip  troops  and  provide  all  things  neces- 
sary for  a  foreign  expedition.  Tlie  various  states 
made  their  preparations  as  fast  as  they  could, 
and  at  the  appointed  time,  with  contingents  num- 
bering two-thirds  of  the  forces  of  each,  met  at 
the  Isthmus."  Then  followed  the  invasion  of 
Attica,  the  siege  of  Athens,  the  plague  in  the 
city,  the  death  of  Pericles,  and  the  success  won 
by  the  indomitable  Athenians,  at  Potidaea,  in  the 
midst  of  their  sore  distress.— Thucydides,  His- 
tory (tmna.  byjoiectt),  bk.  2,  sect.  8-70  (p.  1). 

Also  in:  E.  Abbott,  Pendes,  ch.  13-15.— See 
Athens:  B.  C.  431  and  430-429. 

B.  C.  429-427.— The  Peloponnesian  War  : 
Siege,  capture  and  destruction  of  Plataea. — ' '  In 
the  third  spring  of  tlie  war,  the  Peloponnesians 
changed  their  plan  of  offence.  By  the  invasion 
and  ravage  of  Attica  for  two  following  summers, 
tho  mucli  ill  jury  had  been  done  to  the  Athenians, 


little  advantage  had  accrued  to  themwlvos:  the 
InidIv  was  far  from  paying  the  expeiice  of  the 
expedition;  the  enemy,  it  was  found,  could  not 
be  provoked  to  risk  a  battle,  and  t' c-  great  pur- 
pose of  the  war  was  little  forward,  d.  The  Pelo- 
pftnneslaim  were  yet  very  uuetiunl  to  atteinnt 
naval  operations  of  any  consei|ue!ice.  Of  the 
continental  dependencies  of  Athens  none  was  so 
ooen  to  their  iillacks,  none  so  completely  ex- 
cluded from  naval  protection,  none  so  likely  by 
its  danger  to  HUperimliue  that  war  of  the  Held 
which  they  wished,  as  Platiea.  Against  that 
town  therefore  it  was  determined  to  direct  the 
principal  effort,  .  .  .  Under  the  command  still 
of  Archidaiiius,  the  confederate  army  ac<'onlingly 
entered  the  Plata-id,  and  ravage  was  immediately 
begun.  .  .  .  The  town  was  small,  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  very  small  force  which  sumced 
for  an  effectual  garrison;  only  4<M)  Platieans, 
with  80  Athenians.  There  were  Ixjsides  in  the 
place  110  women  to  prepare  provisions,  and  no 
other  jierson  free  or  slave.  The  besieging  army, 
compos«'d  of  the  flower  of  the  Pelojionnesiaa 
youth,  \vas  minierous.  The  first  operation  was 
to  surrounil  the  town  with  n  pali.sade,  which 
might  prevent  any  ready  e.'.ress;  the  neighboring 
forest  of  Citha-ron  supplying  materials.  Theu, 
in  a  ciiosen  H])ot,  ground  was  broken,  according 
to  the  iiuKiern  phrase,  for  making  approaches. 
The  business  was  to  fill  the  town-ditch,  and 
against  the  wall  to  form  a  mound,  on  which  a 
force  sufHcient  for  assault  might  ascend.  .  .  . 
Such  was  at  that  time  the  inartificial  process  of  a 
siege.  Thucydides  appears  to  have  been  well 
aware  that  It  did  no  credit  to  the  science  01  his 
age  ...  To  oppose  tills  mode  of  attack,  the 
first  measure  of  the  besieged  was  to  raise,  on  that 
part  of  their  wall  against  wliich  the  mound  was 
forming,  a  strong  woixlen  frame,  covered  in  front 
with  leather  andhides;  and,  within  this,  to  build 
a  rampart  witli  bricks  from  tlie  neighboring 
houses.  The  wooden  frame  bound  the  whole, 
and  kept  it  firm  to  a  considerable  height:  the 
covering  of  hides  protected  both  work  and  work- 
men against  weapons  discharged  against  them, 
especially  fiery  arrows.  But  tlie  mound  still  ris- 
ing as  the  superstructure  on  the  wall  rose,  and 
this  superstructure  becoming  unavoidably  weaker 
with  increasing  lieight,  while  the  mound  was 
liable  to  no  counterbalancing  defect,  it  was  nec- 
essary for  the  besieged  to  devise  other  opposi- 
tion. Accordingly  they  broke  through  the  bot- 
tom of  their  wau,  where  the  mound  bore  against 
it,  and  brought  In  tlie  earth.  The  Peloponne- 
sians, soon  aware  of  this,  instead  of  loose  earth, 
repaired  their  inouud  with  clay  or  mud  inclosed 
in  baskets.  This  requiring  more  labor  to  re- 
move, the  besieged  undermined  the  mound ;  and 
thus,  for  a  lon^  time  unperceived,  prevented  it 
from  gaining  height.  Still,  however,  fearing  that 
the  efforts  of  their  scanty  numbers  would  be 
overborne  by  the  multitude  of  hands  which 
the  besiegers  could  employ,  they  had  recourse  to 
anotlier  device.  Within  their  town-wall  they 
built,  in  a  semilunar  form,  a  second  wall,  con- 
nected with  the  first  at  the  extremities.  These 
extended,  on  eitlier  side,  beyond  the  mound ;  so 
that  should  the  enemy  possess  themselves  of  the 
outer  wall,  their  work  would  be  to  be  renewed 
in  a  far  less  favorable  situation.  ...  A  ram, 
advanced  upon  the  Peloponnesian  mound,  bat- 
tered the  superstructure  on  the  Platosan  rampart, 
and  shook  it  violently ;  to  the  great  alarm  of  the 
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garrlHon.  but  with  little  further  effect  Other 
nmchinegof  the  luiine  kiiiil  wen-  employed  affiilnNt 
different  parts  of  the  wull  Itself,  hut  to  yet  U-hh 
purpow.  ,  .  .  No  ineuuH  however  were  neglected 
liy  the  iK'Hlcgern  that  either  iippn>ved  practiet 
flUgireHted,  or  their  ingenuity  could  tlevine,  to 
promote  tlieir  piirpose;  yet,  after  nuich  of  the 
Hununer  consumed,  they  found  every  effort  of 
their  numenjus  forces  ho  comoletely  Imtlled  hy 
the  vigilance,  activity,  and  rcHoliition  of  tlie  little 
gunisoii,  that  thev  liegun  to  despair  of  succeed- 
ing  by  assault,  liefore  however  they  would  re- 
cur to  the  tedious  metluxl  of  hloclfide,  they  de- 
termined to  try  one  more  experiment,  for  wldch 
their  numbers!  and  the  neighboring  wihmIs  of 
CMthieron,  gave  them  more  than  ordinary  facility. 
Preparing  a  very  great  (juantity  of  faggots,  tljev 
tilled  with  them  the  town-ditch  In  the  parts  ml- 
Joining  to  their  mound,  and  dispose(l  piles  in 
other  I)art8  around  the  place,  wherever  ground 
or  any  other  circuinHtanco  gave  most  advantage. 
On  the  faggots  they  put  sulphur  and  pitch,  and 
then  set  all  on-flre.  Tlie  contlagration  was  such 
as  was  never  before  known,  says  Tliucydides,  to 
have  been  itrepared  and  made  by  the  hands  of 
men.  .  .  .  But  fortunately  for  the  garrison,  a 
heavy  rain,  brought  on  by  a  thunderstorm  with- 
out wind,  extinguLshed  the  lire,  and  relieved 
them  from  an  attack  far  more  formidable  than 
any  they  had  before  experienced.  is  attempt 

failing,  the  Peloponnesians  determined  immedi- 
ately to  reduce  the  siege  to  a  blockade.  .  .  .  To 
the  palisade,  which  already  surrounded  the  town, 
a  contravallation  was  added ;  with  a  double  ditch, 
one  without,  and  one  within.  A  sufficient  body 
of  troops  Ixdng  then  appointed  to  the  guard  of 
these  works,  the  Hieotians  undertaking  one  half, 
the  other  was  allotted  to  detachments  drafted 
from  the  tnwpsof  every  state  of  the  confederacy, 
and,  a  little  after  the  mhldle  of  Septeml)er,  the 
rest  of  the  army  was  dismissed  for  the  winter. " 
— W.  Mitford,  JIM.  of  Greece,  ch.  15,  geet.  1  (p.  2). 
— Wlien  the  blockade  had  endured  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  food  in  the  city  grew  scarce,  about 
half  of  the  defending  force  made  a  bold  dash  for 
liberty,  one  stormy  night,  scaled  the  walls  of 
circumvallation,  and  escaped.  The  remainder 
held  out  until  some  time  in  the  next  year,  when 
tliey  surrendered  and  were  all  put  to  death,  the 
city  iHiing  destroyed.  The  families  of  the  Pla- 
ta-ans  had  been  sheltered  at  Athens  before  the 
siege  Iwgan. — Thucydides,  Ilintory,  hk.  2-3. 

B.  C.  429-427.— The  Peloponnesian  War : 
Phormio's  sea-fights. — Revolt  of  Lesbos. — 
Siege  and  capture  of  Mitylene. — The  ferocious 
decree  of  Cleon  reversed.— "At  the  same  time 
that  Archidamus  laid  siege  to  Plataea,  a  small 
Peloponnesian  expedition,  under  a  Spartan  officer 
named  Cnemus,  had  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth,  and  joined  the  land  force-  A  the  Leu- 
cadians  and  Ambraciot*  They  were  bent  on  con- 
quering the  Acarnaniins  and  the  Messenians  of 
Naupactus,  the  only  continental  allies  whom  Ath- 
ens possessed  in  Western  Greece.  .  .  .  When 
Cnemus  had  been  joined  by  the  troops  of  Leucas 
and  the  other  Corinthian  towns,  and  had  further 
.strengthened  himself  by  summoning  to  his  stan- 
dard a  numbei"  of  the  predatory  barbarian  tribes 
of  Epirus,  he  advanced  on  Stratus,  the  chief  city 
of  Acarnania.  At  the  same  time  a  squadron  of 
Peloponnesian  sliips  collected  at  Corinth,  and  set 
.sail  down  the  gulf  towards  Naupactus.  The 
only  Athenian  force  in  these  waters  consisted  of 


twenty  gaUeys  under  an  able  ofllcer  named  Phor- 
mio.  who  was  eruising  off  the  straits  of  Ithium, 
to  protect  Naupactus  and  blockade  the  Co- 
rinthian Gulf.  Iloth  by  land  and  Ity  wa  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Peloponhesiaim  ndscarried  ndH<>r- 
aiily.  Cnenuis  collected  a  very  considerable 
army,  but  as  he  sent  his  men  forward  to  attack 
Htratus  Ity  tliree  separate  roads,  hecxi)osc'd  them 
to  defeat  "in  detail.  .  .  .  Hy  sea  the  tlefeat  of  the 
Pelopiwnusians  was  even  more  dl-sgracefui ;  the 
t'oriuthian  admlnds  Machaon  and  Isocrates  were 
so  scared,  when  they  <ame  across  the  scjuadron  of, 
I'hormio  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf,  that,  although 
they  mustered  47shii)s  to  his2(),  they  timk  uj)  the 
defi'Hsive.  Huddling  together  in  a  circle,  tliey 
shrank  from  Ids  attack,  and  allowed  themselves 
to  be  hustled  and  worried  into  the  Achaian  har- 
bour of  Patrae,  losing  several  ships  in  tlieir  flight. 
Presentij'  reinforcements  arrived ;  the  Peloponne- 
sian fleet  was  ralsi'd  to  no  less  than  77  veH.sel8, 
and  three  Spartan  olllccrs  were  sent  on  board,  to 
compel  the  Corinthian  adndrals,  who  had  bc- 
hav(Ml  so  badly,  to  do  their  luist  in  future.  The 
whole  s(iuadron  tlien  set  out  to  lunit  down  Phor- 
ndo.  Tlu'V  found  him  with  his  20  ships  ioasting 
along  the  Aetollan  shore  towards  Naupactus,  and 
at  once  set  out  In  j)ursult.  The  long  chase  sep- 
arated the  larger  fleet  Into  scattereu  knots,  and 
gave  the  flghtuig  a  disconnected  and  Irregular 
character.  While  the  rear  ships  of  Phormio's 
squadron  were  compelled  to  run  ou  shore  a  few 
ndles  outside  Naupactus,  the  11  leading  vessels 
reached  the  harbour  In  safety.  Finding  that  he 
was  now  only  pursued  by  about  a  score  of  the 
enemy  —  the  rest  having  stayed  behind  to  take 
possession  of  the  stranded  Athenian  vessels  — 
Phormio  came  boldly  out  of  port  ajrain.  His  11 
vessels  took  0,  and  sunk  one  of  their  pursuers; 
and  then,  pushing  on  westward,  actually  suc- 
ceeded In  recapturing  most  of  the  0  ships  which 
bad  been  lost  in  the  morning.  This  engagement, 
though  it  had  no  great  results,  was  considered 
the  most  daring  feat  performed  by  the  Athenian 
navy  during  the  whole  war.  .  .  .  The  winter 
passed  uneventfully,  and  the  war  seemed  as  far 
as  ever  from  showing  any  signs  of  producing  a 
definite  result.  But  althougli  the  Spartan  Inva- 
sion of  428  B.  C.  had  no  more  effect  than  those 
of  the  preceding  years,  yet  In  the  late  summer 
there  occurred  an  event  so  fraught  with  evil 
omens  for  Athens,  as  to  threaten  the  whole  fab- 
ric of  her  empire.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  an  Important  sub- 
ject state  made  an  endeavour  to  free  Itself  ?jy  the 
aid  of  the  Spartan  fleet.  Lesbos  was  one  of  the 
two  Aegean  islands  which  still  remained  free 
from  tribute,  and  possessed  a  considerable  war- 
navy.  Among  its  five  towns  Mitylene  was  the 
chief,  and  far  exceeded  the  others  in  wealth  and 
resources.  It  was  governed  by  an  oligarchy, 
who  had  long  been  yearning  to  revolt,  and  had 
made  careful  preparation  by  accumulating  war- 
like stores  and  enlisting  foreign  mercenaries.  .  .  . 
The  whole  Island  except  Methymna,  where  a 
democracy  ruled,  rose  In  arms,  and  determined 
to  send  for  aid  to  Sparta.  The  Athenians  at  once 
despatched  against  Mitylene  a  squadron  of  40 
ships  under  Cleippides,  which  had  just  been 
equipped  for  a  cruise  in  Peloponnesian  waters. 
This  force  had  an  engagement  with  the  Lesbian 
fleet,  and  drove  it  back  into  tlie  harbour  of  Mity- 
lene. To  gain  time  for  assistance  from  across 
the  Aegepu  to  arrive,  the  Lesbians  now  pretended 
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to  be  anxious  to  surrender,  nnd  engaged  CleVp- 
pldes  in  a  long  und  fruitless  negotiation,  while 
they  were  rei)eating  their  deiiiunds  at  Sparta. 
But  at  last  the  Athenian  grew  suspicious,  esUib- 
libhed  a  close  blockade  of  3Iitylene  by  sea,  and 
landed  a  small  force  of  hoplites  to  hold  a  fortified 
camp  on  shore.  .  .  .  Believing  the  revolt  of  the 
Lesbians  to  l>e  the  earnest  of  a  general  rising  of 
all  the  vassals  of  Athens,  the  Peloponnesiaus  de- 
tfrniined  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  in  their 
favour.  The  land  contingents  of  the  various 
ttates  were  summoned  to  the  Isthmus  —  though 
the  harvest  was  now  ripe,  and  the  allies  were 
loai  '  leave  their  reaping  —  while  it  was  also 
deternii.  'o  haul  over  the  Corinthian  Isthmus 
the  tleet  Wi.ich  had  fought  against  Phormio,  and 
then  to  despatch  it  to  relieve  Mitylene.  .  .  .  The 
Athenians  were  furious  at  the  idea  that  their 
vassals  were  now  about  to  be  stirred  up  to  revolt, 
and  strained  every  nerve  to  defend  themselves. 
AVhi'"  the  blockade  of  Mitylene  was  kept  up, 
and  J  JO  galleys  cruised  in  the  Aegean  to  inter- 
cept any  succours  sent  to  Lesbos,  another  sfjuad- 
ron  of  100  ships  sailed  round  Peloponnesus  and 
harried  the  coastland  with  a  systematic  ferocity 
.that  surpassed  any  of  their  previous  doings.  To 
complete  the  crews  of  the  250  ships  now  afloat 
and  in  active  service  proved  so  great  a  drain  on 
the  militjiry  force  of  Athens,  that  not  only  the 
Thetes  but  citizens  of  the  higher  classes  were 
drafted  on  shipboard.  Nevertheless  the  effect 
which  they  designed  by  this  display  of  power 
was  fully  produced.  To  defend  their  own  har- 
vests tlie  confederates  who  had  met  at  the 
Isthmus  went  homewards,  while  the  dismay  at 
the  strength  of  the  Atheni;  "  fleet  was  so  grc; 
that  the  plan  of  sending  n;i  aid  to  Lesbt)s  wu,- 
put  off  f'^r  the  present.  .  .  .  All  through  the 
winter  of  428-7  B.  C.  the  blockade  of  Mitylene 
was  kept  up,  though  its  maintenance  proved  a 
great  drain  on  the  resources  of  Athens.  On  the 
land  side  a  considerable  force  of  hoplites  under 
Paches  strengthened  the  troops  already  on  the 
spot,  and  made  it  possible  to  wall  the  city  in 
with  lines  of  circumvallation.  .  .  .  When  the 
spring  of  427  B.  C.  arrived,  the  Spartans  detcr- 
mineil  to  make  a  serious  attempt  to  send  aid  to 
Lesbos ;  but  the  fear  of  imperilling  all  their  naval 
resources  in  a  single  expedition  kept  them  from 
despatching  a  fleet  of  sufficient  size.  Only  42 
galleys,  imder  an  admiral  named  Alcidas,  were 
sent  forth  from  Corinth.  This  squadron  man- 
aged to  cross  the  Aegean  without  meeting  the 
Athenians,  by  steering  a  cautious  and  circuitous 
course  among  the  islands.  But  so  much  time 
was  lost  on  the  way,  that  on  arriving  off  Emba- 
tum  in  Ionia,  Alcidas  found  that  Jtlityleue  had 
surrendered  just  seven  days  before.  .  .  .  Learn- 
ing the  fall  of  Mitylene,  he  made  off  southward, 
and,  after  intercepting  many  merchant  vessels 
off  the  Ionian  coast  and  brutally  slaying  their 
crews,  returned  to  Corinth  without  having  struck 
a  single  blow  for  the  cause  of  Sparta.  Paches 
soon  reduced  Antissiv,  Eresus,  and  Pyrrha,  the 
three  Lesbian  towns  which  had  joined  in  the  re- 
volt of  Mitylene,  and  was  then  able  to  sail  home, 
taking  with  him  the  Laconian  general  Salaethus, 
who  had  been  caught  in  hiding  at  Mitylene,  to- 
gether with  the  other  leaders  of  the  revolt. 
When  the  prisoners  arrived  at  Athens  Salaethus 
■was  at  once  put  to  death  without  a  trial.  But 
the  fate  of  the  Lesbians  was  the  subject  of  an 
important  and  characteristic  debate  in  tho  Eccle- 


sia.  Led  by  the  demagogue  Cleon,  the  Athenians 
at  first  passed  the  monstrous  resolution  that  the 
whole  of  the  Mitylenaeans,  not  merely  the  prison- 
ers at  Athens,  biit  every  adult  male  in  the  city, 
should  be  put  to  death,  and  their  wives  and  fami- 
lies sold  as  slaves.  It  is  some  explanation  but  no 
excuse  for  this  horrible  decree  that  Lesbos  had 
been  an  especially  favoured  ally,  and  that  its  re- 
volt had  for  a  moment  put  Athens  in  deadly  fear 
of  a  general  rising  of  Ionia  and  Aeolis.  Cleon  the 
leather-seller,  the  author  of  this  infamous  de- 
cree, was  one  of  the  statesmen  of  a  coarse  and  in- 
ferior stamp,  whose  rise  had  been  rendered  pos- 
sible by  the  democratic  changes  which  Pericles 
had  introduced  into  the  state.  .  .  .  On  the  eve 
of  the  first  day  of  debate  the  motion  of  Cleon  had 
been  passed,  and  a  galley  sent  off  to  Paches  at 
Mitylene,  bidding  him  slay  all  the  Lesbians;  but 
on  the  next  morning  .  .  .  the  decree  of  Cleon 
was  rescinded  by  a  small  majority,  and  a  second 
galley  sent  off  to  stay  Paches  from  the  massacre. 
.  .  .  By  extraordinary  exertions  the  bearers  of  the 
reprieve  contrived  to  reach  Lesbos  only  a  few 
hours  after  Paches  had  received  the  first  despatch, 
and  before  he  had  time  to  put  it  into  execution. 
Thus  the  majority  of  the  ilitylenaeans  were 
saved ;  but  all  their  leaders  and  prominent  men, 
not  less  than  1,000  in  number,  were  put  to  death. 
.  .  .  The  land  of  the  Lesbians  was  divided  into 
3,000  lots,  of  which  a  tenth  wasconsecrated  to  the 
gods,  while  the  rest  were  granted  out  to  Athenian 
clertiChs,  Avho  became  the  landlords  of  the  old 
own;rs."— C.  W.  C.  Oman,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  28. 

Also  in  ;  T'hucydides,  Uistoi'y,  bk.  2,  sect.  80- 
93,  and  b...  6,  sect.  1-50.— E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of 
Greece;,  bk.  4,  ch.  2  (p.  3). 

B.  C.  425. — The  Peloponnesian  War :  Spar- 
tan catastrophe  at  Sphacteria. — Peace  pleaded 
for  fc.nd  refused  by  Athens. — In  the  seventh  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (B.  C.  425),  the  enter- 
prising Athenian  general,  Demosthenes,  obtained 
permission  to  seize  and  fortify  a  harbor  on  the 
west  coast  of  Messenia,  with  a  view  to  harassing 
the  adjacent  Spartan  territory  and  stirring  up 
revolt  among  the  subjugated  Messenians.  The 
position  he  secured  was  the  promontory  of  Pylus, 
overlooking  the  basin  now  called  the  Bay  of 
Xavarino,  which  latter  was  protected  from  the 
sea  by  the  small  island  of  Sphacteria,  stretching 
across  its  front.  The  seizure  of  Pylus  created 
alarm  in  Sparta  at  once,  and  vigorous  measures 
were  taken  to  expel  the  intruders.  The  small 
force  of  Demosthenes  was  assailed,  front  and  rear, 
by  a  strong  laud  army  and  a  powerful  Pelopon- 
nesian fleet;  but  he  had  fortified  himself  with 
skill  and  stoutly  held  his  ground,  waiting  for 
help  from  Athens.  Meantime  his  assailants  had 
landed  420  men  on  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  and 
these  were  mostly  hoplites,  or  heavy-armed 
soldiers,  from  the  best  citizenship  of  Siiarta.  In 
this  situation  an  Athenian  fleet  made  its  sudden 
and  unexpected  appearance,  defeated  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet  completely,  took  possession  of  the 
harbor  and  surrounded  the  Spartans  on  Sphac- 
teria witU  a  ring  from  which  there  was  no  escape. 
To  obtain  the  release  of  these  citizens  the  Spar- 
tans Avere  reduced  to  plead  for  peace  on  almost 
any  terms,  and  Athens  had  her  opportunity  to 
end  the  war  at  that  moment  with  great  advantage 
to  herself.  But  Cleon,  the  demagogue,  per- 
suaded the  people  to  refuse  peace.  The  be 
leaguered  hoplites  on  Sphacteria  were  made 
prisoners  by  force,  and  little  came  ol  it  in  the 
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end.— Thiicydides.  HM.,  hk.  4.  »ect.  2-88.— Pylus 
remained  in  tlie  possossion  of  the  Atlienians  until 
B.  C.  408,  when  it  was  retalcen  l)y  tlie  Spartans. 
— G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2.  ch.  52. 

Also  in  :  E.  Curtius,  llist.  of  Greece,  hk.  4,  ch. 
2  (r.  8). 

B.  C.  424-421. — The  Peloponnesian  War: 
Brasidas  in  Chalcidice.— Athenian  defeat  at 
Delium.— A  year's  Truce.— Renewed  hostili- 
ties.—Death  of  Brasidas  and  Cleon  at  Amphip- 
olis.— The  Peace  of  Nikias  (Nicias).—  "  About 
the  beginning  of  424  B.  C.  Brasidas  did  for 
Sparta  what  Demosthenes  had  done  for  tlie 
Athenians.  Just  as  Demosthenes  had  under- 
stood that  the  severest  blow  which  he  could 
inflict  on  Sparta  was  to  occupy  the  coasts  of 
Laconia,  so  Brasidas  understood  that  the  most 
effective  method  of  assailing  the  Athenians  was 
to  arouse  the  allies  to  revolution,  and  by  all 
means  to  aid  the  uprising.  But  since,  from  lack 
of  a  sufficient  naval  force,  he  could  not  work  on 
the  islands,  he  resolved  to  carry  the  war  to  the 
allied  cities  of  the  Athenians  situated  on  the 
coast  of  Macedonia;  especially  since  Perdikkas, 
king  of  Macedonia,  the  inhabitants  of  Chalkidike, 
and  some  other  districts  subject  to  the  Athenians, 
had  sought  the  assistance  of  Sparta,  and  had 
asked  Brasidas  to  lead  the  undertaking.  Sparta 
permitted  his  departure,  but  so  little  did  she  ap- 
pear disposed  to  assist  him,  that  she  granted  him 
only  700  Helots.  In  addition  to  these,  however, 
he  succeeded,  through  the  money  sent  from 
Chalkidike,  in  enrolling  about  1,000  men  from 
the  Peloponnesus.  With  this  small  force  of  1 ,  700 
hoplites,  Brasidas  resolved  to  undertake  this  ad- 
venturous and  important  expedition.  He  started 
in  the  spring  of  424,  and  reached  Macedonia 
through  eastern  Hellas  and  Thessaly.  He  effected 
the  march  with  great  daring  and  wisdom,  and  on 
his  way  he  also  saved  Megara,  wiiich  was  in  ex- 
treme danger  from  the  Athenians.  Reaching 
Macedonia  and  uniting  forces  with  Perdikkas, 
Brasidas  detached  from  the  Athenians  many 
cities,  promising  them  liberty  from  the  tyranny 
they  suffered,  and  their  association  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian alliance  on  equal  terms.  He  made 
^nod  these  promises  by  great  military  experience 
and  peirectiy  honest  dealings.  In  December  he 
became  ma.ster  of  Amphipolis,  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all  the  foreign  possessions  of  Athens. 
Thehisti.jianThucydides,  to  whom  was  intrusted 
the  defense  of  that  important  town,  was  at 
Thasos  when  Brasidas  surprised  it.  He  hastened 
to  the  issistauce  of  the  threatened  city,  but  did 
not  arrive  in  time  to  prevent  its  capture.  Dr. 
Tbirlvvall  says  it  does  not  appear  that  human 
prudence  and  activity  could  have  accomplished 
anythiijj  more  under  the  same  circumstances; 
yet  his  unavoidable  failure  proved  the  occasion 
of  a  sentence  under  which  he  spent  twentj'  years 
of  his  life  in  exile,  where  he  composed  his  history. 
.  .  .  The  revolution  of  the  allied  cities  in  Mace- 
donia astonished  the  Athenians,  who  almost  at 
the  same  time  sustaincu  other  misfortunes.  Fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  Kleon,  instead  of  directing 
their  main  efforts  to  the  endangered  Chalkidike, 
thoy  dc<;lded,  about  the  middle  of  424,  to  recover 
Bu!Otia  itself,  in  conjunction  as  usual  with  some 
malcontents  in  the  Boeotian  towns,  who  desired 
to  break  down  and  democratize  the  oligarchical 
governments.  The  undertaking,  however,  was 
not  merely  unsuccessful,  but  attended  with  a 
ruinous  defeat.    A  force  of  7,000  hoplites  [among 


them,  Socrates,  the  philosopher— see  DELitu], 
several  hundred  horsemen,  and  2T  ■  '"0  light- 
armed,  under  command  of  Hippokiir  took 
possession  of  Delium,  a  spot  stiongly  ,  anted, 
overhanging  the  sea,  about  five  miles  from 
Tanugra,  and  very  near  the  Attic  confines.  But 
while  the  Athenians  were  still  occupied  iu  raising 
their  fortifications,  tliev  were  suildenly  startled 
by  the  sound  of  the  ba?otian  ptean,  and  foi'.nd 
themselves  attacked  by  an  army  of  7,000  hoplites. 
1,000  liorse,  and  500  peltasts.  The  Athenians 
Buffeted  a  complete  defeat,  and  were  driven 
away  vith  great  loss.  Such  was  the  change  of 
affairs  which  took  place  in  424  B.  C.  During  the 
preceding  year  they  could  have  ended  the  war  in 
a  manner  most  advantageous  to  them.  They  did 
not  choose  to  do  so,  and  were  now  constantly  de- 
feated. AVorse  still,  the  seeds  of  revolt  spread 
among  the  allied  cities.  Tlie  best  citizens,  among 
whom  Nikias  was  a  leader,  finally  persuaded  the 
people  that  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  terms  of 
peace,  while  affai''^  were  yet  undecided.  For, 
although  the  Athenians  had  suffered  the  terrific 
defeat  near  Delium.  and  had  lost  Amphipolis  and 
other  cities  of  Macedonia,  they  were  still  masters 
of  Pylos,  of  Kythera,  of  Methone,  of  Nisa^a,  and 
of  tlie  Spartans  captured  in  Sphakteria;  so  that 
there  was  now  an  equality  of  advantages  and  of 
losses.  Besides,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  ever 
ready  to  lay  aside  the  sword  in  order  to  regain 
their  men.  Again,  the  oligarchy  in  Sparta  en- 
vied Brasidas,  and  did  not  look  with  pleasure  on 
his  splendid  achievements.  Lately  they  had  re- 
fused to  send  him  any  assistance  whatever.  The 
opportunity,  therefore,  was  advantageous  for  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  .  .  .  Such  were  the  argu- 
ments by  which  Nikias  and  his  party  finally 
gained  tiie  ascendency  over  Kleon,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  423  B.  C.  persuaded  the  Athenians 
to  enter  into  an  armistice  of  one  year,  within 
which  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  put  an  end  to 
the  destructive  war  by  a  lasting  peace.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  armistice  could  not  be  carried  out 
iu  Chalkidike.  The  cities  there  continued  in 
their  rebellion  against  the  Athenians.  Brasidas 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  them  unpro- 
tected in  the  struggle  which  they  had  undertaken, 
relying  on  his  promises  of  assistance.  The  war- 
like party  at  Athens,  taking  advantage  of  this, 
succeeded  in  frustrating  any  definite  conditions 
of  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lacedaimo' 
nians,  seeing  that  the  war  was  continued,  sent  an 
ample  force  to  Brasidas.  This  army  did  not 
succeed  in  reaching  him,  because  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  Perdikkas,  had  in  the  meantime  be- 
come angered  with  Brasidas,  and  jiersuaded  the 
Thessalians  to  oppose  the  Lacedtemonians  in  their 
passage.  The  year  of  the  armistice  passed,  and 
Kleon  renewed  h*3  expostulations  against  the  in- 
competency of  me  generals  who  had  the  control 
of  affairs  in  Chalkidike.  .  .  .  The  Athenians  de- 
cided to  forward  a  new  force,  and  intrusted  its 
command  to  Kleon.  He  therefore,  in  August, 
422  B.  C,  started  from  the  Peirteus,  with  1,200 
hoplites,  300  horsemen,  a  considerable  number  of 
allies,  and  thirty  triremes.  Reaching  Chalkidike, 
he  engaged  in  battle  against  Brasidas  in  Am- 
phipolis, suffered  a  disgraceful  defeat,  and  was 
killed  while  fleeing.  Brasidas  also  ended  his 
short  but  glorious  career  in  this  battle,  dying  the 
death  of  a  hero.  The  way  in  which  his  iriinory 
was  honored  was  the  best  evidence  of  t  icep 
impression  that  he  had  made  on  the  iiLuiinic 
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•world.  All  the  allies  nttondcd  liis  funeral  in 
arms,  and  interred  him  at  the  ptiblie  expense,  in 
front  of  the  market -plaee  of  Anii)hipoli.s.  .  .  . 
Thus  disappeared  the  two  foremost  champions  of 
the  war — its  gcMxl  Bjiirit,  Brusidas,  and  its  evil, 
Kleon.  The  party  of  >«ikias  finally  prevailed  at 
Athens,  and  that  general  .soon  after  arranged  a 
conference  with  King  Pleistoauax  of  Sparta,  who 
■was  also  anxious  for  peace.  Discussions  con- 
tinued during  the  whole  autumn  and  winter  after 
the  battle  of  Am|)hipolis,  without  any  actual 
hostilities  on  either  side.  Finally,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  spring  of  421  B.  C,  a  peace  of 
flftv  years  was  agreed  upon.  The  principal  con- 
ditions of  this  peace,  known  in  history  as  the 
'peace  of  Nikias,'  were  as  follows:  1.  The 
Lacediemonians  and  their  allies  were  to  restore 
Ainphipolis  and  all  the  prisoners  to  the  Athe- 
nians. They  were  further  to  relinquish  to  the 
Athenians  Argilus,  Stageirus,  Acanthus,  Skolus, 
Olynthus,  and  Spartolus.  But,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Amphlpolis,  these  cities  were  to  remain 
Independent,  paying  to  the  Athenians  only  the 
usual  tribute  of  the  time  of  Aristeides.  2.  The 
Athenians  should  restore  to  the  Lacedoemonians 
Korrphasium,  Kythera,  Jlethone,  Pteleum,  and 
Atalante,  with  all  the  captives  in  their  hands 
from  Sparta  or  her  allies.  3.  Respecting  Skione, 
Torone,  Sermylus,  or  any  other  town  in  the  pos- 
session of  Athens,  the  Athenians  should  have  the 
right  to  adopt  such  measures  as  they  pleased. 

4.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  should  re- 
store Panaktum  to  the  Athenians.  When  these 
terms  were  submitted  at  Sparta  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  allied  cities,  the  majority  accepted 
them.  The  Boeotians,  Megarians,  and  Corin- 
thians, however,  summarily  refused  their  con- 
sent. The  Peloponneslan  war  was  now  con- 
sidered to  be  at  on  end,  precisely  ten  years  from 
its  beginning.  Both  the  combatants  came  out 
from  It  terribly  maimed.  Sparta  not  only  did 
not  attain  her  object — the  emancipation  of  the 
Hellenic  cities  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Athenians 
—  but  even  offlcially  recognized  this  tyranny,  by 
consenting  that  the  Athenians  should  adopt  such 
measures  as  they  choose  toward  the  allied  cities. 
Besides,  Sparta  obtained  an  ill  repute  throughout 
Hellas,  because  she  had  abandoned  the  Greeks  in 
Chalkidike,  who  had  at  her  instigation  revolted, 
and  because  she  had  also  sacrificed  the  interests 
of  her  principal  allies.  .  ,  .  Athens,  on  the  other 
hand,  preserved  intact  her  supremacy,  for  which 
she  undertook  the  struggle.  This,  however, 
was  gained  at  the  cost  of  Attica  ravaged,  a 
multitude  of  citizens  slain,  the  exhaustion  of 
the  treasury,  and  the  increase  of  the  common 
hatred."— T.  T.  Timayenis,  Hiat.  of  Greece,  pt. 

5,  ch.  4  (v.  1). 

Also  m:  C.  Thirlwall,  Hiit.  of  Preece,  ch. 
28  (B.  3). 

B.  C.  421-418.— The  Peloponneslan  War : 
New  combinations.  —  The  Argive  League 
•gainst  Sparta.— Conflicting  alliances  of  Ath- 
ens with  both. — Rising  influence  of  Alcibiades. 
—War  in  Argos.— Spartan  victory  at  Man- 
tinea.-— Revolution  in  Argos.— "  All  the  Spar- 
tan allies  in  Peloponnesus  and  the  Boeotians 
refused  to  join  in  this  treaty  [of  Nicias].  The 
latter  concluded  with  the  Athenians  only  a  truce 
of  ten  days  ....  probably  on  condition,  that, 
if  no  notice  was  given  to  the  contrary,  it  was  to 
be  constantly  renewed  after  the  lapse  of  ten  days. 
"With  Corinth  there  existed  no  truce  at  all.    Some 


of  the  terms  of  the  peace  were  not  complied 
with,  though  this  was  the  case  much  less  on  the 
part  of  Athens  than  on  that  of  Sparta.  .  .  .  The 
Spartans,  from  the  first,  were  guilty  of  infamous 
decei)tion,  and  this  immediately  gave  rise  to  bit- 
ter feelings.  But  before  matters  had  come  to 
this,  and  when  the  Athenians  were  still  in  the 
full  belief  that  the  Spartans  were  honest,  all 
Greece  was  startled  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  be- 
tween Athens  and  Si)arta  against  their  common 
enemies.  This  treaty  was  concluded  very  soon 
after  the  peace.  .  .  .  The  consequence  was,  that 
Sparta  suddenly  found  herself  deserted  bj'  all  her 
allies;  the  Corinthians  and  Boeotians  renounced 
her,  iK'cause  they  found  themselves  given  over 
to  the  Athenians,  and  the  Boeotians  perhaps 
thought  that  the  Spartans,  if  they  could  but  re- 
duce the  Eleans  to  the  condition  of  Helots,  would 
readily  allow  Boeotia  to  be  subdued  by  the  Athe- 
nians. Thus  Argos  found  the  means  of  again 
following  a  pt  licy  which  ever  since  the  time  of 
Cleomenes  it  liatl  not  ventured  to  think  of,  and 
.  .  .  liecame  the  centre  of  an  alliance  with  Man- 
tinea,  '  which  had  always  been  opposed  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,'  and  some  other  Arcadian  towns, 
Achaia,  Elis,  and  soni  !)laces  of  the  Acte.  The 
Arcadians  had  dis.sol\..l  their  union,  the  three 
l)eople  of  the  country  had  separated  themselves, 
though  sometimes  they  united  again;  and  thus  it 
happened  that  only  some  of  their  towns  were 
allied  with  Argos.  Corinth  at  first  would  listen 
to  neither  party,  and  chose  to  remain  neutral; 
'  for  although  for  the  moment  it  was  highly  ex- 
asperated against  Sparta,  yet  it  had  at  all  times 
entertained  a  mortal  hatred  of  Argos,  and  its  own 
interests  drew  it  towards  Sparta.'  But  when, 
owing  to  Sparta's  dishonesty,  the  affairs  on  the 
coasts  of  Thrace  became  more  and  more  compli- 
cated, when  the  towns  refused  to  submit  to  Ath- 
ens, and  when  it  became  evident  that  this  was 
the  consequence  of  the  instigations  of  Sparta, 
then  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  two 
states  became  worse  also  in  Greece,  and  various 
negotiations  and  cavillings  ensued.  .  .  .  After 
much  delay,  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  were 
already  on  the  point  of  taking  up  arms  against 
each  other ;  but  then  they  came  to  the  singular 
agreement  (Olymp.  89,  4),  that  the  Athenians 
should  retain  possession  of  Pylos,  but  keep  in  it 
only  Athenian  troops,  and  not  allow  the  Helots 
and  Messeniaus  to  remain  there.  After  this  the 
loosened  bonds  Between  the  Spartans,  Corinthi- 
ans, and  Boeotians,  were  drawn  more  closely. 
The  Boeotians  were  at  length  prevailed  upon  to 
surrender  Panacton  to  the  Spartans,  who  now 
restored  it  to  the  Athenians.  This  was  in  accor- 
dance with  the  undoubted  meaning  of  the  peace ; 
but  the  Boeotians  had  first  destroyed  the  place, 
and  the  Spartans  delivered  it  to  the  Athenians 
only  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  Athenians  justly 
complained,  that  this  was  not  an  honest  restora- 
tion, and  that  the  place  ought  to  have  been  given 
back  to  them  with  its  fortifications  uninjured. 
The  Spartans  do  not  appear  to  have  liad  honest 
intentions  in  any  way.  .  .  .  While  thus  the  alli- 
ance between  Athens  and  Sparta,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  still  existed,  it  had  in  reality  ceased 
and  become  an  impossibility.  Another  alliance, 
however,  was  formed  between  Athens  and  Argos 
(Olymp.  89,  4)  through  the  influence  of  Alcibia- 
des, who  stood  in  the  relation  of  an  hereditary 
proxenus  to  Argos.  A  more  natural  alliance 
than  this  could  not  be  conceived,  and  by  it  the 
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Athenians  gained  the  Mantineans,  Eleans,  and 
other  Peloponncsians  over  to  their  side.  Alci- 
biades  now  exercised  a  decisive  influence  upon 
the  fate  of  liis  country.  ...  We  generally  con- 
ceive Alcibiades  as  a  man  wliose  beauty  was  liis 
ornament,  and  to  whom  the  follies  of  life  were 
tlie  main  thing,  and  we  forget  that  part  of  his 
character  which  history  reveals  to  us.  .  .  . 
Tliucydides,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  having 
ijeen  particularly  partial  to  Alcibiades,  most  ex- 
pressly recognises  the  fact,  tliat  the  fate  of  Ath- 
ens depended  xipon  liim,  and  thut,  il  he  had  not 
separated  his  own  fate  from  thit  of  his  native 
city,  at  first  from  necessity,  but  afterwards  of  his 
own  accord,  the  course  of  the  Poloponnesian 
war,  through  his  personal  influence  alone,  would 
have  taken  quite  a  different  direction,  and  tliat 
he  alone  would  have  decided  it  in  favourof  Ath- 
ens. This  is,  in  fact,  the  general  opinion  of  all 
antiquity,  and  there  is  no  ancient  writer  of  im- 
portance wlio  does  not  view  and  estimate  liim  in 
this  light.  It  is  only  the  moderns  that  entertain 
a  derogatory  opinion  of  him,  and  speali  of  him 
as  an  eccentric  fool,  who  ought  not  to  be  named 
among  the  great  statesmen  of  antiquity.  .  .  . 
Alcibiades  is  quite  a  peculiar  character;  and  I 
know  no  one  in  the  whole  range  of  ancient  his- 
tory who  might  be  compared  with  him,  tliough 
I  have  sometimes  tliought  of  Caesar.  .  .  .  Alci- 
biades was  opposed  to  the  pea>  j  of  Nicias  from 
entirely  personal,  perhaps  even  mean,  motives. 
...  It  was  on  his  advice  that  Athens  concluded 
the  alliance  with  Argos  and  Elis.  Athens  now 
had  two  alliances  which  were  equally  binding, 
and  yet  altogether  opposed  to  each  other:  the 
one  with  Sparta,  and  an  equally  stringent  one 
with  Argos,  tlie  enemy  of  Sparta.  This  treaty 
with  Argos,  tlie  Peloponncsians,  etc.,  was  ex- 
tremely formidable  to  the  Spartans;  and  they 
accordingly,  for  once,  determined  to  act  quickly, 
before  it  sliould  lie  too  late.  The  alliance  with 
Argos,  however,  did  not  confer  mucli  real  strength 
upon  Athens,  for  the  Argives  were  lazy,  and 
Elis  did  not  respect  them,  whence  tlie  ifpartans 
had  time  again  to  unite  themselves  more  closely 
with  Corinth,  Boeotia,  and  Megara.  When, 
therefore,  the  war  between  the  Spartans  and  A  r- 
gives  broke  out,  and  the  former  resolutely  took 
the  field,  Alcibiades  persuaded  the  Athenians  to 
send  succour  to  tlie  Argives,  and  tlius  tlie  peace 
with  Sparta  was  violated  in  an  unprincipled  man- 
ner. But  still  no  blow  was  struck  between  Ar- 
gos and  Sparta.  .  .  .  King  Agis  had  set  out  with 
a  Spartan  army,  but  concluded  a  truce  with  the 
Argives  (Olymp.  90,  2) ;  this,  however,  was  taken 
very  ill  at  Spartfl,  and  the  Argive  commanders 
who  had  concluded  it  were  censured  by  the  peo- 
ple and  magistrates  of  Argos.  Soon  afterwards 
the  war  broke  out  again,  and,  when  the  Athenian 
auxiliaries  appeared,  decided  acts  of  hostility 
commenced.  The  occasion  was  an  attempt  of 
the  Mantineans  to  subdue  Tegea:  the  sad  con- 
dition of  Greece  became  more  particularly  mani- 
fest in  Arcadia,  by  the  divisions  which  tore  one 
and  the  same  nation  to  pieces.  The  country  was 
distracted  by  several  parties;  had  Arcadia  been 
united,  it  would  have  been  invulnerable.  A  bat- 
tle was  fought  ((Jlymp.  90,  3)  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mantinea,  between  the  Argives,  their 
Athenian  allies,  the  Mantineans,  and  part  of  the 
Arcadians  ('  the  Eleans,  annoyed  at  the  conduct 
of  the  Argives,  had  abandoned  their  cause ' ),  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Spartans  and  a  few  allies 


on  the  other.  The  Spartans  gained  a  most  de- 
cisive victory ;  and,  although  they  did  not  follow 
it  up,  yet  the  consequence  was,  that  Argos  con- 
cluded peace,  the  Argive  alliance  broke  up,  and 
at  Argos  a  revolution  took  place,  in  whicli  an 
oligarchical  government  was  instituted,  and  by 
%vhich  Argos  was  drawn  into  tlie  interest  of 
Sparta  (Olymp.  90,  4).  This  constitution,  how- 
ever, did  not  last,  and  very  soon  gave  way  to  a 
democratic  form  of  government.  Argos,'  even 
at  this  time,  and  still  more  at  a  later  period,  is  a 
sad  examjjle  of  the  most  degenerate  and  deplora- 
ble democracy,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  an- 
archy." — B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Lect».  on  Ancient  Ilist., 
led.  49  (v.  2). 

Also  in:  Plutarch,  Alcibiades. — W.  Mitford, 
Ilist.  of  Greece,  ch.  17  {v.  3). 

B.  C.  416. —  Siege  and  conquest  of  Melos 
by  the  Athenians. —  Massacre  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.— "It  was  in  the  beginning  of  summer  410 
B.  C.  that  the  Athenians  undertook  the  siege  and 
conquest  of  the  Dorian  island  of  MClos,  one  of 
the  Cyclades,  and  the  only  one,  except  ThOra, 
which  was  not  already  included  in  their  empire. 
M6I0S  and  ThCra  were  both  ancient  colonies  of 
Lacedsemon,  with  whom  they  had  strong  sym- 
pathies of  lineage.  They  had  never  joined  the 
confederacy  of  Delos,  nor  been  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  Athens;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
neither  had  they  ever  taken  part  in  the  recent 
war  against  her,  nor  given  her  any  ground  of 
complaint,  until  she  landed  and  attacked  them  in 
the  sixth  year  of  the  recent  war.  She  now  re- 
newed her  attempt,  sending  against  the  island  a 
considerable  force  under  Kleomfidfis  and  Tisias. " 
— G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  56.—"  They 
desired  immediate  submission  on  the  part  of 
Melos,  any  attempt  at  resistance  being  regarded 
as  an  inroad  upon  the  omnipotence  of  Athens  by 
sea.  For  this  reasou  they  were  wroth  at  the  ob- 
stinate courage  of  the  'slanders,  who  broke  off 
all  further  negotiations,  &iA  thuo  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Athenians  to  coianence  a  costly  cir- 
cumvallation  of  the  city.  Tlie  Melians  even 
succeeded  on  t»\'o  successive  occasions  in  break- 
ing through  part  of  the  wall  built  round  them  by 
the  enemy,  and  obtaining  fresh  supp''es;  but  no 
relief  arrived ;  and  they  had  to  undergo  sufferings 
which  made  the  '  Melian  famine '  a  proverbial 
phrase  to  express  the  height  of  misery;  and 
before  the  winter  ended  the  island  was  forced 
to  surrender  unconditionally.  .  .  .  There  was  no 
question  of  quarter.  All  the  islanders  capable 
of  bearing  arms  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Athenians  were  sentenced  to  death  and  all 
the  women  and  children  to  slavery. " — E.  Curtius, 
IIi»t.  of  Greece,  bk.  4,  ch.  4  (v.  3). 

Also  in:  Thucydides,  History,  bk.  5,  sect.  84- 
116. 

B.  C.  415.— The  mutilation  of  the  Hermae  at 
Athens.    See  Athens:  B.  C.  415. 

B.C.  415-413.  — The  Peloponnesian  War: 
Disastrous  Athenian  expedition  against 
Syracuse. — Alcibiades  a  fugitive  in  Sparta. — 
His  enmity  to  Athens.  See  Syracuse:  B.  C. 
415-413. 

B.  C.  413.— The  Peloponnesian  War :  Ef- 
fects and  consequences  of  the  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion.— Prostration  of  Athens. — Strengthening 
of  Sparta.—  Negotiations  with  the  Persians 
against  Athens. —  Peloponnesian  Invasion  of 
Attica.— The  Decelian  War.— "The  Sicilian 
expedition  ended  in  a  series  of  events  which,  to 
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this  (lay,  it  is  impossible  to  recall  without  a 
fet'iiiiLjof  horror.  .  .  .  Since  the  Persian  wars  it 
ha«l  nt'ver  come  to  pass,  tluit  on  tlie  one  side  all 
had  been  so  completely  lost,  while  on  the  other 
all  was  won.  .  .  ,  Wlien  the  Athenians  recovered 
from  the  first  stupefaction  of  grief,  thejr  called 
to  mind  the  causes  of  the  whole  calamilv,  and 
hereupon  in  passionate  fury  turned  round  upon 
all  who  had  advised  the  expedition,  or  who  had 
encouniged  vain  hopes  of  victory,  as  orators, 
prophets,  or  soothsayers.  Finally,  tlie  general 
excitement  passed  into  the  phase  of  despair  and 
terror,  conjuring  up  dangers  even  greater  and 
more  imminent  than  existed  in  reality.  The 
citizens  every  day  expected  to  see  the  Sicilian 
fleet  with  the  I'elbponnesians  appear  off  the  har- 
bor, to  take  possession  of  the  defenceless  city; 
and  they  believed  that  the  last  days  of  Athens 
had  arrived.  .  .  .  Athens  had  risked  all  her  mili- 
tary and  naval  resources  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
coming Syracuse.  More  than  200  ships  of  state, 
with  tiieir  entire  etjuipment,  had  been  lost;  and 
if  we  reckon  up  the  numbers  despatched  on  suc- 
cessive occasions  to  Sicily,  the  sum  total,  inclu- 
sive of  the  auxiliary  troops,  may  be  calculated 
at  about  60,000  men.  A  squadron  still  lay  in  the 
waters  of  Naupactus;  but  even  this  was  in  dan- 
ger and  exposed  to  attack  from  the  Corinthians, 
wlio  liad  ecjuipped  fresh  forces.  The  docks  and 
naval  arsenals  were  empty,  and  the  treasury  like- 
wise. In  the  hopes  of  enormous  booty  and  an 
abundance  of  new  revenues,  no  expense  had  been 
spared;  and  the  resources  of 'the  city  were  en- 
tirely exhausted.  .  .  .  But,  far  heavier  than  the 
material  losses  in  monej',  ships,  and  men,  was  the 
moral  blow  which  had  been  received  by  Athens, 
and  which  was  more  dangerous  in  her  case  than 
in  that  of  any  other  state,  because  her  whole 
power  wfts  based  on  the  fear  inspired  in  the  sub- 
ject states,  so  long  as  they  saw  the  fleets  of 
Athens  absolutely  supreme  at  sea.  The  ban  of 
this  fear  had  now  been  removed ;  disturbances 
arose  in  those  island-states  which  were  most  nec- 
essary to  Athens,  and  wliose  existence  seemed  to 
be  most  indissolubly  blended  with  that  of  Attica, 
—  in  Eubo'a,  Cliios,  and  Lesbos;  everywhere  the 
oligarchical  parties  raised  their  head,  in  order  to 
overthrow  the  odious  dominion  of  Athens.  .  .  . 
Sparta,  on  the  other  hand,  had  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  without  sending  out  an  army  or  in- 
curring any  danger  or  losses,  secured  to  lierself  the 
greatest  advantages,  such  as  she  could  not  have 
obtained  from  the  most  successful  campaign. 
Gylippus  had  again  proved  tlie  value  of  a  single 
Spartan  man:  inasmuch  as  in  the  hour  of  the 
greatest  danger  his  personal  conduct  had  altered 
the  course  of  the  most  important  and  momentous 
transaction  of  the  entire  war.  He  was,  in  a  word, 
the  more  fortunate  successor  of  Brasidas.  Tlie  au- 
thority of  Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesus,  which  the 
peace  of  Nicjas  had  weakened,  was  now  restored ; 
with  the  exception  of  ArgosandElis,  all  her  allies 
were  on  amicable  terms  with  her;  the  brethren 
of  her  race  beyond  the  sea,  who  had  hitlierto 
held  aloof,  had,  by  the  attack  made  by  the  Athe- 
nian invasion,  been  drawn  into  the  \  Kr,  and  had 
now  become  the  most  zealous  and  a.-dent  allies 
of  the  Peloponnesians.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  Athe- 
nians had  driven  the  most  capable  of  all  living 
suitesmen  and  commanders  into  the  enemy's 
camp.  No  man  was  better  adapted  than  Ald- 
biades  for  ro\ising  the  slowly-moving  Lacedaemo- 
nians to  energetic  action;  and  it  was  he  who 


supplied  them  with  the  best  advice,  and  with  the 
most  accurate  information  as  to  Athenian  politics 
and  localities.  Lastly,  the  Spartans  were  at  the 
present  time  under  a  warlike  king,  the  enterpris- 
mg  and  ambitious  Agis,  the  son  of  Archidamus. 
.  .  .  Nothing  was  now  required,  except  pecu- 
niary means.  And  even  these  now  unexpectedly 
olTered  themselves  to  the  Spartans,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  events  which  had  in  the  meantime 
occurred  in  tlie  Persian  empire.  .  .  .  Everywhere 
[in  that  empire]  sedition  raised  its  head,  par- 
ticularly in  Asia  Minor.  Pissuthnes,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  who  had  on  several  previous  occa- 
sions interfered  in  Greek  affairs,  rose  in  revolt. 
He  was  supported  by  Greek  soldiers,  under  the 
command  of  an  Athenian  of  the  name  of  Lycon. 
The  treachery  of  the  latter  enabled  Darius  to 
overthrow  Pissuthnes,  whose  son,  Amorges, 
maintained  himself  by  Athenian  aid  in  Caria. 
After  the  fall  of  Pissuthnes,  Tissaphernes  and 
Pharnabazus  appear  in  Asia  Minor  as  the  first 
dignitaries  of  the  Great  King.  Tissaphernes  suc- 
ceeded Pissuthnes  as  satrap  in  the  maritime  prov- 
inces. He  was  furious  at  the  assistance  offered 
by  Athens  to  the  party  of  his  adversary ;  more- 
over, the  Great  King  (possibly  in  consequence 
of  the  Sicilian  war  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Attic  fleet)  demanded  that  the  tributes  long 
withheld  by  the  coast-towns,  which  were  still  re- 
garded as  subject  to  the  Persian  empire,  should 
now  be  levied.  Tissaphernes  was  obliged  to  pay 
the  sums  according  to  the  rate  at  which  they 
were  entered  in  the  imperial  budget  of  Persia ; 
and  thus,  in  order  to  reimburse  himself,  found 
himself  lorced  to  pursue  a  war  policy.  .  .  . 
Everything  now  depended  for  the  satrap  upon 
obtaining  assistance  from  a  Greek  quarter.  He 
found  opportunities  for  this  purpose  in  Ionia 
itself,  in  all  the  more  important  cities  of  which 
a  Persian  party  existed.  .  .  .  The  most  impor- 
tant and  only  independent  power  in  Ionia  was 
Chios.  Here  the  aristocratic  families  had  with 
great  sagacity  contrived  to  retain  the  govern- 
ment. ...  It  was  their  government  which  now 
became  the  focus  of  tlie  conspiracy  against 
Athens,  in  the  flrst  instance  establishing  a  con- 
nection on  the  opposite  shore  with  Erythrte. 
Hereupon  Tissaphernes  opened  negotiations  with 
both  cities,  and  in  conjunction  with  them  des- 
patched an  embas.sy  to  Peloponnesus  charged 
with  persuading  the  Spartans  to  place  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  Ionian  movement,  the  satrap 
at  the  same  time  promising  to  supply  pay  and 
provisions  to  the  Peloponnesian  forces.  The 
situation  of  Pharnabazus  was  the  same  as  that 
of  Tissaphernes.  Pharnabazus  was  the  satrap 
of  the  northern  province.  .  .  .  Pharnabazus  en- 
deavored to  outbid  Tissaphernes  in  his  promises ; 
and  two  powerful  satraps  became  rival  suitors 
for  the  favor  of  Sparta,  to  whom  they  offered 
money  and  their  alliance.  .  .  .  While  thus  the 
most  dangerous  combinations  were  on  all  sides 
forming  against  Athens,  the  war  had  already 
broken  out  in  Greece.  This  time  Athens  had 
been  the  flrst  to  commence  direct  hostilities.  .  .  . 
A  Peloponnesian  army  under  Agis  invaded  At- 
tica, with  the  advent  of  the  spring  of  B.  C.  413 
(01.  xci.  8) ;  at  which  date  it  was  already  to  be 
anticipated  how  the  Sicilian  war  would  end. 
For  twelve  years  Attica  had  been  spared  hostile 
invasions,  and  the  vestiges  of  former  wars  had 
been  effaced.  The  present  devastations  were 
therefore  doubly  ruinous ;  while  at  the  same  time 
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it  was  now  Impossible  lo  tnkc  vengeance  upon 
the  Peloponneslans  by  means  of  navul  expedi- 
tions. And  tlie  worst  point  in  the  case  was  that 
tliey  were  now  fully  resolved,  instead  of  recurring 
to  their  former  mctliwl  of  carrying  on  the  war  and 
undertaking  annual  campaigns,  to  ocoipy  per- 
manently a  fortified  position  on  Attic  soil.  The 
invaders  seized  a  strong  position  at  Decelea,  only 
fourteen  miles  northward  fiom  Athens,  on  a 
rocky  peak  of  Mount  Parnes,  and  fortified  them- 
selves so  strongly  that  the  Athenians  ventured 
on  no  attempt  to  dislodge  them.  From  this 
secure  station  they  ravaged  the  surrounding 
country  at  pleasure.  "  This  success  was  of  such 
importance  that  even  in  ancient  times  it  gave  the 
name  of  the  Decelean  War  to  the  entire  last 
division  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  The  occu- 
pation of  Decelea  forms  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  Sicilian  War  and  the  Attico-Pelopon- 
nesian,  which  now  broke  out  afresh.  ...  Its 
immediate  object  ...  it  failed  to  effecl;  inas: 
much  as  the  Athenians  did  not  allow  it  to  pre- 
vent their  despatching  a  fresh  armament  to 
Sicily.  But  when,  half  a  year  later,  all  was  lost, 
the  Athenians  felt  more  heavily  than  ever  the 
burden  imposed  upon  them  by  the  occupation  of 
Decelea.    The  city  was  cut  off  from  its  most  im- 

f)ortant  source  of  supplies,  since  the  enemy  had 
D  his  power  the  roads  communicating  with 
Euboea.  .  .  .  One-third  of  Attica  no  longer  be- 
longed to  the  Athenians,  and  even  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  city  communication  was 
unsafe;  large  numbers  of  the  country-people, 
deprived  of  labor  and  means  of  subsistence, 
thronged  the  city ;  the  citizens  were  forced  night 
and  day  to  perform  the  onerous  duty  of  keepmg 
watch.  — E.  Curtius.  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  4,  ch. 
4-5  (0.  3). 
Also  in:  G.  Grote.  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  61  (p.  7). 
B.  C.  4i3-i^i2.  —  The  Peloponnesian  War : 
Revolt  of  Chios,  Miletus,  Lesbos,  and  Rhodes 
from  Athens.  —  Revolution  at  Samos.  —  In- 
trigues of  Alcibiades  for  a  revolution  at  Athens 
and  for  his  own  recall. — "Alkibiades  .  .  .  per- 
suaded the  Spartans  to  build  a  fleet,  and  send  it 
over  to  Asia  to  assist  the  lonians  in  revolting. 
He  himself  crossed  at  once  to  Chios  with  a  few 
ships,  in  order  to  begin  the  revolt.  The  govern- 
ment of  Chios  was  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles; 
but  they  had  hitherto  served  Athens  so  well  that 
the  Athenians  had  not  altered  the  government 
to  a  democracy.  Now.  however,  they  revolted 
(B.  C.  413).  This  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Athens, 
for  Chios  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  Ionian 
States,  and  others  would  be  sure  to  follow  its 
example.  Miletus  and  Lesbos  revolted  in  B.  C. 
412.  The  nobles  of  Samos  prepared  to  revolt, 
but  the  people  were  in  favour  of  Athens,  and 
rose  against  the  nobles,  killing  200  of  them,  and 
banishing  400  more.  Athens  now  made  Samos 
its  free  and  equal  ally,  instead  of  its  subject, 
and  Samos  became  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  and  army.  .  .  .  The  Athenians 
.  .  .  had  now  manned  a  fresh  navy.  They  de- 
feated the  Peloponnesian  and  Persian  fleets  to- 
gether at  Miletus,  and  were  only  kept  from  be- 
sieging Miletus  by  the  arrival  of  a  fleet  from 
Syracuse.  [This  reinforcement  of  the  enemy  held 
them  powerless  to  prevent  a  revolt  in  Rhodes, 
carried  out  by  the  oligarchs  though  opposed  by 
the  people.]  Alkibiades  had  made  enemies 
amon^  the  Spartans,  and  when  he  had  been  some 
time  in  Asia  Minor  an  order  came  over  from 


Sparta  to  put  him  to  death.  lie  escaped  to  Tis- 
sapherncs,  and  now  made  up  his  mind  to  win 
back  the  favour  of  Athens  by  breaking  up  the 
alliance  between  Tissaphernes  and  the  Spartans, 
lie  contrived  to  make  a  quarrel  between  them 
about  the  ra*e  of  pay,  and  persuaded  Tissapher- 
nes that  it  would  be  the  best  thing  for  Persia  to 
let  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  wear  one  another 
out,  without  giving  help  to  either.  Tissapher- 
nes therefore  kept  the  Spartans  idle  for  months, 
always  pretending  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
bringing  up  his  fleet  to  help  them.  Alkibiades 
now  .sent  a  lying  message  to  the  generals  of  the 
Athenian  army  at  Samos  that  he  could  get  Athens 
the  help  of  Tissaphernes,  if  the  Athenians  would 
allow  him  to  return  from  his  exile:  but  he  said 
that  he  could  never  return  while  there  was  a 
democracy ;  so  that  if  they  wished  for  the  help 
of  Persia  they  must  change  the  government  to 
an  oligarchy  (B.  C.  412).  In  the  army  at  Samos 
there  were  many  rich  men  willing  to  see  an  oli- 
garchy established  at  Athens,  and  peace  made 
with  Sparta.  .  .  .  Therefore,  though  the  great 
mass  of  the  army  at  Samos  was  democratical.  a 
certain  num1)er  of  powerful  men  agreed  to  the 
plan  of  Alkibiades  for  changing  the  government. 
One  of  the  conspirators,  named  Pisander,  was 
sent  to  Athens  to  instruct  the  clubs  of  nobles 
and  rich  men  to  work "  secretly  for  this  object. 
In  these  clubs  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy 
was  planned.  Citizens  known  to  be  zealous  for 
the  constitution  were  secretly  murdered.  Terror 
fell  over  the  city,  for  no  one  except  the  conspira- 
tors knew  who  did.  and  who  did  not,  belong  to 
the  plot ;  and  at  last,  partly  by  force,  tli«  assembly 
was  brought  to  abolish  the  popular  govern- 
ment."— C.  X.  Fyffe,  Hist.of  Greece (Ilist.  Primer), 
ch.  5,  sect.  36-39. 

Also  in:  G.  W.  Cox,  The  Athenian  Empire, 
ch.  6. — Thucydides,  History,  bk.  8,  ch.  4-51. 

B.  C.  411-407. — The  Peloponnesian  War: 
Athenian  victories  at  Cynossema  and  Abydos. 
— Exploits  of  Alcibiades.— His  return  to  Ath- 
ens and  to  supreme  command. — His  second 
deposition  and  exile. — While  Athens  was  in  the 
throes  of  its  revolution,  "the  war  was  prose- 
cuted with  vigour  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
Mindarus,  wiio  now  commanded  the  Peloponne- 
sian fleet,  disgusted  at  length  by  the  often-broken 
promises  of  Tissaphernes,  and  the  scanty  and 
irregular  pay  which  he  furnished,  set  sail  from 
INIiletus  and  proceeded  to  the  Hellespont,  with 
the  intention  of  assisting  the  satrap  Pharnaba- 
zus,  and  of  effecting,  if  possible,  the  revolt  of 
the  Athenian  dependencies  in  that  quarter. 
Hither  he  was  pursued  by  the  Athenian  fleet 
under  Thrasyllus.  In  a  few  days  an  engagement 
ensued  (in  August,  411  B.  C),  in  tlie  famous 
straits  between  Sestos  and  Abydos,  in  which  the 
Athenians,  though  with  a  smaller  force,  gained 
the  victor}-,  and  erected  a  trophy  on  the  promon- 
tory of  Cynossema  [see  Cynossema],  near  the 
tomb  and  chapel  of  the  Trojan  queen  Hecuba. 
The  Athenians  followed  up  their  victory  by  the 
reduction  of  Cyzicus,  which  had  revolted  from 
them.  A  month  or  two  afterward,  another  ob- 
stinate engagement  took  place  between  the  Pelo- 
pouDi'sian  and  Athenian  fleets  near  Abydos. 
which  lasted  a  whole  day.  and  was  at  length  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  Athenians  by  the  arrival 
of  Alcibiades  with  his  squadron  of  18  ships 
from  Samos."— W.  Smith.  Smaller  Ilist.  of  Greece, 
ch.     13.  —  Alcibiades.    although    recalled,    had 
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"resolved  to  delay  Ids  return  until  lie  hud  per- 
formed such  exploits  as  mij^ht  throw  fresh  luntre 
over  Ids  name,  and  endear  him  to  all  classes  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  With  this  ambition  he  sidled 
•with  a  small  squadron  from  Samos,  and  having 
gained  information  that  Mindarus,  with  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet,  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  Athe- 
nian navy,  he  hastened  to  afford  his  countrymen 
succour.  Ilappily  he  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
action,  near  Abydos,  at  a  most  critical  moment ; 
when,  after  a  severe  engagement,  the  Spartans 
had  on  one  side  obtained  an  advantage,  and  were 

Fursuing  the  broken  lines  of  the  Athenians.  .  .  . 
le  speedily  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day,  com- 
pletely routed  the  Spartans,  .  .  .  broke  many  of 
their  ships  in  pieces,  and  t(X)k  30  from  them.  .  .  . 
His  vanity  after  this  signal  success  had,  however, 
nearly  destroyed  him;  for,  being  desirous  of  ap- 
pearing to  Tissaphemes  as  a  conqueror  instead  of 
a  fugitive,  he  hastened  with  a  splendid  retinue 
to  visit  him,  when  the  crafty  barbarian,  thinking 
he  should  thus  appease  the  suspicions  of  the 
Spartans,  causi-d  him  to  be  arrested  and  con- 
fined in  prison  at  Sardis.  Hence,  however,  he 
found  means  to  escape.  ...  He  sailed  immedi- 
ately for  the  Athenian  camp  to  diffuse  fresh  ani- 
mation among  the  soldiers,  and  induce  them 
hastily  to  embark  on  an  expedition  against  Min- 
darus  and  Phaniabazu8,'who  were  then  with  the 
residue  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Cyzicum" 
(Cyzicus).  Mindanis  was  defeated  and  killed 
and  Pharnabazus  driven  to  flight  (B.  C.  410). 
' '  Alcibiades  pursued  his  victory,  took  Cyzicum 
without  difficulty,  and,  staining  his  conquest 
with  a  cnielty  with  which  he  was  not  generally 
chargeable,  put  to  death  all  the  Peloponnesians 
whom  he  found  within  the  city.  A  very  short 
space  of  time  elapsed  after  this  brilliant  success 
before  Alcibiades  found  another  occasion  to  de- 
serve the  gratitude  of  Athens,"  by  defeating 
Pharnabazus,  who  had  attacked  the  troops  of 
Thrasyllus  while  they  were  wasting  the  territory 
of  Abydos.  He  next  reduced  Chalcedon,  bring- 
ing it  back  into  the  Athenian  alliance,  and  once 
more  defeating  Pharnabazus,  when  the  Persian 
satrap  attempted  to  relievo  the  town.  He  also 
recovered  Selymbria,  and  took  Byzantium  (which 
had  revolted)  after  a  severe  fight  (B.  C.  408). 
""Alcibiades  havi-ig  raised  the  fortunes  of  his 
country  from  the  lowest  state  of  depression,  not 
only  by  his  brilliant  victories,  but  his  conciliating 
policy,  prepared  to  return  and  enjoy  the  praise 
of  his  successes.  He  entered  the  PiraRus  [B.  C. 
407]  in  a  galley  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  nu- 
merous victories,  followed  by  a  long  line  of  ships 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  foe.  .  .  .  The 
■whole  city  came  down  to  the  harbour  to  see  and 
welcome  him,  and  took  no  notice  of  Thrasybulus 
orTheramenes,  his  fellow-commanders.  ...  An 
assembly  of  the  people  being  convened,  he  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  gentle  and  modest  speech,  im- 
puting his  calamities  not  to  their  envy,  but  to 
some  evil  genius  which  pursued  him.  He  ex- 
horted them  to  take  courage,  bade  them  oppose 
their  enemies  with  all  the  fresh  inspiration  of 
their  zeal,  and  taught  them  to  hope  for  happier 
days.  Delighted  with  these  assurances,  they  pre- 
sented him  with  a  crown  of  brass  and  gold, 
■which  never  was  before  given  to  any  but  the 
Olympic  victors,  invested  him  with  absolute  con- 
trol over  their  naval  and  military  affairs,  restored 
to  him  his  confiscated  wealth,  and  ordered  the 
ministers  of  religion  to  absolve  him  from  the 


curses  which  they  had  denoimced  against  him. 
ThcfMlorus,  however,  the  high-priest,  evaded  the 
last  part  of  the  decree,  by  alleging  tliat  he  had 
never  cast  any  imprecation  on  him,  if  he  had 
committed  no  offence  against  the  republic.  The 
tablets  on  which  the  curses  against  him  had  been 
inscril)ed  were  taken  to  the  shore,  and  thrown 
with  eagernes-s  into  the  sea.  His  next  measure 
heightened,  if  possible,  the  brief  lustre  of  his 
triumph.  In  consequence  of  the  fortification  of 
Decelea  by  the  Lacedwnionians,  and  their  having 
IK)s.session  of  the  passes  of  the  country,  the  pro- 
cession to  Eleusis,  in  honour  of  Athene,  ha(l  been 
long  unable  to  take  its  usual  course,  and  being 
conducted  by  sea,  had  lost  many  of  its  solemn 
and  august  ceremonials.  He  now,  therefore, 
offered  to  conduct  the  solemnity  by  land.  .  .  . 
His  proposal  being  gladly  accepted,  he  placed 
sentinels  on  the  hills;  and,  surrounding  the  con- 
secrated band  with  his  soldiers,  conducted  the 
whole  to  Eleusis  and  back  to  Athens,  without 
the  slightest  opposition,  or  breach  of  that  order 
and  profound  stillness  which  he  had  exhorted  the 
troops  to  maintain.  After  this  gracefid  act  of 
homage  to  the  religion  he  was  once  accused  of 
destroying,  he  was  regarded  by  the  common  peo- 
ple as  something  more  than  human ;  they  looked 
on  him  as  destined  never  to  know  defeat,  and  be- 
lieved their  triumph  was  certain  so  long  as  he 
was  their  commander.  But,  in  the  very  height 
of  his  popularity,  causes  of  a  second  exile  were 
maturing.  The  great  envied  him  in  proportion 
to  the  people's  confidence,  and  that  confidence 
itself  became  the  means  of  his  ruin:  for,  as  the 
people  really  thought  the  spell  of  invincibility 
was  upon  him,  they  were  prepared  to  attribute 
the  least  pause  in  his  career  of  glory  to  a  treach- 
erous design.  He  departed  with  a  hundred  ves- 
sels, manned  under  his  inspection,  with  colleagues 
of  his  own  choice,  to  reduce  the  isle  of  Chios  to 
obedience.  At  Andros  he  once  more  gained  a 
victory  over  both  the  natives  and  the  Spartans, 
who  attempted  to  assist  them.  But,  on  his  ar- 
rival at  the  chief  scene  of  action,  he  found  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  keep  the  soldiers  from 
deserting,  unless  he  could  raise  money  to  pay 
them  sums  more  nearly  equal  to  those  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  offered,  than  the  pay  he  was 
able  to  bestow.  He  was  compelled,  therefore,  to 
leave  the  fleet  [at  Notium]  and  go  into  Caria  in 
order  to  obtain  supplies.  While  absent  on  this 
occasion,  he  left  Alitiochus  in  the  command.  .  .  . 
To  this  officer  Alcibiades  gave  express  directions 
that  he  should  refrain  from  coming  to  an  engage- 
ment, whatever  provocations  he  might  receive. 
Anxious,  however,  to  display  his  bravery,  Anti- 
ochus  took  the  first  occasion  to  sail  out  in  front  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  which  lay  near  Ephesus, 
under  the  command  of  Lysander,  and  attempt, 
by  insults,  to  incite  them  to  attack  him.  Lysan- 
der accordingly  pursued  him ;  the  fleets  came  to 
the  support  of  their  respective  admirals,  and  a 
general  engagement  ensued,  in  which  Antiochus 
was  slain,  and  the  Athenians  completely  defeated. 
On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  unhappy  re- 
verse, Alcibiades  hastened  to  the  fleet,  and  eager 
to  repair  the  misfortune,  offered  battle  to  the 
Spartans;  Lysander,  however,  did  not  choose  to 
risk  the  loss  of  his  advantage  by  accepting  the 
challenge,  and  the  Athenians  were  compelled  to 
retire.  This  event,  for  which  no  blame  really 
attached  to  Alcibiades,  completed  the  ruin  of  his 
influence  at  Athens.     It  was  believed  that  this. 
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the  first  instance  of  his  failure,  must  have  arisen 
from  corruption,  or,  at  least,  from  a  want  of  in- 
clination to  serve  his  country.  He  was  also  ac- 
cused of  leaving  the  navy  under  the  direction  of 
those  who  had  no  other  recommendation  to  the 
charge  but  having  been  sharers  in  his  hi.xurious 
ban(iuets,  and  of  having  wandered  about  to  in- 
dulge in  profligate  excesses.  .  .  .  On  these 
grounds,  tlie  people  in  his  absence  took  from  him 
his  command,  and  confided  it  to  other  generals. 
As  soon  as  he  heard  of  this  new  act  of  ingrati- 
tude, he  resolved  not  to  return  home,  but  with- 
drew into  Thrace,  and  fortified  three  castles  .  .  . 
near  to  Perinthus.  Here,  having  collected  a 
formidable  band,  as  an  independent  raptain,  'le 
made  incursions  on  the  territories  of  those  of  die 
Thracians  who  acknowledged  no  settled  'in  of 
government,  andacciuired  considerable  spoils,"  — 
SirT.  N.  Talfourd,  Early  Hist.  ofGreecj^Eiicydop. 
MetropoUtana),  eh.  11. 

Also  in:  C.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ih.  29 
(p.  4). — Plutarch,  Akibiades. — Xenophon,  Ilellen- 
ica,  bk.  1,  eh.  1-4. 

B.  C.  406.  —  The  Peloponnesian  War  : 
Battle  of  Arginusae.— Trial  and  execution  of 
the  generals  at  Athens. — Akibiades  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Conon  and  nine  colleagues  in  command 
of  the  Athenian  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  Athenians,  soon  afterwards,  wefe  driven 
into  the  liarbor  of  Mitylene,  on  the  island  of  Les- 
bos, by  a  superior  Peloponnesian  fleet,  com- 
manded by  Callicratidas,  and  were  blockaded 
there  with  small  chance  of  escape.  Conon  con- 
trived to  send  news  of  their  desperate  situation  to 
Athens,  and  vigorous  measures  were  promptly 
taken  to  rescue  the  fleet  and  to  stive  Mitylene. 
Within  thirty  days,  a  fleet  of  110  triremes  was 
fitted  out  at  the  f*irffius,  and  manned  with  a  crew 
which  took  nearly  the  last  able-bodied  Athenian 
to  make  it  complete.  At  Samos  these  were 
joined  by  40  more  triremes,  making  150  in  all, 
against  which  Callicratidas  was  able  to  bring 
out  only  120  ships  from  Mitylene,  when  the  re- 
lieving armament  approached.  The  two  fleets 
encountered  one  another  near  the  islands  of  Ar- 
ginusffi,  off  Cape  Malea,  the  southern  promon- 
tory of  Lesbos.  In  the  battle  that  ensued,  which 
was  the  greatest  naval  conflict  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian War,  the  Athenians  were  completely  vic- 
torious ;  Callicratidas  was  drowned  and  no  less 
than  77  of  the  Peloponnesian  ships  were  de- 
stroyed, while  the  Athenians  themselves  lost  25. 
As  the  result  of  this  battle  SparUi  again  made 
overtures  of  peace,  as  she  had  done  after  the 
battle  of  Cyzicus,  and  Athens,  led  by  her  dema- 
gogues, again  rejected  them.  But  the  Athenian 
demagogues  and  populace  did  worse.  They 
summoned  home  the  eight  genen\ls  who  had 
won  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  to  answer  to  a 
charge  of  having  neglected,  after  the  victory,  to 
pick  up  the  floating  bodies  of  the  Athenian  dead 
and  to  rescue  the  drowning  from  the  wrecked 
ships  of  their  fleet.  Si.x  of  the  accused  generals 
came  home  to  meet  the  charge ;  but  two  thought 
it  prudent  to  go  into  voluntary  e.xile.  The  six 
were  brought  to  trial ;  the  forms  of  legality  were 
violated  to  their  prejudice  and  all  means  were 
unscrupulously  employed  to  work  up  the  popular 
passion  against  them.  One  man,  only,  among 
the  pry tanes  —  senators,  that  is,  of  the  tribe  then 
presiding,  and  who  were  the  presidents  of  the 
popular  assembly  —  stood  out,  without  flinching, 
against  the  lawless  rage  of  his  fellow  citizens, 


and  refused,  in  calm  scorn  of  all  flercn  threats 
against  himself,  to  join  in  taking  the  unconstitu- 
tional vote.  That  one  was  the  philosopher  Soc- 
rates. The  generals  were  condemned  to  death 
and  received  the  fatal  draught  of  hemlock  from 
the  same  populace  which  pressed  it  a  little  later 
to  the  lips  of  the  philosopli<r.  "Thus  died  the 
son  of  Pericles  and  Aspasi  [one  of  the  geiurals, 
who  bore  his  father's  namt  |,  to  whom  his  father 
had  made  a  fatal  gift  in  obtaining  for  him  the 
Attic  citizenship,  and  with  him  Erasinides,  Thra- 
sylus,  Lysias,  Aristocrates,  and  Diomedon.  The 
last-named,  the  most  innocent  of  all,  who  had 
wished  that  the  whole  fleet  should  immediately 
be  employed  in  search  of  the  wrecked,  addressed 
the  people  once  more ;  he  expressed  ft  wish  that 
the  decree  dooming  him  to  death  might  be  l>ene- 
ficial  to  the  state,  and  called  upon  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  perform  the  thanksgiving  offerings  to 
the  saving  gods  which  they,  the  generals,  had 
vowed  on  account  of  their  victory.  These  words 
may  have  sunk  deep  into  the  hearts  of  many  of 
his  hearers ;  but  their  only  effect  has  been  to  cast 
a  yet  brighter  halo  in  the  eyes  of  subsequent 

fenerations  around  the  memory  of  these  martyrs, 
heir  innocence  is  best  proved  by  the  series  of 
glaring  infractions  of  law  and  morality  which 
were  needed  to  ensure  their  destruction,  as  well 
as  by  the  shame  and  repugnance  which  seized 
upon  the  citizens,  when  they  had  recognized  how 
fearfully  they  had  been  led  astray  by  a  traitorous 
faction.  — E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  4,  ck. 
5  (v.  3).— Mr.  Grote  attempts  to  uphold  a  view 
more  unfavorable  to  >  he  generals  and  less  severe 
upon  the  Athenian  people. — Q.  Grote,  IIi»t.  of 
Greece,  j)t.  2,  ch.  64. 

Also  in:  Xenophon,  Hellenica,  bk.  1,  ch.  5-7. 
See,  also,  Athens:  B.  C.  424-406. 

B.  C.  405.— The  Peloponnesian  War:  De- 
cisive battle  of  Aigospotamoi. — Defeat  of  the 
Athenians. —  After  the  execution  of  the  gen- 
erals, "  no  long  time  passed  before  the  Atheniana 
repented  of  their  madness  and  their  crimes :  but, 
yielding  stili  to  their  old  besetting  sin,  they  in- 
sisteil,  as  they  had  done  in  the  days  of  Miltiadea 
and  after  the  catastrophe  at  Syracuse,  on  throw- 
ing the  blame  not  on  themselves  but  on  their  ad- 
visers. Tins  great  crime  began  at  once  to  pro- 
duce its  natural  fruits.  The  people  were  losing 
confidence  in  their  oflJcers,  who,  in  their  turn,  felt 
tha«^^  no  services  to  the  state  could  secure  them 
against  illegal  prosecutions  and  arbitrary  penal- 
ties. Corruption  was  eating  its  way  into  the 
heart  of  the  state,  and  treason  was  losing  its  ugli- 
ness in  the  eyes  of  many  who  thought  themselves 
none  the  worse  for  dallying  with  it.  .  .  .  The 
Athenian  fleet  had  fallen  back  upon  Samos ;  and 
with  this  island  as  a  base,  the  generals  were  oc- 
cupying themselves  with  movements,  not  for 
crushing  the  enemy,  but  for  obtaining  money. 
.  .  .  The  Spartans,  whether  at  home  or  on  the 
Asiatic  coast,  were  now  well  aware  that  one  more 
battle  would  decide  the  issue  of  the  war;  for 
with  another  defeat  the  subsidies  of  the  Per- 
sians would  be  withdrawn  from  them  as  from 
men  doomed  to  failure,  and  perhaps  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Athenians.  In  the  army  and  fleet 
the  cry  was  raised  that  Lysandros  was  the  only 
man  equal  to  the  emergency.  Spartan  custom 
could  not  appoint  the  same  man  twice  to  the 
ofllce  of  admiral ;  but  when  Arakos  was  sent  out 
with  Lysandros  [Lysander]  as  his  secretary,  it 
was  understood  that  the  latter  was  really  the 
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mnn  in  power."  In  the  summor  of  40.'5  B.  C. 
Lysiindros  mndc  a  sudden  inovcineiit  from  the 
sutithern  ^flgean  to  the  Hellespont,  nnd  laid  8ie;;e 
to  the  rirh  town  of  Lanipsjinis,  on  the  Asiatic 
side.  The  Athenian.s  followed  him.  but  not 
promptly  enough  to  save  Lampsanis.which  they 
lound  in  his  pos.ses,sion  when  they  arrived.  They 
took  tlieir  station,  tliereupon,  at  tlie  moutliof  the 
little  stream  called  the  Aigospotanioi  (the  Goat's 
Stream),  directly  opposite  to  Lamp.sacus,  and  en- 
deavored for  tour  8ucccs.sive  days  to  provolie 
Lysandros  to  flplit.  He  refused,  watching  ids  op- 
portunity for  the  8urpri.se  which  he  eflected  on 
tlio  fifth  day,  when  lie  daslied  across  tlic  narrow 
channel  and  caught  the  Athenian  ships  tmpre- 
pared,  their  crews  mostlj'  scattered  on  shore. 
One  only,  of  the  six  Athenian  generals,  Conon, 
had  foreseen  danger  and  was  alert.  Conon,  witli 
twelve  triremes,  escaped.  Tlie  remaining  ships, 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  in  numl)er,  were 
captured  almost  without  the  loss  of  a  man  on  the 
Peloponnesian  side.  Of  the  crews,  some  three  or 
four  tlio\isand  Athenians  were  pursued  on  siiore 
and  taken  prisoners,  to  Ije  afterwards  slaughtered 
in  cold  blood.  Two  of  the  incapal)le  generals 
shared  their  fate.  <3f  the  otlier  generals  who 
escaped,  some  at  least  were  believed  to  have  been 
bril)ed  1)V  Lyaindros  to  1)etray  tlie  fleet  Into  liis 
hands.  The  blow  to  Athens  was  deadly.  She 
had  no  power  of  resistance  left,  and  when  her 
enemies  closed  around  her,  a  little  later,  she 
starved  within  her  walls  until  resistance  seemed 
no  longer  heroic,  and  then  gave  herself  up  to  their 
mercv. — G.  W.  Co.\,  The  Athenian  Empire,  ch.  7. 

Also  in:  C.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  eh.  30 
(r.  4). — Plutarch,  Lysander. — Xenophon,  llellen- 
ica,  bk.  2,  ch.  1. 

B.  C.  404. — End  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
—Fall  of  Athens.    See  Athens:  B.  C.  404. 

B.  C.  404-403.  —  The  Year  of  Anarchy  at 
Athens.— Reign  of  the  Thirty.  See  Athens: 
B.  C.  404-4<J3. 

B.  C.  401-400.  —  The  expedition  of  Cyrus, 
and  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks. 
See  Persia:  B.  C.  401-400. 

B.  C.  399-387.— Spartan  war  with  Persia.— 
Greek  confederacy  against  Sparta. — The  Co- 
rinthian War. — Peace  of  Antalcidas. — The  suc- 
cessful retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  from  Cu- 
naxa,  through  the  length  of  the  Persian 
dominions  (B.  C.  401-400),  and  the  account  which 
they  brought  of  the  essential  hollowness  of 
the  power  of  the  Great  King,  produced  an  Im- 
portant change  among  the  Greeks  in  their  esti- 
mate of  the  Persian  monarchy  as  an  enemy  to  be 
feared.  Sparta  became  ashamed  of  having  aban- 
doned the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  to  their  old 
oppressors,  as  she  did  after  breaking  the  strength 
of  their  protector,  Athens,  in  the  Peloponnesian 
War.  "When,  therefore,  the  Persians  began  to 
lay  siege  to  the  coast  cities  which  resisted  tliem, 
Sparta  found  spirit  enough  to  interfere  (B.  C. 
899)  and  sent  over  a  sraalf  army,  into  which  the 
surviving  Cyreans  were  also  enlisted.  The  only 
immediate  result  was  a  truce  with  the  Persian 
satrap.  But,  meantime,  the  Athenian  general 
Conon— he  who  escaped  with  a  few  triremes  from 
.^gospotaml  and  fled  to  Cyprus  — had  there 
established  relations  with  the  Persian  court  at 
Susa  and  had  acquired  a  great  influence,  which 
he  used  to  bring  about  the  creation  of  a  power- 
ful Persian  armament  against  Sparta,  himself  in 
command.     The  news  of  this  armament,  reach- 


ing Sparta,  provoked  the  latter  to  a  inoro  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war  in  Asia  Minor.  King 
Agesilaus  took  the  field  in  Ionia  with  a  strong 
army  and  conducted  two  brillinnt  campaigns 
(B.  C".  896-395),  pointing  the  way,  as  it  were,  to  tlie 
expedition  of  Alexander  a  couple  of  generations 
later.  The  most  important  victory  won  was  on 
the  Pactolus,  not  far  from  Sardis.  But,  in  the 
midst  of  his  successes,  Agesilaus  was  called  home 
by  troubles  which  arose  in  Greece.  Sparta,  by 
her  arrogance  and  oj)i)res8ive  policy,  had  already 
alienated  all  the  Greek  states  which  helped  her 
to  break  down  Athens  iu  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
Persian  agents,  with  money,  had  a.ssisted  her 
enemies  to  organize  a  league  against  her.  Thebes 
and  Athens,  first,  then  Argos  and  Corinth,  with 
several  of  the  lesser  states,  became  confederated 
in  an  agreement  to  overthrow  her  domination. 
In  an  attempt  to  crush  Thebes,  the  Spartans  were 
badly  beaten  at  Haliartus  (B.  C.  895),  where  their 
famous  Lysander,  conqueror  of  Athens,  was 
killed.  Their  power  in  central  and  northern 
Qreecft  was  virtually  annihilated,  and  then  fol- 
lowed a  struggle  witli  their  leagued  enemies  for 
the  control  of  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  w!:ence 
came  the  name  of  the  Corinthian  War.  It  was 
tliis  situation  of  things  at  home  which  called  back 
King  Agesilaus  from  his  campaigns  in  Asia  Minor. 
He  had  ecarcely  crossed  the  Hellespont  on  his  re- 
turn, in  July  B.  C.  894,  before  all  his  work  in 
Asia  was  undone  by  an  overwhelming  naval  vic- 
tory achieved  at  Cnvdus  by  the  Athenian  Conon, 
commanding  the  Persian-Ph(Eniciau  fleet.  With 
his  veteran  army,  including  the  old  Cyreans,  now 
returning  home  after  seven  years  of  incredible 
adventures  and  hard-ships,  he  made  his  way 
tlirough  all  enemies  into  Bcotia  and  fought  a 
battle  witl)  the  league  at  Coronea,  in  which  he  so 
far  gained  a  victory  that  he  held  the  field,  although 
the  fruits  of  it  were  doubtful.  The  Spartans  on 
the  istiimus  had  also  just  gained  a  considerable 
success  near  Corintli,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nemea. 
On  the  whole,  the  results  of  the  war  were  in  their 
favor,  until  Conon  and  the  Persian  satrap,  Phar- 
nabazus,  came  over  with  the  victorious  fleet  from 
Cnydus  and  lent  its  aid  to  the  league.  The  most 
important  proceeding  of  Conon  was  to  rebuild 
(B.  C.  393),  with  the  help  of  his  Persian  friends, 
the  Long  Walls  of  Athens,  which  the  Pelopon- 
uesians  had  required  to  be  thrown  down  eleven 
years  before.  By  this  means  he  restored  to 
Athens  her  in4cpendence  and  secured  for  her  a 
new  career  of  commercial  prosperity.  During 
six  years  more  the  war  was  tediouslj'  prolonged, 
without  important  or  decisive  events,  while 
Sparta  intrigued  to  detach  the  Persian  king  from 
his  Athenian  allies  and  the  latter  intrigued  to  re- 
tain his  friendship.  In  the  end,  all  parties  were 
exhausted — Sparta,  perhaps,  least  so  —  and  ac- 
cepted a  shameful  peace  which  was  practically 
dictated  by  the  Persian  and  had  the  form  of  an 
edict  or  mandate  from  Susa,  in  the  following 
terms :  ' '  The  king,  Artaxerxes,  deems  it  just  that 
the  cities  in  Asia,  with  the  islands  of  Clazomenae 
and  Cyprus,  should  belong  to  himself ;  the  rest  of 
the  Hellenic  cities  he  thinks  it  just  to  leave  inde 
pendent,  both  small  and  great,  with  the  exception 
of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros,  which  three  are  to 
belong  to  Athens  as  of  yore.  Should  any  of  the 
parties  concerned  not  accept  this  peace,  I,  Artax- 
erxes, will  war  against  him  or  them  with  those 
who  share  my  views.  This  will  I  do  by  land  and 
by  sea,  with  ships  and  with  money."    By  this, 
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called  tho  Vmcv.  of  Autalciiliis  (H.  f.  387)  from 
tli(!  Liict'da'inDiiiaii  who  was  iiistninieiiUil  in 
bringing  it  about,  tho  Ionian  (iroeks  wen;  oiiw; 
more  abandoned  to  tiie  Persian  king  and  his 
satraps,  while  8parta,  whieli  aHsiinied  to  be  the 
administrator  and  exeo\itor  of  the  treaty,  was  con- 
lirmed  in  her  supremacy  over  the  other  Oreeian 
states.— Xenophon,  llellenica  {tr.  by  Uakyiin),  bk. 
3-r)(».  2). 

Also  in:  C.  Sankey,  The  Spartan  and  Ttubnn 
Supremacies,  eh.  7-9.— W.  Mitford.  HiKt.  of  Greece, 
eh.  24-2r»  (v.  4).— «.  Uawliiisou,  The  Fice  Great 
Monarchies,  v.  3;  Persia,  ch.  7. 

B.  C.  385.— Destruction  of  Mantinea  by  the 
Spartans.— The  Mantineians.  having  displayed 
unfriendliness  to  Sparta  during  tlio  Corinthian 
War,  were  required  V)y  the  latter,  after  tiie 
Peace  of  Antaleidas,  to  demoli.sh  their  walls. 
On  their  rcfusid,  king  Agesipolis  was  sent  tosuli- 
due  tliem.  By  damming  up  the  waters  of  the 
river  Ophis  he  flooded  the  city  and  brought  it  to 
terms.  "The  city  of  Mantineia  was  now  broken 
up,  and  the  inhabitants  were  distributed  again 
into  tho  five  constituent  villages.  Out  of  four- 
llfths  of  the  i)opulatiou  each  man  i)ulled  down 
his  house  in  the  city,  and  rebuilt  it  in  the 
village  near  to  which  his  property  lay.  The  re- 
maining fifth  continued  to  occupy  Mantiueia  us 
a  village.  Each  village  was  placed  under  oligar- 
chical government  and  left  luifortitled. " — O. 
Grote,  UtHt.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  70  {v.  9). 

Also  in:  Xenoplion,  llellenica,  bk.  5,  ch.  2. 

B.  C.  383.— The  betrayal  of  Thebes  to  the 
Spartans. — When  the  Spartans  sent  their  expe- 
dition against  Olynthus,  in  383  B.  C,  it  marched 
in  two  divisions,  the  last  of  which,  under  Plioe- 
])idas,  halted  at  Thebes,  on  the  way,  probably 
having  secret  orders  to  do  so.  "On  reaching 
Thebes  the  troops  encamped  outside  the  city, 
round  the  gymnasium.  Faction  was  rife  within 
the  city.  The  two  polemarchs  in  office,  Ismenias 
and  Leontiades,  were  diametrically  opposed,  be- 
ing the  respective  heads  of  antagonistic  political 
clubs.  Hence  it  was  that,  while  Ismenias,  ever 
inspired  by  hatred  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  would 
not  come  anywhere  near  the  Spartan  general, 
Leontiades,  on  the  other  hand,  was  assiduous  in 
courting  him;  and  when  a  sutticient  intimacy 
was  established  between  them,  he  made  a  propo- 
sal as  follows:  'You  have  it  in  your  power,'  he 
said,  addressing  Phoebidas,  '  this  very  day  to  con- 
fer supreme  benefit  on  your  country.  Follow 
me  with  your  hoplites,  and  I  will  introduce  you 
into  tho  citadel.'" — Xenophon,  llellenica  (tr.  by 
Dakyns),  bk.  5,  ch.  2  (».  2). — "  On  the  day  of  the 
Thcsmophoria,  a  religious  festival  celebrated  by 
the  women  apart  from  the  men,  during  wh^ch 
tho  acropolis,  or  Kadmcia,  was  consecrated  to 
their  exclusive  use,  PhoDbidas,  affecting  to  have 
concluded  his  halt,  put  himself  in  march  to  pro- 
<:eed  as  if  towards  "Thrace ;  seemingly  rounding 
tlie  walls  of  Thebes,  but  not  going  into  it.  The 
Senate  was  actually  assembled  in  the  portico  of 
tiie  agora,  and  the  heat  of  a  summer's  noon  had 
driven  every  one  out  of  the  streets,  when  Leon- 
tiades, stealing  away  from  the  Senate,  hastened 
on  horseback  to  overtake  Phoebidas,  caused  liim 
to  face  about,  and  conducted  the  Laccditmonians 
.straight  up  to  the  Kadmeia;  the  gates  of  which, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  town,  were  opened  to  his 
order  as  Polemarch.  There  were  not  only  no 
citizens  in  the  streets,  but  none  even  in  the  Kad- 
jneia;   no  male  person  being  permitted  to  bo 
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present  at  the  feminine  Thcsmophoria;  .so  that 
I'lueitidus  and  his  army  became  ixi.ssessed  of  tho 
Kadmeia  without  the  .smallest  opposition.  .  .  . 
The  news  of  the  seizure  of  the  Kadimua  and  of 
the  revolution  at  Th(!bes  [wasj  .  .  .  received  at 
Sparta  with  th<!  greatest  surprise,  as  well  as  with 
a  nuxed  feeling  of  shame  and  satisf.ietion. 
Everywhere  throughout  (iTtanv,  jjrobably,  it  ex- 
cited a  greater  sensation  than  any  event  since 
the  battle  of  .Egospotami.  Tried  "by  tlu;  recog- 
nised pui)lie  law  of  Greece,  it  was  a  Uagitious 
iiii(iuity,  for  which  Sparta  had  not  the  shadow 
of  a  pretence.  ...  It  stood  condennied  by  tho 
indignant  .sentiment  of  all  Greece,  unwillingly 
testified  even  by  the  philo-Lueonian  Xenopliou 
iiimself.  But  it  was  at  the  same  time  an  ini- 
mense  accession  to  Si)art;in  jiower.  .  .  .  i'luebi- 
das  might  well  claim  to  have  strut:k  for  Sparta 
the  most  important  blow  since  vEgospotiimi,  re- 
lieving her  from  one  of  her  two  really  formidable 
enemies." — G.  Grote.  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  70. 

Ai.si)  in:  C.  Thirl  wall,  llist.  of  Greece,  ch.  37 
I'-.  r». 

B.  C.  383-379.— Overthrow  of  the  Olynthian 
confederacy  by  Sparta.  —  Among  the  Greek 
cities  which  were  I'otinded  at  an  early  day  in 
that  peninsula  of  Macedonia  called  Chalcidico, 
from  Ghalcis,  in  Euba-a,  which  colonized  tho 
greater  number  of  them,  Olynthus  became  the 
most  important.  It  long  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence against  the  Macedonian  kings,  on  one 
hand,  and  against  Athens,  when  Athens  ruled 
the  .Egean  and  its  coasts,  on  tho  other.  As  it 
grew  in  power,  it  took  under  its  protection  the 
lesser  towns  of  the  peninsula  and  adjacent  Mace- 
donia, and  formed  a  confederacy  among  them, 
which  gradually  extended  to  the  larger  cities 
and  acquired  a  iformidable  character.  But  two 
of  tho  Chalcidiau  cities  watched  this  growth  of 
Olynthus  with  jealousy  and  refused  to  bo  con- 
federated with  her.  More  than  that,  they  joined 
the  Macedonians  in  sending  an  embassy  (B.  C. 
383)  to  Sparta,  then  all-powerful  in  Greece,  after 
the  Peace  of  Antaleidas,  and  invoked  her  inter- 
vention, to  suppress  the  ri.sing  Olynthian  con- 
federacy. The  response  of  Sparta  was  prompt, 
and  although  the  Olynthians  defended  them- 
selves with  valor,  inflicting  one  severe  defeat 
upon  the  Lacedtumonian  allies,  they  were  forced 
at  last  (B.  C.  379)  to  submit  and  the  confederacy 
was  dissolved.  "By  tho  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
Sparta  had  surrendered  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to 
Persia;  by  crushing  the  Olynthian  confederacy, 
she  virtually  surrendered  the  Thracian  Greeks  to 
the  Macedonian  princes.  .  .  .  She  gave  tho  vic- 
tory to  Amyntiis  [king  of  Macedonia],  and  pre- 
pared the  indispensable  basis  upon  which  his  son 
Philip  afterwards  rose,  to  reduce  not  only  Olyn- 
thus, but  .  .  .  tho  major  i)art  of  the  Grecian 
world,  to  one  common  level  of  subjection." — 6. 
Grote,  llint.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  76  (0.  9). 

Also  in:  E.  A.  Freeman,  IIi»t.  of  Federal 
Govt.,  ch.  4,  sect.  3. 

B.  C.  379-371.— The  liberation  of  Thebes 
and  her  rise  to  supremacy. — The  humblin|f  of 
Sparta.— For  three  years  after  the  betrayal  ot  the 
Acropolis,  or  Cadmea,  of  Thebes  to  tho  Spartans, 
the  city  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  the  oli- 
garchical party  of  Leontiades,  whom  the  Spartans 
supported.  Several  hundreds  of  the  more  prom- 
inent of  the  democratic  and  patriotic  party  found 
a  refuge  at  Athens,  and  the  deliverance  of  ThelH^s 
was  ciTpcted  at  last,  about  December,  B.  C.  379, 
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liy  n  (Iiirini;  ciiUTfirisc  oi\  tlic  pnrt  of  some  of 
llicsc  cxiU'W.  Tlicir  plans  were  ciiiuiTlcd  with 
frionds  at  Tlicl»cs.  cspi'ciiilly  with  (HH!  I'iiylliiia.s, 
wlio  liiul  rctiiiiiHl  tlic  ((nilidi'iHC!  of  the  imrlv  ill 
nowiT,  IxiiiK  secretary  to  tlio  noleinarelis.  Vln- 
leader  of  tlie  undertalt'injf  was  Nieloii.  "  After  ii 
"fli*  ',-:  interval  Melon,  accompanied  by  six  of  tlie 
liu.  ''  .".t  "oinr",;. .  lie  (  oidd  lind  anionjj  Ids  fel- 
low-e -.*»•»,  wet  olT  for  Tlielies.  Tliey  were  armed 
win.  m)th'iiu  i»«t  datrrers,  and  lirst  of  all  crept 
intr)  tlie  nenI'lioiKuood  under  cover  of  nitrlil. 
The  whole  ol  the  next  day  they  lay  concealed  in 
a  deiM'rt  plac<',  and  drew  lu-ar  to  tlu!  city  pati's  in 
the  f^uise  of  la'joiirera  retiiruinfr  home  with  the 
laf<'st  comers  from  the  lields.  llavinj?  got  safely 
within  the  city,  they  spent  the  whole  of  that 
niffht  at  the  house  of  a  man  named  t'haron,  and 
aifaiu  the  next  day  in  thc!  same  fashion.  I'liylli- 
das  mianwhile  was  busily  taken  up  with  the  vxm- 
cenis  of  the  polemarchs,  who  were  to  celebrate! 
H  feast  of  AphnMlite  on  goinif  out  of  olliee. 
Amongst  other  things,  the  secretary  was  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  f  ullilling  an  old  undertaking, 
which  was  the  introduction  of  certain  women  to 
the  polemarchs.  They  were  to  be  the  most  ma- 
jestic and  the  most  beautiful  to  be  found  in 
Thebes.  .  .  .  Hiipjierwasover,  and,  thank.stothe 
zeal  with  which  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  re- 
sponded to  their  m(K)d,  they  were  speedily  intoxi- 
cutc(l.  To  their  oft-repeated  orders  to  introduce 
their  mistresses,  he  went  out  and  fctclicd  Melon 
and  the  rest,  three  of  them  dres.sed  up  as  ladies 
and  the  rest  as  their  attendant  maidens.  ...  It 
was  preconcerted  that  as  soon  as  they  were 
seated  they  were  to  throw  aside  their  veils  and 
strike  home.  That  is  one  version  of  the  death  of 
the  polemarchs.  According  to  another,  Melon 
and  his  friends  came  in  as  revellers,  and  so  des- 
patched their  victims." — Xenophon,  Ilcllenim 
(tr.  by  Dnkym),  hk:  5,  ch.  4. — Having  thus  made 
way  with  the  polemarchs,  the  conspirators  sur- 
pristid  Leontiades  in  his  own  house  and  slew  him. 
They  then  liberated  and  armed  the  prisoners 
whom  they  found  in  confinement  and  sent  her- 
alds through  the  city  to  proclaim  the  freedom  of 
Thebes.  A  general  rally  of  the  citizens  followed 
promptly.  The  party  of  the  oppression  was  to- 
tally crushe<l  and  its  prominent  members  put  to 
death.  The  Spartan  garrison  in  the  Cadmea  ca- 
pitulated and  was  suffered  to  march  out  without 
molestation.  The  government  of  Thebes  was  re- 
organized on  a  more  popular  basis,  and  with  a 
view  to  restoring  the  Bcuotian  League,  in  a  i)er- 
fected  state,  with  Thebes  for  its  head  (see 
TiiHmcs:  B.  C.  378).  In  the  war  with  Sparta  which 
followed,  Athens  was  soon  involved,  and  the 
Spartans  were  driven  from  all  their  footholds  in 
the  Boeotian  towns.  Then  Athens  and  Thebes 
quarreled  afresh,  and  the  Spartans,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  isolation  of  the  latter,  invaded  her 
territory  once  more.  But  Thebes,  under  the 
training  of  her  great  statesman  and  soldier, 
Epaminondas,  had  become  strong  enough  to  face 
her  Laceda-monian  enemy  without  help,  and  in 
the  momentous  battle  of  Leuctra,  fought  July  6, 
B.  C.  371,  on  a  plain  not  far  from  Platasic,  the 
domineering  power  of  Sparta  was  broken  forever. 
"It  was  the  most  important  of  all  the  battles  ever 
fought  between  Greeks.  On  this  day  Thebes  be- 
came an  independent  power  in  Greece,  and  a  re- 
turn of  Spartan  despotism  was  henceforth  impos- 
sible for  all  times."— E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
bk.  6,  ch.  1  (p.  4). 


Also  fn:  Plutarch,  Prlopiilati.—Q.  Groto,  Jlint. 
of  (freeze,  pt.  2.  c/i.  77-7H  — (".  Sankey,  TheSjun- 
tiin  (tiiil  T/iiliiin  S<iinrni<ici(H,  ch.  10-11. 

B.  C.  378-357.— The  new  Athenian  Con- 
federacy.—The  Social  Wan  See  Atiikns: 
H.  ('.  37H-;t,J7. 

B.  C.  371.— The  Arcadian  union. — Reitora- 
tion  of  Mantinea. — Buildine  of  Megalopolis. 
—  Ou(!  of  the  first  effects  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra 
(B.  C.  371),  which  ended  the  domination  of  Sparta 
in  Greek  affairs,  wastocmancipate  the  Arcadians 
and  to  work  great  chunges  among  them.  Man- 
tinea,  which  the  Spartims  had  destroyed,  was  re- 
built the  same  year.  Then  "the  chiefs  of  tlic 
l)arties  opposed  to  tlie  Spartan  interest  in  the 
principal  Arcadian  towns  concerted  a  i)lan  for 
securing  the  iudepeiidence  of  Arcadia,  and  for 
raising  it  to  a  higher  rank  than  it  had  hitherto 
held  in  the  political  system  of  Greece.  With  a 
territory  more  extensive  than  anv  other  region  of 
Peloponnesus,  peophid  by  a  hardy  race,  proud  of 
its  ancient  origin  and  immemorial  possessicm  of 
the  land,  and  of  its  peculiar  religious  traditions, 
Arcadia  —  the  Greek  Switzerland  —  had  never 
possessed  any  weight  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation; 
the  land  only  served  as  a  thoroughfare  for  hostile 
armies,  and  sent  forth  its  sons  to  recruit  the 
forces  of  foreign  powers.  .  .  .  The  object  was 
to  unite  the  Arcadian  people  in  one  body,  yet  so 
as  not  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the  particu- 
lar states;  and  with  this  view  it  was  proposed  to 
found  a  metropolis,  to  institute  a  national  coun- 
cil which  should  be  invested  with  supreme  au- 
thority in  foreign  affairs,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  peace  and  war,  and  to  establish  a  military 
force  for  the  protection  of  the  public  safety.  .  .  . 
Within  a  few  months  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
a  meeting  of  Arcadians  from  all  the  principal 
towns  was  held  to  deliberate  on  the  measure; 
and  under  its  decree  a  body  of  colonists,  collected 
from  various  quarters,  proceeded  to  found  a  new 
city,  which  was  to  be  the  seat  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  was  called  Megalepolis,  or  Mega- 
lopolis (the  Great  City).  The  site  chosen  was  on 
the  banks  of  the  llelisson,  a  small  stream  tribu- 
tary to  the  A  Ipheus.  .  .  .  The  city  was  designed 
on  a  very  large  scale,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
public  buildings  corresponded  to  its  extent;  the 
theatre  was  fhe  most  spacious  in  Greece.  .  .  . 
The  population  waa  to  be  drawn  .  .  .  from  a 
great  number  of  the  most  ancient  Arcadian 
towns.  Pausofiias  gives  a  list  of  forty  which 
were  required  to  contribute  to  it.  The  greater 
part  of  them  appear  to  have  been  entirely  de- 
serted by  their  inhabitants." — C.  Thlrlwall,  Hi»t. 
of  Greece,  ch.  39  (v.  Jj). — "The  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm, however,  out  of  which  Megalopolis  had 
first  arisen,  gnidually  became  enfeebled.  The 
city  never  attained  that  preeminence  or  power 
which  its  founders  contemplated,  and  which  had 
caused  the  city  to  be  laid  out  on  a  scale  too  large 
for  the  population  actually  inhabiting  it." — G. 
Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  78. 

B.  C.  371-362.— Popular  fury  in  Argos.— 
Arcadian  union  and  disunion. — Restoration 
of  Mantinea.  —  Expeditions  of  Epaminondas 
into  Peloponnesus. — His  attempts  against 
Sparta. — His  victory  and  death  at  Mantinea. 
— "In  many  of  the  Peloponnesian  cities,  when 
the  power  of  Sparta  seemed  visibly  on  the  wane, 
internal  commotions  had  arisen,  and  much  blood 
had  been  shed  on  both  sides.  But  now  Argos 
displayed  the  most  fearful  example  of  popiuar 
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(iirv  recorded  in  Greek  iinnnlH,  red  lis  they  uro 
with  tales  of  rivil  bloodHlied.  Tlie  democnitic 
pdpuliiw!  tleteetcd  ii  eonspinicv  ainonj;  tiie  oli- 
pirclis,  and  tliirty  of  tlie  cidef  eiti/ens  were  at 
oiiee  put,  to  dcatli.  Tlie  excileiiieiit  of  tlie  people 
was  inflamed  by  llio  haraiijfiies  of  denm>,'ogues. 
and  the  mob,  arming  itself  with  cudgels,  com 
meiHX'd  11  general  massacre.  When  1 ,200  citizens 
had  fallen,  the  poptdar  orators  interfered  to 
<!lieck  tlie  iitro<;ities,  but  met  with  the  sanu;  fate; 
uud,  sated  at  length  with  blootlshed,  the  multi- 
tude stayed  the  deadly  work.  But  where  the 
pressure  of  Spartan  interference  had  been  heav- 
iest and  most  constant,  there  the  reaction  was 
naturally  most  striking.  The  popular  impulses 
which  were  at  work  in  Arkadia  [see  above]  found 
their  first  outlet  in  the  rebuilding  of  Mantineia." 
But  there  was  far  from  unanimity  in  the  Ar 
kttdian  national  movement.  "In  Tegea  .  .  . 
public  opinion  was  divided.  The  city  had  been 
treated  by  Sparta  with  special  consideration,  and 
had  for  centuries  been  her  faithful  ally ;  hence 
the  oligarchical  government  looked  with  disfa- 
vour upon  the  project  of  union.  But  the  demo- 
cratical  party  was  powerful  and  unscrupulous ; 
and,  with  the  help  of  the  Jlimtineians,  tliey  ef- 
fected a  revolution,  in  which  many  were  killed, 
and  800  exiles  fled  to  Sparta."  The  Spartans, 
under  Agesilaos,  avenged  them  by  ravaging  the 
plain  in  front  of  Mantmeia.  "This  invasion  of 
Arkadia  is  cliiefly  important  for  the  pretext 
which  it  furnished  for  Theban  ii'terventioii.  Tiie 
Muntineians  applied  for  lielp  at  first  to  Athens, 
and,  meeting  with  a  refusal,  went  on  to  Tliebes. 
For  this  request  Epameinondas  must  have  been 
thoroughly  prepared  beforehand,  antl  he  was 
soon  on  the  march  with  a  powerful  army.  .  .  . 
On  his  arrival  in  the  Peloponnese  [B.  C  370],  he 
found  that  Agesilaos  liad  already  retired;  and 
some  of  tlie  Ihebau  generals,  considering  the 
season  of  thj  year,  wished  at  once  to  return." 
But  Epameinondas  was  persuaded  by  the  allies 
of  Thebes  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Sparta  itself. 
' '  In  four  divisions  the  invading  host  streamed 
into  the  land  which,  according  to  the  proudest 
boast  of  its  inhabitants,  had  felt  no  hostile  tread 
for  600  years.  At  Sellasia,  not  ten  miles  distant 
from  Sparta,  tlie  army  reunited;  and,  having 
plundered  and  burnt  the  town,  swept  down  into 
the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  and  marched  along 
the  left  bank  till  it  reached  the  bridge  oppo- 
site the  city.  Within  Sparta  itself,  though  a 
universal  terror  prevailed,  one  man  rose  equal 
to  the  emergency.  While  the  men  fainted  in 
spirit  as  they  thought  how  few  they  were,  and 
how  wide  their  unwalled  city,  .  .  .  Agesilaos 
accepted,  not  without  mistrust,  the  services  of 
6,000  helots,  collected  reinforcements,  preserved 
order,  suppressed  conspiracy,  stamped  out  mu- 
tiny, posttHl  guards  on  every  vantage-ground, 
and  refused  to  be  tempted  to  a  battle  by  the 
taunts  of  ff)es  or  the  clamours  of  over-eager 
friends.  .  .  .  After  one  unsuccessful  cavalry 
skirmish,  the  Theban  t,eneral,  who,  in  a  cam- 
paign undertaken  on  his  sole  resnonsibility,  dared 
not  risk  the  chance  of  defeat,  decided  to  leave 
the  '  wasps'-nest '  untaken.  He  completed  his 
work  of  devastation  by  ravaging  the  whole  of 
southern  Lakoma,  .  .  .  and  then  turned  back 
into  Arkadia  to  devote  himsel'  to  the  more  per- 
manent objects  of  his  expedition. "  Messene  was 
now  rebuilt  (see  Messenian  War,  tiik  Thuid), 
and  "  the  descendants  of  the  old  Messcniau  stock 


were  gathered  to  form  a  new  nation  fn)iii  Uhegion 
and  Mes.seiie  | Sicily],  and  from  the  parts  of 
Lvbia  round  Kyrene.  .  .  .  By  thus  restoring  the 
HfesHcniansto  their  ancient  territory,  Epameinon- 
<las  deprived  Sparta  at  one  blow  of  nearly  half 
her  p(>H.sessions.  ...  At  last  Epameinondas  had 
<loiU!  bis  work;  and,  leaving  I'ainmeiies  with  a 
garrison  in  Tegea,  he  hastened  to  lead  his  soldii^rs 
home.  At  the  Isthmus  he  found  a  hostile  army 
from  Athens,"  which  hud  been  persuaded  to  send 
succor  to  Sparta;  but  the  Athenians  did  not  care 
to  give  battle  to  the  conciuering  Theban.s,  and 
the  hitter  j)a.s.sed  unopposed.  On  the  arrival  of 
Epameinondas  atTlielies,  "  the  leaders  of  a  petty 
faction  threatened  to  bring  him  and  his  colleagues 
to  trial  for  retaining  their  command  for  fmir 
months  beyond  the  legal  term  of  ofllce.  But 
Epameinondas  stood  up  in  the  assembly,  and 
told  his  simple  talc  of  victorious  genc'ralship  and 
still  more  triumphant  statesmansliip;  and  the  in- 
vidious c;avils  of  snarling  intriguers  were  at  once 
forgotten."  Sparta  and  Athens  now  formed  an 
alliance,  with  th<!  senseless  agreement  that  com- 
mand of  the  (rommon  forces  "should  be  given 
alternately  to  each  state  for  five  days.  .  .  .  The 
first  aim  of  the  confederates  was  to  occupy  the 
passes  of  the  isthmus,"  but  Epameinondas  forced 
a  passage  for  his  army,  capturecl  Sikyon,  ravaged 
the  territory  of  Epidauros,  and  matle  a  bold  but 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  surpri.se  Corinth.  Then, 
on  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  to  the  Spartans 
from  Syracuse,  he  drew  back  to  Thebes  (H.  0. 
308).  For  a  time  the  Thebans  were  occupied 
with  troubles  in  Thessaly,  and  their  Arkadian 
proteges  in  Peloponnese  were  carrying  on  war 
against  Sparta  independently,  with  so  much  mo- 
mentary success  that  they  became  over-contident 
and  rash.  They  paid  for  their  foolhardiness  by 
a  frightful  defeat,  which  cost  them  lO.OOO  men, 
whilst  no  Spartan  is  said  to  have  fallen ;  hence 
the  tight  was  known  in  Sparta  as  the  Tearless 
Battle.  "This  defeat  probably  caused  little 
grief  at  Thebes,  for  it  would  prove  to  the  arro- 
gant Arkadians  that  they  could  not  yet  dispense 
with  Thebiin  aid ;  and  it  (h'cided  Epameinondas 
to  make  a  third  expedition  into  the  Peloponnese." 
The  result  of  his  third  expedition  was  the  enrol- 
ment of  u  number  of  Achaian  cities  as  Theban 
allies,  which  gave  to  Thebes  "the  control  of  the 
coast-line  of  the  Corinthian  gulf."  But  the 
broad  and  stattjsmanlike  terms  on  which  Epam- 
einondas arranged  these  alliances  were  set  aside 
by  his  narrow-minded  fellow  citizens,  and  a 
policy  adopted  by  which  Achaia  was  ' '  converted 
from  a  lukewarm  neutral  into  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  Sparta.  In  this  unsettled  state  of 
Greek  politics  the  Thebans  resolved  to  have  re- 
course, like  the  Spartans  before  them,  to  the 
authority  of  the  Great  King.  Existing  treaties, 
for  which  they  were  not  responsible,  acknowl- 
edged his  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Greece."  Pclopidas  and  other  envoys  were 
accordingly  sent  to  Susa  (B.  C.  866),  where  they 
procured  from  Artaxerxes  a  rescript  "wliich 
recognised  the  independence  of  Messene  and 
ordered  the  Athenians  to  dismantle  their  fleet. " 
But  the  mandate  of  the  Great  King  proved  void 
of  eflfect.  "After  this  the  confusion  in  Greece 
grew  infinitely  worse.  An  accident  transferred 
the  town  of  Oropos  .  .  .  from  the  hands  of  Ath- 
ens to  those  of  Thebes ;  and  as  the  Peloponnesiau 
allies  of  the  Athenians  refused  to  help  them  to 
regain  it,  they  broke  with  them,  and,  in  spite  of 
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tho  cITorfH  of  Kpamcinoiuliirt,  funned  nn  iilliimcr 
Willi  Arkmiiii.  .  .  .  Tlu'  Atli«iilaris  iiiuilc  soon 
lifter  II  viiiii  iitt(ni|it  to  nel/.e  tin-  friendly  <ity  of 
OoriiiMi.  and  the  diM^iiHte<i  (NirintliiiiiiM.  toKutlicr 
with  the  (itizeiiHiif  Kptdunnmuiid  I'lilioiiH,  .  .  . 
obtiiiiied  the  ffnuli-riiiK'  <<>iiseiit  of  S|mr»u,  imd 
inude  u  Hepiinile  pence  with  Thehert.  As  .0011  as 
traiii|uillit.v  was  restored  iiionecniiirter,  inanoMier 
the  llaiiie  of  war  woidd  ii>?aiii  I;  :rsl  forth."  Its 
next  oiill)ieuk  (M.  ('.  'M-i)  was  between  Klis  !  id 
Arkadia,  the  former  heini;  assisted  by  Spa...i. 
aii<l  its  principal  event  was  a  dcM|ierate  batth' 
foiiuiit  for  the  possession  of  (>l»'>ipia.  The  Ar- 
kadiaiis  held  |)art  of  tli<^  eily  and  aciiwired  pos 
s<'Hsion  of  tlie  sacred  Ireasnres  in  the  Olyiniiiiui 
U'ni|)le,  whieli  they  deterinined  to  apply  to  the 
expenses  of  tlie  war.  "  Itaising  the  cry  of  sacri- 
lege, the  Mnntiiieiiins,  who  wero  jealous  both  of 
Tfijreu  and  iMcKali-polis,  at  once  broke  loose  and 
shut  their  pites."  Hoon  ufterwards,  Mantineia 
separatee!  herself  wholly  from  the  Arkadian  con- 
federiiiy  and  entered  the  Spnrtan  alliance.  This 
was  among  the  causes  which  drew  Kpanu^inondas 
once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  into  the  Pelo- 
poiinese  (IJ.  V.  M'i).  "The  imnies  of  Greece 
were  now  gathering  from  all  cjuarters  for  the 
great  struggle.  On  the  one  side  stotnl  Hparta, 
Athens,  Klis,  Acliaia,  and  a  part  of  Arkadia,  led 
by  Mantineia;  on  the  other  side  were  ranged 
Hoiotia  [Th(!besl,  Argos,  Mes.seiiia,  and  the  rest 
of  Arkailia,  while  a  few  of  the  smaller  state.s  — 
as  I'hokis,  l';iliou.s,  and  (-'oriiith  —  remained  iieu- 
tnd."  At  the  outset  of  his  campaign,  Kpamei- 
nundas  inadt;  a  bold  attempt,  liy  a  rapid  night 
march,  to  surpri.se  Sparta;  but  a  traitorous  warn- 
ing liad  been  given,  tlie  Spartans  were  barricaded 
and  prepared  for  defence,  mid  the  undertaking 
failed.  Then  he  marched  (juickly  to  Mantineia, 
and  failed  in  his  design  there,  likewise.  A  pitched 
buttle  was  necessary  to  decide  the  issue,  and  it 
was  fought  on  the  plain  between  Mantineia  and 
Tegea,  on  the  M  day  of  July,  B.  0.  3(13.  The 
line  discipline  of  the  Theban  troops  and  the  skil- 
ful tactics  of  Epaminnondas  had  given  the  vic- 
tory into  his  liaiuLs,  when,  "  suddenly,  the  aspect 
of  the  battle  changed.  E.xcept  among  the  light 
troops  on  the  extreme  right,  the  advance  was 
everywhere  stayed.  The  Spartan  hoplites  were 
in  full  flight,  but  the  conquerors  did  not  stir  a 
step  in  the  i)ursuit.  .  .  .  The  fury  of  the  battle 
ha(l  instantly  ceased.  .  .  .  Epameinondus  bad 
fallen  wouncied  to  death,  and  this  was  the  result. 
.  .  .  Every  heart  was  broken,  every  arm  para- 
lysed. .  .  .  Both  sides  claimed  tlie  victory  in  the 
battle,  and  erected  the  usual  trophies,  but  the 
real  advantage  remained  with  the  Thebans.  .  .  . 
Bv  the  peace  that  ensued,  the  independence  of 
Messenia  was  secured,  and  Megalopolis  and  the 
Pan-Arkadian  constitution  were  preserved  from 
destruction.  The  work  of  Epameinondus,  though 
cut  short,  was  thus  not  thrown  away ;  and  the 
power  of  Sparta  was  confined  within  the  limits 
which  he  had  assigned.  "—C.  Sankey,  T/ie  Spar- 
tan and  Theban  Supremacies,  ch.  12. 

Also  in:  Xenophon,  llelkniM,  hk.  Ty-Q. — E. 
Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  6,  ch.  2.—  G.  Grote, 
Uist.  <tf  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  80  (».  10). 

B.  C.  359-358.— First  proceedings  of  Philip 
of  Macedonia.— His  acquisition  of  Amphipolis. 
— The  famous  PhiUpof  Macedon  succeeded  to  the 
Macedonian  throne  in  359  B.  C. ,  at  the  age  of  23. 
In  his  youth  he  had  been  delivered  to  the  Thebans 
as  one  of  the  hostages  given  upon  the  conclusion 


of  a  treaty  of  i)eiiee  in  368.  "  Mis  residence  at 
Thebes  guvi^  him  some  tincture  of  Grecian  phi 
losophy  and  literature;  liut  the  most  Important 
lesson  which  he  learned  at  that  city  was  tlw;  art 
of  war,  with  all  the  imnroved  tactics  lntru<luced 
by  Kpamiiiondas.  Philip  .  .  .  disolayed  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  his  extraordinary  energy 
aiui  abiliiicH.  After  defeating  tlie  IllyrianM  lie 
established  a  standing  army,  in  whi(  h  dimdiilint; 
was  pies<'rved  by  the  severest  punishments.  lie 
iiitriHluced  the  far  famed  Mairedonian  phalanx, 
which  was  lU  men  deep,  armed  with  long  pro- 
jecting spears.  Philip's  views  were  first  turned 
towanis  the  (.'astciii  frontiers  of  his  domiidons, 
wli(;re  his  interests  <:laslied  with  those  of  tlii' 
Athenians.  A  few  years  before  the  Athenians 
had  made  various  unavailing  atlem|)ts  to  obtain 
possession  of  Amphipolis,  once  the  jewel  of  their 
empirt\  but  which  they  had  never  recovered  since 
its  capture  by  Brasidas  in  the  eighth  year  of  the 
Pel(>i)oniiesian  war." — W.  Smith,  Smaller  Hint. 
of  Greece,  ch.  10. — The  importance  of  Amphipolis 
to  the  Athenians  arose  cliiefly  from  its  vicinity 
to  "  the  vast  forests  which  clollied  the  mountains 
that  enrilose  the  basin  of  the  Strymon,  and 
afforded  aninexhaustibh;  supply  of  Hhip-timber." 
For  the  same  reason  that  tlie  Athenians  dcisired 
ardently  to  regain  jios-session  of  Amphipolis  their 
enemies  were  strong  in  the  wish  to  keep  it  out 
of  th(dr  hands.  Moreover,  as  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  became  well -knitted  in  the  strong  hands 
of  tlie  ambitious  Philip,  the  city  of  "the  Nine 
Ways"  assumed  importance  to  that  rising  power, 
and  Philip  resolved  to  possess  it.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  his  ambitions  first  came  into  conflict 
with  Athens.  But  the  Athenians  were  not  aware 
of  his  aims  until  too  late.  lie  deceived  them 
completely,  in  fact,  liy  a  bargain  to  give  help  in 
ac({uiring  Anipliii)olis  for  tlutm,  and  to  receive 
help  in  gaining  Pydna  for  himself.  But  when 
his  prvi)uration3  were  complete,  he  suddenly  laid 
siege  to  Amphipolis  and  made  liimself  muster  of 
the  city  (B.  C  358),  besides  taking  Pydna  as  well. 
At  Athens,  "Philip  was  henceforth  viewed  as  an 
opcnenemy,  and  this  was  the  beginning — though 
without  any  formal  declaration  —  of  a  state  of 
hostility  between  the  two  powers,  which  was 
called,  from  its  origin,  the  Amphipolitan  War." 
—0.  Thirlwall,  Hint,  of  Greece,  ch.  43  {v.  5). 

B'  C.  357-336. —  Advancement  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia  to  supremacy.— The  Saced  Wars 
and  their  coase^uences.— The  fatal  field  of 
Chaeronea.— Philip's  preparations  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Asia. — His  assassination. — A  war  be- 
tween tlic  Thebans  and  their  neighbors,  the 
Phociuns,  which  broke  out  in  357  or  856  B.  C, 
assumed  great  importance  in  Greek  history  and 
was  called  the  Sacred  War, — us  two  earlier  con 
tests,  in  which  Delphi  was  concerned,  had  beeii 
likewise  named.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Ten 
Years  Sacred  War.  Thebes,  controlling  the 
shadowy  Amphictyonic  Council,  had  brought  a 
charge  of  sacrilege  against  the  Phocians  and 
procured  a  decree  imposing  upon  them  a  heavy 
fine.  The  Phocians  resisted  the  decree  with  un 
expected  energy,  and,  by  a  bold  and  sudden 
movement,  gained  possession  of  Delphi,  where 
tliey  destroyed  the  records  of  the  Amphictyonic 
judgment  against  them.  Having  the  vast  accu- 
mulation of  the  sacred  treasures  of  the  Delphii; 
temple  in  their  hands,  they  did  not  scruple  to 
appropriate  them,  and  were  able  to  maintain  a 
powerful  army  of  mercern'^es,  gathered   from 
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i-vcrv  part  of  (Jrccci-,  witli  wlilrli  they  riivuKcd 
flu-  iVrritoHcn of  llu'otiiiand  liocris,  iiml  mciuircd 
roiitrol  of  llic  puss  of  Tlicrmopylii'.  In  tin-  midst, 
of  tliiirHiicicHHcM  tlii-y  wen-  tiillfd  upon  for  help 
hv  tliflvrimtof  I'Ihtii'  in  'riicMMidy.  thru  IwltiK 
iittiickcd  liy  Pliilln  of  Miucdoii  (l».  ('.  -i'l'M  Tlu; 
I'hociiiiis  oppofw-d  I'hillp  witli  micli  »(i<<«'«s,  lit 
llrst,  llmtlic  ri'lrciittil  from 'riicNKiily ;  hut  it  was 
only  to  recruit  and  niuiimato  IdH  army.  Urturii- 
iii^r  prcHciitlv  I"'  ovcrllirnw  tlio  I'lioriun  army, 
witli  K^-at  slau^jlitcr  — OiiomarcliiiK,  its  Iradtr, 
hciiii;  slain— and  madts  Idmsr'if  masicr  of  all 
ThcHsaly.  Uotli  Atlifiis  and  Sparta  were  now 
alarmiMl  by  this  rapid  atlvanii-  into  Central 
(Jrceee  of  the  <'oii(nierinK  arms  of  the  amitilious 
Macedonian,  and  holh  sent  forces  to  th(!  help  of 
the  riiocians.  The  former  was  so  energetic  that 
an  army  of  5,000  Atliiiiian  foot  soldiers  and  100 
horse  reached  Thermopyla- (May  UW  n.('.)hefore 
I'hilip  had  heen  ahle  to  push  forward  from  Thes- 
sidy.  When  he  dlil  advance,  proclainuiiK  Ids 
purpose  to  rescue  the  Delphian  temphi  from  sae- 
rile^ious  robbers,  he  was  n-pulscd  at  tin?  pass  and 
«lrew  back.  It  wasthehe>?inningof  the  struggle 
for  0 reek  Independence  against  Macedonian  en- 
ergy an(i  and)ition.  A  few  months  later  Demos- 
thenes (h'llvered  the  liixtof  his  immortal  orationt , 
called  afterwards  Philippics,  in  winch  he  strove  to 
keep  the  already  languishing  energy  of  Uw.  Athe- 
nians alive,  in  unfaltering  resistance  to  the  designs 
of  i'liilip.  For  six  years  there  was  a  stat(!  of  war 
iKJtween  I'hilip  and  t  he  Atheidans  wit  lit  heir  allies, 
but  f  ho  con(|uests  of  the  former  in  Thrace  and  the 
Chalcidian  peninsula  were  steadily  pressed.  At 
length  (B.  C  ;54«)  Athens  was  treacherously  per- 
suaded into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Philip  (the 
l*«Hicc  of  Philocrate.s)  which  excluded  the  Pho- 
cians  from  its  terms.  No  sooner  had  he  thus 
isolated  the  latter  than  he  marched  (juiekly  to 
Thermopylip,  secured  pos.scs8ion  of  the  pass  and 
declared  Inmself  the  sui)porter  of  Thebes.  The 
Sacred  War  was  ended,  Delphi  rescued,  Phocis 
{unished  without  mercy,  and  Greece  was  under 
the  feet  of  a  master.  This  being  accomplished, 
the  I'eacc  of  Philocrates  was  doubtfully  main- 
tained for  about  six  years.  Then  (piarrels  broke 
out  which  led  up  to  still  another  Sacred  War, 
and  which  gave  Philip  another  opportuiuty  to 
tnimple  on  the  liberties  of  Greece.  Curiously, 
the  provoking  causes  of  this  outbreak  were  an 
inheritance  from  that  more  ancient  Sacred  War 
which  brought  nun  upon  the  town  of  Cirrha  and 
a  lasting  curse  upon  its  soil.  The  Locrians  of 
Amphissa,  dwelling  near  to  the  accursed  terri- 
tory, had  ventured  in  the  course  of  years  to  en- 
croach upon  it  with  brickkilns,  and  to  make  use 
of  its  harbor.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Amphictyonic 
Council,  in  the  spring  of  B.  C.  3;}9,  this  violation 
of  the  Sacred  Law  was  brought  to  notice,  by  way 
of  retaliation  for  some  ofTcnco  which  the  deputies 
of  Ampliis.sa  had  given  to  those  of  Athens.  Hos- 
tilities ensued  between  the  citizens  of  Delphi, 
pushed  on  by  the  Aniphictyons,  on  one  side, 
and  the  Amphi.ssians  on  the  other.  The  influence 
of  Philip  in  the  Amphictyonic  Council  was  con- 
trolling, and  his  partisans  had  no  difliculty  in 
summoning  him  to  act  for  the  federation  in  set- 
tling this  portentous  afTair.  He  marched  into 
Bceotia,  took  possession  of  the  strong  city  of 
Elatea,  and  very  soon  made  it  manifest  that  he 
contemplated  something  more  than  mere  dealing 
with  the  refractory  tresi)assers  of  Amphissa. 
Athens  watched    his   movements  with    terror. 


and  oven  TIicIm's,  his  former  ally,  t<H>k  alarm. 
Through  the  exertions  of  Demi'Sthenes,  Thebes 
and  Athens,  once  more,  but  too  late,  gave  up 
their  ancient  emnity  and  united  their  strength 
and  resources  in  a  llrm  league.  .Megara,  Corinth 
aiui  other  states  were  joini  d  to  them  and  common 
cau.s('  was  made  with  tin-  Locrians  of  Amphissa. 
Thew!  movements  consumed  a  winter,  and  war 
opened  in  the  spring.  Philip  gained  succesnes 
from  the  beginning.  He  took  Amphissa  by 
surprise  and  carried  Nau|>iictuH  by  storm.  !■  lit 
it  was  not  until  August  -  the  llrst  day  of  August, 
II.  C.  ;|;JH  —  that  the  two  condiatants  came  to- 
gether in  force.  This  occurred  in  the  Hceotlan 
valley  of  the  Cephisus,  near  the  town  of  Chic- 
ronea,  which  gave?  its  name  to  the  battle.  The 
Sacred  Hand  Of  Thebes  and  the  hoplitcs  of 
Athens,  w  ith  their  allies,  fought  obstinately  and 
well;  but  they  were  no  match  for  the  veterans 
of  the  .>Iaced(>nian  phalanx  and  most  of  them 
perished  on  tlie  Held.  It  was  the  last  struggle 
for  Grecian  independence.  Henceforth,  practi- 
callv  at  least,  Hellas  was  swallowed  up  in  Mace- 
<lonia.  We  can  see  very  jilainly  that  Philip's 
"conduct  towards  Athens  after  tlu;  victory, 
under  tlu;  appearance  of  generosity,  was  ex- 
tremely i)ru<lent.  His  object  was,  to  separate 
the  Thebans  from  the  Athenians,  and  he  at  once 
advanced  against  tho  former.  The  Athenian 
prisoners  he  sent  home,  free  and  clothed,  accom- 
panied by  Antiimter;  he  ordered  thedead  bodies 
to  be  burned,  and  their  ashes  to  be  conveyed  to 
Atlu'ns,  whil(!  the  Tliebans  had  to  purchase  their 
dead  from  him.  H(!  then  entered  Thebes,  which 
he  seems  to  have  taken  without  any  resistance, 
placed  a  Macedonian  garris(m  in  tho  Cadmea, 
and,  with  the  same  policy  which  Sparta  had  fol- 
lowed at  Athens  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  he 
cstablislie(l  an  oligarchy  of  300  of  his  partizans, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  returned  exiles,  and 
who  now,  under  the  protection  of  the  garrison  in 
the  Cndnu'a,  ruled  like  tynmts,  and  raged  in  a 
fearful  manner.  .  .  .  Philip  accepte(l  all  the 
terms  .vhich  were  agreeable  to  the  Athenians; 
no  investigations  were  to  be  instituted  against 
his  enenues,  and  none  of  them  was  to  bt  sent  into 
exile.  Athens  was  not  only  to  remain  a  perfectly 
sovereign  city,  but  retain  Lemnos,  Lnbros,  and 
Scyros,  nay  even  Samos  and  Chersonncsus, 
though  he  nnght  have  taken  the  latter  without 
any  difliculty,  and  though  the  Athenians  had 
most  clcruchiae  in  Samos.  Thus  he  bought  over 
the  Athenians  through  this  peace,  against  which 
Demosthenes  and  others,  who  saw  farther,  coidd 
not  venture  to  protest,  because  Philij)  olTered 
more  than  they  coidd  give  him  in  return.  .  .  . 
The  only  thing  which  the  Athenians  conceded  to 
Philip,  was,  tliat  they  concluded  -i  symmachia 
with  him,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  supreme 
command  in  the  Persian  war.  For  with  great  cun- 
ning Philip  summoned  an  assembly  of  tho  Greeks 
whom  he  called  his  allies,  to  Corinth,  to  deliberate 
upon  the  war  against  Persia.  The  war  of  re- 
venge again.st  the  Persians  had  already  become 
a  popular  idea  in  Greece.  .  .  .  Philip  now  en- 
tered Peloponnesus  with  his  whole  army,  and 
went  to  tlie  diet  at  Corinth,  where  the  Greek 
deputies  received  his  ordcir.s.  In  Peloponnesus 
he  acted  as  mediator,  for  la  was  invited  as  such 
by  the  Arcadians,  ^lessen'  \ns,  and  Argives,  to 
decide  their  disputes  wi  i  Lacedaemon,  and 
they  demanded  that  he  s'  uld  restore  to  them 
their  ancient  ten,       o,        'e   Arcadians    had 
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formerly  possessed  man.v  places  on  the  Eurotus, 
iind  the  Messeniims  were  still  very  far  from 
having  recovered  all  their  ancient  territories, 
He  accordingly  lixetl  the  boundaries,  and  greatly 
diminished  the  extent  of  Laconia.  .  .  .  The  Spar- 
tans, on  that  occasion,  behaved  in  a  dignified 
manner:  they  were  the  only  ones  who  refused 
to  acknowlecfge  Philip  as  generalissimo  against 
Persia.  .  .  .  Even  the  ancients  regarded  the  day 
of  Chaeronea  as  the  death-day  of  Greece;  every 
principle  of  life  was  cut  off;  the  Greeks,  indeed, 
continued  to  exist,  but  in  spirit,  and  politically, 
they  were  dead.  .  .  .  Philip  was  now  at  the 
height  of  Ills  jjower.  Byzantium,  and  the  other 
allied  cities,  had  submitted  to  the  conqueror, 
when  he  sent  his  army  against  them,  and  he  was 
already  trying  to  establish  himself  in  Asia.  'A 
detachment  of  troops,  under  Attains,  had  been 
sent  across,  to  keep  open  the  road  for  the  great 
expedition,  and  had  encamped  on  mouut  Ida.' 
Philip  was  thus  enabled  to  commence  his  pas'-Jige 
across  the  Hellespont  whenever  he  pleased.  But 
the  close  of  his  career  was  already  at  hand."  He 
was  assassinated  in  August,  B.  C.  336,  by  a  cer- 
tain Pausanias,  at  the  instigation,  it  is  said,  of 
01ymi)ias,  one  of  Philip's  several  wives — and 
the  mother  of  his  famous  son  Alexander  —  whom 
he  had  repudiated  to  please  a  younger  bride. 
"Philip  was  unquestionably  an  uncommon  and 
extraordinary  man,  and  the  opinion  of  several 
among  the  ancients,  that  by  the  foundation  of  the 
Macedonian  state  he;  did  something  far  greater 
than  Alexander  by  the  application  of  the  powers 
he  inherited,  is  quite  correct.  .  .  .  When  we  re- 
gard him  as  the  creator  of  his  state,  by  uniting 
the  most  different  nations,  Macedonians  and 
Greeks;  .  .  .  when  we  reflect  what  a  man  he 
must  have  been,  from  whom  proceeded  the  im- 
pulse to  train  such  great  genemls,  ...  to  whom 
Alexander,  it  must  be  observed,  did  not  add  one, 
for  all  Alexander's  generals  proceeded  from  the 
school  of  Philip,  and  there  is  not  one  whom 
Alexander  did  not  inherit  from  Philip ;  —  when 
we  perceive  the  skill  with  which  he  gained  over 
nations  and  states,  .  .  .  we  cannot  but  acknowl- 
edge that  he  was  an  extraordinary  man.'" — B.  G. 
Niebuhr,  Lects.  on  Ancient  Ilist.,  lects.  69  and 
66  (v.  2). 

Also  in  :  C.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Crreece,  ch.  43- 
46  (».  5-6).— T.  Leland,  Hi»t.  of  the  Life  and 
Reign  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  bk.  2-5. 

B.  C.  3Si-3ii8.— The  Olynthian  War.  —De- 
struction of  Olynthus  by  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
—  After  the  overthrow  of  Spartan  domination  in 
Greece,  Olynthus  recovered  its  independence  and 
regained,  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  fourth 
century  B.  C. ,  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity 
and  power.  It  was  even  helped  in  its  rise  by 
the  cunning,  dangerous  hand  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don, who  secured  many  and  great  advantages  in 
his  treacherous  diplomacy  by  playing  tlie  nm- 
tual  jealousies  of  Athens  and  Olynthus  against 
one  another.  The  Olynthian  Confederacy,  formed 
anew,  just  served  its  purpose  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  Athenian  Confederacy,  until  Philip  had 
no  more  need  of  that  service.  He  was  the  friend 
and  ally  of  the  former  until  he  had  secured  Am- 
phipolis,  Methone,  and  other  necessary  positions 
in  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  Then  the  mask  be- 
gan to  slip  and  Olynthus  (B.  C.  351)  got  glinip.ses 
of  the  true  character  of  her  subtle  neighbor. 
Too  lat<!,  she  made  overtures  to  Athens,  and 
Athens,  too  late,  saw  the  vital  importance  of  a 


league  of  friendship  between  the  two  Greek  con 
fedcacies,  against  the  half  Hellenic,  half  bar- 
baric ^lacedonian  kingdom.  Three  of  the  great 
speeches  of  Demosthenes  —  the  "  Olynthiac  ora- 
tions"—  were  made  upon  this  theme,  and  the 
orator  succeeded  for  the  first  time  in  persuading 
his  degenerated  countrymen  to  act  upon  his  clear 
view  of  the  situation.  Athens  and  Olj'nthus  were 
joined  in  a  defensive  league  and  Athenian  shii^s 
and  men  were  sent  to  the  Chalcidian  peninsula, — 
too  lal  Partly  by  the  force  of  his  arms  and 
partly  by  the  power  of  his  gold,  buying  traitors, 
Philip  took  Olynthus  (B.  C.  348)  and  all  the  thirty - 
two  lesser  towns  that  were  federated  with  her.  1  Ic 
took  them  and  he  destroyed  them  most  brutally. 
"  The  haughty  city  of  Olynthus  vanished  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  together  with  it  thirty- 
two  towns  inhabited  by  Greeks  and  flourishing 
as  commercial  communities.  .  .  .  The  lot  of 
those  who  saved  life  and  liberty  was  happy  in 
compari.son  with  the  fate  of  those  M'ho,  like  tlu- 
majorit}-  of  the  Olynthians,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conqueror  and  were  sold  into  slavery,  while 
their  possessions  were  burnt  to  ashes  or  tlung  as 
booty  to  the  mercenaries.  .  .  .  The  mines  con 
tinned  to  be  worked  for  the  royal  treasury;  with 
this  exception  the  whole  of  Chalcidice  became  a 
desert." — E.  Curtius,  lliiit.  of  Greece,  bk.  7,  eh.  3 
()-.  5). 

Also  in:  A.  M.  Curteis,  Rise  of  the  Macedonian 
Empire,  ch.  4-5. — B.  G.  Niebuhr,  lAXts.  on  An- 
cient Hint.,  led.  66-68  (c.  2). 

B.  C.  340. — Siege  of  Byzantium  by  Philip 
of  Macedonia. — The  enmity  between  Athens  and 
Byzantium  yielded  in  340  B.  C.  to  their  common 
fear  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  exertions  of 
Demosthenes  brought  about  an  alliance  of  the 
two  cities,  in  which  Perinthus,  the  near  neighbor 
of  Byzantium, was  also  joined.  Philip,  in  wrath, 
proceeded  with  a  fleet  and  army  against  both 
cities,  laying  siege,  first  to  Perinthus  and  after- 
wards to  Byzantium,  but  without  success  in 
either  case.  He  was  compelled  to  withdraw, 
after  wasting  several  months  in  the  fruitless  un- 
dertaking. It  was  one  of  the  few  failures  of  the 
a))le  Macedonian. — G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt. 
2,  ch.  90  {v.  11). 

B.  C.  336-335. — Northern  campaign  of  Alex- 
ander of  Macedonia. — Revolt  at  Thebes. — 
Destruction  of  the  city. — "Alexander  .  .  .  took 
up  and  continued  the  political  and  military 
schemes  whiclfhis  father  had  begun.  We  first 
make  acquaintance  with  him  and  his  army  dur- 
ing his  campaign  against  the  tribes  on  the  north- 
ern frontier  of  MaKedonia.  This  campaign  he 
carried  out  with  energy  equal  to  that  of  Philip, 
and  with  more  success  (spring  of  335  B.  C). 
The  distinctive  feature  of  the  war  was  that  the 
Makedoniau  phalanx,  the  organization  and  equip- 
ment of  which  were  adapted  from  Grecian  models, 
everywhere  won  and  maintained  the  upper  hand. 
.  .  .  Even  at  this  epoch  Byzantium  was  rising 
into  importimce.  That  city  had,  owing  to  its 
liostility  with  Persia,  deserted  the  side  of  the 
Greeks  for  that  of  the  Makedonians.  It  was 
from  Byzantium  that  Alexander  summoned  tri- 
remes to  help  him  against  the  island  in  the  Dan- 
ube on  which  the  king  of  the  Triballi  had  taken 
refuge.  .  .  .  The  great  successes  of  Alexander 
induced  all  the  neighboring  nationalities  to  accept 
the  proposals  of  friendship  which  he  made  to 
then>.  ...  In  Greece  false  reports  concerning 
the  progress  of  events  in  the  north  had  raised  to 
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fever  heat  the  general  ferment  which  naturally 
existed.  Alexander  relied  upon  the  resolutions 
of  the  League  of  the  Public  Peace  [formed  by 
the  Congress  at  Corinth],  which  had  recognized 
his  father  and  afterwards  himself  as  its  head. 
But  he  was  now  opposed  by  all  those  who  were 
unable  to  forget  their  former  condition,  and  who 
preferred  the  alliance  with  Persia  which  had  left 
them  independent,  to  the  league  with  Makedonia 
which  robbed  tliem  of  their  autonomy.  .  .  . 
Thebes  took  the  lead  of  the  malcontents,  and  set 
about  ridding  herself  of  the  garrison  which  Philip 
liad  placed  m  the  Cadmeia.  She  thus  became 
the  centre  of  the  whole  Hellenic  opposition.  The 
enemies  of  Makedon,  who  had  been  exiled  from 
every  city,  assembled  in  Thebes.  .  .  .  The  same 
party  was  stirring  in  Lakeda;mon,  in  Arcadia,  in 
^Etolia  and,  above  all,  at  Athens.  From  Athens 
tile  Thebans  were  supplied,  through  the  medi- 
ation of  Demosthenes,  and  doubtless  by  means  of 
Persian  gold,  with  arms,  of  which  they  were 
likely  to  stand  in  need.  ...  A'  xander  had  no 
sooner  settled  with  his  enemies  iu  the  north  than 
he  turned  to  Ilellas.  So  rapid  was  his  move- 
ment that  he  found  the  pass  of  Thermopylaj  still 
open,  and,  long  before  he  was  expected,  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  Thebes. "  The  fate  of  the  city 
was  decided  by  a  battle  in  which  the  Makedoni- 
ans  were  overwhelmingly  victorious.  ' '  In  the 
market-plar?,  in  the  streets,  in  the  very  houses, 
there  ensued  a  hideous  massacre.  .  .  .  The  vic- 
tors were,  however,  not  satisfied  with  the  slaugh- 
ter. Alexander  summoned  a  meeting  of  his 
League,  by  which  the  complete  destruction  of 
Thebes  was  decreed,  and  this  destruction  was 
actually  carried  out  (October,  335  B.C.).  [At 
the  same  time  Plata;a,  which  Thebes  had  de- 
stroyed, was  ordered  to  be  rebuilt.]  In  Grecian 
history  it  was  no  unheard-of  event  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  defeated  nation  should  be  sold  into 
slavery,  and  so  it  happened  on  this  occasion. 
The  sale  of  the  slaves  supplied  Alexander  with  a 
sum  of  money  which  was  no  inconsiderable  addi- 
tion to  his  military  chest.  But  his  main  object 
was  to  strike  terror,  and  this  was  spread  through 
Jreece  by  the  ruthless  destruction  of  the  city  of 
Qidipus,  of  Pindar,  and  of  Epameinondas.  .  .  . 
Deep  and  universal  horror  fell  upon  the  Greeks. 
.  .  .  The  close  connection  that  existed  at  this 
moment  between  Grecian  and  Persian  affairs  for- 
bade him  to  lose  a  moment  in  turning  his  arms 
towards  Asia.  ...  A  war  between  Alexander 
and  Persia  was  inevitable,  not  only  on  accoimt  of 
the  relation  of  the  Greeks  to  Makedon,  whose 
yoke  they  were  very  loth  to  bear,  but  on  account 
of  their  relation  to  Persia,  on  whose  support  they 
leaned.  .  .  .  The  career  which  Philip  had  be- 
gun, and  in  which  Alexander  was  now  proceed- 
ing, led  of  necessity  to  a  struggle  with  the  power 
that  held  sway  in  Asia  Minor.  Until  that  power 
were  defeatea,  the  Makedonian  kingdom  could 
not  be  regarded  as  firmly  established." — L.  von 
Tlanke,  Unireraal  History :  The  Oldest  Hist.  Group 
of  Nations  and  the  Greeks,  ch.  10,  pt.  2. 

Also  in  :  Arrian,  Anabasis  of  Alejcander,  hk. 
1,  ch.  1-10.— T.  A.  Dodge,  Alexander,  ch.  14-17. 

B.  C.  334-323.— -Asiatic  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  See  Macedonia  :  B.  C.  334- 
3!W;  and  380-323. 

B.  C.  323-322.  —  Attempt  to  break  the 
Macedonian  yoke.— The  Lamian  War.— Sub- 
jugation of  Athens.— Suppression  of  democ- 
racy.—Expulsion  of  poor  citizens.— Death  of 


Demosthenes. — On  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  B.  C.  333,  a  party  at  Athens  which  still 
hoped  for  freedom  in  Greece  set  on  foot  a  vigor- 
ous movement  designed  to  break  the  Macedonian 
yoke.  A  league  was  formed  in  which  many 
cities  joined  —  a  larger  assemblage  of  Hellenic 
states,  says  Mr.  Grote,  than  that  which  resisted 
Xerxes  iii  480  B.  C.  A  powerful  army  of  Greek 
citizens  and  mercenaries  was  formed  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  a  capable  Athenian, 
Leosthencs,  who  led  it  into  Thessaly,  to  meet  the 
Macedonian  genenil  Antipater,  who  now  ruled 
Greece  (see  Mackdoxia:  B.  C.  333-316).  The 
latter  was  defeated  in  a  battle  which  ensued,  and 
was  driven  into  the  fortified  Thessalian  town  of 
Lamia,  where  he  was  besieged.  Unfortunately, 
Leosthenes  was  killed  during  the  progress  of  the 
siege,  and  a  long  interval  occurred  before  a  new 
commander  could  be  agreed  on.  This  gave 
Antipater  time  to  obtain  succor  from  Asia.  A 
Macedonian  army,  under  Leonnatus,  crossed  the 
Hellespont,  and  the  besiegers  of  Lamia  were 
forced  to  break  up  their  camp  in  order  to  meet  it. 
They  did  so  with  success ;  Leonnatus  was  slain 
and  his  army  driven  back.  But  meantime  An- 
tipater escaped  from  Lamia,  joined  the  defeated 
troops  and  retreated  into  Maccdouia.  The  war 
thus  begun,  and  'vhich  took  the  name  of  the 
Lamian  War,  was  continued,  not  unfavorably  to 
the  confederates,  on  the  whole,  until  the  follow- 
ing summer  —  August,  322  B.C. —  when  it  was 
ended  by  a  battle  fought  on  the  plain  of  Kran- 
non,  in  Thessaly.  Antipater,  who  had  been 
joined  by  Kraterus,  from  Asia,  Avas  the  victor, 
and  Athens  with  all  her  allies  submitted  to  the 
terms  which  he  dictated.  He  established  a 
jMacedonian  garrison  in  INIunychia.  and  not  only 
suppressed  the  democratic  constitution  of  Athens, 
but  ordered  all  the  poorer  citizens — all  who 
possessed  less  than  2,000  drachmffi's  worth  of 
property,  being  12,000  out  of  the  21,000  who  then 
possessed  the  Athenian  franchise  —  to  be  driven 
from  the  city ;  thus  leaving  a  selected  citizenphlp 
of  9,000  of  the  richer  and  more  manageable  men. 
The  banished  or  deported  12,000  were  scattered  in 
Thrace,  Illyria,  Italy  and  even  i'l northern  Africa. 
The  leaders  of  the  anti-Macedonian  rising  were 
pursued  with  unrelenting  animosity.  Demos- 
thenes, the  great  orator,  who  had  been  con- 
spicuous among  them,  was  dragged  from  a  temple 
at  Kalauria,  to  which  he  had  fled,  and  took  poison 
to  escape  the  worse  death  which  probably  awaited 
him. — G.  Grote  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  3,  ch.  95 
(I'.  12). 

B.  C.  323-301.— Wars  of  the  Diadochi  or 
Successors  of  Alexander.  See  Macedonia: 
B.  C.  333-310;  3ir.-310;  and  310-301. 

B.  C.  321-312. — The  contest  for  Athens  and 
Peloponnesus,  between  Cassander  and  Poly- 
sperchon. — Execution  of  Phocion. — Restora- 
tion Oi  Thebes. — "Antipater,  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Lamian  war,  passed  over  to  Asia  and 
took  part  in  the  affairs  there  [see  Macedonia: 
A.  D.  323-316].  Being  appointed  guardian  to 
tlie  Kings,  as  the  children  and  relatives  o*'  Alex- 
ander were  called,  he  returned  to  Macedonia, 
leading  them  with  him.  .  .  .  Antipater  died  (01. 
115,  3)  shortly  after  his  return  to  Macedonia. 
He  directed  that  Polysperchon,  his  ancient  mate 
in  arms,  should  succeed  him  in  his  office,  while  to 
his  son  Cassander  he  left  only  the  second  place. 
But  Cassander,  an  ambitious  youth,  looked  upon 
his   father's   authority   as   his  inheritance,  imd 
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rclyiiiK  on  tlic  iiid  of  tlie  iiristornitic  party  in  tlio 
Grcciiin  stnU-s.  of  I'tolcniii'iis,  wlio  ruled  in 
Esy  pt,  and  of  Anlijrnnns,  the  most  powerful  ircn- 
rriil  in  Asia,  lie  resolved  to  (iispiito  it  with  Poly- 
Bperclion.  I'nder  pretext  of  ^oing  a-huntinir,  he 
csciiped  out  of  ilaecdoniii,  and  passed  over  to 
Asia  to  concert  matters  with  Antigonus.  Poly- 
sperelion.  seeing  war  inevitable,  resolved  to  de- 
tach Greece,  if  possiltle.  from  C'assander.  Know- 
ing that  the  oligarchies  establislied  in  the dilTerent 
sfiitcs  liy  Antipaler  would  lie  likely  to  espouse 
tl  ^  cause  of  his  son,  he  issued  a  jwmpous  edict, 
in  tlic  name  of  the  Kings,  restoring  the  democ- 
racies. .  .  .  At  Athens  (()].  ll.'),  4)  [B.  V.  317], 
Nicanor,  wiio  commanded  in  the  ^lunychia,  lind- 
ing  that  the  people  were  inclined  toward  Poly- 
sperchon,  secretly  collected  troops,  and  seized 
tlie  Piraeus.  The  jieople  sent  to  him  Phocion, 
Conon  the  son  of  TitnotheCis,  and  Clearclius,  men 
of  distinction,  and  his  friends;  b'.it  to  no  purpose. 
A  letter  also  came  to  liim  from  Olympias,  Alex- 
ander's mother,  whom  Polyspcrchon  had  recalled 
from  Epeirus,  and  given  the  charge  of  her  infant 
grandson,  ordering  him  to  surrender  both  the 
Munychia  and  the  Pinreus ;  but  to  as  little  elTect. 
Finally,  Polysperchon's  son  Alexander  entered 
Attica  with  an  army,  and  encamped  before  the 
Pira^eus.  Phocion  and  oiluT  chiefs  of  the  aris- 
tocracy went  to  Alexander,  and  advised  him  not 
to  give  these  places  up  to  the  people,  but  to  hold 
them  liimself  til!  the  contest  with  Cassander 
should  be  terminated.  They  feared,  it  is  evid(;nt, 
for  their  own  safety,  and  not  without  reason;  for 
the  people,  ferocious  with  the  recovery  of  power, 
soon  after  held  an  as.sembly,  in  which  they  deposed 
all  the  former  magistrates,  appointed  the  most 
furious  democrats  in  their  room,  and  passed  sen- 
tences of  death,  banishment,  and  confiscation  of 
goods  on  those  wiio  had  governed  tmder  the 
oligarchy.  Phocion  aiid  his  friends  tied  to  Alex- 
ander, who  received  them  kindly,  and  .sent  them 
with  letters  in  their  favor  to  his  father,  who  was 
now  in  Phocis,  The  Athenians  also  despatched 
an  embassy,  and,  yielding  to  motives  of  interest, 
Polyspcrchon  sent  liis  suppliants  prisoners  to 
Athens,  to  stnnd  a  trial  for  their  lives  before  the 
tribunal  of  an  anarchic  mob.  .  .  .  The  prisoners 
were  condemned  and  led  off  to  prison,  followed 
by  the  tears  of  their  friends  and  the  triumphant 
execrations  of  their  mean-spirited  enemies.  They 
drank  the  fatal  hemlock-juice,  and  their  bodies 
were  cast  unburied  beyond  the  confines  of  Attica. 
Four  days  after  the  death  of  Phocion,  Cassander 
arrived  at  the  Pinceus  with  35  ships,  carrying 
4,000  men,  given  him  by  Antigonus.  l\)ly- 
spercbon  immediately  entered  Attica  with  20,000 
Macedonian  foot  and  4,000  of  those  of  the  allies, 
1,000  horse,  and  65  elephants,  which  he  liad 
brought  from  Asia,  and  encamped  near  the  Pi- 
nt'eus.  But  as  the  siege  was  likely  to  be  tedious, 
and  sufficient  provisions  for  so  large  an  army  could 
not  be  had,  lie  left  a  force  such  as  the  country 
could  support  with  his  son  Alexander,  and  passed 
with  the  remainder  into  Peloponnesus,  to  force 
the  Megalopolitans  to  submit  to  the  Kings;  for 
they  alone  sided  with  Cassander,  all  the  rest  hav- 
ing obeyed  the  directions  to  put  to  death  or 
banish  his  adherent.s.  Tiie  whole  serviceable 
popul.ation  of  Megalopolis,  slaves  included, 
amounted  to  15,000  men ;  and  under  the  direc- 
tions of  one  Damis,  who  had  served  in  Asia  under 
Alexander,  they  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence;. 
Polyspcrchon  sat  down  before  the  town,  and  liis 


miners  in  a  short  time  succeeded  in  throwing 
down  threes  towers  and  a  part  of  the  wall.  He 
attempted  a  storm,  but  was  obliged  to  draw  off 
his  men,  after  an  obstinati;  conflict.  .  .  .  The 
Athenians  meantime^  saw  themselve.^  excluded 
from  the  sea,  and  from  all  their  .sources  of  profit 
and  enjoyment  while  little  aid  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  '  irchon,  who  had  been  forced 
to  raise  the  si  i  Megalopolis,  and  whose  fleet 
had  just  now  licen  destroyed  by  Antigonus  in 
the  Hellespont.  A  citizen  of  some  consideration 
ventured  at  length  to  propose  in  the  assembly 
an  arrangement  with  Cassander.  The  ordinary 
tumidt  at  first  was  raised,  but  the  sense  of  in- 
terest finally  i)revailed.  Peace  was  procured,  on 
the  conditions  of  the  ^lunychia  remaining  in 
(^assander's  hands  till  the  end  of  the  present  con- 
test; political  privileges  being  restricted  to  those 
possessed  of  ten  minas  and  upwards  of  property, 
and  a  '  rson  appointed  by  Cassander  being  at  the 
head  the  government.  The  person  selected 
for  tluN  .iilice  was  Demetrius  of  Phaleron,  a  dis- 
tinguished Athenian  citizen;  and  under  his  mild 
and  e.-(uitable  rule  the  people  were  far  happier 
than  they  could  have  been  under  a  democracy, 
for  whicii  they  had  proved  themselves  no  longer 
fit.  Cassander  then  passed  over  into  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  laid  siege  to  Tegea.  While  here,  he 
heard  that  Olympias  had  put  to  death  several  of 
his  frietids  in  ^lacedonia;  among  the  rest,  Philip 
Aridicus  and  his  wife  Eurvdice,  memliers  of  the 
royal  family.  He  at  once  (01.  11«,  1)  LB.  C.  316] 
set  out  for  Macedonia ;  and,  as  the  pass  of  Pylie 
was  occupied  by  the  ^-Etolians,  he  embarked  his 
troops  in  liocris,  and  landed  them  in  Thessaly. 
He  besieged  Olympias  in  Pydna,  forced  her  to 
surrender,  and  i)Ut  her  to  death.  Macedonia  sub- 
mitted to  him,  and  he  then  set  forth  for  Pelopon- 
nesus, where  Polysperchon's  son  Alexander  was 
at  the  head  of  an  army.  He  forced  a  passage 
through  Pylic,  and  coming  into  Ba'Otia,  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  restoring  Thebes,  which 
had  now  lain  desolate  for  twenty  years.  The 
scattered  Thebans  were  collected ;  the  towns  of 
BoDotia  and  other  parts  of  Greece  (Athens  in  par- 
ticular), and  even  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  aided  to 
raise  tlie  walls  and  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
returning  exiles,  and  Thebes  was  once  more  num- 
bered among  the  cities  of  Greece.  As  Alexander 
guarded  the  Isthmus,  Cassander  jiassed  to  Me- 
gara,  where  he  embarked  his  troops  and  ele- 
phants, and  crossed  over  to  Epidaurus.  He  made 
Argos  and  !Messene  come  over  to  his  side,  and 
then  returned  to  Macedonia.  In  the  conflict  of 
interests  which  prevailed  in  this  anarchic  period, 
Antigonus  was  ere  long  among  the  enemies  of 
Cassander.  He  sent  one  of  his  generals  to  La- 
conia,  who,  having  obtained  permission  from  the 
Spartans  to  recruit  in  Peloponnesus,  raised  8,000 
men.  The  command  in  Peloponnesus  was  given 
to  Polyspcrchon,  whose  son  Alexander  was  sum- 
moned over  to  Asia  to  accuse  Cassander  of  treason 
before  the  assembly  of  the  Macedonian  soldiers. 
Cassander  was  proclaimed  a  public  enemy  unless 
he  submitted  to  Antigonus;  at  the  same  time  the 
Greeks  were  declared  independent,  Antigonus 
hoping  thus  to  gain  them  over  Uy  his  side.  He 
then  sent  Alexamlrr  back  with  500  talents;  and 
wnen  Plolemieus  ol  Egypt  heard  what  Antigonus 
had  done,  he  also  hastened  to  declare  the  inde 
pendonc(!  of  the  Greeks;  for  all  the  contending 
generals  were  anxious  to  stand  well  with  the 
people  of  Greece,  from  which  country,  exclusive 
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of  ntlipr  advantages,  they  drew  their  best  soldiers. 
.  .  .  Antif^onus,  to  show  tlie  Greeiis  that  h(!  was 
ill  earnest  in  liis  iironiise  to  restore  tliem  to  'nde- 
Iicndence,  sent  one  of  liis  generals,  named  Teles- 
plionis,  with  a  fleet  and  army  to  Peloponnesus, 
who  expelled  Cassjinder's  garrisons  from  most  of 
the  towns.  Tlie  following  year  (01. 117,  1)  [B.  V. 
312]  ho  sent  an  ofliccr,  named  Ptolemteus,  with 
another  fleet  and  army  to  Greeee.  Ptolenueus 
landed  in  Birotia,  and  being  joined  by2,2()0  foot, 
and  1,300  horse  of  the  B(eotians,  he  passed  oyer 
to  Eubtra ;  where  having  expelled  the  AFaeedonian 
garrison  from  Chalcis  (the  only  town  there  whieli 
Cassander  held),  he  left  it  without  any  foreign 
garrison,  as  a  j)roof  that  Antigonus  meant  fairly. 
l\v  then  took  Oropus,  and  gave  it  to  the  liivo- 
tians;  he  entered  Attiea,  and  the  people  foreed 
Demetrius  Phalereus  to  make  a  truce  with  him, 
and  to  send  to  Antigonus  to  treat  of  an  alliane(\ 
Ptolema'us  returned  to  Ba?otia,  expelled  the  garri- 
son from  the  Cadmeia,  and  liberated  Thebes." — 
T.  Keightley,  llint.  of  Greece,  pt.  3,  ch.  5. 
Also  in  :  C.  Thirlwall,  Iliat.  of  Ch-eece,  eh.  58 

('"•  7). 

B.  C.  307-197. — Demetrius  and  the  Anti- 
Gponids. — In  the  spring  of  the  year  307  B.  C. 
Athens  was  surprised  by  an  expedition  sent  from 
Ephcsus  by  Antigonus,  imder  his  adventurous 
son  Demetrius,  surnamed  Poliorcctcs  (see  Mack- 
doma:  B.  C".  310-301).  The  city  had  then  been 
for  ten  years  subject  to  Cas.sander,  the  ruling 
chief  in  ^lacedonia  for  the  time,  and  appears  to 
have  been  mildly  governed  by  Cas.sander's  lieu- 
tenant, l)emelrius  the  Phalerian.  '  The  coming 
of  the  other  Demetrius  olTered  nothing  to  the 
Athenians  but  a  change  of  masters,  but  they  wel- 
comed him  with  extravagant  demonstrations. 
Their  degeneracy  was  shown  in  proceedings  of 
Asiatic  servility.  They  deified  Demetrius  and  his 
father  Antigonus,  erected  altars  to  them  and  ap- 
pointed ministering  priests.  After  some  months 
spent  at  Athens  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  adula- 
tions, Demetrius  returned  to  Asia,  to  take  i>art 
in  the  war  which  Antigonus  was  waging  with 
Ptolemy  of  Egypt  and  Lysimachus  of  Thrace, 
two  of  his  former  partners  in  the  partition  of 
the  empire  of  Alexander.  He  was  absent  three 
years,  and  then  returned,  at  the  call  of  the 
Athenians,  to  save  them  from  falling  again  into 
the  hands  of  Cassander.  He  now  made  Athens 
his  capital,  as  it  were,  for  something  more  than 
a  year,  while  he  acquired  control  of  Corinth, 
Argos,  Sicyon,  Chalcis  in  Euba'a  and  other  im- 
portant places,  greatly  reducing  the  dominion  of 
the  Macedonian,  Cassander.  His  treatment  at 
Athens,  during  this  period,  was  marked  by  the 
same  iiujjious  and  disgraceful  servility  us  before. 
He  was  called  the  guest  of  the  goddess  Athene 
and  lodged  in  the  Parthenon,  which  he  polluted 
witli  intolerable  debaucheries.  But  in  the  sum- 
mer of  301  B.  C.  this  clever  adventurer  was 
summoned  again  to  Asia,  to  aid  his  father  in  the 
last  great  struggle,  which  decided  the  partition 
of  the  empire  of  Alexander  between  his  self- 
constituted  heirs.  At  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (see 
Macedonia:  B.  C.  310-801),  Antigonus  jierished 
and  Demetrius  was  stripped  of  the  kingdom  he 
expected  to  inherit.  He  turned  to  Atiiens  for 
consolation,  and  the  fickle  city  refused  to  admit 
him  within  her  walls.  But  after  some  period  of 
wanderings  and  adventures  the  uncontjuerablc 
princ;e  got  together  a  force  with  which  he  com- 
pelled the  Athenians  to  receive  him,  on  more 


definite  terms  of  submission  on  their  part  and  of 
mastery  on  his.  iloreover,  he  established  his 
rule  in  the  greater  jjart  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
finally,  on  the  death  of  Cassander  (B.  C.  297),  he 
acquired  tlu^  crown  of  Macedonia.  Not  satisfied 
with  what  fortune  had  thus  given  him,  he  at- 
tempted t(;  recover  the  Asiatic  kingdom  of  his 
father,  and  died,  B.  C.  283,  a  captive  in  the  hands 
of  the  Syrian  monarch,  Seleucus.  His  ^Macedo- 
nian  kingdom  had  meantime  been  seized  by 
Pyrrhus  of  Epirus;  but  it  was  ultimately  recov- 
ered by  the  eldest  legitimate  son  of  Demetrius, 
called  Antigonus  Gonatus.  From  that  time,  for 
a  centurv,  until  the  Romans  came,  not  only 
Macedimia,  but  Greece  at  large,  Athens  included, 
was  ruled  or  dominated  by  this  king  and  his  de- 
scendants, known  as  the  Antigonid  kings. — C. 
Thirlwall,  JfM.  of  Greece,  ch.  SW-GO  (r.  7-8). 

B.  C.  297-280.  —  Death  of  Cassander.  —  In- 
trigues and  murders  of  Ptolemy  Keraunos  and 
his  strange  acquisition  of  the  Macedonian 
throne.     See  Mackdonia:  B.  C.  2(»7-280. 

B.  C.  280-279. — Invasion  by  the  Gauls.  See 
Gaii.s:  B.  (;.  280-27!). 

B.  C.  280-275.  —  Campaigns  of  Pyrrhus  in 
Italy  and  Sicily.     See  Uomk:  B.  C.  282-275. 

B.  C.  3d  Century. —The  Hellenistic  world. 
— .Vs  the  result  of  the  conquests  of  Alexaniler 
and  the  wars  of  his  successors,  there  were,  in 
the  third  century  before  Christ,  three  great 
Hellenistic  kingdoms,  "Macedonia,  Egypt,  Syria, 
which  lasted,  each  under  its  own  dynasty,  till 
Rome  swallowed  them  up.  The  first  of  these, 
which  was  the  poorest,  and  the  smallest,  but 
historically  the  most  important,  included  the 
ancestral  possessions  of  Pliilip  and  Alexander  — 
Macedonia,  most  of  Thrace,  Thessaly,  the  moun- 
tainous centre  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  a  pro- 
tectorate more  or  less  definite  and  absolute  over 
Greece  proper,  the  Cyelades,  and  certain  tracts 
of  Caria.  .  .  .  Next  came  Egypt,  including  Cy- 
rene  and  Cyprus,  and  a  general  protectorate  over 
the  sea-coast  cities  of  Asia  Mipor  up  to  the  Black 
Sea,  together  with  claims  often  as.serted  with 
success  on  Syria,  and  on  the  coast  lands  of 
Southern  Asia  Minor.  .  .  .  Thirdly  came  what 
was  now  called  Syria,  on  account  of  the  policy 
of  the  house  of  Seleucus,  who  built  there  its 
capital,  and  determined  to  make  the  Greek  or 
Hellenistic  end  of  its  va.st  domiaions  its  political 
centre  of  gravity.  The  Kingdom  of  Syria  owned 
the  south  and  southeast  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
and  generally  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  the 
mountain  provinces  adjoining  it  on  the  Esist, 
with  vague  claims  further  east  when  there  was 
no  king  like  Sandnicottus  to  hold  India  and  the 
Punjaub  with  a  strong  hand.  There  was  still  a 
large  element  of  Hellenism  in  these  remote  parts. 
The  kingdom  of  Bactria  was  ruled  by  a  dynasty 
of  kings  with  Greek  names  —  Euthydemus  is  the 
chief  —  who  coined  in  Greek  style,  and  must 
therefore  have  regarded  themselves  as  successors 
to  Alexander.  There  are  many  exceptions  and 
limitations  to  this  general  description,  and  many 
secondary  and  semi-independent  kingdoms, 
which  make  the  picture  of  Hellenism  infinitely 
various  and  complicated.  There  was,  in  fact,  a 
chain  of  independent  kingdoms  reaching  from 
Media  to  Sparta,  all  of  which  asserted  their  com- 
plete freedom,  and  generally  attained  it  by 
balancing  the  great  powers  one  against  the  other. 
Here  thev  are  in  their  order.  Atropatene  was 
the  kingdom  in  the  northern  and  western'purts 
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of  tlio  prr)vin<<'  of  ISIedia,  l)y  Alropafos,  tlie 
Hfitnip  of  Alexander,  wlio  claimt'd  descent 
from  the  seven  Persian  chiefs  who  put  Darius 
I.  on  the  throne.  Next  eaiue  Armenia, 
liardlv  conquered  by  Alexander,  and  now 
cstal)iisiied  under  u  dynasty  of  its  own.  Then 
Cappadocia,  the  land  in  tiie  heart  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  it  narrows  between  ("iiieia  and  Pontus, 
ruled  by  sovereigns  also  clainiini^  royal  Persian 
descent.  .  .  .  Fourthly,  Pontus,  under  its 
e<jualiy  Persian  dynast  Jlithridates  —  tl  kingdom 
which' makes  a  great  figure  in  Eastern  history 
under  the  later  Roman  Republic.  There  was 
moreover  a  dynast  of  Bithynia,  set  up  and  sup- 
])orted  by  the  robber  state  of  the  Celtic  Gala- 
tians,  which  had  just  been  fomided,  and  was  a 
source  of  strength  and  of  danger  to  all  its  neigh- 
bours. Then  Pergamum,  just  being  foiuuled 
and  strengthened  by  the  first  Attalid,  Philetierus, 
an  olflcer  of  Lysimachus,  and  presently  to  be- 
come one  of  the  leading  exponents  of  Hellenism. 
.  .  .  Almost  all  these  second-rate  states  (and 
with  tliem  the  free  Greek  cities  of  Heraelcia, 
Cyzicus,  Byzantium,  «fcc.)  were  fragments  of  the 
.shattered  kingdom  of  Lysimachus.  .  .  .  We 
have  taken  no  accomit  of  a  very  peculiar  feature 
extending  nil  through  even  the  Greek  kingdoms, 
especially  that  of  tJie  Selucids — the  number  of 
large  Hellenistic  cities  founded  assi)ecial  centres 
of  culture,  or  points  of  defence,  and  organized 
as  such  with  a  certain  local  independence.  These 
cities,  most  of  which  we  only  know  by  name, 
were  the  real  backbone  of  Hellenism  in  the 
world.  Alexander  luui  founded  seventy  of  them, 
all  called  by  his  name.  Many  were  upon  great 
trade  lines,  like  the  Alexandria  which  still  ex- 
ists. !Many  were  intended  as  garrison  towns 
in  the  centre  of  remote  provinces,  like  Candahar 
—  a  corruption  of  Iskanderleh,  Iskendar  being 
the  Oriental  form  for  Alexander.  Some  were 
mere  outposts,  where  Macedonian  soldiers  were 
forced  to  settle,  and  guard  the  frontiers  against 
the  barbarians,  like  the  Alexandria  on  the 
laxartes.  ...  As  regards  Seleucus  .  .  .  we  have 
a  remarkable  statement  from  Appian  that  he 
founded  cities  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
his  kingdom,  viz.,  sixteen  Antiochs  called  after 
J.is  father,  Ave  Laodiceas  after  his  mother,  nine 
Seleucias  after  himself,  three  Apameias  and  one 
Stratoniceia  after  his  wives.  .  .  .  All  through 
Syria  and  Upper  Asia  there  are  many  towns 
bearing  Greek  and  Macedonian  names  —  Berea, 
Edessa,  Perinthos,  Achaea,  Pella,  &c.  The  num- 
ber of  these,  which  have  been  enumerated  in  a 
special  catalogue  by  Droysen,  the  learned  his- 
torian of  Hellenism,  is  enormous,  and  the  first 
question  which  arises  in  our  mincl  is  this:  where 
were  Greek-speaking  people  found  to  fill  them? 
It  is  indeed  true  that  Greece  proper  about  this 
time  became  depopulated,  and  that  it  never  has 
recovered  from  this  decay.  .  .  .  Yet  .  .  .  the 
whole  population  of  Greece  would  never  have 
sulHced  for  one  tithe  of  the  cities  —  the  great 
cities  — founded  all  over  Asia  by  the  Diadochi. 
We  are  therefore  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
but  a  small  fraction,  the  soldiers  and  officials  of 
the  new  cities,  were  Greeks  —  Macedonians, 
when  founded  by  Alexander  himself —generally 
broken  down  veterans,  mutinous  and  discon- 
tented troops,  and  camp  followers.  To  these 
were  associated  peo|)le  from  the  surroimding 
country,  it  being  Alexander's  fixed  idea  to  dis- 
f  ounfeuunce  sjwradic  country  life  in  villages  and 


encourage  town  communities.  The  towns  ac- 
cordingly received  considerable  privileges.  .  .  . 
The  Greek  language  and  political  habits  were 
thus  the  one  bond  of  union  among  them,  and  the 
extraordinary  colonizing  genius  of  the  Greek 
once  more  proved  itself." — J.  P.  MahalTy,  T/ie 
Start/  of  AlexiDuier's  Empire,  ch.   10. — See,  also, 

HkI.M-.N'IC  (JKNIUS  and  I.NKI.IKNCK. 

B.  C.  280-146. — The  Achaian  League. — Its 
rise  and  fall. —  Destruction  of  Sparta. —  Su- 
premacy of  Rome. — The  Achaian  League,  which 
bore  a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  the  third  and  first  half  of  the 
second  century  before  CHirist,  was  in  some  sense 
the  revival  of  a  more  ancient  confederacy  among 
the  cities  of  Achaia  in  Peloponnesus.  The  older 
League,  however,  was  confined  to  twelve  cities 
of  Achaia  and  had  little  weight,  apparently,  in 
general  Hellenic  politics.  The  revived  League 
grew  beyond  the  territorial  boundaries  which 
were  indicated  by  its  name,  and  embraced  the 
larger  part  of  Pelopoimesus.  It  began  about 
280  B.  C.  by  the  formini;  of  a  union  between  tlu; 
two  Achaian  cities  of  Patrai  and  Dyme.  One  by 
one  their  neighbors  joined  them,  imtil  ten  cities 
were  confederated  and  acting  as  one.  "The  first 
years  of  the  growth  of  the  Achaian  League  are 
contemporary  with  the  invasion  of  Macedonia 
and  Greece  by  the  Gauls  and  with  the  wars 
between  Pyrrlios  and  Antigonos  Gonatas  [see 
JIacedoni.v,  »S:c. :  B.  C."277-244J.  Pyrrlios,  for  a 
moment,  expelled  Antigonos  from  the  Macedo- 
nian throne,  which  Antigonos  recovered  while 
Pyrrlios  was « warring  in  Peloponnesos.  By  the 
time  that  Pyrrlios  was  dead,  and  Antigonos  again 
firmly  fixed  in  ^Macedonia,  the  League  had  grown 
uj)  to  maturity  as  far  as  regarded  the  cities  of  the 
old  Achaia.  .  .  .  Thus  far,  then,  circumstances 
had  favoured  the  quiet  and  peaceful  growth  of  the 
League."  It  had  had  the  opportunity  to  grow 
firm  enough  and  strong  enough,  on  the  small 
scale,  to  offer  some  lessons  to  its  disunited  and 
tyrannized  neighbors  and  to  exercise  an  attractive 
influence  upon  them.  One  of  the  nearest  of  these 
neighbors  was  Sikyon,  which  groaned  under  a 
tyranny  that  had  been  fastened  upon  it  by  Mace- 
donian influence.  Among  the  exiles  from  Sikyon 
was  a  remarkable  young  man  named  Aratos,  or 
Aratus,  to  whom  the  successful  working  of  the 
small  Achaian  League  suggested  some  broader 
extension  of  the  same  political  organism.  In 
B.  C.  251,  Aratps  succeeded  in  delivering  his 
native  citj  fronrits  tyrant  and  in  bringing  about 
the  annexation  of  Sikyon  to  the  Achaian  League. 
Eight  years  later,  having  meantime  been  elected 
to  the  chief  office  of  the  League,  Aratos  accom- 
plished the  expulsion  of  the  Macedonians  and  their 
agents  from  Corinth,  Megmra,  Troizen  and  Epi- 
dauros,  and  persuaded  those  tour  cities  to  unite 
themselves  with  the  Achaians.  During  the  next 
ten  years  he  made  similar  progress  in  Arkadia, 
winning  town  after  town  to  the  federation,  until 
the  Arkadian  federal  capital.  Megalopolis,  was 
enrolled  in  the  list  of  members,  and  gave  to  the 
League  its  greatest  acquisition  of  energy  and 
brain.  In  239  B.  C.  the  skill  of  Aratos  and  the 
prestige  of  the  League,  taking  advantage  of  dis- 
turbances in  Macedonia,  effected  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Macedonian  garrisons  from  Athens  and  the 
liberation  of  that  city,  which  did  not  become 
confederated  with  its  liberators,  but  entered  into 
alliance  with  them.  Argos  was  emancipated 
and  annexed,  B.  C.  328,  and  "the  League  was 
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now  the  greatest  power  of  Greece.  A  Federa- 
tion of  equal  cities,  democratically  governed, 
embraced  the  whole  of  old  Acliaia,  the  whole  of 
the  Argolic  peninsula,  the  greater  part  of  Arka- 
dia,  together  with  Phlious,  Sikvon,  Corinth,  Me- 
giira,  and  the  island  of  Aigina.  '  The  one  rival 
of  the  Achaian  League  in  Peloponnesus  was 
Sparta,  which  looked  with  jealousy  upon  its 
growing  power,  and  would  not  he  confederated 
with  it.  The  consecjuences  of  that  jealous  rivalry 
were  fatal  to  the  hopes  for  Greece  which  the 
Achaian  union  had  seemed  to  revive.  Unfor- 
tunately, rather  than  otherwise,  the  Lacedcemo- 
nian  throne  came  to  he  occupied  at  this  time  by 
the  last  of  the  hero-kings  of  the  Ilerakleid  race 
—  Kleomenes.  When  the  inevitable  collision  of 
war  between  Sparta  and  the  League  occurred 
<B.  C.  227-221).  the  personal  figure  of  Kleomenes 
loomecl  so  large  in  the  conflict  that  it  took  the 
name  of  the  Kleomenic  "War.  Aratos  was  the 
worst  of  generals,  Kleomenes  one  of  the  greatest, 
and  the  Achaians  were  steadily  beaten  in  the 
field.  Driven  to  sore  straits  at  last,  they  aban- 
doned the  whole  original  purpose  of  their  federa- 
tion, by  inviting  the  king  of  Macedonia  to  help 
them  crush  the  independence  of  Sparta.  To  win 
his  aid  they  gave  up  Corinth  to  him,  and  under 
his  leadership  they  achieved  the  shamei'ul  victory 
of  Sellasia  (B.  C.  231).  where  all  that  is  worthy 
in  Lacedajmonian  history  came  to  an  end.  The 
League  was  now  scarcely  more  than  a  depen- 
dency of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  and  figured 
as  such  in  the  so-called  Social  War  with  the 
^tolian  League,  B.  C.  219-217.  The  wars  of 
Rome  with  Macedonia  which  followed  renewed 
its  political  importance  considerably  for  a  time. 
Becoming  the  ally  of  Rome,  it  was  able  to  main- 
tain a  certain  dignity  and  influence  imtil  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Roman  arms  had  been  securely 
proved,  and  then  it  sank  to  the  helpless  insig- 
nificance which  all  Roman  alliances  led  to  in  the 
end.  It  was  in  that  state  when,  on  some  com- 
plaint from  Rome  (B.  C.  167),  a  thousand  of  the 
chief  citizens  of  Achaia  were  sent  as  prisoners  to 
Italy  and  detained  there  until  less  than  300  sur- 
vived to  return  to  their  homes.  Among  them 
was  the  historian  Polybios.  A  little  later  (B.  C. 
146)  there  was  a  wild  revolt  from  the  Roman 
yoke,  in  which  Corinth  took  the  lead.  A  few 
months  of  war  ensued,  ending  in  a  decisive 
battle  at  Leukopetra.  Then  Corinth  was  sacked 
and  destroyed  by  the  Roman  army  and  the 
Achaian  League  disappeared  from  history. — E. 
A.  Freeman,  Hist,  of  Federal  Govt.,  ch.  5-9. 

Also  in:  C.  Thirlwall,  Iliat.  of  Greece,  eh.  61- 
66  (v.  8).— Polybius,  History. 

B.  C.  214-1^6. — The  Roman  conquest.— The 
series  of  wars  m  which  the  Romans  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Greece  were  known  in  their 
annals  as  the  Jlacedonian  Wars.  At  the  be- 
ginning, they  were  innocent  of  aggression.  A 
young  and  ambitious  but  unprincipled  king  of 
Macedonia  —  Philip,  who  succeeded  the  able 
Antigonos  Doson  —  had  put  himself  in  alliance 
with  the  Carthaginians  and  assailed  the  Romans 
in  the  midst  of  their  desperate  conflict  with 
Hannibal.  For  the  time  they  were  unable  to  do 
more  than  trouble  Philip  so  far  as  to  prevent  his 
bringing  effective  reinforcements  to  the  enemj- 
at  their  doors,  and  this  they  accomplished  in  part 
by  a  treaty  with  the  ^tolians,  which  enlisted 
that  unscrupulous  league  upon  their  side.  The 
first  Maccdoniaa  war,  which  began  B.  C.  214,  was 


terminated  by  the  Peace  of  Dyrrachium,  B.  C. 
205.  The  Peace  was  of  five  years  duration, 
and  Pliilip  employed  it  in  reckless  undertakings 
against  Pergamus,  against  Rhodes,  against 
Athens,  every  one  of  which  carried  com- 
plaints to  Rome,  the  rising  arbiter  of  the  Medi- 
terranean world,  whose  hostility  Philip  lost  no 
opportunity  to  provoke.  On  the  Ides  of  March, 
B.  C.  200,  the  Roman  .senate  declared  war.  In 
the  spring  of  B.  C.  197  this  second  Macedonian 
War  was  ended  at  the  battle  of  Cyuoscephahe — 
so  called  from  the  name  of  a  range  of  hills 
known  as  the  Dog-heads — where  the  Macedonian 
army  was  annihilated  by  the  consul  T.  Quinctius 
Flamininus.  At  the  ne.Kt  assembly  of  the  Greeks 
for  the  Isthmian  Games,  a  crier  made  proclama- 
tion in  the  arena  that  the  Roman  Senate  and 
T.  Quinctius  the  General,  having  conquered  King 
Philip  and  the  Macedonians,  declared  all  the 
Greeks  who  had  been  subject  to  the  king  free 
an(l  independent.  Henceforth,  whatever  free- 
dom and  independence  the  states  of  Greece  en- 
joyed were  according  to  the  will  of  Rome.  An 
interval  of  twenty-five  years,  broken  by  the  in- 
vasion of  Antiochus  and  his  defeat  by  the  Romans 
at  Thermopylte  (see  Seleucid^:  B.  C.  234-187), 
was  followed  by  a  third  Macedonian  War. 
Philip  was  now  dead  and  succeeded  by  his  son 
Perseus,  known  to  be  hostile  to  Rome  and  ac- 
cused of  intrigues  with  her  enemies.  The  Roman 
Senate  forestalled  his  intentions  by  declaring  war. 
The  war  which  opened  B.  C.  171  was  closed  by 
the  battle  of  Pydna,  fought  June  22,  B.  C.  168, 
where  20,000  Macedonians  were  slain  and  11.000 
taken  prisoners,  while  the  Romans  lost  scarcely 
100  men.  Perseus  attempted  flight,  but  was 
soon  driven  to  give  himself  up  and  was  sent  to 
Rome.  The  Macedonian  kingdom  was  then  ex- 
■  tinguished  and  its  territory  divided  between  four 
nominal  republics,  tributary  to  Rome.  Twenty 
years  after,  there  was  an  attempt  made  by  a  pre- 
tender to  re-establish  the  Macedonian  throne,  and 
a  fourth  Macedonian  War  occurred ;  but  it  was 
soon  finished  (B.  C.  146— see  above,  B.  C.  280- 
146).  The  four  republics  then  gave  way,  to  form 
a  Roman  province  of  Macedonia  and  Epirus. 
while  the  remainder  of  Greece,  in  turn,  became 
the  Roman  province  of  Achaia. — C.  Thirlwall, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  64-66  (v.  8). 

Also  in  :  H.  G.  Liddell,  Hist,  of  Home,  ch.  39, 
43  and  45. — E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  of  Federal 
Govt.,  ch.  8-9. — Polybius,  General  History. 

B.  C.  191. — War  of  Antiuchus  of  Syria  and 
the  Romans.     See  Seleucid^:   B.  C.  224-187. 

B.  C.  146— A.  D.  180.— Under  the  Romans, 
to  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius. — Suffering's 
in  the  Mitnridatic  ^var  and  revolt,  and  in  the 
Roman  civil  wars. — Treatment  by  the  emper- 
ors.—  Munificence  of  Herodes  Atticus. — "It 
was  some  time  [after  the  Roman  conquest]  be- 
fore the  Greeks  had  great  reason  to  regret  their 
fortune.  A  combination  of  causes,  which  could 
hardly  have  entered  into  the  calculations  of  any 
politician,  enabled  them  to  preserve  their  national 
institutions,  and  to  exercise  all  their  former  social 
influence,  evon  after  the  annihilation  of  their  po- 
litical existence.  Their  vanity  was  flattered  by 
their  admitted  superiority  in  arts  and  literature, 
and  by  the  respect  paid  to  their  usages  aud  pre- 
judices by  the  Romans.  Their  political  subjec- 
tion was  at  first  not  very  bunien.some ;  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  nation  was  allowed  to 
retain  the  appearance  of  independence.     Athens 
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8ml  Rpftrta  were  lionourcd  willi  tlic  title  o(  iiUifs 
of  Hoiiu'.  [ At licnH  retained  tliis  independent  ex- 
iHtence,  partakiiij;  fioinetliinu;  of  t\w  jjosition  of 
Iliitnhurg  in  thc'(«eriniinic  body,  until  the  time  of 
Ciimcidlii,  when  its  citizt^ns  ivere  absorbed  into 
the  Roman  empire. — Footnote.]  The  nationality 
of  the  Greeks  was  so  interwoven  with  their  inti- 
nicipal  institutions,  that  tiie  liomans  found  it  im- 
possible to  abolish  the  local  administration;  and 
an  imperfect  attempt  made  at  the  time  of  the 
concpiest  of  Achaia  was  soon  abandoned.  .  .  . 
The  Uoman  senatt;  was  evidently  not  without 
great  jealousy  and  .soin(!  fear  of  the  Greeks;  and 
great  prudence  was  displaye<l  in  adopting  a  num- 
iK-r  of  measures  by  wliicii  they  were  gradually 
weakened,  and  cautiously  broken  to  the  yoke  of 
their  coucpierors.  ...  It  was  not  until  after  the 
time  of  Augustus,  when  the  conquest  of  cvorv 
portion  of  the  Orec^k  nation  had  been  completc(l, 
that  the  Romans  began  to  view  the  Greeks  in  the 
contemptit)le  light  in  which  they  are  represented 
by  the  writers  of  the  capital.  Crete  was  not  re- 
duced into  the  form  of  a  province  until  about 
eight  j'ears  after  the  subjection  of  Achaia,  and 
its  concpiest  was  not  eiTected  without  dilHculty, 
after  a  war  of  three  years,  by  the  presence  of  a 
consular  army.  The  resistance  it  offered  was  so 
obstinate  tiiat  it  was  almost  depopulated  ere  the 
Romans  could  complete  its  concpiest.  .  .  .  The 
Itoman  government  .  .  .  soon  adopted  measures 
tending  to  diminish  the  resources  of  the  Greek 
states  when  received  as  allies  of  the  republic. 
...  If  we  could  place  implicit  faith  in  the  testi- 
mony of  so  firm  and  partial  an  adherent  of  the 
Romans  as  Polybius,  we  must  believe  that  the 
Roman  administration  was  at  first  characterised 
by  a  love  of  justice,  and  that  the  Roman  magis- 
trates were  far  less  venal  than  the  Greeks.  .  .  . 
Ijess  than  a  century  of  Irresponsible  power 
effected  a  wonderful  change  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Roman  magistrates.  Cicero  declares  that  the 
senate  made  a  tratflc  of  justice  to  the  provincials. 
.  .  .  But  as  the  government  of  Rome  grew  more 
oppres-sive,  and  the  amount  of  the  ta.xes  levied 
on  the  provinces  was  more  severely  exacted,  the 
increased  power  of  the  republic  rendered  any  re- 
bellion of  the  Greeks  utterly  hopeless.  .  .  .  For 
si.xty  years  after  the  conquest  of  Achaia,  the 
Greeks  remained  docile  subjects  of  Rome.  .  .  . 
The  numl)er  of  Roman  usurers  increased,  and  the 
f  xactions  of  Roman  publicans  in  collecting  the 
taxes  became  more  oppressive,  so  that  when  the 
army  of  Mithridates  invaded  Greece,  B.  C.  86, 
while  Rome  appeared  plunged  in  anarchy  by  the 
civil  broils  of  the  partisjins  of  Marius  and  Sylla, 
the  Greeks  in  olflce  conceived  the  vain  hope  of 
recovering  their  independence  [see  JIitiikid.\tic 
Wars;  and  Athens:  B.  C.  87-86].  .  .  .  Both 
parties,  during  the  Mithridatic  war,  intlictecl 
severe  injuries  on  Greece.  .  .  .  Many  of  the 
losses  were  never  repaired.  The  foundations  of 
national  prosperity  were  undermined,  and  it 
henceforward  became  impossible  to  sjive  from 
the  annual  consiunplion  of  the  inhabitants  the 
sums  necessary  to  replace  the  accumulated  capi- 
tiil  of  ages,  which  this  short  war  had. annihilated. " 
— G.  Finlay,  Orcfoi  tiiuler  (he  Rmann,  ch.  1.— 
"Scarcely  had  the  storm  of  Roman  war  passed 
by,  when  the  Cilician  pirates,  finding  the  coasts 
of  Greece  peculiarly  favorable  for  their  maraud- 
ing incursions,  and  tempted  by  the  wealth  accu- 
nudaUid  in  'la>  cities  and  temples,  commenced 
their  depredations  on  so  gigantic  a  scale  that 


Itome  felt  obliged  to  put  forth  all  her  military 
forces  for  their  suppression.  The  exploits  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  who  was  clothed  with  auto- 
(Tatic  power  to  destroy  this  gigantic  evil,  fill  tlu; 
brightest  chapter  in  the  history  of  that  celebrated 
but  too  unfortunate  commander  [see  Cii,ici.\, 
PniATKs  ok].  .  .  .  Th(!  civil  wars  in  which  the 
great  Republic  expired  had  the  fields  of  Greece 
for  their  theatre.  Under  the  tramp  of  contend- 
ing armies,  her  fertile  plains  were  desolated,  and 
Roman  blood,  in  a  cause  not  her  own,  again  and 
again  moistened  her  soil  [.see  Rome:  B.  C.  48, 
44-43,  and  81].  But  at  length  the  civil  wars 
have  come  to  an  end,  and  the  Empire  introthices, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  melancholy  history  of 
man,  a  state  of  tmivcrsal  peace.  Greece  still 
maintains  her  pre-<!minenc<i  in  literature  and  art, 
and  her  schools  are  frequented  b}'  the  sons  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy.  Her  elder  poets  serve 
as  models  to  the  literary  genius  of  the  Augustan 
age.  .  .  .  The  historians  form  themselves  on 
Attic  prototypes,  and  the  philosophers  of  Rome 
divide  them.selves  among  the  Grecian  sects,  while 
in  Athens  the  Platonists,  the  Stoics,  the  Peripa- 
tetics, and  the  Epicureans  still  haunt  the  scenes 
with  which  the  names  of  their  masters  were  in- 
sei)arably  as.sociated.  .  .  .  The  establishment  of 
the  Empire  made  but  little  change  in  the  admin 
istration  of  Greece.  Augustus,  indeed,  showed 
no  great  solicitude,  except  to  maintain  the  coun- 
try in  subje(;tion  by  his  military  colonies, —  es- 
pecially those  of  Patmc  and  Nicopolis.  He  even 
deprived  Athens  of  the  privileges  she  had  en- 
joyeil  under  the  Republic,  and  broke  down  tlu; 
remaining  power  of  Sparta,  by  declaring  the  in- 
dependence of  her  subject  towns.  Some  of  his 
successors  treated  the  country  with  favor,  and 
endeavored,  by  a  clement  use  of  authority,  to 
mitigate  the  sufferings  of  its  decline.  Even 
Nero,  the  amiable  fiddler  of  Rome,  was  proud  to 
display  the  extent  of  his  musical  abilities  in  their 
theatres.  .  .  .  The  noble  Tmjan  allowed  the 
Greeks  to  retain  their  former  local  privileges,  and 
did  much  to  improve  their  condition  by  Ins  wise 
and  just  adnnuistratibn.  Hadrian  was  a  pas- 
sionate lover  of  Greek  art  and  literature.  Athens 
especially  received  the  amplest  benefits  from  his 
taste  and  wealth.  He  finished  the  temple  of 
Olympian  Zeus;  established  a  public  library; 
built  a  pantheon  and  a  gynmasium;  rebuilt  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Megara;  improved  the  old 
roads  of  Greece  and  matle  new  ones.  .  .  .  An- 
toninus and  Marcus  Aurelius  showed  good  will 
to  Greece.  The  latter  rebuilt  the  temple  at 
Eleusis,  and  improved  the  Athenian  schools, 
raising  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  in  various 
ways  contributing  to  make  Athens,  as  it  had 
been  before,  the  most  illustrious  seat  of  learning 
in  the  world.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  Em- 
peror, in  the  second  century  of  our  era,  that  one 
of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  Athens  and  all 
Greece  lived, —  Herodes  Atticus,  distinguislied 
alike  for  wealth,  learning,  and  eloquence.  Born 
at  >Iarathon,  .  .  .  educated  at  Athens  by  the 
best  teachers  his  father's  wealth  could  procure, 
he  became  on  going  to  Rome,  in  early  life,  the 
rhetorical  teacher  of  ^larcus  Aurelius  himself. 
Antoninus  Pius  bestowed  on  him  the  honor  of 
the  consulship;  but  he  preferred  the  career  of  a 
teacher  at  Athens  to  the  highest  political  digni- 
ties .  .  .  ,  and  he  was  followed  thither  by  young 
men  of  the  most  eminent  Roman  families,  from 
the  Emperor's  down.  ...  At  Athens,  south  of 
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the  Ilissus,  lio  built  the  stmlimn  .  .  .  iiiul  the 
tlii'iitre  of  Uegilla.  ...  At  (Corinth  lit-  built  ii 
tliL'iitre;  at  Olympiu,  an  aciucdiK-t;  at  Delphi,  a 
ruee-course ;  and  at  Therinopylie,  a  liospitiil. 
I'elopoiniesus,  Eubira,  Bu'otia.'aiul  EpeJru.s  cx- 
pcrieneed  his  bounty,  and  even  Italy  was  not 
forgotten  in  the  lavish  distribution  of  his  wealth. 
JIo  died  in  A.  I).  180."— C.  C.  Felton,  UreeM, 
Ancient  and  Modern,  Ath  routue,  Ifct.  3  (».  2).— 
On  the  intluence  whieh  Greek  genius  and  culture 
e.xercised  upon  the  Uoniatis,  see  Hellenic  genius 

AND    INFLUENCE. 

Also  in:  T.  Moininseu,  Jlint.  of  Home:  The 
Promni-m,  rh.  7  (v.  1).— J.  P.  MahalTy,  The  Greek 
World  under  liomnn  Sway. — See,  also,  Athens: 
H.  C.  1!»7-A.  1).  i;JS. 

B.  C.  48.— Caesar's  campaign  against  Pom- 
peius.— Pharsalia.     See  Home:  IJ.  C.  48. 

A.  D.  258-395. — Gothic  invasions.  See  Goths. 

A.  D.  330.  —  Transference  of  the  capital  of 
the  Roman  Empire  to  Byzantium  (Constanti- 
nople).   See  Const .VNTiNOi'LE:  A.  D.  SJJO. 

A.  D.  394-395. — Final  division  of  the  Roman 
Empire  between  the  sons  of  Theodosius. — 
Definite  organization  of  the  Eastern  Empire 
under  Arcaaius.     See  Home:  A.  D.  894-30.5. 

A.  D.  425.— Legal  separation  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Empires.  See  Rome:  A.  D. 
423-4,")0. 

A.  D.  446.  —  Devastating  invasion  of  the 
Huns.     See  IIitns:  A.  D.  441-446. 

A.  D.  527-567.  —  The  reign  of  Justinian  at 
Constantinople.  —  His  recovery  of  Italy  and 
Africa.    Se((  Rome.  A.  I).  ."JST-.W?,  and  53r)-.553. 

7th  Century. — Slavonic  occupation  of  the 
Peninsula.  See  Slavonic  Peoples:  6th  and 
7tii  ('entuiues. 

A.  D.  717-1205.— The  Byzantine  Empire  to 
its  fall.  See  Byzantine  Empiiie:  A.  D.  717,  to 
1204-1205. 

A.  D.  1205-1261. — Overthrow  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire  by  the  Crusaders.  —  The  Latin 
Empire  of  Romania;  the  Greek  Empire  of 
Nicaea;  the  dukedoms  of  Athens  and  Naxos  ; 
the  principality  of  Achaia.  See  Ro.mania; 
Greek  Emi'ike of  Nic/EA;  Athens:  A.  D.  1205; 
Achaia:  A.  D.  1205-1387;  and  Naxos. 

A.  D.  1261-1453.  — The  restored  Byzantine 
or  Greek  Empire.  See  Constantinople  :  A.  D. 
1261-1453;  and  Byzantine  Empihe:  A.  D.  1261- 
1453. 

A.  D.  1453-1479.  — The  Turkish  Conquest. 
See  Turks:  A.  D.  1451-1481;  Constantinople: 
A.  I).  1453,  and  1453-1481;  and  Athens:  A.  D. 
1456. 

A.  D.  1454-1479,— War  of  Turks  and  Vene- 
tians in  the  Peninsula.— Siege  of  Corinth.— 
Sack  of  Athens.— Massacres  at  Negropont 
and  Croia.— "The  taking  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks,  and  the  captivity  of  the  Venetians 
settled  in  Pera,  threatened  [the  power  of  Venice] 
...  in  the  East ;  and  she  felt  no  repugnance  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  enemies  of  her  reli- 
gion. After  a  year's  negotiation,  terms  were  con- 
cluded [1454]  between  the  Sultan  and  Venice; 
by  which  her  possessions  were  secured  to  her, 
and  her  trade  guaranteed  throughout  the  empire. 
In  virtue  of  this  treaty  she  continued  to  occupy 
Jlodoii,  Coron,  Napoli  di  Romania,  Argos,  and 
other  cities  on  the  borders  of  the  Peninsula, 
together  with  Euboca  (Negropont)  and  some  of 
the  smaller  islands.  But  this  good  understand- 
ing was  interrupted  in  1463,  when  the  Turks 


contrived  an  excuse  for  attacking  the  Venetian 
territory.  Under  pretence  of  resenting  the 
a.syliini  afforded  to  a  Turkish  refugee,  the  Pasha 
of"  till!  Morea  besieged  and  captured  Argos;  and 
the  Republic  felt  itself  compelled  immediately  to 
resent  the  aggression.  A  re-iuforcenient  was  sent 
from  Venice  to  Napoli,  and  Argos  was  quickly 
recaptured.  Corinth  was  next  besieged,  and  the 
project  of  fortifying  the  isthmus  was  ome  more 
renewed.  .  .  .The  labour  of  30,000  work- 
nieu  accomplished  the  work  in  15  days:  a  stone 
wall  of  more  than  12  feet  high,  (hifended  by  a 
ditch  and  tlanked  by  136  towers,  was  drawn 
across  the  isthmus.  .  .  .  But  the  api)roach  of  the 
Turks.whose  numbers  were  probably  exaggerated 
by  rei)ort,  threw  the  Vent^tians  into  distrust  and 
consternation;  and,  unwilling  to  confide  in  the 
strength  of  their  rampart,  they  abandoned  the 
siege  of  Corinth,  and  retreated  to  Napoli,  from 
wliieh  the  inlidels  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
5,  '10  men.  The  Pelopcmnesus  was  now  exposed 
to  the  predatory  retaliations  of  the  Turks  and 
Venetians;  and  the  Christians  appeared  anxious 
to  rival  or  surpass  the  Mahomedans  in  the  reflne- 
ment  of  their  barbarous  inflictions.  ...  In  the 
year  1465,  Sigismoudo  Malatesta  landed  in  the 
Morea  with  a  re-iuforceinent  of  1,000  men;  and, 
without  effecting  the  reduction  of  the  citadel, 
captured  and  burned  Misitra  [near  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Sparta].  In  the  following  year,  Vittorc 
Cappello,  with  the  Venetian  fleet,  arrived  in  the 
straits  of  Euripus;  and  landing  at  Aulis  marched 
into  Attica.  After  making  himself  master  of  the 
Pineus,  he  laid  siege  to  Athens;  her  walls  were 
overthrown ;  her  inhabitants  plundered ;  and  the 
Venetians  retreated  with  the  spoil  to  theoppo.site 
shores  of  Euba-a.  The  victorious  career  of  Mat- 
thias Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  for  a  time 
diverted  the  Sultan  from  the  war  in  the  Morea ; 
but  ...  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1470  a  fleet 
of  108  gallies,  besidesa  number  of  smaller  vessels, 
manned  by  a  force  70,000  strong,  issued  from 
the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  and  sailed  for  the 
straits  of  Euripus.  .  .  .  The  army  landed  with- 
out molestation  on  the  island,  which  they  united 
to  the  mainland  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  the  city  of 
Negropont.  .  .  .  The  hopes  of  the  besieged  were 
now  centred  in  the  Venetian  fleet,  which,  under 
the  command  of  Nicolo  Canale,  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  Saronlc  Gulf.  But  that  admiral,  whilst  he 
awaited  a  re-inforcement,  let  slip  the  favourable 
opportunity  of  preventing  the  debarcation  of  the 
enemy,  or  of  shutting  up  the  Turks  in  the  island 
by  the  destruction  of  their  half-deserted  fleet  and 
bridge  of  boats.  By  an  unaccountable  inactivity, 
he  suffered  the  city  to  be  attacked,  which,  after 
a  vigorous  resistance  of  nearly  a  month,  was  car- 
ried by  assault  [July  12,  1470];  and  all  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  did  not  escape  into  the  citadel,  were 
put  to  the  sw^ord.  At  length  that  fortress  was 
also  taken;  and  the  barbarous  conqueror,  who 
had  promised  to  respect  the  head  of  the  intrepid 
governor,  deemed  it  no  violation  of  his  word  to 
saw  his  victim  in  halves.  After  this  decisive 
blow,  which  reduced  the  whole  island,  Mahomed 
led  back  his  conquering  army  to  Constantinople. 
.  .  .  This  success  encouraged  the  Turks  to  attack 
the  Venetians  in  their  Italian  territory ;  and  the 
Pasha  of  Bosnia  invaded  Istria  and  Friuli,  and 
carried  Are  and  sword  almost  to  the  gatesof  Udine. 
In  the  following  year  [1474],  however,  the  Turks 
were  battled  in  their  attempt  to  reduce  Scutari  in 
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Albania,  whicli  had  been  dclivcrpd  by  tlic  ffullaiit 
SfaiidiTlx-j,'  to  th(!  guardian  care  of  Veidcc. 
Homo  abortive  nejrotiutions  for  peace  suspended 
liostililies  until  l477,  when  tlie  troops  of  Ma- 
homed laid  Kiege  to  Croia  in  Albania,  which  they 
reducetl  to  the  wverest  distress.  But  u  new  in- 
cursion into  Friidi  struck  a  jianic  into  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Venice,  who  beheld,  from  the  tops  of 
their  churciiesand  towers,  the  raging  flames  which 
devoured  tlie  neighbouring  villages."  The  Turks, 
however,  withdrew  into  Albania,  where  the  siege 
of  Oroia  was  terminated  by  its  surrender  and  the 
ina.ssacre  of  its  inliabitants,  antl  the  Sultan,  in 
person,  renewed  the  attack  on  Scutari.  The 
stubborn  garrison  of  that  stronghold,  however, 
resisted,  with  fi-arful  slaughter,  a  continuous  as- 
sault made  upon  their  walls  during  two  days  and 
a  night.  Mahomed  was  forced  to  convert  the 
siege  into  a  blockade,  and  his  troops  reappeared 
in  Friuli.  '  'These  repeated  aggressions  on  her  ter- 
ritories made  Venice  every  <lay  more  anxious  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  the  Sultan,"  and  a  treaty 
was  signed  in  April,  1479.  "It  was  agreed  that 
the  islands  of  Negropont  and  Mitylene,  with  the 
cities  of  Croia  and  Scutari  in  Albania,  and  of 
Tenaro  in  the  Morea,  should  be  consigned  to  the 
Turk ;  whilst  other  conquests  were  to  be  recip- 
rocally restored  to  their  former  owners.  A  trib- 
ute of  10,000  ducats  was  imposed  upon  Venice, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Scutari  [now  reduced  to 
500  men  and  150  women]  were  to  be  permitted  to 
evacuate  the  citj'." — Sir  R.  Comyn,  Jlist.  of  the 
Western  Empire,  ch.  31  (p.  2). 

Also  in:  Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  Hist,  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  ch.  5. 

A.  D.  1645-1669. — Thewarof  Candia. — Sur- 
render of  Crete  to  the  Turks  by  the  Venetians, 
SeoTuKivs:  A.  D.  1645-1609. 

A.  D.  1684-1696.— Conquests  by  the  Vene- 
tians from  the  Turks.  See  Turks:  A.  D.  1684- 
169G. 

A.  D.  160Q. — Cession  of  part  of  the  Morea 
to  Venice  ^  the  Turks.  See  IIunoauy  :  A.  D. 
168;j-1699. 

A.  D.  1714-1718.— The  Venetians  expelled 
again  from  the  Morea  by  the  Turks.  —  Corfu 
defended.    See  Tikks:  A.  D.  1714-1718. 

A.  D.  1770-1772.— Revolt  against  the  Turk- 
ish rule. — Russian  encouragement  and  deser- 
tion.    SeeTuuKs:  A.  I).  1768-1774. 

A.  D.  1821-1829.— Overthrow  of  Turkish 
rule. — Intervention  of  Russia,  England  and 
France. — Battle  of  Navarino. — Establishment 
of  national  independence. — "The  bpanish  revo- 
lution of  1820  [see  Spain  :  A.  D.  1814-1827], 
which  was  speedily  followed  by  the  revolutions 
of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Piedmont,  caused  a  great  ex- 
citement througiiout  Europe,  and  paved  the  way 
for  the  Greek  revolution  of  1821.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  the  Greeks  had  been  pre- 
paring for  the  struggle;  in  fact,  for  more  than 
fifty  years  there  had  been  a  general  movement  in 
the  direction  of  indepen,  ence.  .  .  .  There  had 
been  many  itisurrection'^  against  the  Turkish  au- 
thority, but  they  were  generally  suppressed  with- 
out difficulty,  though  wi>  h  the  shedding  of  much 
Greek  blood.  Nearly  every  village  in  Greece 
suffered  from  pillage  by  the  Turlvs,  and  the  fam- 
ilies were  comparatively  few  that  did  not  mourn 
a  father,  son,  or  brother,  killed  by  the  Turks  or 
carried  into  slavery,  or  a  daughter  or  sister 
transported  to  a  Turkish  harem.  .  .  .  Notwith- 
standing their  subjugation,  many  of  the  Greeks 


were  commerchilly  prosperous,  and  a  large  pari 
of  the  tralHc  of  the  East  was  in  their  hands. 
They  conducted  nearly  all  the  coasting  trade  ol 
the  Levant,  and  a  few  years  before  tlie  revolu 
tion  they  had  600  vessels  moimting  6,000  guns 
(for  defence  against  pirates)  and  maiuicd  by 
18,000  seamen.  .  .  .  In  laying  their  plans  for  in 
dei)endence  the  Greeks  resorted  to  the  formation 
of  secret  societies,  and  so  well  was  the  scheme  con- 
ducted that  everything  was  ripe  for  insurrection 
before  the  Turkish  rulers  had  any  suspicion  of  tb(^ 
state  of  aifairs.  A  great  association  was  formed 
which  inc  luded  Greeks  everywhere,  not  only  in 
Greece  and  its  islands,  but  in  (Constantinople, 
Austria,  Germany,  England,  and  other  countries, 
wherever  a  Greek  couhl  be  found.  Men  of  other 
nationalities  were  occasionally  admitted,  but  only 
when  their  loyalty  to  the  Greek  cause  was  be- 
yond question,  and  their  official  positions  gave 
them  a  chance  to  aid  in  the  work.  Several  (lis 
tinguishecHlussians  were  members,  among  them 
Count  Capo  DTstria,  a  Greek  by  birth,  who  held 
the  odice  of  private  secretary  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander  I.  of  Russia.  The  society  was  known 
as  the  Hetaira,  or  Hetairist,  and  consisted  of  sev- 
eral degrees  or  grades.  The  highest  contained 
only  sixteen  persons,  whose  names  were  not  all 
known,  and  it  was  impossible  for  any  member 
of  the  lower  classes  to  ascertain  them.  .  .  All 
the  Hetairists  looked  hopefully  towards  Russia, 
jiartly  in  conseqiience  of  their  community  of  re- 
ligion, and  partly  because  of  the  fellow-feeling  of 
the  two  countries  in  cordially  detesting  the  Turk. 
.  .  .  The  immediate  cause  of  the  revolution,  or 
rather  the  excuse  for  it,  was  the  death  of  the 
Ilospodar  of  Wallachia,  January  30,  1821,  fol- 
lowed by  the  appointment  of  his  successor.  Dur- 
ing the  interregnum,  which  naturally  left  the 
government  in  a  weakened  condition,  the  He- 
tairists determined  to  strike  their  blow  for  lib- 
erty. A  band  of  150  Greeks  and  Arnauts,  uncler 
the  command  of  Theodore  Vladimiruko,  formerly 
alieutenantcoloneliiitho  Russian  service,  march- 
ed out  of  Bucharest  and  seized  the  small  town  of 
Czernitz,  near  Trajan's  Bridge,  on  the  Danube. 
There  Theodore  issued  a  proclamation,  and  such 
was  the  feeling  of  discontent  among  the  people, 
that  in  a  few  days  he  had  a  force  of  12,000  men 
under  his  command.  Soon  afterwards  there  was 
an  insurrection  in  Jassy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia, 
headed  by  Prince  Alexander  Ipsilanti,  an  officer 
in  the  Russian  service.  He  issued  a  proclama- 
tion in  which  the  aid  of  Ru.ssia  was  distinctly 
])romi.sed,  and  as  the  news  of  this  proclamation 
was  carried  to  Greece,  there  was  a  general  move- 
ment in  favor  of  insurrection.  The  Russian 
minister  assured  the  Porte  that  ins  |fovernment 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  insurrection,  and  the 
Patriarch  and  Synod  of  Constantinople  issued  a 
proclamation  emphatically  denouncing  the  move 
ment,  but  in  spite  of  this  assurance  and  procla- 
m:ition  the  insurrection  went  on.  Count  Nessel- 
rode  declared  ofticially  that  Ipsilanti's  name 
would  be  stricken  from  the  Russian  army  list, 
and  that  his  act  was  one  for  which  he  alone  was 
responsible.  This  announcement  was  the  death- 
blow of  the  insurrection  in  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia, as  tlie  forces  of  Theodore  and  Ipsilanti 
were  suppressed,  after  some  sharp  lighting,  by 
the  hordes  of  Moslems  that  were  brought  against 
them.  .  .  .  Nearly  the  whole  of  Greece  was  in 
full  insurrection  in  a  few  months,  and  with  far 
better  prospects  than  had  the  insurrection  on  the 
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Dftnubf.  Turks  and  Oracks  wen-  cinbittcrcd 
airiiinst.  J'luli  other;  tlu;  war-cry  <>f  lli('T\irk  was. 
•  btiith  to  tlio  Christiiui! '  wliili-  timt  i>f  tlicCliriH- 
tiaii  was. 'Death  to  the  Turk''  Tlie  e.xaiiiph- 
was  set  by  tlie  Turks,  and,  to  the  eternal  (lis 
grace  of  the  Turkish  ^(overniiient,  slaughter  in 
cold  blood  was  made  olllcial.  It  was  by  tlu;  order 
and  authority  of  the  Porte  that  ( Jre;,'ory,  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  a  revered  prelate,  eighty  years 
of  age,  was  seized  on  Easter  Sunday,  as  he  was 
descending  from  the  altar  where  he  had  been 
celebrating  diviiie  service,  and  hanged  at  the  gatt; 
of  his  archiepiscopal  palace,  amid  the  shouts  and 
howls  of  a  Moslem  mob.  After  hanging  three 
hours,  tlie  body  was  cut  down  and  delivered  to 
some  Jews,  who  dragged  it  aboiit  the  streets  and 
threw  it  into  the  sea,  whence  it  was  recovered 
tlie  same  night  by  some  Christian  fishermen. 
Home  weeks  later  it  was  taken  to  Odessa  and 
buried  with  great  ceremony.  This  act  of  murder 
was  the  more  atrocious  on  the  part  of  the  Turks, 
since  the  Patriarch  had  denounced  the  insurrec- 
tion in  a  public  proclamation,  and  his  life  and 
character  were  most  blameless  and  exemplary. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  barbarity  had  more  to 
do  with  funning  the  flres  of  revolt  than  any  other 
act  of  the  Turkish  government.  But  it  was  by 
no  means  the  only  act  of  the  kind  of  which  the 
Turks  were  guilty.  The  Patriarch  of  Adrianople 
with  eight  of  his  ecclesiastics  was  beheaded,  and 
so  were  the  dragoman  of  the  Porte  and  several 
other  eminent  residents  of  Constantinople,  de- 
scended from  Greek  settlers  of  two  or  three  cen- 
turies ago.  Churches  were  everywhere  broken 
open  and  plundered;  Greek  citizens  of  the  highest 
rank  were  murdered,  their  property  stolen,  and 
their  wives  and  daughters  sold  as  slaves;  on  the 
IJth  of  June  live  archbishops  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  laymen  were  hanged  in  the  streets,  and 
400  mechanics  were  sold  and  transported  into 
slavery;  at  Salonica  the  battlements  of  the  town 
were  lined  with  Christian  heads,  from  which  the 
blood  ran  down  and  discolored  the  wafer  in  the 
ditch.  In  all  the  great  towns  of  the  empire  there 
were  similar  atrocities;  some  were  flie  work  of 
mobs,  which  the  authorities  did  not  seek  to  re- 
strain, but  the  greater  part  of  them  were  ordered 
by  the  governors  or  other  officials,  and  met  the 
approval  of  the  Porte.  At  Smyrna,  the  Christian 
population  was  massacred  by  thousands  without 
regard  to  age  or  sex,  and  in  the  island  of  Cyprus 
a  body  of  10,000  troops  sent  by  the  Porte  ravaged 
the  island,  executed  the  metropolitan,  five  bishops, 
and  thirty-six  other  ecclesiastics,  and  converted 
the  whole  island  into  a  scene  of  rapine,  blood- 
shed, and  robbery.  Several  thousand  Christians 
were  killed  before  the  atrocities  ceased,  and  hun- 
dreds of  their  wives  and  daughters  were  carried 
into  Turkish  harems.  These  and  similar  out- 
rages plainly  told  the  Greeks  that  no  hope  re- 
mained except  in  complete  independence  of  the 
Turks,  and  from  one  end  of  Greece  to  the  other 
the  fires  of  insurrection  were  everywhere  lighted. 
The  islands,  as  well  as  the  mainland,  were  m  full 
revolt,  and  the  fleet  of  coasting  vessels,  nearly  all 
of  them  armed  for  resisting  pirates,  gave  the 
Turks  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  ...  On  the  land, 
battle  followed  battle  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  narration  of  the  events  of  i\w 
insurrection  would  fill  a  bulky  volume.  .  .  . 
During  the  latter  part  of  1821,  the  advantages  to 
the  Greeks  were  sufflcient  to  encourage  them  to 
proclaim  their  independence,  which  was  done  in 


January,  1822.  In  the  same  month  the  Turks 
besieged  Corinth,  and  in  the  following  April  they 
besieged  and  ( iii)iured  Chios  (Seio),  ending  thu 
capture  with  the  slaughter  of  4t»,t)00  iniiabitaiits, 
the  most  horrililc  massacre  of  modern  times.  In 
July,  the  (Jreeks  were  victorious  at  TlurmopyliL'; 
in  tlie  same  month  Corinth  fell,  with  gn'ttt 
slaughter  of  liie  defenders.  In  April,  182!$,  the 
(Jreeks  held  a  national  congress  at  Argos;  the 
victories  of  .Marco  Hoz/.aris  occurred  in  the  fol 
lowing  June,  and  in  August  he  was  killed  in  a 
night  attack  upon  the  Turkish  camp;  in  August, 
too,  Lord  Hyron  landed  at  Athens  to  take  i)art  in 
the  cause  of  Greece,  which  was  attracting  the  at- 
tenticm  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  lirst 
Greek  loan  was  issued  in  P^ngland  in  February, 
1824;  liord  Byron  died  at  Missolonglii  in  the  fol- 
lowing April ;  in  August  the  Capitan  Pasha  was 
defeated  at  Samos  with  heavy  loss;  in  October, 
the  provisional  government  of  Greece  was  set  ui) ; 
and  the  lighting  became  almost  continuous  in  the 
mountain  districts  of  Greece.  In  February,  1825, 
Ibrahim  Pasha  arrived  with  a  powerful  army 
from  Epi)t,  which  captured  Navurino  in  May, 
and  Tnpolitza  in  June  of  the  same  year.  In 
July,  the  provisional  government  invoked  the 
aid  of  England;  in  the  following  April  (182(1), 
Ibrahim  Pa.sha  look  Mis.solonghi  after  a  long  ami 
heroic  defence  [for  twelve  months] ;  anil  nearly 
a  year  later  Beschid  Pasha  captured  Athens. 
Down  to  the  beginning  of  1826,  the  Greeks  had 
felt  seriously  the  deprivation  of  Russian  sj'mpathy 
and  aid  for  which  they  had  been  led  to  look  be- 
fore the  revolution,  'riie  death  of  Alexander  I., 
and  the  accession  of  Nicholas  in  December,  1825, 
caused  a  change  in  the  situation.  The  British 
government  sent  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  St. 
I'etersburg  ostensibly  to  congratulate  Nicholas 
on  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  but  really  to  secure 
concert  of  action  in  regard  to  Greece.  On  the 
4th  of  April  a  protocol  was  signeil  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Prince  Lieven,  and  Count  Nesscl- 
rode,  which  may  be  considered  the  foundation  of 
(Jreek  independence.  Out  of  this  protocol  gnnv 
the  treaty  of  July  0,  1827,  between  England, 
llu.ssia,  and  France,  by  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  those  nations  should  mediate  between  the 
contending  Greeks  and  Turks.  They  proposed 
to  the  Sultan  that  he  should  retain  a  nominal  au- 
thority over  the  Greeks,  but  receive  from  them  a 
fixed  annual  tribute.  .  .  .  The  Sultan  .  .  .  re- 
fused to  listen  to  the  scheme  of  mediation,  and 
immediately  made  preparations  for  a  fresh  cam- 
paign, and  also  for  the  defence  of  Turkey  in  case 
of  an  attack.  Ships  and  reinforcements  were 
sent  from  Constantinople,  and  the  Egyptian  fleet, 
consisting  of  two  84-gun  ships,  twelve  frigates, 
and  forty-one  transports,  was  despatched  from 
Alexandria  with  5,000  troops,  and  reached  Na- 
varino  towards  the  end  of  August,  1827.  The 
allied  powers  had  foreseen  the  possibility  of  the 
Porte's  refusal  of  mediation,  and  taken  measures 
accordingly ;  an  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Sir 
Edward  Codrington,  and  a  French  Heet  under 
Admiral  De  Bigny.  were  in  the  Jlediterranean, 
and  were  shortly  afterward?  joined  by  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  under  Admiral  Ileiden.  .  .  .  The  allied 
admirals  held  a  conference,  and  decided  to  notify 
Ibrahim  Pasha  that  he  must  stop  the  barbarities 
of  plundering  and  burning  villages  and  slaugh- 
tering their  inhabitants.  But  Ibrahim  would  not 
listen  to  their  remonstrances,  and  to  show  his 
utter  disregard  for  the  powers,  he  commanded 
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four  of  his  whips  to  sail  to  the  riuif  of  I'atriis  to 
occupy  .MisH(iloiii;lii  iintl  relieve  some  Turkish 
forts,  "ill  elTeel  to  dciir  those  waters  of  every 
Oredi  nmii  (if  war  which  was  stationed  there. 
This  lie  (lid  easily,  the  allied  s(|uadroiiH  heiu^,' 
tcrniMirarily  absent.  Admiral  Codrinirton  pur- 
sued idin  aiid,  without  dilllcidly,  drove  him  back 
to  Navarino.  ...  A  general  muster  of  all  the 
8hii)s  was  ordered  by  Admiral  Codrinirton,  ("oin- 
mnnderinChief  of  "the  s(iuadron.  .  .  .  The  al- 
lied licet  mnuiited  I,:t24  Kuns,  while  the  conddned 
Turki>h  and  K;ryptian  lleel  mounted  "J. 240  Kuns. 
To  this  superiority  in  tli(!  nundier  of  j,'uns  on 
board  must  he  ailded  the  batteries  on  shore. 
which  were  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Hut 
the  t'hristians  had  a  jxant  in  their  favor  in  their 
superiority  in  ships  of  the  line,  of  which  they 
possessed  ten,  while  the  Turks  had  but  three. 
.  .  .  The  allied  lleet  entered  the  Buy  of  Navarino 
about  two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  October 
20,  1827.  ...  In  less  than  four  hotirs  from  the 
beginninj;  of  the  contest  the  Ottoman  fleet  had 
ceased  to  be.  Every  armed  ship  was  burnt,  sunk, 
or  destroyed;  the  only  remaininj?  ves.sel8  belong- 
ing to  the  Turks  and  Egyptians  were  twenty-tive 
of  the  smallest  transports,  which  were  spared  by 
order  of  Admiral  Codrington.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  loss  in  men  on  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian 
vessels  was  fully  7,000.  <  )n  the  side  of  the  allies, 
no  vessels  were  destroyed,  but  the  Asia,  Albion, 
and  Genoa  of  the  English  lleet  were  so  much  in 
iured,that  Admiral  C<jdringlon  sent  them  to  Malta 
for  repairs  which  would  enable  them  to  stand  the 
voyage  home  to  England.  Seventy-five  men 
were  killed  and  197  wounded  on  the  liritish  fleet, 
and  the  loss  of  the  French  was  43  killed  and  117 
wounded.  The  Russian  lo.ss  was  not  reported. 
...  It  was  feared  that  when  the  news  of  the 
event  at  Navarino  reached  CVmstantinople,  the 
lives  of  all  Europeans  in  that  city,  including  the 
foreign  ambassadors,  would  be  in  great  danger, 
but  Imjipily  there  was  no  violence  on  the  part  of 
the  Turlis.  The  ambassadors  ])res.sed  for  an  an- 
swer to  their  note  of  August  IGth,  and  at  length 
the  Sultan  replied :  '  My  positive,  absolute,  defini- 
tive, unchangeable,  eternal  answer  is,  that  the 
Sublime  Porte  does  not  accept  any  proposition 
regarding  the  Greeks,  and  will  persist  in  its  own 
will  regarding  them  even  to  the  last  day  of  judg- 
ment.' The  Porte  even  demanded  compensation 
for  the  destruction  of  the  fleet,  and  satisfaction 
for  the  insidt,  and  that  the  allies  should  abstain 
from  all  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
The  reply  of  the  ambassadors  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  treaty  of  July  obliged  them  to  defend 
Greece,  and  that  the  Turks  had  no  claim  what- 
ever for  reparation  for  the  affair  of  Navarino. 
The  ambassadors  left  Constantinople  on  the  8th 
December,  and  soon  afterwards  Count  Capo 
D'lstria,  who  had  been  elected  President  of 
Greece,  took  his  seat,  and  issued  a  proclamation, 
declaring  that  the  Ottoman  rule  over  the  country 
wivs  at  an  end  after  three  centuries  of  oppression. 
Thus  was  the  independence  of  Greece  established. 
There  was  little  fighting  after  the  events  of  Na- 
varino, and  early  in  1828  Admiral  Codrington 
and  Ibrahim  Pasha  held  a  convention  and  agreed 
upon  measures  lor  evacuating  the  land  of  the 
Hellenes.  During  the  summer  and  autumn  Pa- 
tras,  Navarino,  and  Mo<lon  were  successively  sur- 
ren(iered  to  the  French,  and  the  Morea  was  evacu- 
ated by  the  Turks.  Missolonghi  was  surrendered 
to  Greece  early  in  1829,  and  by  the  Treaty  of 


Adrianople  in  Seplend)er  of  the  sanu!  year  tlK? 
Porte  acknowledged  the  independence  of  (Jreci-e. 
which  was  henceforth  to  be  one  in  thi^  family  of 
nations." — T.  \V.  Kno.x,  J)tci»iir.  Hnttlim  niia;; 
Wntiiloo,  t'h.  3. 

Ai,s<j  I.N:  C.  A.  FyfTe,  If  int.  of  3fodfrn  Kiiro/M', 
r.  2,  r/i.  4.— H.  G.  Howe,  /IiMtoiinil  Sketch  of  llw. 
(Iriek  Iter.—'T.  Gordon,  Hint,  of  the  (iretk  liee.~ 
Lord  Hyron,  L(tta»  and  Joii rniiln,  1823-4  (e.  2). 
— E.  J.  Trelawny,  Jlfronh  of'shdki/,  Hi/ron,i!t<:, 
,'h.  li)-20((..  2).— S.  \Valp(de,  Hid.  of  Eng.,  ,:h.  1) 
(//((/  n('\  2). 

A.  D.  1822-1823.— The  Congress  of  Verona 
See  Vkkona,  Tiik  Conoiikss  ok, 

A.  D.  1830-1862.— The  independent  king- 
dom constituted  under  Othu  of  Bavaria.— Its 
unsatisfactoriness. — Dethronement  of  King 
Otho.— Election  of  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark.— "  On  February  3d,  1830,  a  i)rotocol  was 
signed  which  constituted  Greece  an  independent 
State;  and  on  tiie  11th  of  the  same  month  Prince 
Leopold  of  Belgium  accepted  the  (;rown  which 
was  offered  to  him  by  the  Powers.  He,  however, 
soon  resigned  the  honour,  giving  for  Ids  main 
reas(m  the  hopelessness  of  establishing  a  Greek 
kingdom  from  which  Krete,  Epeinjs,  aiid  Thes.saly 
were  to  be  e.xi  luded.  The  northern  boundary, 
as  drawn  in  1830,  stretched  from  the  Gulf  of 
Zeitoun  to  the  mouth  of  the  Aspropotamos.  thus 
depriving  Greece  of  the  greater  part  of  Akar 
nauia  and  Aitolia.  After  the  as.sas.sination  [by 
the  familjr  of  an  insurgent  chi(!f]  of  Count 
Capodistna  (who  was  the  pojjularly  elected 
President  of  Greece  from  April  14th,  1827, 
to  October  9th,  1831),  and  after  the  Powers 
had  selected  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria  for 
the  position  declined  by  Prince  Leopold, 
an  arrangement  was  concluded  between  Eng- 
land, France,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  whereby 
the  boundary  was  drawn  from  the  Gulf  of  Arta 
to  the  same  termination  in  the  Gulf  of  Zeitoun. 
But  a  few  months  later  the  district  of  Zeitoun, 
north  of  the  Spercheios,  was  added  to  Greece; 
and  the  new  kingdom  paid  to  the  Porte  an  in- 
demnity of  40,000,000  piastres,  or  about  £400,000. 
The  Powers  guaranteed  a  loan  to  Greece  t)f 
60,000,000  francs,  out  of  which  the  payment  of 
the  inclemnity  was  made;  and  thus,  at  last,  in  the 
autumn  of  1832,  the  fatherland  of  tlie  Greeks  was 
redeemed.  Under  Otho  of  Bavaria  the  country 
was  governed  at  first  by  a  Council  of  Regency, 
consisting  of  Count  Armansperg,  Professor 
Maurer,  and  General  lleideck.  Maurer  was  re- 
moved in  1834,  and  Armansperg  in  1837;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  latter  year,  after  the  trial  of  an- 
other Bavarian  as  president  of  the  Council,  a 
Greek  was  for  the  first  time  appointed  to  the 
principal  post  in  the  Ministry.  The  greatest 
benefit  conferred  upon  the  country  by  its  German 
rulers  was  the  reinforcement  of  the  legal  system, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  authority  of  the  law. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  an  unfortunate  attempt 
was  made  to  centralize  the  whole  administration 
or  Greece,  her  ancient  municipal  rights  and  cus- 
toms were  overlooked,  taxation  was  almost  as  in- 
discriminate and  burdensome  as  under  the  Turks, 
whilst  large  sums  of  money  were  spent  upon  the 
army,  i\x\A  on  other  objects  of  an  unrcmunerative 
or  insufficiently  remunerative  character,  so  that 
the  young  State  was  laden  with  pecuniary 
liabilities  before  anything  had  been  done  to  de- 
vclope  her  resources.  .  .  .  No  national  assembly 
was  convened,   no  anxiety  was  shown  to  coa- 
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clllnte  the  |>coplc.  litwrty  of  cxpn'SHi.m  wns  cur 
tJiili'il.    ixTHoiial  ollciicc  wiiH  uivcn  by  tlic    for 
I'iKiK'rH,    and    by     Ariimiis|UTK    in    itiiiliciilar; 
brlKiimlugc  iind  piracy    lloiirisb.'il,    and  (Jrccii! 
iM'gan  to  HulTcr  all  the  I'vils  whicli  nii>;ht  liavc- 
Ihm'Ii  ex  parted  t<t  arise  from  llu-  K"v<'riiiuent  of 
iiiisympatlietic    aliens.   ...   In    addition  to  the 
rapid  tinil  alarniinj;  increase  of  brlgandai!;e  by 
land  and  piracy  l>y  sea.  there  were  |)()pnlar  in- 
surrections in  Messeiua,   Maina,  Akarnania,  and 
••Isewhere.     One  of  tlie  inostcupablo  Knglisliuien 
who  have  ever  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Greeks, 
(Jenend  (Jordon,  was  (oinniissioned  in  W.Vi  to 
clear  northern  (ireec(' of  liie  inurauders  by  whom 
it  was  overrun.     He  execule<l  his  ndssion  in  an 
udndrable  manner,  sweeping  the  wholeof  I'liokis, 
Aitolia,  and  Akarnania,  ami  secwrin);  tiie  cui^p- 
eration  of  the  Turkish  Pasha  at   Larissa.     Hun- 
dreds of  briKimds  wen!  put  to  ilJLjht,— but  oidy 
to  return  a;juin  next  year,  and  to  enjoy  as  great 
inununity  ascver.   .  .   .    Intiieal)senceof  astrong 
und  active  organization  of  the  national  forces, 
bri;,'an(laj?ein(Jreece  was  an  ineradi<'ai>le  institu- 
tion; and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  sup- 
pressed until  tiie  year  IHTO.     (iradually  the  dis- 
content of   tiie  i)eople,   and  the    fceiileness   and 
infatuation  of  the  (lovernment,  were  l)rec(lin,i,'  a 
revolution.   .   .   .  Tlie  three  (Juaranteeini?  Powers 
urged  on  Otho  and  his  advisers  tlie  necessity;  of 
gnuiting  a  Constitution,  whicii  iiad  In^en  prondsed 
on  the  establi-shmeut  of  the  kingdom;  und  moral 
sup|)ort  was  thus  given  to  two    very   strong 
parlies,  known  by  the  titles  of  IMdlorthodox  and 
Constitutional,  whose  leaders  looked  to  Russia 
and  England  respectively.     Tiie   King  and  the 
Government  neglected   symittonis    wliicli    were 
conspicuous  to  all  besides,  und  the  revolution  of 
ISV.i  found  them  i)ractically    unprepared    and 
helpless.     On  the  loth  of  Sei)teml)er,  after  a  well- 
contrived  demonstration  of  the  troops,  which  was 
acquiesced  iii  und  virtually  sunctioned  by  the 
representatives  of  tlie  three  Powei-s.  King  Otho 
gave  way,  and  signed  the  decrees  wliicli  liad  been 
subnutted  to  him.     The  Bavarian  Ministers  were 
dismissed,  Mavrokordutos  was  made  Premier,  a 
National  Assembly  was  convoked,  and  a  (!onsti- 
tution  was  granted.     For  tlie  first  time  since  the 
Roman  compiest,  Greece  resumed  the  diu;iiity  of 
self-government.     The  Constitution  of  1H44  was 
by  no  means  an  adequate  one.     It  did  not  fully 
restore  the  privileges  of  local  self-rule,  and  it  only 
partially  modified  the  system  of  centralization, 
from  which  so  many  evils  had  sprung.     Hut  it 
was  nevertheless  a  great  advance  towards  popular 
liberty.  .  .  .  Thedilliculties  which  arose  between 
Russia  anil  Turkey  in  1853,  and  which  led  up  to 
the  Crimean  War,  inspired  the  Greeks  with  a 
hope  thut  their  'grand  idea' — the  inheritance  of 
the  dominion  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  so  far  as  the 
Greek-spsaking  provinces  are  concerned  —  might 
be    on    the    eve  of  accomplishment.  .  .  .  Ihe 
Russian  army  crossed  the  Prutli  in  July,  1853, 
and  preparations  were  at  once    made    by   the 
Greeks  to  invade  Turkey.  .  .  .  The  temper  of 
the  whole  coimtry  was  such  that  England  and 
Fran(;e  deemed  it  necessary  to  take  urgent  meas- 
ures for  preventing  an  alliance  between  Rus.sia 
and  Greece.      In  May,   1854,  an   Anglo-French 
force  was  landed  at  the  Peiraios,  where  it  re- 
mained until  February,  1857.     Pressure  was  thus 
brought  to  bear  upon  King  Otlio,  who  was  not 
in  a  j)osition  to  resist  it.  .  .  .  The  humiliation  of 
the  Greeks  under  the  foreign  occupation  weak- 
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ened  the  authority  of  the  King  and  his  Ministers, 
and  the  uiihappv  country  was  once  more  n  prey 
to  rapine  and  disorder.  .  .  .  From  the  year  1H5« 
a  new  portent  began  to  make  itself  appan-nt  in 
(}reece.  As  the  insiirrectiim  of  IH'.M  may  be  said 
to  have  ilerived  some  of  its  energy  from  the  up 
heuvul  of  France  and  Europe  in  the  preceding 
decades,  so  the  (Jreck  revolution  of  18(W  was 
doubtless  lia.stencd,  if  not  suggested,  by  tlio 
Italian  reu'cncration  of  IHIH-lHtH.  .  .  .  On  Feb- 
ruary tilth,  IHtlJ.  the  garrison  of  Naui)lia  re- 
volted; other  outlircaks  followed;  anil  at  last,  in 
Octolicr,  (luring  an  ill  advised  absence  of  the 
Monarch  from  liis  cai)ital,  the  garrison  of  Athens 
l)roke  out  into  open  insurrection.  A  Provisional 
Government  was  nondnated;  the  deposition  of 
King  Otho  was  proclaimed;  and  when  tlie  royal 
couple  hurried  back  to  the  city  they  were  refused 
an  entrance.  The  rei»rcsentatives  of  the  Powers 
were  appealed  to  in  vain;  und  the  unfortuiiato 
Uavariaii,  uflcr  wearing  the  crown  for  thirty 
vcurs,  sailed  from  the  Peiraios  never  to  return, 
'riie  hopes  of  the  Greeks  at  once  centred  in  Prince 
Alfred  of  England  for  their  future  king.  .  .  . 
Hut  tiie  ugreement  of  the  three  Powers  on  tlio 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  expressly  cxcIikUjiI 
from  the  throne  all  members  of  the  reigning 
fumilicsof  Knglund,  Fraiue,and  Ru.ssia;  and  thus, 
although  Prince  Alfred  was  elected  king  witli 
practical  unaninnty,  the  English  (lovcrnment 
would  not  siuiction  his  acceptance  of  the  crown. 
The  choice  eventually  and  happily  fell  upon 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  jdcsent  King  of 
the  Hellenes;  and  neither  (treece  nor  Euroiie  has 
had  reason  to  regret  the  selection.  .  .  .  From 
this  time  forsvard  the  history  of  modern  Greece 
enters  upon  a  luigliter  phase."— L.  Sergeant, 
(rrccct',  eh.  5. 

Ai-so  in:  The  same.  New  Greece, pt.  3,  ch.  8-10. 

A.  D.  1846-1850,— Rude  enforcement  of  Eng- 
lish claims.— The  Don  Pacifico  Affair,— ' '  (ireek 
independence  had  been  estalilished  under  the 
joint  guardianship  of  Ru.ssiu,  Frunce,  und  P]ng- 
land.  Constitutioiiul  government  had  been  guar- 
anteed. It  had  however  been  constantly  delayed. 
Otho,  the  Bavarian  Prince,  who  had  been  placed 
upon  the  throne,  was  ab.soliite  in  his  own  ten- 
(lencies,  and  supported  by  tlie  absolute  Powers; 
and  France,  eager  to  establish  her  own  intluenco 
in  the  East,  .  .  .  had  sided  with  the  AbsolutLsts, 
leaving  England  the  sole  supporter  of  constitu- 
tional rule.  The  Government  and  udministrution 
were  (lei>lorul)ly  bad.  .  .  .  Any  demands  raised 
by  the  English  against  the  tfovernment  —  and 
the  bad  adininistration  alTorded  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  dispute — were  certain  to  encounter 
the  ojjposition  of  tlie  King,  supported  by  the 
advice  of  all  the  diplomatic  liody.  Such  (jues- 
tions  had  arisen.  lonians,  claiming  to  be  British 
subjects,  hud  been  multreuted.  the  boat's  crew  of 
a  Queen's  shiji  roughly  handled,  and  in  \  wo  eases 
tlie  money  claims  of  Englisli  sulijects  gainst  the 
Government  disregarded.  They  re  trivial 
enough  in  themselves;  a  piece  of  l;ii.  1  belonging 
to  a  Sir.  Finluy  [the  liistorian  of  mediteval  and 
modern  Greece],  a  Scotchman,  had  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  royal  garden,  and  the  price  —  no 
doubt  somewhat  exorbitant — which  he  set  upou 
it  refused.  The  house  of  Don  Pacitleo,  a  Jew, 
a  native  of  Gibraltar,  had  been  sacked  by  a  mob, 
withoutduo  interference  on  the  i»art  of  the  police. 
He  demanded  compensation  for  ill-usage,  for  prop- 
erty destroyed,  and  for  the  loss  of  certain  papers, 
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thf  only  priKif  uh  lie  (Icclarcd  of  u  hoiiicwIiii t drmltt 
ful  cliiim  iiKiiliiHi  tin'  I'lirlii^'iKHt!  (Jovcriiiiiiiit. 
Hii«li(luiiiiHliillif<ir<liimrvr(MirH«'<>ftliltiKMHlioiil(i 
hiivr  Imcii  tniiilr  In  tin-  (Inik  Liiw  Caurt.  Hut 
l,(>iil  Pulmirsldii,  pimiiii?  no  truHt  in  tli(!  Jiwticf 
to  lie  there olilair;i'i|,  inu(li*  tlieni  u direct  niitioiiul 
cliiirn  u|ioii  ;lie  Oovermneiil.  For  Hcvenil  yeiin*, 
nil  viirioiiH  pritinees.  tlie  tMllliiiient  of  the  (pies 
lion  liiiil  been  poHtponed,  iind  I'lihiierston  luid 
I'ven  warned  linHHiit  llmt  he  Mhnnlil  Home  dav 
hiive  to  put  ..tronx  pressure  upon  the  (IreeU 
Couittoohtain  the  (liK.ihar>,'e  of  their  (h'htn.  At 
length,  at  llie  riose  (»1  1H||»,  Ids  patience  Iteeunie 
exImiiHli'd.  Adndral  I'arlter,  v.itli  tlie  Mritish 
fleet,  was  ordered  to  llie  I'lra-us.  Mr.  WyHe,  tlie 
KnK'lish  Andiassador,  einliurked  in  it.  The  cluinm 
wire  u^'Mln  forrnully  luid  liefore  the  iving.  and 
uticn  ll'.ir  being  declined  the  I'ini'us  was  Idoclt- 
adi'd,  '«hip8  of  the  (Ireel;  navy  captured,  and 
nierchiint  veH.««'ls  secured  liy  way  of  material 
guarantee  for  payinent.  The  French  and  the 
HiiHsiuns  were  indigmint  at  this  unexpected  act 
of  vigour. "  Tlie  llussians  threatened ;  the  French 
ofTered  niedialioii,  which  was  accepted.  The 
French  negotiations  at  Athens  had  no  Huceess; 
hut  at  London  there  was  prondse  of  a  friendly 
wttlement  of  th(!  matter,  when  .Mr.  Wyse,  the 
ICngli.sh  Minister  at  the  (ireek  (,'ourt,  being  left 
in  ignorance  of  tlu^  situation,  brought  fresh  prcs- 
stire  to  bear  upon  King  Otho  and  extorted  pay- 
ment of  his  claims,  llie  FnMich  were  enraged 
nnd  wit hdn^w  their  .Minister  from  London.  "For 
the  time,  this  truinpi  ry  little  airair  caused  the 
greatest  excitement,  and,  being  regarded  us  a 
typical  instance  of  Lord  Palmerston's  manage- 
ment of  the  Foreign  Olllce,  it  formed  the  ground 
of  a  very  serious  attack  upon  the  Government." 
—J.  F.  Hright,  JltKt.  of  Emj.,  jterunl  4,  pp.  200- 
203. 

Ai,hoin:  8.  \\a]\wU\Jliiit.i>fEng.,from\8irt, 
eh.  2'3  (r.  4).— J.  McCarthy,  llixt.  of  Oar  Own 
Timi'n,  fh.  19  (r.  2). — See,  also,  Enolanu:  A.  D. 
184'J-18:)0. 

A.  D.  .1862.— Annexation  of  the  Ionian  Is- 
lands.   H'H!  loNi.XN  Islands:  A.I).  IHLVIHO'J, 

A.  D.  1S62-1881.— The  Cretan  struggle  and 
defeat. —  The  Greek  (question  in  the  Berlin 
Congress.-- -Small  cession  of  territory  by  Tur- 
key.—  "The  annexation  of  the  lleptanncsos  [the 
seven  (Ionian)  isUiruis]  was  a  great  benetit  to 
Hellas.  It  wivs  not  only  a  piece  of  gooil  fortune 
for  tlie  present  but  an  earnest  of  the  future.  .  .  . 
There  still  remained  the  delusion  of  the  Integrity 
of  the  Turkish  Fmplro;  but  the  Christians  of  the 
East  really  cannot  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  all 
the  Powers  who  proclaim  and  sustain  this  ex- 
traordinary tigment,  any  more  than  they  are  able 
to  fall  a  prey  to  the  hallucination  itselr  The  re- 
union of  the  Heptni\nesos  with  the  rest  of  Hellas 
wiis  therefore  regarded  as  marking  the  beginning 
of  another  and  better  era  —  a  sanction  to  the 
liopes  of  other  re-unions  in  tl.<e  future.  The  first 
of  the  Hellenes  who  erdeavoured  to  gain  for 
themselves  tlie  same  gc\A  fortune  which  had 
fallen  upon  the  lemians  w  ere  airain  the  Cretans. 
They  defied  Turkey  for  three^years,  1866-7-S. 
With  the  exception  of  certain  fortresses,  the 
whole  island  was  free.  Acts  ol"  heroism  and 
sjicrifice  such  as  those  which  had  rendered  glori- 
ous the  first  War  of  Indeiiendence,  agjiin  chal- 
lenged the  attention  of  the  world.  Vol.inteers 
from  the  West  recalled  the  Philhellenic  enthu- 
siasm of  old  days.     The  Hellenes  of  the  main- 


Innd  did  not  leave  their  bn'thren  alone  In  the 
hour  of  danger;  they  liaHt<-neil  to  tight  at  their 
Hide,  whih-  they  opened  in  their  own  hoines  a 
place  of  refuge'  for  the  women  and  children  of 
the  island,  Nearly  (10,000  fugitives  found  pro 
tectioii  there.  For  a  while  there  wiw  room  for 
believing  that  the  deliveran<'e  of  (Yete  was  at 
last  accompliHln^L  Uintsii'.  and  Franc*;  were 
favourably  dlN|)(>H€(l.  Unhappily  the  g<)«Ml  will 
of  thewi  two  Powers  could  not  overcome  the  oj)- 
position  of  England,  strongly  supported  by 
Austria,  Diplomacy  fought  for  the  enslavement 
of  the  (.'retans  with  as  much  persistence  and 
more  success  than  those  with  which  it  had  op- 
posed the  deliverance  of  (Jreece.  Freedom  has 
not  yet  come  for  (!rete.  The  Islanders  obtained 
by  tiielr  struggle  nothing  but  a  doubtful  ainelto- 
ration  of  their  condition  by  means  of  a  sort  of 
cliart<'r  which  was  extracted  from  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  Portt!  in  18(18,  imdcr  the  name  of  the 
'Organic  Uegulation.'  This  edict  has  never 
been  honestly  put  in  force.  Ilowtiver,  even  if  it 
had  been  carried  out,  it  would  not  have  been  a 
settlement  of  the  Cretan  (piestion.  The  Cretans 
have  never  concealed  what  they  want,  or  ceased 
to  proclaim  their  intention  of  demanding  it  until 
they  obtain  it.  At  the  time  of  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  they  thought  once  more  that  they  would 
succeed.  They  got  nothing  but  another  promise 
from  the  Porte  'to  enforce  scrupulously  the 
Organic  Uegulation  of  1808,  with  such  moiliflca- 
tions  as  might  be  judged  ecpiitable.'.  .  .  The 
history  of  tlu;  Greek  Question  at  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  and  the  conferences  which  followed  it,  is 
not  to  be  treated  in  detail  here.  The  time  is  not 
come  for  knowing  all  that  took  place.  .  .  .  We 
do  not  know  why  Hellas  herself  remained  so  long 
with  her  sword  undrawn  during  the  liusso-Turk- 
isli  War  —  what  promises  or  what  threats  held 
her  back  from  moving  when  the  armies  of  Uus- 
sia,  checked  before  Plevna,  would  have  welcomed, 
a  diversion  in  the  West,  and  when  the  Hellenic 
people  both  within  and  without  the  Kingdom 
were  chafing  at  the  do-nothing  attitude  of  the 
Government  of  Athens.  Everyone  in  Greece  felt 
that  the  moment  was  come.  The  measures  taken 
by  hordes  of  Bashi-Bazooks  were  hardly  suffl- 
cient  to  repress  the  insurrection  which  was  ready 
in  al'  (piarters,  and  which  at  length  broke  out 
in  the  mountains  of  Thessaly.  ...  It  was  only 
at  the  last  moment,  when  the  war  was  on  the 
point  of  being  clo.sed  by  the  treaty  which  victo- 
rious Russia  compelled  Turkey  to  grant  at  San 
Stefano,  that  the  Greek  Government,  undef  the 
l*rcsidency  of  Koumoundouros,  yielded  tardily 
to  the  pressure  of  the  nation,  and  allowed  the 
army  to  cross  the  frontier.  It  was  too  late  for 
the  diversion  to  be  of  any  use  to  Russia,  and  it . 
could  look  for  no  support  from  any  other  Gov- 
ernment in  Europe.  This  fact  was  realized  at. 
Athens,  but  men  felt,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
was  needful  to  remind  the  world  at  any  price- 
that  there  is  a  Greek  Question  connected  with  the 
Eastern  Question.  The  step  was  taken,  but  it 
was  taken  with  a  hesitation  which  betrayed  itself 
in  act  as  well  as  in  word.  .  .  .  Diplomacy  saw 
the  danger  of  the  fresh  conflagration  which  the- 
armed  intervention  of  Greece  was  capable  of 
kindling.  The  utmost  possible  amount  of  pres- 
sure was  therefore  brought  to  bear  upon  the- 
Government  of  Athens  in  order  to  induce  it  to- 
retrace  the  step,  and  in  the  result  an  order  was 
obtained  to  the  Greek  Commander-in-Chief  to 
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ri'croM  thp  fronflcr,  upon  the  8<)li*n»n  (iHHiimruo of 
tin-  Krt'Ht  I'ctwcrM 'tliiit  the  nutionul  uHiiirutionH 
iiml  liitcri'HtM  of  the  Orcck  populiilioiiH  hIioiiIiI  he 
till'  Hultjt'ct  of  tln'ilclilKTiitloim  of  flic  iipproiirli 
in^r  C^oiiKrcMH. ' .   .   .   '»ii  .Inly  5,  1M7M,   tin-  Con- 

{TcHH  uiccpliMl  tlic  rcHoliilioii  iiropowil  liy  the 
^n-mli  plciiipotciitlurv,  '  iiivitiiiK;  tin'  I'ortc  to 
coiiH'  to  iin  iimliTHtiiiitliiitr  with  (Jn'rcc  for  a  rcc 
tillnitioi)  of  tiio  frontiers  in  TluHHiily  and  Kjiiros, 
u  rt'ctlllcalion  wliicli  may  follow  tin'  valley  of 
till'  I'ciU'nH  upon  tlur  KaHtcni  Hide,  and  that  of 
th(!  Thyamin  (or  Kalumas)  npon  the  Wcsti^rn.' 
In  other  wordt*.  they  iisHi^fii  to  Helliw  the  wholo 
of  Theswaly  an()  a  lar>,'(!  part  of  Kpiros.  fiotwlth- 
Hl4Ui<lin>^  the  aliandonnientof  the  iHlunil  of  Crete, 
tliJH  wan  Home  Hatisfaction  for  the  wron^jH  which 
Hbe  IukI  HutTered  at  the  deliniitaMcm  of  the  King- 
dom. .  .  .  Hut  tli(^  Hcheme  miKK<'>*<<'*'  ''.V  H't' 
(NiiiKrcHs  and  Hunetioni-d  by  the  Oonfereiie*;  of 
IkrlTn  on  July  I.  1H8(),  was  not  eiirried  out. 
When  Turkey  found  that  hIh;  waH  not  (lonfronted 
liy  an  Europe  determined  to  be  olM-yed,  nlie  re- 
fuwnl  to  Hiibmit.  And  then  the  Powers,  whose 
main  anxiety  was  peace  at  any  pri<:e,  instead  of 
insisting  upim  her  ((mipliance,  put  up(m  llelhiH 
ull  the  pressure  which  they  were  able  to  exercise, 
to  induce  her  to  submit  the  (luestion  of  the  fron- 
tiers to  a  fresh  arbitnition.  .  .  .  Hellas  had  to 
yiehl,  and  on  July  2,  1881,  three  years  after  the 
Higning  of  the  famous  Protocol  of  Berlin,  sIm; 
Hlgn«'d  the  convention  by  which  Turkey  ceded 
to  her  the  flat  part  of  Thessaly  and  a  small  scrap 
of  Epiros." — I).  Bikelas,  Sttren  Emti/M  on  (Jhrin- 
tiiin  (h-firc,  fMHiiji  fl. 

A.  D.  1 864- 1 893.— Government  under  the 
later  constitution. —  A  new  constitution,  framed 
l)V  file  National  Assembly,  "  was  ratitlecl  by  the 
Iving  on  November  21,  1864.  Abolishing  the 
old  Senate',  it  established  a  Itcprescntntive  Cham- 
ber of  ir»()  deputies,  since  increased  to  190,  and 
again  to  807,  electecl  by  ballot  by  all  males  over 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  from  ecjual  ehictoral  dis- 
tricts (they  were  afterwards  elected  by  nom- 
urchies;  the  By8t<Mn  now  is  by  eparchies).  Mr. 
8(!rgeant  gives  the  number  of  electors  (in  1879)  at 
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GREEK  EMPIRE,  called  Byzantine  :  A.D. 

700-1204.      See  !5V/-ANTINK  EMl'IllK. 

GREEK  EMPIRE  OF  CONSTANTINO- 
PLE (<•..  r>.  1261-1453).  See  Constantinople: 
A.  I).  1201-1453. 

CREEK  EMPIRE  OF  NICiEA:  A.  D. 
I204'i26i. — The  c(mquest  of  Constantinople  by 
(he  Venetians  and  the  Crusadjrs,  in  1204,  broke 
ilie  Byyantine  Empire  into  many  fragments,  some 
of  wliich  were  secured  by  the  conquerors  and 
loosely  bound  together  iu  tlie  feudal  empire  of 
Itomania,  while  others  were  suatched  from  the 
ruin  and  preserved  by  the  Greeks,  themselves. 
For  the  sovereignty  of  these  latter  numerous 
claimants  made  haste  to  contend.  Three  fugitive 
emperors  were  ;vundering  in  the  outer  territories 
of  the  shattered  iv'ulm.  One  was  that  AlexiuK 
HI.,  whose  deposition  of  Isaac  Augelo.s  had  af- 
forded a  pretext  for  the  crusading  conquest;  and 
wlio  had  fled  when  Isaac  was  restored.  A  second 
was  Alexius  V.  (Murtzuphlos),  who  pushed  Isaac 
Angelos  and  his  son  Alexius  IV.  from  the  sh&k- 


811  per  l.tNN),  but  I  do  not  know  what  he  dov* 
with  the  women  and  nitnors,  who  must  Ih'  about 
7'»  per  cinl  of  the  population.  The  iircscnt 
|18l(;»|  MumlHTof  clcctorH  is  4r)(»,(MK»,  or  205  per 
1,0<M».  The  King  has  cotisidtTablc  power;  he  is 
irresiionsible ;  he  appoints  and  dismisses  his  min 
isters  and  all  otbccrs  and  ollleials;  and  he  can 
prorogue  or  suspend  I'arlianient.  Nor  is  his 
j)ower  merely  nominal.  In  IHHO  the  Chamber 
behaved  iUegally,  and  the  King  promptly  dis- 
solved it;  in  1875  again  the  King  successfully 
HteenMl  his  country  out  of  a  wliirlpiK)l  of  corrup- 
tl<m;  and,  lastly,  in  1892,  his  .Majesty,  finding 
M.  Deleyannes  obstinatt*  iti  his  financial  dilatori- 
ncHS,  dismisseil  him.  .  .  .  Before  King  Otho 
there  were  4  administrations;  under  his  rule  24 
(lit  before  tlu*  Constitution  was  granted  and  tl 
after),  10  in  the  interregnum,  and  42  under  iving 
Oeorge.      This  gives  70  administrations  in   02 

f'ears,  or  alM)ut  one  every  10*  months,  or,  deducrt- 
ng  the  two  kingless  periods,  50  administrations 
in  00  years  —  that  is,  with  an  av«'rage  duration 
of  nearly  IH  months.  This  compares  for  stability 
very  well  with  the  duration  of  French  Ministries, 
28  of  which  have  last^'d  22  years,  or  about  OJ 
months  each.  It  should  also  be  stated  that  there 
has  been  a  distinct  tendency  to  greater  Minis- 
terial longevity  of  late  years  in  Greece.  Under 
King  Otho  there  were  seven  I'arliainents  in  18 
years,  which  allows  8  years  and  7  months  for 
each  Parliamentary  periiKl.  Under  King  (leorge 
there  have  been  UHn  28  years,  or  with  a  life  of 
2  years  and  2  months  each.  However,  we  know 
that  Parliament  had  not  the  same  free  play  under 
the  first  King  that  it  has  had  under  the  second ; 
and,  besides,  the  present  Parliament,  consiihiring 
the  Prime  Minister's  enormous  majority,  is  likely 
to  continue  some  time,  and  bring  up  tlio  Geor 
gian  average.  .  .  .  There  have  liecn  no  notable 
changes  of  the  Greek  Constitution  since  its  first 
promulgation,  though  there  has  been  a  natural  ex- 
pansion, especially  in  the  iiidicial  s(?ction.  This 
very  fact  is  of  itself  a  vindh-ation  of  Hellenic  na- 
tional stability."— U.  A.  H.  Bickford-Smith, 
Greece  uiulcr  King  Georye,  eh.  18. 


ing  throne  when  Constantinople  resolved  to  de- 
fend itself  against  the  Christians  of  the  West,  but 
who  abandoned  the  city  in  the  last  hours  of  the 
siege.  The  third  was  Theodore  Lascaris,  son-in- 
law  of  Alexius  III.,  who  was  elected  to  the  im- 
perial office  as  soon  as  the  fliglit  of  Alexius  V. 
became  known — even  after  the  besiegers  had 
entered  the  city — and  who,  then,  could  do  nothing 
but  follow  his  fugitive  predecessors.  This  last 
was  the  only  one  of  the  three  who  found  a  piece 
of  defensible  territory  on  which  to  set  up  his 
throne.  He  established  himself  in  Bithynia,  as- 
sociating his  claims  with  those  of  his  worthless 
father-in-law,  and  contenting  himself  with  the 
title  of  Despot,  at  first.  But  the  convenient 
though  objectionable  father-in-law  was  not  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  any  share  of  the  sovereignty 
which  he  acquired.  Theotlore,  in  fact,  managed 
his  affairs  with  great  vigor  and  skill.  The  district 
in  which  his  authority  was  recognized  widened 
rapidly  and  the  cityof  Nicjea  became  his  capital. 
There,  in  1206,  be  received  the  imperial  crown, 
more  for-nally  and  solemnly,  anew,  and  rallied  the 
Greek  resistance  which  was  destined  to  triumph, 
a  little  more  than  half  a  century  later,  over  the 
insolent  aggression  of  the  Latin  West.  The  smaJi 
empire  of  Kictea  had  to  contend,  not  merely  with 
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the  Lntinsin  Conalimtinoplc  iiiiil  Greece,  and  with 
tho  Turkifili  Sultan  of  Iconiuin,  but  iilso  witli 
another  ambitious  fra.iriuent  of  Gre»'lv  empire  at 
Trehiaond,  whieli  Hhowed  itself  persistently  lios- 
tih'.  Mis  successors,  moreover,  were  in  conflict 
Willi  a  third  such  fragment  in  Europe,  at  The.s.sa- 
lonica.  Hut,  t.n  years  after  the  tlight  of  Tlieo- 
dore  from  ("onstaiitinople.  his  empire  of  Nicii'a 
"e.Mended  from  lleracleia  on  tlie  Uhick  Sea  to 
the  liead  of  the  Gulf  of  Niconiedia:  from  thence 
itembracdl  the  cou.st  of  the  OpsiUian  theme  us 
farasCy/.icus;  and  then  deseendin,!;  to  tlie  soutli, 
Included  I'ergamus,  and  j-  i-ied  the  coast  of  the 
/Kgeiin.  Theodore  had  already  extended  his 
power  over  the  valleys  of  the  llermus,  the 
(-Ulster,  and  the  Ma-under."  Theodore  La.scaris 
fiied  in  122'2,  hMvin.ir  no  .son,  and  .John  Dukaa 
Valat/es,  or  Vataees  a.s  his  name  is  written  by 
some  historians,  a  man  of  eminent  abilities  and 
high  qualities,  who  had  married  ThecMlorc's 
(hiughter,  was  elected  to  the  vacant  throne.  He 
was  saluted  as  John  III. — assuming  a  con 
tinuily  from  the  liyzuntine  to  the  Nica'an  series 
of  emperors.  In  a  reign  of  thirty-three  years, 
this  prudent  and  capable  emperor,  as  Gibbon  e.\- 
pre.s.si's  tlu'  fact,  "rescued  the  provinces  from 
national  and  foreign  usurpers,  till  he  i)res.se(I  on 
all  sides  the  imperi.il  city  jC'onstantinople],  a  leaf- 
less and  sai)less  trunk,  which  must  fall  at  the 
first  stroke  of  tht;  axe."  He  did  not  live  to  ap- 
ply that  blow  nor  to  witness  the  fall  of  the 
coveted  capital  of  the  East.  IJut  the  event  oc- 
curred only  six  years  after  his  death,  and  owed 
nothing  to  the  energy  or  the  capability  of  his  suc- 
cessors. His  son,  Theodore  II..  reigned  but  four 
years,  and  left  at  his  death,  in  1258,  a  son,  John 
I  v.,  only  eight  years  old.  The  appointed 
regent  and  tutor  of  this  youth  was  soon  assas- 
sinated, and  Michael  Paleologos,  an  able  officer, 
who  had  !iome  of  the  blood  of  the  imperial 
Angelos  family  in  his  veins,  was  made  in  the 
tirst  instance  tutor  to  the  yoiuig  emperor,  and 
soon  afterwards  raised  to  the  throne  with  him  as 
a  colleague.  In  1260  the  new  emperor  made  an 
attjick  on  (Constantinople  and  was  repidsed.  Hut 
on  the  25th  of  Jidy  in  the  next  year  the  city  was 
taken  by  a  sudden  surprise,  while  6,000  soldiers 
of  its  garrison  were  ab.sent  on  an  expeditimi 
against  Daphnusia  in  the  Black  Sea.  It  was 
acquired  almost  without  resistance,  the  Latin 
emperor,  Baldwin  II.,  taking  promptly  to  flight. 
The  destruction  of  life  was  slight;  but  the  sur- 
pri.sing  party  tired  a  con.sideral)le  part  of  the  cit\-, 
to  cover  the  smaluiess  of  its  niunbcrs,  and  Con- 
stantinople sufTered  once  more  from  a  disjistrous 
conllagration.  Gn  the  recovery  of  its  ancient 
capital,  the  Gre(!k  empire  ceased  to  bear  the  n-imc 
of  Niea'u,  and  its  history  is  continued  imder  the 
more  imposing  appellation  of  the  Greek  empire 
of  Constantinople.— G.  Finlay,  Ilint.  ofthe  Byzan- 
tiiif  ,;iul  Giwk  Empi rat,  from  716  to  1453,  bk.  4, 
c!i.  1  (p.  2). 

Ai-BO  IN :  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Itomnn  Empire,  rh.  62. 

GREEK  EMPIRE  OF  TREBIZOND, 
See  TuKUizoxi):  A.  1).  1204-1161. 

GREEK  FIRE.— "The  importani  secret  of 
compounding  and  directing  this  artilicial  flame 
was  imparted  [in  the  'ater  part  of  the  seventh 
century  to  the  (Sreeks.  ir  Byzantines,  at  Constan- 
tinople] by  Callinicus.  a  native  of  Heliopolis,  in 
Syrii*.  wliot'esertetl  from  the  service  of  the  caliph 
to  that  of  the  emperor.    The  skill  of  a  chemist 


and  engineer  was  eq\iivalent  to  (he  succour  of 
tle(!ts  and  armies;  and  this  discovery  or  improve- 
ment of  the  military  art  was  fortunately  reserved 
for  the  distressful  period  when  the  degenerate 
Romans  of  the  East  were  incapable  of  contend- 
ing with  the  warlike  enthusiasm  and  youthful 
vigour  of  the  Saracens.  The  histori.an  who  pre- 
sumes to  analyze  this  extraordinary  composition 
should  suspect  his  own  ignorance  and  that  of  his 
Byzantine  guides,  so  prone  to  the  marvellotis,  so 
careless,  and.  in  this  in.stance.  .so  jcahms  of  the 
truth.  From  their  obscure,  and  j)erhai)s  falla- 
cious hints,  it  should  seem  that  the  princijial  in- 
irredient  of  the  Greek  fire  was  yie  naphtha,  or 
1i()uid  bitumen,  a  light,  tenacious,  and  inflanuna- 
ble  oil,  which  springs  from  the  earth.  .  .  .  The 
najihtha  was  nungled,  I  kiiow  not  by  what  mctli- 
o(is  or  in  what  proportions,  with  sulphur  and 
with  ihe  pitch  that  is  extracted  from  evergreen 
tirs.  From  this  mixture,  which  produced  a  tluck 
.smoke  and  a  loud  explosion,  proceeded  a  tierce 
and  obstinate  flanu;  .  .  .  ;  instead  of  being  ex- 
tingtiished  it  was  nourished  and  ((Uickenecl  by 
the  element  of  water;  and  sand,  urine,  or  vinegar 
were  the  only  remedies  that  could  damp  the  fury 
of  this  powerful  agent.  .  .  .  It  was  either  poured 
from  the  ramparts  [of  a  besieged  town]  in  large 
l)oilers,  or  launched  in  red-hot  l)alls  of  stone  and 
iron,  or  darted  in  arrows  and  javelins,  twisted 
round  with  flax  and  tow,  which  had  deeplj^  im- 
bibed the  inflammable  oil ;  sometimes  it  was  de- 
posited in  lire-ships  .  .  .  and  was  most  commonly 
i)Iown  through  long  tubes  of  copper,  which  were 
planted  on  the  prow  of  a  galley,  and  fancifully 
shaped  into  the  mouths  of  savage  monsters,  that 
seemed  to  vomit  a  stream  of  li(jtiid  and  con.suni- 
ing  tire.  This  imjiortant  art  was  preserved  at 
Constantinople,  as  the  palladium  of  the  state.  .  .  . 
The  secret  was  confined,  above  4t;0  years,  to  the 
Romans  of  the  East.  .  .  .  It  was  at  length  either 
discovered  or  stolen  by  the  Mahometans;  and,  in 
the  holy  wars  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  they  retorted 
an  invention,  contrived  against  themselves,  on 
the  heads  of  the  Christians.  .  .  .  The  use  of  the 
Greek,  or,  as  it  might  now  be  called,  the  Saracen 
fire,  was  continued  to  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century." — E.  Gibbon,  DicUne  and  Fall 
ofthe  Itouian  Empin\  rh.  52. 
'  GREEK  GENIUS  AND  INFLUENCE. 
See  Hki,i,i:nic  Gknus.  &C. 

GREELEY,  Horace,  and  the  Peace  Con- 
ference at  Niagara.  See  I  nitki)  St.vtks  ok 
Am.  :  A.  I).  1864  (Jily) Presidential  candi- 
dacy and  defeat.  'See  Unitku  St.vtks  ok  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1872. 

GREEN,  Duff,  in  the  "  Kitchen  Cabinet  " 
of  President  Jackson.  See  United  States  oi' 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1829. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  BOYS.  See  Vek- 
MONT:  A.  I).  1740-1774. 

GREENBACK  PARTY,  The.  See  United 
St.vtks  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  1880. 

GREENE,  Gp"  '  V  haniel,  and  the 
American  Revol'  >i       '^uted  States  ok 

Am.:    a.   I).    17-  .      ..   •,  M781; 

and  1781  (Janu;* 

.  ,->  -  — 

GREENL  \  D.  870-984       >,c  •:•>.• 

and-«ettlemt  ie  Northmen,  von- 

MANs.— NoKT.  A.  1).  876-984, 

A.  D.  1450-1^,^5.— The  lost  Icelandic  colony, 
absorbed  by    Eskimo.  —  Rediscovery  of  the 
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GREENLAND. 


GUAYANAS. 


country.    See    Amekican 
MAL'AN  Family. 


Abouioines:    Eski 


See  ft  It 


GREENS,  Roman  Faction  of  the, 
(IS   Factions  OK  TiiK  Uoman. 

GREENVILLE  TREATY  WITH  THE 
INDIAN  TRIBES.  .Soc  Nokthwkst  Tkuiu- 
tohy:  a.  I).  nitO-lTiirj. 

GREGORIAN  CALENDAR.  —  GREGO- 
RIAN ERA.     See  Cai.knuau,  Ghkoouian. 

GREGORY  I.  (called  The  Great),  Pope, 
A.  1).  r)(»0-6(l4 Gregory  II.,  Pope,  7ir)-731. 

..Gregory  III.,   Pope,   Tii-lil Gregory 

IV.,  Pope,  H27t844 Gregory  V.,  Pope,  1H)«- 

<m.   ...Gregory    VI.,     Pope,     1044-1040 

Gregory   VII.,    Pope,    107r>-108r) Gregory 

VIII.,  Pope,   1187,  October  to   December 

Gregory  IX.,  Pope,  1227-1241 Gregory  X., 

Pope,  1271-1276 Gregory  XL,  Pope,  1371- 

1378 Gregory   XII.,  Pope,    1400-14ir, 

Gregory  XIIL,   Pope,   ir>72-ir)8r) Gregory 

XIV.,  Pope,  ir)«0-ir,!)l Gregory  XV.,  Pope, 

1(521-1623 Gregory  XVL,  Pope,  1831-1846. 

GRENVILLE  MINISTRY,  The.  See 
EN(iL.\NU:  A.  D.  1760-1703;  and  1765-1768. 

GREVY,  Jules,  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  187!)-!  887.  See  Fuance:  A.  D.  187.1- 
1889. 

GREY,  Earl,  The  Ministry  of.  Sec  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1830-1832;  and  1834-1837. 

GREY  FRIARS.    See  >Iendicant  Oudeus. 

GREY  LEAGUES,  The.  See  Switzer- 
land: A.  I).  1396-1 4!)». 

GREYS,  OR  BIGI,  of  Florence,  The.  See 
Bun. 

GRIERSON'S  RAID.  See  United  States 
OK  Am.:    a.    D.    1863    (Aphil — M.\y:  Misbis- 

BIITI). 

GRIQUAS.— GRIQUALAND.— "The  Gri 

qxnxs  or  IJaastards,  a  nii.xed  race  sprung  from 
ihe  intercourse  of  the  'Boers'  [of  South  Africa] 
with  ihelr  ilottcntot  slaves,"  migrated  from 
CajJcOolony  after  the  Emancipation  Act  of  1833, 
•and,  under  the  chiefs  Waterboer  and  Adam 
Kok,  settled  in  the  country  north  of  the  contlu- 
ence  of  the  Orange  and  Vaal,  the  present  Gri- 
(jualand  West.  Subsequently,  in  18.52,  Adam 
Kok  8  section  of  the  Gritjuas  again  migrated  to 
the  t^jrritory  then  cfUeil  No  Plan's  Land,  be- 
tween Kafraria  and  southern  Natal,  now  known 
.1  Griqualand  East,  or  New  Griqualand.  .  .  . 
Ill  cousequence  of  the  discovery  of  diamonds  in 
the  Griqua  country  in  1867,  and  the  rush  thither 
of  thousands  of  Europeans  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding states,  as  well  as  from  Europe,  Amer- 
ica, and  Australia,  the  chief  Waterlwer  ceded  his 
rights  to  the  British  Government,  and  this  region 
was  annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony  as  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governorship of  Griqualand  West  in  1871." 
— Hellwald-.Johnston,  Africa  {Stanford's  Compen- 
dium), c/t.  23,  sect.  5. 


ORISONS,  The: 
cratic  independence, 
13i»()-14»9. 

The  Valtelline  revolt  and  war, 
A.  I).  1624-1626. 


Achievement    of  demo- 
See  Switzeiiland:  A.  D. 


See  Fkance  : 


GROCHOW,  Battles  of  {1831).  See  Poland: 
A.  1).  1830-1832. 

GROL,  Capture  of  (1627).  .See  Nethek- 
LANDt*:  A.  1).  1021-1633. 


GRONENBURG:  A.  D.  1593.— Capture  by 
Prince  Maurice.  See  Nktiikhlands:  A.  I). 
l.W8-ir)i)3. 

GROS  VENTRE  INDIANS,  The.  See 
A.MEKicAN  Ahokkiinks:  IIid.vtsa,  and  Aloon- 
(jriAN  Family. 

GROSS  BEEREN.  Bat'-  of.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  I).  IHi:!  (Aku-ht). 

GROSS  GORSCHEN,  OR  LUTZEN, 
Battle  of.  See  Germany:  A.  I).  1813  (iViMiii-— 
May). 

GROSSE  rath,  The.  See  Switzerland: 
\.  I).  1M4H-1890. 

GROSSWARDEIN,  Treaty  of.  See  Hun- 
oaky:  A.  1).  ir)26-ir>67. 

GROTIUS,  HUGO,  Imprisonment  and  es- 
cape of.     See  Nktiierlands:  A.  1).  1601^-1619. 

GROVETON,  Battle  of.  See  United  States 
OK  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (Aihuiht — September). 

GRUTHUNGI,The.  See  Gotus  (VisuiOTiis) : 
A.  I).  376. 

GROTLI,  or  ROTLI,  The  Meadow  of. 
See  Switzerland:  The  Three  Forest  Can- 
tons. 

GRYNEUM,  The  Oracle  of.  See  Oracles 
ok  the  Greeks. 

GUADACELITO  or  SALADO,  Battle  of 
(1340).     See  Spain:  A.  D.  1273-1460. 

GUADALETE,  Battle  of  the.  See  Spain: 
A.  D.  711-713. 

GUADALOUPE  HIDALGO,  Treaty  of. 
See  Mexico:  A.  I).  1848. 

GUADALUPES.    See  Gachupines. 

GUAICARUS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
RiciiNKs:  Pampas  Triiieb. 

GUAJIRA,  The.  See  American  Aborioi- 
neb:  Co.x.iiro. 

GUANAJUATO,  Battles  of.  See  Mexico: 
A.  I).  1810-1819. 

GUANAS,  The.  See  American  Aborigines: 
Pampas  Tkihks. 

GUANCHES,  The.     See  Libyans. 

GUARANI,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: Ti'Pi. 

GUASTALLA,  Battle  of  (1734).  See 
France:  A.  I).  1733-1735. 

GUATEMALA:  The  name. — "According 
to  Fuentes  y  Guzman,  derived  from  '  Coctec- 
malan' — that  is  to  say  'Palode  lechc,'  milk -tree, 
commonly  called  '  Verba  mala, '  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Antigua  Guatemala.  ...  In 
the  Mexican  tongue,  if  we  may  believe  Yasquez, 
it  was  called  '  Quauhtimali,'  rotten-tree.  .  .  . 
Others  derive  it  from  '  Uhatczmalha, '  signifying 
'the  hill  which  discharges  wi-ter';  and  Juarros 
suggests  that  it  may  be  from  .Tuitemal,  the  first 
king  of  Guatemala." — H.  II.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of 
tlie  Pacific  States,  r.  1,  /).  Q'20,f(xit-iwte. 

Aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  ruins  of  Ancient 
Civilization.  See  American  Aborigines: 
Mayas,  and  Quiches;  also,  Mexico,  Ancient. 

A.  D.  1524.  —  Conquest  by  Alvarado,  the 
lieutenant  of  Cortes.  See  Mexico:  A.  1).  1521- 
1524. 

A.  D.  1821-1871.— Separation  from  Spain.— 
Brief  annexation  to  Mexico. — Resistance  to 
C^tral  American  Federation. — The  wars  of 
the  states.    See  Central  America:  A.  D.  1821- 

1871. 

♦ 

GUAYANAS,  The.  See  Amkrican  Abo- 
rigines: Pampas  Tribes. 
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OUCK  OR  COCO  TRIBES. 


aUELFS. 


GUCK  OR  COCO  TRIBES.   See  Amkhican 
Aboukiinkm:  Ouck  or  Coco  Gkoli' 


GUELDERLAND:  A.  D,  1079-1473.— Un- 
der the  House  of  Nassau.— Acquisition  by  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.— "The  arable  exttnit  of 
(Jucldcrlaiid,  its  central  position,  and  the  number 
of  its  ancient  towns,  rendered  it  at  all  times  of 
Kreat  importance.  The  men  of  Zutplien  and 
Arnheini  were  foremo.st  among  the  claimants  of 
civic  freedom ;  and  at  Tied  and  Bommel  industry 
stnick  early  root,  and  struggled  bravely  to  ma- 
turity through  countless  storms  of  feudal  violence 
and  rai)ine.  Guelderland  was  constituted  a 
county,  or  earldom,  by  Henry  III.  [Emperor, 
A.  I).' 1079],  and  bestowed  on  Otho,  count  of 
Nassau;  and  thus  originated  the  influence  of  that 
celebrated  family  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nether- 
lands. TL  ee  centuries  later  the  province  was 
created  a  duchy  of  the  empire.  Vigour  and 
ability  continued  to  distinguish  the  house  of 
Na.sjau,  and  they  were  destined  to  become  event- 
ually the  most  popular  and  powerful  family  in 
the  nation.  Apart  from  their  influence,  however, 
Guelderland  hardly  occupies  as  important  a 
place  in  the  general  history  of  the  country  as 
Utrecht  or  Holland."  In  1473,  when  the  House 
of  Burgundy  had  acquired  sovereignty  over  most 
of  tl  e  Netherland  .states,  Charles  the  Bold  availed 
himself  of  a  domestic  qvnirrel  between  the  reign- 
ing prince  of  Guelderland  and  his  heir  "to  pur- 
chase the  duchy  from  the  former  for  92,000 
crowns  of  gold.  The  old  duke  died  before  the 
pecuniary  portion  of  the  bargain  was  actually 
completed;  and,  the  rightful  heir  being  detained 
in  prison,  the  grasping  lord  of  Burgundy  en- 
tered into  possession  of  Ins  purchase,  for  which 
no  part  of  the  price  was  ever  paid." — W.  T. 
McCullagh,  Indmtrial  Hint,  of  Free  Nations,  ch. 
8  and  10  (n.  2). 

A.  D.  1713. — The  Spanish  province  ceded  to 
Prussia.    SeeUTUECiiT:  A.  D.  1712-1714. 


GUELF  PARTY,  Captains  of  the.  See 
Flouknck:  A.  I).  1358. 

Guelfic  origin  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  or 
Brunswick-Liineburg.  8ee  England:  A.  D. 
1714;    also,    GuKLFs   and    Ghibellines;    and 

EsTE,  House  of. 

♦- 

GUELFS,  or  GUELPHS,  AND  GHIBEL- 
LINESr  German  origin  of  these  Factions 
and  their  feuds.— On  the  death  (A.  D.  1125)  of 
Henry  V.,  the  last  of  the  Franconian  dynasty  of 
Germanic  emperors,  Lothaire,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
was  elected  emperor,  in  rather  a  tumultuous  and 
irregular  manner  Lothaire,  >  nd  the  Saxona 
generally,  were  embittered  in  enmity  against  the 
house  of  Fnuiconia,  and  against  the  new  family 
—  the  Suabian  or  HohensUxuffen  —  which  suc- 
ceeded by  inberit^mce,  through  the  female  line, 
to  the  Franconian  claims.  It  was  the  object  of 
hia  reign,  moreover,  to  pass  the  imperial  crown 
from  Ids  own  head  to  that  of  his  son  in-law, 
Henry  the  Proud.  Hence  arose  a  peracjution  of 
the  Suabian  family,  under  Lot.' i-i-e.  which 
«tirred  deep  passions.  Henry  the  Proud,  for 
whose  succession  Lothaire  labored,  but  vainj^, 
united  in  himself  several  ancient  streams  of 
noble  bloo<l.  He  "  wius  fourth  in  descent  from 
Welf  [or  Guelf],  son  of  Azou  marquis  of  Este, 
by  Cunegonda,  heiress  of  a  distinguished  family, 
the  Welfsof  Altorf  in  Suabia."     His  ancestor, 


Welf,  had  been  invested  with  the  duchy  of  Ba- 
varia. He  himself  rejjresented,  by  right  of  his 
mother,  the  ancient  ducal  house  of  Saxony;  and, 
by  favor  of  his  imperial  futher-in-law,  the  two 
powerful  duchies,  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  were 
both  CO  I  '  'v<d  on  him.  He  also  received  Han- 
over II  inswick  as  the  dowry  of  his  wife. 
"On  ii  all  of  Lothaire  in  1138  the  partisans 
of  the  houHc  of  Suabia  made  a  hasty  and  irregular 
election  of  Conrad  [one  of  the  Hohenstauffen 
princes],  in  which  the  Saxon  faction  found  it- 
self obliged  to  acquiesce.  The  new  emperor 
availed  him.self  of  the  jealousy  which  Henry  the 
Proud's  aggrandizement  had  ejciled.  Under 
pretence  that  two  duchies  could  not  legally  be 
held  by  the  same  person,  Henry  was  summoned 
to  resign  one  of  them,  and  on  his  refusal,  the 
diet  pronounced  that  lie  had  incurred  a  forfei- 
ture of  both.  Henry  made  but  little  resistance, 
and  before  his  death,  which  happened  soon 
afterwards,  saw  himself  stripped  of  all  his  he- 
reditary as  well  as  acquired  possessions.  L^pon 
this  occasion  the  famous  names  of  Guelf  [or 
Guelph]  and  Ghibelin  were  first  heard,  which 
were  destined  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  civ" 
dissension  in  far  distant  countries,  and  after 
their  meaning  had  been  forgotten.  The  Guclfs, 
or  Welfs,  were,  as  I  have  said,  the  ancestora  of 
Henry,  and  the  name  has  become  a  sort  of  pat- 
ronymic in  his  family.  The  word  Ghibelin  is 
derived  from  Wibelung,  a  town  in  Franconia, 
whence  the  emperors  of  that  line  arc  said  to  have 
sprung.  The  house  of  Suabia  were  considenHi 
in  Germany  as  representing  that  of  Franconia; 
as  the  Guelfs  may,  without  mucli  impropriety, 
be  deemed  to  represent  the  Saxon  line." — II. 
Hallam,  Tfie  Middle  Ages,  ch.  5  (p.  2).— Sir  An- 
drew Halliday.  in  his  "Annals  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,"  traces  the  genealogj'  of  the  Guelfs 
with  great  minuteness  and  precision  —  with  more 
minuteness,  perhaps,  in  some  remote  particulars, 
and  more  precision,  than  seems  consistent  with 
entire  credibility.  He  carries  the  line  back  to 
Edico,  king  or  prince  of  the  Heruli,  or  Rugii,  or 
Scyrii, — the  stock  from  which  came  Odoacer, 
who  overturned  the  Western  Roman  Empire  and 
made  himself  the  first  king  of  Italy.  Edico, 
who  was  subject  to  Attila,  and  the  favorite  ad- 
viser of  the  king  of  the  Huns,  is  thought  to 
have  had  a  son  or  brother  named  Guelf  or  Welf, 
who  fell  in  battle  with  the  Ostrogoths.  It  is  to 
him  that  Sir  Andrew  is  disposed  to  assign  the 
honor  of  being  the  historical  chief  of  the  great 
family  of  the  Guelfs.  If  not  from  this  shadowy 
Guelf,  it  is  from  another  of  like  n:'me  in  the 
next  generation — a»  brother  of  (">  er — that 
he  sees  the  family  spring,  ami  i.  tory  of  its 
wide- branching  and  many-rooted  growth,  in 
Frill  li,  Altdorf,  Bavaria,  old  Saxony,  Bruns- 
wick, Hanover, — and  thence,  more  royally  than 
ever,  in  England, — is  as  interesting  as  a  narra- 
tive of  highly'  complicated  genealogy  can  be. — 
Sir  A.  Halliday,  Annals  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over.—  From  the  Guelf  uncertainly  indicated 
above  were  descended  two  Marquesses  of  Este, 
"successively  known  in  German  and  Italian 
story  as  the  first  and  second  of  that  name.  .  .  . 
Azo,  the  second  Marquess  of  Este  in  Italy  (born 
A.  I).  995,  died  1097),  the  head  of  the  Italian 
(junior)  branch  of  Guelphs  [see  Este],  married 
Cunigunda,  the  sole  heiress  of  the  German 
Guelphs  of  Altdorf,  thus  uniting  in  his  family 
the  blood,  wealth,  and  power  of  both  branches 
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of  the  old  Guclpha,  and  becoming  the  common 
fiitluT  of  the  hiter  German  and  Italian  princes  of 
ilie  name  .f  Guelph.  No  wonder,  tlicn,  that  he 
was  elected  by  tlie  Emperor,  Henry  III.,  ;is 
iiis  representative  in  Italy.  .  .  .  C'unigunda,  the 
first  wife  of  Azo  II.,  bore  him  one  son,  Guelph, 
who  was  iinovvn  in  German  history  as  Guelph 
VI.  lie  succeeded  to  his  mother's  titles  and 
vast  estates  on  her  death,  A.  D.  1055,  and  to 
those  of  his  father,  A.  D.  1097.  .  .  .  Henry  IV. 
invested  him  witli  the  Duchy  of  Bavaria,  A.  D. 
1071  —  a  title  first  a.ssumed  170  years  before 
(A.  D.  900)  by  his  almost  mytholoi^ical  ancestor, 
Henry  of  the  Golden  Cliariot. "  This  Guelph  VI. 
was  the  grandfather  of  Henry  the  Proud,  Duke 
Kif  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  referred  to  above. — 
P.  M.  Thornton,  TJie  Brunswick  Accesnion,  ch.  1. 
Also  in:  O.  Browning,  Guelfit  mid  GhibelUms. 
—See,  also,  Saxony:  A.  D.  1178-1183;  and  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1138-1268;  and.  also,  Este,  House 

OK. 

The  outcrop  of  the  contention  in  Italy. — Its 
beginnings,  causes,  course  and  meaning.  See 
Italy:  A.  D.  1215;  and  Flouexce:  A.  D.  1248- 
1378. 


GU^LFS,  White  and  Black  (Bianchi  and 
Neri).  See  Florence:  A.  D.  1295-1300;  and 
1301-1313. 

GUELPHS  OF  HANOVER,  The  Order 
of  the. — "Tlic  Hanoverian  troops  having  much 
distinguished  themselves  at  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, George  IV.  (then  prince  regent)  determined 
to  found  an  order  of  merit  which  might,  with 
especial  propriety,  be  conferred  upon  such  of 
them  as  deserved  the  distinction,  and  the  12th  of 
August,  1815,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  date  of  its 
foundation.  By  the  second  statute,  the  Order  is 
inseparably  annexed  to  the  possession  of  the 
Hanoverian  crown,  by  vesting  the  grand-n-.astcr- 
ship  in  the  sovereign  of  that  country  for  the 
time  being."— C.  R.  Dodd,  Manual  of  Dignities, 
pt.  3. 

GUERANDE,  Treaty  of.  See  Brittany: 
A.  I).  1341-1365. 

GUERNSEY,  The  Isle  of.  See  .Jersey  and 
Giernsey. 

GUERRA  DOS  CABANOS.  See  Brazil: 
A.  D.  1825-1865. 

GUERRILLAS. — A  term  of  Spanish  origin, 
derived  from  '  guerilla',  signifying  little  or  petty 
warfare,  and  applied  to  small,  irregular  bands  of 
troops,  carrying  on  war  again.st  an  enemy  by 
harassing,  destructive  raids. 

GUEUX  OF  THE  NETHERLAND 
REVOLT.  See  Netherlands:  A.  I).  1562-1566. 


GUIANA:  The  aboriginal  inhabitants.  See 
American  Aborigines:  Carids. 

i6th  Century.— The  search  for  El  Dorado. 
See  El  Dorado.  ♦ 

A.  D.  1580-18x4.— Dutch,  French  and  Eng- 
lish settlements  and  conquests. — "There  was 
one  European  nation  which  was  not  likely  to  hunt 
for  a  golden  city,  when  gold  was  to  be  earned  by 
plain  and  matter  of  fact  commerce.  The  Dutch 
had  as  early  as  1543  established  a  systematic  if 
contraband  trade  with  the  Spanish  ^lain ;  and  in 
1580  they  began  to  settle  in  Guiana  by  planting  a 
depot  on  the  river  Pomeroon,  in  what  is  now  the 
county  of  Essequibo.  In  1599  they  built  two 
forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  but  were 
«lriven  out  by  the  Portuguese;  and  about  1613 


they  established  a  colony  on  the  Essequibo,  build- 
ing the  fort  of  'Kyk  over  al',  'Look  over  all,' 
f.n  an  island  where  the  Massaruni  Hows  into  the 
7  isequibo.  The  colony  was  fo\inded  by  Zee 
is  nd  merchants,  was  known  as  Nova  Zeelandia, 
and  came  under  the  control  of  the  Netherlands 
West  India  Company,  which  was  incorporate*!  in 
1621.  Shortly  afterwards  colonisation  began 
further  to  the  east  on  the  Berbice  river.  "I'lie 
founder  was  a  Flushing  merchant.  Van  Pcere  by 
name;  he  founded  his  settlement  about  1624,  and 
he  held  his  rights  under  contract  with  the  Cham- 
ber of  Zeeland.  .  .  .  Thus  was  the  present  prov- 
ince of  British  Guiana  colonised  by  Dutchmen. 
.  .  .  While  English  discovery  was  attracted  to  the 
west  and  Orinoco,  the  first  attempts  at  English 
settlement  were  far  to  the  east  on  the  Wvapoco 
or  Oyapok  river.  Here,  in  1604,  while  Ualegh 
was  in  prison.  Captain  Charles  Leigh  founded  a 
colony  at  the  moutii  of  the  river.  ...  In  1609 
Robert  Harcourt  of  Stanton  Ilarcourt  in  Oxford- 
.shire  took  up  the  work  in  which  Leigh  had 
failed.  ...  In  1013  he  obtained  from  King 
.lames  a  grant  of  '  all  that  part  of  Guiana  or  con- 
tinent of  America  lying  between  the  river  of 
Amazones  and  the  river  of  Dessequebe,' which 
was  not  actually  possessed  or  inhabited  by  any 
Christian  power  in  friendship  with  England.  .  .  . 
In  16l9ascheme  was  started  for  an  Amazon  Com- 
pany, the  leading  spirit  in  which  was  Captain 
Roger  North.  .  .  .  The  company  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  powerful  patronage  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  Harcourt  threw  in  his 
lot  with  them,  and  on  the  19th  of  May  1627  a 
royal  grant  was  made  to  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham and  55  other  adventurers,  including  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  who  were 
incorporated  under  the  title  of  '  the  governor  and 
company  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Englam'i 
for  the  plantation  of  Guiana.'  Tlie  Duke  of 
Buciiingham  was  Governor,  North  was  Deputy- 
Governor,  and  tlie  grant  included  the  '  royal ' 
river  of  the  Amazon.  For  about  two  years  the 
company  did  some  solid  work,  sending  out  four 
ships  and  200  colonists;  an  attempt  was  then 
made  in  1629  to  bring  the  territory  covered  by 
their  grant  immediately  under  royal  protection, 
and  upon  its  failure  tlieir  efforts  at  colonisation 
appear  to  have  gradually  died  away.  The  Eng- 
lish were  not  the  only  Europeans  who  tried  their 
hand  at  settlement  in  the  east  of  Guiana.  .  .  . 
In  1613,  1($0  French  families  settled  in  Cayenne. 
The  first  colony  failed,  but  in  1624  and  1626 
fresh  attempts  were  made  a  little  to  the  west 
on  the  rivers  Sinamari  and  Cananama;  and  in 
1 643  a  Rouen  Company,  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  Cape  North  Company,  sent  out  three 
or  four  hundred  men  to  Cayenne  under  the  Sieur 
de  Bretigny.  Brctigny  ruined  the  scheme  by  sav- 
age ill-treatment  of  Indians  and  colonists  alike, 
and  the  remains  of  the  settlement  were  absorbed 
by  a  new  and  more  powerful  Normandy  Com- 
pany." This  failed  in  its  turn,  and  gave  way  to 
a  "  French  Equinoctial  Company,"  organized 
under  the  auspices  of  Colbert,  which  sent  out 
1,200  colonists  and  fairly  established  them  at 
('ayenne.  Colbert,  in  1665,  placed  the  colony, 
"with  all  the  other  French  pos-sessions  in  the 
West  Indies,  under  or  5  strong  West  India  Com- 
pany. Such  were  the  beginnings  of  colonisation 
in  the  west  and  east  of  Guianar  Between  them 
lies  the  district  now  known  as  Dutch  Guiana  or 
Surinam.  "    The  first  settlement  in  this  waa  made 
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in  W.V)  i.y  60  Knglisli  ((.lonists.  under  a  Captain 
Marslial).  Tlic  coldny  laikd.  lUid  was  revived  in 
l«r»()  l)V  L(ird  Willou^htiy,  tiien  representing'  tiie 
fugitive  Kiii;;  Cliarles  H".,  as  Governor  of  Harlta- 
d(Ms.  In  IttOU,  after  the  Itestoration,  Lord  VVil- 
louglilty,  in  conjunelion  witli  Lawrence  Hyde, 
weond  soii  of  the  Karl  of  Clarendon,  received 
Letters  J'atenl  "  constituting  tliein  lords  and  pro- 
prietors of  tlie  district  l)etween  thoCopeuam  and 
tlie  Miiroui  (wliicli  included  the  Surinam  river) 
under  tlie  name  of  Willoughby  Land."  Soon 
afterwards  "war  broke  out  with  the  Dutch,  and 
in  .NMirch  l()t57  the  colony  capitulated  to  the 
Dutch  admiral  Cryn.senn.  Tlie  peace  of  lireda 
l)etween  (trrat  IJritJiin  and  tlie  Netherlands, 
which  was  signed  in  the  following  July,  pro- 
vided that  either  nation  should  retain  the  con- 
quests which  it  had  made  by  the  preceding  lOlh 
of  May.  and  under  this  arrangement  Surinam 
was  ceded  to  the  Netherlands,  while  New  York 
became  a  IJriti.sh  jjossessirn.  .  .  .  Thus  ended 
for  many  long  years  all  British  connexion  with 
Ouiana.  .  .  .  When  at  length  the  English  re- 
turned [in  1796  and  IHO.S,  during  the  subjection 
of  the  I)utch  to  Napoleon,  and  while  they  were 
forced  to  tJikc  part  in  his  wars),  they  came  as 
concjuerors  mther  than  as  settlers,  and  by  a 
Btningc  perversity  of  history,  the  original  Dutch 
colonies  on  the  Berbice  and  Essequibo  became  a 
British  dependency,  while  the  Netlicrlauders  re- 
tain to  this  day  the  part  of  Guiana  which  Lord 
Willoughby  marked  out  for  his  own."  These 
arrangements  were  settled  in  tlie  convention  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands  signed 
at  London  in  1814. — C.  T*.  Lucas,  JJivt.  G<:oij.  of 
the  BritiHh  Coloiiu-n,  r.  2,  itcct.  2,  ch.  8. 

Also  i.\:  II.  G.  Dalton,  Iliiit.  of  Bntish  Gui- 
ana. 

GUIENNE,  OR  GUYENNE.— A  corruption 
of  the  name  of  Acjuitaine,  which  came  into  use, 
apparently,  about  the  KMi  centurv.  Sec  Aqui- 
TAINK:  a.  I).  «81-11.-)1. 

GUILDS,  OR  GILDS,  Mediaval.— '-The 
history  of  the  Gild  Merchant  begins  with  the 
Norman  Conquest.  The  latter  widened  the  hori- 
zon of  the  English  merchant  even  more  than  that 
of  the  Plnglish  annalist.  The  close  union  be- 
tween England  and  Normandy  led  to  an  increa.sc 
in  foreign  commerce,  which  in  turn  must  have 
gn-atly  stimulated  internal  trade  and  industry. 
Moreover,  the  greatly  enhanced  pow  r  of  the 
English  cr(>wn  tempered  feudal  turbulence, 
affording  a  measuri!  of  security  to  traders  in  Eng- 
land that  was  as  yet  unknown  oi.  the  continent. 
.  .  .  With  this  expansion  of  trade  the  mercantile 
clement  would  become  a  Hiore  jjotent  factor  in 
town  life,  and  would  soon  feel  tlie  need  oi  joint 
action  to  guard  its  nascent  prosperity  against  en- 
croachments. Not  until  there  was  something  of 
iini)ortance  to  protect,  not  until  trade  and  in- 
dustry began  to  predominate  over  agriculture 
within  the  borough,  would  a  protective  union 
like  the  Gild  Merchant  come  into  being.  Its  ex- 
istence, in  short,  presupposes  a  greater  mercan- 
tile and  industrial  development  than  that  v.iiich 
prevailed  in  England  in  the  tenth  century.  This 
circumstance  and  the  absence  of  all  mention  of 
the  Gild  Merchant  in  the  reconls  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period  render  it  probable  that  this  fra- 
ternity first  appeared  in  England  soon  after  the 
Conqueror  had  establisheil  his  sway  and  restored 
order  in  the  land.     "Wliether  it  was  merely  a  re- 


organization of  older  gilds,  a  spontaneous  adapta- 
tion of  the  gild  idea  to  tlie  newly-begotten  triule 
interests,  or  a  new  institution  directly  trans- 
planted from  Normandy,  we  have  no  means  of 
determining  with  certainty.  The  last-mentioned 
view  is  strongly  favoured  by  the  circum.stanee 
that,  at  the  time  of  tiie  Conquest,  the  Gild  ^Mer- 
chant doubtless  existed  in  Northern  France  and 
Flanders.  From  the  Fren<.hmen  who  became 
liurgesses  of  English  towns,  and  from  the  Nor- 
man merchants  who  thronged  the  marls  of  Eng- 
land after  the  Conquest,  the  English  would  soon 
ascertain  the  advantages  of  formal  trade  organi- 
zation. The  earliest  distinct  references  to  the 
Gild  Merchant  occur  in  ii  charter  granted  by 
Robert  Fitz-IIamon  to  the  burgesses  of  Burl'ord 
(1087-1107),  and  in  a  (Uieument  drawn  up  while 
An.selra  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1093- 
1109).  .  .  .  Whether  we  place  the  inception  of 
the  fraternity  immediately  before  or  after  the 
Norniau  Conquest,  whether  we  make  it  a  continua- 
tion of  older  Anglo-Saxon  gilds,  or  a  derivative 
from  Normandy,  or  a  wholly  new  and  spontane- 
ous growth,  it  was  doubtless  at  first  merely  a 
private  society,  unconnected  with  the  town  gov- 
ernment, having  for  its  object  the  protection  of 
its  members,  the  tnidesmen  of  the  borough,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  newly  invigorated  trade 
interests.  During  the  twelfth  century  it  gmdu- 
ally  beciiine  a  recognised  part  of  the  town  con- 
stitution, thus  entering  upon  its  second  stage  of 
development.  How  tliis  came  to  pass  can  be 
easily  realised  front  the  later  history  of  English 
gilds  in  general.  For  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth ceuturies  ...  a  simple  social-religious 
gild  at  times  attained  such  power  in  a  commun- 
ity that  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  important 
constituent  (dement  of  the  civic  administraticm. 
Quite  similar  must  have  fieen  the  growth  of  the 
Gild  Merchant,  which  from  the  outset  was  doubt- 
less composed  of  the  most  iuflucatial  bi»rgesses, 
and  which,  as  the  exponent  of  the  mercantile  in- 
terests, must  always  have  been  greatly  concerned 
in  the  increase  of  the  privileges  and  prosperity  of 
the  borough  in  genend.  It  was  very  natural 
that  the  town  authorities  should  use  such  a  so- 
ciety for  public  i)tirposes,  entrusting  to  it  the 
surveillance  of  the  trade  monopoly,  in  which  its 
members  were  particularly  interested, —  allowing 
it  to  gradually  become  an  important  part  of  the 
civic  administrative  machinery.  .  .  .  The  begin- 
ning of  this  third  and  final  stage  of  development 
cannot  be  definitely  IJxed;  for  in  some  places  it 
was  of  an  earlier  date  than  in  others.  The  four- 
teenth century  may  in  genera)  be  called  the 
period  of  gradual  transition.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  tliti  transformation  was  completed.  In 
this  and  the  following  centuries  the  term  •  Gilda 
Mercat(,ria '  became  less  and  less  frequent.  In 
many  places  it  soon  wholly  disappeared.  Where 
it  continued  to  Subsist,  tiie  Gild  no  longer  had 
an  individuality  of  Us  own.  Its  alderman  and 
other  peculiar  ofiicers,  its  whole  organization 
as  a  distinctive  entity,  had  vanished.  It  had 
merged  its  identity  in  that  of  the  general  muni- 
cipal organism.  The  head  of  the  fraternity  was 
now  the  head  of  the  town;  borough  and  Gild, 
burgesses  and  gildsmen  were  now  identical. 
What  had  once  been  a  distinct  integral  part  of 
the  civic  body  politic  became  vaguely  blended 
with  the  Avhole  of  it.  The  old  Gild  Merchant 
was  now  rarely  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
municipal  trade  restrictions  and  regulations,  the 
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latter  bcinp  commonly  applied  to  biirRPssts, 
tniftsmt'ii,  freemen,  or  •  foreigners.'  Tlie  exege- 
His  of  tliis  transforijiatiou  .  .  .  was  due  niaiidy 
to  tliree  eause.s:  (1)  the  ex])ansi()n  of  trade;  and 
the  mullipMeation  of  tlie  eraft  and  mercantile 
fraternities,  which  ahsorbed  the  ancient  function.s 
of  tlie  Gild  .Merchant  and  rendered  it  8ui)erlluous ; 
(2)  the  growth  of  ilie  select  governing  body, 
which  u.surped  most  of  the  privileges  of  the  old 
burghers  at  large,  and  hence  tended  to  oblit<'rate 
the  distin(rti()n  between  them,  or  their  less  priv- 
ilegeil  successors,  and  the  ancient  giidsmen,  leav- 
ing both  only  certain  tnide  imnmnities;  {',\)  the 
decay  of  the  leet  —  the;  rallying  point  of  the  old 
burghers  as  distingijisiied  from  that  of  tlie  gilds- 
men —  the  functions  of  which  passed,  in  part,  to 
the  crafts,  but  mainly  to  the  select  body  and  to 
the  justices  of  the  peace.  But  even  after  the 
Gild  Merchant  and  the  borough  had  thus  become 
identical,  tiie  old  dual  idea  did  not  completely 
disappear,  the  Gild  being  often  regarded  as  a 
particular  phase  or  function  of  the  town,  namely, 
the  municipality  in  its  character  of  a  trade  mo- 
nopoly. Hence  the  modern  survivals  of  the  Gild 
Merchant  help  to  elucidate  its  actual  functions 
in  ancient  times.  In  a  few  boroughs  the  select 
governing  b(xly  of  the  town  —  the  narrow  civic 
(corporation,  in  distinction  from  the  burgesses  or 
freemen  at  large  —  succeeded  to  the  name  and 
traditions  of  the  Gild  Merchant.  In  some  of 
these  cases  the  signification  of  the  latter  gradu- 
ally dwindled  down  to  a  periodical  civic  *^east  of 
the  privileged  few.  ...  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury we  meet  the  word  miu-h  less  frecjuently  than 
in  the  seventeenth ;  and  toward  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  it  became  very  rare.  The 
Municipal  Corporations  Commission,  in  ISH.I, 
found  it  still  used  in  only  a  few  boroughs.  Tlie 
remnants  of  the  Gild  ilerchant  and  of  the  craft 
fraternities  were  rapidly  vanishing  before  the 
new  ideas  of  a  more  liberal  age, —  the  age  of 
laissez  faire.  The  onerous,  self-destructive  re- 
slrictions  of  gilds  were  now  being  superseded  by 
the  stimulating  measures  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. More  than  six  centuries  elapsed  before 
the  enactment  of  Magna  Carta  that  all  met  chants 
'  may  go  through  England,  by  land  and  \\  iter,  to 
buy  and  sell,  free  from  all  unjust  imposts,' be- 
came a  realised  Tact  throughout  tlie  realm.  The 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  18;{.j  provided 
that '  every  person  in  any  borough  maj'  keep  any 
shop  for  the  sale  of  all  lawful  wares  and  n>er- 
chandizes  by  wholesale  or  retail,  and  use  every 
lawful  trade,  occupation,  mystery,  and  handi- 
craft, for  hire,  gain,  sale,  or  otherwise,  within 
any  borough.'  In  a  single  town  of  England  the 
Gild  Jlerchant  still  subsists,  but  only  as  the 
shadow  of  its  former  self  —  a  spectre  from  the 
distant  past.  At  Preston  tlie  Gild  Merchant  has 
been  'celebrated'  regularly  once  every  twenty 
years  for  more  than  three  centuries,  on  which 
occasions  the  burgesses  renew  their  freedom  and 
indulge  in  all  the  festivities  of  a  civic  carnival. 
The  last  Gild  Merchant  was  held  in  1882.  There 
was  then  much  feasting  and  dancing,  there  were 
gay  processions  of  townstneii,  and  much  talk  of 
the  glories  of  the  past.  And  yet  how  few  even 
of  the  scholars  and  noblemen  there  assembled 
from  various  parts  of  Great.  Britain  knew  what 
an  important  role  the  Gild  Merchant  luul  played 
in  the  annals  of  English  municipal  history,  what 
fitrange  vicissitudes  it  had  imdergone,  what  a 
remarkable    trausforniatiou    the    centuries    had 


wrought  in  it."— (?.  (Sross,  T/ie  Gild  Merchant, 
ch.  1  and  9(c.  1).— "The  rise  of  the  craft  gilds 
is,  nmghly  speaking,  a  <cntury  later  [than  the 
rise  of  the  merciiant  gildsj;  isolated  examples 
occur  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  they  become 
more  numerous  as  the  century  advances,  and  in 
tlie  thirteenth  century  they  ai)pear  in  all  branches 
of  manufacture  and'  in  every  industrial  centre. 
Craft  gilils  were  associations  of  all  the  artisans 
engaged  in  a  jiarticular  industry  in  a  particular 
town,  for  <crtain  common  purposes.  .  .  .  Their 
appearance  marks  the  second  stage  in  the  history 
of  industry,  the  transition  from  the  family  sys- 
t(!m  to  the  artisan  (or  gild)  system.  In  the 
former  there  was  no  class  of  artisans  properly  so 
called;  no  class,  that  is  to  say.  of  men  whose 
time  was  entin-ly  or  chiefly  devoted  to  a  particu- 
lar manufacture;  and  this  becau.se  all  the  needs 
of  a  family  or  other  domestic  group,  whether  of 
monastery  or  manor-house,  were  satistied  by  the 
labours  of  the  members  of  the  group  itself.  The 
latter,  on  the  contrary,  is  marked  by  the  presence 
of  a  body  of  men  each  of  whom  was  occupied 
more  or  less  completely  in  one  particular  manu- 
facture. The  very  growth  from  the  one  to  the 
other  system,  therefore,  is  an  examj^le  of  liivis- 
ion  of  labour,'  or,  to  use  a  better  phrase,  of  '  divis- 
ion of  employments.' .  .  .  When  the  place  of  the 
young  manufactures  of  the  twelfth  century  in 
"the  development  of  medieval  society  is  thus  con- 
(!eived,  the  discussion  as  to  a  possible  Roman 
'origin'  of  the  gilds  loses  rruch  of  its  interest. 
No  doubt  modern  historians  htive  exaggerated 
the  breach  in  continuity  between  the  Roman  and 
the  barbarian  world;  no  doubt  the  artisans  in 
the  later  Roman  Empire  had  an  organization  some- 
what like  that  of  the  later  gilds.  Moreover,  it  is 
l)ossible  that  in  one  or  two  places  in  Gaul  certain 
artisan  corporations  may  have  hatl  a  continuous 
existeme  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  century. 
It  is  even  possible  that  Roman  regulations  may 
have  sewed  as  models  for  the  organization  of 
servile  artisans  on  the  lands  of  monasteries  and 
great  nobles, —  from  which,  on  the  continent, 
some  of  the  later  craft  gilds  doubtless  sjirang. 
But  when  we  see  that  the  growth  of  an  artisan 
class,  as  distinguishctl  from  isolated  artisans  here 
and  there,  was  impo.ssible  till  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, because  society  bad  not  yet  reached  the 
stage  in  which  it  was  i)rotitable  or  safe  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men  to  confine  themselves 
to  any  occupatiim  except  agriculture ;  and  that 
the  ideas  which  governed  the  craft  gilds  were 
not  peculiar  to  themselves  but  common  lo  the 
whole  society  of  the  time;  then  the  elements  of 
organization  which  may  conceivably  have  been 
derived  from  or  suggested  by  the  Roman  artisjiu 
corporations  become  of  ([uite  secondary  impor- 
tance. There  is,  as  we  have  siud,  little  doubt 
that  some  of  the  craft  gilds  of  France  and  Ger- 
many were  originally  organizations  of  artisjin 
serfs  on  the  manors  of  great  lay  or  ecclesiastical 
lords.  This  may  also  have  Ik'cu  the  case  in  some 
l)laces  in  England,  but  no  evidence  has  vet  been 
adduced  to  show  that  it  was  so.  .  .  .  The  rela- 
tion of  the  craft  gilds  to  the  merchant  gild  is  a 
still  more  diflicult  question.  In  many  of  the 
towns  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  a  despe- 
rate struggle  took  jilace  during  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  between  a  burgher  oli- 
gr.rchy,  who  monopolized  the  municipal  govern- 
ment, and  were  still  further  strengthened  in 
many  cases  by  union  in  a  merchant  gild,  and  the 
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artisans  orpanizcd  in  tliiir craft  eiMs;  thrrmfts- 
inen  tljfhtinj;  tirst  for  the  ri^'lilof  having  j,'ii(lsof 
tlicir  own,  and  tlicn  for  a  sliare  in  tlic  govern- 
ment of  tlie  town.  Tliese  facts  liavc  been  ea.suy 
tilted  into  a  syininetricai  tlieorv  of  industrial  de- 
velopment; the  merchant  jjilds,  it  is  said,  were 
first  formed  for  protection  a,i,'ainst  feudal  lords, 
hut  became  exclusive,  and  so  rendered  necessary 
the  fonnation  of  craft  gilds;  and  in  the  same 
way  the  craft  gilds  became  exclusive  afterwards, 
an(l  the  journeymen  were  compelled  to  form  .so- 
cieties of  their  own  for  prote(;tion  against  the 
masters.  .  .  .  The  verv  neatness  of  such  a  theory, 
the  reaciiness  with  which  it  has  been  accepted  by 
popular  writers  in  spite  of  the  paucity  of  Eng- 
lish evidence,  have  perhaps  led  some  historians 
to  tri!at  it  with  scant  consideration.  ...  At  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  there  were  in 
London  forty-eight  companies  or  crafts,  each 
with  a  separate  organization  and  otllcers  of  its 
own,  a  number  which  hud  increased  to  at  least 
sixty  before  the  close  of  the  century." — W.  J. 
Ashley,  An  Introduction  to  English  Economic 
Ilintory  and  Theory,  bk.  1,  ch.  2  (v.  1).— "The 
unions  known  by  the  names  of  mystery,  faculty, 
trade,  fellowship,  or  (from  the  fact  of  po.ssessing 
particular  costumes)  livery  company,  existed  in 
large  numbers  throughout  the  realm,  and  were 
fn'quently  divided  into  two  or  three  categories. 
Thus  in  London  the  principal  crafts  were  the 
twelve  'substantial  companies'  or  'livery  com- 
panies '  [Mercers,  Grocers,  Drapers,  Fishmongers, 
Goldsmiths,  Skinners,  Merchant  Tailors,  Haber- 
da-shers,  Saltcrs,  Ironmongers,  Vintners,  Cloth- 
worki  i-s].  ...  A  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
details  of  the  trade  and  the  desire  as  well  as  the 
ability  to  produce  good  work  were  in  all  cases 
prelinunary  requisites  [of  membership].  In  fact 
the  main  provisions  of  the  cmft,  the  very  soul  of 
its  constitution,  were  the  regulations  intended  to 
ensure  the  excellence  of  the  pnxlucts  and  the 
capacity  of  the  workman.  .  .  .  The  whole  char- 
acter of  the  craft  guild  is  explained  by  these 
regulations,  designed  to  prevent  fraud  and  de- 
ception of  the  public." — E.  R.  A.  Seligman, 
Medimral  Guilds  of  England  (Am.  Econ.  Ass'n, 
V.  2,  no.  5),  ;><.  2,  sect.  2. 

Also  in:  W.  Stubbs,  Comt.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch. 
11. — W.  Herbert,  Hist,  of  Twelve  Oreat  Livei-y 
Companies. — Sec,  also,  Oommi'ne. 

GUILDS  OF  FLANDERS.— "In thecourse 
of  the  tenth  century  Bruges  had  waxed  great 
and  wealthy  through  its  trade  with  England, 
while  the  Ghent  people  constructed  a  port  at  the 
junction  of  their  two  rivers.  The  Flemings, 
nevertheless,  were  still  noted  for  the  boorishness 
of  their  demeanour,  their  addiction  to  intemper- 
ance, and  their  excessive  turbulence.  Their 
pagan  ancestors  had  been  accustomed  to  form 
associations  for  their  mutual  protection  against 
accidents  by  fire  or  water,  and  similar  misadven- 
tures. These  unions  were  called  'Minne,'  or 
Friendships  — an  idea  reproduced  in  the  '  Amici- 
tiffi,' to  which  allusion  is  so  frequently  made  in 
the  deeds  of  ancient  corporations.  .  .  .  After  a 
time  the  name  of  '  Minne '  came  to  be  supplanted 
by  that  of  '  Ghilde,'  meaning  a  feast  at  the  com- 
mon expense.  Each  ghilde  was  placed  under  the 
tutelage  of  a  departed  hero,  or  demigod,  and  was 
manag(!d  by  otlicers  elected  by  the  members  — 
social  equality  being  the  foundation  of  each  fra- 
ternity. Subsequent  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  the  demigod  waa  replaced  by  a  saint, 


while  the  members  were  enjoined  to  practise 
works  of  piety.  .  .  .  The  Ghihles  were  the  base 
of  the  muiiicip:il  administration,  and  gradually 
assumed  the  government  of  the  town,  but  took 
another  form  and  appellation.  The  word  was 
thenceforward  applied,  in  its  restricted  sense  of 
Guild,  as  referring  to  trade  corporations,  while 
the  previous  organisation  cnnie  to  be  described 
in  French  and  Latin  documents  as  Commune  or 
Communia,  and  embraced  ail  who  were  entitled 
to  gather  together  in  the  cautcr,  or  public  place, 
when  the  l)ell  rang  out  the  summons  from  the 
town  belfr}'.  In  Flanders  the  Communes  grew 
out  of  popular  institutiops  of  ancient  date,  and, 
though,  no  doubt,  their  influence  was  sensibly 
increased  by  their  confirmation  at  the  hands  of 
King  or  Count,  they  did  not  owe  their  origin  to 
royal  or  seigniorial  charters." — J.  Hutton,  James 
and  Philip  Van  Arteveld,  pt.  1,  ch.  1. 

GUILDS  OF  FLORENCE.  SeeFronENCK: 
A.  1).  1250-12!);}. 

GUILFORD  COURT  HOUSE,  Battle  of 
(1781).  See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1780- 
1781. 

GUILLOTINE,  The  origin  of  the.— ""It 
was  iluring  these  winter  months  [of  the  session 
of  the  French  National  Assembly,  1790]  that 
Dr.  Quillotin  read  his  long  discourse  upon  the 
reformation  of  the  penal  code;  of  which  the 
'Moniteur'  has  not  preserved  a  single  word. 
This  discourse  attracts  our  attention  on  two 
accounts : —  First,  it  proposed  a  decree  that  there 
should  be  but  one  kind  of  punishment  for  capi- 
tal crimes ;  secondly,  that  the  arm  of  the  execu- 
tioner should  be  replaced  by  the  action  of  a 
machine,  which  Dr.  Guillotin  had  invented. 
'With  the  aid  of  my  machine,'  said  the  glib 
doctor,  '  I  will  make  your  head  spring  off  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  you  will  suffer  nothing. ' 
Bursts  of  laughter  met  this  declaration;  never- 
theless, the  Assembly  listened  with  attention, 
and  adopted  the  proposal." — G.  H.  Lewes,  Life 
of  Jiobespierre,  ch.  10. 

Also  in:  G.  Everitt,  Onillotine  the  Oreat  and 
her  Successors. — J.  W.  Croker,  Hist.  oftJie  Guillo- 
tine. 


GUINEGATE,  Bat^e  of  (1478).— A  bloody 
but  indecisive  battle,  fought  between  the  French, 
on  one  side,  and  Flemish  and  Burgundian  troops 
on  the  other,  in  the  war  produced  by  the  attempt 
of  Louis  XI.  to  rob  Mary  of  Burgundy  of  her 
heritage.  It  was  followed  by  a  long  truce,  and 
a  final  treaty. — E.  Smedley,  Hist,  of  France,  pt. 
1,  ch.  17. 

Battle  of  (1513).  See  France:  A.  D.  1513- 
1515. 


GUINES,  Treaty  of  (1547).  See  France: 
A.  D.  1532-1547. 

GUISCARD,  Robert,  and  Roger  and  the 
Norman  conquest  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily. 
See  Italy:  A.  D.  1000-1000;  and  1081-1194. 

GUISE,  Duke  of,  Assassination.  See 
Fhance:  a.  D.  1584-1589. 

GUISES,  The,  See  France:  A.  D.  1547- 
1559. 

GUIZOT'S  MINISTRY.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1841-1848. 

GUJERAT,  Battle  of  (1849).  See  India: 
A.  D.  1845-1849. 

GUNDEBERTUS,  King  of  the  Lombards, 
A.  D.  682-672. 
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GUNPOWDER    PLOT,   The.      See  Eno- 
land:  a.  I).  1(105. 
GURKHAS,   OR  GOORKAS,  The.      Sec 

India:  Tuk  AnouicuNAr,  inuaiutants. 

GURU,  OR  GOOROO.    See  Sikiis. 

GUSTAVUS  (I.)  Vasa,  King  of  Sweden, 
A   I).    1523-1500.     See  Scandinavian  Statks: 

A    I).  1397-1527,  nnd   1523-1604 Gustavus 

(II.)  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  1611-1632.— 
Campaigns  and  death  in  Germany.  See  Gkii- 
many:  a.  I).  1630-1631,  to  1631-1632 Gus- 
tavus III.,   King  of  Sweden,   1771-1792 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  1792- 
1809. 

GUTBORM,  King  of  Norway,  A.  D.  1204- 
1205. 

GUTENBERG,  and  the  invention  of  Print- 
ing.    See  Pkintin<;:  if.  I).  1430-1456. 

GUTSTADT,  Battle  of.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1807  (Fehiuauy— JrNK). 

GUTHRIE,  The  founding  of  the  city  of. 
See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1889-1890. 

GUTTONES,  The.  See  Pkussian  Lan- 
GU.uiE,  The  Oi,d. 

GUUCHIES,  The.  See  American  Auorioi- 
NEa:  Pampas  Trihes. 

GUY  FAWKES'  DAY.— November  5,  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  conspirators 
of  the  "Gunpowder  Plot"  intended  to  blow  up 
King  and  Parliament,  in  England.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1605. 

GWENT.    See  Britain:  6tii  Century. 

GWLEDIG. — A  Welsh  title,  signifying  ruler, 
or  prince,  which  was  taken  by  the  native  leader 
in  Britain  after  the  Romans  left.  He  was  the 
successor  of  the  Roman  Duke  of  Britain. — J. 
Rhys,  Celtic  Britain,  ch.  3. — See,  also,  Arthur, 
Kino. 

GWYNEDD.    See  Britain:  6th  Century. 

GYLIPPUS,  and  the  defense  of  Syracuse. 
See  SYRACtmE:  B.  C.  415-413. 

GYMNASIA,  German.  See  Education, 
Modern  :  European  Countries.  —  Prussia  : 
A.  D.  1874. 

GYMNASIA,  Greek. —  "  Amongst  public 
buildings  [of  the  ancient  Greeks]  we  mentioned 
first  the  gymnasia,  which,  originating  in  the  re- 
(}uirements  of  single  persons,  soon  became  centre- 
points  of  Greek  life.  Corporeal  exercise  was  of 
great  importance  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  the 
games  and  competitions  in  the  various  kinds  of 
bodily  skill  .  .  .  formed  a  chief  feature  of  their 
religious  feasts.  This  circumstance  reacted  on 
both  sculpture  and  architecture,  in  supplying  the 
former  with  models  of  ideal  beauty,  and  in  set- 
ting the  task  to  the  latter  of  providing  suitable 
places  for  tliese  games  to  be  celebrated.  For 
purposes  of  this  kind  (as  far  as  public  exhibi- 
tion was  not  concerned)  the  patestrai  and  gym- 
nasia served.  In  earlier  times  these  two  must  be 
distinguished.  In  the  pahestra  .  .  .  young  men 
practised  wrestling  and  boxing.  As  these  arts 
were  gradually  developed,  larger  establishments 
with  separate  compartments  became  necessary. 
Originally  such  places  were,  like  the  schools  of 
the  grammarians,  kept  by  private  persons;  some- 
times tlicy  consisted  only  of  open  spaces,  if  pos- 
sible near  a  brook  and  surrounded  by  trees. 
Soon,  however,  regular  buildings — gymnasia  — 
became  necessary.  At  first  they  consisted  of  an 
uncovered  court  surrounded  by  colonnades,  ad- 
joining which  lay  covered  spaces,  the  former 
being  used  for  running  and  jumping,  the  latter 


for  wrestling.  In  the  same  degree  as  these  exer- 
cises became  more  developed,  and  as  grown-up 
men  began  to  take  an  interest  in  these  youthful 
sports,  and  spent  a  great  part  of  their  day  at  the 
gymnasia,  these  grew  in  size  and  splendour. 
They  soon  became  a  necessary  of  life,  and  no 
town  could  be  without  them,  larger  cities  often 
<;ontaining  several."— E.  Ouhl  and  W.  Koner, 
Life  of  the  Greeks  and  IltmniiH,  sect.  25.— Of 
gymnasia  "there  were  many  at  Athens;  though 
three  only,  those  of  the  Academy,  Lyceum,  and 
Cynosarges,  have  acquired  celebrity.  The  site 
of  the  first  of  these  gymnasia  being  low  and 
marshy  was  in  ancient  times  infested  with  ma- 
laria, but  having  been  drained  by  Cimon  nnd 
planted  with  trees  it  became  a  favourite  prome- 
nade and  place  of  exercise.  Here,  in  walks 
shaded  by  the  sacred  olive,  might  be  seen  young 
men  with  crowns  of  rushes  in  flower  upon  their 
heads,  enjoying  tlie  sweet  odour  of  the  smilax 
and  tlie  white  poplar,  while  the  platanos  and  the 
elm  mingled  their  murmurs  in  the  breeze  of 
spring.  The  meadows  of  the  Academy,  accord- 
ing to  Aristophanes  tlie  grammarian,  were  planted 
with  the  Apragmosunc,  a  sort  of  flower  so  calletl 
as  though  it  smelt  of  all  kind  of  fragrance  ami 
safety,  like  our  heart's-ease  or  flower  of  the 
Trinity.  This  place  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Ecadamos,  a  public-spirited  man 
who  bequeathed  his  property  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  it  in  order.  .  .  .  The  name  of  the  Ly- 
ceum, sometimes  derived  from  Lycus,  son  of 
Pandion,  probably  owed  its  origin  to  the  temenos 
of  Lycian  Apollo  there  situated.  It  lay  near  the 
banks  of  the  Ilissos,  and  was  adorned  with  stately 
edifices,  fountains  and  groves.  ...  In  this  place 
anciently  the  Polemarch  held  his  court  and  the 
forces  of  the  republic  were  exercised  before  they 
went  forth  to  war.  Appended  to  the  name  of 
the  Cynosarges,  or  third  gymnasium  surrounded 
with  groves,  was  a  legend  which  relat.  1  that 
when  Diomos  was  sacrificing  to  He.stia,  a  white 
dog  snatched  away  a  part  of  the  victim  from  the 
altar,  and  running  straightway  out  of  the  city 
deposited  it  on  t^e  spot  where  this  gymnasium 
was  afterwards  erected." — J.  A.  St.  John,  Tfie 
Hellenes,  bk.  2,  cJi.  5. — "The  name  of  that  most 
illustrious  of  the  Athenian  gymnasia,  the  Acad- 
emy, has  been  preserved  through  the  dark  a.^es. 
and  exactly  in  the  situation  indicated  by  ancient 
testimony.  We  are  informed  that  the  Academy 
was  six  or  eight  stades  distant  from  a  gate  in  the 
wall  of  the  asty  named  Dipylum,  and  that  the 
road  from  thence  to  the  Academy  led  through 
that  part  of  the  outer  Cerameicus,  in  which  it 
was  a  custom  to  bury  the  Athenian  citizens  who 
had  fallen  in  battle  on  important  occasions. 
Dipylum  was  the  gate  from  whence  Ixigan  the 
Sacred  Way  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  ...  It  ap- 
pears also  that  the  Academy  lay  between  the 
Sacred  Way  and  the  Colonus  Hippius,  a  height 
near  the  Cephissus,  sacred  to  Neptune,  and  the 
scene  of  the  Qildipus  Coloneus  of  Sophocles ;  for 
the  Academy  was  not  far  from  Colonus,  and  the 
latter  was  ten  stades  distant  from  the  city.  That 
part  of  the  plain  which  is  near  the  olive-groves, 
on  the  northeastern  side  of  Athens,  and  is  now 
called  Akadhimia,  is  entirely  in  conformity  with 
these  data.  It  is  on  the  lowest  level,  where  some 
water-courses  from  tlie  ridges  of  Lycabettus  are 
consumed  in  gardens  and  olive  plantations." — 
W.  M.  Leake,  Topography  of  Athens,  sect.  2. — 
See,  also,  Education,  Ancient:  Greece. 
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GYPSIES,  The.— ••Hiivinj,'  in  varioiiH  iiiiil 
(listnnlcdiiiilrics  lived  in  Jmliitsof  iiitinmcy  with 
llwM-  jicoplc,  I  liiivf  <(uiie  to  till-  fiillowinj^  con- 
ciusioMH  rcHpcctiiif,'  tlicin:  tiial  wlicrcvcr  they 
lift;  found,  llicir  inumicrs  mid  ciistoiiis  iirc  virtu- 
ally the  siiiiic,  tlioiii;ii  soiiicwliiit  iiioditifd  by 
(irciiinstaiiccs,  and  tiiat  tin'  lanLMiuifiHlicy  M|H'uk 
iiinonjrHl  tlu'Misclvcs,  and  of  wliicii  they  aro  par- 
tic  ularly  anxious  to  kici)  otiicrs  in  i^^norancc,  is 
in  all  t'ountrics  one  ami  the  sjiinc,  but  has  been 
Huliji'cled  more  or  less  to  nioditication;  and  lastly, 
that,  llicir  countenanees  exhibit  a  decided  family 
resemblance,  but  are  darker  or  fain-r  according 
to  the  temperaHin!  of  the  climate,  but  invariably 
darker,  at  least  in  Kurojie,  than  the  natives  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  dwell,  for  example, 
liuf^'land  and  Russia,  Oerniany  and  S|)ain.  The 
names  by  which  they  are  known  differ  with  the 
ccjuntry,  though,  with  one  or  two  exeejjtions, 
not  iniitcriully ;  for  example,  they  are  styled  in 
Russia,  Zigani ;  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  Zingarri ; 
and  in  (jlermany,  Zigtnuier;  all  which  words  ap 
parently  si)ring  from  the  siune  etjinon,  which 
there  is  no  improbabilitv  in  sujiposing  to  be 
'Zineali,'  a  term  by  which  these  |)eople,  especi- 
ally those  of  Spain,  sometimes  designate  thcm- 
wlves,  and  the  meaning  of  which  is  believed 
to  be,  'The  black  men  of  Zend  or  Ind.'  In 
England  and  Spain  they  are  commonly  known 
lis  Gypsies  and  Gitiinos,  from  a  general  belief 
that  they  were  originally  Egyptians,  to  which  the 
two  words  are  tantamount;  and  in  France  as 
IJoheniians,  from  the  circumstance  that  Bohe- 
mia was  tlie  tirst  country  in  civilized  Europe 
where  they  made  their  appearance;  though 
there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  they  had  iK-en 
wandering  in  the  remote  regions  of  Sclavonia  for 
a  considerable  time  previous,  as  their  language 
abounds  with  words  of  Sclavonic  origin,  which 
could  not  have  been  adopted  in  a  liasty  jjussage 
through  a  wild  and  half  jjopulated  country. 
Rut  they  generally  style  themselves  and  the 
language  which  they  8i)eak,  Rommany.  This 
word  ...  is  of  Sanscrit  origin,  and  signifies, 
'The  llu.sbands,"  or  that  which  pertaineth  unto 
them.  From  whatever  motive  thi.s  appellation 
may  have  originated,  it  is  perhaps  more  applica- 
ble than  any  other  to  a  sect  or  caste  like  them, 
who  have  no  love  and  no  affection  bi-yond  their 
own  race;  who  are  capable  of  making" great  sac- 
ritices  for  each  other,  and  who  gladly  prey  upon 
all  the  rest  of  the  human  species,  whom  tliey 
detest,  and  by  whom  they  are  hated  and  despised. 
It  will  i)erhaps  not  be  out  of  place  to  observe 
here,  that  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  word  Roma  or  Rommany  is  derived  from 
the  Arabic  word  which  signifies  Greece  or  Gre- 
cians, as  some  people  not  much  acHiuaintrd  with 
the  langviage  of  the  race  in  ciuestiou  have  imag- 
ined. .  .  .  Scholars  have  asserted  that  the  lan- 
guage which  they  speak  proves  them  to  be  of 
Indian  stock,  and  undoubtedly  a  great  nimiberof 
their  words  are  Sanscrit.  .  .  .  There  is  scarcely 
II  part  of  the  hal)itable  world  where  they  are  not 
to  b(!  found ;  their  tents  are  alike  pitched  on  the 
heaths  of  Hrai'.il  and  the  ridges  of  the  Himalayan 
hills,  and  their  language  is  heard  at  Moscow  and 
^ladrid,  in  the  streets  of  London  and  Stamboul." 
— G.  Borrow,  The  Zinc/ili,  v.  \,  jip.  2-.").  — "One 
day,  450  years  ago,  or  thereabouts,  there  knocked 
at  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Lllneburg,  on  the 
Elbe,  as  strange  a  rabble  rout  as  hiul  ever  been 


seen  by  German  burgher.  There  were  3(H)  of 
them,  men  and  women,  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
traordinary numlMT  of  children.  They  were 
dusky  of  Mkin,  with  jet-black  hair  and  eyes; 
they  wore  strangt!  garments;  they  were  un- 
washed and  dirty  even  beyond  the  liberal  limits 
tolerated  by  th»!  coliI  water-fearing  citizens  of 
Lllneburg;  they  had  with  them  h<irses,  donkeys, 
and  carts;  they  were  led  by  two  men  whom  they 
(h'scribed  as  Duke  and  Count.  .  .  .  All  the 
LUneburgers  turned  out  to  gaze  open-mouthed 
at  these  ])ilgrinis,  while  the  Duke  and  the  Count 
told  the  authorities  their  tale,  which  was  wild 
and  romantic.  .  .  .  3Iany  years  before,  they 
explained,  while  the  tears  of  penitence  stood  in 
the  eyes  of  all  but  the  youngest  children,  they 
had  Ix'en  u  Christian  conununity,  living  in  ortho- 
doxy, and  therefore  hai)piness,  in  tv  far-off  coun- 
try known  as  Egyi)t.  .  .  .  Thev  were  then  a 
happy  Christian  flock.  To  their  valley  came 
the  Saracens,  an  execrable  race,  worshipping 
.Maliound.  Yielding,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  the 
threats  and  persecutions  of  their  conquerors, 
they  —  hen;  they  turned  their  faces  and  wept 
aloud  —  they  abjured  Christ.  Rut  thereafter 
they  hiul  no  rest  or  peace,  and  a  remorse  so  ileep 
fell  upon  their  souls  that  they  were  fain  to  arise, 
leave  their  homes,  and  journey  to  Rome  in  hope 
of  getting  reconeiliaticm  with  the  Church.  They 
were  graciously  received  by  the  Pope,  who 
promised  to  admit  them  back  into  the  fold  after 
seven  years  of  penitential  wandering.  They  had 
letters  of  credit  fnmi  King  Sigismund — would 
the  Lllueburgers  kindly  look  at  themV  —  grant- 
ing safe  conduct  and  recommending  them  to 
the  protection  of  all  h<mest  people.  The  Lllne- 
burg folk  were  touched  at  the  recital  of  so 
much  suffering  in  a  cause  so  good ;  they  granted 
the  request  of  the  strangers.  They  allowed 
them  to  encamp.  .  .  .  The  next  day  the  stran- 
gers visited  the  town.  In  the  evening  a  good 
many  things  were  missed,  especially  those  un- 
c(msidered  trifles  which  a  hou.sewife  may  lenve 
about  her  doorway.  Poultry  became  suddenly 
scarce;  eggs  doubled  in  price;  it  was  rumoured 
that  purses  had  been  lost  while  their  owners 
gazed  at  the  strangers ;  cherished  cups  of  silver 
were  not  to  be  found.  .  .  .  While  the  Lttne- 
burgers  took  counsel,  in  their  leisurely  way, 
how  to  meet  a  case  so  uncommon,  the  pilgrims 
suddenly  decamped,  leaving  nothing  behind 
them  but  the  ashes  of  their  fires  and  the  picked 
bones  of  the  purloined  poultry.  .  .  .  This  was 
the  first  historical  appearance  of  Gipsies.  It  was 
a  curious  place  to  appear  in.  The  mouth  of  the 
Elbe  is  a  long  way  from  Egypt,  even  if  you 
travel  by  sea,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  case ;  and  a  journey  on  land  not  only 
would  have  been  intinitely  more  fatiguing,  but 
would,  one  would  think,  have  led  to  some  notice 
on  the  road  before  reaching  Llhieburg.  There, 
however,  the  Gipsies  certainly  are  first  heard  of, 
and  henceforth  history  has  plenty  to  say  about 
their  doings.  From  Lllneburg  they  went  to 
Hamburg,  Lllbeck,  Rostock,  Griefswald,  travel- 
ling In  an  easterly  direction.  They  are  men- 
tioned as  having  appeared  iu  Saxony,  where 
they  were  driven  away,  as  at  Lllneburg,  for 
their  thievish  propensities.  They  travelled 
through  Switzerland,  headed  by  their  great  Duke 
Michael,  and  pretending  to  have  been  expelled 
from  Egypt  by  the  Turks.  Their  story  in  these 
early  years,   though    it  varied    in  particulars, 
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romaincil  tlic  Hiiinc  in  cascntialH.  In  I'rovomc 
tlK'y  CM  1  It'll  tliciiiHclvcs  Sunuciis;  in  S\val»ia  tlicy 
were  Egyptians  doomed  to  cvcrlaMtiiij^  waiidcr- 
iiins  for  having;  refused  li()s])itality  to  tlie  Vir;;ii» 
and  Josepli;  at  Hale,  where  they  exhibited  hl- 
lePH  of  safe  eondiiet  from  the  f'oi)e,  they  were 
also  Ki,'yi)tiaiis.  Always  the  Land  of  the  Nile; 
always  the  same  i)retenee.  or  it  may  lu;  remi 
niseenee,  of  sojourn  in  Egypt;  always,  to  soot  he 
the  susjiieions  of  priests,  faithful  and  submissive 
sons  of  the  {-'hurch.  From  the  very  first  their 
real  character  was  ajiparent.  They  lie,  cheat, 
and  steal  at  Jinneburg;  they  lie  and  steid  evi'ry- 
where;  they  tell  fortunes  and  cut  i)urses,  they 
buy  and  sell  horses,  they  jxtison  pigs,  they  rob 
an«l  plunder,  they  wander  and  they  will  not 
work.  They  tirst  came  to  Paris  in  the  year 
1427,  when  "more  people  went  to  s<'e  them,  we 
are  told,  than  ever  crowded  to  the  Fair  of  Lau- 
(let.  .  .  .  They  remained  at  St.  Denis  for  n 
month,  when  they  received  peremptory  orders  to 
(|uit  for  the  usual  reason.  .  .  .  In  tlie  Kith  cen- 
tury trouble  began  for  the  Roman  folk.  By  this 
time  their  character  was  perfectly  well  known. 
They  were  called  Bohemians,  Heathen,  Gitanos, 
IMiaraoliites,  Kobbers.  Tartars,  and  Zigeuner. 
They  had  abandimed  the  old  lying  story  of  the 
])eni"tential  wanderings;  they  were  outcasts; 
tiieir  hand  was  against  every  man's  hand ;  their 
customs  were  tiie  same  then  as  they  are  described 
now  by  Leland  or  Borrow." — (iiiixicM  (ind  thiir 
FriemiH  {Temple  liar,  r.  47),  pp.  (i5-G7.  —  "Since 
the  publication  of  Pott's  book  upon  the  gypsies 
[Die  Zi'/rintcr  in  Kuropti  tiiul  A>iieii\ — about ;»() 
yeare  ago — we  have  come  to  regard  the  origin 
I)f  this  singular  i)eople  with  considerable  una- 
nimity of  opinion.  Almost  nobody  doubts  now 
that  they  are  Indians;  and  the  assumption  that 
all  the  gypsies  scattered  throughout  Europe  are 
descended  from  one  parent  stock  meets  with 
little  contradiction.  Both  of  these  beliefs  are 
the  outcome  of  the  investigation  of  their  lan- 
guage. .  .  .  Pott,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
book,  and  quoting  from  the  'Shah-Name 'of  Fir- 
dousi,  informs  us  that,  during  the  oth  century  of 
our  era,  the  Persian  monarch,  Bchram  Gour,  re- 
ceived from  an  Indian  king  12,000  musicians  of 
both  sexes,  who  were  known  us  Luris.  Now,  as 
this  is  the  name  by  which  the  gyjKies  of  Per.sia 
are  known  even  at  the  present  day,  and  as,  more- 
over, the  author  of  the  Persian  work  'Modjmal 
ut-tawarikir  emphatically  sjiys  that  the  Luris  or 
Lulls  of  modern  Persia  arc  the  descendants  of 
the.sc  same  12.000  musicians,  there  is  no  hazard 
in  the  assumption  that  wc  have  here  the  first  re- 
corded gypsy  migration.  Confirmation  of  this 
is  aiforded  by  the  Arabian  historian,  Ham/a  of 
Ispahan,  who  wrote  half  a  century  before  Fir- 
dousi,  and  who  was  well  versed  in  the  history  of 
the  Sassasinides.  It  is  related  by  this  author 
that  Beliram  Gour  caused  12,000  musicians,  called 
Zott,  to  be  sent  from  India  for  the  benetit  of  his 
subjects.  And  '  Zott '  is  the  name  by  which  the 
gypsies  were  known  to  the  Arabs,  and  which 
they  even  bear  in  Damascus  at  the  present  day. 
In  the  Arabic  dictionary  'al-Kamus'  this  entry 
occurs:  '  Zott,  arabicized  from  Jatt,  a  people  of 
Indian  origin.  The  word  might  be  pronounced 
Zait  with  equal  correctness.' .  .  .  For  the  father- 
land of  these  Zott,  or  Jaft,  we  have  not  long  to 
seek.  Istakhri  and  Ibn-IIaukal,  the  celebrated 
10th-century  geographers,  recount  as  follows:  — 
'  Between  al-Mansura  and  Mokrau  the  waters  of 


the  Indu.s  liavo  formed  marshes,  the  borders  of 
which  are  iidiabited  by  certain  Indian  tribes, 
called  Zott;  thos<'  of  them  who  dwell  near  the 
river  live  in  huts,  like  the  huts  of  th«'  Berbers, 
and  subsist  chielly  on  tish  and  water  fowl;  while 
those  occupying  the  level  c(Mmtry  further  inland 
live  like  the  Kurds,  suppf)rting  thenist'lves  on 
nnlk,  <'hee.se,  and  maize.'  In  these  same  regions 
then!  are  yet  two  more  tribes  placed  by  these 
geographers,  namely,  the  Bodlia  and  \\w  Meid. 
The  former  are  properly,  according  to  Ilmllau- 
kal,  a  sididivision  of  the  Zott.  .  .  .  In  course  of 
time  the  Meds  (to  adopt  the  spelling  favoured  by 
Sir  Henry  Elliott)  overcame  the  Zotts,  whom  they 
treated  with  smh  severity  that  they  had  to  leave 
the  country.  The  Zotts  then  established  them- 
selves on  th(!  river  Pelien,  where  they  soon  be- 
came skilful  sailors  ";  while  those  living  fartlurr 
to  the  north,  known  as  Kikaii,  became  famed  as 
breeders  of  horses  and  herders  of  bulTalos. 
When  the  Arabs,  in  their  career  of  concpiest, 
came  in  contact  with  the  Zotts,  the  latter  joined 
them,  and  large  colonies  of  them  were  removed, 
for  some  rea.son,  to  western  Asia,  and  settled  with 
their  herds  <m  the  lower  Euiihrates  and  Tigris, 
and  in  Syria.  The  Zotts  on  the  Tigris  became 
strong  and  troublesome  in  time,  anil  in  8:14  tlu- 
khalif  Motacein,  aftersubjugating  them  by  force, 
removed  them  from  the  country,  to  the  number 
of  27,000,  sending  them  to  Ainzarba,  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  Syria.  In  srw,  Ainzarba 
was  captured  by  the  Byzantines,  who  carried  olf 
the  Zotts,  with  "all  theii-  bullalo  herds.  "Here, 
then,  we  have  the  first  band  of  gypsies  brought 
into  the  Greek  Emjiire.  .  .  .  As  regards  the  cU's- 
tinies  of  the  Zotts  after  they  had  been  brought 
to  Asia  Minor  from  Ainzarba,  in  the  vear  H,"),'),  I 
have  been  unable  —  in  the  course  of  a  hurried 
search — to  discover  anything.  But,  now  that 
we  know  the  year  in  which  they  entered  Byzan- 
tine territory,  others  may  be  more  successful. 
Whether  the  name  Zott,  or  rather  its  Indian  form 
.latt  (or  .Taut),  has  also  been  brought  with  them 
into  Europe,  I  am,  of  course,  as  little  able  to 
say." — M.  J.  dc  Goeje,  A  Contribution  to  the 
Hint,  of  the  Gi/pnen  (In  "  Acc'ts  of  the  Oyimeit  of 
India,"  ed.  I>i/  I).  Miicliitc/iii').—" Stiulvnts  of  the; 
gipsies,  and  especially  those  who  have  interested 
themselves  in  the  history  of  the  race,  will  have 
read  with  regret  the  announcement  of  the  death, 
at  Paris,  on  March  1st,  of  the  veteran  'tsigan- 
ologue,"  ^I.  Paul  Bataillard.  For  the  last  half 
century  he  had  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  the 
study  of  the  early  notices  of  the  presence  of  gij)- 
sies  in  Europe.  .  .  .  It  was  his  opinhm  that  there 
have  been  gipsies  in  Eastern  Europe  since  prehis- 
toric times,  and  that  it  is  to  them  Europe  owes  its 
knowledge  of  metallurgy.  Heterodox  although 
this  opinion  may  be,  it  has  recently  been  observed 
by  Mr.  F.  II.  Groome  that  '  Bataillard's  theory  is 
gaining  favour  with  lOrcignarchicologiat&.among 
whom  MM.  Mortille^  Chantre,  and  Burnouf 
had  an'ived  Indcpri.dently  at  similar  conclu- 
siona.'"— The  Athenfeiim.  Mfirch3l,  1894. 

Also  in:  C.  G.  Loland,  Enr/UHh  Gipities,  ch.  8- 
10. — W.  Simson,  lii^^t.  of  the  Oipsies. 

GYRWAS.— "Fen-folk"  — the  name  tnken 
by  a  body  of  Engle  freebooters  who  occupied 
the  islands  in  the  Fen  district  of  England  for  a 
long  time  before  they  were  able  to  possess  the 
Roman-British  towns  and  country  on  its  border. 
— ,1.  II.  Green,  TJie  Mokinr/  of  Enfjland,  ch.  3.— 
See  England:  A.  D.  547-633. 
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HAARLEM:   A.  D.  i572-»573— Siege  and 
capture  by  Alva's  Spaniards.     Sec  Nkiiiku 
l,ANI»<;  A.  I).  I. "iT'i-l  ■),;(. 

HABEAS  CORPUS,  Act  and  Writ  of.  Sec 
Knui,am»:  a.  I).  1«71>(.May). 

HABSBURG,  or  HAPSBURG,  Origin  of 
the  House  of.     Sir  .\i  •^tiiia:  A.  I).  124«M'iH2. 

HABSBURG-LORRAINE,  The  Houie  of. 
See  Aihthia:  A.  D.  174"»  (Ski'TKMHKK— (kro- 
itiit) 

H ACKINSACKS, The.  See Amekican  Abo- 
iM<iiM;s:  Ai.doMii  IAN  Family. 

HADI,  AI,  Caliph.  A.  1).  TH6-809. 

HADRIAN,   Roman   Emperor,  A.  D.    117- 

i:j.s Hadrian  I.,  Pope,  772-71>r) Hadrian 

n..  Pope,  8t(7-H72 Hadrian  HI.,  Pope,  HH4- 

HH't Hadrian  IV.,  Pope,  1 154-1 !.-)» Ha- 
drian v..  Pope,  127(1,  July  to  Au>,Mist. 

HADRIANOPLE.    Sto  Ai)itiANi)i>i-E. 

HADRIAN'S  MAUSOLEUM.    SccCasti-e 

HT.    .\N(iKI.I). 

HADRIANS  WALL.  See  Roman  Wam.8 
IN  Huitain. 

HADRUMETUM,  OR  ADRUMETUM. 
See  ("AUTiiAdK.  TiiK  Dominion  of. 

HiCDUI,  The.    See  .Edii. 

H.^MUS,  Mount.— The  ancient  name  of  the 
Hiilkui)  cliaiii  of  inoiiiitaiim. 

HiERRED,  The.    See  IIinoued,  The. 

HAGEN AU,  Treaty  of  (1330).  See  Aictiua  : 
A.  I).  lH:J()-i:m. 

HAGUE,  The:  Origin  and  Name.— "Unlike 
Dther  Duteli  eities,  the  lliigue  owed  its  inipor- 
lanee,  not  to  conunerce  or  maniifiicture.s,  but  to 
having  enrly  been  made  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  United  Provinees,  and  to  the  constant 
l)re8ence  of  the  olllcers  of  state  and  the  foreign 
ministers  accredited  to  the  republic.  For  four 
centuries  the  abode  of  the  counts  of  Holland,  it 
derives  its  name  from  the  '  Ilaeg '  or  hedge  en- 
circling the  magnificent  park  which  formed  their 
ancient  hunting  ground,  and  the  majestic  trees 
in  which,  at  this  day,  attract  the  admiration  of 
Europe." — .1.  U.  BriKlhead,  Hint,  of  the  State  of 
N.  r.,r.  \,  p.  fil. 

HAGUE NAU  :  Cession  to  France.  See 
Gekmany:  a.  D.  1648. 

H AIDAS,  The.  See  American  AuomoiNEs : 
Kkittaoktan  Family. 

HAIDERABAD,  OR  HYDERABAD,  The 
Nizam  of.  See  India:  A.  1).  1062-1748;  and 
1877. 

HAINAULT.  — llainault,  the  region  of  the 
Netherlands  occupied  anciently  by  the  Nervii, 
became  a  county  under  hereditary  lords  in  the 
0th  century.  In  the  11th  century  it  was  joined 
by  marriage  to  the  territories  of  the  coimts  of 
Flanders,  and  so  remained,  until  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century.  In  1300  llainault  and  Holland 
became  joined  under  the  same  family  of  counts. 
See  Netiiehlands:  A.  D.  922-1345. 

HAITI.    SccIUytl 

HAKO,  OR  HAKON   I.  (called  the  Good), 

King  of  Norway,  A.  1).  940-963 Hako  II. 

(Jarf),  Kine  of  ^Io^way,  977-995 Hako  III., 

King    of   Norway,    1202-1204 Hako    IV., 

King  of  Norway,  1207-1263 Hako  V.,  King 

of  Norway,  1299-1319 Hako  VI.,  King  of 

Norway,  i;J43-1380. 

HALF-BREEDS,    See  Stalwarts. 


HALFWAY  COVENANT,  The.    See  Boh- 

ton:  A.  I).  10.'t7-l(HI». 
HALIARTUS,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  395).     Seo 

(Juemk:  H.  C.  :tlH(-:iM7. 

HALICARNASSUS.  See  Caiiianh;  and 
Asia  .Mi.nou:  Tui:  Okkek  Colonikh;  also, 
.Macedonia:  H.  C.  834-330. 

HALIDON  HILL,  Battle  of  (1333).  See 
Heiiwkk  I  i-onTweed:  A.  1).  1293-1333;  and 
Scotland:  A.  1).  1332-1333. 

HALIFAX :  A,  D.  1749.  -The  founding  of 
the  city, — "In  the  year  [1749]  after  the  peace 

Sof  Aix-la-('liai)('lle|  the  liuid  forces  in  Great 
Jritain  were  nMliiccd  to  little  more  than  1H,(MI() 
men;  those  in  .Minorca,  (Jibraltar,  and  the  Ameri- 
can plantations,  to  10,000;  while  the  sailors  re- 
tained in  the  Uoyal  Is^avy  were  under  17,000. 
From  the  large  number  both  of  soldiers  and  sea- 
men suddenly  discharged,  it  was  feared  that  they 
miglit  be  either  driven  to  distress  or  tempted  to 
depredation.  Thus,  both  for  their  own  comfort 
and  for  the  quicit  of  the  remaining  community, 
emigration  seemed  to  afford  a  safe  and  excellent 
resource.      The  province  of  Nova  Scotia  was 

f)it<hed  upon  for  this  e.Kperiment,  and  the  free- 
lold  of  fifty  acres  was  cffered  to  each  settler, 
with  ten  acres  more  for  every  child  brought  with 
him.  besides  a  free  passage,  and  an  exemption 
from  all  taxes  during  a  term  of  ten  years.  Al- 
lured by  such  advantages,  above  4,000  nersons, 
with  their  families,  embarked  under  the  commanil 
of  Colonel  Cornwallis,  and  landed  at  the  harbour 
of  C'hebu<,'tow.  The  new  town  which  soon  arose 
from  their  laboure  received  its  name  from  the 
Earl  of  Halifax,  who  presided  at  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  who  had  the  principal  share  in  the 
foundation  of  this  colony.  In  the  first  winter 
there  were  but  300  huts  of  wood,  surrounded  by 
a  palisiule." — Lord  Mahou  (Earl  Stanhope),  Hint, 
of  En>/.,  1713-1783,  eh.  31  (r.  4).— See,  also.  Nova 
Scotia:  A.  D.  1749-1755. 

HALIFAX  CURRENCY.— "For  many 
years  Canada  used  what  was  called  '  Halifax  cur- 
rency,' in* which  the  nomenclature  of  sterling 
money  was  that  employed,  but  having  a  pounil 
of  this  currency  valued  at  four  dollars." — G. 
Bryce,  Sliort  Hist,  of  the  Canadian  People,  p.  433. 

HALIFAX  FISHERY  AWARD.  See 
FisHEUiEH,  North  American:  A.  D.  1877-1888. 

HALLECK,  General  Henry  W.  Com- 
mand in  Missouri.  Sec  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  (July — November) Com- 
mand in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Sec 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (February 
—  April:  Tennessee);  (Aprii — May:  Ten- 
nessee— Mississippi);  (June — October:  Ten- 
nessee—  Kentucky) Command  of  all  the 

armies.    See  United  States  ok  Am.  :   A.   D. 
1862  (September — October:  Mississippi). 

HAMADAN.— The  capital  city  of  ancient 
Media. 

HAMATH,  Kingdom  of. — "It  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  the  Hamathites  are  identical  with 
the  Canaanitish  tribe  that  was  settled  in  the 
town  of  Hamath,  afterwards  called  Epiphania, 
on  the  Orontes,  between  the  llittites  and  the 
Amorites  of  Kadesh.  After  the  time  of  David 
they  were  succeeded  in  that  town  by  the  Ari- 
mceans." — F.  Lenormant,  Manual  of  Ancient 
I  Hitt.  of  tlie  Ea«t,  bk.  6,  ch.  1  (d.  2). 
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IIAMBUUO. 


IIANOVKK. 


HAMBURG :  The  origin  of  the  city,  its  free- 
dom and  commercial  rise.     Sec  IIanha  Towns. 

A.  D.  1801-1803.— One  of  six  Free  Cities 
which  survived  the  Peace  of  Luneville.  8eo 
(Jkumanv:    a.  1).  IHOl-lMoa. 

A.  D.  1806. — Occupied  and  oppressed  by  the 
French.     Set;  Okumany:    A.  D.    1M!M(  (Oitohkk 

—  l)K(KMIIKU). 

A.  D.  18x0.— Annexation  to  France,  Sec; 
Fiianck:   A.  I).  1810  (FKimrAUY  — Dkckmhku). 

A.  D.  1810-X81S.— Loss  and  recovery  of  the 
autonomy  of  a  Free   City.    S*h!  (Jitikh,   Im 

I'KIlIAr-  ANI>  FUKK,  (»K    GKUMANY. 

A.  D.  1813.— Expulsion  of  the  French.     Sc*- 
(;kumany:    a.  I).  1812-181:1. 
A.  D.  1813.— Defense  by  Marshal  Davoust. 

ISfcGEKMANY:    A.I).    1813  (OCTOHKK— I)ECK.M- 

ukk). 

A.  D.  1815.— Once  more  a  Free  City  and 
a  member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation. 
8<'<'  Vienna,  Tin:  (;()N<ikkh8  ok. 

A.  D.  i888.— Surrender  of  free  privileges. — 
Absorption  in  the  Zollverein  and  Empire. 
Sca-(}K,UMASY:    A.  I).  1888. 

HAMILCAR  BARCA,  and  the  First  Punic 
War.    See  I'l'MC  Wah,  Timc  Fiust. 

HAMILTON,  Alexander,  and  the  framing 
and  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
St'C!  Unitki>  Statks  ok  A.m.:   A.   I).   1787,  and 

1787-1789 Financial    organization  of  the 

United  States  Government.  See  United 
Htatehop  Am.:  A.  1).  1789-1792;  also,  Tariff 
Le(Jihi,ation(Unitkd8t.\tes):  A.  D.  1789-1791. 

The  Federal  Party.     See  United  States 

OK  Am.:   a.    D.   1789-1792,  and  1797-1799 

Fatal  duel  with  Aaron  Burr.  See  United 
St.vtesok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1800-1807. 

hamites.-hamitic  languages. 

— Tlie  name  Ilaniltes,  as  now  used  among  eth- 
nologists, is  restrictccl  more  closely  than  it  once 
was  to  cert^iin  African  races,  whose  languages 
are  found  to  be  related.  The  languages  classed 
as  Hainitic  are  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
and  the  modem  Copts,  most  of  the  Abyssinian 
tribes,  the  Gallas  and  the  Berbers.  Some  of  the 
older  writers,  Lenorniant,  for  example,  embraced 
the  Plurnicians  and  all  their  Canaanite  neigh- 
bors among  the  Ilainites ;  but  this  is  not  now  an 
accepted  view.  It  was  undoubtedly  formed  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  theory  from  which  the 
name  Ilamites  came,  namely  that  the  people  so 
designated  were  descendants  of  Ham;  and  it 
sought  to  adjust  a  division  of  the  Ilamitic  family 
to  four  lines  of  descent,  indicated  by  the  Biblical 
account  of  the  four  sons  of  Ham, —  Cush,  Miz- 
raim,  Phut,  and  Canaan.  This  hypothesis  idcn- 
titied  the  Cushites  with  the  Ethiopians  (modern 
Abyssinians  and  Nubians),  the  descendants  of 
Mizraim  with  the  Egyptians,  those  of  Phut  with 
the  Libyans,  and  those  of  Canaan  with  the 
Canaanites,  including  the  Phoenicians.  Some 
held  that  the  Haniites  occujved  originally  a  great 
part  of  western  and  southern  Asia;  that  they 
were  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  southern  Meso- 
potamia, or  Chaldea,  southern  Persia,  and  south- 
ern Arabia,  and  were  displaced  by  the  Semites; 
also  that  they  once  inhabited  the  most  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  that  the  Carians  were  a  surviving 
remnant  of  them.  But  the  more  conservative 
sense  in  which  the  term  Ilamite  is  now  usecl  re- 
stricts it,  as  stated  above,  to  certain  races  wliich 
are  grouped  together  by  a  relationship  in  their 


languages.  WImIIht  or  not  the  I  lamitic  tongues 
have  an  afllnity  to  flic  Scndtltr  seenm  still  an 
open  (jueslion;  and,  in  fact,  the  wlioltf  subject  is 
in  an  undet(rinin(<l  slate,  as  may  hv  inferred 
from  the  following  extract:  "  The  socalled 
Ilamitic  or  subScmitic  languages  of  Northern 
Africa  .  .  .  exhibit  resemliianccH  to  the  lan- 
guage of  ancient  Egypt  as  well  as  to  tiiose  of 
the  Sendtic  family,  in  tiie  Libyan  dialects  we 
lind  the  same  double  verbal  form  employed  with 
the  same  double  functi(m  as  in  Assyrian,  and 
throughout  the  'Haniiti(!'  languages  the  causa- 
tive is  denoted  by  a  pretlxed  sibilant  as  it  was  in 
the  parent  Semitic  speech.  We  cannot  argue, 
however,  from  language  to  nice,  .  .  .  and  the 
Libyans  have  ethnologically  no  connection  with 
the  Semites  or  the  Egyptians.  Moreover,  in 
several  instances  the  'Ilandtic'  dialects  are 
spoken  by  trilies  of  negro  or  Nubian  origin, 
while  the  physiological  characteristics  of  the 
Egyptians  are  very  different  from  those  of  the 
Semite."— A.  H.  Sayce,  T/ui  Racea  of  the  Old 
TvHttiiiiciit,  ch.  4. 

HAMPDEN,  John.  See  England:  A.  D. 
16;J4-10:J7;  1640-1641;  1642  (.Ianuauy).  (Octo- 
!u;u— Decemijeh);  and  1643  (August — Skptem- 

HKK). 

HAMPDEN  CLUBS.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1810-1820. 

HAMPTON  COURT  CONFERENCE. 
See  En<iland:  A.  1).  1004. 

HAMPTON  ROADS  PEACE  CONFER- 
ENCE. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1865  (Fkbhuaky). 

HANAU,  Battle  of.    See  Gehmany:   A.  D. 

1813  (OCTOHEIl— DECKMnEU). 

HANCOCK,  John,  and  the  American  Revo- 
lution. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1775 
(.May — August);  and  1770  (J ui.-^). 

HANDVESTS.     See  Netherlands:   A.  D. 

ir)r)9-ir)02. 

HANES. —  An  ancient  Egyptian  city,  once 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  by  that  name  (Isaiah  xxx. 
4).  Its  ruins  have  been  identified,  about  70  miles 
above  Cairo,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile. 
The  Egyptian  name  of  the  city  was  Chenensu ;. 
the  Greek  name  lleracleopolis. — U.  S.  Poole, 
CitieH  of  Eqiipt,  ch.  3. 

HANNIBAL,  The  war  of,  with  Rome.  Sce^ 
Punic  War,  The  Second. 

HANOVER,  OR  BRUNSWICK-LUNE- 
BURG :  Origin  of  the  Kingdom  and  House. 
See  Saxony:  The  Old  Duchy,  and  A.  D.  1178- 
1183. 

The  Guelf  connection.  See  Guelfs  and 
Giiihkllines;  and  Ebte,  House  op. 

A.  D.  1529. — The  Duke  joins  in  the  Protest 
which  gave  origin  to  the  name  Protestants. 
SeePAi'Air;:  A.  1).  irj2r)-1529. 

A.  D.  1546.  —  Final  separation  from  the 
Wolfenbiittel  branch  of  the  House. —  The  two 
principalities  of  Brunswick  and  LUneburp,  which 
had  been  divided,  were  reunited  by  Ernest,  called 
the  Confessor.  On  his  death,  in  1546,  they  were 
again  divided,  the  heir  of  his  elder  son  taking 
Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel,  or  Brunswick,  and  the 
younger  receiving  Brunswick-Lllneburg,  or  Han- 
over. From  the  latter  branch  sprang  the  Elec- 
toral House  of  Hanover,  and  the  present  royal 
family  of  England ;  from  the  former  descended 
the  Ducal  Brunswick  family. — Sir  A.  Halliday, 
Annals  of  the  llouse  of  Hanover,  bk.  9  {v.  2). 
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MANOVEK. 


IIAN8A  TOWNS. 


A.  D.  1648.— Loiiet  and  acquisitions  in  the 
Peace  of  Weatphalia.— The  aitcrnatinK  Biih- 
opric.     Srr  Umimanv     a.  i>    KUh 

A.  D.  169a.— Rise  to  Electoral  nnk.  Sic 
(iKIlMANV:   A.   I).   MUM   I  to:.;  ami  1 1 '.•.■;    I  I. "i','. 

A.  D.  1694-1696.  The  war  of  the  Grand 
Alliance  against  Loui»  XIV.  S.<>  FitANti.:  A.l>. 
lOill:  aiHl  ililCi  KilHl 

A.  D.  1701.— Settlement  of  the  Succession 
of  the  Brunswick-LUnebcrg  line  to  the  Eng- 
lish Crown.     Sec  IImu.aM):  A.  D    17(H. 

A.  D.  1714.— Succession  of  the  Elector  to 
the  British  Crown.     Si-  Knulxmi:  A.  D.  17lt. 

A.  D.  1720.  -Acquisition  of  the  duchies  of 
Bremen    and    Vcrden    by    the    Elector.     S<c 

St  AMU.NAVIAN    STATKS   (SWKUKS):     A.    I  >.     171U- 

ITJI. 

A.  D.  1741.  -The  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession:   Neutrality  declared.     Scr  Aistuia: 

A.    1).    iril  (Al  (ilMT— NoVKMIlKIl). 

A.  D.  1745.— The  English-Hanoverian  de- 
feat at  Fontenoy.  N c  Nktiikui.ands  (Tiik 
Ai  s'riti\N  l'i«>\  i.s(  i>):  \.  I).  17ir>. 

A.  D.  1757-1762.— French  attack  and  British 
defense  of  the  electorate  in  the  Seven  Years 
War.  Sif  Gkhmanv;  \.  D.  17'(7  (Jri.v— Dk- 
( KMiiKit),  t(i  l7(il-17(i:J. 

A.  D.  1763. — The  Peace  of  Paris,  ending 
the  Seven  Years  War.  Sec  Skvkn  Vkauj* 
\Vau:    Tiik  Tkkatiks. 

A.  D.  1776.— Troops  hired  to  Great  Britain 
for  service  in  the  American  War.  Sec  I'mti;!) 
Statks  ok  .\m.:  a.  ll.  177(J  (.Iani  un — .liM). 

A.  D.  1801-1803.— Annexation  of  Osnabruck. 
Sec  (Jkicmany;   A.  I).  IHIIl  -  1H();{. 

A.  D.  1803-1806.— Seizure  by  the  French.— 
Cession  to  Prussia.     Sec  K»an(  i:;  A.  D.  1803- 

IHOIt;    tind  (iKIiMANY:    ISdd  (.IaM'AIIY— AtdlKT). 

A.  D.  1807.  -Absorbed  in  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia.  Sec  Gkiimany:  A.  1).  1807  (.IiMi 
— Iri.Y). 

A.  D.  1810. — Northern  part  annexed  to 
France.  S«-  Fiian(  1;:  A.  1).  1^10  (Fkiiiuahy 
— Dkckmiikii). 

A.  D,  1813. — Deliverance  from  Napoleon. — 
Restoration  to  the  King  of  England.  See 
(ii.HMANY:  A.  i).  imii  (OcroiiKu — Dkckmukk). 
A.  D.  1815.— Raised  to  the  rank  of  a  king- 
dom, with  territorial  enlargement.  Sec  Vi- 
ICNNA.  Till-;  ('ox(iui:ss  ok. 

A.  D.  1837.— Separation  of  the  Crown  from 
that  of  Great  Britain.— "  From  tlie  liour  that 
tlic  Crown  of  these  kingdoms  [(Jrcat  Britain  and 
Ireland  1  devolvcid  tiixm  (^iieen  Victoria,  dates  a 
clianue  which  was  a  real  blessing  in  tiic  relations 
of  the  Sovereign  to  tiie  Continent  of    Kurope. 
Hanover  was  at  that  instant  wholly  separated 
from  Oreat  Hritain.     By  the  law  c-f  that  country 
u  female  could  not  reign  except  In  dcfiuilt  of 
heirs  male  in  the  Uoyal  family.     But  iu  addition 
to  the  great  ndvantiigo  of  separating  the  policy 
of  England  wholly  from  the  intrigues  nnd  coni- 
plicatious  of  a  petty  German  State,  it  was  an  im- 
mediate nappiuess  that  the  most  hated  and  in 
some  respects  the  most  dangerous  num  in  these 
islands  was  removed  to  a  sphere  where  his  polili- 
cul  system  might  be  %vorkod  out  with  less  danger 
to  the  good  of  society  tiian  amongst  a  people 
where    his    influence   was    associated   with   the 
grossest  follies  of  Toryism  and  the  darkest  de- 
signsofOnmgei.sm.    ()n  the  24th  of, Tunc  theduko 
of  C'uniberlHud,  now  Ix-eome  Ernest  Augustus, 
King  of  Hanover,  left  Loudon.     On  the  38th  he 


made  a  Holeniii  entnincc  into  the  capital  nf  his 
states,  and  at  once  exhibited  to  his  new  subjects 
his  cliaracler  and  disposition  by  refusing  to  re 
ceive  a  deputation  of  the  ChamlxTs,  who  came 
to  (ilTer  him  their  homage  and  their  congratula- 
tions.     By  a  proclannition  of  the  Tttli  of  .Mily  he 
iiimounced  his  intentiun  to  abolish  the  reprewn 
tative  constitution,  which  he  had  previously  re 
fused  to  ncognize  by  the  customary  oath.     We 
shall  hav«!  little  further  occasion  to  notice  the 
course!  of  this  worst  disciple  of  the  old  school  of 
intolerance   and    irresponsible    govcriuuent,  and 
we  may  therefore  at  once  stale  that  he  succeeded 
in  clepriving  Hanover  of  the  forms  of  freedoni 
under  which  she  had  begun  to  live;  ejected  from 
their  ollices  and  banished  some  of  the  ablest  pro 
O'ssors  of  the  I'liiverHity  of  <J(ittingen,  who  had 
ventured  to  thiidc  that  letters  would  tloiirish  best 
in  a  free  soil;  and  reached  the  height  of  his  am 
bition  in  becoudng  the  representative  of  what 
«'ver  in  sovcreiLru  power  was  most  repugnant  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age."— C.  Knight,  Ihpular  Ifint. 
of  h'li;/..  >\  H,  ,•//.  2!J. 

A.  D.  x866. —  Extinction  of  the  kingdom.— 
Absorption  by  Prussia.     S d  Gku.manv:  A.  I>. 

1M(1((.  

HANOVER,  The  Allienceof.     See  Spain: 

A.  I).  17i;!-17',M 

HANOVER  JUNCTION,  Engagement  at. 
See  UNrrici)  Statksok  A.M. :  A.  1>.  18«'J(May— 
.Ji:nk:  Viiumnia). 

H ANSA  TOWNS,  The.— "In  conseipieiu'e 
of  Ihv  libcrly  and  seciiriy  enjoyed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  free  towns  [of  (icrinanv  —  see 
CiTiKs:  lMiM;uiAi,Axnrui;i;,<)KGi;iiMANY^,while 
the  rest  of  the  country  v.as  a  i)rey  to  all  the  evils 
of  feudal  anarchy  aiul  opi)ression,  they  nuule  a 
<'omparativel}'  ra|)id  i)rogress  in  wealth  and 
])opidation.  Nuremb.rg,  Augsburg,  Worms. 
Spires,  Frankfort,  aiu'i  other  cities,  becanu-  at  an 
early  period  cclebrati-d  alike  for  the  extent  of 
their  commerce,  the  'uagnilicence  of  their  build- 
ings, and  the  opid^nce  of  their  citizens.  .  .  . 
The  ('oininereial  sp'rit  awakened  in  the  north 
about  the  same  time  as  in  the  south  of  Germany. 
Hamburgh  was  founded  by  Charlenuigne  in  tfie 
beginning  of  the  nmlli  century,  in  the  intention 
of  .serving  as  a  fort  to  bridle  the  Saxons,  who 
had  been  subjugated  by  the  emperor.  Its 
favourable  situation  on  the  Elbe  necessarily 
rendered  it  a  <■(  iiunercial  emporium.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  .wclfth  century,  the  iidiabitants, 
who  had  already  been  extensively  engaged  in 
naval  enterprizes,  began  to  form  the  design  of 
emancipating  tln'mselves  from  the  authority  of 
their  covuits,  and  of  becoming  a  sovereign  an<I 
independent  state;  and  in  1181)  they  obtained  an 
Imperial  charter  which  gave  them  various  priv- 
ileges, including  among  others  the  jwwer  of  elect- 
ing councillors,  or  aldermen,  to  whom,  in  con- 
junction with  t/ie  deputy  of  the  count,  the 
government  of  the  town  was  to  be  entrusted. 
Not  long  after  Hamburgh  became  entirely  free. 
In  1224  the  citizens  purcha.sed  from  Count  Al- 
bert the  renunciation  of  all  his  rights,  whether 
real  or  pretended,  to  any  property  in  or  sov<'r- 
eignty  over  the  town,  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
And  the  government  was  thus  early  placed  on 
that  liberal  footing  on  which  it  has  ever  since  re- 
mained. Lubeck,  situated  on  the  Trave,  was 
founded  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
It  rapidly  grew  to  be  u  place  of  great  trade.     It 
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Woftmp  the  nrliifliml  cinporliiiu  for  the  crtm- 
iiicHTDf  till-  IJiillic,  iinil  its  nicrclmnts  cxlcndcil 
lliclr  (IciiliiiKs  to  Iliily  mill  (In-  l.cvaiil.  At  ii 
piTi(Ml  wlicn  imvijrutliiii  was  Hlitl  liii|Mrr<(l,  itiul 
wlii'ii  ll.i!  Hcas  w«T(!  iiilVMlctl  with  i)irul('M,  it  wiis 
of  urt'Ul  iiiipDrtiiiitf  ti)  b(!  iihh-  to  iiiainlniii  k  siifc 
liitiTcoiirHe  by  hkiiil  iMtwirii  liiihcck  ami  llain- 
liiirKh,  aH  by  that  iiicaim  the  (lillUiilt  and  dan- 
gcroiiH  imvliratioii  of  the  Hound  was  avoided. 
And  it  is  said  ity  son.,-,  tliat  tlic  first  |)o]ilicid 
(iiiion  between  these  cities  had  the  ]>rote(tion  of 
ii\erihaiidi/(!  carried  between  them  by  land  for  its 
.sole  oliject.  IJiit  this  is  contradicti'd  by  hanibec 
in  Ids  'OrlKines  naniliiir>;<'»ses '  (lil).  xl.,  pa.  'ii\). 
.  lint  whatever  may  havo  been  the  motives 
which  led  to  the  alliance  between  tliese  two  cities, 
it  was  tilt!  origin  of  the  famous  llanseatic  League, 
so  ca'dcfl  from  the  (Jerman  word  'hansa,'  signi- 
fying a  corporation.  There  is  no  very  distinct 
<'videnee  as  to  the  time  when  the  alliance  in  (jues- 
lion  was  established;  but  the  more  general 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  dates  from  tlic  year 
1241.  .  .  .  From  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
<;entury,  the  progress  of  conuntrce  and  naviga- 
tio'i  in  tlie  north  was  cxcccdinglv  rai)id.  The 
countries  which  stretch  along  the  bottom  of  the 
Baltic  from  Ilolsteln  to  Hus.sia,  and  whhdi  had 
been  occupied  by  barbarous  tribes  of  Sclavonic 
origin,  were  then  subjugated  by  the  Kings  of 
Dennmrk,  the  Dukes  of  Saxony,  and  other 
princes.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
being  externunated,  their  place  was  tilled  by 
German  colonists,  who  founded  the  towns  of 
Stralsund,  Uost(M;k,  Wismar,  etc.  Prussia  and 
Polanil  were  afterwards  subjugated  by  the 
Christian  princes,  and  the  Kniglits  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order.  So  that  in  a  comparatively  short 
period,  the  foundations  of  civilization  and  the  arts 
were  laid  in  countries  wliose  barbarism  had  ever 
remained  impervious  to  the  Uoman  power.  The 
cities  that  were  established  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic,  and  even  in  the  Interior  of  the  countries 
bordering  upon  it,  eagerly  ;joined  the  Ilanseatic 
confederation.  They  were  uidebted  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Lubeck  for  supplies  of  the  commodities 
produced  in  more  civilized  countries,  and  they 
looked  up  to  them  for  protection  against  the 
barbarians  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 
The  progress  of  the  league  was  in  consequence 
singularly  rapid.  Previously  to  the  end  of  tlie 
thirteenth  century  it  embraced  every  considerable 
city  in  all  those  vast  countries  extending  from 
Livonia  to  Holland;  and  was  a  match  for  the 
most  powerful  n.onarchs.  The  Hanseatic  con- 
federacy was  at  its  highest  degree  of  power  and 
splendour  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  It  then  comprised  from  sixty  to 
eighty  cities,  which  were  distributed  into  four 
classes  or  circles.  Lubeck  was  at  the  head  of  the 
first  circle,  and  had  under  it  Hamburgh,  Bremen, 
Rostock,  Wismar,  etc.  Cologne  was  at  the  head 
of  the  second  circle,  with  twenty-nine  towns 
under  it.  Brunswick  was  at  the  head  of  the 
third  circle,  consisting  of  thirteen  towns.  Dantzic 
was  at  the  head  of  the  fourth  circle,  having  under 
it  eight  towns  in  its  vicinity,  besictes  several  that 
were  more  remote.  The  supreme  authority  of 
the  League  was  vested  in  the  deputies  of  the 
(lifTerent  towns  assembled  in  Congress.  In  it 
they  discussed  all  their  measures ;  decided  upon 
the  sum  that  each  city  should  contribute  to  the 
common  fund ;  and  upon  the  questions  that  arose 
hetween  the  confederacy  and  other  powers,  as 
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well  af)  those  that  frequently  arose  between  the 
different  members  of  the  confederacy.  The 
place  for  the  meeting  of  Congress  was  not  fixed, 
but  it, was  most  fr((|iienlly  held  at  Lubeck,  which 
was  cimsideretl  as  the  capital  of  tht;  Li-iigue,  and 
there  its  archives  were  kept.  .  .  .  Hesiihs  the 
towns  alreailv  mentioned,  there  wc-re  others  that 
were  denominated  confederated  cities,  or  allies. 
.  .  .  The  (ioUlen  Bull  proscribed  all  sons  of 
leagiu's  and  assoeiation.s,  as  c(mtrary  to  the 
fiuulamental  laws  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  sub- 
(irilinatioa  due  to  the  em|)eror  and  tluHlifTerent 
princes.  But  Charles  IN.,  tin?  author  of  this 
famous  edict,  judged  it  expedi"nt  to  conciliate 
the  Ilanseatic  liCaguc;  and  Ills  s\iccessors  seem 
generally  to  have  followed  his  example.  As  the 
power  of  the  confederated  cities  was  increa.sed 
and  consolidated,  they  became  more  ambitious. 
Instead  of  limiting  their  eiTorts  t()  the  mere  ad- 
vancement of  commenu'  and  their  own  protec- 
tion, they  endeavoured  to  acqidn^  the  monopoly 
of  the  trade  of  the  Xorth,  and  to  exercise  the 
sanu>  s(U't  of  dominion  over  the  Baltic  that  the 
Venetians  exercised  over  tlie  Adriatic.  For  this 
j)urp()sethey  succeeded  in  obtairdng,  partly  in 
return  for  loans  of  money,  and  j)artly  by  force, 
various  privileges  and  imimuiities  from  the 
Northern  sovereigns,  whi«'h  secured  to  them 
almo.st  the  whole  foreign  comnurce  of  Scandi 
uavia,  Denmark,  Pru.ssia,  Poland,  Ilussia,  etc. 
riiev  exclusively  carried  on  tlie  herring-tlshery 
of  tlie  Sound,  at  the  .same  time  that  they  en- 
(ieav  ued  to  obstruct  and  hinder  the  navigation 
of  fiuign  vessels  in  the  Baltic.  .  .  .  The  Kings 
of  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway  were  fre- 
fjuently  engaged  in  hostilities  with  tlie  Han.se 
towns.  They  regarded,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
not  without  pretty  good  reason,  the  privileges 
acquired  by  the  League  in  their  kingdoms  as  so 
many  usurpations.  But  their  efforts  to  abolish 
these  privileges  served,  for  more  than  two  ecu 
turies,  only  to  augment  and  extend  them.  .  .  . 
Waldemar  III.,  who  ascended  the  Dauisli  throne 
in  1840,  engaged  in  a  furious  contest  with  tlie 
League.  Success  seemed  at  first  r,\ther  to  incline 
to  his  arms.     Ultimately,  however,  he  was  coni- 

f)letely  defeated  by  the  forces  of  the  League  and 
ts  allies,  and  was  even  obliged  to  fly  from  his 
kingdom.  In  his  exile  he  prevailed  on  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Pope  to  interpose  in  his  favour.  But 
neither  the  imperial  rescripts  nor  tlie  thunders  of 
the  Vatican  were  able  to  divert  the  confederated 
cities  from  their  purposes.  At  length,  in  1370, 
the  regents,  to  whom  the  government  of  Den- 
mark had  been  intrusted  during  the  absence  of 
the  monarch,  concluded  a  peace  with  the  League 
on  the  conditions  dictated  by  the  latter;  one  of 
whicli  was  that  most  of  the  strong  places  in  the 
kingdom  should  be  given  up  to  the  League  for 
fifteen  years,  in  security  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  treaty.  Waldemar  having  as- 
sented to  tnese  humiliating  terms,  returned  soon 
after  to  Denmark.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  Hanse  towns  having  es- 
poused the  side  of  the  Count  of  Ilolstein,  who 
was  at  war  with  Eric  X.,  King  of  Denmark,  sent 
an  armament  of  upwards  of  200  ships,  having 
more  than  12,000  troops  on  board,  to  the  assis- 
tance of  their  ally.  This  powerful  aid  decided 
the  contest  in  his  favour.  Nearly  at  the  same 
time  the  League  raised  their  ally,  Albert  of 
Mecklenburgh,  to  the  throne  of  Norway,  who 
confirmed  to  them  several  important  commercial 
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f)rivilcgcs.  In  their  contests  with  Sweden,  dur- 
ns  the  fourteenth  and  lifteentli  eenturies,  tlie 
Ix'ague  were  equally  suecessfiii.  Such,  ind  'ed, 
was  their  aseendaney  in  tliut  kingdom,  tliat  tliey 
were  authorized  to  nominate  sonic  of  the  princi- 
pal niugistrates  in  most  of  the  Swedish  maritime 
towns  of  anv  importance!  .  .  .  The  town  of 
Wisby,  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  Iheislandof 
Gothland,  became,  during  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Ijcagui-,  one  of  its  jirincipal  depots,  and  also 
one  of  the  best  freiiuented  emporiums  of  tiie 
North.  But  Wisby  is  chiefly  famous  from  its 
name  having  become  identified  with  the  code  of 
maritime  laws  that  was  long  of  paramount 
authority  in  the  Baltic.  .  .  .  The  principal 
Northern  jurists  and  historians  regard  the  Wisby 
code,  or  compilation,  as  anterior  to  the  code,  or 
comi)ilatioii,  denominated  the  Uules  or  Judg- 
ments of  Oleroii,  and  as  being  in  fact  the  most 
ancient  monument  of  the  maritime  laws  of  the 
middle  ages.     But  no  learning  or  ingenuity  can 

f;ive  plausibility  to  so  improbable  a  theory.  .  .  . 
n  order  to  facilitate  and  extend  their  commercial 
transactions,  the  Loagi:c  established  various 
factories  in  foreign  countries,  the  principal  of 
■which  were  at  Novogorod  in  Russia,  London  in 
England,  Bruges  in  the  Netherlands,  and  Bergen 
In  Norway.  Novogorod,  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Volkof  with  the  Imler  Lake,  wr.s, 
for  a  lengthened  period,  the  most  renowned  em- 
porium m  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Europe. 
.  .  .  The  merchants  of  the  Hanse  towns,  or 
Hansards,  as  they  were  then  commonly  termed, 
were  established  in  London  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  their  factory  here  was  of  considerable  magni- 
tude and  importance.  They  enjoyed  various 
privileges  and  immunities;  tliey  were  permitted 
to  govL-rn  themselves  by  their  own  laws  and 
regulations;  the  custody  of  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  city  (Bishopsgate)  was  committed  to  their 
care;  and  the  duties  on  various  so'is  of  imported 
commodities  were  considerably  reduced  in  their 
favour.  These  privileges  necessarily  e.xcited  the 
ill-will  and  animosity  of  the  English  merchants. 
.  .  .  The  League  exerted  themselves  vigorously 
in  defence  of  their  privileges;  and  having  de- 
clared war  against  England,  thw  succeeded  in  ex- 
cludii  J  our  vessels  from  the  Baltic,  and  acted 
with  such  energy,  that  Edward  IV.  was  glad  to 
come  to  an  accommodation  with  them,  on  tenns 
which  were  anything  but  honourable  to  the 
English.  In  the  treaty  for  this  purpose,  nego- 
tiated in  1474,  the  privileges  of  the  merchants  of 
the  Hanse  towns  were  renewed,  and  the  king 
assigned  to  them,  in  absolute  property,  a  large 
space  of  ground,  with  the  buildings  upon  it,  in 
Thames  Street,  denominated  the  Stwl  Yard, 
whence  the  Hanse  merchants  have  been  com- 
monly denominated  the  A.S8ociation  of  the  Steel 
Yard.  .  .  .  In  1498,  all  direct  commerce  with  the 
Netherlands  being  suspended,  the  trade  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Hanse  merchants,  whose  com- 
merce was  in  consequence  very  ,;/■  My  extended. 
But,  according  as  the  spirit  of  commercial  enter- 
prise awakened  in  the  nation,  and  as  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  prosecution  of  foreign  tmde 
came  to  be  better  known,  the  privileges  of  the 
Hanse  r  ./chants  became  more  and  more  ob- 
noxious. They  were  in  consequence  considerably 
modified  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and 
Henry  VIII.,  and  were  at  length  wholly  abol- 
ished in  1597.  The  different  individuals  belong- 
ing to  the  factory  in  London,  as  well  as  those  be- 


longing to  the  other  factories  of  the  League,  lived 
together  at  a  common  table,  and  were  enjoined 
to  observe  ti.  strictest  celibacy.  ...  By  means 
of  their  factory  at  Bergen,  and  of  the  privileges 
which  had  been  either  granted  to  or  usurped  by 
them,  the  I.,eague  enjoyed  for  a  lengthened 
jjcriod  the  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  Norway. 
But  the  principal  factory  of  the  League  was  at 
Bruges  in  the  Netherlands.  Bruges  became,  it 
a  very  early  period,  one  of  the  first  commerc.al 
cities  of  Europe,  and  the  (jcntre  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive trade  carried  on  to  the  north  of  ItJily. 
The  art  of  navigation  in  the  thirteenth  and  four 
teenth  centuries  was  so  imperfect,  that  a  voyage 
from  Italy  to  the  Baltic  and  back  again  could  not 
be  performed  in  a  single  season,  and  hence,  for 
the  sake  of  their  mutual  convenience,  the  Italian 
and  Ilanseatic  merchants  determined  on  establish- 
ing a  magazine  or  store-house  of  their  respecti\  c 
products  in  some  intermediate  situatiou.  Bruges 
was  fixed  upon  for  this  purpose,  a  distinction 
which  it  seems  to  have  owed  as  much  to  the 
freedom  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
liberality  of  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries, 
as  to  the  conveniency  of  its  situation.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  preference,  Bruges  speedily  rose 
to  the  very  highest  rank  among  commercial 
cities,  and  became  a  place  of  vast  wealth.  .  .  . 
*»  ■■  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
power  of  the  confederacy,  laough  still  very  for 
midable,  began  to  decline.  This  was  not  owing 
to  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  its  leaders, 
but  to  the  progress  of  that  improvement  it 
had  done  so  much  to  promote.  .  .  .  Lubeck, 
Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  the  towns  in  their 
vicinity,  were  latterly  the  only  ones  that 
had  any  interest  in  its  maintenance.  The  cities 
in  Zealand  and  Holland  joined  it,  chiefly  because 
they  would  otherwise  have  been  excluded  from 
the  commerce  of  the  Baltic ;  and  those  of  Prussia, 
Poland  and  Russia  did  the  same,  because,  had 
they  not  belonged  to  it,  they  would  have  been 
shut  out  from  all  intercourse  with  strangers. 
When,  however,  the  Zealandei-s  and  Hollanders 
became  sufficiently  powerful  at  sea  to  be  able  to 
vindicate  their  right  to  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Baltic  by  force  of  arms,  they  immediately 
seceded  from  the  League ;  and  no  sooner  had  the 
ships  of  the  Dutch,  the  English,  etc.,  begun  to 
trade  directly  with  the  Polish  and  Prussian 
Hanse  Towns,  than  these  nations  also  embraced 
the  first  opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  it. 
...  At  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  cities  of  Lubeck,  Hamburgh,  and  Bremen 
were  all  that  continued  to  acknowledge  tlie 
authority  of  the  League." —  History  of  the  Han- 
neaticlxdf/ne  {Foreign  Qiiarterh/ Iiei\,  Jan.,  1831). 

Also  in:  8.  A.  Dunham,  IIiDt.  of  the  Germanic 
Empire,  hk.  1,  ch.  4  (c.  2).— C.  "Walford,  Outline 
Hist,  of  the  Hanseatie  Learfne  {Royal  Hist.  the. 
Traiui.,  r.  9). — H.  Zimmem,  The  Hansa  Towuk 
{Stoi-ies  of  the  Nations).—,].  Yeats,  The  Groteth 
and  Vicissitudes  of  Commerce. — See,  also.  Cities, 
Impeiual  and  Fhee,  of  Gkkmany  ;  and  Scandi- 
navian States:  A.  D.  1018-1397. 

HANSE  OF  LONDON,  The  Flemish,  See 
Fi.andkhs:  13tii  Centuhy. 

HANSEATIC  LEAGUE.  See  Hansa 
Towns. 

HAOMA.     See  Soma. 

HAFSBURG,  or  HABSBURG,  Oripn 
and  rise  of  the  House  of,  See  Alstkia:  A.  D. 
1246-1282. 
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HAPSBURG-LORRAINE,  The  House  of. 
Set'  Austria :  A.  I).  1745  (Sei'temukr— Ocxo- 

IJKK). 

HARALD  IV.,  King  of  Norway,  A.  I). 
li;{4-113« Harald  Blaatand,  King  of  Den- 
mark,   1)41-901 Harald  Graafield,  Kine  of 

Norway,  903-977 Harald  Hardrade,  King 

of    Nc-way,   1047-1006 Harald    Harfager, 

King  of  Norway,  86:1-934 Harald  Sweyn- 

son,  King  of  Denmark,  1076-1080. 

H ARAN.— "From  Ur,  Abraham's  fiither  had 
migrated  to  Ilaran,  in  the  northern  part  of  Meso- 
potamia, on  the  high  road  which  led  from  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria  into  Syria  and  Palestine.  Why 
lie  should  have  migrat"d  to  so  distant  a  city  lias 
been  a  great  puzzle,  and  has  tempted  scholars  to 
place  both  Ur  and  Ilaran  in  wrong  localities; 
but  here,  again,  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  have 
at  last  furnished  us  with  the  key.  As  far  back 
as  the  Accadian  epoch,  the  district  in  which 
Haran  was  built  belonged  to  the  rulers  of  Baby- 
lonia; Haran  was,  in  fact,  the  frontier  town  of  the 
empire,  commanding  at  once  the  highway  into  the 
west  and  the  fords  of  the  Euphrates;  the  name 
itself  was  an  Accadian  one,  signifying  '  the  road. ' " 
—A.  H.  Sayce,  Fre^h  Light  from  the  AKcient 
Monuments,  eh.  2. — The  site  of  Haran  is  generally 
identified  with  that  of  the  later  cit_y  of  Carrhae. 

HARD-SHELL  DEMOCRATS.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  184r)-1846. 

HARDENBURG'S  REFORM  MEAS- 
URES IN  PRUSSIA,  See  Geum.\ny:  A.  I). 
1807-1808. 

HARDICANUTE,  OR  HARTHACNUT, 
King  of  Denmark,  A.  I).  1035-1042;  King  of 
England,  A.  D.  1040-1042. 

HARDINGE,  Lord,  The  Indian  administra- 
tion of.     See  India:  A.  D.  1845-1849. 

HARFLEUR.— Capture  by  Henry  V.  See 
Fuance:  a.  I).  141o. 

HARGR^AVE'S  SPINNING-JENNY,  In- 
vention of.     See  C'oTTON  Manukacti'HE. 

HARII,  OR  ARII,  The.     See  Lyui.vns. 

HARLAW,  Battle  ^of  (1411).  — A  very 
memorable  battle  in  Scottish  history,  fought 
July  34,  1411,  between  the  Highlanders  and 
Lowlanders  of  the  country.  Donald,  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  was  then  practically  an  independent 
sovereign  of  the  western  Highland.^  of  Scotland, 
as  well  as  the  islands  opposite  their  shore.  lie 
claimed  still  larger  domains  and  invaded  the 
lowland  districts  to  make  his  claim  good.  The 
defeat  inflicted  upon  him,  at  heavy  cost  to  the 
victors,  was  felt,  says  ]Mr.  Benton  in  his  "  History 
of  Scotland,"  as  a  more  memorable  deliverance 
even  than  that  of  Banuockburn.  The  indepen- 
dence of  the  Lord  of  the  Isle  was  not  extin- 
guished until  sixty  years  later.  "The  battle  of 
Ilarlaw  and  its  consequences  were  of  the  highest 
importance,  since  they  might  be  said  to  decide 
the  superiority  of  the  more  civilized  regions  of 
Scotland  over  those  inhabited  by  the  Celtic 
tribes,  who  remained  almost  as  savage  a,s  their 
forefathers  the  Dalriads. "— Sir  W.  Scott,  IliHt.  of 
fkotldtul,  ch.  17. 

HARLEM.    See  Haaklem. 

HARMAR'S  EXPEDITION  AGAINST 
THE  INDIANS.  See  Northwest  Terri 
TORY:  A.  D.  1790-1795. 

ilARMOSTS.     See  Si-arta:  B.  C.  404-403. 

HAROLD  (the   Dane),   King  of  England, 

A.  D.  1037-1040 Harold  (the  Saxon),  King 

of  England,  1066. 


HAROUN 

786-809. 


AL   RASCHID,  Caliph,  A.  I). 


HARPER'S  FERRY:  A.  D.  1859.— John 
Brown's  invasion.  S.c  I'mted  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  1).  1859. 

A.  D.  1861  (April).— Arsenal  destroyed  and 
abandoned  by  the  Federal  garrison. — Occu- 
pied by  the  Rebels.  Sec  United  States  <>k 
A.M.;  A.  1).  1801  (Ai'Uii,). 

A.  D.  1862.— Capture  by  the  Confederates. 
See  United  St.vi-es  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1862  (Sei'- 
tember:  Maryi..\nd). 

HARRISON,  General  Benjamin,  Presiden- 
tial election  and  administration.  See  United 
Statkhok  Am.  :  A.  1).  1888.  to  1892. 

HARRISON,  General  William  Henry  :  In- 
dian campaign  and  battle  of  Tippecanoe.    See 

United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1811 In  the 

War  of  1812.    See  United  St.\te8  of  Am.  : 

A.  I).  1812-1813 Presidency  for  one  month. 

— Death.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I). 
1840. 

HARRISON'S  LANDING,  The  Army  of 
the  Potomac  at.  See  United  St.\teh  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1802  (.1 UNE— .July:  Virgini.\),  and  (July 
— August:  Viroini.^). 

HARROW  SCHOOL.  See  Education, 
>Iodern:  European  Countries. — England. 

HARTFORD,  CONN.:   A.  D.  1634-1637.— 

The  beginnings  of  the  city.  See  Connecticut: 
A.  I).  1031;  and  1034-1037. 

A.  D.  1650.— The  Treaty  with  the  Dutch  of 
New  Netherland.    See  New  York:  A.  I).  1050. 

A.  D.  1687.— The  hiding  of  the  Charter.  Sec 
Connecticut  :  A.  D.  1085-1687. 


HARTFORD  CONVENTION,  The.  See 
Uniticd  States  ok  .V.m.  :  A.  1).  1814  (I)ecem- 
her). 

HARTHACNUT.     See  Hardic.\nutk. 

HARUSPICES,  The.— "The  haruspices, 
nearly  related  to  the  augures,  were  of  Etruscan 
origin.  Under  the  [Uoiiian]  Republic  they  were 
consulted  only  in  a  few  individual  cases;  under 
the  emperors  they  gained  more  importance,  re- 
maining, however,  inferior  to  the  other  priestly 
colleges.  They  also  expounded  and  procured 
lightnings  and  'prodigies,'  and  moreover  ex- 
amined the  intestines  of  sacrificed  animals.  .  .  . 
Heart,  liver  and  lungs  were  carefully  e.xamined, 
every  anomaly  being  explained  in  a  favourable 
or  unfavourable  sense." — E.  Guhl  and  W.  Koner, 
Life  of  the  Greekn  nnd  Jlomann,  sect.  103. 

HARVARD  ANNEX.  See  Educ.vtion, 
Modern:  Reforms.  &c'.  :  A.  D.  1804-1891. 

HARVARD  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVER- 
SITY. See  Education,  Modern:  A.merica: 
A.  I).  1035,  and  1030. 

HASHEM,  Caliph:  A.  O.  724-74.3. 

HASMONEANS,OR  ASMONEANS.  See 
Jews:  B.  C.  IC  i-4(). 

HASSAN,  Caliph:  A.  D.  661. 

HASSIDIN,  The.— A  scrt  of  Jewish  mystics 
which  rose  during  the  17th  century  in  Podolia, 
Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Hungary  and  neighboring 
regions. — H.  II.  Milman,  lliitt.  <f  the  Jews,  r.  3, 
bk.  28. 

HAST  ATI.     See  Legion,  Roman. 

HASTENBACK,  Battle  of.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1757  (July— Decemher). 
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HASTING,  The  Northman.  Sec  Normans: 
A.  1).  H4!i-s(;((. 

HASTINGS,  Marquisof  (Lord  Moira).— The 
Indian  administration  of.  Sif  India:  A.  I). 
180.')-IM|(). 

HASTINGS,  Warren  :  His  administration 
in  India  —His  impeachment  and  Trial.  See 
India:  a.  I).  177;i-17sr);  and  1:^5-17!)."). 

HASTINGS,  OR  SENLAC,  Battle  of.  See 
E.Ncir.AND:  A.  1).  l()fJ()(()(Toiii:it). 

HATFIELD  CHASE.— A  vast  swamp  in 
the  West  Hiding  of  Yorksliirc,  England,  180,000 
acres  in  extent,  whieli  was  sold  by  the  crown  in 
the  nign  of  Charles  I.  to  a  Hollander  who  drained 
and  reclaimed  it.  It  had  been  a  forest  in  early 
times  and  was  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  between 
Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  and  Edwin  of  Northum- 
berland.—J.  C.  Brown,  Fortst»of  England,  pt.  1, 
ch.  2,  i>ect.  2. 

HATRA. — "  llatra  [in  central  Mesopotamia] 
b('<  nine  known  as  a  placeof  iniportance  in  theearly 
part  of  the  second  century  after  Christ.  It  suc- 
cessfully resisted  Trajan  in  A.  1).  116,  and  Severus 
in  A.  I).  11)8.  It  is  then  described  as  a  large  and 
populous  city,  defended  by  strong  and  extensive 
walls,  and  containing  within  it  a  temple  of  the 
Sun,  celebrated  for  the  great  value  of  its  olTerings. 
It  enjoyed  its  own  kings  at  this  time,  who  were 
regarded  as  of  Arabian  stock,  and  were  among 
the  more  important  of  the  Parthian  tributary 
monarchs.     Hy  the  year  A.  D.  363  Ilatra  had 

fone  to  ruin,  and  is  then  described  as  '  long  since 
cserted.'  Its  nourishing  period  thus  belongs  to 
the  space  between  A.  1).  lOU  and  A.  I).  300." 
The  ruins  of  Hatra,  now  called  El-IIaillir,  were 
"visited  by  Mr.  Layard  in  1846,  and  described  at 
length  by  Mr.  Ro.ss  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
'Journal  of  the  Itoyal  Geographical  Society,' as 
well  as  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  '  History  of 
Architecture.'"  —  G.  Kawlinson,  Sixth  Great 
Oricntiil  }f<>nairhii,  ch.  22. 

HATS  AND  CAPS,  Parties  of  the.  See 
Scandinavian  States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1720- 
1793. 

HATTERAS  EXPEDITION,  The.  See 
United  States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1861  (August: 
NouTU  Cakolina). 

H ATUNTAQUI,  Battle  of.  See  Ecuador  : 
The  AnoiiKiiNAL  kingdom. 

HAVANA.     See  Cuha:  A.  D.  1514-1851. 

HAVELOCK'S  CAMPAIGN  IN  INDIA. 
See  India:  A.  I).  1857-18r)8. 

HAVRE :  A,  D.  1563-1564.— Occupation  by 
the  English.  —  Siege  and  recovery  by  the 
French.     See  France:  A.  D.  1503-1564. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS,  The.— The  Ha- 
waiian or  Sandwich  Archipelago,  in  the  North 
Pacific  ocean,  "consists  of  the  seven  large  and 
inhabited  volcanic  islands  of  Oahu,  Kauai,  Nii- 
hau,  Maui,  >Iolokai,  Lanai,  and  Hawaii,  and  the 
four  bare  and  rockv  islets  of  Kaula,  Lehua, 
Kahoolawe,  and  Molokini,  with  a  tntal  area  of 
8,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  scarcely 
more  than  50,000  souls.  .  .  .  The  Kanakas,  as 
the  natives  are  called,  arc  amongst  the  finest  and 
most  intelligent  races  o^  the  Pacific,  and  have 
become  thoroughly  'Europeanised,' or,  perhaps 
rather, 'Americanised.'.  .  .  The  Ilawaiians,  like 
all  other  Polynesians,  are  visiblv  decreasing  in  a 
constantly  increasing  r&iw."— Stanford's  Com- 
pendium of  Geog. :  Aimtralnnia,  r/i."24.— "Gae- 
tano  discovered  one  of  the  Sandwich  [Hawaiian] 
Islands  in  1542;   and,   following    him,   Quiros 


found  Tahiti  and  the  New  Hebrides.  Sea  voy- 
ages in  the  Pacitic  multiplied,  but  that  sea  long 
continued  the  exclusive  theatre  of  the  enterprises 
of  tlie  Si^aniards  and  Portuguese.  .  .  .  Native 
traditions  refer  to  the  arrival  of  strangers  a  long 
time  before  Cook's  ai)pearance.  In  the  .seven 
teenth  century  S[)iinisli  merchantmen  were  cross 
iug  the  Pacific,  and  might  have  refreshed  at  these 
islands.  The  buccaneers,  too,  may  have  found 
the  small  harbour  a  convenient  place  of  conceal- 
ment."— -M.  Hopkins,  Ilamiii:  Tiic  Pad,  Present 
and  Future  of  thr  hland  Kingdom,  pp.  83,  87. — 
"It  is  about  a  century  since  His  Majesty's  ships 
'  Resolution '  and  'Adventure,'  Captains  Cook 
and  Clerke,  turned  back  from  Behring  Strait 
after  an  unsucee.sslul  attempt  to  discover  the 
North- West  Passage;.  But  the  adventui  crs  were 
destined  to  light  up(m  fairer  lauds  than  those 
which  they  had  failed  to  find.  On  the  18th  of 
January,  17V8,  whilst  sailing  tlirough  the  Pacific, 
the  look-out  man  reported  land  ahead,  and  in  the 
evening  they  anchorvjd  on  the  shores  of  that 
lovely  group  of  twelve  islands,  which  they 
named  iu  honour  of  the  then  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty — Lord  Sandwich  —  better  known  to 
the  satirists  of  his  dayas  'Jemmy  Tickler,' one  of 
the  greatest  of  statesmen  and  most  abandoned  of 
men.  The  natives  received  the  strangers  gladly ; 
but  on  the  14th  of  February,  1779,  in  an  alterca- 
tion consequent  on  the  theft  of  a  boat.  Captain 
Co'  was  killed  iu  Kealakeakua  or  Karakakoa 
Bay,  in  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  or  Owhyhee,  from 
which  the  olHcial  name  of  the  country  —  the 
kingdom  of  Hawaii  — takes  its  name." — R. 
Browii,  The  Countries  of  the  World,  v.  4,  p.  23. — 
The  several  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group  were 
politically  independent  of  each  other  and  ruled 
by  dilTerent  chiefs  at  the  time  of  Captain  Cook's 
visit;  but  a  few  years  later  a  chief  named  Kame- 
hameha.  of  remarkable  qualities  and  cai)abilities, 
succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  in  the  Island  of 
Hawaii,  and  made  himself  master  in  time  of  the 
whole  group.  Dying  iu  1819,  he  left  a  consoli- 
dated kingdom  to  hia  son  Liholiho,  or  Kame- 
hameha  II.,  in  whose  reign  "  tabu  "  and  idolatry 
were  abolislicd  and  Christian  missionaries  began 
their  labors.  The  dynasty  founded  by  Kame- 
hameha  held  the  throne  until  1872.  In  1840  a 
constitution  was  proclaimed,  which  created  a 
legislative  bo<ly,  composed  of  hereditary  nobles 
and  seven  representatives  informally  elected  by 
the  people.  In  1843  the  United  States,  by  an 
ottlcial  letter  from  Daniel  Webster,  then  Sscre 
tary  of  Stiite,  "recognized  the  independence  of 
the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  and  declared,  '  a.n  the 
sense  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  government  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
ought  to  be  respected;  that  no  power  ought  to 
take  possession  of  the  islands,  either  as  a  con- 
quest 0"  for  the  purpose  of  colonization;  and 
that  no  power  ought  to  seek  for  any  undue  con 
trol  over  the  existing  government,  or  any  exclu 
sive  privileges  or  preferences  in  matters  of  com 
merce.'"  "rhe  following  year,  France  and  Eng 
land  formall}'  recognized  "the  existence  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  of  a  government  capable  of 
providing  for  the  regularity  of  its  relations  with 
foreign  nations,"  and  agreed  "  never  to  take  pos 
session,  either  directly'  or  under  the  title  of  a  pro 
tectorate,  or  under  any  other  form,  of  any  part 
of  the  territory  of  which  they  are  composed. "  In 
1852  the  constitution  was  nn'iscd.  The  legis 
lature,  formerly  sitting  in  one  body,  was  now 
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divided  into  two  liousos  and  both  onlnrgcd.  In 
1864,  liowever,  King  Kamclmnieha  V.  forced  tlic 
adoption  of  a  new  constitution  wliich  reversed 
this  bicameral  arrangement  and  restored  tlic 
single  chamber.  A  double  qualification  of  the 
suffrage,  by  property  and  by  education,  was  also 
introduced.  With  tlie  death  of  Kamehanieha  V. , 
in  1873,  his  line  ended.  His  successor,  Lunalilo, 
was  elected  by  the  legislature,  and  the  choice 
nitifled  by  a  popular  vote.  The  reign  of  Luna- 
lilo lasted  but  two  years.  His  successor,  Bavid 
Kalakaua,  was  rai.sed  to  the  throne  by  election, 
in  the  year  after  his  accession,  Ivalakaua  visited 
the  United  States,  and  soon  afterwards,  in  1875, 
a  treaty  of  reciprocity  between  the  two  countries 
was  negotiated.  This  was  renewed  and  enlarged 
in  1887.  In  1881  the  King  made  a  tour  of  the 
world.  In  the  fall  of  1890  he  came  to  California 
for  his  health ;  in  January,  1891,  he  died  at  San 
Francisco.  His  sister,  Liliuokulani,  widow  of 
an  American  resident,  succeeded  him. — W.  1). 
Alexander,  Brief  Ilhtory  of  the  Haimiian  People. 
— In  1887  a  new  constitution  had  been  adopted. 
"This  new  constitution  was  not  framed  by  the 
king  but  by  the  people  through  their  own  ap- 
pointed citizens  and  members  of  the  courts.  The 
legislative  powers  of  the  crown  which  had  been 
abridged  by  the  constitution  of  1864  were  now 
entirely  removed  and  vested  in  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  By  this  the  crown  became  an 
executive.  In  addition  to  this  provi-sion  there 
was  one  making  the  ministry  a  responsible  body 
and  depriving  the  king  of  the  right  to  nominate 
members  of  the  house  of  nobles.  .  .  .  The  legis- 
lature consists  of  a  House  of  Nobles  composed  of 
twenty-four  members,  who  are  elected  for  a  term 
of  si.K  j'ears,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  con- 
sisting of  from  twenty-four  to  forty-two  mem- 
bers elected  for  two  years.  The  Houses  sit  in 
joint  session.  In  addition  to  these  public  olHcers 
there  is  a  cabinet  "omposed  of  four  ministers 
appointed  by  the  sovereign  holding  executive 
power  and  who  may  be  removeil  upon  sufficient 
cause  by  the  legislature.  Such  was  the  form  of 
gON'erument  in  vogue  up  to  the  time  of  the  recent 
revolution  which  has  excited  the  interest  of  the 
American  government.  On  the  15th  of  January 
[1893]  .  .  .  Queen  Liliuokalani  made  the  at- 
tempt to  prcnulgate  a  new  constitution,  obvi- 
ously for  the  purpose  of  increasing  her  power  in 
the  government.  It  has  been  hinted  that  the 
queen  desired  to  benelat  in  a  pecuniary  way  by 
granting  concessions  for  the  establishment  of  a 
lottery,  and  the  importation  of  opium  into  the 
kingdom,  both  of  which  had  until  a  year  ago 
been  prohibited.  It  is  best,  however,  to  adhere 
to  fact.  The  queen  desired  more  power.  This 
new  constitution,  as  framed  by  her,  deprived  for- 
eigners of  the  right  of  franchise,  abrogated  the 
House  of  Nobles,  and  gave  to  the  queen  herself 
the  power  to  appoint  a  new  House.  This  blow 
aimed  directly  at  the  foreigners,  who  are  the 
largest  property  holders  in  the  kingdom,  stirred 
them  to  prompt  action.  The  queen's  own  minis- 
try were  unsuccessful  in  their  efforts  to  dissuade 
her  from  the  attempt  to  put  the  new  constitution 
into  effect.  The  resolve  was  not  to  be  shaken, 
however,  and  her  determination  to  carry  out  her 
plan  incited  the  people,  chiefly  the  foreigners,  to 
oppose  the  measure.  The  outcome  was  a  revo- 
lution in  which  not  a  single  life  was  sacrificed." 
— A.  A.  Black,  The  Hawaiian  Islands  (Vhnutan- 
qmn,  April,   1898,   pj).    54-57).— A  provisional 


government  set  up  bj  the  revolutionists  was  im- 
mediately recognized  by  the  United  States  Alin- 
ister,  iSlr.  Stevens,  and  commissioners  were  sent 
to  Washington  to  apply  for  the  annexation  of 
the  islands  to  the  United' States.  On  the  16th  of 
February,  1893,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Harrison,  sent  a  message  to  the  Sen- 
ate, submitting  an  annexation  treaty  and  rccom- 
hicnding  its  ratification.  Jleantime,  at  Hono- 
lulu, on  the  9th  of  February,  the  United  Slates 
Minister,  acting  without  instructions,  had  estab- 
lished a  protectorate  over  vhe  Hawaiian  Islands, 
in  the  nanie  of  the  United  States.  On  the  4th  of 
March,  a  change  in  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  occurred,  ^Mr.  Cleveland  succeeding  Mr. 
Harrison.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  President 
Cleveland  was  lo  send  a  message  to  the  Senate, 
withdrawing  the  annexation  treaty  of  his  prede- 
cessor. A  commissioner,  Mr.  Blount,  was  then 
sent  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  examine  and  re 
port  upon  the  circumstances  attending  the  change 
of  government.  On  the  18th  of  the  following 
December  the  report  of  Commissioner  Blount 
was  sent  to  Congress,  with  an  accompanying 
message  from  the  President,  in  which  latter  pa- 
pei-  the  facts  set  forth  by  the  Commissioner,  and 
the  conclusions  reached  and  action  taken  by  tlic 
United  States  Government,  were  summarized 
partly  as  follows:  "On  Saturday,  January  14, 
1893,  the  Queen  of  Hawaii,  who  had  been  con- 
templating the  proclamation  of  a  new  constitu- 
tion, had,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  and  remon- 
strances of  her  Cabinet,  renounced  it  for  the 
present  at  least.  Taking  this  relintjuished  pur- 
pose as  a  basis  of  action,  citizens  of  Honolulu, 
numbering  from  fifty  to  one  hundred,  mostly 
resident  aliens,  met  in  a  private  room  and  selec- 
ted a  so-called  committee  of  safety  composed  of 
thirteen  persons,  nine  ot  wlumi  were  foreign 
subjects,  and  composed  of  seven  Americans,  one 
Englishman,  and  one  German.  This  committee, 
though  its  designs  were  not  revealed,  had  in 
view  nothing  less  than  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  and  between  Saturday,  the  14th,  and  tlie 
following  Sunday,  the  18th  of  January — though 
exactly  what  action  was  taken  may  never  be  re- 
vealed—  they  were  certainly  in  communication 
with  the  United  States  Minister.  On  Monday 
morning  the  Queen  and  her  Cabinet  made  public 
pruclamation,  with  a  notice  which  was  specially 
served  apon  the  representatives  of  all  foreign 
governments,  that  any  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion would  be  sought  only  in  the  methods  pro- 
vided by  that  instrument.  Nevertheless,  at  the 
call  ancl  imdcr  the  auspices  of  the  committee  of 
safety,  a  mass  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  on 
that  day  to  protest  against  the  Queen's  alleged 
illegal  and  unlawful  proceedings  and  purpose. 
Even  at  this  meeting  the  committee  of  safety 
continued  to  disguise  their  real  purpose  and  con- 
tented themselves  with  procuring  the  pas.sage  of 
a  resolution  denouncing  the  Queen  and  empower- 
ing the  committee  to  devise  ways  and  means  '  to 
secure  the  permanent  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  and  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property  in  Hawaii.'  This  meeting  adjourned 
i)etween  8  and  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  On 
the  sjime  day,  and  immediately  after  such  ad- 
journment, the  committee,  unwilling  to  take 
further  steps  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
United  Strttes  Minister,  addressed  him  a  note 
representing  that  the  public  safety  was  menaced 
and  that  lives  and  property  were  in  danger,  and 
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conchuled  as  follows:  '  We  arc  nimble  to  protect 
ourselves  without  aid,  and  therefore  pniy  for  tiie 
protection  of  the  United  States  forces.'  What- 
ever may  Im>  thought  of  the  other  contents  of  tiiis 
note,  the  absolute  truth  of  this  latter  sUitcment 
ia  incontestable.  When  the  note  was  written 
and  delivered,  ihe  committee,  so  far  as  it  appears, 
had  neither  a  man  nor  a  gun  at  tlieir  command, 
and  after  its  delivery  tlicy  became  so  panic- 
stricken  at  tlieir  jiosition  that  thejr  sent  some  of 
their  number  to  interview  the  Miaister  and  re- 
quest him  not  to  land  the  United  States  forces 
tdl  the  next  morning,  but  he  replied  the  troops 
hod  been  ordered  luid  whether  the  committee 
were  reacly  or  not  the  landing  should  take  place. 
And  so  it  happened  that  on  tlie  16th  day  of 
January,  1893,  between  4  and  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  a  detachment  of  marines  from  tlic 
United  States  steamship  Boston,  with  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  landed  at  Honolulu.  The  men,  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  all,  were  sup- 
plied witli  double  cartridge  belts,  filled  with 
ammunition,  and  with  haversacks  and  canteens, 
and  were  accomijanied  by  a  hospital  corps  with 
stretchers  and  medical  supplies.  This  military 
demonstration  upon  the  soil  of  Honolulu  was  of 
itself  an  act  of  war,  unless  made  either  with  the 
consent  of  the  Govenunent  of  Hawaii  or  for  the 
bona  fide  purpose  of  protecting  the  imperilled 
lives  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  But  there  is  no  pretense  of  any  such  ccm- 
sent  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Hawaii, 
whidi  at  that  time  was  undisputed,  and  was  both 
the  de  facto  and  the  de  jure  Government.  In 
point  of  fact  the  Government,  instead  of  request- 
ing the  presence  of  an  armed  force,  protested 
against  it.  There  is  little  basis  for  the  pretense 
that  such  forces  landed  for  the  security  of  Amer- 
ican life  and  property.  .  .  .  When  these  armed 
men  were  landed  the  city  of  Honolulu  was  in  its 
customary  orderly  and  peaceful  condition.  There 
was  no  symptom  of  riot  or  disturbance  in  any 
quarter.  .  .  .  Thus  H.  appears  that  Hawaii  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  United  States  forces 
without  the  consent  or  wish  of  the  Government  of 
tlie  Islands,  or  anybmly  else  so  far  aa  known,  ex- 
cept the  United  States  Minister.  Therefore,  the 
military  occupation  of  Honolulu  by  the  United 
States  on  the  day  mentioned  was  wholly  without 
satisfaction,  either  as  an  occupation  by  consent  or 
aa  an  occupation  necessitated  by  dangers  threat- 
ening American  life  and  property.  It  must  be 
accounted  for  in  some  other  way  and  on  some 
other  ground,  and  its  real  motive  and  purpose  are 
neither  obscure  nor  far  to  seek.  The  United 
States  forces  being  now  on  the  scene  and  favor- 
ably stationed,  the  committee  proceeded  to  carry 
out  their  original  scheme.  They  met  the  next 
morning,  Tuesday,  the  17th,  perfected  the  plan 
of  temporary  government  and  fixed  upon  its 
principal  officers,  who  were  drawn  from  13  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  of  safety.  Between  1  and 
2  o'clock,  by  squads  and  by  different  routes  to 
avoid  notice,  and  having  first  taken  the  precau- 
tion of  ascertaining  whether  there  was  anyone 
there  to  oppose  them,  they  proceeded  to  the 
Government  building  to  proclaim  the  new  Gov- 
ernment. No  sign  of  opposition  was  manifest, 
and  thereupon  an  American  citizen  began  to  read 
the  proclamation  from  the  steps  of  the  Govern- 
ment Building  almost  entirely  without  auditors. 
It  is  said  that  before  the  reading  was  finished 
quite  a  concourse  of  persons,  variously  estimated 


at  from  TjO  to  100,  some  armed  and  some  tui 
armed,  gatliercd  about  tlie  committee  to  giv(^ 
them  aid  and  confidence.  This  statement  is  not 
important,  since  the  one  controlling  factor  in  tlic 
whole  affair  was  unquestionably  the  United 
States  marines,  who,  drawn  up  under  arms  with 
artillery  in  readiness  only  76  yards  distant,  dom- 
inated the  situation.  The  Provisional  Govern- 
ment thus  proclaimed  was  by  the  terms  of  the 
proclamation  '  to  exist  until  terms  of  the  Union 
with  the  United  States  had  been  negotiated  and 
agreed  upon.'  The  United  States  Minister,  pur 
suant  to  prior  agreement,  recognized  this  Govern- 
ment within  an  hour  after  the  reading  of  the 
proclamation,  and  before  5  o'clock,  in  answer  to 
an  inquiry  on  l)elialf  of  the  Queen  and  her  Cabi- 
net, announced  that  he  had  done  so.  .  .  .  Some 
hours  after  the  recognition  of  the  Provisional 
Government  by  the  United  States  Minister,  the 
barracks  and  the  police  station,  with  all  the  mili- 
tary resources  of  the  country,  were  delivered  up 
by  the  Queen  upon  the  representation  made  to 
her  that  her  cause  would  thereafter  be  reviewed 
at  Washington,  and  while  protesting  that  she 
surrendered  to  the  superior  force  of  the  United 
States,  whose  Minister  had  caused  United  States 
troops  to  be  landed  at  Honolulu  and  declared 
that  he  woidd  support  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, and  that  she  yielded  her  authority  to  pre- 
vent collision  of  armed  forces  and  loss  of  life, 
and  only  until  such  time  as  the  United  States, 
upon  the  facts  being  presented  to  it,  should  undo 
the  action  of  its  representative  and  reinstate  her 
in  the  authority  she  claimed  as  ihe  constitutional 
sovereign  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  This  pro- 
test was  delivered  to  the  chief  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  who  indorsed  it  in  his  acknowled'j- 
ment  of  its  receipt.  ...  As  I  apprehend  the 
situation,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  tlie 
fact  that  the  lawful  government  of  Hawaii  was 
overthrown  without  the  drawing  of  a  sword  or 
the  firing  of  a  shot,  by  a  process  every  step  of 
which,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  is  directly 
traceable  to  and  deijcndent  for  its  success  upon 
the  agency  of  the  United  States  acting  through 
its  diplomatic  and  naval  representatives.  .  .  . 
Believing,  therefore,  that  the  United  States  could 
not,  under  vhe  circumstances  disclosed,  annex  the 
islands  without  justly  incurring  the  imputation 
of  acquiring  them  by  unjustifiable  methotls,  I 
shall  not  again  submit  the  treaty  of  annexation 
to  the  Senate  for  its  consideration,  and  in  the  in- 
structions to  Minister  Willis,  a  copy  of  which 
accompanies  this  mes'age,  I  have  directed  him 
to  so  inform  the  Provisional  Government.  But 
in  the  ^resent  instance  our  duty  does  not,  in  my 
opialim,  e£id  with  refusing  to  consummate  this 
questionable  transaction.  ...  I  mistake  the 
American  people  if  they  favor  the  odious  doc- 
trine that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  international 
morality ;  that  there  is  one  law  for  a  strong  na- 
tion and  another  for  a  weak  one ;  and  that  even 
by  indirection  a  strong  power  may,  with  im- 
punity, despoil  a  weak  one  of  its  territory.  .  .  . 
The  Queen  surrendered,  not  to  the;  Provisional 
Government,  but  to  the  United  States.  She  sur- 
rendered not  absolutely  and  permanently,  but 
temporarily  and  conditionally  until  such  facts 
could  be  considered  by  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  both  the  Queen  and  the 
Provisional  Government  had  at  one  time  appar 
ently  acquiesced  in  a  reference  of  the  en'Lire  case 
to  the  United  States  Government,  and  considering 
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the  fiirtlicr  fact  that,  in  any  cvi-nt,  the  Pro- 
visional Oovernnient,  by  its  own  (luclannl  limita- 
tion, was  only  '  to  exist  until  terms  of  uni(m 
with  the  United  States  of  America  have  been  ne- 
gotiated and  agreed  npon,'  I  hoped  tliat  after 
the  assurance  to  the  members  of  that  Govern- 
ment that  such  vinion  could  not  be  consummated, 
I  might  compass  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the 
difficulty.  Actuated  by  these  desires  and  pur- 
poses, and  not  unmindful  of  the  inherent  per- 
plexities of  the  situation  nor  limitations  upon  my 
part,  I  instructed  Mr.  Willis  to  advise  the  Queen 
and  her  supporters  of  my  desire  to  aid  in  the 
restoration  of  the  statun  existing  before  the  law- 
less liinding  of  the  United  States  forces  at  Hono- 
lulu on  the  17th  of  January  last,  if  such  restom- 
tion  could  be  effected  upon  terms  providing  for 
clemency  as  well  as  justice  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned. The  conditions  suggested  contemplated 
a  general  amnesty  to  those  concerned  in  setting 
up  the  Provisional  Government  and  a  recognition 
of  all  the  bona  tide  acts  and  obligations.  In 
short,  tiiey  reqtiire  that  the  past  should  be  buried, 
and  that  the  restored  Government  should  re- 
assume  its  authority  as  if  its  continuity  had  not 
been  interrupted.  These  conditions  have  not 
proved  acceptable  to  the  Queen,  and  though  she 
has  been  informed  that  they  will  be  insisted  upon, 
and  that  unless  acceded  to  the  effort  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  her  Government 
will  cease,  I  have  not  thus  far  learned  that  she  is 
willing  to  yield  them  her  acquiescence."  The 
refu.sal  of  the  Queen  to  consent  to  a  general  am- 
nesty forbade  further  tlioughtof  her  restoration; 
while  the  project  of  annexation  to  the  Unitecl 
States  was  extmguished  for  the  time  by  the  just 
action  of  President  Cleveland,  sustained  by  the 
Senate.  The  unauthorized  protectorate  assumed 
by  Minister  Stevens  having  been  withdrawn,  the 
Provisional  government  remains  (March,  1394) 
in  control  of  the  Government  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  a  republican  constitution  is  said  to 
be  in  preparation. 

HAWKINS'  FIRST  THREE  VOYAGES. 
See  Ameuic.\:  A.  D.  1562-1567. 

HAWKWOOD,  Sir  John,  The  Free  Com- 
pany of.    See  Italy:  A.  D.  1343-1393. 

HAWLEY,  Jesse,  and  the  origin  of  the 
Erie  Canal.     See  Nkw  YoiiK:  A.  D.  1817-1825. 

HAYES,  General  Rutherford  B.,  Presiden- 
tial election  and  administration.  See  United 
St.vtks  of  A-m.  :  A.  D.  1870-1877,  to  1881. 

HAYNE  AND  WEBSTER  DEBATE, 
The.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1828- 
18.S3. 

HAYTI,    HAITI,  OR     SAN    DOMINGO 

(Originally  called  H-spanioia) :  Its  names.— Its 
beauty.— "  Columbus  called  the  island  Hispanio- 
la,  and  it  has  also  been  called  St.  Domingo 
from  the  city  of  that  name  on  its  southeastern 
coast;  but  Ilayti  or  Haiti  (the  mountainous 
country)  was  its  original  Carrib  name.  The 
French  bestowed  upon  it  the  deserved  name  of 
'la  J'eine  des  Antilles."  All  descriptions  of  its 
magnificence  and  beauty,  even  these  of  Wash- 
ington Irving  in  his  history  of  Columbai.  fall 
tar  short  of  the  reality.  It  seems  beyond  the 
power  of  language  to  exaggerate  its  Iwauties,  its 
productiveness,  the  loveliness  of  its  climate,  and 
its  desirableness  as  an  abode  for  man.  Colum- 
bus labored  hard  to  prove  to  Isabella  that  he 
had  found  here  the  original  garden  of  Eden."— 


W.  U.  Pearson,  Ilayti  and  tlie  Hnitiam  (Put- 
nam'H  Monthly  Mag.,  Jan.,  1854). 

A.  D.  1492-1505. — Discovery  and  occupation 
by  Columbus.  See  Ameiuca:  A.  I).  1492;  1493 
-1490;  and  1498-1505. 

A.  D.  1499-1542. — The  enslavement  of  the 
natives. — System  of  Repartimentos  and  En- 
comiendas. — Introduction  of  negro  slavery. — 
Humane  and  reforming  labors  of  Las  Casas. 
See  Slaveuv,  ?doDEUN:  Ok  the  Indians,  ai  1 
Slavery,  Neoko:  Its  BEaiNNiNoa 

A.  D.  1632-1803.  —  Partly  possessed  by 
France  and  partly  by  Spam. — Revolt  of  the 
Slaves  and  rise  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  to 
power.  —  Extinction  of  Slavery. — Treachery 
of  the  French. — Independence  of  the  island 
acquired. — "About  1032  the  French  took  pes 
session  of  the  western  shore,  and  increased  so 
rapidly  that  the  Spaniards  found  it  impossible  to 
drive  them  out;  and  the  footing  they  had  gained 
\.as  recognized  by  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  in 
1097,  when  the  western  portion  of  Haiti  was 
conlirmed  to  France.  The  latter  nation  was 
fully  conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  new  ac- 
quirement, and  under  French  rule  it  became 
of  great  value,  supplying  almost  all  Europe  with 
cotton  and  sugar  But  the  larger  eastern  portion 
of  the  island,  which  still  belonged  to  Spain,  had 
no  share  in  this  progress,  remaining  much  in 
the  same  condition  as  formerly ;  and  thus  matters 
stood  —  a  sluggish  community  side  by  side  with 
a  thriving  one  —  when  the  French  Revolutiou 
broke  out,  and  plunged  the  island  into  a  sate  of 
ferment.  In  1790  the  population  of  the  western 
colony  consisted  of  half  a  million,  of  which 
number  38,300  were  of  European  origin,  28,370 
free  people  of  colour,  and  the  whole  of  the  re- 
mainder negro  slaves.  The  government  of  the 
island  excluded  the  free  people  of  colour  — 
mostly  mulattoes  —  from  all  political  privileges, 
although  they  were  in  many  cases  well-educated 
men,  and  themselves  the  owners  of  large  estates. 
...  On  the  15th  May,  1790,  the  French  National 
Assembly  passed  a  decree  declaring  that  people 
of  colour,  born  of  free  parents,  were  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  French  citizens.  When  this 
news  reached  the  colony,  it  set  the  inhabitants  in 
a  perfect  frenzy,  the  mulattoes  manifesting  an 
unbounded  joy,  wh'lst  the  whites  boiled  at  the 
indignity  their  class  had  sustained.  The  reprc- 
sentiitions  of  the  latter  caused  the  governor  to 
delay  the  operation  of  the  decree  until  the  home 
government  could  be  communicated  with  —  a 
measure  that  aroused  the  greatest  indignation 
amongst  the  mulattoes,  and  civil  war  appeared 
inevitable,  when  a  tliird  and  wholly  unexpected 
party  stepped  into  the  arena.  The  slaves  rose  in 
insurrection  on  August  23rd,  1791,  marching  with 
the  body  of  a  white  infant  on  a  spear-head  as  a 
standard,  and  murdering  all  Europeans  indis- 
criminately. In  the  utmost  consternation  the 
whites  conceded  the  required  terms  to  the  mu- 
lattoes, and,  together  with  the  help  of  the  mili- 
tary, the  rising  was  suppressed,  and  tiiere  seemed 
a  prospect  of  peace,  when  the  Assembly  at  Paris 
repealed  the  decree  of  the  15th  May.  The  mu- 
lattoes now  flew  to  arms,  and  for  sevf;ral  years  a 
terrible  struggle  was  sustained,  th^  .lorrors  of 
which  were  augmented  by  vindictive  ferocity  on 
both  sides.  Commissioners  sent  from  France 
could  effect  no  settlement,  for  the  camp  of  the 
whites  was  divided  into  two  hostile  sections, 
royalist    and    reiiublican.      The    English    and 
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Spaniards  both  (IpsociKlcd  on  tlin  island,  and  the 
»)lack8,  under  nhk-  chiefs,  lield  inii)re/,'nal)lo  po- 
sitions in  tlio  mountains.      Ap|)rehensivx'  of    ii 
Hritish  invasion  in  force,  tlio  Commissioners,  lind- 
ing  thi'V  could  not  ooncpuT  the  hlacks,  resolved 
on  eoncil'iiting  them;  and  in  August,  17i)3,  uni- 
versal freedom  was  proclaimed  — a  measure  rati- 
fied hy  the   National   Convention   early    ni    the 
follow'ing  your.      Meanwhile  the  Engli    i    had 
tnkcn    I'ort-au-Prince,  and  were  hesiegiiig   the 
French  governor  in  I'ort  do  hi  Paix,  when  the 
l)lacks,  relying  on  the  recent  proclamation,  came 
to  his  assistance,  under  the  <i)mmand  of  Tous- 
aiint  L'Ouverture,  and  effected  his  release.  .  .  . 
Francois  Domini<|ue  Toussaint,  a  negro  of  pure 
hlood.  11  slue  and  the  offspring  of  slaves,  was 
liorn  in  174:5.  and  on  attaining  manhood  was  lirst 
employeil  as  a  coachman,  and  afterwards  held  a 
post  of  trust  in  connexion  with  the  sugar  maini- 
factory  of  the  estate  to  which  he  belonged.    The 
overseer  having  taken  a  fancy  to  him,  he  was 
taught  to  rend  and  write,  and"  even  picked  up 
some  slight  knowledge  of  Latin  and  mathemat- 
ics."    He  was  slow  to  join  the  rising  of   the 
blacks;  "but  at  length,  after  having  secured  the 
escape  of  his  master  and  family,  he  joined  the 
negro  army  in  a  medical  eajiacity,"  but  quickly 
rose  to  leadership.     "At  lirst  the  blacks  'ought 
■with  the   Spaniards  against  the  Frenc'i;"   but 
Toussaint  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  liud 
more  to  hope  from  the  French,  and  persuaded  his 
followers  to  march  to  the  relief  of  the  French 
governor,  Levaux.     When  the  latter  heard  tliat 
Toii.':saint  had  won  the  blacks  to  this  alliance,  he 
exdainu'd,    "'Mais  cct  homme  fait  ouverturo 
partout,'  and  from  that  day  the  black  comman- 
der-in-chief received  the  surname  of  L'Ouverture, 
by  which  he  is  best  known  in  history.     Acting 
\vith    -wonderful    energy,  Toussaint   effected  a 
junction  with  Levaux,  drove  the  English  from 
their  positions,  took  28  Spanish  batteries  in  four 
days,  md  finally  the  British  abandoned  the  island, 
whilst  the  Spaniards  [1797]  gave  up  all  claim  to  its 
•western  end.  Toussamt  L'Ouverture  —  now  hold- 
ing the  jjosition  of  commander-in-chief,  but  vir- 
tually dictator  —  succeeded  with   great  skill  in 
combining  all  the  hostile  elements  of  the  colony. 
Peace  was  restored,  commerce  and  agriculture 
revived,  the  whites  »vcre  encouraged  to  reclaim 
their  estates,  and  by  a  variety  of  prudent  and 
temperate  measures  Toussaint  showed    the  re- 
markable  administrative  abilities  that  he  pos- 
sessed.    At  this  stage  he  n.ssumed  great  state  in 
public,  being  always  guarded  by  a  chosen  body 
of  1.5(K)  men  in  brilliant  uniform,  but  in  jirivate 
lite  he  was  frugal  and   moderate.     In   tlie  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  he  was  assisted  by  a  coun- 
cil of  nine,  of  whom  eight  were  white  planters. 
This   body  drew  up   a  Constitution    V)y  which 
L'Ouverture  was  named  president  for  life,  and 
free  trade  established.     The  draft  of  this  con- 
stitution, together  with  an  autograph  letter,  he 
forwarded  to  Bonaparte;  but  the  First  C-onsul 
had  no  toleration  for  fellow-upstarts,  and  replied, 
'He  is  a  revol'ed  slave  whom  we  must  punish; 
the  honour  of  France  is  outraged.'    At  this  time 
the  whole  island  of  Haiti  was  under  Toussaint's 
sway.    As  some  excuse  for  Bonaparte  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  Toussaint  undoubtedly  coi. 
templated  independence.  .  .  .  Anxious  to  divest 
his  new  presidency  of  even  nominal  subjection 
to  France,  he  declared  the  independence  of  the 
island,  with  himself  as  supreme  chief,  in  July 


!80l.  Most  unfortunately  for  the  Haitian  gcn- 
cal,  hostilities  had  for  the  moment  censed  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France,  and  the  First 
Consul  was  enabled  to  bestow  his  close  attention 
on  the  former  French  colony.  D'tcrmined  to  re- 
possess it,  Bonai)arte  sent  out  '-.n  army  of  30.000 
men, with  00  ships  of  war.  up  icr  thecommand  of 
his  brother-in-law  General  Lederc.  .  .  .  During 
Toussaint's  presidency  he  had  abolished  slavery, 
the  negroes  still  working  the  planUitions,  but  as 
free  men,  and  imder  the  name  of  'cultivators.' 
.  .  .  Le(;lerc  now  endeavoured  by  proclamations 
to  turn  the  cultivators  against  their  chief,  and 
also  lalKuired  to  sow  dis.sensi(m  in  the  ranks  of 
the  black  army,  by  making  the  officers  tempting 
oilers,  which  they  too  often  believed  in  and  ac- 
cepted. For  n»onths  a  bloody  war  raged,  In 
which  great  cruelties  were  inllicted;  but  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  French  was  slowly  telling  in  their 
favour,  when  Leclerc  made  a  political  blunder 
that  destroyed  the  advantages  he  had  gained. 
Thinking  that  all  obstacles  were  overcome,  he 
threw  off  the  mask,  and  boldly  declared  the  real 
object  of  the  expedition —  the  re-enslavement  of 
the  negro  population.  This  news  fell  like  a 
thunderbolt  amongst  the  blacks,  who  rallied 
round  Toussaint  in  thousands."  Alarmed  at  tho 
effect,  Leclerc  recalled  his  proclamation,  ac- 
knowledged it  to  bo  an  error,  and  promised  the 
summoning  of  an  assembly  representative  of  all 
races  alike.  "This  specious  programme  won 
over  Cristophe,  Dessalines,  and  other  negro  gen- 
erals; and  finally,  on  receiving  solemn  assurances 
from  Leclerc,  Toussaint  accepted  his  offers,  and 
peace  was  concluded."  Soon  afterwards,  by  an 
act  of  the  blackest  treachery,  the  negro  statesman 
and  soldier  was  lured  .into  the  hands  of  his  iiunm 
enemy,  and  sent,  a  prisoner,  to  France.  Confined, 
witho>it  trial,  or  anj"^  hearing,  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  Chateau  Joux,  in  the  department  of  Doubs, 
he  was  there  "allowed  to  pine  away,  without 
warm  clothing  and  witli  insufficient  food.  .  .  . 
Finally  the  governor  of  the  prison  went  away 
for  four  days,  leaving  his  captive  without  food 
or  drink.  On  his  return  Toussaint  was  dead, 
and  the  rats  had  gnawed  his  feet.  It  was  given 
out  that  apoplexy  was  the  cause  of  death.  .  .  . 
This  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  French 
aroused  the  fury  and  indignation  of  the  blacks. 
.  .  .  Under  Dessalines,  Cristophe,  Clerveaux, 
and  others,  the  fires  of  insurrection  blazed  out 
afresh."  At  the  same  time  yellow  fever  raged 
and  Leclerc  was  among  the  victims.  General 
Uochambeau,  who  succeeded  him,  continued  the 
war  with  unmeasured  barbarity,  but  also  with 
continued  defeat  and  discouragement,  until  he 
was  driven,  in  1803,  to  surrender,  and  "the 
power  of  the  French  was  lost  on  the  island." — 
C.  H.  Eden,  The  West  Indies,  ch.  VS.  —  Totimiint 
L'Oiirerturc:  A  Biog.  (by  J.  R.  Beard)  and  an 
Autobiog. 

Also  in:  H.  Martineau,  The  Hour  ami  the 
Mitn. — J.  Brown,  Hid.  of  St.  Domingo. — H. 
Adams,  Jlistorical  Emiyti,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1639-1700.  —  The  Buccaneers.  See 
Ami:rica:  A.  D.  1639-1700. 

A.  D.  1804-1880. —  Massacre  of  whites.— 
The  Empire  of  Dessalines. — The  kingdom  of 
Christophe.  —  The  Republic  of  P6tion  and 
Boyer. —  Separation  of  the  independent  Re- 
public of  San  Domingo. — The  Empire  of  Sou- 
iouque. —  The  restored  Republic  of  Hayti. — 
"  In  the  beginning  of  1804  the  independence  of 
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the  noproes  under  Dessnlines  ■wns  suffloiently 
assured:  but  they  were  not  BUtisUcd  until  they 
lind  completed  a  general  massacn;  of  nearly  tlie 
whole  of  the  whites,  ineludiup  a^ed  men.  women 
and  children,  who  remained  in  the  island,  num- 
hering,  according  to  the;  lowest  estimate,  2,5(K) 
souls.  Thus  did  Dessalines,  in  his  own  savagi; 
wonis,  render  war  for  war,  crime  for  crime,  and 
outrage  for  outrage,  to  the  European  cannibals 
who  had  so  long  preyed  upon  hi.s  unhappy  raoe. 
The  negroes  declared  Dessalines  J^mperor:  and 
in  October  1804  he  was  crowned  at  Port-au-Prince 
by  the  title  of  James  I.  Dessalines  was  at  once 
a'bravu  man  and  a  criiel  and  avaricious  tyrant. 
He  acquired  great  intluenco  over  the  negroes, 
who  long  remembered  him  with  affectionate  re- 
gret: but  he  was  not  warmly  supported  by  the 
mulattoes,  who  were  by  far  the  mo.st  intelligent 
of  the  Ilayllans.  He  abolished  the  militia,  and 
set  up  a  standing  army  of  40,000  men,  whom  he 
found  himself  unable  to  pay,  from  the  universal 
ruin  which  had  overtaken  the  island.  The  i)lan- 
tation  labourers  refu.sed  to  work.  .  .  .  Dessa- 
lines authorised  the  landowners  to  flog  them. 
Dessalines  was  himself  a  largo  planter:  he  had 
32  large  plantations  of  his  own  at  work,  and  he 
forced  his  labourers  to  work  on  them  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  Both  he  and  his  successor, 
("hristophe,  like  Mahomed  AH  in  Egypt,  grew 
rich  by  being  tlie  chief  merchants  in  their  own 
dominions.  ...  He  failed  in  an  e.xpeditiim 
against  St.  Domingo,  the  Spanish  part  of  the 
island,  whence  the  French  general  Ferrand  still 
threatened  him :  and  at  length  some  sanguinary 
acts  of  tyranny  roused  against  •him  an  insurrec- 
*  tion  headed  by  his  old  comrade  Christophe.  The 
insurgents  marched  on  Port-au-Prince,  and  the 
tirst  black  Emperor  was  shot  by  an  ambu.scade 
at  tlie  Pont  Kouge  outside  the  town.  The  death 
of  Dessalines  delivered  up  Hayti  once  more  to 
the  horrors  of  civil  war.  The  negroes  and 
mulattoes,  who  had  joined  cordially  enouuh  to 
exterminate  their  common  enemies,  would  no 
longer  hold  together;  and  ever  since  the  death 
of  Dessalines  their  jealousies  and  dilTerences  have 
licen  a  source  of  weakness  in  the  black  republic. 
In  the  old  times,  Hayti,  as  the  I'rencli  pa.t  of 
the  island  of  Espafiola  was  hcncefortl:  ca  led, 
had  been  (ivided  into  three  provinces:  Sowth, 
East,  and  North.  After  the  death  of  Dessalii-es 
each  of  these  provinces  became  for  a  time  a  sepa 
rate  state.  Christophe  wished  to  maintain  the 
unlimited  imperialism  which  Dessalines  liad  set 
up:  but  the  Constituent  Assembly,  which  he 
siunnioned  at  Port-au-Prince  in  1806,  had  other 
views.  They  resolved  upon  a  Republican  con- 
stitution." Christophe,  not  contented  with  the 
offered  presidency,  "  collected  an  army  with  the 
view  of  dispersing  the  Constituent  Assembly :  but 
they  collected  one  of  their  own,  under  Petion,  and 
forced  him  to  retire  from  the  capital.  Christophe 
maintained  himself  in  Cap  Francois,  or,  as  it  i? 
now  called,  Cap  Hay tien ;  and  here  he  ruled  for 
14  years.  In  1811,  despising  the  imperial  tiUc 
which  Dessalines  had  desecrated,  he  took  the 
royal  style  by  the  name  of  Henry  I.  Christophe, 
as  a  man,  was  nearly  as  great  a  monster  as  Des- 
salines. .  .  .  Yet  Christophe  at  his  best  was  a 
man  capable  of  great  aims,  and  a  .sagacious  und 
energetic  ruler."  In  1820,  finding  himself  de- 
serted in  the  face  of  a  mulatto  insurrection,  he 
committed  suicide.  "  In  a  month  or  two  after 
Christophe's  suicide  the  whole  island  was  united 


under  the  rule  of  President  Boyer."  Boyer  was 
the  successor  of  Petion,  who  liad  been  elected 
in  the  North,  under  the  republican  constitution 
which  Christophe  refu.sed  submission  to.  Petion, 
"a  mulatto  of  the  iiest  type,"  educated  at  the 
military  academy  of  Paris,  and  full  of  European 
ideas,  had  ruled  "the  province  which  he  controlled 
ably  and  well  for  eleven  year*.  In  discourage- 
ment he  then  took  liis  own  iif<',  and  was  succeeded, 
in  IHIH,  by  his  liei  c-nant,  Jean  Pierre  Boyer,  ii 
mulatto.  "On  the  suicide  of  Christophe,  the 
army  (tf  the  Northern  I'rovlnce,  weary  of  the 
tyranny  of  one  of  tlieir  own  race,  (h'clared  for 
Boyer.  The  French  part  of  the  island  was  now 
once  more  under  a  single  government:  and  Boyer 
ii:ned  his  attention  to  the  much  larger  Spanish 
tc'  :itory,  with  the  old  capital  of  St.  Domingo, 
where  a  Spaniard  name*'  MufiezdeCaceres,  with 
the  i>id  of  the  negroes,  had  now  followed  the 
c.\iimp)e  in  the  V.  est,  and  iiroclaimed  an  inde- 
pendent government.  Tlie  Dominicans,  how- 
ever, were  still afrai<l  of  Spain,  and  were  glad  to 
put  themselves  under  the  wing  of  Hayti:  Boyer 
was  not  unv  'lling  to  take  jiossession  of  the 
Spanish  colony,  and  thus  it  liappened  that  in 
1832  he  unitecf  the  wh.de  island  under  his  Pre.si- 
deney.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  President 
for  life  under  the  constiiution  of  Petion,  whose 
general  policy  lie  maintained:  but  his  govern- 
ment, espeei;illy  in  his  later  years,  was  almost  as 
despotic  as  t!iat  of  ('l;nstoplie.  Boyer  was  the 
tirst  Haytian  who  united  the  blacks  and  mulattoes 
under  his  rule.  It  was  mainly  through  conliilence 
in  him  that  the  government  of  Hayti  won  the 
recognition  of  tlie  Europecn  powers.  ...  In 
i825  its  independence  was  formally  recognised 
by  France,  on  a  compensation  of  li)0,000,000 
of  francs  being  guaranteed  to  the  exiled  planters 
and  to  the  home  government.  This  vast  sum  was 
afterwards  reduced :  but  it  still  weighed  heavily 
on  the  impovciished  state,  and  the  discontents 
which  the  :iecessary  taxation  produced  led  to 
Boyer's  downfall,"  in  1843,  wlier  he  withdrew  to 
Jamaica,  .lud  afterwanls  to  Pari.'  where  he  died 
in  1850.  A  singular  state  of  affairs  ensued. 
The  eastern,  or  Spanish,  part  of  the  island  re- 
sumed its :  ndependence  (1844),  under  a  republican 
constitution  resembling  tha*  of  Venezuela,  and 
with  Pedro  Siiiitana  for  its  President,  and  has 
been  kn  iwn  since  that  time  ■  ,s  the  Republic  of 
San  P.imingo,  or  the  Dominican  Republic.  In 
liiu  \Vestern,  or  Haytian  Republic,  large  numbers 
of  *''  negroes,  "under  the  names  of  Pitpietsand 
Zinglins,  ;iow  formed  themselves  into  armed 
bands,  and  sought  to  obtain  a  general  division  of 
property  under  some  communistic  monarch  of 
their  own  race.  The  mulatto  officials  now  ca- 
joled the  poor  negroes  by  bribing  some  old 
n(>gro,  whose  name  v  as  well  known  to  the  mass 
of  the  people  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  war  of 
liberty,  to  allow  I'linself  to  be  set  up  as  Presi- 
dent. The  Boyrrisls,  as  the  mulatto  oligarchy 
were  calii..a,  thus  succeeded  in  re-establishing 
their  power,  and  their  system  (for  describing 
which  the  wo.  '  "  gerontocracy "  has  been  in- 
vented) was  ca  /led  on  for  some  years,  until  it 
resulted,  in  1841 ,  in  the  election  tt)  the  Presidency 
of  General  Fan  itin  Soulouque.  ' '  SouloiKjue  was 
an  illiterate  negro  whose  recommendations  to 
power  were  that  lie  was  old  enough  to  have  taken 
jiart  in  the  War  of  Independence,  having  been  a 
lieutenant  under  Petion,  and  that  he  was  popular 
with  the  negroes,  being  devotedly  attached  to 
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th<!  HtranRe  mixtun-  of  fm-maaonry  nnd  f(!ti.sli 
wi)rHhi|)  by  wliich  tin;  Iluytitin  bliicks  iimintiiia 
their  political  or;riiiiisiilioii. "  Thu  new  President 
tooli  his  elevation  more  wjriously  tliiin  wuh  ex- 
pec'led,  and  proved  to  lie  more  tliiin  a  mateli  for 
the  mulatt(K8  who  thou^dit  to  malu?  him  their 
puppet,  lie  fratliered  the  reins  into  his  own 
hands,  and  enished  the  mulattoes  at  I'ort-au- 
I'rince  by  a  >;eneral  massacre.  He  then  "  cau.sed 
liitnself  to  be  pnxlaimi'd  Km[)ernr,  l)y  the  title 
of  Fansfiniis  tli(;  First  (1H4»)."  and  established  a 
Xrotesiiue  imperial  court,  with  a  fantastic  no- 
bility, in  whicli  a  Duke  de  Lemonade  tiffured  by 
the  side  of  a  I'rincc  Tai)e-i1-l'(i'il.  This  lasted 
until  Decemlier  1858,  when  Souloucjue  was  de- 
throned and  sent  out  of  ilie  country,  to  take 
refuse  in. Iiimaica,  and  the  re|mbli(;  was  restored, 
witli  Kalire  Nicholas  GelTrani,  amidatto  general, 
at  its  head,  (leirrard  held  the  Presidency  for 
eij^lit  years,  when  be  followed  his  predeces.sor 
intoe.xile  in  Jamaica,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gen- 
«Mal  Salnave,  a  nci^ro,  who  tried  to  re-establish 
tlie  Kinpire  and  was  sliot,  186i(.  Since  that  time 
revoltitions  have  been  frequent  and  nothin;^  has 
been  constant  except  the  d'sordcr  and  decline  of 
the  country.  ^leantime,  the  Dominican  Uepublic 
ha.s  siilTered  scarcely  less,  from  its  own  disorders 
and  the  attacks  of  its  Ilaytian  neighbors.  In 
1801  it  was  surrenden;d  by  a  provisional  govern- 
nunt  to  Spain,  but  recovered  independence  three 
years  later.  Soon  afterwards  or'.e  of  its  parties 
.souglit  annexation  to  the  United  States,  and  in 
1H69  the  President  of  the  latter  republic.  General 
Grant,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Dominican 
government  for  the  ce8.sion  of  the  peninsula  r,f 
Saniana.  and  for  the  placing  of  San  Domingo 
under  American  protection.  But  the  Senate  of 
tlie  Tiuted  States  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty. 
— E.  J.  Payne,  Hint,  of  Eurojwan  Colonies,  ch. 
15. 

Ai.Ho  IN :  Sir  S.  St.  John,  Iloiiti,  or  the  lilnck 
Jtcpnblic,  ch.  3. 

HEAD-CENTER,  Fenian.  See  Ikki.and: 
A.  D.  1858-1867. 

HEARTS  OF  OAK  BOYS.— HEARTS 
OF  STEEL  BOYS.  See  Ihelanu:  A.  D. 
i;fi0-1798. 

HEAVENFIELD.  — Battle  of  the  (635).— 
I)ef(;at  of  the  Welsh,  with  the  death  of  Cad- 
wallon,  the  "last  great  hero  of  the  Briti.sh race," 
bj-  the  English  of  Bernicia,  A.  D.  035.  "  Tho 
victory  of  the  Ileaven-field  indeed  is  niemoru'.ile 
U3  the  close  of  the  last  rally  which  the  Britons 
ever  made  against  their  conquerors."  —  J.  R 
Green,  Tfte  Mdktn;/  of  England,  p.  375. 

Also  in:  Bede,  Ecckdiuticul  llutory,  bk.  3, 
ch.  1,-2. 

HEBERT  AND  THE  HEBERTISTS 
IN  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  See 
PiiANCE:  A.  1).  1790;  1793  (Makch  —  June), 
(September— December),  to  1793-1794  (Novem- 
HER— June). 

HEBREW,  The  Name.  See  Jews:  Their 
N.\TU)N,U.  Na.mes. 

HEBRIDES  OR  WESTERN  IS- 
LANDS, The.  — "The  Hebrides  or  Western 
Islands  comprise  all  the  numerous  islands  and 
islets  which  extend  along  nearly  all  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland ;  and  they  anciently  comprised 
also  the  iwninsula  of  Cantyre,  the  islands  of  the 
Clyde,  the  isle  of  llachlin.  and  even  for  some 


tit:ie  the  isle  of  Man.  "—Ilintorictd  Talcs  of  tlu 
Warn  of  Scotland,  r.  3,  p.  00. 

9th-i3th  Centuries.— The  dominion  of  the 
Northmen.  St-e  Normans. — Northmen:  8tii- 
9tii  Centcries,  and  10th-13th  Centurikh; 
also,  SoDOR  AND  Man. 

A.  D.  1266.  —  Cession  to  Scotland.  See 
Scoti,anI):  a.  I).  Vim. 

A.  D.  1346-1504. — The  Lords  of  the  Isles. 
— In  134C,  the  dominion  of  most  of  the  Hebrides 
became  consolidated  under  .John,  son  of  Uonald 
or  Angus  Oig,  of  Lslay.  and  he  assumed  the  title 
of  "Lord  of  the  Isles."  Tlu;  Lords  of  the  Isles 
became  substantially  independent  of  the  Scottish 
crown  until  the  battle  of  llarlaw,  in  1411  (see 
IIari.aw,  Battle  ok).  The  lordship  was  ex- 
tinguished in  1504  (see  Scotland  :  A.  I).  150^ 
irM).—Ilintoncal  Tales  of  tlie  Wars  of  Scotland, 
pp.  65-78.  ^ 

HEBRON.— In  the  settlement  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  after  the  conquest  of  (,'anaan,  Caleb,  one 
of  the  heroes  of  Judah,  "took  possession  of  the 
territory  round  the  famous  old  city  of  Hebron, 
and  thereby  gained  for  his  tribe  a  seat  held 
sacred  from  Patriarchal  times.  .  .  .  Beginning 
with  Hebron,  he  accjuired  for  himself  a  consid- 
erable territory,  which  even  in  David's  time  was 
named  simply  (Jideb,  and  "as  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  Judah  a;  ..  ,  culiar  (listrict.  .  .  . 
Hebron  remained  til'  ..1  ^r  David's  time  cele- 
brated as  the  main  f  u'  trnd  central  point  of  the 
entire  tribe,  around  ^  ui,  ii  it  is  evident  that  all 
the  rest  of  J'-lali  gradually  clustered  in  gootl 
order." — II.  EwaUl,  Hist,  ij  Iitrad,  bk.  2,  sect.  8, 
A. — "  Hebron  was  a  Ilittite  city,  the  centre  of  • 
an  ancient  civilization,  which  to  some  extent  had 
been  inherited  by  the  tribu  of  Judah.  It  was 
undoubtedly  the  capital  of  Judah,  a  city  of  the 
highest  religious  character  full  of  recollections 
and  traditions.  It  could  boast  of  Unc  pubHc 
buildings,  good  water,  and  a  vast  and  well-kept 
pool.  The  unification  of  Lsrael  had  just  been 
accomplished  there.  It  was  only  natural  that 
Hebron  should  become  the  capital  of  the  new 
kingdom  [of  David].  ...  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
what  induced  David  to  leave  a  city  which  had 
such  ancient  and  evident  chums  for  a  hamlet  like 
Jehus  [Jerusalem],  which  did  not  yet  belong  to 
him.  It  is  probable  that  he  found  Hebron  too 
exclusively  Judahite."— E.  Kenan,  Jlist.  m"  the 
People  of  Israel,  bk.  2,  ch.  18. — See,  also,  Zoan; 
and  Jews:  Tub  Cuildrkn  of  Israel  in 
Egypi'. 

HECANA,  Kingdom  of.  —  One  of  the  small, 
short-lived  kingdoms  of  the  Angles  in  early  Eng- 
land. Its  territory  was  in  modern  Herefordshire. 
— W.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  7,  sect.  70. 
—See  Enoland:  A.  D.  547-633. 

HECATOMB. —  "Large  sacrifices,  where  a 
great  number  of  animals  were  slaughtered, 
[among  the  ancient  Greeks]  are  called  heca- 
tombs."—  G.  F.  SchOmann,  Antiq.  of  Greece: 
The  State,  p.  60. 

HECATOMBiEON,  Battle  of,  — Fought, 
B.  C.  224,  by  Cleomenes  of  Sparta  with  the 
forces  of  the  Achican  League,  over  which  he 
won  a  complete  victory.  The  result  was  the 
calling  in  of  Antigonus  Doson,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, to  become  the  ally  of  the  League,  and  to 
be  aided  by  it  in  crushing  the  last  independent 
political  life  of  Peloponnesian  Greece. —C.  Thirl- 
wall.  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  63. 
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HECATOMHPEDON. 


HELLA.S. 


HECATOMPEDON.The.  Mw  I'autiiknon 
AT  Atiiknu. 

HECATOMPYLOS— Tlic  chief  city  of  Pur 
thill  Pro',K'r,  foiiiulcMl  l»y  Alcxiindcr  tlio  Orwit, 
mitl  Ion;;   renminiuj;  one  of  tlic  capitals  of  the 
I'artliiaii  cinpirc. 

HEDuELEY  MOOR,  Battle  of  (1464).  Sec 
Knolanp:  a.  I).  1455-1471. 

HEDWIGA,  Queen  of  Poland,  A.  D.  1882- 
i:wfi. 

HEELERS.    See  Borhihm. 

HEERBAN,  The. —The  "heerban"  was  a 
military  system  instituted  by  (Jharlenia^'iie,  which 
j?ave  way  to  the  feudal  system  luider  his  8U(;- 
ceasors.  "  The  basis  of  the  heerban  system  was 
the  (iuty  of  every  fighting  man  to  answer  di- 
rectly the  call  of  the  king  to  arms.  The  free- 
man, not  only  of  the  Franks,  but  of  all  the  sub- 
ject peoples,  owed  militjiry  8<'rvice  to  the  king 
iilonc.  This  duty  is  insisted  up(m  in  the  laws  of 
Cliurlemagne  with  constant  repetition.  The  sum- 
mons (heerban)  was  issued  at  the  spring  meeting, 
and  sent  out  by  the  counts  or  missi.  The  soldier 
was  obliged  to  present  himself  at  the  given  time, 
fully  armed  and  equipped  with  all  provision  for 
the  campaign,  except  fire,  water,  and  fodder  for 
the  horses."— E.  Emerton,  Introilnction  to  the 
Stndji  of  the  Middle  Agm,  ch.  14. 

HEGEMONY.— "A  hegemony,  the  political 
ascendancy  of  some  one  city  or  commtmity  over 
a  number  of  subject  conunonwealths." — Sir  \l. 
8.  Maine,  Dimtertdtioim  on  Early  Ij<iw  and  Cim- 
torn,  p.  131. 

HEGIRA,  The.  See  Mahometan  Conquest  : 
A.  I).  «09-(i:i2. 

HEGIRA,  Era  of  the.  See  Eua,  Mahome- 
tan. ^ 

HEIDELBERG:  A.  D.  1622.— Capture  by 
Tilly.     See  Germany:  A.  D.  1631-102!}. 

A.  D.  1631.— Burning  of  the  Castle.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1031-1632. 

A.  D.  1690. — Final  destruction  of  the  Castle. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1689-1690. 


HEIDELBERG  UNIVERSITY.  See  Edu- 
cation, Medi.kvai,:  Germany. 

HEILBRONN,  Union  of.  See  Germany: 
A.  I).  1033-1034. 

HELAM,  OR  HALAMAH,  Battle  of.—  A 
decisive  victory* won  by  King  David  over  the 
Syrians. — II.  Samuel,  x'  15-19. 

HELENA,  Arkansas,  The  defense  of.  Sec 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1863  (July:  On 

THE  MlHSISSIlM'l). 

HELEPOLIS,  The.     See   Rhodes:    B.  C. 

305-304. 

HELI.£A,  The. —  Under  Solon's  constitution 
for  the  government  of  Athens,  "  a  body  of  6,000 
citizens  was  every  year  created  by  lot  to  form  a 
supreme  court,  called  Ileliica,  which  was  divided 
into  several  smaller  ones,  not  limited  to  any 
precise  number  of  persons.  The  qualifications 
required  for  this  were  the  same  with  those  which 
gave  admission  into  the  general  assembly,  except 
that  the  members  of  the  former  might  not  be 
under  the  age  of  thirty.  It  was,  therefore,  in 
uict,  a  select  portion  of  the  latter,  in  which  the 
lowers  of  the  larger  body  were  concentrated  and 
exercised  under  a  judicial  form." — C.  Thirlwall, 
Ilixt.  of  Q-reece,  ch.  11. 

HELICON.    See  Thessaly. 


HELIGOLAND:  A.  D.  1814.— Acquisition 
by  Great  Britain.  See  Scandinavian  States: 
A.  I).  1813-1814. 

A.  D.  1890. — Cession  to  Germany.  See 
Akuica:  a.  D.  1884-1891. 

HELIOPOLIS.     See  On. 

Battle  of.    Sec  France:  A.  1).  1800 (January 

— JlNE). 

HELLAS.—  HELLENES.— GRAIKOI.— 
GREEKS.— "To  the  Greek  of  the  historical 
ages  the  idea  of  Hellas  was  not  associated  with 
any  dellnite  geographical  limits.  Wherever  a 
Greek  settlement  existed,  there  foi  the  colonist.s 
was  Hellas.  .  .  .  Of  a  llelhis  lying  within  cer 
tain  specitled  bounds,  and  containing  within  it 
oiUv  Greek  inhabitants,  tliey  knew  nothing." — 
G.  \\.  Cox,  llht.ofareere,  Ik.  1,  rh.  1.— "Their 
language  was,  .  .  .  from  the  begiiuiing,  the 
token  of  recognition  among  the  Hellenes.  .  .  . 
Where  this  language  was  spoken — in  Asia,  in 
Europe,  or  in  Africa  —  there  was  Hellas.  .  .  . 
A  considerable  number  of  the  Greek  tribes  which 
immigrated  by  land  [from  Asia]  into  the  Eu- 
ropean peninsula  [of  Greece]  followed  the  tracks 
of  the  Italicans,  and,  taking  a  westward  route 
through  Pieonia  and  Macedonia,  penetrattid 
through  Illyria  into  the  western  half  of  the 
Alpine  country  of  Northern  Greece,  which  the 
formation  of  its  hill  ranges  and  vallej's  renders 
more  easily  acces.sible  from  the  north  than  Thes- 
.sidy  in  its  secluded  hollow.  The  numerous 
rivers,  abounding  in  water,  which  flow  close  by 
one  another  tiirougb  long  gorges  into  the  Ionian 
Sea,  here  facilitated  an  advance  into  the  south ; 
and  the  rich  pasture-land  invited  immigration; 
so  that  Epirus  became  the  dwelling-place  of  a 
dense  crowd  of  population,  which  commenced  its 
civilized  career  in  the  fertile  lowlands  of  the 
country.  Among  them  three  main  tribes  were 
marked  <mt,  of  which  the  Chaones  were  regarded 
as  the  most  ancient.  .  .  .  Farther  to  the  south 
the  Thesprotians  had  settled,  and  more  inland,  in 
the  direction  of  Pindus,  the  Molossians.  A  more 
ancient  appellation  than  those  of  this  triple  divis- 
ion is  that  of  the  Greeks  (Graikoi),  which  the 
Hellenes  thought  the  earliest  designation  of  their 
ancestors.  The  same  name  of  Gricci  (Greeks) 
the  Italicans  applied  to  the  whole  family  of  peo- 
ples with  whom  they  had  once  dwelt  together  in 
these  districts.  This  is  the  first  collective  name 
of  the  Hellenic  tribes  in  Europe.  .  .  .  Far  away 
from  the  coast,  in  the  seclusion  of  the  hills,  where 
lie  closely  together  the  springs  of  the  Thyamis, 
Aous,  Aracthus,  and  Achelous,  extends  at  the 
base  of  Tomarus  the  lake  loannina,  on  the  thickly 
wooded  banks  of  which,  between  fields  of  corn 
and  damp  meadows,  lay  Dodona,  a  chosen  seat 
of  the  Pelasgian  Zeus,  the  invisible  God,  who 
announced  his  presence  in  the  rustling  of  the 
oaks,  whose  altar  was  surrounded  by  a  vast  circle 
of  tripods,  for  a  sign  that  he  was  the  first  to  unite 
the  domestic  hearths  and  civic  communities  into 
a  great  association  centering  in  himself.  This 
Dodona  was  the  central  seat  of  the  Gneci ;  it  was 
a  sacred  centre  of  the  whole  district  before  the 
Italicjins  commenced  their  westward  journey; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  place  where  the  subse- 
quent national  name  of  the  Greeks  can  be  first 
proved  to  have  prevailed ;  for  the  chosen  of  the 
people,  who  administered  the  worship  of  Zeus, 
were  called  Selli  or  Helli,  and  after  them  the 
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Kurrniimllnij  rountry  ncllnpiii  or  IlflliiH."— E. 
CiirHim,  Hint,  iif  (h-ifff,  hk.  I,  cli.  1  nnil  \  (/".  1). 

Ai,w»  t.N:  (}."(Jr<)tf,  IHhI.  „f  (lirn-c,  jit.  2,  r/i.  2 
(r.  2) —(J.  W.  Cox,  Nint.  of  dritrr,  hk.  1.  eh.  4.— 
\V.  Iv  (ilailstoiic,  .liirmtuM  Mumli.  rfi.  4. 

HELLENIC  GENIUS  AND  INFLU- 
ENCE.-HELLENIC  AND  HELLENIST- 
IC CULTURE.-HELLENISM.-"It  wuh 
the  privilcj^f  of  llic  (Jrciks  to  discdvcr  the  sovcr- 
lijfii  clliciicy  of  rciison.  Tiny  entered  on  I  lie  jmr- 
suit  of  knowledjjc  with  II  sure  mid  joyous  instinct. 
Hatlled  and  puzzled  tliey  nuffiit  be.  hut  tliey 
never  >{rew  weary  of  tlic  (juesl.  Tlic  ftpeeula- 
tive  faculty  which  reached  its  heii;lit  in  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  was,  when  we  niuko  due  nllowance  for 
time  and  circunislanee,  scarcely  less  eminent  in 
the  Ionian  i)hilosopli(>rs:  and  it  was  Ionia  that 
uave  liirlh  to  an  idea,  which  was  foreign  to  the 
J'ast,  liut  has  Itecome  the  starting-point  of  iiioil- 
ern  science,—  the  idea  that  Nature  works  by  ti.xed 
laws.  A  fragment  of  Euripides  speaks  of  liini 
lis  '  happy  who  has  learned  to  search  into  causes  ' 
wlio  'discerns  the  deathless  and  ageless  order  of 
nature,  wheiici!  it  arose,  the  how  and  the  why.' 
The  early  poet  philosophers  of  Ionia  gave  the 
impulse  which  has  carried  th(^  human  intellect 
forward  ncrossthe  line  which  separates  empirical 
from  scientific  knowledge;  anci  the  Greek  pre- 
cocity of  mind  in  this  direction,  unlike  that  of  the 
Orientals,  had  in  it  the  pronii.se  of  uninterrupted 
u(ivance  in  the  future, —  of  great  discoveries  in 
mathematics,  geometry,  experimental  physics,  in 
medicine  also  and  i)liysiology.  ...  By  the  niid- 
ille  of  tlie  tiftii  century  H.  (".  the  general  eon- 
ce]»tion  of  law  in  the  physical  worliY  was  tirnily 
established  in  the  mind  of  Greek  tlii  kers.  Even 
the  more  ol)scure  iihenomeiia  of  disease  were 
brought  within  the  rule.  Jliiipoerutes  writing 
about  a  malady  which  was  common  among  the 
Scythians  and  was  tliought  to  tie  preternatunil 
siiys:  '  As  for  me  I  think  that  these  maladies  are 
divine  like  all  others,  but  that  none  is  more 
divine  or  more  human  than  another.  Each  has 
its  natuml  principle  and  none  exists  without  its 
natunil  cause.'  Again,  the  Greeks  set  themselves 
to  discover  a  rational  ba.sis  for  conduct.  Rigor- 
ously they  brought  their  actions  to  the  test  of 
reason,  and  that  not  only  by  the  mouth  of  phi- 
losophers, but  through  their  poets,  liistorians,  and 
orators.  Thinking  and  doing  —  clear  thought 
and  noble  action  —  tlid  not  stand  opposed  to  the 
Greek  mind.  The  antithesis  rather  marks  a 
period  when  the  Hellenic  sjiirit  was  jiast  its 
prime,  and  had  taken  a  onesided  bent.  The 
Athenians  of  the  Peridean  age  —  in  whom  we 
must  recognise  the  purest  embodiment  of  Hellen- 
ism—  had  in  truth  the  peculiar  jiower,  wlii(!h 
Thucydides  claims  for  them,  of  thinking  before 
they  acted  and  of  acting  also.  ...  To  Greece 
.  .  .  we  owe  the  love  of  Science,  the  love  of 
Art,  the  love  of  Freedom :  not  Science  alone,  Art 
alone,  or  Freedom  alone,  but  these  vitally  corre- 
lated with  one  another  and  brought  into  organic 
union.  And  iu  this  union  we  recogni.sc  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  West.  The  Greek  genius 
is  the  European  genius  in  its  first  and  brightest 
bloom.  From  a  vivifying  contact  with  the  Greek 
spirit  Europe  derived  that  new  and  mightv  im- 
pulse whicli  we  call  Progres.s.  Strange  it  'is  to 
think  that  these  Greeks,  like  the  other  members 
of  the  Indo-European  family,  probably  had  their 
cradle  in  the  East ;  that  behind  Greek  civilisation. 
Greek  language,  Greek  mythology,  there  is  that 


Eastern  liackground  to  which  tlio  comparative 
Hcieiiees  Ncem  to  point.  Hut  it  is  no  more  than  a 
baekgrniiiid.  In  spite  of  all  resiniblances,  in 
spite  of  common  customs,  coinmoii  words,  com- 
mon syntax,  common  g(Mls,  tlu^  spirit  of  the 
(Jreeks  and  of  their  Eastern  kinsmen  —  the  spirit 
of  their  civilisiition,  art.  language,  and  mytliol 
ogy  —  naiiains  essentially  clistinct.  .  .  .  From 
Greece  came  that  tirst  mighty  impulse,  whose 
far-olT  workings  arc  felt  by  us  to-day,  and  which 
has  brought  it  about  that  progress  has  been  ac- 
ceiitedas  the  law  and  goal  of  human  endeavour. 
Greece  tlrst  took  uji  the  task  of  ecjuipping  man 
with  all  that  fits  him  for  civil  life  and  promotes 
his  secular  wellbeing;  of  unfolding  and  expand- 
imri'very  inborn  faculty  and  energy,  bodily  and 
mental ;  of  striving  restlessly  after  the  perfection 
of  the  whole,  and  tinding  in  this  cfTort  after  an 
unatlainalile  ideal  that  bv  wliicli  man  Ijccomes 
like  to  the  gods.  The  life  of  the  Hellenes,  like 
that  of  their  Epic  liero  A(;liilles,  was  brief  and 
brilliant.  But  they  litive  been  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  renewing  their  youth.  Henan,  speaking 
of  the  nations  that  are  fitted  to  play  a  part  in 
universal  history,  says  '  that  they  must  (lie  first 
tliat  tlie  world  may  live  through  them;'  that  'a 
]ieople  must  choose  between  the  jirolonged  life, 
the  traiHiuil  and  ob.scure  destiny  of  one  who 
lives  for  himself,  and  the  troubled  stormy  career 
of  one  who  lives  for  humanity.  The  nation 
which  revolves  within  its  breast  social  and  re- 
ligious problems  is  always  weak  politically. 
Thus  it  was  with  the  Jews,  who  in  order  to  make 
the  religious  conciucst  of  the  worhl  must  needs 
disapjiear  as  a  nation.'  'They  lost  a  material 
city,  they  opened  the  reign  of  the  spiritual 
Jerusalem.'  So  too  it  was  with  Greece.  As  a 
people  she  ceased  to  be.  When  her  freedom  was 
overthrown  atChaeronea,  the  page  of  her  history 
was  to  all  appearance  closed.  Yet  from  that 
moment  she  was  to  enter  on  it  larger  life  and  on 
universal  eini)ire.  Already  during  the  last  days 
of  her  independence  it  had  been  jiossible  to  speak 
of  a  new  Hellenism,  which  rested  not  on  ties  of 
blood  but  on  spiritual  kinship.  This  presenti- 
ment of  Isocrates  was  marvellously  realised.  As 
Alexander  passed  conquering  through  Asia,  he 
restored  J;o  the  East,  as  garnered  grain,  that 
Greek  civilisation  whose  seeds  had  long  ago  been 
received  from  the  East.  Each  con(iueror  in 
turn,  the  Macedonian  «nd  the  Itiiman,  bowed  be- 
fore con(iuered  Greece  and  learnt  lessons  at  her 
feet.  To  the  modern  world  too  Greece  has  been 
the  great  civiliser,  the  oecumenical  teacher,  the 
di.sturber  and  regenerator  of  slumbering  societies. 
She  is  the  soun^e  of  most  of  the  quickening 
ideas  which  re-makc  nations  and  renovate  litera- 
ture and  art.  If  we  reckon  up  our  secular  pos- 
sessions, the  wealth  and  heritage  of  the  past,  the 
larger  share  may  be  traced  back  to  Greece.  One 
half  of  life  she  has  made  her  domain, —  all,  or 
well-nigh  all,  that  belongs  to  the  present  orderof 
things  and  to  the  visible  world." — S.  H.  Butcher, 
finne  Aspects  of  the  Greek  Genius,  pp.  9-43. — 
"The  part  assigned  to  [the  Greeks]  in  the  drama 
of  the  nations  was  to  create  forms  of  beauty,  to 
unfold  ideas  which  should  remain  operative  wlien 
tlie  short  blo<nn  of  their  own  existence  was  over, 
and  thus  to  give  a  new  impulse,  anew  direction, 
to  the  whole  current  of  human  life.  The  pre- 
diction which  Thucydides  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Athenian  orator  has  been  fulfilled,  though 
not  in  the  sense  literally  conveyed:  'Assuredly 
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Wfsliiill  not  be  without  witnesses.'  suys  Pericles; 
'tliere  lire  miiflity  (loniineiils  of  our  power, 
wlileh  slmll  iimke  lis  the  wonder  of  this  age,  aii<l 
of  iiges  to  come.'  He  was  thinking  of  tliose 
wiile  spreiiil  settlements  whicli  iiltesU'd  the  em- 
jiire  of  Atliens.  IJut  llie  immortal  witnesses  of 
his  race  are  of  another  kind.  Like  the  victims 
of  the  war.  whose  e|)itaph  \w  was  pronouncing, 
thellell>>nes  iiave  their  memorial  in  all  lands, 
graven,  not  on  stone,  liut  in  the  hearts  of  man- 
kind. .  .  .  Are  we  not  warranted  by  what  wc 
know  of  Qreek  work,  imperfect  though  our 
knowledge  is,  in  saying  that  no  i)eoi)le  has  yet 
appeared  in  the  world  whose  faculty  for  art,  in 
tlie  largest  sense  of  tiie  term,  has  been  socompre- 
hensiveV  And  tliere  is  a  furtiier  jtoint  tliat  nniy 
be  noted.  It  has  been  said  that  the  man  of 
genius  wmietimcs  is  such  in  virtue  of  combining 
tile  temperament  distinctive  of  his  nation  with 
SOUK'  gift  of  his  own  which  is  foreign  to  that 
tem|)erament ;  as  in  Sliakespearc  tlie  basis  is 
English,  and  the  individual  gift  a  (lexibility  of 
spirit  which  is  not  normally  English.  Hut  we 
cannot  apply  this  remark  to  the  greatest  of 
ancient  Greek  writers.  Thev  present  (lerlainly  a 
wide  range  of  individual  (lilTerenct^s.  Vet  so 
distinctive  and  so  potent  is  the  Hellenic  nature 
that,  if  any  two  of  such  writers  be  compared, 
however  wide  the  individual  dilTercnces  mav  be. 
—  as  between  Aristophanes  and  Plato,  or  Pindar 
and  Demosthenes, —  such  individual  dilTfirences 
are  less  significant  than  those  conunon  character- 
istics of  the  Hellenic  mind  which  separate  both 
the  men  compared  from  all  who  are  not  Hellenes. 
If  it  were  possible  to  trace  the  process  by  which 
the  Hellenic  race  was  originally  sei)arated  from 
their  Aryan  kinsfolk,  the  physiological  basis  of 
their  (lualities  might  i^erhaps  be  traced  in  the 
mingling  of  dilTerent  tribal  ingredients.  As  it  is, 
there  is  no  clue  to  these  secrets  of  nature's 
alchemy:  the  Hellenes  appear  in  the  dawn  of 
their  history  with  that  uniiiue  temperament 
already  (listinct:  we  can  point  only  to  one  cause, 
and  that  a  subordinate  cause,  which  must  have 
aided  its  development,  namely,  the  geographical 
position  of  Greece.  No  people  of  the  ancient 
world  were  so  fortunately  placed.  Nowhere  are 
the  aspects  of  external  nature  more  beautiful, 
more  varied,  more  stimulating  to  the  energies  of 
body  and  mind.  A  climate  which,  witlnn  three 
parallels  of  latitude,  nourishes  the  beeches  of 
Pindusand  the  palms  of  the  Cyclades;  mountain- 
barriers  which  at  once  created  a  framework  for 
the  growth  of  local  federations,  and  encouraged 
a  sturdy  spirit  of  freedom;  coasts  abounding  in 
natural  harbors;  a  sea  dotted  with  islands,  and 
notable  for  the  regularity  of  its  wind-currents ; 
ready  access  alike  to  Asia  and  to  the  western 
Jlediterranean, —  these  were  circumstances  haj)- 
l)ily  congenial  to  the  inborn  faculties  of  the 
Greek  race,  and  admirably  fitted  to  expand 
them." — R.  C.  Jebb,  T/ie  Crrowth  and  Influence 
of  Classical  Greek  Poetry,  pp.  27-3  L — "The  sense 
of  beauty  which  tlie  Greeks  possessed  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  people  could  not 
fail  to  be  caught  by  the  exceptionally  beautiful 
natural  curroundings  in  which  they  lived ;  and 
their  literature,  at  any  rate  their  poetry,  bears 
abundant  testimony  to  the  fact.  Small  though 
Greece  is,  it  contains  a  greater  variety,  both  in 
harmony  and  contrast,  of  natural  beauty  than 
inost  countries,  however  great.  Its  latitude  gives 
it  a  southern  climate,  while  its  mouutaioa  allow 


of  the  growth  of  n  vegetation  found  in  more 
northirn  climes.  Within  a  short  space  occur  all 
the  dcgrci's  of  transition  from  snow -topped  hills 
to  vine-clad  fountains.  And  the  Joy  with  which 
the  beauty  of  tlcir  country  lillcd  the  (Jrccks  may 
be  tra<'C(rthr()Ugli  all  their  poetry.  .  .  .  The  two 
leading  facts  in  the  physical  aspect  of  Greece  are 
the  sea  and  the  mountains.  As  Europe  is  the 
most  indented  and  has  relatively  the  longest 
coastlineof  all  the  continents  of  the  world,  so  of 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  the  land  of  Greece  is 
the  most  interpenetrated  with  amis  of  the  sea.  .  .  . 
'Two  .oices  are  tlicre;  one  is  of  the  Sea. 
One  of  the  Mtmntains;  each  a  mi^^hty  voice: 
In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  didst  rejoice; 
They  were  thy  chosen  music,  LibertT!' 
Both  voices  spoke  impressively  to  (jreece.  and 
her  literature  echoes  their  tcmes.  So  long  as 
Gnece  was  free  and  the  sjiirit  of  freedom  ani- 
mated the  Greeks,  so  long  their  literature  was 
creiitive  ami  genius  marked  it.  When  liberty 
jjcrished,  literature  declined.  Tiie  field  of  Chtt- 
roiiea  was  fatal  alike  to  the  political  liberty  and 
to  the  literature  of  (jireece.  The  love  of  liberty 
was  indecil  pushed  even  to  an  extreme  in  Greece; 
and  this  also  was  due  to  the  physical  contlgura- 
tion  of  the  country.  ^Mountains,  it  has  been 
-said,  divide;  .seas  unite.  The  ri.se  and  the  long 
continuance  in  .so  small  a  country  of  so  many 
cities,  having  their  own  laws,  constitution,  sep- 
arate history,  and  independent  existence,  can 
(iiily  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  their  early 
growth  they  were  protected,  each  by  the  moun- 
tains which  surrounded  it,  so  effectually,  and 
the  love  of  liberty  in  this  time  was  develoi)c(i  to 
such  an  extent,  that  no  single  city  was  able  to 
establish  its  dominion  over  the  others.  .  .  . 
Every  one  of  the  numerous  states,  whose  sepa- 
rate political  existence  was  guaranteed  by  tlie 
mountains,  was  actually  or  potentially  a  separate 
centre  of  civilisation  and  of  literature.  In  some 
one  of  these  states  each  kind  of  literature  could 
find  the  conditions  appropriate  or  necessary  to  its 
development.  Even  a  sta'e  which  produced  no 
men  of  literary  genius  itself  might  become  the 
centre  at  which  poets  collected  and  encouraged 
the  literature  it  cotdd  not  pnxluce,  as  was  the 
case  with  Sparta,  to  which  Greece  owed  the 
tlevelopment  of  choral  lyric.  .  .  .  The  eastern 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean  has  deserved  well  of 
literature,  for  it  brought  Greece  into  communica- 
tion with  her  colonies  on  the  islands  and  on  the 
surrounding  coasts,  and  enabled  the  numerous 
Greek  cities  to  co-operate  in  the  production  of  a 
rich  and  varied  literature,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined each  to  a  one-sided  and  incomplete  develop- 
ment. The  process  of  communication  began  in 
the  earliest  times,  as  is  shown  by  the  spread  of 
epic  literature.  Originating  in  Ionia,  it  was 
taken  up  in  Cyprus,  where  the  epic  called  the 
Cypria  was  composed,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century  it  was  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
in  the  colony  of  Cyrene.  The  rapid  spread  of 
elegiac  poetry  is  even  more  strikingly  illustrated, 
for  we  find  Solon  in  Athens  quoting  from  his 
contemporary  Minmermus  of  Colophon.  Choral 
lyric,  which  originated  in  A&.a  Minor,  was  con- 
veyed to  Sparta  by  Alcman,  and  by  Simonidcs 
of  Ceos  all  over  the  Greek  world.  But  although 
in  early  times  we  find  as  much  interchange  and 
reaction  in  the  colonies  amongst  themselves  as 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother-country, 
with  the  advance  of  time  we  find  the  centripetal 
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tciiili-m-y  iHToniinK  (loniinitiit.  The  iniitlur- 
I'liiiiitry  iK'niincH  rnorf  and  iiiorc  llif  ccntn'  to 
wliicli  iill  lilcnilurir  uikI  art  >{nivitatfH.  At  the 
iKjjiiiiiiiiK  of  the  Hixlli  (cnlury  Sparta  iittracliil 
|)(M|H  frniii  tlic  ((iloiiU's  ill  AhIii  .Miimr,  but  (lie 
(inly  form  of  lilcraltin'  wlikli  Sparta  rewarded 
uiKl  eiie(iurai;ed  waH  elioral  lyHe.  No  hucIi  iiar 
rowneHH  cliaraclerised  Atlieiis,  and  when  «lio  ew- 
lal)liHla'd  lierself  mh  the  intellectual  capital  of 
(Ireeee,  all  men  of  >reniuH  received  a  welcome 
there,  and  we  tlnd  ail  forms  of  literature  dcHert 
ini<  their  native  homes,  even  their  native  diul'-cls, 
to  vimw  to  Athens.  ...  As  ion^  as  lilenitiire 
had  many  centres,  there  was  no  danger  of  all 
fallinK  l>y  II  t^inKl'' stroke;  but  when  it  was  cen- 
tralised in  Athens,  aiul  the  blow  delivered  by 
i'hilip  at  ( 'hiiToueii  had  fallen  on  Athens,  classi- 
<iil  Greek  literature  ju'rished  in  ii  generation.  It 
is  somewhut  dilllcult  to  distinguish  rnceiiualities 
from  the  chanicteristies  imjiressed  on  ii  people 
by  the  eonditionH  under  which  it  lives,  since  the 
hitter  by  accumulation  and  transmission  from 
generation  to  generation  eventually  become  race- 
ijualitles.  Thus  the  Spartims  possessed  ((Ualities 
c(>!iimon  to  them  and  the  Dorians,  of  whom  they 
were  »  branch,  and  also  ({ualities  |)eculiar  to 
themselves,  which  distinguished  them  from 
other  Dorians.  .  .  .  TIk;  ordinary  life  of  ii  Spar 
tun  ('itizen  wiw  that  of  a  soldier  in  camji  or 
garrison,  rather  than  that  of  a  member  of  a  po- 
litical conununity,  and  this  system  of  life  was 
highly  unfavoural)le  to  literature.  .  .  .  Other 
Dorians,  not  hemmed  in  by  such  unfavouniole 
(onditiotm  as  the  Spartuns,  did  provide  some  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  Greece,  and  in  the 
nature  of  their  contributions  we  may  detect  tlie 
(jualities  of  the  rac(!.  Tim  Dorians  in  Sicily 
sowed  the  seeds  of  rhetoric  and  carried  comedy 
to  considerable  perfection.  Of  imagination  the 
race  8«!ems  destitute:  it  did  not  produce  poets. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  race  is  eminently  i)raeti- 
c-ul  aa  well  as  prosaic,  and  their  humour  was  of 
II  nature  which  corresijonded  to  the.se  (lualities. 
.  .  .  The  -Eolians  form  a  contrast  both  to  the 
Spartuns  and  to  the  Atheniens.  The  develop- 
ment of  individuality  is  as  characteristic  of  the 
/t]olians  as  its  absence  is  of  the  Spartans.  But 
the  yEolians,  tirst  of  all  Greeks,  posses.sed  a  cav- 
alry, and  this  means  that  they  were  wealthy  and 
aristocratic.  .  .  .  This  gives  us  the  distinction 
iKitween  the  .^olians  and  the  Athenians:  among 
the  former,  individuality  was  developed  in  the 
aristocracy  alone;  among  the  latter,  in  all  the 
citizens.  The  .Eoliaus  uddetl  to  the  crown  of 
Greek  lit^-rature  one  of  the  brightest  of  its 
jewels— lyric  poetry,  as  we  understand  lyric 
in  modem  times,  that  is,  the  expression  of 
the  poet's  feelings,  any  svibject  whatever, 
us  his  individual  fet.  .^.  .  .  .  But  it  was  the 
lonians  who  rendered  the  greatest  services  to 
Greek  literature.  They  were  a  ipiick-witted 
race,  full  of  enterprise,  full  of  resources.  In 
them  we  see  reflected  the  character  of  the  sea, 
us  in  the  Dorians  the  character  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  latter  partook  of  the  narrowness  and 
exclusiveness  of  their  own  homes,  hemmed  in  by 
mountains,  and  by  them  protected  from  the  in- 
cursion of  strangers  and  strange;  innovations. 
The  lonians.  on  the  other  hand,  were  open  as  the 
sea,  and  had  as  many  moods.  They  were  emi- 
nently susceptible  to  beauty  in  all  'its  forms,  to 
the  charm  of  change  and  to  novelty.  They 
were  ever  ready  to  put  any  belief  or  institution 


to  the  test  of  discuKsion,  and  were  governed  as 
much  by  i<icas  as  by  sentiments.  Keenness  of 
intellect,  taste  in  all  matters  of  literature  and  art, 
grace  in  expression,  and  m<aHur((  in  cvervlhing 
distinguished  them  iiImivc  all  Greeks,  'llie  de 
velopment  of  epic  poetry,  lh<!  origin  of  prose,  the 
cultivation  of  |)hiloHophy,  are  the  proud  distinc- 
tion of  the  Ionian  race.  In  Atliens  we  have  the 
<|ualitiesof  the  Ionian  rac(!in  their  tinest  lloW(!r." 
— F.  H.  .levons,  .1  IliHtorn  of  (imk  l.itcmtnrc, 
pp.  4Hr>-41M).  — Hellenism  and  the  Jews,— "The 
.lewish  region  .  .  .  was,  in  ancient  times  as  well 
as  in  the  Graeco  Koman  period,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  heathen  districts.  Only  at  .lamiiia 
and  .loppa  had  the  .lew  isli  element  advanced  as 
far  as  the  sea.  Elstnvhere,  even  to  the  west,  it 
was  not  the  sea,  but  the  Gentih;  region  of  the 
I'hilistine  and  I'henician  cities,  that  formed  the 
boundary  of  the  Jewish.  These  heathen  lands 
were  far  more  deeply  penetrated  by  Hellenism, 
than  the  country  of  the  .lews.  No  reaction  like 
the  rising  of  the  .Maccabees  had  here  put  a  stop 
to  It,  besides  which  heathen  polytheism  was 
adapted  in  (|uit(!  a  dilTerent  manner  irom  .Judaism 
for  blending  with  Hellenism.  While  therefore 
the  further  advance  of  Ilcllenisni  was  obstructed 
by  religious  barriers  in  the  Interior  of  Palestine, 
it  had  attained  here,  as  in  all  other  districts  since 
its  Iriumplnint  entry  under  Alexander  the  Great, 
its  natural  preponderance  over  Oriental  culture. 
Hence,  long  before  the  commencement  of  the 
l{oman  period,  the  educated  world,  especially  in 
the  great  cities  In  the  west  and  east  of  Palestine, 
was,  we  may  well  say,  completelv  Ilellenlzed. 
It  is  only  with  the  lower  strata  ot  the  popula- 
tions and  the  dwellers  in  rural  districts,  that  this 
must  not  be  ecjually  assumed.  Besides  how 
over  the  borderlands,  the  .le. visit  districts  in  tlu; 
interior  of  Palestine  were  occupied  by  Hellenism, 
especially  Hcythopolis  .  .  .  and  the  town  of  Sa- 
maria, where  Macedonian  coloinsts  had  already 
been  planted  by  Alexander  the  Great  .  .  .  while 
the  national  Samaritans  had  their  central  point  at 
Sichem.  The  victorious  penetration  of  Hellenistic 
culture  is  most  plainly  and  comprehensively 
shown  by  the  religious  worship.  Tlie  native  re 
ligions,  especially  in  the  Philistine  and  Phenician 
cities,  did  indeed  in  many  respects  maintain 
themselves  in  their  es.sential  character;  but  still 
in  such  wise,  that  they  were  transformed  by  and 
blended  with  Greek  elements.  But  besides  these 
the  purely  Greek  worship  also  gained  an  entrance, 
and  in  many  places  entirely  supplanted  the 
former.  Unfortunately  our  sources  of  informa- 
tion do  not  furnish  us  the  means  of  separating 
the  Greek  period  proper  from  the  lioman;  the 
best  arc  alTorded  by  coins,  and  these  for  the  most 
part  belong  to  the  Roman.  On  the  whole  how- 
ever the  picture,  whicli  we  obtain,  holds  good 
for  the  pre-Iloman  period  al.so,  nor  are  we  entirely 
without  direct  notices  of  this  age.  ...  In  the 
Jewish  region  proper  Hellenism  was  in  its  re- 
ligious aspect  triumphantly  repulsed  by  the  rising 
of  the  Maccabees ;  it  was  not  till  after  the  over- 
throw of  Jewish  nationality  in  the  wars  of  Ves- 
pasian and  Hadrian,  that  an  entrance  for  heathen 
rites  was  forcibly  obtained  by  the  Romans.  In 
saying  this  however  we  do  not  assert,  that  the 
Jewish  people  of  those  early  times  remained 
altogether  unaflfected  by  Hellenism.  For  the 
latter  was  a  civilising  power,  which  extended  it- 
self to  every  department  of  life.  It  fashioned  in 
a  peculiar  manner  the  organization  of  the  state, 
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Ic^iHlation,  thp  ailinlnlHtnUion  of  Justice,  public 
BrriuiK<'"H'"tH.  iirl  ami  Hcifiirc.  trade  nnd  in- 
dustry, ami  tlic  ctisliniis  of  (iailv  life  down  to 
fasliion  ami  ornaniciitw,  and  tlius  iin|)ri'SH('(i  upon 
I'ViTV  fiiparlincnt  of  life,  wlicicvcr  its  intlufncc 
nwlicci,  tlic  stamp  of  Hie  Grt'clt  ininci.  It  in  true 
tliiit  Ili'ilcnistic  is  not  iiicnticai  vvitli  Ilclloniccui- 
turc.  Tlic  irnportaiuf  of  tlu'  former  on  llic  con- 
trary lay  in  tlio  faet.  that  l)y  its  reception  of  tlie 
uvii{liil)l()  clemcntH  of  all  foreif,'n  culture'*  witliin 
its  reach,  it  hccame  a  worhi  culture.  Hut  tliis 
very  woridcultuni  becanu!  in  its  turn  a  peculiar 
wliole.  in  whiclithe  jireponderanKireek  element 
was  the  ruliiif?  Iteynote.  Into  the  Ktreaiu  of  this 
Hellenistic  culture  tiie  Jewisli  people  was  also 
drawn;  slowly  indeed  and  willi  reluctance,  but 
yet  irresistibly,  for  though  religious  zeal  was 
nble  to  banish  heiithen  worship  and  all  connected 
therewith  from  Israel,  itcouhl  not  foriiny  length 
of  time  restrain  the  tide  of  Hellenistic  culture  in 
otiicr  deiiartmcnts  of  life.  Its  several  stages 
tannot  indeed  be  any  longer  trace  1.  But  wlien 
we  reflect  that  thi  small  Jewish  country  was  en- 
closed on  almost  every  side  by  Hellenistic  re- 
gions, with  which  it  was  compelled,  even  for  the 
sake  of  trade,  to  hold  continual  intercourse,  and 
when  we  remember,  tliut  even  the  rising  of  the 
Maccabees  was  in  tlic  main  directed  not  against 
Ilellenism  in  general,  but  only  against  the 
heathen  religion,  tliat  the  later  Asmonaeans  bore 
in  every  respect  a  Hellenistic  stamp  —  employed 
foreign  mercenaries,  mint4.-(l  foreign  coins,  took 
(Jreek  names,  etc.,  and  that  some  of  them,  e.  g. 
Aristobulus  I.,  were  direct  favourers  of  Hellen- 
ism,—  when  all  tliis  is  considered,  it  may  safely 
be  assumed,  that  Hellenism  had,  notwithstanding 
the  rising  of  the  Muccabees.  gained  access  in  no 
inconsiderable  measure  into  Pulestine  even  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Uoman  jicriod." — E. 
Sclillrer,  Ilitt.  of  the  Jeieinh  People  in  the  Timr 
of  C'hrint,  (Hr.  2,  r.  1,  pp.  29-30.— Hellenism  and 
the  Romans. —  "In  the  Alexandrian  age,  with 
all  its  close  study  an<i  imitation  of  the  classical 
models,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  ab- 
sence of  any  promise  that  the  Hellenic  spirit 
which  animated  those  masterpieces  was  destined 
to  have  any  aliiding  influence  in  the  world.  .  .  . 
And  yet  it  is  true  that  the  vital  power  of  tlie 
Hellenic  genius  was  not  fully  revealed,  until, 
after  suffering  some  temporary  eclipse  in  the 
superficially  Greek  civilizations  of  Asia  and 
Egypt,  it  emerged  in  a  new  quality,  as  a  source 
of  illumination  to  the  literature  and  the  art  of 
Home.  Early  ^Ionian  literature  was  indebted  to 
Greece  for  the  greater  part  of  its  material ;  but  a 
more  important  debt  was  in  respect  to  the  form? 
and  moulds  of  composition.  The  Latin  language 
of  the  third  century  B.  C.  was  already  in  full 
pos.sesslon  of  the  qualities  which  always  remained 
distinctive  of  it;  it  was  clear,  strong,  weighty, 
pret;ise,  a  language  made  to  be  spoken  in  the 
imperative  mood,  a  fitting  interpreter  of  govern- 
ment and  law.  But  it  was  not  flexible  or  grace- 
ful, musical  or  rapid;  it  was  not  suited  to  express 
delicate  shades  of  thought  or  feeling ;  for  literary 
purposes,  it  was,  in  comparison  with  Greek,  a 
poor  and  rude  idiom.  The  development  of  Latin 
into  the  language  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  was 
gradually  and  laboriously  accomplished  under 
the  constant  influence  of  Greece.  That  finish  of 
form,  known  as  classical,  which  lioman  writers 
share  with  Greek,  was  a  lesson  which  Greece 
slowly  impressed  upon  Uoine.  ...  A  close  and 
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end  in  a  men!  (liscipHne  of  form;  the  lieauty  of 
the  best  Greek  iikmIcIs  dejiends  loo  much  on  their 
vital  spirit.  Not  only  was  the  Uoiiian  imagina 
tion  enriched,  but  the  Homan  intellect,  through 
literary  intercourse  with  the  (Jreek,  gradually 
aciiuired  a  flexibility  and  a  plastic  power  which 
had  not  been  among  its  original  gifts.  Thnmgli 
Homan  literature  the  Greek  influence  was  trans 
luitled  to  lat<r  limes  in  a  shape  which  obscured, 
indeid,  much  of  its  charm,  but  which  was  also 
lltted  to  extend  lis  empire,  and  to  win  an  en- 
trance for  it  in  regions  which  would  have 
been  les.s  accessible  to  a  jiurer  form  of  lis 
manifestation."— H.  C.  Jebb,  The  (Iroirth  nud 
IiiJ/ui'iicc  of  (Jliiniiii'iil  (link  l\>i'tni,  rh,  H. — 
"Italy  \\\\  been  subject  to  the  Intluence  of 
Greece,  ever  sinc(!  It  had  a  history  at  all.  .  .  . 
But  the  Hellenism  of  the  Homans  of  the  pres<'nt 
period  [second  century  B.  C.  |  was.  in  its  causes 
as  well  as  its  conseciuences,  something  essentially 
WW.  The  Romans  began  to  feel  the  lack  of  a 
richer  intellectual  lift',  and  to  be  startled  as  it 
were  at  their  own  utter  want  of  mental  culturt!; 
and,  if  even  nations  of  artistic  gifts,  such  as  the 
English  and  Germans,  have  not  disdained  in  the 
pauses  of  their  own  productiveness  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  jialtry  French  culture  for  fllllng  up 
the  gap,  it  need  excit«  no  surprise  that  the  Italian 
naticm  now  flung  Itself  with  eager  zeal  on  the 
glorious  treasures  as  well  as  on  the  vile  refuse  of 
the  intellectual  developmentof  Hellas.  But  itwas 
an  impulse  still  more  profound  and  deep  rooted 
which  carried  the  Homans  irresistibly  into  the 
Hellenic  vortex.  Hellenic  civilization  still  as- 
sumed that  name,  but  it  was  Hellenic  no  hmger; 
it  was,  it  fact,  humanistic  and  cosmopolitan.  It 
had  solved  the  problem  of  moulding  a  mass  of 
(lifTerent  nations  into  one  whole  completely  in  the 
field  of  intellect,  and  to  a  certain  degree  in  that 
of  politics,  and,  now  when  the  same  task  on  a 
wilier  scale  devolved  on  Home,  she  entered  on 
the  possession  of  Hellenism  along  with  the  rest 
of  file  inheritance  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Hel- 
lenism tlierefore  was  no  longer  a  mere  stimulus, 
or  subordinate  influence ;  it  penetrated  the  Italian 
nation  to  the  very  core.  Of  course,  the  vigorous 
home  life  of  Italy  strove  against  the  foreign  ele- 
ment. It  was  only  after  a  most  vehement  strug- 
gle that  the  Italian  farmer  abandoned  the  field  to 
the  cosmopolite  of  the  capital;  and,  as  in  Ger- 
many tlie  French  coat  called  forth  the  national 
Germanic  frock,  so  the  reaction  against  Hellen- 
ism aroused  in  Home  a  tendency,  which  oppos<'d 
the  influence  of  Greece  on  principle  in  a  style  to 
vhich  earlier  centuries  were  altogether  unaccus- 
tomed, and  in  doing  so  fell  not  unfrequently  into 
<lownriglit  follies  and  absurdities.  No  tlepart- 
ment  of  human  action  or  thought  remained  un- 
affected by  this  struggle  between  the  new  fashion 
and  the  old.  Even  political  relations  were  largely 
influenced  by  it.  The  whimsical  project  of 
emancipating  tlie  Hellenes,  .  .  .  the  kindred, 
likewise  Hellenic,  idea  of  combining  republics  in 
a  common  opposition  to  kings,  and  the  desire  of 
propagating  Hellenic  polity  at  the  expense  of 
eastern  despotism — wliich  were  the  two  prin- 
ciples that  regulated,  for  instance,  the  treatment 
of  Macedonia  —  were  fixed  ideas  of  the  new 
school,  Just  as  dread  of  the  (.'arthaginians  was 
the  fixed  idea  of  the  old;  and,  if  Cato  pushe(l 
the  latter  to  a  ridiculous  excess,  Phllhellenism 
now  and  then  indulged  in  extravagances  at  least 
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as  loolish.  .  .  .  Tint  tlio  re.il  striiRslo  iK-twern 
IIcll('nis;ii  and  its  nnMoiiiil  antajjoni.sts  during  the 
l)n's<'iit  periixl  wa.s  c.  rricd  on  in  tli<'  field  of  fuitli, 
of  inaiiiiers,  imd  of  art  and  literature.  ...  If 
Italy  .still  i)osses,sed— what  h.ad  long  been  a  mere 
anticjuarian  euriosity  in  Hellas— a  national  reli- 
gion, it  was  already  visihly  beginning  to  be  ossi- 
licd  into  theology.  The  torpor  ereei)ing  over 
faith  is  nowhere  perliaps  so  distinetly  apparent 
ns  in  the  alterations  in  the  economy  of  divine 
service  an('.  of  the  i)rie.sthood.  The  public  ser- 
vice of  the  gods  lieeame  not  only  more  tedious, 
but  above  ail  more  and  more  costly.  .  .  .  An 
augur  like  Lucius  Paulhis,  who  regarded  the 
priesthood  as  a  science  and  not  as  a  mere  title, 
was  already  a  rare  exception;  and  could  not  but 
be  so,  wlien  the  government  more  and  more 
openl}'  and  unhesitatingly  einjiloyed  the  aus- 
l)ices  for  the  accoinplinhnieut  of  its  political  de- 
signs, or,  in  other  words,  treated  the  national  reli- 
gion in  accordance  with  the  view  of  Polybius  as 
a  sui)erstilion  useful  for  imposing  on  the  public 
at  large.  Where  the  way  was  thus  pavcd.  the 
Hellenistic  iri'eligious  spi  t  found  free  course. 
In  connection  with  the  incipient  taste  for  art  the 
sacred  images  of  the  gods  began  even  in  Cato's 
time  to  be  employed,  like  other  furniture,  to  em- 
bellish the  chambers  of  the  rich.  More  danger- 
ous wounds  were  inflicted  on  religion  by  the 
rising  literature.  .  .  .  Thus  the  old  national  re- 
ligion was  visibly  on  the  decline ;  and,  as  the  great 
trees  of  the  primeval  forest  were  ujirooted,  the 
soil  became  covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  thorns 
and  briars  and  witli  weeds  that  had  never  been 
seen  before.  Native  superstitions  and  foreign 
impostures  of  the  most  various  hues  mingled, 
competed  and  conflicted  with  each  other.  .  .  . 
The  Hellenism  of  that  epocli,  already  denation- 
alized and  pervaded  by  Oriental  mysticism,  in- 
troduced not  only  unbelief  but  also  superstition 
in  its  most  offensive  and  dangerous  forms  to 
Italy ;  and  these  vagaries,  moreover,  had  a  special 
charm,  iireciselybecausethey  were  foreign.  .  .  . 
Rites  of  the  most  abominable  character  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  authorities:  a  secret 
nocturnal  festival  in  honour  of  the  god  Bacchus 
had  Iwen  first  introduced  into  Etruria  by  a  Greek 
priest,  and  spreading  like  a  cancer,  had  rapidly 
reached  Rome  and  propagated  itself  over  all 
Italy,  everywhere  corrupting  families  and  giving 
rise  to  the  most  heinous  crimes,  imparalleled  un- 
chastity,  falsifying  of  testaments,  and  murder- 
ing by  poison.  More  than  7,000  men  were  sen- 
tenced tu  punishment,  most  of  them  to  deat :,  on 
this  account,  and  rigorous  enactments  were  issued 
as  to  the  future.  .  .  .  The  ties  of  family  life  be- 
came ielaxed  with  fearful  rapidity.  The  evil  of 
t,nsette8  and  boy-favourites  s  prcud  like  a  pesti- 
lence. .  .  .  Luxury  prevailed  more  awl  more  in 
dress,  ornaments  and  furniture,  in  the  buildings 
and  on  the  tables.  Especiall  ■  afff>r  the  expedi- 
tion to  Asia  Minor,  which  took  ;„ace  in  564, 
[B.  C.  190]  Asiatico-Hellenic  luxury,  such  as  pre- 
vailed at  Ephesus  and  Alexandria,  transferred  its 
«mpi,y  refinement  and  its  petty  trifling,  destruc- 
tive alike  of  money,  time,  and  j)lcasure,  to  Rome. 
...  As  a  matter  of  course,  this  revolution  in 
jife  and  manners  brought  an  economic  revolution 
in  its  train.  Residence  in  the  capital  became 
more  and  more  coveted  as  well  aa  more  cost'.y. 
Rents  rose  to  an  unexiunpled  height.  Extrava- 
gant prices  were  paid  for  the  new  articles  of 
luxury.  .  .   .  The  influences  which  stimulated 


the  growth  of  Roman  literature  were  of  a  char 
acter  altogether  peculiar  and  hardly  parallelcil 
in  any  other  nation.  .  .  .  By  means  of  the  Ital- 
ian slaves  and  freedmen,  a  very  large  portion  of 
whom  were  Greek  or  half  Greek  i)y  birih,  Ihe 
Greek  language  and  Greek  knowledge  to  a  cei' 
tain  extent  reached  even  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
jiopulation,  especially  in  tlie  capital.  The  come 
dies  of  this  i)eriod  indicate  that  even  the  humbler 
cla.sses  of  the  capital  were  familiar  with  a  sort  of 
Latin,  which  could  no  more  l)e  properly  under- 
stood without  a  knowledge  of  Greek  than  Sterne's 
English  or  Wieland's  German  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  French.  ]\Ien  of  senatorial  families,  how- 
ever, not  only  addres.sed  a  G'X'ek  audience  in 
Greek,  but  even  published  their  speeches.  .  .  . 
U  nder  the  influence  of  such  circumstances  Roman 
education  developed  itself.  It  is  a  mistaken  opin- 
io'!, that  antiquity  was  materially  inferior  to  our 
own  times  in  the  general  diffusion  of  elementary 
attainments.  Even  among  the  lower  classes  and 
slaves  there  was  considerable  knowledge  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  counting.  .  .  .  Elementary  in- 
struction, as  W(;ll  ns  instruction  in  Greek,  must 
have  l)een  long  ere  this  period  imparted  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  in  Rome.  But  the  epoch 
now  before  us  initiated  an  education,  the  aim  of 
which  was  to  conuiiunicate  not  merely  an  out- 
ward e.^pertness,  but  a  real  mental  culture.  The 
internal  deconii)()sition  of  Italian  uiitionality  had 
aheady,  particidarly  in  the  aristocracy,  advanced 
so  far  as  to  render  ilie  substitution  of  a  broader 
human  culture  for  that  nationality  inevitable: 
and  the  craving  after  a  more  advanced  civiliza- 
tion was  already  poweifully  stirring  men's  minds. 
The  study  of  the  Greek  language  as  it  were  spon- 
taneously met  this  craving.  The  classical  litera- 
ture of  Greece,  the  Iliad  and  still  more  the 
Odyssey,  liad  all  along  formed  the  basis  of  in- 
struction; the  overflowing  treasures  of  Hellenic 
art  and  science  were  alreaii ,  '.;y  this  means  spread 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Italians.  Without  any 
outward  revolution,  strictly  speaking,  in  th"  char- 
acter of  instruction  the  natural  result  was,  that 
the  empirical  study  of  the  language  became  con- 
verted into  a  higher  study  of  the  literature ;  that 
the  general  culture  connected  with  such  literary 
studies  was  communicated  in  increased  measure 
to  the  scholars ;  and  that  these  availed  themselves 
of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  to  dive  into  that 
Greek  literature  which  most  powerfully  influ- 
enced the  spirit  of  the  age  —  the  tragedies  of 
Euripides  and  the  comedies  of  Alenander.  In  a 
similar  way  greater  importance  came  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  study  of  Latin.  The  higher  society 
of  Rome  began  to  feel  the  need,  if  not  of  ex- 
changing their  motlier-tongue  for  Greek,  at  least 
of  refining  it  and  adapting  it  to  the  changed  state 
of  culture.  .  .  .  But  a  Latin  culture  presupposed 
a  literature,  and  no  such  literature  existed  in 
Rome.  .  .  .  The  Romans  desired  a  theatre,  but 
the  pieces  were  wanting.  On  these  elements 
Roman  literature  was  based;  and  its  defective 
character  was  from  the  first  and  •  '-cessarily  the 
.  iu't  of  such  an  origin.  .  .  .  Roman  poetry  in 
particular  had  its  nediate  ori  ""i  not  in  the 
inward  impiike  '  ..  poet,  but  \^  tlic  outward 
demands  of  f  jaool,  ..hich  needed  Latin 
manuals,  and  of  the  stage,  whic'.  necked  Latin 
dramas.  Now  both  institutions — the  school  and 
the  stage — were  thoroughly  .inti-Roman  and  rev- 
olutionary. .  .  .  The  school  and  the  theatre  be- 
came the  most  effective  levers  in  the  hands  of 
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the  new  spirit  of  the  nge,  and  all  the  more  so 
that  they  use'l  the  Latin  tongue.  Men  might 
perliaps  !"ipea);  and  write  Oreek,  and  yet  not  cease 
to  lie  Romans;  hut  in  this  case  they  were  in  the 
hahit  of  speaking  in  the  Roman  language,  while 
the  whole  inward  being  and  life  were  Greek.  It 
is  one  of  tlic  most  pleasing,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  in  a  historical  point  of  view 
most  instructive,  facts  in  this  brilliant  era  of 
Roman  conservatism,  that  during  its  course  Hel- 
lenism struck  root  in  the  whole  Held  of  intellect 
not  immediately  political,  and  that  the  school- 
master and  the  maltrede  plaisirof  the  great  pub- 
lic in  close  alliance  created  a  Roman  literature." 
— T.  Mommsen,  The  UUtory  of  Rome,  bk.  3,  ch. 
13  (».  2). — Panictius  was  the  founder  of  "that 
Roman  Stoicism  which  plays  so  prominent  a  part 
in  the  history  )f  the  Emi)ire.  He  came  from 
Rhodes,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Diogenes  at  Athens, 
rhe  most  important  part  of  his  life  was,  how- 
ever, spent  at  Rome,  in  tlie  house  of  Sripio  .lEmi- 
lianus,  the  centre  of  the  Scipionic  circle,  where 
he  trained  up  a  number  of  Roman  nobles  to 
understand  and  to  adopt  his  views.  He  seems  to 
Lave  taken  the  ])lace  of  Polybius,  and  to  have 
accompanied  Scipio  in  his  tour  to  the  East  (143 
B.  C. ).  He  died  as  head  of  the  Stoic  school  in 
Athens  about  110  B.  C.  This  was  the  man  who, 
under  the  influence  of  the  age,  really  modified 
tiie  rigid  tenets  of  his  sect  to  make  it  the  prac- 
tical rule  of  life  for  statesmen,  politicians,  mag- 
nates, who  had  no  time  to  sit  all  day  and  dispute, 
but  wlio  required  something  better  than  effete 
polytlieism  to  give  them  digp'^y  in  their  leisure, 
and  steadfastness  in  the  day  of  trial.  .  .  .  With 
the  pupils  of  Panaetius  begi.  °  the  long  roll  of 
Roman  Stoics.  .  .  .  Ilerethen,  after  all  the  di.sso- 
lute  and  disintegrating  influences  of  Hellenism, 
—its  comcedia  palliata,  its  parasites,  ils  panders, 
its  minions,  its  chicanery,  its  mendacity — had  pro- 
duced their  terrible  effect,  came  an  antidote  which, 
above  all  the  human  influences  we  know,  purified 
and  ennobled  the  world.  It  affected,  unfortu- 
nately, only  the  higher  classes  at  Rome ;  and  even 
among  them,  as  among  any  of  the  lower  classes 
that  speculated  at  all,  it  had  as  a  dangerous  rival 
that  cheap  and  vulgar  Epicureanism,  which  puffs 
up  common  natures  with  the  belief  that  their 
trivia'  and  coarse  reflections  have  some  philo 
sophic  basis,»and  can  be  defended  with  subtle  ar- 
guments. But  among  the  best  of  the  Romans 
Hellenism  produced  a  type  seldom  excelled  in  the 
world's  history,  a  type  as  superior  to  the  old 
Roman  model  as  the  nobleman  is  to  the  burgher 
in  most  countries — a  type  we  see  in  Rutilius 
Rufus,  as  compared  with  the  elder  Caio.  ...  It 
was  in  this  way  that  Hellenistic  philosophy  made 
itself  a  home  in  Italy,  and  acquired  pupils  who  in 
the  ne.xt  generation  became  masters  in  tlieir  way, 
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and  showed  in  Cicero  and  Lucretius  no  mean 
rivals  of  the  contemporary  Greek.  .  .  .  Till  the 
poem  of  Lucretius  and  the  works  of  Cicero,  ^VJ 
may  siiy  nothing  in  Latin  worth  reading  exis' jd 
on  the  sul  jeet.  Whoever  wanted  to  studv  ,jhi- 
If'sophv,  tiierefore,  down  to  that  time  (CO  B.  C.) 
studied  it  in  Greek.  Nearly  the  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  the  arts  of  architecture,  painting,  and 
sculpture.  There  were  i  ideed  distinctly  lioman 
features  in  architecture,  but  they  were  mere  mat- 
ters of  building,  and  \.  hatever  was  done  in  the 
way  of  design,  iu  the  way  of  adjling  beauty  to 
strength,  was  done  wholly  under  the  advice  ami 
direction  of  Greeks.  The  subservience  to  Hel- 
3-6 
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Icnism  in  the  way  oi   iniernal  household  orna- 
ment was  even  more  complete.  .  .  .  And  witit 
the  ornaments  of  the  house,  the  proper  .serving 
of  the  house,  especially  the  more  delicate  de- 
partments— the  cooking  of  state  dinners,  the  at- 
tendance upon  guests,  the  care  of  the  great  man's 
intimate  comfort-s — could  only  be  done  fashion- 
ably by  Greek  slaves.  .  .  .   But  of  course  these 
lower  sides  of  Hellenism  had  no  more  potent  ef- 
fect in  civilising  Rome  than  the  employing  of 
French  cooks  and   valets  and  the  purchase  of 
French  ornaments  and  furniture  had  in  improv- 
ing our  grandfathers.     Much  more  serious  was 
the  acknowledged  supremacy  of  the  Greeks  in 
lite-      irt  of  all  kinds,  and  still  more  their  insis- 
tei.  ,c  that  this  superiority  depended  mainly  upon 
a  careful  system  of  intellectual  education.  .  .  . 
This  is  the  point  where  Polybius,  after  his  seven- 
teen yeai-s'  experience  of  Roman  lite,  finds  the 
capital  Haw  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.     In 
every  Hellenistic  state,  ho  saj's,  nothing  engrosses 
the  attention  of  legislators  more  than  the  question 
of  education,  whereas  at  Rome  a  most  moral  and 
serious  government  leaves  the  training  of  the 
young  to  the  mistakes  and  hazards  of  private 
enterpri.se.     That  this  was  a  grave  blunder  as  re- 
gards the  lower  classes  is  probably  true.  .  .  . 
But  when  Rome  grew    "  om  a  city  controlling 
Italy  to  ■>-     npire  dircoth-.   the  world,  such  men 
us  .Emilias  Paidlus  saw  jilamly  that  they  must  do 
something  more  to  fit  their  children  for  the  splen- 
did position  they  had  themselves  attained,  and 
so  they  were  obliged  to  keep  foreign  teachers  of 
literature  and  art  in  their  houses  as  private  tutors. 
The  highest  class  of  the.se  private  tutors  was  that 
of  the  plulosophers,  whom  we  haveconsidered,  ai  id 
while  the  State  set  itself  against  their  public  es- 
tablishments, great  men  in  the  State  openly  en- 
couraged them  and  kept  them  in  their  houses. 
...  As  regards  literature,  however,  in  the  close 
of  the  second  century  B.  C.  a  change  was  visible, 
which  announced  the  new  and  marvellous  results 
of  the  first.  .  .  .  Even  in  letters  Roman  culture  be- 
ga    to  take  its  place  beside  Greek,  and  the  whole 
civ  'ised  world  was  divided  into  thosj     "lo  knew 
Greek  letters  and  those  who  knew  Roman  only. 
There  was  no  antagonism  in  spirit  between  them, 
for  the  Romans  never  ceased  to  venerate  Gre  >k 
letters  or  to  prize  a  knowledge  of  that  langua 
But  of  course  there  were  great  domains  in 
West  beyond  the  influence  of  the  most  wes 
Grec 'cE,  even  of  Massilia,  where  the  first  hig.  ,» 
civilisation    introduced  was   \/ith    the    Roman 
legions  and  traders,  and  wheie  cv.lture  assumed 
permanently  a  Latin  form.     In  the  East,  though 
the  Romans  asserted  themsolves  as  conquerors, 
they  always  condescended  to  use  Greek,  and  there 
were  prajtors  proiid  to  give  their  decisions  at 
Roman  assize  courts  in  that  language." — J.  P. 
Mahaffy,  The  Greek  World  under  Rmmni  Sway, 
ch.  5. 

HELLENION,  The.    See  Nauku^vTis. 

HELLESPONT,  The.— The  ancient  Greek 
name  of  what  is  now  called  the  straits  of  The 
Dr  lanelles,  the  channel  which  unites  t".  ^  Sea  of 
Marmoia  with  the  yEgean.  The  name  (Sea  of 
Helle)  c  .e  from  the  myth  of  Helle,  who  was 
said  to  have  been  drowned  in  these  waters. 

HELLESPONTINE  SIBYL.    See  Sibyls. 

HELLULAND.  See  A.mrkic.v:  IOtii-Utu 
Centuuies. 

HELOTS.    See  Spaht.v:  The  City. 

KELVECONES,  The.    See  Lyoiana 


HELVETIAN  REPUBLIC. 


HENRY, 


•  HELVETIAN  REPUBLIC,  The.  — Swifz- 

crliiiid  is  sometimes  calleil  tlie  Helvetian  !{(•- 
public,  for  no  better  reason  tliiin  is  found  in  tlie 
fact  that  the  country  occupied  by  the  Helvctii 
of  Cii'sjir  is  embraced  in  the  modern  Swiss  Con- 
federacy. But  the  original  confederation,  out  of 
which  (irew  the  federnl  i •■pullic  of  Switzerland, 
did  not  toucli  Helvetian  ground.  See  Hwitzku- 
i<ANi);  Thk  TiiKEi;  FouKST  Cantons,  and  A.  D. 

HELVETIC  REPUBLIC  OF  1798,  The. 
See  S\VIT7,KKI,.\N-|):   A.   1).   ITOJ-ITSS. 

HELVETII,  The  arrested  migration  of  the. 
— "The  Helvctii.  who  inhabite<l  a  great  part  of 
mo<lern  Switzerland,  had  grown  impatient  of 
the  narrow  limits  in  which  they  were  crowded 
together,  and  liarassed  at  tlie  same  time  by  tlic 
encroadmients  of  the  advancing  German  tide. 
The  Alps  and  Jura  formed  barriers  to  their  dif- 
fusion on  tlie  south  and  west,  and  the  population 
thus  contined  outgrew  the  scanty  means  of  sup- 
port atforded  by  its  movnitain  valleys.  .  .  .  The 
Helvetii  determined  to  force  their  way  tlirough 
the  country  of  the  Allobroges,  and  to  tfu-s*^  either 
t«  arms  or  persuasion  to  obtain  a  passage  througli 
the  [l{oman]  province  and  across  the  Rhone  into 
tlie  centre  of  Gaul.  .  .  .  Having  completed  their 
preparations,  [they]  appointed  the  28tli  day  of 
March  [B.  C.  58]  for  the  meeting  of  their  com- 
bined forces  at  the  western  outlet  of  the  Lake 
Lenianus.  The  whole  population  of  the  assem- 
bled tril)es  amounted  to  868.000  souls,  including 
the  women  and  children;  the  number  that  bore 
arms  was  93,000.  They  cut  themselves  off  from 
the  means  of  retreat  by  giving  ruthlessly  to  the 
flames  every  city  and  village  of  their  land;  twelve 
of  one  class  and  four  hundred  of  the  other  were 
thus  Siieriticed,  and  with  them  all  their  super- 
fluous stores,  their  furniture,  rrms  and  imple- 
ments." When  the  news  of  this  portentous  move- 
ment reached  Rome,  Ciesar.  then  lately  appointed 
to  the  government  of  the  two  Gauls,  was  raising 
levies,  but  had  no  force  ready  for  the  field.  He 
flew  to  the  scene  in  person,  making  the  journey 
from  Rome  to  Ckneva  in  eight  days.  At  Geneva. 
the  frontier  town  of  the  concpiered  Allobroges, 
the  Romans  had  a  garrison,  and  Ciesar  quickly 
gathered  to  that  point  the  one  legion  stationed  in 
the  province.  Breaking  down  the  bridge  which 
had  spanned  the  river  and  constructing  with 
characteristic  energy  a  ditch  and  rampart  from 
the  outlet  of  the  lake  to  the  gorge  of  the  .lura, 
he  held  the  jiassage  of  the  river  with  his  single 
legion  and  forced  the  migratory  horde  to  move 
olt  by  the  dil^icult  route  down  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhone.  This  accomplished,  Ciesar  hastened 
back  to  Italy,  got  five  legions  together,  led  them 
over  the  Cotlian  Alps,  crossed  the  Rhone  above 
Lyons,  and  caught  up  with  the  Helvetii  before 
the  la.st  of  their  cumbrous  train  had  got  beyond 
the  Saone.  At'.acking  and  cutting  to  pieces  this 
rear  guard  (it  was  the  tribe  of  the  Tigurini, 
which  tlie  Romans  bad  encountered  disjistrously 
half  a  century  before),  he  liridged  the  Saone  anJi 
crossed  it  to  puraue  the  main  body  of  the  enemy. 
For  many  days  he  followed  them,  -efusing  to 
give  battle  to  the  great  barbarian  army  until  he 
raw  the  moment  opportune.  His  blow  was 
struck  at  last  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  citv  of 
Bibracte,  the  cflnital  of  the  ^dui  — mo<lcrn 
Autun.  The  defeat  of  the  Helvetii  was  complete, 
and,  although  a  great  body  of  them  escaped,  they 
were  set  upon  by  the  Gauls  of  the  country  antl 


were  soon  glad  to  surrender  themsclvcfl  xincon- 
ditionallj'  to  the  Roman  proconsul.  Cnisar  com- 
pelled them  — 110,(MK)  survivors,  of  the  368,000 
who  left  Switzerland  in  the  spring — to  go 
back  to  their  mountains  and  r(!i)uild  and  re- 
occupy  the  homes  they  had  destroyed. — C.  Meri- 
vale,  lliKt.  of  the  Komam,  eli.  0  (v.  1). 

At-so  in:  Ciesar,  GaUic  Warn,  eh.  1-29. — G. 
Long,  Decline  of  the  liomiin  lieptihlic,  v.  4,  ch.  1 
— Napoleon  HI.,  Jlist.  of  Julius  Cce^ar,  bk.  3,  ch. 
3  {r.  2). 

HELVII,  The.— The  Helvii  were  a  tribe  of 
Gauls  whose  country  was  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  Cevennes,  in  the  modem  department  of 
the  ArdOche. — G.  Long.  Dedine  of  the  Itoman, 
lUpuhlic.  r.  4,  ch.  17. 

HENGESTESDUN,  Battle  of.— Defeat  of 
the  Danes  and  Welsh  by  Ecgbehrt,  the  West 
Saxon  king,  A.  D.  835.  , 

HENNERSDORF,  Battle  of  (1745).  See 
Aitsthia:  a.  1).  1 744-1 T45. 

HENOTICON  OF  ZEND,  The.    See  Nes- 

TOKIAN  AND  MoNOrilYSITE  CoNTUOVT.RSY. 

HENRICIANS.     See  Pktrobhusians. 

HENRY,  Latin  Emperor  at  Constantino- 
ple (Romania),  A.   I).  1'20C-121« Henry  (of 

Corinthia),  King  of  Bohemia,  1307-1310 

Henry,  King  of  Navarre,  1270-1274 Henry, 

King  of  Portugal,  1578-1580 Henry,  Count 

of  Portugal,  1093-1112 Henry  (called  the 

Lion),  The  ruin  of.     See  Saxony:  A.  D.  1178- 

1183 Henry  (called  the  Navigator),  Prince, 

The  explorations   of.     See    I'ouTidAL:   A.  I). 

1415-1460 Henry  (called  the  Proud),  The 

fall    of.     See    G^klfs   and   Gijiuklmnks 

Henry  I.,  King  of  Castile,  1214-1217 Henry 

I.,  King  of  England,  1100-1135 Henry  I., 

King  of  France,  1031-1060 Henry  I.  (called 

The  Fowler),  King  of  the  East  Franks  (Ger- 
many), 919-936 Henry  IL,  Emperor,  A.  1). 

1014-1024;  King  of  the  East  Franks  (Ger- 
many), 1002-1024;  King  of  Italy,  1004-1024. 
. . .  .Henry  II.  (of  Trastamare),  King  of  Cas- 
tile and  Leon,  1369-1379 Henry  ll.  (first  of 

the   Plantagenets),    King  of  England,    1154- 

1189 Henry   II.,   King    of    France,    1547- 

1559 Henry  III.,  Emperor,  King  of  Ger- 
many, and  King  of  Burgundy,  1039-1056 

Henry  III.,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  139(^ 

1407 Henry   III.,  King  of  England,  1216- 

1272 Henry  III.,  King  of  France  (the  last 

of  the  Valois),  1574-1589;    King    of   Poland, 

1573-1574 Henry  IV.,  Emperor,  1077-1106; 

King  of  Germany,  1056-1106 Henry    IV., 

King    of    Castile    and    Leon,    1454-1474 

Henry  IV.,  King  of  England  (first  of  the  Lan- 
castrian royal  line),  1399-1413 Henry   IV. 

(called  the  Great),  King  of  France  and  Na- 
varre (the  first  of  the  Bourbon  kings),  1589- 
1610.— Abjuration.  Sec  Fuance:  A.  D.  1591- 
1593. — Assassination.      See    France:    A.    D. 

1599-1610 Henry  v..  Emperor,  1112-1125; 

King    of    Germany,    1100-1125 Henry  V., 

King  of   England,   1413-1422 Henry  VI., 

King  of  Germany,  1190-1197;  Emperor,  1191- 

1197;  King  of  Sicily,  1194-1 197 Henry  VI., 

King  of  England,    1422-1461 Henry  VH. 

(of  Luxemburg),  King  of  Germany,  1308-1313; 

King    of  Italy  and  Emperor,   1312-1313 

Henry  VII.,  King  of  England,  1485-1509 

Henry  Vlil.,  King  of  England,  1509-1.547. 

HENRY,  Patrick,  and  the  Parson's  cause. 
See  ViRfJiNiA:    A.   1).   1763 The  American 
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HENRY. 


IIERM^  AT  ATHENS. 


Revolution.     See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A,  D. 

IT*).")     llKCErTION    OF   THE     NRWS   OK   THE  StAMP 

Act,  1774  (Septemheu).  I77r>  (Aprii — June), 
1778-1779  Ci.akkk'p  Conqvest;  also,  ViiuiisiA: 
A.  D.  1776 Opposition  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  1). 
1787-1789. 

HENRY,  Fort,  Capture  of.  See  United 
Statk.^  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1H«2  (Januauy— Febru- 
ARY :  Kkntlcky —Tennessee). 

HEPTANOMIS,  The.— The  northern  dis- 
trict of  Upper  Ejjypt,  embracing  seven  prov- 
inces, or  nonics:  whence  its  name. 

HEPTARCHY,  The  so-called  Saxon.  See 
Enoi.ano:  7th  (Century. 

HERACLEA.— The  earliest  capital  of  tl)e 
Ven-jtians.     See  Venice:  A.  D.  697-810. 

HERACLEA,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  280).  See 
Rome:  B.  C.  282-'275. 

HERACLEA  PONTICA,  Siege  of.— Hera- 
clea,  a  nourishing  town  of  Greek  origin  on  the 
Phrygian  coast,  called  Ileraclea  Pontica  to  distin- 
guish it  from  other  towns  of  like  name,  was  he- 
sieged  for  jome  two  yeiirs  by  the  Romans  in  the 
Third  Mithridatic  War.  It  was  surrendered 
through  treachery,  B.  C.  70,  ami  suffered  so 
greatly  from  the  ensuing  pillage  and  massiicre 
that  it  never  recovered.  The  Roman  comman- 
der. Cottii,  was  afterwards  prosecuted  at  Rome 
for  appropriating  the  plunder  of  Heraclea,  which 
included  a  famous  statue  of  Hercules,  with  a 
golden  club. — G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman 
HepiihUc,  r.  8,  cfi.  .'5. 

HERACLEIDiE,  OR  HERAKLEIDS, 
The.  —  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  the  reputed 
descendants  of  the  demi-god  hero,  llerakles,  or 
Hercules,  were  very  numerous.  "  Distinguished 
families  are  everywhere  to  be  traced  who  bear 
his  patronymic  and  glory  in  the  belief  that  they 
are  his  descendants.  Among  Achicans,  Kad- 
meians,  and  Dorians,  Herakles  is  venerated :  the 
latter  especially  treat  him  as  their  principal  hero 
— the  Patron  Hero-God  of  the  race :  the  Hera- 
kleids  form  among  all  Dorians  a  privileged  gens, 
in  which  at  Sparta  the  special  lineage  of  the  two 
kings  was  included." — G.  Grote,  Ilist.  of  (ireere, 
pt.  1,  ch.  4  (p.  1).  —  "The  most  important,  and 
the  most  fertile  in  consequences,  of  all  the  migra- 
tions of  Grecian  nices,  and  ■which  continued  even 
to  the  latest  periods  to  exert  its  influence  upon 
the  Greek  eharactef,  was  the  expedition  of  the 
Dorians  into  Peloponnesus.  .  .  .  The  tradition- 
ary name  of  this  expedition  if.  '  the  Return  of  the 
Descendants  of  Hercules '  [or  'the  Return  of  the 
HeraclidflB '].  Hercr.les,  the  son  of  Z^us,  is  (even 
in  the  Iliad),  both  by  birtl:  and  destiny,  the 
hereditary  prince  of  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  and 
luler  of  tlie  surrounding  nations.  But  through 
som  ■  evil  chance  Eurys'heus  obtained  the  pre- 
cedency and  the  son  of  Zeus  was  compelled  to 
serve  him.  Neverthele  j  he  1..  represented  lus 
liaving  bequeathed  to  h  s  descendants  his  claims 
to  the  dominion  of  Peloponnesus,  which  they 
afterwards  made  good  in  conjunctio.i  with  the 
Dorians;  Hercules  liaving  also  performed  such 
actions  in  behalf  of  this  race  that  his  descendants 
were  always  entitled  to  the  possession  of  one- 
third  of  the  territory.  The  heroic  life  of  Her- 
cules was  therefore  the  mythical  title,  through 
which  the  Dorians  were  made  to  appear,  not  as 
unjustly  invading,  hut  merely  asrecontjuering,  a 
country  which  had  belonged  to  their  princes  in 
former  times."— C.  O.  Mllller,   Uist.  and  Antiq. 


of  the  Doric  Rice,  bk.  1,  ch.  3.— See,  also,  Dorians 
AND  Ionians. 

HERACLEIDiEOF  LYDI A.  — The  second 
dynasty  of  the  kings  of  Lydia  —  so-called  by  the 
Greeks  as  reputed  descendants  of  the  sun-god. 
The  dynasty  is  represented  as  ending  .vith  Can- 
daules.— M.  Duncker,  Hist,  of  Antiquity,  hk  A, 
ch.  17. 

HERACLEONAS,  Roman  Emperor  (East- 
ern), A.  I).  641. 

HERACLIUS  L,  Roman  Emperot  (East- 
ern), A.  D.  610-641. 

HERAT:  B.  C.  330.— Fonnding  of  the 
tity  by  Alexander  the  Great.  See  Macedonia  : 
IJ.  C.  330-32;! 

A.  D.  1221.  — Destruction  by  the  Mongols. 

Sec  Kiiorassan:  A.  D.  1220-1221. 

HERCTE,  Mount,  Hamilcar  on.  See  PoNrc 
War,  The  First. 

HERCULANEUM.    See  Pompeii. 

HERCULIANS  AND  JOVIAN.S.  Sea 
Pr/Etorian  Guards:  A.  1).  312. 

HERCYNIAN  FOREST,  The.  —  "The 
Hercynian  Forest  was  known  by  report  to  Era- 
tosthenes and  some  other  Greeks,  under  the 
name  Orcynia.  The  width  of  this  forest,  as 
Caesar  .says(B.  G.  vi.  2r)),  was  nine  days'  journey 
to  a  man  without  any  incumbrance.  It  com- 
menced at  the  territorj'  of  tlie  Ilelvetii  [Switzer- 
land] .  .  .  and  following  the  straight  course  of  the 
Danube  reached  to  the  country  of  the  Daci  and 
the  Anartes.  Here  it  turned  to  the  left  in 
dilTcrent  directions  from  the  river,  and  extended 
to  the  territory  of  many  nations.  No  man  of 
western  Germany  could  allirm  that  he  had 
reached  the  eastern  termination  of  the  forest  even 
after  a  journey  of  six  d;iys,  nor  thiit  he  had 
heard  where  it  did  terminate.  This  is  all  that 
(/'ae.sar  knew  of  this  great  forest.  .  .  .  The  nine 
days'  journey,  which  measures  the  width  of  the 
Hercynian  forest,  '^  the  width  from  south  to 
north;  and  if  we  assume  this  width  to  be  esti- 
mated at  the  western  end  of  the  Ih.Tcynia,  which 
part  would  be  the  best  known,  it  would  cor- 
respond to  the  Sell  war/,  wald  and  Odenwahl, 
which  extend  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhine  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bale  nearly  as  far  north  as 
Frankfort  on  the  ^lain.  The  eastern  parts  of  the 
forest  would  extend  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Danube  along  the  Rauhe  Alp  and  the  Boehmer- 
wald  and  still  farther  cast.  Caesar  mentions 
another  German  forest  named  Bacenis  (B.  G. 
vi.  10),  but  all  that  he  could  say  of  it  is  this;  it 
was  a  forest  of  boundless  extent,  and  it  separated 
the  Suevi  and  the  Cherusci;  from  which  wenuiy 
conclude  that  it  is  represente'd  by  the  ThUringer- 
wald,  Erzgebirge,  Riesengebirge,  and  tlx;  moun- 
tain ranges  farther  east,  winch  sepanite  the  basin 
of  the  Danube  from  the  basins  of  the  Oder  and 
the  Vistula." — G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  lioninn 
liep'iMic,  r.  4,  ch.  2. 

HERETOGA.     See  Eai.dorman. 

HEREWARD'S  CAMP  IN  THh  FENS. 
SccEnol.vnd:  A.I).  1069-1071. 

HERIBANN.  See  Slavery,  Medieval: 
France. 

HERKIMER,  General,  and  the  Battle  of 
Oriskany.     See  United  St.vieh  ok  Am.;  A.  D. 

1777  (.ICI.Y — OCTOUER). 

HERM/E  AT  ATHENS,  Mutilation  of  the. 
See  Athens:  B.C.  41.1 
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IIERMiEAN  PROMONTORY. 


HIDE  OF  LAND. 


HERMyEAN  PROMONTORy.— Tlir  an- 
cient imme  of  tlii'  nurtlt ciisterii  Iidhi  of  tlir  Gulf 
of  Tunis,  now  otillcd  Cape  Bon.  It  was  tlie 
limit  fixed  by  tlie  olil  treaties  l)etween  Cartilage 
and  Itome,  beyond  which  Uoniun  ships  must  not 
g„._H.  B.  Smith,  Carthage  and  the  Cartlmgin- 
laiiH.  rh.  "). 

HERMANDAD,  The.    See  Holy  BnoTnEU- 

HERMANRIC,  OR  ERMANARIC,  The 

empire  of.    See  (Jotuh:  A.  I).  '6r)Q-',i7'r,  and  376. 
HERMANSTADT,  Battle  of  (1442).    See 

TiiiKs:  A.  1).  1402-1451 (Or  Schellenberg,) 

Battle  of  (1599).     See  Bai.k.vn  and  Danubian 

STVTKS:    14TII-lHTItC'ENTriUES(R0L'MANIA,&C.). 

HERMINSAULE,  The.  See  Saxons:  A.D. 
772-H()4. 
HERMIONES,  The.     See    Gkumany:    As 

KNOWN  TO  TaCITIS. 

HERMITS.    See  Anciioiiites. 

HERMONTHIS.    S  e  On. 

HERMUNDURI,  The.— Among  the  Gorman 
tribes  of  the  time  of  Taeitus,  "a  people  loyal  to 
Rome.  Consequently  they,  alone  of  the  Germans, 
trade  not  merely  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  but 
far  inland,  and  in  the  most  nourishing  colony  of 
the  province  of  Ractiu.  Everywhere  they  are  al- 
lowed to  pass  without  a  ginird;  and  while  to  the 
other  tribes  we  display  only  our  arms  and  our 
camjis,  to  them  we  have  thrown  open  our  houses 
and  country-seats,  which  they  do  not  covet." — 
Tacitus,  Minor  Works,  tram,  hy  Church  and 
Brmlrilib:  Thf.  Oermani/. — "The  settlements  of 
the  Hennunduri  must  have  been  in  Bavaria,  and 
seem  to  have  stretched  from  liatisbon,  north- 
wards, as  far  as  Bohemia  and  Saxony." — Gcmj. 
notes  to  Kiiinc. 

HERNICANS,  The.— A  Sabine  triljc,  who 
anciently  occupied  a  valley  in  the  Lower  Ap- 
peniues,  between  the  Anio  and  the  Trerus,  and 
who  were  leagued  with  the  Romans  and  the 
Latins  against  the  Volscians  and  the  jEquians. — 
H.  G.  Liddell.  IIM.  of  Home,  bk.  2,  cli.  6. 

HERODEANS,  the.  See  Jews:  B.  C.  40- 
A.  D.  44.     Reiiin  ok  the  IIehodeans. 

HEROIC  AGE  OF  GREECE.  See  Greece: 
The  IIehoks.  , 

HEROOPOLIS.     See   Jews:  The   Route 

OF  TIIK  E.XODUS. 

HERRINGS,  The  Battle  of  the  (1429).— In 
February,  1429,  while  the  English  still  held 
their  ground  in  France,  and  while  the  Duke  of 
Bedfonl  was  besieging  Orleans  [.see  France: 
A.  D.  1429-1431],  a  large  convoy  of  Lenten  pro- 
visions, salted  herring  in  the  main,  was  sent 
away  from  Paris  for  the  English  army.  It  was 
under  the  escort  of  Sir  John  Fa.stolfe,  with  1,500 
men.  At  Houvray  en  Beausse  the  convoy  was 
attacked  by  5,000  French  cavalry,  including  the 
best  knights  and  warriors  of  the  kingdom.  The 
English  entrenched  themselves  behind  their 
wagons  and  repelled  the  attack,  with  great 
slaughter  and  humiliation  of  the  French  ehivalrv ; 
but  m  the  mfilee  the  red-herrings  were  scattered 
thickly  over  the  field.  This  caused  the  encounter 
to  be  named  the  Battle  of  the  Herrings.— C.  31. 
Yon^re.  CiimeoH  from  Eng.  Hint.^Hd  itfrics,  e.  35 

HERRMHUT.  See  Moravian  oa Bohemian 
Bhetuukn. 

HERULI,  The.— The  Heruli  were  a  people 
closely  associated  with  the  Goths  in  their  liistory 
and  undoubtedly  akin  to  them  in  blood.  The 
great  piratical  expedition  of  A.  I).  267  from  the 


Crimea,  which  struck  Athens,  was  made  up  of 
Ilerules  as  well  as  Ooths.  The  Heruli  passcil 
with  the  Goths  under  the  yoke  of  the  Huns. 
After  the  breaking  up  of  the  emjiire  of  Attila, 
they  were  found  occupying  the  region  of  modern 
Hungary  which  is  between  the  Carpathians,  tlie 
upper  Theiss,  and  the  Danube.  The  Herulis 
were  numerous  among  the  barbarian  auxiliaries 
of  the  Roman  army  in  the  last  days  of  the  em 
pire. — II.  Bradley,  Story  of  the  Ootns. 

Also  in:  T.  Iwdgkin,  Italy  and  Her  InvadeiK, 
bk.  3,  ch.  8  (r.  2). 

• -♦ 

HERZEGOVINA  :  A.  D.  1875-1876.— Re- 
volt ag^ainst  Turkish  rule. — Interposition  of 
the  Powers.     See  Ti  rks:  A.  I).  lHtiI-lS77. 

A.  D.  1878.— Given  over  to  Austria  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.     See  Turks:  A.  D.  187S. 

HESSE:  A.  D.  1866.— Extinction  of  the 
electorate. — Absorption  by  Prussia,  See  Gku 
many:  a.  1).  18G(). 

HESSIANS,  The,  in  the  American  War. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1776  (Jani: 

ARY— FKIJUtARV). 

HESTIASIS.— The  feasting  of  the  tribes  at 
Athens.     See  Liturgies. 

HESYCHASTS,  The.    See  Mysticism. 

HETiERIES,  Ancient.— Political  clubs 
"  which  were  habitual  and  notorious  at  Athens; 
associations,  bound  together  bj' oath,  among  the 
wealthy  citizens,  partly  for  purposes  of  amuse- 
ment, ijut  chiefly  pledging  the  members  to  stand 
by  each  other  in  objects  of  political  ambition,  in 
judicial  trials,  in  accusation  or  defence  of  olliciiil 
men  after  the  period  of  office  had  expired,  in 
carrying  points  through  the  public  assembly,  ite. 
.  .  .  They  furnished,  when  taken  together,  a 
formidable  anti-popular  force." — G.  Grote,  Hint, 
of  Greece,  pt.  2,  rh.  63  (r.  7). 

Also  in:  G.  F.  Schumann,  A7itiq.  of  Greece: 
The  State,  pt.  3,  ch.  8. 

HETAIRA.-HETAIRISTS,  Moderr .  Sec 
Greece:  A.  D.  1821-1829. 

HETMAN.  See  Poland:  A.  D.  1668-1696; 
also,  Cossacks. 

HEXHAM,  Battle  of  (1464).  See  En  jlani.: 
A.  1).  1455-1471. 

HE YDUCS.—  Servian  Christians  ^  ho,  in  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Turkish  dominativ  n,  fled  into 
the  forest  and  became  outlasts  and  robL  ^rs,  W(  re 
called  Heyducs.— L.  Rankc,  Ifii^t.  of  Sern.',  ch.  :S. 

HIAWATHA  AND  THE  IROQJOIS 
CONFEDERATION,  See  Iroquois CoNtsn 
eracv. 

HIBERNIA.    See  Ireland. 

HICKS  PASHA,  Destruction  of  the  army 
of  (1883).     See  Eoyit:  A.  D.  18T0-1883. 

HIDALGO.—"  Originally  written  '  fljodalgo,' 
son  of  something.  Later  applied  to  gentlemen, 
country  gentlemen  perhaps  more  particularly. 
.  .  .  In  the  Die.  Univ.  authorities  are  quoted 
showing  that  the  word  '  liidalgo '  originated  with 
the  Roman  colonists  of  Spain,  called  '  Italicns,' 
who  were  exempt  from  imposts.  Hence  those 
enjoying  similar  benefits  were  called  '  Italicos," 
which  word  in  lapse  of  time  became  '  hidalgo." 
—II.  II.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the  Pacific  States,  v.  1, 
Jh  252,  foot-note. 

HIDATSA  INDIANS,  The.  See  Ameiu 
CAN  Auorioines:  1Iid.\tsa. 

HIDE  OF  LAND.— CARUCATE.— VIR- 
GATE.— "  In  the  [Hundred]  rolls  for  Hunting- 
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HIDE  OF  LAND. 


HIEROGLYPHICS. 


(lonshire  [England]  a  sprics  of  entries  occurs, 
describing,  contrary  to  tlie  usual  practice  of  tlie 
compilers,  the  number  of  acres  in  a  virgate,  and 
t'le  nunil)er  of  virgates  in  a  Idde,  in  several 
manors.  .  .  .  They  show  clearly— (1)  That  the 
biuidle  of  scattered  strips  called  a  virgate  did  not 
always  contain  the  same  inimber  of  acres.  (2) 
That  the  hide  did  not  always  contain  the  same 
number  of  virgates.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is 
evident  that  the  hide  in  Huntingdonshire  most 
often  contained  120  acres  or  thereabouts.  .  .  . 
We  may  gather  from  the  instances  given  in  the 
Hundred  Rolls  for  Huntingdonshire,  that  the 
'  normal '  hide  consisted  as  a  rule  of  four  virgat"s 
of  about  thirty  acres  each.  The  really  important 
conseciuence  resulting  from  this  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  as  the  virgate  was  a  bundle 
of  so  many  scattered  strips  in  the  open  fields,  the 
hide,  so  far  as  it  consisted  of  actual  virgates  in 
villenagc,  was  also  a  bundle  —  a  compound  and 
fourfold  bundle  —  of  scattered  8trii)8  in  the  open 
fields.  ...  A  trace  at  least  of  the  original  reason 
of  the  viirying  contents  and  relations  of  the  hide 
and  virgate  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hundred  Rolls, 
as,  indeed,  almost  everywhere  else,  in  the  use  of 
another  word  in  the  place  of  hide,  when,  instead 
of  the  anciently  assessed  hidage  of  a  manor,  its 
modern  actual  taxable  value  is  examined  into 
and  expressed.  This  new  word  is  'carucate' — 
'  tlie  land  of  a  plough  or  plough  tea.n,'— '  caruca ' 
being  the  mediieval  Latin  term  for  both  i)lough 
and  plough  team.  ...  In  some  ca.ses  the  caru- 
cate seems  to  be  identical  with  the  normal  hide  of 
120  acres,  but  other  instances  show  that  the  caru- 
cate varied  in  area.  It  is  the  land  cultivated 
by  a  plough  team ;  varying  in  acreage,  therefore, 
according  to  the  lightness  or  heaviness  of  the  soil, 
ikud  according  to  the  strength  of  the  team.  .  .  . 
In  pastoral  districts  of  England  and  Wales  the 
Roman  tribute  may  possibly  have  been,  if  not  a 
liide  from  each  plough  tc;ani,  a  hide  from  every 
family  holding  cattle.  .  .  .  The  supposition  of 
such  an  origin  of  the  connexion  of  the  word 
'  liide '  with  the  '  land  of  a  fandly, '  or  of  a  plough 
team,  is  mere  conjecture;  but  the  fact  of  the 
connexion  is  clear." — F.  Sccbohm,  English  Vil- 
htge  Vommtinity,  cli.  2,  »ect.  4,  and  ch.  10,  gect.  G. 

Also  in:  J.  M.  Kemble,  The  JSdxons  in  Eng- 
laml.  hk.  1,  ch.  4. — See.  also,  M.\nor8. 

HIERATIC  WRITING.    See  HnsuoGLYPii- 

ICS. 

HIERODULI,  The.— In  some  of  the  early 
Greek  communities,  the  Ilieroduli,  or  ministers 
of  the  gods,  ' '  formed  a  class  of  persons  bound  to 
certain  services,  duties,  or  contributions  to  the 
temple  of  some  god,  anvl  .  .  .  sometimes  dwelt 
in  the  position  of  serfs  on  the  sacred  ground. 
They  appear  in  considerable  numbers,  and  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  population  only  in  Asia,  as, 
e.  g.,  at  Comana  in  Cappadocia,  where  in  Strabo'b 
tinie  there  were  more  than  6,000  of  them  at- 
tached to  the  temjile  of  the  goddess  Ma,  who 
was  named  by  the  Greeks  Enyo,  and  by  the 
Romans  Bellona.  In  Sicilj^  too  the  Eryciuian 
AphnMlite  had  numerous  mmisters,  v;hom  Cicero 
c;ills  Venerii,  and  classes  with  the  ministers  of 
Mars  (Martiales)  at  Larimim  in  Snutli  Italy.  In 
Greece  we  may  consider  the  Craugallicla;  as 
Ilieroduli  cf  the  Delphian  Apollo.  They  belonged 
apparently  to  the  race  of  Dryopes,  who  arc  saitl 
to  have  been  at  some  former  time  con(|Uired  by 
Heracles,  and  dedicated  by  him  to  the  ginl.  The 
greater  part  of  them,  we  are  told,  were  sent  at 


the  command  of  Apollo  to  the  Pcloponnesc,  whilst 
the  Craugallidie  remained  behind.  ...  At  Cor- 
inth too  there  were  numerous  Hiermluli  at- 
tached to  Aphrodite,  .some  of  wlior.  were  women, 
who  lived  as  lletane  and  paid  a  certain  tax  from 
their  earnings  to  the  goddess." — G.  Schiimaini, 
Antiq.  of  Gi'Cfce:  The  State,  j)t.  2,  ch.  A. — See, 
also,  Douis  .\Ni)  Dhvoi'Is. 

HIEROGLYPHICS,  Egyptian.— " The 
Greeks  gave  the  name  >f  Hieroglyphics,  that  is, 
'Sacred  Sculpture,'  to  the  national  writing  of 
the  Egyptians,  composed  entirely  of  pictures  of 
natural  objects.  Although  very  inapplicable, 
this  name  has  been  adopted  by  modern  writers, 
and  has  been  so  completely  accepted  and  used 
that  it  cannot  now  be  replaced  by  a  more  appro- 
priate appellation.  .  .  .  For  a  long  series  of  ages 
the  decipherment  of  the  hieroglyphics,  for  which 
the  classical  writers  furnish  no  assistance,  re- 
mained a  hopeless  mystery.  The  acute  genius  of 
a  Frenchman  at  last  succeed'd,  not  fifty  years 
since,  in  lifting  the  veil.  By  a  prodigious  eir>)rt 
of  induction,  and  almost  divination,  Jean  Fran- 
<,'ois  Champol'ion,  who  was  born  at  Figeac  (Lot) 
on  the  23d  of  December,  1790,  and  died  at  Paris 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1833,  made  the  greatest  dis- 
covery of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  donuiin 
of  historical  science,  and  succeeded  in  fixing  on 
a  solid  basis  the  principle  of  reading  hiero- 
glyphics. Numerous  scholars  have  followed  the 
path  opened  by  liim.  ...  It  would  ...  bo 
very  far  from  the  truth  to  regard  hieroglyphics 
as  always,  or  even  generally,  symbolical.  No 
doubt  there  are  symbolical  characters  among 
them,  generally  easy  to  understand ;  as  also  there 
are,  and  in  very  great  number,  figurative  charac- 
ters directly  representing  the  object  to  be  desig- 
nated; but  the  majority  of  the  signs  found  in 
every  hieroglyphic  text  are  characters  purely 
phonetic;  that  is,  representing  either  syllables 
(and  these  are  so  varied  as  to  olFer  sometimes 
serious  dilHculties)  or  the  letters  of  an  only  mod- 
erately complicated  alphabet.  These  letters  arc 
also  pictures  of  objects,  but  of  objects  or  animals 
whose  Egyptian  name  commenced  with  the  letter 
in  (piestion,  while  also  the  syllabic  diameters  (true 
rebusses)  represented  objects  designated  by  that 
syllable." — F.  Leuormaut  and  E.  Chevallier, 
Maiitmlofthe  Ancient  History  of  the  Eaxt,  bk.  3, 
ch.  5  (».  1). — "The  system  of  writing  employed 
by  the  people  called  Egyptians  was  probably 
entirely  pictorial  either  at  the  time  when  they 
first  arrived  in  Egypt,  or  during  the  time  that 
they  still  lived  in  their  original  home.  We, 
however,  know  of  no  inscription  in  which  pic- 
torial characters  alone  are  ust'd,  for  the  earliest 
specimens  of  their  writing  known  to  us  contain 
alphabetical  characters.  The  Egyptians  had 
three  kinds  of  writing  —  Hieroglyplnc,  Hieratic, 
and  Pemotic.  .  .  .  Hieroglyphics  .  .  .  were 
commonly  employed  for  inscriptions  \ipon  tem- 
ples, tombs,  coffins,  sta(-  -s,  and  stehc,  and  many 
copies  of  tlie  Book  of  "  Dead  were  written 
in  them.  The  earliest  1:  jroglyphic  inscription 
at  present  known  is  found  on  the  monument  of 
Shera,  parts  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum  at  Oxford  and  in  the  Gizeh 
Mu.seum;  it  dates  from  the  Ilnd  dynasty.  Hie- 
roglyphics were  used  in  Egypt  for  writing  the 
names  of  Roman  Emperors  and  for  religious 
purposes  until  the  third  century  after  Christ,  i't 
least.  Hieratic  .  .  .  was  a  style  of  cursive  writ- 
ing much  used  by  the  priests  in  copying  literary 
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HIFIIOOLYPIIIOS. 


HINDMAN. 


compoBitioiis  on  piipyrus;  (luring  the  Xlth  or 
Xlllli  (l^iiiisty  woollen  cnllius  wf.TO  inscribed  in 
hieriUin  with  religious  texts.  The  oldest  docu- 
ment in  hieratic  is  tlie  funious  Prisse  ])apyru3, 
whicii  records  tlie  counsels  of  I'liih-helep  to  his 
son;  the  composition  itself  is  about  a  thousiind 
years  older  than  this  papyrus,  which  was  proba- 
bly inscrilwd  about  the  Xlth  dynasty.  Drafts 
of  inscriptions  were  written  upon  Hakes  of  cal- 
careous stone  in  hieratic,  and  at  a  comparatively 
early  date  hieratic  was  used  in  writing  copies  of 
the  Book  of  the  Dead,  llifjratic  was  used  iintil 
about  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  Demotic 
...  is  a  i)urely  conventional  m  diflcation  of 
hieratic  characters,  which  preserve  little  of  their 
original  form,  and  was  used  for  social  and  busi- 
ness i)urp().ses;  in  the  early  days  of  Egyptian  de- 
cipherment it  was  called  enchorial.  .  .  .  The 
Demotic  writing  appears  to  have  come  into.  x:se 
about  Ji.  C.  900,  and  it  survived  until  about  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ.  In  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies  three  kinds  of  writing  were  inscribed 
side  by  side  upon  documents  of  public  impor- 
tance, hieroglyphic,  Greek,  and  Demotic;  ex- 
amples are  the  stele  of  Canopus,  set  up  in  the 
ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  III.  Euer- 
getes  1.,  B.  C.  247-222,  at  Canopus,  to  record 
the  benefits  which  this  king  had  conferred  upon 
his  country,  mil  the  fanious  Kosetta  Stone,  set 
up  at  liosetta  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  (B.  C.  205-182),  likewise 
to  commemorate  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
Egypt  by  himself  and  his  family,  etc.  ...  A 
century  or  two  after  the  Christian  era  Greek 
had  obtained  such  a  hold  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Egypt,  that  the  native  Christian  population,  the 
disciples  and  followers  of  Saint  Mark,  were 
obliged  to  use  the  Greek  alphabet  to  write  down 
the  Egyptian,  that  is  to  say  Coptic,  translation  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  but 
they  borrowed  six  signs  from  the  demotic  forms 
of  ancient  Egyptian  characters  to  express  the 
sounds  which  they  found  unrepresented  in 
Greek." — E.  A.  Wallls  Budge,  The  Mummy,  pp. 
353-354. — See,  also,  Rosetta  Stone. 

HIEROGLYPHICS,  Mexican  (so-called). 
See  Aztec  and  Maya  Picture-writing. 

HIERONYMITES,  The.— "A  number  of 
solitfuies  residing  among  the  mountains  of  Spain, 
Porugal,  and  lUily,  gradually  formed  into  a 
conununity,  and  called  themselves  Ilieronymites, 
either  because  they  had  compiled  their  Rule 
from  the  writings  of  St.  Jerome,  or  beca  ise, 
adopting  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  they  had 
taken  St.  Jerome  for  their  patron.  .  .  .  The 
community  was  approved  by  Gregory  XI..  in 
1374.  The  famous  monastery  of  Our  Lady  of 
Guadaloupe,  in  Estremadura;  the  magnificent 
Escurial,  with  its  wealth  of  literary  treasures, 
and  the  monastery  of  St.  Just,  where  Charles  V. 
sought  an  asylum  in  the  decline  of  his  life, 
attest  their  wonderful  energy  and  zeal." — J. 
Alzog,  Mamtal  of  Universal  Church  Ilist.,  v.  3, 
p.  149. 

HIGH  CHURCH  AND  LOW  CHURCH: 
First  use  of  the  names.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1689  (AruiL  — AiorsT). 

HIGH  COURT  -  F  JUSTICE.    See  CmitA 

RE(iIK, 

HIGH  GERMANY,  Old  League  of.  See 
Switzerland:  A.  D.  1333-1460. 

HIGH  MIGHTINESSES,  Their.  See 
Netherlands:  A.  D.  1651-1660. 


HIGHER  LAW  DOCTRINE,  The.— Wil- 
liam II.  Seward,  s|)eaking  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Stales,  Alarch  11,  1850,  on  the  question 
of  the  admission  of  California  into  the  Union  aa 
a  Free  State,  used  the  following  language: 
"'The  Constitution,'  he  said,  'regulates  our 
stewardship;  the  Constitution  devotes  the  do- 
main to  union,  to  justice,  to  defence,  to  welfare, 
and  to  liberty.  But  there  is  a  higher  law  than 
the  Constitution,  which  regulates  our  authority 
over  the  donuiin,  and  devotes  it  to  the  same 
noble  purjwses.  The  territory  is  a  jiait,  no  in- 
considerable part,  of  the  common  heritage  of 
mankind,  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Creator  of 
the  iuiive»"se.  We  are  His  stewards,  and  must 
so  discharge  our  trust  as  to  .secure  in  the  h?ghest 
attainable  degree  their  happiness.'  This  public 
recognition  by  a  Senator  of  the  Unit<;d  States 
that  the  laws  of  the  Creator  were  '  higher '  than 
those  of  human  enactment  excited  much  aston- 
ishment and  indignation,  and  called  forth,  in 
Congress  and  out  of  it,  measureless  abuse  upon 
its  author." — II.  Wilson,  Hist,  of  the  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  Am.,  v.  2,  j).  262-263. 
— In  the  agitations  that  followed  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  the  other 
compromise  ircasures  attending  the  admission  of 
California,  this  Higher  Law  Doctrine  was  much 
talked  about. 

HIGHLAND  CLANS.     See  Clans. 

HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND.  See 
Scotch  Highland  and  Lowland. 

HIKENILDE  -  STRETE.  See  R-man 
Roads  in  Britain. 

HILDEBRAND  (Pope  Gregory  VII.),  and 
the   Papacy.     See  Papacy:    A.  1).  1056-1122; 

Germany:   A.  D.  973-1122;    and  Canossa 

Hildebrand,  King  of  the  Lombards.  743-744. 

HILL,  Isaac,  in  the  "  Kitchen  Cabinet  "  of 
President  Jackson.  See  United  States  ok 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1829. 

HILL,  Rowland,  and  the  adoption  of  penny- 
postage.    See  England:  A.  D.  1810. 

HILTON  HEAD,  The  capture  of.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1801  (Octobkb 
— DECEMnER :  South  Carolina — Georgia). 

HIMATION,  The.— An  article  of  dress  in 
the  nature  of  a  cloak,  worn  by  both  men  and 
women  among  the  ancient  Greeks.  It  ' '  was  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  one  corner  was  thrown  over 
the  left  shoulder  in  front,  so  as  to  be  attached  to 
the  body  by  means  of  the  left  arm.  On  the 
back  the  dress  was  pulled  toward  the  right  side, 
so  as  to  cover  it  completely  up  to  the  right 
shoulder,  at  least,  to  the  armpit,  in  which 
latter  case  che  right  shoulder  remained  un- 
covered. Fiually,  the  himatiou  was  again  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder,  so  that  the  ends  fell  over 
the  back.  ...  A  second  way  of  arranging  the 
himation,  which  left  the  right  arm  free,  was 
more  picturesque,  and  is  therefore  usually  found 
in  pictures."— E.  Guhl  and  W.  Koner,  Life  of 
the  G^reeka  and  Romans,  sect.  42. 


HIMERA,  Battle  of.     See  Sicily:  B.  C.  480. 
Destroyed  by  Hannibal.    See  Sicily:  B.  C. 
409-405. 

♦ ■ 

HIMYARITES,  The.    See  Arabia. 

HIN.  The.     See  Ephah. 

HINDMAN,  Fort,  Capture  of.    See  United 

States  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (January:  Arkan- 
bah). 
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HINDOO  KOOSH,  The  Name  of  the.     See 

Caucasiis,  Thk  Indian. 
HINDUISM.    Sec  India:  The  immiohation 

AND  roNCJl'KHTS  (»K  TIIK  AllYAH. 

HINDUSTAN.     See  India:  The  Name. 

HINKSTON'S  FORK,  Battle  of  (1782). 
See  Kentucky:  A.  U.  177r>-1784. 

HIONG-NU,  The.  See  Turks:  6th  Cen- 
to iiv. 

HIPPARCH. —  A  coinnmndcr  of  cavalry  in 
the  military  organizatiou  of  the  nucient  Athe- 
nians.— G.  F.  Schumann,  Arttiq.  of  Greece:  T/ie 
Statu,  pt.  3,  ch.  3. 

HIPPEIS. — Anioiig  the  Spartans  the  honor- 
ary title  of  llippeis,  or  Knights,  was  given  to 
the  members  of  u  Chosen  body  of  three  hundred 
young  men,  the  flower  of  the  Spartan  youth, 
who  had  not  reached  thirty  years  of  age.  ' '  Their 
throe  leaders  were  called  HippagretJB,  although 
in  war  they  sijrved  not  as  cavalry  but  as  hop- 
iites.  The  name  may  possibly  have  survived 
from  times  in  which  they  actually  served  on 
hor-cback."  At  Athens  the  term  Hippeis  was 
applied  to  the  second  of  the  four  property  classes 
into  which  Solon  divided  the  population, —  their 
property  obliging  them  to  bervo  as  cavalry. — G. 
SchOniann,  Antiq.  of  Greece,  The  State,  pt.  3,  ch. 
1  and  3. — See,  also,  Athens:  B.  C.  594. 

HIPPIS,  Battle  of  the.— Fought,  A.  D.  o50, 
ill  wliat  was  known  as  the  Lazic  War,  between 
tiie  Persians  on  one  side  and  the  Romans  and  the 
Lazi  on  the  other.  The  latter  were  the  victors. 
— Q.  Rawlinson,  Seventh  Oreat  Oriental  Monar- 
chy, ch.  20. 

■ ■♦ ■ 

HIPPO,  OR  HIPPO  REGIUS.— An  ancient 
city  of  north  Africa,  on  the  Numidian  coast. 
See  NuMiDiANs;  and  Cakthaoe:  Dominion  of. 

A.  D.  430-431. — Siege  by  the  Vandals.  See 
Vandai.s:  a.  D.  429-439. 


HIPPOBOTiE,  The.    See  Eubcka. 

HIPPODROME.  —  STADION.  —  THEA- 
TER.— "The  arts  practised  in  the  gymnasia 
were  publicly  displayed  at  the  festivals.  The 
buildings  in  which  these  displays  took  place  were 
modified  according  to  their  varieties.  The  races 
both  on  horseback  and  in  chariots  took  place  in  the 
hippodrome;  for  the  gymnastic  games  of  the  pen- 


tathlon served  the  stadion ;  while  for  the  acme 
of  the  festivals,  the  musical  and  dramatic  per- 
formances, theutres  were  erected." — E.  Guhl  and 
W.  Koner,  JJfe  of  the  Greeks  and  Romam  (tr.  by 
Jliiefcr),  wrt.  28-30. 

HIPPOTOXOTiE,  The.  See  ScYTiiiANrt,  on 
Scytii.k,  of  Athens. 

HIRA. — "  The  historians  of  the  age  of  Justin- 
ian represent  the  state  of  the  independent  Arabs, 
who  were  divided  by  interest  or  alfeotion  in  the 
long  ([uarrel  of  the  East  [between  the  Romans 
an(l  Persians  —  3rd  to  7th  century] :  the  tribe  of 
Gassan  was  allowed  to  encamp  on  the  Syrian 
territory;  the  princes  of  1  lira  were  permitted  to 
form  a  city  about  40  miles  lo  the  southward  of 
the  ruins  of  Babylon  Their  service  in  the  field 
was  speedy  and  vigorous;  but  their  friendship 
was  venal,  their  faith  inconstant,  their  enmity 
capricious:  it  was  ane.isier  task  to  excite  than  to 
disarm  these  roving  barbarians;  and,  in  the 
familiar  intercourse  of  war,  they  learned  to  see 
and  to  despise  the  splendid  weakness  both  of 
Rome  and  of  Persia." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Full  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  50  (».  5).— "The 
dynasty  of  Palmyra  and  the  western  tribes  era- 
braced  Christianity  in  the  time  of  Constantine; 
to  the  east  of  the  desert  the  religion  was  later  of 
gaining  ground,  and  indeed  was  not  adopted  by 
the  court  of  Hira  till  near  the  end  of  the  6th 
century.  Early  in  the  7th,  llira  fell  from  its 
ilignity  as  an  independent  power,  and  became  a 
satrapy  of  Persia." — Sir  William  Muir,  Life  of 
Mahomet,  introd.,  ch.  1. — In  633  Hira  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  Mahometan  conquest,  and  the 
greater  ci*y  of  Kufa  was  built  only  3  miles  dis- 
tant from  it.  See  Maho.mktan  Conquest  :  A.  D. 
632-651 ;  also,  Bussokau  and  Kufa. 

HISPALIS.— The  name  of  Seville  under  the 
Romans.     See  Seville. 

HISPANIA  CITERIOR  AND  HISPANIA 
ULTERIOR.     S-ie  Spain:  B.  C.  218-25. 

HISPANIOLA.— The  name  given  by  Colum- 
bus to  the  island  now  divided  between  the  Repub- 
lics of  Hayti  and  San  Domingo.  See  America  : 
A.  I).  1492;  1493-1496,  and  after,  and  Hayti. 

HISSARLIK.— The  site  of  ancient  Troy,  as 
suppo.sed  to  be  identified  by  the  excavations  of 
Dr.  Schliemann.  See  Asia  MiNon:  The  Gueek 
Colonies;  also,  Troja,  and  Hojieh. 


HISTORY. 


Definitions. — "With  us  the  word  'history, '  like 
its  equivalents  in  all  modern  languages,  signifies 
either  a  form  of  literary  composition  or  the  ap- 
propriate subject  or  nil' '  terof  such  composition  — 
either  a  narrative  of  >-  \t8,  or  events  which  may 
be  narrated.  It  is  ii.  .>ossible  to  free  the  term 
from  this  doubleness  and  ambiguity  of  meaning. 
Nor  is  it,  on  the  whole,  to  be  desired.  The  ad- 
vantages of  having  one  term  which  may,  with 
ordinary  caution,  be  innocuously  applied  to  two 
things  so  related,  more  than  counterbalances  the 
dangers  involved  in  two  things  so  distinc;  having 
the  same  name.  .  .  .  Since  the  word  history  has 
two  very  different  meanings,  it  obviously  cannot 
have  merely  one  definit'on.  To  define  an  order 
of  facts  and  a  form  01  literature  in  the  same 
terms — to  suppose  that  when  either  of  them  is 
defined  the  other  is  defined  —  is  so  absurd  that 
one  would  probably   not  believe  it   could    be 


seriously  done  were  it  not  so  often  done.  But  to 
do  90  has  been  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
The  majority  of  so-called  definitions  of  history 
are  definitions  only  of  the  records  of  history. 
They  relate  to  history  as  narrated  and  written, 
not  to  history  as  evolved  and  acted;  in  other 
words,  although  given  as  the  only  definitions  of 
history  needed,  they  do  not  apply  to  liistory  itself, 
but  merely  to  a<  counts  of  history.  They  vauy 
tell  us  what  constitutes  a  book  of  history,  but 
they  cannot  tell  ua  what  th'  history  is  with 
which  all  books  of  fiistory  are  occupied.  It  is. 
however,  A'ith  historj'  in  this  latter  sense  that  a 
student  of  the  science  or  philosophy  of  histo.y 
is  mainly  concerned.  ...  If  by  history  be  meant 
history  in  its  widLSt  sense,  the  best  definitiou  of 
history  as  a  form  of  literature  is,  perhaps,  vi^her 
the  very  old  one,  'the  nu "ration  of  eveits,'  or 
W.  von  Humboldt's,  •  the  exhibition  of  what  haa 
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IIISTOUY. 


luippcncd'  (dio  DarstcllunLr  dos  Orsrlifhencii). 
The  ixcfUciHc  of  tlicsc  ilctiiiitidnH  lies  in  their 
«!lfur  and  explicit  iiuliciilion  of  v  it  history  as 
elleefiiiited  or  triiii-^iictt-d  is.  It  consists  of  events; 
it  is  (Ins  (Jesehehine.  It  is  the  entire  course  of 
events  in  time.  It  is  all  that  lias  happened  pre- 
eisi'ly  as  it  haj)pened.  Whatever  happens  is  his- 
tory. Kternal  and  unehanKinK  beinj;  has  no 
liis'tory.  Thin>,'s  or  phenonienii  considered  us 
e.\i.st<"nt,  connected,  and  eoniprehonded  in  space, 
conipose  what  is  called  nature  as  distinf,'uished 
from  history.  .  .  .  I'roliahly  Droysen  has  found 
a  neater  ami  terser  formula  for  it  in  German  than 
any  which  the  English  languajje  could  sujjply. 
Nature  he  describes  us  '  das  Xebcneiuander  des 
S<"ien(len,'  and  history  as  '  das  Nacheinander  des 
Oewordenen.'  .  .  .  1'he  only  kind  of  history  with 
which  we  have  here  directly  to  deal  is  that  kin<l 
of  it  to  which  the  name  is  generally  restricted, 
history  i)ar  excellence,  human  history,  what  has 
liappened  within  the  sphere  of  liuman  agency 
and  interests,  the  actions  and  creations  of  men, 
events  which  have  affected  the  lives  and  destinies 
of  men,  or  which  have  been  prwluced  by  men. 
This  is  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  history. 
...  To  attempt  lurther  to  define  it  would  be 
worse  than  useles.^.  It  would  be  unduly  to 
limit,  and  to  distort  and  pervert,  its  meaning. 
In  proof  of  this  u  few  brief  remarks  on  certain 
typical  or  celebrated  definitions  of  history  may 
perhaps  be  of  service.  The  definition  given  in 
the  Dictionary  of  the  French  Academy  — '  I'his- 
loire  est  le  recit  des  choses  dignes  de  memoire ' 
—is  a  specimen  of  a  very  numerous  species.  Ac- 
cording to  such  definitions  history  consists  of  ex- 
ceptional things,  of  celebrated  or  notorious 
events,  of  the  lives  and  actions  of  great  and  ex- 
alted men,  of  conspicuous  achievements  in  war 
and  politics,  in  science  and  art,  in  religion  and 
literature.  But  this  is  a  narrow  and  superficial 
concep  'on  of  history.  History  is  made  up  of 
Avhat  is  little  as  well  as  of  what  is  great,  of  what 
is  common  as  well  as  of  wliat  is  strange,  of  what 
is  counted  mean  as  well  as  of  what  is  counted 
noble.  .  .  .  Dr.  Arnold's  definition  — '  history  is 
the  biography  of  a  society'  —  has  been  often 
l)raised.  Nor  altogether  undeservedly.  For  it 
directs  attention  tu  'he  fact  that  all  history  ac- 
cords with  ')iograph\  in  supposing  in  its  subject 
a  certiiin  unity  of  life,  work,  and  end.  ...  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  biography  is  a 
more  general  notion  than  history,  anil  history 
only  a  species  of  biograjjhy.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
only  as  true  and  intelligible  to  say  that  biography 
is  the  history  of  an  individual  a?  to  say  that 
history  is  the  biography  of  a  society,  but  more  so. 
It  is  the  word  biography  in  the  latter  case  which 
is  used  in  a  secondary  and  analogical  sense,  not 
the  word  history  in  the  former  case.  .  .  .  Ac- 
cording to  Air.  Freeman,  '  history  is  past  politics 
and  politics  are  present  history.  This  is  not  a 
mixle  of  definition  which  any  logician  will  be 
found  to  simction.  It  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  politics  and  history  are  the  same,  and  may 
both  be  divided  into  past  i^d  present;  but  it 
does  not  tell  us  what  either  is.  To  affirm  tliat 
this  w«b  that  and  that  is  this  is  not  a  definition  of 
this  or  that,  but  only  an  assertion  that  something 
may  be  called  either  this  or  that.  Besides,  the 
identification  of  history  with  politics  proceeds,  as 
has  been  already  indicated,  on  a  view  of  history 
which  is  at  once  narrow  and  arbitrary.  Further, 
it  is  just  as  true  that  mathematical  history  is  past 


mathematics  and  mathematics  arc  prrscnt  histo- 
ry, as  that  political  history  is  past  politics  and 
l)()litics  are  i)rescnt  history.  .  .  .  The  whole  of 
niiin's  |)ast  was  once  j)resent  thought,  feeling, 
and  action.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  to  politics 
in  this  respect." — H.  Flint,  Ilintory  of  the  Phi- 
loHoji/ii/of  Ilinton/  :  Frit  lice,  etc.,  pp.  5-10. 

The  subjects  and  objects  of  History. — "The 
jxisition  for  whicJi  I  have  always  striven  is  this, 
that  history  is  past  politics,  that  politics  are 
jiresent  history.  The  true  subject  of  history,  of 
any  liistory  that  deserves  the  name,  is  man  in 
his  ])olitical  capacity,  man  as  the  member  of  an 
organized  society,  governed  according  to  law. 
History,  in  any  other  aspect,  hardly  rises  above 
anticiuarianism,  though  I  am  far  from  holding 
that  even  simple  untiijuarianism,  even  the  merest 
scr.iping  together  of  local  and  genealogical  de- 
tail, is  necessarily  antii|uarian  rubbish.  I  know 
not  why  the  pursuits  of  the  autiquiiry  should  be 
called  rubbish,  any  more  than  the  pursuits  of  the 
seeker  after  knowledge  of  any  other  kind.  Still, 
the  pursuits  of  the  untiijuary,  the  man  of  local 
and  special  detail,  the  man  of  buildings  or  coins 
or  weapons  or  manuscripts,  are  not  in  themselves 
history,  though  they  are  constantly  found  to  be 
most  valuable  helps  to  history.  The  collections 
of  the  antiquary  are  not  history ;  but  they  are 
materials  for  history,  materials  of  which  the  his- 
torian makes  grateful  use,  and  without  which 
he  would  often  be  sore  put  to  in  doing  his  own 
work.  ...  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no 
kind  of  knowledge,  of  whatever  kind,  will  be 
useless  to  the  historian.  There  is  none,  however 
seemingly  distant  from  his  subject,  wliich  may 
not  stand  him  in  good  stead  at  some  i)inch,  sooner 
or  later.  But  his  immediate  subject,  that  to 
which  all  other  things  are  seconilary,  is  man  as 
the  member  of  a  political  community.  Rightly 
to  understand  man  in  that  character,  he  must 
study  him  in  all  the  forms,  in  all  the  develope- 
ments,  that  political  society  has  taken.  Effects 
have  to  be  traced  up  to  their  causes,  causes  have 
to  be  traced  up  to  their  effects;  and  we  cannot 
go  through  either  of  those  needful  processes  if 
we  confine  our  studies  either  to  the  political  so- 
cieties of  our  own  day  or  to  political  societies  on  a 
great  physical  scale.  The  object  of  history  is  to 
watch  the  workings  of  one  side,  and  that  the 
highest  side,  '^f  human  nature  in  all  its  shapes; 
and  we  do  not  see  human  nature  in  all  its  shapes, 
unless  we  follow  it  into  all  times  and  all  circum- 
stances under  which  we  have  any  means  of 
studying  it.  .  .  .  In  one  sense  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  history  is  always  repeating  itself;  in  another 
sense  it  wouhl  be  equally  true  to  say  that  history 
never  repeats  itself  at  all.  No  historical  position 
can  be  exactly  die  same  as  any  earlier  historical 
position,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  the  earlier 
position  has  gone  before  it.  .  .  .  Even  where 
the  reproduction  Ip  unconscious,  where  the  like- 
ness is  simply  the  result  of  the  working  of  like 
causes,  still  the  two  results  can  never  be  exactly 
the  same,  if  only  because  the  earlier  result  itself 
takes  its  place  among  the  causes  of  the  later  re- 
sult. Differences  of  this  kind  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind,  and  they  are  quite  enough  to 
hinder  any  two  historical  events  from  being 
exact  doubles  of  one  another.  .  .  .  We  must 
carefully  distinguish  between  causes  and  occa- 
sions. It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the 
wisest  remarks  of  political  philosophy  that  great 
events  commonly  arise  from  great  causes,  but 
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from  small  ooonslons.  A  certain  turn  of  mind, 
one  wliicli  is  niort;  (•<)nrt'rne<l  witli  gossip,  old  or 
new,  than  witli  real  history.  dcli<;hlH  in  telling 
ns  how  the  greatest  events  sjjring  from  the 
smallest  causes,  how  tlur  fates  of  nations  and  em- 
pires are  determined  by  some  sheer  accident,  or 
by  the  personal  caprice  or  jierso'ial  (luarrel  of 
some  perhaps  very  insigniticant  person.  A  good 
deal  of  court-gos.sip,  a  good  deal  of  political 
gossip,  passes  both  in  i)asl  and  present  times  for 
real  history.  Now  u  great  deal  of  this  gossip  is 
sheer  go.ssip,  and  may  be  cast  aside  without 
notice;  but  a  good  deal  of  it  often  does  contain 
truth  of  u  certrin  kind.  Only  bear  in  mind  the 
dilTerence  between  causes  and  occasions,  and  we 
may  accept  a  good  many  of  the  stories  which 
tell  us  how  very  trifling  incidents  led  to  very 
great  events.  .  .  .  When  I  speak  of  causes  and 
occasions,  when  I  speak  of  small  personal  caprices 
and  quarrels,  as  being  not  the  causes  of  great 
events,  but  merely  the  occasions,  I  wish  it  to  be 
fully  understood  that  I  do  not  at  all  place  the 
agency  of  really  great  men  among  mere  occa- 
sions: I  fully  give  it  its  place  among  determin- 
ing causes.  In  any  large  view  of  history,  we 
must  always  be  on  our  guard  against  either  under- 
rating or  overrating  the  actions  of  individual 
men.  History  is  something  more  than  biogra- 
phy ;  but  biography  is  an  essential  and  a  most 
important  part  of  history.  We  must  not  think, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  great  men,  heroes,  or  what- 
ever wc  please  to  call  them,  can  direct  the  course 
of  history  according  to  their  own  will  and  pleas- 
ure, perhaps  acconling  to  their  mere  caprice, 
with  no  danger  of  their  will  being  thwarted,  un- 
less it  should  nui  counter  to  the  will  of  some 
other  great  man  or  hero  of  eciual  or  greater 
liower.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  wo  must  not 
deem  that  the  course  of  history  is  so  governed 
by  general  laws,  that  it  is  so  completely  in 
b'-ndage  to  almost  mechanical  powers,  that  there 
is  no  room  for  the  free  agency  of  great  men  and 
of  small  men  too.  For  it  is  of  no  little  importanct; 
that,  while  we  talk  of  the  influence  of  great  nun 
on  the  history  of  the  world,  we  should  not  forget 
the  influence  of  the  small  men.  Every  man  has 
some  influence  on  the  course  of  history." — E.  A. 
Freeman,  Tfie  Practical  Beorings  of  Enrop!nn 
Ilixtory  (Lectures  to  American  Audiences),  pp. 
207-21.'). 

The  Philosophy  of  History. — "The  philoso- 
phy of  history  is  not  a  something  separate  from  the 
facts  of  histor\%  but  a  something  contained  in 
them.  The  more  a  man  gets  into  the  meaning 
of  them,  thf  more  he  gets  into  it,  and  it  into 
him ;  for  it  is  simply  the  meaning,  the  rational 
interpretation,  the  knowledge  of  the  true' nature 
and  essential  relations  of  the  facts.  And  this  is 
true  of  whatever  species  or  order  the  facts  may 
be.  Their  philosophy  is  not  something  sci)arat'e 
and  distinct  from,  something  over  and  al)0'  ■, 
their  interpretation,  but  simply  their  interpreta- 
tion, lie  who  knows  about  any  people,  or  epoch, 
or  special  development  of  hunian  nature,  how  it 
has  come  to  be  what  it  is  and  what  it  tends  to, 
what  causes  have  given  it  the  character  it  has, 
and  what  its  relation  is  to  the  general  develop- 
ment of  humanity,  has  attixined  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  history  of  that  people,  epoch,  or  develop- 
ment. Philosophical  history  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  us  a  kind  of  history,  but  the  language  is  most 
inaccurate.  Every  kind  of  history  is  philosoph- 
ical which  is  true  and   thorough;    Avhich  goes 


closely  and  deejily  enough  to  work;  which  shows 
the  what,  how,  and  wliy  of  «'vents  as  fur  as  rea- 
son and  research  can  a.scertain.  History  always 
participates  in  some  measure  of  phllo.sophy,  for 
events  are  always  connected  according  to  some 
real  or  supposed  principle  cither  of  etllcient  or 
final  causation." — U.  Flint,  P/tilosop/ii/ nf  History, 
iiitrix/. 

The  possibility  of  a  Science  of  History.— 
Mr.  Buckle's  theory, — "The  believer  in  the  pos- 
siiiility  of  a  silence  of  history  is  not  called  upon 
to  hold  either  the  doctrine  of  predestined  events, 
or  that  of  freedom  of  the  will;  a'nd  the  only  po- 
sitions which,  in  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  I  shall 
expect  him  to  concede  arc  the  following:  That 
when  wo  perform  an  action,  we  perform  it  in 
consequence  of  some  motive  or  motives;  that 
those  motives  are  the  results  of  some  antece- 
dents; and  that,  therefore,  if  we  were  acijuainted 
with  the  whole  of  the  antecedents,  and  with  all 
the  laws  of  their  movements,  we  could  with  im- 
erring  certainty  predict  the  whole  of  their  im- 
mediate results.  This,  unless  I  am  greatly  mis- 
taken, is  the  view  which  must  be  held  by  every 
man  whose  mind  is  unbiased  by  system,  and 
who  forms  his  opinions  according  to  the  evidence 
actually  before  liim.  .  .  .  Ucjecting,  then,  the 
metaphysical  dogma  of  free  will  and,  the  theo- 
logical dogma  of  predestined  events,  wc  arc 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  actions  of  men, 
being  determined  solely  by  their  antecedents, 
mucit  have  a  character  of  uniformity,  that  Is  to 
say,  must,  under  precisely  the  same  circumstan- 
ces, always  issue  in  precisely  the  same  results. 
Anc'  as  all  antecedents  are  either  in  the  mind  or 
out  of  it,  Ave  clearly  see  that  all  the  variations  in 
the  results — in  other  words,  all  the  changes  of 
which 'history  is  full,  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
human  race,  their  progress  or  their  decay,  their 
happiness  or  their  misery  —  must  be  the  fruit  of 
a  double  actior, ;  an  action  of  external  phenom- 
ena upon  the  mind,  and  another  action  of  the 
mind  upon  the  phenomena.  These  are  the  ma- 
terials out  of  which  a  philosophic  history  can 
alone  be  constructed.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
the  human  mind  ()l)eying  the  laws  of  its  own 
existence,  and,  when  uncontrolled  by  external 
agents,  developing  itself  according  to  the  con- 
ditions of  its  organization.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  what  is  called  Nature,  obeying  likewise 
its  laws;  but  incessantly  coming  into  contact 
with  the  minds  of  men,  exciting  their  passions, 
stimulating  tla.ir  intellect,  and  therefore  giving 
to  their  actions  a  direction  which  they  would  not 
have  taken  without  such  disturbance.  Thus  wc 
have  man  modifying  nature,  and  nature  modify- 
ing man ;  while  out  of  this  reciprocal  modification 
all  events  must  necessarily'  spring.  The  problem 
immediately  before  us  is  to  ascertain  the  method 
of  discovering  the  laws  of  this  double  modifica- 
tion."— 11.  T.  Buckle,  Hist,  of  Cirilization  in 
England,  ch.  1. — "Buckle  is  not  the  first  who 
has  attempted  to  treat  the  unscientific  character 
of  History,  the  '  methodiess  matter,'  as  an  ancient 
writer  names  it,  by  the  method  of  exhibiting 
vital  phenomena  under  points  of  view  analogous 
to  those  which  are  die  starting-point  of  the  exact 
sciences.  But  a  notion  which  others  have  inci- 
dentally broached  under  some  formula  abimt 
'natural  growth,'  or  carried  out  in  the  very 
inadequate  and  merely  figurative  idea  of  the 
inorganic;  what  still  /)th(!rs,  as  (lomte  in  his  at- 
tractive 'Philosophic  Positive,'  have  developed 
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«p«riilul:v«'Iy,  Rticklo  uiirlcrlHki  ^  to  grniiiid  In  n 
'  (.iiipu'licnHivc  liislorical  t-xpDsitioii.  .  .  .  lit; 
piirpDWH  to  riiiw  History  to  a  Mcicncc  liy  sliowiii^jf 
liorv  toitriiioiistriktc  iiistorical  fitctHoiit  of  ^I'licrui 
Ittws.  III!  piivts  lli<!  wav  for  tliis  liy  setting?  forth 
tliat  till"  i'urlicst  and  riulcHt  coiKipiioiis  toiuhiiiK 
tin-  coursi'of  liumaiKiustiny  wen;  tliow  indic.ii  I 
by  till;  ideas  of  iliaiuc  and  ni'ccssity,  tliat  'in  all 
prolmbility '  out  of  tlit'se  >;ri'\v  latir  tin-  'doj;- 
nias'  of  frt'rwill  and  priik-sfinulion,  that  hotli 
an-  in  ii  >;rrat  di'.i;ri'c  'inislukrs,'  or  that,  as  hi- 
adds,  'wo  at  least  have  no  adei|iiat(!  proof  of 
their  truth.'  Hu  linds  that  all  the  chanKt's  of 
which  History  is  full,  all  the  vicissitudes  which 
have  coinc  upon  the  human  race,  its  advance  and 
its  deeliiie,  its  happiness  and  its  misery,  must  be 
the  fruit  of  a  double  aKcney,  the  working  of 
outer  phcnomenii  upon  our  nature,  and  the  work- 
ing of  our  nature  upon  outer  phenomena.  He 
has  contidenee  that  he  has  di.-.covered  the  '  laws' 
of  this  double  inlluence,  and  that  he  haa  there- 
fore elevated  the  History  of  mankind  to  a  sci- 
<'nee.  .  .  .  ]Ju(^kle  does  not  so  much  leave  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  in  connection  with  divine 
providence,  out  of  view,  but  rather  declares  it 
an  ilhision  and  throws  it  overboard.  Within  the 
precincts  of  philosophy  also  soinething  similar 
lias  recently  been  taught.  A  thinker  whom  I 
regard  with  i>ersonal  esteem  says:  'If  we  call 
all  that  an  individual  man  is,  has  and  performs 
A,  then  this  A  arises  out  of  n  +  .r,  a  embracing 
all  that  comes  to  the  man  from  his  outer  circum- 
stances: from  his  country,  people,  age,  etc., 
while  the  vanishingly  little  x  is  his  own  contri- 
bution, the  work  of  his  free  will.'  However  van- 
ishingly small  this  j-  may  be,  it  is  of  infinite 
value.  Morally  and  humanly  considered  it  alone 
has  value.  The  colors,  the  brush,  the  canvas 
which  Kaphael  used  were  of  materials  which  lie 
had  not  created.  He  had  learned  from  one  and 
another  master  to  apply  these  materials  in 
drawing  and  painting.  The  idea  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  and  of  the  saints  and  angels,  lie  met  with 
in  church  tradition.  Various  cloisters  ordered 
pictures  from  him  at  given  prices.  That  this 
incitement  alone,  these  material  and  technical 
<'onditions  and  such  traditions  and  cimtempla- 
tions,  should  'explain'  the  Si.stine  Madonna, 
would  be,  in  the  formula  A  =  a  +  x,  the  service 
of  the  vanishing  little  J".  Similarly  every  where. 
Let  statistics  go  on  showing  that  in  a  certain 
country  so  and  so  many  illegitimate  births  occur. 
Suppose  that  in  the  formula  A  =  a  +  x  this  a 
includes  all  the  elements  which  'explain'  the 
fact  that  among  a  thousand  mothers  twenty, 
thirty,  or  whatever  the  numberis,  are  unmarried; 
each  individual  case  c*  the  kind  has  its  history, 
how  often  a  touchinj,  and  affecting  one.  Of 
those  twenty  or  thirty  who  have  fallen  is  there  a 
mngle  one  who  will  be  consoled  by  knowing  that 
the  statistical  law  '  explains '  her  case?  Amid 
the  tortures  of  conscience  through  nights  of 
weeping,  many  a  one  of  them  will  be  profoundly 
convinced  that  in  the  formulu  A  =  a  +  x  the 
vanishing  little  x  is  of  immeasurable  weight, 
that  in  fact  it  embraces  the  entire  moral  worth  of 
the  human  being,  his  total  and  exclusive  value. 
No  intelligent  man  will  think  of  denying  that 
the  statistical  method  of  considering  human  af- 
fairs has  its  groat  worth ;  but  we  must  not  forget 
how  little,  relatively,  it  can  accomplish  and  is 
laeant  to  accomplish.  Many  and  perliaps  all 
human  relutiona  have  a  legal  side  t  yet  no  one 


will  on  that  accoimt  bid  us  seek  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  Kn>ica  or  of  Faust  among  ju- 
rists' detlnitions  concerning  intellectual  prop(T- 
Iv." — •!.  ii.  Droysen,  Outline  of  the  I'lincipUm  of 
J/ixton/,  pp.  iVl-U  and  77-7U. 

History  as  the  root  of  all  Science.— Lost 
History. — "History,  as  it  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
science,  is  also  the  tirst  distinct  product  of  man's 
s|)iritual  nature;  his  earliest  expression  of  what 
can  be  called  Thought.  It  is  a  looking  both  be- 
fore and  after;  as,  indeed,  the  coming  Time  al- 
ready waits,  unseen,  vet  tlellnitely  shaped,  pre- 
determined and  inevitable,  in  the  Time  come; 
and  only  by  the  combination  of  both  is  the  mean- 
ing of  either  completed.  The  Sibylline  Hooks, 
though  old,  are  not  the  oldest.  Some  nations 
have  prophecy,  some  have  not:  but  of  all  man- 
kind, there  is  no  tribe  so  rude  that  it  has  not  at- 
tempted History,  though  several  havi;  not  arith- 
metic enough  to  count  Five.  History  has  beeu 
written  with  ((uipo-threads,  with  feather- pictures, 
with  wampum-belts;  still  oftener  with  earth- 
mounds  and  monumental  stone-heaps,  whether  as 
l)yramid  or  cairn ;  for  the  Celt  and  the  Copt,  the 
Red  man  as  well  as  the  White,  lives  between 
two  eternities,  and  warring  against  Oblivion,  he 
would  fain  unite  himself  in  clear  con.sc'ious  rela- 
tion, as  in  dim  unconscious  relation  he  is  already 
united,  with  the  whole  Future  and  the  whole 
Past.  A  talent  for  History  may  be  said  to  bo 
born  with  us,  as  our  chief  inheritance.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense  all  men  are  historians.  Is  not  every 
memory  written  quite  full  with  Annals,  wherein 
joy  and  mourning,  conquest  and  loss  manifoldly 
alternate;  and,  with  or  without  philosophy,  the 
whole  fortunes  of  one  little  inward  Kingdom, 
and  all  its  politics,  foreign  and  domestic,  stand 
incffaceably  recorded '^  Our  very  speech  is  curi- 
ously historical.  Most  men,  you  may  observe, 
speak  only  to  narrate;  not  in  imparting  what 
they  have  thought,  which  indeed  were  often  a 
very  small  matter,  but  in  exhibiting  what  they 
have  undergone  or  seen,  which  is  a  (juite  un- 
limited one,  do  talkers  dilate.  Cut  us  off  from 
Narrative,  liow  would  the  stream  of  conversa- 
tion, even  among  the  wisest,  languish  into  de- 
tached liandfuls,  ajid  among  the  foolish  utterly 
evaporate!  Thus,  as  we  do  nothing  but  enact 
History,  we  say  little  but  recite  it:  nay  rather,  in 
that  widest  sense,  our  whole  spiritual  life  is  built 
thereon.  For  strictly  considered,  what  is  all 
Knowledge  too  but  recorded  Experience,  and  a 
l)roduct  of  History ;  of  which,  therefore,  Keason- 
ing  and  Belief,  no  less  than  Action  and  Passion, 
are  essential  materials  ?  .  .  .  Social  Life  is  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  individual  men's  Lives  who 
constitute  society ;  History  is  the  essence  of  in- 
numerable Biographies.  But  if  one  BiogKiphy, 
nay  our  own  Biography,  study  and  recapitulate 
it  as  we  may,  remains  in  bo  many  points  unin- 
telligible to  us;  how  much  more  must  these 
million,  the  very  facts  of  which,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  purport  of  them,  we  know  not,  and  cannot 
know!  .  .  .  Which  was  the  greatest  innovator, 
which  was  the  more  important  personage  in 
man's  history,  he  who  first  led  armies  over  the 
Alps,  and  gained  the  victories  of  Canna;  and 
Thrasymene;  or  the  nameless  boor  who  first 
hammered  out  for  himself  an  iron  spade  ?  When 
the  oak-tree  is  felled,  the  whole  forest  echoes 
with  it ;  but  a  hundred  acorns  are  planted  silently 
by  some  unnoticed  breeze.  Battles  and  war- 
tumults,  which  for  the  time  din  every  ear,  and 
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with  Joy  or  terror  lutoxiciito  cvory  heart,  pass 
tiwuy  like  tavern  hriiwls;  iirid,  except  some  few 
Mar;itli()U8  and  iMorj^artcim,  are  reinenilKired  by 
accideut,  not  by  deHert.  Laws  tin  inselves,  jio- 
litical  ConatitutioiiH,  are  not  our  Life,  but  only 
the  liouso  wherein  our  Life  in  led:  nay  they  are 
but  the  l)are  walls  of  the  house;  all  whose  essen- 
tial furniture,  the  inventions  and  traditions,  and 
daily  habits  that  regulate  and  support  our  exis- 
teni!e,  arc  the  work  not  of  Dracosand  llainixlens, 
but  of  Phu'nieiaA  mariners,  of  Italian  masons 
and  Saxon  metalluri^Msts,  of  philosophers,  alehy- 
mists,  prophets,  and  all  the  lon^  forgotten  train 
of  artists  and  artisans;  who  from  tliu  first  have 
been  Jointly  teaching  us  liow  to  think  and  how 
to  act,  how  to  rule  over  spiritual  iind  over  physi- 
cal Nature.  Well  may  we  say  that  of  our  His- 
tory tlie  more  imjjortant  part  is  hjst  without  re- 
covery."—T.  (-'arlylc,  On  Jlintory  (Critical  and 
MinmlaneoHn  Kumi/tt,  v.  2). 

Interpretation  of  the  Past  by  the  Present.— 
"But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  are  w((  to  interpret 
the  Past  from  the  Present,  If  there  are  no  institu- 
tions in  the  present  answering  to  those  in  the 
past?  Wo  have  no  serfs,  for  example,  in  Eng- 
land at  the  present  time,  how  then  arc  we  to 
understand  a  state  of  Society  <,f  which  they  were 
a  component  element?  The  answer  is  —  by  an- 
alogy, by  looking  at  the  essence  of  the  relation. 
Between  a  modern  master  and  his  lackeys  and 
depen'.Jents,  the  same  essential  relation  subsists 
as  between  the  lord  and  serf  of  feudal  times.  If 
we  realise  to  ourselves  the  full  round  of  this  re- 
lationship, deepen  the  shades  to  correspond  with 
the  more  absolute  power  possessed  by  a  lord  in 
early  times,  allow  for  a  more  aristocratic  state  of 
opinion  and  belief,  the  result  will  be  the  solution 
desired.  This  metluxl  of  interpreting  the  Past 
from  the  Present  has  been  followed  by  Shakes- 
peare in  his  great  historical  dramas,  with  such 
success  as  we  all  know.  He  wishes,  for  ex- 
ample, to  give  US  a  picture  of  old  Roman 
times.  He  gets  from  Plutarch  and  other  sources 
the  broad  historical  facts,  the  form  of  Govern- 
ment and  Religion,  the  distribution  of  Power  and 
Authority :  this  is  the  skeleton  to  which  he  has 
to  give  life  and  reality.  How  does  he  proceed? 
He  simply  takes  his  stand  on  the  times  in  which 
he  himself  lived;  notes  the  effects  existing  In- 
stitutions have  on  his  own  and  other  minds; 
allows  for  the  differences  in  custom,  mode  of 
life,  and  political  and  religious  forms;  and  the 
result  is  a  drama  or  dramas  more  real  and  lifelike, 
more  true  and  believable,  au  insight  into  the 
working  of  Roman  life  more  subtle  and  profound, 
than  all  the  husks  with  which  the  historians  have 
furnished  us." — J.  B.  Crozier,  Civilization  and 
Progress,  p.  35. 

The  Moral  lessons  of  History. — "Gibbon 
believed  that  the  era  of  conquerors  was  at  an 
end.  Had  he  lived  out  the  full  life  of  man,  he 
would  have  seen  Europe  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon. 
But  a  few  years  ago  we  believed  the  world  had 
grown  too  civilized  for  war,  and  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  Hyde  Park  was  to  be  the  inauguration 
of  a  new  era.  Battles  bloody  as  Napoleon's  arc 
now  the  familiar  tale  of  every  day ;  and  the  arts 
which  have  made  greatest  progress  are  the  orts 
of  destruction.  .  .  .  What,  then,  is  the  use  of 
History,  and  what  are  its  lessons?  If  it  can  tell 
us  little  of  the  past,  and  nothing  of  the  future, 
why  waste  our  time  over  so  barren  a  study? 
First,  it  is  a  voice  forever  sounding  across  the 


centuries  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong  Opin 
ions  alter,  manners  change,  creeds  rise  and  fall, 
but  the  moral  law  i.*  written  on  the  lal)lets  of 
eternity.  For  every  falst^  wonl  or  unrighteous 
deed,  for  cruelly  and  oppression,  for  lust  or 
vanity,  the  price  has  to  be  paid  at  last;  not  al- 
ways by  the  chief  olTenders,  but  paid  by  some 
one.  .Justice  anil  truth  alonit  endure  and  live. 
Inju.sticcr  and  falsehood  may  be  hmg-lived,  but 
doom.sday  comes  at  last  to  them,  in  French  revo- 
lutions and  oilier  terrible  ways.  That  is  one 
lesson  of  History.  Another  is  that  we  should 
draw  no  horoscopes;  that  we  should  expect  lit- 
tle, for  what  we  expect  will  not  con>e  to  pass." — 
J,  A.  Froude,  ,S/iurl  Htudies  on  Greitt  Subjects, 
pp.  27-2H. 

The  Educational  and  Practical  value  of  His- 
tory.— "  't  i .,  I  think,  (lie  of  the  best  schools 
for  that  kii  of  reasoning  which  is  most  usefid 
in  pmctici  .  life.  It  teaclufs  men  to  weigh  con 
Ulctii  '  pr  babilities,  to  estimate  degrees  of  evi- 
dence, V  '  I'm  a  sound  Judgment  of  the  value 
of  authoi.iies.  Reasoning  is  taught  by  actual 
practice  niucii  more  than  by  any  a  i)riorl  methods. 
Many  good  Judges  —  and  I  own  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  tliem  —  doubt  much  whether  u  study 
of  formal  logic  ever  yet  made  a  good  reasoner. 
Mathematics  are  no  doubt  invaluable  in  this 
respect,  but  they  only  deal  with  demonstrations; 
au(i  it  has  often  been  observed  how  many  excel- 
lent mathematicians  are  somewhat  peculiarly 
destitute  of  the  power  of  measuring  degrees  of 
probability.  But  History  is  largely  concerned 
with  the  kind  of  probabilities  on  which  the  con- 
duct of  life  mainly  depends.  There  is  one  h'nt 
about  historical  reasoning  which  I  think  may 
not  be  unworthy  of  your  notice.  When  study- 
ing some  great  historical  controversy,  place  your- 
self by  an  effort  of  the  Imagination  alternately 
on  each  side  of  the  battle ;  try  to  realise  as  fully 
as  you  can  the  point  of  view  of  the  best  men  on 
either  side,  and  then  draw  up  upon  paper  the 
arguments  of  each  in  the  strongest  form  you  can 
give  them.  You  will  find  that  few  practices  do 
more  to  elucidate  the  past,  or  form  a  better  men- 
tal discipline."— W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  The  Political 
Value  of  History,  pp.  47-49. — "He  who  de- 
mands certainties  alone  as  the  sphere  of  his  action 
must  retire  from  the  activities  of  life,  and  confine 
himself  to  the  domain  of  mathematical  computa- 
tion. He  who  is  unwilling  to  Investigate  and 
weigh  probabilities  can  have  no  good  reason  to 
hope  for  any  practical  success  whatever.  It  is 
strictly  accurate  to  say  that  the  highest  succet'jes 
in  life,  whether  in  statesmanship,  in  legislatic  n, 
in  war,  in  the  civic  professions,  or  in  the  industrial 
pursuits,  are  attained  by  those  who  possess  the 
greatest  skill  in  the  weighing  of  probabilities 
and  the  estimating  of  them  at  their  true  value. 
This  is  the  essential  reason  why  the  study  of  his- 
tory is  so  important  an  element  In  the  work  of 
improving  the  Judgment,  and  in  the  work  of 
fitting  men  to  conduct  properly  the  larger 
interests  of  communities  and  states.  It  is  a 
study  of  humanity,  not  in  an  ideal  condition,  but 
as  humanity  exists.  The  student  of  history  sur- 
veys the  relations  of  life  in  essentially  the  same 
manner  as  the  man  of  business  surveys  them, 
'^orhaps  it  ought  rather  to  be  said  that  the  his- 
torical method  is  the  method  that  must  be  used 
in  the  common  affairs  of  everyday  life.  The 
premises  from  which  the.  mfn  of  business  has  to 
draw  his  conclusions  are  always  more  or  less 
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involved  and  uncertain.  Tlie  gift  wliicii  insures 
success,  tiierefore,  is  not  so  much  the  endowment 
of  a  powerful  reasoning  faculty  as  that  other 
quality  of  intelligence,  which  we  call  good  judg- 
ment. It  is  the  ability  to  grasp  what  may  be 
called  the  strategic  points  of  a  situation  by  in- 
stinctive or  intuitive  methods.  It  n-aches  its 
conclusions  not  by  any  very  clearly  detined  or 
detinablc  process,  but  rather  by  the  method  of 
conjecturing  the  value  and  importance  of  con- 
tingent elements.  It  is  the  ability  to  reach  cor- 
rect conclusions  when  the  conditions  of  a  strictly 
logical  process  are  wanting.  To  a  man  of  affairs 
this  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  gifts;  and  it  is 
acquired,  so  far  as  it  comes  by  effort,  not  by 
studying  the  rigid  processes  of  necessary  reason- 
ing, but  by  a  large  observance  and  contempla- 
tion of  human  affairs.  And  it  is  precisely  this 
metliotl  of  studying  men  that  the  historical  stu- 
dent has  to  use.  His  premises  are  always  more 
or  less  uncertain,  and  his  conclusions,  therefore, 
like  the  conclusions  of  every  day  life,  are  the 
product  of  his  judment  rather  than  the  product 
of  pure  reason,  ^t  is  in  the  light  of  this  fact 
that  we  are  to  explain  the  force  of  Guizot's  re- 
mark, that  nothing  tortures  history  more  than 
logic.  Herein  also  is  found  the  reason  why  the 
study  of  history  is  so  necessary  a  part  of  a  good 
preparation  for  the  affairs  of  politics  and  states- 
manship. Freeman  has  said  that  history  is  sim- 
ply past  politics,  and  politics  are  simply  pres- 
ent history.  If  this  be  true  —  and  who  can  deny 
It?  —  the  study  of  history  and  the  study  of  poli- 
tics are  much  the  same.  The  kind  of  involved 
and  contingent  reasoning  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful formation  of  political  judgments  is  un- 
questionably the  kind  of  reasoning  which,  of  all 
studies,  history  is  best  adapted  to  give.  It  may 
also  be  said  that  the  most  important  elements  of 
success  are  the  same  in  all  practical  vocations. 
The  conditions,  whether  those  of  statesmanship 
or  those  of  industry  and  commerce,  have  been 
essentially  the  same  in  all  ages.  Society  is,  and 
has  been,  from  its  first  existence,  a  more  or  less 
complicated  organism.  It  is  a  machine  with  a 
great  number  oi  wheels  and  springs.  No  part  is 
fndependent.  Ilonce  it  is  that  no  ma-  can  be 
completely  useful  if  he  is  cut  of  gear  with  his 
age,  however  perfect  he  maybe  in  himself." — 
C.  K.  Adams,  A  Manual  of  Uistorieal  Literature, 
pp.  15-16. — "To  turn  for  a  moment  '  ♦he  gen- 
cml  question.  I  should  not  like  t.  ,  thought 
to  be  advocating  my  study  on  the  >  ( "r  rounds 
of  utility;  although  I  believe  that  ^'/'  /,  both 
as  regards  the  traming  of  the  study  and  i„e  in- 
formation attained  in  it.  to  be  the  highest,  hu- 
manly speaking,  of  all  utilities;  it  helps  to 
qualify  a  man  to  act  in  his  character  of  a  poli- 
tician as  a  Christian  man  should.  But  this  is 
not  all ;  beyond  the  educational  purpose,  beyond 
the  political  purpose,  beyond  the  philosophical 
use  of  history  and  its  training,  it  has  something 
of  the  preciousness  of  everything  that  is  clearly 
true.  In  common  with  Natuml  Philosophy  it 
has  its  value,  I  will  not  say  as  Science,  for  that 
would  be  to  use  a  term  which  has  now  become 
equivocal,  but  it  has  a  value  analogous  to  the  value 
of  science ;  a  value  as  something  that  is  worth 
knowing  and  retaining  In  the  knowledge  for  its 
own  and  for  the  truth's  sake.  And  in  this  con- 
sists its  especial  attraction  for  its  own  votaries. 
It  is  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  something  that 
the  world  does  not  know,— that  doubtless  is  a 


motive  that  weighs  with  many  minds,  a  motive 
to  be  accepted  as  a  fact,  though  it  may  not  be 
worth  analysis.  It  is  not  the  mere  pleasure  of 
investigating  and  finding  with  every  step  of  in- 
vestigation new  points  of  view  open  out,  and 
new  fields  of  labour,  new  characters  of  interest; 
—  that  investigating  instinct  of  human  nature  is 
not  one  to  be  ignorod,  iin(i  the  exercise  of  it  on 
.such  inexhaustible  materials  as  are  before  us 
now  is  a  most  healthy  exercise,  one  that  cannot 
but  strengthen  and  develope  the  whole  mind  of 
the  man  who  uses  it,  urging  him  on  to  new 
studies,  new  languages,  new  discoveries  in  geog- 
raphy and  science.  But  ".ven  this  is  not  all. 
There  is,  I  speak  humbly,  in  common  with 
Natural  Science,  in  the  study  of  living  History, 
a  gradual  approximation  to  a  consciousness  that 
we  are  growing  into  a  perception  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
The  study  of  History  is  In  this  respect,  as  Cole- 
ridge said  of  Poetry,  its  own  great  reward,  a 
thing  to  be  loved  and  cultivated  for  its  own  sake. 
...  If  man  Is  not,  as  we  believe,  the  greatest 
and  most  wondenul  of  God's  works,  he  is  at 
least  the  most  wonderful  that  comes  within  our 
contemplation ;  if  the  human  will,  which  is  the 
motive  c-^use  of  all  historical  events,  is  not  the 
freest  agent  in  the  universe,  it  is  at  least  the 
freest  agency  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge; 
if  its  variations  are  not  absolutelj'  innumerable 
and  irreducible  to  classification,  on  the  generali- 
sations of  which  we  may  formulate  laws  and 
rules,  and  maxims  and  prophecies,  they  are  far 
more  diversified  and  less  reducible  than  any 
other  phenomena  In  those  regions  of  the  universe 
that  we  have  power  to  penetrate.  For  one  great 
insoluble  problem  of  astronomy  or  geology  there 
are  a  thousand  insoluble  problems  in  the  life,  in 
the  character,  in  the  face  of  every  man  that 
meets  you  in  the  street.  Thus,  whether  we  look 
at  the  dignity  of  the  subject-matter,  or  at  the 
nature  of  the  mental  exercise  which  it  requires, 
or  at  the  inexhaustible  field  over  which  the  pur- 
suit ranges.  History,  the  knowledge  of  the  ad- 
ventures, the  development,  the  changeful  caree.-, 
the  varied  growths,  the  an.bitions,  aspirations, 
and,  if  you  like,  the  approximating  ./  ^stiries  of 
mankind,  claims  a  place  second  to  none  in  the 
roll  of  sciences. " — W.  Stubbs,  Sere n  lee, i  jjcctn  res 
on  the  Study  of  Medieval  and  Modern  Ilistorij, 
lect.  I  and  4. — "There  is  a  passage  in  Lord 
Bacon  so  much  to  this  purpose  that  I  cannot 
forbear  quoting  it.  'Althoufjh' (he  says) 'we 
are  deeply  indebted  to  the  light,  because  by 
means  of  it  we  can  find  our  way,  plv  our  tasks, 
read,  distinguisli  one  another;  and  yet  for  all 
that  the  vision  of  the  light  itself  Is  more  excellent 
and  more  beautiful  than  all  these  various  uses  of 
it;  so  the  contemplation  and  sight  of  things  as 
they  are,  without  superstition,  without  Impos- 
ture, witliout  error,  and  without  confusion,  is  in 
itself  worth  more  than  all  the  harvest  and  profit 
of  inventions  put  together. '  And  so  may  I  say 
of  History ;  that  useful  as  it  may  be  to  the  st^ites- 
man,  to  the  lawyer,  to  the  schoolmaster,  or  the 
annalist,  so  fac  as  it  enables  us  to  look  at  facts 
as  they  are,  and  to  cultivate  that  habit  within  us, 
the  importance  of  History  is  far  beyond  all  mere 
amusement  or  even  information  that  we  may 
gather  from  it." — J.  8.  Brewer,  English  Studies, 
;).382. — "To  know  History  is  impossible;  not  even 
>Ir.  Freeman,  not  Professor  Itunke  himself,  can 
be  said  to  know  History.  .  .  .  No  one,  therefore, 
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should  be  discouraged  from  studying  History. 
Its  greatest  service  is  not  so  much  to  increase 
our  Icnowledge  as  to  stimulate  thought  and 
broaden  our  intellectual  horizon,  and  for  this 
purpose  no  study  is  its  equal." — W.  P.  Atkinson, 
On  History  ami  the  Study  of  History,  p.  107. 

The  Writing  of  H'story.— Macaulay's  view. 
— "A  history  in  which  every  particular  incident 
may  be  true  may  on  the  whole  be  false.  Tlie 
circumstances  which  have  most  influence  on  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  the  changes  of  manners 
and  morals,  the  transition  of  communities  from 
poverty  to  weilth,  from  knowledge  to  ignorance, 
from  ferocity  to  humanity  —  these  are,  for  the 
most  part,  noiseless  revolutions.  Their  progress 
is  rarely  indicated  by  what  historians  are  pleased 
to  call  important  events.  They  are  not  achieved 
by  armies,  or  enacted  by  senates.  They  are 
sanctioned  by  no  treaties  and  recorded  in  no 
ai chives.  They  are  carried  on  in  every  school, 
in  every  church,  behind  ten  thousand  counters, 
at  ten  thousand  firesides.  The  upper  current  of 
society  jjresents  no  certain  criterion  by  which  we 
can  judge  of  the  direction  in  which  the  under 
current  flows.  We  read  of  defeats  and  victories. 
But  we  know  that  nations  may  be  miserable 
amidst  victories  and  prosperous  amidst  defeats. 
We  read  of  the  fall  of  wise  ministers  and  of  the 
rise  of  profligate  favourites.  But  we  must  re- 
member how  small  a  proportion  the  good  or  evil 
effected  by  a  single  statesman  can  bear  to  the 
good  or  evil  of  a  great  social  system.  .  .  .  The 
effect  of  historical  reading  is  analogous,  in  many 
respects,  to  that  produced  by  foreign  travel.  The 
student,  like  the  tourist.  Is  transported  into  a  new 
state  of  society.  He  sees  new  fashions.  He  hears 
new  modes  of  expression.  His  mind  is  enlarged 
by  contemplating  the  wide  diversities  of  laws,  of 
morals,  and  of  manners.  But  men  may  travel  far 
and  return  with  minds  as  contracted  as  if  they  hud 
never  stirred  from  their  own  market-town.  In  the 
same  manner,  men  may  know  the  dates  of  many 
battles  and  the  genealogies  of  raany  royal  liouses, 
and  yet  be  no  wiser.  .  .  .  The  perfect  historian 
ifl  he  in  whose  work  the  character  and  spirit  of 
fin  age  is  exhibited  in  miniature.  He  relates  no 
fact,  he  attributes  no  expression  to  his  characters, 
which  is  not  authenticated  by  sufficient  testimony. 
But,  by  judicious  selection,  rejection,  and  ar- 
rangement, he  gives  to  truth  those  attractions 
which  have  been  usurped  by  Action.  In  his  nar- 
rative vi  due  subordination  is  observed:  some 
transactions  are  prominent;  others  retire.  But 
the  scale  on  which  he  represents  them  is  increased 
or  diminished,  not  according  to  the  dignity  of 
the  persons  concerned  in  tlom,  but  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  they  elucidate  the  condition 
of  society  and  the  nature  of  man.  He  shows  us 
the  court,  the  camp,  and  the  senate.  But  he 
shows  ua  also  the  nation.  He  considers  no 
anecdote,  no  peculiarity  of  manner,  no  familiar 
saying,  as  too  insignificant  for  his  notice  which 
Is  not  too  insignificant  to  illustrate  the  operation 
of  laws,  of  religion,  and  of  education,  and  to 
mark  the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  Men  will 
not  merely  be  described,  but  will  be  made  inti- 
mately known  to  us." — Lord  Macaulay,  History 
{Essays,  v.  1). 

The  Writing  of  History.— Truthfulness  in 
Style. —  "That  man  reads  history,  or  anytliing 
else,  at  great  peril  of  being  thoroughly  misled, 
who  has  no  perception  of  any  truthfulness  except 
that  which  can  be  fully  ascertained  by  reference 


to  facts;  who  does  not  in  the  least  perceive  tiie 
truth,  or  the  reverse,  of  a  writer's  style,  of  liis 
epithets,  of  his  reasoning,  of  his  mode  f  narra- 
tion. In  life  our  faith  in  any  narratii  much 
influenced  by  the  personal  appearai  voice, 
and  gesture  of  the  person  narrating.  1  here  is 
some  part  of  all  these  things  in  his  writing ;  and 
vou  must  look  into  that  well  before  you  can 
know  what  faith  to  give  him.  One  man  may 
make  mistakes  in  names,  and  dates,  and  refer- 
ences, and  yet  have  a  real  substance  of  truth- 
fulness in  lum,  a  wish  to  enlighten  himself  and 
then  you.  Another  may  not  be  wrong  in  his 
facts,  but  have  a  declamatory,  or  sopliistical, 
vein  in  him,  nuich  to  be  guarded  against.  A 
third  may  be  both  inaccurate  and  imtruthful, 
caring  not  so  much  for  any  thing  as  to  write  his 
book.  And  if  the  reader  cares  only  to  read  it, 
sad  work  they  make  between  them  of  the  memo- 
ries of  former  days. " —  Sir  A.  Helps,  Frienih  in 
Council,  V.  1,  pp.  199-200. 

Historical  Romance  and  Romantic  History. 
—  Sir  Walter  Scott. — "The  prodigious  addi- 
tiim  which  the  happj'  idea  of  the  historical  ro- 
mance has  made  to  the  stories  of  elevated  lit- 
erature, and  thrcagh  it  to  the  happiness  and 
improvement  of  the  human  race,  will  not  be 
properly  appreciated,  unless  the  novels  most  in 
vogue  before  the  inmiortal  creations  of  Scott  ap- 
]i!'ared  are  considered.  .  .  .  Why  is  it  that  works 
so  popular  in  their  day,  and  abounding  with  so 
many  traits  of  real  genius,  should  so  soon  have 
palled  upon  the  world?  Simply  because  they 
were  not  founded  upon  abroad  and  general  view 
of  human  nature;  because  they  were  drawn,  not 
from  real  life  in  the  innumerable  phases  which  it 
presents  to  the  observer,  but  imaginary  life  as  it 
was  conceived  in  the  mind  of  the  composer;  be- 
cause they  were  confined  '  i  one  circle  and  class 
of  sticiety,  and  having  "x."  iusted  all  the  natural 
ideas  which  it  could  present,  its  authors  were 
driven,  in  the  search  of  variety,  to  the  invention 
of  artificial  and  often  ridiculous  ones.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  as  dl  the  world  knows,  was  the  inventor 
of  the  historical  romance.  As  if  to  demonstrate 
how  ill  founded  was  the  opinion,  that  all  things 
were  worked  out,  and  that  originality  uo  longer 
was  accessible  for  the  rest  of  time.  Provi- 
dence, by  the  means  of  that  great  mind,  bestowed 
a  new  art,  as  it  were,  upon  mankind  —  at  the 
ver}'  time  when  literature  to  all  appearance  was 
effete,  and  inven'ion.  for  above  a  centurj'.  had 
fun  in  the  cramped  and  worn-out  channels  of 
imitation,  vjibbon  was  lamenting  that  the  sul)- 
jects  of  history  were  exhi^usted,  and  that  modern 
story  would  never  present  the  moving  incidents 
of  ancient  story,  on  the  verge  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  European  war  —  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  and  the  JIoscow  retreat.  Such 
was  the  reply  of  Time  to  the  complaint  that 
political  incident  was  worn  out.  Not  less  de- 
cisive was  the  answer  which  the  genius  of  the 
Scottish  bard  afff>rded  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
treasures  of  orij,  lal  thought  were  exhausted, 
and  that  nothing  now  remained  for  the  sons  of 
men.  In  the  midst  of  that  delusion  he  wrote 
'  Waverley ' ;  and  the  effect  was  like  the  sun 
bursting  through  the  clouds." — Historical  lio- 
mnnce  (Blackwood's  Magazine,  Sept.,  1845). — 
"Those  sticklers  for  truth,  who  reproach  Scott 
with  having  falsified  history  because  he  wilfully 
confused  dates,  forget  the  far  greater  truth  which 
that  wonderful  writer  generally  presented.     If, 
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for  liis  purposes,  he  (lisiirrangod  the  order  of 
events  a  liltlc;  no^mve  historiun  ever  succeeded 
iK'tter  in  paiiitiiiff  the  character  of  tlic  enoch. 
He  coininitled  errors  of  detJiil  euouj^h  to  make 
Mrs.  Markhani  sliudder.  He  divined  important 
historical  truth  which  had  escaped  the  sagacity 
of  all  historians.  A  great  authority,  Augustiu 
Thierry,  has  i)r()nv)unced  Scott  the  greatest  of  all 
historical  divinators." — O.  H.  Lewes,  lliKtoricnl 
liomance  {We»t)iiinMter  Itec,  Mm:,  IS-IC).—  'The 
nf)vel  of  Ivanlioe  places  us  four  generations 
after  the  invasion  of  the  Normans,  m  the  reign 
of  Uichard,  son  of  Henry  Plantagcnet,  sixth  king 
since  the  conqueror.  At  this  period,  at  which 
the  historian  Hume  can  only  represent  to  us  a 
king  and  England,  without  telling  us  what  a  king 
is,  nor  what  he  means  by  England,  Walter 
Scott,  entering  profoundly  into  the  e.vamination 
of  events,  shows  us  classes  of  men,  distinct  in- 
terests and  conditions,  two  nations,  a  double 
language,  customs  which  repel  and  combat  each 
other;  on  one  side  tyranny  and  insolence,  on  the 
other  misery  and  hatred,  real  d(!velopments  of 
tlie  drama  of  the  contjuest,  of  whicli  the  battle  of 
Hastings  had  been  only  the  prologue.  ...  In 
the  midst  of  the  world  which  no  longer  exists, 
Walter  Scott  always  places  the  world  which  does 
and  always  will  exist,  that  is  to  say,  human  na- 
ture, of  which  he  knows  all  the  secrets.  Every- 
thing i>eculiar  to  the  time  and  place,  the  exterior 
of  men,  the  aspect  of  the  country  and  of  the 
hal)itations,  costumes,  and  manners,  are  de- 
Bcribed  with  the  most  minute  truthfulness;  and 
yet  the  immense  erudition  which  has  furnished 
so  many  details  is  nowhere  to  be  perceived. 
Walter  Scott  seems  to  have  for  the  past  that 
second  sight,  Avhich  in  times  of  ignorance,  cer- 
tain men  attributed  to  themselves  for  the  future. 
To  say  that  there  is  more  real  history  in  his 
novels  on  Scotland  and  England  than  in  the 
philosophically  false  compilations  which  still 
possess  that  great  name,  is  not  advancing  any 
thing  strange  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  read 
and  Jindersto(Kl  'Old  Mortjdity,'  'V/averley,' 
'Hob  Koj,'  the  'Fortunes  of  Nigel,'  and  the 
'Heart  of  Mid-Lothian.'"— A.  Thierry,  Nar- 
ratircn  of  the  Jfcroriiir/uin  Em,  IKxtorical  Emu/s, 
tic,  emay  {). — "We  have  all  heard  how  the  ro- 
mances of  Walter  Scott  brought  histovy  home  to 
people  who  would  never  hnve  looked  into  the 
ponderous  volumes  of  professed  historians,  and 
many  of  us  confess  to  ourselves  that  there  are 
large  historical  pericMls  which  would  be  utterly 
unknown  lo  us  but  for  some  story  either  of  the 
greet  romancer  or  one  of  his  innumerable  imi- 
tators. Writers,  as  well  as  readers,  of  liistory 
were  awakened  by  Scott  to  what  seemed  to  them 
the  new  discovery  that  the  great  personages  of 
history  were  after  all  men  and  women  of  flesh 
and  blood  like  ourselves.  Hence  in  all  later  his- 
torical literature  then;  is  visible  the  effort  to  make 
history  more  personal,  more  dramatic  tlian  it  had 
been  before.  We  can  hardly  read  the  interesting 
Life  of  Lord  Macaulay  without  perceiving  that 
the  most  popular  historical  work  of  modern 
times  owes  its  origin  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
Waverley  Novels.  Jlacaulay  grew  up  in  a  world 
of  novels ;  his  conversation  with  his  sisters  was 
so  steeped  in  reminiscencesof  the  novels  they  had 
reiul  together  as  to  be  unintelligible  to  those  who 
wanted  the  clue.  His  youth  and  early  manhood 
witnessed  the  appeamnee  of  the  Waverley  Novels 
themselves.  ...  He  became  naturally  possessed 


by  the  idea  which  is  expressed  over  and  over 
again  in  his  essays,  and  which  at  last  he  realized 
with  such  wonderful  success,  the  idea  that  it  was 
(juite  possible  to  make  history  as  interesting  as 
romance.  .  .  .  .Macaulay  is  onlj'  the  most  famous 
of  a  large  group  of  writers  who  have  been  pos- 
sesficd  with  the  same  idea.  As  Scott  founded 
the  historical  romance,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
founded  the  romantic  history.  And  to  this  day 
it  is  an  established  popular  opinion  that  this  is 
the  true  way  of  writing  history,  only  that  few 
wiiters  have  genius  enough  for  it.  .  .  .  It  must 
be  urged  against  this  kind  of  history  that  very 
few  subjects  or  periods  are  Avorthy  of  it.  Once 
or  twice  there  have  appeared  glorious  charsicters 
whose  perfection  no  eloquence  can  exaggerate; 
once  or  twice  national  events  have  arranged 
themselves  like  a  drama,  or  risen  to  the  elevation 
of  an  epic  poem.  But  the  average  of  history  is 
not  like  this;  it  is  indeed  much  more  ordinary 
and  monotonous  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
The  serious  student  of  historv  has  to  submit  to  a 
disenchantment  like  that  which  the  experience  of 
life  brings  to  the  imaginative  youth.  As  life  is 
not  much  like  romance,  so  history  when  it  is 
studied  in  original  ('"cuments  looks  very  unlike 
the  conventional  representation  of  it  which  his- 
torians have  ac(;ustomed  us  to." — J.  R.  Seeley, 
lliHtory  and  Politics  (Mac millaii'ti  Magazine,  Aug. , 
1879).  ■ 

How  to  study  History. — "The  object  of  the 
historical  student  is  lo  bring  before  his  mind  a 
picture  of  the  main  events  and  the  spirit  of  the 
times  which  he  studies.  The  tirst  step  is  to  get 
a  general  view  from  a  brief  book ;  the  se<;ond 
step  is  to  enlarge  it  from  more  elaborate  books, 
reading  more  than  one,  and  to  use  some  system 
of  written  notes  keeping  them  complete.  The 
next  step  is  to  read  some  of  the  contemporary 
writers.  Having  done  these  three  things  care- 
fully, the  historical  student  carries  away  an  im- 
pression of  his  period  which  w"ll  never  be 
etraccd."— Prof.  A.  B.  lUri,  How  to  Study  His- 
tory {(Jhautauqudii,  Oct.,  1893). 

The  Importance  of  a  knowledge  of  Univer- 
I'al  History. — "When  I  was  a  schoolmaster,  I 
never  considered  a  pupil  thoroughly  educated 
uidess  he  had  read  Gibbon  through  before  he 
left  me.  I  read  it  through  mj'self  before  I 
was  eigliteen,  and  I  have  dt.ived  unspeakable 
advantage  from  tins  expiHence.  Gibbon's  faults 
of  style  and  matter  nave  very  slight  effect  on 
the  youthful  mind,  wher.  .is  his  merits,  his  schol- 
rrship,  his  learning,  his  breadth  of  view,  his 
imagination,  and  his  insight,  afford  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  study.  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  wish  to  urge  the 
claims  of  two  subjects  on  your  attention  which 
have  hitherto  been  unaccounttibly  neglected. 
The  tirst  of  them  is  universal  history,  the  gen- 
eral course  of  the  history  of  the  world.  It  seems 
natural  to  think  that  no  subject  could  be  more 
important  for  the  consideration  of  any  human 
being  than  the  knowledge  of  the  main  lines 
which  the  race  has  followed  since  the  dawn  of 
history  in  reaching  the  position  which  it  has 
now  attiiined.  The  best  way  of  understanding 
any  situation  is  to  know  how  affairs  came  into 
that  position.  Besides  the  Siitisfaction  of  legiti- 
mate curiosity,  it  is  only  thus  that  we  can  be 
wise  reformers,  and  distinguish  between  what  is 
a  mere  survival  of  the  past  and  an  institution 
which  is  inherent  in  the  character  of  the  com- 
munity.    Our  German  cousins  are  fully  aware 
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of  tliis  truth;  a  Oorman  parlour,  hDWCPcr  mea- 
grely furnished,  always  eontaiiid  two  books,  a 
Bible  and  a  Weltgeschichte.  I  suppose  that 
during  the  present  century  from  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  of  these  universal  histories 
have  made  their  appearance  in  Germany.  In 
England  I  only  know  of  two.  In  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Austria,  and,  I  believe,  in  France, 
universal  history  forms  an  esseuti.il  part  of  edu- 
cation for  nearly  all  classes.  It  is  taken  as  a 
subject  luider  certain  conditions  in  the  Abiturien- 
ten-E.vamen.  I  once  had  the  privilege  of  read- 
ing the  no^es  of  a  viva  voce  examination  of  a 
student  in  this  subject  who  did  not  pass.  It 
covered  the  whole  range  of  ancient,  mediicval, 
and  riodern  history.  I  was  astonished  at  what 
the  student  did  know,  and  still  more  at  what  he 
was  expected  to  know.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
subject  an  essential  part  of  all  secondary  educa- 
tion in  England,  just  as  the  knowledge  of  Bible 
history  was  in  my  young  days  and  may  be  still. 
If  proper  text-books  were  forthcoming,  to  which 
I  again  direct  tie  attention  of  eiiterprising  pub- 
lishers, there  would  be  no  difiiculty  in  mak- 
ing this  subject  an  accompaniment  of  nearly 
every  literary  lesson.  .  .  .  The  advantage  would 
be  the  enlargement  of  the  mind  by  the  contem- 
plation of  the  majestic  march  of  human  events 
and  the  preparation  for  any  future  course  of  his- 
torical study.  'Boys  come  to  us,'  said  a  Ger- 
man piofcssor  once  to  me,  '  knowing  their  cen- 
turies.' How  few  English  boys  or  even  English 
men  have  any  notion  of  their  centuries!  The 
dark  ages  are  indeed  dark  to  them.  I  once 
asked  a  boy  at  Eton,  who  had  given  me  a  date, 
whether  it  was  B.  C.  or  A.  D.  Being  hopelessly 
puzzled,  he  replied  that  it  was  B.  P.  ilauy  of 
us,  if  we  were  honest,  would  give  a  similar  an- 
swer."— O.  Browning,  The  Teaching  of  Hist,  in 
Schools  (lioi/al  Hist.  tSoc. ,  Transactions,  neiD  series, 
r.  4). 

The  Importance  of  Local  History. — "From 
a  variety  of  considerations,  the  writer  is  per- 
suaded that  one  of  the  best  introductions  to  his- 
tory that  can  be  given  in  American  high  schools, 
and  even  in  those  of  lower  grade,  is  through  a 
study  of  the  community  in  which  the  school  is 
placed.  History,  like  charity,  begins  at  home. 
The  best  American  citizens  are  those  who  mind 
home  alT.'.irs  and  local  interests.  'That  man's 
the  best  cosmopolite  who  loves  his  native  coun- 
try best.'  The  best  students  of  universal  history 
are  those  who  know  some  one  country  or  some- 
one subject  well.  The  family,  the  hamlet,  the 
neighborhood,  the  community,  the  parish,  the 
village,  town,  city,  county,  and  ctate  are  histori- 
cally the  ways  by  which  men  have  approached 
national  and  international  life.  It  was  a  pre- 
liminary study  of  the  geography  of  Frankiort- 
on-the-Main  that  led  Carl  Ritter  to  study  the 
physical  structure  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  thus 
to  establish  the  new  science  of  comparative  ge- 
ography. He  says :  '  Whoever  has  wandered 
through  the  valleys  and  woods,  and  over  the  hills 
and  mountains  of  his  own  state,  will  be  the  one 
capable  of  following  a  Herodotus  in  his  wander- 
ings over  the  globe.'  And  we  may  say,  as 
Ritter  said  of  the  science  of  geography,  the  first 
step  in  history  is  to  know  thoroughly  the  district 
where  we  live.  .  .  .  American  local  history 
should  be  studied  as  a  contribution  to  national 
histxjry.  This  country  will  yet  be  viewed  and 
reviewed  as  an  organism  of  historic  growth,  de- 


vel.iping  from  minute  germs,  from  the  very  pro- 
toplasm of  state  life.  And  some  day  this  coun- 
try will  be  studied  in  its  internaticmal  relations, 
as  an  organic  part  of  a  larger  organism  now 
vaguely  called  the  World  State,  but  as  surely 
developing  through  the  operation  of  economic, 
legal,  social,  and  scientific  forces  as  the  American 
Union,  the  German  and  British  Empires  are 
evolving  into  higher  forms.  American  history 
in  its  widest  relations  is  not  to  be  written  by  any 
one  inan  nor  by  any  one  generation  of  men.  Our 
history  will  grow  with  the  nation  and  with  its 
developing  consciousness  of  internationality. 
The  present  possibilities  for  the  real  progress  of 
historic  and  economic  science  lie,  first  and  fore- 
most, in  the  development  of  a  generation  of 
economists  and  practical  historians,  who  realize 
that  history  is  past  politic^  and  politics  present 
history ;  secondly,  in  the  expansion  of  the  local 
consciousness  into  a  fuller  sense  of  its  liistoric 
worth  and  dignity,  of  the  cosmopolitan  relations 
of  modern  local  life,  and  of  its  wholesome  con- 
servative power  in  the.se  days  of  growing  cen- 
tralization. National  and  international  life  can 
best  develop  upon  the  constitutional  basis  of 
local  self-government  in  church  and  state.  .  .  . 
If  young  Americans  are  to  appreciate  their  re- 
ligious and  political  inheritance,  they  must  learn 
its  intrinsic  worth.  They  must  be  taught  to  ap- 
preciate the  common  and  lowly  things  around 
them.  They  sho\ild  grow  up  with  as  profound 
respect  for  town  and  parish  meetings  as  for  the 
State  legislature,  not  to  speak  of  the  Houses  of 
Congress.  They  should  recognize  the  majesty 
of  the  law,  even  in  the  parish  constable  as  well 
as  the  high  sheritF  of  the  country.  They  should 
look  on  selectmen  as  the  head  men  of  the  town, 
the  survival  of  the  old  English  reeve  and  four 
best  men  of  the  pari.sh.  They  should  be  taught 
to  see  in  the  town  common  or  village  green  a 
survival  of  that  primitive  institution  of  l-md- 
community  upon  which  town  and  state  are  based. 
Thejr  should  be  taught  the  meaning  of  town  and 
famdy  names;  how  the  word  'town'  means, 
primarily,  a  place  h2dged  in  for  the  pui  poses  .r 
defence ;  how  the  picket-fences  around  home  ai.J 
house-lot  are  but  a  survival  of  the  primitive 
town  idea;  how  home,  hamlet,  and  town  live  on 
together  in  a  name  like  Hampton,  or  Home-town. 
They  should  investigate  the  most  ordinary  thing 
for  these  are  often  the  most  archaic.  ...  It 
would  cerbunly  be  an  excellent  thing  for  the  de- 
velopment of  historical  science  in  America  if 
teachers  in  our  public  schools  would  cultivate 
the  historical  spirit  in  their  pupils  with  special 
reference  to  the  local  environment.  .  .  .  A  multi- 
tude of  historical  associations  gather  around 
every  old  town  and  hamlet  in  the  land.  There 
are  local  legends  and  tnulitions,  hou.sehold  tales, 
stories  told  by  grandfathers  and  grandmothers, 
incidents  remembered  by  '  the  oldest  inhabit^ints.' 
But  above  all  in  importance  are  the  old  docu- 
ments and  manuscript  records  of  the  first  settlers, 
the  early  pioneers,  the  founders  of  our  towns. 
Here  are  sources  of  information  more  authentic 
than  tradition,  and  yet  often  entirely  neglected. 
.  .  .In  onler  to  study  history  it  is  not  necessary 
to  begin  with  dead  men's  bones,  with  Theban 
dynasties,  the  kings  of  Assyria,  the  royal  fami- 
lies of  Europe,  or  even  with  the  presidents  of  the 
United  States.  These  subjects  have  their  impor- 
tance in  certain  connections,  but  for  l)eginners  in 
history  there  are  perhaps  other  subjects  of  greater 
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intorpBt  nnrl  vitality.  Tlio  most  nntiiral  entrance 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  lii.story  ot  the  world  i.s 
from  a  locjil  environment  through  widening 
cireles  of  interest,  until,  from  the  rising  ground 
of  the  present,  the  broad  hori/.on  of  the  pa.st 
comes  clearly'  into  view.  ...  A  study  of  the 
communitj'  m  which  the  studeut  dwells  will 
serve  to  connect  that  community  not  only  with 


the  origin  and  growtli  of  the  State  and  Nation, 
hut  with  the  mother-country,  with  the  German 
fatherland,  %vith  village  conununities  throughout 
the  Aryan  world, —  from  Germany  and  Russia  to 
old  Greece  and  llorae;  from  these  classic  lands  to 
Persia  and  India." — 11.  B.  Adams,  Methods  of  IJio- 
torical  Studtj  {Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies, 
Second  Series,  1-2),  pp.  16-31. 


HITCHITIS,  The.     See    Amkiucan   Abo 

KKIIMCH:    MlNKIKKlKAX   FaMII.V. 

HITTIN,  Battl"  of  (i  187).  See  jEnrsALE-M: 
A.  I).  114»-11HT. 

HITTITES,  The.— The  Ilittites  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  were  known  as  the  Kliita  or  Khatta 
to  the  P]gyptiau8,  with  whom  they  were  often  at 
war.  Recent  discoveries  indicate  that  they 
formed  a  more  civiliz.ed  and  powerful  nation  and 
plavcrl  a  more  important  part  in  the  early  history 
of  Western  Asia  than  was  previously  supposed. 
JMany  inscriptions  and  rock  sculptures  in  Asia 
IMinor  and  Syria  which  were  formerly  inexplicable 
are  now  attributed  to  the  Ilittites.  The  inscrip- 
tions have  not  yet  been  tleciphered,  but  scholars 
are  confident  that  the  key  to  their  secret  .vill  bo 
found.  The  two  chief  cities  of  the  Hittites  were 
Kadesh  on  the  Orontes  and  Carchemish  on  the 
Euphrates-  so  that  their  S(iit  of  empire  was  in 
northern  Si  ;ria,  but  their  power  was  fell  from  the 
extremity  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  confines  of  Egypt. 
It  is  conjectured  'hat  these  people  were  original  Ij' 
from  the  Caucasus.  "Their  descendants, " says 
Prof.  Sayce,  "are  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  do- 
files  of  the  Taurus  and  on  the  plateau  of  Kap- 
padokia,  though  they  have  utterly  forgotten  the 
language  or  languages  their  forefathers  spoke. 
What  that  language  was  is  still  uncertain,  though 
the  Ilittite  proper  names  which  occur  on  tlie 
monuments  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  show  that  it 
was  neither  Semitic  nor  Indo-European." — A.  II. 
Sayce,  Fj'esh  Light  from  tlie  Ancient  Momtnients, 
ch.  5.  —  "We  may  .  .  .  rest  satisfied  with  the 
conclusion  that  the  existence  of  a  Ilittite  empire 
extending  into  Asia  Minor  is  certified,  not  only 
bv  the  records  of  ancient  Egypt,  but  also  by 
ifittite  monuments  which  still  ejiist.  In  the  days 
of  Ramses  II. ,  when  the  children  of  Israel  were 
groaning  'under  the  tasks  allotted  to  them,  the 
enemies  of  their  oppressors  were  already  exercis- 
ing a  power  and  a  domination  which  rivalled  that 
of  Egypt.  The  Egyptian  monarch  soon  learned 
to  his  cost  that  the  Hittite  prince  was  as  '  great ' 
•I  king  as  himself,  and  couhl  summon  to  his  aid 
the  inhabitants  of  the  unkn  ^wn  north.  Pharaoh  3 
claini  to  sovereignty  was  disputed  by  adversaries 
as  powerful  as  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  if  indeed  not 
moro  powerful,  and  there  was  always  a  refuge 
among  them  for  those  who  were  oppressed  by  the 
Egyptian  king.  When,  however,  we  speak  of  a 
Ilittite  empire,  we  must  understand  clearly  what 
that  means.  It  was  not  an  empire  like  that  of 
Rome,  where  the  subject  provinces  were  consoli- 
dated together  under  a  central  authority,  obeying 
the  same  laws  and  the  same  supreme  head.  It 
was  not  an  empire  like  that  of  the  Persians,  or 
of  the  Assyrian  successors  of  Tiglath-pileser  III., 
which  represented  the  organised  union  of  numer- 
ous states  and  nations  under  a  single  rvder.  .  .  . 
Before  the  days  of  Tiglath-pileser,  in  fact,  empire 
in  Western  Asia  meant  the  power  of  a  prince  to 
force  a  foreign  people  to  submit  to  his  rule. 
The  conquered  provinces  hail  to  be  subdued 
again  and  again;  but  as  long  as  this  could  \k 


done,  as  long  as  the  native  struggles  for  freedom 
couhl  be  crushed  by  a  campaign,  .so  long  did  the 
empire  e.\ist.  It  was  an  empire  of  this  sort  that 
the  Hittites  estjiblished  in  Asia  Minor.  IIcw  long 
it  lasted  we  cannot  say.  But  so  long  as  the  dis- 
tant races  of  the  West  answered  the  summons  to 
war  of  the  Ilittite  princes,  it  remained  a  reality. 
The  fact  that  the  tribes  of  the  Troad  nnd  Lydia 
are  found  fighting  under  the  command  of  the 
Ilittite  kings  of  Kadesh,  proves  that  they  acknowl- 
edged the  supremacy  of  their  Ilittite  lords,  and 
followed  them  to  battle  like  the  vassals  of  some 
feudal  chief.  If  Ilittite  armies  had  not  marched 
to  the  shores  of  the  yEgean,  and  Ilittite  princes 
been  able  from  time  to  time  to  exact  homage  from 
the  nations  of  the  far  west,  Egypt  would  not 
have  had  to  contend  against  the  populations  of 
Asia  Minor  in  its  wars  with  the  Ilittites,  and  the 
figures  of  Hittite  warriors  would  not  have  been 
sculptured  on  the  rocks  of  Karabel.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  Hittite  name  was  feared  as  far  as 
the  western  extremity  of  Asia  Minor,  and  when 
Hittite  satraps  had  their  seat  in  the  future  cap- 
ital of  Lydia.  Traditions  of  this  period  lingered 
on  into  classical  days."  —  A.  H.  Sayce,  Tlu 
Ilittites,  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  W.  Wright,  The  Empire  of  the 
Ilittites.  —  See,  also,  Amobites  ;  and  Italy, 
Ancient:  Eakly  Italians. 

HIVITES,  The.— The  "Midlanders,"  who 
dwelt  in  the  middle  of  Oanaan  when  tne  Israel- 
ites invaded  it.     See  A    \lekite8. 

HLiEFDIGE.    See  Lady. 

HLAFORD.    See  Lord. 

HLUDWIG.    Sec  Lotus. 

HOARD.— HORDERE.    See  Staliek. 

HOBXIRK'S  HILL,  Battle  of  (1781),  See 
United  St-^tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1780-1781. 

HOCHE,  Campaigns  of.  See  France  :  A.  D. 
1793  (July — Decfmher),  Progress  of  the 
war;  1794-1796;  1796-1797  (October— April). 

HOCHELAGA.— The  name  of  an  Indian  vil- 
lage found  by  Cartier  on  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Montreal.  An  extensive  region  of  sur- 
rounding country  seems  to  have  likewise  borne 
the  name  Hochelaga,  and  Cartier  calls  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  "the  river  of  Hochelaga,"  or  "the 
great  river  of  Canada."  See  America:  A.  D. 
1534-1535,  and  Canada:  Names. 

HOCHHEIM,  The  storming  of.    See  Ger 
many:  a.  D.  1813  (October — Dece.mber). 

HOCHKIRCH,  Battle  of.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1758. 

HOCHST,  Battle  of  (1623).  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1631-1633. 

♦ 

HOCHSTADT,  Battle  of  (1704).— The  great 
battle  which  English  historians  name  from  the 
village  of  Blenheim,  is  named  by  the  French 
from  the  neighboring  town  of  Hochstadt.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1704. 

Buttle  of  (1800).  See  France:  A.  D.  1800- 
1801  (May— February). 
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HODEIBIA,  Truce  of.  Sec  Mahometan 
CoNqi'KST:  A.  I).  (iOD-tm. 

HOFER,  Andrew,  and  the  Tyrc^ese  revolt. 
Sec  (}KKMANY:    A.  D.  1809-1810  (Aruii,— Feu- 

HIIAIIV). 

HOHENFRIEDBERG,  Battle  of  (1745). 
SeeArHTUiA:  A.  D.  17U-174.1 

HOHENLINDEN,  Battle  of  (i8oo).  See 
Fuan(K:  A.I).  18()0-1K01  OIay— Fkiiiu-aiiy). 

HOHENSTAUFEN  OR  SUABIAN  FAM- 
ILY, The.  Sec  Germany:  A.  D.  1138-1208; 
lui.l   Italy:   A.  D.    Iir)4-llfl2,   to  A.  D.   1183- 

i2r)0. 

HOHENZOLLERN:  Rise  of  the  House  of. 

— "  lii)henzoll(!rn  lies  far  south  in  Schwabeu 
(Suiibiii),  on  the  sunward  slope  of  the  Rauhe-Alp 
Country ;  no  great  way  noi  th  from  Constance  ami 
its  Lake ;  but  well  aloft,  near  the  sprinj^s  of  the 
Danube;  its  back  leaning  on  the  Black  Forest;  it 
i.s  perhaps  definable  as  the  southern  summit  of 
tiiat  same  huge  old  llcrcynian  Wood,  which  is 
still  C'lUed  the  Schwarzwald  (Black  Forest), 
though  now  comparatively  bare  of  trees.  Fan- 
c'Tul  Dryasdust,  doing  a  little  etymology,  will 
tell  you  the  name  '  Zollern '  is  equivalent  to  '  Toll- 
er^ or  Place  of  Tolls.  Whereby  '  Hohenzollern ' 
comes  to  mean  the  '  High '  or  L'pper  '  Tollery  ' ; 
—  and  gives  one  the  notion  of  antique  pedlars 
climbing  painfully,  out  uf  Italy  and  the  Swiss 
valleys,  thus  far;  unstrapping  their  packhorses 
here,  and  chaffering  in  unknown  dialect  about 
'  toll. '  Poor  souls ;  —  it  may  be  so,  but  we  do  not 
know,  nor  shall  it  concern  us.  This  only  is 
known:  That  a  human  kindred,  probably  of 
some  talent  for  coercing  anarchy  and  guiding 
mankind,  had,  centuries  ago,  built  its  'Burg' 
there,  and  done  that  function  in  a  small  but 
creditable  way  ever  since." — T.  Carlyle,  Freder- 
ick the  Great,  bk.  2,  ch.  5. —"The  title,  Count 
of  Zollern,  was  conferred  by  Henry  IV.  in  the 
eleventh  century.  ...  In  1190  Henry  VI.  ap- 
pointed the  Count  of  Zollern  to  the  imperial 
ortke  of  Burgrave  of  Nuremberg.  By  fortunate 
marriages  and  prudent  purchases,  his  descen- 
dants, who  retained  the(/fflce,  gradually  acquired 
extensive  estates  in  Franconia,  Moravia,  and 
Burgundy,  and  their  wisdom  and  growing  power 
steadily  increased  their  weight  in  the  councils  of 
the  German  princes.  .  .  .  Frederick  VI.  was  en- 
riched by  Sigismund  with  large  gifts  of  money, 
and  was  mada  his  deputy  in  Brandenburg  in  1411. 
The  marches  were  in  utter  confusion,  under  the 
feuds  and  ravages  of  the  unrestrained  knight- 
hood. Frederick  reduced  them  to  order,  and  ut 
the  Council  of  Constance,  in  1417,  received  from 
Sigisnmnd  the  margraviate  of  Braudenburg  with 
the  dignity  of  Elector."— C.  T.  Lewis,  Hist,  of 
Germany,  bk.  3,  ch.  12,  sect.  1. — See  Branden- 
burg: A.  D.  1108-1417. 

HOHENZOLLERN  INCIDENT,  The. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1870  (June— July). 


HOLLAND:  The  country  and  its  Name. 
See  Netherlands. 

A.  D.  1430. — Absorbed  in  the  dominions  of 
the  House  of  Burgrundy.  See  Netherlands: 
A.  D.  1417-1430. 

A.  D.  1477.— The  "  Great  Privilege  "  granted 
by  Mary  of  Burgundy.  See  Netherlands: 
A.  D.  1477. 

A.  D.  1488-1401.— The  Bread  and  Cheese 
War.— End  of  the  Party  of  the  Hooks.  See 
Netherlands:  A.  D.  1483-1493. 
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A.  D.  1494. — The  Great  Privilege  disputed 
by  Philip  the  Handsome. — Friesland  detached. 
See  Netherlamw:  A.  1).  1494-1519. 

A.  D.  1506-1609.— The  Austro-Spanish  tyr- 
anny.— Revolt  and  independence  of  the  United 
Provinces.  See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1494- 
1519,  to  1594-1009. 

A.  D.  1651-1660. — Supremacy  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  United  Provinces.  See  Nether- 
lands: A.  D.  1051-1000. 

A.  D.  1665-1747.— Wars  with  England  and 
France.     See  Netherlands:  A.  I).   1005-1000. 

A.  D.  1746.— The  reatored  Stadtholdership. 
See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1740-1787. 

A.  D.  1793-1810. — French  invasion  and  con- 

3uest. — The  Batavian  Republic. — The  king- 
om  of  Louis  Bonaparte.  —  Annexation  to 
France.  See  France:  A.  D.  1793(FEURUARY— 
ApRrL)  ;  1794-1 795  (October— May)  ;  and  Neth- 
erlands: A.  D.  1800-1810. 

A.  D.  1813-/814  —Independence  regained. — 
Belgium  annv>xed.— The  kingdom  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. See  Nkt.ierlands:  A.  D.  1813; 
France:  A.  D.  1814  ■  April— June);  and  Vien- 
na, The  Congress  of. 

A.  D.  1830-1832.— Dissolution  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands.  —  Creation  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  See  Neth- 
erlands: A.  D.  18:50-1832. 


HOLLAND  PURCHASE,  The.     See  Nevit 

York:  A.  I).  1780-1799. 

HOLLY  SPRINGS,  Confederate  capture. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (Decem- 
ber: On  the  Mississippi). 

HOLOCAUST.— "  The  sacrifice  of  a  whole 
burnt-offering,  where  nothing  was  kept  back  for 
the  enjoyment  of  men,"  was  called  a  holocaust 
by  the  ancient  Greeks. — G.  F.  SchOmann,  Antiq. 
of  Greece :  The  State,  p.  60. 


HOLSTEIN:  A.  D.  1848-1866.— The Schles- 
wig-Holsteiu  question.  See  Scandinavian 
States  (Denmark):  A.  D.  1848-1862;  and  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1801-1800. 

A.  D.  1866. — Annexation  to  Prussia.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1806. 

♦ 

HOLY  ALLIANCE, The.— "The  document 
called  the  Holy  Alliance  was  originally  sketched 
at  Paris  [during  the  occupation  of  the  French 
capital  by  the  Allies,  after  Waterloo,  in  1815],  in 
the  French  language,  by  [the  Czar]  Alexander's 
own  hand,  af^.er  a  long  ard  animated  conversa- 
tion with  Madame  de  Krlldener  and  Bergassc. 
It  was  suggested,  perhaps,  by  words  spoken  by 
the  king  of  Prussia  after  the  battle  of  Bautzen, 
but  was  chiedy  the  result  of  the  mfluence,  upon 
a  mind  always  inclined  to  religious  ideas,  of  the 
conversation  of  Madame  de  KrUdener  and  of  the 
philosopher  Bader,  the  admirer  of  Tauler,  Jacob 
Boehm,  and  St.  JMartin,  the  deadly  foe  of  Kant 
and  his  successors  in  Germany.  .  .  .  The  Czar 
dreamt  of  founding  a  Communion  of  states, 
bound  together  by  the  first  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. .  .  .  The  king  of  Prussia  signed  the 
paper  from  motives  of  friendship  for  the  Czar, 
without  attaching  much  importance  to  what  he 
did.  .  .  .  The  emperor  of  Austria,  the  least  sen- 
timental of  mankind,  at  first  declined  to  sign, 
'because,'  he  said,  'if  the  secret  is  a  political 
one,  I  must  tell  it  to  Metternich ;  if  it  is  a  religious 
one.  I  must  tell  it  to  my  confessor.'    Metternich 
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acoonliiiffly  was  told,  imd  (iJwrvcd  sromfully, 
'CV'Ht  (III  Vfrbiiijie. '  Jiidcrd  no  one  of  the 
prinroH  who  luiluTcd  to  tlic  Holy  Alliance,  with 
the  Hinslf  exception  of  Alexander  hiinselF,  ever 
UM)k  it  Herioiisly.  It  was  doomed  from  its  liirtli. 
Ah  M.  ik  Bernl'mrdl  observes:  '  It  sank  without 
leaving  a  trac*?  in  the  stream  of  «(vents,  never 
became  a  reality,  and  never  had  the  slightest 
real  imijorfance?  What  had  real  importance 
was  the  eontinwance  of  iIk;  good  understanding 
between  the  powers  who  had  put  down  Napo- 
leon, and  their  common  fear  of  France.  This 
good  understanding  and  that  common  fear  led  to 
the  treaty  of  the  20th  November  IHl,"),  by  which 
it  was  stiimlated  that  the  Powers  should,  from 
time  to  time,  hold  Congresses  with  a  view  to  reg- 
ulating the  welfare  of  nations  and  the  peace  of 
JIurope.  It  was  these  Congresses,  and  not  the 
Holy  Alliance,  which  kept  up  close  relations 
between  the  rulers  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria, and  enabled  them,  when  the  liberal  move- 
ment on  the  Continent,  which  followed  the  con 
elusion  of  the  war,  began  to  be  alarming,  to  take 
measures  for  a  combined  system  of  repression." 
— M.  E.  O.  Duff,  Studies  in  Eiiro^peaii  Politics, 
cfi.  2.— The  text  of  the  Treaty  is  as  follov.s: 
"In  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Indivisible 
Trinity:  Holy  Alliance  of  Sovereigns  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia.  Their  Majesties  the  Em- 
jieror  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  having,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  events  which  have  marked  the  course 
of  the  three  last  years  in  Europe,  and  especially 
of  the  blessings  which  it  has  pleased  Divine 
Providence  to  shower  down  upon  those  States 
which  place  their  confidence  and  their  hope  on  it 
alone,  acnuired  the  intimate  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  settling  the  steps  to  be  observed  by 
the  Powers,  in  their  reciprocal  relations,  upon 
the  sublime  truths  which  the  Holy  Religion  of 
our  Saviour  teaches;  They  solemnly  declare  that 
the  present  Act  has  no  otfier  object  than  to  pub- 
lish, in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  their  fixed 
resolution,  both  in  the  administration  of  their 
respective  States,  and  in  their  political  relations 
with  every  other  Government,  to  take  for  their 
sole  guide  the  precepts  of  that  Holy  Religion, 
namely  the  i)reccpts  of  Justice,  Chnstiau  (Uiar- 
ity,  and  Peace,  which,  far  irom  being  applicn'jle 
only  to  private  concerns,  must  have  an  immcdi 
ate  influence  on  the  councils  of  Princes,  and 
guide  a'l  their  steps,  as  being  the  only  means  of 
consolidating  human  institutions  and  remedying 
their  imperfections.  In  consecpience,  their  Maj- 
esties have  agreed  on  the  following  Articles: — 
Art.  I.  Conformably  to  the  words  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  commanti  all  men  to  consider 
each  other  as  brethren,  the  Three  contracting 
Monarchs  will  remain  united  by  the  bonds  of  a 
true  and  indissoluble  fraternity,  and  considering 
each  other  as  fellow  countrymen,  they  will,  on 
all  occasions  and  in  all  places,  lend  each  other 
aid  and  assistance;  and,  regarding  themselves  to- 
wards their  subjects  and  armies  as  fathers  of 
families,  they  will  lead  them,  in  the  same  spirit 
of  fraternity  with  which  they  are  animated,  to 
protect  Religion,  Peace,  and"  Justice.  Art  II. 
In  consequence,  the  sole  principle  of  force, 
whether  between  the  said  Governments  or 
between  their  Subjects,  shall  be  that  of  doing 
each  other  reciprocal  service,  and  of  testify- 
ing by  unalterable  good  will  the  mutual  affec- 
tion with  which  they  ought  to  be  animated,  to 


consider  themselves  all  as  members  of  one  and 
the  same  Cliri.stian  nation;  the  three  allied 
I'rinees  looking  on  themselves  as  merely  dele- 
gated by  Providence  to  govern  three  branches  of 
the  One  family,  namely,  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia,  thus  c()nfessing  that  the  Christian  world, 
of  which  they  and  their  people  form  a  part,  has 
in  reality  no  other  Sovereign  than  Him  to  whom 
alone  power  really  belongs,  because  in  Him  alone 
are  found  all  the  treasures  of  love,  science,  and 
infifite  wisdom,  that  is  to  say,  God,  our  Divine 
Saviour,  the  Word  of  the  Most  High,  the  Wonl 
of  Life.  Their  Majesties  consequently  recom- 
mend to  their  people,  with  the  most  tender  solici- 
tude, as  the  sole  means  of  enjoying  that  Peace 
which  arises  from  a  good  conscience,  and  which 
alone  is  durable,  to  strengthen  themselves  every 
day  more  and  more  in  the  principles  and  exer- 
cise of  the  duties  which  the  Divine  Saviour  has 
taught  to  mankind.  Art.  HI.  All  the  Powers 
who  shall  choose  solemnly  to  avow,  the  sacred 
principles  which  have  dict^ited  the  present  Act, 
and  shall  acknowledge  how  important  it  is  for 
the  happiness  of  nations,  too  long  agitated,  that 
these  truths  shou'.d  henceforth  exercise  over  the 
destinies  of  mankind  all  the  influence  which  be- 
longs to  them,  will  be  received  with  equal  ardour 
and  aifection  into  this  Holy  Alliance.  Done  in 
triplicate,  and  signed  at  Paris,  the  year  of  Grace 
1815,  ijth  SepU'mber."  "It  is  stated  in  'Mar- 
tens' Treaties '  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian Powers  acceded  tp  this  Treaty.  France 
acceded  to  it  in  1815:  the  Netherlands  and  Wur- 
temberg  did  so  in  IBlti ;  and  Saxony,  Switzerland, 
and  the  Hansa  Towns  in  1817.  But  neither  the 
Pope  nor  the  Sultan  were  invited  to  accede."—^ 
E.  Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe  bi/  Treaty,  v.  1,  no.  36, 
pp.  317-319.— "The  Treaty  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
was  not  graced  with  the  name  of  the  Prince 
Regent  [of  Great  Britain],  but  the  Czar  received 
a  letter  declaring  that  his  principles  had  the  per- 
sonal ai)proval  of  this  great  authority  on  religion 
and  morality.  The  Kings  of  Naples  and  Sar- 
dinia were  the  next  to  subscribe,  and  in  due 
time  the  names  of  the  witty  glutton,  Louis 
XVIIL,  and  of  tlic  abject  Ferdinand  of  Spain 
Avere  added." — C.  A.  Fvffe,  Jfist.  of  Modern 
Europe,  r.  2,  ch.  1.  — "  IVtettemic'i,  the  worldly- 
wise,  smiled  r.t  this  manifesto  as  nothing  more 
than  a  philar  ihropic  aspiration  clothed  in  a  re- 
ligious garb.'  He  suspected  that  the  evil-minded 
would  misinterpret  and  that  the  jokers  would 
ridiculo  it,  but  none  knew  bettci'  than  he  the 
flimsiness  of  diplomatic  '.igreemeuts,  and  accord- 
ingly he  consented  to  it.  Christianity  has  had 
many  crimes  committed  in  its  name ;  the  Holy 
Alliance  made  Christianity  the  cloak  under 
which  the  kings  of  Europe  conspired  to  perpetu- 
ate the  helotage  of  their  subjects.  Mettcrnich 
foimd  it  all  the  easier  to  direct  kings  whose  com- 
mon interest  it  was  to  uphold  the  paternal  sys- 
tem therein  approved.  lie  exerted  his  influenoe 
over  each  of  them  separately;  if  the  monarch 
were  obdurate,  he  wheedled  his  minister;  if  the 
minister  Averc  wary,  he  prejudiced  the  monarch 
against  him.  Now  by  flattery,  and  now  by 
specious  argument,  he  won  his  advantage.  .  .  . 
Like  a  tricKster  at  cards,  he  marked  every  card 
in  the  pack  and  could  always  play  the  ace.  .  .  . 
He  told  the  truth  when  he  knew  it  would  not  be 
believed ;  he  prevaricated  w  hen  he  int«uded  his 
falsehood  should  pass  for  truth.  This  was  diplo- 
macy, these  the  'Christian  precepts'  by  which 
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one  liundrc'd  and  fifty  milHons  of  Eiiropoiins 
were  govcrnt-d.  In  it  society  wlicrc  every  oni- 
lies,  fiilselioods  of  efiuiil  cuiiiiini^  nullify  eacli 
ollur.  Mettornieli  took  ciire  tliiit  his  should  ex- 
(rl  in  verisimilitude  and  in  .subtlety.  It  was  an 
open  battle  of  craft;  but  his  craft  was  as  sujie- 
rior  to  that  of  his  com|)etitors  as  a  slow,  unde- 
tectable poison  is  more  often  fatal  than  the  hasty 
stab  of  a  bravo.  He  fished  both  with  hooks  anil 
nets;  if  one  broke,  the  other  held.  .  .  .  He  was, 
we  may  allirm.  sincerely  insincere;  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  Ilapsburg  dynasty,  and  patriotic 
in  so  far  as  the  aggrandizement  of  that  House 
corresponded  with  the  interests  of  the  Aiistrian 
State.  But  the  ciaitral  figure  in  his  perspective 
was  always  Inmself,  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
uavior  of  a  social  order  whose  preservation  lield 
back  the  world  from  chaos.  .  .  .  He  spoke  of 
his  mis.sion  as  an  'upostolate.' .  .  .  To  resist  all 
cliange, —  that  was  bis  policy ;  to  keep  the  sur- 
face smooth, —  that  was  his  peace.  .  .  .  He  lik- 
ened himself  to  a  spider,  spinning  a  vast  web. 
'I  begin  to  know  the  world  well,'  he  sjiid,  'and 
I  believe  that  the  Hies  are  eaten  l)y  the  spiders 
only  because  they  die  naturally  so  young  that 
they  have  no  time  to  gain  experience,  and  do 
not  know  what  is  the  nature  of  a  spider's  web.' 
How  many  flies  he  caught  during  his  forty  years' 
spinning!  but  his  success,  he  admitted,  was  due 
quite  as  much  to  their  blindness  as  to  his  cun- 
ning. ...  He  seemed  to  delight  in  royal  confer- 
ences in  order  tliat  he  might  liave  the  excitement 
of  manipulating  Alexanifer  and  Frederick  Wil- 
liam; for  his  own  Emperor,  Francis,  was  as 
pliable  as  putty  in  Ids  hands.  Such  was  Metter- 
nich,  '  the  most  worldly,  the  most  dexterous,  the 
most  fortunate  of  politicians,'  tiic  embodiment  of 
that  Old  Regime  strangely  interpolated  in  liie 
nineteenth  century.  Knowing  him,  we  shall 
know  the  natii-e  of  the  resistance  which  checked 
eve;y  patriotic  impidse,  every  effort  towards 
progress  in  Italy,  between  IblO  and  1848.  Fvw 
names  have  been  bated  as  his  was  hated,  or 
feared  as  his  was  feared.  The  Italians  pictured 
to  thena^lvas  a  monster,  a  worse  than  Herod, 
who  gloated  over  human  suffering,  and  spent 
his  time  in  inventing  new  tortures  for  his  vic- 
tims. He  regarded  them,  and  all  liberals,  as 
natural  enemies  to  the  order  in  winch  he  flour- 
ished ;  ano  He  had  no  more  mercy  for  them  than 
the  Spanish  Inquisitors  had  for  heretics." — 
W.  II.  Tliayer,  The  Dawn  of  Italian  Indepen- 
dence!, bk.  2,  ch.  1  (r.  1). 

HOLY  BROTHERHOOD,  OR  H^R- 
MANDAD,  The.— Bef  T"  the  close  of  tlie  KWi 
century,  tliere  first  arose  in  Spain  "an  anomalous 
institution  peculiar  to  Castile,  whicli  sought  to 
secure  the  public  tranquillity  by  means  scarcely 
compatible  themselves  with  civil  subordination. 
I  refer  to  the  celebrated  Hermandad,  or  Holy 
Brotherhood,  as  the  association  was  sometimes 
called, —  a  name  familiar  to  most  readers  in  the 
lively  fictions  of  Le  Sage,  though  conveying 
there  no  very  adequate  idea  of  the  extraordinary 
functions  which  it  assumed  at  the  period  under 
review  [13th-14th  centuries].  Instead  of  a  regu- 
larly organized  police,  it  then  consisted  of  a  con- 
federation of  the  principal  cities,  bound  togetlier 
by  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  for  the  defence 
of  their  liberties  in  seasons  of  civil  anarchy.  Its 
affairs  were  conducted  by  deputies,  who  assem- 
bled  at  stated  intervals  for  this  purpose,  trans- 
acting their  business  under  a  jommon  seal,  en- 


acting laws  which  they  were  careful  to  transndt 
to  the  nobles  and  even  the  sovereign  himself,  and 
(iifonting  their  measures  by  an  armed  force.  .  .  . 
One  hiaidrcd  cities  associated  in  the  Hermandad 
of  nun.  In  that  of  I'i!)'),  were  thirty-four.  The 
knii,ditH  and  inferior  nobility  frequently  niado 
part  of  the  association.  .  .  .  In  one  of  [the  articles 
of  confederation]  it  is  declared  that  if  any  noble 
shall  dei)riv(!  a  member  of  the  as.sociation  of  his 
profierty,  and  refuse  restitution,  his  house  shall 
i)e  razed  to  th(!  ground.  In  another,  that  if  any 
one,  by  command  of  the  king,  shall  attempt  to 
<'ollect  an  unlawful  tax,  he  shall  be  put  to  death 
onthesjmt."  Under  the  government  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  among  the  measures  adopted 
for  checking  the  license  and  disorder  whi(!h  had 
become  prevalent  in  Castile,  and  restoring  a 
more  effective  administration  of  justice,  was  one 
for  a  reorganization  of  the  Santa  Hermandad. 
"The  project  for  the  reorganization  of  this  in- 
stitution was  introduced  into  the  cortes  held,  the 
year  after  Isabella's  accession,  at  Madrigal,  1476. 
.  .  .  The  new  institution  differed  essenti.lly 
froPi  the  ancient  hermandades,  since,  instead  of 
being  partial  in  its  extent,  it  was  designed  to  em- 
brace the  whole  kingdom ;  and,  instead  of  being 
directed,  as  had  often  been  the  case,  against  the 
crown  itself,  it  was  set  in  motion  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  latter,  and  limited  in  its  operation  to 
the  maintenance  of  public  onler.  The  crimes 
reserved  for  its  jurisdiction  were  all  violence  or 
theft  committed  on  the  highways  or  in  the  open 
country,  and  in  cities  by  such  offenders  as  escaped 
into  the  country ;  house-breaking;  rape;  and  re- 
sistance of  justice.  .  .  .  An  annual  contribution 
of  18,000  maravedis  was  assessed  on  every  100 
vecinos  or  householders,  for  the  equipment  and 
maintenance  of  a  horseman,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  arrest  offenders  and  enforce  the  sentence  of 
the  law.  On  the  flight  of  a  crinnual,  the  tocsins 
of  the  villages  through  which  he  was  supposed 
to  have  passed  were  sounded,  and  tlic  quadril- 
leros  or  oflficers  of  the  l)rotherhood,  stationed  on 
the  different  points,  took  up  the  pursuit  with 
such  promptness  as  left  little  chance  of  es- 
cape. A  court  of  two  alcaldes  was  established  in 
every  town  containing  thirty  families,  for  the 
trial  of  all  crimes  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
hermandad;  and  au  appeal  lay  from  them  in 
specified  cases  to  a  supreme  council.  A  general 
junta,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  cities 
throughout  the  kingdom  was  annually  convened 
for  the  rcgulatirn  of  affairs,  and  their  instruc- 
tions were  transmitted  to  provincial  junt^vs,  who 
superintended  tlie  execution  of  them.  .  .  .  Not- 
withstanding the  popular  constitution  of  the  her- 
mandad, and  the  obvious  advantages  attending 
its  introduction  at  this  juncture,  it  experienced  so 
decided  an  opposition  from  the  nobility,  who  dis- 
cerned the  check  it  was  likely  to  impose  on  their 
authority,  that  it  required  all  the  queen's  address 
and  perseverance  to  effect  its  general  adoption. 
.  .  .  The  important  benefits  resulting  from  the 
institution  of  the  hermandad  secured  its  confir- 
mation by  successive  cortes,  for  the  period  of  23 
years,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  opposition  of  the 
aristocracy.  At  length,  in  1498,  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  established  having  been  completely 
obtained,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  relieve  the 
nation  from  the  heavy  charges  which  its  mainte- 
nance imposed.  The  great  salaried  officers  were 
dismissed ;  a  few  subordinate  f unctionarias  were 
retained  for  the  administration  of  justice,  over 
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wliom  tlic  n'>,'ular  courts  of  criiiiiiml  law  pos 
W'swd  apprlliuc  jurisdiction ;  ami  the  iimjfiiiticcnt 
apparatus  of  llic  Haiita  llcrinaii(lail.  stripped 
of  all  but  the  terrors  of  its  name,  dwindled  into 
an  ordinary  j)olice.  such  as  it  Inw  cxisU.'d,  with 
various  ni()dilkations  of  form,  down  to  the 
j-.res«nt  century." — W.  II.  I'rescott,  Hint,  of  thf 
Jicigii  of  h'vriUiuntd  a  ml  Inalxllii,  iiitivd.,  »ect.  1, 
leith  foot- iiotf,  and  pt.  1,  I'fi.  0. 

HOLY  BROTHERHOOD  IN  MEXICO. 
HvA'.  Mi:xi(<):  A.  I).  ir):J5-lH:."J. 

HOLY  GHOST,  The  military  Order  of  the. 
HeeFuANCi::  A.  I).  inTH-l^HO. 

HOLY  JUNTA,  The.     See  Si'ain:   A.  D. 

1518- l.Wa. 

♦ 

HOLY  LEAGUES:  Pope  Julius  II.  against 
Louis  XII.  of  Fnince.  See  Italy:  A.I).  1510- 
ini:i. 

Pope  Clement  VII.  against  Charles  V.  Sec 
Italy:  A.  I).  15-':$-1527. 

German  Catholic  princes  against  the  Prot- 
estant League  of  Smalcald.  Uec  Gkumany: 
A.  I).  I5;j:i-1540. 

Spain,'Venice  and  Pope  Pius  V.  against  the 
Turks.     SeeTiuKw:  A.  U.  1560-1571. 

Of  the  Catholic  party  in  the  Religious  Wars 
of  France.  Sie  Fhance:  A.  I).  1570-1585,  to 
151)3-1508. 

Pope  Innocent  XI.,  the  Emperor,  Venice, 
Poland  and  Russia  against  the  Turks.  Sec 
Tuukh:  a.  I).  1084-161)0. 


HOLY  LION,  Battle  of  the  (1568).  See 
Nktiikui.ands:  A.I).  1508-1572. 

HOLY  OFFICE,  The.  See  iNquisixiON: 
A.  I).  1203-1525. 


HOLY    ROMAN    EMPIRE:    Its    origin. 
See   Roman   E.mi'iue,  The  Holt:  A.  D.  963. 
Its  extinction.     Sec  Germany:  A.  D.   1805- 

1806. 

• 

HOLY  ROOD  OF   SCOTLAND,    The.— 

"  A  certitied  fragment  of  the  true  cross  preserved 
in  n  shrine  of  gold  or  silver  gilt.  It  was  brought 
over  by  St.  Margaret,  and  left  as  a  sav  '•ed  legacy 
to  lier  descendants  and  their  kingdom.  .  .  .  The 
rood  had  been  the  sanctifying  relic  round  wliich 
King  David  I.  raised  the  house  of  canons  regular 
of  the  Holy  Rood,  devoted  to  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustin,  at  Edinburgh.  The  kings  of  Scotland 
afterwards  found  it  so  convenient  to  frequent 
this  religious  house  that  tl-ey  built  alongside  of 
it  n  royal  reiidence  or  palace,  well  known  to  the 
world  as  Holy  rood  House." — J.  H.  Burton,  Hid. 
of  Scotland,  ch.  20  (p.  2).  — The  Holy  Itood,  ar 
Black  Rood  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  was  car- 
ried away  from  Scotland,  along  with  tlie  "  coro- 
nation stone,"  by  Edward  I.  of  England,  aft*.T- 
wards  got  back  by  treaty,  and  then  lost  again  at 
the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  from  which  it  went 
as  a  trophy  to  Durliam  Abbej'. 

HOLY  WAR,  Mahometan.  See  Dak-ul- 
Iplam. 

HOMAGE.    See  Feudal  Tenuues. 

HOME  RULE  MOVEMENT,  The  Irish. 
See  Iuklanu:  A.  I).  1873-1879,  to  1893. 

HOMER  AND  THE  HOMERIC  POEMS. 
—"When  we  use  the  word  Homer,  we  do  not 
mean  a  person  historically  known  to  us,  like  Pope 
or  Milton.  We  mean  in  the  main  the  author, 
whoever  or  whatever  be  was,  of  the  wonderful 


poems  called  rcspectivelj-,  not  by  1h(  a'ltbor,  but 
bv  l\u'  world,  the  'Iliail'  and  the  Odyssey.' 
His  name  is  conventional,  and  its  wnse  in  ety- 
mology is  not  very  dilferent  from  that  which 
would  be  conveyed  by  our  phrase,  '  the  author.' 
...  At  the  first  dawn  of  the  historic  period, 
we  lind  the  poems  estal)lislied  in  po])ular  renown ; 
and  so  ])roiMin('iit  that  a  scliool  of  niinstnis  takes 
the  name  of  '  ilonicridie '  from  making  it  their 
business  to  preserve  and  to  recite  them.  Still, 
the  rjuestion  whether  the  poems  as  we  have  thi-m 
<iin  l)e  trusted,  whether  they  present  substantially 
the  character  of  what  may  be  termed  original 
documents,  is  one  of  great  but  gradually  dimin- 
ishing dilHculty.  It  is  also  of  importance,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  their  contents.  In  the 
first  place,  they  give  a  far  greater  amount  of  in- 
fonnation  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  literary 
production  of  the  same  compass.  In  the  second 
place,  that  information,  speaking  of  it  generally, 
IS  to  be  had  nowhere  else.  In  the  thinl  place,  it 
is  information  of  the  utmost  interest,  and  even  of 
great  moment.  It  introduces  to  us,  in  the  vcrjr 
beginnings  of  their  experience,  the  most  gifteiF 
people  of  the  world,  and  enables  us  to  judge 
how  they  becan>e  such  as  in  later  times  we  know 
tlieuk  .  .  .  And  this  picture  is  exhibited  with 
such  a  fulness  both  of  particulars  and  of  vital 
force,  that  perhaps  never  in  any  country  bus  an 
age  been  so  completely  jdaced  upon  record.  .  .  . 
We  are  .  .  .  probably  to  conceive  of  Homer  aa 
of  a  Bard  who  went  from  place  to  place  to  earn 
his  bread  by  his  profession,  to  exercise  his  knowl-' 
edge  in  his  gift  of  song,  and  to  enlarge  it  by  an 
ever-active  observation  of  nature  and  experience 
of  men.  ...  It  has  .  .  .  been  extensively  be- 
lieved that  he  was  a  Greek  of  Asia  Minor.  And 
as  there  were  no  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  ut  the  timo 
of  the  Trojan  War,  nor  until  a  wide  and  searching 
revolution  in  the  peninsula  had  substituted  Do- 
rian manners  for  those  of  the  earlier  Achaian  age, 
which  Homer  sang,  this  belief  in.'olves  the  fur- 
ther proposition  that  the  poet  was  severed  by  a 
considerable  interval  of  time  from  the  subjects 
of  his  verse.  The  last-named  opinion  depends 
very  much  upon  the  first ;  and  the  first  chiefij', 
if  not  wholly,  upon  a  perfectly  vague  tradition, 
which  has  no  jjretence  to  an  historical  character. 
.  .  .  The  question  .  .  .  has  to  be  decided  .  .  . 
by  the  internal  evidence  of  the  poems.  This  evi- 
dence, I  venture  to  say,  strongly  supports  tlie 
belief  that  Homer  was  an  European,  and  if  an 
European,  then  certainly  also  an  Achaian  Greek : 
a  Greek,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  pre-Doric  perifxl, 
when  the  Achaian  name  prevailed  and  principally 
distinguished  the  race.  .  .  .  Until  the  18th  cen- 
tury 01  our  era  was  near  its  close,  it  may  be  said 
that  all  generations  had  believed  Troy  was  ac- 
tually Troy,  and  Homer  in  the  main  Homer; 
neither  taking  the  one  for  a  fable,  or  (quaintest 
of  all  dreams)  for  a  symbol  of  solar  phenomena, 
nor  resolving  the  otlicr  into  a  multiform  assem- 
blage of  successive  bards,  whose  verses  were  at 
length  pieced  together  by  a  clever  literary  tailor. 
.  .  .  After  slighter  premonitory  movements,  it 
was  Wolf  that  made,  by  the  publication  of  hiS 
'  Prolegomena '  in  1795,  the  serious  attack.  . 
Wolf  maintained  that  available  writiug  was  not 
known  at,  or  till  long  after,  the  period  of  their 
composition ;  and  that  works  of  such  length,  not 
intrusted  to  the  custody  of  written  characters, 
could  not  have  been  transmitted  through  a  course 
of    generations  with  amy  approach  to  fidelity. 
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TlH'rt'forc  th(;y  conUl  only  'w  a  niinibcr  of  wp- 
iinitc  songs,  broiiglit  tojjcllicr  iit  ii  liiU-r  (lute." — 
\V.  E.  Oliidstonc,  lloiiur  (Ij'tiratiiir  Priiiifm),  r/i. 
1-2. — "Homeric  j^fograpliy  is  cntiri'ly  pro  Do- 
rian. Total  iiriconscioiiKiH'ss  of  any  such  event  as 
tlie  Dorian  invasion  reigns  Iwitii  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  ...  A  sih-ncc  so  reniurkuble  can  be 
explained  only  by  the  simple  supposition  tliat 
when  they  were  composed  the  revolution  in  ((ues- 
tion  had  not  yet  occurred.  Other  circumstances 
contlrm  this  view." — A.  M.  (Merke,  Fitmiliar 
Studu»  in  Ifomer,  rfi.  1.—"  It  is  .  .  .  in  tiie  dis- 
covericB  of  Dr.  Schlii^nmnn  tliat  we  have  the  im- 
pulse which  seems  to  be  sending  the  balancr> 
over  towards  the  belief  in  the  European  instead 
of  in  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  poems.  We  now 
know  that  at  the  very  point  which  Homer  makes 
the  chief  royal  city  of  (Jreece  there  did,  in  fact, 
exist  a  civilisation  which  ^u'^,  in  fact,  offer  just 
the  conditions  for  the  rise  of  a  poetry  such  as  the 
Homeric — a  great  city  'rich  in  gold,'  witli  a  cul- 
tivation of  tlie  material  arts  such  as  is  wont  to 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  growth  of  poetry  [see 
(Iueece:  Myckn/K  and  its  Kinos].  .  .  .  It  is 
no  longer  possible  to  doubt  that  the  world  which 
the  poems  describe  was  one  whicli  really  existed 
in  the  place  where  they  put  it.  Even  in  details 
the  poems  have  received  striking  illustration  from 
the  remains  of  Mykemii.  .  .  .  ft  appears  that  we 
may  date  the  oldest  part  of  the  Iliad  at  least  to 
some  time  before  the  Dorian  invasion,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  traditional  chronology,  took  place 
about  1000  B.  C.  .  .  .  But  the  poems  can  hardly 
be  much  earlier  than  the  invasion ;  for  there  are 
various  signs  which  Indicate  tlmt  tlie  civilisation 
which  they  depict  bad  made  some  advance  be- 
yond that  of  wliich  we  find  the  material  remains 
in  tiie  'shaft  tombs,'  discovered  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  in  the  Acropolis  of  Mykenai.  And  the  date 
of  these  has  now  been  fixed  by  Mr.  Petric,  from 
comparison  with  Egyptian  remains,  at  about 
1150.  We  can  therefore  liardly  be  far  wrpng,  if 
the  poems  were  composed  in  Achaian  Greece,  in 
dating  their  origin  at  about  1050  B.  C  There 
still  remains  the  question  of  the  historical  basis 
which  may  underlie  the  story  of  the  Hiad.  The 
poem  may  give  us  a  true  picture  of  Achaiar.  Greece 
and  its  civilisjition,  and  yet  be  no  proof  that  the 
armies  of  Agamemnon  fought  beneath  the  walls 
of  Troy.  But  here  again  the  di.scoveries  of  re- 
cent years,  and  notably  those  of  Schliemann  at 
Hissarlik,  have  tendecl  on  the  whole  to  contiim 
the  belief  that  there  is  a  lustoric  reality  behind 
the  tale  of  Troy.  .  .  .  The  hypothesis  that  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  the  work  of  move  than  one 
poet  ...  is  one  which  has  been  gaining  ground 
ever  since  it  was  seriously  taken  up  and  argued 
at  length  by  Wolf  in  his  famous  '  Prolegomena,' 
just  a  century  ago.  But  it  has  from  Hie  first  en- 
countered strong  opposition,  and  is  still  regarded, 
in  England  at  least,  as  the  heretical  view. " — W. 
Leaf,  Vompanionto  the  Iliad,  iiitrod. — "It  seems 
clear  that  the  author  or  authors  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  lived  long  before  the  time  when  ^Eolian, 
Ionian,  Dorian,  were  the  three  great  tribal  names 
of  Greece,  and  far  from  the  coast  on  which  these 
three  names  were  attached  to  successive  portions 
of  territory.  If  wc  are  to  decide  the  ancient  con- 
troversy about  the  birthplace  of  Homer,  we 
must  turn  away  from  Asia,  and  set  ourselves  to 
consider  the  claims  of  three  districts  of  Greece 
proper:  Thessaly,  the  home  of  the  chief  hero 
and   the    most   ancient  worship;    Boeotia,   the 


ancient  seat  of  the  Muses,  and  the  first  in  the 
very  ancient  (if  not  ac'tually  Homeric)  muster 
roll  of  the  ships:  and  Argolis,  the  seat  of  Achaean 
empire."  —  D.  B.  Monro,  llomcv  mid  the  h'mii/ 
Ilinfori/ of  (iirtre  (Mut/linh  Jfintoiiatl  Her.,  Jan., 
\Hm).'—'''  I  hold  that  the  original  nucleus  of  the 
Iliad  was  due  to  a  single  Achaean  poet,  living  in 
Thessaly  before  the  immigration  which  partly 
displaced  the  i)rimitiv(!  Hellenes  there.  This 
l)rimary  Iliad  mav  have  been  as  old  as  the  eleventh 
century  B.  ().  It  was  afterwards  brought  by 
Achaean  emigrants  t^)  Ionia,  and  then'  enlarged 
by  successiv(!  Ionian  poets.  The  original  nucleus 
(if  the  Odyssey  was  also  composed,  jjrobably,  in 
Greece  proper,  before  the  Dorian  con()uest  of 
the  Pclopoimesus ;  was  carried  to  Ionia  by  emi- 
grants whom  the  concpierors  ilrove  out;  and  was 
then!  expanded  into  an  epic  which  blends  the 
local  traits  of  its  origin  with  the  spirit  of  Ionian 
ailventure  and  Ionian  society." — U.  C.  Jcbb, 
The  (jroirth  and  iiifltience  of  ClanHiral  (ireek 
Poet n/,  p.  14. — The  sjime,  Ifomer:  An  Jutroiluc- 
tion  to  the  Iliad  and  the  Odi/mi/. — "  We  accept 
the  Iliad  as  one  epic  by  one  hand.  The  incon- 
sistencies which  are  the  basis  of  the  opposite 
theory  seem  to  us  recortileable  in  many  places, 
in  others  greatly  exaggerated.  ...  To  us  the 
hypothesis  of  a  crowd  of  great  harmonious  poets, 
working  for  centuries  at  the  Iliad,  and  sinking 
their  own  fame  and  identity  in  Homer's,  appears 
more  difiicult  of  belief  than  the  opinion  that  one 
great  poet  may  make  occasional  slips  and  blun- 
(lers."'  As  for  the  Odyssey,  "we  have  ...  to 
deal  with  critics  who  do  not  recognise  the  tmity, 
the  marshalling  of  incidents  towards  a  given 
end.  We  have  to  do  with  critics  who  Ihid,  in 
place  of  unity,  patchwork  and  compilation,  and 
evident  traces  of  divei-se  dates,  and  diverse  places 
of  c(miposition.  Thus  argument  is  ineflicient, 
demonstration  is  impossible,  and  the  final  judge 
must  be  the  opinion  of  the  most  trustworthy  lit- 
erary critics  and  of  literary  tradition.  These  are 
unanimous,  as  against  the  '  microscope-men,'  in 
favor  of  the  unity  of  the  Odyssey." — A.  Lang, 
Jlomer  and  Uie  Epic,  ch.  7  and  13. 

HOMERITES,  The.  See  Abyssinia:  6tii 
TO  Uirii  Ckntuiuks. 

HOMESTEAD  ACT,  The.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (May). 

HOMILDON  HILL,  Battle  of.— A  victory 
for  the  English,  under  "Hotspur,"  over  a  niicl- 
ing  army  of  the  Scots,  A.  D.  1402.  It  was  won 
almost  entirely  by  the  English  cross-bow.  By 
some  historians  it  is  called  the  Battle  of  Humble- 
don.     See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1400-1436. 

HOMOOUSION  AND  HOMOIOUSION. 
See  AuiANisM. 

HOMS,  Battle  o^  (iB^a).  See  Tukks:  A.  D. 
1831-1S40. 

HONDSCHOTTEN,  Battle  of  (1793).  See 
France:  A.  I).  1703  (.IriA— Decemueu). 


"HONDURAS:  Aboriginal  inhabitants.— 
Ruins  of  Ancient  Civilization.  See  A.mehuan 
AiioiuciNEs:  Mayas,  and  Quiches. 

A.  D.  1502. — Discovery  by  Columbus.  See 
Ameiuca:  a.  D.  1498-1505. 

A.  D.  1524. — Conquest  by  Olid  and  Cortes. 
See  Mexico:  A.  D.  1521-1.524. 

A.  D.  1821-1871. — Separation  from  Spain 
and  independence. — Brief  annexation  to 
Mexico. — Attempted    federations    and    their 
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failure— The   British  colony. 
Amkiuca:  a.  I).  1M31-1H71. 


Mi'f  Ckntuai. 


HONDURAS,  British:  A.  D.  1850.— The 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty.  Sir  NnAHAdiA; 
A.  1).  1  «,'-,<  >. 

HONE,  William,  The  Trials  of.  Ht-e  Eno- 
LANI):   A.   I).   1H1«-1«'20. 

HONE  IN,  Battle  of.  H<'c  Mahowktan  Con- 
qi-kht:  A.  1).  «i>l»-(t;t'J. 

HONG-KONG:  A.  D.  184a.— Ceded  to 
Great  Britain.     See  ('imna:  A.  I).  1HUO-1H42. 

HONG  MERCHANTS.  Hcedci.NA:  AD. 
1k:»(»  1M4'J 

HONORIUS,  Roman  Empp.'rtr  (WeJtern), 

A.  I).  :«»r)-42:i Honoriua  I.,  Pope,  «l'2r.-(i;{H. 

...Honorius  II.,  Pope,   ll','4-li:10 Hono- 

rius  III.,  Pope,    IJin  1227 Honorius   IV., 

Pope,  12Hr,-12H7. 

HONOURS,  Escheated.— "  Wlion  a  gn-nt 
biirony  l>v  forfeiture  oresciieiit  fell  into  the  Imiids 
of  tlie  [fcn>jlisli]  crown,  insfeud  of  bein^,'  ineor- 
pornted  with  tlie  goncriil  body  of  the  county  or 
counties  in  which  it  lav,  it  retidncd  11  distinct 
corporate  existence  and  the  whole  ajipamtus 
of  jurisdiction  which  it  had  possessed  before. 
Under  the  title  of  an  Honour,  it  either  continued 
in  the  possession  of  the  king  and  was  farmed 
like  a  Rhire.  or  was  granted  out  again  to  another 
lord  as  a  hereditary  lief." — \V.  Stubbs,  CouM. 
Hint,  "f  h'lif/.,  ch.  11,  Hrrt.  129  (v.  1). 

HOOD,  General  JohnB.— The  Atlanta  cam- 
paign. See  I'MTKit  Statks  OK  A.M. :  AD.  IStil 
(May— SKi'iKMnKii:  Gi:t)ii(iiA)  to  (Ski'temhich— 
OcTonKu:   ("Jkouoia). 

HOOKER,  General  Joseph,  Commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  See  Initkd  Statkh 
OK  Am.:  a.  1).  I8(i;i  {.Ianuaky — Ai'Uii,:  Viii 
ciiNiA),and(Ai'Hii, — May:  Vihoinia) Trans- 
fer to  Chattanooga.  See  Unitkd  Statics  ok 
Am.  :  A.  I).  18W;{  (Jri.Y — Novemhkk:  Viuoinia). 
...  .At  Chattanooga. —  The  Battle  above  the 
Clouds.  Sen  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  18(j;5 
(OcTouEU — NovEMnEU:  Tennessee). 

HOOKS  AND  KABELJAUWS,  OR 
HOOKS  AND  CODS.  See  NETiiEiaANUs 
(Hoi.LANP):  A.  I).  1345-1354;  also,  1482-1403. 

HOOVER'S  GAP,  Battle  at.  See  Uniteo 
States  OK  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (June— July:- Ten- 
nessee). 

HOPLITES.  —  Heavy-armed  foot-soldiers  of 
the  Greeks.     See  Piiyl^. 

HORESTII,  The.  ice  BuiTAm:  Celtic 
Tuinns. 

HORIKANS,   The.     See   American    Ano- 

RKIINKS:    H0IUKAN8. 

HORITES,  The.  — The  aborigines  of  Ca- 
niwn, —  dwellers  in  caves.  Troglodytes.  "At  the 
time  of  the  Israelitish  conquest  .  .  .  there  still 
existed  many  remains  of  the  Aborigines  scattered 
through  the  land.  They  were  then  ordinarily 
designated  by  a  name  which  suggests  very 
different  ideas  —  Rephainf,  or  Giants."  — II. 
Ewald,  lli»t.  of  Israel,  introd.,  sect  L—F.  Lenbr- 
mant  considers  the  Rephaim  a  distinct  race, 
divided  into  the  Rephaim  of  Ba.shan,  the  Emim, 
the  Zamzummim,  the  Zumim  and  the  Anakim. 
— Mnnxtnl  of  Ancient  Hint.,  bk.  6,  ch.  1.— See, 
also.  Jews:  The  Eahly  IIebkew  Histohy. 

HORMUZ,  Battle  of.— The  decisive  battle, 
fought  A.  D.  226,  on  the  plain  of  Hormuz,  in 
Persia  Proper,  in  which  the  Parthian  monarch  v 
■was  overthrown,  its  last  king,  Artabauus,  slaiii. 


and  the  New  Persian,  or  Sasaanian  empire  ostuh- 
lished  by  Artaxerxes  I.  —  G.  Uawlinson,  Seventh 
(Irtat  (trieiifdl  .Mtniitrrlij/,  ch.  3. 

HORN,  Count,   and  the    struggle   in    the 
Netherlands.     Sec  Nk.thkiii.andm:  A.I)  .1.560 
156M. 

HORN,  Cape.— Discovered  by  Drake  (1578). 
See  Amk.uicm  A.  I).  1572-15Nt). 

HORTENSIAN  LAWS,  The.  See  Home: 
n.  C.  2HH, 

HOSE  IN,  The  martyrdom  of.  See  Ma- 
hometan ("<i\(ji'KHT:  A.  1).  (ISO. 

HOSPES.-  HOSPITES.-HOSPITIUM. 
— "In  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  esiM'ciallv  in 
Greece  and  Italy,  where  the  population  con- 
sisted of  numerous  independent  tribes  constantly 
at  variance  with  each  other,  every  stranger  was 
looked  iij)on  with  suspicion.  .  .  .  Hence  it  Im;- 
cam«!  common  for  a  person  who  was  engaged  in 
commerce,  or  anv  other  occupation  which  might 
compel  him  to  visit  a  foreign  country,  to  form 
previously  a  coinicction  with  a  citi/en  of  that 
••ounlry,  who  might  be  ready  to  receive  him  as  a 
friend  and  act  as  Ids  protector.  Such  a  connec- 
tion was  always  strictly  recij^roca].  .  .  .  An 
alliance  of  thisdescription  was  termed  Ilospitium, 
the  parties  who  concluded  it  were  termed  Hos- 
pitcs  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  thus  the;  word 
Hf)spes  bore  a  doiible  signilication,  denoting,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  cithi-r  an  entertainer  or 
a  guest.  The  obligations  inipo.sed  by  the  cove- 
nant w(Te  regarded  as  of  tin;  most  sacred 
character.  .  .  .  The  league  of  Hospitiimi,  when 
once  formed,  was  hereditarv.  .  .  .  The  parties 
interchanged  tokens,  by  which  they  or  their  de- 
scendants iuight  recognise  each  other.  This 
token,  called  'tessera  hospitalis,'  was  carefully 
preserved.  ...  In  process  of  time,  among  both 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  became  common  for  a 
state,  when  it  desired  to  pay  a  marked  compli- 
ment to  any  individual,  to  jiass  a  resolution  de- 
claring him  the  Hospesof  the  whole  community." 
— W.  Uamsay,  Manuel  of  lioman  Antiq.,  ch.  3. 


HOSPITALLERS  OF  ST.  JOHN  OF 
JERUSALEM,  The  Knights:  A.  D.  1118- 
1310. — The  origin  and  rise  of   the  order. — 

"Some  citizens  of  Amalli,  in  Italy,  who  traded  to 
the  East,  had  [some  time  before  the  first  crusade], 
with  the  permission  of  the  Egyptian  khaleefeh. 
built  a  convent  near  the  church  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion [at  Jerusalem],  which  was  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  and  named  Santa  Maria  de  Lat'na,  whose 
abbot  and  monks  were  to  receive  f  "d  entertain 
pilgrims  from  the  West.  A  nunnery  was  after- 
wards added,  and  as  the  confluence  of  pilgrims 
increased,  a  new  '  hospitium '  was  erected,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  John  EleOmon  ('compassionate'),  a 
former  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  or,  as  is  as.serted, 
with  perhaps  more  probability,  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  This  hospital  was  supported  by  the 
bounty  of  the  abbot  of  Sta.  Maria  and  the  alms 
of  the  faithful,  and  the  sick  and  poor  of  the  pil- 
grims here  met  with  attention  and  kindness.  At 
the  time  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  Gerhard,  a 
native  of  Provence,  presided  over  the  hospital ; 
and  the  care  taken  by  him  and  his  brethren  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  crusaders  won  them 
universal  favour.  Godfrey  bestowed  on  them 
his  domain  of  Monboire,  in  Brabant ;  his  example 
was  followed  by  others,  and  the  brethren  of  the 
1  lospital  soon  found  themselves  rich  enough  to 
separate  from  the  monastery.    They  adopted  the 
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riiU'  of  tli(!  AviKUHtiniaii  oiinona,  nntl  ussiuiicd  for 
tlit'lr  liiibit  H  bliick  iiiiintli-,  with  ii  wliiU*  croHs  of 
citflit  poiiiU  on  tlio  It'ft  brcuMt.  Muiiy  kiiiKlit!* 
wlio  liiid  c-oiiu'  to  Asia  to  ooinhat  the  Iiitltlt'ls 
now  laiti  usl(U'  tlicir  swords,  mid,  iih  brethren  of 
tlie  ll()s|)itul,  devoted  tlieinselvert  to  tlio  tending 
of  tlie  nivk  and  relieving  of  tlie  poor.  Among 
tliese  WHS  a  Itnight  of  Dtuipliine,  nnmod  Uiiy- 
niond  Diipuy,  who,  on  tlie  deiitli  of  Oerlmrd,wart 
chosen  to  be  hi»  sueeessor  in  olllee.  Uayniond, 
in  the  year  1118,  gave  the  order  its  first  regular 
orgatd/ation. "— T.  Keightley,  Tfir  Crumdim,  ch. 
2.  — To  Raymond  Diipuy  "the  Order  owed  its 
distinetly  ndlitjiry  character,  and  that  wonderful 
organization,  combining  the  care  of  the  sicli  and 
poor  with  the  profession  of  arms,  wlii(;li  charac- 
terized the  Kni;^Iits  of  St.  John  during  all  their 
8ubse(iueut  history.  .  .  .  A  new  and  revised  con- 
fltitution  was  drawn  up,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
vided that  there  should  be  three  cla.s.ses  of  mem- 
bers. First,  the  Iviughts,  who  should  bear  arms 
and  form  a  military  l)ody  for  service  in  the  tleld 
against  the  enemies  of  Christ  in  general,  and  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  in  i)articular.  These 
were  to  be  of  necessity  men  of  noble  or  gentle 
l)irtlj.  Secondly,  the  Clergy,  or  Chaplains.  .  .  . 
Thirdly,  the  Serving  Hrethien,  who  were  not  re- 
(Hdred  to  be  men  of  rank,  and  who  acted  as 
Jvscjuires  to  the  Kniglits,  and  assisted  in  the  care 
of  the  hospitals.  All  i)erson9  of  these  three 
<'lasse3  were  considered  alike  n»enil)ers  of  the 
Order,  and  toolc  the  usual  three  monastic  vows, 
and  wore  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Order,  ami 
enjoyed  its  rights  and  jirivileges.  As  the  Ordiir 
spread  and  the  ntmiber  of  its  members  and  con- 
vents increased,  it  was  found  desirable  to  divide 
it  further  into  nations  or  'Langes'  [tongues,  or 
languages],  of  which  tliere  were  ultimately  seven, 
viz.,  those  of  Provence,  Auvergne,  Prance,  Italy, 
Aragon,  Germany,  and  England.  The  habit  was 
u  black  robe  with  a  cowl,  having  a  cross  of  white 
linen  of  eigiit  points  upon  the  left  breast.  This 
was  at  first  worn  by  all  Hospitallers,  to  which- 
ever of  the  three  classes  they  belonged ;  but  Pope 
Alexander  IV.  afterwards  ordered  that  the 
Knights  should  be  distinguished  by  a  white  cro.ss 
u|)on  a  red  ground.  ...  It  was  not  long  before 
the  new  Order  found  a  field  for  the  exercise  of 
its  arms.  .  .  .  From  this  time  the  Hospitallers 
were  always  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Christian 
army  in  every  battle  that  was  fought  with  the 
Moslems,  and  the  fame  of  their  gallantry  and 
bravery  soon  spread  far  and  wide,  and  attracted 
fr^sli  recruits  to  their  ranks  from  the  noblest 
families  of  every  country  of  Europe.  They  be- 
came the  right  hand  of  the  King  of  Jerusalem," 
sharing  the  fortunes  of  the  nominal  kingdom  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  and  almost  sharing  its  ulti- 
mate fate.  The  handful  who  escaped  from  Acre 
in  1291  (see  Jekusalem:  A.  D.  1291)  took  refuge 
in  Cyprus  and  rallied  there  the  Knights  scattered 
in  other  lands.  Rebuilding  and  fortifying  the 
town  of  Limisso,  they  made  that  their  citadel 
and  capital  for  a  few  years,  linding  a  new  voca- 
tion for  their  pious  valor.  They  now  took  up 
war  upon  the  naval  side,  and  turned  their  arms 
specially  against  the  Jloslem  pirates  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. They  fitted  out  armed  ships  "  which 
began  to  cruise  between  Palestine  and  European 
ports,  conveying  pilgrims,  rescuing  captives, 
and  engaging  and  capturing  the  enemy's  galleys.  *' 
But  not  finding  in  Cyprus  the  independc  ce  they 
desired,  tlie  Krights,  ere  long,  established  them- 


selves in  a  more  satisfactory  home  on  the  island 
of  IUiikIcs. — F.  C.  Woo<lhouHe,  MiliUiry  litliyionA 
Ordirn  of  the  Miilill,'  Ai/'n.  pt.  1,  r/i.  3-«. 

Also  in:  Abbe  de  Vertot,  Hint,  nf  the  Knii/fitt 
J/i'xiiiltiUcrg,  hk.  l-U  (r.  1). — A.  Sutherland, 
Ai-hiirtinentx  of  the  Knight*  of  Malta,  eh.  1-9 
('•.  1). 

A.  D.  1310.  — Concfuest  and  occupation  of 
Rhodes.  — "  The  most  important  coiKiuest  of  the 
time  .  .  .  was  that  of  Rhodes,  bv  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  both  from 
its  durability  and  from  tlie  renown  of  the  ccm 
(|uerors.  Tlie  knights  had  settled  in  Cyprus 
after  they  had  been  expelleil  from  Acre,  but  they 
wen;  soon  discontented  to  remain  as  vassals  of 
the  King  of  Cyprus.  They  aspired  to  form  a 
sovereign  state,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  make  any 
conquests  from  tlu'  Iiifiilels  mi  a  position  which 
they  could  hope  to  maintain  for  any  length  of 
time.  Tliey  therefore  solicited  iierniission  from 
the  Pope  to  turn  their  arms  against  the  Greeks. 
His  Holim  <s  applauded  their  Cliristian  zeal,  and 
bestowed  on  them  innumerable  blessings  and  in- 
dulgences, besides  nine  thousand  ducats  to  aid 
their  enterprise.  Under  the  pretext  of  a  crusade 
for  the  recovery  of  Christ's  tomb,  the  knights 
collected  a  force  with  which  they  besieged 
Rhodes.  So  great  was  tlieir  contempt  for  the 
Greek  emperor  that  they  sent  an  embas-sy  to  Con- 
stantinople, requiring  Adronicus  to  withdraw 
Ills  garrisons,  and  cede  the  island  and  its  de- 
pendencies to  them  as  feinlatories,  oU'ering  to 
supply  him  with  a  subsidiary  force  of  three 
liuiidred  cavalry.  Adronicus  dismi-ssed  the  am- 
bas.sadors,  and  sent  an  army  to  raise  the  siege ; 
but  Ills  troops  were  defeated,  and  the  knights 
took  the  city  of  Rhodes  on  the  15tli  August, 
1310.  As  sovereigns  of  this  beautiful  island, 
they  were  long  the  bulwark  of  Christian  Europe 
against  the  Turkish  power;  and  the  memory  of 
the  chivalrous  youth  who  for  successive  ages 
found  an  early  tomb  at  this  verge  of  the  Christian 
world,  will  long  shed  a  romantic  colouring  on  the 
history  of  Rhodes.  They  sustained  the  declining 
glory  of  a  state  of  society  that  was  hastening  to 
become  a  vision  of  the  past ;  they  were  the  heroes 
of  a  class  of  which  the  Norse  sea-kings  had  been 
the  demigods.  The  little  realm  they  governed 
as  an  independent  state  consisted  of  Rhodes, 
with  the  neighbouring  islandsof  Kos,  Kalymnos, 
Syine,  Leros,  Nisyros,  Telos,  and  Chalke ;  on  the 
opposite  continent  they  possessed  the  classic  city 
of  Ilalicarnassus,  and  several  strong  forts,  of 
which  the  picturesque  ruins  still  overhang  the 
sea." — G.  Finlay,  Hist,  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Greek  Empires,  bk.  4,  ch.  2  (>.  2). 

Also  in  :  AV.  Porter,  Hist,  of  tJie  Ktii'/hts  of 
Malta,  ch.  7-10  (e.  1). 

A.  D.  1482. —  Treatment  of  the  Turkish 
Prince  Jemshid  or  Zizim.  See  Tukks:  A.  D. 
1481-ir)20. 

A.  D.  1522. —  Siege  and  surrender  of  Rhodes 
to  the  Turks.  —  In  1522,  the  Turkisli  sultan, 
Solymau  the  ^lagniliceut,  "turned  his  victorious 
arms  against  the  island  of  Rhodes,  the  seat  at 
that  time  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem. This  small  state  he  attacked  with  such  a 
numerous  army  as  the  lords  of  Asia  have  been 
accustomed,  in  every  age,  to  bring  into  the  field. 
Two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  a  fleet  of  400 
sail,  appeared  against  a  town  defended  by  a  gar-  • 
rison  consisting  of  5,000  soldiers  and  600  kniglits, 
under  the  command  of  Villiers  de  L'lsle  Adam, 
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the  gmnd-niiistfr,  wliosc  wisihmi  n  "lour  rrn- 
dered  liini  worlliy  of  thai  station  ..  .  h  a  (iiin- 
gerous  juncture.      No  8(M)ner  did  epin  to 

suspect  the  destination  of  Solyman's  ist  arma- 
ments tlian  he  despatched  messengers  to  all  the 
Christian  courts,  imploring  their  aid  against  the 
common  enemy.  Rut  though  every  prince  in 
that  age  acknowledged  Riiodes  to  he  the  great 
bulwark  of  Christendom  in  the  Piast,  and  trusted 
to  the  gallantry  of  its  knights  as  the  oest  se- 
curity against  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman  arms, 
—  though  Adrian,  with  a  zeal  wliicli  hecamethe 
head  and  fatlur  of  the  Church,  exhorted  thecon- 
t^'nding  powers  to  forget  their  private  quarrels, 
and,  hy  uniting  their  arms,  to  prevent  the  infidels 
from  destroying  a  society  which  did  honour  to 
the  Christian  name, — yet  so  violent  and  impla- 
cahle  was  the  animosity  of  both  parties  [in  the 
wars  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I. 
of  France],  that,  regardless  of  the  danger  to 
which  they  exposed  all  Europe,  .  .  .  they  suf- 
fered Solyman  to  carry  on  his  operations  against 
Rhodes  without  disturbance.  The  grand-master, 
after  incredible  efforts  of  courage,  of  patience, 
and  of  military  condiict,  during  a  siege  of  six 
months, —  after  sustaining  many  assaults,  and 
disputing  every  post  with  amazing  obstinacy, — 
was  obliged  at  last  to  yield  to  numbers;  and, 
liaving  obtained  an  honourable  capitulation  from 
the  sultan,  who  admired  and  respected  his  virtue, 
he  surrendered  the  town,  which  was  reduced  to 
a  heap  of  rubbish,  and  destitute  of  every  re- 
source. Charles  and  Francis,  ashamed  of  having 
occasioned  such  a  loss  to  Christendom  by  their 
ambitious  contests,  endeavoured  to  throw  the 
blame  of  it  on  each  other,  while  all  Europe, 
with  greater  justice,  imputed  it  equally  to  both. 
Tho  emperor,  by  way  of  reparation,  granted  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  the  small  island  of  Malta,  in 
which  they  fixed  their  residence,  retaining, 
though  with  less  power  and  splendour,  their  an- 
cient spirit  and  implacable  enmity  to  the  in- 
fidels."—W.  Robertson,  HM.  of  iJw  Reign  of 
Charles  V.,hk.  2  (r.  1). 

Also  in:  C.  Torr,  Rhodes  in,  Modern  Times, 
eh.  1.— J.  S.  Brewer,  llie  Reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
eh.  19  (B.  1). 

A.  D.  1530-1565.— Occupation  of  Malta.— 
Improvement  and  fortification  of  the  island. — 
The  great  siege. — The  Turks  repelled. — 
"Malta,  which  hati  been  annexed  by  Charles 
[the  Fifth's]  predecessors  to  Sicily,  had  descended 
to  that  monarch  as  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
crown  of  Aragon.  In  .  .  .  ceding  it  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  the  politic  prince  consulted 
his  own  interests  quite  as  much  as  those  of  the 
order.  He  drew  no  revenue  from  the  rocky  isle, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  was  charged  with  its  de- 
fence against  the  Moorish  corsiurs,  who  made 
frequent  descents  on  the  spot,  wasting  the  coun- 
try, and  dragging  off  the  miserable  people  into 
slavcrj.  By  this  transfer  of  the  island  to  the 
militarv  order  of  St.  John,  he  not  only  relieved 
I.imsclf  of  all  further  exjpense  on  its  account,  bat 
secured  a  permanent  bulwark  for  the  protection 
of  his  own  dominions.  ...  In  October,  1530, 
L'Tslc  Adam  and  his  brave  a.ssociates  took  possc:- 
sion  of  their  new  domain.  ...  It  was  not  very 
long  before  the  wilderness  before  them  was  to 
blossom  like  the  rose,  under  their  diligent  culture. 
Earth  was  brought  in  lai^e  quantities,  and  at 
great  cost,  from  Sicily.  Tem>e^3  to  receive  it 
were  hewn  in  the  steep  sides  of  the  rock ;  and  the 


soil,  quickened  by  the  ardent  sun  of  Malta,  was 
soon  clothed  with  the  glowing  vegetation  of  the 
South.  ...  In  a  short  time,  too,  the  island 
bristled  with  fortifications,  which,  combined  with 
its  natural  defences,  enabled  its  garrison  to  defy 
the  att4icks  of  the  corsair.  To  these  works  was 
added  the  construe'  ,on  of  suitable  dwellings  for 
the  accommodaticm  of  the  order.  But  it  was 
long  after,  and  not  until  the  land  had  been  deso- 
lated by  the  siege  on  which  we  are  now  to  enter, 
that  it  was  crowned  with  the  stately  edifices  ♦hat 
eclipsed  those  of  Rhodes  itself,  and  made  >^alta 
the  pride  of  the  Mediterranean.  .  .  .  Again  i  heir 
galleys  sailed  forth  to  battle  with  the  corsairs, 
andreturnedladen  with  the  spoils  of  victory.  .  .  . 
It  was  not  long  before  the  name  of  the  Knights 
of  Malta  became  as  formidable  on  the  soutliern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  as  that  of  the  Knights 
of  Rhodes  had  been  in  the  East. "  At  length  the 
Turkish  sultan,  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  "re- 
solved to  signalize  the  close  of  his  reign  by  driv- 
ing the  knights  from  Malta,  as  he  had  the  com- 
mencement of  it  by  driving  them  from  Rhodes,  "^ 
and  he  made  his  preparations  on  a  formidable 
scale.  The  grandmaster  of  Malta,  Jean  Parisot 
de  la  Valette,  had  his  spies  at  Constantinople, 
and  was  not  h)ng  in  ignorance  of  the  Tvirkish 
project.  He,  too,  prepared  himself  for  the  en- 
counter with  prodigious  energy  and  forethought. 
He  addressed  appeals  for  help  to  all  the  Christian 
powers.  "  He  simmioncd  the  knights  absent  in 
foreign  lands  to  return  to  Malta,  and  take  part 
with  their  brethren  in  the  coming  struggle.  He 
imported  large  sunpiies  of  provisions  and  mili- 
tary stores  from  Sicily  and  Spain.  He  drilled 
the  militia  of  the  island,  and  formed  an  effective 
body  of  more  than  3,000  men;  to  which  waR 
added  a  still  greater  number  of  Spanish  and 
Italian  troops.  .  .  .  The  fortifications  were  put 
in  repair,  strengthened  with  outworks,  and  placed 
in  the  best  condition  for  resisting  the  en(;my.  .  .  . 
The  whole  force  which  La  Valette  could  muster 
in  defence  of  the  island  amounted  co  about  !),00(> 
men.  This  included  700  knights,  of  whom  about 
600  had  already  arrived  [when  the  siege  began]. 
The  remainder  were  c.i  their  way,  and  joined 
him  at  a  later  period  of  the  siege."  The  Turkish 
Heet  made  its  appearance  on  the  18th  of  May, 
l.'iG.').  It  comprised  130  royal  galleys,  with  fifty 
of  lesser  size,  and  a  number  of  transports.  ' '  The^ 
number  of  soldiers  on  board,  independently  of 
the  mariners,  and  including  6,000  janizaries,  was 
about  30,000, —  the  flower  of  the  Ottoman  army. 
.  .  .  The  command  of  the  expedition  was  in- 
trusted to  two  ofticer.s.  One  of  these,  Piali,  was 
the  Siime  admiral  who  defeated  the  Spaniards  at 
Gelves  [see  Bakb.miy  St.vtes:  A.  D.  1543-ir)60]. 
He  had  the  direction  of  the  naval  operations. 
The  land  forces  were  given  to  Mustapha,  a 
veteran  nearly  70  years  of  age.  .  .  .  The  Turk- 
ish armada  steered  for  the  southeastern  (juarter 
of  the  island,  and  cast  anchor  in  the  port  of  St. 
Thomas.  The  troops  speedily  disembarked,  and 
spread  themselves  in  detached  bodies  over  the 
land,  devastating  the  country.  ...  It  was  de- 
cided, in  the  Turkish  council  of  war,  to  begin 
operations  with  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Elmo  " —  a  small  but  strong  fort,  built  at  the  point 
of  a  promontory  which  separates  Port  Musiette, 
on  the  west,  from  what  is  now  known  as  Valetta 
harbor,  then  called  the  Great  Pert  The  heroic 
defense  of  St.  Elmo,  where  a  mere  handful  of 
i  knights  and  soldiers  withstood  the  whole  army 
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and  navy  of  the  Turks  for  an  entire  month,  is 
one  of  tiie  grand  episodes  of  war  in  tlie  lOtli  cen- 
tury. Tiio  few  surviving  defenders  were  over- 
wlielmed  in  the  tinal  as.sault,  which  took  place 
on  the  23d  of  June.  "  Tlie  numher  of  Cliristiiuis 
wlio  fell  in  this  siege  amounted  to  about  l.olM). 
Of  these  123  were  members  of  the  oider,  and 
among  them  several  of  its  most  illustrious  war- 
riors. The  Turkish  loss  is  estimated  at  8,000,  at 
the  iiead  of  whom  8too<l  Dragut,"  the  famous 
pasha  of  Tripoli,  who  had  joined  the  besiegers, 
with  ships  and  men,  and  who  had  received  a 
mortal  wound  in  one  of  the  assaults.  After  the 
loss  of  St.  Elmo,  ' '  the  strength  of  the  order  was 
.  .  .  concentrated  on  the  two  narrow  slips  of 
land  which  run  out  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Great  Port.  .  .  .  The  northern  peninsula,  occu- 
pied by  the  town  of  II  Borgo,  and  at  the  extreme 
point  by  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  was  defended 
by  works  stronger  and  in  better  condition  than 
the  fortifications  of  St.  Elmo.  .  .  .  The  parallel 
slip  of  land  was  crowned  by  the  fort  of  St. 
Michael."  Early  in  July,  the  Turks  opened 
their  batteries  on  both  St.  Angelo  and  St.  Jlichael, 
and  on  the  15th  they  attempted  the  storming  of 
the  latter,  but  were  bloodily  repulsed,  losing 
3,000  or  4,000  men,  according  to  the  Christian 
account.  Two  weeks  later  they  made  a  general 
assault  and  were  again  repelled.  On  the  25th  of 
August,  the  valiant  knights,  wasted  and  worn 
with  watching  and  fighting,  were  relieved  by 
long-promised  re-enforcements  from  Sicily,  and 
the  disheartened  Turks  at  once  raised  the  siege. 
"The  arms  of  Solyman  II.,  during  his  long  and 
glorious  reign,  met  with  no  reverse  so  humilia- 
ting as  his  failure  in  the  siege  of  Malta.  .  .  .  The 
waste  of  life  was  prodigious,  amounting  to  more 
than  30,000  men.  .  .  .  Yet  the  loss  in  this  siege 
fell  most  grievously  on  the  Christians.  Full  200 
knights,  2,500  soldiers,  and  more  than  7,000  in- 
habitants,—  men,  women,  and  children, — are  said 
to  have  perished." — W.  11.  Prescott,  Hist,  of  the 
Reign  of  Philip  IT.,  bk.  4,  ch.  2-5. 

Also  in:  W.  Porter,  Hint,  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  ch.  15-18  (r,  2).— S.  Lane-Poole,  Story  of 
thelinrbary  Cormirs,  eh.  13. 

A.  D.  1565-1879. — Decline  and  practice!  dis- 
appearance of  the  order. — "  The  Great  Siege  of 
1565  was  the  last  eminent  exploit  of  the  Order  of 
St.  John.  From  that  time  their  fame  rested 
rather  on  the  laurels  of  the  past  than  the  deeds 
of  the  present.  Rest  and  attluence  produced 
gradually  their  usual  consequences  —  diminisheil 
vigour  and  lessened  independence.  The  '  esprit 
de  corps'  of  the  Knights  became  weaker  after 
long  years,  in  which  there  were  no  events  to  bind 
them  together  in  united  sympathies  and  common 
struggles.  Many  of  them  had  become  suscep- 
tible of  bribery  and  petty  jealousies.  In  1789  the 
French  Revolution  burst  out  and  aroused  all 
European  nations  to  some  decided  policy.  The 
Order  of  St.  John  had  received  special  favours 
from  Louis  XVI.,  and  now  showed  their  grateful 
appreciation  of  his  kindness  by  cheerfully  con- 
tributing a  large  portion  of  their  revenue  to  as- 
sist him  in  his  terrible  emergencies.  For  this 
they  suffered  the  confiscation  of  all  the  property 
of  the  Order  in  France,  when  the  revolutionists 
obtained  supreme  power."— W.  Tallack,  Malta, 
feet.  8.— "In  September,  1792,  a  decree  was 
passed,  by  which  the  est^ites  and  property  of  the 
Order  of  St  John  in  France  were  annexed  to  the 
Btatc.     Many  of   the  knights  were  seized,  im- 


prisoned, and  executed  as  aristocrats.  TIk;  prin- 
cipal house  of  the  Order  in  Paris,  called  the 
Temple,  was  converted  into  a  prison,  and  there 
the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  antl  his  familj' were 
incarcerated.  The  Directory  also  did  its  best  to 
destroy  the  Order  in  Germany  and  Italy.  .  .  . 
All  this  time  the  Directory  had  agents  in  Malta, 
who  were  propagating  revolutionary  doctrines, 
and  stirring  up  the  lowest  of  the  people  to  rebel- 
lion and  violence.  There  were  in  the  island  332 
knights  (of  whom  many,  however,  were  aged 
and  infirm),  and  about  6,000  troops.  On  June 
9,  1798,  the  French  fieet  appeared  before  JIalta, 
with  Napoleon  himself  on  board,  and  a  few  days 
after  troops  were  landed,  and  began  pillaging  the 
country.  They  were  at  first  succes-sfully  op- 
posed by  the  soldiers  of  the  Grand  blaster,  but 
the  seeds  of  sedition,  which  liad  been  so  freely 
sown,  began  to  bear  fruit,  and  the  soldiers 
mutinied,  and  refused  to  obey  their  otflcers.  All 
the  outlying  forts  were  taken,  and  the  knights 
who  commanded  them,  who  were  all  French, 
were  dragged  before  Napoleon.  He  accused 
them  of  taking  up  arms  against  their  country, 
and  declared  that  he  would  have  them  shot  as 
traitors.  Meanwhile  sedition  was  rampant 
within  the  city.  The  people  rose  and  attacked 
the  palace  of  the  Grand  Master,  and  murdered 
several  of  the  knights.  They  demanded  that  the 
island  should  be  given  up  to  the  French,  and 
finally  opened  the  gates,  and  admitted  Napoleon 
and  his  troops.  After  some  delay,  articles  of 
capitulation  were  agreed  upon,  >lalta  was  de- 
clared part  of  France,  and  all  the  knights  were 
re(iuired  to  quit  the  island  within  tl.ree  days. 
Napoleon  sailed  for  Egypt  on  June  19,  taking 
with  him  all  the  silver,  gold,  and  jcnvels  that 
could  be  collected  from  the  churches  and  the 
treasury.  ...  In  the  following  September,  1798, 
Nelson  besieged,  and  quickly  obtained  possession 
of  the  island,  which  has  ever  since  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  English.  In  this  way  the 
ancient  Order  of  St.  John  ceased  to  be  a  sover- 
eign power,  and  practically  its  history  came  to 
an  end.  Tlie  last  Grand  Master,  Baron  Ferdi- 
nand von  Ilompesch,  after  the  lo.ss  of  j\Ialta,  re- 
tired to  Trieste,  and  shortly  afterwards  abdicated 
and  died  at  Montpelier,  in  1805.  Many  of  the 
knights,  however,  had  in  the  mean  time  gone  to 
Russia,  and  before  the  abdication  of  Ilompesch, 
they  elected  the  Emperor  Paul  Grand  Master, 
who  had  for  some  time  been  protector  of 
the  Order.  This  election  was  undoubtedly  ir- 
regular and  void.  By  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens,  in  1802,  it  was  stipulattnl  that  Malta 
should  be  restored  to  the  Order,  but  that  there 
should  be  neither  French  nor  English  knights. 
But  before  the  treaty  could  be  carried  into  effect 
Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  and  war  broke  out 
again.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814,  Malta  was 
ceded  to  England.  ...  In  1801,  the  a.s.sembly 
of  the  Knights  at  St.  Petersburg  .  .  .  petitioned 
Pope  Pius  VII.  to  select  a  Grand  blaster  from 
certain  names  which  they  sent.  This  he  de- 
clined to  do,  but,  some  time  afterwards,  at 
the  request  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
the  King  of  Naples,  and  without  consulting  the 
kniglits,  the  Pope  appointed  Count  Giovanni  di 
Tommasi  Grand  Master.  He  died  in  1805,  and 
no  Grand  blaster  has  been  since  appointed.  On 
his  deathbed,  Tommasi  nominated  the  bailiff, 
Guevara  Suardo,  Lieutenant  Master.  .  .  .  [Such] 
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titular  kniglits  at  litm\c,  which  is  styled  'the 
Sacrid  Council.'  In  1814,  tliL'  French  knights 
assicmblwl  at  Paris  and  elected  a  cajiitulary  com- 
nii.s.sion  for  the  govemnu'nt  of  the  Order.  .  .  . 
In  or  about  the  year  1826,  the  English  '  Lang(! ' 
of  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  >Ialta  was  re- 
vived. ...  A  regular  succession  of  Priors  has 
been  continued  to  tiie  present  time  [1879],  and 
the  Duke  of  ^Manchester  is  the  present  Prior. 
The  members  of  the  Order  devote  themselves  to 
ri'lieving  the  poor,  and  assisting  hospitals." — F. 
C.  Woodhouse,  Milil<in/  lidigioua  Orders  of  the 
Middle  Afffx,  j>t.  1,  ch.  20. 


HOSPODAR.— "A  title  of  Slavonic  or  Rus- 
sian origin  (Uu.ssian,  Gospodin  =  Lord)." — J. 
Sanmel.son,  liou mania,  p.  20d,  foot-note. 

HOSTIS.     See  Peukouini. 

HOTTENTOTS,  The.  See  South  Afuica: 
Thk  AnouKiiNAi-  iNiiAHiTAN'TS,  and  A.  I).  I'<r86- 
180(5;  also,  Akkka:  Thk  inmaiiitikg  hacks. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.  See  Pauliament, 
TiiK  Knoi.isic;  and  Kxiciins  ok  the  Shikk. 

HOUSE  OF  KEYS,  The.    See  Manx  Kiko 

DOM. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS.    Sec  Lords,  House 

OF. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.    See 

Co.NGUKSS  OK  TIIE  UNITED  STATES. 

HOUSECARLS.— "No  English  King  or 
Ealdorinan  had  hitherto  kept  a  permanent  nnli- 
tary  force  in  his  pay.  But  Cnut  [or  Canute, 
A.  D.  1018-1035]  now  organized  a  regular  paid 
force,  kept  constantly  under  arms,  and  ready  to 
marcli  at  a  moment's  notice.  These  were  the 
famous  Thingmen,  the  Ilousecarls,  of  whom  we 
hear  so  much  under  Cuiit  and  under  his  suc- 
cessors. .  .  .  The  Ilousecarls  were  in  fact  a 
standing  army,  and  a  standing  army  was  an  in- 
stitution which  later  Kings  and  great  Earls,  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  Danish,  found  it  to  Ihj  their  interest 
to  continue.  Under  Cnut  they  formed  a  sort  of 
nnlitnry  guild  with  the  king  at  their  head." — E. 
A.  Freeman,  Norman  Comjuest,  ch.  6,  sect.  2,  and 
app.,  note  Hk  {v.  1). 

HOUSEHOLD  FRANCHISE.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1884-188.1 

HOUSTON,  Sam.,  and  the  independence  of 
Texas.     See  Texas:  A.  D.  1834-1836. 

HOVAS,  The.    See  Malayan  Race. 

HOWE,  George  Aug^ustus,  Lord,  Death  at 
Ticonderoga.     See  Canada:  A.  D.  1758. 

HOWE,  Richard,  Admiral  Lord,  and  the 
War  of  the  American  Revolution.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1776  (August) Na- 
val Victory  (1794).  See  Fhance:  A.  D.  1794 
(Maiicii— .Jui.v). 

HOWE,  General  Sir  William,  and  the  War 
of  the  American  Revolution,  See  United 
States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1775  (Apkil— May), 
(June);  1776  (August),  (Septembek— Novem- 
ber); 1776-1777;  1777  (January— December); 
1778  (June). 

HRINGS  OF  THE  AVARS.  See  Avars, 
Rings  ok  the. 

HUAMABOYA,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: Andesians. 

HUANCAS,The.  Sea  Peru  :  The  Aborigi- 
^AL  Inhabitants. 

HUASTE".S,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: MaiAS. 

HUAYNA  CAPAC,  The  Inca.  See  Peru: 
Tue  Emfiue  of  the  Incas 


HUBERTSBURG,  The  Peace  of.  See 
Seven  Yeaus  Wak:  The  tueatiks. 

HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY.  See  Can- 
ada: A.  1).  186i)-1873. 

HUDSON'S  BAY  TERRITORY,  Relin- 
quished by  France  to  Great  Britain  (1713). 
See  I'tkeoht:  A.  1).  1712-1714. 

HUDSON'S  VOYAGES,  Explorations  and 
Discovi-ries.  See  Ameuka:  A.  I).  1607-1608, 
and  1609. 

HUECOS,The.  See  American  Aborigines: 
Pawnee  (Caddoan)  Family. 

HUGH  CAPET,  King  of  France.  A.  D. 
987-996. 

HUGUENOTS. — First  appearan>:e  and  dis- 
puted oriein  of  the  name. — Quick  formation 
of  the  Calvinistic  Protestant  Party  in  France. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1559     561. 

A.  D.  1528-1562. —  Ascendancy  in  Navarre. 
SeeNAVAUUE:  A.  D.  1528-156:5. 

A.  D.  1554-1565.— Attempted  colonization 
in  Brazil  and  in  Florida. — The.  Massacre  at 
Fort  Caroline.  See  Florida:  A.  D.  1.562-1.563, 
to  1567-1.568. 

A.  D.  1560-1598.- The  Wars  of  Religion  in 
France.  See  France:  A.  D.  1560-1563,  to  1593- 
1598. 

A.  D.  1598-1599.— The  Edict  of  "Nantes. 
See  Fuance:  A.  D.  1598-1.599. 

A.  D.  1620-1622. — Their  formidable  organi- 
zation and  political  pretensions. — Continued 
desertion  of  nobles. — Leadership  of  the  clergy. 
— Revolt  and  unfavorable  Treaty  of  Montpel- 
lier.     See  France:  A.  1).  1620-1622. 

A.  D.  1625-1626. — Renewed  revolt. — Second 
Treaty  of  Montpellier.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1624-1626. 

A.  D.  1627-1628.—  Revolt  in  alliance  with 
England. —  Richelieu's  siege  and  capture  of 
La  Rochelle. — End  of  political  Huguenotism 
in  France.     See  France:  A.  I).  1627-1628. 

A.  D.  1661-1680.  —  Revived  persecution  un- 
der Louis  XIV.  See  France:  A.  D.  1661- 
1680. 

A.  D.  1681-1698. — The  climax  of  persecution 
in  France. — The  Dragonnades. — The  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. — The  great  exo- 
dus.    See  France:  A.  D.  1681-1698. 

A.  D.  1702-1710. —  The  Camisard  uprising 
in  the  C^vennes.     See  France:  A.  D.   1702- 

1710. 

♦ 

HULL,  Commodore  Isaac. — Naval  exploits. 
See  United  States  ok  Am.:  A.  D.  1812-1813. 

HULL,  General  William,  and  the  surrender 
of  Detroit.  See  United  States  ov  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1812  (June— October). 

HULL  :  Siege  by  the  Royalists.— Hull,  oc- 
cupied by  the  Parliainenti  ry  forces  under  Lord 
Fairfax,  after  their  defeat  at  Adwalton  IMoor, 
was  besieged  by  the  Royalists  under  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle,  from  September  2  until  October  11, 
1'543,  when  they  were  driven  oflF. —  C.  R.  Mark- 
ham,  Life  of  the  Oreat  Lord  Fairfax,  ch.  12. — 
See,  also,  Winceby  Fight. 

HOLSEMANN  LETTER,  The.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1850-1851. 

HULST,  Battle  of  (1642).  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1640-1045. 

HUMANISM.     See  Renaissance. 

HUMAS,  OR  OUMAS,  The.  See  Ameri 
c.^.N  Aborigines;  Mcskhogeak  Family. 
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HUNGARIANS. 


HUMAYUN,  Moghul  Emperor  or  Padi- 
schah  of  India,  A.  I).  MlJO-inoO. 

HUMBERT,  King  of  Italy,  A.  D.  187H— . 

HUMBLE  PETITION  AND  ADVICE, 
The.     See  Enoland:  A.  I).  1054-1658. 

HUMBLEDON,  Battle  of.  See  Homildon 
Him-,  Battlk  ok. 

HUNDRED,  The.— "The  union  of  a  num- 
ber of  townships  for  the  ptirposc  of  judicial  iitl- 
minlstralion,  peace,  and  defence,  formed  what  is 
known  as  the  '  hundred,'  or  '  wapentake  '•  a  dis- 
trict answering  to  the  'pagus'  of  Tacitus,  the 
'  hoerred '  of  Scandinavia,  the  '  huntari '  or  '  gau ' 
of  Germany.  .  .  .  Tlie  name  of  the  hundred, 
which,  like  the  wapentake,  tlr.st  appears  in  the 
laws  of  Edgar,  has  its  origin  far  back  in  the  re- 
motest antiquity,  but  the  use  of  it  as  a  geo- 
graphical expression  is  discoverable  only  in  com- 
paratively late  evidences.  The  '  pagus '  of  the 
Germania  sent  its  hundred  warriors  to  the  host, 
and  appeared  by  its  himdred  judges  in  the  court 
of  the  'prlnceps.'  The  Lex  Salica  contains 
abundant  evidence  that  in  the  fifth  century  tlu; 
administration  ot  the  hundred  was  the  chief,  if 
not  the  only,  machinery  of  the  Frank  judicial 
system;  and  the  word  in  one  form  or  other  enters 
into  the  con.stitution  of  all  the  German  nations. 
It  may  be  regarded  then  as  a  certain  vestige  of 
primitive  organisation.  But  the  exact  relation 
of  the  territorial  hundred  to  the  hundred 
of  the  Germania  is  a  point  which  is  capable 
of,  and  has  received,  much  discussion.  It  has 
been  regarded  as  denoting  simply  a  division 
of  a  hundred  hides  of  land;  as  the  district 
which  furnished  a  hundred  warriors  to  the  host ; 
as  representing  the  original  settlement  of  the 
hundred  warriors ;  or  as  composed  oi'  a  hundred 
hides,  each  of  which  furnished  a  single  warrior. 
The  question  is  not  peculiar  to  English  history, 
and  the  same  result  may  have  followed  from 
very  different  causes  as  probably  as  from  the 
same  causes,  here  and  on  the  continent.  It  is 
very  probable,  as  already  stated,  that  the  colonists 
of  Britain  arranged  themselves  in  hundreds  of 
warriors ;  it  is  not  probable  that  the  country  was 
carved  into  equal  districts.  The  only  conclusion 
that  seems  reasonable  is  that,  under  the  name  of 
geographical  hundreds,  we  have  the  variously 
sized  pagi  or  districts  in  which  the  hundred  war- 
riors settled.  .  .  .  The  hundred-gemot,  or  wapen- 
take couri,  was  held  every  month ;  it  was  called 
six  days  before  the  day  of  meeting,  and  could 
not  be  held  on  Sunday.  It  was  attended  by  the 
lords  of  lands  withm  the  hundred,  or  their 
stewards  representing  them,  and  liy  the  parish 
priest,  the  reeve,  and  four  best  men  of  each 
township.  .  .  .  The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
himdred  is  perpetuated  in  the  manorial  court 
leet."— W.  Stubbs,  Coiutt.  Ilht.  of  Eng.,  ch.  5, 
sect.  45  {v.  1). — "By  the  13th  century  the  im- 
portance of  the  hundred  had  much  diminished. 
The  need  for  any  such  body,  intermediate  be- 
tween township  and  couaty,  ceased  to  be  felt, 
and  the  functions  of  the  hundred  were  gradually 
absorbed  by  the  county.  Almost  everywhere  in 
England,  by  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  hundred 
had  fallen  into  decay.  It  is  curious  that  its  name 
and  some  of  its  peculiarities  should  have  been 
broufjht  to  America,  and  should  in  one  st^vte  have 
remamed  to  the  present  day.  Some  of  the  early 
settlements  in  Virginia  were  called  hundreds,  but 
they  were  practically  nothing  more  than  parishes, 
and  the  name  soon  became  obsolete,  except  upon 


tho  map,  whore  we  still  see,  for  example.  Rer- 
miidii  Hundred.  But  in  Maryland  the  Inmdrcd 
nourished  and  became  the  political  unit,  like  the 
township  in  New  England.  The  hunclrea  was 
the  militia  district,  and  the  district  for  the  assess- 
ment of  taxes.  In  the  earliest  times  it  was  also 
the  representative  district.  .  .  .  \he  hun<lred 
had  also  its  assembly  of  all  the  people,  which 
was  in  many  respects  like  the  New  England 
town-meeting.  These  hundred-meetings  enacted 
by-laws,  levied  taxes,  appointed  commUtees,  and 
often  exhibited  a  vigorous  political  life.  But 
after  the  Revolutitm  they  fell  into  disuse,  and  in 
1834  the  hundred  became  extinct  in  Maryland, 
its  organization  was  swallowed  up  in  that  of  the 
ounty.  In  Delaware,  however,  the  hundred  re- 
mains to  this  day."  — .J.  Fiske,  Civil  Oovernment 
ill  the  U.  »S'. ,  ch.  4,  Hfrt.  1. 

HUNDRED  DAYS,  The.—  The  period  of 
Napoleon's  recovery  of  power  in  France,  on  his 
return  from  the  Isle  of  Elba,  and  until  his  over- 
throw at  Waterloo  and  final  abdication,  is  often 
referred  toasTj^e  Hundred  Days.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1814-1815,  to  1815  (Junk— August). 

HUNDRED  YEARS  WAR,  The.  See 
France:  A.  I).  1337-1300. 


HUNGARIANS,  The.— "Gibbon  is  correct 
in  connecting  the  language  of  the  Hungarians 
with  that  of  the  Finnish  or  Tschudish  race.  The 
original  abode  of  the  Hungarians  was  in  the 
country  called  Ugria  or  Jugoria,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Uralian  mountains,  which  is  now  in- 
habited by  the  Voguls  and  Ostiaks,  who  are  the 
eastern  branches  of  the  Finnish  rare,  while  the 
most  important  of  the  western  branches  are  the 
Finns  and  Lappcs.  Ugria  is  called  Great  Hun- 
gary by  the  Franciscan  monk  Piano  Carpini,who 
travelled  in  1426  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Khan. 
From  Ugria  the  Hungarians  were  expelled  by 
the  Turkish  tribes  of  Petcheneges  and  Chazars, 
and  sought  refuge  in  the  plains  oi'  the  Lower 
Danube,  where  they  first  appeared  in  the  reign 
of  the  Greek  Emperor  Theophilus,  between  829 
and  842.  They  called  themselves  Magyars,  but 
the  Russians  gave  them  the  name  of  Ugri,  as 
originating  from  Ugria ;  and  this  name  has  been 
corrupted  mto  Ungri  and  Hungarians.  Although 
it  is  difflc\dt  to  believe  that  the  present  Magj'urs, 
who  aie  the  foremost  people  in  Eastern  Europe, 
are  of  the  same  race  as  the  degraded  Voguls  and 
Ostiaks,  this  fact  is  not  only  attested  by  histori- 
cal authority,  and  the  unerring  affinity  of  lan- 
g  lage;  but,  when  they  first  api)eared  in  the  cen- 
tra! parts  of  Europe,  the  description  given  of 
them  by  an  old  chronicler  of  the  ninth  century 
(quoted  by  Zeuss,  p.  748)  accords  precisely  with 
that  of  the  Voguls  and  Ostiaks.  "—Dr.  W.  Smith, 
Note  to  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Emjrire,  ch.  55. — "That  a  Majiar  female  ever 
made  her  way  from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  Hun- 
gary is  more  than  I  can  find ;  the  presumptions 
being  against  it.  Hence  it  is  just  possible  that  a 
whole-blooded  Majiar  was  never  born  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  Whether  the  other  ele- 
ments are  most  Turk  or  most  Slavonic  is  more 
than  I  venture  to  guess." — R.  G.  Latham,  Eth- 
nology of  Europe,  ch.  11. — "According  to  their 
own  primitive  traditions,  the  ruling  caste,  the 
main  body  of  the  nation,  were  the  children  of 
Mogor  the  son  of  Magog.  The  Hebrew  name 
Mogor  signifies  '  Terror ' ;  and  slightly  varied  by 
the  Orientals  into  Magyar  became  the  rallying 
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rry  of  tlie  oncc-splcndid  ITunj^ftrian  nationiility." 
—Sir  F.  I'uli^ravc,  JIUt.  of  yunuandy  and  Eng., 
bk.  1.  eh.  3(0.  1). 

Ai-!so  in:  a.  J.  Patterson,  The  Magyars,  v.  1, 
eh.  1. 

Ravages  in  Europe  and  settlement  in  Hun- 
gary.—"Tlie  Miigyars  (the  idiomatic  synonym 
for  llungarians,  and  probably  tlie  proper  name 
of  one  of  tlieir  tribes),  driven  by  internal  diss4'n- 
sions  from  tlieir  native  deserts,  found  a  home  for 
eenturies  around  the  Caucasus  and  along  tlie 
barren  shores  of  the  Wolga.  About  the  end  of 
the  9tli  century  they  suddenly  struck  their  tents, 
and  pressed  irresistibly  forward  to  the  very  heart 
of  Europe.  .  .  .  Immediately  after  crossing  the 
eastern  frontier  (A.  I).  889),  the  Magyars  elected 
for  thtir  chief  Arpad,  the  son  of  Almos,  who  con- 
ducted them  to  the  frontiers  of  Hungary.  The 
latter  did  not  survive  to  see  the  conquest.  The 
whole  b(Kly  under  Arpad's  guidance  consisted  of 
about  a  millicm,  numbering  among  them  about 
200,000  warriors,  and  divided  into  seven  tribes, 
each  having  its  chief.  The  country  which  they 
prepared  to  take  possession  of,  and  the  central 
part  of  which  was  then  called  Pannonia,  was 
broken  up  into  small  parts,  and  inhabited  by 
races  dissimilar  in  origin  and  language ;  as  Scla- 
vonians,  AVallachians,  a  few  Huns  and  Avars,  as 
well  as  some  Germans.  .  .  .  Arpad  soon  de- 
scended with  his  followers  on  those  wide  plains, 
whence  Attila,  four  centuries  before,  swayed  two 
parts  of  the  globe.  Most  dexterous  horsemen, 
armed  with  light  spears  und  almost  unerring 
bows,  these  invaders  followed  their  leader  from 
victory  to  victory,  soon  rendering  themselves 
masters  of  the  land  lying  between  the  Thelss  and 
the  Danube,  carrying  at  the  same  time  their 
devastations,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  Adriatic, 
and,  on  the  other,  towards  the  German  frontiers. 
Having  achieved  the  conquest,  Arpad  took  up  his 
residence  on  the  Danubian  isle,  Csepel,  though 
the  seat  of  the  court  was  Buda  or  Attelburg. 
.  .  .  The  love  of  their  new  dominion  was  far 
from  curbing  the  passion  of  the  Magj'ars  for  dis- 
tant bloody  adventure  and  plunder.  The  most 
daring  deeds  were  undertaken  by  single  chiefs, 
during  the  reign  of  Zoltaa  and  his  succes.sor  Tak- 
sony,  which  filled  up  the  first  part  of  the  tenth 
century.  The  enervated  and  superstitious  popu- 
lation of  Europe  thought  the  Magyars  to  be  the 
scourge  of  God;  directly  dropped  down  from 
Ijeaven ;  the  very  report  of  their  approach  was 
sufficient  to  drive  thousands  into  the  recesses  of 
mountains  and  depths  of  forests,  while  the  priests 
increased  the  common  panic  by  mingling  in  their 
litanies  the  words,  '  Gixl  preserve  us  from  the 


Magyars.'.  .  .  The  irruptions  of  the  Magyars 
were  simultaneously  felt  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  an<l  at 
the  very  gates  of  Constantinople.  The  emperors 
of  the  East  and  of  Germany  were  repeatedly 
obliged  to  purchase  momentary  peace  by  heavy 
tributes;  but  Germany,  as  may  be  conceived 
from  her  geographical  position,  was  chiefly  ex- 
posed to  the  ravages  of  these  new  neighbours. " 
— E.  Szabad,  Hungary,  Pant  and  Present,  pt.  t, 
eh.  1.— See  Germany:  A.  D.  911-936. 

Ai  D.  900-924.— Ravages  in  Italy.  See  Italy: 
A.  I).  900-924. 

A.  D.  934-955. — Repulse  from  Germany. — 
"  The  deliverance  of  Germany  and  Christendom 
was  achieved  by  the  Saxon  princes,  Henry  the 
Fowler  and  Otho  the  Great,  who,  in  two  memora- 
ble battles,  forever  broke  tlie  power  of  the  Hun- 
garians." Twenty  years  after  their  defeat  by 
Henry  the  Fowler  (A.  D.  934)  the  Hungarians 
invaded  the  empire  of  his  son  (A.  D.  955),  ' '  and 
their  force  is  defined,  in  the  lowest  estimate,  at 
100,000  horse.  They  were  invited  by  domestic 
faction ;  the  gates  of  Germany  were  treacherously 
unlocked,  and  they  spread,  far  beyond  the  Rhine 
and  the  Meuse,  into  the  heart  of  Flanders.  But 
the  vigour  and  prudence  of  Otho  dispelled  the 
conspiracy ;  the  princes  were  made  sensible  that, 
unless  they  were  true  to  each  other,  their  religion 
and  country  were  irrecoverably  lost;  and  the 
national  powers  were  reviewed  in  the  plains  of 
Augsburg.  They  marched  and  fought  in  eight, 
legions,  according  to  the  division  of  provinces  and 
tribes  [Bavarians,  P'ranconians,  Saxons,  Swabi- 
ans,  Bohemians].  .  .  .  The  Hungarians  were  ex- 
pected in  the  front ;  they  secretly  passed  the  Lech, 
a  river  of  Bavaria  that  falls  into  the  Danube, 
turned  the  rear  of  the  Christian  armj',  plundered 
the  baggage,  and  disordered  the  legions  of  Bo- 
liemia  and  Swabia.  The  battle  [near  Augsburg, 
Aug.  10,  955]  was  restored  by  the  Franconians, 
whose  duke,  the  valiant  Conrad,  was  pierced 
with  an  arrow  as  he  rested  from  his  fatigues;  the 
Saxons  fought  under  the  eyes  of  their  king,  and 
his  victory  surpassed,  in  merit  and  importance, 
the  triumphs  of  the  last  two  hundred  years. 
The  loss  of  the  llungarians  was  still  greater  in 
the  flight  than  in  the  action ;  they  were  encom- 
passed by  the  rivers  of  Bavaria;  and  their  past 
cruelties  excluded  them  from  the  hope  of  mercy. " 
— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Mill  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, ch.  55. 

Also  in:  W.  Menzel,  Hist,  of  Oermany,  ch. 
185  (0.  1). — Sir  F.  Pa't,rave,  Hist,  of  Normandy 
and  Eng.,  r.  2,  pp.  656-665.— A.  W.  Grube, 
Heroes  <f  History  and  Legend,  ch.  8. 


HUNGARY. 


Ancient.    See  Dacia,  and  Pannonia. 

The  Huns  in  possession.    See  Huns. 

The  Avars  in  possession.    See  Avars. 

A.  D.  972-niA.— Christianization  of  the 
Ma^ars,— Kingshij)  conferred  on  the  Duke  by 
the  Pope.— Annexation  of  Croatia  and  conquest 
of  Dalmatia.  —  "King  Geiza  [of  the  house  of 
Arpad— see  Hunoauvai;s:  Ravages  in  Europe] 
(972-997)  was  the  first  pacific  ruler  of  pagan 
Hungary.  .  .  .  Hungary  was  enclosed  within 
limits  which  she  was  never  again  able  to  cross, 
and  even  within  these  limits  the  Magyars  were 


not  the  only  inhabitants;  in  almost  every  part 
they  were  surrounded  by  Slavs,  whose  language 
and  laws  were  to  exercise  over  them  a  lasting 
influence,  and  on  the  south-east  they  touched  on 
that  Romance  or  Wallachian  element  which, 
from  the  time  of  the  Roman  colonies  of  Trajan, 
had  continued  to  develop  there.  Numerous 
marriages  with  theso  neighliours  gradually  motl- 
ifled  the.  primitive  type  of  the  Magyars.  .  .  . 
Geiza  I.  liad  married  as  his  second  wife  a  sister 
of  the  duke  of  Poland,  Mieczyslaw.  She  had 
been  converted  to  Christianity,  and,  like  Clotilde 
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of  France,  this  nrincess  knew  how  to  use  her  in- 
thience  in  favour  of  lier  religion.  She  persuaded 
her  husband  to  receive  the  missionaries  wlio 
came  to  preach  tlie  Gospel  in  the  country  of  the 
Magyars,  and  Pilgrim,  archbishop  of  Lorch, 
undertook  the  s^-stematic  conversion  of  the 
nation.  The  mention  of  him  in  the  '  Nibelungen 
Lied  '  in  connection  with  Etzel  (Attila),  king  of 
the  Huns,  is  doubtless  due  to  the  memory  of  this 
mission.  He  sent  priests  from  Ills  diocese  into 
Hungary,  and  in  974  he  was  able  to  announce  to 
the  pope  5,000  conversions.  .  .  .  The  great 
Chekh  apostle,  St.  AdaU)ert  or  Vojtech,  bishop 
of  Prague,  continued  the  work  begun  by  Pil- 
grim. About  994,  he  went  to  Gran  (Esztergom), 
where  the  duke  of  Hungary  then  dwelt,  and 
solemnly  baptized  the  son  of  Geiza,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  name  of  Stephen.  Henceforth  the  court 
of  the  duke  became  the  resort  of  knights  from  all 
the  neighbouring  countries,  but  especially  from 
Germany,  and  these  knighi-s,  entering  into  inti- 
mate relations  with  the  native  nobility,  drew 
Hungary  and  the  empire  into  still  closer  union. 
Prince  Stephen,  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne, 
married  the  princess  Gisella,  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Bavaria,  while  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Geiza  became  the  wife  of  the  Polish  duke 
Boleslaw,  and  another  married  Urse  lus,  doge 
of  Venice.  Through  these  alliances,  Hungary 
obtained  for  itself  a  recognized  place  among 
European  states,  and  the  work  begun  so  well  b}' 
Geiza  was  completed  by  Stephen,  to  whom  was 
reserved  the  honour  of  establishing  the  position 
of  his  kingdom  in  Europe  and  of  completing  its 
conversion.  .  .  .  'Hungary  became  Catholic,' 
says  a  Magyar  historian,  '  not  through  apostolic 
teaching,  nor  through  the  invitation  of  the  Holy 
See,  but  through  the  laws  of  king  Stephen ' 
<Verb5czy).  He  was  not  always  content  to  use 
persuasion  alone  to  lead  his  subjects  to  the  new 
faith ;  he  hesitated  not  to  use  threats  also.  .  .  . 
Stephen  sent  an  ambassador  to  Rome,  to  treat 
directly  with  pope  Sylvester,  who  graciousl)' 
received  the  homage  clone  by  him  for  his  king- 
dom, and,  by  a  letter  dated  the  27th  of  March, 
1000,  announced  that  he  took  the  people  of 
Hungary  under  the  protection  of  the  Church. 
By  the  same  brief  he  granted  the  royal  crown  to 
Stephen.  .  .  .  Besides  this,  he  conferred  on  him 
the  privilege  of  Iiaving  the  cross  always  borne 
before  him,  as  a  symbol  of  the  apostohc  power 
which  he  granted  to  him.  The  authenticity  of 
this  pontifical  letter  has  indeed  been  disputed; 
but,  however  that  may  be,  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, king  of  Hungary,  still  bears  the  title  of 
Apostolic  Majesty.  .  .  .  Under  this  great  king, 
Hungary  became  a  completely  independent  king- 
dom between  the  two  empires  of  the  East  and 
West.  .  .  .  The  laws  of  Stephen  are  contained 
in  56  articles  divided  into  two  books.  His  ideas 
on  all  matters  of  government  are  also  to  be  found 
in  the  counsels  which  he  wrote,  or  caused  to  be 
written,  for  his  son  Emerich.  .  .  .  The  sou  for 
whom  the  great  king  had  written  his  maxims 
died  before  his  father,  in  1031,  and  is  honoured 
as  a  saint  by  the  Church.  The  last  years  of  king 
Stephen  were  harassed  by  rivalries  and  plots.  He 
died  on  the  15th  of  August,  1038.  .  .  .  Stephen 
had  chosen  as  his  successor  his  nephew  Peter, 
the  son  of  the  doge  Urseolus."  But  Peter  was 
driven  out  and  sought  help  in  Germany,  bringing 
war  into  the  country.  The  Hungarians  chose 
for  their  king,  Samuel  Ala,  a  tribal  chief;  but 


soon  deposed  him  and  elect^'d  Andrew,  son  of 
Ladislas  the  Bald  (1040).  Andrew  was  dethroned 
by  his  brother  Bela,  in  1001.  Both  Andrew  and 
Bela  had  bitter  struggles  with  revived  i)agau- 
ism,  which  was  finally  suppressed.  Bela  died  in 
1003.  "According  to'  the  Asiatic  custom,  which 
still  prevails  in  Turkey,  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  Solomon.  .  .  .  This  prince  was  only 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  theem|)eror,  Henry  IV., 
took  advantage  of  his  youth  to  place  him  in  a 
humiliating^)osition  of  tutelage.  .  .  .  The  ene- 
mies of  Solomon  accused  him  of  Ixjing  the  crea- 
ture of  the  Germans,  and  reproached  him  for 
having  done  homage  to  the  ejnperor  for  a  state 
which  belonged  to  St.  Peter.  Pope  Gregory 
Vn.,  who  was  then  struggling  against  the  em- 
peror [see  Papacy  :  A.  D.  1050-1122],  encouraged 
the  rebels.  '  The  kingdom  of  Hungary,'  he  said, 
owes  obedience  to  none  but  the  Church.'  Prince 
Geiza  was  proclaimed  king  in  the  place  of 
Solomon,  but  he  died  without  having  reigned. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Ladislas  the  Holy  (1077), 
who  was  able  to  make  himself  equally  mdepeu- 
dent  of  emperor  and  pope.  .  .  .  The  dying  Lad- 
islas chose  his  nephew  Koloman  as  his  successor. 
.  .  .  The  most  important  act  of  this  reign  [Kolo- 
man's,  1095-1114]  was  the  annexation  of  Croatia. 
In  1090,  St.  Ladislas  had  been  elected  to  the 
throne  of  Croatia,  and  he,  on  his  death,  left  the 
government  of  it  to  his  nephew  Almos,  who  very 
soon  made  himself  unpopular.  Koloman  drove 
him  out  of  Croatia,  and  had  himself  proclaimed 
king.  He  next  set  about  the  conquest  of  Dal- 
matia  from  the  Venetians,  seized  the  principal 
towns,  Spalato  (Spljet),  Zara  (Zadir),  and  Trogir 
(Trau),  and  granted  tliem  full  power  of  self- 
government.  Then  (1102)  he  had  himself  crowned, 
at  Belgrade,  king  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia. 
From  this  time  the  position  of  Croatia,  as  re- 
garded Hungary,  was  very  much  the  same  as  the 
position  of  Hungary  in  regard  to  Austria  in 
later  times." — L.  Leger,  Hist,  of  Aiistro-IIiin- 
gary,  ch.  5-6. —  See  Balkan  and  Danubian 
States,  9tii-16th  Centuries  (Bosnia,  Servia, 

ETC.). 

A.  D.  X096. — Hostilities  with  the  first  Cru- 
saders.   See  Crusades:  A.  D.  1096-1099. 

A.  D.  1114-1301.— The  Golden  Bull  of  King 
Bela. — Invasion  and  frightful  devastation  by 
the  Tartars. — The  end  of  the  Arpad  dynasty. 
— "  Coloman  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his 
son  Stephen,  who,  after  a  short  reign,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Bela  the  Blind.  The  most  important 
event  of  these  reigns  was  the  war  with  Venice 
about  the  possession  of  Dalmatia,  and  the  annex- 
ation to  the  Hungariau  crown  of  Rama,  a  part 
of  Servia.  In  1141,  Geisa  II.  ascended  the 
throne  of  St.  Stephen.  His  reign  was  marked 
by  several  important  events.  Having  entirely 
reduced  Transylvania,  he  invited  many  Saxons 
and  Flemish  into  his  kingdom,  some  of  whom 
settled  in  the  Banat,  in  the  south  of  Hungary, 
and  others  in  Transylvania.  In  this  principality 
the  German  settlers  received  from  the  king  u 
separate  district,  being,  besides,  exempted  from 
many  taxes  and  endowed  with  particular  privi- 
leges. .  .  .  The  following  years  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, filled  up  by  the  reigns  of  Stephen  III., 
Bela  III.,  and  Emerick,  are  marked  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Venetian  war,  but  present  no 
incidents  deserving  of  particular  notice.  More 
important  was  the  reign  of  Andrew  II.,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1205.  .  .  .  Andrew,  by  the 
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ftdvico  of  the  Pope,  set  out  with  a  large  army  to 
the  Holy  Linid  [121«— wcCursADKs:  A.  I).  1216- 
1229),  iKiiniiuiting  the  Huii,  called  Hiinko,  vice- 
roy of  lluii>,'ury.  Whil<'  the  llunitariiiii  kiiii; 
spent  his  time  in  Constantinople,  and  afterwards 
in  oi»eration8  round  Mount  Tiibor,  llungury  be- 
came a  scene  of  violence  and  ra|)ine,  aggravated 
by  the  careless  and  unconstitutional  administra- 
tion of  the  (jueen's  foreign  favourites,  as  well  as 
by  the  extortions  committed  by  the  oligarchy  on 
their  inferiors,  licceiving  no  support  from  the 
king  of  Jerusalem,  Andrew  resolved  on  return- 
ing home.  On  his  arrival  in  Hungary,  he  had 
the  mortification  of  finding,  in  addition  to  a  dis- 
affected nobility,  a  rival  to  the  throne  in  the  person 
of  his  son  Hela.  As  the  complaints  of  the  nobles 
became  daily  louder,  .  .  .  the  king  resolved  to 
confirm  the  privileges  of  the  country  by  a  new 
charter,  called  The  Golden  Bull.  This  took  place 
in  the  year  1222.  The  chief  provisions  of  this 
charter  were  as  follows:  —  Ist,  That  the  states 
were  henceforth  to  be  annually  convoked  either 
under  the  presidency  of  the  king  or  the  palatine; 
2<1,  That  no  nobleman  was  to  be  arrested  without 
being  previously  tried  and  legally  sentenced; 
3d,  That  no  contribution  or  tax  was  to  be  levied 
on  the  property  of  the  nobles ;  4th,  That  if  called 
to  military  service  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the 
country,  they  were  to  be  paid  by  the  king;  5th, 
That  high  ollices  should  nether  be  made  heredi- 
tary nor  given  to  foreigners  without  the  consent 
of  the  Diet.  The  most  important  point,  how- 
ever, was  article  31st,  which  conferred  on  the 
nobles  the  right  of  appealing  to  arms  in  case  of 
any  violation  of  the  laws  by  the  crown.  Other 
provisions  contjiined  in  this  charter  refer  to  the 
exemption  of  the  lower  clergy  from  the  payment 
of  taxes  and  tolls,  and  to  the  lietermination  of  the 
tithes  to  be  paid  by  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  .  .  . 
Andrew  died  soon  after  tlie  promulgation  of  the 
charter,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bela  IV. 
The  beginning  of  this  prince's  reign  was  troubled 
with  internal  dissensions  caused  by  the  Cumans 
[an  Eastern  tribe  which  invaded  Hungary  in  tlie 
later  half  of  the  11th  century  —  see  Cossacks], 
who,  after  having  been  vanquished  by  St.  Ladis- 
laus,  settled  in  Hungary  between  the  banks  of 
the  Theiss  and  Alarosch.  But  a  greater  and 
quite  un(!xpected  danger,  which  threatened  Hun- 
gary with  utter  destruction,  arose  from  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Tartars.  Their  l(;ader  Batu,  after 
having  laid  waste  Poland  and  Silesia,  poured 
with  liis  innumerable  bands  into  the  heart  of 
Hungary  [see  Mongols:  A.  D.  1229-1294].  In- 
ternal dissensions  faciliUited  the  triumph  of  the 
foe,  and  the  battle  fouglit  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Sajo  (A.  D.  1341)  terminated  in  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Hungarians.  The  Tartar  hordes 
spread  with  astonishing  rapidity  throughout 
the  whole  country,  which  in  a  few  weeks  was 
converted  into  a  chaos  of  blood  and  flames. 
Not  contented  with  wholesale  massjicre,  the 
Tartar  leader  devised  snares  to  destroy  the 
lives  of  those  who  succeeded  in  making  their 
escape  into  the  recesses  of  the  mountains  and 
the  depths  of  the  forests.  Among  those  who 
perished  in  the  battle  of  Sajo  was  the  Hun- 
garian chancellor,  who  carried  with  him  the  seal 
of  state.  Batu  having  got  posses.sion  of  the  seal, 
caused  a  proclamation  to  be  made  in  the  name 
of  the  Hungarian  king  [calling  the  people  back 
to  their  homes],  to  which  he  aftixed  the  royal 
stamp.  .  .  .  Trusting  to  this  appeal,  the  miser- 


able people  issued  from  their  hiding-places,  and 
returned  to  their  homes.  The  cunning  barba- 
rian first  caused  them  to  do  the  work  of  harvest 
ill  order  iu  supply  his  hordes  with  provisions, 
and  then  put  them  to  an  indiscriminate  death. 
The  king  Bela,  in  tlic  meantime,  succee<led  in 
making  his  way  through  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains into  Austria;  but  instead  of  receiving  as- 
sistance from  the  arch-duke  Frederick,  he  was 
reclined  as  a  prisoner.  Having  pledged  three 
counties  of  Hungary  to  J'rederick,  Bela  was 
allowed  to  depart.  ...  In  the  meantime  Batu 
was  as  prompt  in  leaving  Hungary,  in  conse- 
(juence  of  the  death  of  the  Tart^ir  khan.  .  .  . 
Bela  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son 
Stephen,  in  the  year  1270. "  The  reign  of  Stephen 
was  short.  He  was  followed  by  Ladislaus  IV., 
who  allied  himself  with  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  in 
the  war  which  overthrew  and  destroyed  Ottoacer 
or  Ottocar,  king  of  Bohemia  (see  Austria  :  A.  D. 
1246-1282).  "The  reign  of  this  prince,  called 
the  Cunian,  was,  besides,  troubled  by  most 
devastating  internal  dissensions,  caused  by  the 
Cumans,  whose  numbers  were  continually  aug- 
mented by  fresh  arrivals  .  .  .  from  their  own 
tribe  as  well  as  from  the  Tartars."  Ladislaus, 
dying  in  1290,  was  succeeded  by  Andrew  III., 
the  last  Hungarian  king  of  the  house  of  Arpad. 
"This  prince  had  to  dispute  his  throne  with 
Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  who  coveted  the  crown 
of  Hungary  for  his  son  Albert.  The  aj)pearance, 
however,  of  the  Hungarian  troops  before  the 
gates  of  Vienna  compelled  the  Austrian  emperor 
to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  cemented  by  a  family 
alliance,  Andrew  having  espoused  Agnes,  daugh- 
ter of  Albert.  .  .  .  Nor  did  this  matrimonial 
alliance  with  Austria  secure  peace  to  Hungary. 
Pope  Nicholas  IV.  was  bent  upon  gaining  the 
crown  of  St.  Stephen  for  Charles  !MartcI,  son  of 
Charles  d'Aujou  of  Naples,  who  put  forward  his 
claims  to  the  Hungarian  crown  in  virtue  of  his 
mother,  Mary,  daugliter  of  king  Stephen  V.," 
transferring  tlieni  at  his  death  to  Charles  Robert, 
nephew  of  the  king  of  Naples.  Andrew  III., 
the  last  Arpad,  died  in  1301. — E.  Szabad,  Hun- 
gary, Past  and  Present,  pt.  1,  eh.  2. 

A.  D.  1285. — Wallachian  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. See  Balkan  and  Danliuan  Statks, 
14tii-18tii  Centuuies  (Roi.mama,  etc.). 

A.  D.  1301-1442. — The  House  of  Anjou  and 
the  House  of  Luxembourg.  —  Conquests  of 
Louis  the  Great.  —  Beginning  of  wars  with 
the  Turks. —  The  House  of  Austria  and  the 
disputed  crown. —  On  the  extinction  of  the 
ancient  race  of  kings,  in  the  male  line  of  descent, 
by  the  death  of  Andrew  III.,  in  1301,  the  crown 
was  "  contested  by  several  competitors,  and  at 
length  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  House  of  An- 
jou, the  reigning  family  of  Naples  [see  Italy 
(Southern):  A.  D.  1343-1389].  Charles  Robert, 
grandson  of  Charles  II.  King  of  Naples,  by 
Mary  of  Hungary,  outstripped  his  rivals  [1310], 
and  transmitted  the  crown  to  his  son  Louis,  sur- 
named  the  Great  [1342].  This  prince,  character- 
ized by  his  eminent  qualities,  made  a  distin- 
guished figure  among  the  Kings  of  Hungary. 
He  conquered  from  the  Venetians  the  whole  of 
Dalmatia,  from  the  frontiers  of  Istria,  as  far  as 
Durazzo;  he  reduced  the  princes  of  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria  to  a  state  of  de- 
pendence ;  and  at  length  mounted  the  throne  of 
Poland,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Casimir  the 
Great.      Mary,   his  eldest  daughter,  succeeded 
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liini  in  the  kiiifitlom  of  Hungary  (1382).  This 
nrinces.s  mfirrit'd  Higisinund  of  Lu.Xfinbourg 
[afterwimls  Emperor,  1411-1437— see  Gkumany: 
A.  I).  l!J47-14y3],  wlio  thus  united  tlie  inonurcliy 
of  Hungary  to  tlie  Impcrinl  crown.  The  reign 
of  Sigisniund  in  Huu,^ary  was  most  unfortunate. 
.  He  liad  to  sustain  the  first  war  against  tlie 
Ottoman  Turks;  and,  with  tlie  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople as  liisully,  he  assembled  a  formidable 
army,  witli  wl!'el>  he  undertook  tiie  siege  of  Ni- 
eojiolis  in  Bulgaria  [see  TruKs  (The  Ottom.\nb): 
A.  I).  1389-14031.  lu  his  retreat  he  was  eom- 
pelled  to  embark  on  the  Danube,  and  direeted 
liis  flight  towards  Constantinople.  This  disaster 
was  followed  by  new  misfortunes.  The  malecon- 
tcnts  of  Hungary  offered  their  crown  to  Ladis- 
laus,  called  the  Magnanimous,  King  of  Naples, 
who  took  possession  of  Dalniatia,  which  he  after- 
wards surrendered  to  the  Venetians.  Desirous 
to  provide  for  the  defence  and  security  of  his 
kingdom,  Sigismund  actiuired,  by  treaty  with  the 
Prince  of  Servia,  the  fortress  of  Belgrade  (1425), 
which,  by  its  situation  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Save,  seemed  to  him  a  proper 
bulwark  to  protect  Hungary  against  the  Turks. 
He  transmitted  the  crown  of  Hungary  [in  1437, 
when  he  died]  to  Ins  son-in-law,  Albert  of  Aus- 
tria, who  reigned  only  two  years. " — C.  W.  Koch, 
The  Revolutions  of  6urope,  period  5. — "Albert, 
afterwards  the  Emperor  Albert  II.,  was  the  first 
prince  of  the  House  of  Habsburg  that  enjoyed 
the  crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  Avhich 
lie  owed  to  his  father-in-law,  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund, wliose  only  daughter,  Elizabeth,  be  had 
married.  Elizabeth  was  the  child  of  Barbara 
von  Cilly,  Sigismund's  second  wife,  whose  notori- 
ous vices  had  procured  for  lier  the  odious  epi- 
thets of  the  'Bad,'  and  the  'German  Messalina.' 
Barbara  had  determined  to  supplant  her  daughter, 
to  claim  the  two  crowus  as  her  dowry,  and  to 
give  them,  with  her  hand,  to  AVladislaus,  the 
young  King  of  Poland,  who,  though  40  years  her 
junior,  she  htid  marked  out  for  her  future  hus- 
band. With  this  view  she  was  courting  tlie 
Hussite  party  in  Bohemia:  but  Sigismund,  a  lit- 
tle before  his  death,  caused  her  to  be  arrested; 
and,  assembling  the  Hungarian  and  Bohemian 
nobles  at  Ziiaym,  in  Moravia,  persuiwled  them,  al- 
most with  his  dying  breath,  to  elect  Albert  as  his 
successor.  Sigismund  expired  the  ue.\t  day  (Dec. 
9th,  1437).  Albert  was  soon  after  recognised  as 
king  by  the  Hungarian  diet,  and  immediately  re- 
leased his  mother-in-law  Barbara,  upon  her  agree- 
ing to  restore  some  fortresses  which  she  held  in 
Hungary.  He  did  not  so  easily  obtain  possession 
of  the  Bohemian  crown.  .  .  .  Tlie  short  reign 
of  Albert  in  Hungary  was  disastrous  both  to  him- 
self and  to  the  country.  Previously  to  his  fatal 
expedition  against  the  Turks  in  1439,  .  .  .  the 
Hungarian  diet,  before  it  Avould  agree  to  settle 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  forced  him  to  accept 
a  constitution  which  destroyed  all  unity  and 
strength  of  government.  By  the  famous  'De- 
cretum  Albert!  Regis,'  he  reduced  himself  to 
be  the  mere  shadow  of  a  king;  while  by  ex- 
alting the  Palatine  [a  magistrate  next  to  the 
king  in  rank,  who  presided  over  the  legal  tri- 
bunals, and  discharged  the  functions  of  the  king 
in  the  absence  of  the  latter],  the  clergy,  and  the 
nobles,  he  perpetuated  all  the  evils  of  the  feudal 
system.  .  .  .  The  most  absurd  and  pernicious 
regulations  were  now  adopted  respecting  the 
military  system  of  the  kingdom,  ai«d  such  as 


rcinderrd  it  almost  impossible  effectually  to  resist 
the  Turks.  .  .  .  On  the  death  of  Albert,  Wladis- 
laus  [Ladislaus]  III.,  King  of  Poland  [the  second 
Polish  king  of  the  dynasty  of  Jagellon],  was 
.  .  .  elected  to  tlie  throne  of  Hungary.  .  .  . 
Albert,  besides  two  daughters,  had  left  his  wife 
Elizabeth  pregnant;  and  the  Hungarians,  dread- 
ing a  long  minority  in  case  she  should  give  birth 
to  a  son,  compelled  her  to  offer  her  hand  to 
Wladislaus,  agreeing  that  the  crown  should  de- 
scend to  th(iir  issue;  but  at  the  same  time  engag- 
ing that  if  Elizabeth's  child  shouUl  prove  a  male, 
they  would  endeavour  to  procure  for  him  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia  and  the  duchy  of  Austria; 
and  that  he  should  moreover  succeed  to  the  Hun- 
garian throne  in  case  Wladislaus  had  no  issue  by 
Elizabeth.  .  .  .  Scarcely  had  the  Hungarian  am- 
bassador set  off  for  the  court  of  Wladislaus  with 
these  proposals,  when  Elizabeth  brought  forth  a 
son,  who,  from  the  circumstances  of  his  birth, 
was  christened  Ladislaus  Postlnunus.  Elizabeth 
now  repented  of  the  arrangement  that  had  been 
made;  and  the  news  having  arrived  that  the 
archduke  Frederick  had  been  elected  Emperor  of 
Germany,  she  was  induced  to  withdraw  her  con- 
sent to  marry  the  King  of  Poland.  Messengers 
were  despatched  to  recall  the  Hungarian  ambas- 
sadors ;  but  it  was  too  late  — Wladislaus  had  ac- 
cepted her  hand,  and  iirepared  to  enter  Hungary 
with  an  army.  .  .  .  The  party  of  the  King  of 
Poland,  especially  as  it  was  headed  by  John  of 
Hunyad,  proved  the  stronger.  Elizabeth  was 
compelled  to  abandon  Lower  Hungary  and  take 
refuge  at  Vienna,  carrying  with  her  the  crown  of 
St.  Stephen,  which,  with  her  infant  son,  she  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the  Emperor  Frederick 
in.  (August  3rd,  1440).  .  .  .  In  November  1442, 
Elizabeth  and  Wladislaus  had  an  interview  at 
Raab,  when  a  peace  was  agreed  upon,  the  terms 
of  which  are  unknown ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
one  of  the  chief  conditions  was  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties.  The  sudden  death 
of  Elizabeth,  Dec.  24th,  1442,  not  without  sus- 
picion of  poison,  prevented  the  ratification  of  a 
treaty  which  had  never  been  agreeable  to  the 
great  party  led  by  John  of  Hunyad,  whose  re- 
cent victories  over  the  Turks  gave  him  enormous 
influence." — T.  H.  Dyer,  lliist.  of  Modern  Europe, 
introd.  (».  1). 

A.  D.  1364. — Reversion  of  the  Crown  guar- 
anteed to  the  House  of  Austria.  See  Alstui.v  : 
A.  D.  1330-13(34. 

A.  D.  1381-1386. — Expedition  of  Charles  of 
Durazzo  to  Naples.  See  It.\ly  (Soutiiekn): 
A.  1).  1343-1389. 

A.  D.  1442-1444. — Wars  of  Huniades  with 
the  Turks.  See  Tuuk8(Tiie  Ottomans):  A.  D. 
1402-1451. 

A.  D.  1442-1458. —  The  minority  of  Ladis- 
laus Posthumus. — Regency  of  Huniades. — His 
defeat  of  the  Turks  and  his  death. — His  son 
Matthias  chosen  king  on  the  death  of  Ladis- 
laus.— Peace  between  the  factions  was  brought 
about  by  an  agreement  that  "the  Polish  king 
should  retain  the  government  of  Hungary  until 
Ladislaus  attained  his  majority ;  that  he  should 
be  .possessed  of  the  throne  in  case  the  young 
prince  died  without  issue ;  and  the  compact  was 
sealed  by  affiancing  the  two  daughters  of  Eliza- 
beth to  the  King  of  Poland  and  his  brother 
Casimir.  The  young  Ladislaus  was  also  ac- 
knowledged as  King  of  Bohemia;  and  the  ad- 
ministration during  his  minority  vested  in  two 
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iRpK'''>'s:  Miiitmnl.  Count  nf  Nciilmiis,  Hioscn 
on  tho  part  of  the  Ciitholics:  ami  Henry  I'tarsko, 
and  uftiT  his  (Iciitli  Gcorjrc  INxlichrnd.  on  tlmtof 
till-  HiiHsitcs.  The  dciitli  of  riudisliius  in  llic 
nicniorui)!!' buttle  of  Waniii  apdn  lift  Jliiniriiry 
witliout  u  ruler;  and  as  Frederic  III.  persisted 
in  retainiiijr  the  younjr  Ladislaus  and  the  ennvn 
of  St.  Stephen,  the  llunirarians  entru.sted  the 
fCovernnient  to  .John  Corvinus  Iluniaiies.  the  re- 
<h)uhted  defender  of  their  country."  In  ll.Vi, 
when  the  Kmperor  Frederic  retiniied  from  Italy 
into  Oerniany,  "he  found  hini.self  involved  in  a 
dispute  with  tiie  Austrians,  the  Hohenuans,  and 
the  llunjjarians,  in  respect  to  the  custody  of  the 
younjf  Ladislaus.  ...  As  Ladislaua  had  now 
arrived  at  tlie  aj^c  of  thirteen,  his  subjects,  but 
more  j)articularly  the  Austrians,  jjrew  impatient 
of  the  detention  of  their  sovereign  at  the  im- 
perial court.  Whilst  Podiebrad  continued  re- 
gent of  Bohemia,  anil  Iluniadea  of  Hungary,  the 
affairs  of  Austria  were  directed  by  Frederic ;  and 
tiie  unpoi)ularily  of  his  government  caused  a 
general  anxiety  for  a  change.  But  to  give  up 
the  custody  of  his  ward  was  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  the  Emperor,  and  in  the  hope  of 
silencing  the  Austrians  he  inarched  with  a  force 
against  them.  His  enemies,  however,  proved  too 
numerous;  he  was  himself  endangered  by  a  siego 
in  Neustadt;  and  compelled  to  purchase  his  (le- 
livernncc  by  resigning  the  person  of  Ladislaus. 
The  states  of  Au.stria,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary 
then  as.semble(l  at  Vienna;  Podiebrad  and  Hun- 
iades  were  confirmed  in  their  regencies;  and  the 
administration  of  Austria,  together  with  the 
custotly  of  Ladislaus,  was  confided  to  his  ma- 
ternal great-uncle,  Ulric,  Count  of  Cilli.  The 
resentment  of  Frederic  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  vehement;  for  in  the  following  year  [1453] 
he  raised  Austria  to  an  archdutchy,  and  by  a 
gvan*  of  especial  privileges  placed  the  Duke  of 
the  piovince  on  a  level  with  the  Electors.  After 
being  crowned  King  of  Bohemia  at  Prague, 
Ladislaus  was  invited  by  his  Hungarian  subjects 
to  visit  that  kingdom.  But  the  Count  of  Cilli, 
jealous  of  the  power  of  Huniades,  so  far  worked 
upon  the  young  king's  mind  as  to  create  in  him 
auspicious  of  the  regent's  integrity.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  seize  Huniades  by  enticing  him  to 
Vienna;  but  he  eluded  the  snare,  exposed  the 
treachery  of  Ulric,  and  prevailed  on  Ladislaus  to 
visit  his  people.  At  Buda,  an  apparent  recon- 
ciliation took  place  between  the  count  and  the 
recent;  but  Ulric  still  persisted  in  his  design  of 
ruining  the  credit  of  a  man  whom  he  regarded 
as  a  dangerous  rival.  In  the  moment  of  danger, 
the  brave  spirit  of  Huniades  triumphed  over  his 
insidious  traducer;  the  siege  of  Belgrade  by  the 
Turks  [1456],  under  Mahomed  II.,  threw  Hun- 
gary into  consternation ;  the  royal  pupil  and  his 
crafty  guardian  abandoned  the  Hungarians  to 
their  fate  and  precipitately  fled  to  Vienna; 
whilst  Huniades  was  left  to  encounter  the  fury 
of  the  stt)rin.  .  .  .  The  undaunted  resistance  of 
that  renowned  captain  preserved  Belgrade;  the 
Turks,  aft(!r  a  desperate  struggle,  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  siege ;  their  loss  amounted 
to  30,000  men;  and  the  SulUn  himself  was 
severely  wounded  [.see  Turks:  A.  D.  1451-14811. 
The  great  defender  did  not  long  survive  his  tri- 
umph ;  dying,  soon  after  the  retreat  of  the  enemy, 
of  a  fever  occasioned  by  his  extraordinary  exer- 
tions. Huniades  left  two  sons,  Ladislaus  and 
Matthias  Corvinus,  who  were  as  much  the  idols 


of  thi'ir  country  is  they  were  objects  of  jealousy 
to  Ulric  and  the  King.  Tlie  lalUir,  indeed,  took 
care  to  treat  tlu;m  with  every  mark  of  external 
respect;  but  the  injurious  behaviour  of  the  count 
I)r()voke(l  Ladislaus  Corvinus  to  open  violence; 
and,  in  a  personal  rencounter,  Ulric  received  a 
mortal  wound.  Enraged  at  the  death  of  his  fa- 
vourite yet  dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  people. 
King  Ladislaus  resorted  to  treachery;  and  the 
lirothcrs  being  lured  into  his  power,  the  younger 
was  beheaded  as  a  murderer  [1457].  Matthias 
was  preserved  from  death  by  the  menaces  of  the 
indignant  Hungarians;  the  terrified  monarch  fled 
with  his  prisoner  to  Prague;  and  being  there  at- 
tacked by  a  malignant  (li.sease,  was  consigned  to 
a  i)remature  grave  after  suffering  for  only  a  few 
hours.  The  death  of  Ladislaus  Posthumus 
plunged  the  Emperor  into  new  difllculties.  His 
succession  to  the  Austrian  territory  was  opposed 
by  his  brother  Albert  VI.,  wiiose  hostility  had 
long  troubled  his  iepo.se.  The  Bohemians  re- 
jected his  claim  to  their  throne,  and  conferred  the 
crown  on  the  more  deserving  Podiebrad  [1458]. 
The  Hungarians  testified  tiieir  regard  for  the 
memory  of  Huniades  Corvinus  by  electing  his 
son  Matthias,  who  jjurchased  his  liberty  from 
Podiebrad  for  40,000  ducats.  Thus  baffled  in 
his  views,  Frederic  con.solcd  himself  with  his  re- 
tention of  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen ;  and  his  per- 
tinacity in  respect  to  this  sacred  relique  involved 
him  in  a  war  with  the  new  King  of  Hungary." — 
Sir  R.  Comyn,  Jlist.  of  tite  Western  Empire,  ch. 
28  (».  2). 

A.  D.  1444.— Wailachia  taken  from  the 
Turks.  See  Tuuks  (Tiik  Ottomans):  A.  D. 
1402-1451. 

A.  D.  1468-1471.— King  Matthias  joins  the 
crusade  against  George  Podiebrad  of  Bohemia 
and  claims  the  Bohemian  crowrn.  See  Bo- 
IIK.MI.\:  A.  1).  1458-1471. 

A.  D.  1471-1487.— The  wars  of  Matthias 
with  Bohemia,  Poland,  the  emperor  and  the 
Turks. — Conquest  and  occupation  of  Austria. 
—  Ladislaus,  elected  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia  on 
the  death  of  (Jeorge  Podiebrad,  was  supported 
by  all  the  forces  of  his  father,  the  king  of  Poland, 
and  Matthias  of  Hungary  was  now  involved  in 
war  with  both.  Meanwhile,  "his  whole  king- 
dom was  agitated  by  intestine  commotions,  and 
a  strong  party  of  nobles  breaking  out  into  insur- 
rection, had  olTered  the  crown  to  Casimir,  prince 
of  Poland.  At  the  same  time,  the  Turks  having 
subdued  Transylvania,  and  ravaged  Dalmatia 
and  Croatia,  built  the  fortress  of  Szabatch  on  the 
Save,  and  from  thence  harassed  Hungary  with 
perpetual  inroads.  From  these  impending  dan- 
gers, Matthias  cxiricated  himself  by  his  courage, 
activity,  and  prudence.  While  he  carried  the 
war  into  Bohemia  and  Silesia,  he  awed,  by  his 
presence,  his  rebellious  subjects,  conciliated  by 
degrees  the  disaffected  nobles,  expelled  the  Poles, 
and,  by  an  important  victory  in  the  vicinity  of 
Breslau,  over  the  united  armies  of  Poles  and  Bo- 
hemians, forced  the  two  sovereigns,  in  1474,  to 
conclude  an  armistice  for  three  years  and  a  half. 
Ho  availed  himself  of  the  suspension  of  arms  to 
repel  the  Turks.  He  supported  Stephen  Bathori, 
hospodar  of  Wailachia,  who  liad  shaken  off  the 
Ottoman  yoke,  by  a  reinforcement  of  troops, 
enabled  him  to  defeat  Mahomet  himself  [on  the 
plain  of  Kenyer-MesO,  October,  1479],  at  the 
head  of  100,000  men,  and  soon  afterwards  secured 
his  frontier  on  the  side  of  the  Danube  by  the 
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capture  of  Hziilmtcli.  Having!:  in  roimccmcnce  of 
tiicHP  succt'sacs  (It'livercd  liis  doiiiiiiioiis  from  llu; 
aggressions  of  tlie  Turks,  Ik;  Imatcncil  to  gratify 
Ills  vcnKfanco  against  tlio  emperor,  whose  con- 
duct had  alTordecl  ao  many  causes  of  complaint. 
After  instigating  Mattliias  to  malte  war  on 
George  PodTel)ni(l,  Frederic  Inui  abandoned  1dm 
in  the  midst  of  the  contest,  hail  refused  to  fulfil 
his  pronuse  of  investing  him  with  the  kingdom 
of  Bohemia,  had  concluded  an  alliance  witii  the 
kings  of  Poland  and  Bohemia,  and,  on  the  lOtli 
of  June,  1477,  formally  conferred  on  Liidislaus 
the  investiture  of  the  crown."  Matthias,  as  soon 
as  he  had  freed  himself  from  the  Turks  (1479), 
declared  war  against  the  emi>eror  and  invaded 
Austria.  "Frederic,  left  without  a  single  ally, 
was  unable  to  make  the  smallest  resistance,  ancl 
in  less  than  a  month  Matthias  overran  the  greater 
part  of  Lower  Austria,  invested  the  capital,  and 
either  besieged  or  captured  all  the  fortres.ses  of 
the  Danube,  as  far  as  Krems  and  Stein.  Frederic 
fled  in  dismay  to  Lintz,  and,  to  save  his  capital, 
was  reduced  to  accept  the  conditions  imposed 
by  the  conqueror,"  which  included  a  promised 
payment  of  100,000  ducats.  This  payment  the 
shifty  emperor  evaded,  when  Matthias  became 
involved  anew,  as  he  presently  diil.  in  ho.stilities 
witli  Bohemia  and  Poland.  "  Matthias,  irritated 
by  his  conduct,  concluded  a  peace  with  Ladis- 
laus,  by  which  he  acknowledged  him  as  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  agreed  that  Jloravia,  Silesia,  and 
Lu.satia  [which  had  been  surrendered  to  him  in 
1475]  sliould  revert  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  in 
case  of  his  death  without  issue.  lie  then  again 
invaded  Austria;  but  his  arms  were  not  atteudetl 
with  the  same  rapid  success  as  on  the  former  in- 
vasion. ...  It  was  not  till  after  a  contest  of 
four  years,  which  called  forth  all  the  skill  and 
perseverance  of  the  warlike  monarch  and  his 
most  experienced  generals,  that  they  obtained 
possession  of  the  capital  [1485]  and  the  neigh- 
bouring fortresses,  and  completed  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Lower  Austria,  by  the  capture  of  New- 
stadt,  the  favourite  residence  of  the  emperor. 
Frederic,  driven  from  his  hereditary  dominions, 
at  first  took  refuge  at  Gratz;  and,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  danger,  wandered  from  city  to  city, 
and  from  convent  to  convent."  After  many  ap- 
peals, he  persuaded  Albert,  duke  of  Sa.xonj-,  to 
take  the  field  in  his  behalf ;  but  Albert,  with  the 
small  force  at  his  command,  could  only  retard 
the  progress  of  the  invader,  and  he  soon  con- 
cluded an  armistice  with  him.  "  In  consequence 
of  this  agreement,  he  [Albert  of  Saxony],  in  No- 
vember, 1487,  abandoned  Austria,  and  Matthias 
was  permitted  to  retain  possession  of  the  con- 
quered territories,  until  Frederic  had  discharged 
Ins  former  engagement,  and  reimbursed  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war;  should  Matthias  die  before 
that  period,  these  states  were  to  revert  to  their 
sovereign."— W.  Coxe,  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria, ch.  18  (V.  1). 

A.  D.  1487-1526.— Death  of  Matthias.— Elec- 
tion ofWladislaw,  or  Ladislaus,  of  the  Polish 
house  of  Jagellon. — Union  of  the  crowns  of 
Hun|;ary  and  Bohemia.— Loss  of  the  Austrian 
provmces. — Treaty  of  Succession  with  Maxi- 
milian,— Insurrection  of  the  Kurucs. — Loss  of 
Belgrade. — Great  Turkish  invasion  and  ruin- 
ous battle  of  Mohacs.— The  end  of  Hungarian 
independence.— "  When  once  the  archduchy  of 
Austria  was  conquered,  Mathias.who  was  already 
master  of  Moravia  and  Silesia,  had  in  his  power 
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a  state  almost  as  large  as  the  Austria  of  the 
present  time,  if  we  except  from  it  Galicia  and 
liohenda.  But  Ids  power  had  :\i*  solid  founda- 
tion. While  the  influence  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria had  been  increa.sed  by  marriage.  Mathias 
Corvinus  had  no  higitimate  heir.  Hl*  nuido 
several  attempts  to  have  Ids  natural  son,  John 
Corvinus,  born  in  Silesia,  recognized  as  his  suc- 
c('s.sor;  btit  he  dii'd  suddenly  vi400)  at  the  ago 
of  50,  without  having  arranged  anything  defi- 
nitely for  the  future  of  his  kingdom.  .  .  .  Hun- 
gary reached  her  highest  point  in  the  reign  of 
Mathias  Corvinus,  atid  from  this  time  we  shall 
have  to  watch  her  hopeless  decay.  The  diet, 
divided  by  the  ambition  of  rival  barons,  could 
decide  on  no  national  king,  and  so  turned  to  a 
foreigner.  Wladyslaw  II.,  of  the  [Polish]  house 
of  .lagellon,  vas  elected,  and  thus  a  king  of  Bo- 
henda,  and  aii  old  rival  of  .Mathias,  united  the 
two  crowns  of  St.  Vacslav  and  St.  Stephcju  — 
a  union  wide  I  had  been  so  ardently  hoped  for 
by  ^lathias,  nud  for  which  he  hail  waged  the 
miserable  war  against  Bohenda.  .  .  .  The  be- 
ginning of  the  new  reign  was  not  fortunate. 
Maxinulian  [son  of  the  Emperor  Frederic]  re- 
covered the  Austrian  provinces,  and  John  of 
Poland  declared  war  against  his  brother,  Wladys- 
law, and  obliged  him  to  cede  part  of  Silesia  to 
him.  Maximilian  inv.ided  the  west  of  Hungary, 
.  .  .  ■whence  he  only  cons(;nted  to  retire  after 
Wladyslaw  had  agreed  to  a  treaty,  which  so- 
cured  Hungary  to  the  house  of  Austria,  in  ca.se 
of  Wladyslaw  dying  without  children.  This 
treaty,  in  which  the  king  dispo.sedof  the  country 
without  consulting  the  diet,  roused  imivcrsal  in- 
dignation. .  .  .  Meanwhile,  the  Turks  thronged 
round  the  southern  frontier  of  the  kingdom. 
Bajazet  H.  had  failed  to  capture  Belgrade  in 
1492,  but  he  could  not  be  prevented  from  forcing 
his  way  into  the  valley  of  the  Save,  and  beating 
the  Hungarian  army,  which  was  badly  paid  and 
badly  disciplined.  .  .  .  Wladyslaw  had  one  sou, 
Louis.  Surrounded  by  the  net  of  Austrian  di- 
plomacy, he  had  affianced  this  son  in  his  cradle 
to  Mary  of  Austria,  the  sister  of  Charles  V.,  and 
later  on  he  undertook,  in  defiance  of  public 
oj)lnion,  to  leave  the  crown  to  his  daughter  Anne, 
who  was  betrothed  to  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  if 
Louis  should  die  without  heirs.  ...  To  add  to 
the  miseries  of  his  reign,  a  peasant  rising,  a  ter- 
rible Jacquerie,  took  place.  ...  In  1513,  Car- 
dinal Bacnicz  came  from  Rome,  bringing  with 
him  the  papal  bull  for  a  crusade  against  the  infi- 
dels ;  whereupon  the  i)ea.sants  armed  themselves, 
as  if  they  were  about  to  march  against  the  Turks, 
and  then  turned  their  arms  against  the  nobles. 
This  terrible  insurrection  is  called  in  Hungarian 
history  the  insurrection  of  the  Kurucs  (Kourout- 
ses,  cruciati)  crusaders.  .  .  .  The  chief  leader  of 
the  insurrection,  the  peasant  Dosza,  was  one  of 
the  Szeklcrs  of  Transylvania.  .  .  .  Dosza  was 
beaten  in  a  battle  near  Temesvar,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Their  vengeance  was 
terrible.  Tlie  king  of  the  peasants  was  seated  on 
a  throne  of  fire,  and  crowned  by  the  executioner 
with  a  red-hot  crown.  He  bore  his  frightful 
sufferings  with  a  courage  that  astonished  his 
adversaries.  .  .  .  The  feeble  Wladyslaw  died  in 
1515,  and  the  reign  of  tlie  child-king,  Louis  II., 
may  be  summed  up  in  two  catastrophes,  the  ?oss 
of  Belgrade  and  the  defeat  at  Mohacs.  The 
young  king,  married  in  his  cradle,  was  corrupt 
and  dissolute,  and  quite  incapable  of  governing, 
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nntl  Ills  jfimnliariM  could  not  rise  tn  the  lirijrlit  of 
the  iKciiMioii.  Till'  tliiiiiKfs  (tf  the  kliiifdimi  were 
ill  ^n-iit  tlisonlcr,  iiikI  tli<-  IcadiiiK'  IxinniH  (|iii:r- 
n-lk-d  ( oiiiinimllv  over  llic  Klircds  of  Hovi'n'iL'iiiy 


Btill  h-ft. 


'I  liiH  Htal«'  of  lliinv"'  wiiH  (il     iiu 


{frcatcHt  us«?  to  tli<'  Turku,  for  wldlo  HuiiKary 
•wuH  HinkiiiK  <'V«T  deeper  into  nniireliy,  Turkey 
was  ruled  by  tlie  jrreut  Kovereijrn  who  was  railed 
Hulinmii  tlu'Majrnirteent.  It  \\m  not.  loii^  before 
he  found  ft  i)retext  for  war  in  the  arrest  of  one  of 
Ills  Riibjects  an  a  Hi)y,  and  asneuibled  IiIh  troops 
at  So|)liia,  captured  Hhabats  [Wzabatch'),  laid 
hIckc  to  liel^nide  and  took  it,  making  it  thence- 
forward a  MusHulnian  fortrcHS  (1521).  The  key 
of  the  F)anube  was  now  in  the  handsof  the  Turks. 
.  .  .  King  Louis  begged  for  help  on  every  side. 
.  ,  .  Tlie  Austrian  princes  were  ready  to  help 
liim  from  interested  motives;  but  even  when 
joined  with  Hungary  tliev  were  too  feeble  to 
conquer  the  armies  of  'the  Magnificent.'  On 
the  25th  of  April,  1526,  Holiman  (piitted  Con- 
stantinople, bringing  with  him  1()0,(K)0  men  and 
300  cannon,  taking  up  arms  not  only  against 
Hungary,  but  against  the  empire.     One  of  the 

Iiretexts  for  his  expedition  was  the  captivity  of 
''nineis  I. ;  he  wished,  he  said,  to  save  '  the  bey 
of  France '  from  the  hands  of  the  Germans  and 
their  allies  the  Hungarians.  He  crossed  the  Save 
near  Osiek  (Essek),  captured  Petervardin,  and 
came  up  with  the  Hungarians  at  Mohacs,  on 
the  right  hank  of  the  Danube  (August  26,  152(J). 
The  .Magyar  army  was  commanded  by  the  king 
in  person,  assisted  by  Paul  Tomorj',  archbishop 
of  Kalocsa,  one  of  the  warlike  bishops  of  whom 
Hungary  gives  us  so  many  examples;  ])v  George 
Hzapolyai,  and  by  Peter  Perenyi,  bishop  of 
Nagy-Varad  (Great  Varadin).  Pefenyi  wished 
to  treat  with  the  Turks,  in  order  tof^ain  time 
for  help  to  reach  them  from  Croatia  and  Tran- 
sylvania, but  the  impetuosity  of  Toinory  decided 
on  immediate  battle.  ...  At  first,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  battle  was  in  favour  of  the  Magyars;  l)ut 
Soliman  had  commanded  that  the  front  ranks  of 
his  army  should  give  way  before  the  Hungarian 
cavalry,  and  that  then  the  main  body  of  his 
troops'  should  close  around  them.  When  the 
Magyars  were  thus  easily  within  reach,  they 
were'  overwlielmed  by  the  Turkish  artillery  and 
forced  to  retreat.  They  took  refuge  in  some 
marshy  lan<l,  in  wliicii  many  of  them  lost  their 
lives.  The  king  had  disappeared ;  Tomory  was 
slain ;  seven  bishops,  22  barons,  and  22,000  men 
were  left  upon  the  field.  The  road  to  Buda  lay 
open  before  the  invaders,  and  after  having  laid 
waste  the  whole  country  on  thei:*  way,  they 
reached  the  capital,  where  the  treasures  wliich 
!Mathias  Corvinus  had  collected  in  his  palace  and 
liis  library  were  either  carried  off  or  committed 
to  the  llames.  .  ,  .  Then  the  tide  of  invasion 
gra»lually  retired,  leaving  behind  it  a  land  covered 
with  ruins.  The  independent  existence  of  Hun- 
gary ended  with  Louis  H."— L.  Leger,  Hist,  of 
Amtro-IIiingary,  ch.  15. 

Ai-so  in:  L.  Felbermann,  Jlunoary  and  its 
People,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1526-1567.— Election  of  John  Zapolya 
to  the  throne. — Rival  candidacy  and  election 
of  Ferdinand  of  Austria.— Zapolya's  appeal  to 
the  Turks.— Great  invasion  by  Soliman.— 
Siege  of  Vienna.— The  sultan  master  of  the 
ereater  part  of  the  country.— Progress  of  the 
Reformation.— Soliman's  last  invasion.— "  No 
sooner  was  the  corpse  of  Louis  IL  found  lying  in 


a  marsh,  under  his  mangled  steed,  than  the  neces- 
sity of  sneedily  electing  a  new  monarch  was 
powerfiilly  felt.  Louis  lefi  no  heir  to  the  throne, 
while  his  wife  .Mary,  arehduehess  of  Austria,  far 
from  trying  to  poswss  herself  of  the  helm  of  tho 
state,  WHS  already  on  her  way  to  Vienna,  even 
iM'i'orc  the  results  of  the  batth*  of  Mohacs  had 
become  fully  knf)wn.  The  vacant  throne  fouiul 
thus  an  asi)irant  in  John  Zapolya,  waivod  of 
Tnmsylvania  and  count  of  the  Zips,  who  lav  en- 
ca.iiped  with  a  mighty  army  at  Hzegedln,  on  his 
march  to  the  plain  of  Mohacs.  .  .  .  The  Diet, 
which  met  on  the  plain  of  Rakos  (1526),  pro- 
claimed Zapolya  king.  .  .  .  The  day  of  corona- 
ti(m  was  sfKin  fixed,  the  waivod  receiving  Ids 
royal  unction  at  Weisenburg.  Htephen  Hatory, 
the  palatiii  however,  actuated  by  envy  rather 
than  ambition,  first  attempted  to  oppose  to  tlio 
new  king  the  interests  of  the  widow  of  Louis  IL 
But  the  Austrian  archduchess,  unwilling  to  enter 
tlio  field  as  a  competitor  for  the  crown,  handed 
over  her  role  to  her  brother  Fenlinand  I.  of 
Austria,  who  was  married  to  Anne,  sister  of  tho 
late  Hungarian  king.  Ferdinand  soon  repaired 
to  Presburg,  a  town  beyond  the  reach  of  Zai)oI- 
ya's  anns,  where  he  was  elected  king  of  Hun- 
gary by  an  aristocratic  party,  headed  by  the 
palatine  Batoiy,  Francis  Batthany,  Ban  of  Croa- 
tia, and  Nadasdy."  After  a  fruitless  conference 
between  repn-sentatives  of  the  rival  kings,  they 
proceeded  to  war.  Zapolya  was  "  master  of  the 
whole  c(mntry,  except  some  parts  beyond  the 
Danube,"  but  he  remained  inactive  at  Buda  until 
the  Austrians  surprised  him  there  and  forced  him 
to  evacuate  the  capital.  "Not  able  to  make 
head  against  the  foreign  mercenaries  of  Ferdi- 
nand, Zapolya  was  soon  obliged  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  northern  frontiers,  till  he  left  the 
kingdom  for  Poland,  there  to  solicit  help  and 
concert  measures  for  the  renewal  of  the  war 
(1528)."  Receiving  no  encouragement  from  the 
king  of  Poland,  Zapolya  at  length  addressed 
himself  to  the  great  enemy  of  Hungary,  the  sul- 
tim  Soliman,  and  there  he  met  no  rebuff.  The 
Ottoman  conqueror  made  instant  preparations  to 
enter  Hungary  as  the  champion  of  its  native 
king.  Thereupon  "Zapolya  organized  a  small 
army,  and  crossed  the  frontiers.  His  army  was 
soon  swelled  to  thousands,  and  he  had  possessed 
himself  of  the  greatest  part  of  Upper,  before 
Soliman  began  to  pour  down  on  Lower  Hun- 
gary. .  .  .  Proclaiming  to  the  people  that  his 
army  was  not  come  to  conquer,  but  to  assist 
their  elected  native  king,  Soliman  marched  on- 
wanls,  took  Buda,  Gran,  and  Raab,  all  of  them 
shamelessly  given  up  by  Ferdinand's  merce- 
naries, and  moved  on  unopposed  to  the  walls  of 
Vienna  [1529].  Ferdinand,  in  his  distress,  in- 
voked the  assistance  of  Germany ;  but  his  brother 
[the]  emperor,  as  well  as  tlie  Diet  of  Spires,  en- 
grossed with  Luther  and  his  followers,  .  ,  .  were 
not  forward  to  render  their  assistance.  Vienna, 
however,  thougli  neglected  by  the  German  em- 
peror, was  momentarily  sa\  ed  by  the  advanced 
state  of  the  season;  for  winter  being  at  liand, 
the  Turks,  according  to  their  usage  at  that  sea- 
son, took  their  way  home.  [The  besieging  army 
of  "Turks  is  said  to  have  numbered  250,000  men; 
while  the  river  swarmed  with  400  Turkish  boats. 
Twenty  fierce  assaults  were  made  upon  the 
defenses  of  the  city,  in  as  many  days.  The  sub- 
urbs were  destroyed  and  tho  surrounding  coun- 
try terribly  ravaged.     Before  raising  the  siege, 
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llic  bafflrd  Turk  TiiiiKHjurctl  llidiisiuulsdf  cnptivc*, 
imtliT  tlic  Willis,  only  rnrrviiiK  iiway  into  slavery 
till'  ycMiiig  and  fair  of  Itotii  sexes.  Tlie  repiilso 
of  Soiimun  is  "an  epoeli  in  tlie  liistory  of  the 
world."— Hir  E.  S.  Creasy,  Jlint.  of  the  Ottoman 
Turku,  c/t.OA  .  .  .  Zapolya.  liaviiig  taken  up  liis 
position  in  Buda,  nded  over  tlie  greatest  part 
of  llungnry;  while  Croatia  submitted  to  Ferdi- 
nand. ...  A  useless  war  was  tlius  for  a  while 
carried  on  In-tween  the  two  rival  sovereigns,  in 
the  midst  of  which  Huda  liad  to  sustain  a  heavy 
siege  condiietcd  by  General  Hoggendorf ;  but  the 
garrisvin,  though  reduced  so  far  as  to  be  obliged 
to  eat  h'>rsefle8h,  succeeded  in  repelling  and  rout- 
ing the  Austrian  iK-siegers  (15!{(>)."  Ferdinand 
now  humbled  himself  to  the  sultan,  beseeching 
his  friendship  and  support,  but  in  vain.  Tlie 
war  of  the  rival  kings  went  ou  until  1538,  when 
it  was  suspended  by  what  is  known  as  the  Treaty 
of  Grosswaniein,  which  conceded  to  each  party 
possession  of  the  parts  of  the  country  which  he 
then  occupied ;  wliich  gave  the  whole  to  Zapolya 
if  Ferdinand  died  without  male  issue,  and  the 
whole  t«  Ferdinand  if  Zapolya  died  before  him, 
even  though  Zapolya  should  leave  an  heir— but 
the  heir,  in  this  latter  case,  was  to  marry  Ferdi- 
nand's daughter.  This  treaty  produced  im- 
men.sc  indignation  in  the  country.  "That  the 
never-despairing  and  ambitious  Zapolya  meant 
that  step  rather  as  a  means  of  momentary  repose, 
may  sai't'ly  be  assumed ;  but  the  development  of 
his  schemes  was  arrested  by  the  hand  of  death 
(1540),  whicli  removed  the  weary  warrior  from 
these  scenes  of  blood,  at  the  very  moment  when 
his  ears  were  gladdened  by  the  news  that  he  liad 
become  the  father  of  a  son."  Ferdinand  now 
claimed  the  undivided  sovereignty,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Grosswardein ;  but 
the  queen-dowager  Isabella,  wife  of  John  Za- 

Solya,  maintained  the  rights  of  her  infant  son. 
he  was  supported  by  a  strong  party,  animated 
and  led  by  one  George  Martinussius,  a  priest  of 
extraordinary  powers.  Both  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella appealed  to  the  sulUin,  as  to  an  acknowl- 
edged suzerain.  He  declareil  for  young  Zapolya, 
and  sent  an  army  to  Buda  to  establish  his  author- 
ity, while  another  Turkish  army  occupied  Transyl- 
vania. "  Soliman  soon  followed  in  person,  made 
his  entry  into  Buda  [1541],  which  he  determined 
to  keep  permanently  occupied  during  the  minor- 
ity of  Sigismund ;  and  assuring  Isabella  of  liis  af- 
fection to  the  son  of  John,  bade  her  retire  -vtith  the 
child  to  Transylvania;  a  piece  of  advice  which 
she  followed  not  without  some  reluctance  and 
distrust.  Buda  was  thus  henceforward  govern- 
ed by  a  pasha;  the  army  of  Ferdinand  was 
ruined,  and  Soliman,  under  the  title  of  au  ally, 
became  absolute  lord  of  the  country."  After  a 
few  years  "new  complications  and  difficulties 
arose  in  Transylvaria,  when  Martinussius,  Avho 
was  confirmed  by  Soliman  in  his  capacity  of 
guardian  to  the  young  Sigismund  and  regent  of 
that  country,  began  to  excite  the  suspicion  of 
queen  Isabella.  Ferdinand,  aware  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, marched  an  army  into  Transylvania, 
headed  by  Costaldo,  who  was  instructed  to  gain 
over  the  monk-tutor."  Martinussius  was  won 
by  the  promise  of  a  cardinal's  hat;  with  his  help 
the  queen-dowager  was  coerced  into  abdicating 
in  behalf  of  her  son.  Having  broight  this 
about,  Ferdinand  basely  procured  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  monk  Martmussius.  "'Far  from 
gaining  by  an  act  that  stamped  his  own  name 


with  eternal  .shame,  Ferdinaml  was  soon  driven 
by  (he  Turks  from  Transylvania,  and  lost  even 
tlie  phucs  (Kcupie<l  by  his  tnK)p8  in  Hungary.' 
.  .  .  Transylvania  owned  the  sway  of  Sigismund 
Zapolya,  while  Ferdinand,  in  sjjite  of  the  crown 
of  the  German  empire,  recently  conferred  upon 
him,  .  .  .  was  fain  to  pre8(!rve  in  Ilungiiry  some 
small  districts,  contiguous  to  his  Austrian  do- 
nunions.  ...  In  the  year  1563,  Ferdinand  con- 
voked his  party  at  Presburg,"  and  prevailed 
unon  them  to  go  through  the  form  of  electing 
his  son  .Maximilian  to  the  Hungarian  throne. 
"Ferdinand  soon  after  died  (1504),  h'aving  tlireo 
sons.  Of  these,  Maximilian  succeeded  his  father 
in  Austria;  Ferdinand  inherited  the  Tyrol;  and 
Charles,  the  youngest  son,  got  possession  of 
Styria.  Maximilian,  who,  in  addition  to  his 
Austrian  iloniinions,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Bohemia  and  to  that  of  the  German  emi)iro, 

E roved  as  impotent  in  Hungary  as  his  father  had 
een.  The  Pasha  of  Buda  ruled  the  greater 
part  of  Hungarv  proper;  Sigismund  Zapolya 
continued  to  maintain  his  authority  in  Transyl- 
vania. .  .  .  His  [Maximilian'sJ  reign  left  Hun- 
gary much  the  same  as  it  was  under  his  prede- 
cessor, although  much  credit  is  due  to  the  neutral 
line  of  conduct  lie  observed  in  regard  to  religious 
ailairs.  Unlike  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  religious 
reform  in  Hungary  was  rather  an  additional 
element  in  the  political  conflict  than  its  origina- 
tor. ...  By  the  battle  of  Mohacs,  the  Reforma- 
tion was  freed  from  a  bigoted  king  and  many 
persecuting  prelates ;  while  Ferdinand,  conniv- 
ing at  the  Protestant  party  in  Germany,  was 
witliheld  from  persecuting  it  in  Hungary,  the 
more  so  from  the  dread  that  his  rival  might  win 
the  Protestant  party  to  his  interest.  The  Protes- 
tants thus  increased  in  number  amid  the  din  of 
arms.  .  .  .  The  sectarian  spirit,  though  some- 
what later  than  elsewhere,  found  also  its  way  into 
this  land  of  blood,  and  Hungary  was  soon  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  bodies  of  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists,  besides  a  smaller  number  of  Anabap- 
tists and  Socinians.  .  .  .  Calvin's  followers  were 
mostly  Magyars,  while  Lutheranism  found  its 
centre  point  in  the  German  population  of  Tran- 
sylvania." In  1566,  Maximilian,  encouraged  by 
some  subsidies  obtained  from  his  German  sub- 
jects, began  ho.stilities  against  the  Turks  and 
against  Sigismund  in  Transylvania.  This  pro- 
voked another  formidable  invasion  by  the  great 
sultan  Soliman.  The  progress  of  the  Turk  was 
stopped,  however,  at  the  fortress  of  Szigeth,  by  a 
small  garrison  of  3,000  men,  commanded  by  Nich- 
olas Zriny.  These  devoted  men  resisted  the  whole 
army  of  the  Moslems  for  nearly  an  entire  month, 
and  perished,  every  one,  without  surrendering 
their  trust.  Soliman,  furious  at  the  loss  of 
20,000  men,  and  the  long  delay  which  their  ob- 
stinate valor  caused  him,  died  of  apoplexy  while 
the  siege  went  on.  This  brought  the  expedi- 
tion to  an  end,  and  Maximilian  "bought  a  new 
peace  at  the  hands  of  Sclim  II.,  son  of  Soliman, 
for  a  tribute  of  30,000  ducats  (1567).  Shortly 
after,  Maximilian  was  also  relieved  of  Lis  rival, 
John  Sigismund  Zapolya,  who  died  a  sudden 
death." — E.  Szabad,  Hungary,  Past  and  Present, 
pt.  2,  ch.  1. 

Also  in  :  R.  W.  Fraser,  Turkey,  Ancient  and 
Mmlern,  ch.  12-13. 

A.  D.  1567-1604.  —  Successive  disturbances 
in  Transylvania.- Cession  of  the  principality 
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to  the  House  of  Austria,  and  consequent  re- 
volt. —  Rrliffioua  persecutions  of  Rodolph.  - 
Successful  rebellion  of  Botskai.  —  Continued 
war  with  the  Turks.— Join:  Siffismoiid  Zapolyii 
r('fu«Mi|  lit  (IrMt  to  Im-  Inrliidcd  in  the  ncmc  wliicli 
Mnxiiniliim  urnmjfcd  with  t\u'  Turku,  ami  en 
driivorc<l  to  Htir  up  iin  Instirrcction  in  llinij^iiry ; 
t>ut  IiIh  Hcln-mo  liiilcil.  nnd  "Uc  Untl  no  rcsounn 
but  to  luTi'pt  the  torniH  of  peuro  offtTcd  by  Mux- 
iniiliun,  whifh  were  iidviuitn'rcous  to  both  pur 
ticH.  He  cnguxrtl  not  to  nHHuinc  lio  title  of  kiu)( 
of  IFun){iiry,  cxci-pt  in  his  corn  mondcnce  with 
tin-  Turks,  nnd  to  n<'kno\vlf(luo  iln^  «'mn('ror  hh 
kin^',  his  Hiipcrior  and  niiiKtcr;  in  addition  to 
TranHyivania,  as  an  hereditary  prineii)ality,  he 
Mas  to  retain  for  life  the  counties  of  liiiiar  nnd 
Marinarosch,  with  ('rasna  and  Zolnok,  and  what- 
ever territories  he  could  recover  from  the  Turks. 
In  return,  the  emperor  prondwd  to  confer  on  him 
one  of  his  nieces  in  inarriaKe,  and  to  cedt!  to  him 
Oppelen  in  Bilesin,  if  exi)elled  from  Transylvania. 
On  tlie  death  of  John  Sigismond  without  issue 
nnile,  Transylvania  was  to  bo  considered  as  an 
elective  prineijmlity,  dependent  on  the  crown  of 
Ilungary.     The  intended  niarringo  did  not  tak(! 

Since,  for  Jolin  Sigismond  dying  on  the  Ktth  of 
larch,  1571,  soon  after  the  peace,  nil  his  posses- 
sions in  Hungary  reverted  to  Mnximilian.  The 
diet  of  Transylvania  chose  Stephen  Hathori,  who 
bad  acted  with  great  reputation  as  the  general 
and  minister  of  John  Higismond;  nnd  Maximil- 
ian, although  he  had  recommended  another  per- 
B<)n,  prudently  conllrmed  the  choice.  .  .  .  The 
new  waivcnle  was  nccr)rdingly  confirmed,  both  by 
3Iaximilian  and  the  Turks,  t(K)k  the  oath  of  tidel- 
Ity  to  the  crown  of  Hungary,  and  continued  to 
live  on  terms  of  friendship  and  concord  with  the 
emperor.  .  .  .  Maximilian  being  of  a  delicate 
constitution,  nn<l  declining  in  health,  employed 
the  lost  years  of  his  reign  in  taking  precautions 
to  secure  his  dignities  and  possessions  for  his 
descendants.  Having  first  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  Hungarian  states,  his  eldest  son  Khodolph 
was,  in  1573,  crowned  king  of  Hungary,  in  a 
diet  at  Presburgh."  Subsequently,  the  election 
of  Rhodolph  by  the  Bohemian  diet  was  likewise 
procured,  and  he  was  crowned  king  of  Bohemia 
on  the  22d  of  September,  1575.  A  few  weeks 
later,  the  same  son  was  chosen  and  crowned  king 
of  the  Romans,  which  secured  his  succession  to 
the  imperial  dii^nity.  This  latter  crown  fell  to 
him  the  followmg  year,  when  his  father  died. 
Educated  in  Spain  and  by  the  Jesuits,  the  new 
emperor  was  easily  persuaded  to  reverse  the  tol- 
erant policy  of  his  father,  and  to  adopt  measures 
of  repression  and  persecution  against  the  Prot- 
estants, in  the  Austrian  provinces,  in  Hungary 
and  in  Bohemia,  which  could  not  long  be  endured 
without  resistance.  "The  first  object  of  Rho- 
dolph had  been  to  secure  his  dominions  in  Hun- 
gary against  the  Turks.  In  order  to  diminish 
the  enormous  expense  of  defending  the  distant 
fortresses  on  the  side  of  Croatia,  he  transferred 
that  country,  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  to  his  uncle 
Charles,  duke  of  Styria,  who,  from  the  contiguity 
of  his  dominions,  was  better  able  to  provide  for 
its  securitjy-.  Charles  accordingly  constructed  the 
fortress  of  Carlstadt,  on  the  Kulpa,  which  after- 
wards became  the  capital  of  Croatia,  and  a  mili- 
tai^  station  of  the  highest  importance.  He  also 
divided  the  ceded  territory  into  numerous  ten- 
ures, which  he  conferred  on  freelwoters  and  ad- 
venturers of  every  nation,  and  thus  formed  a 


singular  species  of  military  colonv.  This  feudal 
fNlahliKhtnent  gradually  extendeif  along  the  fron- 
tiers of  Sclavonia  and  ('roatiu.  and  not  only  <'on- 
tributed,  at  the  time,  to  ciiei  k  the  incursions  of 
the 'I'urks,  bu*  afterwards  supplied  that  lawlesa 
and  irregular,  though  fornddalde  ndlitary  force 
.  .  .  wlu),  under  the  names  of  Croats,  I'andours, 
nnd  other  barbarous  appellations,  spread  such 
terror  among  the  enemies  of  Austria  on  the  sidu 
of  Europe.  .  .  .  Notwitlistanding  the  nrndsticc 
concluded  willi  the  Hullan  by  Maximilian,  and 
its  renewal  by  Rhodolph  in  \'iHi  and  15U1,  a  ]ired- 
ntory  wnrfare  had  never  ceased  along  the  fron- 
tiers." The  truce  of  151)1  was  ({uickly  broken  in 
a  more  positive  way  by  Hultan  Anuirath,  whose 
forces  invaded  Croatia  and  laid  siege  to  Hiseck. 
They  were  attacked  there  and  driven  from  their 
lines,  with  a  loss  of  I'J.OOO  men.  "  Irritated  by 
this  defeat,  .  .  .  Aniurath  published  a  formal 
declaration  of  war,  nnd  poured  his  numerous 
hordes  into  Hungary  and  Croatia.  The  two  fol 
lowing  years  were  passed  in  various  sh.'ges  and 
engagements,  attended  with  alternate  success  and 
defeat;  but  the  advantage  ultinnitely  rested  on 
the  side  of  the  Turks,  by  the  capture  of  Hiseck 
nnd  Raab.  In  1505,  a  more  favourable  though 
tempi. rary  turn  was  given  to  the  Austrian  alTairs, 
by  the  defection  of  the  prince  of  Transylvaida 
from  the  Turks.  On  the  elevation  of  Stephen 
Bathori  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  his  brother 
Christopher  8ucc<!eded  him  as  walvode  of  Tran- 
sylvania, and,  dying  in  1583,  left  an  infant  son,. 
Higismond,  under  the  protection  of  the  Porte. 
Sigismond,  who  possessed  the  high  spirit  and 
talents  of  his  fandly,  had  scarcely  assumr-d  the 
reins  of  government  before  he  liberuted  himself 
from  the  galling  yoke  of  the  Turks,  nnd  in  1505 
concluded  an  oilensive  alliance  with  the  house  of 
Austria.  ...  He  was  to  retain  Transylvaida  as 
an  independent  principality,  the  part  of  Hun- 

fjary  which  he  still  held,  nnd  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
achia.  .  .  .  The  conquests  of  Iwth  parties  were 
to  be  equally  divided.  ...  By  this  important 
alliance  the  house  of  Austria  was  delivered  from 
an  enemy  who  had  always  divided  its  efforts, 
and  made  a  powerful  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
Turks.  Sigismond  signalised  himself  by  his  he- 
roic courage  anil  military  skill;  uniting  with  the 
wnivodes  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  he  de- 
feated the  grand  vizir,  Sinan,  took  Turjjovitch 
by  storm,  and  drove  the  Turks  back  in  disgrace 
towanft  Constantinople.  Assisted  by  this  diver- 
sion, the  Austrians  in  Hungary  were  likewise 
successful,  and  not  only  checked  the  progress  of 
the  Turks,  but  distinguished  their  arms  by  the 
recovery  of  Gran  and  Vissegrad.  This  turn  of 
success  roused  the  sultan  Mahomet,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Amurath.  .  .  .  He  put  himself,  in 
150G,  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  led  them  into 
Hungary,  took  Erlnu,  and  defeating  the  Austri- 
ans under  the  archduke  Maximilian,  the  late- 
ness of  the  season  alone  prevented  him  from 
carrying  his  arms  into  Austria  and  Upper  Hun- 
gary, which  were  exposed  by  the  loss  of  Raab  and 
Erlau.  As  Mahomet  could  not  a  second  time 
tear  himself  from  the  seraglio,  the  war  was  carried 
on  without  vigour,  and  the  season  passed  rather 
in  truces  than  in  action.  But  this  year,  though 
little  distinguished  by  military  events,  was  mem- 
orable for  the  cession  of  Transylvania  to  Rho- 
dolph, by  the  brave  yet  fickle  Sigismond,  iu  ex- 
change for  the  lordships  of  Ratibor  and  Oppelen 
in  Silesia,  with  an  annual  pension."    The  capri- 
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cious  HlKiHinitiul,  howcvpr,  wum  npcntinj;  of  liis 
lmr;;aiii,  ncliiiiiifd  iiiul  ri'covfrcil  IiIh  TniUMvlviv- 
iiiiiii  (loiiiiiiiiiti.  hut  only  til  r('si};ii  it  iiv'iiin,  in  151)1), 
to  Ills  uncif,  utid  itK>ii»  to  ri'linsNi'HH  it.  Not  un- 
til IHO'i,  itfttT  inticli  tl^'litinK  and  diHonlor.  wim 
tlic  tlcklc-niindi  d  iind  troiiltlcHonif  prince  Hciit 
tiniilly  to  retirement,  in  Itolieniiit.  TriiiiMyiviinia 
was  then  plaeed  under  tiie  Koverninent  of  the 
ini|)erial  K<'»('''<'l  HaHta.  "  lliseruel  and  despotic. 
adniiniHtration  driving  tlie  natives  to  dcHpair, 
they  found  a  chief  in  Mose.s  T/ekeli,  wlio,  with 
other  magnates,  after  luelTectually  opposing  tlie 
CHtahliHiiiUent  of  the  AuHtrian  government,  had 
Hou;<ht  a  refugo  among  tlic  TurltH.  Tzekeli,  at 
the  head  of  hm  feUow  exilcH,  usHlsted  hy  hixlieH 
of  Turks  and  Tanars,  enUired  the  country,  was 
Joined  hy  nuinerouM  adliereiits,  and,  liaving  ol)- 
taincd  piiHseHsion  of  tlic  capital  and  thu  adjacent 
fortresses,  was  elected  af.d  Inaugurated  prince  of 
TnuiHylvanla.  His  reign,  however,  was  scarcely 
more  permanent  than  that  of  his  predecessor; 
for,  Itefori!  ho  could  ex|U'l  the  Germans,  lie  was, 
in  1003,  defeated  hy  the  new  walvodc  of  Wal- 
lachia,  and  killed  in  the  confushm  of  the  hattle. 
Inconsequence  of  this  disaster,  his  followers  dis- 
persed, and  liastu  again  recovered  possession  of 
the  principality.  During  these  revolutions  in 
Transylvania,  Hungary  had  heen  '.he  scene  of  in- 
cessant warfare  between  the  Austrians  and  the 
Tur^s,  which  exhausted  both  parties  with  little 
ndv.  tago  to  either.  .  .  .  KluHiolph  liad  long 
lost  the  contldencc  of  hia  Hungarian  subjects. 
...  He  treated  the  complaints  and  remon- 
stmncesof  his  subjects  with  contempt  and  Indif- 
ference ;  and  the  cJerman  troops  being  free  from 
control,  filled  the  country  with  devastation  and 
nillage.  While,  however,  ho  abandoned  the  civil 
and  military  alTairs  to  chance,  or  to  the  will  of  his 
offlcers,  he  laboured  to  fetter  his  subjects  witli  re- 
ligious restrictions,  and  thoniost  intolerant  edicts 
were  issued  against  the  Protestants,  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  .  .  .  The  disaffected  in- 
creasing in  numl)ers,  soon  found  a  leader  In 
Stephen  Botskai,  the  principal  magnate  of  Upper 
Hungary,  uncle  of  8igismond  Bathori.  .  .  .  Tlie 
discontents  In  Transylvania,  arising  from  the 
same  causes  as  the  rebellion  in  Hungary,  greatly 
contributed  to  the  success  of  Botskai.  .  .  .  Being 
in  1004  assisted  by  a  Turkish  army,  which  the  new 
sultan,  Achmet,  despatched  into  Transylvania, 
he  soon  expelled  the  Austrians,  and  was  tornmlly 
inaugurated  sovereign.  .  .  .  But  Botskanv  as 
too  (lisinterest^'d  or  too  prudent  to  accept  the 
regal  dignity  [as  king  of  Hungary,  which  the 
grand  vizier  of  tlie  sultan  proclaimed  him].  .  .  . 
He  acted,  however,  with  the  same  vigour  and 
activity  as  if  he  had  a  crown  lo  acquire :  before 
tlie  close  of  the  campaign  he  c  ■iqiiered  all  Upper 
Hungary,  almost  to  the  wall  or  Presburgh ;  at 
the  same  time  the  Turks  rciuccd  Qnin,  Visse 
grad  and  Novigrad."-— W.  Coxe,  Mist,  of  tlie 
IIouHe  of  Austria,  eh.  38-42  (».  2). 

Also  in:  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  Ilist.  of  the 
Prot.  Church  in  Iluiigary,  eh.  12-20. 

A.  D.  1595-1606.— The  Turkish  war,— Great 
defeat  at  Cerestes.— The  Peace  of  Sitvatorok. 
—  '  The  disasters  which  the  Turkish  arms  were 
now  experiencing  in  \yallachia  and  Hungary 
made  the  Sultan's  best  statesmen  anxious  that 
the  sovereign  should,  after  the  manner  of  his 
great  ancestors,  head  his  troops  in  person,  and 
endeavour  to  give  an  auspicious  change  to  the 
fortune  of  the  war.  .  .  .  The  Imperialists,  under 


the  Archduke  Maximilian  and  the  Hungarian 
Count  I'falfy,  aided  by  the  revo!t«'d  princes  of 
tli<;  Daniibian  l'riiici|)alitieH,  dealt  defeat  and  dis- 
<'Muragement  among  th(>  Ottoman  ranks,  and 
wrung  numerous  fortresses  and  districts  from  tlu! 
empire.  Tint  cities  of  Gran,  Wissgrad,  and  Ba- 
iKicsa,  had  fallen;  and  meH-sciigers  in  speedy aiic- 
cession  announced  the  loss  of  Ibrail,  Varna, 
Kilic,  Ismail,  Silistria,  Kustihuk,  Bucharest,  and 
Akerman.  These  tidings  at  last  rou.sed  the  moii 
arch  in  Ids  liareni.  .  .  .  Mahomet  III  left  his 
capital  for  the  frontier  In  the  .lune  of  l,""!!))).  .  .  . 
Tlie  display  of  the  sacred  Hluiulard  of  the  Prophet, 
which  now  for  the  llrst  time  was  unfurled  over  a 
Turkish  army,  excited  .  .  .  the  zeal  of  the  Trie 
Believers.  .  .  .  TheGrand  Vizier,  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
Hassan  Hokolli  Pacha,  and  ('i(;ala  Piulia,  were 
the  princi|)al  commanders  uixler  the  Hultan.  .  .  . 
The  Archduke  Maximilian,  who  commanded  tho 
Imperialists,  retired  at  first  before  the  sujierior 
numbers  of  the  great  Ottoman  army;  niid  the 
Sultan  besieged  an<l  captured  Erlau.  The  Im- 
perialists now  liaving  effected  a  junction  with 
the  Transylvanian  troops  under  Princo  Bigis- 
mund,  advanced  again,  though  t(H)  late  to  save 
Erlau;  and  on  October  2Urd,  ir)(»W,  the  two  armies 
were  in  presence  of  each  other  on  th(!  marshy 
plain  of  Cerestes,  through  which  tlie  waters  of 
tho  Ciiicia  ooze  towards  tho  river  Theiss.  There 
were  three  days  of  battle  at  Cerestes."  Be- 
peatedly,  the  effeminate  Hultan  wished  to  order  a 
retreat,  or  to  betake  himself  to  flight ;  but  was 
persuaded  by  his  counsellors  to  remain  on  tho 
field,  though  safely  removed  from  the  conllict. 
On  the  third  day  tho  battle  was  decided  in  favor 
of  tlio  Turks  by  a  charge  of  their  cavalry  under 
CM'  ala.  "Terror  and  tliglit  spre.id  through  every 
di\iNionof  the  Imperialists;  and  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  from  the  time  wlien  Cicala  began  his 
charge,  JIaximllian  and  Bigismuiid  were  Hying 
for  their  lives,  without  a  single  Christian  regi- 
ment keeping  their  ranks,  or  making  an  endeav- 
our to  rally  and  cover  the  retreat.  TiO.OOO  Ger- 
mans and  Traiisylvanians  perished  in  the  marshes 
or  Ix'neath  the  Ottoman  sabre.  .  .  .  Mahomet 
III.  eagerly  returned  after  the  battle  to  Constan- 
tinopU;,  to  receive  felicitations  and  adulation  for 
Ills  victory,  and  to  resume  his  usual  life  of 
voluptuous  indolence.  Tho  war  in  Hungary 
was  prolonged  for  several  years,  until  the  jieacc 
of  Sitvatorok  [November  11,  1600]  in  the  reign 
of  Mahomet's  successor.  .  .  .  No  change  of  im- 
portance was  made  in  the  territorial  possessions 
of  either  party,  except  that  the  Princo  of  Transyl- 
vania was  a(lmitted  as  party  to  the  treaty,  and 
that  province  became  to  some  extent,  thougli  not 
entirely,  independent  of  the  Ottoman  Empire." 
— Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  Hist,  of  the  Ottonuin,  Turks, 
eh.  12. 

A.  D.  1606-1660.— The  Pacification  of  Vi- 
.?nna.  —  Gabriel  Bethlem  of  Transylvania  and 
!;he  Bohemian  revolt. — Participation  and  ex- 
perience in  the  Thirty  Years  War. — In  1006, 
the  Archduke  Mathias  —  wlio  had  lately  been 
appointed  to  the  governorship  of  Hungary,  and 
who  had  been  acknowledged,  by  a  secret  com- 
pact among  the  members  of  the  llapsburg  family 
as  the  head  of  their  House  —  arranged  tlie  terms 
of  a  peace  with  Botskai.  This  treaty,  called  the 
"Pacification  of  Vienna,"  restored  the  religious 
toleration  that  had  been  practised  by  Fcrtlinand 
and  Maximilian;  provided  that  Mathias  bliould 
be  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom;  gave  to 
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Botsknl  the  title  of  Prince  of  Transylvania  and 
part  of  Hungary;  and  stipulated  tliat  ou  the 
failure  of  his  mule  issue  these  territories  should 
revert  to  the  House  of  Austria.  "This  treaty, 
at  last,  restored  peace  to  Hungary,  but  at  the 
expense  of  her  unity  and  independence.  Some 
idea  may  he  formed  of  the  state  of  weakness  and 
la.s8itude  to  which  these  long  wars  had  reduced 
the  country  .  .  .  by  a  statement  of  the  divisions 
into  wliich  it  had  been  split  \ip  h^  the  Tarious 
factions.  Hungary,  with  Croatia,  Sclavonia, 
and  the  frontiers,  was  then  reckoned  to  (..over  au 
area  of  4,427  square  miles,  and  Transylvania  one 
of  736.  Of  these  5,163  miles,  Turkey  possessed 
1,859;  Bolskni  in  Hungary  1,346,  in  Transylva- 
nia 736=2,082;  and  Austria  only  1,222.  Botskai 
died  in  1606,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sigismond 
liakoczi,  who,  however,  soon  abdicated  in  favour 
of  Gabriel  Bathori. "  At  this  time  the  plans  of 
the  Austrian  family  for  taking  the  reins  of 
power  out  of  the  feeble  and  careless  liands  of  the 
Emperor  Rodolph,  and  giving  them  to  his  more 
energetic  brother,  the  Archduke  Mathias,  came 
to  a  head  (see  Germany  :  A.  D.  1556-1609). 
Mathias  "marched  into  Bohemia':  and  Rodolph, 
after  a  feeble  resistance,  found  himself  aban- 
doned by  all  his  supporters,  and  compelled  to 
resign  into  the  hands  of  Mathias  Hungary,  Aus- 
tria and  Moravia,  and  to  guarantee  to  him  the 
succession  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia ;  Mathias  in 
the  meantime  bearing  the  title  of  king  elect  of 
that  kingdom,  with  the  consent  of  the  states. 
Rodolph  at  the  same  time  delivered  up  the  Hun- 
garian regalia,  which  for  some  time  past  had 
been  kept  at  Prague."  Before  his  coronation, 
Mathias  was  required  by  the  Hungarian  diet  to 
sign  a  compact,  guaranteeing  religious  V'  ,.ty; 
stipulating  that  the  Hungarian  Chamber  of  Fi- 
nances should  be  independent  of  thai  of  Austria, 
that  all  olHces  and  employments  should  be  filled 
by  natives,  and  that  the  Jesuits  should  possess 
no  real  property  in  the  country.  The  peace  of  the 
country  was  soon  disturbed  by  another  revolu- 
tion in  Transylvania.  "Gabriel  Bathori,  who 
had  succeeded  Sigismond  Bathori  on  the  throne 
of  the  principality,  had  suffered  his  licentious- 
ness to  tempt  him  into  insulting  the  wives  of 
some  of  the  nobles,  who  instantly  fell  upon  him 
and  murdered  him;  and  in  his  place  Gabriel 
Bethlem,  a  brave  warrior  and  an  able  statesman, 
■was  unanimously  elected,  w  ith  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  sultan.  Under  his  govern- 
ment his  dominions  enjoyed  a  full  measure  of 
peace  and  tranquillity',  and  began  to  recover  from 
the  horrible  devastations  of  preceding  years.  He 
did  not,  however,  assume  his  dignity  without 
dispute.  Transylvania  had  been  secured  to  the 
house  of  Austria  on  the  deatli  of  Botskai,  by  the 
Pacification  of  Vienna,  and  Mathias  was,  of 
course,  now  anxious  to  enforce  his  rights,  and  he 
considered  the  present  opportunity  (1611)  favour- 
able, as  the  Turks  were  engaged  "in  wars  on  the 
side  of  Asia  and  Poland.  Ho  therefore  sum- 
moned a  diet  of  the  empire,  to  the  throne  of 
which  he  had  succeeded  in  1613  by  the  death  of 
Rodolph.  .  .  .  But  the  diet  refused  all  aid,"  and 
he  was  forced  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  sultan 
for  the  further  period  of  twenty  years.  "No 
mention  being  made  in  it  of  Transylvania,  the 
rights  of  Gabriel  Bethlem  were  thus  tacitly  rec- 
ognised. Mathias  died  soon  after,  in  1619, 
leaving  his  crown  to  his  cousin,  Fenlinand  II." 
Then  followed  the  renewed  attempt  of  an  iiu- 


pnriiil  bigot  to  crush  Protestantism  in  .  domin- 
ions, and  the  Bohemian  revolt  (see  iJOUK.MiA: 
A.  D.  1611-1618)  which  kindled  the  flames  of  the 
"Thirty  Years  War."  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania were  in  sympathy  with  Bohemia.  "Ga- 
briel Bethlem  entered  Hungary,  in  answer  to  the 
call  of  the  Protestants  of  that  country,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army  —  took  Cassau,  Tiernaii, 
Newhasel,  dispersed  the  imperial  forces  under 
ITomonai,  sent  18,000  men  to  enforce  Count 
Thurn,  got  possession  of  Presburg  by  tieachery, 
and  seized  upon  the  regalia."  The  cause  of  the 
Bohemians  was  lost  at  the  battle  of  the  White 
Mountain,  before  Prague;  but  "Gabriel  Beth- 
lem lor  a  long  time  supported  the  prestige 
acfpilred  by  his  earlier  successes.  He  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  Hungary,  and  obtained  consider- 
able advantages  over  two  generals  of  ability  and 
reputation."  But  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded at  length,  according  to  which  Gabriel 
surrendered  the  crown  and  royal  title,  receiving 
the  duchies  of  Oppelen  and  Ratibor  in  Silesia, 
and  seven  counties  of  Hungary,  together  with 
Cassau,  Tokay,  and  other  towns.  Ferdinand 
promised  complete  toleration  to  the  Protestants, 
but  was  not  faithful  to  his  promise,  and  war  was 
soon  resumed.  Bethlem  "collected  an  army  of 
45,000  men,  joined  his  forces  with  those  of  Mans- 
feldt,  the  general  of  the  confederacy  [the  Protes- 
tant Union],  after  his  victory  over  the  imperial- 
ists at  Presburg;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Bashaw  of  Buda  entered  Lower  Hungary  at  the 
head  of  a  large  force,  captured  various  fortresses 
in  the  district  of  Gran,  and  laid  siege  to  Novi- 
grad.  They  were  opposed  by  two  able  generals, 
the  famous  Wallenstein  and  Swartzemberg, 
but  without  checking  their  progress.  Wallen- 
stein, however,  followed  Marsfeldt  into  Hun- 
gary, where  the  two  armies  remained  for  some 
time  inactive  in  the  presence  of  one  another;  but 
famine,  disease,  and  the  approach  of  winter  at 
last  brought  the  contest  to  a  close.  The  king  of 
Denmark  had  been  defeated,  and  Gabriel  Beth- 
lem began  to  fear  that  the  whole  force  of  the 
Austrians  would  now  be  directed  against  him, 
and  concluded  a  truce.  The  bashaw  of  Buda 
feared  the  winter,  and  followed  his  example ;  and 
Mansfeldt,  finding  himself  thus  abandoned,  dis- 
banded his  soldiers  [see  Germany:  A.  D.  1624- 
1626].  .  .  .  The  treaty  of  peace  was  again  re- 
newed, the  truce  with  the  Turks  prolonged." 
Gabriel  Bethlem,  or  Bethlem  Gabor,  died  in  1629. 
"  The  Transylvanians  elected  George  Rakotski  to 
fill  his  place,  and  during  nearly  four  years  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
peace."  Then  they  were  again  disturbed  by 
attempts  of  Ferdinand  to  reduce  Transylvania  to 
the  state  of  an  Austrian  province,  and  >  v  hostile 
measures  against  the  Protestants.  T.-  •  latter 
continued  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand  II.  (i'637), 
and  under  his  son  Ferdinand  III.  Rakotski  in- 
spired an  insurrection  of  the  Hungarians  which 
became  formidable,  and  which,  joining  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Swedes,  then  warring  in  Germany, 
extorted  from  the  emperor  a  very  favorable 
treaty  of  peace  (1647).  "At  the  same  time  Fer- 
dinand caused  his  son  of  the  same  name,  and  elder 
brother  of  Leopold,  to  be  elected  and  crowned 
king.  During  his  short  reign,  the  country  wab 
tranquil ;  but  in  1654  he  died,  leaving  his  rights 
to  Leopold.  The  reign  of  Leopold  [1655-1097] 
was  a  period  which  witnessed  events  more  im- 
portant to  Hungary  than  any  which  preceded  it, 
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or  liiive  followed  it,  save  only  the  revolutionary 
years,  1848  and  1849.  No  monarch  of  the  house 
of  Au.striu  had  ever  made  so  determiued  attacks 
upon  Hungarian  liberty,  and  to  none  did  the 
Hungarians  oppose  a  braver  and  more  strenuous 
resistance.  Nothing  was  left  untried  on  the  one 
side  to  overthrow  the  constitution ;  nothing  was 
left  untried  on  the  other  to  uphold  and  defentl 
it."— E.  L.  Godkin,  Ilixt.  of  Iluuuary,  ch.  irj-17. 
A.  D.  1660-1664. — Turkish  attacks  on  Upper 
Hungary. — The  battle  of  St.  Gothard. — Liber- 
ation of  Transylvania.— A  twenty  years  truce. 
— "Hostilities  had  reco.nnienced,  in  1660,  be- 
tween the  Ottoman  empire  and  Austria,  on  ac- 
count of  Transylvania.  The  Turk  was  suzerain 
of  Transylvania,  and  directly  held  Buda  and  the 
part  of  Ilungary  on  the  west  and  south  of  the 
Danube,  projecting  like  a  wedge  between  Upper 
Hungary,  Styria,  and  Vienna.  George  Rakoczi, 
Prince  of  Transylvania,  having  perislied  in  com- 
bat against  the  Sultan,  his  suzerain,  the  Turks 
liad  pursued  the  House  of  Rakoczi  into  the  do- 
mains which  it  possessed  in  Upper  Hungary. 
The  Rakoczis,  and  the  new  prince  elected  by  the 
Trausylvanians,  Kemeni,  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
emperor.  The  Italian,  Montecuculi,  the  greatest 
military  chieftain  in  the  service  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  expelled  the  Turks  from  a  part  of 
Transylvania,  but  could  not  maintain  himself 
there;  Kemeni  was  killed  iu  a  skirmish.  The 
Turks  installed  their  protege,  Michael  Abaffl,  in 
his  place,  and  renewed  their  attacks  against 
Upper  Hungary  (1661-1662).  The  secret  of  these 
ftlternations  lay  in  the  state  of  feeling  of  the 
Hungarians  and  Trausylvanians,  who,  continu- 
ally divided  between  two  oppressors,  the  Turk 
and  the  Austrian,  and  too  weak  to  rid  themselves 
of  either,  ahvays  preferred  the  absent  to  the 
present  master.  .  .  .  Religious  distrust  also  com- 
plicated political  distrust;  Protestantism,  crushed 
in  Bohemia,  remained  powerful  and  irritated  in 
Hungary.  The  emperor  demanded  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Germanic  Diet  and  all  the  Christian 
states  against  the  enemy  of  Christianity.  .  .  . 
Louis  XIV.,  at  the  first  request  of  Leopold,  sup- 
ported by  the  Pope,  replied  by  offers  so  magnifi- 
cent that  they  appalled  the  Emperor.  Louis 
proposed  not  less  than  60,000  auxiliaries,  half  to 
be  furnished  by  Francs,  half  by  the  Alliance  of 
the  Rhine ;  that  is,  by  the  confederates  of  France 
in  Germany.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  .  .  .  would 
have  gladly  been  able  to  dispense  with  the  aid 
of  France  and  his  confederates;  but  the  more 
pressing  danger  prevailed  over  the  more  remote. 
The  Turks  had  made  a  great  effort  during  tlie 
sunmier  of  1663.  The  second  of  the  Kiouproug- 
lis,  the  Vizier  Achmet,  taking  Austrian  Hungary 
in  the  rear,  had  crossed  the  Danube  at  Buda  with 
100,000  fighting  men,  invaded  the  country  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  >  the  Carpathians,  and 
hurled  his  Tartars  to  tne  doors  of  Presburg  and 
Olmlltz.  Montecuculi  had  with  great  ditliculty 
been  able  to  maintain  himself  on  the  island  of 
Schlltt,  a  species  of  vast  intrenched  camp  formed 
by  nature  in  front  of  Presburg  and  Vienna.  The 
fortified  towns  of  Upper  Hungary  fell  one  after 
another,  and  the  Germanic  Diet,  which  Leopold 
had  gone  to  Ratisbon  to  meet,  replied  with 
maddening  dilatoriness  to  the  urgent  entreaties 
of  the  head  of  the  Empire.  The  Diet  voted  no 
effective  aid  until  February,  1664;  but  the  Alli- 
ance of  the  Rhine,  in  particular,  had  already  ac- 
corded 6,500  soldiers,  on  condition  that  the  Diet 


sliould  decide,  before  separating,  certain  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Westphalia.  The  Pope,  Spain,  and  the  Italian 
Stat'"  furnished  subsidies.  Louis  ijcrsisted  iu 
offes.iig  nothing  but  soldiers,  and  Leopold  re- 
signed himself  to  accept  6,000  Frenchmen.  He 
had  no  reason  to  rei)ent  it.  .  .  .  When  the  junc- 
tion was  effected  [July,  1664],  the  position  of 
the  Imperialists  was  one  of  great  peril.  They 
li:ul  resumed  the  offensive  on  the  south  of  the 
Danube  in  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  but  this 
diversion,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Montecuculi, 
had  succeeded  ill.  The  Grand  Vizier  had  re- 
pulsed them,  and,  after  carrying  back  his  prin- 
cipal forces  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
tlireatened  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Raab  and 
invade  Styria  and  Austria.  The  Coufeilerate 
army  was  in  a  condition  to  stand  the  shock  just 
at  the  decisive  moment.  An  attempt  of  the 
Turks  to  cross  the  Raab  at  the  bridge  of  Ker- 
ment  was  repulsed  by  COligni  [commauding  tlic 
French],  July  26,  1664.  The  Grand  Vizier  reas- 
cended  the  Itaab  to  St.  Gothard,  where  were  the 
headquarters  of  the  Confederates,  and,  on  Au- 
gust 1,  the  attack  was  made  by  all  the  Mussul- 
man forces.  The  janizaries  and  spahis  crossed 
the  river  and  overthrew  the  troops  of  the  Diet 
and  a  part  of  the  Imperial  regiments ;  the  Ger- 
mans rallied,  but  the  Turks  were  continually  re- 
inforced, and  the  whole  Mussulman  army  was 
soon  found  united  on  the  other  side  of  the  Raab. 
The  battle  seemed  lost,  when  the  French  moved. 
It  is  said  that  Achmet  Kiouprougli,  ou  seeing 
the  young  noblemen  pour  forth,  with  their  uni- 
forms decked  with  ribbons,  and  their  blond  pe- 
rukes, asked,  '  Who  are  these  maidens  ? '  The 
'  maidens '  broke  the  terrible  janizaries  at  the 
fiist  shock ;  the  mass  of  the  TurKish  army  paused 
and  recoiled  on  itself;  the  Confederate  army,  re- 
animated by  the  example  of  the  French,  rushed 
forward  and  charged  on  the  whole  line;  the 
Turks  fell  back,  at  first  slowly,  their  faces  to- 
wards the  enemy,  then  lost  footing  and  fled  pre- 
cipitately^ to  the  river  to  recross  it  under  the  fire  of 
the  Christians ;  they  filled  it  with  their  corpses. 
The  fatigue  of  the  troops,  the  night  that  super- 
vened, the  waters  of  *he  Raab,  swelled  the  next 
day  by  a  storm,  and  above  all  the  lack  of  har- 
mony among  the  generals,  prevented  the  immedi- 
ate pursuit  of  the  Turks,  who  had  rallied  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  and  had  preserved  the 
best  part  of  their  cavalry.  It  was  expected, 
nevertheless,  to  see  them  expelled  from  all  Hun- 

£ary,  v  hon  it  was  learned  with  astonishment  that 
eo.iold  had  hastened  to  treat,  without  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  on  conditions 
such  that  he  seemed  the  conquered  rather  than 
the  conqueror.  A  twenty  years'  truce  was  signed, 
August  10,  in  the  camp  of  the  Grand  Vizier. 
Transylvania  became  again  independent  under 
its  elective  princes,  but  the  protege  of  the  Turks, 
Abaffl,  kept  his  principality ;  the  Turks  retained 
the  two  chief  towns  which  they  had  conquered 
in  Upper  Ilungary,  and  the  Emperor  made  the 
Sultana  ' present, '  that  is,  he  paid  him  200,000 
florins  tribut«." — II.  ilartin.  Hint,  of  Fmnre : 
Age  of  LoiiiK  ATT',  v.  1,  cfi.  4. 

Also  in:  W.  Coxe,  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Ann- 
tria,  ch.  62  (r.  2). 

A.  D.  1668-1683. — Increased  reiieious  perse- 
cution and  Austrian  oppression.— Tekeli's  re- 
volt.—  The  Turks  again  called  in. —  Kar?. 
Mustapha's    great    invasion    and    siege    of 
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Vienna,— Deliverance  of  the  city  by  John  So- 
bieski.—  In  lliingiiry,  "the  (iiscontciil  ciiiisfd 
by  the  oppressive  Govpruiiu'iit  iiud  the  fauaticiil 
jiersecution  of  I'rotesUmtisin  by  tlic  Austrian 
Cabinet  liad  gone  on  increasing.  At  length, 
the  Austrian  domination  had  rendered  itself 
thoroughly  o(iiou.s  to  the  Ilungarian.s.  To  hin- 
der the  i)rogress  of  Protestantism,  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  in  the  excess  of  his  Catholic  zeal,  sent 
to  the  galleys  u  great  number  of  preachers  and 
ministers;  and  to  all  the  evils  of  religious  perse- 
cution were  added  the  violence  and  devastiitions 
of  the  generals  and  the  German  administrators, 
Avho  treated  Hungary  as  a  conquered  province. 
The  Ilungarians  in  vain  invoked  the  charters 
which  consecrated  their  national  liberties.  To 
their  most  legitimate  comjilaints  Leopold  replied 
by  the  infliction  of  punishments;  he  spared  not 
even  the  families  of  the  most  illustrious;  several 
magnates  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  °xecu- 
tioner.  Such  oppression  was  certain  to  bring 
about  a  revolt.  In  1668  a  conspiracy  had  been 
formed  against  Leopold  by  certain  Hungarian 
leaders,  which,  liowever,  was  discovered  and 
frustrated ;  and  it  was  not  till  1677,  when  the 
young  Count  Emmerich  Tekeli,  having  escaped 
from  prison,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
malcontents,  that  these  disturbances  assumed  any 
formidable  importance.  .  .  .  Tekeli,  who  pos- 
sessed nmch  military  talent,  and  was  an  uncom- 
promising enemy  of  the  House  of  Austria,  hav- 
ing entered  Upper  Hungary  with  12,000  men, 
defeated  the  Imperial  forces,  captured  several 
towns,  occupied  the  whole  district  of  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains,  and  compelled  the  Austrian 
generals,  Counts  Wurmb  and  Leslie,  to  accept 
the  truce  he  offered."  In  1681  the  Emperor 
made  some  conces.sions,  which  weakened  the 
party  of  independence,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  l\'ace  of  Nlmeguen,  with  France,  allowed  the 
House  of  Austria  to  employ  all  its  forces  against 
the  rebels.  "  In  this  conjuncture  Tekeli  turned 
for  aid  towards  the  Turks,  making  an  appeal  to 
Mahomet  IV. ;  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Turkish  and  Russian  war  in  1681,  Kara  Mustapha 
[the  Grand  Vizier]  determined  to  assist  the  in- 
surgents openly,  their  leader  offering,  in  ex- 
change, to  acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Porte.  Tekeli  sought  also  succour  from  France. 
Louis  XIV.  gave  him  subsidies,  solicited  the 
Sultan  to  send  an  army  into  Hungary,  and  caused 
an  alliance  between  the  Hungarians,  Transylva- 
nians,  and  Wallachians  to  be  concluded  against 
Austria  (1682).  The  truce  concluded  in  1665  be- 
tween Austria  and  Turkey  had  not  yet  expin'd," 
but  the  Sultan  was  persuaded  to  break  it.  "  The 
Governor  of  Buda  received  orders  to  support 
Tekeli,  who  to<ik  the  title  of  King.  .  .  .  Early 
in  the  spring  of  1683  Sultan  Mahomet  marched 
forth  from  his  capital  with  a  large  army,  which 
at  Belgrade  he  transferred  to  the  command  of 
Kara  Mustapha.  Tekeli  formed  a  junction  with 
the  Turks  at  Essek."— S.  Menzies,  Turkey,  OM 
and  Xctr,  hk.  2,  ch.  9,  sect.  3  (t\  1).—"  The  strength 
of  the  regular  forces,  which  Kara  Mustapha  led 
to  Vienna,  is  known  from  the  muater-roll  which 
was  fovmd  in  his  tent  after  the  siege.  It  amounted 
to  275.000  men.  The  attendants  and  camp-fol- 
lowers caimot  be  reckoned ;  nor  can  any  but  an 
approximate  speculation  be  made  as  to  the  num- 
ber nf  the  Tartar  and  other  irregular  troops  that 
joined  the  Vizier.  It  is  probable  that  not  less 
than  half  a  million  of  men  were  set  in  motion  in 


this  last  great  aggressive  effort  of  the  Ottomans 
against  Christendom.  Tlw*  Emperor  Leopold 
had  neither  men  nor  money  suHicient  to  enable 
him  to  confront  such  a  deluge  of  invasion;  and, 
after  many  abject  entreaties,  he  obtained  a 
promise  of  help  from  King  Sobieski  of  Poland, 
whom  he  had  previously  treated  with  contumely 
and  neglect.  .  .  .  The  Turkish  army  proceeded 
along  the  western  side  of  the  Danube  from  Bel- 
grade, and  reached  Vienna  without  experiencing 
any  serious  check,  though  a  gallant  resistance 
was  made  by  some  of  the  strong  places  which  it 
besieged  during  its  advance.  Tlie  city  of  Vienna 
was  garrisoned  by  11,000  men  under  Count 
Stahremberg,  who  proved  himself  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  the  Count  Salm,  who  had  fulfilled  the 
same  duty  when  the  city  was  besieg'jd  by  Sultan 
Solvman.  The  second  siege  of  Vienna  lasted 
from  the  15th  July  to  the  12th  September,  1683, 
during  which  the  most  devoted  heroism  was  dis- 
played by  both  the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants. 
.  .  .  The  garrison  was  gradually  wasted  by  the 
numerous  assaults  which  it  was  called  on  to  re- 
l)vdse,  and  in  the  frequent  sorties,  by  which  the 
Austrian  commander  sought  to  impede  the  prog- 
ress of  the  besiegers.  Kara  3Iustapha,  at  the 
end  of  Augiist,  had  it  in  his  power  to  carry  the 
city  by  storm,  if  he  had  thought  fit  to  employ 
his  vast  forces  in  a  general  assault,  and  to  con- 
tinue it  from  day  to  day,  as  Amurath  IV.  had 
done  when  Bagdad  fell.  But  the  Vizier  kept  the 
Turkish  troops  back  out  of  avarice,  in  the  hope 
that  the  city  woukl  come  into  his  power  by 
capitulation ;  in  which  case  he  would  himself  be 
enriched  by  the  wealth  of  Vienna,  which,  if  the 
city  were  taken  by  storm,  would  become  the 
booty  of  the  soldiery.  .  .  .  Sobieski  had  been  un- 
able to  assemble  his  troops  before  the  end  of 
August ;  and,  even  then,  they  only  amounted  to 
20,000  men.  But  he  was  joined  by  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  and  some  of  the  German  commanders, 
who  were  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army, 
and  the  Polish  King  crossed  Wv\  Danube  at 
Tulm,  above  Vienna,  with  about  70,000  men. 
He  then  wheeled  round  behind  the  Kalemberg 
Mountains  to  the  north-west  of  Vienna,  with  the 
design  of  taking  the  besiegers  in  the  rear.  The 
Vizier  took  no  heed  of  him ;  nor  was  any  opposi- 
tion made  to  the  progress  of  the  relieving  army 
through  the  diflicult  coimtry  which  it  was  obliged 
to  traverse.  On  the  lltli  of  September  the  Poles 
were  on  the  summit  of  the  Mount  Kalemberg," 
overlooking  the  vast  encampment  of  the  besiegers. 
Sobieski  "sjiw  instantly  the  Vizier's  want  of 
military  skill,  and  the  exposure  of  the  long  lines 
of  the  Ottoman  camp  to  a  sudden  and  fatal  at- 
tack. '  This  man, '  said  he,  '  is  badly  encamped : 
he  knows  nothing  of  war ;  we  shall  certainly  beat 
him.'.  .  .  The  groimd  through  which  Sobieski 
had  to  move  down  from  the  Kalemberg  was 
broken  by  ravines;  and  was  so  difficult  for  the 
passageof  the  troops  that  Kara  Mustapha  might, 
by  an  able  disposition  of  part  of  his  forces,  have 
long  kept  the  Poles  in  check,  especially  as  So- 
bieski, in  his  hasty  march,  had  brought  but  a 
small  part  of  his  artillery  to  the  scene  of  action. 
But  the  Vizier  displayed  the  same  infatuation 
and  imbecility  that  had  marked  his  conduct 
throughout  the  cjimpaign.  .  .  .  Unwilling  to 
resign  Vienna,  Mustapha  left  the  chief  part  of 
his  Janissary  force  in  the  trenches  before  the 
city,  and  led  the  rest  of  his  army  towards  the 
hills,  down  which  Sobieski  and  h'.s  troops  were 
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a<lvnncing.  In  some  parts  of  the  field,  where  tlie 
Turks  liiid  partially  intrenched  the  roads,  their 
resistance  to  the  Christians  was  obstinate;  but 
Sobieski  led  on  his  best  troops  in  person  in  a 
direct  lino  for  the  Ottoman  centre,  where  the 
Vizier's  tent  was  conspicuous;  and  the  terrible 
presence  of  the  victor  of  Khoczim  was  soon 
recognised.  '  By  Allah !  the  King  is  really  among 
us,'  exclaimed  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea,  Kelim 
Ghirai;  and  turned  his  horse's  head  for  flight. 
The  mass  of  the  Ottoman  army  broke  and  fleil  in 
hopeless  rout,  hurrying  Kara  Mustapha  with 
them  from  the  Held.  Tlie  Janissaries,  wlio  had 
been  left  in  the  trenches  befori.  (he  city,  were 
now  attacked  both  by  the  g?irison  and  the  Poles 
^  and  were  cut  to  pieces.  The  camp,  the  whole 
m  artillery,  and  the  military  stores  of  the  Ottomans 
became  the  spoil  of  the  conquerors;  and  never 
was  there  a  victory  more  complete,  or  signalised 
by  more  splendid  trophies.  The  Turks  con- 
tinued their  panic  flight  as  far  as  Raab.  .  .  . 
The  great  destruction  of  the  Turks  before  Vienna 
was  rapturously  hailed  throughout  Christendom 
as  the  announcement  of  the  approaching  downfall 
of  the  Mahometan  Empire  in  Europe. " — Sir  E.  8. 
Creasy,  Ilist.  ofthv  Ottoman  I'urks,  ch.  16.— "It 
was  cold  comfort  to  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna, 
or  to  the  King  of  Poland,  to  know  that  even  if 
St.  Stephen's  had  shared  the  fate  of  St.  Sophia 
and  become  a  mosque  of  Allah,  and  if  the  Polish 
titandards  had  been  borne  in  triumph  to  the  Bos- 
rhorus,  yet  that,  nevertheless,  the  undisciplined 
Ottomans  would  infallibly  have  been  scattered 
by  French,  German  and  Swedish  armies  on  the 
fields  of  Bavaria  or  of  Saxony.  Vienna  would 
have  been  sacked;  Poland  would  have  been  a 
prey  to  internal  anarchy  and  to  Tartar  invasion. 
The  ultimate  triumph  of  their  cause  would  have 
consoled  few  for  their  individual  destruction. 
...  So  cool  and  experienced  a  diplomatist  as 
Sir  William  Temple  did  indeed  believe,  at  the 
time,  that  the  fall  of  Vienna  would  have  been 
followed  by  a  great  and  permanent  increase  of 
Turkish  power.  Putting  this  aside,  however, 
there  were  other  results  likely  to  spring  from 
Turkish  success.  The  Turks  constantly  made  a 
powerful  diversion  in  favour  of  France  and  her 
ambftious  designs.  Turkish  victories  upon  the 
one  side  of  Germany  meant  successful  French 
aggressions  upon  the  other,  and  Turkis'ii  schemes 
were  promoted  with  that  object  by  the  French. 
.  .  .  '  If  France  would  but  stand  neutral,  the  con- 
troversy between  Turks  and  Christians  might 
soon  be  decided,'  says  the  Duke  of  Lorraine. 
But  France  would  not  stand  neutral." — H.  E. 
Maiden,  Vienna,  1683,  ch.  1. 

Also  in  :  G.  B.  Malleson,  The  Battle-Fielda  of 
OermaKy,  ch.  9. 

A.  D.  1683-1687.— End  of  the  insurrection 
of  Tekeli.— Bloody  vengeance  of  the  Austrian. 
—The  crovvn  made  hereditary  in  the  House  of 
Hapsburg.— The  defeat  of  the  Turks  was  like- 
wise a  defeat  for  the  insurgent  Tekeli,  or  T5k01i. 
"  whom  they  called  the  king  of  the  Kurucz,  and 
after  it  he  found  himself  reduced  to  guerilla 
warfare.  The  victory  over  the  Turks  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  capture  of  some  of  the  chief 
Magyar  towns  .  .  .  and  in  the  end  [1686]  Buda 
itself,  which  was  at  last  recovered  after  so  long 
an  occupation.  .  .  .  Kara  Musiapha  attributed 
his  defeat  to  TOkOli,  and  liad  his  former  ally 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Belgrade.  His  cap- 
tivity put  an  end  to  the  party  of  the  king  of  the 


Kiirucz.  .  .  .  An  amnesty  was  proclaimed  and 
inunediately  afterwards  violated,  the  Italian  gen- 
eral, Caralla,  becoming  the  merciless  executioner 
of  imperial  vengeance.  He  established  a  court 
at  feperjes,  and  tlie  horrors  of  this  tribunal  recall 
the  most  atrocious  deeds  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Low  Countries.  .  .  .  After  having  terrorized 
Hungary,  Leopold  thought  he  had  the  right  to 
expect  every  sort  of  concession.  Notwithstand- 
ing persecution,  up  to  this  date  the  monarchy 
had  remained  elective.  lie  was  determined  it 
should  now  become  hereditary ;  and  the  diet  of 
1687,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  sov- 
ereign, made  the  crown  hereditary  in  the  male 
line  of  the  house  of  Habsburg." —  L.  Leger,  Hist, 
of  Austro-Hungan/,  ch.  20. 

A.  D.  1683-1699. — Expulsion  of  the  Turks. 
— Battle  of  Zenta. —  Peace  of  Carlowitz. — 
After  the  great  defeat  of  the  Turks  before 
Vienna,  their  expulsion  from  Hungary  was  only 
a  question  of  time.  It  began  the  same  autumn, 
in  October,  by  the  taking  of  Gran.  In  1684,  the 
Imperialists  under  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  captured 
Visegrad  and  Waitzen,  but  failed  in  a  siege  of 
Ofen,  although  they  defeated  a  Turkish  army 
sent  to  its  relief  in  July.  In  1685  they  took 
Neuhllusel  by  storm,  and  drove  the  Turks  from 
Gran,  which  these  latter  had  undertaken  to  re- 
cover. Next  year  they  laid  siege  again  to  Ofen, 
investing  the  city  on  the  21st  of  June  and  carry- 
ing it  by  f.  final  assault  on  the  2d  of  September. 
"Ofen,  after  having  been  held  by  the  Poi  te,  and 
regarded  as  the  third  city  in  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
for  145  years,  was  restored  to  the  sway  of  the 
Habsburgs."  Before  the  year  closed  the  Aus- 
trians  had  acquired  Szegedin,  and  several  lesser 
towns.  The  great  event  of  the  campaign  of 
1687  was  a  battle  on  the  field  of  ^Mohacs,  where, 
in  1526,  the  Turks  became  actual  masters  of 
Hungary,  for  the  most  part,  while  the  House  of 
Austria  acquired  nominally  the  right  to  its 
crown.  On  this  occasion  the  fortune  of  1526 
was  reversed.  "The  defeat  became  a  rout  as 
decisive  against  the  Turks  as  the  earlier  battle 
on  the  same  spot  had  proved  to  the  Jagellon.s." 
Transylvania  and  Slavonia  were  occupied  as  the 
consequence,  and  Erlau  surrendered  before  the 
close  of  the  year.  In  1688,  what  seemed  the 
crowning  achievement  of  these  campaigns  was 
reached  in  the  recovery  of  Belgrade,  after  a  siege 
of  less  than  a  month.  A  Turkish  army  in  Bosnia 
was  destroyed ;  another  was  defeated  near  Nissa, 
and  that  city  occupied ;  and  at  the  end  of  1689 
the  'Turks  held  nothing  north  of  the  Danube  ex- 
cept Temeswnr  and  Grosswardein  (Great  Wara- 
dein);  while  the  Austrians  had  made  extensive 
advances,  on  the  south  of  the  river,  into  Bosnia 
and  Servia.  Then  occurred  a  great  rally  of 
Ottoman  energies,  under  an  able  Grand  Vizier. 
In  1690,  both  Nissa  and  Belgrade  were  retaken, 
and  the  Austrians  were  expelled  from  Servia. 
But  next  year  fortune  favored  the  Austrians 
once  more  and  the  Turks  were  severely  beaten, 
by  Louis  of  Baden,  on  the  field  of  Salankament. 
They  still  held  Belgrade,  however,  and  the  Aus- 
trians suffered  heavily  in  another  attempt  to  re- 
gain that  stronghold.  For  several  years  little 
progress  in  the  war  was  made  on  either  side; 
until  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  received  the  com- 
mand, iu  1697,  and  wrought  a  speedy  change  iu 
the  military  situation.  The  Sultan,  Mustapha 
II.,  had  taken  the  Turkish  command  in  person. 
' '  with  the  finest  army  the  Osmanli  had  raisecl 
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since  their  defeat  at  ^lohacs."  Prince  Eugene 
Httucked  him.  Sejjteniber  11,  at  Zenta.  on  tlie 
TlieisH,  nntl  destroyed  his  army  almost  literally. 
"  When  the  kittle  ceased  about  20,000  Osmanli 
lay  on  the  ground;  some  10,000  had  been 
drowned;  scarcely  1,000  had  reached  the  oppo- 
sitxj  bank.  There  were  but  few  i)ri.souers. 
Amongst  the  slain  were  the  Grand  Vizier  and 
four  other  Vi;!ier3.  .  .  .  By  10  o'clock  at  night 
not  a  single  living  Osmanli  remained  on  the  right 
biinkof  the  TliL'iss.  .  .  .  The  booty  found  in  the 
camp  surpassed  all  .  .  .  expectations.  Every- 
thing had  been  left  by  the  terror-stricken  Sul- 
tan. Tliere  was  the  treasury-chest,  containing 
3,000,000  piastres.  .  .  .  The  cost  of  these  spoils 
had  been  to  the  victors  only  300  killed  and  200 
wounded.  .  .  .  The  battle  of  ZenUi,  .  .  .  re- 
gariled  as  part  of  the  warfare  which  had  raged 
for  200  years  between  the  Osmanli  and  the  Im- 
perialists, .  .  .  was  the  last,  the  most  telling, 
the  decisive  blow."  It  was  followed  by  a  period 
of  inaction,  during  which  England  anil  Holland 
undertook  to  mediate  between  the  Porte  and  its 
several  Christian  enemies.  Their  mediation  re- 
sulted in  the  meeting  of  a  Congress  at  Carlo  witz, 
or  Karlowitz,  on  the  Danube,  which  was  attended 
by  representatives  of  the  Sultan,  the  Emperor, 
the  Czar  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Poland,  and  the 
republic  of  V'enice.  "Here,  after  much  negotia- 
tion, lasting  seventy-two  days,  was  concluded, 
the  26th  January,  1099,  the  famous  Peace  of 
Carlowitz.  The  condition  that  each  party  should 
possess  the  territories  occupied  by  each  at  the 
moment  of  the  meeting  of  the  congress  formed 
its  basis.  By  the  treaty,  then,  the  frontier  of  Hun- 
gary, which,  when  the  war  broke  out,  extended 
only  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  then  Turk- 
ish towns  of  Gran  and  Neuhausel,  was  pushed 
forward  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Temeswar 
and  Belgrade.  Transylvania  and  the  country  of 
Bacska,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss, 
were  yielded  to  the  Emperor.  To  Poland  were 
restored  Kaminietz,  Podolia,  and  the  supremacy 
over  the  lauds  watered  by  the  Ukraine,  the  Porte 
receiving  from  her  in  exchange,  Soczava,  Nemos, 
and  Soroka ;  to  Venice,  who  renounced  the  con- 
quests she  had  made  in  the  gulfs  of  Corinth  and 
jEgina,  part  of  the  Morea,  and  almost  all  Dalraa- 
tia,  including  the  towns  of  Castelnuovo  and 
Cattaro ;  to  Russia,  the  fortress  and  sea  of  Azof. " 
By  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz  "the  dcoman  Power 
lost  nearly  one-half  of  its  European  dominions, 
and  ceased  to  be  <langerou8  to  Christendom. 
Never  more  would  the  discontented  magnates  of 
Hungary  be  able  t«  find  a  solid  supporter  in  the 
sultan." — G.  B.  Malleson,  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy,  ch.  2  and  4. 

Also  in:  Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  Hist,  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  ch.  17.— See,  also,  on  the  "Holy  War," 
or  War  of  the  "  Holy  League  "  u  gainst  the  Turks, 
of  which  the  war  in  Hungary  formed  only  a 
part,  tlie  Tuuks:  A.  D.  16H'4-li596. 

A.  D.  1 699-1 71 8.— The  revolt  of  Rakoczy 
and  its  suppression.— The  Treaty  of  Szath- 
mar.— Recovery  of  Belgrade  and  final  expul- 
sion of  the  Turks.— Peace  of  Passarowitz.- 
"  The  peace  of  Carlowitz,  which  disposed  of  the 
Hungarian  territory  without  the  will  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  Hungarian  States,  in  utter  contempt 
of  repeatedly  confirmed  laws,  was  in  itself  a  deep 
source  of  new  discontent,— which  was  con- 
sidenibly  increased  by  the  general  policy  con- 
tinually pursued  by  the  Court  of  Vienna.     Even 


after  the  coronation  of  Joseph  I.,  a  prince  who, 
if  left  to  hiuLself.  ijiight  have  perliaps  followed  a 
less  jirovoking  line  of  conduct,  Leopold,  the  real 
master  of  Hungary,  did  not  relincjuish  his  de- 
sign of  entirely  demolishing  its  institutions.  .  .  . 
The  high  clergy  were  readj'  to  second  any 
measure  of  the  government,  provided  they  were 
allowed  full  scope  in  their  persecutions  of  the 
Protestants.  .  .  .  Scarcely  had  three  years  passed 
since  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  was  signed,  when 
Leopold,  just  embarking  in  the  war  of  the  Span- 
ish succession,  saw  the  Hungarians  suddenly  rise 
upas  one  man  in  arms.  .  .  .  The  head  and  soul 
of  this  new  struggle  in  Hungary  was  Francis 
Rakoczy  II.,  the  son  of  Helen  Zriny,  by  her  first 
husband,  after  the  death  of  whom  she  became 
the  wife  of  T(5k<>li."  Rakoczy  entered  the 
country  from  Poland,  with  a  few  hundred  men, 
in  1703,  and  issued  a  proclamation  which  brought 
large  numbers  to  his  support.  The  Austrian 
forces  had  been  mostly  drawn  away,  by  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  succession,  into  \h\\y  and  to  the 
Rhine,  and  during  the  first  year  of  the  insurrec- 
tion the  Hungarian  patriot  became  master  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  country.  Then  there  oc- 
curred a  suspension  of  hostilities,  while  the 
English  government  made  a  fruitless  effort  at 
mediation.  On  the  reopening  of  warfare,  the 
Austrians  were  better  prepared  and  more  en- 
couraged by  the  circumstances  of  the  larger  con- 
test in  which  they  were  engaged;  while  the 
Hungarians  were  correspondingly  discouraged. 
They  had  promises  of  help  from  France,  and 
France  failed  them;  they  had  expectations  from 
I'ussia,  but  nothing  came  of  them.  "The  for- 
tune of  war  decidedly  turned  in  favour  of  the  im- 
pel ialists,  in  consequence  of  which  numerous 
fan.ilies,  to  escape  their  fury,  left  their  abodes 
to  si ek  shelter  in  the  national  camp;  a  circum- 
stance which,  besides  clogging  the  military 
move  Tients,  ontributed  to  discourage  the  army 
and  spread  general  consternation."  In  1710 
Rakoc.Tv  went  to  Poland,  where  he  was  long  ab- 
sent, soliciting  help  whicli  he  did  not  get.  "Be- 
fore his  departure,  the  chief  command  of  the 
troops  was  entrusted  to  Karoly,  who,  tired  of 
Rakoczy's  prolonged  and  useless  absence  in 
Poland,  assembled  the  nobles  at  Szathmar,  and 
concluded,  in  1711,  a  peace  known  as  the  Treaty 
of  Szathmar.  By  this  treaty  the  emperor  en- 
gaged to  redress  all  grievances,  civil  and  re- 
ligious, promising,  besides,  amnesty  to  all  the 
adherents  of  Rakoczy,  as  well  as  the  restitution 
of  many  properties  Illegally  confiscated.  Rjikoczy 
protested  from  Poland  against  the  peace  con- 
cluded by  Karoly ;  but  of  what  effect  could  be  the 
censure  and  remonstrance  of  a  leader  who,  in  the 
most  critical  emergency,  had  left  the  scene  of 
action  in  quest  of  foreign  assistance,  which,  he 
might  have  foreseen,  would  never  be  accorded. 
.  .  .  After  the  peace  of  Szathmar,  Hungarian 
history  assumes  a  quite  different  character. "  Re- 
volts are  at  an  end  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
"Hungary,  without  producing  a  single  man  of 
note,  lay  in  a  state  of  deep  lethargy.'  In  1714, 
the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  (who,  as  King  of 
Hungary,  was  Charles.  III.)  began  a  new  war 
against  the  Porte,  with  Prince  Eugene  again 
commanding  in  Hungary.  ' '  The  sultan  Achmet 
III.,  anticipating  the  design  of  the  imperial  gen- 
eral [to  concentrate  his  troops  on  the  Danube], 
marched  his  army  across  the  Save,  and,  as  will 
be  seen,  to  his  own  destruction.     After  a  small 
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success  gained  by  Palfy,  Eugene  routerl  the 
Turks  at  Petervardein  [August  13,  1716],  and 
captured  besides  nearly  all  tlieir  artillery.  Profit- 
ing l)y  tlie  general  consternation  of  tlie  Turlis, 
Eugene  sent  Palfy  and  the  Prince  of  Wurtem- 
berg  to  lay  sio<re'  to  the  fortress  of  Teinesvar, 
which  commancfs  tlie  wiiolc  Banat,  and  which 
was  surrendered  by  the  Turks  .ifter  a  heavy 
siege.  By  these  repeated  disasters  tlie  Mussul- 
mans lost  all  confluence  in  the  success  of  their 
arms ;  and  in  the  year  1717  they  opened  the  gates 
of  Belgrade  to  the  imperial  army.  The  present 
campaign  paved  the  way  for  the  peace  of  Pas- 
sarowitz,  a  little  town  in  Servia, —  a  peace  con- 
cluded between  the  Porte  and  the  Emperor  in 
1718.  In  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this  treaty, 
the  Porte  abandoned  the  Banat,  the  fortress  of 
Belgrade,  and  a  part  of  Bosnia,  on  the  hither 
side  of  the  Unna,  promising  besides  tlie  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Danube  to  the  people  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire."  —  E.  Szabad,  Hungary,  Past  and 
Pretient,  pt.  2,  ch.  5-C. 

Also  in:  L.  Felbermann,  Ilinif/nn/  and  itn 
People,  ch.  4.  See,  also,  Tuuks:  A.  D.  1714-1718. 

A.  D.  1739. — Belgrade  restored  to  the  Turks. 
Sec  Ul'ssia:  A.  I).  172.')-1739. 

A.  D.  1740. — The  question  of  the  Austrian 
Succession. — The  Pragmatic  Sanction.  See 
Austria:  A.  D.  1718-1738;  and  1740. 

A.  D.  1740-1741.— Beginningr  of  the  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession  :  Faithlessness  of 
Frederick  the  Great. — His  seizure  of  Silesia. 
See  Austria:  A.  D.  1740-1741. 

A.  D.  1741.— The  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession :  Maria  Theresa's  appeal  and  the 
Magyar  response.  See  Austria:  A.  D.  1741 
(.June — Septemher). 

A.  D.  1780-1790. — Irritations  of  the  reign 
of  Joseph  11. — Illiberality  of  the  Hungarian 
nobles. — "  Tlie  reign  of  Joseph  II.  is  described 
by  the  historians  of  Ilungarj'  and  Bohemia  as  a 
disastrous  time  for  the  two  countries.  Directly 
he  ascended  the  throne  he  began  to  carry  out  a 
series  of  measures  which  deeply  irritated  the 
Magyars.  With  his  philosophical  ideas,  the 
crown  of  Hungary  was  to  him  nothing  more  than 
a  Gothic  bauble,  and  the  privileges  of  the  nation 
only  the  miserable  remains  of  an  age  of  barbarism ; 
the  political  opinions  of  the  Hungarians  were  as 
distasteful  to  him  as  their  customs,  and  he  amused 
himself  with  ridiculing  the  long  beards  and  the 
soft  boots  of  the  great  nobles.  He  never  would 
be  crowned.  He  annoyed  the  bishops  by  his 
laws  against  convents,  while  his  tyrannical  tole- 
rance never  succeeded  in  contenting  the  Protes- 
tants. ...  On  the  7th  of  April,  1784,  he  ordered 
that  the  holy  crown  should  be  brought  to  him  in 
Vienna  and  placed  in  the  imperial  treasury.  To 
confiscate  this  symbol  of  Hungarian  indepen- 
dence was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Magyars,  an  attempt 
at  the  suppression  of  the  nation  itself,  and  the 
affront  was  deeply  resented.  Up  10  this  time  the 
official  language  of  the  kingdom  had  been  Latin, 
a  neutral  tongue  among  the  many  languages  in 
use  in  the  various  parts  of  Hungary.  Joseph 
believed  he  was  proving  his  liberal  principles  in 
substituting  German,  and  that  language  took  the 
place  of  Latin.  .  .  .  Joseph  H.  soon  learned  that 
it  is  not  wise  to  attack  tlie  dearest  prejudices  of  a 
nation.  The  edict  which  in*rotiuced  a  foreign 
language  was  the  signal  for  the  new  birth  of 
Magyar.  .  .  .  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Jo.seph 
U.  Hungary  was  in  a  state  of  violent  disturbance. 


The  'comitat'  of  Pesth  proclaimed  that  the  rule 
of  the  Ilapsburgs  was  at  an  end,  and  others 
threatened  to  do  the  same  unless  the  national  lib- 
erties were  restored  by  the  new  sovereign.  All 
united  in  demanding  the  convocation  of  the  diet 
in  order  that  the  long-suppressed  wishes  of  the 
people  might  be  heard.  Tlie  revolutionary  wind 
which  had  passed  over  France  had  been  felt  even 
by  the  Magyars,  but  there  was  this  great  diller- 
ence  in  its  effect  upon  France  and  Hungary  — 
in  France,  ideas  of  equality  hud  guided  the  revo- 
lution; in  Hungar}',  tlie  great  nobles  and  the 
squirearch)'  who  formed  the  only  political  ele- 
ment claimed,  under  the  name  of  liberties,  privi- 
leges which  were  for  the  most  part  absolutely 
opposed  to  the  ideas  of  the  Revolution  of  1789. 
.  .  .  Among  the  late  reforms  only  one  had  found 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Magyars,  and  that  was 
toleration  towards  Protestants^  and  the  reason  of 
this  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  small 
landowners  of  Hungary  were  themselves  to  a 
large  extent  Protestant;  yet  a  democratic  party 
was  gradually  coming  into  existence  which  ap- 
jiealed  to  the  masses.  .  .  .  When  France  declared 
war  against  Francis  II.  the  Magyar  nobles  showed 
themselves  quite  ready  to  support  their  dover- 
eigu ;  they  asked  for  nothing  better  than  to  fight 
the  revolutionary  democrats  of  Paris.  Francis 
was  crowned  very  soon  after  his  accession,  and 
was  able  to  obtain  both  men  and  money  from  the 
diet ;  but  before  long,  the  reactionary  measures 
carried  by  Thugut  his  minister,  lost  him  all  the 
popularity  which  had  greeted  him  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign.  The  censorship  of  the  press, 
the  employment  of  spies,  and  the  persecution 
of  the  Protestants  —  a  persecution,  however,  in 
which  the  Hungarian  Catholics  themselves  took 
an  active  part  —  all  helped  to  create  discontent." 
— L.  Leger,  Hitt.  of  Aimtro-IIunfjary,  ch.  23  and 
28. 

A.  D.  1787-1791.— War  with  the  Turks.— 
Treaty  of  Sistova.  See  Turks:  A.  D.  1776- 
1792. 

A.  D.  18x5-1844.— The  wakening  of  the  na- 
tional spirit.  —  Patriotic  labors  of  Szechenyi 
and  Kossuth. — "The  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  1815, 
put  an  end  to  the  terrible  struggle  by  which 
every  country  in  Europe  had  for  twenty  years 
been  agitated.  The  sovereigns  of  the  continent 
now  breathed  freely  ,  .  .  and  their  first  act  was 
to  enter  into  a  league  against  their  deliverers,  to 
revoke  all  their  concessions,  and  break  all  their 
promises.  .  .  .  The  most  audacious  of  all  those 
who  joined  in  framing  the  Holy  Alliance  was 
the  emperor  of  Austria.  The  Hungarians  re- 
minded him,  in  1815,  of  his  repeated  promises  to 
redress  their  grievances,  while  they  were  voting 
him  men  and  monej'  to  defend  his  capital  against 
the  assaults  of  Napoleon.  He  could  not  deny 
the  promises,  but  he  emphatically  declined  to  ful- 
fil them.  They  asked  him  to  convoke  the  diet, 
but  he  .  .  .  determined  to  dispenst!  with  it  for 
the  future.  ...  At  last  the  popular  ferment 
reached  such  a  pitch,  that  the  government  found 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  yield  the  point  in  dis- 
pute. In  1825,  Francis  I.  convoked  the  diet,  and 
from  that  moment  the  old  struggle,  which  the 
wars  with  France  had  suspended,  was  renewed. 
'.  .  .  The  session  was  .  .  .  rendered  for  ever  mem- 
orable by  an  incident,  in  itself  of  trifling  impor- 
tance, but  of  vast  significance  when  viewed  in  con- 
nexion with  subsequent  events.  It  was  in  it 
that  Count  Stephen  Szechenyi   made  his  first 
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Bpoprh  in  the  Miigyur  liinpungp.  TliP  lifi'  of 
this  cxtnioniinary  iiiiin  is  more  n-mnrliiiblc  us  an 
instiuue  of  wliut  niuv  be  acliicvtd  liy  wt-ll  di- 
ri'ctcd  (-ncrgy,  labourfnj,'  in  obfciicncc  to  tlie  dic- 
tates of  prttfiotisin,  tlian  for  any  brilliant  tri- 
iinjplis  of  ehujucnce  or  diplomacy.  .  .  .  He  was 
no  great  orator;  so  tiiat  his  intluemc  over  the 
Magyars  —  an  inlluence  such  us  uo  private  indi- 
vidual has  ever  acquired  over  a  people,  except, 
perhaps,  Kossuth  and  O'Connell  —  must  be  looked 
upon  rather asthe  triumph  of  practical  gcwd  sense 
and  go(Kl  intentions  than  of  rhetorical  appeals  to 
prejudices  or  passion.  .  .  .  The  first  object  to 
which  his  attention  was  directed  was  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Magyar  language,  which,  imder  the 
Ucnnanizing  efforts  of  Austria,  had  fallen  into 
almost  total  disuse  amongst  the  higher  classes. 
He  knew  how  intimately  the  use  of  the  national 
language  is  connected  with  the  feeling  of  nation- 
aUty.  .  .  .  But  the  Magyar  was  now  totally  neg- 
lected by  the  Magyar  gentlemen.  Latin  was 
the  language  of  the  diet,  and  of  all  legal  and 
odlcial  documents,  and  German  and  French 
were  alono  used  in  good  society.  Szechenyl,  as 
the  first  step  in  his  scheme  of  reformation,  set 
about  rescuing  it  from  the  degradation  anil  disuse 
into  which  it  had  fallen ;  and  as  the  best  of  all 
ways  to  induce  others  to  do  a  thing  is  to  do  it 
oneself  first,  he  rose  in  the  diet  of  1835,  and, 
contrary  to  previous  usage,  made  a  speech  in 
Magyar.  His  colleagues  were  surprised;  the 
magnates  were  shocked ;  the  nation  was  electri- 
fied. .  .  .  The  diet  sat  for  two  years,  and  during 
the  whole  of  that  period  Szechcnyi  continued  his 
use  of  the  native  language,  in  which  he  strenu- 
ously opposed  the  designs  of  the  court,  and  was 
soon  considered  the  leader  of  the  opposition  or 
liberal  party,  which  speedily  grew  up  around 
him.  His  efforts  were  so  successful,  that  before 
the  close  of  the  session,  Francis  was  compelled 
to  acknowledge  the  illegality  of  his  previous 
acts,  formally  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
the  country,  and  promise  to  convoke  the  diet  at 
least  once  in  every  three  years.  .  .  .  He  [Szech- 
cnyi] soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
Hungarian  language  growing  to  general  use,  but 
he  was  still  vexed  to  see  the  total  want  of  unity, 
co-openition,  and  conmiunion  which  prevailed 
amongst  the  nobles,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  news- 
paper press,  or  of  any  place  of  re-union  where 
political  subjects  could  be  discussed  amongst 
men  of  the  same  party  with  freedom  and  confi- 
dence. This  he  remedied  by  the  establishment  of 
the  casino,  at  Pesth,  upon  the  plan  of  the  Lon- 
don clubs.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Dan- 
ube. .  .  .  He  .  .  .  rigged  out  a  boat,  sailed 
down  the  Danube  right  to  the  Black  Sea,  ex- 
plored it  thoroughly,  found  it  navigable  in  every 
part,  went  over  to  England,  studied  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  steam-engine  as  applied  to  naviga- 
tion, brought  back  English  engineers,  formed  a 
company,  and  at  last  confounded  the  multitude 
of  sceptics,  who  scoffed  at  his  efforts,  by  the 
sight  of  a  steam-boat  on  the  river  in  full  work. 
This  feat  was  accomplished  in  October,  1830. 
.  .  .  In  the  interval  which  followed  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  diet,  Szechenyi  still  followed  up  his 
plan  of  reform  with  unwearied  diligence,  and 
owing  to  his  exertions,  a  party  was  now  formed 
which  sought  not  merely  the  strict  observance 
of  the  existing  laws,  but  the  reform  of  them, 
the  abolition  of   the  unjust  privileges  of   the 


nobles,  the  emancipation  of  the  peasantry,  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  education,  the  equal 
distribution  of  the  taxes,  the  equality  of  all  rc- 
ligiovis  sects,  tlu;  improvement  of  the  commercial 
code  and  of  internal  conununication,  and  though 
last,  not  least,  the  freedom  of  the  press.  These 
projects  were  all  strenuously  del)atcd,  but  on  this 
occasion  without  anv  practical  result.  The  next 
meeting  was  for  a  long  time  delayed,  upon  one 
pretext  or  another.  At  last  it  was  convened  in 
1832,  and  proved  in  many  respects  one  of  the 
most  important  that  had  ever  assembled.  .  .  . 
The  man  who  in  future  struggles  was  destined  to 
play  so  prominent  a  part,  during  the  whole  of 
these  .  .  .  proceedings,  was  merely  an  intent  and 
diligent  looker-on.  .  .  .  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
noble  origin,  of  course,  but  his  w  liole  fortune  lay 
in  his  talents,  which  at  that  period  were  devoted 
to  journalism — a  profession  which  the  Hungari- 
ans had  not  yet  learned  to  estimate  at  its  full 
value.  He  was  still  but  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
within  the  diet  he  was  known  as  a  promising 
young  man,  although,  amongst  the  world  with- 
out, his  name  —  the  name  of  Lor '«  Kossuth,  which 
has  since  become  a  household  word  in  two  hemi- 
spheres— had  never  vet  been  heard.  .  .  .Whether 
from  the  jealousy  of  the  government  or  the  apa- 
thy of  the  Magyars,  no  prmted  reports  of  the  par- 
liamentary proceedings  had  ever  yet  been  pub- 
lished. ...  To  supply  this  dek'Ct,  Kossuth 
resolved  to  devote  the  time,  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  wasted  in  idle  listening,  to  care- 
fully reporting  everything  that  took  place,  and 
circulated  it  all  over  the  country  on  a  small 
printed  sheet.  The  importance  or  the  proceed- 
ings which  then  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
diet  caused  it  to  be  rea(l  with  extraordinary  eager- 
ness, and  Kossuth  rendered  it  still  more  attractive 
by  amplifying,  and  often  even  embellishing,  the 
speeches.  The  cabinet,  however,  soon  took  the 
alarm,  and  although  the  censorship  was  unknown 
to  the  Hungarian  law,  prohibited  the  printing 
and  publication  of  the  reports.  This  was  a  heavy 
blow,  but  Kossuth  was  not  baffled.  He  instantly 
gathered  round  him  a  great  number  of  young  men 
to  act  as  secretaries,  who  wrote  out  a  great  num- 
ber of  copies  of  the  journal,  which  were  then  cir- 
culated in  manuscript  throughout  Hungary. 
The  government  was  completely  foiled,  and  new 
ardour  was  infused  into  the  liberal  party.  When 
the  session  was  at  an  end  he  resolved  to  follow 
up  his  plan  by  reporting  the  meetings  of  the 
county  assemblies,  which  were  then  the  scenes  of 
fiery  debates.  .  .  .  The  government  stopped 
his  journal  in  the  post-office.  He  then  established 
a  staff  of  messengers  and  carriers,  who  circulated 
it  from  village  to  village.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  was  fast  rising  to  a  flame.  A  crisis  was  im- 
minent. It  was  resolved  to  arrest  Kossuth.  .  .  . 
He  was  seized,  and  shut  up  in  the  Neuhaus,  a 
prison  built  at  Pesth  by  Joseph  II.  He  was, 
however,  not  brought  to  trial  till  1839,  and  was 
then  sentenced  to  four  years'  imprisonment.  The 
charge  brought  against  Inm  was,  that  ho  had  cir- 
culated false  and  inaccurate  reports;  but  the  real 
ground  of  offence  was,  as  everyone  knew,  that  he 
had  circulated  any  reports  at  all.  .  .  ,  Kossuth, 
after  his  libe-ation  from  prison,  had  taken  up  his 
abode  for  a  short  period  at  a  watering  place 
called  Parad,  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  his 
shattered  health,  and  for  a  time  wholly  abstained 
from  taking  any  part  in  public  affairs.  On  the 
first  of  January,   1841,   however,  a  printer  in 
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Vcsth,  named  LnndfrtT,  obtained  permission  to 
puhlisli  11  journal  entitled  'Pestlii  Hirlup.'or  tlio 
Pcstli  Gu7.ette.  He  olTered  tiie  editorsiiip  to  Ko.s- 
sutii,  who  accepted  it,  but  only  on  oonilition  tlmt 
he  sliould  be  perfectly  untrammelled  in  tlie  ex- 
prcs.sion  of  his  opinions.  .  .  .  Kossuth.  .  .  s(Mm 
raised  the  circuliition  of  his  paper  to  10,000 
copies  —  an  immense  lunnber  in  a  country  where 
the  newspaper  press  had  hitherto  hardly  had  a 
footing.  He  made  vigorous  onslaughts  upon  the 
privileges  of  the  noblesse,  and  pleacled  the  cause 
of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  unanswerably. 
...  In  1844,  owing  to  a  change  of  ministry 
wliich  threw  the  liberals  out  of  ottice,  he  lost  the 
editorship  of  the  Gazette ;  but  he  had  kindled  a 
flame  which  no  .v  blazed  fiercely  enough  of  itself. " 
— E.  L.  Oodk"   ,  Ilistory  of  Hungary,  ch.  21. 

A.  D.  1847-^849. — The  struggle  for  National 
Independ  :nc5  and  its  failure. — "  A  strong  spirit 
of  nationiilitv  nad  been  growing  up  for  many 
years,  greatly  fostered  by  Louis  Kossuth,  a 
newspaper  editor.  The  old  Magyar  language, 
which  had  oeen  treated  as  barbarous,  was  culti- 
vated. Books  and  papers  were  printed  in  the 
tongue,  all  with  the  spirit  of  independence  as  a 
country  and  a  race  apart  from  that  of  the  Aus- 
trians.  In  November,  1847,  Ferdinand  V.  had 
opened  the  Diet  in  j^erson,  and  proposed  re- 
forms in  the  Constitution  were  put  before  him. 
Count  Batthyani,  Prince  Esterhazy,  Kossuth, 
and  others,  drew  up  a  scheme  which  was  laid  be- 
fore the  Emperor  in  the  April  of  1848,  amid  the 
crash  of  revolutions,  and  was  assented  to  by  him. 
But  the  other  tribes  within  the  kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary, the  Rascians  and  Croats,  began  to  m.-.kc  sep- 
arate demands,  and  to  show  themselves  stronger 
than  the  Magj-ars  and  Germans  scattered  among 
them.  It  was  strongly  suspected  that  they  were 
encouraged  by  the  Austrian  powers  in  order  to 
break  down  the  new  Hungarian  constitution. 
The  Hungarian  council  applied  to  have  their 
national  troops  recalled  from  Lombardy,  where, 
under  Radetzky,  they  were  preserving  the  Em- 
peror's power;  but  this  could  not  be  granted, 
and  only  a  few  foreign  regiments,  whom  they 
distrusted,  were  sent  them.  Disturbances  broke 
out,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Wallachians  in 
Transylvania  rose,  and  committed  ravages  on  the 
property  of  Hungarians.  The  confusion  was 
great,  for  these  insurgents  called  the  constitu- 
tional government  of  Hungary  rebels,  and  pro- 
fessed to  be  upholding  the  rights  of  the  Emperor, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Hungarian  govern- 
ment viewed  them  as  rebels.  .  .  .  Meantime  a 
high-spirited  Croatian  officer.  Baron  Jcllachich, 
had  been  appointed  Ban  of  Croatia,  and  collected 
forces  from  among  his  wild  countrymen  to  put 
down  the  Hungarian  rule.  .  .  .  Jellachich  ad- 
vanced upon  Pesth,  and  thus  showed  the  Govern- 
ment there  that  in  Ferdinand's  eyes  they  were  the 
rebels.  Batthyani  resigned,  and  Kossuth  set 
himself  to  raise  the  people.  Jellachich  was  de- 
feated, and  entered  the  Austrian  states,  appear- 
ing to  menace  Vienna.  The  effect  of  this  was  a 
tremendous  insurrection  of  the  Viennese,  who 
seized  Latour,  the  minister  at  war,  savagely 
murdered  him,  and  hung  his  body,  stripped 
naked,  to  a  lamp-post.  The  Viennese,  under 
the  command  of  the  Polish  General  Bem,  now 
prepared  for  a  siege,  while  Windischgrtttz  and 
Jellachich  collected  a  large  army  of  Austrians 
and  Croatians,  besieged  the  city,  stormed  it  on 
the  30th  of  October,  and  made  au  entrance,  when 


all  the  ringleaders  of  the  rebellion  were  treated 
with  great  severity.  Jellachich  then  jirepared  to 
lead  his  Croats  inio  Hungary,  which  was  a  very 
different  matter,  since  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment there  had  been  formed  under  the  .sanction 
and  encouragement  of  Ferdinand.  Kossuth  and 
the  rest  of  the  ministry  therefore  thought  them- 
selves justified  in  naming  a  conindttee  of  public 
.safety,  an<l  voting  the  raising  of  an  army  of 
200,000  men.  Ferdinand  V.,  now  an  old  I'nan, 
felt  himself  no  longer  capable  of  coping  with 
all  the  discordant  forces  of  the  empire ;  a  family 
coiuicil  was  held  at  Olmlltz,  whither  the  Court 
had  retired,  and  it  was  decided  that  he  should 
abdicate,  and  that  his  next  brother,  Francis 
Charles,  should  waive  his  right  in  favour  of  his 
son,  Francis  Joseph,  a  promising  and  amiable 
young  man  of  twenty,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would 
conciliate  matters.  On  December  2d,  1848,  the 
change  was  made,  and  the  new  Emperor  put 
forth  a  proclamation,  promising  constitutional 
government,  liberty  ef  the  press,  and  all  that 
could  conduce  to  true  freedom,  but  called  on  all 
faithful  subjects  to  repress  the  rebellions  that 
were  raging  in  the  provinces.  Both  in  Lombardy 
and  in  Hungary  this  was  taken  as  defiance;  in- 
deed, the  Magyars  considered  that  neither  the 
abdication  of  Ferdinand,  nor  the  accession  of 
Francis  Joseph  to  their  throne,  was  valid  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Diet.  Prince  Windisch- 
griltz  was  sent  to  reduce  them  with  a  consider- 
able army,  while  Kossuth  showed  remarkable 
ability  in  getting  together  supplies  for  the  Hun- 
garian force,  which  was  commanded  by  Generals 
Bern  and  Giirgei.  The  ditlicidties  of  pa.ssing  the 
mountains  in  the  winter  told  much  against  the 
Austrians,  though  a  corps  of  Russians  was  sent 
to  their  assistance.  Five  considerable  battles 
were  fought  in  the  early  spring  of  1849,  and  in 
April  Windischgriltz  was  fairly  driven  across  the 
Danube  out  of  the  country." — C.  M.  Yonge, 
Ijindmarka  of  Recent  History,  ch.  3,  pt.  5. — "On 
the  4th  of  March  [1849]  a  new  Imperial  Charter 
was  promulgated  at  Olmiltz,  containing  many 
excellent  provisions,  but  having  this  fatal  defect, 
that  in  it  Hungary  was  merged  completely  in  the 
Au.strian  Empire,  and  all  its  ancient  institutions 
obliterated.  On  the  14th  of  April  the  Imperial 
Decree  was  answered  by  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, in  which  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  was 
proclaimed  to  have  forfeited  all  right  to  the  Hun- 
garian throne,  and  to  be  banished  for  ever  from 
the  country.  Kossuth  was  appointed  Governor, 
and  a  new  Ministry  was  chosen,  under  the  Pre- 
nuership  of  M.  Szemere,  the  late  Minister  for 
Home  Affairs  in  the  Batthyany  Government. 
For  a  while  the  national  army  was  victorious. 
.  .  .  But  the  despotic  princes  of  Europe  were 
now  recovering  from  the  panic  that  had  demoral- 
ised them  and  their  principles  in  1848;  the  time 
had  come  for  absolutism  to  rally  its  forces  and 
reassert  itself  after  the  old  fashion.  Acting  on 
the  maxim  that  '  La  raison  du  plus  fort  est  tou- 
jours  la  meilleure,'  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  after 
previous  arrangement  with  his  imperial  brother 
in  St.  Petersburg,  felt  at  liberty  to  disavow  and 
ignore  the  argimients  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment which  had  seemed  so  cogent  to  his  prede- 
cessor. ...  In  July  the  Czar  s  troops  a  second 
time  entered  Hungary,  this  time  with  no  disa- 
vowal of  political  motives,  but  on  the  ground 
that  '  His  majesty,  having  always  reserved  to 
liimself    entire    freedom   of    action   whenever 
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Itf©lutions  in  rH'ighbnriiif,'  States  slimild  place 
Mtowii  in  ilang<T,  was  now  convinced  tliat  the 
internal  Hecnrity  of  Iiis  empire  was  menaced  by 
what  was  imssiiiK  and  preparini,'  in  llnngarv.' 
...  In  August,  Oorgei,  the  eoninmnder-in-chief 
of  the  national  army,  who  hud  been  nominated 
Dictator  in  the  place  of  Kossutli.  was  invested 
with  full  powers  to  tn-at  for  a  peace,  and  in- 
structed to  act  according  to  the  l)est  of  his  ability 
to  save  the  national  existence  of  Hungary.  At 
Vilagos,  on  the  13th  of  August,  the  Hungarian 
army,  by  order  of  the  new  Dictator,  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  surrendered  —  not  to  the  Austri- 
ans,  but  to  the  Russian  general  Rudiger.  Thanks 
to  the  united  efforts  of  300,(»00  of  the  llower  of 
the  Austrian  and  Russian  troops,  tlie  Hungarian 
rebellion  was  at  an  end.  .  .  .  General  Haynau 
presided  over  the  Bloody  Assizes  of  Pesth  and 
Arad,  and  the  long  roll  of  Hungarian  patriots 
condemned  to  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Austrian 
hangman  was  headed  by  such  names  as  Count 
Batthyany  and  General  Damvanics,  the  wounded 
leader  of  the  'Redcaps,'  the  famous  student 
brigade.  Those  who  escaped  death  found  a 
refuge  in  England,  America,  or  Turkey,  whither 
they  carried  w  ith  them  bitter  memories  of  wrong 
ancf  suffering  inflicted,  and  an  undying  love  for 
the  country  of  their  birth.  Those  bitter  memo- 
ries have  happily  died  away,  under  the  healing 
influence  of  time,  and  still  more  of  that  great 
work  of  reconciliation  which  a  wise  generosity 
on  both  sides  has  effected  between  the  two  coun- 
tries."— Francis  Denk,  JIungarian  Statesman:  a 
memoir,  ch.  14. — See,  also,  Austria:  A.  D.  1848- 
1849. 

A.  D.  1C49-1850.— Contemplated  recognition 
of  the  revolutionary  government  by  the  United 
States. — The  Hiilsemann  Lettet  of  Daniel 
Webster.  See  United  States  oi  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1850-1851. 

A.  D.  1849-1859. — Completed  Emancipation 
of  the  peasantry.— Restoration  of  pure  abso- 
lutism.    Sec  AistTUiA:  A.  I).  1848-1859. 

A.  D.  1856-1868.— Recovery  of  nationality. 
— Formation  of  the  dual  Austro-Hungarian 
empire. — In  1856,  the  Emperor,  Francis  Joseph, 
"proclaimed  an  amnesty  against  the  political 
offenders,  and  in  the  following  year  he  decreed 
the  restoration  of  their  estates,  and  further  steps 
were  taken  to  study  the  wishes  of  the  Hun- 
garians. In  1859  other  concessions  were  made, 
notably  as  to  provincial  Governments  in  Hungary, 
and  they  were  given  free  administration  as  to 
their  educational  and  religious  rites  in  the 
Magyar  tongue.  In  1860  the  '  Curia  Regia ' 
were  reinstated,  and  finallj%  in  1861,  the  whole 
Constitution  was  restored  to  Hungary  and  its  de- 
pendencies, Transylvania,  Croatia,  and  Slavonia. 
The  Hungarian  Parliament,  which  had  been 
closed  for  so  many  years,  reopened  its  gates. 
These  concessions,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the 
Majjyars,  who  wanted  perfect  autonomy  for 
their  country.  .  .  .  The  Hungarians  refused  to 
pay  taxes,  which  therefore  had  to  be  collected  by 
military  aid.  In  1865  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment was  opened  by  the  Emperor  in  person, 
who  gave  his  assent  to  the  Self -Government  of 
Hungary,  but  further  details  had  still  to  be  ar- 
ranged, and  the  war  which  broke  out  between 
Austria,  Prussiu  and  Italy  in  1866  prevented 
these  from  being  carried  out.  On  the  strength 
of  the  Emperor's  promise  to  accede  to  the  wishes 
of   bis    Hungarian   subjects,    the    Hungarians 


fought  most  bravely  in  Germany  and  in  Italy  for 
the  Austrian  cause,  but  the  (H.-torganized  system 
that  then  existed  in  the  Austrian  army  was  the 
cause  of  their  defeat,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
German  confederation,  over  which  Austria  pre- 
sided for  so  many  years.  The  flnal  result  of  this 
was  that  a  perfect  autonomy  for  Hungary  was 
reinstated  in  1867,  and  the  Dual  System  was  in- 
tHMluced,  by  which  Hungary  received  perfect 
freedom  an(l  independence  as  to  the  administra- 
tion of  its  affairs  without  any  interference  from 
Austria,  and  became,  so  to  say,  a  partner  in  the 
newly-formed  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.  The 
Austro-Hungarian  Dual  ^lonarchy,  as  also  de- 
scribed in  the  able  '  Memoir '  on  Francis  Deak, 
to  which  Sir  Mountstuart  E.  Grant-Duff  wrote  a 
preface,  is  constituted  as  follows:  I.  The  Com- 
mon Ministry  for  the  Austro-Hungarian  mon- 
archy consists  of  a  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
for  War,  and  for  Finance.  II.  In  each  half  of 
the  monarchy  there  is  a  separate  Ministry  of 
Worship,  of  Finance,  Commerce,  Justice,  Agri- 
culture, and  National  Defence,  headed  respec- 
tively by  a  Minister-President  of  the  Council. 
III.  The  Lower  House  in  the  Austrian  Reichs- 
rath  consists  of  353  members,  in  the  Hungarian 
Diet  of  444,  now  chosen  in  both  cases  by  direct 
election.  IV.  The  Delegations,  composed  re- 
spectively of  sixty  members  from  each  half  of 
the  monarchy,  are  elected  annually  from  amongst 
their  parliamentary  representatives  of  the  ma- 
jority in  each  province  by  the  members  of  the 
two  Houses  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
Legislatures.  V.  The  two  Delegations,  who 
meet  alternately  at  Vienna  and  Budapest,  de- 
liberate separately,  their  discussions  being  con- 
fined strictly  to  affairs  of  common  interest,  with 
regard  to  which  the  Delegations  have  the  right 
to  interpellate  the  Common  Minister  and  to  pro- 
pose laws  or  amendments.  In  case  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  two  Delegations  the  question 
of  policy  at  issue  is  discussed  by  an  interchange 
of  written  messages,  drawn  up  in  the  official 
language — German  or  Hungarian  —  of  the  Dele- 
gation sending  the  message,  and  accompanied  by 
an  authorized  translation  in  the  language  of  the 
Delegation  to  which  it  is  addressed.  VI.  If, 
after  the  interchange  of  three  successive  notes,  an 
agreement  between  the  two  bodies  is  not  arrived 
at,  the  question  is  put  to  the  vote  by  ballot  with- 
out further  debate.  The  Delegates,  of  whom  in 
a  plenary  session  there  must  be  an  equal  number 
present  from  each  Delegation,  vote  individually, 
the  Emperor-King    having    the    casting    vote. 

VII.  By  virtue  of  the  present  definition  of  com- 
mon affairs,  the  cost  of  the  diplomatic  service 
and  the  army,  except  the  Honveds  (militia),  is 
defra3'ed  out  of  tiie  Imperial  revenues,  to  which 
Hungary  contributes  a  proportion  of  30  per  100. 

VIII.  With  reference  to  the  former,  it  is  stipu- 
lated that  all  international  treaties  be  submitted 
to  the  two  Legislatures  by  their  respective 
Ministries;  with  reference  to  the  latter,  that 
whilst  the  appointment  to  the  military  command 
of  the  whole  army,  as  also  to  that  of  the  na- 
tional force  of  Hungary,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sovereign,  the  settlement  of  matters  affecting 
the  recruiting,  length  of  service,  mobilization, 
and  pay  of  the  Honved  army  (the  militia)  re- 
mains with  the  Hungarian  Legislature.  IX. 
Those  matters  which  it  is  desirable  should  be 
subject  to  the  same  legislation,  such  as  cus- 
toms, indirect  taxation,  currency,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
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rcjjultttcd  1)y  moans  of  troiitic.'*,  siil)ji'Ct  to  the  ap- 
pro vnl  of  tlie  two  Legislatures.  In  easis  where 
the  two  parties  are  unable  to  come  to  an 
agreement,  each  ret^iins  the  right  to  deeiile 
Bueh  questions  in  accordance  with  their  own 
special  intcnvsts.  X.  In  common  affairs,  the 
decisions  arrived  at  by  the  Delegations  (with- 
in the  scope  of  their  powers),  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Sovereign,  become  thenceforth  fundii- 
mentai  laws;  eacli  Ministry  is  bound  to  an- 
noimce  tlicm  to  its  respective  National  Legis- 
lature, and  is  responsible  for  their  execution. 
It  should  be  here  mentioned  that  the  late  great 
and  lamented  Hungarian  statesman,  Dei'ik,  and 
also  tlie  late  Count  Beust,  have  by  their  per- 
sonal eiforts  contributed  a  great  deal  to  these 
concessions  being  granted.  The  Hungarian  Par- 
liament was  reopened  in  1867,  and  the  late  Count 
Julius  Andrassy,  .  ;  .  who  escaped  to  England 
from  the  noose  of  the  hangman,  became  its  Prime 
Minister.  .  .  .  In  1868  the  Emperorand  Empress 
entered  in  great  state  the  town  of  Buda,  and 
were  crowned  with  the  greatest  pomp  witli  the 


Apostolic  crown  of  St.  Stephen."  —  L.  Fclbcr 
niann,  Ifiiii(jin\i/  (ind  Hn  J'ii>jilt\  eh.  5. 

Also  I.N:  Franrin  Jhitk:  n-  mimoir,  eh.  26-31. 
—  Count  von  IJeust,  .ViiinnrD,  r.  2,  c/i.  38. — See, 
also,  ArsTiiiA:    A.  1).  18«6-1H67,  and  Fei)Eu.\i. 

OOVEUNMENTS:    MoDEHN  FkDKH.VTIONS. 

A.  D.  i866-i887.— Difficulties  and  promises 
of  the  ALstro-Hungarian  empire. — Its  am- 
bitions in  southeastern  Europe.  See  Ars- 
THi.v:  A.  I).  18(;«-1SHT. 

A.  D.  1894. — Death  of  Kossuth. — Louis  Kos- 
suth, tlie  leader  of  tii<'  revolutionary  movement 
(if  184H,  died  at  Turin  on  the  20tb  of  March, 
1894,  aged  ninety-two  years.  He  liad  refused  to 
the  end  of  his  life  to  be  reconciled  to  tlie  Austro- 
Hungarian  government,  or  to  counteiuince  the 
acceptance  by  the  Hungarians  of  the  dual  nation- 
ality established  by  the  constitution  of  1867,  and 
remained  an  e.xile  in  Italy.  After  his  death  bis 
remains  were  brought  to  Budapest,  and  their 
burial,  which  took  place  on  Sunday,  A])ril  Ist, 
was  made  the  occasion  of  a  great  national  dem- 
onstration of  respect. 


HUNIADES  AND  THE  HUNGARIAN 
WARS  WITH  THE  TURKS.  See  Hiin- 
OAUV:  A.  D.  1442-1458;  and  Turks  (Ottomans): 
A.  D.  1402-1451. 

HUNINGEN,  Battle  of.  SccFuanck:  A.  D. 
1796  (April — Octoheu). 

HUNKERS.    See  United  States  of  Am.  : 

A.  I).  1845-1846. 

♦ 

HUNS,  Gothic  account  of  the.— "We  have 
ascertained  that  the  nation  of  the  Huns,  who 
surpassed  all  others  in  atrocity,  came  thus  into 
being.  When  Filimer,  fifth  king  of  the  Goths 
after  their  departure  from  Sweden,  was  entering 
Scythia,  with  his  people,  as  we  have  before 
described,  he  found  among  them  certain  sorcerer- 
women,  whom  thev  call  in  their  native  tongue 
Aliorumnas  (or  Al-runas),  whom  he  suspected 
and  drove  forth  from  the  midst  of  his  army  into 
the  wilderness.  The  unclean  spirits  that  wander 
up  and  down  in  desert  places,  seeing  these 
women,  made  concubines  of  them;  and  from 
this  union  sprang  that  most  fierce  people  (of  the 
Huns)  who  were  at  first  little,  foul,  emaciated 
creatures,  dwelling  among  the  .swamps,  and  pos- 
sessing only  the  shadow  of  human  speech  by 
way  of  language.  .  .  .  Nations  whom  they 
would  never  have  vanquished  in  fair  fight  fled 
horrified  from  those  frightful  —  faces  I  can 
hardly  call  them,  but  rather — shapeless  black 
collops  of  flesh,  with  little  points  instead  of  eyes. 
No  hair  on  their  cheeks  or  chins  gives  grace  to 
adolescence  or  dignity  to  age,  but  deep  fur- 
rowed scars  instead,  down  the  sides  of  their 
faces,  show  the  impress  of  the  iron  which  with 
characteristic  ferocity  they  apply  to  every  male 
child  that  is  bom  among  them.  .  .  .  They  are 
little  in  stature,  but  lithe  and  active  in  their 
motions,  and  especially  skilful  in  riding,  broad- 
shouldered,  good  at  the  use  of  the  bow  and 
arrows,  with  sinewy  necks,  and  always  holding 
their  heads  high  in  their  pride." — Jornandes, 
De  Rebus  Oeticis,  trans,  by  T.  Hodgkin  in  liali/ 
ami  Her  Inm<fers,  bk.  1.  ch.  1. 

First  appearance  in  Europe.  See  Goths: 
A.  D.  376. 

A.  D.  433-453.— The  empire  of  Attila.— 
After  driving  the  Goths  from  Dacia,  the  terrible 
Huns  had  halted  in  their  march  westward  for 


something  more  than  a  generation.  They  were 
hovering,  meantime,  on  the  eastern  frontiers  of 
the  empire  "taking  part  like  other  barbarians  in 
its  disturbances  and  alliances.  Emperors  paid 
them  tribute,  and  Roman  generals  kept  up  a 
politic  or  a  questionable  correspondence  with 
them.  Stilicho  had  detachments  of  Huns  in  the 
armies  which  fought  against  Alaric ;  the  greatest 
Roman  soldier  after  Stilicho, — and.  like  Stilicho, 
of  barbarian  parentage, —  Aetius,  who  was  to  be 
their  most  formidable  antagonist,  had  been  a 
hostage  and  a  messmate  in  their  camps.  .  .  . 
About  433,  Attila,  the  son  of  Mundzukh,  like 
Charles  the  Great,  eqiially  famous  in  history 
and  legend,  became  their  king.  Attila  was  the 
exact  prototype  and  forerunner  of  the  Turkish 
chiefs  of  the  house  of  Othman.  In  his  profound 
hatred  of  civilized  men,  in  his  scorn  of  their 
knowledge,  their  arts,  their  habits  and  religion, 
and,  in  spite  of  this,  in  his  systematic  use  of  them 
as  his  secretaries  and  officers,  in  his  rapacity 
combined  with  personal  simplicity  of  life,  in  his 
insatiate  and  indiscriminate  dcstructiveness,  in 
the  cunning  which  veiled  itself  under  rudeness, 
in  his  extravagant  arrogance,  and  audacious  pre- 
tensions, in  his  sensuality,  in  his  unscrupulous 
and  far-reaching  designs,  in  his  ruthless  cruelty 
joined  with  capricious  displays  of  generosity, 
mercy,  and  good  faith,  we  see  tlie  image  of  the 
irreclaimable  Turkish  barbarians  who  ten  cen- 
turies later  were  to  extinguish  the  civilization 
of  [eastern?]  Europe.  The  attraction  of  Attila's 
daring  character,  and  his  genius  for  the  war 
which  nomadic  tribes  delight  in,  gave  him  abso- 
lute ascendency  over  liis  nation,  and  over  the 
Teutonic  and  Slavonic  tribes  near  him.  Like 
other  contjuerors  of  his  race,  he  imagined 
and  attempted  an  empire  of  ravage  and  desola- 
tion, a  vast  hunting  ground  and  preserve,  in 
which  men  and  their  works  should  supply  the 
objects  and  zest  of  the  chase." — R.  W.  Church, 
Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  1. — "He 
[Attila]  was  truly  the  king  of  kings;  for  his 
court  was  formed  of  chiefs,  who,  in  offices  of 
command,  had  learned  the  art  of  obedience. 
Tliere  were  three  brothers  of  the  race  of  the 
Amales,  all  of  them  kings  of  the  Ostrogoths; 
Ardaric,  king  of  the  Gepidse,  his  principal  con- 
fidant ;  a  king  of  the  Merovingian  Franks ;  kings 
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of  tlip  Unrffiimllnns,  Tliurlniriatis.  Iliifffans,  nml 
li<'nili,  wlio  coriiiimiMh'il  llml  purl  of  llicir  iia- 
tii>ii  wliicli  liml  rcnmiiic"!  at  liiniu'.  wliciitlKMHiicr 
imrt  croHwd  llic  Itliinc  half  a  (cntiin  luforo."— 
.1.  ('.  L.  <h'  SisiiKimli.  Full  of  th,'  liniiiiin  Hmpiir, 
ft,  7(r.  1).  —  "The  aiixnint  of  al)Ji'<;t,  hIiivIsIi  fear 
wliifli  tliJH  little  Hwartiiy  Kalmuck  Huci-cfdi'd  in 
instilling  into  inillionH  of  liiiinan  licurts  is  not  to 
Im-  ca.sily  niatclicil  in  the  liistory  of  our  mcc 
WlntluT  In-  had  nnich  military  taU-nt  may  be 
<l<nil)ttMl,  sim-e  tlu!  only  .i,'n'at  hatth;  in  wliidi  In; 
fijrunii  wan  a  <()ini)li'tt'  defeat.  The  impression 
|e»'r  \ipon  us  liy  what  history  rerords  of  him  is 
that  of  a  gipuitie  bully,  lioldini.'  in  his  hands 
powers  unetjuulled  in  the  world  for  rava>,'e  and 
spoliation.  .  .  .  Sonic  doubt  has  recently  been 
thrown  on  tlie  received  nccounls  of  the  wide 
extent  of  Altila's  power.  .  .  .  The  prince  wlio 
feltCldna  on  his  left,  who  threatened  I'er.sepolis, 
Hyzantium,  IJavenna  in  front,  who  ruled  Den- 
mark and  its  islands  in  his  rear,  and  who  ulti- 
mately appeared  in  arms  on  tlu;  soil  of  (.'ham- 
pa.<;ne  on  liis  right,  was  no  minor  monarch,  and 
iiail  his  emi)ir(!  been  us  ileep  as  it  was  wide- 
spread, he  miRht  worthily  have  taken  rank  with 
Cyrus  and  iVle.xander.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
well  to  remeniber  that  over  far  the  larger  part 
of  this  territory  Altila's  can  liave  been  oidy 
an  over-lordship,  Teutoinc,  Slavonic,  and  Tartar 
chieftains  of  cverjy  name  bearing  rule  under  him. 
His  own  ])ersonal  government,  if  goveriunent  it 
can  l)c  called,  may  very  likely  have  been  con- 
lined  nearly  within  the  limits  of  the  modern 
Hungary  and  Transylvania."  —  T.  Hodgkin, 
Italy  ami  Iler  Iinaden,  lik.  2,  ch.  2  (».  3).— "As 
far  as  we  may  ascertain  the  vague  and  obscure 
geography  of  Priseus,  this  [Attila's]  cai)ital  ap- 
jjcars  to  liavc  been  seated  between  the  Danube, 
the  Theiss  [Teyss]  and  the  Carpathian  hills,  in 
tlie  plains  of  Upper  Hungarj',  and  most  i)roba- 
bly  in  the  m-ighbourluwd  of  Jazberin,  Agria,  or 
Tokay.  In  its  origin  it  could  be  no  more  than 
an  accidental  camp,  which,  by  the  long  and  fre- 
quent residence  of  Attila,  had  insensibly  swelled 
into  a  huge  village." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  34. 

A.  D.  4^1-446.— Attila's  attack  on  the  East- 
ern Empire.  —  Attila's  tirst  assault  upon  the 
Uoman  power  was  directed  against  the  Eastern 
Empire.  The  court  at  Constantinople  had  been 
<luly  obsequious  to  him,  but  he  found  a  pretext 
for  war.  "It  was  pretended  that  the  Uoman 
bishop  of  >Iargus  had  surreptitiously  introduced 
himself  into  tlie  sepulchre  of  the  Hunnic  kings 
and  stolen  from  it  the  buried  treasure.  The 
Huns  immediately  fell  upon  a  Roman  town  dur- 
ing the  time  of  a  fair,  and  pillaged  everything 
before  them,  slaying  the  men  and  carrying  off 
the  women.  To  all  complaints  from  Constanti- 
nople the  answer  was,  'The  bishop,  or  your 
lives.'  The  emperor  thought,  and  with  reason, 
that  to  give  up  an  innocent  man  to  be  massacred 
would  be  displeasing  to  Heaven,  would  alienate 
the  clergy,  and  only  appease  for  a  moment  the 
<lemands  of  his  merciless  enemy.  He  refused, 
though  timidly  and  in  vague  terms.  The  Huns 
replied  by  scouring  Pannonia,  laying  Sirmium, 
its  capital,  in  ruins,  and  extending  their  ravages 
far  south  of  the  Danube  to  the  cities  of  Naissa 
and  Sardica,  upon  both  of  which  they  wrought 
the  extremity  of  their  vengeance.  A  truce  of 
four  years  only  increased  their  fury  and  aggra- 
vated its  effects.    The  war  was  suddenly  recom- 


menred.  This  time  they  reached  The.waly,  and 
renewed  with  a  somewhat  similar  result  tlu^  far- 
famed  passage  of  Thcrmopyla-  by  the  liordes  of 
Xerxes.  Two  Roman  armies  were  put  to  com- 
plete rout,  and  stnenty  cities  levelled  to  the 
ground,  'riieoilosius  purchased  the  redemption 
of  his  capital  by  the  cession  of  territory  extend- 
ing for  llfteen  days'  journey  south  of  the  Danube, 
by  an  immediate  paymeiit  of  (5,000  pounds  of 
gold,  and  the  ])romise  of  2,000  more  as  an  annual 
trilnite."— J.  0.  Hliejipard,  Fall  of  Home,  led.  4. 
A.  D.  451.— Attila's  invasion  of  Gaul.— In 
the  spring  of  the  year  451  Attila  moved  the  great 
host  whi(di  he  had  assembled  in  the  Hungarian 
|)lains  westward  toward  the  Rhine  and  tlie 
provinces  of  Oatil.  He  hesitated,  it  was  saltl, 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ehipiresas  the 
objerts  of  his  attack.  Hut  the  East  had  found 
an  emperor,  at  last,  in  ^Marcian,  who  put  some 
courage  into  the  state,  —  who  refu.scd  tribute  to 
the  insolent  Hun  and  showed  a  willingness  for 
war.  The  West,  under  Valentinian  111.  and  liis 
mother  Placidia,  with  tlie  Uolhs,  Vandals,  Bur- 
gundians  and  Kranks  in  the  heart  of  its  provinces, 
seemed  to  offer  the  most  inviting  Held  of  con- 
(juest.  Hence  Attila  turned  his  horses  and  their 
savHge  riders  to  the  West.  "The  kings  and 
nations  of  Germany  and  Scythia,  from  the  Volga 
perliai)S  to  the  Danube,  obeyed  the  warlike  sum- 
mons of  Attila.  From  the  royal  village  in  the 
])lains  of  Hungary  his  standard  moved  towards 
tlie  West,  and  after  a  march  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  miles  he  reached  the  conflux  of  the 
Rliine  and  tlie  Neckar,  where  he  was  joined  by 
the  Franks  who  adhered  to  his  ally,  the  elder  of 
the  sons  of  Clodlon.  .  .  .  Tlie  Ilercynian  forest 
supplied  materials  for  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  the 
hostile  myriads  were  poured  with  resistless  vio- 
lence into  the  Belgic  provinces."  At  Metz,  the 
Huns  "involveil  in  a  promiscuous  massacre  the 
priests  who  served  at  the  altar  and  the  infants 
who,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  had  been  providently 
baptized  by  the  bishop ;  the  tlourishing  city  was 
delivered  to  the  flames,  and  a  solitary  cliapel  of 
St.  Stephen  marked  the  place  where  it  formerly 
stood.  From  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  Attila 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  Gaul,  crossed  the 
Seine  at  Auxerre,  and,  after  a  long  and  laborious 
march,  fixed  his  .camp  under  the  walls  of  Or- 
leans. " — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  ch.  35. —  Meantime  tlie  energy  of  the 
unscrupulous  but  able  Count  Aetius,  who  ruled 
the  court  and  commanded  the  resources  of  the 
Western  Empire,  had  brought  about  a  general 
combination  of  the  barbarian  forces  in  Gaul  with 
those  of  the  Romans.  It  included,  first  in  im- 
portance, the  Goths  of  the  kingdom  of  Toulouse, 
under  their  king  Theodoric,  and  with  them  the 
Burgundians,  the  Alans,  a  part  of  the  Franks, 
and  detachments  of  Saxons,  Armoricans  and 
other  tribes.  There  were  Goths,  too,  and  Franks 
and  Burgundians  in  the  host  of  the  Hun  king. 
The  latter  laid  siege  to  Orleans  and  the  walls  of 
the  brave  city  were  already  crumbling  under  his 
battering  rams  when  the  banners  of  Aetius  and 
Theodoric  came  in  sight.  Attila  retreated  Iw- 
yond  the  Seine  and  took  a  position  somewhere 
within  the  wide  extent  of  what  were  anciently 
called  the  Catalaunian  fields,  now  known  as  the 
Champagn  country  surrounding  Chalons.  There, 
in  the  early  days  of  July,  A.  D.  451,  was  fought 
the  great  and  terrible  battle  which  rescued 
Europe  from  the  all-conqueriug  Tartar.     The 
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nuinl)or  of  \\w  slain,  uccording  to  one  cliroiil 
cliT,  wn«  lO'J.OOO;  according  to  otiicTH  !JO().(XH). 
Nt'itlitT  army  could  (.lalin  u  victory ;  both  feared 
to  renew  the  engiigenient.  The  Ooths,  whoso 
king  Theodorlc  was  wlain,  withdrew  In  one  direc- 
tion, totlieirown  territory;  the  Iluns  retreated 
in  the  other  direction  amrciulttcd  (laul  forever. 
The  wily  Roman,  Aetlii.s,  was  orohahlv  hest 
satlsfled  with  ii  result  which  crippled  both  Goth 
nnii  Ilun.  As  for  the  battle,  its  latest  liistorlan 
says:  "Posterity  has  chosen  to  call  it  the  battle 
of  Chalons,  but  there  is  good  rea.son  to  think 
that  it  wan  fought  fifty  ndles  distant  from  Cha- 
lonssur- .Manic,  and  that  it  would  be  more  cor- 
rectly named  tlie  battle  of  Troyes,  or,  to  speak 
with  complete  accuracy,  the  battle  of  Mery-sur- 
Seinc." — T.  Hodgkln,  Jtdlp  und  Her  Invaders, 
bk.  2,  ch.  8  (p.  2).— "It  was  during  the  retreat 
from  Orleans  that  a  Clirlstian  hermit  is  reported 
to  have  approached  tlie  Ilunnish  king,  and  said 
to  him,  'Thou  art  the  Scourge  of  (i(Ml  for  the 
ciiastisement  of  Christians.'  Attila  instantly  as- 
sumed this  new  title  of  terror,  whlcli  thenceiorth 
became  the  appellation  by  which  he  was  most 
widely  and  most  fearfully  known." — Sir  E. 
Creasy,  Fifteen  Decinive  Battles  of  the  World,  ch.  0. 
A.  D.  452. — Attila's  invasion  of  Italy.— In 
the  sununer  of  4r>l  Attila,  retreating  froni  the 
lilood}-  plain  of  Chalons,  recrosscd  the  Rhine  and 
returned  to  his  (juarters  in  Hungary.  There, 
through  the  following  autumn  and  winter,  he 
nursed  his  chagrin  and  his  wrath,  und  in  the 
spring  of  452  he  set  his  liost  in  motion  again, 
directing  its  march  to  the  Julian  Alps  and 
through  their  passes  into  Italy.  The  city  of 
Aqulleia,  then  prondnent  in  commerce,  and  pros- 
perous and  rich,  was  the  first  to  obstruct  the 
8a\  nge  invasion.  The  defence  of  the  city  proved 
80  obstinate  that  Attila  was  at  the  point  of  aban- 
doning his  siege,  when  a  flight  of  storks,  which 
his  shrewdness  construed  favorably  as  an. omen, 
encouraged  the  Huns  to  one  more  Irresistible  as- 
sault and  the  doomed  tOAvn  was  carried  by  storm. 
"In  proportion  to  the  stubbornness  of  the  de- 
fence was  the  severity  of  the  punishment  meted 
out  to  Aqulleia.  The  Roman  soldiers  were,  no 
doubt,  all  slain.  Attila  was  not  a  man  to  encum- 
ber himself  with  prisoners.  The  town  was  ab.so- 
lutely  given  up  to  the  rage,  the  lust,  and  the 
greed  of  the  Tartar  horde  who  had  so  long  chafed 
around  its  walls.  .  .  .  When  the  barbarians  could 
plunder  no  more,  they  probably  used  Are,  for 
the  very  buildings  of  Aquileia  perished,  so  that, 
«8  Jornandes  tells  us,  in  his  time,  a  century  later 
than  the  siege,  scarcely  the  vestiges  of  it  yet  re- 
mained. A  few  houses  may  have  been  left  stand- 
ing, and  others  must  have  slowly  gathered  round 
them,  for  the  Patriarch  of  At^uileia  retained  all 
through  the  middle  ages  considerable  remains  of 
his  old  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  a  large  and 
somewhat  stately  cathedral  was  reared  there  in 
the  eleventh  century.  But  the  City  of  the  North 
"Wind  never  really  recovered  from  the  blow.  .  .  . 
The  terrible  invaders,  made  more  wrathful  and 
more  terrible  bj'  the  resistance  of  Aquileia, 
stieamed  on  through  the  trembling  cities  of 
Venetia."  Patavium  (modem  Padua),  Altinum 
ana  Julia  Concordia,  were  blotted  out  of  exis- 
tence. At  Vicenza,  Verona,  Brescia,  Bergamo, 
Pavia  and  Milan,  the  towns  were  sacked,  but 
spared  destruction,  and  the  inhabitants  who  did 
not  escape  were  carried  away  into  captivity. 
Many  of  the  fugitives  from  these  towns  escaped 


the  Huns  by  hiding  in  the  islands  and  fens  of 
the  neighboring  Adriatic  coast,  und  out  of  the 
poor  lisTdng  villaifcs  that  they  formed  there  grew, 
In  time,  the  great  commcrclul  city  und  republic 
of  Veidce.  "The  vulley  of  the  Po  was  now 
wust -d  to  the  heurt's  cimtcnt  of  the  invaders. 
Should  they  cross  the  Appennines  ami  blot  out 
Rome  us  they  hail  blotted  out  Aquileia  from 
among  the  cities  of  the  world V  This  was  the 
great  ((uestion  that  was  being  tlebuted  In  the 
liiMudsh  cuinp,  und  strange  to  say,  the  voices 
were  not  all  for  war.  Already  Italy  begun  to 
strike  that  strange  awe  into  the  liearts  of  her 
northern  conciuerors  which  so  often  in  later  ages 
has  been  her  l»est  defence.  The  rcmeinbrunce  of 
Aluric,  cut  olT  by  a  mysterious  death  inimediutcly 
after  his  capture  of  Rome,  was  present  in  the 
ndnd  of  Attila,  and  was  fre(iuently  'tisisted  upon 
by  his  counsellors."  So,  the  grim  Hun  was  i)rc- 
l)ure{l  by  his  superstitions  to  listen  to  the  end)ussy 
from  Rome  which  met  him  at  the  Tlcino,  praying 
for  peace.  At  the  heuil  of  the  einl)a.ssy  was  thi; 
venerable  bishop  of  Rome,  Leo  I. —  the  first  of 
the  great  Popes.  To  his  intluence  the  i)i(citlc 
(lis]iosition  into  which  Attila  was  persuaded  has 
l)een  conunoidy  ascribed.  At  all  events,  the 
king  of  the  Huns  consented  to  peace  with  the 
Romans,  and  withdrew  beyond  the  Danulie  in 
fullllment  of  the  treaty,  leaving  Italy  u  desert  to 
the  Appennines,  but  liot  bt'\'ond. — T.  Hodgkln, 
Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  hk.  2,  ch.  4  (i'.  2). 

Also  IN:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  eh.  35. — See,  also,  Venice:  A.  I). 
452. 

A.  D.  453.— Death  of  Attila  and  fall  of  his 
empire. — Attila  died  suddenly  and  mysteriously 
in  his  sleep,  after  a  drunken  debauch,  some  time 
in  the  early  months  of  the  year  453,  and  his  death 
was  the  end  of  the  "reign  of  terror"  under 
which  he  had  reduced  half  the  world.  "Imme- 
diately after  his  death,  the  Germans  refused  to 
submit  to  the  divided  rule  of  his  sons.  The 
armj-  of  Attila  split  up  into  two  great  camps;  on 
the  one  side  were  the  Gepida'  and  Ustrogoths.with 
the  majority  of  the  Teutonic  nations;  on  the 
other  the  Huns,  the  Alans,  the  Sarmatiuus  or 
Slavonians,  and  the  few  Germans  who  still 
owned  allegiance  to  the  memory  of  Attila.  A 
vast  plain  between  the  Drave  and  the  Danube 
was  selected  to  decide  this  vital  struggle,  known 
as  the  battle  of  Netud,  which,  though  less  famous 
in  history,  may  perhaps  claim  ec|ual  importance 
with  that  of  Chalons,  as  an  arbiter  of  the  des- 
tinies of  civilization.  .  .  .  Fortune  at  first  seemed 
to  favour  the  Huns;  but  German  steadfastness 
prevailed ;  Goths  and  Gepida?  scattered  the  less- 
disciplined  bands  of  Asia;  and  Ardaric,  the  king 
of  the  latter  tribe  for  the  time,  established  him- 
self in  the  royal  residence  of  Attila,  and  assumed 
the  leading  position  in  the  barbarian  world." — 
J.  G.  Sheppard,  Fall  of  Rome,  led.  4.— "Thirty 
thousand  of  the  Huns  and  their  confederates  lay 
dead  upon  the  field,  among  them  Ellak,  Attila's 
first-born.  .  .  .  The  rest  of  his  nation  fled  away 
across  tlie  Dacian  plains,  and  over  the  Carpathian 
mountains  to  those  wide  steppes  of  Southern 
Russia  in  which  at  tlie  commencement  of  our 
history  we  saw  the  three  Gothic  nations  taking 
up  their  abode.  Ernak,  Attila's  darling,  ruied 
tranquilly  under  Roman  protection  in  the  dis- 
trict between  the  Ipwer  Danube  and  the  Black 
Sea,  which  we  now  call  the  Dobrudscha,  and 
which  was  then  'the  lesser  Scythia,'    Others  of 
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his  fiimily  iniiintiiincd  ii  r)r»>r>urlotufnf)tliiK  lilRhir 
ii|i  llic  Mtriiini.  .  .  .  Tluri-  in  iKitliiiiK  in  the 
iiftfT  liiKtiiry<if'tlicM(^friiifiii<titsnr  tlicimtiori  witli 
wliicli  liny  "nc  nccii  conccrti  liiruHtlf.  .  .  .  Daciii, 
timt  |mrt  of  lliniK'iiry  wlilfli  lii  s  iiiHt  iind  norlli 
of  tlic  Dumilic,  iiml  wliicli  lind  Ixin  tlir  licnrt  of 
AltiliiH  (lonminn.  f<li  l<»  tin-  lot  of  tlic  (Jcpiiliif, 
under  111!'  wise  and  victoriouw  Aniaric.  I'anno 
nia,  tiiut  is  tin'  wcsl(  rii  portion  of  lIuiiKiiry, 
with  H<davonia,  and  parts  of  Croatia,  Htyriii  and 
Lower  Austria,  was  ruled  over  Ity  ihe  tl^reo 
Ainal  descended  kinjtCH  of  the  OstroKoths."— T. 
lIod>;ltiri,  Italy  and  Her  fnmden,  bk.  8,  eh.    1 

(P.  -'). 

Attila  In  Teutonic  leeend.— '  3h()rt  us  was  tne 
gway  of  Attila  (from  4;h  to  153),  tiie  terror  it  had 
inspin^d  and  the  ^real  conmiotion  it  )iad  brought 
over  the  whole  Teuton  wnd  Unman  world,  were 
not  .  .  .  B(K)n  forjfottctn.  .  .  .  Tlie  memory  of 
the  great  chieftain  Ir,'  ennl  for  a  long  time,  like 
a  bloody  ])hantom,  in  the  Uomun  ami.ilB  and  in 
tho  German  sagiu).  .  .  .  When  wc  compare  the 
historical  Attila,  before  whose  piercing  g'aiHo 
Utmic  and  ("onstantinople  trembled,  with  Etzel 
of  tlie  Nibelungen  Lied,  we  find  that  the  latter 
bears  but  a  slight  resemblance  to  tho  former.  It 
is  true  that  Attila's  powerful  sway  is  still  re- 
flc(!ted  in  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  as  Kricmhild  at 
her  arrival  in  the  land  of  the  Iluns  is  surprised 
at  seeing  so  many  nations  su))mittcd  to  his 
sceptre.  Yet  upon  the  whole  Etzel  plays  in  the 
German  epic  the  part  of  a  weak  ami  sometimes 
even  contemptible  king,  while  glimpses  of  his 
real  might  can  l)e  detected  only  at  rare  intervals, 
tlultering  as  it  were  in  the  far-distant  backgrountl 
of  a  bygone  time.  .  .  .  Tlie  p]ddas  and  the  Vol- 
sunga  Haga  bear  the  impress  of  the  early  Teu- 
tonic era,  when  the  king  was  little  more  tiiaii 
the  chosen  leader  in  war;  and  the  Nortliern 
people  for  a  long  time  had  in  theif  political  in- 
stitutions nothing  by  whii^h  the  conception  of  a 
great  numarchy,  or  still  less  of  a  far-stretching 
realm  like  tliat  of  Attila,  could  be  expressed." — 
G.  T.  Dlppold,  Great  Epics  of  Mediaml  Germany, 
eh.  4.  ______ 

HUNS,  The  White.  — "It  was  during  the 
reign  of  this  prince  [Varahran  V.,  king  of  Persia, 
A.  D.  420-440]  that  those  terrible  struggles  com- 
menced between  the  Persians  and  their  neigh- 
bours upon  the  north-east  which  continued,  from 
the  early  part  of  the  fifth  till  tho  middle  of  the 
sixth  century,  to  endanger  the  very  existtmce  of 
the  empire.  Various  names  are  given  to  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  Persia  waged  her  wars  during  this 
period.  They  arc  called  Turks,  Huns,  S(mietimes 
even  Chinese;  but  these  terms  seem  to  be  used  in 
a  vague  way,  as  '  Scythian '  was  by  the  ancients ; 
and  the  special  ethnic  designation  of  the  people 
appears  to  be  quite  a  different  name  from  any  of 
them.  It  is  a  name  the  Persian  form  of  which 
is  'Halthal,'  or  'IlaYtheleh,'  the  Armenian 
'  Hephthagh,'  and  the  Greek  '  Ephthalites, '  or 
sometimes 'Nephthalites.' .  .  .  All  that  we  know 
of  the  Ephthalites  is,  that  they  were  established 
in  force,  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of 
our  era,  in  the  regions  east  of  the  Caspian,  especi- 
ally in  those  beyond  the  Oxus  river,  and  that 
they  were  generally  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
Scythic  or  Finno-Turkic  population,  which,  at 
any  rate  from  B.  C.  200,  had  become  powerful  in 
that  region.  They  were  called  '  White  Huns '  by 
some  of  the  Greeks ;  but  it  is  admitted  that  they 


were  quite  distinct  fron»  the  Huns  who  invaded 
Euro|)e  under  Attila.  .  .  .  They  were  a  ligh  ■ 
coniplexioncd  nice,  whereas  the  Iluns  wt-re  de- 
cidedly swart ;  tliey  were  not  ill-looking,  whereas 
i\\v  Iluns  were  hideous;  they  were  an  agricul- 


tural people,  while  the  iluns  wire  nomads;  they 

tolerably  well  <'ivilise(l, 
bkit  the  lIuriH  were  savagcN.     It  is  prol)alile  that 


had  good  laws,  and  were  tolerably  well  <'ivilise( 


I  lluy  I. longed  to  the  Thibelic  or  Turkish  stock." 
— G.  Uawlinson,  Sciriith  Gnat  Oriintul  Mon- 
i-rr/ij/,  'h.  14.  — "  We  are  able  to  distinguish  tho 
two  great  divisions  of  these  fornddable  exiles 
(the  llims],  \v'hich  directed  their  march  towards 
'he  Oxus  and  towards  the  Volga.  The  first  of 
ihese  cohinicH  estat)li.shed  their  dominion  in  the 
fruitful  and  extensive  plains  of  Hogdiana,  im  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Caspian,  where  tluy  preserved 
the  name  of  Huns,  witli  the  epillietof  huthalites 
[Ephthalites],  or  Nephthalites.  Their  manners 
were  softened,  and  even  their  features  were  in- 
sensil)ly  improved,  by  the  ndldness  of  the  climat^i 
and  their  long  residence  inafiourishingnrovincc; 
which  ndght  still  retain  a  faint  impression  of  the 
arts  of  Greece.  The  White  Huns,  a  name  which 
they  derived  from  the  change  of  their  complexion, 
s(H)n  abandoned  the  pastoral  life  of  Hcythia. 
Gorgo,  which,  under  the  appellation  of  Canzine, 
has  since  enjoyed  a  temporary  splendour,  was 
the  residence  of  the  king,  who  exercised  a  legal 
authority  over  an  obedient  people.  Their  luxury 
was  maintained  bv  the  labour  of  tho  Sogdians.  ' 
— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  aiul  Fall  of  the  lioman  Em- 
pire, ch.  30. — The  White  Huns  were  subjugated 
by  the  Turks.     See  Tukkh:  Sixth  Ckntuhy. 

HUNTER,  General  David.  —  Command  in 
Kansas.     See  Unitko  Svatks  of  A.m.  :  A.  D. 

1801    (July  —  Novkmuku) Emancipation 

Order.    See  Unitkd  Statkh  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  ia03 

(May) Command  in  the  Shenandoah.    Seo 

United  States oi<' A.M. :  A.  D.  1804  (May— Junk: 

VlIUllNIA). 

HUNTSVILLE,  Capture  of.  See  United 
States  OK  Am.  :  A.  D.  1802(Apuil — May:  Ala- 
uama). 

HUPAS,  OR  HOOPAHS,  The.     See  Ameiu 
can  Abokioineb:  Modocb. 


HURON,  Lake:  Discovery.  See  Canada: 
A.  I).  1011-1010;  and  10;}4-107;5. 

A.  D.  1679. — Navigated  by  La  Salle.  See 
Canada:  A.  D.  1009-10H7. 


HURONS,  OR  WYANDOTS,  The.  Sec 
A.MEU1CAN  AuouHiiNEB:  HuiioNS,  and  Ikoquois 
Confederacy. 

HURST  CASTLE,  King  Charles  at.  See 
Enoi.and:  A.  D.  1048(Nc)vk.mheii — Decembeu). 

HUS  AND  THE  REFORMATION  IN 
BOHEMIA.    See  Bohemia:   A.  D.  140,5-1415. 

HUSCARLS.    See  Housecahls. 

HUSSARS. — Matthias,  son  of  John  Hunyadi, 
was  elected  king  of  Hungary  in  1458.  "The 
defence  of  the  country  chiefly  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  Matthias  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign.  Measures  of  defence  were  accordingly 
carried  on  with  the  utmost  speed,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  was  the  establishment  of  regu- 
lar cavalry ;  to  levy  which  one  man  was  enrolled 
out  of  every  20  families.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  '  Hussar, '  meaning  in  Hungarian  the  price  or 
due  of  twenty." — E.  Szabad,  Ilungaiy,  Past  and 
Present,  p.  50. 

HUSSEIN,  Shah  of  Persia,  A.  D.  1694-1722. 
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HU8TIN0. 


IIYROANIA. 


HUSTINGS.  -COURT  OF  HUSTING.- 

"Tlit!  '  liyuli  i»inl  iiiiiuAciit '  ('(Mirt  of  HuHtiiiK  of 
tliuCltyof  lidiidon  inof  AiikIk  Siixctii,  (ir,  toHpcuk 
iiiori)  ii(-('<iriiU-ly,  of  Scatiilliiiiviiku  origin,  hciii^ 
u  n^iniirkiitilif  nu'inoriitl  of  tin'  Hwiiy  once  cxcr 
('is('(i  over  KtiKliiiul  l>y  (lie  Duiu'siiikI  other  North- 
iiicii.  Tin*  imiiu!  of  th((  Court  is  (l»'rlv«'(l  from 
jhus], 'li  hoiiw,' ikiid  |<lliin>;|,  ii  thin^,  'caiiiM-,' 
or  'founcil,'  iind  siKiiilli'n,  iicconliiiK  to  ^^cnorul 
ucccptutioii,  'II  court  held  in  a  Iuiuhc,'  in  (■oiitrti- 
dlHtiiu'tlon  tootlicr  'tliingH,'  or  lourtH,  wldch  in 
Huxon  tiincH  wen;  uhuuIIv  licid  in  tlio  o[H'm  idr. 
.  .  .  Tho  tt'rm 'IIuHtinj?  or,  Icsscorrt'etly,' IIuHt- 
ingg'  is  cuiniiionly  iipplicd  at  li>(!  pn-Hviit  dity  to 
open-iiir  ttsscmblUia  or  t(!mn«)rary  courtH,  UHuiilly 
huld  in  Homo  eleviitt'tl  position,  for  tho  purpos<!of 
electing  nicinlMirHof  Purliiiment  in  coitntieH  and 
ImrougliH,  its  strict  etymologicii!  meiiidng  being 
loHt  sigiit  of.  .  .  .  [Thu  (Vmrtof  HuHting]  isthu 
oldest  court  of  record  witliin  titcCity,  and  at  one 
time  constituted  tlio  sol-j  court  for  settling  dis- 
putes between  citizen  and  citizen." — U.  U. 
oharpc,  Intrml.  to  Caleiukir  of  \VUl»,  Court  of 
llnittinti,  Lomhm. 

HUtCHINSON,  Mrs.  Anne,  and  the  Anti- 
nomian  troubles.  Se(!  Mashaciiuhktts:  A.  D. 
l«;«>-l(i;W;  and  UiioDK  Island:  A.  D.  1«;W-1«4(). 

HUTCHINSON,  Governor  Thomas,  and 
the  outbreak  of  Revolution  in  Massachusetts. 
See  Ma8HAChu8ktth:  A.  1).  1701;  and  United 
States  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1705,  Nkwhoktiib  Stamp 
Act;  1773-1773;  1774  (May— Junk). 

HWICCAS.— A  name  borne  by  tho  West 
Saxons  who  first  settled  in  Gloucestershire  and 
Worcestershire  when  that  region  was  contjuered. 
They  led  a  revolt  against  tlie  West  Saxon  king 
Ceawlin,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  the  Brit- 
ons, or  Welsh.  The  battle  of  Wanborough, 
fought  A.  I>.  591,  drove  Oeawlin  from  the  throne. 
—.1.  II.  Green,  The  Makiwi  of  Enrj.,  pp.  12i)-208. 
—See  England:  A.  I).  547  333. 

HYACINTHIA,  Feast  of  the.— "The  feast 
of  the  Ilyacintliia  was  held  unntiully  at  Amyclte 
[LiicedtumoniaJ,  on  the  longest  day  of  the  Sjjar- 
tan  month  Ilecatombeus,  corresponding  to  our 
June  and  July.  .  ".  .  Hyacinthus,  the  beautiful 
youth  slain  accidentally  by  Apollo,  was  the 
chief  object  of  the  worship,  lie  took  his  name 
from  tlic  flower,  which  was  an  emblem  of  death ; 
and  the  original  fcxst  seems  to  have  been  alto- 
gether a  mournful  ceremony, —  a  lamentation 
over  the  destruction  of  tho  flowers  of  spring  by 
the  summer  heat,  passing  on  to  a  more  general 
lament  over  death  itself.  —G.  liawlinson,  Hint, 
of  IleiwlotHti,  Note,  bk.  0,  se^t.  7. 

Also  in  :  E.  Abbott,  Jlid.  of  Greece,  v.  I,  p.  222. 

HVBLA.— "There  was  a  Sikel  goddess  Ily- 
bla,  whom  the  Greeks  looked  on  as  the  same  with 
several  goddesses  of  their  own  inythology,  hero 
with  one,  there  with  another.  Three  towns  in 
Sicily  were  called  after  her,  one  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  island,  now  Itagusa,  another 
on  the  coast  north  of  Syracuse,  near  the  place 
where  the  Greek  colony  of  Megara  was  afterwards 
planted.  This  gave  its  name  to  the  Hyblaian 
hills  not  far  off,  famous  for  their  honey;  but 
there  is  no  hill  strictly  called  Mount  Ilybla.  The 
third  Ilybla  is  inland,  not  far  from  Catania,  and 
is  now  called  Patemo."— E.  A.  Freeman,  Story  of 
Sicili/,  p.  33. 

HYDASPES.The.— The  ancient  name  of  thj 
river  Jelum,  or  Jhelum,  in  the  Punjab,  on  th 
banks  of  which  the  Indian  king  Porus  made  '■ 


vain  attempt  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  Alexan- 
der —C.  Thlrlwall.  NiMt.  of  Gnrrf,  eh.  5:J. 

HYDER  ALI  AND  tiFFOO  SAIB,  Eng- 
lish Wars  with.  See  India:  A.  I>.  17U7-170U; 
l7Hil-l7H:i;  and  17H.VI7U3. 

HYDERABAD  OR  HAIDERABAD,  The 
Nizam  of.    See  India:  A.  I).  MmJ-17-IM;anil  1M77. 

HY-IVAR,  The.  See  Nohmans.  -Nourii- 
mi;n:  Htii-Ktii  Ckntuuikh,  and  1()tii-13tii  Ckn- 

Tl'ltlKS. 

HYKSOS,  The.    See   Egyit:  Tiik  IIvkhoh. 

HYLLEA;*IS,  The.— "The  llyllruiis  are 
never  nuiitioLcd  in  aiiv  historical  narrative,  but 
always  in  myUiical  Klreek]  legends;  and  they 
appear  to  liav;  been  Known  to  the  geographers 
only  from  mythological  writers.  Yc-t  they  aro 
generally  placed  in  the  islands  of  Melita  and 
lllack -Corey ru    to  tho  south  of  Llliurnia." — C. 

0.  Mttller,  nut.  aiul  AiUiq.  of  tlio  Doric  littee,  v. 

1,  intnxl. 

HYMETTUS. —  One  of  the  noted  mountains 
of  Attica,  "celebrated  for  its  excellent  honey, 
and  the  broad  belt  of  flowers  at  its  base,  which 
scented  tho  air  with  their  (hdicioua  pi^rfume.  "^ 
M.  and  U.  P.  Willson,  Momiaiof  Grecian  Jlut., 
p.  9. 

HY-NIALS  AND  EUGENIANS.  — " As 
s\irnames  were  not  generally  used,  either  in 
Ireland  or  anywhere  else,  till  after  tint  lOth  cen- 
tury, tho  great  families  are  distinguishable  at 
first  only  by  their  tribe  or  clan  names.  Thus,  at 
tho  north  we  have  the  Ily-Nial  race;  in  tho  south 
tho  Eugenian  nice,  so  called,  from  Nial  and 
Eoghan,  their  mutual  ancestors."  —  T.  1).  Mc- 
Oee,  lopular  Hist.  <f  IreUiiul,  bk.  1,  ch.  2(».  1). 

HYPERBOREANS,  The.— A  mythical  pco- 
pie,  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  dwell  beyond 
the  north  wind,  and  therefore  to  enjoy  a  perfect 
climate  in  the  extreme  north. 

HYPHASIS,  The.— The  ancient  name  of 
the  river  Sutlej,  in  the  Punjab,  which  was  tho 
limit  of  Alexander's  iniirch  into  India. 

HYRCANIA.  -  HYRCANIAN  SEA.  — 
"The  mountain  chain  which  skirts  the  Great 
Plateau  [of  Iran]  on  the  north,  distinguished  in 
tliese  pages  by  the  name  of  Elburz,  broailens  out 
after  it  passes  the  south-eastern  corner  'if  tho 
Caspian  Sea  till  it  covers  a  space  of  nearly  three 
degrees  (more  than  200  miles).  Instead  of  the 
single  lofty  ridgo  which  separates  the  Salt  Desert 
from  the  low  Caspian  region,  we  And  between 
the  54th  and  59th  degrees  of  east  longitude  three 
or  four  distinct  ranges,  nil  nearly  parallel  to  one 
another,  having  a  general  direction  of  east  and 
west.  .  .  ,  Here  in  Persian  times  was  settled  a 
people  called  Ilyrcani ;  and  from  them  the  tract 
derived  the  name  of  Ilyrcania  (Vehrkana),  while 
the  lake  [Caspian  Sea]  on  which  it  adjoined 
came  to  be  known  as  '  the  Hyrcanian  Sea. '  The 
fertility  of  the  region,  its  broad  plains,  shady 
woods,  and  lofty  mountains  were  celebrated  by 
the  ancient  writers. " — G.  Rawlinson,  Five  Great 
Monarchies:  Perda,  ch.  1. —  "In  the  inscriptions 
of  the  Achaemenids  their  land  [Ilyrcania]  is 
known  as  Varkana ;  the  modem  name  is  Jorjan. 
Here,  according  to  the  Greeks,  the  mountains 
were  covered  with  forests  of  oaks,  where  swarms 
of  wild  bees  had  their  hives;  in  the  valleys  vines 
and  fig-trees  flourished,  and  the  soil  down  to  the 
sea  was  so  luxuriant  that  corn  grew  from  the 
fallen  grains  without  any  special  sowing."  —  M. 
Duncker,  Hist,  of  Antiquity,  bk.  7,  ch.  1. — See, 
also,  Pahtuia. 
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lAPYGIANS,  The.  See  Italy,  A>-ciext; 
also,  (Enotkianh. 

lAZ YGES,  OR  JAZ YGES,  The.    See  Limi- 

OANTK8. 

IBERA,  Battle  at.    See  Punic  War,  The 

SErf>ND. 

IBERIANS,  The  eastern.— "  The  Sapeires 
[of  Herodotus]  appear  to  be  the  Il)erians  of  later 
writers.  The  name  is  fotind  under  the  various 
forms  of  Sas|H'ires,  Sajjeires,  Sabeires,  or  Sa- 
beiri,  and  Abeires.  wheuce  the  transition  to 
Iberes  is  easy.  They  are  always  represented  as 
adjoining  on  the  Colchians  to  the  east  and  south- 
east, so  that  they  must  evidently  have  inhabited 
the  greater  part  of  the  modern  province  of 
Georgia.  .  .  .  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
modern  Georgians — still  called  'Virk'  by  their 
neighbours — are  their  descendants,  and  preserve, 
in  the  original  seat  of  the  nation,  a  name  and  a 
nationality  which  have  defied  the  destroying 
touch  of  time  for  more  than  twenty-four  cen- 
turies."—  G.  Rawliuson,  Ilint.  of  Uerodotm,  hk. 
7,  aiip.  1. — See,  also,  Alahodianp. — If  these 
Iberians  of  the  east  were  connected  in  race  or 
origin  of  name  with  the  Iberians  of  western 
Europe,  the  connection  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  traced.     Iberia  was  devastated  and  subju- 

fated  by  the  Seljuk  Turks  in  the  11th  century, 
ec  Turks  (Seljuks)  :  A.  D.  1003-1073. 
IBERIANS,  The  western.—"  The  numerous 
skulls  obtain(!d  from  Basque  cemeteries  jjossess 
exactly  those  characters  which  have  been  re- 
marked ...  in  the  Neolithic  tombs  and  caves 
In  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  and  may  there- 
fore be  taken  to  imply  that  the  Basque  speaking 
peoples  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  fragment  of  the 
race  which  occupied  the  British  isles,  and  the 
area  west  of  the  Rhine  and  north  of  the  Alps,  in 
the  Neolithic  age.  .  .  .  Nor  can  there  be  any 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  this  small,  dark-haired 
people  being  identical  with  the  ancient  Iberians 
of  history,  who  have  left  their  name  in  the 
Iberian  peninsula  [Spain]  as  a  mark  of  their  for- 
mer dominion  in  the  west.  ...  In  ancient  times 
they  were  spread  through  Spain  as  far  to  the 
south  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  as  far  to  the 
north-civst  as  Germany  and  Denmark.  The  Iberic 
population  of  the  British  Isles  was  apparently 
preserved  from  contact  with  other  races  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Neolithic  age.  On  the  Con- 
tinent, however,  it  is  not  so ;  a  new  set  of  men, 
differing  in  physical  characteristics  from  them, 
make  their  appearance.  .  .  .  The  new  invader 
Is  identified  by  Thumam  and  Huxley  with  the 
Celtic  of  history.  .  .  .  These  two  races  were  in 
possession  of  Spain  during  the  very  earliest 
times  recorded  in  history,  the  Iberians  occupy- 
ing the  north-western  region,  and  the  Celts,  or 
Gauls,  extending  in  a  broad  band  sou^h  of  the 
Pyrenees  along  the  Mediterranean  shore.  ...  In 
the  north  the  Vascones  then,  as  now,  held  the 
Basque  provinces  of  Spain.  The  distribution  of 
these  two  races  in  Gaul  is  similar  to  that  which 
we  have  noted  in  Spain.  .  .  .  When  Cajsar  con- 
quered Gaul,  the  Iberian  Aquitani  possessed  the 
region  bounded  by  the  river  Garonne,  the  Ce- 
vennes.  and  the  Pyrenees.  ...  An  ethnological 
connection  also  between  Aquitaine  and  Brittany 
(Annorica)  may  be  inferred  from  the  remark  of 
Pliny,  'Aquitania  Armorica  ante  dicta.'  .  .  . 
Just  as  the  Celts  pushed  back  the  Iberian  popu- 


lation of  Gaul  as  far  south  as  Aquitania,  and 
swept  round  it  into  Spain,  so  they  crossed  the 
channel  and  overran  the  greater  portion  of 
Britain,  until  the  bilures,  identified  by  Tacitus 
with  the  Iberians,  were  left  only  in  those  fast- 
nesses which  w?re  snb.sequently  a  refuge  for  the 
Welsh  against  the  English  invaders."— W.  B. 
Dawkius,  Early  Man  in  Britain,  ch.  9. 

Also  in:  I.  Taylor,  Orif/in  of  the  Aryans,  ch. 
2,  sect.  5. — See  Celts;  Liourians;  Aquitaine: 
The  ancient  Tribes;  and  Portugal:  Early 
History;  and,  also,  v.  1,  Appendix  A. 

IBERION.    See  Aluion. 

IBRAHIM,  Caliph,  A.  D.  744 Ibrahim, 

Turkish  Sultan,  1040-1649. 

ICARIA,  Attica. — One  of  the  denies  or  an- 
cient townships  of  Attica,  where  Icarius,  in  a 
Greek  legend,  was  tauglit  the  art  of  wine-mak- 
ing by  Dionysus. 

ICARIA,   in  the  JE%t&a. — An  island  near 
Samos  and  anciently  l)el(>nging  to  the  Samians, 
who  used  it  chiefly  for  their  pasture  land. 
♦ 

ICELAND:  Supposed  identity  with  the 
Ultima  Thule  of  the  ancients.     See  Tiiule. 

A.  D.  860-1100.— Discovery  and  Settlement 
by  the  Northmen. — A  Norse  Commonwealth. 
— Development  of  the  Saga  Literature.  See 
Normans.- Northmen:  A.  D.  860-1100. 

A.  D.  1800-1874.— Political   relations  with 
Denmark.      See  Scandinavian  States  (Den- 
mark—Iceland): A.  D.  1849-1874. 
♦ 

ICELANDIC  "  THING,"  The.    See  Thino. 

ICENI,  The.  See  Britain:  CiiLTic  Tribes ; 
and  A.  D.  01. 

ICONIUM,  Sultans  of.  See  Turks  (The 
Seljuks):  A.  D.  1073-1092. 

ICONOCLASTIC  CONTROVERSY,  The. 
— "Of  the  controversies  that  disquic  ed  this  age 
[the  eighth  century],  the  greatest  f.  1  the  most 
pernicious  related  to  the  worship  of  nacred  im- 
ages. Originating  in  Greece,  it  thence  spread 
over  the  East,  and  the  West,  producing  great 
harm  both  to  the  state  and  to  the  church.  The 
first  sparks  of  it  appeared  under  Pliillippicus  Bar- 
danes,  who  was  emperor  of  the  Greeks  near  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  With  the  consent  of 
the  patriarch  John,  in  the  year  712,  he  removed 
from  the  portico  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  a 
picture  representing  the  sixth  general  counci'. 
which  condemned  the  Monothelites,  whom  tu  > 
emperor  was  disposed  to  favour ;  and  he  sent  his 
mandate  to  Home,  requiring  all  such  pictures  to 
be  removed  out  of  the  churches.  But  Constau- 
tine,  the  Roman  pontiff,  not  only  protested 
against  the  emperor's  edict,  but  .  .  .  ,  having 
assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  he  caused  the 
emperor  himself  to  be  condemned  as  an  apostate 
from  the  tnu;  religion.  These  first  commotions, 
however,  terminated  the  next  year,  when  the  em- 
peror was  hurled  from  the  throne.  Under  Leo  the 
Isaurian,  a  very  heroic  emperor,  another  conflict 
ensued ;  which  was  far  more  terrific,  severe,  and 
lasting.  Leo,  unable  to  bear  with  the  extrava- 
gant superstition  of  the  Greeks  in  worshipping 
religious  images,  which  rendered  them  a  reproach 
both  to  the  Jews  and  the  Saracens;  in  order  to 
extirpate  the  evil  entirely,  issued  an  edict  in  the 
year  726,  commanding  all  images  of  saints,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  to  be 
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removed  out  of  the  churches,  and  the  worship  of 
them  to  be  wholly  discontinued  anil  abrogated. 
...  A  civil  war  broke  out ;  first  in  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago  and  a  part  of  Asia,  and 
afterwards  in  Italy.  For  the  people,  either 
spontaneously,  or  being  so  instructed  by  the 
priests  and  monks,  to  whom  the  images  were 
productive  of  gain,  considered  the  emperor  as  an 
apostate  from  true  religion.  ...  In  Italy,  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  Gregory  II.  and  Gregory  III., 
were  the  principal  authors  of  the  revolt.  .  .  . 
The  Romans  and  the  other  people  of  Italy  who 
were  subjects  of  the  Greek  empire,  violated 
their  allegiance,  and  either  massacred  or  expelled 
the  viceroys  of  Leo.  Exasperated  by  these 
causes,  the  emperor  contemplated  makmg  war 
upon  Italy,  and  especially  upon  the  pontiff :  but 
circumstances    prevented    him.     Hence   in   the 

Eear  730,  tired  with  resentment  and  indignation, 
e  vented  his  fury  against  images  and  their  wor- 
shippers, much  more  violently  than  before.  For 
having  assembled  a  council  of  bishops,  he  de- 
posed Germanus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who 
fr  oured  images,  and  substituted  Anastasius  in 
h.  place;  commonded  that  images  should  be 
committed  to  the  flames,  and  inflicted  various 
punishments  upon  the  advocates  of  them.  The 
consequence  of  this  severity  was,  that  the  Chris- 
tian church  tras  unhappily  rent  into  two  parties; 
that  of  the  Iconoduli  or  Iconolatrae,  wl'o  jidored 
and  worshipped  images,  and  that  of  the  Icono- 
machi  or  Iconoclastae,  who  would  not  preserve 
but  destroyed  them ;  and  these  parties  furiously 
contended  with  mutual  invectives,  abuses,  and 
assassinations.  The  course  commenced  by  Greg- 
ory II.  was  warmly  prosecuted  by  Gregory  III. , 
and  although  avc  cannot  determine  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  the  precise  degree  of  fault  in  either 
of  these  prelates,  thus  much  is  unquestionable, 
that  the  loss  of  their  Italian  possessions  in  this 
contest  by  the  Greeks,  is  to  be  ascribed  especially 
to  the  zeal  of  these  two  pontiffs  in  behalf  of 
images.  Leo's  son  Constantino,  surnamed  Co- 
pronymus  by  the  furious  tribe  of  Image-wor- 
shippers, after  he  came  to  the  throne,  A.  D.  741, 
trod  in  his  father's  steps ;  for  he  laboured  with 
equal  vigour  to  extirpate  the  worship  of  im- 
ages, in  opposition  to  the  machinations  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  and  the  monks.  Yet  he  pursued 
the  business  with  more  moderation  than  his 
father  had  done:  and  being  aware  that  the 
Greeks  were  governed  entirely  by  the  authority 
of  councils  in  religious  matters,  he  collected  a 
council  of  eastern  bishops  at  Constantinople  in 
the  year  754,  to  examine  and  decide  this  contro- 
versy. By  the  Greeks  this  is  called  the  seventh 
general  council.  The  bishops  prcnounced  sen- 
tence, as  was  customary,  according  to  the  views 
of  the  emperor ;  and  therefore  condemned  images. 
.  .  .  Leo  IV. ,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Constantine,  A.  D.  775,  entertained  the 
same  views  as  his  father  and  grandfather.  For 
when  he  saw,  that  the  abettors  of  images  were 
not  to  be  moved  at  all  by  mild  and  gentle  meas- 
ures, he  coerced  them  with  penal  statutes.  But 
Leo  IV.  being  removed  by  poison,  through  the 
wickedness  of  his  perfiaious  wife  Irene,  in  the 
year  780,  images  became  triumphant.  For  that 
guilty  woman,  who  governed  the  empire  during 
the  minority  of  her  son  Constantine,  with  a  view 
to  establish  her  authority,  after  entering  into  a 
league  with  Hadrian  the  Roman  pontiff,  assem- 
bled a  council  at  Nice  in  Bithynia  in  the  year 


786,  which  is  known  by  the  title  of  the  second 
Nicene  council.  Here  the  laws  of  the  emperors, 
together  with  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, were  abrogated;  the  worship  of 
images  and  of  the  cross  was  established.  ...  In 
these  contests  most  of  the  Latins, — as  the  Brit- 
ons, the  Germans,  and  the  French,  took  middle 
ground  between  the  contending  parties;  for  they 
decided,  that  images  w\re  to  be  retained  indeecl, 
and  to  be  placed  in  the  churches,  but  that  no 
religious  worship  could  be  offered  to  them  with- 
out dislionouring  the  Supreme  Being.  In  particu- 
lar Charlemagne,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  French 
bishops  who  were  displeased  with  the  Nicene 
decrees,  caused  four  Books  concerning  images  to 
be  drawn  up  by  some  learned  man,  and  sent 
them  in  the  year  700  to  the  Roman  pontiff  Ha- 
drian, with  a  view  to  prevent  his  approving  the 
decrees  of  Nice.  In  this  work,  the  arguments 
of  the  Nicene  bishopy  in  defence  of  image-wor- 
ship, are  acutely  and  vigorously  combated.  But 
Hadrian  was  not  to  be  taught  by  such  a  master, 
however  illustrious,  and  therefore  issued  his 
formal  confutation  of  the  book.  Charlemagne 
next  assembled,  in  the  year  794,  a  council  of  300 
bishops,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in  order  to 
re-examine  this  controversy.  This  council  ap- 
proved the  sentiments  contained  in  the  Books  of 
Charlemagne,  and  forbid  the  worship  of  images. " 
— J.  L.  von  Mosheim,  Institutes  of  Ecclesiastical 
Hist.,  bk.  3,  cent'!/  8,  pt.  2,  ch.  3  (v.  2). 

Also  in:  P.  Schaff,  Ilist.  of  the  Christian 
Church,  V.  4,  ck.  10,  sect.  101.— E.  Gibbon,  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  lioman  Empire,  ch.  49. — 
G.  Finlay,  Jlist.  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,'  bk.  1. 
— II.  F.  Tozer,  The  Church  and  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, ch.  6.— See,  also,  P.\pacy:  A.  D.  728-774. 

ICONOCLASTS  OF  THE  NETHER- 
LANDS.   See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1566-1568. 

ICTIS. — An  island  off  the  coast  of  Britain,  to 
which  tin  is  said  to  huvp  '^'en  brought  from  tiic 
main  shore  by  natives  t^-  je  sold  to  Greek  mei- 
chants.  Whether  it  was  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  ut 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  or  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
or  St.  Michael's  Mount,  is  a  disputed  question. 

IDA,  Mount.    See  Troja. 
» 

IDAHO:  The  Aboriginal  inhabitants.  Sec 
American  Aborigines:  SnosiioNEAN  Family. 

A.  D.  1803.— Was  it  embraced  in  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase  ? — Grounds  of  American  pos- 
session.    See  Louisiana:  A.  D.  1798-1803. 

A.  D.  1863. —  Organized  as  a  Territory. — 
The  Territory  of  Idaho  was  created  by  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  March  3,  1863. 

A.  D.  1890. — Admission  to  the  Union  as  a 
State.  See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1889- 
1890. 


IDES.    See  Calendar,  Julian. 

IDLE,  Battle  of  the.— Fought  A  ^.  617, 
between  the  East  English,  or  East  Angles,  aucl 
the  ISorthumbrians;  the  former  victorious. 

IDOMENE,  Battle  of.— One  of  the  battles  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  in  which  the  Ambrakiots 
were  surprised  and  almost  totally  destroyed  by 
^lesseniam  and  Akarnanians,  imder  the  Athe- 
nian general  Demosthenes,  B.  C.  436. — G.  Grote, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  51  {v.  6). 

IDSTEDT,  Battle  of  (1850).  See  Scandi- 
navian States  (Denmark):  A.  D.  1848-1862. 

IDUMEANS,  The.    See  Edomites. 

lERNE.    See  Ireland:  TuE  Name. 
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IGANIE,  Battle  of  (1831).     See   Poland: 
A.  I).  18:jo-is;}2. 
IGUALA,  The  Plan  of.    See  Mexico.  A.  D. 

imo-ima. 

IGUALADA,  Battle  of  (1809).    See  Spain: 

A.  I).    18(W-1H()!»(I>K(KMHEK— MAKCir). 

IKENILD-STRETE.     See   Uoman  Roads 

IN  BUITAIN. 

ILA.— ILARCH.— The  Spartan  boys  were 
(livideci  into  companies,  according  to  their  several 
ages;  each  company  was  called  an  Ila,  and  was 
commanded  by  a  young  officer  called  an  Ilarch. 
— G.  SchiJmann,  Antiq.  of  Greece :  I'he  State,  ])t. 
3,  ch.  1. 

ILERDA.  —  Modern  Lcrida,  in  Spain,  the 
scene  of  Cmsar's  fiimous  campaign  against  Afra- 
nius  and  Petreius,  in  the  civil  war.     See  Rome: 

B.  C.  49. 

ILIAD,  The.    See  Homer. 
ILIUM.     See  Tkoja. 

ILKHANS,  The.    See  Persia:  A.  D.  1258- 
139;}. 
ILLINOIA,  The  proposed   State  of.      See 

NOKTIIWEHT   TeRKITOKY   OF  THE   U.  S.  OF    Am.  : 

A.  D.  1784. 

♦ 

ILLINOIS:    The    aboriginal   inhabitants. 

See  American  Aijorkhnes:  Alleghans,  Al- 
GONQuiAN  Family,  and  Illinois. 

A.  D.  1673. — Traversed  by  Marquette  and 
Joliet.     See  Canada:  A.  D.  1634-1673. 

A.  D.  i679-i682.—LaSalle's  fort  and  colony. 
See  Canada:  A.  I).  1669-1687. 

A.  D.  1679-1735. — The  French  occupation. 
See  Canada:  A.  D.  1700-1735. 

A.  D.  1 700- 1 750.— The  "Illinois  country" 
under  the  French. — "  For  many  years  the  term 
'  Illinois  country '  embraced  all  the  region  east  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi  aa  far  as  Lake  Michigan, 
and  from  the  Wisconsin  on  the  north  to  the 
Ohio  on  the  south.  The  extent  of  the  Illinois 
country  under  the  French  varied  but  little  from 
the  extent  of  the  present  State  of  Illinois.  At  a 
later  date,  its  limits  on  the  east  were  restricted 
by  the  'Wabash  country,'  which  was  erected 
into  a  separate  government,  under  the  comman- 
dant of  '  Post  St.  Vincent, 'on  the  Wabash  River. 
.  .  .  The  early  French  on  the  Illinois  were  re- 
markable for  their  talent  of  ingratiating  them- 
selves with  the  warlike  tribes  around  them,  and 
for  their  easy  amalgamation  in  manners  and 
customs,  aud  blood.  .  .  .  Their  settlements  were 
usually  in  the  form  of  small,  compact,  patriarchal 
villages,  like  one  great  family  assembled  around 
their  old  men  and  patriarclis. " — .1.  W.  Monette, 
IKst.  of  the  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  v.  1,  pp.  181-183.— See,  also, 
Louisiana:  A.  D.  1719-1750. 

A.  D.  1751. — Settlements  and  population. — 
"  Up  to  this  time,  the  '  Illinois  country,'  east  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  contained  six  distinct 
settlements,  with  their  respective  villages. 
These  were:  1.  Caliokia,  near  the  mouth  of 
Cahokia  Creek,  and  nearly  five  miles  below  the 
present  site  of  St.  Louis;  2.  St.  Philip,  forty-five 
miles  below  the  last,  and  four  miles  above  Fort 
Chartres,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi ;  3. 
Fort  Chartres,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, twelve  miles  above  Kashaskia;  A.  Kaskas- 
kia,  situated  upon  the  Kaskaskia  River,  five 
miles  above  its  mouth,  upon  a  peninsula,  and 
within  two  miles  of  the  Missis.sippi  River;  5. 
Prairie  du  Rocher,   near  Fort  Chartres;  6.  St. 


Genevieve,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  about  one  mile  from  its  bank,  upon 
Qabarre  Creek.  These  are  among  the  oldest 
towns  in  what  was  hmg  known  as  the  Illinois 
country.  Kaskaskia,  in  its  best  days,  under  the 
French  regime,  was  (juite  a  large  town,  contain- 
ing 2,000or  3,000  inhabitants.  But  after  it  pas.sed 
from  the  crown  of  France,  its  population  for 
manv  years  did  not  exceed  1,500  souls.  Under 
the  IJritish  dominion  the  population  decreased  to 
460  souls,  in  1773."— J.  W.  Monette,  Hist,  of  the 
Discovery  and  Settlement  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
V.  1,  pp.  167-168.— "  The  population  of  the  French 
and  Indian  villages  in  the  district  of  the  Illinois, 
at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  is  largely  a 
matter  of  conjecture  and  computation.  Father 
Louis  Vivier,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  in  a  letter 
dated  June  8,  1750,  and  written  from  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Chartres,  saj's:  'We  have  here  whites, 
negroes,  and  Indians,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cross- 
breeds. There  are  five  French  villages,  and  three 
villages  of  the  natives  within  a  space  of  twenty- 
five  leagues,  situate  between  the  3Iis.sissippi  and 
another  river  called  (Kaskaskia).  In  the  French 
villages  are,  perhaps,  eleven  hundred  whites, 
three  hundred  blacks,  and  sixty  red  slaves  or 
savages.  The  three  Illinois  towns  do  not  contain 
more  than  eight  hundred  souls,  all  told.'  This 
estimate  does  not  include  the  scattered  French 
settlers  or  traders  north  of  Peoria,  nor  on  the 
AYabash.  It  is  stated  that  the  Illinois  nation,  then 
dwelling  for  the  most  part  along  the  river  of  that 
name,  occupied  eleven  different  villages,  with 
four  or  five  fires  at  each  village,  and  each  fire 
warming  a  dozen  families,  except  at  the  principal 
village,  where  there  were  three  hundred  lodges. 
These  data  would  give  us  something  near  eight 
thousand  as  the  total  number  of  the  Illinois  of 
all  tribes." — J.  Wallace,  History  of  Illinois  and 
Louisiana  under  the  French  Rule,  ch.  16. 

A.  D.  1763.— Cession  to  Great  Britain. — 
See  Seven  Years  War. 

A.  D.  1763. —  The  king's  proclamation  ex- 
cluding settlers.  See  Northwest  Territory 
OF  THE  U.  S.  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1763. 

A.  D.  1765. — Possession  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish.— "The  French  officers  had,  since  the  peace, 
been  ready  loyally  to  surrender  the  country  to 
the  English.  But  the  Illinois,  the  Missouri,  and 
the  Osage  tribes  would  not  consent.  At  a  coun- 
cil held  m  the  spring  of  1765,  at  Fort  Chartres, 
the  chief  of  the  Kaskaskias,  turning  to  the  Eng- 
lish officer,  said :  '  Go  hence,  and  tell  your  chief 
that  the  Illinois  and  all  our  brethren  will  make 
war  on  you  if  you  come  upon  our  lands.'  .  .  . 
Lut  when  Praser,  who  arrived  from  Pittsburg, 
brought  proofs  that  their  elder  brothers,  the  Sene- 
cius,  the  Delawarcs  and  the  Shawnees,  had  made 
peace  with  the  English,  the  Kaska.skias  said: 
'We  follow  as  they  shall  lead.'  'I  waged  this 
war,' said  Pontiac,  'because,  for  two  years  to- 
gether, the  Delawarcs  aud  Shawnees  begged  mo 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  English.  So  I  be- 
came their  ally,  and  was  of  their  mind;'  and, 
plighting  his  word  for  peace,  he  kept  it  with 
integrity.  A  just  curiosity  may  ask  how  many 
persons  of  foreign  lineage  had  gathered  in  the 
valley  of  the  Illinois  since  its  discovery  by  the  mis- 
sionaries. Fraser  was  told  that  there  were  of 
white  men,  able  to  bear  arms,  700;  of  white 
women,  500;  of  their  children,  850;  of  negroes 
of  both  sexes,  900.  The  banks  of  the  Wabash, 
we  learn  from  another  source,  were  occupied  by 
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about  110  French  fiunilics,  most  of  which  were  at 
Vinccnnes.  Fraser  sought  to  overawe  the  Frcncli 
traders  with  the  mcuace  of  an  English  army  that 
was  to  come  among  them ;  but  they  pointed  to  tlie 
Mississippi,  be3ond  wliicli  tliey  would  be  safe 
from  English  jurisdiction  [France  having  ceded 
to  Spain  her  territory  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river].  .  .  .  With  Croghan,  an  Indian  agent, 
who  followed  from  Fort  Pitt,  the  Illinois  nations 
agreed  that  the  English  should  take  possession  of 
all  the  posts  which  the  French  formerly  held ;  and 
Captain  Stirling,  with  100  men  of  the  42d  regi- 
ment, was  detached  down  the  Ohio,  to  relieve  the 
French  garrison.  At  Fort  Chartrcs,  St.  Ange, 
who  had  served  for  fifty  years  in  the  wilderness, 
gave  them  a  friendly  reception;  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  10th  of  October  he  surrendered  to  them 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mississijjpi.  Some  of  the 
French  crossed  the  river,  so  that  at  St.  Genevieve 
there  were  at  least  flve-and-twenty  families,  while 
St.  Louis,  whose  origin  dates  from  the  loth  of 
February  1764,  and  whose  skilfully  chosen  site 
attracted  the  adminilion  of  the  British  com- 
mander, already  counted  about  twice  that  num- 
l)er,  and  ranked  as  the  leading  settlement  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  English 
portion  of  the  distant  territory,  the  government 
then  instituted  was  the  ab.solute  rule  of  the  Brit- 
ish army,  with  a  local  judge  to  decide  all  dis- 
putes among  the  inhabitants  according  to  the  cus- 
tomsof  the  country,  yet  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
military  chief." — G.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the  United 
StatnH  (Author's  hut  reriaioii),  v.  3,  pp.  151-153. 

A.  D.  1765-1774,— Early  years  of  EngUsh 
rule. — "Just  before  and  during  the  first  years  of 
the  English  domination,  there  was  a  large  exodus 
of  the  French  inhabitants  from  Illinois.  Such, 
in  fact,  was  their  dislike  of  British  rule  that 
fully  one-third  of  the  population,  embracing  the 
wealthier  and  more  influential  families,  removed 
with  their  slaves  and  other  personal  effects,  be- 
yond the  Mississippi,  or  down  that  river  to 
Natchez  and  New  Orleans.  Some  of  them  set- 
tled at  Ste.  Genevieve,  while  others,  after  the  ex- 
ample sot  by  St.  Ange,  took  up  their  abode  in 
the  village  of  St.  Louis,  which  had  now  become  a 
depot  for  the  fur  company  of  Louisiana.  .  .  . 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1765,  the  whole  number 
of  inhabitimts  of  foreign  birth  or  lineage,  in 
Illinois,  excluding  the  negro  slaves,  and  including 
those  living  at  Post  Vincent  on  the  Wabash,  did 
not  much  exceed  two  thousand  persons ;  and,  dur- 
ing the  entire  period  of  British  possession,  the 
influx  of  alien  population  hardly  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  outflow.  Scarcely  any  English- 
men, other  than  the  officers  and  troops  compos- 
ing the  small  garrisons,  a  few  enterprising  traders 
and  some  favored  land  speculators,  were  then  to 
be  seen  in  the  Illinois,  and  no  Americans  came 
hitiier,  for  the  purpose  of  settlement,  until  after 
the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Colonel  Clark. 
All  the  settlements  still  remained  essentially 
French,  with  whom  there  was  no  taste  for  in- 
novation or  change.  But  the  blunt  and  sturdy 
Anglo-American  liad  at  last  gained  a  firm  foothold 
on  the  banks  of  the  great  Father  of  Rivers,  and 
a  new  type  of  civilization,  instinct  with  energy, 
enterprise  and  progress,  was  about  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  broad  and  fertile  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  .  .  .  Captain  Thomas  Stirling  began 
the  military  government  of  the  country  on  Octo- 
ber 10,  nei,  with  fair  and  liberal  concessions, 
calculated  to  secure  the  good-will  and  loyalty  of 


the  French-Canadians,  and  to  stay  their  further 
exodus;  but  his  administration  was  not  of  long 
duration.  On  the  4lh  of  the  ensuing  December, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Major  Robert  Farmer, 
who  had  arrived  from  Alobile  with  a  detachment 
of  the  34th  British  infantry.  In  the  following 
year,  after  exerci.sing  an  arbitrary  authority  over 
these  isolated  and  feeble  settlements,  jMajor  Far- 
mer was  displaced  by  Colonel  Edward  Cole,  who 
had  commanded  a  regiment  under  Wolfe,  at  Que- 
bec. Colonel  t^ole  remained  in  command  at  Fort 
Chartrcs  about  eighteen  months;  but  the  position 
was  not  congenial  to  him.  .  .  .  He  was  accord- 
ingly relieved  at  his  own  request,  early  in  the 
year  1768.  His  successor  was  Colonel  John  Reed, 
who  proved  a  bad  exchange  for  the  poor  colo- 
nists. He  soon  became  so  notorious  for  his  mili- 
tary opjjressions  of  the  people  that  he  was  re- 
moved, and  gave  place  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
John  Wilkins,  of  the  18th,  or  royal  regiment  of 
Ireland,  who  had  formerly  commanded  at  Fort  Ni- 
agara. Colonel  Wilkins  arrived  from  Philadel- 
l)hia  and  assumed  the  command  September  5, 
1768.  He  brought  out  with  him  seven  compa- 
nies of  his  regiment  for  garrison  duty.  .  .  .  (3ne 
of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  Colonel  Wil- 
kins' administration  was  the  liberality  with  which 
he  parceled  out  large  tracts  of  the  domain  over 
which  he  ruled  to  his  favorites  in  Illinois,  Phila- 
delphia, and  elsewhere,  without  other  considera- 
tion than  requiring  them  to  re-convey  to  him  a 
certain  interest  in  the  same.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wilkins'  government  of  the  Illinois  country 
eventually  became  impopular,  and  specific 
charges  were  jireferred  again:  t  him,  including  a 
misappropriation  of  the  public  funds.  He  asked 
for  an  ottlcial  investigation,  claiming  that  he  was 
able  to  justify  his  public  conduct.  But  he  was 
deposed  from  office  in  September.  1771,  and 
sailed  for  Europe  in  July  of  the  following  year. 
Captain  Hugh  Lord,  of  the  18th  regiment,  became 
Wilkins'  succcs.sor  at  Fort  Chartrcs,  and  con- 
tinued in  command  until  the  year  1775.  .  .  .  On 
the  2d  of  June,  1774,  Parliamc7it  passed  an  act 
enlarging  and  extendiiig  the  province  of  Quebec 
to  the  Mississippi  River  so  as  to  include  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Northv,  st.  .  .  .  Who  was  the  im- 
mediate successor  of  Cj;  ptain  Lord  in  command 
of  the  Illinois,  is  not  positively  determined." — J. 
Wallace,  IIMory  of  llliiwia  at  d  Louisiana  tender 
the  French  Rule,  ch.  20. 

A.  D.  1774. — Embraced  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.     SeeC.vxADA:  A.  1).  1763-1774. 

A.  D.  1778-1779. — Conquest  from  the  British 
by  the  Virginian  General  Clark  and  annexa- 
tion to  the  Kentucky  District  of  Virginia. 
See  Unitkd  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1778-1779, 

CLAUK'S  CONyUEST. 

A.  D.  1784. — Included  in  the  proposed  states 
of  Assenisipia,  lUinoia,  and  Polypotamia.  Sec 
NoinuwEST  Teriutohy  ok  the  U.  S.  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1784. 

A.  D.  1785-1786.— Partially  covered  by  the 
western  land  claims  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  ceded  to  the  United  States.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1781-1786. 

A.  D.  1787. — The  Ordinance  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Northwest  Territory. — Perpetual 
exclusion  of  Slavery.  See  Noktii west 'i'EKRi- 
Toiiv  OK  THE  U.  S.  OK  Am.  :  A.  I).  1787. 

A.  D.  1809. — Detached  from  Indiana  and 
organized  as  a  distinct  Territory.  See  Indi- 
ana: A.  D.  1800-1818. 
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A.  D.  1818.— Admission  into  the  Union  as  a 
State.  See  Inpiana:  A.  D.  1800-181»;  and 
Wimonpin:  a.  D.  lH()r>-lH48. 

A.  D.  1832.— The  Black  Hawk  War.— "  In 
1830  a  trt'iity  was  iiiudi'  with  tlic  trilx'S  of  Sacs 
and  Foxes,  i\v  winch  their  lands  in  Illinois  were 
ceded  to  tlic  Cnited  States.  They  were  neverthe- 
less unwillinfr  to  leave  their  country.  .  .  .  Black 
Hawk,  a  chief  of  the  Sacs,  then  about  60  years 
of  ajre,  refused  submission,  and  the  next  year 
returned  with  a  small  force.  He  was  driven 
back  by  the  troops  at  Rock  Island,  but  in  March, 
1832,  he  reappeared,  at  the  head  of  about  1,000 
warriors, —  Sacs,  Foxes,  and  Winnebagos, —  and 
penetrated  into  the  Rock  River  valley,  declaring 
that  he  came  only  to  plant  corn.  But  either  lie 
would  not  or  could  not  restrain  his  followers, 
and  the  devastation  of  Indian  warfare  soon 
spread  among  the  frontier  settlentents.  .  .  .  The 
force  at  Rock  Island  was  sent  out  to  stay  these 
ravages,  and  Generals  Scott  and  Atkinson  ordered 
from  Buffalo  with  a  reCnforcement,  which  on  the 
way  was  greatly  diminished  1)V  cholera  and  de- 
sertions. The  Governor  of  Illinois  called  for 
voliuiteers,  and  an  effective  force  of  about  2,400 
men  was  soon  marched  against  the  enemy. 
Black  Hawk's  band  fled  before  it.  General 
Whiteside,  who  was  in  command,  burned  the 
Prophet's  Town,  on  Rock  River,  ami  pursued  the 
Indians  up  that  strejim.  .  .  .  The  Indians  were 
overtaken  and  badly  defeated  on  Wisconsin 
River;  and  the  survivors,  still  retreating  north- 
ward, were  again  overtaken  near  Bad  Axe  River, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  ^Mississippi.  .  .  .  Many 
of  the  Indians  were  shot  in  the  water  while  trj'ing 
to  swim  the  stream ;  others  were  killed  on  a  little 
island  where  they  sought  refiige.  Only  about 
50  prisoners  were  taken,  and  most  of  these  were 
squaws  and  children.  The  dispersion  was  com- 
plete, and  the  war  was  soon  closed  by  the  sur- 
render or  capture  of  Black  Hawk,  Keokuk,  and 
other  chiefs."— W.  C.  Bryant  and  8.  H.  Gay, 
Popular  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  v.  4,  eh.  12. 

Also  in:  T.  Ford,  Hist,  of  Illinois,  ch.  4-5. — 
J.  B.  Patterson,  ed..  Hist,  of  Black  Ha  irk,  dic- 
tated by  himself —Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coil's,  V.  10. 

A.  D.  1 840-1 846. —The  settlement  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Mormons.  See  !Mormon- 
I8M:  A.  D.  1830-1846;  and  1846-1848. 


ILLUMINATI,  The.    See  Rosicrucxans. 

ILLYRIA,  Slavonic  settlement  of.  See 
Balkan  and  Danubian  States:  Tth  centuut 
(Seuvia,  Ci»).^tl\,  etc.). 

ILLYRIAN  PROVINCES  OF  NAPO- 
LEON.    See  Germany:    A.  D.   1809  (July- 

SEI'TI'.MUER). 

ILLYRIANS,  The.— "  Northward  of  the 
tribes  called  Epirotic  lay  those  more  numerous 
and  widely  extended  tribes  who  bore  the  general 
name  of  Illyrians,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Adriatic,  on  the  east  by  the  mountain-range  of 
Skardus,  the  northern  continuation  of  Piiidus, 
and  thus  covering  what  is  now  called  iliddle  and 
Upper  Albania,  together  wdth  the  more  northerly 
mountains  of  Montenegro,  Herzegovina,  and 
Bosnia.  Their  limits  to  the  north  and  north-east 
cannot  be  assigned.  .  .  .  Appian  and  others  con- 
sider the  Liburnians  and  Istrians  as  Illyrian,  and 
Herodotus  even  includes  under  that  name  the 
Eneti  or  Veneti  at  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic 
Gulf.  .  .  .  The  Illyrians  generally  were  poor, 
rapacious,  fierce  and  formidable  in  battle.     They 


shared  with  the  remote  Thracian  tribes  the  cus- 
tom of  tattooing  their  bodies  and  of  offering 
human  sacrifices:  moreover,  they  were  always 
ready  to  sell  their  military  service  for  hire,  like 
the  modern  Albanian  Schkipetars,  in  whom 
pro])ably  their  blood  yet  flows,  though  with  con- 
siderable admixture  from  suljsequent  immigra- 
tions. Of  the  Illyrian  kingdom  on  the  Adriatic 
coast,  with  Skodra  (Scutari)  for  its  capital  cit}', 
which  became  formidable  by  its  reckless  piracies 
in  the  third  century  B.  C.,we  hear  nothing  in 
the  flourishing  period  of  Grecian  history." — G. 
Grote,  Hist,  of  Greeee,  pt.  2,  ch.  25  (i\  3). 

Also  in:  T.  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Borne,  hk.  8, 
eh.  6. 

ILLYRICUM  OF  THE  ROMANS.— "The 
provinces  of  the  Danube  soon  acciuired  the  gen- 
eral appellation  of  Illj'ricum,  or  the  Illyrian  fron- 
tier, and  were  esteemed  the  most  warlike  of  the 
empire ;  but  they  deserve  to  be  more  particularly 
considered  under  the  names  of  Rhretia,  Noricum, 
Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  Dacia,  ^loesia,  Thrace,  Mace- 
donia, and  Greece.  .  .  .  Dalmatia,  to  which  the 
name  of  Illyricum  more  properly  belonged,  was 
a  long  but  narrow  tract,  between  the  Save  and 
the  Adriatic.  .  .  .  The  inland  parts  have  assumed 
the  Sclavonian  names  of  Croatia  and  Bosnia." — 
E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  liovian  Em- 
pire, ch.  1.— See,  also,  Rome:  A.  D.  394-395. 

IMAGE-BREAKING  IN  THE  NETH- 
ERLANDS. See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1566- 
1568. 

IMAMS.— THE  IMAMATE.— "When  an 
assembly  of  Moslems  meet  together  for  prayer, 
an  Inuim  is  chosen,  who  leads  the  prayer,  and 
the  congregation  regulate  their  motions  by  his, 
prostrating  themselves  when  he  does  so,  ami 
rising  when  he  rises.  In  like  manner,  the  khalif 
is  set  up  on  high  as  the  Imam,  or  leader  of  the 
Faithful,  in  all  the  business  of  life.  IIo  must  be 
a  scrupulous  observer  of  the  law  himself,  and 
diligent  in  enforcing  it  upon  others.  The  elec- 
tion of  an  Imam  is  imperative.  .  .  .  The  quali- 
ties requisite  in  an  Imam  are  four:  knowledge, 
integrity,  mental  and  physical  soundness.  .  .  . 
Among  strict  3Ioslems,  it  is  a  doctrine  that  Islam 
has  been  administered  by  only  four  veritable 
Imams — the  'rightly-guided  khalifs':  Almu 
Bekr,  Omar,  Othman,  and  Ali.  But  the  JIu- 
hammadan  world,  in  general,  was  not  so  exact- 
ing. They  recognized  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  in  the  prince  who  ruled  with  the  title 
of  khalif  in  Damascus  or  Baghdad,  in  Cordova 
or  Kairo.  The  one  condition  absolutely  essential 
was  that  the  sovereign  thus  reigning  should  be  a 
member  of  the  tribe  of  Kuraish  [or  Koreish]." — 
R.  D.  Osbom,  Islam  under  the  Khalifa  of  Bagh- 
diul.  pt.  3,  ch.  1. — See,  also.  Islam. 

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  OF  THE 
VIRGIN  MARY,  Promulgation  of  the  Dogma 
of  the.     SeePAiwcY:  A.  D.  1854. 

IMMiE,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  217).  See  Rome: 
A.  I).  192-284. 

IMMORTALS,  The.— A  select  corps  of 
cavalry  in  the  army  of  the  Persians,  under  the 
Sassanian  kings,  bore  this  name.     It  numbered 

10,000. 

♦ 

IMPEACHMENT:  Acquisition  of  the 
right  by  the  English  House  of  Commons. 
See  Enol.knd  :  A.  D.  1413-1422. 

Revival  of  the  right. —  In  the  English  Parlia- 
ment of  1620-21  (reign  of  James  I.),  "on  the 
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motion  of  the  Ex-Clnef  Just  ice,  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
IV  committee  of  inquiry  into  trricvances  liud  been 
enrly  appointed.  The  tirst  abuse  to  wliicii  tlieir 
attention  was  directed  was  tliat  of  monopolies, 
and  this  led  to  the  revival  of  the  ancient  riglitof 
parliamentary  impeachment  —  the  solemn  ac- 
cusation of  an  individual  by  the  Commons  at  the 
bar  of  the  Lords —  wliieh  liad  lain  dormant  since 
the  impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  in  1449. 
Under  the  Tudors  impeachments  had  fallen  into 
disuse,  partly  througli  the  subservience  of  the 
Commons,  and  partly  through  the  preference  of 
those  sovereigns  for  bills  of  attainder,  or  of  pains 
and  penalties.  Moreover,  the  power  wielded  hy 
the  Crown  through  the  Star  Chamber  enabled  it 
to  inflict  punishment  for  many  state  offences 
without  resorting  to  the  assistance  of  Parliament. 
■\Vith  tlic  revival  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  the  practice  of  impeachment 
revived  also,  and  was  energetically  used  by  the 
Commons  in  the  interest  alike  of  public  justice 
and  of  popidar  power."— T.  P.  Taswell-Lang- 
mead,  Enr/lish  Const.  JliKt.,  ch.  1!}. 

♦ 

IMPEACHMENTS:  Warren  Hastings. 
See  India:  A.  I).  178r)-179r) President  John- 
son. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1868 
(Makcii — May) Strafford.      See  Engl.\nd: 

A.  D.  "040-1641. 

♦ 

IMPERATOR.— "There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  title  Imperator  properly  signifies  one  in- 
vested with  Imperiimi,  and  it  may  very  probably 
have  been  assumed  in  ancient  times  by  every 
general  on  whom  Im[)erium  had  been  bestowed 
by  a  Lex  Curiata.  It  is,  however,  equally  cer- 
tain, that  in  those  periods  of  the  republic  with 
the  history  and  usages  of  which  we  are  most 
familiar,  the  title  Iinpe'.ator  was  not  assumed  as 
a  matter  of  course  by  those  who  had  received 
Imperium,  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  much 
valued  and  eagerly  coveted  distinction.  Prop- 
erly speaking,  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the  gift 
of  the  soldiers,  who  hailed  their  victorious  leader 
by  this  appellation  on  the  field  of  battle;  but 
occasionally,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the 
commonwealth,  it  was  conferred  by  a  vote  of  the 
Senate.  .  .  .  But  the  designation  Imperator  was 
employed  under  the  empire  in  a  manner  and 
with  a  force  altogether  distinct  from  that  which 
we  have  been  considering.  On  this  point  we 
have  the  distinct  testimony  of  Dion  Cassius 
(xliii.  44,  comp.  liii.  17),  who  tells  us  that,  in 

B.  C.  46,  the  Senate  bestowed  upon  Julius  Ca'sar 
the  title  of  Imperator,  not  in  the  sense  in  whicli 
it  had  hitherto  been  applied,  as  a  term  of  mili- 
tary distinction,  but  as  the  peculiar  and  befitting 
appellation  of  supreme  power,  and  in  this  signifi- 
cation it  was  transmitted  to  his  successors,  with- 
out, however,  supprcissing  the  original  import  of 
the  word.  .  .  .  Imperator,  when  used  to  denote 
supreme  power,  comprehending  in  fact  the  force 
of  the  titles  Dictator  and  liex,  is  usually,  al- 
though not  invariably,  placed  before  the  name 
of  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  applied." — AV. 
Ramsay,  Manual  of  Roman  Antiq.,  ch.  5. — See, 
also.  Kome:  B.  C.  45-44. 

Final  Signification  of  the  Roman  title. — 
"When  the  Komau  princes  had  lost  sight  of  the 
senate  and  of  their  ancient  capital,  they  easily 
forgot  the  origin  and  nature  of  their  legal  power. 
The  civil  ofHces  of  consul,  of  proconsul,  of  cen- 
sor, and  of  tribune,  by  the  union  of  which  it  had 


been  formed,  betrayed  to  the  people  its  rcptib- 
lican  extraction.  Those  mode.st  titles  were  laid 
aside;  and  if  they  still  distinguished  their  high 
station  by  the  appellation  of  Emperor,  or  Im- 
perator, that  word  was  understood  in  a  new  and 
more  dignified  sense,  and  no  longer  denoted  the 
general  of  the  Roman  armies,  but  the  sovereign 
of  the  Roman  world.  The  name  of  Emperor, 
which  was  at  first  of  a  military  nature,  was  asso- 
ciated with  another  of  a  more  servile  kind.  The 
epithet  of  Dominus,  or  Lord,  in  its  primitive 
signification,  was  expressive,  not  of  the  authority 
of  a  prince  over  his  subjects,  or  of  a  commander 
over  his  soldiers,  but  of  the  despotic  power  of  a 
master  over  his  domestic  slaves.  Viewing  it  in 
that  odious  light,  it  had  been  rejected  with  ab- 
horrence by  the  first  Cicsars.  Their  resistance 
insensibly  became  more  feeble,  and  the  name  less 
odious;  till  at  length  the  style  of  'our  Lord  and 
Emperor'  was  not  only  bestowed  by  fiattery, 
but  was  regularly  admitted  into  the  laws  and 
public  monuments."  —  E.  Gibbon,  DecUite  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  13. — See  Rome: 

B.  C.  31-A.  D.  14. 

♦ 

IMPERIAL  CHAMBER,  The.  See  Geu- 
many:  A.  1).  1493-1019. 

IMPERIAL  CITIES  OF  GERMANY. 
See  Cities,  Impeuiai.  and  Fuee,  of  Germany; 
and  (as  affected  by  the  Treaties  of  Westphalia) 
Geumany:  a.  D.  1648. 

IMPERIAL  FEDERATION.  SeeFEOEUAi, 
Goveunment:  Hhitannic'  Feoekation. 

IMPERIAL    INDICTIONS.     See    Indic 
tions. 

IMPERIUM,  The.— "Thesupreme authority 
of  the  magistrates  [in  the  Roman  Republic],  the 
'imperium,'  enil)race(l  not  only  the  military  but 
also  the  judicial  power  over  the  citizens.  By 
virtue  of  the  imperium  a  magistrate  issued  com- 
mands to  the  army,  and  by  virtue  of  the  im- 
perium he  sat  in  judgment  over  his  fellow-citi- 
zens."—  W.  Ihne,  llist.  of  Rome,  bk.  6,  ch.  5 
{V.  4). 

IMPEY,  Sir  Elijah,  Macaulay's  injustice  to. 
Sec  India:  A.  D.  1773-178.'5. 

IMPORTANTS,  The.  See  France :  A.  D. 
1642^1643. 

IMPRESSMENT  OF  AMERICAN  SEA- 
MEN BY  BRITISH  NAVAL  OFFICERS. 
See  United  St.vtes  of  Am.:  A.  1).  1804-1809; 
and  1812. 

INCAS,  OR  YNCAS,  The.  See  Pehu: 
The  Emi'ihe  of  the  Incas. 

INCUNABULA.  See  Printing:  A.  D. 
1430-1456. 

INDEPENDENCE,  MO.,  Confederate  cap- 
ture of.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I). 
1863  (July  —  September:  Missouri  —  Ark.vn- 

SAS). 

INDEPENDENCE  DAY.— Theanniversary 

of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence, 
adopted  July  4.  1776.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1770  (July). 

INDEPENDENCE  HALL.— The  Liberty 
Bell. —  The  hall  in  the  old  State  House  of  Penn- 
sylvania, at  Philadelphia,  within  which  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence  was 
adopted  and  promulgated  by  the  Continental 
Congress,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776.  The  vener- 
able State  House,  which  was  erected  between 
1729  and  1734,  is  carefully  preserved,  and  the 
"Hall  of  Independence  is  kept  closed,  except 
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when  curious  visitors  wok  entrance,  or  some 
flp(;riiil  mriiKion  opens  its  doors  to  tlie  i)ul)lic. 
Notliinj;  now  remains  of  the  old  furniture  of  the 
hall  ex(;ept  two  antiqui)  niulio>,'any  chairs, 
covered  with  red  leather,  (ne  o'l  which  was  used 
l)y  lliincock  us  president,  and  the  other  by 
t'harles  Thomson  as  secretary  of  Congress,  when 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted. 
...  I  a.scended  to  the  .steeple,  whereMiangs,  in 
silent  grandeur,  the  Liberty  Hell.  It  is  four  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  lip,  and  three  inches  thick  at 
the  heaviest  i)art.  Its  tone  is  destroyed  by  a 
crack,  which  extends  from  the  lip  to  the  crown, 
passing  directly  through  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons who  cast  "it.  An  attemi)t  was  made  to  re- 
store the  tone  by  sawing  I  he  crack  wider,  but 
without  success.  .  .  .  The  history  of  this  bell  is 
interesting.  In  1752,  ii  lull  for  the  State  House 
was  imported  from  England.  On  the  tinst  trial- 
ringing,  after  its  arrival,  it  was  cracked.  It  was 
recast  by  Pa.ss  and  Stow,  d  Philadelphia,  in  IToiJ, 
under  the  direction  of  Isaac  Norris,  Esq.,  the 
then  speaker  of  the  Cclonial  A.ssembly.  And 
that  is  the  liell,  'the  greatest  in  P^nglish  America,' 
which  now  hangs  in  the  old  State  House  steeple 
and  claims  our  reverence.  Upon  fillets  around 
its  crown,  cast  there  twenty-three  years  before 
the  Continental  Congress  met  in  the  State  House, 
are  the  words  of  Holy  Writ:  'Proclaim  liberty 
throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof.'  How  i)ro))hetic!  IJeneath  that  very 
l)('ll  the  representatives  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
'proclaimed  liberty.'  Ay,  and  when  the  debates 
were  ended,  and  the  result  was  announced,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  ITTIi,  the  iron  tongue  of  that 
very  l)ell  first  '  iiroclaimed  libert}'  throughout  all 
the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,'  by 
ringing  out  the  joyful  anmmciation  for  more 
than  two  hours."  —  B.  J.  Lossing,  Pield-hook  of 
the  Revolution,  v.  2,  ch.  >\. 

Ai.so  IN:  J.  T.  Scharf  and  T.  Westcott,  Hint, 
of  I'hiladdphia,  r.  1,  rh.  iryiimlM. 

INDEPENDENT  REPUBLICANS.     See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1884. 


INDEPENDENTS,  OR  SEPARATISTS: 
Their  origin  and  opinions. — "The  Puritans 
continued  members  of  the  church,  only  pursuing 
courses  of  their  own  in  administering  the  ordi- 
nances, and  it  was  not  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  the  disposition  was 
manifested  among  them  to  break  away  from  the 
church  altogether,  and  to  form  communities  of 
their  own.  And  then  it  was  but  a  few  of  them 
who  took  this  course:  the  more  sober  part  re- 
mained in  the  church.  The  communities  of  per- 
sons wlio  separated  themselves  were  formed 
chiefly  in  London:  there  were  very  few  in  the 
distant  counties,  and  those  had  no  long  continu- 
ance. It  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars 
that  such  bodies  of  Separatists,  as  they  were 
called,  or  Congregationalists,  or  Independents, 
became  numerous.  At  first  they  were  oft  in  called 
Brownist  churches,  from  Robert  Brown,  a  divine 
of  tlie  time,  who  was  for  a  while  a  zealous  main- 
tainer  of  the  duty  of  separation."— J.  Hunter, 
7'Ao  Founders  of  New  Plymouth,  pp.  l'.J-13.— 
"  The  peculiar  tenet  of  Independency  .  .  .  con- 
.sists  in  the  Ixlief  that  the  only  organization  rec- 
ognised in  the  primitive  Church  was  that  of  the 
voluntary  a.s.sociation  of  believers  into  local  con- 
gregations, each  choosing  its  own  office-bearers 
and  managing  its  own  affairs,  independently  of 


neighbouring  congregations,  though  willing  oe- 
casionally  to  hold  friendly  conferences  with  sncli 
neighbouring  congregations,  and  to  profit  by  the 
collective  advice.  Gradually,  it  is  asserted,  tins 
right  or  habit  of  occasional  friendl}'  conference 
between  neighbouring  congregations  had  been 
mismanaged  iind  abused,  until  the  true  indepen- 
dency of  each  voluntary  society  of  Christians 
was  forgotten,  and  authority  came  to  be  vested 
in  Synods  or  Councils  of  the  ollice- bearers  of  the 
churches  of  a  district  or  jjrovince.  This  usurpa- 
tion of  power  by  Synods  or  Councils,  it  is  said, 
was  as  much  a  corrujition  of  the  primitive 
Chun^h-diseipline  as  was  Prelacy  itself.  .  .  .  So, 
T  believe,  though  with  varieties  of  expression, 
English  Independents  argue  now.  But,  while 
they  thus  seek  the  original  warrant  for  their 
(lews  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  practice 
of  the  primitive  Church,  .  .  .  they  adnut  that 
the  theory  of  Independency  had  to  be  worked 
out  afresh  by  a  new  ])rocess  of  the  English  nund 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  and  they  are  c(m- 
tent,  I  believe,  that  the  crude  immediate!  begin- 
ning of  that  i)rocess  should  be  sought  in  the 
opinions  iiropagated,  between  l.')8<)  and  UtW),  by 
the  erratic  Bobert  Brown,  a  Rutlandshire  man, 
bred  at  Cambridge,  who  had  become  a  preacher 
at  Norwich.  .  .  .  Though  Brown  himself  had 
vanished  from  public  view  since  l.")l)(),  the 
Brownists,  or  Separatists,  as  they  were  called, 
had  persisted  in  their  course,  through  execration 
and  persecution,  as  a  sect  of  outlaws  beyond  the 
l)ale  of  ordinary  Puritanism,  and  with  whom 
moderate  Puritans  disowned  connexion  or  s^'m- 
pathy.  On(!  hears  of  consideral)le  numbers  of 
tliem  in  the  shires  of  Norfolk  and  Essex,  and 
throughout  Wales ;  and  there  wds  a  central  asso- 
ciation of  them  in  London,  holding  conventicles 
in  the  fields,  or  .shifting  from  meeting-house  to 
meeting-house  in  the  suburbs,  so  as  to  elude 
Whitgift's  ecclesiastical  police.  At  length,  in 
l.')92,  the  police  broke  in  upon  one  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  London  Brownists  at  Islington.  .  .  . 
There  ensued  a  vengeance  far  more  ruthless  than 
the  Government  dared  against  Puritans  in  gen- 
eral. Six  of  the  leaders  were  brought  to  the 
scaffold.  .  .  .  Among  -the  observers  of  these 
severities  was  Francis  Bacon,  then  rising  into 
eminence  as  a  politician  and  lawyer.  His  feeling 
on  the  subject  was  thus  expressed  at  the  time: 
'  As  for  those  which  we  call  Brownists,  being, 
when  they  were  at  the  most,  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  very  silly  and  base  people  here  and  there 
in  corners  dispersed,  they  are  now  (thanks  be  to 
God),  by  the  good  remedies  that  have  been  used, 
suppressed  and  worn  out,  so  as  there  is  scarce 
any  news  of  them. ' .  .  .  Bacon  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  Brownism  was  extinguished. 
Hospitable  Holland  received  and  sheltered  what 
England  cast  out." — D.  Masson,  Life  of  John 
Milton,  f.  3,  hk.  4,  sect.  1-2.— "The  name 
'Brownist'  had  never  been  willingly  borne  by 
most  of  tho.se  who  had  accepted  the  distinguish- 
ing doctrine  of  the  heresiarch  to  whom  it  related. 
Nor  was  it  without  reason  that  a  distinction  was 
alleged,  and  a  new  name  preferred,  when,  re- 
laxing the  offensive  severity  of  Brown's  system, 
some  who  had  adopted  his  tenet  of  the  absolute 
independence  of  churches  came  to  differ  from 
him  respecting  the  duty  of  avoiding  and  de- 
noimcing  dissentients  from  it  as  rebellious, 
apostate,  blasphemous,  antichristian  and  ac- 
cursed.    To  this  amendment  of  '  Brownism '  the 
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mature  reflection.^  and  studies  of  tho  excellent. 
Robinson  of  liCydcn  conciuctcd  him;  and  with 
reference  to  it  lie  and  his  followers  were  some- 
tiniescalled  '  Hemi-scpanitists. '  Such  a  deference 
to  reason  and  to  chanty  gave  a  new  position  and 
attractiveness  to  the  .sect,  and  appears  to  iiave 
been  considered  as  entitling  Robinson  to  the 
character  of  'father  of  the  Independents.'  Im- 
nicciiately  on  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment [1640],  '  the  Brownlsts,  or  Independents, 
who  Imd  assembled  in  private,  and  shifted  from 
house  to  house  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  re- 
sumed their  courage,  and  showed  themselves  in 
public'  During  this  period  of  tlie  obscurity  of 
a  sect  which,  when  arrived  at  its  full  vigor,  was 
to  give  law  to  the  mother  country,  the  history  of 
the  progress  of  its  principles  is  mainly  to  be 
sought  in  New  England.  .  .  .  Their  opponents 
and  their  votaries  alike  referred  to  Massachusetts 
as  the  source  of  the  potent  element  which  had 
made  its  appearance  in  the  religious  politics  of 
England."— J.  Q.  Palfrey,  Hint,  of  Mw  Eng., 
bk.  2,  ch.  2  (y.  2). 

Ai-so  IN:  D.  Neal,  Ilist.  of  the  Piiritdtts,  v.  2, 
cJi.  1,  2  and  7. — L.  Bacon.  Genesin  of  the  Ne^n 
Eng.  Churches. — B.  Hanbury,  llint.  2fe7nonal8of 
tlie  Independent H,  v.  1. —  G.  Punchard,  Ilist.  of 
Congregationnlium,  v.  3. — H.  31.  Dexter,  T/ie  Con- 
gregntionalism  of  the  last  300  Yearn,  led.  1-5. — 
See,  also,  England:  A.  D.  1638-1640,  and  Puiti- 
TANs:  In  distinction  fuomtiie  Independents, 
OK  Sepahatists. 

A.  D.  1604-1617. — The  church  at  Scrooby 
and  its  migration  to  Holland. — "The  flim.si- 
ness  of  Brown's  moral  te.xture  prevented  him 
from  becoming  the  leader  in  the  Puritan  exodus 
to  New  England.  That  honour  was  reserved  for 
William  Brewster,  son  of  a  coimtry  gentleman 
who  had  for  many  years  been  postmaster  at 
Scrooby."  After  King  .James'  Hampton  Court 
Conference  with  the  Puritan  divines,  in  1604, 
and  his  threatening  words  to  them,  noncon- 
formity began  to  assume  among  the  churches 
more  decidedly  the  form  of  secession.  "The 
key-note  of  the  conflict  was  struck  at  Scrooby. 
Staunch  Puritan  as  he  was,  Brewster  had  not 
lutherto  favoured  the  extreme  measures  of  the 
Separatists.  Now  he  withdrew  from  the  churcii, 
and  gathered  together  a  company  of  men  and 
womeh  who  met  on  Sunday  for  divine  service  in 
his  own  drawing-room  at  Scrooby  Manor.  In 
organizing  this  independent  Congregationalist 
society,  Brewster  was  powerfully  aided  by  John 
Robinson,  a  native  of  Lincolnshire.  Robin.son 
was  then  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  taken  his 
master's  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1600.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  rare  sweetness  of 
temper,  and  was  moreover  distinguished  for  a 
broad  and  tolerant  habit  of  mind  too  seldom 
found  among  the  Puritans  of  that  day.  Friendly 
and  unfriendly  writers  alike  bear  witness  to  his 
spirit  of  Christian  charit}'  and  the  comparativelj' 
slijEjht  value  which  he  attached  to  orthodoxy  in 
points  of  doctrine;  and  we  can  hardly  be  wrong 
in  supposing  that  the  comparatively  tolerant 
behaviour  of  the  Plymouth  colonists,  whereby 
they  were  contrasted  with  the  settlers  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  in  some  measure  due  to  the  abid- 
ing influence  of  the  teachings  of  this  admiralde 
man.  Another  important  member  of  the  Scrooby 
congregation  was  William  Bradford,  of  the 
neighl)ouring  village  of  Austerfield,  then  a  lad 
of  seventeen  years,  but  already  remarkable  for 


maturity  of  intelligence  and  weight  of  character, 
aft«'rward  governor  of  Plymouth  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  he  became  the  historian  of  his  c()l 
ony ;  and  to  his  picturesque  chronicle,  written  in 
jmre  and  vigorous  English,  we  are  indebted  for 
most  tliat  we  know  of  the  migration  that  started 
from  Scrooby  and  ended  in  Plymouth.  It  was 
in  1606  —  two  years  after  King.tames'8  truoilent 
threat  —  that  this  independent  church  of  Scrooby 
was  organized.  Another  year  had  not  elapsed 
before  its  members  had  suffered  so  much  at  the 
hands  of  ofticers  of  the  law,  that  they  began 
to  think  of  following  the  example  of  former 
heretics  and  escaping  to  Holland.  After  an  un- 
successful attempt  in  the  autumn  of  1607,  they 
at  length  succeeded  a  few  months  later  in  ac- 
comi)lishing  their  flight  to  Am.sterdam,  where 
tliey  hoped  to  And  a  home.  But  here  they 
found  the  English  exiles  who  had  pi  "ceded  them 
so  flercel}'  involved  in  doctrinal  <;oiitrf>versies, 
that  they  decided  to  go  further  in  search  of 
jieacc!  and  quiet.  This  decision,  which  we  may 
ascribe  to  Robinson's  wise  counsels,  served  to 
keep  the  society  of  Pilgrims  from  getting  divided 
and  scattered.  They  reached  Leyden  in  1609,  just 
as  the  Spanish  government  had  sullenly  aban- 
doned the  hopeless  task  of  conquering  the  Dutch, 
and  had  granted  to  Holland  the  Twelve  Years 
Truce.  During  eleven  of  these  twelve  years 
the  Pilgrims  remained  in  Leyden,  sujiporting 
themselves  by  various  occupations,  while  their 
numbers  increa.sed  from  .300  to  more  than  1,000. 
...  In  spite  of  the  relief  from  persecution,  how- 
ever, the  Pilgrims  were  not  fully  satistied  with 
their  new  home.  The  expiration  of  the  truce 
with  Spain  might  prove  that  this  relief  was  only 
temporary;  and  at  any  rate,  complete  toleration 
did  not  till  the  measure  of  their  wants.  Had 
they  come  to  Holland  as  scattered  bands  of  refu- 
gees, they  might  have  been  absorbed  into  the 
Dutch  population,  as  Huguenot  refugees  have 
been  absorbed  in  Germany,  England,  and  Amer- 
ica. But  they  had  come  as  an  organized  com- 
munity, and  ab.sorption  into  a  foreign  nation 
was  something  to  be  dreaded.  They  wished  to 
preserve  their  English  speech  and  English  tra- 
ditions, keep  up  their  organization,  and  And 
some  favoured  spot  where  they  might  lay  the 
corner-stone  of  a  great  Christian  state.  The 
spirit  of  nationality  was  strong  in  them;  the 
spirit  of  self-government  was  strong  in  them; 
and  the  only  thing  which  could  satisfy  these 
feelings  was  such  a  migration  as  had  not  been 
seen  since  ancient  times,  a  migration  like  that  of 
Phokaians  to  Massilia  or  Tyrians  to  Carthage. 
It  was  too  late  in  the  world's  history  to  carry  out 
such  a  scheme  upon  European  soil.  Every  acre 
of  territory  there  was  appropriated.  The  only 
favourable  outlook  was  upon  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  America,  where  English  cruisers  had  now  suc- 
cessfully disputed  the  pretensions  of  Spain,  and 
where  after  forty  years  of  disappointment  and 
disaster  a  flourishing  colony  had  at  length  been 
founded  in  Virginia." — J.  Fi.skc,  The  Beginningn 
of  New  England,  ch.  2. 

Also  in:  G.  Punchard,  Ilist.  of  Congregation- 
alism, V.  1,  ch.  12-15. — G.  Sumner,  Memoirs  of 
the  Pilgrims  at  Leaden  {Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3rf 
series,  v.  9). — A.  Steele,  Life  and  Time  of  Brew- 
ster, ch.  8-14. — D.  Campbell,  The  Ihiritan  in 
Holland,  Eng.,  and  Am.,  ch.  \1  {i\  2). 

A.  D.  1617-1620. — Preparations  for  the  exo- 
dus to  New^  England. — "  '  Upon  their  talk  of 
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n'lnnvinff,  sundry  of  the  Dutch  would  have  them 
go  under  tliiin.niid  made  tlxiii  large  olTers';  liut 
iin  inhorn  love  fur  the  Kiif;li.sh  nation  and  for 
their  mother  tonLMie    led   them  to  tlie  t'enerous 

[)ur|)OH4'  of  reeovering  the  proteetion  of  England 
»y  eidarging  her  dominions.  They  were  '  rest- 
leRs'  with  the  <leHire  to  nimove  to  'the  most 
northern  parts  of  Virginia,'  hoping,  under  the 
general  government  of  that  jirovinee,  'to  live  in 
u  (listinet  Ixwly  by  themselves.'  To  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  London  Company,  John  Carver, 
with  Hiiiicrt  Cushman,  in  1(>17,  repaired  to  Eng- 
land. They  took  with  them  'seven  articles,' 
from  the  memlnrs  of  the  ehureh  at  Leyden,  to 
be  submitted  to  the  council  in  England  for  Vir- 
ginia. These  articles  di.scus.sed  the  relations 
which,  a8  8ei)aratistsin  religion,  they  bore  to  their 
prince;  and  they  adopted  the  theory  which  the 
adn.onitions  of  Luther  and  a  century  of  persecu- 
tion had  develo|)ed  as  the  common  rule  of  ple- 
beian sectaries  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  They 
e.xpre.'ised  their  concurrence  in  the  creed  of  the 
Anglican  church,  and  a  desire  of  spiritual  com- 
munion with  its  members.  Toward  the  king 
and  all  civil  authority  derived  from  him.  includ- 
ing.the  civil  authority  of  bishops,  they  promi.sed, 
as  they  would  have  done  to  Nero  and  the  Uo- 
man  jiontifex,  'obedience  in  all  things,  active  if 
the  thing  commanded  be  not  against  God's  word, 
or  pa.ssive  if  it  be.'  They  denied  all  power  to 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  unless  it  were  given  by  the 
temporal  magistrate.  .  .  .  The  London  company 
listened  very  willingly  to  their  proposal,  so  that 
their  agents  '  found  God  going  along  with  them' ; 
and,  through  the  influence  of  '  Sir  Edwin  Sandys, 
u  religious  gentleman  then  living,'  a  patent  might 
at  once  have  been  taken,  had  not  the  envoys  de- 
sired lirst  to  considt '  the  multitude '  at  Leyden. 
On  the  inth  of  December,  1017,  the  pilgrims  trans- 
mitted their  formal  nHjuest,  signed  by  the  hands 
of  the  greatest  part  of  the  congregation.  .  .  . 
The  messengers  of  the  pilgrims,  satisfied  with 
their  reception  bj'  the  Virginia  company,  peti- 
tioned the  king  for  liberty  of  religion,  to  "be  con- 
firmed tuider  the  king's  broad  seal.  But  here 
they  encountered  insurmountable  difficulties. 
.  .  .  Even  while  the  negotiations  were  pending, 
a  royal  declaration  constrained  the  Puritans  of 
Lancashire  to  conform  or  leave  the  kingdom; 
and  nothing  more  could  be  obtained  for  the  wilds 
of  America  than  an  informal  promise  of  neglect. 
On  this  the  community  relied,  being  advised  not 
to  entangle  themselves  with  the  bishops.  '  If 
there  should  afterward  be  a  purpose  to  wrong 
us,'  thus  they  communed  with  themselves, 
'  though  we  had  a  seal  as  broad  as  the  house- 
floor,  there  would  be  means  enough  found  to  re- 
call or  reverse  it.  We  must  rest  herein  on  God's 
{)rovidcnce.'  IJetter hopes  seemed  todawn  when, 
u  IGIU,  the  London  company  for  Virginia  elected 


for  their  treasurer  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  who  from 
the  first  had  befriended  the  i)ilgrims.  Under  his 
presidency,  so  writes  one  of  their  number,  the 
members  of  the  company  in  their  open  court  '  de- 
manded our  cuds  of  going ;  which  being  related, 
they  said  the  thing  was  of  God,  and  granted  a 
large  patent.'  As  it  was  taken  in  the  name  of 
one  who  failed  to  accompany  tli'j  expedition 
[Mr.  John  Wincob],  the  patent  was  never  of  any 
service.  And,  besides,  the  pilgrims,  after  in- 
vesting all  their  own  means,  had  not  sulH- 
cient  capital  to  execute  their  schemes.  In  this 
extremity,  Robinson  looked  for  aid  to  the  Dutch, 
lie  and  his  people  and  their  friends,  to  the  num- 
ber of  400  families,  professed  themselves  well 
inclined  to  emigrate  to  the  country  on  the  Hud- 
son, and  to  plant  there  a  new  commonwealth 
uncler  the  conunand  of  the  stadholder  and  the 
states  general.  The  West  India  company  was 
willing  to  transport  them  without  charge,  and  to 
furnish  them  with  cattle;  but  when  its  directors 
petitioned  the  states  general  to  promi.se  protec- 
tion to  the  enterprise  against  all  violence  from 
other  potentates,  the  request  was  found  to  be  in 
conflict  with  the  policy  of  the  Dutch  republic, 
and  was  refused.  The  members  of  the  church  of 
Leyden,  ceasing  '  to  meddle  with  the  Dutch,  or  to 
depend  too  nmch  on  the  Virginia  company,' now 
trusted  to  their  own  resources  and  the  aid  of  pri- 
vate friends.  The  fisheries  had  commended 
American  expeditions  to  English  merchants; 
and  the  agents  from  Leyden  were  able  to  form  a 
partnership  between  their  employers  and  men  of 
business  in  London.  The  services  of  each  emi- 
grant were  rated  as  a  capital  of  £10,  and  be- 
longed to  the  company ;  all  profits  were  to  be  re- 
served till  the  end  of  seven  years,  when  the  whole 
amount,  and  all  houses  and  land,  gardens  and 
fields,  were  to  be  divided  among  the  share-hold- 
ers according  to  their  respective  interests.  The 
London  merchant,  who  risked  £100,  would 
receive  for  his  money  tenfold  as  mucli  as  the 
penniless  laborer  for  his  services.  This  arrange- 
ment threatened  a  seven  years'  chqck  to  the  pe- 
cuniary prosperity  of  the  community ;  yet,  as  it; 
did  not  interfere  with  civil  rights  or  religion,  iii 
was  accepted.  And  now,  in  July,  1620,  the 
English  at  Leyden,  trusting  in  God  and  in  them- 
selves, made  ready  for  their  departure. "  —  G. 
Bancroft,  llist.  of  the  U.  S.  {Autfior'a  last  revis- 
ion), pt.  1,  cli.  12  (f\  1). 

A.  D.  1620. — The  exodus  of  the  Pilgrims  to 
New  England.  See  >I.\s8.\ciiu8ett8  (Plymouth 
Colony):  A.  D.  1620. 

A.  D.  1646-1649.— In  the  English  Civil  War. 
See  England:  A.  D.  1U4G  (MAitcn) ;  1047(Ai'KIL 
— August),  and  after. 

* 

INDEX    EXPURGATORIUS,  The.     See 
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INDIA. 


The  name. — "To  us  .  .  .  it  seems  natural 
that  the  whole  country  which  is  marked  ofif  from 
Asia  by  the  great  barrier  of  the  Himalaya  and 
the  Suleinuin  range  should  have  a  single  name. 
But  it  has  not  always  seemed  so.  The  Greeks 
had  but  a  verj-  vague  idea  of  this  country.  To 
them  for  a  long  time  the  word  India  was  for 
practical  purposes  what  it  was  etymologically. 


the  province  of  the  Indus.  When  they  say  that 
Alexander  invaded  India,  they  refer  to  the  Pun- 
jab. At  a  later  time  they  obtained  some  infor- 
mation about  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  but  little 
or  none  about  the  Deccan.  Meanwhile  in  India 
itself  it  did  not  seem  so  natural  as  it  seems  to  us 
to  give  one  name  to  the  whole  region.  For  there 
is  a  very  marked  difference  between  the  northern 
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nnd  Roiithrrn  parts  of  it.  Tlio  pront  Arj-nn  coin- 
inunity  wliic'h  spoke  Ransorit  and  invi'iitcil  IJnili- 
iniuism  spread  itself  chiefly  from  the  Piiiij.il) 
alonp  the  great  vaUey  of  the  (Jaiipes;  l)ut  not 
at  first  far  soiithward.  Accordingly  tlie  name 
liindostan  properly  belongs  to  this  northern 
region.  In  the  South  or  peninsula  we  find  otlier 
races  and  non-Aryan  language.s.  ...  It  api)ears 
then  that  India  is  not  a  jjolitical  name,  hut  only 
a  geographical  expression  like  Euroi)e  or  Africa." 
— J.  U.  Seclev',  Tfie  ExpatiHion  of  EiifjlamU  pp. 
221-223.— "The  name  'Hindustan'.  .  .  is  not 
used  by  the  natives  us  it  has  been  emi)loye(l  by 
writers.of  books  anil  map-makers  in  EurojK'.  .  .  . 
The  word  really  means  'the  huvlof  the  Hindus'; 
the  northern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  distinguished 
from  the 'Deecan,' from  which  it  is  parted  by 
the  river  Narbada.  .  .  .  The  word  '  Hmdu'is  c^f 
Zend  (ancient  Persian)  origin,  and  may  be  taken 
to  denote  'river-people,' so  named,  perhaps,  from 
having  first  appeared  on  the  line  of  the  Indus, 
q.  d.,  'the  river."'— II.  G.  Keene,  Skitch  of  the 
Hint,  of  Ilindmtnu,  p.  1. — "Sinde,  India,  and 
Hindustan  are  various  representatives  of  the 
same  native  word.  '  Hindu '  is  the  oldest  known 
form,  since  it  occurs  in  one  of  the  most  ancient 
portions  of  the  Zendavesta.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  sometimes  called  the  river  Hindus,  in- 
stead of  Indus." — G.  Ilawlinson,  Five  Great  Mon- 
archies: Persia,  ch.  1,  note. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants. — "Our  earliest 
glimpses  of  liidia  disclose  two  races  struggling 
for  the  soil.  The  one  was  a  fair-skinned  people, 
which  had  lately  entered  by  the  north-western 
passes, —  a  people  who  called  themselves  Aryan, 
literally  of  'noble'  lineage,  speaking  a  stately 
language,  worshipping  friendly  and  powerful 
gods.  These  Aryans  became  the  Brahmans  and 
liajputsof  India.  The  other  race  was  of  a  lower 
type, who  had  long  dwelt  in  the  land,  and  whom 
the  lordly  newcomers  drove  back  into  the  moun- 
tains, or  reduced  to  servitude  on  the  plains. 
The  comparatively  pure  descendants  of  these 
two  races  are  now  nearly  equal  in  numbers;  the 
intermediate  castes,  sprung  chiefly  from  the 
ruder  stock,  make  up  the  mass  of  the  present 
Indian  population.  .  .  .  The  victorious  Aryans 
called  the  early  tribes  Dasyus,  or  'enemies,'  and 
Dasas,  or  'slaves.'  The  Aryans  entered  India 
from  the  colder  north,  and  prided  themselves  on 
their  fair  complexion.  Their  Sanskrit  word  for 
'  colour '  (varna)  came  to  mean  '  race '  or  '  caste. ' 
The  old  Aryan  poets,  who  composed  the  Veda 
at  least  3,000  and  perhaps  4,000  years  ago, 
praised  their  bright  gods,  who,  'slaying  the 
Dasyus,  protected  the  Aryan  colour ;'  who,  '  sub- 
jected the  black-skin  to  the  Aryan  man.'  They 
tell  us  of  their  own  '  stormy  deities,  who  rush  on 
like  furious  bulls  and  scatter  the  black-skin.' 
Moreover,  the  Aryan,  with  his  finely-formed 
features,  loathed  the  sfjuat  3Iongolian  faces  of 
the  Aborigines.  One  Vedic  poet  speaks  of  the 
non- Aryans  as  'noseless'  or  tlat-nosed,  while 
another  praises  his  own  '  beautiful-nosed '  gods. 
.  .  .  Nevertheless  all  the  non- Aryans  could  not 
have  been  savages.  We  hear  of  wealthy  Dasyus 
or  non- Aryans;  and  the  Vedic  hymns  speak  of 
their  'seven  castles'  and  'ninety  forts.'  The 
Aryans  afterwards  made  alliance  with  non- Aryan 
tribes;  and  some  of  the  most  powerful  kingdoms 
of  India  were  ruled  by  non- Aryan  kings.  .  .  . 
Let  us  now  examine  these  primitive  peoples  as 
they  exist  at  the  present  day.     Thrust  back  by 


tiie  Aryan  invaders  from  the  plains,  they  have 
l.nin  hjilden  away  in  the  mountains,  like  the  re- 
niiiiiis  of  extinct  animals  found  in  hiii-cave.'j. 
India  thus  forms  a  great  museum  of  races,  in 
which  we  can  study  man  from  his  lowest  to  his 
highest  stages  of  culture.  .  .  .  Among  the 
rudest  fragments  of  mankind  are  the  isolated 
Andaman  islanders,  or  non-Arvans  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  The  Arab  and  early  l^urojiean  voyagers 
deseriljcd  tiiem  as  dog-faced  man-eaters.  The 
English  oflicers  sent  to  the  islands  in  IHo.')  to  es- 
tablish a  settlement,  found  themselves  in  the 
nddat  of  naked  cannibals;  who  daubed  them.selves 
at  festivals  with  red  earth,  and  mourned  for 
their  dead  friends  by  i)lastering  themselves  with 
dark  mud.  .  .  .  The  Anamalai  hills,  in  Southern 
IVIadras,  form  the  refuge  of  many  non- Aryan 
tribes.  The  long-haired,  wild-looking  Puliars 
liv(?  on  jungle  pro(hicts,  mice,  or  any  small 
animals  they  can  catch;  and  worship  demons. 
Another  clan,  the  Mundavers,  have  no  fixed 
dwellings,  liut  wander  over  the  iimermost  liills 
with  their  cattle.  They  shelter  themselves  in 
caves  or  under  little  leaf  sheds,  and  seldom  re- 
main in  one  spot  more  than  a  year.  The  thick- 
lipped,  small-bodied  Kaders,  'Lords of  the  Hills,' 
are  a  remnant  of  a  higlier  race.  They  live  by  the 
chase,  and  wield  some  influence  over  the  ruder 
forest-folk.  These  hills  abound  in  the  great 
stone  monuments  (kistvaens  and  dolmens)  which 
the  ancient  non-Aryans  erected  over  their  dead. 
The  Nairs,  or  hillmen  of  South-Western  India, 
still  keep  up  the  old  system  of  polyandry,  ac- 
cording to  which  one  woman  is  the  wife  of 
several  husbands,  and  a  man's  property  descends 
not  to  his  own  sons,  but  to  his  sister's  children. 
This  system  also  appears  among  the  non-Aryan 
tribes  of  the  Himalayas,  at  the  opposite  end  of 
India.  In  the  Central  Provinces,  the  non- Aryan 
races  form  a  large  part  of  the  population.  In 
certain  localities  they  amount  to  one-half  of  the 
inhabitants.  Their  most  important  race,  the 
Gonds,  have  made  advances  in  civilisation :  but 
the  wilder  tribfs  still  cling  to  the  forest,  and  live 
by  the  chase.  .  .  .  The  Maris  fly  from  their  grass- 
built  huts  on  the  approach  of  a  stranger.  .  .  . 
Farther  to  the  north-east,  in  the  Tributary  States 
of  Orissa,  there  is  a  poor  tribe,  10,000  in  number, 
of  Juangsor  Patuas.  literally  the  'leaf -wearers.' 
Until  latelj'  their  women  wore  no  clothes,  but 
only  a  few  strings  of  l)eads  around  the  waist, 
with  a  bunch  of  leaves  before  and  behind.  .  .  . 
Proceeding  to  the  northern  boundary  of  India, 
we  find  the  slopes  and  spurs  of  the  Himalayas 
peopled  by  a  great  variety  of  rude  non-Aryan 
tribes.  Some  of  the  Assam  hillmen  have  no 
word  for  expressing  distance  by  miles  or  by  any 
land-measure,  but  reckon  the  length  of  a  journey 
by  the  number  of  plugs  of  tobacco  or  pan  which 
they  chew  upon  the  way.  The}-  hate  work ;  and, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  fierce,  black,  undersized,  anil 
ill-fed.  .  .  .  5lany  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  there- 
fore, remain  in  the  same  early  stage  of  luiman 
progress  as  that  ascribed  to  them  by  the  Vedic 
jioets  more  than  3,000  years  ago.  But  others 
liave  made  great  advances,  and  form  communi- 
ties of  a  well-developed  type.  The.se  higher 
races,  like  the  ruder  ones,  are  scattered  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  India,  and  I  must  confine 
myself  to  a  very  brief  account  of  two  of  them, — 
the  Santals  and  the  Kandhs.  The  Santals  have 
their  home  among  the  hills  which  abut  on  the 
vallej'  of  the  Ganges  in  Lower  Bengal.     They 
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<lw«'ll  In  villngfs  of  tlicir  own,  upiirt  fnun  tlio 
|i('(i|ilcof  tlic  phiiiiH,  and  niinjIxralHiut.  a  tnillioii. 
AltliiiiiKli  Hiill  cliiiKiiiK  to  many  ciistoniH  of  a 
liuiitiii),'  forest  trilx',  tlicv  liavf  Icanwd  tlic  uhc 
of  llic  iilouuli,  and  wttlcil  down  into  skilful  liim- 
liandnun.  Kfcli  linnilct  Ih  ;,'ovtrnc<l  by  its  own 
headman,  who  is  suiiposcd  to  be  a  descendant  of 
the  oriijinal  founder  of  the  villa>,'e,  .  .  .  Until 
near  the  end  of  the  last  eentury,  the  Sanlals 
lived  by  i)liin(leritiit  the  adjacent  plains.  But 
under  IJrilish  rule  tiiey  settled  down  into  peaei;- 
ful  cultivators.  .  .  .  The  Kandhs,  literally 'TIk! 
.MounUiineers,' u  tribe  about  10(),(K)()  strong,  in- 
habit the  steep  and  forest-covered  ranges  which 
ri.se  from  the  ()ris.sa  coast.  Tlieir  idea  of  govern- 
ment is  purely  patriarchal.  The  fannly  is  strictly 
ruled  by  the  father.  The  grown-up  sons  have 
no  property  during  his  life,  but  live  in  his  house 
with  their  wives  and  children,  and  all  share  the 
common  meal  prepared  by  the  grandmother. 
The  head  of  the  tribe  is  usuallv  the  eldest  son  of 
the  patriarchal  family.  ...  1  he  Kandh  system 
of  tdlage  represents  a  stage  half  way  between 
the  migratory  cultivation  of  the  ruder  non- 
Aryan  tribes  and  the  settled  agriculture  of  the 
Hindus.  .  .  .  Whence  came  these  primitive 
peoples,  whom  the  Aryan  invaders  found  in  the 
land  more  than  JJ.flOO  years  ago,  and  who  are 
still  scattered  over  India,  the  fragments  of  a  pre- 
historic world  ?  Written  annals  they  do  not  pos- 
sess. Their  traditions  tell  us  little.  But  from 
their  languages  we  find  that  they  belong  to 
three  stocks.  First,  the  Tibeto-Burman  tribes, 
who  entered  India  from  the  north-east,  and. still 
cling  to  the  .skirts  of  the  Himalayas.  Second, 
the  Kolarians,  who  also  seem  to  have  entered 
Bengal  by  the  north-eastern  pas.ses.  They  dwell 
chielly  along  the  north-eastern  ranges  of  the 
three-sided  tableland  which  covers  the  southern 
half  of  India.  Third,  the  Dravidlaus,  who  ap- 
l>ear,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  found  their  way 
into  the  Punjab  by  the  north-western  passes. 
They  now  inhabit  the  southern  part  of  the  three- 
sided  tableland  as  far  down  as  Cape  Comorin, 
tlie  scuthernmost  point  of  Indi;i.  As  a  ride,  the 
non- Aryan  races,  when  fairly  treated,  are  truth- 
ful, loyal,  and  kind.  Those  in  the  hills  make 
good  soldiers ;  while  even  the  thieving  tribes  of 
the  plains  can  be  turned  into  clever  police.  The 
non-Aryan  castes  of  iladras  supplied  the  troops 
which  conciuered  Southern  India  for  the  British; 
and  some  of  them  fought  at  the  battle  of  Plassey, 
which  won  for  us  Bengal.  The  gallant  Gurkhas, 
a  non- Aryan  tribe  of  the  Himalayas,  now  rank 
among  the  bravest  regiments  in  our  Indian  armj-, 
and  lately  covered  themselves  with  honour  in 
Afghanistan."— W.  W.  Hunter,  Brirf  Hint,  of  the 
Jiididn  People,  ch.  2-3. 

Also  in:  li.  Brown,  liacen  of  Mankind,  v.  4, 
di.  1. — U.  G.  Latham,  Ethnology  of  Brithh  Colo- 
nicK  and  J)e])€n<lencies,  ch.  3. — See.  also,  TuKA- 
MAN  Hacks. 

The  immigration  and  conquests  of  the  Aryas. 
— The  hymns  and  prayers  of  their  religion. — 
Vedism.—  Brahmanism.  —  Hinduism.  —  "  The 
immigration  of  the  Aryas  into  India  took  place 
from  the  west.  They  stand  in  the  closest  relation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  table-land  of  Iran,  especi- 
ally the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  half.  These  also 
call  themselves  Aryas,  though  among  them  the 
word  becomes  Airya,  or  Arlya,  and  among  the 
Greeks  Arioi.  The  languax*  of  the  Aryas  is  in 
the  closest  connection  with  that  of  the  Avesta, 


the  religious  books  of  Iran,  and  in  very  close  con- 
nection with  the  language  of  the  moiuiments  of 
Darius  and  Xerxes,  in  the  western  half  of  that 
region.  The  religious  conce|)lions  of  the  Irani- 
ans and  Indians  exhibit  striking  tndts  of  a  homo- 
geneous character.  A  considerable  luiinber of  the 
names  of  gods,  of  myths,  sacritices,  and  customs, 
occurs  in  both  nations,  though  the  meaning  is 
not  always  the  same,  and  is  .sometimes  diametri- 
cally opposi'd.  .Moreover,  th(!  Aryas  in  India 
are  at  lirst  contined  to  the  borders  of  Iran,  the 
regicm  of  the  Indus,  and  tlm  I'anjab.  Here,  in 
the  west,  the  Aryas  had  their  most  extensive!  set- 
tlements, and  their  oldest  moiuunents  frequently 
mention  the  Indus,  but  not  the  Ganges.  Even 
the  name  by  w  hich  the  Aryas  denote  the  land  to 
the  south  of  the  Vindhyas,  I)akshinai)atha  (Dec- 
can),  i.  c,  path  to  the  right,  confirms  the  fact 
already  e.stablished,  that  the  Aryas  came  from 
the  west.  From  this  it  is  bevond  a  doubt  that 
the  Aryas,  descending  from  the  heights  of  Inm, 
first  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Indus  and  tho 
five  tributary  streams,  which  combine  and  How 
into  the  river  from  the  north-east,  and  they  spread 
as  far  as  they  found  pastures  and  arable  land,  i.  e., 
as  far  eastward  as  the  desert  which  separates  tho 
valley  of  the  Indus  from  the  Ganges.  The  river 
which  irrigated  their  laud,  watered  their  pastures, 
and  shaped  the  coiirse  of  their  lives  they  called 
Hindhu  (in  Pliny,  Sindus),  i.  e.,  the  river.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  the  region  of  the  Indus,  with  the  Pan- 
jab,  which  is  meant  in  the  Avesta  by  the  land 
hapta  hindu  (liendu),  i-  <'.,  the  seven  Btream.s. 
The  inscriptions  of  Darius  call  the  dwellers  on 
the  Indus  Idhus.  These  names  the  Greeks  ren- 
der by  Indos  and  Indoi.  .  .  .  Products  of  India, 
and  among  them  such  as  do  not  belong  to  tho 
land  of  the  Indus,  were  exported  from  the  land 
about  1000  B.  C,  under  names  given  to  them  by 
the  Aryas,  and  therefore  the  Aryas  must  have 
been  settled  there  for  centuries  previously.  For 
this  reason,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  facts  which 
will  appear  further  on,  we  may  assume  that  the 
Aryas  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Indus 
about  the  year  2000  B.  C,  i.  e.,  about  the  time 
when  the  kingdom  of  PZlani  was  predominant  in 
the  valley  of  the  Eujihrates  and  Tigris,  when 
Assyria  still  stood  under  the  dominion  of  Baby- 
lon, and  the  kingdom  of  Jleniphis  was  ruled  by 
the  Hyksos.  .  .  .  The  oldest  evidence  of  the  life 
of  the  Aryas,  whose  immigration  into  the  region 
of  the  Indus  and  settlement  there  wo  have  been 
able  to  fi.v  about  20(X)  B.  C,  is  given  in  a  collec- 
tion of  prayers  and  hymns  of  praise,  the  Kigvcda, 
i.  e.,  'the  knowledge  of  thanksgiving.'  It  is  a 
selection  or  collection  of  poems  and  invocations 
in  the  possession  of  the  priestly  families,  of 
hymns  and  prayers  arising  in  these  families,  and 
sung  and  preserved  by  them.  .  .  .  Wo  can  ascer- 
tain with  exactness  the  region  in  which  the 
greater  number  of  these  poems  grew  up.  The 
Indus  is  especially  the  object  of  praise;  tho 
'  seven  rivers '  are  mentioned  as  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  Aryas.  This  aggregate  of  seven  is 
made  up  of  the  Indus  Itself  and  the  five  streams 
which  unit«  and  flow  into  it  from  the  east — the 
Vitasta,  Asikni,  Iravati,  Vipaya,  (^'atadru.  The 
seventh  river  is  the  Sarasvati,  which  is  expressly 
named  'the  seven-sistered. '  The  land  of  the 
seven  rivers  is,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
known  to  the  Iranians.  The  '  Sapta  sindhava ' 
of  the  Rigveda  are,  no  doubt,  the  hapta  hcndu 
of  the  Avesta,  and  in  the  form  Ilarahvaiti,  the 
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Ariu'liotim  of  i\w  Greeks,  we  nKiiin  tlnd  the  Siir- 
Hsvati  ill  the  east  of  tlie  tiihh;  Inoil  of  Irtui.  Ah 
the  Yuniium  luid  the  GuiigeH  iire  only  iiieiitioned 
in  piisHini;  .  .  .  and  tiie  Vindiiyu  ini>iintiiins 
and  liarin;i(his  are  not  mentioned  at  all,  tlu;  eon- 
elusion  is  certain  tiiat,  at  tlie  time  \v lien  tlie  soni^s 
of  llie  Aryaswere  composed,  tlie  nation  was  con- 
fined to  tlie  land  of  the  I'anjiil),  though  they  may 
have  already  l)e>;un  to  move  eastward  lieyond 
tlic  valli-v  of  tlie  Harasvati.  We  gather  from  the 
Bongs  of  the  Higvedii  tliat  tlie  Aryas  on  the 
Indus  were  not  one  civic  community.  They 
were  governed  Ity  a  number  of  prim-es  (raja). 
Home  of  these  ruled  on  tlie  liank  of  the  Indus, 
others  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  the  Siirasvati. 
Tiiey  sometimes  combined ;  they  also  foiiglit  not 
Hgainst  the  Dosyus  only,  but  against  each  other." 
— M.  Duncker,  llUt.  of  Antiquity,  bk.  5,  cfi.  1-2 
(v.  4). — "When  tlie  Indian  branch  of  the  Aryan 
family  settled  down  in  the  land  of  tlio  seven 
rivers  .  .  .  ,  now  the  Punjab,  about  the  15tli 
ceniur^  B.  ('.,  their  religion  was  still  nature- 
worship.  It  was  still  adoration  of  the  forces 
which  were  everywhere  in  operation  around  them 
for  production,  destruction,  and  reproduction. 
But  it  was  pliysiolatry  developing  itself  more 
distinctly  into  ^)rm8  of  Theism,  Polytheism,  An- 
thropomorphism, ..nd  Pantheism.  Tlie  phenom- 
ena of  nature  were  thought  of  as  something 
more  than  radiant  beings,  and  something  more 
than  powerful  forces.  .  .  .  Tliey  were  addressed 
ns  kings,  fatliers,  guardians,  friends,  benefactors, 
guests.  They  were  invoked  in  formal  hymns 
and  prayers  (mantras),  in  set  metres  (diandas). 
Tlicse  hymns  were  compo.sed  in  an  early  form  of 
the  Sanskrit  language,  at  difTerent  times  —  per- 
haps during  several  centuries,  from  the  ITith  to 
the  10th  B.  C. —  by  men  of  light  and  leading 
(Uishis)  among  the  Indo- Aryan  immigrants,  who 
were  afterwards  held  in  the  highest  veneration 
as  patriarchal  saints.  Eventually  the  hymns 
were  believed  to  have  been  directly  revealed  to, 
rather  than  composed  by,  these  Hisliis,  and  were 
then  called  divine  knowledge  (W-da),  or  the 
et«rnal  word  heard  (sruti),  and  transmitted  by 
them.  These  Mantras  or  hymns  were  arranged 
in  three  principal  collections  or  continuous  texts 
(Samhitas).  The  liret  and  earliest  was  called  the 
llymn-veda  (Uig-veda).  It  was  a  collection  of 
1,017  hymns,  arranged  for  mere  reading  or  re- 
citing. This  was  tlie  first  bible  of  the  Hindu 
religion,  and  tlic  special  bible  of  Vedism.  .  .  . 
Vedism  was  the  earliest  form  of  the  religion  of  the 
Indian  branch  of  the  great  Aryan  family.  .  .  . 
Brahmanism  grew  out  of  Vedism.  It  taught  the 
merging  of  all  the  forces  of  Nature  in  one  univer- 
sal spiritual  Being  —  the  only  real  Entity — whicli, 
when  unmanifcsted  and  impersonal,  was  called 
Brahma  (neuter);  when  manifested  as  a  personal 
creator,  was  called  Brahma  (masculine) ;  and  when 
manifested  in  the  highest  order  of  men,  was  called 
Brahmana  ('the  Brahmans').  Brahmanism  was 
rather  a  pliilosophy  than  a  religion,  and  in  its  fun- 
damental doctrine  was  spiritual  Pantheism.  Ilin- 
duismgrew  out  of  Brahmanism.  It  was  Brahman- 
ism, so  to  speak,  run  to  seed  and  spread  out  into 
a  confused  tangle  of  divine  personalities  and  in- 
carnations. .  .  .  Yet  Hinduism  is  distinct  from 
Brahmanism,  and  chiefly  in  this  —  that  it  takes 
little  account  of  the  primordial,  impersonal  Being 
Brahma,  and  wholly  neglects  its  personal  mani- 
festation Brahma,  substituting,  in  place  of  both 
Bruhmil  and  Brahma,  the  two  popular  personal 


deities  Siva  and  Vishnu.  IV'  it  noted,  however, 
that  the  einploymeiit  of  the  term  Hinduism  is 
wholly  arbitrary  anil  confessedly  unsalisfiuiorv. 
I'liliappily  there  is  nootliere.xpression  siilllcienlly 
(oiiiprchensive.  .  .  .  Hinduism  is  Bruhinaiiisni 
niiidilied  by  the  creeds  and  supers! ilioiis  of  ISiiil- 

dliists  [see  below:  B.  {'.  !Uv land  Non  Aryan 

races  of  all  kinds,  including  Dravidians,  Kola- 
riuiis,  and  perhaps  pre-Kolarian  aborigines.  It 
has  even  been  niuditled  by  iileas  imported  from 
the  religions  of  later  eoiKiuering  races,  such  as 
Islam  andCliristianity." — >I.  Williams,  llilit/ioun 
Thoiiijht  and  IJjV  in  India,  pt.  1,  rh.  1,  and intrml. 

Also  in:  U.  Mitra,  Indo-An/an/i. —  F.  Max 
MUller,  JfiMt.  of  Ancient  Stnukrit  LiterntHre. — 
The  same,  e<l.,  S^iend  IIooKm  of  the  Kiut,  r.  1,  and 
others. — A.  Barth,  /{elif/ion»  of  India. — Itir/-  Veda 
Hinhitn,  tr.  by  II.  II.  Wilixtn. — See,  also,  Aiivanb. 

6th  Centuiy,  B.  C— Invasion  of  Darius.  See 
Pkkwia:  B.  ('.  .W1-40JJ. 

B.  C.  327-312. — Invasion  and  conquests  of 
Alexander  the  Great. —  Expulsion  of  the 
Greeks. — Rise  of  the  empire  of  Chandragupta. 
—  "The  year  B.  C.  327  marks  an  important  era 
in  the  history  of  India.  More  than  two  centuries 
are  supposed  to  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
Gotaiiia  Buddha.  The  great  empire  of  Magadha 
was  apparently  falling  into  anarchy,  but  IJrali- 
manism  and  iliiddliism  were  still  e.xjiounding 
their  respective  dogmas  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges.  At  tliis  juncture  Alexander  of  Mace- 
don  was  leading  an  army  of  Greeks  down  the 
Cabul  river  towards  the  river  Indus,  which  at 
that  time  formed  the  western  frontier  of  tlie 
Punjab  [see  M.vckdoni.v  :  B.  C.  330-323].  .  .  . 
The  design  of  Alexander  was  to  conciuer  all  the 
regions  westward  of  the  Indus,  including  the 
territory  of  Cabul,  and  then  to  cross  the  Indus 
in  the  neighliourhood  of  Attock,  and  march 
through  the  Punjab  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
crossing  all  the  tributary  rivers  on  his  way;  aiul 
finally  to  pass  down  the  valley  of  the  Ganges 
and  Jumna,  via  Delhi  and  Agra,  and  coiKiuer 
the  great  Gungetic  empire  of  Magadha  or  Pata- 
liputra  between  the  ancient  cities  of  Prayaga  and 
Gour.  .  .  .  After  crossing  the  Indus,  there  wen; 
at  least  three  kingdoms  in  the  Punjab  to  be  sub- 
dued one  after  the  other,  namely ; —  that  of  Taxiles 
between  the  Indus  and  the  .Jlielum ;  that  of  Porus 
the  elder  between  the  Jhelum  and  the  Ohenab; 
and  that  of  Porus  the  younger  between  the 
("lienab  and  the  Ravee.  .  .  .  When  Alexander 
ha(l  fully  established  his  authority  in  C^abul  he 
crossed  the  Indus  into  the  Punjab.  Here  he 
halted  some  time  at  the  city  of  Ta.xila  [Tiixiles, 
the  king,  having  submitted  in  advance],  an(l 
then  marched  to  the  river  .Ihelum,  and  found 
that  Porus  the  elder  was  encamped  on  the  op- 
posite bank  with  a  large  force  of  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry, together  with  chariots  and  elephants. 
Tlie  decisive  battle  which  followed  on  the  .Ihe- 
lum is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  actions  in 
ancient  story.  .  .  Porus  fought  with  a  valour 
w#iich  excited  the  admiration  of  Alexander,  but 
was  at  last  wounded  ami  compelled  to  fly.  Ulti- 
mately he  was  induced  to  tender  his  submission. 
.  .  .  The  victory  over  Porus  established  the  as- 
cendancy of  Alexander  in  the  Punjab."  It  "  not 
only  decided  the  question  between  himself  and 
Porus,  but  enabled  him  to  open  up  a  new  com- 
munication with  Persia,  via  the  river  Indus  and 
the  Indian  Ocean.  He  sent  out  woodmen  to  cut 
timber  for  ship-building  in  the  northern  forests, 
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and  to  float  it  down  tin-  .Tlii-liim ;  and  lio  fotindcd 
two  cititM,  Mnkcplitilla  mid  Nikiiu.  one  on  cmkIi 
kIiIc  of  till'  ■Iliiliiiii.  .  .  .  Wldl>*t  the  llrct  was 
iH'iiiK  ('oiiHtnictcd,  Ali'Xiiriilcr  coiitiiiiicd  Ids 
iimn  li  to  llif  ClH'imli,  ami  crossccl  ilini  river  into 
the  dniniidoiis  of  I'oriis  tlic  voiinner,  "  who  tied 
at  Ids  a|)iiroa<'li,  and  wlmsc  kin^'doni  wuh  made 
<iv«'r  to  the  <'ldcr  I'uriiH,  Ids  uncle.  "Alexander 
next  crossed  the  Uavee,  when  he  was  culled  hack 
i»y  "  H  revolt  in  Ids  rear,  which  he  siippres.sed. 
"But  nieanlinie  the  Macedonians  had  grown 
weary  of  their  canipaii;n  in  India.  .  .  .  They 
.  .  .  rcHisted  everv  attempt  to  lead  them  beyond 
the  HutlcJ;  and  Alexander,  makini;  a  virtue  of 
ni'cessity,  at  last  coiiHulted  the  oracles  and  found 
that  they  were  unfav<tura))le  to  an  onward  move- 
ment. .  .  He  returned  with  Ids  army  to  the 
Jhelum,  and  end)arked  on  board  the  tieet  with  a 
portion  of  his  troops,  whilst  the  remaln<ler  of  his 
armv  marchetl  along  either  bank.  In  this  man 
ner  lie  proceeded  almost  due  south  through  the 
Punjab  and  Siinde.  .  .  .  At  last  he  reacheil  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  beheld  for  the  first  time  the 
phenomena  of  the  tiiles;  and  then  landed  his 
army  and  nnirched  through  Heloochistan  ttiwanls 
(Susa,  whilst  Nearelios  conducted  the  fleet  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  finally  joined  him  in  the  same 
city.  .  .  .  Alexander  had  invaded  tlie  Punjab 
during  the  rainy  season  of  H.  (".  JI'JT,  and  reached 
the  Inilian  Ocean  about  the  middle  of  B.  ('.  !W(J. 
Meantime  Philip  remained  nt  Taxila  as  Ids  lieu- 
tenant or  deputy,  and  commanded  a,  garrison  of 
mercenaries  and  a  bcMly-guard  of  Macedonians. 
When  Alexander  was  inarching  through  Belixv 
<ldstan,  on  his  way  to  Susa,  the  news  reached 
him  that  Philip  liad  been  murdered  bj*  the  mer- 
cenaries, but  that  nearly  all  the  murderers  had 
been  slain  by  the  Macedonian  body-guards. 
Alexander  immediately  des|)atched  letters  direct- 
ing the  Macedonian  Eudemos  to  carry  on  the 
govermnent  in  conjunction  with  Tuxilcs,  until 
lie  could  appoint  another  deputy ;  and  this  pro- 
visional arrangement  seems  to  have  been  c<in- 
tinued  until  the  death  of  Alexander  in  B.  C.  82Ii 
The  political  anarchy  which  followed  this  catas- 
trophe can  scarcely  be  realized.  .  .  .  India  was 
forgotten.  Eudemos  took  advantage  of  the  death 
of  Alexander  to  murder  Porus;  but  was  idti- 
nmtely  driven  out  of  the  Punjab  with  all  his 
Macedonians  by  an  adventurer  who  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  as  Suudrokottos,  and  to  the  Hindus 
BS  Chandragupta.  This  individual  is  said  to 
have  delivered  India  from  a  foreign  yoke  only  to 
substitute  his  own.  ...  By  the  aid  of  banditti 
he  captured  the  city  of  Pataliputra,  and  obtained 
the  throne;  and  then  drove  the  Greeks  out  of 
India,  and  established  his  empire  over  the  whole 
■of  llindu.stan  and  the  Punjab." — J.  T.  Wheeler, 
Hist,  of  India :  Hindu,  BuddhiHt  and  Brahmani- 
*nl,  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  Arrian,  Anabasis  of  Alexander  {tr.  hi/ 
Chin  nock),  bk.  4-6.— T.  A.  Dodge,  Alexander,  ch. 
88-43. 

B.  C.  312 .—Chandragupta  and  Asoka.' — 

The  spread  of  Buddhism  and  its  Brahmanic 
absorption.— "Tlie  lirst  tolerably  trustworthy 
date  in  Indian  history  is  the  era  of  Caudra-gupta 
<=ISandro-kottus)  the  founder  of  the  Maurya 
dynasty,  wlio,  after  making  himself  master  of 
Pataliputra  (Palibothra,  Patna)  and  the  king- 
dom of  Magadha  (Behar),  extended  his  dominion 
over  all  Hindustan,  and  presented  a  determined 
front  towards  Alexander's   successor    teeleukos 


Nikator,  the  date  of  the  rr>nunencement  of  whose 
reign  was  about  'M'l  B.  ('.  When  the  latter  con- 
templated invading  India  from  Ids  kingdom  of 
Baciria,  so  elTectual  was  the  resistance  oll'ered 
by  Candragupta  that  the  Greek  thought  it  |)olitic 
to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Hindu  king,  and 
sent  his  own  countryman  MegaHtheiies  as  an  ani- 
ba.Hsador  to  reside  at  his  court.  To  tlds  circum 
stance  we  owe  the  first  authenti<-  account  of 
Indian  maiuiers,  customs,  atid  religious  usages 
by  an  intelligent  observer  who  was  not  a  native, 
and  this  narrative  of  Megastheiies,  preserved  by 
Strabo,  furidshes  a  basis  on  which  we  may  found 
a  fair  inference  that  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism 
exlsteil  side  by  side  in  India  on  andcable  terms  in 
the  fourth  century  B.  C.  There  is  even  gnmnti 
for  believing  that  King  C'andra-gupta  him.self 
was  in  secret  a  Buddhist,  though  ia  public  he 
paid  homage  to  the  gods  of  the  Brahmans;  at 
any  rate,  there  can  Ik;  little  doubt  that  his  suc- 
cessor Asoka  did  for  Buddhism  wiiat  ('onstan- 
tine  did  for  Christiaidty  —  gave  an  impetus  to  its 
I)rogress  by  adopting  it  as  his  own  creed.  Budd 
Idsm,  then,  became  the  state  religion,  the  national 
faith  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Magadha,  and 
therefore  of  a  great  portion  of  India.  This 
AsoK.i  is  by  some  reganled  as  identical  with 
Candra-gupta;  at  any  rate,  their  characters  and 
nuich  of  their  Idstorv  are  similar.  He  is  proba- 
bly the  same  as  King  Privadarsi,  whose  edicts 
on  stone  pillars  enjoining  '  Dharma,'  or  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue  and  universal  benevolence,  arc? 
scattered  over  India  from  Katak  in  the  east  and 
Gujarat  in  the  west  to  Allahabad,  Delhi,  and 
Afghaiustan  on  the  north-west.  What  then  is 
BuddhLsm?  It  is  certainly  not  Brahmanism,  vet 
it  arose  out  of  Brahmanism,  and  from  the  first 
had  much  in  common  with  it.  Brahmanism  and 
Buddhism  arc  clo.sely  interwoven  with  each 
other,  yet  they  are  very  difTerent  from  each 
other.  Bndimanism  is  a  religion  which  may  be 
described  as  all  theology,  for  it  makes  Gwl 
everything,  and  everything  God.  Buddhism  is 
no  religion  at  all,  and  certainly  no  theology,  but 
rather  a  system  of  dutj',  moralitj',  and  benevo- 
lence, without  real  deity,  prayer  or  priest.  The 
name  Buddha  Is  simply  an  epithet  meaning  '  the 
perfectly  enlightened  one,'  Or  rather  one  who,  by 
perfect  "knowledge  of  tlie  truth,  is  liberated 
from  all  existence,  and  who,  before  his  own  at- 
tainment of  Nirvana,  or  'extinction.'  reveals  to 
the  world  the  method  of  obtivining  it.  The 
Buddha  with  whom  we  are  concenicd  was  only 
the  last  of  a  series  of  Buddhas  who  had  appeared 
in  previous  cycles  of  the  universe.  He  was 
born  at  Kapila-vastu,  a  city  and  kingdoiM  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  of  Nepal,  his  lather  Sudd- 
hodana  being  the  king  of  that  country,  and  his 
mother  Maya-devi  being  the  daughter  of  King 
Suprabuddha.  Hence  he  belonged  to  the  Ksha- 
triya  class,  and  his  fanuly  name  was  Sakya, 
while  his  name  of  Gautama  (or  Gotama)  was 
taken  from  that  of  his  tribe.  He  is  said  to  have 
arrived  at  supreme  knowledge  under  the  Bodln 
tree,  or  'tree  of  wisdom'  (familiarly  called  'the 
Bo  tree '),  at  Gaya,  in  Behar  (Magadha),  about 
the  year  588  B.  C.,  and  ,  >  have  commenced 
projjagating  the  new  faith  at  Benares  soon  after- 
wards. .  .  .  Buddhism  was  a  protest  against 
the  tyranny  of  Brahmanism  and  caste.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Buddha,  all  men  are  equal.  .  .  .  Wo 
have  live  marked  features  of  Buddhism:  1.  dis- 
regard of  all  caste  distinctions;   2.  abolition  of 
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nnlmnl  Hnrrlflro  nnd  of  vIciirloiiH  HiiiTcriiiK;  3. 
flTvnt  HtrcMs  litid  on  tliiMlixtriiw  of  traiiMinlKm- 
tioti;  4.  Krcat  itnportiiiicc  usHi^iicit  to  self  inurti- 
tlnitioii,  austctity.  uiid  almtrart  inciliiation.  as  an 
nitl  to  the  sii|)|ir<'Hsiiiii  of  all  uctioii;  !i.  coiiccii- 
trationof  all  liiinian  (IcMins  on  tlio  al)Holiito  ex- 
tinction of  ail  being.  Tlicrc  Ih  kIIII  ii  HJ.xtli. 
wlilrli  Ih  pi'iiiaits  tlii!  ntost  nolcworthy  of  ali; 
vi/..,  that  I  lie  Ituildliii  rccogni/i-d  no  Huprenu' 
dfity.  Tlic  only  >f(id,  he  ulllrnu'd,  is  what  man 
himself  tan  become.  A  Uiiddhisl,  therefore, 
never  reuliy  pray*,  ho  o'dy  meditates  on  the  per- 
fections of  th(!  Huddha  and  tlie  ho|)e  of  attaining 
Nirvana.  .  .  .  lirahmanism  and  Buddhism  [in 
India)  appear  to  hiivo  blended,  or,  as  it*  were, 
melted  into  each  other,  after  each  had  recipro- 
cally parted  with  Homething,  and  each  had 
imparted  sometliing.  At  any  rate  It  may  be 
((iiestioncd  whether  Huddldsnj  was  ever  forciltly 
expelled  from  any  part  of  India  by  direct  perse- 
cution, except,  perhaps,  in  a  few  (solated  centres 
of  Hrahmanieal  fanaticism,  such  as  the  neigh- 
bourliood  of  Henare.s.  Even  in  BenareH  tlie 
Chinese  traveller,  lliouen  Tlisang.  found  Brah- 
ntanism  and  Buddidsni  tlourisliing  andcably  Hide 
by  side  in  the  7th  century  of  our  era.  In  the 
Houtii  of  India  the  Buddha's  doctrines  seem  to 
have  met  with  acce|)tance  at  an  early  date,  and 
Ceylon  was  probably  converted  as  early  as  B.  C. 
240,  soon  after  the  third  Budilhist  council  held 
uniier  King  Asoka.  In  other  parts  of  India 
there  was  probably  a  period  of  Bmhmanical 
hostility,  and  perhaps  of  occasional  persecution; 
but  eventually  Buddhism  was  taken  by  tlio 
hand,  and  drawn  back  into  the  Bnihmanical  sys- 
tem by  tlie  Brahmans  tliemselves,  who  met  it 
half  way  and  ended  by  boldly  adopting  tin; 
Buddha  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  .  .  .  Oidy 
u  small  secti(m  of  tlic  Buddhist  ccmimunity  re- 
sisted all  conciliation,  and  the.se  are  i)robably 
rei)reaented  by  tlie  present  sect  of  .Tains  [who 
are  found  in  large  numbers  in  various  parts  of 
India,  especially  on  the  western  coastj.  Be  the 
actual  stut(!  of  the  case  as  it  may,  nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  the  fact  that  Buddhism  has  disa])- 
peared  from  India  (the  island  of  Ceylon  being 
excepted),  and  that  it  has  not  done  so  without 
having  largely  contributed  towards  the  mould- 
ing of  Brahmanism  into  the  Hinduism  of  the 
present  day." — M.  Williams,  Hinduism,  ch.  6. 

Also  in:  The  same  author  (now  Sir  ^lonier 
Monier-Williams),  Buddhimn. — II.  Oldenburg, 
liuddha. — P.  Bigandet,  Life  or  J^egend  of  Oau- 
dami. — A.  Lillie,  Buddha  and  the  Early  Budd- 
hish.—W.  W.  Uockhill.  The  Life  of  the  Buddha. 

A.  D.  977-i29o.~Underthe'Ghaznavide  and 
Mameluke  empires. — "Aryan  civilisation  was 
.  .  .  germinating,  but  it  was  in  uncongenial  soil. 
Like  the  descendants  of  Abraham  and  .Jacob,  the 
invaders  mingled  with  the  heathen  and  learned 
their  ways.  The  older  inhabitants  were  bar- 
barous, multilin<|ual,  indolent;  worshippers  less 
of  many  gods  than  of  many  devils.  The  fusion 
that  ensued  was  not  happy ;  though  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  caste  system  prevented  com- 
plete union,  it  facilitated  some  of  its  evils;  the 
character  of  the  Aryan  .settlers  became  disas- 
trously affected ;  the  want  of  commercial  com- 
munication by  land  and  sea  tended  to  perpetuate 
stagnation.  This  was  the  state  of  things  upon 
which  the  rising  tide  from  Central  Asia  began 
to  flow  with  resistless  pertinacity  after  the  Mon- 
golo-Turkish  power  became  established  ou  the 
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Oxus  and  the  Helmand.  It  was  not  to  1m'  won- 
dered at  if  the  Arabs  made  no  wide  or  lastinK 
Indian  conquests  in  tlic  early  ages  of  tJie  Musul 
man  era.  At  a  lime  when  they  were  engaged 
with  the  Christian  Kmpires  of  tlie  Ka.st  and  the 
West,  when  they  were  spreading  the  power  of 
the  crescent  froin  llu!  borders  of  Khorasan  to  the 
I'illars  of  Ilereules,  the  warriors  <if  Islam  had 
perhaps  but  little  temptation  to  undertake  furtlier 
adventure.  C<'rtaln  it  is  that  beyond  the  c<m- 
fines  of  Makran  and  a  pirt  of  Sindh  ((ucupied 
hss  than  a  hundreil  years  after  the  llijra) — the 
Arab  conquests  did  not  sjiread  in  India.  It  was 
Nasir-uil-Din  Saliuktigin  —  certainly  a  Merv  cap- 
tive and  popularly  believed  a  scion  of  the  Sas- 
sanian  dynasty  that  once  ruled  Persia  —  by 
whom  the  first  Muslim  invasion  of  Ilindiisian 
was  made  in  durable  fashion.  His  master.  Alp- 
tigiii,  having  lied  from  the  ojjpression  of  the 
Haiiiani  dynasty  of  Bukhara  in  0(12  A.  D.,  had 
founded  a  principality  at  C»ha/.ni.  Sabuktigin 
ac(|uired  his  favour,  and  was  able,  soon  after  his 
death,  to  acquire  the  succession  in  0T7  A.  1).  Ho 
established  his  power  in  the  Punjab;  ami  his 
armies  are  said  to  have  penetrated  as  far  as 
Bi-nares.  On  his  deatli,  007  A.  1).,  his  son,  the 
celebrated  Sultan  ^lahmud,  succeeded  to  th(!  Kin- 
pire  extending  from  Balkli  to  Lahore,  if  not  to 
Hansl  [seeTriiKs:  A.  I).  OOO-UH!!].  During  a 
reign  of  over  thirty  vears  he  iiiva(h'd  Hindu.stan 
twelve  times,  inflicting  terrible  carnage  on  the 
Hindus,  desecrating  their  idols,  and  demoralising 
their  temples.  Mathura,  Kanauj,  Soninath;  to 
such  distant  and  divergent  points  did  his  entcr- 
l)rises  reach.  Malimud  ilied  lOIiO  A.  I).,  and  was 
l)uried  at  Ghazni,  wlu-re  his  monument  is  still 
to  be  seen.  For  about  one  hundred  years  the 
dynasty  continued  to  rule  in  the  Punjab  and 
Afgh.inistan,  more  and  more  troubled  by  the 
neighbouring  tribe  of  Glior,  wlio  in  1187  A.  D. 
took  Lahore  and  put  an  end  to  the  Glia/.navi<le 
dyna.sty.  A  prince  of  the  Ghorians — variously 
known,  but  whose  name  may  be  taken  as  Mu- 
hammad Bin  Sam  —  was  placed  in  a  sort  of  al- 
most independent  viceroyalty  at  Ghazni.  In  1101 
A.  1).  he  led  an  army  against  Sirhind,  south  of 
the  Sutlaj  river.  Hai  Pithaura,  or  Pirthi  Rai, 
a  chief  of  the  Chauhans  (who  had  lately  po.ssessed 
themsclvesof  Dehli),  marched  against  the  invaders 
and  defeated  them  in  a  battle  where  Bin  Sam  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  being  slain.  But  the 
sturdy  mountaineers  would  not  be  denied.  Next 
year  they  retur-;d"  and  defeated  Pithaura. 
"The  towns  of  Mirat  and  Dehli  fell  upon  his  de- 
feat; and  their  fall  was  followed  aj't'ar  later  by 
that  of  Kanauj  and  Benares.  The  Viceroy  s 
brother  dying  at  this  juncture,  he  repaired  to 
his  own  country  to  establish  his  succession.  He 
was  killed  in  an  expedition,  1206  A.  1).,  and  the 
alTairsof  Hindustan  devolved  upon  his  favourite 
Mameluke,  Kutb-ud-din  Aibak.  .  .  .  When  SIu- 
hammad  bin  Sam  had  gone  ftway,  to  rule  and 
ultimately  to  perish  by  violence  in  his  native 
highlands,  his  acqtiisitions  in  Hindustan  camo 
under  the  sway  of  Kutb-ud-din  Aibak,  a  Mame- 
luke, or  Turkish  slave,  who  had  for  a  long  time 
been  his  faithful  follower.  One  of  the  Viceroy's 
first  undertakings  was  to  level  to  the  ground  the 
palaces  and  temples  of  the  Hindus  at  Dehli,  and 
to  build,  with  the  materials  obtained  by  their 
destruction,  a  great  Mosque  for  the  worship 
of  Allah.  .  .  .  From  1102  to  1206.  the  year  of 
Bui  Sam's  death,  Kutb-ud-din  Aibak  ruled  as 
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Viceroy.  Biit  it  is  recorded  tlmt  tlic  next  Emperor 
—  feeling  tl>o  dillieiilty,  jieriiiiiis.  of  exercising 
any  sort  of  nile  over  .so  remote  a  de|)endency  — 
sent  Aibiili  a  jjiitcnt  as  '  Sultan,'  accompanied  by  a 
canopy  of  state,  a  throne  and  a  diadem.  Becom- 
ing Sultan  of  llindu.stan,  tlie  distinguished  and 
fortunate  ]\Iameluke  founded  what  is  known  as 
'the  Slave  dynasty.'.  .  .  Aibak  died  at  Lahore. 
in  1310,  from  an  accident  at  a  game  now  known 
as  'pclo.'  He  was  contemporimeous  with  the 
gn-at  Mughul  leader  Changiz  Khan,  by  whom, 
liowever,  l;e  was  not  molested.  The  chief  event 
of  his  reign  is  to  be  found  in  his  successful  cam- 
paigns in  Behar  and  Northern  Bengal.  .  .  .  The 
MuKuIman  power  was  not  imiversaily  and  flrndy 
established  in  the  Eastern  Provinces  till  the  reign 
of  Balban  (circ.  12H2).  At  the  death  of  Aibak 
the  Empire  was  divided  into  four  great  portions. 
The  Khiljis  represented  the  power  of  Islam  in 
Bihar  and  Bengal;  the  North- West  Punjab  was 
under  a  viceroy  named  Ilduz,  a  Turknuin  slave ; 
the  valley  of  the  Indus  was  ruled  by  another  of 
these  JIamelukes,  named  Kal>acha;  while  an  at- 
tempt was  made  at  Dehli  to  proclaim  an  incom- 
petent lad,  son  of  the  deceased,  as  Sultan.  But 
the  Master  of  the  Horse,  a  third  Mameluke  named 
Altim,sh,  was  close  at  hand,  and,  hurrying  up  at 
the  invitation  of  influential  persons  there,  speedily 
put  down  the  movement.  .  .  .  Altimsh,  having 
deposed  his  feeble  brother-in-law,  became  Suze- 
rain of  the  Empire.  His  satraps  were  not  disposed 
to  obedience ;  and  bloody  wars  broke  out,  into 
the  details  of  which  we  need  not  enter.  It  will 
be  s\iflicient  to  note  that  Ilduz  was  defeated  and 
slain  A.  D.  1215.  Two  years  later  Kabacha 
come  up  from  Sindh,  and  seems  [to]  have  en- 
listed some  of  the  Alughul  hordes  in  his  armies. 
These  formidable  barl)arians,  of  whom  more 
anon,  were  now  in  force  in  Khorasan,  under 
Changiz  in  person,  assisted  by  two  of  his  sons 
[see  MoNCiOLs:  A.  D.  115;]-1227].  Thcydrove  be- 
fore them  the  Sultan  of  Khwarizm  (now  Khiva), 
and  occupied  Afghanistan.  The  fugitive. whose 
adventures  are  among  the  most  romantic  episodes 
of  Eastern  history,  attempted  to  settle  himself  in 
the  Panjab ;  but  he  was  driven  out  by  Altimsh 
and  Kabacha  in  1223.  Two  years  later  Altimsh 
moved  on  the  Khiljis  in  the  Eastern  Provinces, 
occupied  Gaur,  their  capital;  and  proceeding 
from  thence  made  further  conquests  south  and 
north  at  the  expense  of  the  Hindus.  In  1228  he 
turned  against  Kabacha,  the  mighty  Satrap  of 
Sindh,  who  was  routed  in  battle  near  Bakkhar, 
where  he  conunittcd  suicide  or  was  accidentally 
drowned.  In  1232-3  the  Sultan  reduced  Gwalior 
(in  spite  of  a  stout  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Hindus  under  ililak  Deo),  slaying  700  prisoners 
at  the  door  of  his  tent.  In  1234  he  took  the 
province  of  ilalwa;  where  he  demolished  the 
g^eat  temples  of  Bliilsa  and  Ujain.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  this  puissant  warrior  of  the  Crescent 
succombed  to  the  common  conqueror,  dying  a 
natural  death  at  Dchli,  after  a  glorious  reign  of 
twenty-six  (lunar)  years.  .  .  .  His  eldest  son, 
•who  had  conducted  the  war  against  the  Khiljis, 
had  died  before  him,  and  the  Empire  was 
assumed  by  a  youiigtr  son,  llukn-ud-din  Firoz. 
...  [In  1241]  Lahore  was  taken  by  the  >Iu- 
ghols  with  terrific  carnage.  Troubles  ensued; 
Dehli  was  besieged  by  the  army  that  had  been 
raised  for  its  defence  against  the  Mughols;  in 
May  1242  the  city  was  taken  by  storm  and  the 
ufw  Sultan  was  slain.     Uis  successor,  Alu-ud- 


din  I.,  was  a  grandson  of  Altimsh,  incompetent 
and  apathetic  as  young  men  in  his  position  have 
iisually  been.  The  laud  was  partitioned  among 
Turkish  satraps,  and  overrun  by  the  Mughols, 
who  penetrated  as  far  as  Gaur  in  Bengal.  An- 
otl\er  honle,  led  by  Mangu,  grandson  of  Changiz, 
and  father  of  the  celebrated  Kiblai  Khan,  ravaged 
the  Western  Punjab.  The  Sultan  marched 
against  them  and  met  with  a  partial  success. 
This  turned  into  evil  courses  the  little  intellect 
that  he  had,  a  plot  waa  organised  for  Ins  de- 
struction. Ala-ud-din  was  slain,  and  his  uncle 
Nasir-ud-din  was  placed  upon  the  vacant  throne 
in  June  1246.  Nasir's  reign  was  long,  and,  so  far 
as  his" personal  exploits  went,  would  have  been 
uneventful.  But  the  risings  of  the  Hindus  and 
the  incursions  of  the  Mughols  kept  the  Empire 
in  perpetual  turmoil."  Nasir  was  succeeded  in 
1286-7  by  his  grandson,  Kai  Kobad.  "  This  un- 
fortimate  young  man  was  destined  to  prove  the 
futility  of  human  wisdom.  Educated  bj"-  his 
stem  and  serious  grandfather,  his  lips  had  never 
touched  those  of  a  girl  or  a  goblet.  His  sudden 
elevation  turned  his  head,  lie  gave  himself  up 
to  debauchery,  caused  his  cousin  Kliusru  to  be 
murdered,  and  was  liimself  ultimately  killed  in 
his  palace  at  Kilokhari,  while  lying  sick  of  the 
]ialsy.  AVitli  his  death  (1290)  came  to  an  end  the 
Mameluke  Empire  of  Hindustan." — H.  O.  Keene, 
Sketch  of  the  llint.  of  Jlindiistan,  bk.  1,  ch.  1-2. 

Also  in  :  J.  T.  Wheeler,  Iliat.  of  India,  r.  4, 
pt.  1,  eh.  2. — A.  Dow,  Jlint.  of  Hinduxtan  (from 
the  Penian  of  Fcrixfita),  t.  1. 

A.  D.  1290-1398.— From  the  Afghans  to  the 
Moghuls.— "In  1290  the  last  Sultan  of  the 
Afghan  slave  dynasty  was  assassinated,  and  a 
Sultan  ascended  the  throne  at  Delhi  under  the 
name  of  Jelal-ud-din.  He  was  an  old  man  of 
seventy,  and  made  no  mark  in  history ;  but  he 
had  a  nephew,  named  Ala-ud-din,  who  became  a 
man  of  renown,"  and  who  presently  acrjuired 
the  throne  by  murdering  his  uncle.  "When 
Ala-ud-din  w.-ls  established  on  the  throne  at  Delhi 
he  sent  an  army  to  conquer  Guzerat."  Thiscon- 
quest  was  followed  by  that  of  Rajpuuma. 
"Meanwhile  the  Moghuls  [Mongols]  were  very 
troublesome.  In  the  previous  reign  the  uncle  of 
Ala-ud-din  had  enlisted  3,000,  and  settled  them 
near  Delhi ;  but  they  were  turbulent,  refractory, 
and  mixed  up  with  every  rebellion.  Ala-ud-din 
ordered  them  to  be  disbanded,  and  then  they  tried 
to  murder  him.  Ala-ud-din  then  ordered  a  gen- 
eral massacre.  Thousands  are  said  to  have  been 
put  to  death,  and  their  wives  and  children  were 
sold  into  slavery.  Ala-ud-din  was  the  first  Mu- 
hammadan  sovereign  who  conquered  Hindu  Ua- 
jas  in  the  Dekhan  and  Peninsula.  .  .  .  Ala-ud- 
din  sent  his  general  Malik  Kafur  to  invade  these 
southern  countries,  ransack  temples,  and  (;arry  off 
treasure  and  tribute.  The  story  is  a  dreary  nar- 
rative of  raid  and  rapine.  .  .  .  Ala-ud-din  died 
in  1316.  His  death  was  followed  by  a  Hindu 
revolt;  indeed  Hindu  influences  must  have  been 
at  work  at  Delhi  for  many  years  previously. 
Ala-ud-din  had  married  a  Hindu  queen ;  his  son 
had  married  her  daughter.  Malik  Kafur  was  a 
Hindu  converted  to  Islam.  The  leader  of  the  re- 
volt at  Delhi  in  1316  was  another  Hindu  convert 
to  Islam.  The  proceedings  of  the  latter  rebel, 
however,  were  of  u  mixed  character.  He  was 
proclaimed  Sultan  imder  a  Muhammadan  name, 
and  slaughtered  every  male  of  the  royal  house. 
Meanwhile  his  Hindu  followers  set  up  idols  in 
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the  mosques,  and  seated  themselves  on  Korans. 
The  rebels  held  possession  of  Dellii  for  live 
months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  city  was 
captured  by  the  Turliish  governor  of  the  Punjab, 
named  Tughlak.  The  conqueror  then  ascended 
the  throne  of  Delhi,  and  founded  the  dynasty  of 
Tughlak  Sultans.  The  Tughlak  Sultans  would 
not  live  at  Delhi ;  they  probably  regarded  it  fS 
a  Hindu  volcano.  They  held  their  court  at 
Tughlakabad,  a  strong  fortress  about  an  hour's 
drive  from  old  Delhi.  The  tnmsfer  of  the  capi- 
tal from  Delhi  to  Tughlakabad  is  a  standpoint 
in  history.  It  shows  that  a  time  had  come  when 
the  Turk  began  to  fear  the  Hindu.  The  con- 
queror of  Delhi  died  in  1325.  He  was  succeeded 
by  a  son  who  has  left  his  mark  in  history.  Mu- 
hammad Tughlak  was  a  Sultan  of  grand  ideas, 
but  blind  to  all  experiences,  and  deaf  to  all  coun- 
sels. He  sent  his  armies  into  the  south  to  restore 
the  Muhammadan  supremacy  which  had  been 
shaken  by  the  Hindu  revolt.  Meanwhile  the 
Moghuls  invaded  the  Punjab,  and  Muhammad 
Tughlak  bribed  them  to  go  away  with  gold  and 
jewels.  Thus  the  imperial  treasury  was  emptied 
of  all  the  wealth  which  had  been  accumulated 
by  Ala-ud-din.  The  new  Sultan  tried  to  improve 
his  finances,  but  only  ruined  the  country  by  his 
exactions.  .  .  .  Then  followed  rebellions  and  rev- 
olutions. •Bengal  revolted,  and  became  a  sepa- 
rate kingdom  \uider  an  independent  Sultan.  Tlie 
Rajas  of  the  Dekhan  and  Peninsula  withheld 
their  tribute.  The  Muhammadan  army  of  tlie 
Dekhan  broke  out  into  mutiny,  and  set  up  a 
Sultan  of  their  own.  Muhammad  Tughlak  saw 
that  all  men  turned  against  him.  He  died  in 
1350,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years.  The 
history  of  Delhi  fades  away  after  the  death  of 
3Iuhammad  Tughlak.  A  Sultan  reigned  from 
1350  to  1388,  named  Firuz  Shah.  He  is  said  to 
have  submitted  to  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire,  and  done  his  best  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  subjects  left  to  him ;  but  it  is  also  said 
that  he  destroyed  temples  and  idols,  and  burnt 
a  Brahman  alive  for  perverting  Muhammadan 
women.  In  1398-99,  ten  years  after  the  death  of 
Firuz  Shah,  Timur  Shah  invaded  the  Punjab 
and  Hindustan  [see  Timouh].  The  horrors  of 
the  Tartar  invasion  are  indescribable ;  they  teach 
nothing  to  the  world,  and  the  tale  of  atrocities 
may  well  be  dropped  into  oblivion.  It  will  suf- 
fice to  say  that  Timur  came  and  plundered,  and 
then  went  away.  He  left  officer^'  to  rule  in  his 
name,  or  to  collect  tribute  in  his  name.  In  1450 
they  were  put  aside  by  Afghans; — turbulent 
Muhammadan  fanatics  whose  presence  must  have 
been  hateful  to  the  Hindus.  At  last,  in  1525,  a 
descendant  of  Timur,  named  the  Babcr,  invaded 
India,  and  conquered  the  Punjab  and  Hindu- 
stan."—J.  T.  Wheeler,  Short  Hint,  of  India,  pt. 
2,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  M.  Elphinstonc,  Hist,  of  India: 
Hindu  and  Mahometan,  bk.  6,  ch.  2-3. 

A.  D.  1398-1399. — Timour's  invasion  of  the 
Punjab.     See  Timour. 

A.  D.  1399-1605.— The  Saiyid  and  the  Lodi 
dynasties. — The  founding  of  the  Moghul  Em- 
pire by  Babar  and  Akbar. — "The  invasion  of 
Taimur  .  .  .  dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  an  authority 
already  crumbling.  The  chief  authority  lingered 
indeed  for  twelve  years  in  the  hands  of  the  then 
representative.  Sultan  >Iahmud.  It  then  passed 
for  a  time  into  the  hands  of  a  family  which  did 
not  claim  the  royal  title.     Tliia  family,  known  in 


history  as  the  Saiyid  dynasty,  ruled  nominally 
in  Northern  India  for  about  33  years,  but  the 
rule  had  no  coherence,  and  a  powerful  Afghan  of 
the  Lodi  family  took  the  opportiuiity  to  endeav- 
our to  concentrate  power  in  his  own  hands.  Tlie 
Muhammadan  rule  in  India  had  indeed  beeomc 
by  this  time  the  rule  of  several  disjointed  chiefs 
over  several  disjointed  provinces,  subject  in  point 
of  fact  to  no  common  head.  Thus,  in  1450, 
Delhi,  with  a  small  territory  around  it,  was  held 
by  the  represenUitive  of  the  Saiyid  family.  With- 
in fourteen  nnles  of  the  capital,  Ahmad  Khan 
ruled  independently  in  Mewat.  Sambhal,  or  the 
province  now  known  as  Rohilkhand,  extending 
to  the  very  walls  of  Delhi,  was  occupied  by 
Darya  Khan  Lodi.  .  .  .  Lahore,  Dipalpur,  ami 
Sirhind,  as  far  south  as  Panipat,  by  Behlul  liO<ii. 
Multan,  Jaunpur,  Bengal,  Malwa,  and  Gujarat, 
each  hiul  its  separate  king.  Over  most  of  these 
districts,  and  as  far  eastward  as  the  country  im- 
mediately to  the  north  of  Western  Bihar,  Behlul 
Lodi,  known  as  Sultan  Behlul,  succeeded  on  the 
disappearance  of  the  Saiyids  in  asserting  his  sole 
authority,  1450-88.  His  son  and  successor.  Sul- 
tan Sikandar  Lodi,  subdued  Behar,  invaded  Ben- 
gal, which,  however,  he  subsequently  agreed  to 
yield  to  Allah-u-din,  its  sovereign,  and  not  to 
mvade  it  again;  and  overran  a  great  portion  of 
Central  India.  On  his  death,  in  1518,  he  hivd 
concentrated  under  his  own  rule  the  territories 
now  known  as  the  Punjab;  the  North-western 
Provinces,  including  Jaunpur;  a  great  part  of 
Central  India;  and  Western  Bihar.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  concentration  was  little  more 
than  nominal."  The  death  of  Sikandar  Lodi  was 
followed  by  a  civil  war  which  resultc  '.  in  calling 
in  the  Tartar  or  Mongol  concjueror,  i  bar,  a  de- 
scendant of  Timour,  who,  beginning  in  1494  with 
a  sniJill  dominion  (which  he  presently  lost)  in 
Ferghana,  or  Khokand,  Central  Asia,  had  made 
himself  master  of  a  great  part  of  Afghanistan 
(1504),  establishing  his  capital  at  Kabul.  Babar 
had  crossed  the  Indian  border  in  1505,  but  his 
first  serious  invasion  was  in  1519,  followed,  ac- 
cording to  some  historians,  by  a  second  invasion 
the  same  year;  the  third  was  in  1520;  the  fourth 
occurred  after  an  interval  of  two  or  three  years. 
On  his  fifth  expedition  he  made  the  conquest  com- 
plete, winning  a  great  battle  at  Panipat,  53  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  Delhi,  on  the  24th  01  April, 
1.520.  Ibrahim  Lodi,  son  and  .successor  of  Sikan- 
dar Lodi,  was  killed  in  the  battle,  and  Delhi  and 
Agra  were  immediately  occupied.  "Hence- 
forth the  title  of  King  of  Kabul  was  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  higher  title  of  Emperor  of  Hindu- 
stan. "  Babar  was  in  one  sense  the  founder  of  the 
Mughal  (synonymous  with  Mongol)  dynasty  — 
the  dj'nasty  of  the  Great  Moguls,  as  his  succes- 
sors were  formerly  known.  He  died  in  1530, 
sovereign  of  northern  India,  and  of  some  prov- 
inces in  the  center  of  the  peninsula.  But  "he 
bequeathed  to  his  son,  Humayun,  ...  a  con- 
geries of  territories  uncemente^  by  any  bond  of 
imion  or  of  common  interest,  except  that  which 
had  been  concentrated  in  his  life.  In  a  word, 
when  he  died,  the  Mughal  dynasty,  like  the 
Muhammadan  dynasties  which  had  preceded  it, 
had  shot  down  no  roots  into  the  soil  of  Hindu- 
stan."— G.  B.  Malleson,  Akbar,  ch.  4-5. — Iluma- 
yun  succeeded  Babar  in  India,  "but  had  to  make 
over  Kabul  and  the  Western  Punjab  to  his  brother 
and  rival,  Kaniran.  Humayun  was  thus  left  to 
govern  the  new  conquest  of  India,  and  at  the 
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same  time  was  deprived  of  the  country  from 
whicli  liis  fiitiier  )md  drawn  liis  support.  Tde 
descendants  of  the  early  Afghan  invaders,  long 
W'ttled  in  India,  hated  the  new  Muhamniadau 
hordes  of  Habar  even  more  than  they  hated  the 
Hindus,  After  ten  years  of  lighting,  Ilumayun 
was  driven  out  of  India  by  these  Afghans  under 
Sher  Shall,  the  Governor  of  Bengal,  While  tly- 
ing  through  the  desert  of  Sin(l  to  Persia,  his 
famous  soil  Akbar  was  born  in  the  petty  fort  of 
Umarkot  (1542).  Sher  Shah  set  up  as  emperor, 
but  was  killed  while  storming  the  roek  fortress 
of  Kaliiijar  (1545).  His  son  succeeded.  But, 
under  Sher  Shah's  grandson,  the  third  of  the 
Afghan  house,  the  Provinces  revolted,  including 
Malwa,  the  Punjab,  and  Bengal,  Humayun  re- 
turned to  India,  and  Akbar,  then  only  in  his 
thirt<'enth  year,  defeated  the  Afghan  army  after 
a  desperate  battle  at  Panipat  (1556),  India  now 
passed  finally  from  the  Afghans  to  the  Mughals, 
Sher  Shah's  line  disappears;  and  Ilumayun, 
having  recovered  his  Kabul  dominions,  reigned 
again  for  a  few  months  at  Delhi,  but  died  in 
1556.  .  .  .  Akbar  the  Great,  the  real  founder  of 
the  Mughal  P^mpire  as  it  existed  for  two  centu- 
ries, succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
.  .  .  His  reign  lasted  for  almost  fifty  years, 
from  1556  to  1605,  and  was  therefore  contem- 
porary with  that  of  our  own  Queen  Elizabeth 
(1558-1603).  His  father,  Ilumayun,  left  but  a 
small  kingdom  in  India,  scarcely  extending  be- 
yond the  Districts  around  Agra  and  Delhi,  .  .  . 
The  reign  of  Akbar  was  a  reign  of  pacification, 
...  He  found  India  split  into  petty  king- 
doms, and  seething  with  discordant  elements;  on 
his  death,  in  1605  he  bequeathed  it  an  empire. 
The  eailier  invasions  by  Turks,  Afghans,  and 
Mughals,  had  left  a  powerful  Muhammadan 
population  in  India  under  their  own  Chiefs, 
Akbar  reduced  these  Mu.salman  States  to  Prov- 
inces of  the  Delhi  Empire,  3Iauy  of  the  Hindu 
kings  and  Rajput  nations  had  also  regained  their 
independence:  Akbar  brought  them  into  politi- 
cal dependence  upon  his  authority.  This  double 
task  he  effected  partly  by  force  of  arms,  but  in 
part  also  by  alliances.  He  enlisted  the  Rajput 
princes  by  marriage  and  by  a  sympathetic  policy 
in  the  support  of  his  throne.  He  then  employed 
them  in  high  posts,  and  played  off  his  Hindu 
generals  and  Hindu  ministers  against  the  Mughal 
party  in  Upper  India,  and  against  the  Afghan 
faction  in  Bengal,  ,  .  .  His  efforts  to  establish 
the  Mughal  Empire  in  Southern  India  were  less 
successful.  .  .  .  Akbar  subjugated  Khandesh, 
and  with  this  somewhat  precarious  annexation 
his  conquests  in  the  Deccan  ceased.  .  .  .  Akbar 
not  only  subdued  all  India  to  the  north  of  the 
Vindhya  mountains,  he  also  organized  it  into  an 
empi'e.  He  partitioned  it  into  Provinces,  over 
each  of  which  he  placed  a  govc'ior,  or  viceroy, 
with  full  civil  and  military  control." — W.  \V. 
Hunter,  Brief ^  JTiH.  of  the  Indian  People,  ch.  10. 
— "I  wish  briefly  and  fairly  to  state  what  the 
Emperor  Akbar  did  for  the  improvement  of  the 
country  and  the  people  of  Hindostan.  He  im- 
proved tue  pystem  of  land-assessment,  or  rather 
he  improved  upon  the  improvements  instituted 
by  Shir  f^hah  He  adapted  an  uniform  and  im- 
proved s>s)«m  of  land -measurement,  and  com- 
fnited  the  average  value  of  the  land,  by  tlividiiig 
t  into  thn-e  classes,  according  to  the  protiuctive- 
ness  of  each.  This  computation  being  made, 
one-third  of  the  average  produce  was  fixed  as 


the  amount  of  tax  to  be  paid  to  the  state.  But 
as  this  was  ordinarily- to  be  paid  in  money,  it  was 
neces-sary  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  produce, 
and  this  was  done  upon  an  average  of  the  nineteen 
preceding  years,  according  to  local  circumstan- 
ces ;  and  if  the  estimate  was  conceived  to  be  too 
high,  the  tax-payer  was  privileged  to  pay  the 
assessment  in  kind.  .  .  ,  'The  regulations  for  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  enforced  by  Akbar 
were  well  calculated  to  prevent  fraud  and  op- 
pression, and,  on  the  whole,  they  worked  well 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people;  but  it  has  been 
said  of  them,  and  with  trutli,  that  '  they  con- 
tained no  principle  of  progressive  improvement, 
and  held  out  no  hopes  to  the  rural  population, 
by  opening  paths  by  which  it  might  spread  into 
other  occupations,  or  rise  by  individual  exertions 
within  its  own,'  The  judicial  regulations  of 
Akbar  were  libenil  and  humane.  Justice,  on  the 
whole,  was  fairly  administered.  All  unneces- 
sary severity — all  cruel  personal  punishments, 
as  torture  and  mutilation,  were  prohibited,  ex- 
cept in  peculiar  cases,  ami  capital  punishments 
were  considerably  restricted.  The  police  ap- 
pears to  have  been  well  organised.  .  .  .  He  pro- 
liibited  .  .  .  trials  by  ordeal  .  .  .  ;  he  suppressed 
the  barbarous  custom  of  condemning  to  slavery 
l)risoners  taken  in  war;  and  he  authoritatively 
forbade  the  burning  of  Hindoo  widows,  except 
with  their  own  free  and  uninfluenced  consent. 
.  .  .  That  something  of  the  historical  lustre 
which  surrounds  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Ak- 
bar was  derived  rather  from  the  personal  charac- 
Wc  of  the  man  than  from  the  great  things  that 
he  accomplished,  is,  I  think,  not  to  be  denied. 
His  actual  performances,  when  they  come  to  be 
computed,  fall  short  of  his  reputation.  But  his 
merits  arc  to  be  judged  not  so  much  by  the 
standard  of  what  he  did,  as  of  what  he  did  with 
the  opportunities  allowed  to  him,  and  under  the 
circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
Akbar  built  up  the  Mogul  Empire,  and  had  little 
leisure  allowed  him  to  perfect  its  internal 
econom}'." — J.  W.  Kaye,  The  Administration  of 
the  East  India  Co.,  pt.  1,  ch.  2. 

Also  in:  W.  Erskine,  Hist,  of  India  vnder 
Baher  and  Iltnnai/int. — A.  Dow,  Hist,  of  Hindo- 
stan, from  Ferishta,  v.  2, — J,  T,  Wheeler,  Hist,  of 
India,  T.  4,  eh.  4. 

A.  D.  1498-1580. — Portuguese  trade  and 
settlements. —  In  May,  1498,  Vasco  da  Gama, 
the  Portuguese  navigator,  reached  Calicut,  on 
the  southwest  (Malabar)  coast,  being  the  first 
European  to  traverse  the  ocean  route  to  India, 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (see  Poutug.\l: 
A.  D.  1463-1498).  He  met  with  a  hostile  recep- 
tion from  the  nf.tives  of  Malabar;  but  the  next 
voyager  from  Portugal,  Alvarez  Cabral.  "who 
came  out  the  following  year,  was  very  favour- 
ably received,  being  allowed  to  establish  a  fac- 
tory on  the  mainland  and  to  appoint  a  'factor' 
(or  consul,  as  we  say  now)  to  represent  Portugal 
there.  This  factor  seems  to  have  had  some  diffi- 
culties with  the  natives,  chiefly  owing  to  his 
own  high-handed  actions,  which  resulted  in  the 
murder  of  himself  and  the  destruction  of  the  fac- 
tory. Alvarez  Cabral  therefore  sailed  up  to 
Cochin,  and  was  received  with  great  friendliness 
by  the  chiefs  of  that  part  of  the  country,  who 
allowed  him  again  to  set  up  agencies  at  Cochin 
and  at  Cananore.  But  the  vengeance  of  the 
ruler  of  Malabar  jnirsued  them ;  and  the  Portu- 
guese, together  with  their  native  allies,  had  to 
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fight  (lespemtely  for  their  safety.  They  were 
iihnost  exhausted  with  tlie  struggle  when  in  1504 
large  reinforcements  were  sent  from  Portugal, 
bombarded  Calicut,  the  capital  of  Malabar,  and 
established  the  name  and  fame  of  the  Portuguese 
as  an  important  power  in  India  generally.  A 
regular  maritime  trade  with  India  was  now  firmly 
set  on  foot,  but  the  Portuguese  had  to  struggle 
hard  to  maintain  it.  The  Mohammedans  of  India 
called  in  the  aid  of  Egypt  against  them,  and 
even  the  republic  of  Venice  joined  these  enemies, 
in  hopes  of  crushing  this  new  rival  to  their  an- 
cient trade.  In  1508  a  powerful  expedition  was 
sent  out  from  Egypt  against  the  newcomers,  a 
tremendous  battle  took  place,  and  the  Portuguese 
were  defeated.  But  by  a  desperate  effort  Al- 
meida, the  Portuguese  viceroy,  collected  all  his 
forces  for  a  final  blow,  and  succeeded  in  winning 
a  magnificent  naval  victory  which  once  and  for 
all  firmly  establislied  the  Portuguese  power  in 
India.  Two  years  afterwards  Almeida's  rival 
and  successor,  Alfonso  de  Albuquenjue,  gained 
possession  of  Goa  (1510),  and  this  city  became 
the  centre  of  their  Indian  dominion,  which  now 
included  Ceylon  and  the  Maldive  Islands,  to- 
gether with  the  Malacca  and  Malabar  coasts.  In 
1511  the  city  of  Malacca  was  captured,  and  the 
city  of  Ormuz  in  1515.  The  next  few  years 
were  spent  in  consolidating  their  sovereignty  in 
these  regions,  till  in  1542  the  Portuguese  colonists 
practically  regulated  all  the  Asiatic  coast  trade 
with  Europe,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  .  .  .  to  Japan. 
.  .  .  For  nearly  sixty  years  after  this  date  the 
king  of  Portugal,  or  his  viceroy,  was  virtually 
the  supreme  ruler  —  in  commercial  matters  at 
any  rate — of  the  southern  coast  of  Asia.  The 
Portuguese  were  at  the  climax  of  their  power  in 
the  east.  The  way  in  which  Portuguese  trade 
was  carried  on  is  an  interesting  example  of  the 
spirit  of  monopoly  which  has,  invariably  at  first 
and  very  often  afterwards,  inspired  the  policy  of 
all  European  powers  in  their  efforts  of  colonisa- 
tion. The  eastern  trade  was  of  course  kept  in 
the  hands  of  Portuguese  traders  only,  as  far  as 
direct  commerce  between  Portugal  and  India 
was  concerned;  but  even  Portuguese  traders 
were  shut  out  from  intermediate  commerce  be- 
tween India  and  other  eastern  countries,  i.  e., 
■China,  Japan,  Malacca,  Mozambique,  and  Or- 
rauz.  This  traffic  was  reserved  as  a  monopoly 
to  the  crown ;  and  it  was  only  as  a  great  favour, 
or  in  reward  for  some  particular  service,  that  the 
king  allowed  private  individuals  to  engage  in  it. 
Tlie  merchant  fleet  of  Portugal  generally  set  sail 
from  Lisbon,  bound  to  Goa,  once  a  year  about 
February  or  March.  .  .  .  This  voyage  generally 
took  about  eighteen  months,  anil,  owing  to  the 
imperfect  state  of  navigation  at  that  time,  and 
the  lack  of  accurate  charts  of  this  new  route, 
was  frequently  attended  by  the  loss  of  several 
ships.  Immense  profits  were,  however,  made  by 
th(,)  traders.  On  arriving  back  at  Lisbon  the 
Portuguese  merchants,  as  a  rule,  did  not  them- 
selves engage  in  any  trade  with  other  European 
countries  in  the  goods  they  had  brought  back, 
but  left  the  distribution  of  them  in  the  hands  of 
Dutch,  English,  and  Ilansa  sailors  who  met  them 
at  Lisbon.  .  .  .  The  colonial  empire  of  Portugal, 
so  rapidly  and  brilliantly  acquired,  came  to  a 
disastrous  close.  It  lasted  altogether  hardly  a 
century.  The  avarice  and  oppressions  of  its 
viceroys  and  merchants,  the  spirit  of  monopoly 
which  pervaded  their  whole  policy,  and  the  neg- 


lect both  of  the  discipline  and  defences  necessarj- 
to  keep  newly-acquired  foreign  possessions, 
hastened  its  ruin.  By  1580  the  Portuguese 
power  in  the  east  had  seriously  declined,  and  in 
that  year  the  crown  of  Portugal  was  united  to 
that  of  Spain  in  the  person  of  Philip  II.  The 
Spaniards  neglected  their  eastern  pos.se8.si{)ns 
altogether,  and  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Dutch 
which  had  the  effect,  not  only  of  wasting  a  great 
l)()rtion  of  their  own  and  the  Portuguese  fleet, 
but  of  positively  driving  the  Dutch  into  those 
very  eastern  seas  which  the  Portuguese  had  once 
so  jealously  kept  to  themselves.  Only  Goa  and 
Diu  and  a  few  other  small  stations  remained  out 
of  all  their  magnificent  dominion." — II.  de  B. 
Gibbins,  Hist,  of  Commerce  in  Europe,  bk.  3,  ch. 
1  {sect.  94-97). 

Also  in:  E.  McMurdo,  Ilist.  of  Ihrttigal,  v.  3, 
bk.  2-5. — Commentaries  of  the  Great  Afonao 
I)aUx>qiierqiie  {JIakluyt  Soc.  Puhlications). —  E. 
Grey,  Introd.  to  TraveU  of  Pietro  ddla  Valle 
{Ilakluyt  Soc.  Pub.).—\l.  M.  Stephens,  Albu- 
q^urque. 

A.  D.  1600-1702. — Beginnings  of  English 
trade. — The  chartering  of  the  English  East 
India  Company. — Its  earlv  footholds  in  Hin- 
dostan. — The  founding  of  Madras,  Bombaj 
and  Calcutta. — The  three  Presidencies. — "For 
some  time  it  appears  to  have  been  thought  by 
other  European  Powers,  that  the  discovery  of 
the  passage  round  Africa  by  the  Portuguese  gave 
them  some  exclusive  claim  to  its  navigation. 
But  after  the  year  1580  the  conquest  of  Portugal 
by  Spain,  and  the  example  of  the  Dutch  who 
had  already  formed  establishments  not  only  in 
India  but  the  Spice  Islands,  aroused  the  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  England.  In  1599  an  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  for  the  Trade  to  the  East 
Indies;  a  sum  was  raised  by  subscription, 
amounting  to  68,0001. ;  and  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Crown  for  a  Royal  Charter.  Queen 
Elizabeth  wavered  during  some  time,  appre- 
hending fresh  entanglements  with  Spain.  At 
length,  in  December  1600,  the  boon  was  granted; 
the  '  Adventurers '  (for  so  were  they  termed  at 
that  time)  were  constituted  a  body  corporate, 
under  the  title  of  '  the  Governor  and  Company 
of  Merchants  of  London  trading  into  the  East 
Indies.'  By  their  Charter  they  obtained  the 
right  of  purchasing  lands  without  limitation,  and 
the  monopoly  of  their  trade  during  fifteen  years, 
under  the  direction  of  a  (Jovernor,  and  twenty- 
four  other  persons  in  Committee,  to  be  elected 
annually.  ...  In  1609,  the  Charter  of  the  new 
Company  was  not  only  renewed  but  rendered 
perpetual, —  with  a  saving  clause,  however,  that 
should  anj'  national  detriment  be  at  any  time 
found  to  ensue,  these  exclusive  privileges  should, 
after  three  years'  notice,  cease  and  expire.  It 
does  not  seem,  however,  that  the  trade  of  the 
new  Company  was  extensive.  Their  first  voy- 
age consisted  of  four  ships  and  one  pinnace,  hav- 
ing on  board  28,7431.  in  bullion,  and  6,8601.  in 
foods,  such  as  cloth,  lead,  tin,  cutlery,  and  glass, 
lany  other  of  their  voyages  were  of  smaller 
amount;  thus,  in  1613,  when  they  united  into  a 
Joint  Stock  Company,  they  sent  out  only  one 
ship,  with  1,2501.  in  bullion  and  6501.  in  goods. 
But  their  clear  profits  on  their  capital  were  im- 
mense ;  scarcely  ever,  it  is  stated,  below  100  per 
cent.  During  the  Civil  Wars  the  Company 
shared  in  the  decline  of  every  other  branch  of 
tnide  antl  industry.   But  soon  after  the  accession 
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of  ChnrlcsII.  tiiey  obtained  n  now  C'harkT,  which 
not  only  coiilirniVd  their  ancient  privileges  hut 
vested  fn  tlu m  authority,  tlirougli  their  agents 
in  India,  to  make  pence  and  war  with  any  prince 
or  |)eople,  not  being  Cliristians,  and  to  seize 
within  their  limits,  and  send  home  as  prisoners, 
any  Englishmen  found  without  a  licence.  It 
iniiy  well  be  supposed  that  in  the  liands  of  any 
exclusive  Company  this  lust  privilege  was  not 
likely  to  lie  dormant.  .  .  .  The  period  of  the 
Revolution  was  not  so  favourable  to  the  Com- 
pany us  that  of  the  Kestoration.  A  rival  Com- 
l)any  arose,  professing  for  its  object  greater 
freedom  of  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  said  that  the  competition  of  these  two  Com- 
panies with  the  private  traders  and  with  one 
another  had  well  nigh  ruined  both.  ...  An 
Union  between  these  Companies,  essential,  as  it 
seemed,  to  their  expected  profits,  was  delayed 
by  their  angry  feelings  till  1702.  Even  then, 
by  the  Indenture  which  passed  the  Great  Seal, 
several  points  were  left  unsettled  between  them, 
and  separate  transactions  were  allowed  to  their 
agents  in  India  for  the  stocks  already  sent  out. 
Tiius  the  ensuing  years  were  fraught  with  con- 
tinued jarrings  and  contentions.  .  .  .  Aiter  the 
grant  of  the  first  Charter  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  the  growth  of  the  Company  s  trade  in  India, 
their  two  main  factories  were  fixed  at  Surat  and 
Bantam.  Surat  was  then  the  principal  sea-port 
of  the  Mogul  Empire,  where  the  Mahometan  pil- 
grims were  wont  to  ivssemble  for  their  voyag(;s 
towards  Mecca.  Bantam,  from  its  position  in 
the  island  of  Java,  commanded  the  best  part  of 
the  Spice  trade.  But  at  Surat  the  Company's 
servants  were  harassed  by  the  hostility  of  the 
Portuguese,  as  at  Bantam,  by  the  hostility  of  the 
Dutch.  To  such  heights  did  these  differences 
rise  that  in  1022  the  English  assisted  the  Persians 
in  the  recovery  of  Ormuz  from  the  Portuguese, 
and  that  in  1623  the  Dutch  committed  the  out- 
rage termed  the  'Massacre  of  Amboyna,' — put- 
ting to  death,  after  a  trial,  and  confession  of 
giult  extorted  by  torture,  Captain  Towersf)u  and 
nine  other  Englishmen,  on  a  charge  of  conspir- 
acy. In  the  final  result,  many  years  afterwards, 
the  factories  both  at  Bantam  and  Surat  were  re- 
linquished by  the  Company.  Other  and  newer 
settlements  of  theirs  had,  meanwhile,  grown 
into  importance. —  In  1640  the  Engli'-h  obtained 
permission  from  a  Hindoo  Prince  in  the  Carnatic 
to  purchase  the  ground  adjoining  the  Portuguese 
settlement  of  St.  Thome,  on  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  raise  Fort  St.  George  and  the  town  of 
Madras.  ...  In  a  very  few  years  >Iadras  had 
become  a  thriving  town. —  About  twenty  years 
afterwards,  or  the  marriage  of  Charles  II.  to 
Catherine  of  Braganza  [1661],  the  town  and 
island  of  Bombay  were  ceded  to  the  King  of 
England  lis  a  part  of  the  Infanta's  dowry.  For 
some  time  the  Portuguese  Governor  continued 
to  evade  the  grant,  alleging  that  the  patent  of 
His  Majesty  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
customs  of  Portugal ;  he  was  compelled  to  yield ; 
but  the  possession  being  found  on  trial  to  cost 
more  tlian  it  produccil,  it  was  given  up  by  King 
Charles  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  became 
one  of  their  principal  stHtions.  Nor  was  Bengal 
neglected.  Considering  the  beauty  and  richness 
of  that  jirovince,  a  proverb  was  already  current 
among  the  Europeans,  that  there  are  a  hundred 
gates  for  entering  and  not  one  for  leaving  it. 


The  Dutch,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  English  had 
established  their  factories  at  or  near  the  town  of 
Hooghly  on  one  f>f  the  branches  —  also  called 
Hooghly  —  of  tiie  Ganges.  But  during  the  reign 
of  James  II.  the  imprudence  of  some  of  tlie 
Company's  servants,  and  the  seizure  of  a  ^logul 
junk,  had  highly  incensed  the  native  Powers, 
^riie  English  found  it  necessary  to  leave  Hooghly, 
and  drop  twenty-five  nules  down  the  river,  to 
the  village  of  Chuttanuttce.  Some  petty  hos- 
tilities ensued,  not  only  in  Bengal  but  along  the 
coasts  of  India.  ...  So  much  irritated  was 
Aurungzebe  at  the  reports  of  these  hostilities, 
that  he  issued  orders  for  the  total  expulsion  of  the 
Company's  servants  from  his  dominions,  but  he 
was  appeased  by  the  humble  apologies  of  the 
English  tfaders,  and  the  earnest  intercession  of 
the  Hindoo,  to  whom  this  commerce  was  a 
source  of  profit.  The  English  might  even  have 
resumed  their  factory  at  Hooghly,  but  preferred 
their  new  station  at  Chuttanuttce,  and  in  1698 
obtained  from  the  Mogul,  on  payment  of  an 
annual  rent,  a  grant  of  tlie  land  on  which  it 
stood.  Then,  without  delay,  they  began  to  con- 
struct for  its  defence  a  citadel,  named  Fort 
William,  under  wliose  shelter  there  grew  by  de- 
grees from  a  mean  village  the  great  town  of  Cal- 
cutta, —  the  capital  of  modern  India.  ...  At 
nearly  the  same  period  another  station, — Tegna- 
patam,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  to 
the  south  of  Madras, — was  obtained  by  purchase. 
It  was  surnamed  Fort  St.  David,  was  strength- 
ened with  walls  and  bulwarks,  and  was  made 
subordinate  to  Madras  for  its  government.  Thus 
then  before  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over these  three  main  stations, — Fort  William, 
Fort  St.  George,  and  Bombay, — had  been  erected 
into  Presidencies,  or  central  posts  of  Govern- 
ment; not,  however,  as  at  present,  subject  to 
one  supreme  authority,  but  each  independent  of 
the  rest.  Each  was  governed  by  a  President 
and  a  Council  of  nine  or  twelve  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Court  of  Directors  in  England, 
Each  was  surrounded  with  fortifications,  and 
guarded  by  a  small  force,  partly  European  and 
partly  native,  in  the  service  of  the  Company, 
The  Europeans  were  either  recruits  enlisted  in 
England  or  strollers  and  deserters  from  other 
services  in  India.  Among  these  the  descendants 
of  the  old  settlers,  especially  the  Portuguese, 
wore  called  Topasses, —  from  the  tope  or  hat 
which  they  wore  instead  of  turban.  The  natives, 
as  yet  ill-armed  and  ill-trained,  were  known  by 
the  name  of  Sepoys, —  a  corruption  from  the 
Indian  word  'sipahi,'a  soldier.  But  the  terri- 
tory of  the  English  scarcely  extended  out  of 
sight  of  their  towns." — Lord  Mahon  (Earl  Stan- 
hope), Uist.  of  Eiifilaml,  1713-1783,  cA.  39  (?;.  4). 

Also  in:  J.  Mill,  IIi»t.  of  lintish  India,  bk.  1 
(v.  1). — P.  Anderson,  I'lie  English  in  Western  In- 
dia, eh.  1-10. — H.  Stevens,  ed..  Dawn  of  British 
Trade  to  E.  Indie»:  Court  Minutes  of  the  Etst 
India  Cfe.,  1599-1603.— J.  W.  Kaye,  The  Admin- 
istration of  the  East  India  Co.,  ch.  3-4. 

A.  D.  1602-1620.  — Rise  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company.  —  See  Netheklaxds:  A.  D. 
1594-1620. 

A.  D.  1605-1658.— Tahangir  and  Nur  Mahal. 
— Shah  Jahan  and  the  Taj  Mahal.  —  Seizure 
of  the  throne  by  Aurungzebe.  —  "Selim,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Akbar,  reigned  from  the 
year  of  his  father's  death  until  1627,  having 
assumed  the  title  of  Jahangir,  or  'Conqueror 
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of  tlio  World  ';  thnt  is  to  say,  he  roigncd,  Ixit  lie 
«li(l  not  irovcrn.  Before  he  eanie  to  the  throne, 
he  fell  in  love  with  a  poor  Persian  girl,"  whom 
Ills  father  gave  in  marriage  to  one  of  hisolllcers. 
"On  his  advent  to  the  throne,  Jahangir  .  .  . 
managed  to  get  the  husband  killed,  and  took  the 
widow  into  his  harem.  He  svibseriuently  mar- 
ried her,  and  she  ruled,  not  him  alone,  but  the 
whole  empire.  .  .  .  [She  was  tirst  called  Nur 
Mahal,  '  Light  of  the  Ilarem,'  then  Nur  Jahan, 
'  Lightof  the  World. ']  It  was  during  this  reign, 
in  1015,  that  the  first  English  ambassador.  Sir 
Thomas  lloe,  arrived  in  Hindustan  from  James  I. ; 
and  proceeding  to  A j mere,  where  Jahangir  was 
staying  at  the  time  with  his  court,  he  maile  him 
several  presents,  amongst  which,  we  are  told,  a 
beautiful  English  coach  gave  the  Emperor  the 
most  satisfaction.  lie  received  the  ambassador 
with  great  distinction,  showed  him  marked  at- 
tention at  all  public  receptions,  and  granted  a 
firman  to  the  English  to  establish  a  factory  at 
Surat.  .  .  .  The  later  years  of  Jahangir's  reign 
were  disturbed  by  family  intrigues,  in  which  the 
Empress  Nur  Jahan  took  a  prominent  part,  en- 
deavouring to  secure  the  succession  for  her  son- 
in-law;  but  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  his 
oldest  living  son,  Shah  Jahan,  pensioned  and 
forced  the  Empress  into  retirement .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
'  dispatched  all  the  males  of  the  house  of  Timour, 
so  that  oidy  himself  and  his  children  remaine(l 
of  the  posterity  of  Baber,  who  conquered  India.' 
In  some  respects  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan  was 
unfortunate.  He  lost  his  Afghan  dominions, 
and  gained  but  little  by  his  invasions  of  the 
Dekhan,  which  were  carried  on  by  his  rebellious 
son  and  successor,  Aurungzeb;  but  in  another 
direction  he  did  more  to  perpetuate  the  glory  of 
the  Mughal  dynasty  than  any  other  emperor  of 
his  line.  Amongst  other  handsome  buihlings, 
he  erected  the  most  beautiful  the  world  has  ever 
possessed.  .  .  .  This  was  the  Avell-known  Taj 
Mahal  at  Agra,  a  mausoleum  for  his  favourite 
Empress  Arjamund,  known  as  Mumtaz-i-^Iahal 
[of  which  name,  according  to  Elphiustone,  Taj 
Mahal  is  a  corruption],  '  the  E.xalted  One  of  the 
Seraglio.'  .  .  .  When  Shah  Jahan  had  attained 
his  66th  year  (according  to  some  writers,  his 
70th),  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness,  the  re- 
sult of  his  debauched  life,  and  as  it  was  reported 
that  he  was  dead,  a  civil  war  broke  out  amongst 
his  sons  for  the  possession  of  the  throne.  These 
were  four  in  number,  Dara  (the  oldest),  Shuja, 
Aurungzeb,  and  Mumd  (the  youngest);  and  in 
the  conflict  Aurungzeb,  the  third  son,  was  ulti- 
mately successful.  Two  of  the  brothers,  Dara 
and  Murad,  fell  into  the  power  of  the  last-named 
and  were  put  to  death  by  his  orders.  Shuja  es- 
caped to  Arracan,  and  was  murdered  there ;  and 
as  for  the  Emperor,  who  had  recovered,  Aurung- 
zeb confined  him  in  the  fort  at  Agra,  with  all  his 
female  relatives,  and  then  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  in  his  stead  [1058].  Towards  the 
close  of  Shah  Jchan's  life  [which  came  to  an  end 
in  1066],  a  partial  reconciliation  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  his  son,  who,  however,  did  not 
release  him  from  his  confinement. " — J.  Samuel- 
son,  India,  Past  and  Prenent,  pt.  1,  eh.  7. 

Also  in  :  J.  T.  Wheeler,  Hint,  of  Iiuiia,  v.  4, 
eh.  5-7. — Sir  T.  Roe,  Journal  of  FJmbnKsy  (IHnker- 
ton's  Coll.  of  Voyages,  v.  8). — M.  Elphinstone, 
Hist,  of  India:  Hindu  and  Mahmutan,  bk.  10. 

A.  b,  1662-1748. — The  struggle  of  Aurung- 
zebe  with   the  Mahrattas.  —  The    Mahratta 


empire. — Invasion  of  Nadir  Shah. — Sack  of 
Delhi  and  great  Massacre. — "Aurungzcln;  had 
reigned  five  vears  before  he  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying all  his  kinsmen.  .  .  .  About  that  time, 
in  the  year  1002,  u  new  and  extraordinary  power 
in  Southern  India  began  to  attract  attention. 
The  Mahrattas  appear  to  have  been  nothing  more 
than  the  Hindoo  j)easantry,  scattered  throughout 
some  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Mahom- 
edan  kingdoms  of  Ahmednuggur.  Beijapoor  and 
Golconda,  and  united  into  a  body  only  by  the 
prejudices  of  caste,  of  which  their  rank  was 
the  lowest,  that  of  Sudra.  In  the  confusion  in- 
cidental to  the  constant  wars  in  which  these 
states  were  engaged,  some  of  the  head  men  of 
their  villages  set  up  for  themselves,  and  one  of 
them,  Shahji  Borla,  became  powerful  enough  to 
play  a  conspicuous  part  at  the  time  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Ahmednuggur  to  the  i\Iogul  empire. 
His  son  Sevaji,  setting  out  from  this  vantage 
ground,  strengthened  his  hands  by  the  silent 
capture  of  some  hill  forts  in  Beijapoor,  and 
eventually  raising  the  standard  of  revolt  against 
that  government,  introduced  a  spirit  of  union 
amidst  the  scattered  masses  of  his  people,  and 
may  thus  be  considered  the  founder  of  tlie  Mah- 
ratta empire.  In  1663  he  commenced  his  preda- 
tory expeditions  into  the  !Mogul  territory,  and  in 
ten  years  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
regular  government  with  the  title  of  Rajah,  and 
strong  enough  to  encounter  and  defeat  tlie  im- 
perial forces  in  a  field  battle.  This  was  the 
critical  moment  in  the  progress  of  the  Mogul 
empire.  Aurungzebe  was  called  away  for  two 
years  by  the  chronic  disturbances  beyond  the 
Indus;  his  strength  was  wasted  by  the  ceaseless 
wars  of  the  Deccan ;  and  being  goaded  to  mad- 
ness by  the  casual  insurrection  of  some  Hindoo 
devotees  in  the  centre  of  his  dominions,  he  re- 
placed the  capitation  tax  on  inlidels,  anil  fulmi- 
nated other  decrees  against  that  portion  of  his 
subjects  of  such  extravagant  intolerance  that 
they  at  length  looked  upon  the  progress  of  their 
co-religionists,  the  Mahrattas,  with  more  longing 
than  alarm.  In  1679,  the  western  portion  of 
Rttjahstan  was  in  arms  against  the  empire,  and 
continued  in  a  state  of  hostility  more  or  less 
active  during  the  whole  reign.  Even  the  em- 
peror's eventual  successes  in  the  Deccan,  in 
overthrowing  the  kingdoms  of  Beijapoor  and 
Golconda,  contributed  to  his  ruin;  for  it  nMuoved 
the  check  of  regular  government  from  that  dis- 
tracted portion  of  the  country,  and  .  .  .  threw 
into  the  arms  of  the  ^lahrattas  the  adventurous 
and  the  desperate  of  the  population.  Sevaji  died, 
and  successors  of  less  talent  filled  the  throne  of  the 
robber-king;  but  this  seems  to  have  had  no  effect 
upon  the  progress  of  the  inundation,  which  now 
bursting  over  the  natural  barriers  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  sweeping  away  its  military  defences, 
overflowed  Mnlwa  and  a  portion  of  Guzcrat. 
Aurungzebe  fought  gallantly  and  finessed  craft 
\\y  by  turns;  .  .  .  and  thus  he  struggled  witli 
his  destiny  even  to  extreme  old  age,  bravely  and 
alone.  He  expired  in  his  89th  year,  the  50th 
of  his  reign,  on  the  21st  of  February,  1707. 
.  .  .  During  the  next  twelve  years  after  the 
death  of  Aurungzebe,  no  fewer  than  five  princes 
sat  upon  the  throne,  whose  reigns,  without  being 
distinguished  by  any  great  events,  exhibited 
evident  indications  of  the  gradual  decline  of 
the  empire.  During  that  period  the  Sikhs, 
originally  a  sect  of  Hindoo  dissenters,  whose 
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IM'cullurity  coimistcd  in  ttifir  repudiation  of  ull 
n-ligioiis  ((Tcnionics,  liiivinf;  first  licin  clmnged 
into  warriors  l)y  pt-rsccution.  begun  to  rlao  bv 
tlie  spirit  of  union  into  a  nation;  but  so  weak 
were  tiiey  at  lliis  time  tlint  in  1700  llie  dying 
energies  of  tlie  empire  were  suUlcii-nt  almost  for 
their  extirpation.  .  .  .  Maliomed  Sliuli  sucreeded 
to  tlie  tlirone  in  171U.  Tlie  Mnhrattu  govern- 
ment was  by  this  time  {-onipletely  consolidated, 
and  the  great  families  t)f  the  rare,  since  so  cele- 
lirated.  had  begun  to  rise  into  eminence:  such  us 
that  of  the  I'eshwa,  the  olllcial  title  of  a  minister 
of  the  Uajah;  of  Ilolkar,  the  founder  of  which 
was  a  shepherd;  and  of  Sindia.  which  sprang 
from  a  menial  servant.  ...  A  still  more  re- 
markable personage  of  the  time  was  Asof  Jah, 
whose  descendants  became  the  Nizains  [regu- 
lators or  governors —  the  title  beccmiing  heredi- 
tary in  the  family  of  Asof,  at  Hyderabad]  of  the 
Deccan.  .  .  .  While  the  empire  was  .  .  .  rent 
in  pieces  by  internal  disturbances,  a  more  tre- 
mendous enemy  even  than  the  Mahrattas  pre- 
sented himself  from  without.  A  revolution  had 
taken  place  in  Persia,  which  seated  a  soldier  of 
fortune  upon  the  throne;  and  the  famous  Nadir 
Shah,  after  capturing  Candahar,  found  it  neces- 
sary, according  to  tlie  fashion  of  conquerors,  to 
seize  upon  the  Mogul  territories.  Ghizni  and 
(Jabul,  and  when  at  the  latter  city  to  continue 
his  march  into  lllndostan.  In  1789,  lie  arrived 
at  Kurnaul,  within  70  miles  of  Delhi,  and  de- 
feated the  emperor  in  a  general  engagement. 
.  .  .  The  two  kings  then  proceeded  to  Delhi 
after  the  battle,  where  Nadir,  in  consequence,  it 
is  said,  of  an  insurrection  of  the  populace,  set 
fire  to  the  city  and  massacred  the  inhabitants  to 
a  number  which  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
from  30,000  to  150,000.  He  then  proceeded  to 
the  main  business  of  his  invasion,  robbing  first 
the  treasury  and  afterwards  the  inhabitants  in- 
dividually, torturing  or  murdering  all  who  were 
suspected  of  concealing  their  riches,  and  at 
length  returned  to  his  own  dominions,  having 
obtained  a  formal  cession  of  the  country  west  of 
the  Indus,  and  carrying  with  him  in  money  and 
plate  at  least  twelve  millions  sterling,  besides 
jewels  of  great  value,  including  those  of  the 
Peacock  Throne  [the  throne  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
made  solidly  of  gold  and  adorned  with  diamoni.3 
and  pearls, — the  enamelled  back  of  the  throne 
being  spread  in  the  form  of  a  peacock's  tail.  — 
Tavernier's  Travels,  tr.  and  id.  by  V.  Ball,  bk.  2, 
ch.  8  (p.  1)1.  From  this  period  to  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Mahomed  Shah,  in  1748,  the  interval 
was  filled  up  with  the  disturbances  which  might 
be  expected." — Leitch  Ititchie,  Hint,  of  the  Indian 
Empire,  bk.  1,  ch.5  (v.  1).— The  Asof  or  Asaf  Jah 
mentioned  above  had  become,  in  1721,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Empercr  Muhammad  Shah.  "  In 
a  little  more  than  three  years  he  had  thrown  up 
in  disgust  an  office  which  the  levity  of  the  young 
monarch  hindered  him  from  discharging  to  his 
satisfaction;  and  had  repaired  to  the  Deccan, 
where  ho  founded  the  State  which  still  subsists 
under  the  name  of  'The  Nizam's  Dominions.' 
Nominally,  it  was  the  Subah  [province]  erected 
on  the  ruins  of  the  old  Musalman  kingdoms;  but 
in  the  decline  of  the  Empire  it  became  a  heredi- 
tary and  (juasi-independent  province,  though  the 
ruler  never  took  the  royal  title,  but  continued  to 
retain  the  style  of  an  Imperial  Viceroy,  as  '  Ni- 
zam-ulmulk,'  which  his  descendant  still  bears." 
— n.  G.  Keene,  Madhava  liao  Sindhia,  ch.  1.  — 


"The  difTerent  provinces  and  viceroyalties  went 
their  own  natural  way;  they  were  parcelled  out 
in  a  scutfie  among  revolted  governors,  rebellious 
chiefs,  leaders  o?  insurgent  trilxfs  or  .sects,  re- 
ligious revivalists,  or  captains  of  merceiiury 
bands.  The  Indian  jieople  were  becoming  a 
masterlcss  multitude  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the 
political  storm,  and  dinging  to  any  power, 
natural  or  supernatural,  that  seemed  likely  to 
prote(;t  them.  They  were  i)repared  to  acciuiesce 
in  the  nssumiition  of  authority  by  any  one  who 
cotdd  show  himself  able  to  discharg*!  the  most 
elementary  functions  of  government  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  life  and  property.  In  short,  the 
people  were  scattered  witlniut  a  leader  or  pro- 
tector; while  the  political  system  under  which 
they  had  long  lived  was  disappearing  in  comjjlete 
disorganization.  It  was  during  this  period  of 
tumultuary  confu.sion  that  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish first  appeared  upon  the  political  arena  in 
India." — Sir  A.  Lyall,  liii»;  of  (he  British  Domin- 
ion in  India,  eh.  4,  neet.  1-3. 

Also  in:  S.  Lane  Poole,  Aitrangzih,  ch.  9-13. 
— A.  Dow,  JliHt.  of  Jlindostitn,  from  Ferishtu,  v. 
3.— J.  G.  Duff,  Ilixt.  of  the  Miihrattas,  v.  1,  and 
V.  2,  fh.  1. — C.  \\.  Markham.  Ilist.  of  Persia,  rh. 
12. 

A.  D.  1665-1743. — Commercial  undertakines 
of  the  French. — Their  settlement  at  Poudi- 
cherry. — "Many  expeditions  to  India  had  been 
made  [by  the  French]  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Colbert's  East  India  Company,  chartered  in  the 
year  1665.  The  first  French  ships,  of  which 
there  is  any  record,  that  succeeded  in  reaching 
India,  were  two  despatched  from  one  of  the 
ports  of  Brittany  in  1601.  These  ships  were, 
however,  wrecked  on  the  Maldive  Islands,  and 
their  commander  did  not  return  to  France  for 
ten  years.  Voyages  were  undertaken  in  1616, 
1619,  and  a^ain  in  1633,  of  which  the  most  that 
can  be  said  is  that  they  met  with  no  great  disas- 
ter. The  attempt  to  found  settlements  in  Java 
and  Madagascjir,  which  was  the  object  of  these 
voyages,  completely  failed.  The  first  operations 
of  the  French  East  India  Company  were  to  es- 
tablish factories  in  Ilindostan.  Surat,  a  large 
commercial  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Taptee, 
was  fixed  upon  for  the  principal  depot.  The 
abuses  and  lavish  waste  of  the  officers  entrusted 
to  carry  out  Colbert's  plans,  brought  the  com- 
pany to  an  end  in  five  years.  An  attempt  in 
1673  to  form  a  colony  at  Trincomalee,  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  Ceylon,  was  frustrated  by  the 
hostility  of  the  Dutch.  Afterwards  the  French 
made  an  attempt  on  Meliapoor  or  Thome,  be- 
longing to  the  Portuguese.  They  were  soon 
expelled,  and  the  survivors  sought  refuge  at 
Pondicherry  [1674],  a  small  town  which  they 
had  purchased  on  the  same  coast  of  the  Carnatic. 
In  1693,  Pondicherry  was  taken  by  the  Dutch, 
who  improved  the  fortifications  and  general  con- 
dition of  the  town.  At  the  peace  of  Ryswick, 
in  1697,  the  settlement  was  restored  to  the 
French.  For  half  a  century  Pondicherry  shared 
the  neglect  common  to  French  colonies,  and 
owed  more  to  the  probity  and  discretion  of  its 
governors  than  to  the  home  government.  M. 
Martin,  and  subsequently  Dumas,  saved  the  set- 
tlement from  ruin.  They  added  to  the  defences; 
and  Dumas,  being  in  want  of  money  for  public 
purposes,  obtained  permission  from  the  King  of 
Delhi  to  coin  money  for  the  French  settlers.  He 
also  procured  the  cession  of  Karikal,  a  district 
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of  Tnnjorp.  On  tlio  othtT  hand,  scvenil  stulions 
iintl  forts  hikd  to  he  ffiven  ii|). " — J.  Yciits,  (Iroirth 
and  Vidsntnikit  of  dininnevce,  /it.  ',i,  cli.  7. 

Also  in:  O.  B.  Malh-son,  Hint,  of  the  French 
in  India,  eh.  1-!1— II.  Miirtin,  Jlist.  of  France: 
Af/e  of  iMiiiH  XIV.,  D.  1,  eh.  2. 

A.  D.  1743-1752.— Struggle  of  the  French 
and  English  for  supremacv  in  the  Deccan. — 
Clive  against  Dupleix. — The  founding  of  Brit- 
ish empire. — "England  owes  the;  idea  of  an 
Indian  rnipiro  to  tho  French,  as  also  tiie  eluef 
means  by  which  siie  IniH  liitiierto  sougiit  to  real- 
ize it.  Tlio  war  of  tlio  Austrian  succession  liad 
iust  brolteu  out  [174!l]  between  France  and  Eng- 
land [see  Austiua  :  A.  D.  1743].  Duplei.x,  tlie 
governor  of  the  settlements  of  the  Freneli  East 
India  Company,  propo.sed  to  tlie  Englisii  com- 
pany a  neiitrality  in  tlie  eastern  seas;  it  was  re- 
jected. The  English  proljably  repented  of  tiieir 
jiresumption  when  they  saw  Captain  Peyton, 
tlio  commander  of  a  squadron  of  tliree  liners  and 
n  friMle,  after  an  indecisive  engagement  with 
the  French  admiral,  Labourdonnais,  take  flight 
to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  leaving  Madras,  then  the 
most  flourisiiing  of  the  English  settlements,  de- 
fenceles.s.  Dupleix  and  Labourdonnais  were  the 
tlrst  of  that  series  of  remarkable  Frenchmen  who, 
amidst  every  discouragement  from  home,  and  in 
spite  of  their  frequent  mutual  dissensions,  kept 
tlie  French  name  so  prominent  in  India  for  more 
than  the  next  half  century,  only  to  meet  on  their 
return  with  obloquy,  punishment,  even  death. 
Labourdonnais,  who  was  Admiral  of  the  Frencli 
fleet,  was  also  Governor  of  Mauritius,  then 
called  the  Isle  of  France.  He  had  disciplined  a 
force  of  African  negroes.  Willi  French  troops 
and  these,  he  entered  the  narrow  strip  of  coast, 
Ave  miles  long,  one  mile  broad,  which  was  then 
the  territory  of  Madras,  bombarded  the  city, 
compelled  the  fort  (which  had  lost  five  men)  to 
surrender.  But  his  terms  were  honourable ;  the 
English  were  placed  on  parole ;  the  town  was  to 
be  given  up  on  payment  of  a  motlerate  ransom 
(1746).  Dupleix,  however,  was  jealous;  he  de- 
nied Labourdonnais'  powers;  broke  the  capitu- 
lation ;  paraded  the  Governor  and  other  English 
gentlemen  in  triumph  through  Pondicherry.  In 
vain  did  Admiral  Boscawen  besiege  the  letter 
place;  time  was  wasted,  the  trenches  were  too 
far,  the  rains  came  on;  Boscawen  raised  the 
siege,  crippled  in  men  and  stores;  was  recalled 
by  the  news  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and,  to  close  his  career  of  misfortune,  lost  sev- 
eral ships  and  1,200  men  on  the  Coromandel 
coast  (1748-9).  News  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  however,  produced  a  very  temporary 
cessation  of  hostilities,  Madras  being  restored, 
with  fortifications  much  improved.  The  Eng- 
lish fortunes  seemed  at  their  lowest  in  India; 
the  French  rising  to  their  full  height.  Dupleix 
conceived  the  bold  plan  of  interfering  in  the  in- 
ternal politics  of  the  country.  Labourdonnais 
had  disciplined  the  negro;  Dupleix  disciplined 
the  native  Indian.  .  .  .  Labourdonnais  had  beaten 
off  the  so-called  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic,  when  he 
attempted  to  take  Madras;  the  event  produced 
an  immense  sensation;  it  was  the  first  victory 
obtained  for  a  century  by  Europeans  over  the 
natives  of  India.  Dupleix  was  strong  enough 
to  be  reckoned  a  valuable  ally.  But  on  the 
English  side  a  young  man  had  appeared  who 
was  to  change  the  whole  course  of  events  in  the 
East.     Robert  Clive,    an    attorney's    sou   from 


Market  Dniyton,  born  in  17'^.'>,  sent  off  at  «'igh- 
tecn  as  n  writer  to  .Madras  —  a  naughty  boy  who 
Imd  grown  into  an  insubordinate  clerk,  who  hud 
been  several  times  in  danger  of  losing  his  sitiiii 
tion,  and  had  twice  attempted  to  ilestroy  him 
•self  —  ran  away  from  Madras,  disguised  as  a 
Mus.sulmaii,  after  Dupleix's  violation  of  the 
capitulation,  olitained  an  ensign's  commission  at 
twentv-one,  and  began  distinguishing  himself  as 
a  soUfier  under  Major  Lawrence,  then  the  best 
British  oflleer  in  Imiia." — .1.  .M.  Ludlow,  liritinh 
India,  left.  7. — "Clive  and  otlicTS  who  escaped 

Ifrom  Madras)  betook  themselves  to  Fort  St. 
)avid's  —  a  small  P^nglish  settlement  a  few  iijjies 
south  of  Poiidiclierrj-.  There  Clive  prepared 
himself  for  the  military  vocation  for  wliieh 
nature  had  clearly  destined  him.  ...  At  Fort 
St.  David's  the  English  intrigued  with  the  native 
chiefs,  much  as  tiu;  French  had  done,  and  not 
more  creditably.  They  took  sides,  and  changed 
sides,  in  the  (lisi)utes  of  rival  claimants  to  the 
province  of  Tanjore.  under  the  inducement  of 
the  po.ssession  of  Devi-cottah,  a  coast  station  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Coleroon.  Then?  was  no  great 
honour  in  the  results,  any  more  than  in  the  con 
ception,  of  this  first  little  war.  We  obtained 
Devi-cottah;  but  we  did  not  improve  our  repu- 
tation for  good  faith,  nor  les.sen  the  distance 
between  the  French  and  ourselves  in  military 
prestige.  But  Dupleix  was  meantime  jjioviding 
the  opportunity  for  Clive  to  determine  whetlior 
tlie  Deccan  should  be  under  French  or  English 
influence.  .  .  .  The  greatest  of  the  southern 
princes,  the  Nizam  al  Mulk,  Viceroy  of  the  Dec- 
can,  died  in  1748;  and  rivals  rose  up,  as  usual, 
to  claim  botli  his  throne  and  the  richest  province 
under  his  rule  —  the  Carnatic.  The  pretenders 
on  one  side  applied  to  the  French  for  assistance, 
and  obtained  reinforcements  to  Uie  extent  of  400 
French  soldiers  and  2,000  trained  sepoys.  This 
aid  secured  victory;  the  opposing  prince  was 
slain;  and  his  son,  the  well-known  Mohammed 
Ali,  '  the  Nabob  of  Arcot '  of  the  last  century, 
took  refuge,  with  a  few  remaining  troops,  at 
Trichinopoly.  In  a  little  while,  the  French 
seemed  to  be  supreme  throughout  the  country. 
Dupleix  was  deferred  to  as  the  arbiter  of  the 
destinies  of  the  native  princes,  while  he  was 
actually  declared  Governor  of  India,  from  the 
Kistna  to  Cape  Comorin  —  a  region  as  large  as 
France,  inhabited  by  30,000,000  of  people,  and 
defended  by  a  force  so  large  that  the  cavalry 
alone  amounted  to  7,000  under  the  command  of 
Dupleix.  In  the  midst  of  this  dominion,  tlu' 
English  looked  like  a  handful  of  dispiriteil  and 
helpless  settlers,  awaiting  the  disposal  of  the 
haughty  Frenchman.  Their  native  ally  had 
lost  everything  but  Trichinopoly ;  and  Trichin- 
opoly itself  was  now  besieged  by  the  Nabob  of 
the  Carnatic  and  his  French  supporters.  Du- 
pleix was  greater  than  even  the  Mogul  sovereign ; 
he  had  ejected  a  column  in  his  own  honour,  dis- 
playing Of  its  four  sides  inscriptions  in  four 
languages,  proclaiming  liis  glory  as  the  first 
man  of  the  East;  and  a  town  had  sprung  up 
round  this  column,  called  his  City  of  Victory. 
To  the  fatalistic  mind  of  tlie  native  races  it 
seemed  a  settled  matter  that  the  French  rule  was 
supreme,  and  that  the  English  must  perish  out 
of  tlie  land.  Major  Lawrence  had  gone  home ; 
and  the  small  force  of  the  Englisii  had  no  com- 
mander. Clive  was  as  yet  only  a  commis.«iary, 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  regarded  more  as 
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II  clvilifin  tliaii  u  sdldicr.  lie  was  only  five  iiiiil 
twenty.  Ilin  su|i(ri<irH  were  iti  «'Xtr(iiic  aliinn, 
forcwlinj;  that  wlicii  Tricliiiiopoly  was  taken, 
tlif  next  st<p  wrmlil  be  the  (IcHtnuticm  of  Mad- 
niH.  Nothing  CDiild  make  their  position  worHo; 
and  tliey  caught  at  every  elianec  of  making  it 
heller,  ("live  olTered  to  attack  Arcot,  llie  capi- 
tal of  tlte  t'arnatic,  in  liie  liope  tliat  tliis  would 
draw  away  tlie  liesiegers  from  Trichinopoly ; 
and  tlie  olfer  wa.s  accejiled.  Tlie  force  coimi.sted 
of  'J(M»  Urilish  and  HOO  native  Holdiers,  com- 
manded, niKler  (live,  l)y  four  factors  and  four 
miliiary  men,  only  two  of  whom  had  ever  been 
in  ^ction.  Everything  was  against  them,  from 
numliers  and  rejiutc  to  the  weather;  hut  Clivc 
took  Arcot  [Sept.  11,  nrjl],  and  (what  was 
much  more  dillicult)  kept  it.  The  garriscm  had 
tied  in  a  panic;  but  it  was  invested  by  10,(M»0 
men  before  the  IJritish  had  repaired  half  its 
dilapidations  and  deficiencies,  or  recruited  their 
numbers,  now  reduced  to  320  men  in  all,  com- 
manded l)y  four  ofllcers.  For  fifty  days,  amidst 
fatigue,  hunger,  and  a  liundred  pressing  dan- 
gers, the  little  band  sustained  the  siege.  ...  A 
series  of  victories  followed,  and  men  and  opinion 
came  round  to  the  side  of  the  victors.  There 
was  no  energy  at  heacUiuarters  to  sustain  Clive 
in  his  career.  .  .  .  In  his  absence,  the  enemy  ap- 
peared again  before  Fort  George,  and  did  much 
damage;  but  Clive  came  up,  and  100  of  the 
French  soldiers  were  killed  or  tjiken.  lie  up- 
rooted Dupleix's  boasting  monument,  and  lev- 
elled the  city  to  the  ground,  thereby  reversing 
the  native  impres.slon  of  the  respective  destinies 
of  the  French  and  English.  Major  Lawrence 
returned.  Dupleix's  nulitary  incapacity  was 
proved,  and  his  personal  courage  found  wanting  as 
K(jon  as  fortune  deserted  him.  Trichinopoly  was 
relieved,  and  the  besiegers  were  beaten,  and  their 
candidate  prince  put  to  death.  Dupleix  strug- 
gled in  desperation  for  some  time  longer  before 
be  gave  up  the  contest;  and  Clive  had  his  difli- 
culties  in  completing  the  dislodgmeut  of  the 
French.  .  .  .  lie  did  it;  but  nearly  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  life.  When  the  British  supremacy  in 
the  Deccan  was  completely  established,  he  re- 
turned [1752]  in  bad  health  to  England.  ...  He 
left  behind  him  Dupleix,  for  whom  a  summons 
liome  in  disgrace  was  on  the  way." — II.  Mar- 
tineuu.  Hint,  of  liritinh  Rule  in  India,  ch.  6. 

Ai.som:  G.  B.  Malleson,  IHst.  of  the  Fretw.h 
ill  India,  ch.  3-0. — The  same,  Foilnders  of  the 
Indian  Emjnre:  iMrd  Clire,  ch.  1-6. — Col.  Sir 
C.  Wilson,  Lord  Clite,  ch.  2-4. 

A.  D.  1747-1761. — The  Duranee  power  in 
Afghanistan.  —  Conflict  of  the  Afghans  and 
the  Mahrattas.— Great  defeat  of  the  latter  at 
Panniput.— Fall  of  the  shattered  Moghul  em- 
pire.— The  state  of  things  which  invited 
British  conquest.— On  the  death  of  Nadir 
Shah,  who  was  numiered  in  1747,  his  Afghan 
kingdom  was  acquired  by  a  native  chief,  Ahmed 
AlMtalee,  who,  first  a  prisoner  and  a  slave  to 
Nadir  Shah,  had  become  one  of  the  trusted 
officers  of  his  court  and  army.  "AJimed  Ab- 
dalee  had  acquired  so  great  an  ascendency 
among  the  troops  that  upon  this  event  [the  death 
of  Nadir  Shah]  several  commanders  and  their 
followers  joined  his  standard;  and  he  drew  oft 
towanl  his  own  country.  He  fell  in  with  and 
seized  a  convoy  of  treasure,  which  was  proceed- 
ing to  the  camp.  This  enabled  him  to  engage 
in  iiis  pay  a  still  larger  body  of  his  countrymen. 


lie  iiroclaimeil  himself  king  of  the  Afghaunsj 
and  took  IhetithMif  Doordowran,  or  pearl  of  the 
age,  which  being  corrupted  into  Dooranee  [or 
Duranee),  gave  one  of  their  names  to  himself 
and  his  Alxlallees.  He  marched  towards  Canda- 
har,  which  submitted  to  his  arms;  and  next  pro- 
ceeded to  ("abul  .  .  .  and  this  provinet^  also  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Afghaun."  Lahore  was 
next  added  to  his  dominmns,  and  he  then,  in 
1747,  invaded  India,  intent  upon  the  capture  of 
Delhi;  but  met  with  sufficient  resistance  to  dis- 
courage his  undertaking,  and  fell  back  toCabul. 
In  1748,  and  again  in  1741),  he  passed  the  In- 
dus, and  made  himself  luaster  of  the  Pun- 
jab. In  175.5-0  he  marched  to  Delhi,  which 
opened  its  gates  to  him  and  received  him, 
pretendedly  as  a  guest,  but  really  as  a  mas- 
ter. A  jjlague  breaking  out  in  his  army 
caused  him  to  return  to  his  own  country.  He 
"left  his  son  Governor  of  Lahore  and  Multan ; 
disordered  by  revolutions,  wasted  and  turbulent. 
A  chief  .  .  .  incited  the  Seiks  [Sikhs]  to  join 
him  in  molesting  the  Dooranees ;  and  they  gained 
several  important  udvantajfcs  over  their  prin- 
cipal comnuinders.  They  invited  the  Mahratta 
generals,  Uagonaut  Ilaow,  Shumsheer  Bahadur, 
and  Holkar,  who  liad  advanced  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Delhi,  to  join  them  in  driving  the 
Abdalees  from  Lahore.  No  occupation  could  be 
more  agreeable  to  the  I^Iahrattas.  After  taking 
Sirhind,  they  advanced  to  Lahore,  where  the  Ab- 
dalce  Prince  made  but  a  feeble  resist4ince  and  fled. 
This  event  put  them  in  possessicm  of  both  JIul- 
tan  and  Lahore.  .  .  .  The  whole  Indian  conti- 
nent appeared  now  about  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  Mahrattas.  .  .  .  Ahmed  Shah  [the  Abdalee, 
or  Dooranee]  was  not  only  roused  by  the  loss  of 
his  two  provinces,  and  the  disgrace  imprinted  on 
Ins  arms,  but  he  was  invited  by  the  chiefs  and 
people  of  Hindustan,  groaning  under  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Mahrattas,  to  march  to  their  succour 
and  become  their  King.  .  .  .  For  some  days  the 
Dooranees  hovered  round  the  Mahratta  camp; 
when  the  Mahrattas,  who  were  distressed  for 
provisions,  came  out  and  offered  battle.  Their 
army,  consisting  of  80,000  veteran  cavalry,  was 
almost  wholly  destroyed;  and  Duttah  Sindia, 
their  General,  was  among  the  slain.  A  detach- 
ment of  horse  sent  against  another  body  of  3Iah- 
rattas,  who  were  marauding  under  Holkar  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Secundra,  surprised  tht-m  so 
completely  that  Holkar  tied  naked,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  followers,  and  the  rest,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  prisoners  and  fugitives,  were  all  put  to 
the  sword.  During  the  rainy  season,  while  the 
Dooranee  Shah  was  quartered  at  Secundra,  the 
news  of  this  disaster  and  disgrace  excited  the 
^lahrattas  to  tlie  greatest  exertions.  A  vast  army 
was  collected,  and  .  .  .  the  ^lahrattas  marched 
to  gratify  the  resentments,  and  fulfil  the  un- 
bounded hopes  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  They  arrived 
at  the  Jumna  before  it  was  sufflcieutly  fallen  to 
permit  cither  the  Mahrattas  on  the  other  side,  or 
the  Dooranees,  to  cross.  In  the  meantime  they 
marched  to  Delhi,  of  wliich  after  some  resistance 
they  took  possession;  plundered  it  with  their 
usual  rapacity,  tearing  away  even  the  gold  and 
silver  ornaments  of  the  palace;  proclaimed  Sul- 
tan Jewan  Bukht,  the  son  of  Alee  Gohur  [or 
Shah  Alum,  absent  son  of  the  late  nominal  Em- 
peror at  Delhi,  Alumgeer  II.,  who  had  recently 
been  put  to  death  by  his  own  vizir],  Emperor; 
and  named  Sujah  ad  Dowlah,  Nabob  of  Oude, 
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his  Vizir.  Iinpiiticnt  at  iiitcliijfonrp  of  tlirsc  iinil 
Home  otlicr  traiiSiictloiiH,  AIiiiumI  Siiuli  Nwnin  tlif 
Juiiiim,  still  tli-cnu'd  iiiipaHsiil)lc,  witii  his  nliolc 
army.  Tliis  daring  advt'iitun*,  and  tiic  rcint'in- 
l)rniici'  of  tho  late  (lisastrr,  HhiM)ii  tlic  coiirajic  of 
th«j  Malirattas;  and  they  entrenched  their  canip 
on  u  plain  near  I'annii)ut.  The  Dooranee,  liav- 
Inj;  Hurrounde(l  tlieir  position  with  parties  of 
troops,  to  i)revent  tlie  pa8.sajjfe  of  supplies,  eon- 
tented  liiniself  for  some  days  witli  sl\irmisliin>r. 
At  last  \w  tried  an  a.ssa\ilt ;  when  tlie  Hohilla  in- 
fantry .  .  .  forced  their  way  into  tlie  Mahratta 
works,  and  liiilwant  Haow  witli  other  chiefs  was 
killed;  hut  night  put  an  end  to  tin*  contliet. 
Meanwhile  scarcity  prevailed  and  filth  accunm 
lated  in  the  ]SIahratta  camp.  The  vii;;ilanee  of 
Ahmed  intercepted  their  convoys.  In  a  little 
time  faniin(!  and  iH-stilenco  raged.  A  battle  be- 
came the  only  resource  [January  7,  KUlj.  The 
Abdalee  restrained  his  troops  till  the  Mahrattaf; 
had  advanced  a  consi(leral)le  waj'  from  their 
works;  when  he  rushed  iipon  them  with  so  much 
rapidity  as  left  tliem  hardly  any  time  for  using 
tlicir  camion.  The  Hhaow  was  killed  early  in 
tluMvctioii;  confusion  soon  i)ervadetl  the  army, 
and  a  dreadful  carnage  ensued.  The  tield  was 
lloated  with  blood.  Twentj'-two  thousand  men 
and  women  w(!re  taken  prisoners.  Of  those  who 
escaped  from  the  Held  of  battle,  tlie  greater  i)art 
were  butchered  by  the  people  of  the  country, 
who  had  suffered  from  their  depre<lations.  Ot 
an  army  of  140,000  horse,  commanded  by  the 
most  celebrated  generals  of  the  nation,  onlj*  three 
chiefs  of  any  rank,  and  a  mere  residue  of  tlie 
troops,  found,  their  way  to  Deccan.  The  Door- 
anee Shah  made  but  little  u.sc  of  this  mighty 
victory.  After  remaining  a  few  months  at 
Delhi,  he  recognized  Alee  Oohur  as  Emperor,  by 
the  title  of  Shah  Auluin  II. ;  and  entrusting  Nu- 
jeeb  ad  Dowlah  with  the  superintendence  of 
affairs,  till  his  master  should  return  from  Ben- 
gal, he  marched  back  to  Ids  capital  of  Cabul  in 
the  end  of  the  year  17(10  [17«1].  With  Aulum- 
geer  II.  the  empire  of  the  Moguls  may  be  justly 
considered  i\i  having  arrived  at  its  close.  The 
unhappy  Prince  who  now  received  the  name  of 
Emperor,  and  who,  after  a  life  of  misery  and 
disa.ster,  ended  his  days  a  pensioner  of  English 
merchants,  never  possessed  a  sufficient  degree  of 
power  to  consider  himself  for  one  moment  as 
master  of  the  throne. "  —  J.  Mill,  Hint,  of  Britinh 
India,  hk.  3,  ch.  4  (p.  2).  —"The  words  'wonder- 
ful,' 'strange,'  are  often  applied  to  great  his- 
torical events,  and  there  is  no  event  to  which 
they  have  been  applied  more  freely  than  to  our 
[the  English]  conquest  of  India.  .  .  .  But  the 
event  was  not  wonderful  in  a  sense  that  it  is 
dilHcult  to  discover  adequate  causes  by  which  it 
could  have  been  produced.  If  we  begin  by  re- 
marking that  authority  in  India  had  fallen  on 
tlie  ground  through  tiie  decay  of  the  Mogul  Em- 
pire, that  it  lay  there  waiting  to  be  picked  up 
by  somebody,  and  that  all  over  India  in  that 
period  adventurers  of  one  kind  or  another  were 
foum'.ing  Empires,  it  is  really  not  surprising  that 
a  mercantile  corporation  which  had  monej'  to 
pay  a  mercenarj'  force  should  be  able  to  compete 
wiUi  other  adventurers,  nor  yet  that  it  should 
outstrip  all  its  competitors  by  bringing  into  the 
field  English  military  science  and  generalship, 
especially  when  it  was  backed  over  and  over 
ajfain  by  the  whole  power  anil  credit  of  England 
and  directed  by  English  statesmen.  .  .  .  Eng- 


land did  not  in  the  strict  sens4'  coiwiuer  India, 
but  .  .  .  (erlaiii  Englishmen,  who  ha|)peiied  to 
reside  in  India  at  the  time  when  tli<>  .Mogul  Em- 
nire  fell,  had  a  fortune  like  that  of  llyder  Ali  or 
Kunjeet  Singh  and  rose  to  supn'iiie  power 
there." — ,1.  \{.  Seeley,  The  HxjHiimiuu  of  Kiig- 
liiiiil,  roiirni'  2,  li't't.  }). 

Almoin:  J.  (}.  DulT,  Ilint.  of  the  Miihrnltnn, 
r.  2,  ch.  2-5.— (}.  B.  .Malleson.  Ilht.  <f  Af/hnnin- 
tiiii,  ch.  8. —  II.  G.  Keeue,  MaiUinta  Jlio  <SV«f//(i»V», 
<•//.  2. 

A.  D.  1755-1757.— Capture  of  Calcutta  bv 
Surajah  Dowlah. — The  tragedy  of  the  Black 
Hole.— Clive's  recovery  of  the  r  ort  and  settle- 
ment.—  ('live  remained  three  j-ears  in  England, 
where  he  sought  an  election  to  Parliament,  as  a 
supporter  of  Fox,  but  was  unseated  by  the 
Tories.  On  siilTering  this  disapi>ointment,  ho 
reentered  the  service  of  the  East  India  t'om- 
jiany,  as  governor  of  Fort  St.  David,  with  the 
commi.s.sion  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  British 
armj',  received  from  the  king,  and  returned  to 
India  in  175").  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Fort  St. 
David,  "he  received  intelligence  which  called 
forth  all  the  energy  of  his  bold  and  active  mind. 
Of  till!  provinces  which  had  been  subject  to 
the  house  of  Tamerlane,  the  wealthiest  was  Ben- 
gal. No  part  of  India  possessed  such  natural 
advantages  both  for  agriculture  and  for  com- 
merce. .  .  .  The  great  commercial  companies  of 
Europe  had  long  pos.sessed  factories  in  Bengal. 
The  French  were  settled,  as  they  still  are,  at 
Chandernagore  on  the  lloogley.  Higher  up  the 
stream  the  i)utcli  trades  held  Chinsurah.  Nearer 
to  the  sea,  the  English  had  built  Fort  William. 
A  church  and  ample  warehouses  rose  in  the 
vicinity.  A  row  of  spacious  houses,  belonging 
to  the  chief  factors  of  the  East  India  Company, 
lined  the  banks  of  the  river;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  sjirung  up  a  large  and  busy  na- 
tive town,  where  some  Hindoo  merchants  of 
great  opulence  had  fixed  their  abode.  But  the 
tract  now  covered  by  the  palaces  of  Chowringhee 
contained  only  a  few.  miserable  huts  thatched 
with  straw.  A  jungle,  abandoned  to  water-fowl 
and  alligators,  covered  the  site  of  the  present 
Citadel,  and  the  Course,  which  is  now  daily 
crowded  at  sunset  with  the  gayest  equipages  of 
Calcutta.  For  the  ground  on  which  the  settle- 
ment stood,  the  English,  like  other  great  land- 
holders, paid  rent  to  the  government;  and  they 
were,  like  other  great  landholders,  permitted  to 
exercise  a  certain  jurisdiction  within  their  do- 
main. The  great  province  of  Bengal,  together 
Avith  Orissa  and  Bahar,  had  long  been  governed 
bj  a  viceroy,  whom  the  English  called  Aliverdy 
Khan,  and  who,  like  the  other  viceroys  of  the 
>Iogul,  had  become  virtually  Independent.  He 
died  in  1756,  and  the  sovereignty  descended  to 
his  grandson,  a  youth  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
who  bore  the  name  of  Surajah  Dowlah.  .  .  . 
From  a  child  Surajah  Dowlah  had  hated  the 
English.  It  was  his  whim  to  do  so;  and  his 
whims  were  never  opposed.  He  had  also  formed 
a  very  exaggerated  notion  of  the  wealth  which 
might  be  obtained  by  plundering  them;  and  his 
feeble  and  uncultivated  mind  was  incapable  of 
perceiving  that  the  riches  of  Calcutta,  had  they 
been  even  greater  than  he  imagined,  would  not 
compensate  him  for  what  he  must  lose,  if  the 
European  trade,  of  which  Bengal  was  a  chief 
.seat,  should  be  driven  by  his  violence  to  some 
other    quarter.     Pretexts    for  a   quarrel    were 
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n>a(lily  foiiml.  The  KiiKliHii,  in  rxpcc-tution  >• '  u 
war  witli  Friiiicc,  litul  Im'^cuii  Id  fortify  tli  Ir 
w'ttlfiiii'iit  \vitii(iiil  Hprciui  ixrtnlHHiiiii  from  tlic 
Naltoli.  A  ricli  imlivr.  wlimii  lie  l<>iii;ttl  to  pliin 
tliT.  IiikI  tulicn  nfiif^c  tit  Calciiltii,  anil  lia<l  tut 
Imcii  tlciivcntl  ..ji.  On  siicli  >.'rnnii(lH  at*  these 
Hiirajali  I><i\vliili  inarclied  witli  a  unial,  army 
affaiiiHt  Fort  Willlatn.  Tlie  MervaiitHof  tlic  Coin 
iiany  at  Madras  liad  been  forced  liy  Dnpleix  to 
iieconu'  Htntennien  and  soldiers,  'fliosi!  in  Men 
ffal  were  still  mere  traders,  and  were  terrified 
atid  iM'wildered  bv  the  approaehinu  danjjer.  .  .  . 
The  fort  was  tak»'-n  |.Iiine  2(»,  IIM]  after  a  feeble 
n'sistancc ;  and  K^i'iit  nuitilK^'rH  of  the  Knutllsh 
fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  comiuerorH.  The 
Naltol)  seated  himself  witli  re^ai  ])omp  in  tlie 
i)rinii|tid  liall  of  the  factory,  and  ordered  Mr. 
tlolwcll,  tlu!  first  ill  rank  among  the  prisoners,  to 
Ih-  broii^nht  before  him.  His  Highness  talked 
ulioiit  tlie  insolence  of  the  Hnglish,  and  Kruiniiled 
at  the  Hinallness  of  the  treasure  which  he  had 
found;  but  promised  to  sparv^  their  lives,  and  re- 
tired to  rest.  Then  was  committed  that  great 
crime,  memorable  for  its  singular  atrocity, 
memoraltle  for  the  tremendous  retribution  liy 
which  it  was  followed.  The  Knglish  captives 
were  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  guards,  and  the 
guards  determined  to  8<'cure  them  for  the  niglit 
in  the  prison  of  the  garrison,  a  chamber  known 
by  the  fearful  name  of  the  Hlack  Hole.  Even 
for  a  single  Kuropean  malefactor,  that  dungeon 
would,  in  hu;-1i  a  climate,  have  been  too  close 
and  narrow.  Tlie  space  was  only  twenty  feet 
Hcjuare.  The  air-lioles  were  small  and  olistriicted. 
It  was  the  summer  solstice,  tlie  season  when  the 
tierc(!  heat  of  Uengal  can  scan  el  v  be  rendered 
toleriibh'  to  natives  of  England  by  iofty  halls  and 
by  the  constant  waving  of  fans.  The  number  of 
the  prisoners  was  140.  When  they  were  ordered 
to  enter  the  cell,  tliey  iinagined  that  the  soldiers 
were  joking;  and,  being  in  high  spirits  on  ac- 
count of  the  promise  of  tlic  Nabob  to  spare  their 
lives,  they  laughed  and  jested  at  the  absurdity 
of  the  notion.  They  soon  discovered  tlieir  luis- 
tjike.  They  expostulated;  they  entreated;  but 
in  vain,  l^lie  guards  threatened  to  cut  down  all 
■who  liesitated.  Tlic  captives  were  driven  into 
the  cell  at  the  point  of  tie  sword,  and  the  door 
was  instantly  shut  and  locketi  tipon  them. 
Nothing  in  history  or  fiction,  not  even  tlie  story 
which  Ugolino  told  in  the  sea  of  everlasting  ice. 
after  he  had  wiped  liis  bloody  lips  on  the  scalp 
of  his  murderer,  approaches  the  horrors  whicli 
were  recounted  by  the  few  survivors  of  that 
night.  They  crieti  for  mercy.  They  strove  to 
burst  the  door.  Ilohvcll  wlio,  even  in  tliat  ex- 
tremity, retiiined  some  presentee  of  mind,  ofTered 
large  liribes  to  the  gaolers.  But  the  answer  was 
that  nothing  could  be  done  without  the  Nabob's 
ordei-8,  that  the  Nabob  was  asleep,  and  that  he 
would  be  angry  if  anybody  woke  him.  Then 
the  prisoners  went  mad  with  despair.  They 
trampled  each  otlier  down,  fought  for  the  places 
at  the  windows,  fought  for  the  pittance  of  water 
with  which  the  cruel  mercy  of  the  murderers 
mocked  their  agonies,  raved,  prayed,  blasphemed, 
implored  the  guards  to  lire  among  them.  The 
gaolers  in  the  mean  time  held  lights  to  the  bars, 
and  shouted  with  laughter  at  the  frantic  strug- 
gles of  their  victims.  At  length  the  tumult 
died  away  in  low  gaspings  and  moanings.  The 
day  bn)ke.  The  Nabob  had  slept  olT  his  debauch, 
anil  permitted  the  door  to  be  opened.    But  it  was 


somi!  time  before  the  Noldiers  could  make  a  lano 
for  the  Hurvivors,  by  piling  up  on  each  side  the 
heaps  of  c(irps4>M  on  which  the  burning  <  liinato 
had  already  iH-giin  to  do  its  loatlisuiiie  work. 
Whin  at  length  a  passage  was  iiiadc,  twenty- 
three  ghastly  figures,  such  as  their  own  inothi^rH 
would  not  have  known,  staggered  one  by  one 
out  of  the  charncl  house.  A  pit  was  iiiHtantly 
dug.  The  dead  bodies,  ISIJ  in  number,  were 
flung  into  it  promiscuously  and  covered  up.  .  .  . 
One  Knglisliwoman  had  surviveii  that  night. 
She  was  placed  in  the  harem  of  the  I'linco  at 
.Moorshedabiui.  Surajali  Dowlah,  in  tli<>  mean 
time,  sent  letters  to  his  nominal  sovereign  at 
Delhi,  describing  the  late  con(|ucst  in  the  most 
pompous  language.  He  placed  a  garrison  in 
Fort  William,  forliade  Englishmen  to  <lwcll  in 
tlie  neighbourhood,  and  directed  that,  in  memory 
of  his  great  actions,  Calcutta  should  thencefor- 
ward be  called  Alinagore,  that  is  to  say,  the  Port 
of  Ood.  In  Auuust  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Cal- 
cutta reached  Aliidras,  and  excited  the  fiercest 
and  bitterest  resentment.  Tlie  cry  of  the  whole 
settlement  was  for  vengeance.  Witliin  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence 
it  was  determined  that  an  eX|)edition  should  l)c 
sent  to  the  Hoogley,  and  that  ('live  should  be  at 
the  heiul  of  the  land  forces.  The  naval  iirniii- 
ment  was  under  the  (command  of  Admiral  Wat- 
s<m.  Nine  hundred  English  infantry,  line  troops 
and  full  of  spirit,  and  1,5(K)  sepoys,  composed 
the  artiiy  whicli  sailed  to  punish  a  Prince  wlio 
had  more  subjects  than  Lewis  XV.  or  tlie  Em- 
press .Maria  Tli(;resa.  In  (October  tlie  expedition 
sailed;  but  it  had  to  make  its  way  against  ad- 
verse winds,  and  did  not  reach  Bengal  till  De- 
cember. The  Niiliob  was  revelling  in  fancied 
security  at  Moorshedabad.  He  was  so  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  state  of  foreign  couiitrifs 
that  he  often  used  to  say  that  there  were  not  ten 
thousand  men  in  all  Europi^;  and  it  had  never 
occurred  to  him  as  j)ossil)le,  that  the  English 
would  dare  to  invade  his  dominions.  But, 
tliougli  undisturbed  by  any  fear  of  their  military 
power,  he  began  to  miss  them  greatly.  His 
revenues  fell  off.  .  .  .  He  was  already  ilisposed 
to  permit  the  company  to  resume  its  mercantile 
operations  in  his  country,  when  he  received  the 
news  that  an  English  armament  was  in  the 
Hoogley.  He  instantly  orilered  all  his  troops  to 
assemble  at  Moorshedal)ad,  and  marclicd  towards 
Calcutta.  Clive  had  commenced  operations  with 
his  usual  vigour.  He  took  Budgebudge,  routed 
the  garrison  of  Fort  William,  recovered  Cal- 
cutta, stormed  and  sacked  Hoogley.  The  Na- 
bob, already  disposed  to  make  some  concessions 
to  tiie  English,  was  conlirined  in  his  pacific  dis- 
position by  these  proofs  of  their  power  and 
spirit.  He  accordingly  made  overtures  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  invading  armament,  and  offered  to 
restore  the  factory,  and  to  give  compensation  to 
those  whom  he  had  despoiled.  Clive's  profession 
was  war;  and  he  felt  that  there  was  something 
discreditable  in  an  accommodation  with  Surajah 
Dowlah.  But  his  power  was  limited.  .  .  .  The 
promises  of  the  Nabob  were  large,  the  chances 
of  a  contest  doubtful;  and  Clive  consented  to 
treat,  though  he  expressed  his  regret  that  things 
should  not  be  concluded  in  so  glorious  a  manner 
as  he  could  have  wished.  With  tliis  negotiation 
commences  a  new  chapter  in  the  life  of  Clive. 
Hitherto  ne  had  been  merely  a  soldier  carrying 
into  effect,  with  eminent  ability  and  valour,  the 
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pliins  of  ntlirrH.     llciucfurth  lie  1*  to  !»•  cJiictly 
r<-^iirilc<l  iiM  II  slutcsiiiuii ;  mid  IiIh  iiiililiiry  inovr 
iiii'iitH  itrc  til  III-  ciiiisidcri'il  uh  Hulinrilinutc  tn  liis 
piililiciil  (loHigiiH.  ' — Lord   Maciiidiiy,  Lord  C/iir 
(  Hmmoi/m). 

Al.wtiN:  HIr  J.  Malcolm,  Ufe  »f  hml  (Viir, 
eh.  'A{r.  1).— J.  Mill.  lliKf.  of  hiitifh  India,  hk. 
4.  rh.  !J  (r.  !»).— 11.  K.  HimU-fd,  Kr/iotn  from.  Did 
Viildittii,  eh.  1. 

A.  D.  1757.— A  Treacherous  conipiracy 
against  Suraiah  Dowlah. — His  overthrow  at 
the  battle  of  Plassejr.— The  counterfeit  Treaty 
with  Omichund. — Elevation  of  Meer  Jaffier  to 
the  Subahdar's  throne. —  The  uiisutisfuctory 
trriity  entered  into  with  Suriijidi  Dowlidi  hud 
lieeii  preHwd  upon  Clive  by  the  ("ideuttii  nier 
cliantH,  who  "thought  the  alliance  would  en- 
able them  to  get  rid  of  the  rival  French  station 
at  Chandernagore.  The  Snbahdar  gavt;  adniilit 
ful  answer  to  their  i)roi)o.mil  to  attaeli  this  set- 
tlement, which  (live  interpreted  as  an  assent. 
Tlie  French  were  overpowered,  and  surrendered 
their  fort.  Surajah  Dowlah  was  now  indignant 
against  his  recent  allies;  and  sought  the  friend- 
ship of  the  French  ollicers.  Clive,  called  by  the 
natives  'the  daring  in  war,'  was  also  the  most 
adroit,  and, —  for  the  trutii  cannot  \w  disguised, 
—  the  most  unscrupulous  in  jxilicy.  The  Knglisii 
resident  at  the  Court  of  Sloorshedabad,  under 
Clive's  instructions,  enciouragcd  a  conspiracy  to 
depose  the  Hubahdar,  and  to  raise  his  general, 
Meer  JalHer,  to  the  sujireme  power.  A  Hindoo 
of  great  wealth  and  influence,  Omicliund,  en- 
gaged in  tills  conspiracy.  After  it  had  proceeded 
so  I'ar  as  to  become  the  subject  of  a  treaty  be- 
tween a  Select  Committee  at  ('alcutta  and  ^[eer 
Jallier,  Omichund  demanded  that  a  c(mditiori 
sliduld  be  inserted  in  that  treaty,  to  i)ay  him 
thirty  lacs  of  rupees  as  a  reward  for  his  service. 
The  merchants  at  Calcutta  desired  the  largest 
share  of  any  donation  from  .Meer  Jallier,  as  a 
consideration  for  themselves,  and  were  by  no 
means  willing  that  .€300, 000  should  go  to  a  crafty 
Hindoo.  Clive  suggested  an  expedient  to  secure 
Omichund's  fldelity,  and  yet  not  to  comply  with 
his  demands  —  to  have  two  treaties  drawn;  a  real 
ov".  on  red  paper,  a  fictitious  <me  on  white.  TIu- 
white  treaty  was  to  be  shown  to  Omichund,  and 
he  was  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  that  he  had  been 
l)roperly  cared  for.  Clive  and  tlie  Committee 
signed  this;  as  well  as  the  red  treaty  which  was 
to  go  to  Meer  Jaffler.  Ailmiral  Watson  refused 
to  sign  the  treacherous  document.  On  the  li)tli 
of  jSIay,  1773,  Clive  stood  up  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  defend  himself  upon  this 
charge  against  him,  amongst  other  accusations. 
He  boldly  acknowledged  that  the  stratagem  of 
the  two  treaties  was  his  invention ;  — that  admiral 
Watson  did  not  sign  it;  but  that  he  should  have 
thought  himself  authorised  to  sign  for  him  in 
conse([uencc  of  a  conversation ;  that  the  person 
who  did  sign  thought  ho  had  suiHcient  authority 
for  so  doing.  'He  (Clive)  forged  admiral  Wat- 
son's name,  says  lord  Macaulay.  .  .  .  The  cour- 
age, the  perseverance,  the  unconquerable  energy 
of  Clive  have  furnished  examples  to  many  in 
India  who  have  emulated  his  true  glory.  Thank 
God,  the  innate  integrity  of  the  British  charac- 
ter has,  for  the  most  part,  preserved  \is  from 
such  exhibitions  of  'true  jjolicy  and  justice.' 
The  English  resident,  Mr.  Watts,  left  Moorshcd- 
abad.  Clive  wrote  a  letter  of  defiance  to  Sura- 
jah Dowlah,  and  marched  towards  his  capital. 


The  Subahdar  had  come  forth  from  his  city,  aa 
populous  as  the  l.onilun  of  a  century  ago,  to  an- 
nihilate the  paltry  iiniiy  of  l.tXN)  Knglish.  and 
llii'ir '.J.OtMlSepoysdisciplini'd  liy  Knglish  otilcers. 
who  dared  to  encounter  Ids  (lO.iXM*.  He  reached 
the  village  of  IMiissey  with  all  the  panoply  of 
oriental  warfare.  His  artillery  alone  appeared 
sufllcient  to  sweep  away  those  who  brought  oedv 
eight  Held  pii'ces  and  two  howitzers  to  meet  hm 
llfty  heavy  guns.  Kaeh  gun  was  drawn  by  lorty 
yoke  of  oxen;  and  a  trained  elephant  was  hihind 
I'uch  gun  to  urge  it  ovt-r  rough  ground  or  up 
steep  ascents.  .Meer  .latlier  had  not  performed 
his  promise  to  join  tlu!  Knglish  witli  a  division 
of  the  Subahdar's  army.  It  was  a  time  of  terri- 
ble anxiety  with  th(!  Knglish  conmiander.  Should 
he  venture  to  give  biutU'  without  the  aiil  of  a 
native  force?  Hesubmltted  hisdoubt  toa  Coun- 
cil of  Wa-  Twelve  oflicers,  himself  amongst 
the  number,  voted  for  delay.  Seven  voted  tor 
instant  action.  Clive  reviewed  the  argunu-nts 
on  each  side,  and  finally  cast  away  his  doubts. 
He  determined  to  fight,  without  which  dejiarture 
from  the  opinion  of  the  nuijority,  he  afterwanls 
said,  the  English  woidd  never  have  been  mastera 
of  Bengal.  On  the  'iimX  of  .lune  [IT")?],  his 
litth;  army  marched  fifteen  ndles,  pa.s.sed  the 
Hooghlv,  and  alone  o'clmk  of  the  morning  of 
the  '23r(l  rested  under  tlu;  mangoe-trees  of  I'las- 
sey.  As  the  day  broke,  the  vast  legions  of  the 
Subahdar,—  15,(100  cavalry,  45,000  infantry,— 
some  armed  with  muskets,  some  with  bows  and 
arrows,  began  to  surround  the  inangot'-groveand 
the  hunting-lodge  where  Clive  had  watched 
through  the  night.  There;  was  a  cannonadi;  for 
several  hours.  The  great  guns  of  Surajah  Dow- 
lah did  little  execution.  The  small  field-pieces 
of  ("live  were  well  served.  One  of  the  chief 
Mohanunedan  leaders  having  fallen,  di.sorder  en- 
sued, and  the  Subahdar  was  advised  to  retreat. 
He  himself  fled  upon  a  swift  camel  to  Moorsheda- 
bad.  When  the  British  forces  began  to  pursue, 
the  victory  became  complete.  Meer  .lalHer 
joined  the  conquerors  the  next  day.  Surajah 
Dowlah  did  not  consider  him.self  safe  in  his  capi- 
tal ;  and  he  preferred  to  seek  the  protection  of  11 
French  detachment  at  Patna.  He  escaped  from 
his  palace  disguised;  ascended  the  Ganges  in  a 
small  boat;  and  faiuied  himself  secure.  A  peas- 
ant whose  ears  he  had  cut  off  recognised  his  op- 
jiressor,  and  with  some  soldiers  brought  him 
l)ack  to  Jloorshedabad.  In  his  presence-chamber 
now  sat  Meer  Jallier,  to  whose  knus  the  wretched 
youth  crawled  for  mercy.  That  night  Surajah 
Dowlah  was  piurdered  in  his  pr'son,  by  the 
orders  of  Meer  JatHer'sson,  a  boy  as  bhxMl-thii'sty 
as  himself." — C.  Knight,  Pop.  Hist,  of  Kng.,  0. 
0,  eh.  14. 

Also  in:  O.  B.  Malleson,  Founders  of  the  Tii- 
diiiii  Empire:  ('lire,  eh.  8-10. — The  same,  Iy)rd 
Vlire  (Rulers  of  fndia). — The  same,  J)eeisi re  Bat- 
tles of  Iiulid,  eh.  3. — E.  Thornton,  Hist,  of  Jirit- 
inh  Empire  in  Indiit,  v.  1,  e/i.  4. 

A.  D.  1757-1772. — Clive's  Administration  in 
Bengal. — Decisive  war  with  the  Moghul  Em- 
peror and  the  Nawab  of  Oudh. — English  Su- 
premacy established. —  "Tlie  battle  of  Plassey 
was  fought  on  June  23,  1757,  an  anniversary 
afterwards  remembered  when  the  Mutiny  of  1857 
was  at  its  height.  History  has  agreed  to  adopt 
this  date  as  the  beginning  of  the  British  Empire 
in  the  East.  But  the  ir  mediate  results  of  the 
victory  were  comparatively  sn.all,  and  several 
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yeiirs  passed  in  Imnl  fighting  before  oven  the  Bon 
giilis  would  iidniit  tlie  superiority  of  tiie  Britisli 
amis.  For  the  moment,  howtner,  all  opposition 
was  at  an  end.  Ciive,  attain  following  in  the 
steps  of  Dupleix,  i)lace(j  Mir  Jafar  upon  the 
Viceregal  throne  at  Murshidabad,  being  jareful 
to  ol)tain  a  jjatent  of  investiture  from  the  Mu 
glial  court.  Enormous  sums  were  exacted  from 
Mir  Jafar  as  the  i)rice  of  his  elevation.  ...  At 
the  .same  time,  the  Nawab  made  a  grant  to  the 
Company  of  the  zamindari  or  landholder's  rights 
over  an  extensive  tractof  country  round  Calcutta, 
now  known  as  the  District  of  the  Twenty-fwir 
Parganas.  The  area  of  this  tract  was  883  square 
miles.  In  1757  the  Com i)any  obtained  only  the 
zamindari  rights — i.  e.,  tlie  rights  to  collect  the 
cultivator's  rents,  with  the  revenue  jurisdicticm 
attached  [see  l)elow :  A.  I).  1785-17931.  The  su- 
perior lordship,  or  riglit  to  receive  the  land  tax, 
remained  with  the  Nawab.  But  in  1759,  this  also 
was  granted  by  the  Delhi  Emperor,  the  nominal 
Suzerain  of  the  Nawab,  in  favour  of  Clivc;,  who 
thus  became  the  landlord  of  liis  own  masters, 
the  (lompany.  .  .  .  Lord  Clive's  claims  to  the 
property  as  feudal  Suzerain  over  the  Company 
were  contested  in  1764;  and  on  the  23d  June,  17(55, 
when  he  returned  to  Bengal,  a  new  deed  was 
issued,  conlirming  the  unconditional  jagir  to 
Lord  Clive  for  ten  years,  with  reversion  after- 
wards to  the  Company  in  perpetuity.  ...  In 
1758,  Clive  was  appointed  bv  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors the  til  St  Governor  of  ..;:  <he  Company's 
settlements  m  Bengal.  Two  jjowers  threatened 
liostilities.  On  the  west,  the  ShahzaUa  or  Im- 
perial jirince,  known  aftCi  wards  as  the  Emperor 
Shah  Alam  with  a  mixed  army  of  Afghans  and 
3Iarhattas,  and  supported  by  the  Nawab  "W'azir 
of  Oudh,  was  advancing  his  own  claims  to  the 
Province  of  Jiengal.  In  the  south,  the  influence 
of  the  French  under  Lally  and  Bu.ssy  was  over- 
shadowing the  British  at  Madras.  The  name  of 
Clive  exercis«'d  a  decisive  effect  in  l)oth  direc- 
tions. Mir  Jafar  was  anxious  to  buy  off  the 
Shahzada,  who  had  already  invested  Patna.  But 
Clive  marched  in  person  to  the  rescue,  with  an 
army  of  only  450  Europeans  and  2,500  sepoys, 
and  the  Mughal  army  disper.sed  without  striking 
a  blow.  In  the  same  year,  Clive  despatched  a 
force  southwards  under  Colonel  Forde,  which  re- 
captured Masidipatam  from  the  French,  and  per- 
manently estiiblished  British  influence  through- 
out the  Northern  Circars,  and  at  the  court  of 
Haidarabad.  lie  next  attacked  the  Dutch,  the 
only  other  European  nation  who  might  yet  prove 
a  rival  to  the  English.  He  defeated  them  both 
by  laud  and  water ;  and  their  settlement  at  Chin- 
aurah  existed  thenceforth  only  on  sufferance. 
From  1760  to  1765,  Clive  was  in  England,  lie 
had  left  no  system  of  government  in  Bengal,  but 
merely  the  tradition  that  unlimited  sums  of 
money  might  be  extmcted  from  the  natives  by 
the  terror  of  the  English  name.  In  1701,  it  was 
found  expedient  and  profitable  to  dethrone  Mir 
Jafar,  the  English  Nawab  of  Murshidabad,  and 
to  subst'^Mte  his  son-in-law,  Mir  Ka.sim,  in  his 
place.  L  'his  occasion,  besides  private  dona- 
tions, the  English  received  a  grant  of  the  three 
Districts  of  Bi.rdwan,  Midnapur,  and  Chittagong, 
estimated  to  yield  a  nci  reveime  of  half  a  niillioix 
sterling.  But  Mir  Kasim  soon  began  to  show  a 
will  of  his  own,  and  to  cherish  dreams  of  inde- 
pendence. .  .  .  The  Nuwal)  alleged  that  his  civil 
authority  was  everywhere  set  at  nought.     The 


majority  of  the  Council  at  Calcutta  would  not 
listtsn  to  his  complaints.  The  Governor,  Mr.  Van- 
sittart,  and  ^^^fl^^b^^^,  tlien  a  junior  mem- 
ber of  Councu^Wmp^^To  effect  some  compro- 
ini.se.  But  the  controversy  had  become  too  hot. 
The  Nawab's  officers  fired  upon  an  English  boat, 
and  lorthwith  all  Bengal  rose  in  arms  [1763]. 
Two  thousand  of  our  sepoys  were  cut  to  pieces 
at  Patna;  about  200  Englishmen,  who  there  and 
in  other  various  i)arts  of  the  Province  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Muhammadan.s,  were  mas.sacred. 
But  as  soon  as  regular  warfare  commenced,  Mir 
Kasim  met  with  no  more  successes.  His  trained 
re,  '"Its  were  defeated  in  two  pitched  battles 
by  ...i.,  r  Adams,  at  Gheriah  and  at  Udha  nala; 
and  he  himself  took  refuge  with  the  Nawab 
AVazir  of  Oudh,  who  refu.sed  to  deliver  him  up. 
This  led  to  a  prolongation  of  the  war.  Shah 
Alam,  who  had  now  succeeded  his  father  as  Em- 
peror, and  Shuja-ud-Daula,  the  Nawab  Wazirof 
Oudh,  united  their  forces,  and  threatened  Patna, 
which  the  English  haii  recovered.  A  more  for- 
midable danger  appeared  in  the  English  camp, 
in  the  form  of  the  first  .sepoy  mutiny.  This  was 
(luelled  bj'  Major  (afterwards  Sir  Hector)  Munro, 
who  ordered  24  of  the  ringleaders  to  be  blown 
from  guns,  an  old  ^lughal  punishment.  In  1764, 
JIajor  3Iunro  won  the  decisive  battle  of  Baxar 
[or  BuxarJ,  which  laid  Oudh  at  the  feet  of  the 
conquerors,  and  brought  the  Mughal  Emperor 
as  a  suppliant  to  the  English  camp.  Meanwhile, 
the  Council  at  Calcutta  had  twice  found  the  op- 
portunity they  loved  of  selling  the  government 
of  Bengal  to  a  new  Nawab.  But  in  1765,  Clive 
(now  Baron  Clive  of  Plassey  in  the  peerage  of 
Ireland)  arrived  at  Calcutta,  as  Governor  of  Ben- 
gal for  the  second  time.  Two  landmarks  stand 
out  in  his  policy.  First,  he  sought  the  sid)- 
stance,  although  not  the  name,  of  territorial 
power,  under  the  fiction  of  a  grant  from  the 
Mughal  Emperor.  Second,  he  desired  to  purify 
the  Company'sserviee,  by  prohibitingillicit  gains, 
and  guaranteeing  a  reasonable  pay  from  honest 
sources.  In  neither  respect  were  his  plans  car- 
ried out  by  his  immediate  successors.  But  the 
beginning  of  our  Indian  rule  dates  from  this 
second  governorship  of  Clive,  as  our  military 
supremacy  had  dated  from  his  victory  at  Plassey. 
Clive  landed,  advanced  rapidly  up  from  Calcutta 
to  Allahabad,  and  there  settled  in  person  the  fate 
of  nearly  ha'f  of  India.  Oudh  was  given  back 
to  the  Nawab  Wazir,  on  condition  of  his  paying 
half  a  million  sterling  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  The  Provinces  of  Allahaba<l  and  Kora, 
forming  the  greater  part  of  the  Doab,  were 
handed  over  to  Shah  Alam  himself,  who  in  his 
turn  granted  to  the  Company  the  diwanior  fiscal 
administration  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  and 
also  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  Northern 
Circars.  A  puppet  Nawab  was  still  maintained 
at  jSIur.shidabad,  who  received  an  annual  allow- 
ance from  us  of  £600,000.  Half  that  amount, 
or  about  £300,000,  we  paid  to  the  Emperor  as 
tribute  from  Bengal.  Thus  was  constituted  the 
dual  system  of  g.)vernmeiit,  by  which  the  Eng- 
lish received  all  the  rei'cnues,  !^nd  undertook  to 
maintain  the  army ;  wlule  the  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, or  nizai'i'it,  was  vested  in  the  Nawab.  In 
Indian  phraseology,  *he  Compiiuy  was  diwanand 
the  Nawab  was  iiizam.  The  actual  collection  of 
the  revenues  still  "omained  for  some  years  iu 
the  hiucis  of  native  oiTicials.  .  .  .  Lord  Clivr 
quitted  India  for  the  third  and  last  time  in  1 .87. 
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Betwpcn  that  date  and  the  governorship  of  War- 
ren Hastings,  in  1772,  little  of  importance  occurred 
in  Bengal  beyond  the  terrible  famine  of  1770, 
whicii  is  otllciaily  reported  to  have  swept  away 
one-third  of  the  inhabitants.  The  dual  system 
of  government,  established  in  176r)  by  Clive,  had 
proved  a  failure.  Warren  Hastings,  a  tried  ser- 
vant of  the  Company,  distinguished  alike  for 
intelligence,  for  probity,  and  for  knowledge  of 
oriental  manners,  was  nominated  Governor  by  tlie 
Court  of  Directors,  with  express  instructions  to 
carry  out  a  predetermined  series  of  reforms.  In 
their  own  words,  the  Court  had  resolved  to 
'.stand  forth  as  diwan,  and  to  take  upon  them- 
selves, by  the  agency  of  their  own  servants,  the 
<!ntire  care  and  administration  of  the  revenues.' 
In  the  execution  of  this  plan,  Hastings  removed 
the  exchequer  from  Murshidabad  to  Calcutta, 
and  appointed  European  olflcers,  under  the  now 
familiar  title  of  Collectors,  to  superintend  the 
revenue  collections  and  preside  in  the  courts. 
Clive  had  laid  the  territorial  foundations  of  the 
British  Empire  in  Bengal.  Hastings  nniy  be 
said  to  have  created  a  British  administration  for 
that  Empire." — Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  India  (ar- 
ticle in  Imj>erial  Gazetteer  of  India,  v.  4),  ])p. 
4589-394. 

Also  in  :  W.  M.  Torrens,  Empire  in  Asia : 
How  we  came  by  it,  ch.  4-6. — Sir  C.  Wilson,  I/>rd 
Clive,  ch.  1-9. —  G.  B.  MiMoson,  Decinice  Battles 
■of  India,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  1758-1761.  — Overthrow  of  French 
<iomination  in  the  Carnatic. — The  decisive 
Battle  of  Wandivvash. — "  In  HoH  the  fortunes 
of  tlie  French  in  India  underwent  an  entire 
change.  In  April  a  French  fleet  arrived  at  Pon- 
dicherry.  It  brought  a  large  force  under  the 
■command  of  Count  de  Lally,  who  had  beep  ap- 
pointed Governor-General  of  the  French  posses- 
sions in  India.  .  .  .  No  sooner  had  he  landed  at 
Pondicherry  than  he  organised  i^.n  expedition 
jigainst  Fort  St.  David;  but  he  found  that  no 
preparations  had  been  made  by  the  French  au- 
thorities. There  was  a  want  alike  of  coolies, 
draught  cattle,  provisions,  and  ready  mone}'. 
But  th2  energy  of  Lally  overcame  all  obstacles. 
...  In  June,  1758,  Lally  captured  Fort  St.  Da- 
vid. He  then  prepared  to  capture  Madras  as  a 
preliminary  to  an  advance  on  Bengal.  He  re- 
called Bussy  from  the  Deklian  to  help  him  witli 
his  Indian  experiences;  and  lie  sent  the  Marquis 
<le  Contlans  to  succeed  Bussy  in  the  command  of 
the  Northern  Circars.  [A  strip  of  territory  on  the 
Coromandid  coast,  which  had  been  ceded  to  the 
French  in  1752  by  Salabut  Jung,  Nizam  of  the 
Deklian,  was  so  called;  it  stretched  along  600 
miles  of  seaboard,  from  the  Carnatic  frontier 
northwards.]  .  .  .  The  departure  of  Bussy  from 
the  Northern  Circars  was  disastrous  to  the  French. 
The  Raja  of  Vizianagram  revolted  against  the 
French  and  sent  to  Calcutta  for  help.  Clive  de- 
spatched an  English  force  to  the  Northern  Cir- 
cars, under  the  command  of  Colonel  Forde ;  and 
in  December,  1758,  Colonel  Forde  defeated  the 
French  under  Confians  [at  Condore,  or  Kondur, 
December  9],  and  prepared  to  recover  all  the 
English  factories  on  the  coast  whi'  h  had  been 
captured  by  Bus.sy.  Meanwhile  Count  de  Lally 
v.'iis  actively  engaged  at  Pondicherry  in  prepara- 
tions for  the  siege  of  Madras.  He  Ivoped  to  cap- 
ture Madras,  and  complete  the  destruction  of  the 
English  in  the  Carnatic ;  and  then  to  march  north- 
ward, capture  Calcutta,  and  expel  the  English 


from  Bengal.  .  .  .  Lally  reached  Madras  on  the 
12th  of  December,  1758,  and  at  once  took  pos- 
session of  Black  Town.  He  then  began  the 
siege  of  Fort  St.  George  with  a  vigour  and 
activity  whicli  commanded  the  respect  of  his 
enemies.  His  dilHculties  were  enormous.  .  .  . 
Even  the  gunpowder  was  nearly  exhausted.  At 
last,  on  the  16tli  of  February,  17r)9,  an  English 
tieet  arrived  at  Madras  under  Admiral  Pocock, 
and  Lally  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  Such 
was  the  state  of  party  feeling  amongst  the  French 
in  India,  that  the  retreat  of  Lally  from  Madras 
was  received  at  Pondicherry  with  ever}'  demon- 
stration of  joy.  The  career  of  Lally  in  India 
lasted  for  two  years  longer,  namely  from  Febru- 
ary, 1759,  to  February,  1761;  it  is  a  series  of 
hopeless  struggles  and  wearying  misfortunes. 
In  the  Dekhan,  Salabut  Jung  had  been  thrown 
into  the  utmost  alarm  by  the  departure  of  Bussy 
and  defeat  of  Contlans.  He  was  exposed  to  the 
intrigues  and  plots  of  his  younger  brotlier,  Ni- 
zam All,  and  he  despaired  of  obtaining  furtlier 
help  from  the  French.  Accordingly  he  opened 
up  negotiations  with  Colonel  Forde  and  the  Eng- 
lish. Forde  on  his  part  recovered  all  the  cap- 
tured factories  [taking  Masulipatam  by  storm, 
April  7,1759,  after  a  fortnight's  siege],  and  drove 
the  French  out  of  the  Northern  Circars.  He 
could  not  ho'.vever  interfere  in  the  domestic  af- 
fairs of  the  Deklian,  by  helping  Salabut  Jung 
against  Nizam  Ali.  In  1761  Salabut  Jung  was 
dethroned  and  placed  in  confinement;  and  Nizam 
Ali  ascended  the  throne  at  Hyderabad  as  ruler 
of  the  Dekhan.  In  the  Carnatic  the  French 
were  in  despair.  In  January,  1760,  Lally  was 
defeated  by  Colonel  Coote  at  Wandiwash,  be- 
tween Madras  and  Pondicherry.  Lally  opened 
up  negotiations  with  Hyder  Ali,  who  was  rising 
to  power  in  Mysore ;  but  Hyder  Ali  as  yet  couhl 
do  little  or  nothing.  At  the  end  of  1760  Colonel 
Coote  began  the  siege  of  Pondicherry.  Lally 
.  .  .  was  ill  in  health  and  worn  out  with  vexa- 
tion and  fatigue.  The  settlement  was  torn  by 
dissensions.  In  January,  1761,  the  garrison  was 
starved  into  a  capitulation,  and  the  town  and 
fortifications  were  levelled  with  the  ground.  A 
few  weeks  afterwards  the  French  were  compelled 
to  surrender  the  strong  hill-fortress  of  Jingi,  and 
their  military  power  in  the  Carnatic  was  brought 
to  a  close."  On  the  return  of  Count  Lally  to 
France  "  he  was  sacrificed  to  save  the  reputation 
of  the  French  ministers.  ...  He  was  tried  by 
the  parliament  of  Paris.  ...  In  May,  1766,  he 
was  condemned  not  only  to  death,  but  to  immedi- 
ate execution." — J.  T.  Wheeler,  Short  Hist,  of 
India,  pt.  3,  ch.  2.— "The  battle  of  Wandewasli, 
.  .  .  though  the  numbers  on  each  side  were  com- 
paratively small,  must  yet  be  classed  amongst 
the  decisive  battles  of  the  world,  for  it  dealt  a 
fatal  and  decisive  blow  to  French  domination  in 
India."— G.  B.  Malleson,  Hist,  of  the  Fi-ench  in 
India,  ch.  12. 

Also  in;  The  same,  Decistee  Battles  of  India, 
ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1767-1769. — The  first  war  with  Hyder 
Ali. — "  At  this  period,  the  main  point  of  interest 
changes  from  tlie  Presidency  of  Bengal  to  the 
Presiiiency  of  Madr  is.  There,  the  Engli.sh  were 
becoming  involved  in  another  war.  There,  they 
had  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  encounter  the  most 
skilful  and  daring  of  all  the  enemies  against 
whom  they  ever  fought  'm  India — Hyder  Ali. 
He  was  of  humble  origin,  the  grandchild  of  a 
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-andcrini,'  'fakir' or  Mahomcdnn  monk.  Most 
siitilc  in  IiIh  talents,  Hydcr  was  no  less  advcn- 
•>»  in  his  career;  by  turns  ii  private  man 
dcvot*'d  to  sports  of  the  ehase,  a  cai)tain  of 
free  hooters,  a  partisan-chief,  a  rebel  against  the 
Itajah  of  Mysore,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Mysorean  army.  Of  this  last  position  he  availed 
himself  to  dethrone  and  supplant  his  master. 
.  .  .  Pursuing  his  ambitious  schemes,  Ilyder 
Ali  became,  not  merely  the  successor  of  the 
Hajah,  but  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  My- 
(.oTv.  From  his  palace  at  Seringapatam,  as  from 
II  centre,  a  new  energy  was  infused  through  the 
whole  of  Southern  India.  By  various  wars  and 
by  the  disposses-sion  of  several  smaller  princes, 
l»e  e.Ntended  his  frontiers  to  the  northward,  nearly 
to  the  river  Kistna.  His  posts  on  the  coast  of 
3Ialabar,  Mangalore  especially,  gave  him  the 
means  of  founding  a  marine;  and  he  applied  him- 
self with  assiduous  skill  to  train  and  discipline 
Ids  troops  according  to  the  European  models. 
The  English  at  Madras  were  roused  by  his 
ambition,  without  as  yet  fully  appreciating  his 
genius.  We  find  them  at  the  beginning  of  1707 
engaged,  with  little  care  or  forethought,  in  a  con- 
federacy against  him  with  the  Nizam  and  the 
Mahrattas.  Formidable  as  that  confederacy 
might  seem,  it  was  speedily  dissipated  by  the 
arts  of  Ilyder.  At  the  very  outset,  a  well-timed 
subsidy  bought  off  the  Mahrattas.  The  Nizam 
showed  no  better  faith ;  he  was  only  more  tardy 
in  his  treason.  lie  took  the  field  in  concert  with 
a  body  of  English  commanded  by  Colonel  Joseph 
Smith,  but  soon  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
defection,  and  at  last  drew  off  .is  troops  to  join 
the  army  of  Ilyder.  A  battle  enstied  near  Trin- 
comalee.  inS(i)tember,  1767.  Colonel  Smith  had 
under  him  no  more  than  1,500  Europeans  anil 
9,000  Sepoys;  while  the  forces  combined  on  the 
other  side  were  estimated,  probably  with  much 
exaggeration,  at  70,000  men.  Nevertheless,  Vic- 
tory, as  usual,  declared  for  the  English  cause. 
.  .  ,  Our  victory  at  Trincomalce  produced  as  its 
speedy  con.setjuence  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Nizam.  Ilyder  was  left  alone;  but  even  thus 
proved  fully  a  match  for  the  English  both  of 
Madras  and  of  Bombay.  ...  He  could  not  be 
prevented  from  laying  waste  the  southern  plains 
of  the  Carnatic,  as  the  territory  of  one  of  the 
staunchcst  allies  of  England,  Mahomed  Ali,  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot.  Through  such  ravages,  the 
British  troops  often  underwent  severe  privations. 
.  .  .  At«length,  in  the  spring  of  1769,  Ilyder  Ali 
became  desirous  of  peace,  and  resolved  to  extort 
it  on  favourable  terms.  First,  by  a  dexterous 
feint  he  drew  off  the  British  forces  140  miles  to 
the  southward  of  Madras.  Then  suddenly,  at 
the  head  of  5,000  horsemen,  Hyder  himself  ap- 
peared at  St.  Thomas's  Mount,  within  ten  miles 
of  that  city.  The  terrified  Members  of  the  Coun- 
cil already,  in  their  mind's  eye,  saw  their  coun- 
try-houses given  tip  to  plunder  and  to  flame,  and 
were  little  inclined  to  dispute  whatever  might  be 
a.sked  by  an  enemy  so  near  at  hanu.  Happily 
his  terms  were  not  high.  A  treaty  was  signed, 
providing  thai  a  nnitual  restoration  of  conquests 
should  t4ike  place,  and  that  the  contracting  par- 
tics  should  agree  to  assist  each  other  in  all  defen- 
sive wars.  In  the  career  of  Hyder  Ali,  this  was 
by  no  means  the  first,  nor  yet  the  last  occasion, 
on  which  he  showed  himself  sincerely  desirous 
of  alliance  with  the  English.  He  did  not  con- 
ceal the  fact,  that,  in  order  to  maintain  his  power 


and  secure  hliiiself,  lie  must  lean  eitlier  on  them 
or  on  tlie  Mahrattas.  ...  In  this  war  with 
Ilyder,  the  English  had  lost  no  great  amount  of 
re])utation,  and  of  territory  they  Juid  lost  nrre  at 
all.  Butas  regards  their  wealth  and  their  resour- 
ces, they  had  suffered  severely.  Supplies,  both 
of  men  and  of  money,  had  been  reijuired  from 
Bengal,  to  assist  the  government  at  Madras;  and 
both  had  been  freely  given.  In  consequence  of 
such  a  drain,  there  could  not  be  made  the  usual  in- 
vestments in  goods,  nor  yet  tue  usual  remittances 
to  England.  Thus  at  the  very  time  when  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  East  India  Company  had  begun 
to  wish  each  other  joy  on  the  great  reforms  ef- 
fected by  Lord  Clive,  and  looked  forward  to  a 
further  increase  of  their  half-jearly  Dividend, 
they  were  told  to  prepare  for  its  reduction.  A 
panic  ensued.  Within  a  few  days,  in  the  spring 
of  1769,  India  Stock  fell  above  sixty  percent." — 
Lord  Mahua  ^Earl  Stanhop  ),  Ilist.  of  Eiig., 
1713-1783,  ch.  67. 

Also  IN:  Meer  Hussein  Ali  Khan  Kirmani, 
IU»t.  of  Ilydnr  Naik,  ch.  1-17. —  L.  B.  Bowring, 
Haidar  Ali  and  Tipu  SuKttn,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1770-1773. — Climax  of  English  mis- 
rule.— Break-down  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's government. — The  Indian  Act  of  Lord 
North. — "In  1770  Bengal  was  desolated  by  per- 
haps the  most  terrible  of  the  many  terrible  fam- 
ines that  have  darkened  its  history,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  more  than  a  third  part  of  its  inhabi- 
tants perished.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  calami- 
ties, in  spite  of  the  rapidly  accumulating  evi- 
dence of  the  inadequacy  of  the  Indian  revenues, 
the  rapacity  of  the  proprietors  at  home  prevailed, 
and  dividends  of  13  and  12i  per  cent.,  as  per- 
mitted by  the  last  Act,  were  declared.  The  re- 
sult of  all  this  coidd  hardly  be  doubtful.  In 
July,  1772,  the  Directors  were  obliged  to  confess 
that  the  sum  required  for  the  necessary  pay- 
ments of  the  next  three  months  was  deficient  to 
the  extent  of  no  less  than  1,293,0001.,  and  in 
August  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman 
waited  on  the  Minister  to  inform  him  that  nothing 
short  of  a  loan  of  at  least  one  million  from  the 
public  could  save  the  Company  from  ruin.  The 
whole  system  of  Indian  government  had  thus 
for  a  time  broken  down.  The  division  between 
the  Directors  and  a  large  part  of  the  proprietors, 
and  between  the  authorities  of  the  Company  in 
England  and  those  in  India,  the  jjrivate  and 
selfish  interests  of  its  servants  in  India,  and  of  its 
proprietors  at  home,  the  continual  o.scillation  be- 
tween a  policy  of  conquest  and  a  policy  of  trade, 
and  the  great  want  in  the  whole  organisation  of 
any  adequate  power  of  command  and  of  re- 
stmint,  had  fatally  weakened  the  grcHt  corpora- 
tion. In  England  the  conviction  was  rapidly 
growing  that  the  whole  system  of  governing  a 
great  country  by  a  commercial  company  was 
radically  and  incurably  false.  .  .  .  The  subject 
was  discussed  in  Parliament,  in  1772,  at  great 
length,  and  with  much  acrimony.  Several  prop- 
ositions were  put  forward  by  the  Directors,  but 
rejected  by  the  Parliament;  and  Parliament,  un- 
der the  influence  of  Lord  North,  and  in  spite  of 
the  strenuous  and  passionate  opposition  of  Burke, 
asserted  in  uncqiuvocal  terms  its  right  to  the 
territorial  rev(;nues  of  the  Company.  A  Select 
Committee,  consisting  of  thirty-one  members, 
was  appointed  by  Parliament  to  make  a  full  in- 
quiry into  the  anairs  of  the  Company.  It  was 
not,  however,   till  1773  that  decisive  measures 
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were  taken.  The  Company  ^vas  at  this  tiitiP  ab- 
solutely helpless.  Lord  North  coinmau  'ed  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  botli  Houses,  .md  on 
Indian  (juestions  he  was  supported  by  a  portion 
of  the  Opposition.  The  Coini)any  was  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  unable  to  pay  its  tribute  to  the 
Government,  unable  to  meet  the  bills  whieh  were 
beeoming  due  in  Bengal.  The  publication,  in 
1773,  of  the  report  of  the  Seleet  Committee,  re- 
vealed a  seene  of  maladministration,  opi)res.sion, 
and  fraud  which  aroused  a  wide-spread  indigna- 
tion through  England;  and  the  Government  was 
able  without  diiHeulty,  in  spite  of  the  provisions 
of  the  charter,  to  exercise  a  complete  controlling 
and  regulating  power  over  the  affairs  of  the 
Company.  .  .  .  By  enormoui  majorities  two 
measures  were  passed  through  Parliament  iu 
1773,  which  mark  the  commencement  of  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  East  India  Company. 
By  one  Act,  the  aiinisters  met  its  iinaneial  em- 
barrassments by  a  loan  of  1,400,0001.  at  an  in- 
terest of  4  per  cent.,  and  agreed  to  forego  the 
claim  of  400,0001.  till  this  loan  had  been  dis- 
charged. The  Company  was  restricted  from  de- 
claring any  dividend  above  6  per  cent,  till  the 
new  loan  had  been  discharged,  and  above  7  per 
cent,  till  its  bond-debt  was  reduced  to  1,500,0001. 
It  was  obliged  to  submit  its  accounts  every  half- 
year  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury;  it  was  re- 
Btricted  from  accepting  bills  drawn  by  its  ser- 
vants in  India  for  above  300,0001.  a  year,  and  it 
wi'.s  obliged  to  export  to  the  British  settlements 
within  its  limits  British  goods  of  a  specified 
value.  By  another  Act,  the  whole  constitution 
of  the  Company  was  changed,  and  the  great 
centre  of  authority  and  jjower  was  transferred  to 
the  Crown.  .  .  .  All  the  more  import^mt  matters 
of  jurisdiction  in  India  were  to  be  submitted  to 
a  new  court,  consisting  of  a  Chief  Justice  and 
three  puisne  judges  appointed  by  the  Crown.  A 
Governor-General  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa, 
was  to  be  appointed  at  a  salary  of  2.'), 0001.  a  year, 
with  four  Councillors,  at  salaries  of  8,0001.  a  year, 
and  the  other  presidencies  were  made  subordi- 
nate to  Bengal.  The  first  Governor-General  and 
Councillors  were  to  be  nominated,  not  by  the 
East  India  Company,  but  by  Parliament:  they 
were  to  be  named  in  the  Act,  and  to  hold  their 
oftiees  for  five  years ;  after  that  period  the  ap- 
pointments reverted  to  the  Directors,  but  were 
subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Crown.  Every- 
thing in  the  Company "s  correspondence  with 
India  relating  to  civil  and  military  affairs  was  to 
be  laid  before  the  Government.  No  person  in 
the^ervice  of  *h''  ^^'"C  or  of  the  Companjrmight 
receive  presents,  and  the  Governor-General, The 
Councillors,  and  the  judges  were  excluded  from 
all  commercial  profits  and  pursuits.  By  this 
memorable  Act  the  charter  of  the  East  India 
Company  was  completely  subverted,  and  the 
government  of  India  passed  mainly  into  the 
hands  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  The  chief 
management  of  affairs  was  vested  in  persons  in 
whose  appointment  or  removal  the  Company  had 
no  voice  or  share,  who  might  govern  without  its 
approbation  or  sanction,  but  who  nevertheless 
drew,  by  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
large  salaries  from  its  exchequer.  Such  a 
measure  could  be  justified  only  by  extreme 
necessity  and  by  brilliant  success,  and  it  was  ob- 
viously open  to  the  gravest  objections  from  many 
sides.  .  .  .  Warren  Hastings  was  the  first  Gov- 
ernor-General :  Barwell,  Clavering,  Monson,  and 


Philip  Fnincls  were  the  four  Cotmrillors. " — 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Jli^t.  of  Eng.  in  the  \Hth  Veu- 
tiin/,  ck.  13  (r.  ;j). 

Also  in:  J.  Mill,   IIiKt.  of  British  India,   bh,. 
4,  ch.  »  (r.  3). 

A.  D.  1773-1785.— The  First  Enelish  Gov- 
ernor-General. —  Administration  of  Warren 
Hastings. —  Execution  of  Nuncomar. — The 
Rohilla  War.  —  Annexation  of  Benares.  — 
Treatment  of  the  Begums  of  Oudh.— "The 
Governor-General  was  not  at  once  the  potential 
personage  he  has  since  become.  The  necessity 
of  ruling  bj-  a  Dictator  (a  dictator  on  the  spot, 
though  responsible  to  superiors  at  home)  had  not 
yet  become  obvious;  and  the  Governor-General 
had  no  superiority  in  council,  except  the  casting 
vote  in  case  of  an  e(|ual  division.  Whether  he 
could  govern  or  not  depended  chiefly  on  whether 
he  had  a  party  of  two  in  the  council.  Two  out 
of  the  four,  with  his  own  casting  vote,  were 
enough ;  and  without  it,  he  was  not  really  gov- 
ernor. This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  follow 
the  history  of  the  first  general  council  and  its 
factions,  apart  from  the  consecjuences  to  British 
interests.  It  must  suflice  to  say  that  at  the  out- 
set, three  out  of  four  of  the  council  (and  those 
the  new  oflicials  from  England)  were  opposed  to 
Hastings.  It  has  been  related  that  the  internal 
administration  of  Bengal  under  Clive's  '  double 
system '  was  managed  by  the  Nabob's  prime- 
minister.  This  functionary  had  a  salary  of 
100,0001.  a  year,  and  enjoyed  a  high  dignit}'  and 
immense  power.  One  man  who  aspired  to  hold 
the  office  in  Clive's  time  was  the  great  Hindoo, 
Nuncomar,  .  .  .  eminent  in  English  eyes  for  his 
wealth, and  his  abilities,  and  much  more  in  native 
estimation  for  his  sanctity  as  a  Brahmin,  and 
his  almost  unbounded  social  power.  .  .  .  The 
^laliarajah  Nuncomar  was  a  great  scoundrel  — 
there  is  no  doubt  of  that ;  and  his  intrigues, 
supported  by  forgeries,  were  so  flagrant  as  to 
prevent  his  appointment  to  the  premiership 
imder  the  Nabob.  Such  vices  were  less  odious 
in  Bengal  than  almost  anywhere  else ;  but  they 
were  inconvenient,  as  well  as  disgusting,  to  the 
British;  and  this  was  the  reason  why  Clive  set 
aside  Nuncomar,  and  appointed  his  rivid  com- 
petitor, Mohammed  Ueza  Khan,  though  he  was 
highly  reluctant  to  place  the  highest  ofiice  in 
Bengal  in  the  hands  of  a  ^lussulman.  This 
Mussulman  administered  affair.-  for  seven  years 
before  Hastings  became  Governcjr-Ocneral ;  and 
he  also  had  the  charge  of  the  infant  Nabob,  after 
Surajah  Dowla  died.  We  have  seen  how  dis- 
satisfied the  Directors  were  with  the  proceeds  of 
their  Bengal  dominions.  Nuncomar  planted  his 
agents  everywhere;  and  in  London  especially; 
and  these  agents  persuaded  the  Directors  that 
Mohammed  Ueza  Khan  was  to  blame  for  their 
dittlcultiesand  their  scanty  revenues.  Confident 
in  this  information,  they  sent  secret  orders  to 
Hastings  to  arrest  the  great  Mussulman,  and 
everybody  who  belonged  to  him,  and  to  hear 
what  Nuncomar  had  to  say  against  him. "  The 
Governor-GencraJ  obeyed  the  order  and  made 
the  arrests,  "but  the  Mussulman  minister  was 
not  punished,  and  Nuncomar  hated  Hastings  ac- 
cordingly. He  bided  his  time,  stxjring  up  ma- 
terials of  accusation  with  which  to  overwhelm 
the  Governor  at  the  first  turn  of  his  fortunes. 
That  turn  was  when  the  majority  of  the  Coun- 
cil were  opposed  to  the  Governor-General, 
and  rendered  him   helpless   in   his  office;  and 
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Nunoomar  then  prest-ntctl  liimsulf,  with  offers 
of  cvidenco  to  prove  all  manner  of  treasons  and 
corruptions  against  Hastings.  Hastings  was 
liaiiglity;  the  rouncils  were  tempestuous.  Hast- 
ings pre|)arc(l  to  resign,  thougli  \w  was  aware  that 
the  opinion  of  the  English  in  Bengal  was  with 
him ;  and  Nuneomar  was  the  greatest  native  in  the 
country,  visited  by  the  Council,  and  resorted  to 
by  all  his  countrj  Inen  who  ventured  to  approach 
lum.  Foiled  in  the  Council,  Hastings  had  re- 
course to  the  Supreme  Court  [of  which  Sir 
Klijah  Inipey  was  the  Chief  Justice],  He  caused 
Nuneomar  to  be  arrested  on  a  charge  brought 
ostensibly  by  a  native  of  liaving  forged  a  bond 
si.x  years  before.  After  a  long  trial  for  an  of- 
fen<!(!  which  appeared  very  slight  to  Bengalee 
natives  in  those  days,  the  culprit  was  found 
guilty  by  a  jury  of  i-^nglislnnen,  and  condemned 
to  death  by  the  judges."— H.  Martineau,  Bntinh 
Rule  ill  IiuHa,  ch.  9. — "It  may  perhaps  be  said 
that  no  trial  has  been  so  often  tried  over  again 
by  such  diverse  authorities,  or  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  as  this  celebrated  proceeding. 
During  the  course  of  a  century  it  has  been  made 
the  theme  of  historical,  political,  and  biographi- 
cal discussions;  all  the  points  have  been  argued 
and  debated  by  great  orators  and  great  lawyers ; 
it  has  formed  the  avowed  basis  of  a  motion  in 
Parliament  to  impeach  the  Chief -Justice,  and  it 
must  have  weighed  heavily,  though  indirectlj', 
with  those  who  decided  to  jmpeach  the  Gover- 
nor-General. It  gave  rise  to  rumours  of  a  dark 
and  nefarious  conspiracy  wliic)\,  whether  authen- 
tic or  not,  exactly  suited  the  humour  and  the 
rhetoric  of  some  contemporary  English  politi- 
cians. .  .  .  Very  recently  Sir  James  Stephen, 
after  subjecting  the  whole  case  to  exact  scrutiny 
and  the  most  skilful  analysis,  after  examining 
every  document  and  every  fact  bearing  upon 
this  matter  with  anxious  attention,  has  pro- 
nounced judgment  declaring  that  Nuncomar's 
trial  was  perfectly  fair,  that  Hastings  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  prosecution,  and  that  at  the  time 
there  was  no  sort  of  conspiracy  or  understand- 
ing between  Hastings  and  Impey  in  relation 
to  it.  Nothin-^  can  be  more  masterl}'  or  more 
effective  than  the  method  employed  by  Sir  James 
Stephen  to  explode  and  demolish,  by  the  force 
of  a  carefully-laid  train  of  proofs,  the  loose 
fabric  of  assertions,  invectives,  and  ill-woven 
demonstrations  upon  which  the  enemies  of  Has- 
tings and  Impey  based  and  pushed  forward 
their  attacks,  and  which  have  never  before  been 
so  vigorously  battered  in  reply.  ...  It  may 
be  accepted,  upon  Sir  James  Stephen's  author- 
ity, that  no  evidence  can  be  produced  to  justify 
conclusions  adverse  to  the  innocence  of  Hastings 
upon  a  charge  that  has  from  its  nature  affected 
the  popular  tradition  regarding  him  far  more 
deeply  than  the  accusations  of  high  handed  op- 
pressive political  transactions,  which  are  little 
understood  and  leniently  condemned  by  the  Eng- 
lish at  large.  There  is  reallv  nothing  to  prove 
that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  prose- 
cution, or  that  he  influenced  the  sentence.  .  .  , 
Nevertheless  when  Sir  James  Stephen  under- 
takes to  establish,  by  argument  drawn  from  the 
general  motives  of  human  action,  the  moral  cer- 
tainty that  Hastings  was  totally  unconnected 
with  the  business,  and  that  the  popular  impres- 
sion against  him  is  utterly  wrong,  his  demonstra- 
tion is  necessarily  less  conclusive,  ...  On  the 
wliole  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  dissent  from 


Pitt's  view,  who  treated  ihe  accusation  of  a  con 
spiracy  between  Impey  and  Hastings  for  the 
purpo.se  of  destroying  Nuneomar,  as  destitute  of 
any  shadow  of-  solid  proof.  Whether  Hastings, 
when  Nuneomar  openly  tried  to  ruin  him  by 
false  and  malignant  accusations,  became  aware 
and  made  use  in  self-defence  of  the  fact  that  his 
accuser  had  rendered  himself  liable  to  a  prose- 
cution for  forgery,  is  a  different  question,  upon 
which  also  no  evidence  exists  or  is  likely  to  be 
forthcoming." — Sir  A.  Lyall,  Waii-en  llmtiut/n. 
ch.  3. — "James  Mill  says,  'No  transaction  per- 
haps of  his  whole  administration  more  deeply 
tainted  the  reputation  of  Hastings  than  the 
tragedy  of  Nuneomar.'  A  similar  remark  was 
made  by  William  Wilberforce.  The  most  promi 
nent  part  too  in  Nuncomar's  story  is  played  by 
Sir  Elijah  Impey.  .  .  .  Impey,  m  the  present 
day,  is  known  to  English  people  in  general  only 
T)y  the  terrible  attack  made  upon  liim  by  Lonl 
Macaulay,  in  bis  essay  on  Warren  Hastings,  It 
stigmatises  him  as  one  of  the  vilest  of  mankind. 
'  No  other  such  judge  has  dishonoured  the  Eng- 
lish ermine  since  Jeileries  drank  himself  to  death 
in  the  Tower.'  'Impey,  sitting  as  a  judge,  put 
a  man  unjustly  to  death,  in  order  to  serve  a  po- 
litical purpose.'  'The  time  had  come  when  be 
was  to  be  stripped  of  that  robe  which  he  had  so 
foully  dishonoured. '  These  dreadful  accusations 
I,  upon  the  fullest  consideration  of  the  whole 
subject,  and,  in  particular,  of  much  evidence 
which  Macaulay  seems  to  me  never  to  have  seen, 
believe  to  be  wholly  unjust.  For  Macaulay 
himself  I  have  an  affectionate  admiration.  He 
was  my  own  friend,  and  my  father's,  and  my 
grandfather's  friend  also,  and  there  are  few  in- 
junctions which  I  am  more  disposed  *o  observe 
than  the  one  which  bids  us  not  to  forget  such 
persons,  I  was,  moreover,  his  successor  in  oflice, 
and  am  better  able  than  most  persons  to  appreci- 
ate the  splendour  of  the  services  which  he  ren- 
dered to  India,  These  considerations  make  me 
anxious  if  I  can  to  repair  a  wrong  done  by  him, 
not  intentionally,  for  there  nev.r  was  a  kinder- 
hearted  man,  but  because  he  adopted  on  insuffi- 
cient grounds  the  traditional  hatred  which  the 
Whigs  bure  to  Impey,  and  also  because  his  mar- 
vellous power  of  style  blinded  him  to  the  effect 
which  his  language  produced.  He  did  not  know 
his  own  strength,  and  was  probably  not  aware  that 
a  few  sentences  which  came  from  him  with  little 
effort  were  enough  to  brand  a  man's  name  with 
almost  indelible  infamy.  .  .  .  My  own  opinion 
is  that  no  man  over  had,  or  could  have,  a  fairer 
trial  than  Niincomar,  and  that  Impey  in  particu- 
lar behaved  with  absolute  fairness  and  as  much 
indulgence  as  was  compatible  with  his  duty.  In 
his  defence  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  said,  '  Conscious  as  I  am  how  much  it  was  my 
intention  to  favour  the  prisoner  in  everything 
that  was  consistent  with  justice;  wishing  as  I 
did  that  the  facts  might  turn  out  favourable  for 
an  acquittal ;  it  has  appeared  most  wonderful  to 
me  that  the  execution  of  my  purpose  has  so  far 
differed  from  my  intentions  that  any  ingenuity 
could  form  an  objection  to  my  personal  conduct 
as  bearing  hard  on  the  jjrisoner.'  My  own  ear- 
nest study  of  the  trial  has  led  me  to  the  conviction 
that  o-zery  word  of  this  is  absolutely  true  and 
just.  Indeed,  the  first  matter  which  directed 
my  attention  to  the  subject  was  the  glaring  con- 
trast between  Impey's  conduct  as  described  in 
the  State  Trials  and  his  character  as  described 
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by  Lord  Macaulay.  Tlicro  is  not  a  word  in  liis 
summing-up  of  wiiirli  I  siiould  have  be.  ■. 
asliamcd  had  T  said  it  myself,  and  all  my  study 
of  the  case  has  not  suggested  to  me  a  single  ob- 
servation in  Nuneomar's  favour  which  is  not 
noticed  by  Impey.  As  to  the  verdict,  I  think 
that  there  was  ample  evidence  to  siipport  it. 
Wiiether  it  was  in  fact  correct  is  a  point  on 
which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  an  unquali- 
fied opinion,  as  it  is  of  course  impossible  now  to 
judge  decidedly  of  the  credit  due  to  the  wit- 
nesses, and  as  I  do  not  understand  some  part  of 
the  exhibits." — J.  F.  Stephen,  T/w  Stori/  of  JVitn- 
eotruir,  pp.  2-3,  186-187. — "Sir  John  Strachey, 
in  his  work  on  Hastings  and  the  Uohilla  War, 
examines  in  detail  one  of  the  chief  charges 
made  against  the  conduct  of  Warren  Hastings 
while  Governor-General.  The  Rohilla  charge 
was  dropped  by  Burke  and  the  managers,  and 
was  therefore  not  one  of  the  issues  tried  at  the 
impeachment;  but  it  was,  in  spite  of  this  fact, 
one  of  the  main  accusations  urged  against  the 
Governor-General  in  Macaulay's  famous  essay. 
Macauiay,  following  James  Mill,  accuses  Warren 
Hastings  of  having  hired  out  an  English  army 
to  exterminate  what  Burke  called  'the  bravest, 
the  most  honourable  and  generous  nation  on 
earth.'  According  to  ^lacaulay,  the  Vizier  of 
Oudh  coveted  the  Rohilla  country,  but  was  not 
strong  enough  to  take  it  for  himself.  Accord- 
ingly, he  paid  down  forty  lakhs  of  rupees  to 
Hastings,  on  condition  that  the  latter  should 
lielp  to  strike  down  and  seize  his  prey.  ...  Sir 
John  Strachey  .  .  .  shows  beyond  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that  the  whole  story  is  a  delusion.  .  .  . 
'The  English  army  was  not  hired  out  by  Has- 
tings for  the  destruction  of  the  Kohillas;  the  Ro- 
hillas,  desciibed  by  Burke  as  belonging  to  the 
bnivest,  the  most  lionourable  and  generous  na- 
tion on  earth,  were  no  nation  at  all,  but  a  com- 
paratively small  body  of  cruel  and  rapacious 
Afghan  adventurers,  who  had  imposed  their  for- 
eign rule  on  an  unwillirg  Hindoo  population; 
.and  the  story  of  their  destruction  is  fictitious.' 
.  .  .  Th*^  north-west  angle  of  the  great  strip  of 
plain  which  follows  the  course  of  the  Ganges 
was  possessed  by  a  clan  which  fifty  years  before 
had  been  a  mere  band  of  Afghan  mercenaries, 
but  which  was  now  beginning  to  settle  down  as 
a  dominant  governing  class,  living  among  a  vastly 
more  numerous  subject-population  of  Hindoos. 
This  country  was  Rohilkhand,  the  warrior-horde 
the  Rohillas.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  Rohillas  were  no  more  the  inhabitants  of 
Rohilkhand  than  were  the  Normans  fifty  years 
after  the  Conquest  the  inhabitants  of  England. 
.  .  .  But  the  fact  that  the  corner  of  wliat  geo- 
graphically was  our  barrier-State  was  held  by 
the  Rohillas,  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  keep 
Rohilkhand  as  well  as  Oudh  free  from  the  Mah- 
rattas.  Hence  it  became  the  key-note  of  Warren 
Hastings'  policy  to  help  both  the  Rohillas  and 
the  Vizier  [of  Oudh]  to  maintain  their  indepen- 
dence against  the  Mahrattas.  In  the  year  1773, 
however,  the  Mahrattas  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  Ganijes,  in  getting  into  Rohilkhand,  and  in 
threatening  the  Province  of  Oudh.  .  .  .  Has- 
tings encouraged  the  Vizier  and  the  Rohilla 
v-hiefs  to  make  an  alliance,  under  which  the 
Rohillas  were  to  be  reinstated  in  their  country 
by  aid  of  the  Vizier,  the  Vizier  obtaining  for 
such  assistance  forty  likhs,—  that  is,  he  coupled 
the  Rohillas  and  the  Vizier,  for  defence  purposes, 


into  one  barrier-State  ...  If  the  Rohillas  had 
ob.s«!rved  this  treaty,  all  might  have  been  well. 
Unhappily  for  them,  they  could  not  resist  the 
tcPivtation  to  break  faith.  "  They  joined  the 
M.ihrattas  against  Oudh,  and  it  was  after  tJiis 
had  occurred  twice  that  Hastings  lent  a.ssistance 
to  the  Vizier  in  expelling  them  from  {{oliilkhand. 
"Instead  of  exterminating  the  Kohillas,  he 
helped  make  a  warrior-clan,  bi  t  one  generation 
removed  from  a  '  free  company,'  recross  the 
Ganges  and  release  from  their  grip  the  land  they 
had  con(|uered  " — The  Spectator,  April  2,  1892. 
— Sir  John  Strachey,  JfnMiiir/sniul  the  Jbihilliin. — 
' '  The  year  1781  opened  for  Hastings  on  a  troubled 
sea  of  dangers,  dilliculties,  and  distress.  Hai- 
dar  AH  was  raging  in  the  Carnatic,  God<lard  and 
(.'amac  were  still  fighting  the  Marathas,  and 
French  Ueets  were  cruising  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
...  It  was  no  time  for  standing  upon  tritles. 
Money  must  be  raised  somehow,  if  British  India 
was  to  be  saved.  Among  other  sources  of  sup- 
ply, he  turned  to  the  Rajah  of  Banaras  [or  Ben- 
ares]. Chait  Singh  was  the  grandson  of  an 
i-.d venturer,  who  had  ousted  his  own  patron  and 
protector  from  tlie  lordship  of  li.e  district  so 
named.  In  1775,  his  fief  had  been  iv.msferred 
by  treaty  from  the  Nawab  of  (3udh  to  the  Com- 
pany. As  a  vassal  of  the  (Company  he  was 
i)oun(l  to  aid  them  with  men  and  mopey  in  times 
of  special  need.  Five  lakhs  of  rupees — £50,000 
—  and  two  thousand  horse  was  the  quobi  which 
Hastings  had  demanded  of  him  in  1780.  In 
spite  of  the  revenue  of  half-a-million,  of  the 
great  wealth  stored  up  in  his  privat  colters,  and 
of  the  splendid  show  which  he  alw  lys  made  in 
public,  the  Rajah  pleaded  poverty,  a."l  put  off 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  his  liege  lord. 
.  .  .  Chait  Singh  had  repeatedly  delayed  the 
payment  of  his  ordinary  tribute ;  his  body-guard 
alone  was  larger  than  the  force  which  Hastings 
re<iuired  of  him;  he  was  enrolling  troops  f.>r 
some  warlike  purpose,  and  Hastings'  agents  ac- 
cused him  of  secret  plottings  with  tlie  Oudh 
Begams  at  Faizabad.  .  .  .  The  Rajah,  in  fact, 
like  a  shrewd,  self-seeking  Hindu,  was  waiting 
upon  circumstances,  which  n'  that  time  boded  ill 
for  his  English  neighbours.  The  Marathas,  the 
French,  or  some  other  power  might  yet  relieve 
him  from  the  yoke  of  a  ruler  who  restrained  his 
ambition,  and  lectured  him  on  the  duty  of  preserv- 
ing law  and  order  among  his  own  subjects.  .  .  . 
It  lias  often  been  argued  that,  in  his  stern  deal- 
ings witli  the  Rajah  of  Banaras,  Hastings  was 
impelled  by  malice  and  a  desire  for  revenge. 
But  the  subsequent  verdict  of  the  House  of 
Lrf^rds  on  this  point,  justifies  itself  to  all  who 
have  carefully  followed  the  facts  of  his  life.  .  .  . 
As  a  matter  of  policy,  he  determined  to  make  an 
example  of  a  contumacious  vassal,  whose  con- 
duct in  that  hour  of  need  added  a  new  danger 
to  those  which  surrounded  the  English  in  India. 
A  heavy  fine  would  teach  the  Riijah  to  obey 
orders,  and  help  betimes  to  fill  his  own  treasury 
with  the  sinews  of  war.  .  .  .  (,'hait  Singh  had 
already  tried  upon  the  Governor-General  tho.se 
arts  v.hich  in  Eastern  countries  people  of  all 
classes  employ  against  each  other  without  a  blush, 
lie  hail  sent  Hastings  a  pcace-ofTering  of  two 
lakhs  —  £20,000.  Hastings  took  the  money,  but 
reserved  it  for  the  Company's  us(:.  Presently 
he  received  an  olTer  of  twenty  lakhs  for  the  pub- 
lic service.  But  Hastings  was  in  no  mood  for 
further  compromise  in  evasion  of  his  former 
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(Inimnds.  Tie  would  be  siitisfied  witli  nothing  less 
tliitii  liiilf  !i  million  in  (jnittancc  of  all  dues.  In 
July,  1781,  1k!  set  out,  with  Whi'clcr'.s  (;oncur- 
rence,  for  the  Uiijah's  ciipitul.  .  .  .  Tnivcling, 
lis  he  prefiTFcd  to  do,  with  t  small  escort  and  us 
little  parade  ns  possible,  he  arrived  on  the  Kith 
August  at  the  populous  and  stately  eity.  .  .  . 
On  his  way  thither,  at  Baxar,  the  recusant  Hajah 
had  come  to  meet  him,  with  a  large  retinue,  in 
the  hope  of  softening  the  heart  of  the  great  Lord 
Sahib.  He  even  laid  his  turban  on  Hastings' 
lap.  .  .  .  With  the  haughtiness  of  an  ancient 
Itoman,  Ilastings  declinecl  his  prayer  for  a  pri- 
vate interview.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival  at 
Banuni.s,  tlie  Governor-General  forwarded  to 
Chait  Singh  a  paper  stating  the  grounds  of  com- 
plaint agaiiLst  him,  and  demanding  au  explana- 
tion on  each  point.  The  liajah's  answer  seemed 
to  Hastings  'so  ofleusivc  in  style  and imsatisfac- 
tory  in  substance;'  it  was  full,  in  fact,  of  such 
transparent,  or,  as  Lord  Thurlow  afterwards 
called  them,  'impudent'  falsehoods,  that  the 
Governor-(Teiu!ral  IssuimI  onlers  for  placing  the 
liajah  under  arrest.  Early  the  next  morning, 
Chait  Singh  was  (piietly  arrested  in  his  own  pal- 
ace. .  .  .  ^leanwliile  his  armed  retainers  were 
flocking  into  the  city  from  his  strong  castle  of 
llamnagar,  on  tlie  ojii^osite  bank.  Mixing  with 
the  populace,  they  provoked  a  tumult,  in  which 
the  twocomjianies  of  Sepoys  guarding  the  pris- 
oner were  cut  to  pieces.  With  unloaded  muskets 
and  empty  pouohes — for  the  ammunition  had 
been  forgotter  —  the  poor  men  fell  like  sheep 
before  their  butchers.  Two  more  companies,  in 
marching  totheiraid  through  the  narrow  streets, 
were  nearly  annihilated.  During  the  tumult 
Chait  Singh  quietly  slipped  out  of  the  palace, 
dropped  by  a  rope  of  turbans  into  a  boat  be- 
neath, and  crossed  in  safety  to  Ramnagar.  .  .  . 
If  Chait  Singh's  followers  had  not  shared  betimes 
their  master's  flight  across  the  river,  Ilastings, 
with  his  band  of  thirty  Englishmen  and  fifty 
Sepoys,  might  have  paid  very  dearly  for  the 
sudden  miscarriage  of  his  plans.  But  the  rab- 
ble of  Banaras  had  no  leader,  and  troops  from 
the  nearest  garrisons  were  already  marching  to 
the  rescue.  .  .  .  Among  the  first  who  reached 
him  was  the  gallant  Popham,  bringing  with  him 
several  hundred  of  his  own  Sepoys.  .  .  .  The 
l>eginning  of  September  found  Popham  strong 
enough  to  open  a  campaign,  which  speedily 
avenged  the  slaughters  at  Banaras  and  Ramna- 
gar, ant'  carried  Hastings  back  into  the  full 
stream  of  richly-earned  success.  .  .  .  The  cap- 
ture of  Bijigarh  on  the  10th  November,  closed 
the  brief  but  brilliant  campaign.  The  booty, 
amounting  to  £400,000,  was  at  once  divided 
among  the  captors ;  and  Ilastings  lost  his  only 
chance  of  replenishing  his  treasury  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Chait  Singh.  He  consoled  himself  and 
improved  the  Company's  finances,  by  bestowing 
the  rebel's  forfeit  lordship  on  his  nephew,  and 
doubling  the  tribute  hitherto  exacted.  He  was 
more  successful  in  accomplishing  another  object 
of  his  journey  up  the  country."— L.  J.  Trotter, 
Warren  Hastings,  ch.  6.— "It  is  certain  .  .  . 
that  Chait  Singh's  rebellion  was  largely  aided  by 
the  Begimis  or  Princesses  of  Faizabad.  On  this 
point  the  evidence  contained  in  Mr.  Forrest's 
volvunes  ['Selections  from  Letters,  Despatches 
and  other  State  Paper^  in  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government  of  India.'  ed.  by  G.  W. 
Forrest]  leaves  no  shadow  of  reasonable  doubt. 


Ill  plain  truth,  the  Begums,  through  their  Mini.i- 
ters,  the  eunuchs,  had  levied  war  both  against 
the  Company  and  their  own  kinsmeiand  master, 
the  new  Wazir  of  Oudh.  Some  years  before, 
when  the  Franci.s  faction  ruled  in  Calcutta,  these? 
ladies,  the  widow  and  the  mother  of  Shuja,  had 
joined  with  the  British  Agent  in  robbing  the 
new  Wazir,  Asaf-ud-daula,  of  nearly  all  the  rich 
treasure  which  his  father  had  storetf  up  in  Faiza- 
bad. Hastings  solemnly  protested  against  a 
transaction  which  he  was  powerless  to  prevent. 
The  Begums  kept  their  hold  u]ion  the  treasure, 
and  their  .Tagliirs,  or  military  fiefs,  which  ought 
by  rights  to  have  lapsed  to  the  new  Wazir. 
>leauwhil('  Asaf-ud-daula  had  to  govern  as  he 
best  could,  with  an  emi)ty  treasury,  and  an  ar- 
my mutinous  for  arrears  of  pay.  At  last,  with 
the  suppression  of  the  Benares  revolt,  it  seemed 
to  Ilastings  and  the  Wazir  that  the  time  had 
come  for  resuming  the  Jaghirs,  and  making  the 
Begums  disgorge  their  ill-gotten  wealth.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Treaty  of  Chunar,  both  these 
objects  were  carried  out  by  the  Wazir's  orders, 
with  just  enough  of  compulsion  to  give  Hastings' 
enemies  a  handle  for  the  slanders  and  misrep'^a- 
sentations  which  lent  so  cruel  a  point  to  Sheri- 
dan's dazzling  oratory,  and  t)  one  of  th(^  most 
scathing  passages  in  Macauiay's  most  iiojndar 
essay.  There  are  some  points,  no  doubt,  in 
Hastings'  character  and  career  about  whicii  hon- 
est men  may  still  hold  different  opinif)ns.  But 
on  all  the  weightier  issues  here  mentioned  there 
ought  to  be  no  room  for  further  controversy.  It 
is  no  longer  possible  to  contend,  for  instance, 
that  Hastings  agreed,  for  a  handsome  bribe,  to 
help  in  exterminating  the  innocent  people  of 
Rohilkhand;  that  he  prompted  Impcy  to  murder 
Nand-Kumar;  that  any  desire  for  plunder  led 
him  to  fasten  a  (juarrel  upon  Chait  Singh;  or 
that  he  engaged  with  the  Oudh  Wazir  in  a  plot 
to  rob  the  W^azir's  own  mother  of  vast  property- 
secured  to  her  under  a  solemn  compact,  'for- 
mally guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  Bengal. ' " 
— L.  J.  Trotter,  Warren  Ila^tingn  and  his  Libel-, 
lers  (Westminster  Rev.,  I.      <•//,  1891). 

Also  IN:  W.  M.  Torrens,  Empire  in  Asia: 
How  we  came  hy  it,  ch.  7-11. — H.  E.  Busteed, 
Ech/)es  from  Old  Calcutta.— G.  W.  Forrest,  The 
Administration  of  Waii'en  Hastings.  --G.  R. 
Gleig,  Memmrs  of  Warren  Hastings,  v.  \,  ch.  8- 
14,  and  v.  2. 

A.  D.  1780-1783.— The  second  war  with 
Hyder  AH  (Second  Mysore  War). — "The  bril-. 
Hant  successes  obtained  by  the  Slnglish  over  the 
French  in  Hindostan  ivt  the  beginning  of  the  war 
had  made  all  direct  competition  between  the  two 
nations  in  that  country  impossible,  but  it  wjis 
still  in  the  power  of  the  French  to  stimulate  the 
hostility  of  the  native  princes,  and  the  ablest  of 
all  these,  Hyder  Ali,  the  great  ruler  of  Mysore, 
was  once  more  in  the  field.  Since  his  triumph 
over  the  English,  in  1769,  he  had  acquired  much 
additional  territory  from  the  Mahrattas.  He  had 
immensely  strengthened  his  military  forces,  both 
in  nmnbers  and  discipline.  .  .  .  For  some  years 
he  shewed  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  the  English, 
but  when  a  Mahratta  chief  invaded  hia  territory 
they  refused  to  give  him  the  assistance  they  were 
bound  by  the  expreas  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
1769  to  afford,  they  rejected  or  evaded  more  than 
one  subsequent  proposal  of  alliance,  and  they 
pursued  a  native  policy  in  some  instances  hos- 
tile to  his  interest.     As  a  great  native  sovereign. 
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too,  he  Imd  nu  wish  to  .-.cc  the  1)alanc(!  of  power 
cstabliHhcd  b}  the  rivahy  bctwcni  tlio  Hriiish 
and  Frcncli  destroyed.  .  .  .  Mysore  was  swarm 
iiig  with  Frcneh  adventurers.  The  condition  of 
Europe  made  it  scarcely  possilile  fliat  Enj^land 
could  send  any  fresh  forces,  and  Hvder  Ali  hud 
acquired  a  strength  winch  api)eare(l  irresistible. 
Ominous  rumours  passed  over  tlie  land  towards 
the  close  of  1779,  but  they  were  little  heeded, 
and  no  serious  pn'parations  had  been  made,  when 
in  July,  1780,  the  .storm  suddenly  burst.  At  the 
head  of  an  army  of  at  least  90,000  men,  incbid- 
ing  ;](),000  horsemen,  100  cannon,  many  European 
otiicers  and  soldiers,  and  crowds  of  desperate 
adventurers  from  all  parts  of  India,  llyder  Ali 
descended  upon  the  Carnatic  and  devastated  a 
vast  tract  of  country  round  Madras.  Many  forts 
and  towns  were  invested,  captured,  (^  surren- 
dered. The  Nabi;;.  and  some  of  his  principal 
otiicers  acted  with  g.oss  treachery  or  cowardice, 
and  in  Hi)ite  of  the  devastations  nr'ivc  sym- 
pathies were  strongly  v,-ith  the  invnders.  .  .  . 
Madras  was  for  a  time  in  imminent  danger.  A 
few  forts  commanded  by  British  olHcers  held  out 
valiantly,  but  the  English  had  only  two  con- 
sidtjrable  bodies  of  men,  commanded  '•espectively 
by  Col.inel  Baiilie  and  by  Sir  Lector  Munro,  in 
the  Held.  Tluy  endeavoured  to  effect  a  junction, 
but  Ilyder  succeeded  in  attacking  separately  the 
small  army  of  Colonel  Haillie,  consisting  of  ruther 
more  than  3,700  men,  and  it  was  totally  defeated 
[September  10],  3,000  men  being  left  on  the  field. 
Munro  only  saved  himself  from  a  similar  fate 
by  a  rapid  retreat,  abandoning  his  baggage,  and 
much  of  his  ammimition.  Arcot,  w'dch  was  the 
capital  (if  the  Nabob,  and  which  contained  vast 
military  stores,  was  besieged  for  six  weeks,  anr' 
surrendered  in  the  'leginniug  of  November.  Ve- 
lore,  Wandewash,  Pcrmacoil,  and  Chingliput, 
four  of  the  chief  strongholds  in  the  C'arnatic, 
were  invested.  A  French  fleet  with  French 
troops  was  daily  expected,  and  it  appeared  al- 
most certain  that  the  British  power  would  be 
extinguished  in  Madras,  if  not  in  the  whole  of 
Hindostan.  It  was  saved  by  the  energy  of  the 
Governor-General,  Warren  Ilivstings,  who,  by 
extraordinary  efforts,  collected  a  large  body  of 
Sepoys  and  a  few  Europeans  in  Bengal,  and  sent 
them  with  great  rapidity  to  Jladras,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who  had  provcl 
himself  twenty  years  before  scarcely  second  .  . 
military  genius  to  Clive  himself.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  relate  in  detail  the  long  and  tangled  story 
of  the  war  that  followed.  ...  It  is  sulHcient  to 
say  that  Coote  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
about  7,200  men,  of  whom  1,400  were  Europeans ; 
that  he  succeeded  in  relieving  Wandewash,  and 
obliging  Hvder  Ali  to  abandon  for  the  present 
the  siege  of  Velore ;  that  the  French  fleet,  which 
arrived  off  the  coast  In  January,  1781,  was  found 
to  contain  ijo  troops,  and  that  on  July  1,  1781, 
Coote,  with  an  army  of  about  8,000  men,  totally 
defeated  forces  at  least  eight  times  as  numerous, 
commanded  by  "Jyder  himself,  in  the  great  battle 
of  Porto  Novo  .  .  .  The  war  r\ged  over  the  Car- 
natic, over  Tanjore,in  the  Dutch  'ittlements  to  the 
south  of  Tanjore,  on  the  opposit.  Malabar  coast, 
.and  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  whiK  .it  the  same 
time  another  and  independent  struggle  wa.-^  pro- 
ceedi;:,'r  with  the  Mahrattas.  .  .  .  The  coffere  at 
Calcutta  w  LTc  nearly  empty,  and  it  was  in  order 
to  replenish  them  that  Hastings  committed  some 
of  the  acts  which  were  aftqrwards  the  subjects 


of  his  impeachment.  .  .  .  Bj'  the  skill  and  dar. 
ing  of  a  few  able  men,  of  whom  Hastings,  C(K)te, 
Munni,  an<l  Lord  .Macartney  were  the  most  prom- 
inent. tli(!  storm  was  weathered.  Hyder  AH 
tlicd  in  December,  1782,  about  four  months  lie- 
fore  Sir  Eyre  ("oote.  The  peace  of  1782  witli- 
drew  France  and  Holland  from  the  contest,  and 
towards  the  close  of  1783,  Tippoo,  the  son  of 
llyder  Ali,  consented  to  negotiate  a  peace, which 
was  signed  in  the  following  ISIarch.  Its  terms 
were  a  mut>ial  restoration  of  all  conquests,  and 
in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  great  wars,  neither 
of  the  coi  tending  parties  g  ined  a  single  ad- 
vantage b;,  all  tlie  bloodshed,  the  expenditure, 
the  desolation,  and  the  misery  of  a  struggle  of 
nearly  four  years." — W.  E.  II.  Leckv,  Jlint. 
of  Eiig.  in  tlw  \Wi  Ci'iitiiry,  ch.  14  (*\  5).— 
"The  centre  and  heart  of  the  English  jiower  lay 
in  Bengal,  which  the  war  never  reached  at  all, 
and  which  was  governed  by  a  man  of  rare  talent 
and  organizing  capacity.  No  Anglo-Indian 
government  of  that  time  could  carry  on  a  cam- 
paign by  war  loans,  as  in  Europi';  the  cost  had 
to  I)e  provided  out  of  revenue,  (a  ')}'  recjuiring 
su))si<lies  from  allied  native  rulers;  and  it  was 
Bengal  that  furnished  not  only  the  money  and 
the  men,  but  al.so  the  chic^f  political  direction 
and  inilitiir}'  leadership  which  surmounted  the 
difliculties  and  repaired  the  calamities  of  the 
English  in  the;  western  and  southern  Presiden- 
cies. And  when  at  last  the  Marathas  made 
peace,  when  Hyder  Ali  died,  and  Suffren,  with 
all  his  courage  and  genius,  could  not  master  the 
English  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  war  had  •)roved  the  strengi-ii 
of  the  English  position  in  India,  had  tested  the 
firmness  of  its  foundation.  .  .  .  With  the  termi- 
nation of  this  war  ended  the  only  period  in  the 
long  contest  l)etween  England  and  the  native 
powers,  during  which  our  positioa  in  India  was 
for  a  time  seriously  jeoparded.  That  the  Eng- 
lish dominion  emerged  from  this  prolonged 
struggle  uninjured,  though  nov  unshaken,  is  a 
result  due  to  the  political  intrep'dity  of  Warren 
Hastings.  .  .  .  Hastings  had  no  aristocratic  con- 
D'jxions  or  parliamentary  influence  at  a  time 
when  the  great  families  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons held  immense  power;  he  was  surrounded 
by  enemies  in  his  own  Council ;  and  his  immedi- 
ate masters,  the  East  India  Company,  gave  him 
very  fluctuating  support.  Fiercely  opi)osed  l)y 
his  own  colleagues,  and  very  ill  obeyed  by  the 
subordinate  Presidencies,  he  had  to  maintain  the 
Company's  commercial  establishments,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  And  money  for  carrying  on  dis- 
tant and  imi;olitic~Tvars  in  which  he  had  been 
involved  hy  blunders*  at  Madras  or  Bombay. 
These  funds  he  had  been  expected  to  provide 
out  of  current  revenues,  after  buying  and  des- 
patching the  merchandise  on  which  the  com- 
pany's home  dividends  depended;  for  the  re- 
source of  raising  public  loans,  so  freely  used  in 
England,  was  not  available  to  him.  He  was 
thus  inevitably  driven  to  the  financial  transac- 
tions, at  Benares  and  Lucknow,  that  were  now  so 
bitterly  stigmatized  as  crimes  by  men  who  made 
no  allowance  for  a  perilous  situation  in  a  dis- 
tant land,  or  for  the  weight  of  enormous  national 
interests  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  one  man 
capable  of  sustaining  them.  When  the  storm 
had  blown  over  in  India,  nnd  he  had  piloted 
his  vessel  into  calm  water,  he  was  sacrificed 
with  little  or  no  hesitation  to  party  exigencies 
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in  KnK'lunil;  tlic  Miiiintrv  would  Imvp  ronillcd 
liitii;  tluy  conHciitcd  to  fiis  iin|i(iiilmnnl ;  llicy 
left  liiin  to  lie  Imitcd  l)y  llic  Opposition  and  to 
lit!  ruined  by  ilic  law's  (icliiy,  Ity  the  incrcdililt- 
procrastinaliim  and  the  ol)Ho"lctc  formalities  of  a 
w'ven  years'  trial  before  tlu;  House  of  Lords.  " — 
Sir  A.  [..yall,  l{i»r  of  the  Jlritinh  Dominion  in 
Iiuliii,  rli.  11,  Ml  ft.  2. 

Ai,H<»  IN:  Meer  Hussein  AH  Khan  Kirniani, 
Ifint.  of  llydiir  Xixik,  ch.  Tt-M.—V,.  H.  Malleson, 
Dtrixiir  fiiittliHtf  ln<lin,ch.  H.  — L.  \\.  Uowrini,', 
Jliiidar  All  (inil  Ti/iu  Siiltmi.  ch.  14-1'). 

A.  D.  1785-1793.— State  of  India.— Extent 
of  English  rule. — Administration  of  Lord 
Cornwaliis.— War  with  Tippoo  Saib  (Third 
Mysore  Wan.  —The  "  Permanent  Settlement  " 
of  Land  Revenue  in  Bengal,  and  its  fruit. — 
"  Wlien  Warren  Hastings  left  India,  tlie  Mogul 
Empire  was  simply  the  phantom  of  11  name. 
The  wnilikc  tribes  of  the  north-west,  Sikhs, 
Rajpoots,  Jats,  were  henceforth  independent; 
hut  tlie  Holiillas  of  the  norliieast  had  been  sub- 
dued and  almost  e.xterminated.  Of  the  three 
greutfst  Soobuhs  or  vice-royalties  of  the  Mogul 
••mpire,  at  one  time  practically  independent,  that 
of  Bengal  had  wliolly  disapi)eared,  those  of 
Oude  and  tlie  Dcckan  had  suidc  into  dei)endence 
on  a  foreign  power,  were  niiuntained  by  the  aid 
of  foreign  mercenaries.  The  only  two  native 
powers  tliat  remained  were,  the  Mahrattas,  and 
the  newly-risen  Mussidman  dynasty  of  My.sore. 
Tlie  former  w  ere  still  divided  l)etween  the  great 
chieftaincies  of  the  Peslnva,  Scindia,  Ilolkar, 
the  Guicovv'ar,  and  the  Boslas  of  Berar.  But  the 
supremacy  of  the  Peshwa  was  on  the  wane;  that 
of  Scindia,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  ascendant. 
Scindia  ruled  in  tiie  north;  lie  had  possess,  m  of 
the  emperor's  person,  of  Delhi,  the  old  Mu.sstd- 
mau  capital.  In  tlie  .south,  Ilyder  Ali  and  Tip- 
poo [.son  of  Ilyder  Ali,  whom  he  had  succeeded 
in  1<821,  Sultan  of  Mysore,  had  atiained  to  re- 
markable power.  They  were  dangerous  to  the 
Mahrattas,  dangerous  to  the  Nizam,  dangerous, 
la.stly,  to  the  English.  But  the  rise  of  the  last- 
named  power  was  the  great  event  of  the  period. 
.  .  .  They  had  won  for  themselves  the  three 
great  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa, 
besides  Benares, —  forming  a  large  compact  mass 
of  territory  to  the  north-east.  They  had,  farther 
«lown  the  east  coast,  the  province  of  the  North- 
ern (Urcars,  and  farther  still,  the  jagheer  [land 
grant],  of  Madras;  on  the  west,  again,  a  large 
stretch  of  territory  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  i)cninsida.  The  two  Mussulman  sovereigns 
of  Oude  and  Hyderabad  were  their  dependent 
allies;  they  administered  the  country  of  the 
Nawab  of  the  Carnalic,  besides  having  hosts  of 
smaller  potentates  uniler  their  protection.  .  .  . 
Tlie  appointed  successor  to  Hastings  was  Lord 
Macartney.  .  .  .  He  lost  his  otlicc,  however,  bj' 
hesitating  to  accept  it,  and  going  to  England  to 
urge  conditions.  .  .  .  The  great  nulitjiry  event  of 
Lord  Cornwallis's  government  was  the  third  My- 
sore war.  It  began  with  some  disp\ites  about  the 
petty  Huja  of  (^herika,  from  whom  the  English 
had  farmed  tlie  customs  of  Tellicherry.  an(l 
taken,  in  security  for  advances,  a  district  called 
Itindaterra,  and  by  Tippoo's  attack  upon  the 
lines  of  the  liaja  of  Travancorc,  an  ally  of  the 
English,  consisting  of  a  ditch,  wall,  and  other 
«lefences,  on  an  extent  of  about  thirty  miles. 
Tippoo  was,  however,  repelled  with  great 
slaughter  in  an  attack  on  the  town  (1789).     Hear- 


ing this,  Lord  Cornwaliis  at  once  entered  Into 
treaties  with  the  Nizam  and  the  I'eshwa  for  a 
joint  war  upon  Mysore;  all  new  coiniuests  to  be 
equally  divided,  all  Ti|)poo'8  own  con(|Ut'sls 
from  the  contracting  jiowers  to  be  restored. 
After  a  first  inconclusive  campaign,  in  which, 
notwithstanding  the  skill  of  (fcneral  Meadows, 
the  advantage  rather  remained  to  Tippoo,  who, 
amongst  other  tilings,  gave  a  dec-ided  check  to 
Cohmel  Floyd  (171M')),  Lord  ("oiiiwallis  took  the 
tiommand  in  person,  and  carried  Bangalore  by 
assault,  with  great  loss  to  both  parties,  but  a 
tremendous  carnage  of  the  besieged.  However, 
so  wretched  had  been  the  English  preparations, 
that,  the  cattle  being  'reduced  to  skeletons,  aiKl 
scarcely  able  to  move  their  own  weight,"  Lord 
Cornwaliis,  after  advancing  to  besiege  Seringa- 
patam,  was  forced  to  retreat  and  to  destroy  the 
whole  of  his  battering-train  and  other  ecpiip- 
mcnts;  whilst  General  Abercrombie,  who  was 
advancing  in  the  same  direction  from  th(!  ]\Iala- 
bar  coast,  had  to  do  the  same  (1791).  A  force  of 
Mahrattas  came  in,  well  appointed  and  well  jiro- 
vided,  but  too  late  to  avert  these  disasters.  The 
next  campaign  was  more  successful.  It  began  by 
the  taking  of  several  of  the  hill-forts  forming  the 
western  barrier  of  .Mysore.  .  .  .  On  the  5tli  Feb., 
1792,  however,  Lord  Cornwaliis  appeared  before 
Seringapat4tm,  situated  in  an  island  formed 
by  the  Cauvery:  the  fort  and  outworks  were 
provi(led  with  300  pieces  of  cannon;  the  fortilied 
;^.'i'  1,  outside  the  river,  by  six  redoubts,  with 
"•  ■  •'■  'ban  100  pieces  of  heavy  artillery.  Tippoo's 
uiny  consisted  of  6,000  cavalry  and  50,000  in- 
f  .  Uy,  himself  commanding.  This  first  .siege, 
which  is  celebrated  in  Indian  warfare,  continued 
wit''  complete  success  on  the  English  side  till 
the  24tb.  10,000  subjects  of  Coorg,  whom  Tii)- 
poo  had  enlisted  by  force,  deserted.  At  last,  when 
the  whole  island  was  carried  and  all  preparations 
made  for  the  siege,  Tippoo  made  peace.  The 
English  allies  hacl  such  confidence  in  Lord 
Cornwaliis.  that  they  left  him  entire  discretion 
as  to  the  terms.  They  were, —  that  Tippoo  should 
give  up  half  of  his  territory,  pay  a  large  sum 
for  war  expenses,  and  give  up  two  of  his  sons  'vs 
ho.stage.s.  The  ceded  territory  was  divided  be- 
tween the  allies,  the  Company  obtaining  n  large 
strip  01  the  JIalabar  coast,  extending  eastward 
to  the  Carnatic.  .  .  .  ^Meanwhile,  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  war  between  England  and  the 
French  Repiiblic,  the  French  settlements  in  In- 
dia were  all  again  annexed  (1792).  Lord  Corn- 
waliis now  applied  himself  to  (piestions  of 
internal  government.  Properly  sjieaking,  there 
was  no  English  Government  as  yet.  Mr.  Kaye, 
the  brilliant  apologist  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, says,  of  Lord  Cornwaliis,  that  '  he  gath- 
ered up  tlie  scattered  fragments  of  govern- 
ment which  he  found,  and  reduced  them  to  one 
comprehensive  system.'  lie  organized  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice,  reorganized  the 
police.  He  separated  the  collection  of  the  reve- 
nues from  the  administration  of  justice,  organ- 
izing civil  justice  in  turn  ...  He  next  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  the  financial  system  of  the 
Company's  government.  .  .  .  Hence  the  famous 
'  Permanent  Settlement '  of  Lord  Cornwaliis  (22nd 
March.  1793)."— J.  31.  Ludlow,  lintinh  India, 
led.  9  (n.  1).— "In  1793  the  so-called  Permanent 
Settlement  of  the  Land  Revenue  was  introduced. 
We  found  in  Bengal,  when  we  succeeded  to 
the  Government,  a  class  of  middle-men,  called 
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Z<'niin(liirs  for  Ziitnindiirs  —  we,  iilsn,  Tai.ik 
dahm],  who  collected  iln-  jaiid  rcvcniu!  mid  the 
liixtM,  and  wc  coiitiinlcd  to  employ  tliciii.  As  ii 
iimtter  of  convenience  and  exj)edienc,v,  liut  not 
of  rigid,  lli(!  olHce  of  /cnniidur  was  often  hered- 
itary. The  zeinindarH  liad  never  lieen  in  any 
«eiis«!  the  owners  of  the  land,  hut  it  was  sup- 
posed by  Lord  Cornwaliis  and  the  Knglisli  ruh-rs 
of  the  time  that  it  would  \n:  an  excellent  thing 
for  Bengal  to  have  a  chi.ss  of  landlords  something 
like  those  of  England ;  the  zenundars  were  the 
oidy  people  that  seemed  available  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  they  were  declared  to  be  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  land.  It  was  by  no  means  in- 
tended that  injustice  should  thus  be  done  to 
others.  Excepting  the  State,  there  Avas  only^ 
one  great  class,  that  of  the  ryots  or  actual  culti- 
vators, which,  according  tr)  immemorial  custom, 
could  be  held  to  possess  permanent  rights  in  the 
land.  The  existence  of  those  rights  was  recog- 
nised, and,  as  it  was  supposed,  guarded  by  the 
law.  .  .  .  There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to 
the  exact  nature  of  the  rights  given  to  the  ze- 
mindars, but  everyone  agrees  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  authors  of  the  Permanent  Settle- 
ment to  contiscate  anything  which,  according  to 
the  customs  of  the  country,  had  belonged  to  the 
cultivators.  The  right  of  property  given  to  the 
zenundars  was  a  jjortion  of  those  rights  which 
had  always  been  exercised  by  the  State,  and  of 
which  the  State  was  at  liberty  to  disi)ose ;  it  was 
not  intended  that  they  should  receive  any- 
thing else.  The  land  revenue,  representing  tlie 
share  of  the  produce  or  rental  to  which  the  State 
was  entitled,  was  fixed  in  perpetuity.  The  ryots 
were  to  continue  vo  hold  their  lands  permanently 
at  the  '  rates  established  in  the  purguiniali ; '  when 
the  amount  of  these  rates  was  disputed  it  was  to 
be  settled  by  the  courts;  so  long  as  rents  at  those 
rates  were  paid,  the  ryot  could  not  be  evicted. 
The  intention  was  to  secure  to  the  ryot  fixity  of 
tenure  and  fixity  of  rent.  Unfortunately,  these 
rights  were  only  secured  upon  paper.  .  .  .  The 
conseciuences  at  the  present  time  are  these: 
—  Even  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  share  of  the 
rent  which  the  State  can  wisely  take  is  smaller 
than  the  share  which  any  Government,  Native 
or  English,  has  ever  taken  or  proposed  to  take 
in  India,  the  amount  now  received  by  the  State 
from  the  land  in  Bengal  must  be  held  to  fall 
short  of  what  it  might  be  by  a  sum  that  can 
hardly  be  less  than  5,000,0001.  a  year;  this  is  a 
moderate  computation;  probably  the  loss  is 
much  more.  This  is  given  away  in  return  for 
no  service  to  the  State  or  to  the  public;  the  ze- 
mindai"s  arc  merely  the  receivers  of  rent ;  with  ex- 
ceptions so  rare  as  to  deserve  no  consideration, 
they  take  no  part  in  the  improvement  of  the 
land,  and,  tuitil  a  very  few  years  ago,  they  bore 
virtually  no  share  of  the  public  burdens.  The 
result  of  these  proceedings  of  the  last  century, 
to  the  maintenance  of  which  for  ever  the  faith  of 
the  British  Government  is  said  to  have  been 
pledged,  is  that  the  poorer  classes  in  poorer 
provinces  have  to  make  good  to  the  State  the 
millions  which  have  been  thrown  awa}'  in  Ben- 
gal. If  this  were  all,  it  would  be  bad  enough, 
but  worse  remains  to  be  told.  .  .  .  '  The  origi- 
nal intention  of  the  franicrs  of  the  Permanent 
Settlement  (I  am  quoting  from  Sir  George 
Campbell)  was  to  record  all  rights.  The  Canoon- 
gocs  (District  Registrars)  and  Putwarees( Village 
Accountants)  were  to  register  all  holdings,  all 


transfers,  all  rent  rolls,  and  all  receipts  and  i)ay- 
ineiit,'*;  and  every  live  years  there  was  to  li<'  tiled 
in  the  public  otllces  a  complete  register  of  all 
land  tenures.  But  the  task  was  a  (lilliciilt  one; 
there  was  delay  in  carrying  it  out.  .  .  .  The 
piitwarees  fell  into  disusij  or  became  the  mere 
Hcrvants  of  the  zeiiiiiidars;  the  canoongoes  were 
abolished.  No  record  of  the  rights  of  tlie  ryot« 
and  inferior  holders  was  ever  made,  and  even 
the  (iuin(|uennial  register  of  superior  rights, 
which  was  maintained  for  a  time,  fell  into  dis- 
use.'. .  .  The  (•on.se(|uence8  of  the  Permanent 
Settlement  did  not  become  immediately  ]»roini- 
neiit.  .  .  .  But,  as  time  went  on,  and  population 
and  wealth  increased,  as  cultivators  were  more 
readily  found,  and  custom  lu^gan  to  give  way  to 
comiM'tition,  the  position  of  the  ryots  became 
worse  and  that  of  the  zemindars  became  stronger. 
Other  circumstances  helped  the  process  of  con- 
fiscation of  the  rights  of  the  peasantry.  .  .  . 
The  confiscation  of  the  rights  of  the  ryots  has 
reached  vast  proportions.  In  1793  the  rental 
left  to  the  zemindars  under  the  Permanent  Set- 
tlement, after  payment  of  the  land  revenue,  is 
supposed  not  to  have  exceeded  400,0001. ;  accord- 
ing to  some  estimates  it  was  less.  If  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  had  been  carried  out,  it 
was  to  the  ryots  that  the  greater  portion  of  any 
future  increase  in  the  annual  value  of  the  land 
would  have  belonged,  in  those  parts  at  least  of 
the  province  wliicli  were  at  that  time  well  culti- 
vated. It  is  not  possible  to  state  with  confi- 
dence the  i)reseiit  gross  annual  rental  of  the 
landlords  of  Bengal.  An  imperfect  valuation 
made  some  years  ago  showed  it  to  be  13,000,0001. 
It  is  now  called  17,000,0001.,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  is  much  more.  Thus,  after 
deducting  the  land  revenue,  which  is  about 
3,800,0001.,  the  net  rental  has  risen  from  400,0001. 
in  the  last  century  to  more  than  13,000,0001.  at 
the  present  time.  No  portion  of  this  increase 
has  been  due  to  the  action  of  the  zemindars.  It 
has  been  due  to  the  industry  of  the  ryots,  to 
whom  the  greater  part  of  it  rightfully  belonged, 
to  the  peaceful  progress  of  the  country,  and  to 
the  expenditure  of  the  State,  an  expenditure 
mainly  defrayed  from  the  taxation  of  poorer 
provinces.  If  ever  there  was  an  '  unearned  in- 
crement,' it  is  this." — Sir  J.  Strachey,  Jiidin, 
kct.  12. 

AiiSO  IN :  J.  W.  Kaye,  The  Administration  of 
the  Kant  India  Co.,  pt.  2,  ch.  2.— J.  Mill,  Hint,  of 
British  India,  hk.  6,  ch.  4  (p.  5).— AV.  S.  Seton- 
Karr,    The  Marquess  Cornwaliis,  ch.   2. — Sir  K. 
Temple,  James  Thomason,  ch.  9. 

A.  D.  1785-1795. — The  Impeachment  and 
Trial  of  Warren  Hastings. —  Warren  Hastings 
returned  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1785,  and 
met  with  a  distinguished  reception.  "I  find 
myself,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "every  where  and 
universally  treated  with  evidences,  apparent  even 
to  my  own  ob.servation,  that  I  possess  the  good 
opinion  of  my  ctmntry."  But  underneath  this 
superficial  "  good  opinion"  there  existed  a  moral 
feeling  which  had  been  outraged  by  the  un- 
scrupulous measures  of  the  Governor-General  of 
India,  and  which  began  soon  to  speak  aloud 
through  the  eloquent  lips  of  Edmund  Burke. 
.Toinc'T  in  the  movement  by  Fox  and  Sheridan, 
Burke  laid  charges  before  Parliament  which 
forced  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  session  of 
1787  to  order  the  impeachment  of  Hastings  be- 
fore the  Lords.    ' '  On  the  13th  of  Februi-.ry,  1788, 
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tlio  flittinj^g  of  the  ('oiirt  fomnicnred.  Tlu-rc 
liiivc  bcfii  Hpcctiiclcs  iiKirc  daz/liiiju'  to  tin-  eye, 
more  jjnrgfouH  witli  Jcwrlli'iT  iiiui  floili  iif  ;,'<)l(l, 
more  iitlnulivr  to  trmwii  up  (liililrcii,  tlnui  tliat 
whicli  was  then  cxliiliilrd  al  WrstmiiiHtcr;  l)iit, 
jtcrliapH,  there  never  was  a  Hpeetaclc  so  well  cai- 
eiilaled  to  strike  a  hifjhly  ciiliivated.  a  rellectinir. 
an  iiiiajfiiiative  mind.  All  the  various  kinds  of 
interest  wldch  Ixjonif  to  the  near  and  to  tiie  dis- 
tant, to  the  jiresent  and  to  tiie  i)ast,  were  colleetcd 
on  one  sj)rit  and  in  one  hour.  All  the  talents  and 
all  the  aceoinplishnients  which  are  developed  Itv 
lilierty  and  civili.sation  were  now  displayed,  witli 
every  advantage  that  could  he  derived  both  from 
cooperation  anil  from  <'ontrast.  Kver}'  stej)  in 
the  proceedint,'s  carried  the  mind  either  hack- 
ward,  throMu'h  many  troiil)led  c(.'nturies,  to  the 
(lays  when  the  foundations  of  our  constitution 
were  laid;  or  far  away,  over  houndless  seas  and 
deserts,  to  dusky  nations  living  under  stranj^e 
stars,  worshippini^  slrant;!!  go<ls,  and  writinjj 
•Htran.Lre  characters  from  ri>,'ht  to  left.  The  lli.i;h 
C'fiurt  of  Parliament  was  to  sit,  accordinij  to 
forms  handed  down  from  the  days  of  the  Plan- 
taj^enets,  on  an  l'Jip;lishman  aecu.sod  of  exercis- 
intc  tyranny  over  the  lord  of  the  holy  city  of 
Benares,  an?l  over  the  ladies  of  the  princely  house 
of  Oude.  The  i)lace  was  worthy  of  such  a  trial. 
It  was  the  great  iiall  of  William  Kufiis,  the  hall 
which  had  resounded  with  acclamations  at  the 
inauguration  of  thirty  kings,  the  hall  wlii<'h  h.ad 
witnessed  the  just  sentence  of  Hacon  and  the  just 
absolution  of  Somers,  the  hall  wliere  the  elo- 
(juence  of  StralTord  had  for  a  moment  awed  and 
melteil  a  victorious  i)arty'  inllamed  with  jtist  re- 
sentment, the  hall  where  Charles  had  confronted 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  with  the  jilacid  cour- 
age which  has  half  redeemed  his  I'ame.  Neither 
military  nor  civil  i)omp  was  wanting.  The 
avenues  were  lined  witli  grenadiers.  The  streets 
were  kept  clear  by  cavalry.  The  peers,  robed  in 
gold  and  ermine,  were  marshalled  by  the  heralds 
under  Garter  King-at-arms.  The  judges  in  their 
vestments  of  state  attended  tp  give  advice  on 
jxjinta  of  law.  Near  a  hundred  and  seventy 
lords,  three  fourths  of  the  Upper  House  as  the 
Upper  House  then  was,  walked  in  solemn  order 
from  their  usual  place  of  assembling  to  the  tri- 
btinal.  .  .  .  The  grey  old  walls  were  hung  with 
scarlet.  The  long  galleries  were  crowded  by  an 
audience  such  as  has  rarely  excited  the  fears  or 
the  emulations  of  an  orator.  There  were  gath- 
ered together,  from  all  parts  of  a  great,  free, 
enlightened,  and  prosperous  empire,  grace  and 
female  lovelines,s,  wit  and  learning,  the  represen- 
tiitives  of  every  science  and  of  every  art.  .  .  . 
The  yerieants  made  proclamation.  Hastings 
advanced  to  the  bar,  and  bent  his  knee.  The 
culprit  was  indeed  not  unworthy  of  that  great 
presence.  He  had  ruled  an  extensive  and  popu- 
lous country,  had  made  laws  and  treaties,  had 
sent  forth  armies,  had  set  up  and  pulled  down 
princes.  And  in  his  high  place  he  had  so  borne 
himself,  that  all  had  feared  him,  that  most  had 
loved  him,  and  that  hatred  itself  could  deny  him 
no  title  to  glory,  except  virtue.  He  looked  like 
a  great  man,  and  not  like  a  bad  man.  .  .  .  His 
counsel  accompanied  him,  men  all  of  whom  were 
afterwards  raised  by  their  talents  and  learning  to 
the  highest  posts  "in  their  profession,  the  bold 
and  strong-minded  Law.  afterwards  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench;  the  more  humane  and  elo- 
quent Dallas,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the 


Common  Pleas;  and  Plomer  who,  near  twenty 
vears  lati-r,  successfully  conducte(l  in  the  8ame 
high  court  the  defence  of  liord  iMelville,  and 
subscfjuently  l)ecamc  Vice-chancellor  and  Master 
of  the  Holls.  Hut  neither  the  culprit  nor  his  ad- 
vocates attracted  so  much  notice  a.s  the  accusers. 
In  the  midst  of  the  bla/.e  of  red  drapery,  a  space 
had  been  fitted  up  with  green  benches  and  tables 
for  the  Commons.  The  managers,  with  Burke 
at  flii'ir  heail,  appeared  in  full  dress.  Tin;  col- 
lectors of  go.ssiixlid  not  fail  to  remark  that  even 
Fox,  generallv  so  regardless  of  his  appearance, 
had  [)ai(l  to  the  illustrious  tribunal  the  compli- 
ment of  wearing  a  bag  and  sword.  Pitt  had  re- 
fused to  be  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  impeach- 
ment; and  hiscommanding,  copious,  and  sonorous 
elo(jUenc(!  was  wanting  to  that  great  muster  of 
various  talents.  .  .  .  The  charges  and  the  an- 
swers of  Hastings  were  first  read.  The  cere- 
mony occupied  two  whole  days,  and  was  rendered 
less  teilious  than  it  would  (Otherwise  have  been 
by  the  silver  voice  and  just  emphasis  of  (!owper, 
t>lie  clerk  of  the  court,  a  near  relation  of  the 
amiable  i)oet.  On  the  third  day  Burke  rose. 
Four  sittings  were  occupied  by  his  opening 
speech,  whicli  was  intended  to  be  a  general  intro- 
duction to  all  the  charges.  With  an  (exuberance 
of  thought  and  a  splendour  of  diction,  which 
more  than  satisfied  the  highly  rai.sed  expectation 
of  the  audience,  he  descril)e(l  the  character  and 
institutions  of  the  natives  of  India,  recounted  the 
circmnstances  in  which  the  Asiatic  empire  of 
Britain  had  originated,  and  set  forth  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Com])any  and  of  the  English  presi- 
dencies. .  .  .  When  the  Court  sat  again,  Mr. 
Pox,  assisted  by  Mr.  Grey,  openeil  the  charge 
respecting  (Uieyte  Sing,  and  several  days  were 
spent  in  reading  papers  and  hearing  witnes.ses. 
The  next  article  was  that  relating  to  the  Prin- 
cesses of  Oude.  The  conduct  of  this  part  of  the 
case  was  intrusted  to  Sheridan.  The  curiosity 
of  the  public  to  hear  him  was  unbounded.  His 
sparkling  and  highly  finished  declamation  lasted 
two  days;  but  the  Hall  was  crowded  to  suffoca- 
tion during  the  whole  time.  It  was  said  that 
fifty  guineas  had  been  paid  for  a  single  ticket. 
Sheridan,  when  he  concluded,  contrived,  with  a 
knowledge  of  stage  effect  which  his  father  might 
have  envied,  to  sink  back,  as  if  exhausted,  into 
the  arms  of  Burke,  who  hugged  him  with  the 
energy  of  generous  admiration.  June  was  now 
far  advanced.  The  session  could  not  last  much 
longer ;  and  the  progress  which  had  been  made 
in  the  impeachment  w-as  not  very  satisfactory. 
There  were  twenty  charges.  On  two  only  of 
these  had  even  the  case  for  the  pro.secution  been 
heard ;  and  it  was  now  a  year  since  Hastings  had 
been  admitted  to  bail.  The  interest  taken  by 
the  public  in  the  trial  was  great  when  the  Court 
began  to  sit,  and  rose  to  the  height  when  Sheri- 
dan spoke  on  the  charge  relating  to  the  Begums. 
From  that  time  the  excitement  went  down  fast. 
The  spectacle  had  lost  the  attracticm  of  novelty. 
The  great  displays  of  rhetoric  were  over.  .  .  . 
The  trial  in  the  Hall  went  on  languidly.  In  the 
session  of  1788,  when  the  proceedings  had  the 
interest  of  novelty,  and  when  the  Peers  had  little 
other  business  before  diem,  only  thirty-five  days 
were  given  to  the  impeachment.  In  1789  .  .  . 
during  the  whole  year  only-  seventeen  days  were 
given  to  the  case  of  Hastings.  .  .  .  At  length,  in 
the  spring  of  1795,  the  decision  was  pronounced, 
near  eight  years  after  Hastings  had  been  brought 
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by  till'  Scrjoftntiit-iirms  of  the  Coinnioiis  to  llic 
bur  of  the  LonlH.  .  .  .  Only  twenty  nine  Peers 
voted.  Of  tlieHe  only  six  found  Hustings  gidlty 
on  Mm  eliiirges  reliitlng  to  Cheyto  ISinir  iind  to 
the  IJegiuim.  On  other  cimrges,  the  nmjority  In 
his  fiivoiir  wiiH  still  >?reater.  On  some  he  wiis 
ununiinously  iibsolved.  He  was  then  culled  to 
the  bur,  vvus  Informed  from  the  woolsuck  that 
the  Lords  had  a('i|uitled  liini,  and  was  soleinnlv 
disehur^ed.  He  bowed  resiieetfidly  und  retired, 
W(!  have  suid  thut  the  decision  hud  been  fully 
expected.  It  wus  ulso  jrenerully  ajiproved.  .  .  . 
It  was  thouKbt,  and  not  without  reason,  thut, 
even  if  he  was  >?"'">'.  '"'  ^^"i^  s^t'll  an  ill  used 
man,  and  thut  an  impeachment  of  eight  years 
was  more  than  a  sullieient  punishment.  It  was 
also  felt  thut.  though,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
criminul  luw,  u  defendant  is  not  nllowed  to  .set 
olT  his  good  actions  against  his  crimes,  a  great 
|)oliticul  cuusc  should  be  tried  on  dilTerent  prin- 
cipli's,  und  thut  a  man  who  had  governed  an  em- 
pire during  thirteen  years  nught  have  done  some 
very  rejjrehensible  things,  and  yet  might  be  on 
th(!  whole;  deserving  of  rewards  anil  honours 
rather  than  of  tine  and  imprisonment." — Lord 
Muj'uuluy,  Wiirnii  II(iHtin;iH(kmt!i>i). — "The  triul 
hu<l  severul  b(;neliciul  results.  It  cleured  otf  a 
cloud  of  misconcejitions,  cuhunnies.  exaggera- 
tions, and  false  notions  generally  on  both  sides; 
it  fixed  and  promulgated  the  stundurd  which  the 
English  people  would  in  futtiriMnsist  upon  main- 
taining in  tlieir  Indian  admini.strution;  it  bound 
down  the  East  India  Company  to  better  be- 
haviour; it  served  as  an  example  and  a  salutary 
wurning,  und  it  relieved  the  national  conscience. 
But  the  attempt  to  muke  Hastings  a  sucrifice  and 
a  burnt-offering  for  the  sins  of  the  people ;  the 
process  of  louiling  him  with  curses  und  driving 
inm  uwuy  into  the  wilderness;  of  stoning  him 
with  every  epithet  and  metuphor  thut  the  Eng- 
lish language  could  supply  for  heaping  igno- 
miny on  his  head ;  of  keeping  him  seven  years 
under  an  impeachment  that  menaced  him  witli 
ruin  und  infumy  —  these  were  blots  upon  the 
prosecution  and  wide  aberrations  from  the  true 
course  of  justice  which  disfigured  the  aspect  of 
the  trial,  distorted  its  aim,  und  had  much  to  do 
with  bringing  it  to  the  lame  and  impotent  con- 
clusion that  Burke  so  bitterly  denounced." — Sir 
A.  Lyall,  Warren  Ifnutiiifjs,  ch.  9. 

Also  in:  E.  Burke,  Wi>rk8,  v.  8-12. — Spceclies 
of  Mannger»  and  Counsel  in  the  JVuil  of  Warren 
llaxtingH,  ed.  by  E.  A.  Bond. 

A.  D.  1798-1805. —  The  administration  and 
imperial  policy  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley. — 
Treaty  with  the  Nizam. —  Overthrow  and 
death  of  Tippoo,  Sultan  of  Mysore. — War 
with  the  Mahrattas. — Assaye  and  Laswari. — 
Territorial  acquisitions. —  "The  period  of  Sir 
John  Shore's  rule  as  Governor-General,  from  1793 
to  1798  [after  which  he  became  Lord  Teign- 
raouth  |,  was  uneventful.  In  1798,  Lord  Morning- 
ton,  better  known  as  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley, 
arrived  In  India,  already  inspired  with  imperial 
projects  which  were  destined  to  change  the  map 
of  the  countrv.  Mornington  was  the  friend  and 
favourite  of  Pitt,  from  whom  he  is  thought  to 
have  derived  liis  far-reaching  political  vision, 
and  his  antipatby  to  the  French  name.  From 
the  first  he  laid  down  as  his  guiding  principle, 
that  the  English  must  be  the  one  paramount 
power  in  the  peninsula,  and  that  Native  princes 
could  only  retain  the  insignia  of  sovereignty  by 


surrendering  their  political  independence.  The 
history  of  India  since  his  lime  has  been  but  the 
gradual  development  of  this  policy,  which  re- 
ceived its  finishing  touch  when  (^ucen  Victorhi 
was  proclaimed  Emjjrcss  of  India  on  the  1st  of 
.lunuary,  1877.  To  frustrate  the  possibility  of  n 
i<'rench  invasion  of  India,  led  by  Napoleon  in 
person,  was  the  goveridng  l.lcu  of  V\  ellesley'a 
foreign  policy.  Franco  ut  this  time,  und  for 
many  yeurs  later,  filled- the  place  afterwards  oc- 
cupied by  Uussia  in  the  ndnds  of  Indian  states- 
m(!n.  Nor  was  the  dungir  so  remote  as  might 
now  be  thought.  French  regiments  guarded  and 
overawed  the  Ni/.um  of  Hiiidarabad.  The  sol- 
diers of  Sindhia,  the  ndlitury  heud  of  the  Mur- 
liattu  Confederac}',  were  disciplined  and  led  by 
French  adventurers.  Tipu  Hultun  of  Mysore 
carried  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
French  Directorate,  allowed  a  trc  of  liberty  to 
be  planted  in  his  dominions,  and  enrolled  himself 
in  a  republican  club  as  '(.'ili/.en  Tipu.'  The  is 
lands  of  Mauritius  und  Bourbon  ulTorded  u  con 
venient  half-way  rendezvo\is  for  French  intrigue 
und  for  the  assendiling  of  a  hostile  expedition. 
Abovi!  all,  Napoleon  IJuonapurte  was  then  in 
Egj'pt,  dreaming  of  the  coiuiue.sts  of  Alexander, 
anil  no  man  knew  in  whut  direction  he  might  turn 
his  hitherto  unconiiucrcd  legions.  Wellesley 
conceived  the  scheme  of  crushing  for  ever  the 
Fn-nch  hopes  in  Asiu,  by  jilucing  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  great  Indian  confederacy.  In  Lower 
Bengal,  the  sword  of  ("live  und  the  policy  of 
Wurren  Hastings  had  made  the  English  para- 
mount. Before  the  end  of  the  century,  our 
(»ower  was  consolidated  from  the  .seaboard  to 
Jenares,  high  up  the  Gangetic  valley.  ...  In 
1801.  the  treaty  of  Lucknow  made  over  to  the 
British  the  Doab,  or  fertile  tract  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  together  with  Uohilk- 
liand.  In  Southern  India,  ourpo.ssessions  were 
chierty  confined,  before  Lord  Wellesley,  to  the 
coast  Districts  of  Mudrus  und  Bombuy.  Wellea- 
!ey  resolved  to  make  the  Briti.sh  supreme  us  far 
us  Delhi  in  Northern  India,  und  to  compel  tl:e 
great  powers  of  the  south  to  enter  into  subordi- 
nate relations  to  the  Company's  government. 
The  intrigues  of  the  Native  princes  gave  him  his 
opportunity  for  carrying  out  this  plan  without 
breach  of  faith.  The  time  had  arrived  when  the 
English  must  either  become  supreme  in  India, 
or  be  driven  out  of  it.  The  Mughal  Empire  was 
completely  broken  up ;  and  the  sway  had  to  pass 
either  to  the  local  Muhammadan  governors  of 
that  empire,  or  to  the  Hindu  Confederacy  repre- 
sented by  the  Murhattas,  or  to  the  British.  Lord 
Wellesley  determined  that  it  should  pass  to  the 
British.  His  work  in  Northern  India  was  at 
first  cusy.  The  treaty  of  Lucknow  in  1801  made 
us  territorial  rulers  as  far  as  the  heart  of  the  pres- 
ent North- Western  Provinces,  and  established 
our  political  infiuence  in  Oudh.  Beyond  tlio.se 
limits,  the  northern  branches  of  the  ^Marhattim 
jiractically  held  sway,  with  the  puppet  emjieror 
in  their  hands.  Lord  Welleslej'  leit  them  un- 
touched for  a  few  years,  until  the  second  Mar- 
hut  ta  war  (1802-1804)  gave  him  an  opportunity 
for  dealing  effectively  with  their  nation  as  a 
whole.  In  Southern  India,  he  saw  that  the  Ni- 
zam ut  Ilaidarabad  stood  in  need  of  his  protec- 
tion, and  he  converted  him  into  a  useful  follower 
throughout  the  succeeding  struggle.  The  other 
Muhammadan  power  of  the  south,  Tipu  Sultuii 
of  Mysore,  could  not  be  so  easily  handled.     Lord 
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WcllcHlcy  r('M)lvc(t  to  i  nmli  liiiii,  itixl  had  aiii|i](' 
nniviHutioii  for  ho  doiii^'.     Tlic  llilnl  power  of 
Hotithcrii  IikHh— namrly,  the  Mnrlmtia  Coiifcfl 
iTiKV  —  wiiH    HO    loimcly  or^'aiii/ctl,    tlial     I-ord 
VVt'llc'sli-y  scriiiH  at  first' to  have  hoped  to  live  on 
tfTiiiH  with  it.     Wlieii  Heveral  years  of  lit  fill  al 
lliinee  liad  convinced  jiini  that  lie  hud  to  clioo  - 
lielween  the  supreniaey  of  ihe  Marhattas  or  of 
the  Mritish  in  Southern  India,  he  did  not   hesi- 
tate to  deci(h'.     Lord   Wellesley  lirst  addressed 
himself  tc  the  wealtest    of    the    three   southern 
powers,  the  Ni/.uiu  of  lliddaraliad.     Here  he  won 
n  diplomatic  success,  which   turned   a  possible 
rival  into  a  subservient  ii'ly.      The  French  bat 
talions  at   Ilaidarabad  were  disbanded,  and  the 
Ni/.ain  bound  hiuisilf  by  treaty  not  to  take  anj- 
Kuropean  into  his  Hcrvic c  without  the  consent  of 
the  hnKlinh  (lovcniment, — a  clause  since   in 
Kcrted   in  every  cnf;aj?emeiit  entered  into  with 
Native  powers.     Wellesley  next  turned  the  whole 
weight  of  his  resources aj;ainst  Tipu,  whom  Corn- 
wallis  had  (h'feated,  but  not  subdued.      Tipu's 
intrifjues  with  the  Kreiich  were  laid  bare,  and  he 
wasuiven  an  opportiuiity  of  adhering  to  the  new 
Hubsidiary  Hyslem.     On  liis  refusal,  war  was  de 
eland,   and    Wellesley  <-amc  down  in  viceregal 
state  to  Madras   to  organi/.e    the  expedition  in 
person,  and  to  watch  over  the  course  of  events. 
One  Knglish  army  nuirched   into  Mysore  from 
.Madras,  nccompanie.l  by  a  contingent  from  the 
Nizam.      Another  advanced    from  the  western 
{•oast.     Tipu,  after  a  feel :'e  resistaiiccf  in  the  Held, 
n'tired  into  Seringajjatam,  and,  when  his  capital 
was  stormed,  dieil  lighting  bravely  in  the  breach 
(17011).     Since  the  battle  of   Plassey,    no  event 
BO  greatly  imiiressed   the    Native    imagination 
us  the   cai)ture  of    Seringapatam,    which   won 
for  General  Harris  a  peerage,  and  for  Wellesley 
an  Irish  marquisate.     In  dealing  with  the  terri- 
tories of  Tipu,  W^ellesley  acted  with  moderation. 
The  central   portion,  forming  the  old  state   of 
Mysore,  was  restorecl  to  an  infant  re|)resentativ(! 
of  the  Hindu  Rajas,  whom  Huidar  Ali  had  de- 
throned; the  rest  of  TiiJii's  dominion  was  i)ar- 
titioned  between  the  Nizam,  the  Marhattas,  and 
the  English.     At  about  tUe  same  time,  the  Kar- 
natic,  or  the  i)art  of  South-Ea.stern  India  ruled 
by  the  Nawab  of  Arcot,  and  also  the  princ'pality 
oi  Tanjore,  were  placed  under  direct  British  ail- 
ministmtion,  thus  constituting  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency almost  as  it  has  existed  to  the  present  day. 
.  .  .  The  ilarhattas  had  l)een  the  nominal  allies 
of  the  English  in  both  their  wars  with  Tipu. 
But  they  had  not  rendered  active  assistance,  nor 
were  they  secured  to  the  English  side  as  the  Ni- 
zam  now  was.     The  Marhatta  powers  at  this 
time  were  five    in    number.      The    recognised 
head   of    the  confederacy  was  the   Peshwa  of 
Poona,  who  Tided  the  hill  country  of  the  West- 
ern Ghats,  the  cradle  of  the  Marhatta  race.     The 
'     ile  Province  of  Guzerat  was  annually  harried 
tjj  the  horsemen  of  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda.     In 
Centnil  India,  two  military  leaders,  Sindhia  of 
Gwalior  and  Ilolkar  of  Indore,  alternately  held 
the  preeminence.     Towards  the  east,  the  Bhonsla 
Itiija  of  Nagpur  reigned  from  Berar  to  the  coast  of 
Orissa.    Wellesley  laboured  to  bring  these  several 
Marhatta  powers  within  the  net  of  his  subsidiary 
system.     In  1802.  the  necessities  of  the  Peshwa, 
who  had  Iwen  defeated  by  Holkar,  and  driven  as 
a  fugitive  into  British  territory,  induced  him  to 
siirn  the  treaty  of  Bassein.     By  this  he  pledged 
himself  to  the  British  to  hold  communications 


with  nil  oIIk  r  power,  Kuroi>eiin  or  Native,  and 
granted  to  um  Districts  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
ubsldiary  force.  This  greatly  extended  the 
I'lnglish  territorial  intluence  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  But  it  led  to  the  second  Marlmtia 
war,  as  neither  Sindhia  nor  the  Uaja  of  Nagtiur 
would  tolenite  the  Peshwa's  betrayal  <if  the  .\lar- 
hatta  independence.  The  campaigns  which  fol- 
lowed are  [lerhaiis  the  most  glorious  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Mritish  arms  in  India.  The  general 
plan,  and  the  ade(iuate  provision  of  resources, 
were  due  to  the  .>lar(iuis  of  Wellesley,  as  also 
the  indomitable  spirit  which  refused  to  adndt  of 
defeat.  The  armies  were  led  by  Sir  Arthur 
WeUesh'y  (afterwards  Duke  of  W'ellington)  and 
General  (afterwards  Lord)  Lake.  Wellesley 
operated  in  the  Decean,  where  in  a  few  short 
months,  he  won  the  de<isive  victories  of  Assaye 
[September  2H,  lW)i{]  and  Argaum  [NovemlM-r 
2H|,  and  captured  Ahmednagur.  Lake's  <'am- 
paign  in  Hindustan  was  eciually  brilliant,  al 
though  it  has  received  less  notice  from  histo- 
rians. He  won  pitched  battles  at  Aligarh 
I  August  2U]  and  Laswari  [November  1,  lH(i;j|,  and 
took  the  cities  of  Delhi  and  Agra.  He  scattered 
the  French  troops  of  Sindhia,  and  at  t\w  same 
time  stood  forward  as  the  champion  of  Uw,  .Mu- 
ghal Emperor  in  his  here<litary  capital.  Before 
the  end  of  IKOti,  both  Sindhia  and  the  Bhonsla 
Haja  of  Nagpur  sued  for  jjeace.  Sindhia  ceded 
all  claims  to  the  territory  north  of  the  Jumna, 
and  left  the  blind  old  Emperor  Shah  Aiam  (tncc 
more  under  British  protectioi\.  The  Bhonsla 
forfeited  (Jrissa  to  the  English,  who  had  already 
occupied  it  with  a  Hying  colunm  in  1808,  and 
Berar  to  the  Nizam,  who  gained  fresh  territory 
by  every  act  of  comitlaisance  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. .  .  .  The  concluding  years  of  Welles- 
ley's  rule  were  occupied  with  a  series  of  o|)era- 
tlons  against  Holkar,  which  brought  little  credit 
on  the  British  name.  The  disastrous  retreat  of 
C"oh)ne)  Monson  through  Central  India  (1804) 
recalled  memories  of  tlie  convention  of  War- 
gaum,  and  of  the  destruction  of  Colonel  Baillie's 
force  by  llaidar  Ali.  The  repulse;  of  Lake  in 
person  at  Un'  siege  of  Bhartpur  (nhurt])ore)  is 
memorable  as  iin  instance  of  a  British  army  in 
India  having  to  turn  back  with  its  object  unac- 
complished (1805).  Bhartjiur  was  not  finally 
taken  till  1827.  Lord  Wellesley  during  his  six 
years  of  olllce  carried  out  almost  every  part  of 
his  territorial  scheme.  In  Northern  India,  Lord 
Lake's  campaigns  brought  the  North- Western 
jjrovinces  (the  ancient  ^ladhyadesa)  undor  Brit- 
ish rule,  together  with  the  custody  of  the  pup- 
pet emperor.  The  new  Districts  were  umalgu- 
mated  with  those  previously  acquire<l  from  the 
Xawal)  Wazir  of  Oudh  into  the  'Ceded  and  Con- 
(|uered  Provinces.'  This  partitiou  of  Northern 
India  remained  till  the  Sikh  wars  of  1844  and 
1847  gave  us  the  Punjab."— W.  W.  Hunter, 
Ih-kfllM.  of  the  TiuUaa  People,  ch.  13. 

Also  in:  W.  H.  Maxwell,  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  r.  1,  cit.  3-13.— J.  M.  Wilson,  Me- 
moir of  Wellinf/ton,  v.  1,  efi.  2-9. — G.  B.  .Miilleson, 
Jkcixive  Battles  of  India,  ch.  9-10. — W.  II. 
llutton,  The  MarqueHs  Wellesky.  — J.  S.  Cotton, 
Mountduart  Elphinstone,  eh.  4. 

A.  D.  1805-1816.— Reversal  of  Lord  Welles- 
ley's  policy. — Sepoy  revolt  at  Vellore. — In- 
fluence established  with  Runjeet  Singh  and 
the  Sikhs.— Conquest  of  the  Mauritius. — The 
Ghorka  ^Var. —  "The  retreat  of  Monson  was  not 
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only  a  tlinaHtrouH  blow  to  Driti.sli  iircstii 
riiiUcd  for  ii  while  th«!  reputation  of  Lord 
ley.  Ik'c'uiisc  ii  .Miihrattii  frcelxxiter  had  broken 
iobsc'  ill  lliiidiistaii,  thu  iloiiu!  luithoritles  iinau; 
ined  tliat  all  the  Mahratta  powers  had  ri.s<'ii 
af^ainst  the  imperial  noliey  of  the  (ioveriior 
Oeneral.  Lord  NVelleHley  wan  recalled  from  iiis 
poHt,  and  Lord  Corinvalll!)  was  sent  out  to  taki; 
his  nlaee,  to  reverse  th(!  jioUcy  of  Ids  illustrious 
preat.'cessor,  tomtuttle  out  of  Western  lliiiduslati, 
to  restore  all  the  ceded  territories,  to  surrender 
all  the  (captured  fortresses,  and  to  aiiandon  lar^e 
tracts  of  (rounlry  to  lie  phindered  and  devastated 
l)y  the  Mahrattas,  as  they  had  been  from  the 
days  of  Sivaji  to  those  of  Wi^llesley  and  Lake. 
Hcforo  Lord  Cornwallis  reached  Hcn^al  the  po 
litical  outlook  had  brightened.  .  .  .  Hut  liord 
(Jornwallis  was si.xty  .seven  yearsof  age.  and  had 
lost  the  nerve  which  he  had  displayed  in  his 
wars  against  Tippu;  and  he  would  have  ignored 
the  turn  of  the  tide,  and  pe^8i^'ed  in  falling  back 
on  the  old  ])olicy  of  conciliation  and  noii  inter- 
vention, had  not  death  (;iit  short  his  career  before 
he  had  been  ten  weeks  in  the  country.  Sir 
George  Harlow,  a  Bengal  civilian,  succeeded  for 
a  while  to  tiie  post  of  Governor-General,  as  a 
provi8h)nal  arrangement.  He  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  Couiuil  under  both  Wellesley  and  Corn- 
wallis,  and  he  halted  between  the  two.  He  re- 
fu.sid  to  restore  the  coiniuered  territories  to 
Hindia  and  the  Bhonsla,  but  he  gave  back  the 
ludore  principality  to  Holkar,  together  with  the 
captured  fortresses.  Worst  of  all,  he  annulled 
most  of  the  protective  treaties  with  the  Uiijput 

firincca  on  the  ground  that  they  had  deserted  the 
British  government  during  Mo'i.son's  retreat  from 
Jaswant  Uiio  Holkar.  For  sou  !  years  the  policy 
of  the  British  government  was  a  half-hearted 
system  of  non-intervention.  .  .  .  The  Mahratta 
princes  were  left  to  plunder  and  collect  chout  [a 
blackmail  extort'on,  levied  by  the  Mahrattas  for 
a  century]  in  Rajputaiia,  and  practically  to  make 
war  on  each  other,  so  long  as  they  respected  the 
territories  of  the  British  government  and  its 
allies.  .  .  .  All  this  while  an  under-current  of 
intrigue  was  at  work  between  Indian  courts, 
which  served  in  the  end  to  revive  wild  hopes  of 
getting  rid  of  British  sui)remacy,  and  rekindling 
the  old  aspirations  for  war  and  rapine.  In  1806 
the  peace  of  India  was  broken  by  an  alarm  from 
a  very  different  iiuarter.  In  those  days  India 
was  80  remote  from  the  British  Isles  that,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  British  government  mainly  de- 
pended on  the  loyalty  of  its  sepoy  armies.  Sud- 
denly it  was  discovered  tliat  the  Madras  army 
was  on  the  brink  of  mutiny.  The  British 
autliorities  at  Jladras  had  introduced  ah  obnox- 
ious head-dress  resembling  a  European  hat,  in 
the  place  of  the  old  time-honoured  turban,  and 
had,  moreover,  forbidden  the  .sepoys  to  ajjpear 
on  parade  Avitli  earring>'  and  caste  marks.  India 
was  astounded  bj'  a  revolt  of  the  Madras  sepoys 
at  the  fortress  of  Vellore,  about  eight  nnles  to 
the  westward  of  Arcot.  .  .  .  The  garrison  at 
Vellore  consisted  of  about  400  Europeans  and 
1,500  sepoys.  At  midnight,  without  warning, 
the  sepoys  rose  in  mutiny.  One  bt)dy  tired  on 
the  European  barracks  until  lialf  the  soldiers 
were  killed  or  wounded.  Another  body  fired  on 
the  houses  of  the  British  olHcers,  and  shot  them 
down  as  they  rushed  out  to  km)w  the  cause  of 
the  uproar.  All  this  while  provisions  were  dis- 
tributed  umougst   the  sepoys    by   the  Mysore 


princes,  and  the  (lag  of  Mysore  was  hoisted  over 
the  fortress.  Fortunately  the  news  was  carrh'd 
to  A  rent,  where  Colonel  Gillespie  cnmmandid  a 
llritish  garrison.  Gllle8|)ie  at  once  gallopcil  to 
Vellore  with  a  troop  of  British  dragoons  and  two 
Held  giiiKs.  The  gates  of  Vellore  wert'  b|i  wii 
open:  the  soldiers  rushed  in;  400  mutineers  wi  n; 
cut  down,  and  the  outbreak  was  over.  ...  In 
1807  Lord  Miiitn  succeeded  Barlow  as  Governor 
General.  He  broke  thespcll  of  non-intervention. 
.  .  .  Lord  .Minto's  main  work  was  to  keep 
Napoleon  and  tlie  French  out  of  India.  The 
north  west  frontier  was  still  vulnerable,  but  the 
Afghans  had  retired  from  the  Piinjal),  and  tin; 
once  famous  Hunjeet  Singh  had  founded  a  Sikh 
kingdom  between  the  Indus  and  llu;  Sutlej.  As 
far  as  the  British  were  concerned,  the  Sikhs 
formed  a  barrii.r  against  the  Afghans:  and  Hun 
jeet  Singh  was  apparently  friendly,  for  he  had 
refused  to  shelter  .laswaiil  Hiio  Holkar  in  his 
tlight  from  Lord  Lake.  But  there  was  no  know 
iiig  what  Hunjeet  Singh  iniglit  do  if  the  French 
found  their  way  to  Laliore.  To  crown  th<!  per 
plexity,  the  Sikh  jjrinccs  on  the  British  side  of 
the  river  Sutlej,  who  hud  done  homagt-  to  the 
British  governmi'iit  during  the  cam|>aigns  of 
Lord  Lake,  wen;  being  comjuered  by  Hunjeet 
Singh,  and  were  appealing  to  the  British  govern- 
ment for  protection.  In  1808-0  a  young  Bengal 
civilian,  named  Cliarles  Metcalfe,  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Lahore.  TIk;  work  before  him  wius 
difllcult  and  complicated,  and  somewhat  trying 
to  the  nerves.  The  object  was  to  seciiri!  Hun- 
jeet Singh  as  a  us<'ful  ally  against  tlie  French 
ami  Afglians,  whilst  protecting  the  Sikli  states 
on  the  British  side  of  the  Sutlej,  namely,  Jhind, 
Nabha,  and  PatiaVi.  Hunjeet  Singh  was  natii 
rally  disgusted  at  being  checked  by  British  inter 
ference.  It  was  unfair,  he  said,  for  the  British 
to  wait  until  he  had  (lonijuered  the  three  states, 
and  then  to  demand  pos.session.  Metcalfe  clev- 
erly dropped  the  (|uestiou  of  justice,  and  ap- 
pealed to  Itunjeet  Singh's  self-interest.  By  giv- 
ing up  the  three  states,  Hunjeet  Singh  would 
.secure  an  alliance  with  the  British,  u  strong 
frontier  on  the  Sutlej,  and  freedom  to  push  his 
conquests  on  the  north  and  west.  Hunjeet  Singh 
took  the  hint,  lie  withdrew  his  pretensiims 
from  the  British  side  of  the  Sutlej,  and  ])rofe.s.sed 
a  friendship  which  remained  unbroken  until  his 
(leath  in  1839;  but  he  knew  what  he  was  about. 
He  conquered  Cashmere  on  the  north,  and  ho 
wrested  Peshawar  from  the  Afghans;  but  he  re- 
fused to  open  his  dominions  to  British  trade,  and 
he  was  jealous  to  the  last  of  any  attempt  to  enter 
his  territories.  .  .  .  >leanwhile  the  war  against 
France  and  Napoleon  had  extendeil  to  eastern 
waters.  The  island  of  the  Mauritius  had  become  a 
French  depot  for  frigates  and  privateers,  which 
swept  the  seas  from  Madagascar  to  Java,  until 
the  East  India  Company  reckoned  its  losses  by 
millions,  anil  private  traders  were  brought  to 
the  brink  of  ruin.  Lord  Minto  sent  one  expedi- 
tion [1810],  which  wrested  the  Mauritius  from  the 
French;  and  he  conducted  another  expedition  in 
person,  which  wrested  the  island  of  Java  from 
tlie  Dutch,  who  at  that  time  were  the  allies  of 
France.  The  ^Mauritius  has  remained  a  Briti.sh 
po.sse.ssiou  until  this  day,  but  Java  was  restored 
to  Holland  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  .  .  . 
Meanwhile  war  clouds  were  gathering  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas.  Down  to  the 
middle  of    the   18th  century,  the    territory  of 
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NIpiil  liiid  bwn  peopled  by  a  peaceful  and  indus- 
tfioim  raee  of  HinldliLsts  known  as  Newars,  Imt 
about  the  year  17<!T,  when  the  Hritiih  had  take, 
over  tlie  IJeugal  proviiiees,  the  Newars  were 
ron(|uered  by  a  I{aji>Mf  tribe  from  c;a.slimere, 
known  as  (iiiorkas.  The  (Jlinrka  eou(iuest  of 
Nil)al  was  as  eoin()lete  as  the  Nonnaii  concjuest 
of  Enjjland.  The  (Jhorkas  established  a  mllitaiy 
despotism  with  Bralinianical  institutions,  ami 
parcelled  out  the  country  amonj,fst  feudal  nobles 
known  as  Bharadars.  .  .  .  During  the  early 
years  of  the  lUfh  century  the  (ihorkas  began 
to  encroach  on  British  territory,  annexing  vil- 
lages and  revenues  fioui  Darjetding  to  Sinda 
'.vithout  right  or  reason.  They  were  obviously 
bent  on  extending  their  dominion  southward  to 
the  Ganges,  and  iui-  a  lohg  time  aggressions  were 
overlooked  for  'he  sake  of  peace.  At  last  two 
districts  were  aijpropriated  to  which  the  Qhorkas 
had  not  a  shadov/  of  a  claim,  and  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  make  a  stand  against  their 
pretensions.  Accordingly,  Lord  Minto  sent  an 
ultiinutum  to  Khatmandu,  declaring  that  'inless 
the  districts  were  restored  they  would  be  ie(  ov- 
cred  hv  force  of  arms.  Before  the  an-wer  ar- 
lived.  Lord  Minto  was  succeeded  in  the  post  of 
Gove-  \or-General  by  Lord  Moira,  better  known 
bv  \ui  lat'jr  title  of  Marquis  of  Hastiugs.  Lord 
Jtoira  landed  at  Calcutta  in  1813.  Shor.  I_v  after 
his  arrival  an  answer  was  receited  from  the 
Ghorka  government,  thai  the  dif.jiuted  districts 
belonged  lo  Nipal,  and  voidd  notb.  urrendered. 
Lord  Moira  at  once  fixed  a  day  on  w  hich  the  dis- 
tricts were  to  be  restoi  ed ;  and  w  hen  the  day  had 
passed  v/ithout  any  actioa  beiug  taken  by  the 
Ghorkas,  a  British  detachmeui  entered  the  dis- 
trict.i  and  set  up  police  t'atioas.  .  .  .  The  coun- 
cil of  Bhariidavs  resolve!  on  war,  but  they  did 
not  declare  it  in  European  lashion.  A  Ghorka 
army  sudderdy  eateied  the  disputed  districts, 
sum  ended  the  police  stations,  and  murdered 
many  of  the  consU'bles,  and  then  returned  to 
Khatmandu  to  await  Ihc  action  of  che  British 
governmeiit  iu  the  way  of  reprisals.  The  war 
against  the  Ghorkas  was  more  remote  and  more 
serious  than  the  wars  against  the  Mahratias. 
.  .  .  Those  wJK)  have  ascended  the  Himalayas 
to  Duvjeeling  or  Simla  may  realise  something  of 
the  uiiliculties  of  an  invasion  of  Nipal.  The 
Bvitish  army  advanced  iu  four  divisions  by  four 
diSferent  routes.  .  .  .  General  David  Ochttrlony, 
wIk)  jdvanced  his  tlivision  along  the  valley  of 
the  Sutlcj,  gained  the  most  brilliant  successes. 
He  was  own  of  the  half  forgotten  heroes  of  Um 
East  India  Conijjany.  .  .  .  Foi  five  months  in 
the  worst  season  of^  ti.  i  year  I'.e  carried  one 
fortress  after  another,  e.itil  t'le  enemy  made  a, 
final  stand  at  ?<Ialoun  on  a  shelf  of  the  Himalayas. 
The  Ghorkas  made  a  desperate  attack  on  the 
British  works,  but  the  attempt  failed ;  and  whea 
the  British  batteries  were  about  to  open  fire,  the 
Ghorka  garrisoit  ciime  to  terms,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  march  (Hit  with  the  honours  of  war. 
The  fall  o'  Ma'oun  shook  the  faith  of  the  Ghorka 
govenment  in  their  heaven-built  fortresses. 
Commissioners  were  sent  to  conclude  a  peace. 
Nipal  agreed  to  cede  Kumaor  in  the  west,  and 
the  southern  belt  of  forest  and  :i>gle  known  as 
the  Terai.  It  also  agreed  to  receive  a  British 
Resident   at    Khatmandu.      Lord    Moira    ai- 

actually  signed  the  treaty,  whea  the  Ghor 

raised  the  question  of  whether  the  Terai  included 
the  forest  or  ouly  the  swamp.    War  was  renewed. 


Ochterlony  advanced  an  army  witl.in  fifty  miles 
of  Khatmandu,  and  liien  tiie  (ihorkas  concluded 
the  treaty  '  I810|,  and  tiie  Biitisu  amy  withdrew 
from  Nipal.  The  Terai.  however,  was  a  bone  of 
contention  for  many  _vearsr,ft..rv/ards.  Nothing 
was  said  about  a  subsidiary  army,  and  to  this  day 
Nipal  is  outside  the  pale  of  sub^^uiiaiy  alliances; 
but  Nipal  is  bound  over  not  to  take  any 
European  into  her  service  witlunit  the  consent  of 
the  Britisli  government." — J.  T.  Wheeler,  IiuUa 
uiitler  BriliKk  liuli',  ch.  3. 

Also  IN :  ,1.  D.Cunningham,  Hint,  of  the  Sikhn, 
ch.  5-6.  —  E.  Tiiornton,  Mint,  of  Britimh  Empire 
in  India,  ch.  21-24  (>\  A). 

A.  D.  1&16-1819. — Suppression  of  the  Pin- 
daris. — Overthrow  of  the  Mahratta  povyer. — 
The  last  of  the  Peshwas. — "For  some  time 
past  the  Pindaris,  a  vast  brotherhood  of  r.iounted 
freebooters,  who  were  ready  to  fight  under  any 
stand:ird  for  the  chance  of  unbounded  dunder, 
had  been  playing  a  more  and  in  ca  pr  ininent 
part  in  the  ware  of  native  p'-'  -s.  _  ^'"'••ce 
Lances,  they  had  fought  for  tlu  jsliwa  at  I'ani- 
pat,  had  shared  in  the  frequent  jtruggles  of  the 
Si-dhias  and  llolkars  in  Ilindu-itaD  md  Southern 
India,  and  made  war  on  their  own  account 
witu  every  native  prince  whose  weakness  at  any 
moment  seemed  to  invite  attack.  .  .  .  From  the 
hills  and  glens  of  Central  India  thousands  of 
armed  rullians  sallied  forth  year  after  year  in 
quest  of  plunder,  sparing  no  cruelty  to  gain 
their  ends,  ai.  1  widening  the  circk  of  their 
ravages  with  each  new  raid,  until  in  1811  the 
smoke  of  theu  camp-fires'  could  be  seen  from 
(raya  and  Mirzajiur.  .  .  .  To  thwart  Maratha 
intrigues  and  punish  Pindari  aggressions  was 
the  Governor-General's  next  aim.  In  spite  of 
hindrances  oifered  by  hia  own  council  and  the 
("oiirt  of  Directors,  he;  set  himself  to  revive  and 
exteml  Lord  Welles'ey's  policy  of  securing  peace 
ai  d  oriler  throughout  India  by  '..leans  of  treaties, 
which  placed  one  native  prince  after  another  in 
,.  kiul  of  vassalag.!  to  the  paramount  power  tliat 
ruled  from  Fort  William.  .  .  .  By  means  of  a 
little  timely  compulsion,  the  able  and  accom- 
plished Elphinstone  bathed  for  a  wiiile  the  plots 
which  the  Peshwa,  Baji  Hao,  and  his  villain- 
ous accomplice,  Trimbakji  Dauglia,  had  woven 
against  their  English  allies.  The  treaty  of  June, 
1817,  left  Lord  Hastings  master  of  Sagar  and 
Bundalkhaud,  whiie  it  bound  the  Peshwa  to  re- 
nounce his  friend  Trimbakji,  his  own  claims  to 
the  headship  of  the  Maratha  League,  to  make  m 
treaties  with  .",ny  other  native  prince,  ;  id  to 
aciept  in  all  things  the  counsel  ;  .1  control 
of  the  Company's  Government.  Hard  as  these 
terms  may  seem,  there  was  no  choice,  averred 
Lord  Hustings,  between  thus  crippling  a  secret 
foe  and  depriving  him  of  the  crown  he  had  fairly 
forfeited.  3Ieauwhile  Lord  Hastings'  fearless 
energy  had  already  saved  the  Ilajputs  of  J;upur 
from  further  sulTering  at  the  hands  of  their 
Pathan  oppressor.  Amir  Khan,  a  ad  forced  from 
Sindia  himself  a  reluctant  promise  to  aid  in  sup 
pressing  the  Pindari  hordes,  whose  fearful  rav- 
ages had  at  length  been  felt  by  the  peaceful  vil- 
lagers in  the  llorthern  Sarkars.  In  the  autumn 
of  1817  Hastings  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  an 

my  whi'h,      unting  native  contingents,  mus- 
'.red  nearly  l~i»,000  strong,  with  some  300  guns. 
From  L-ast,  west,  north,  and  south,  a  dozen  col- 
umns set  forth  to    lunt  down  the  merciless  ruf- 
fians who  had  8u  long  been  allowed  to  harry  the 
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'nirest  provinces  of  India  In  „,,..■'' tii-  'i  ()(■ 
wr(;i;ght  among  our  troops  b}' the  .;i.  .  fh  ra 
outliri'ak  of  tliat  year,  and  of  a  .i'Wl"!  "<:; 
amang  the  Maratlia  princes  for  one  lu^.  o..Uf,oC 
■.villi  their  former  con<iucrors,  our  arms  were 
everywhere  successful  against  ilaruthas  and  Pin- 
daris  alike.  The  latter,  liunted  into  the  hills  and 
jungles  of  Central  India,  found  no  safety  any- 
where except  in  small  bodies  and  constant  tlight 
.  .  .  and  the  famous  robber  league  passed  into  a 
tale  of  yore..  Not  less  swift  and  sure  was  the 
punishment  dealt  upon  the  Maratlia  leaders  who 
joined  the  Pesliwa  in  his  sudden  uprising  against 
the  British  power.  His  late  bubmission  had  been 
nothing  l)ut  a  mask  for  renewed  plottings.  El- 
jihinstone,  liovvever,  saw  throifgh  the  mask  which 
liad  taken  in  the  confiding  Malcolm.  Before  the 
end  of  October  an  Engl'"'  regiment,  summoned 
in  hot  haste  from  Bor  >y,  pitched  its  camp  at 
Kirki,  about  two  miles  from  Puna,  beside  the  small 
Sepoy  brigade  alreac^y  quartered  there.  In  the 
first  days  of  November  liaji  Rao  began  to  assume 
a  bolder  tone  as  his  plans  grew  ripe  for  instant 
execution.  On  the  5th,  a  body  of  Marathas  at- 
tacked and  destroyed  the  Residency,  which  Ll- 
phinstone  had  quitted  in  the  nick  of  time.  A 
great  Maratlia  army  then  marched  forth  to  over- 
whelm the  little  garrison  at  Kirki,  before  fresh 
troops  could  come  up  to  its  aid  from  Sirur.  El- 
phinstone,  however,  who  knew  his  foe,  had  no 
idea  of  awaiting  the  attack.  Colonel  Bu.  'it 
once  led  out  his  men,  not  3,000  ■  '1  told.  A  bi  - 
liant  charge  of  Maratha  hoioc  was  heavily  rt- 
l)ulsed  by  a  Sepoy  regiment,  and  the  English 
steadily  at'-'ancing  drove  the  enemy  from  the 
field.  A  few  days  later  General  Smith,  at  the 
head  of  a  larger  force,  advanced  on  Puna,  occu- 
pied the  citj',  and  pursued  the  frightened  Peshwa 
from  place  to  place.  The  heroic  defence  of 
Karigaum,  a  snial'  village  on  the  Bliima,  by 
Captain  Staunton  aiul  800  Sepoys,  with  only  two 
light  guns,  again*-;  25,000  Marathas  during  a 
whole  day,  proven  once  more  how  nobly  native 
troops  couM  iight  under  En^ish  leading.  Hap- 
pily for  Siauutou's  weary  and  diminished  band, 
Smith  came  xip  the  next  morning,  and  the  des- 
ixinding  Peshwa  conti'iued  his  retreat.  Turn 
where  he  would,  there  as  no  rest  for  liis  jaded 
soldiers.  Muuro  with  a  weak  force,  partly  of 
his  own  raising,  headed  him  on  lis  way  to  the 
Carnatic,  took  several  of  his  strong  places,  and 
drove  him  northwards  within  reach  of  General 
Smith.  On  the  19th  February,  1818,  that  ollicer 
overtook  ;>n(l  routed  the  tiying  foe  at  the  village 
of  Ashti.  Bapu  Gokla,  the  Pes  va's  staunclicst 
and  ablest  follower,  perished  ii  '»e  field,  while 
covering  the  retreat  of  his  c«  'dly  master. 
For  some  weeks  longer  Baji  Ra<.  {  liither  and 
thithei  before  his  resolute  pursuers.  But  at 
length  all  hope  forsook  liim  as  the  circle  of 
escape  grew  daily  narrower;  and  in  the  miildle 
of  May  the  great-grandson  of  Balaji  Vishvvanath 
yielded  himself  to  Sir  John  Malcolm  at  ludor,  on 
terms  far  more  liberal  than  he  had  any  reason  to 
expect.  Even  ^or  the  faithful  few  who  still 
shared  his  for'  jnea  due  provision  was  made  at 
his  request,  ile  himself  spent  the  rest  of  i)is 
days  a  princely  pension  -  at  E.tiiur,  near  Cawn- 
pore;  but  the  sceptre  w.iich  he  and  his  sires  had 
wielded  for  a  hundred  years  passed  into  English 
hands,  while  the  Rajah  of  Satara,  the  long-neg- 
lected heir  of  the  liouse  of  Sivaji,  v<  restored 
to  the  nominal  headship  of  the  Mara>...4a  power. 


.Meanwhile  Appa  Sahib,  the  usurping  Rajah  of 
Herar,  had  no  sooner  heard  of  the  outbreak  at 
I'una.  than  lie.  too,  like  the  IVsli\v;\,  threw  off 
his  mask.  On  the  evening  of  the  24tli  Novem- 
htr,  1817,  his  troops,  to  tiie  number  of  18,000, 
suddenly  attacked  the  weak  English  and  Sepoy 
force  of  1,400  men  with  four  guns,  posted  on  the 
Sitabaldi  Hills,  outside  Nagpur.  A  terrible  fight 
for  eighteen  hours  ended  in  the  repulse  of  the 
assailants,  with  a  loss  to  the  victors  of  more  than 
300  men  and  twelve  olDcers.  A  few  weeks  later 
Nagpur  itself  was  occupied  after  another  light. 
Even  then  the  Rajah  might  have  kept  his  throne, 
for  his  concpierors  were  merciful  and  hoped  the 
best.  But  they  hoped  in  vain.  It  was  not  long 
before  Appa  Sahib,  caught  out  in  fresh  intrigues, 
was  sent  oil  a  prisoner  towards  Allahabad.  Es- 
caping from  his  captors,  he  wandered  about  the 
country  for  several  years,  and  died  at  Labor  a 
pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  Ranjit  Singh.  Tlie 
house  of  Holkar  had  also  paid  the  penalty  of  its 
rash  resistance  to  our  arms.  ...  On  llw.  Gth 
January,  1818,  the  young  Holkar  was  glad  to 
sign  a  treaty  which  placed  him  and  his  heirs 
under  English  jirotection  at  the  cost  of  his  inde- 
pendence and  of  some  part  of  his  realm.  Luck- 
ily for  himself,  Siudia  had  remained  quiet,  if 
not  quite  loyal,  throughout  this  last  struggle 
between  the  English  and  his  Jlaratha  kinsfolk. 
Thus  in  one  short  and  decisive  campaign,  the 
great  Maratha  power,  which  liad  survived  the 
slaughter  of  Pauipat,  fell  shattered  to  pieces  by 
the  same  blow  which  crushed  the  Pindaris,  and 
raised  an  English  merchant-company  to  the  para- 
mount lordship  of  all  India.  The  last  of  the 
Peshwas  had  ceased  to  reign,  the  Rajah  of  Berar 
was  a  discrowned  fugitive,  the  Rjijah  of  Satara 
a  king  only  in  name,  while  Sindia,  Holkar,  and 
the  Nizam  were  dependent  i)rinces  who  reigned 
only  by  sulTerance  of  an  English  Governor- 
General  at  Calcutta.  The  Moglial  Empire  lin- 
gereil  only  in  tlie  Palace  of  Dt'  "i;  its  former 
viceroy,  the  Nawab  of  Audh,  '  .a  our  obedient 
vassal ;  the  liaughtj'  princes  of  Itojputana  l)owed 
their  necks,  more  or  less  cheerfully,  to  the  yoke 
of  masters  merciful  .-is  Akbar  and  mightier  than 
Aurangzib.  Ranjit  Singh  himself  cultivated 
the  g  'C  '  vill  of  tho.se  powerful  neighbours  who 
i.ad  sheltered  the  Sikhs  of  Sirhind  from  his  am- 
bitious inroads.  With  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
Marathas  a  new  reigi;  of  peace,  order,  and  gen- 
eral progress  b''  .>:i  for  jjeoples  v  no,  during  a 
hundred  and  li.".  ">rs,  had  lived  in  a  ceaseless 
whirl  of  anarcl/.  tl  armed  strife.  With  the 
cai)ture  of  Asirgurh  in  April,  1810,  the  fighting 
in  Southern  Iiuliacanie  to  an  end." — L.  J. Trotter, 
JliH.  of  Indiii,  Ilk.  5,  ch.  2-3. 

Also  in  :  W.  M.  Torreus,  Empire  in.  Anid  : 
IIow  ice  mine  by  it,  ch.  19-20.— J.  G.  DulT,  llixt. 
of  the  MahruttiiK,  v.  3,  ch.  17-20. — Major  Ross-of- 
Bladensburg,  The  Marquess  <f  IlastincjK,  ch.  4-7. 

A.  D.  i8i',3-i833. — The  first  Burmese  War. 
— English  acquisition  of  Assam  and  Aracan.  — 
Suppression  of  Suttee  and  Thuggee. — Re- 
chartering  of  the  East  India  Company. — It  is 
deprived  of  its  last  trading  monopoly. —  "On 
Hastings'  retirement,  in  1823,  the  choice  of  the 
ministry  f"ll  upoa  Canning.  .  .  .  Canning  ulti- 
mately rt  Jgning  the  Governor-Generalship,  the 
choice  of  the  authorities  fell  upon  Lord  Amherst. 
The  new  Governor-General  reached  India  at  a 
time  when  the  authorities  in  London  had  a  right 
to  expect  a  long  period  of  peace.     In  fact ,  both 
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in  Ilinrlostan  iind  in  tlic  Dt-ccan,  tUe  victories  of 
Hiistings  liiid  li-ft  tlif  Coinpiiiiy  no  more  enemies 
to  conquer.      Unfortunately,  liowever,  for  tlie 

frospects  of  peace,  nature,  wliicli  bad  given 
ndia  an  iinpenetnil)le  boiiudary  on  tiie  nortli, 
had  left  her  with  an  undetined  and  opc^n  frontier 
on  the  east.  <  )n  t  he  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
opposite  Calcutta,  a  .struggle  had  raged  during 
the  eighteenth  century  between  the  inhabitants  of 
Ava  and  Pegu.  The  fonner,  known  as  Burmans 
or  Burmese,  liad  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  capa- 
ble leader,  who  rapidly  ensured  their  own  vic- 
tory and  founded  a  Burmese  Empire.  The  suc- 
cessful competitors  were  not  satistlcd  with  their 
own  {)redominance  in  Pegu  —  they  conciuered 
Aracan,  they  overran  Assam,  and  they  wrested 
from  Siam  a  considerable  territory  oi»  the  Tenas- 
scrim  coast.  The  conquest  of  Arac-.n  brougiit 
the  Burmese  to  the  conflnes  of  the  Company's 
dominifiis  in  Chittagong.  The  conquered  peo- 
ple, disliking  the  severe  rule  of  the  conquerors, 
crossed  the  frontier  and  settled  in  British  terri- 
tory. Many  of  them  used  their  new  liome  as  a 
secure  basis  for  liostile  raids  on  the  Burmese. 
.  .  .  The  river  Naf  ran  for  a  jiortion  of  its  course 
between  the  possessions  of  the  Britisli  in  Cliit- 
tagong  and  those  of  the  Burmese  in  Aracan. 
With  the  object  of  preventing  the  repetition  of 
outrages,  which  had  occurred  on  the  river,  a 
small  British  guard  was  stationed  on  a  little 
island,  calleo  Shaporec,  near  its  mouth.  The 
Burmese,  claiming  tiie  island  as  their  own,  at- 
tacked the  guard  and  drove  it  from  the  post.  It 
was  impossible  to  ignore  such  a  challenge.  The 
island  was  reoccui)ied;  but  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, still  anxious  for  peace,  offered  to  treat  its 
occupation  by  the  Burmese  as  an  action  unau- 
thorised by  the  Burmese  Government.  The  Bur 
mese  Court,  however,  instead  of  accepting  this 
offer,  sent  an  army  to  reoccupy  the  island ;  col- 
lisions almost  simultaneously  occurred  between 
the  British  and  the  Burmese  on  other  parts  of 
the  frontier,  and  in  February  1834  the  first  Bur- 
mese war  began.  ...  If  the  war  of  1834  may 
be  excused  as  inevitable,  its  conduct  must  be 
condemned  as  careless.  No  pains  were  taken  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  country  which  it  was 
requisite  to  invade,  or  the  strength  of  the  enemy 
whom  it  was  decided  to  encounter.  .  .  .  Burma 
is  watered  by  two  great  rivers,  the  Irawaddy  and 
the  Salwen.  ...  In  its  upper  waters  the  Ira- 
waddy is  a  rapid  stream ;  in  its  lower  waters  it 
flows  through  alluvial  plains,  and  finds  its  way 
through  a  delta  with  nine  mouths  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal.  On  one  of  its  western  mouths  is  the 
town  of  Bassein,  on  one  of  its  eastern  mouths  the 
great  commercial  port  of  Ilangoon.  The  banks 
of  the  river  are  clothed  with  jungle  and  with 
forest;  and  malaria,  the  curse  of  all  low-lying 
tropical  lands,  always  lingers  in  the  marshes. 
The  autiiorities  decided  on  invading  Burma 
through  the  Ilangoon  branch  of  the  river.  They 
gave  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  an  officer  who  had 
won  distinction  in  the  Peninsula,  the  command 
of  the  expedition,  and,  as  a  preliminary  measure, 
they  determined  to  seize  Bungoon.  Its  capture 
was  accomplished  with  case,  and  the  Burmese 
retired  from  the  town.  But  the  victory  was  the 
precursor  of  diHculty.  The  troops  dared  not 
advance  in  an  unhealthy  season;  the  supplies 
which  they  had  brought  with  them  proved  In- 
fiulHcient  for  their  sui)port:  and  the  men  perished 
by  scores  during  their  period  of  forced  inaction. 


.  .  .  When  more  favourable  weather  returnetl 
with  the  autumn,  Campbell  was  again  able  to 
advance.  Burma  was  then  attacked  from  three 
separate  bases.  A  force  imdi-r  Colonel  Richards, 
moving  along  the  valley  of  the  Bramaputra,  con- 
(juered  As.sam;  an  expedition  under  General 
Morrison,  marching  from  Chittagong,  occupied 
Aracan;  while  Camj)bell  himself,  clividing  hia 
army  into  two  divisions,  one  moving  by  w-ater, 
t!ie  other  by  land,  pas.sed  up  the  Irawaddy  and 
ca])tured  Donahue  and  Prome.  Tha  climatt;  im- 
proved as  the  trooi)s  ascended  the  river,  and  the 
liot  weather  of  1835  proved  less  injurious  than 
the  summer  of  1824.  .  .  .  The  operations  in 
ISS.W)  drove  home  the  lessoi.  which  the  (;am- 
paign  of  1834-5  had  already  taught.  The  Bur 
mese  realised  their  imiiotence  to  resist,  and  con- 
sented to  accept  the  terms  which  the  British 
were  still  ready  to  offer  them.  Assam,  Aracan, 
and  the"  Tenasserim  Coast  were  ceded  to  the 
Company ;  the  King  of  Burma  consented  to  re- 
ceive a  Resident  at  Ins  capital,  and  to  pay  a  very 
large  sum  of  money — 1,000,0001.  —  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  .  .  .  The  increasing  credit 
which  the  Comi)any  thus  acquired  did  not  add 
to  the  reputation  of  the  Governor-General.  .  .  . 
The  Company  complained  of  the  vast  additions 
which  his  rule  had  made  to  expenditure,  and 
they  doubted  the  expediency  of  acquiring  new 
and  unnecessary  territory  beyond  the  confines  of 
India  itself.  Tlie  ministry  thought  that  these 
acquisitions  were  opposed  to  the  policy  which 
Parliament  had  laid  down,  and  to  tlie  true  in- 
terests of  the  empire.  It  decided  on  his  recall. 
.  .  .  William  Bentinck,  whom  Canning  selected 
as  Amlierst's  successor,  was  no  stranger  to  Indian 
soil.  More  than  twenty  years  before  he  had 
served  as  Governor  of  Madras.  .  .  .  Bentinck 
arrived  in  Calcutta  in  difficult  times.  Andierst's 
war  had  saddled  the  Government  with  a  debt, 
and  his  succcs.sor  with  a  deficit.  .  .  .  Retrench- 
ment, in  the  opinion  of  every  one  qualified  to 
judge,  was  absolutely  indispensable,  and  Ben- 
tinck, as  a  matter  of  fact,  brought  out  specific 
instructions  to  retrench.  ...  In  two  oiher  mat- 
ters .  .  .  Bentinck  effected  a  change  which  de 
serves  to  be  recollected  with  gratitude.  He  had 
the  courage  to  abolish  flogging  in  the  native 
Indiaa  army ;  he  had  the  still  higher  courage  to 
abolish  suttee.  ...  In  Bengal  the  suttee,  or 
'the  pure  and  virtuous  woman,'  who  became  a 
widow,  was  required  to  show  her  devotion  to 
her  husband  by  sacrificing  hersglf  on  his  funeral 
pile.  .  .  .  Successive  Governors-General,  whose 
attention  had  been  directed  to  this  barbarous 
practice,  had  feared  to  incur  the  unpopularity 
of  abolishing  it.  .  .  .  Cornwallis  and  Wellesley, 
Hastings  and  Amherst,  were  all  afraid  to  pro- 
hibit munler  which  was  identified  with  religion, 
and  it  was  accordingly  reserved  to  Bentinck  to 
remove  the  reproach  of  its  existence.  With  the 
consent  of  his  Council,  suttee  was  declar  ' 
illegal.  The  danger  which  others  had  appre- 
hended from  its  prohibition  proved  a  mere  phan- 
tom. The  Hindoos  complied  with  the  order 
without  attempting  to  resist  it,  and  the  horrible 
rite  which  had  disgraced  the  soil  of  India  for 
centuries  became  entirely  unknown.  For  these 
humane  regulations  Bentinck  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered with  gratitude.  Yet  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  these  reforms  were  as  nmch  the 
work  of  his  age  as  of  himself.  .  .  .  One  other 
great  abuse  was  terminated  under  Bentinck,     In 
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Central  India  life  was  made  iinf.afo  and  travel- 
ling dangerous  by  tlie  establislnnent  of  a  secret 
band  of  robbers  known  as  Tliiigs.  The  Thugs 
mingled  with  any  travellers  whom  they  met,  dis- 
armed them  by  their  conversation  and  courtesy, 
and  availed  themselves  of  the  first  convenient 
spot  in  their  journey  to  strangle  them  with  a 
rope  and  to  rob  them  of  their  money.  The 
l)urial  of  the  victim  usually  concealed  all  traces 
of  t  he  crime ;  the  secrecy  of  the  confederates  made 
its  revelation  unlikely;  and,  to  make  treachery 
more  improbable,  the  Thugs  usually  consecrated 
their  murders  with  religious  rites,  and  claimed 
their  god  as  the  patron  oi  their  misdoings.  I?en- 
tiiiek  selected  an  active  odiccr,  ]\Iajor  Sleeman, 
whom  he  charged  to  I'.ut  down  Thuggee.  Slee- 
man's  exertions  wen;  rewarded  by  a  gratifying 
success.  The  Thuf.H,  like  all  secret  societies, 
were  assailable  in  cue  way.  The  first  discovery 
of  crime  always  produces  an  approver.  The 
timid  conspirator,  con.scious  of  his  guilt,  is  glad 
to  purchase  his  own  safety  by  sacrificing  his 
associates,  and  when  one  man  turns  traitor  every 
member  of  the  band  is  anxious  to  secure  the  r  • 
wards  and  immunity  of  treachery.  Hence  the 
first  clue  towards  the  practices  of  the  Thugs  led 
to  the  unveiling  of  the  whole  organisation;  and 
the  same  statesman,  who  had  tin;  merit  of  for- 
bidding suttee,  succeeded  in  extirpating  Thug- 
gee; from  the  dominions  over  which  he  ruled. 
Social  reforms  of  this  character  occupy  the 
greater  portion  of  the  history  of  Bentinck's  gov- 
ernment. In  polities  he  almost  always  pursued 
a  policy  of  non-intervention.  The  British  during 
his  rule  made  few  additions  to  their  po.ssessions ; 
they  rarely  interfered  in  the  aiTairs  of  Native 
states.  .  .  .  The  privileges  which  the  East  India 
Company  enjoyed  had  from  time  to  time  been 
renewed  by  the  British  Parliament.  The  charter 
of  the  C!ompany  had  been  extended  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years  in  1773,  in  1793,  and  in  1813. 
But  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  continued  in 
1813  were  very  difTercnt  from  those  on  which  it 
had  been  origmally  granted.  Insteafl  of  main- 
taining its  exclusive  right  of  trade,  Parliament 
decided  on  throwing  open  the  trade  with  India 
to  all  British  subjects.  It  left  the  Company  a 
monopoly  of  the  China  trade  alone.  The  Act  of 
1813  of  course  excited  the  .strenuous  opposition 
of  the  ('omjiany.  The  highest  aiithorities  were 
brought  forward  to  prove  that  the  trade  with 
India  would  not  be  increa.sed  by  a  termination  of 
the  monopoly.  Their  views,  however,  were 
proved  false  by  the  residt,  and  the  stern  logic  of 
facts  conse(iuently  pointed  in  1833  to  the  further 
extension  of  the  policy  of  1813  [see  China:  A.  I). 
1839-1842J.  .  .  .  The  inclination  towards  free 
trade  was,  in  fact,  so  prevalent,  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether,  even  if  the  Tories  had  remained  in 
ofiice,  they  would  have  consented  to  preserve  the 
monopoly.  .  .  .  The  fall  of  the  Wellington  ad- 
ministrati(m  made  its  termination  a  certainty  [.see 
Enoi.and:  A.  I).  1832-1S33J.  .  .  .  The  Govern- 
ment consented  to  compensate  the  Company  for 
the  loss  of  its  monopoly  by  an  annuity  of 
630,0001.  charged  on  the  territorial  revenues  of 
Indi.v  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the 
change  of  ministry  which  dejjrived  the  Company 
of  its  trade  possil)ly  preserved  its  political  power 
for  nearly  a  (piarter  of  a  century.  .  .  .  The 
^yhig  ministry  shrank  from  proposing  an  altera- 
tion for  which  the  country  was  not  prepared, 
and  which  might  have  aroused  the  opposition  by 
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which  the  Coalition  of  1783  had  been  destroyed 
Though,  however,  it  left  the  rule  with  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  it  altered  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment. The  Governor- Genend  of  Bengal  was 
made  Governor-General  of  India.  A  fourth 
member  —  an  English  jurist  —  was  added  to  his 
Council,  and  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
was  authorised  to  legislate  for  the  whole  of 
Indii'.  At  the  same  time  the  disabilities  which 
still  clung  to  the  natives  were  in  theory  swejit 
awaj',  and  Europeans  were  for  the  first  time 
allowed  to  hold  land  in  India.  These  important 
proposals  were  carried  at  the  close  of  the  first 
ses.sion  of  the  first  reformed  Parliament." — S. 
Walpole,  Hint,  of  Enr/la/ulfrom  Vilii,  eh.  25  (o.  5). 
Also  in  :  J.  W.  Kavc,  Administration  of  the 
EoKt  Ivdia  Co.,  pt.  3^.— Sir  C.  Trevelyan,  The 
Th>/f/.i  {Ediii.  Jiitc,  Jan.,  1837). — Illustrations  of 
the  J  lint,  of  the  Thugs. — M.  Tajior,  Confessions 
of  a  Thug,  introd. — D.  C  Boulger,  I^rd  William 
Bentinrk,  ch.  4-6. 

A.  D.  1836-1845.  —  The  first  Afghan  war 
and  its  catas*^rophe. —  Conquest  and  annexa- 
tion of  3cinde. —  Threatened  trouble  with  the 
Sikhs. — "  With  the  accession  of  Lord  Auckland, 
Bentinck's  successor,  began  a  new  era  in  Anglo- 
Indian  history,  in  which  the  long-sown  seeds  of 
fresh  political  complications,  which  even  now 
seem  as  far  from  solution  as  ever,  began  to  put 
forth  fruit.  All  danger  from  French  ambition 
had  passed  away :  but  Russian  intrigue  was  bu.sy 
against  us.  Wc  had  brotight  the  danger  on  our- 
selves. False  to  an  alliance  with  Persia,  which 
dated  from  the  beginning  of  the  century,  we  had 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  entreaties  for  help 
against  Uussian  aggression,  and  had  allowed  her 
to  fall  under  the  power  of  her  tyrant,  who 
thenceforth  used  her  as  an  instrument  of  his  am- 
bition. The  result  of  owy  selfish  indifference  ap- 
peared in  1837,  when  Persia,  acting  under  Kus- 
sian  influence,  lai.l  siege  to  Herat,  which  was 
then  under  Afghan  rule.  While  Herat  was  still 
holding  out,  the  Shah  was  at  last  threatened  with 
war,  and  raised  the  siege.  Then  was  the  time 
for  Auckland  to  destroy  the  Russian  danger  once 
for  all,  by  making  a  friend  of  the  power  which 
seemed  to  be  the  natural  barrier  against  invasion 
from  the  north-west.  After  a  long  series  of  rev- 
olutions. Dost  Mahomed,  the  representative  of 
the  now  famous  tribe  of  Baruckzyes,  l.ad  estab- 
lished himself  upon  the  throne,  with  tiie  warm 
approval  of  the  majority  of  the  people;  while 
Shah  Sooja,  the  leader  of  the  rival  Suddozyes, 
was  an  exile.  The  ruling  prince  did  cot  wait 
for  Auckland  to  seek  his  friendship.  He  treated 
the  Russian  advances  with  contempt,  and  desired 
nothing  better  than  to  be  an  ally  of  the  English. 
Auckland  was  urged  to  seize  the  opportunity. 
It  was  in  his  power  to  deal  Russia  a  crushing 
blow,  and  to  avert  those  troubles  which  are  even 
now  harassing  British  statesmen.  He  did  not 
let  slip  the  opportunity.  He  Hung  it  from  him, 
and  clutched  at  a  policy  that  was  to  bring  mis- 
ery to  thou.sands  of  families  in  England,  in 
India,  and  in  Afghanistan,  end  to  prove  disas- 
trous to  the  jiolitical  interests  of  all  three  coun- 
tries. .  .  .  Those  who  are  least  interested  in  In- 
dian History  are  not  likely  to  forget  how  the 
Afghan  mob  murdered  the  British  Envoy  and 
I  his  associates;  how  the  British  commander,  put- 
!  ting  faith  in  the  chiefs  of  a  people  whom  no 
treaties  can  bind,  began  that  retreat  from  which 
i   but  one  man  escaped   to  tell   how  16,000  had 
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pcrislicd ;  how  poor  Auckland,  uninimnod  )iy  flic 
(iisuKtcT,  lacked  thccneriry  to  retrieve  it ;  liow  liie 
lieroic  Sale  held  out  at.Il'llalahad  till  Pollock  re- 
lieved l»im;  how  Auckland's  8UC(;essor,  Lord 
Ellenborough,  dreaiiin/j  fresh  di.sasters,  liesitated 
to  allow  his  generals  to  act  til!,  yielding  to  their 
indignant  zeal,  he  threw  upon  them  the  respon- 
sihility  of  that  mlv  mce  to  Cabul  which  retrieved 
tlie  lost  prestige  of  our  arms  [see  AF(iHANisT.\N: 
A.  D.  1838-1842,  and  1842-18G0].  Thus  closed 
the  first  act  of  a  still  untinlshed  drnma.  After 
<elel)rating  the  trimnph  of  W\i.  vielorious  army, 
Ellenborough  sent  Charles  Na,(ier  to  punish  the 
Anieersof  Scinde  [see  Scindk],  who,  emboldened 
by  ;he  retreat,  from  Cabul,  liad  violated  a  treaty 
which  they  had  concluded  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. The  result  of  the  war  was  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  country:  but  the  whole  series  of 
transactions  is  only  remembered  now  as  having 
given  rise  to  the  dispute  on  the  question  of  the 
guilt  of  the  Ameers  between  Napier  and  James 
Outram.  Less  talked  of  at  the  time,  but  histori- 
cally more  important,  was  Ellen  Ijorough's  rccon- 
sfitution  of  the  British  relations  witli  the  Sindia 
of  the  da}'.  I\)litical  disturbances  had  for  some 
time  agitated  that  prince's  court,  while  his  army 
had  swollen  to  a  dangerous  si/e,  and,  like  the 
Sikh  army  since  Unnjeet  Singh's  death,  which 
had  taken  place  a  few  years  before,  had  passed 
beyond  the  control  of  tjie  civil  power.  In 
these  two  armies  Ellenborough  saw  a  danger 
which  might  disturb  the  peace  of  llindostan. 
He  foresaw  that  the  Sikh  soldiers,  released  from 
the  stern  discipline  of  Kunj(;et  Singh,  would 
soon  force  a  government  which  they  despised  to 
let  them  cross  the  Sutlej  in  quest  of  plunder. 
Two  j'cars  later  his  character  as  a  prophet  was 
vindicated;  and,  if  he  had  not  now,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  invasion  which  then  took  place, 
disbanded  the  greater  part  of  Sindia's  army,  and 
over  awed  the  remainder  by  a  native  contingent 
under  the  command  of  British  ollicers,  the  Sikhs 
would  probably  have  joined  their  forces  with 
the  Mahrattas.  .  .  .  But  the  Directors  took  a 
ditferent  view  of  their  Governor-General's  con- 
duct of  affairs.  In  June,  1844,  all  India  was 
astonished  by  the  news  that  Ellenborough  had 
been  reciilled.  lie  luul  helped  to  bring  about  his 
own  downfall,  for  in  the  controversies  with  his 
ma.stcrs  in  which  he,  like  some  of  the  ablest  of 
his  predecessors,  liad  found  himself  involved,  lie 
had  shown  an  unfortunate  want  of  discretion; 
but,  though  by  bombastic  proclamations  and  a 
theatrical  love  of  display  he  had  .sometimes  ex- 
posed himself  to  ridicule,  many  of  his  subordi- 
nates felt  that  in  liim  they  had  lost  a  vigorous 
and  able  ruler.  Sir  Henry  llardingc,  who  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  before  the  close  of  his  ad- 
ministration, succeeded  to  the  otlice  ot  Governor- 
General,  and  waited  anxiously  for  the  breaking 
of  the  storm  which  his  predecessor  had  see'\ 
gathering.  The  Sikhs,  the  Puritans  of  India 
[see  SiKiif],  who  were  not  strictly  speaking  a 
nation,  but  a  religious  brotherhood  of  warriors 
called  the  Khalsa,  were  animated  by  two  pas- 
sions cciually  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  tho.se 
arovmd  them,  a  tierce  enthusiasm,  half  military, 
half  religious,  for  the  glory  of  their  order,  and 
an  insatiable  desire  for  plunder.  B;-  giving  them 
full  scope  for  the  indulgence  of  these  passions, 
and  by  i)unishing  all  disobedience  with  merciless 
severity,  Hunjeet  Singh  had  governed  his  turbu- 
lent subjects  for  forty  years:  but,  when  he  died, 


they  broke  loose  from  all  t'ontrol ;  and  the  weak 
Government  of  Lahore  found  tliat  they  could 
only  save  their  own  capital  from  being  plun- 
dered by  the  Khalsa  army  by  sending  it  to  seek 
plunder  in  British  territory.  Thus  began  the 
first  Sikh  war."— T.  U.  E.  Holmes,  Hint,  of  the 
Indian  Jfiitint/,  ch.  1. 

Also  IN:   Sir  L.  Grillln,  Itanjit  Sinqh. — L.  J. 
Trotter,  The  Karl  of  Auckland,  ch.  4-13. 

A.   D.    1843.  —  Conquest    of   Scinde.      See 
Scinde. 

A.  D.  X845-1849.— The  Sikh  Wars.— Con- 
quest aad  annexation  of  the  Punjab. —  "There 
had  always  been  an  expectation  that  whenever 
Kunjeet  Singh  died,  there  would  be  trouble  with 
his  soldiery ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  some 
incursion  was  in  contemplation,  for  which  the 
Sikh  troops  were  prepared  by  an  able  European 
training  under  French  officers.  While  the  strife 
about  the  succession  was  going  on  in  the  Pun- 
jaub,  the  military  element  of  society  tliere  be- 
came supreme ;  and  the  government  at  Calcutta 
considered  it  necessary  to  move  troops  to  the 
frontier  to  preserve  peace,  and  reassure  the  in- 
habitants of  whole  districts  which  dreaded  the  in- 
cursions of  a  haughty  and  lawless  soldiery.  The 
Sikhs  were  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  English 
troops,  and  adopted  the  same  course  towards  us 
that  we  had  tried  with  their  western  neighbours 
—  they  crossed  the  frontier  to  forestal  our  doing- 
it.  Whether  this  move  was  a  device  of  the  Sikh 
chiefs,  as  some  say  it  was,  to  get  rid  of  the  army, 
and  perhaps  to  cause  its  destruction  by  the  Brit- 
ish, and  thus  to  clear  the  field  for  tJieir  own  fac- 
tions; or  whether  war  with  the  British  was  con- 
sidered so  inevitable  that  the  invasion  of  our 
territory  was  intended  as  a  measure  of  prudence, 
we  need  not  here  decide.  The  fact  was  that  the 
Sikh  soldiery  gathered  round  the  tomb  of  Hun- 
jeet Singh,  preparing  themselves  for  a  great 
battle  soon  to  happen;  and  that  war  n-as  vir- 
tually declared  at  Lahore  in  November,  1845, 
and  fairly  begun  by  the  troops  crossing  the 
Sutlej  on  the  11th  of  December,  and  taking  up  a 
position  near  Ferozepore.  The  old  error  pre- 
vailed in  the  British  councils,  the  mistake  de- 
nounced by  Charles  Metctdfe  as  fatal  —  that  of 
undervaluing  the  enemy.  The  Sikhs  had  been 
considered  unworthy  to  be  opposed  10  the  Aff- 
ghans  in  Kunjeet's  time ;  ii.id  now  wo  expected 
to  drive  them  into  the  Sutlej  at  once ;  but  we  had 
neveryut.  in  India,  so  nearly  met  with  our  match. 
The  battle  of  ^Sloodkee  was  fought  under  Sir 
Hugh  Gough,  on  the  18th  of  December,  and  'the 
rabble'  from  the  Punjaub  astonished  both  Euro- 
peans and  Sepoys  by  standing  firm,  ni'ina'uvring 
well,  and  rendering  it  no  easy  matter  to  cl'^se 
the  day  with  honour  to  the  English  arms.  This 
ill-timed  contemi)t  was  truly  calamitous,  as  it 
had  caused  miscalculations  about  ammunition, 
carriage,  hospital  stores,  and  everything  neces- 
sary for  a  cain()aign.  All  these  things  were  left 
behind  at  Delhi  or  Agra;  and  the  desperate  ne- 
ces.><ity  of  winning  a  battle  was  only  enough 
barely  to  save  the  day.  The  advantage  was 
with  the  British  in  the  battle  of  Moodkee,  but 
not  so  decisively  as  all  parties  had  expected. 
After  a  junction  with  reinforcements,  the  British 
fought  the  invaders  again  on  the  21st  and  22nd, 
at  Ferozeshur.  On  the  first  night  our  troops 
were  hardly  masters  of  the  ground  they  stood 
on,  and  had  no  reserve,  while  their  gallant  enemy 
had  large    reiuforcemeuts  within   reach.      The 
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next  (lay  miglit  easily  have  been  made  fatal  to 
the  English  army,  at  times  when  their  ammu- 
nition fell  short ;  but  the  Sikhs  were  badly  com- 
manded at  a  critical  moment,  then  deserted  by  a 
traitorous  leader,  and  finally  driven  back.  For 
a  month  after  this  nothing  was  done  by  the 
British,  and  tlie  Sikhs  crossed  the  Sutlej  at  their 
ease.  The  valour  of  Gough  and  of  IJ^ardingc, 
who,  while  Governor-General,  had  put  himself 
under  the  orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  had 
saved  the  honour  of  the  English;  but  their  pres- 
tige was  weakened  among  their  own  Sepoys,  and 
even  the  European  regiments;  much  more  among 
the  Sikhs;  and  most  of  all  in  the  eyes  of  the 
vigilant  surrounding  states.  It  was  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  now  to  bring  up  guns,  ammuni- 
tion and  treasure.  A  considerable  portion  fell 
into  the  enemy's  hands  on  the  21st  of  January, 
on  its  way  to  the  relief  of  Loodeeana;  but  the 
battle  of  Aliwttl  on  the  28tli  was  again  a  true 
British  fight.  The  Sikhs  were  driven  into  the 
Sutlej ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  collected  in  their 
stronghold  of  Sobraon  on  th^  other  side,  they 
were  driven  thence  by  a  closing  struggle  on  the 
10th  of  February.  1  he  Sikhs  were  beaten,  with 
a  slaughter  of  5,000  (some  say  8,000)  men, 
against  320  killed  and  2,000  wounded  on  our  side. 
The  Maharaiah  submitted,  the  road  to  Lahore 
lay  open,  ana  the  Governor-General  could  make 
his  own  terms.  He  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
arranged  a  protectorate  of  the  Punjaub  which 
would  render  annexation  unnecessary;  and  all 
who  could  believe  in  it  rejoiced  that  means  had 
been  found  to  escape  the  necessity  of  adding  new 
conquests  to  a  territory  already  much  too  large. 
As  the  Punjaub  could  not  pay  its  amount  of 
tribute  to  the  Company,  Cashmere  and  some 
other  territory  was  accepted  instead,  and  given, 
as  a  kingdom,  to  Gholab  Singh  ...  on  his  pay- 
ing a  portion  of  the  debt,  thus  reimbursing  the 
Company,  and  lessening  the  overgrown  power 
of  the  Punjaub  rulers.  When,  at  the  close  of 
1846,  the  English  troops  should  be  withdrawing 
from  Lahore,  the  Sikh  chiefs  begged  that  they 
might  remain,  and  take  care  of  the  Punjaub  till 
the  young  Maharajah  should  grow  up  to  man- 
hood."— II.  Martineau,  British  Mule  in  India,  ch. 
20. — "Lord  Hardinge  entrusted  the  government 
of  the  Punjab  to  a  Council  of  Regency,  consist- 
ing of  Sikh  nobles  under  the  guidance  of  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence  as  British  Resident.  He  refused 
to  create  a  subsidiary  army,  but  he  left  a  British 
force  to  protect  the  government  untU  the  boy 
Dhuleep  Singh  reached  his  majority.  Two-thirds 
oi  the  Sikh  army  of  the  Khalsa  were  disbanded. 
The  Jullunder  Doab  between  the  Sutlej  and  tlie 
Beyiis  was  added  to  the  British  empire.  .  .  . 
Lord  Dalhousie  succeeded  Lord  Hardinge  in 
1848.  Siiortly  afterwards  the  Punjab  was  again 
in  commotion.  Sikh  government  under  Briti.sh 
protection  had  failed  to  keep  the  peace.  The 
army  of  the  Khalsa  had  disappeared,  but  the  old 
love  of  license  and  plunder  was  burning  in  the 
hearts  of  the  disbanded  soldiery.  The  ikh 
governor  of  .Multan  revolted;  two  Englisl-  n 
were  murdered.  A  British  force  besieged  •  le 
rebels  in  Multan.  It  was  joined  by  a  Sikh  force 
in  the  service  of  the  Council  of  Regency  com- 
manded by  Shere  Singh.  So  far  the  revolt  at 
Multan  was  regarded  as  a  single  outbreak  which 
would  be  soon  su impressed  by  the  capture  of  the 
fortress.  In  reality  it  was  the  beginning  of  a 
general   insurrection.      Shere  Singh,  who  com- 


manded the  Sikli  force  in  the  besieging  army, 
suddenly  deserted  the  British  force  and  joinecl 
his  father  Chutter  Singh,  who  was  already  in 
open  iv_bellion.  The  revolt  was  secretly  pro- 
moted by  the  (lueen  mother,  and  spread  over  the 
Punjab  like  wildfire.  The  old  soldiers  of  the 
Khalsa  rallied  round  Shore  Singh  and  his  father. 
The  half-and-half  government  set  up  by  Lord 
Hardinge  was  unable  to  cope  with  a  revolution 
which  was  restoring  the  old  anarchy.  In  No- 
vember, 1848,  Lord  Gough  advanced  against  tlie 
rebel  arm)'.  Tlien  followed  the  famous  cam- 
paign between  the  Chenab  and  Jhelum  rivers 
about  100  miles  to  the  north  of  Lahore.  In 
January,  1849,  Lord  Gough  fought  the  dubious 
battle  of  Chillianwallah,  near  the  spot  wiicre 
Alexander  the  Great  crossed  the  Jhelum  and  de- 
feated the  army  of  Porus.  ileanwhile  Multan 
surrendered,  and  the  besieging  force  joined  Lord 
Gough.  In  February  t!ie  Sikh  army  was  utterly 
defeated  at  Gujerat." — J.  T.  Wheeler,  Indian, 
History,  ch.  11. — "Gujrat  was  essentially  a  fore- 
noon battle,  with  the  whole  dny  before  the  com- 
batants to  finish  their  work.  It  commenced  with 
a  magnificent  duel  of  artillery;  the  Britisli  in- 
fantry occupying  post  after  post  as  they  were 
abandoned  by  the  enemy ;  and  the  British  cavalry 
breaking  up  the  Sikh  masses  and  scattering 
them  by  pursuit.  Of  the  sixty  Sikh  guns  en- 
gaged, fifty-three  were  taken.  Lord  Dalhousie 
resolved  to  make  tne  victory  a  final  one.  '  The 
war,' he  declared,  'must  be  prosecuted  now  to 
the  entire  defeat  and  dispersion  of  all  who  are  in 
arms  against  us,  whether  Sikhs  or  Afghans.' 
General  Gilbert  hurried  out  with  a  pursuing 
force  of  12,000,  horse,  foot  and  artillery,  the  day 
after  the  battle.  In  the  breathless  chase  which 
followed  across  the  plains  of  tlie  Punjab  to  the 
frontier  mountain-wall,  the  Sikh  military  power 
was  destroyed  for  ever.  On  the  12th  of  March. 
1849,  General  Gilbert  received  the  submission  of 
the  entire  Sikh  army  at  Rawal  Pindi,  together 
with  the  last  forty -one  of  the  160  Sikh  cannon 
captured  by  the  Britisu  during  the  war.  While 
the  Sikli  army  heaped  up  their  swords  and 
shields  and  matchlocks  in  submissive  pile^i,  and 
salamed  one  by  one  as  they  passed  disarmed 
along  the  British  line,  their  Afghan  allies  were 
chased  relentless!)'  westwards,  and  reached  the 
safety  of  tlie  Kluiibar  Pass  panting,  and  barely 
twenty  miles  in  front  of  the  English  hunters. 
The  horsemen  of  Afghanistan,  it  was  said,  '  had 
ridden  down  through  the  hills  like  lions  and  ran 
back  into  them  like  dogs.'  The  question  re- 
mained what  to  do  with  the  Punjab.  The  vic- 
tory of  Sobraon  in  1846  gave  to  Lord  Hardinge 
the  right  of  conquest:  the  v'ctory  at  Gujrat  in 
1849  compelled  Lord  Dalhousie  to  assert  tiiat 
right.  Lord  Hardinge  at  the  end  of  the  first 
Punjab  war  in  1840,  tried,  as  we  have  seen,  an 
intermediate  method  of  ruling  the  province  by 
British  otlicers  for  the  benefit  of  the  infant 
prince.  This  method  had  failed.  ...  In  deter- 
Tuining  the  future  arrangements  for  the  Punjab, 
Lord  Dalhou.sie  had  as  his  advisers  t!ie  two  Law- 
rences. Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  tlie  former  Resi- 
dent at  Lahore,  hurried  bade  from  his  sick-leave 
in  England  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  annexation  of  the  Pun- 
jab migiit  perhaps  be  just,  buttliat  it  would  be 
inexpedient.  His  brother  John,  afterwards  Lord 
L.iwrence,  'vho  had  also  acted  as  Resident,  al- 
though as  much  averse  in  general  principle  to 
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annexation  an  Henry,  was  oonvincfd  tlint,  in  this 
caw,  annexation  was  not  only  just,  but  tliat  its 
expediency  was  'l)()tli  un(ienial)lc  and  pressinf,'.' 
Lord  DallJousic,  after  a  full  review  of  the  elTorts 
which  had  been  made  to  convert  the  Sikh  nation 
into  a  friendly  power  witliout  annexation,  fle- 
cided  that  no  course  now  remained  to  the  British 
(Jovernment  but  to  annex.  .  .  .  The  anuexi.tion 
of  the  Punjab  was  deliberately  api)roved  of  by 
the  Court  of  Directors,  1)y  Parliament,  and  bv 
the  English  nation.  "—W.  W.  Hunter,  T/u-  Mar- 
qili'Hit  of  IhllhiDiitie,  rh.  3. 

Also  in:  Sir  H.  B.  Edwardes  and  H.  Mcrivalc, 
IJfi!  of  ,SV;'  Ifi'iiri/  iMwrcncc. — U.  B.  Smith,  JJfe 
of  liurd  JAiinrnce,  v.  1,  ch.  7-11. — E.  Arnold,  Tlw. 
Marquin  of  J  Million  sie's  Administrtttioii,  of  Britinh 
India,  v.  1,  ci.  1-7. — H.  B.  Edwardes,  A  Year  on 
the  Punjab  Frontier,  1848-49.— Sir  H.  Temple, 
Men  and  JCreiifn  of  ,\fi/  Time  in  India,  eh.  3-4. 

A.  D.  1848-1856. — Lord  Dalhousie's  minor 
annexations. — The  lapse  of  dependent  Native 
States. — The  case  of  Nana  Sahib. — "In  ap- 
plying tlie  doctrine  of  lapse  to  the  Hindu  chief- 
(lonis,  on  di'fault  of  natural  successors  or  of  an 
heir  legally  adopted  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Ruling  Power,  Lord  Dalhousie  merely  carried 
out  llie  declared  law  of  the  ca.se,  and  the  delib- 
erately formulated  policy  of  the  Government  of 
India,  years  before  he  arrived  in  the  country. 
In  so  doing,  liowcver.  Lord  Dalhousie  became 
the  unconscious  but  effective  instrument  by 
which  the  old  India  of  Lord  Wellesley  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  was  prepared  for  its 
conversion,  in  1858,  into  the  new  India  of  the 
Queen.  .  .  .  The  fundamental  question  was 
whether  we  should  allow  the  government  of  a 
dependent  State,  in  absence  of  natural  heirs,  to 
pass  like  mere  private  property  to  an  adopted 
.son.  The  Court  of  Directors  had  at  one  time 
permitted  the  adoption  of  a  successor  in  special 
cases  to  a  principality  on  failure  of  natural 
heirs.  It  declared,  however,  in  1834,  that  such 
an  '  indulgence  should  be  the  exception,  not  the 
rule.' .  .  .  As  the  evils  of  the  old  system  of  gov- 
ernmeiit  by  sham  royalties  further  developed 
themselves,  the  Government  of  India  determined 
in  1841  to  enforce  a  more  uniform  policy.  .  .  . 
What  liord  Dalhousie  did,  therefore,  was  not  to 
invent  a  new  principle  of  Indian  law,  but  to 
steadily  apply  an  old  principle.  .  .  .  The  first 
case  in  which  this  principle  came  to  be  applied, 
shortly  after  Lord  Dalhousie's  arrival,  was  the 
Native  State  of  Satara.  That  Maratha  princi- 
pality had  been  constituted  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment on  the  general  break  up  of  the  Maratha 
power  in  1818,  and  confirmed  to  the  '  .sons  and 
heirs,  and  successors'  of  the  recipien  1519. 
In  1839  the  reigning  prince  was  dep^oed  for 
misconduct  by  the  British  Government  in  the 
exerci.se  of  its  Suzerain  rights.  By  the  same 
rights  the  British  Government  then  set  up  the 
brother  of  the  deposed  prince  on  the  throne.  .  .  . 
The  Itaja,  whom  in  1839  we  had  placed  on  the 
throne,  applied  for  permission  to  adopt  a  son. 
The  British  Government  deliberately  withheld  the 
permission;  and  in  the  last  hours  of  his  life 
the  Ilaja,  in  1848,  hastily  adopted  a  son  without 
the  consent  of  the  Government."  Lord  Dalhou- 
sie, with  tlu!  advice  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
declared  in  tliis  ease  that  the  territory  of  Satara 
had  lapsed,  on  the  death  of  the  Raja,  by  failure 
of  heirs,  to  the  Power  which  deposed,  and  it 
was  annexed,  accordingly,  to  the  British  domin- 


ions. Under  kindred  circMunstances  the  Native 
States  of  Sambalpur,  on  the  south-western  fron- 
tier of  Lower  Bengal,  and  .Ihansi,  a  fragment  of 
the  Maratha  dominions  in  Northern  India,  were 
absorlx.'d.  "The  same  principle  of  lapse  on 
failure  of  heirs  was  ai)i)lied  by  Lord  Dalhousits 
to  si'veral  other  dependent  Slates.  Jaitpur  in 
Bundelkhand,  Baghat  a  jx-lty  hill  Chiefdom  of 
3(i  Hciuare  miles  in  tht  Punjab,  Udaipur  on  the 
Western  frontier  of  Lower  Bengul,  and  Budawal 
in  Khandesh,  i)assed  under  direct  British  ride 
from  this  cause.  The  fort  and  nulitary  fief  of 
Tanjore  were  annexed  after  Lord  Dalhousie's 
departure  from  India,  but  prac^tieally  on  the 
grounds  set  forth  by  liis  government.  .  .  .  B/ 
lar  the  liirgest  accession  of  territory  made  dur- 
ing Lord  Dalhousie's  rule,  to  the  British  domin- 
ions on  the  failure  of  heirs,  was  the  great  central 
tract  of  India  known  as  Nagpur.  This  IMarathii 
principality  as  now  constituted  into  the  Central 
Provinces,  and  after  various  rectifications  of 
frontier,  has  an  area  of  113,279  square  nules, 
with  a  pop)ilation  of  12,0()0,()()0  souls.  Tlie 
territories  amiexed  by  Lord  Dalhousie  in  1854 
make  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  present  Centnil 
Provinces.  ...  It  is  difticult  to  find  any  ground 
for  the  charge  which  Mr.  Kaye  brought  In  1805 
against  Lord  Dallw  isie,  for  '  harshness '  towards 
the  man  afterwai  Is  known  as  the  infamous 
Nana  Sahib  [see  below:  A.  D.  1857(M.\y  — Ai:(i- 
ust)].  As  this  charge,  however,  is  still  oce-ision- 
ally  repealed,  and  as  it  has  even  been  suggested 
that  Lord  Dalhousie  was  to  some  extent  respon- 
.sible  for  the  ]Slutiny  of  1857,  in  consequence  of 
his  action  towards  >^ana  Sahib  in  1851,  I  must 
briefly  state  the  facts.  In  1818,  the  Peshwa  of 
the  Marathas,  completely  beaten  in  the  field, 
threw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  the  Brilish. 
Sir  John  Alalcolm,  then  the  Governor-Generara 
Agent  in  the  Deccan,  assui  ^d  him  of  bis  protec- 
tion, and  engaged  that  he  slu^uld  receive  an 
allowance  of  £80,000  a  year  for  his  support.  .  .  . 
There  could  not  l)e  the  slightest  pretension  that 
it  was  ever  anything  more  than  a  personal  an- 
nuity;  and  from  first  to  last  all  mention  of  heirs 
is  carefulli"  excluded.  The  records  show  that 
the  ex-Pe.shwa,  Baji  Rao,  was  well  aware  of  thi.s. 
Baji  Rao  lived  until  1851,  leaving  to  his  adopted 
son,  Nana  Sahib,  an  immense  fortune  admitted 
to  amount  to  £280,000,  and  believed  by  the 
Government  of  the  North-western  Provinces  to 
greatly  exceed  that  sum.  The  Government  of 
India  at  once  acknowledged  the  adopted  sou'.-* 
title  to  this  splendid  heritage,  and  out  of  its  own 
beneficence  added  to  it  the  Jaghir,  or  grant  of 
land,  on  which  his  father  had  resided  in  the 
North-western  Provinces.  But  the  pension,  paid 
out  of  the  tax-payers'  pockets,  lapsed  upon  the 
death  of  the  annuitant." — Sir  AV.  W.  Hunter, 
The  Marques»  of  Dalhousie,  eh.  G-7. — Duke  of 
Argyll,  India  under  Dalhouxic  and  Canninr/. 

A.  D.  1S49-1893.  —  The  life  in  exile  of 
Dhuleep  Sineh,  heir  to  the  Sikh  throne. — 
"Few  careers Tiave  ever  been  more  instructive  to 
those  who  can  .see  than  that  of  the  JIaliarajah 
Dhuleep  Singh,  who  died  in  Paris  on  Sumlay 
[October  22,  1893]  of  apoplexy.  He  fini.shed  life 
a  despised  exile,  but  "lo  man  of  modern  days 
ever  had  such  chances,  or  had  seen  them  snatched, 
partly  by  fate,  partly  by  fault,  so  completely 
from  his  lii>s.  But  for  an  accident,  if  there 
is  sulIi  a  thing  as  accident,  he  would  have 
been  the  Hindoo  Emperor  of  India.     Ilis  father, 
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llimjt'ft  Siiijih,  tlmt  strimge  cinubiiiatioti  of 
Louis  XI.  iiiul  Clmrlc's  the  Bold,  had  t'onncii  and 
knew  how  to  control  an  army  whiLJi  would  havi; 
struck  down  all  the  native  iwwcrsof  India  much 
more  easily  than  did  any  of  the  Tartar  contiuerers. 
Without  its  master  at  its  head,  that  army  de- 
feated the  British,  and  hut  for  a  mau;nitieent 
lirihe  paid  to  its  General  (vide  Cunniugham's 
"History  of  tin;  Sikhs')  would  have  driven  the 
English  from  India,  and  |)laced  the  child,  Dlui- 
leep  Singh,  iii)on  the  throne  of  the  Peninsida,  to 
be  supported  there  by  Sikh  and  I{aji)oot,  .Mali- 
ratta,  and  Beharee.  Apart  from  the  English, 
there  was  nothing  to  resist  them ;  and  they  were 
guided  hy  a  wonum,  the  Iliinee  Chunda  Kour; 
who  of  all  modern  women  was  n.ost  like  Alary  of 
Scots  as  her  enemies  have  painted  her.  aiul  of 
whom,  after  her  fall,  Lord  Dalhousie  said  that 
her  capture  would  be  worth  the  sacritice  of 
a  brigade.  How  Dhuleep  Singh  would  have 
reigned  had  Uunjeet  Singh's  destiny  completed 
itself  is  another  matter — probably  like  a  Hindoo 
Huniayoon — for  even  if  not  the  son  of  Uunjeet 
Singh,  who,  be  it  remembered,  acknowledged 
him,  he  inherited  ability  from  his  mother;  he 
was  a  bold  man,  and  he  was,  as  his  career  allowed, 
capable  of  wild  and  daring  adventure.  He  fell, 
however,  from  his  throne  under  the  shock  of  the 
second  Sikh  War,  and  began  a  new  and,  to  all 
appearance,  most  promising  career.  liord  Dal- 
housie had  a  pity  for  the  boy,  and  the  English 
Court  —  we  never  (juile  understood  why  —  an 
unusually  kindly  feeling.  A  fortune  of  .t'40. ()()() 
a  year  was  settled  on  him,  he  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land, and  he  was  granted  rank  hardly  less 
than  that  of  a  Piince  of  the  Blood.  lie  turned 
Christian  —  ap])arently  from  convictioii,  though 
subseiiuent  events  throw  doubt  on  that  —  a  tutor, 
who  was  quite  competent,  devoted  him.self  to 
Ids  education,  and  from  the  time  he  became  of 
age  he  was  regardei'  as  in  all  respects  a  great 
English  noble.  He  knew,  too,  how  to  sustain 
that  character, —  made  no  social  bhuiders,  be- 
came a  great  sportsman,  and  succeeded  in  main- 
taining for  years  the  sustained  stateliuess  of  life 
which  in  England  is  held  to  confer  r.ocial  dignity. 
Confidence  was  first  shaken  by  his  marriage, 
which,  though  it  did  not  turn  out  unsuccessful  1}  , 
and  1  hough  the  lady  was  in  after-life  greatly 
liked  and  respected,  was  a  whim,  his  bride  being 
a  half  Coptic,  half  Engli.sh  girl  whom  he  saw 
in  a-i  Egyptian  school-room,  and  who,  by  all 
English  as  well  as  Indian  ideas  of  rank,  was  an 
unfitting  bride.  Then  he  began  over-spending, 
without  the  slightest  necessity,  for  his  great  in- 
come was  unburdened  by  a  vast  estate ;  and  at 
last  reduced  his  tiuances  to  such  a  condition 
that  the  India  Oflice,  which  had  made  him  ad- 
vance after  advance,  closed  its  treasury  and  left 
I  'm,  as  he  thought,  face  to  face  with  ruin.  Then 
-  fierce  Asiatic  blood  in  him  came  out.  He 
clared  himself  wronged,  perhaps  believed  him- 
self opiuessed,  dropped  tlie  whole  varnish  of 
civilisation  from  him,  and  resolved  to  make  an 
effort  for  the  vengeance  over  which  he  hud 
probably  brocxled  for  years.  lie  publicly  re- 
pudiated Christianity,  and  went  through  a  cere- 
mony intended  to  n  admit  him  within  the  pale  of 
the  Sikh  variety  of  the  Hindoo  faith.  Wliether 
it  did  readmit  him,  greater  doctors  than  W"  must 
decide.  That  an  ordinary  Hindoo  who  has  eaten 
beef  cannot  be  readmitted  to  his  own  caste,  even 
if  the  eating  is  involuntary,  is  certain,  as  witness 


the  tradition  of  the  Tagore  family;  but  flic 
rigirtS  of  the  Hoyal  an,  even  in  lliiidooism,  ex- 
traordinarily wide,  ( nd  we  fancy  that,  had 
Dhuleep  Singh  succeeded  in  his  enterprisi;,  Sikh 
doctors  of  theology  would  have  declared  his  re- 
admission  legal.  H(  did  not,  however,  8uccee<l. 
He  set  out  for  the  Punjab  intending,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  if  the  Sikhs  acknowledged 
him,  to  make  a  stroke  for  the  throne,  if  not  of 
India,  at  least  vf  Uunjeet  Singh  ;  but  Ik;  was  ar- 
rested at  Aden,  and  after  months  of  fierce  dis- 
l)ute,  let  go,  on  condition  that  hv,  should  not  re- 
turn to  India.  He  sought  i)rotection  in  Russia, 
which  he  did  not  obtain,  and  at  last  gave  up  the 
struggle,  made  his  peace  with  the  India  (ilUce, 
took  Jiis  pension  again,  and  lived,  chiefly  in 
Paris,  the  life  of  a  disappointed  but  wealthy 
idler.  There  was  some  spirit  in  his  adventure', 
though  it  v;as  unwisely  carried  out.  The  English 
generally  thought  it  a  bit  of  fool  hardiness,  or  a 
dodge  to  extract  a  loan  from  tlie  India  OlHce; 
but  those  who  were  responsible  held  a  different 
opinion,  and  would  have  gone  nearly  any  length 
to  prevent  his  reaching  the  Punjab.  They  were 
probably  wise.  The  heir  of  Uunjeet  might  have 
been  ridiculed  by  the  Sikhs  as  a  Christian,  but  he 
might  also  have  been  accepted  as  a  reconverted 
man;  and  one  successful  skirmish  in  a  district 
might  have  called  to  arms  all  the  '  chil'ren  of  the 
sugar  and  the  sword,'  and  set  all  India  on  fire. 
The  Sikhs  are  our  very  good  friends,  and  stood 
by  us  against  any  revival  of  the  Empire  of 
Delhi,  their  sworn  hereditary  foe;  but  they  have 
not  forgotten  Uunjeet  Singh,  and  a  (diance  of 
the  Empire  for  themselves  might  have  turned 
many  of  their  heads." — T/ie  Spectator,  Oc(ohcr28, 
18«;5. 

A.  D,  1852.— The  second  Burmese  War. — 
Annexation  of  Pegu. — "  While  Lord  Dalhousie 
was  laying  out  the  Punjab  like  a  Scotch  estate, 
on  the  most  approved  principles  of  pls.nting, 
road-making,  culture,  and  general  maniigement, 
the  chance  of  another  con((uest  at  tlie  oiipo.site 
extremity  of  liis  vice-kingdom  summoned  him 
to  Calcutta.  The  niiister  of  a  trading  banjue 
from  Chittagong,  who  was  charged  unjustly 
with  cruelty  to  a  pilot,  had  been  fined  £'100  by 
the  authorities  of  Uangoon,  and  the  captain  of  a 
brig  had  in  like  manner  been  amerced  for  alleged 
ill-treatment  of  his  crew.  To  sui)port  a  clidm 
for  restitution,  two  English  ships  of  war  had 
been  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Irrawadi.  .  .  . 
Misunderstandings  aro.se  on  some  ine.xiilicable 
point  of  etiuuette ; "  the  British  commodore  seized 
a  royal  yacht  which  lay  in  the  river;  the  angry 
Burmese  opened  fire  on  his  ships  from  their  forts ; 
and,  "with  an  unprecedented  economy  of  time 
and  trouble  in  the  discovery  or  making  of  plau- 
sible pretexts,  a  second  war  with  Burinah  was 
thus  begun.  A  long  catalogue  of  affronts, 
wrongs,  and  injuries,  now  for  the  first  time 
jioured  in.  .  .  .  The  subjects  of  the  '  Golden 
Fo,^t ' .  .  .  inuf<^  make  an  otlicial  apology  for 
tiicir  misbelu.'ioui-,  pay  ten  lacs  compeusa  „i, 
and  receive  a  permanent  J^.esident  at  Uangoon. 
If  these  demands  were  not  met  within  five  weoks, 
further  r  paration  woukl  le  exacted  otherwise, 
and  as  tliei-'  was  no  fear  tiiat  they  would,  prep- 
arations weit;  made  for  an  expedition.  .  .  .  The 
Governor-Genenil  threw  himself  with  en'hiisiasm 
into  an  undertaking  which  promised  him  another 
chance  of  gniLifyir.g.  as  his  biograph'T  says,  his 
passion  for  imperial  symmetry.'    He  resolved 
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'  to  luko  in  kingdoms  wlitrcvcr  tliry  mado  ii  gap 
in  till'  r((i  line  nmninir  nuind  liis  tlDniinions  or 
broke  ilH  intcrnai  continuity.'  Tlnri'  was  a  gap 
in  the  ring  ffncc  between  Arnuan  and  Monlniein, 
which  Pegu  would  1111.  Tlie  logical  inference 
•was  clear,  t  •  duty  of  appropriation  obviou.s. 
Let  us  have  i'cgu.  Ten  millions  of  silver  hap- 
pening just  then  to  lie  in  tlie  colTers  of  Fort 
vVilliani,  how  could  they  be  Ix-tter  in"ested  tliay 
in  a  jungle  on  the  sea  coast,  inhabited  by  quad- 
rupeds and  liiped.i  after  their  various  kinds,  alike 
unworthy  of  being  consulted  as  to  their  future 
destiny?  ...  In  Ai)ril,  Martaban  and  Rangoon 
were  taken  witli  trilling  loss.  Operations  being 
susjM'nded  during  tlie  rainy  season,  the  city  of 
Fronie  was  not  aitacked  till  October,  and  after  a 
few  hours'  struggle  it  fell,  with  t^e  loss  of  a 
single  sepoy  on  tlie  side  of  the  victors.  There 
was  in  fact  no  serious  danger  to  encounter,  save 
from  the  climate;  but  that  unfailing  ally  fought 
with  terrible  eiTeot  upon  the  side  of  Ava.  .  .  . 
On  the  2()tli  December,  1852,  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  which,  after  reciting  undisguisedly  the 
inetTably  inailecpiate  pretext  for  the  war,  in- 
formed the  inhabitants  that  the  Governor  iu 
Council  had  resolved  that  the  maritime  province 
of  Pegu  should  henceforth  form  a  portion  of  the 
British  territorieii  in  tlie  East,  ami  warning  the 
King  of  Ava,  'should  he  fail  to  renew  his  former 
relations  of  friendship  with  tlie  British  Govern- 
ment, and  seek  to  dispute  its  ipiiet  possession  of 
tlie  province,  tlie  Governor-General  would  again 
put  forth  the  power  he  held,  which  would  lead 
to  the  total  subversion  of  the  Burman  State,  and 
to  the  ruin  and  exile  of  the  King  and  his  race.' 
But  no  depth  of  humiliation  could  bring  the 
Sovereign  or  his  Ministers  to  acknowledge  the 
hopelessness  of  defeat  or  the  permanency  of  dis- 
memberment. .  .  .  Twenty  yoars,  have  passed, 
and  no  treaty  recognising  th»  alienation  of  Pegu 
has  yet  [in  1872]  been  signed." — W.  M.  Torrens, 
Empire  in  Aula:  How  we  cnme  by  it,  ch.  24. 

Also  IN:  E.Arnold,  The  Marqui»of  Dalhonsien 
Adminixtration  of  liritinh  India,  ch.  15-16  (».  2). 

A.  D.  1856.— The  annexation  of  Oudh.    See 

OlIDH. 

A.  D.  1857. — Causes  of  the  Sepoy  Mutiny. 
— "The  various  motives  assigned  for  the  Mutiny 
appear  inadequate  to  the  European  mind.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  Native  opinion  throughout 
^ndia  was  in  a  ferment,  predisposing  men  to  be- 
l.jve  the  wildest  stories,  and  to  rush  into  action 
in  a  paroxysm  of  terror.  Panic  acts  on  an  ori- 
enUvl  population  like  drink  upon  a  European 
mob.  The  annexation  policy  of  Lord  Dalhousie, 
although  dictated  by  the  most  enlightened  con- 
siderations, WHS  distasteful  to  the  Native  mind. 
The  spread  of  education,  the  appearance  at  the 
same  moment  of  the  steam-enginu  and  the  tele- 
graph wire,  seemed  to  reveal  a  deep  plan  for  sub 
stituting  an  English  for  an  Indian  civilisation. 
The  Bengal  sepoys  especially  thought  that  tl^ey 
could  see  further  than  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men. Most  of  them  were  Hindus  of  high  caste; 
many  of  them  were  recruited  from  Oudh.  They 
regarded  our  reforms  on  Western  lines  as  attacks 
on  their  own  nationality,  and  they  knew  at  first 
hand  what  annexation  meant.  They  believed  it 
was  by  their  prowess  that  the  Punjab  had  been 
conquered,  and  that  all  India  was  held.  The 
numerous  dethroned  princes,  or  tlieir  heirs  and 
widows,  were  the  tirst  to  learn  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  spirit  of  disaffection  and  panic. 


They  had  heard  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  were 
ti)ld  that  Russia  was  tin.'  perpi-tual  enemy  of 
England.  ( )ur  muniliceiit  pensions  had  sujqilied 
the  funds  with  which  they  could  buy  the  aid  of 
skilful  intriguers.  Tli(?y  liad  iiiueli  to  gain,  iftid 
little  to  lose,  by  a  revolution.  In  this  critical 
state  of  alTairs,  of  wliich  the  (iovernment  ha<l  no 
olllcial  knowledge,  a  rumour  ran  through  the 
cantonments  that  the  cartridges  of  the  Bengal 
army  had  been  greased  witli  the  fat  of  jiigs. — 
animals  iiiu  lean  alike  to  Hindu  and  Muhanima- 
dan.  No  assurances  could  (juiet  the  minds  of 
tlie  sejxjys.  Fires  occurred  nightly  in  the  Na- 
tive lines;  otlicrs  were  insulted  by  tlieir  men; 
confidence  was  gone,  and  only  the  form  of  disci- 
pline remained.  In  addition,  the  outbreak  of 
the  storm  found  the  Native  regiments  denuded 
of  many  of  their  best  otlicers.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  great  empire  to  which  Dalhousie  put 
the  corner-stone,  recjuired  a  larger  staff  than  the 
civil  service  could  supply.  The  practice  of 
selecting  able  military  mentor  civil  posts,  which 
had  long  existed,  received  a  sudden  and  vast  de- 
velopment. Oudh,  the  Punjab,  the  Central 
Provinces,  British  Burma,  were  administered  to 
a  large  extent  by  picked  ortieers  from  the  Com- 
pany's regiments.  Good  and  skilful  commanders 
remained ;  but  the  Native  army  had  nevertheless 
been  drained  of  many  of  its  brij^htest  intellects 
and  flrmest  wills  at  the  very  crisis  of  its  fate." — 
W.  W.  Hunter,  Brief  Hint,  of  the  Indian  People, 
ch.  15. — "  The  annexation  of  Oudh  had  i.othing 
to  do  with  the  Mutiny  in  the  first  place,  though 
that  measure  certainly  did  add  to  the  number  of 
our  enemies  after  the  ISlutiny  commenced.  The 
old  government  of  Oudh  was  extremely  obnox- 
ious to  the  mass  of  our  native  soldiers  of  the 
regular  army,  who  came  from  Oudh  and  the  ad- 
jacent province  of  Behar.  and  with  whom  the 
Mutiny  originated.  Tliese  men  were  the  scms 
and  kinsmen  of  the  Hindu  j^eomen  of  the  coun- 
try, all  of  whom  benefited  more  or  less  by  annex- 
ation; while  Oudh  was  ruled  by  a  Muhammadaii 
family  which  had  never  identified  itself  with  the 
people,  and  whose  government  was  extremely 
oppressive  to  all  classes  except  its  immediate 
creatures  and  followers.  But  when  the  intro- 
duction of  the  greased  cartridges  had  excited  the 
Native  Army  to  revolt,  when  the  mutineers  saw 
nothing  before  tliem  short  of  escape  on  the  one 
hand  or  destruction  on  the  other,  they,  and  all 
who  sympathised  with  them,  were  driven  to  the 
most  desperate  measures.  All  who  could  be  in- 
fluenced by  love  or  fear  rallied  round  them.  All 
who  had  little  or  nothing  'to  lose  joined  their 
ranks.  All  that  dangerous  class  of  religious 
fanatics  and  devotees  who  abound  iu  India,  all 
the  political  intriguers,  who  in  peaceful  times  can 
do  no  mischief,  swelled  the  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  and  gave  spirit  and  direction  to  tlieir 
measures.  Lulia  is  full  of  races  of  men,  who, 
from  time  immemoijal,  have  lived  by  service  or 
by  plunder,  and  who  are  ready  to  join  in  an)' 
disturbance  which  may  promise  tLom  employ- 
ment. Oudh  was  full  of  disbanded  soldiers  who 
hail  not  had  time  to  settle  down.  Our  gaols  fur- 
nished thousands  of  desperate  men  let  loose  on 
society.  The  cry  throughout  the  country,  as 
cantonment  after  cantonment  became  the  scene 
of  triumphant  mutiny  was.  '  The  English  rule  is 
at  an  end.  Let  us  plunder  and  enjoy  ourselves.' 
The  industrious  chesses  throughout  India  were 
on  our  side,  but  for  a  long  time  feared  to  act. 
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On  tlir  one  side  tlicy  snw  the  few  Enplish  In  the 
roiinlry  shot  down  or  tlyiiig  for  tlu-ir  livcH,  or  at 
tlK'hcHtHtandinj;  on  tlii'di'finsive,  r.orcly  jircHscd; 
4)11  tilt'  other  sidt'thoy  saw  sunimiiry  jiunislinu'iit, 
in  tlu!  shape  of  thu  plunder  and  destruction  of 
Iheir  liouses,  dealt  out  to  thost  who  aided  us. 
IJut  when  we  evinced  signs  of  vigour,  when  we 
lu'^'an  to  assume  the  offensive  and  vindicate  our 
authority,  many  of  tliese  people  came  forward 
and  identified  themselves  with  our  catise." — 
Lord  Lawrence,  Sincrh  <tt  flliinf/oir,  1860  {qiiohd 
hi/  Sir  O.  T.  Burne,  in  "  Clyde  and  Strathnairn," 
ch.  1). 

Ai-H<»  IN:  J.  W.  Kayc,  lliM.  of  the  .Sc/wy  War 
in  India,  bk.  2  (r.  1).— G.  H.  Malleson,  The  In- 
din  11  .Viitini/ofimi,  rh.  1-5. 

A.  D.  i8S7  (May).— The  outbreak  at  Mee- 
rut. — Seizure  of  Delhi  by  the  Mutineers. — 
Massacre  of  Europeans. — Explosion  of  the 
magazine. — "The  station  of  Meerut,  some  40 
miles  north-east  of  Delhi,  was  one  of  tlie  very 
few  in  India  where  adequate  means  existed  for 
quelling  an  o\itl)reak  of  native  troops.  There 
was  a  regiment  of  I^nglish  Dragoons,  u  battalion 
of  the  6()tli  Uifles,  and  a  strong  force  of  IIor.se 
and  Foot  Artillery,  far  more  than  sufficient  to 
deal  with  tlie  three  native  regiments  who  were 
also  (lunrtercd  in  the  cantonment.  The  court- 
martial  on  .  .  .  eightv-livemenof  the3rd  N.  C, 
who  had  refused  to  take  their  cartridges,  had  by 
this  time  completed  its  inipury.  The  men  were 
sentenced  to  long  tenns  of  imprisonment.  The 
sentence  was  carried  out  witli  impressive  solem- 
nity. On  a  morning  [May  9]  presently  to  become 
historical  —  the  heavens  sombre  with  rolling 
clouds  —  the  brigade  assembled  to  hear  tlieir 
comrades'  doom  —  to  see  them  stripped  of  tlieir 
uniform  and  secured  with  felons'  manacles.  Tlie 
scene  produced  intense  emotion.  Resistance  was 
impos.sible.  There  were  entreaties,  tears,  impre- 
cations, as  the  prisoners  were  marched  away  to 
jail.  Discipline  had  been  vindicated  by  a  terri- 
ble example.  The  next  day  was  Sunday.  In 
the  evening,  as  the  Europci;n  Riflemen  were 
gathering  for  Church,  a  sudden  niovement  took 
place  in  t  he  native  quarters.  The  Cavalry  dashed 
off  to  the  jail  to  rescue  their  imprisoned  com- 
pani(jns.  The  two  Infantry  regiments,  after  a 
moment's  wavering,  threw  in  tlieir  lot  with  the 
mutineers.  Then  ensued  a  scene  such  a.s,  un- 
liappily,  became  too  familiar  in  Upper  India 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  Oflicers  were  shot, 
liouses  iired,  Europeans — men,  women,  and 
children,  wherever  found,  were  put  to  the  sword. 
A  crowd  of  miscreants  from  the  jail,  suddenly 
set  free,  made  a  long  night  of  pillage.  Mean- 
while, paralysed  by  the  sudden  catastrophe,  tlie 
English  General  of  the  Division  and  the  Briga- 
(iier  of  the  Station  forebore  to  act,  refused  to  let 
their  subordinates  act,  and  the  Sepoys  wlio  had 
fled,  a  disorganised  mob,  in  different  directions, 
soon  found  tliemselves  gathering  on  the  marcli 
for  Dellii.  In  the  early  ni.  rning  at  Delhi,  where 
courts  and  offices  hud  already  begun  tlie  day's 
work,  a  line  of  horsemen  were  descried  gallojjing 
on  the  Meerut  road.  They  found  their  way  into 
the  city,  into  the  presence  of  the  King;  out  down 
the  European  ollicials,  and,  as  they  vere  gradu- 
ally reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  compan- 
ions, commenced  a  general  massacre  of  the  Chris- 
tian population.  A  brave  telegraph  clerk,  as 
the  mutineers  burst  in  upon  him,  had  just  time 
to  flash  the  dreadful  tidings  to  Lahore.     Before 


evening,  the  native  regiments  fired  upon  their 
olllcers  and  joined  the  mutineers.  After  wearv 
hours  of  hope  for  the  help  from  Meerut  whicli 
never  came,  the  British  oHicers  in  command 
were  compelled  to  recognise  that  the  only 
chance  of  safety  lay  in  flight.  Ere  the  day 
closed,  every  p'uroix'an  who  had  risen  that 
morning  in  Delhi,  was  dead,  or  awaiting  death, 
or  wandering  about  tlie  country  in  the  (lesperate 
endeavor  to  reach  a  place  of  safety.  A  day  dark 
with  disaster  was,  however,  illumined  liy  the 
first  of  those  heroi(!  acts  which  will  make  the 
siege  of  Delhi  immortal.  The  insurgents  had 
their  first  taste  of  the  (|uality  of  the  race  whose 
ascendancy  they  had  elected  to  a.ssail.  Lieuten- 
ant Willoughb'y,  the  oHicer  in  charge  of  the 
Magazine,  and  eight  gallant  com]>a!iions,  re- 
solved, early  in  the  day,  that,  if  they  eouhl  not 
defend  their  invaluable  supply  of  ammunition, 
they  would  desiroy  it,  though  its  destnietion 
would  almost  certainly  involve  their  own.  For 
hours  they  defended  tlwir  stronghohl  against  an 
overpowering  crowd  of  assailants.  The  train 
was  laid:  the  sergeant  who  was  to  fire  it  stood 
ready:  Willoughby  took  a  last  look  out  upon  the 
Meerut  road:  the  assailants  were  swanning  on 
the  walls.  The  word  was  spoken :  a  vast  column 
of  flame  and  smoke  shot  upward.  Two  thou- 
sand of  the  assailants  were  l)lowu  into  the  air 
[and  five  of  the  defenders  perished,  while  Wil- 
loughby and  three  of  his  companions  escaped]. 
Tlie  thunder  of  that  explosion  announced  to  the 
mutineers  that  one  great  object  in  the  seizure  of 
Delhi  had  escaped  tlieir  grasp." — il.  8.  Cunning- 
ham, Earl  Canning,  ch.  5. 

Also  in:  J.  W.  Kaye,  Hist,  of  the  Sepoy  War 
in  India,  bk.  4,  ch.  1-3  (t\  2). 

A.  D.  1857  (May — August). — The  situation 
at  Delhi. — Siege  of  the  English  at  Cawnpur. 
— Their  surrender  and  massacre. — The  siege 
of  Lucknow. — "A  few  days  of  inactivity  al- 
lowed the  flame  to  blaze  up  beyond  po.ssibility 
of  immediate  extinction.  The  unchallenged  oc- 
cupation of  the  Mughal  capital  bj  rebel  sepoys 
and  badmashes  was  followed  by  risings  and  mas- 
sacres in  almost  every  station  within  runge  of  the 
example;  and  from  Firozpur,  Bareilly,  Mora- 
dabad,  Shahjahnnpur,  Cawnpur,  and  numer- 
ous other  places  came  harrowing  tales  of  mas- 
sacre, suffering,  and  lieroisiu.  Wlien  this  terrible 
news  reached  army  head-cpiarters,  it  was  received 
with  a  ]>erliaps  natural  incredulity.  Neverthe- 
less, a  force  was  liastily  assembled  at  Ambala; 
and  witli  the  troops  thus  mobilised.  General 
Anson,  then  Commandcr-iu-C'.Ief,  nuule  prepa- 
rations to  march  against  the  renowned  city  of 
tlie  Mughal.  The  little  force  hud  hardly  started, 
however,  when  its  leader  died  of  cholera  (May 
27th).  It  was  not  until  the  1st  of  June  that  Gen- 
eial  Barnard,  who  had  succeeded  temporarily  to 
the  chief  command,  advanced  in  earnest  ag'iiust 
the  now  jubilant  reliels.  Meanwhile,  a  small 
body  of  troops  under  Brigadier  Archdale  Wilson 
marched  out  from  Meerut,  after  a  disastrous  de- 
lay ;  and  the  combined  force,  amounting  to  aliout 
3,000  Europeans  and  one  battalion  of  Gurkhas, 
fought  its  way  onwards  till  it  reached  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  on  the  8th  of  June,  1857.  Wo 
may  now  refer  to  the  three  great  points  —  Delhi, 
Cawnpur,  and  Lucknow,  round  which  the  Mu- 
tiny was,  so  to  speak,  centred  during  the  earlier 
period  of  the  revolt;  namely,  from  May,  1857. 
till  the  arrival  in  India  of  Sir  Colin  CamplxjU 
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in  AiiK»Ht  <if  tliiil  vciir.  Tlic  iiioilcrn  «lly  of 
I»(llil  wan  f()Uiiil<(l  Ity  llic  Kiiiprnir  .Iiilmiij;ir  in 
KJill.  Situiitcd  "II  the  riulit.  ImiiU  of  ii  liraiuii  of 
llic  .Iiinmii  river  it.  wus,  a.s  it  (stiil  is,  .siirroiinticd 
liy  a  liij:''  ^^"H  sonic  wvcn  miles  in  extent. 
Ktreni,'tiieiie(l  liv  Im  lions  and  liy  a  capacious  dry 
ditcli.  Tlic  hrilisii  force  lield  tlie  elevated 
jjroimd  Ivnown  as  the  IJid;,'e,  which  extends  two 
ndhs  alimv;  the  northern  and  western  faces  of 
the  city  — a  position  tu  n  up  some  centuries  l)e- 
fore  liy  Tiniur  Shah  and  Ids  Tartar  hordes  when 
udvanciiit;  t<)  atladi  old  Delhi.  At  intervals 
alon.tr  the  UitlKc  stood  tlie  FlajrstafT  Tower,  the 
Ohsirvalorv,  ii  lar;i;e  mansion  called  Hindu  Kao's 
house,  anif  other  defeiisihle  huildings.  The 
space  between  the  city  and  the  Hidge  was  thickly 
planted,  for  the  most  "part  with  trees  and  sliruhs; 
ni  the  midst  of  which  ndght  he  seen  numerous 
nios(iues  and  large  houses,  and  the  ruin^^of  older 
buildings.  It  soon  liecame  evident  tliat  thu 
j)osition  held  by  the  British  force  on  the  Hidge 
was  a  false  one;  and  tlu!  (|Uestion  arose  whether 
the  city  ndght  not  l)e  taken  by  u  coup  de  main, 
seeing  that  it  was  im|)ossible  either  to  invest  it 
or  to  attempt  ii  rcgidar  siege  with  any  chanco  of 
success.  A  plan  of  Hs.sault,  to  be  carried  out  on 
the  12th  of  June,  was  drawn  up  by  a  young 
Engineer  ollicer  and  sanctioned.  Had  this  as- 
sault been  delivered  the  city  would  in  all  lik(^li- 
hood  have  been  taken  and  held.  .  .  .  But  owing 
to  a  series  of  accidents,  the  plan  fell  through  — 
a  miscarriage  the  more  to  be  regretted  because 
the  early  recapture  of  the  city  would  in  all 
human  ]irobability  have  put  a  stop  to  further 
outbreaks.  As  matters  stood,  however,  the  gal- 
lant little  force  before  Delhi  could  barely  hold 
its  own.  It  was  an  army  of  observation  jier- 
jxtually  liaras.>;ed  by  an  active  enemy.  As  time 
went  on,  therefore,  the  question  of  raising  the 
siege  in  favour  of  a  movement  towards  Agra 
was  more  than  once  serit)usly  discussed,  but  was 
fortunately  abandoned.  On  July  r)th.  1857,  Gen- 
eral Barnard  died,  worn  out  with  fatigue;  and 
anxiety,  lie  was  succeeded  in  connuand  by 
General  Archdale  Wilson,  an  oflicer  who,  jiosses- 
sing  no  special  force  of  character,  did  little  more 
than  secure  the  safe  defence  of  the  position  initil 
the  arrival  of  Brigadier  Nicholson  from  the  Pun- 
jab, Augu.st  14th,  18r)7,  with  a  moveable  colunm 
of  3,.'J0U  men,  Europeans  and  Sikhs.  And  here 
we  may  leave  Delhi,  for  the  moment,  deferring 
till  later  any  further  details  of  the  siege.  Tlie 
city  of  Cawnpur,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  river  Ganges,  42  miles  south-west  of  Lfck- 
now  and  270  miles  from  Delhi,  lies  about  a  mile 
from  the  river  in  a  large  sandy  plain.  On  the 
strip  of  land  between  tiie  river  and  the  town,  a 
space  broken  by  ravines,  stretched  the  Civil 
StJition  and  cantonments.  A  more  difficult  posi- 
tion to  hold  in  an  extremity  cannot  well  be  con- 
«  jived,  occupied  as  it  was  by  four  disaffected 
Sepoy  regi.nents  with  but  sixty  European  ar- 
tillerymen to  overawe  them.  There  was,  more- 
over, an  incomiietent  commander.  Bealising 
after  the  disasters  at  Meerut  and  Delhi  that  his 
native  garrison  was  not  to  be  trusted.  Sir  Hugh 
Wheeler  threw  np  a  make-shift  entrenchment 
close  to  the  Sepoy  lines.  Commanded  on  all 
sides,  it  was  totally  uutitted  to  stand  a  siege. 
But  a  worse  mistake  was  to  follow.  Alarmed  as 
time  went  on  at  his  growing  difficulties.  Sir  Hugh 
Wheeler  at  length  asked  the  notorious  Nana 
Sahib  [sec  above;  A.  D.  1848-1856],  who  lived  a 


few  ndles  oiT  at  Bilhur,  to  assist  him  with  troo|iM 
to  guard  the  Treasury.  For  some  months  jire- 
viouslv  this  archlraitor's  endssaries  had  been 
spreaiiing  diseontcnt  throughout  India,  but  he 
hini.self  liad  taken  care  to  reinajn  on  good  terms 
with  his  lOuropean  neighbours.  He  now  saw 
his  opportunity.  Cawnjiur,  delivered  into  his 
hands  by  the  misjjlaccd  conlldence  of  its  defcn 
ders,  was  virtually  in  his  keei)ing.  Of  Europe  mi 
succour  there  was  no  immediate  hope.  The 
place  was  doomed.  The  crash  came  three  davH 
before  (Seneral  Barmird's  force  reached  Delhi. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  devoted  mitives  who 
n  inained  faithful  to  tlieii  salt,  the  whole  Sepoy 
force  on  the  5th  of  June  rose  in  revolt,  oi)eneil 
the  doors  of  the  jail,  robbed  the  treasury, 
and  nnide  themselves  masters  of  the  unigazine. 
The  Nana  cast  asiih;  all  further  jjretence  of 
friendship  and,  joined  by  the  mutinous  troops, 
laid  siege  to  tiie  entrenchment  already  men- 
tioned, which  with  culpable  ndlitary  ignorance 
had  been  thrown  up  in  one  of  the  worst  j)ositions 
that  could  have  been  chosen.  The  besieging 
army  numbered  some  !},()00  men.  The  be- 
siegeil  could  only  muster  about  400  English  sol- 
diers, more  than  70  of  which  number  were  in- 
valids. For  twenty-one  days  the  little  garrison 
suffered  untold  horrors  from  starvation,  heat, 
and  the  onslaughts  of  the  rebels;  until  the  Gen- 
eral in  comnnmd  listened  to  overtures  for  sur- 
render, and  the  garrison  marched  out  on  the  27th 
of  June,  to  the  number  of  about  450  souls,  i)ro- 
vided  with  a  i)rondse  of  safeguard  from  the 
Nana,  who  would  allow  them,  as  they  thought, 
to  embark  in  country  boats  for  Allahaliad. 
Tantia  To])i,  who  afterwards  became  notorious 
in  Central  India,  superintended  the  end)arkation. 
No  sooner,  however,  were  the  Europeans  placed 
in  the  boats,  in  ai)i)arent  safety,  than  a  battery 
of  guns  concealed  on  the  river  banks  opened  lire, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  deadly  fusillade  of 
musketry  was  j)()ured  on  the  luckless  refugees. 
The  Nana  at  length  ordered  the  nuissacre  to  cease. 
He  celebrated  what  he  called  his  glorious  victory 
by  proclaiming  himself  Peshwa  or  Maratha  Sov- 
ereign, and  by  rewarding  his  tr()oi)s  for  their 
'  splendid  achievements,'  while  the  wretched  sur- 
vivors of  his  treachery,  nund)ering  about  5  men 
and  20G  women  and  children,  were  taken  back  to 
Cawnpur  and  conlined  in  a  small  building  for 
further  vengeance  and'  insult.  On  tlu;  15th  of 
July  came  the  last  act  of  this  tragedy.  The 
Nana,  having  suffered  a  crushing  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Brigadier  Havc!(Kk's  force  within  a 
da^'s  march  of  Cawnpur,  a.s  will  presently  be  re- 
corded, put  the  whole  of  his  prisoners  to  death. 
The  men  were  brought  out  and  killed  in  his 
presence,  while  the  women  and  children  were 
hacked  to  pieces  by  Muhannnadan  butchers  and 
others  in  their  prison.  Their  bodies  were  thrown 
into  what  is  now  known  as  the  '  ('awnpur  Well.' 
Lucknow,  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  was  in 
population,  in  extent,  and  in  the  number  and  im- 
portance of  its  princ-ipal  buildings,  one  of  the 
foremost  cities  of  India.  .  .  .  The  Residency 
stood  on  i:  hill  gently  sloping  towards  the  river, 
and  was  an  imposing  ediflce  of  three  stories. 
Near  it  were  the  iron  and  stone  bridges  over  the 
river.  ...  At  the  outbreak  of  the  ilut"  y  the 
Sepoy  regiments  were  stationed  in  various  locali- 
ties within  the  city;  while  the  32nd  Foot,  the 
only  European  regiment  on  the  spot,  'vas  quar- 
tered in  a  barrack  about  a  mile  or  so  from  the 
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Il«'siil('ncy.  As  wuh  tint  ctisc  cIhcwIktc,  ho  it 
happciicu  at  I^Mcknow.  Wliilc  tin-  popiilittioii 
mid  iiiitivc  ^urrisun  were  Hirtliin^  witli  HL'tlitioii, 
llie  liritlsli  Hiillioritic-H  were  liaiiipi'retl  by  i^iio- 
ranee  i)f  popular  feeling,  by  tlio  want  of  Euroitean 
tr()()j)8,  uiiil  by  (lividcil  coiinHels.  So,  by  tlie  end 
of  May,  lHr»7,"  the  rebellion  in  Oiidh  l)eeanie  an 
aeconiplislied  fact,  allliou^li  matters  went  on 
with  comparative  .smootlmesH  in  Lueknow  itself. 
At  lenittli,  after  a  serious  disaster  at  (Idnliut. 
tlie  Uritisli  garrison  was  forced  to  withdraw  to 
the  ilesidency  and  its  adjacent  buildings;  iiiid 
on  the  1st  of  July  commenced  the  famous  invest- 
ment of  tids  position  by  the  rebel  forces.  The 
position  was  ill  adapted  for  defence;  for  tho 
lofty  windows  of  the  Uesideney  itself  not  only 
allowed  free  access  to  the  enemy's  ndssiles,  but 
its  roof  was  wholly  exposed.  On  the  opj)()sitc 
side  of  the  street,  leading  from  the  Baih-y  Guard 
Gate,  wii8  the  hous(?  of  the  Itesldency  Hurgeon, 
Dr.  (now  Sir  Joseph)  Fayrer.  It  was  a  large  but 
not  lofty  building  with  a,  Hat  roof  which,  pro- 
tected by  sand  bags,  atlorded  a  good  cover  for 
our  rillemen.  and  with  a  tyekhana,  or  under- 
ground story,  that  afforded  good  shelter  for  the 
women  and  children.  But  as  a  whole,  tlu;  de- 
fences of  the  Hesideucy  were  more  fornndable  in 
name  than  in  reality,  and  were  greatly  weakened 
by  the  proxinnty  of  high  l)uil(lings  from  which 
the  rebels  without  danger  to  themselves  poured 
an  unceasing  tire.  The  siege  had  an  ominous 
commencement.  On  July  4th  the  nmcb-beloved 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  the  Kesident.  died  of  a 
woimd  received  two  days  before  from  an  enemy's 
shell  that  had  fallen  in'p  his  room.  Brigadier 
luglis  succeeded  him  In  command;  and  for  three 
months  the  heroic  j  .irrison  of  about  1,700  souls 
held  their  weak  Mos'tion,  amid  inconceivable 
hardships  and  dangers,  against  thou.sands  of  the 
rebels  who  were  constantly  reinforced  by  fresh 
levies.  It  was  v  ell  saitl  in  a  general  order  by 
Lord  Canning  tl)  it  there  could  not  be.  found  in 
the  annals  of  w  ir  an  achievement  more  heroic 
than  this  defencj." — Gen.  Sir  O.  T.  Burue,  Clyde 
and  Stmthnain  ,  ch.  2. 

Ai>so  in:  J.  »V.  Kave,  IliHt.  of  the  Si'jmij  War, 
bk.  9,  ch.  1-3  (  i.  3).— G.  O.  Trcvelyan,  Cuirnpore. 
— T.  K.  E.  II(  Imes.  Jlist.  of  the  Iiididii  Mutiny, 
fh.  8-10. — La(  y  Inglis,  The  Suge  <f  J.itrknoir. 

A.  D.  1857  (June— September). — The  siege, 
the  stormin|^  and  the  capture  of  Delhi.  —  Mur- 
der of  the  Moghul  princes. — "During  the  four 
months  that  followed  the  revolt  at  Delhi  on  the 
11th  of  ^laj',  all  political  interest  was  centred 
at  the  ancient  capitjd  of  the  sovereigns  of  Hin- 
dustan. The  public  mind  was  occasionally  dis- 
tracted by  the  current  of  events  at  Cawnpore 
and  Lukhnow,  as  well  as  at  other  stations  -.vhich 
need  not  be  jiiTticulariscd;  but  so  long  as  Delhi 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  the  native 
princes  were  bewildered  and  alarmed;  and  its 
prompt  recapture  was  deemed  of  vital  importance 
to  the  prestige  of  tho  British  government,  and 
the  re-establishment  of  British  sovereignty  in 
Hindustan.  The  Great  3Ioghul  had  been  little 
better  than  a  mummy  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  Bahadur  Shah  was  a  mere  tool  and 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  rebel  sepoj's;  but  never- 
theless the  British  government  had  to  deal  with 
the  astounding  fact  that  the  rebels  were  lighting 
under  his  name  and  standard,  j  ust  as  Afghans 
and  Mahrattas  had  done  In  the  (lays  of  Alimad 
Shah   Durani  and  Mahadaji  Sindia.    To  uiuk." 


matters  worse,  the  roads  to  Didhi  were  open 
from  the  south  and  east;  and  nearly  every  out- 
break in  Hindustan  was  followed  l>y  a  stampede 
of  mutineers  to  the  old  capital  of  llx;  .Moghids. 
.Meanwhile,  in  Iheabsence  of  railways,  there  were 
unfortunate  delays  in  bringing  u|»  troops  and 
guns  to  stamp  out  the  tires  ef  rclx'llion  at  the 
head  centn-.  TIk!  liigbway  from  Calcutta  to 
Delhi  was  blocked  up  by  mutiny  and  insurrec- 
tion; and  every  Kiiropcan  soldier  sent  up  from 
Calcutta  was  slopped  for  the  relief  of  Menures. 
Allidiabad.  Cawnpore.  or  Lukhnow.  But  the 
pos.session  of  tht;  Punjab  at  this  crisis  proved  to 
lie  the  salvation  of  the  empire.  Sir  John  Law- 
rence, the  Chief  (dmnu.ssioner,  was  called  upon 
to  perform  almost  superhuman  worK: — to  main- 
tain order  in  a  newlv  coniiuered  province;  to 
suppress  mutiny  ami  disallection  amongst  the 
very  sepoy  regiments  from  Bengal  who  w<'re  sup- 
|)osvd  to  garrison  the  country;  and  to  send  rein- 
fon  ;!ment«  of  troops  and  guns,  and  HU|tplies  of 
all  descriptions,  to  tlu;  siege  of  Delhi.  Fortu- 
nately the  Sikhs  had  been  only  a  few  short  years 
under  British  administration;  they  had  not  for- 
gotten the  nu.series  that  i)revailed  under  the  na- 
tive government,  and  could  appreciate  the  many 
blessings  they  enjoyed  under  British  rule.  They 
were  stauncli  to  the  British  government,  and 
cag(,T  to  be  led  against  the  rebels.  In  some  eases 
terrible  puiusbment  was  meted  out  to  mutinous 
Bengal  sejioys  within  tlx;  Punjab;  but  the  im- 
perial interests  at  stake  were  sulllcient  to  justify 
every  severity,  although  nil  must  regret  the 
painful  necessitv  that  called  for  such  extreme 
measures.  .  .  .  'fhe  defences  of  Delhi  covered 
an  area  of  three  square  ndles.  The  walls  con- 
sisted of  a  scries  of  bastions,  about  sixteen  feet 
high,  connected  by  long  curtains,  with  occa- 
sional marlello  towers  to  aid  the  thinking  tire. 
.  .  .  There  were  seven  gates  to  the  city,  namely, 
Lahore  gate.  Ajmir  gate,  Turkoman  gate,  Dellii 
gate.  Mori  gate,  Kabul  gate  and  Kashmir  gate. 
The  principal  street  was  the  Cliandni  Clumk. 
which  ran  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Dellii  gate  to 
theiialaceof  the  Moghuls.  .  .  .  For  many  weeks 
the  British  army  on  the  Ridge  was  unable  to  at- 
tempt siege  operations.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  be- 
sieged, rather  than  the  besiegers;  for,  although 
the  bridges  in  the  rear  were  blown  up,  the  camp 
was  exposed  to  continual  assaults  from  all  the 
other  sides.  On  the  23rd  of  June,  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Pla.ssy,  the  enemy 
made  a  greater  effort  than  ever  to  carry  the  Brit- 
ish position.  The  attack  began  on  the  right 
from  the  Subzi  Mundi,  its  object  being  to  cap- 
ture the  Mound  battery.  Finding  it  impossible 
to  carry  the  battery,  the  rebels  contined  them- 
selves to  a  hand  to  hand  contlict  in  the  Subzi 
Mundi.  The  deadly  struggle  continued  for  many 
hours;  and  as  the  rebels  came  up  in  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  it  was  fortunate  that  the  two 
bridges  in  the  rear  had  been  blown  up  the  night 
before,  or  the  assault  might  Imve  had  a  different 
termination.  It  was  not  until  after  sunset  that 
the  enemy  was  compelled  to  retire  with  the  loss 
of  a  tho'.isand  men.  Similar  actions  were  frc- 
(luent  during  the  month  of  August;  but  mean- 
while reinforcements  were  coming  up,  and  the 
end  wasdrawing  nigh.  In  the  middle  of  August, 
Brigadier  John  Nicholson,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ofiicers  of  the  time,  came  up  from 
the  Punjab  with  a  brigade  and  siege  train.  On 
the  4th  of  September  a  heavy  train  of  artillery 
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wa.s  J)rought  in  from  Forozepnrc.  Tlie  British 
force  on  tiie  Hidgc  now  exceeded  8,000  men. 
Hitherto  tlie  artillery  had  been  too  weak  to  at- 
tempt to  breach  the  city  walls;  but  now  fifty-four 
Jieavy  guns  were  brought  into  position  and  the 
siege  began  in  earnest.  From  the  8th  to  the 
12tTi  of  September  four  batteries  poured  in  a 
constant  stonn  of  shot  and  shell;  number  one 
was  directed  against  the  Kashmir  bastion,  num- 
ber two  against  the  right  thuik  of  the  Kashmir 
])iistion,  numl)er  three  against  the  Water  bastion, 
ami  nunil)er  four  against  the  Kashmir  and  Water 
gates  and  bastions.  On  the  13th  of  September 
tlie  breaches  were  declared  to  be  practicable,  and 
the  following  morning  was  fixed  for  the  final  as- 
sault upon  the  doomed  city.  At  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  14th  September,  three  as- 
saulting columns  were  formed  in  the  trenches, 
whilst  a  fourth  was  kept  in  reserve.  The  first 
column  was  led  liy  Brigadier  Nicholson;  the 
flscond  by  Brigadier  Jones;  the  tliird  liy  Colonel 
Campbell ;  an(i  the  fourth,  or  reserve,  by  Brigadier 
Longfield.  The  powder  bags  were  laid  at  the 
Kaslimir  gate  by  Lieutenantj  Home  and  Salkeld. 
The  explosion  followed,  and  the  third  column 
rushed  in,  and  pushed  towards  the  Juma  Musjid. 
Meanwhile  the  first  column  under  Nicliol- 
son  escaladed  tlie  breaches  near  the  Kashmir 
gate,  and  pushed  along  the  ramparts  towards  the 
Kabul  gate,  carrying  the  several  bastions  in  the 
way.  Here  it  was  m.'t  by  the  second  column 
under  Brigadier  Joiies,  who  had  escaladed  the 
breach  at  the  Water  bastion.  The  advancing 
columns  were  met  by  a  ceaseless  fire  from  ter- 
raced houses,  mosques,  and  other  buildings ;  and 
John  Nicholson,  the  hero  of  the  day,  whilst  at- 
tempting to  storm  a  narrow  street  near  the  Kabul 
gate,  was  struck  down  by  a  shot  and  mortally 
wounded."— J.  T.  Wheeler,  S/.ort  Hist,  of  India, 
pt.  3,  ch.  25. — "  The  long  autumn  day  was  over, 
and  we  were  in  Delhi.  But  Delhi  was,  by  no 
means,  ours.  Sixty-six  offlcei-s  and  1,100  men — 
nearly  a  third,  that  is,  of  the  whole  attacking 
force — had  falien;  while,  as  yet,  not  a  sixth  part 
of  the  town  was  in  our  power.  IIow  many  men, 
it  might  well  be  asked,  would  be  left  to  us  by 
the  time  that  we  had  conquered  the  remainder  ? 
We  licl'.l  the  line  of  ramparts  which  we  had  at- 
tacked and  the  portions  of  the  city  immediately 
adjoining,  but  nothing  more.  The  Lahore  Gate 
and  tlie  Magazine,  the  Jumma  Musjid  and  the 
Palace,  were  still  untouched,  and  were  keeping 
up  a  heavy  fire  on  our  position.  Worse  than 
this,  a  large  number  of  our  troops  had  fallen  vic- 
tims to  the  temptation  which,  more  formidable 
than  themselves,  our  foes  li;id  left  behind  tliem, 
and  were  wallowing  in  a  stote  of  bestial  intoxi- 
cation. The  enemy,  meanwhile,  had  been  able 
to  maintain  their  pos  tion  outside  the  town;  and 
if  only,  at  this  supreme  hour,  a  heaven-sent  Gen- 
eral hud  appeared  amongst  them,  they  might 
have  attacked  our  camp,  defended  as  it  was 
mainly  by  the  sick,  and  the  maimed,  and  the  halt. 
.  ,  .  iVever,  perhaps,  in  the  liistory  of  the  Mu- 
tiny were  we  in  quite  so  perilous  a  position  as  on 
the  night  Avhieh  followed  our  greatest  military 
success.  General  Wilson,  indeed,  proposed,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  man  in  liis  en- 
feebled condition  of  mind  and  body,  to  with- 
draw the  guns,  to  fall  buck  on  the  camp  and 
wait  for  reinforcements  there ;  a  step  which,  it 
is  needless  to  point  out,  would  have  given  us  all 
the  c'eadly  work  to  do  over  again,  e^en  if  our 


force  should  prove  able  to  maintain  itself  on  the 
Bidge  till  reinforcements  came.  But  the  urgent 
remonstrances  of  Baird  Smith  and  others,  by 
word  of  mouth;  of  Chamberlain,  by  letter;  an(t, 
perhai)s,  also,  the  echoes  which  may  have 
reached  him  ifrom  the  tempest-tossed  hero  who 
lay  chafing  against  his  cruel  destiny  on  his  death- 
bed, and  exclaimed  in  a  wild  paroxy.sm  of  pas 
sion,  when  he  heard  of  the  move  which  was 
in  contemp'ation,  '  Thank  God,  I  have  strength 
enough  left  to  shoot  that  man,'  turned  the  Gen- 
eral once  more  from  his  purpose.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  15th,  vast  quantities  of  the 
intoxicating  drinks,  which  liad  wrouglit  such 
havoc  amongst  our  men,  were  destroyed  by  Gen- 
eral Wilson's  order,  and  the  streets  literally  ran 
with  rivers  of  beer,  and  wine,  and  brandy. 
Meanwhile,  the  troops  were  sleeping  off  their 
drunken  debauch;  and  on  the  16th  active  opera- 
tions were  resumed.  On  that  day  the  Magazine 
was  taken,  and  its  vast  stores  of  shot  and  sliell, 
and  of  all  the  'material 'of  war,  fell  once  more 
into  the  hands  of  their  proper  owners.  By  sap- 
ping gradual^' from  house  to  house  we  managed, 
for  three  days  more,  to  av',id  the  street-fighting 
which,  once  and  again,  has  proved  so  demoralis- 
ing to  Englishmen;  and,  slowly  but  jurely,  we 
pressed  back  the  defen<Iers  into  that  ever-nar- 
rowing part  of  the  city  of  which,  fortunately 
for  thein.selves,  they  still  held  the  bolt-holes, 
ilany  of  them  had  already  begun,  like  rats,  to 
quit  the  sinking  vessel.  And  now  the  unarmed 
population  of  the  city  flocked  in  one  continuous 
stream  out  of  the  open  gates,  hoping  to  save 
their  lives,  if  nothing  else,  from  our  avenging 
swords.  On  the  19th,  the  palace  of  the  Moguls, 
which  had  witnessed  the  last  expiring  flicker  of 
life  iH  an  effete  dynasty,  and  the  cruel  murder  of 
English  men,  ana  women,  and  children,  fell  into 
our  hands;  and  by  Sunday,  the  20th,  the  wiiole 
of  the  city  —  in  large  part  already  a  city  of  the 
dead  —  was  at  our  mercy.  But  what  of  the 
King  himself  and  the  Princes  of  the  royal  house  ? 
They  had  slunk  off  to  the  tomb  of  Humayoun, 
a  huge  buililing,  almost  a  city  in  itseK,  some 
miles  from  the  modern  Delhi,  and  there,  swayed 
this  way  and  that,  now  by  the  bolder  spirits  of 
liisarmy  who  pressed  liim  to  put  liimself  at  their 
head  and  fight  it  out  to  the  death,  as  became  the 
descendant  of  Tamerlane  and  Baber,  now  by  the 
entreaties  o'  <.  young  wife,  who  was  anxious 
chiefly  for  wn  safety  and  that  of  her  son. 

the  heir  of  .'•  oguls;  and  now,  again,  by  the 
plausible  suggestions  of  a  double-dyed  traitor  of 
liis  own  house  who  was  in  P  -'jon's  pa3','and 
who,  approaching  the  head  of  his  family  with 
a  kiss  of  peace,  was  endeavoring  to  detain  him 
wliere  lie  was  till  he  could  hand  liim  over  to  liis 
employer  an('  receive  the  price  of  blood,  tlie 
poor  old  monarch  dozed  or  fooled  away  the  few 
hours  of  his  sovereignty  which  remained,  the 
hours  which  might  still  make  or  mar  him,  in 
paroxysms  of  imbecile  vacillation  and  despair. 
The  traitor  gained  the  day,  and  Hodson,  who 
could  play  the  game  of  force  as  well  as  of  fraud, 
and  was  an  cfpial  adept  at  either,  learning  from 
his  craven-hearted  tool  that  the  King  was  pre- 
pared to  surrender  on  the  promise  of  his  life, 
went  to  Wilson  and  obtained  leave,  on  that  condi- 
tion, to  brinj^  him  into  Delhi.  Tlie  errand,  with 
such  a  promise  tacked  on  to  it,  was  only  half  to 
Hodson's  taste.  'If  I  get  into  the  Palace,' he 
had  written  in  cool  blood  some  days  before,  '  the 
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hoiisc  of  Timotir  will  not  be  worth  flvp  minutes' 
purchase,  I  ween.'  .  .  .  After  two  hours  of  biir- 
giiining  for  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  ()ueen 
and  favourite  son,  the  poor  old  Priam  tottered 
ff)rth  and  was  taken  back,  in  a  bullock-cart,  a 
prisoner,  to  his  own  city  and  Palace,  and  was 
tiiere  handed  over  to  the  civil  authorities.  But 
there  were  other  members  of  the  roj'al  family, 
as  Ilodson  knew  well  from  his  informants,  also 
lurking  in  Ilumayoun's  tomb.  .  .  .  AVith  a  hun- 
dred of  his  famous  hor.se  Ilodson  startcil  for 
Ilumayoun's  tomb,  and,  after  three  hours  of  ne- 
gotiation, the  three  princes,  two  of  them  the 
sons,  the  other  the  grandson  of  the  King,  sur- 
rendered unconditionally  into  his  hands.  .  .  . 
Their  arms  were  taken  from  them,  and,  escorted 
by  some  of  his  horsemen,  they  too  were  des- 
patched in  bidlock-carts  towards  Delhi.  AVith 
the  rest  of  his  horse,  Ilodson  stayed  behind  to 
(M.sarm  the  large  and  nerveless  crowd,  who,  as 
sheep  having  no  shepherd,  and  imable,  in  their 
paralysed  condition,  to  see  what  the  brute  weight 
even  of  a  flock  of  sheep  might  do  by  a  sudden 
rush,  were  overawed  by  his  resolute  bearing. 
This  done,  he  galloped  after  his  prey  and  caught 
them  up  just  before  the  cavalcade  reached  the 
walls  of  Delhi.  /  He  ordered  the  princes  roughly 
to  get  out  of  the  cart  and  strip, — for,  even  in  his 
thirst  for  their  blood,  he  had,  as  it  would  seem, 
an  eye  to  tlie  value  of  their  o>iter  clothes, —  he 
ordered  them  into  the  cart  again,  he  seized  a  car- 
bine from  one  of  his  troopers,  and  then  and  there, 
with  his  own  hand,  shot  them  down  deliberately 
one  after  the  other.  It  was  a  stupid,  cold- 
blooded, three-fold  murder.  .  .  .  Had  they  been 
put  upon  their  trial,  disclosures  of  great  impor- 
tance as  to  the  origin  of  the  Mutiny  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  been  elicited.  Their  punishment 
would  have  been  proportioned  to  their  oflfence, 
and  would  have  been  meted  out  to  them  with  all 
tiie  patient  majesty  of  offended  law." — R.  B. 
Smith,  Life  of  Lord  Tjtwrence,  v.  2,  cfi.  5. 

Also  in:  Sir  R.  Temple,  Lord  Lawrence,  ch. 
7. — The  same,  Men  and  Events  of  mi/  lYrite  in 
India,  ch.  7.  — J.  Cave-Brown,  The  Punjab  and 
Delhi  in  1857.  -G.  B.  Mallewn,  Hist,  of  the  In- 
dian Mutiny,  bk.  10,  ch.  1  (o.  2). — Major  Hmison, 
Twelve  Years  of  a  Soldier's  Life  in  India,  jit.  2  .■ 
The  Delhi  Campaign. 

A.  D.  1857-1858  (July— June).  — General 
Havelock's  campaign. — Sir  Colin  Campbell's. 
— The  Relief  of  Lucknow. — Substantial  sup- 
pression of  the  Mutiny. — "3Ieanwhile  the 
greates,t  anxiety  prevailed  with  regard  to  our 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  at  Lucknow 
and  Cawnpore.  Tlic  Indian  government  made 
;very  effort  to  relieve  them;  but  the  reinforce- 
ments which  had  been  despatched  from  England 
and  Cinna  came  in  slowly,  and  the  demands 
made  for  assistance  far  exceeded  the  means  a. 
the  disposal  of  the  government.  .  .  .  The  task 
of  relieving  the  city  was  entrusted  to  the  heroic 
General  Havelock,  who  marched  out  with  a 
mere  handful  of  men,  of  whom  only  1,400  were 
British  soldiers,  to  encounter  a  large  army  and  a 
whole  country  in  rebellion.  At  t  uttehpore,  on 
the  12th  of  July,  he  defeated  a  vastly  superior 
force,  po.sted  in  a  very  strong  position.  After 
giving  his  men  a  day  s  rest,  he  advanced  again 
on  the  14th,  and  routed  the  enemy  in  two  pitched 
battles.  Next  morning  he  renewed  his  advance, 
and  with  a  force  of  less  than  900  men  attacked 
5,000  .strongly  entrenched,  and  conuuanded  by 


Nana  Sahib.  Thej'  were  outmannnuvred,  out- 
flanked, beaten  and  dispersed.  But  for  this 
signal  defeat  they  wreaked  their  vengeance  on 
the  unfortunate  women  and  children  who  still 
remained  at  Cawnpore.  On  the  very  day  on 
which  the  battle  occurred,  they  were  massacred 
under  circumstances  of  cruelty  over  which  we 
must  tlirow  a  veil.  The  well  of  Cawnpore,  in 
which  their  hacked  and  mutilated  l)odies  were 
flung,  presented  a  spectach;  from  which  soldiers 
who  had  regarded  unmoved  the  carnage  of  nu- 
merous battle-lields  shrank  with  horror.  Of  all 
the  atrocities  perpetrated  during  this  war,  so 
fruitful  in  horrors,  this  was  the  most  awful ;  and 
it  was  followed  bj'  a  terrible  retribution.  It 
steeled  the  hearts,  and  lent  a  furious  and  fear- 
less energy  to  the  arms,  of  the  British  soldiery. 
Wherever  they  came,  they  gave  no  (juarter  to 
the  mutineers:  a  few  men  often  frantically  at- 
tacked hundreds,  frantically  but  vainly  tlefend- 
ing  themselves:  and  never  ceased  till  all  had 
been  bayoneted,  or  shot,  or  hewn  in  pieces.  All 
those  who  could  be  shown  to  have  been  ac- 
complices in  the  perpetration  of  the  murders 
that  had  been  committed  were  hung,  or  blown 
from  the  cannon's  mouth.  Though  the  intrepid 
Havelock  was  imable  to  save  tlie  women  and 
children  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  Cawnpore, 
he  pressed  forward  to  Lucknow.  But  the  force 
under  his  conunand  was  too  small  to  enable  him 
to  drive  off  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  Sir  J.  Out- 
ram,  who  was  now  returning  from  the  Persian 
war,  which  had  been  brought  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  was  sent  to  Oude  as  chief  commis- 
sioner, with  full  civil  and  military  power.  This 
appointment  was  fully  deserved ;  but  it  had  the 
elfect,  probably  not  thought  of  by  those  who 
nia<le  it,  of  superseding  Havelock  just  as  he  was 
about  to  achieve  the  crowning  success  of  his 
rapid  and  glorious  career.  Outram,  however, 
with  a  generosity  which  did  him  more  real  b.on- 
our  than  a  thousand  victories  would  have  con- 
ferred wrote  to  Havelock  to  inform  him  that  he 
intended  to  join  him  with  adequate  reinfo. ce- 
ments; adding:  'To you  shall  be  left  the  glory  of 
relieving  Lucknow,  for  which  you  have  already 
struggled  so  much.  I  shall  accompany  you  only 
in  my  civil  capacity  as  commissioner,  placing 
rny  military  service  at  your  disposa.  should  you 
please,  and  serving  under  you  as  a  volunteer.' 
Thus  Havelock,  after  gaining  no  fewer  than 
twelve  battles  against  forces  far  superior  in  num- 
bers to  the  littl'>  band  he  originally  led,  was 
enabled  at  length,  on  the  25th  of  August,  to 
preserve  the  civilians,  the  women,  and  children 
of  J(Ucknow  from  the  impending  horrors  of  an- 
other massacre,  which  would  no  doubt  have 
been  as  fearful  as  that  of  Cawnpore.  The  High- 
landers were  the  first  to  enter,  and  were  wel- 
comed with  grateful  enthusiasm  by  those  whom 
they  had  saved  from  a  fate  worse  than  death. 
However,  the  enemy,  recovering  from  the  panic 
which  the  arrival  of  Havelock  and  his  troops 
had  caused,  renewed  the  siege.  Sir  Colin  Ca*  p- 
bell,  who  had  assumed  the  command  of  th(! 
Iudia:i  army,  had  determined  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  Lucknow.  He  set  out  from  Cawnpore 
on  the  9th  of  November,  but  was  obliged  to 
wait  till  the  14th  for  reinforcements,  which  were 
on  the  way  to  join  him,  and  which  raised  the 
force  under  his  command  to  5,000  —  a  force 
numerically  far  inferior  to  that  which  it  was  to 
attack.     On  the  17th  of  November  the  relieT  of 
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Lucknow  WHS  tlTfcted.  TIic  music  of  the  lU^h- 
lun<l  rt'frimcnts,  iilayin;?  'Tlie  CiimpbcUs  are 
coming,' uniiounccd  to  tlicir  (iiligijtcd  country- 
men inside  the  city  timt  the  conununder-in-chief 
liimself  was  witli  tlic  relieving  force.  Little 
time,  however,  was  allowed  for  congratulations 
and  rejoicings.  The  ladies,  tlie  civilians,  and 
the  garrison  were  ((uietly  withdrawn;  the  guns, 
which  it  was  thought  not  desirable  to  remove, 
were  burst ;  and  a  retreat  effected,  without  afford- 
ing the  enemy  the  slightest  suspicion  of  what  was 
going  on  until  some  hours  after  the  town  had 
been  evacuated  by  its  defeuders.  The  retreat- 
ing force  reached  Dilhasha  on  the  24th,  without 
having  sustained  any  serious  molestation.  There 
the  gallant  Ilavelock  sank  under  the  trials  and 
hardsliips  to  which  lie  hud  been  exposed,  and 
yielded  up  the  life  which  was  instrumental  in 
preserving  so  many  others  from  the  most  terrible 
of  deaths.  While  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  en- 
gaged in  effecting  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  intelli- 
gence reached  Cawnpore  that  a  large  hostile 
army  was  making  towards  it.  General  Windham, 
who  commanded  there,  unacquainted  with  the 
number  or  the  position  of  the  approaching  force, 
marched  forth  to  meet  it,  in  the  hope  that  he 
should  be  able  to  rout  au(i  cut  »ip  the  advanced 
guard  before  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  could 
come  to  its  assistance.  But  in  this  expectation 
he  was  disappointed.  InsU:  '.  <if  having  to  deal 
with  the  van,  he  engaged  w  Ith  the  whole  rebel 
army,  and  his  little  force,  assailed  on  all  sides, 
was  obliged  to  retire.  He  at  once  despatched  a 
letter  to  the  commander-in-chief,  requesting  him 
to  hasten  to  his  assistance ;  but  it  was  intercepted 
by  the  enemy.  Fortunately  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
though  ignorant  of  the  critical  position  of  his 
subordinate,  came  up  just  at  the  moment  when 
the  danger  was  at  its  height.  This  was  on  the 
28th  of  ?«ovember.  lie  was,  however,  in  no 
hasle  to  f.ttack  the  foe,  and  was  content  for  the 
presont  merely  to  hold  them  in  check.  His  first 
care  was  for  the  safety  of  the  civilians,  the 
women  and  the  children,  which  was  not  secured 
till  the  30th ;  and  he  continued  to  protect  them 
till  the  5th  of  December,  when  they  were  all 
safely  lodged  at  Allahabad.  The  enemy,  un- 
aware of  the  motive  of  his  seeming  inaction, 
imputed  it  to  fear,  and  became  eveiy  day  more 
confident  and  audacious.  On  the  6th  he  at 
length  turned  fiercely  on  them,  completely  de- 
feated them,  and  seized  their  baggage ;  he  then 
dispersed  and  drove  away  another  large  force, 
under  the  commnnd  of  Nana  Sahib,  which  was 
watching  the  engagement  at  u  little  distance.  The 
army  entered  the  residence  of  Nana  Sahib  at  Bi- 
thoor,  and  took  possession  of  much  treasure,  which 
had  I  cen  concealed  in  a  well.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  enemy's  artillery  was  c.iptured ;  and  the 
army,  being  overtaken  as  they  were  in  the  act  of 
crossing  into  Oude,  great  numbers  of  them  were 
destroyed.'  Of  couree,  for  the  moment  Luck- 
now, being  no  longer  garrisoned,  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  msurgenta ;  but  they  were  not 
long  permitted  to  retain  it.  Strong  reinforce- 
ments arrived,  and  the  ladian  government  was 
enabled  to  send  a.  force  against  Lucknow  suf- 
ficient to  overwhelm  all  resistance ;  and  on  the 
15th  of  December  this  important  city  was  in  the 
undisputed  possession  of  the  British  troops. 
This  final  recovery  of  the  capital  of  Oude  de- 
cided the  reconquest  of  that  country.  A  strvg- 
glc    was,    indeed,    muiutaiucd    for   some    time 


longer;  innumerable  battles  were  fought;  and 
the  final  subjugation  of  the  coimtry  was  effected 
in  the  month  of  June,  1858."— W.  N.  Moles- 
worth,  JltKt.  of  End.,  1830-1874,  v.  3,  ch.  2. 

Also  in:  A.  Forbes,  Ilavelock,  ch.  5-'7. — Gen. 
Sir  O.  T.  Burne.  Cli/de  and  StmtJinairn. — Gen. 
Shadwi'U,  Life  of  Colin  Campbell,  Lord  Clyde,  v. 
1,  ch.  11,  and  v.  2,  cli.  1-18. — T.  Lowe,  Central 
India  durint/  1857-8. 

A.  p.  1858.— The  Governor-General's  Proc- 
lamation.— Termination  of  the  rule  of  the 
East  India  Company. — The  government  trans- 
ferred to  the  Crown. —  "By  a  singular  circum- 
stance, when  the  mutiny  was  suppressed  in  1858, 
the  Governor-General,  who  in  the  previous  year 
had  been  condemned  for  leniency  which  was 
thought  ill-timed,  was  destined  to  receive  cen- 
sure for  harshness  which  was  declared  unneces- 
sary. On  the  eve  of  the  fall  of  Lucknow,  he 
drew  up  a  proclamation  confiscating  the  lands  of 
all  the  great  landowners  in  Oudh.  Exceptions 
were,  indeed,  made  to  this  sweeping  decree. 
Landowners  who  could  prove  their  loyalty  were 
promised  exemption  from  it,  just  as  rebels  who 
unconditionally  surrendered,  and  whose  hands 
were  not  stained  with  British  blood,  were  offered 
pardon.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Canning,  in 
drawing  up  this  proclamation,  relied  on  the  ex- 
ceptions which  it  contained,  while  there  is  equally 
no  doubt  that  the  critics  who  objected  to  it  over- 
looked its  parentheses.  But  its  issue  was  made 
the  basis  of  an  attack  which  well-nigh  proved 
fatal  to  the  Governor-General's  administration. 
The  chances  of  i)arty  warfare  had  replaced  Palm- 
erston  with  Derby;  and  the  Conservative  min- 
ister had  entrusted  the  Board  of  Control  to  the 
brilliant  but  erratic  statesman  who,  fifteen  years 
before,  had  astonished  India  with  pageant  and 
proclamation.  .  .  .  Ellenborough  thought  pro[)er 
to  condemn  Canning's  proclamation  in  a  severe 
despatch,  and  to  allow  his  censure  to  be  made 
public.  For  a  short  time  it  seemed  impossible 
that  the  Governor-General  who  had  received 
such  a  despatch  could  continue  his  government. 
But  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  jliowed  that  the 
minister  who  had  framed  V.m  despatch,  and  not 
the  Viceroy  who  had  received  it,  was  to  suffer 
from  the  transaction.  The  public,  recollecting  the 
justice  of  Cunniiig's  rule,  the  mercy  of  his  ad- 
ministration, !>lmo.Ht  unanimously  considered  that 
he  should  not  have  been  hastily  condemned  lor  n 
document  whidi,  it  was  gradually  evident,  had 
only  been  imperfectly  understood ;  and  Ellenbor- 
ough, to  save  his  colleuguef.,  volunteered  to  play 
the  part  of  Jonah,  and  retired  from  the  ministry. 
Ilis  retirement  closes,  in  one  sense,  the  history  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny.  But  the  transactions  of  the 
Mutiny  had,  almost  for  the  first  time,  taught  the 
public  to  consider  the  anomalies  of  Imlian  gov- 
ernment. In  the  course  of  a  hundred  years  u 
Company  had  been  suffered  to  acquire  an  empire 
nearly  ten  times  as  large  and  as  populous  as 
Great  BriUiin.  It  wts  true  that  the  rule  of  the 
Company  was  in  many  r<'si)ect8  nominal.  The 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  was  the  true 
head  of  the  Indian  Governnient,  and  spoke  and 
acted  through  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court 
of  Directors.  But  this  very  circumstance  only 
accentuated  the  anomaly.  If  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  was  m  fact  Indian  minister,  it 
was  far  simpler  to  make  him  Indian  minister  by 
name,  and  to  do  away  with  the  clumsy  expedi- 
ent which  alone  enabled  him  tu  exercise  bis 
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autliorit}'.  Hence  it  wn8  gencrnlly  decidful  that 
the  rule  of  the  Company  should  cease,  and  that 
India  should  thenceforward  become  one  of  the 
possessions  of  the  crown.  ...  A  great  danger 
thus  led  to  the  removal  of  a  great  nomaly, 
and  the  vast  Indian  empire  which  Englishmen 
had  won  was  thenceforward  taken  into  a  nation's 
keeping."— S.  Walpole,  7/w^  of  En f/.  from  1815, 
ch.  27(1'.  5).— The  act  "for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  India,"  which  was  passed  in  the  autunm 
of  1858,  "provided  that  all  the  territories  pre- 
viously under  the  government  of  the  Ea.st  India 
Company  were  to  be  vested  in  her  Majestj',  and 
all  the  Company's  powers  to  be  exercised  in  her 
name.  One  of  her  Majestj-'s  principal  Secre- 
taries of  State  was  to  have  all  the  power  pre- 
viously exercised  by  the  Company,  or  by  the 
Board  of  Control.  The  Secretary  was  to  be  as- 
sisted by  a  Council  of  India,  to  consist  of  fifteen 
members,  of  whom  seven  were  to  be  elected  by 
the  Court  of  Directors  from  their  own  body, 
and  eight  nominated  by  the  Crown.  The  vacan- 
cies among  the  nominated  were  to  be  filled  up  by 
the  Crown;  those  among  the  elected  by  the  n 
maining  members  of  the  Council  for  a  certain 
time,  but  afterward  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India.  The  competitive  principle  for  the 
Civil  Service  was  extended  in  its  application,  and 
made  thoroughly  practical.  The  military  and 
naval  forces  of  the  Company  were  to  be  deemed 
the  forces  of  her  Majesty.  A  clause  was  intro- 
duced declaring  that,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  or  repelling  actual  invasion  of  India, 
the  Indian  revenues  should  not,  without  the  con- 
sent of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  be  applicable 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  any  military  operation 
carried  on  beyond  the  external  frontiers  of  her 
Majesty's  Indian  possessions.  Another  clause 
enacted  that  whenever  an  order  was  sent  to  India 
directing  the  commencement  of  hostilitie-  by 
her  Majesty's  forces  there,  the  fact  should  be 
communicated  to  Parliament  within  three  months, 
if  Parliament  were  then  sitting,  or,  if  not,  within 
one  month  tifter  its  next  meeting.  These  clauses 
were  heard  of  more  than  once  in  later  days.  The 
Viceroy  and  Governor-General  was  to  ])e  supreme 
in  India,  but  was  to  be  assisted  by  a  Council. 
India  now  has  nine  provinces,  each  under  its  own 
civil  government,  and  independent  of  the  others, 
but  all  subordinate  to  the  uuthoritv  of  the  Vice- 
roy. In  accordance  witli  this  Ai  L  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Company,  the  famed  '  John  Com- 
pany,' formally  ceased  on  September  1st,  1858; 
and  the  Queen  was  proclaimed  throughout  India 
ia  the  following  Nov(  uiber,  wi.h  Lord  Canning 
for  her  first  Viceroy." — J.  McCarthy,  Hist,  of 
Our  Own  Times,  ch.  36  (».  3). 

Als'  ■'n  Sir  H.  S.  Cunningham,  Earl  Can- 
ning, ch.  7-9. — Duke  of  Argyll,  India  iinder 
Dalhousie  and  Canninr/. 

A.  D.  i86i,— Institution  of  the  Order  of  the 
Star  of  India,    bee  Stau  of  Indi.v. 

A.  D.  1862-1876.— Vice-regal  administra- 
tions of  Lords  Lawrence,  Mayo  and  North- 
brook. — Lord  Canning  was  succeeded  as  Viceroy 
by  Lord  Elgin,  in  1863;  but  Elgin  only  lived  un- 
til November,  1863,  and  his  successor  was  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  the  savior  of  the  Punjab  "Sir 
Joliii  Lawrence's  Viccroyalty  was  an  uneventful 
time.  Great  natural  calamities  by  famine  and 
cyclone  fell  upon  the  country,  which  called  forth 
the  philanthropic  energies  of  Government  and 
people.     Commerce  passed   through  an    unex- 


ampled crisis,  taxing  skill  and  foresight.  But 
the  jiolitical  atmospliere  was  calm.  With  the 
excejition  of  little  frontier  wars,  wasteful  of  re- 
sources that  were  sorely  needed,  there  was 
nothing  to  divert  the  Government  from  the  pros- 
ecution of  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the 
physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  people" 
Sir  John  Lawrence  held  the  Viccroyalty  until 
January,  1869,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Miiyo  and  returned  to  England.  He  was  raised, 
in  that  year,  to  the  peerage,  tmder  the  title  of 
Baron  Lawrence  of  Punjab  and  Grateley.  He 
died  ten  years  later. —  Sir  C.  Aitchison,  Lord 
Lawrence,  ch.  7-12. —  Lord  Lawrence's  immediate 
successor,  Lord  JIayo,  was  assas.sinated,  while 
Viceroy,  in  1872,  by  a  convict — a  Highlander  — 
at  the  convict  settlement  on  the  Andaman 
Islands,  for  no  reason  of  personal  hatred,  but 
only  because  he  represented  the  governing 
authority  which  had  condemned  the  man.  Lord 
Slayo  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Northbrook,  who 
held  the  oflice  from  ^873  to  1876.  — Sir  W.  W. 
Hunter,  The  Earl  of  ^fa1|o. 

A.  D.  1876.— Lord  Lytton,  Viceroy.— The 
sticcessor  of  Lord  Northbrook  in  the  Vice-regal 
offlce  was  Lord  Lytton,  appointed  in  1876. 

A.  D.  1877.— The  Native  States  and  their 
quasi  feudatory  relation  to  the  British  Crown. 
— Queen  Victoria's  assumption  of  the  title  of 
Empress  of  India  — "In  some  sense  the  Indians 
were  accustomed  to  consider  the  Company,  as 
they  now  consider  the  Queen,  to  be  the  heir  of 
the  Great  Mughal,  and  therefore  imiversal  su- 
zerain by  right  of  succession.  But  it  is  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  force  of  this  claim,  which  is  itself 
a  mere  restatement  of  the  fact  of  conquest. 
Politically,  India  is  divided  into  two  parts,  com- 
monly known  as  British  territory  and  the  native 
states.  The  first  portion  alone  is  ruled  directly  by 
English  officials,  and  its  inhabitants  alone  are 
subjects  of  the  Queen.  The  native  states  are 
sometimes  called  feudatory  —  a  convenient  term 
to  express  their  vague  relation  to  the  British 
crown.  To  define  that  reliition  precisely  would 
be  impossible.  It  has  arisen  at  different  times 
and  by  different  methods;  it  varies  from  semi-in- 
dependence to  complete  subjection.  Some  chiefs 
are  the  representatives  of  those  whom  we  found 
on  our  first  arrival  in  the  cotmtry;  others  owe 
their  existence  to  our  creation.  Some  are  j.arties 
to  treaties  entered  into  as  between  equal  powers; 
others  have  consented  to  receive  patents  from 
tluir  suzerain  recording  their  limited  rights; 
with  others,  again,  there  are  no  written  engage- 
ments at  all.  Some  have  fought  with  us  and 
come  out  of  the  struggle  without  dishonour. 
Some  pay  tribute ;  others  pay  none.  Their  ex- 
tent and  power  vary  as  greatly  as  their  political 
status.  The  Nizam  of  Ilaidarabad  governs  a 
kingdom  of  80,000  square  miles  and  10,000,000 
inhabitants.  Some  of  the  petty  chii  ftains  of 
Kathiawar  exercise  authority  over  only  a  few 
acres.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  draw  a  lino 
sharply  circumscribing  the  native  states,  as  a 
class,  from  British  territory.  Every  native  chief 
possesses  a  certain  measure  of  local  authority, 
which  is  not  derivative  but  inherent.  English 
control,  when  and  as  exercised,  is  not  so  much 
of  an  administrative  as  of  a  diplomatic  nature. 
In  Anglo-Indian  terminology  this  shade  of  mean- 
ing is  expressed  hj  the  word  '  political.' ...  As 
a  general  proposition,  and  excepting  tlie  (iuit«! 
insignificant  states,   it  may  be  stated  that  the 
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govornment  is  carried  on  not  only  in  tlie  name 
but  nlHO  by  the  initiative  of  tlio  native  cliief. 
At  all  tlie  large  capitals,  and  at  rertain  centres 
round  wliieh  minor  states  are  groui)ed,  a  British 
oflicer  is  stationed  under  the  style  of  Resident  or 
Agent.  Thiougb  Inni  all  diplomatic  affairs  are 
c»>nduett'd.  He  is  at  once  an  amliassjidor  and  a 
controller.  His  duty  is  to  represent  the  majesty 
of  the  suzerain  power,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
upon  abuses,  and  to  cncoumgc  reforms." — J.  S. 
Cotton,  Colonirs  and  Dependencies,  jtt.  1,  ch.  3. — 
"Tiic  supremacy  of  the  British  Government  over 
all  the  Native  States  in  India  was  declared  in 
1H77,  in  a  more  emphatic  form  than  it  had  re- 
ceived before,  by  the  assumption  by  the  Queen 
of  the  title  of  Kaisar-i-IIind,  Empress  of  India. 
No  such  gathering  of  chiefs  and  princes  has 
taken  place  in  historical  timea  as  that  seen  at 
Delhi  in  January,  1877,  when  the  rulers  of  all  the 
principal  States  of  India  formally  acknowledged 
their  dependence  on  the  British  Crown.  The 
political  effect  of  the  assertion  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  iiaramount  power,  thus  formally  made  for 
the  first  time  in  India,  has  been  marked  and  ex- 
tremely important." — Sir  J.  Strachey,  India,  lect. 
11. 

Ai-BO  IN:  G.  B.  Malleson,  Hist.  Sketch  of  the 
Native  Staten  of  India. 

A.  D.  1878-1881.— The  second  Afghan  War. 
Sec  Akohamstan:  A.  I).  18(i9-1881. 

A.  D.  1880-1893.  — Recent  Viceroys.  — On 
the  defeat  of  the  Conservative  Beaconsfleld 
Ministry  in  England,  in  1880,  Lord  Lytton  re- 
signed the  Viceroyalty  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  who  gave  place  in  turn  to 
the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  in  1884.  In  1888,  the 
Manjuisof  Lansdowne  succeeded  Lord  Dufferin, 
and  was  himself  succeeded  in  1893  by  Sir  Henry 
Norman. 

A.  D.  1893. — Suspension  of  the  free  coinage 
of  silver. —  In  June,  1893,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, with  the  approval  of  tlie  British  Cabinet, 
stopped  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  with  a  view 
to  tile  introduction  of  a  gold  standard.  The 
Government,  it  was  announced,  while  stopping 


INDIAN  EMPIRE,  The  Order  of  the.— An 

Order  instituted  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1878. 


INDIAN  TERRITORY:  1803.— Embraced 
in  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  See  Louisiana: 
A.  1).  1798-1803. 

A.  D.  1824. — Set  off  from  Arkansa.s  Terri- 
tory.    See  Ahkansas:  A.  D.  1819-1836. 


INDIANA.— The  Aboriginal  Inhabitants. 
See  A.-iKKK'AN  Aboukunes:  Aloonquian  Fam- 
ily, A,,iiEGiiAN8,  and  Delawakes. 

A.  D.  1700-1735. — Occupation  by  the  French. 
See  Canada:  A.  D.  1700-173."). 

A.  D.  1763.— Cession  to  Great  Britain.  See 
Seven  Ykaks  Wau:  The  Tkeaties. 

A.  D.  1763. — The  King's  proclamation  ex- 
cluding settlers.  See  NoHTinvEsxTEiiuiTOKV: 
A.  1).  17(53.      ' 

A.  D.  1765. — Possession  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish.    See  Illinois:  A.  D.  HCi. 

A.  D.  1774.— Embraced  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.     See  Canada:  A.  I).  1763-1774. 

A.  D.  1778-1779.— Conquest  from  the  British 
by  the  Virginian  General  Clark,  and  annexa- 
tion to  the  Kentucky  district  of  Virginia.    See 


the  coinage  of  the  declining  metal  for  private 
persons,  would  continue  on  its  own  account  to 
coin  rupees  in  exchange  for  gold  at  a  ratio 
then  fixed  at  sixteen  pence  sterling  per  rupee. 
"  The  closing  of  the  mints  of  British  India  to  the 
coinage  of  silver  coins  of  full-debt-paying  power 
is  the  most  momentous  event  in  the  monetary 
history  of  the  present  century.  It  is  the  final 
and  disastrous  blow  to  the  use  of  silver  as  a 
measure  of  value  and  as  money  of  full-debt-pay- 
ing  power,  and  the  relegation  of  it  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  subsidiary,  or  token  metal.  It  is  the 
culmination  of  the  evolution  from  a  silver  to  a 
gold  standard  which  has  been  progressing  with 
startling  rapidity  in  recent  years.  .  .  .  The  re- 
markable series  of  events  which  have  character- 
ized, or  made  manifest,  this  evolution  from  a 
silver  to  a  gold  stiindard  are  nearly  all  condensed 
in  the  brief  period  of  twenty  years,  and  are  prob- 
ably without  a  parellel  in  ancient  or  modern 
monetary  history.  .  .  .  With  the  single  excep- 
tion of  England,  all  Europe  forty  years  ago  had 
the  silver  standard,  not  only  legally  but  actually 
—  silver  coins  constituting  the  great  bulk  of  the 
money  of  actual  transactions.  To-day,  not  a 
mint  in  Europe  is  open  to  the  coinage  of  full- 
debt-paying  silver  coins,  and  the  gateways  of 
the  Orient  have  been  closed  against  it.  Twenty 
years  ago  one  ounce  of  gold  exchanged  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  for  fifteen  and  one-half 
ounces  of  silver;  to-day,  one  ounce  of  gold  will 
buy  nearly  thirty  ounces  of  silver.  .  .  .  There 
is  a  general  impression  that  silver  has  been  the 
money  of  India  from  remote  generations.  This 
is  a  fallacy.  It  has  not  been  a  great  many  years 
since  India  adopted  the  silver  standard.  The  an- 
cient money  of  the  Hindoos  was  gold,  which  in 
1818  was  supplemented  by  silver,  but  gold  coins 
remained  legal  tender  until  1835,  when  silver 
was  made  the  sole  standard  of  value  and  legal 
tender  money  in  British  India,  and  gold  was  de- 
monetized. .  .  .  During  the  last  fifty  odd  years, 
India  has  absorbed  vast  quantities  of  silver." — 
E.  O.  Leech,  Tlie  Doom  of  Silver  (The  Forum, 
Aug.,  1898). 

United    States   of    Am.:    A.   D.   1778-1779, 
Clark's  conquest. 

A.  D.  1784.— Included  in  the  proposed  states 
of  Assenisipia,  Metropotamia,  Illinoia  and 
Polypotamia.  See  Northwest  Territory: 
A.  I).  1784 

A.  D.  T786.~Partiz:lly  covered  by  the  west- 
ern land  claims  of  Connecticut,  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1781-1786. 

A.  D.  i787.-»The  Ordinance  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Northwest  T»:iritory. — Perpetual 
exclusion  of  Slavery.  See  Northwest  Terui- 
tohy:  a.  D.  1787. 

A.  D.  1790-1795.— Indian  War. — Disastrous 
expeditions  of.  Harmar  and  St.  Clair,  and 
Wayne's  decisive  victory.  See  Northwest 
Territory:  A.  I>.  1790-1795. 

A.  D.  1800.— The  Territory  of  Indiana  or- 
ganized. See  Northwest  Territory:  A.  D. 
1788-1803. 

A.  D.  1800-1818.— Successive  partitions  of 
the  Territory. — Michigan  and  Illinois  de- 
tached.— The  remaining  Indiana  admitted  as 
a  State. — "Indiana  Territory  as  originally  or- 

ginized  [in  1800]  .  .  .  included  the  county  of 
nox,  upon  the  Wabash,  from  which  has  sprung 
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the  State  of  Indiana ;  the  coiinty  of  St.  Clair,  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  or  Illinois  River,  from 
which  has  sprung  the  State  of  Illinois;  and  tiic 
county  of  Wayne,  upon  the  Detroit  River,  from 
which  has  sprung  the  State  of  Michigan.  .  .  .  ' 
At  this  time,  the  inhabitants  contained  in  all  of 
them  did  not  amount  to  more  tiian  .'),64()  sdids, 
while  the  aggregate  number  of  the  Indian  tribes 
witiiin  the  extreme  limits  of  the  territory  was 
more  than  100,000.  ...  By  successive  treaties, 
the  Indian  title  was  extinguished  gradually  to  all 
the  country  lying  upon  the  waters  of  the  White 
liiver,  and  upon  all  the  lower  tributaries  of  the 
Wabash,  upon  the  Little  Wabash,  the  Kaskaskia, 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Illinois.  Thus,  before  the  close  of  the  year 
1805,  nearly  all  the  southern  half  of  the  present 
State  of  Indiana,  and  one  third  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, was  open  to  the  advance  of  the  enterj)ris- 
ing  pioneer.  ...  In  1807,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, in  like  manner,  purchased  from  the  Indians 
extensive  regions  west  of  Detroit  River,  and 
within  the  present  State  of  Michigan,  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  white  settlements  in  that  quar- 
ter. Meantime,  the  settlements  formerly  com- 
prised in  Wayne  county,  having  increased  in 
iiiliabitants  and  importance,  had  been  erected 
into  a  separate  territorial  government,  known 
and  designated  as  the  'Territory  of  Michigan.' 
On  the  1st  of  July,  1805,  the  territory  entered 
upon  the  first  grade  of  territorial  government, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787; 
and  William  Hull,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Revolutionary  army,  was  made  the  first  gov- 
ernor. .  .  .  Detroit  .  .  .  was  made  the  seat  of 
the  territorial  government.  .  .  .  By  the  close  of 
the  year  1808,  the  Indiana  Territory  east  of  the 
Wabash  had  received  such  an  increase  in  num- 
bers tliat  it  was  desirable  to  assume  the  second 
grade  of  territorial  government.  Having  a  popu- 
lation of  5,000  free  white  males.  Congress,  with 
a  view  to  a  future  state  government,  by  an  act 
approved  February  3d,  1809,  restricted  its  limits, 
and  authorized  a  territorial  Legislature.  .  .  . 
The  Indiana  Territory,  from  this  time,  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  a  line  extending  up  the 
middle  of  the  Wabash,  from  its  mouth  to  Vin- 
cenues,  and  thence  by  a  meridian  due  north  to 
the  southern  extrem'ty  of  Lake  Michigan.  On 
the  north,  it  was  be  undtd  by  the  southern  line 
of  tlie  Michigan  Territory.  That  portion  west 
of  the  Wabasli  was  erected  into  a  separate  terri- 
torial government  of  the  first  grade,  known  and 
designated  as  the  'Illinois  Territory.'  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Indiana  Territory  soon  began  to 
augment  more  rapidly.  ...  In  1810  the  people 
hail  increased  in  nunilxirs  to  24,500,  and  in  the 
newly-erected  Territory  of  Illinois  there  was  an 
aggregate  of  l'.J,300  persons."  In  1810  "it  was 
ascertained  that  the  Indiana  Territory  possessed 
a  population  which  entitled  it  to  an  independent 
state  government.  Congress  authorized  the  elec- 
tion of  a  convention  to  form  a  state  Constitution," 
and  "the  new  'State  of  Indiana'  was  formally 
admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  19th  of  Ai)rii, 
1816."  Two  years  later,  on  the  3d  of  December, 
1818,  the  Territory  of  Illinois  was  similarly  trans- 
formed and  became  one  of  the  stateS  of  the 
Union. — J.  W.  Monette,  The  Dincorcry  and  Sct- 
tletnetit  of  the  Mimmppi  Valley,  bk.  5,  ch.  16  (v.  2). 
Also  IN:  J.  B.  Dillon,  IIi»t.  of  Indiana,  ch. 
31-47.— A.  Davidson  and  B.  Stuve,  Hint,  of  Illi- 
nois,  c?i.  20-26.— T.  M.  Cooley,  Michigan,  ch.  8. 


A.  D.  i8i  I.— General  Harrison's  campaign 
agfainst  Tecumseh  and  his  League. — The 
Battle  of  Tippecanoe.  See  Umtki)  States  ok 
A.M.:  A.  D.  IKll. 

A.  D.  1863.— John  Morgan's  Rebel  Raid. 
See  Unitkd  States  ok  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1803  (July: 

Kentucky). 

♦ 

INDIANS,  American:  The  Name.— "As 
Columbus  supposed  himself  to  have  landed  oik 
an  island  at  the  extremity  of  India,  he  called  the 
natives  by  the  general  appellation  of  Indians, 
which  was  universally  adopted  before  the  true 
nature  of  his  discovery  was  known,  and  has  since 
been  extended  to  all  the  aboriginals  of  the  New 
World." — W.  Irving,  Life  and  Voyages  of  Colum- 
bus, bk.  4,  ch.  1  (v.  1). — "The  Spanish  writers, 
from  the  outset,  beginning  with  Columbus  in 
his  letters,  call  the  natives  of  America,  Indians, 
and  their  English  translators  do  the  same.  So, 
too,  Richard  Eden,  the  earliest  English  writer 
on  American  travel,  applies  the  nani™  to  the  na- 
tives of  Peru  and  Mexico.  It  is  used  in  the 
same  way,  both  in  translations  and  original  ac- 
counts, (luring  the  rest  of  the  century,  but  it  is 
always  limited  to  those  races  with  whom  the 
Spaniards  were  in  contact.  In  its  wider  and 
later  application  the  word  does  not  seem  to  have 
established  itself  in  English  till  the  next  century. 
The  earliest  instance  I  can  find,  where  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  natives  of  North  America  generally 
in  any  original  work,  is  by  Hakluyt.  In  l.")87  he 
tninslated  Laudonnit^re's  'History  of  the  French 
Colony  in  Florida,'  and  dedicated  his  translaticm 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  In  this  dedication  he 
once  uses  the  term  Indian  for  the  natives  of 
North  America.  Heriot  and  the  other  writers 
who  describe  the  various  attempts  at  settlement 
in  Virginia  during  the  sixteenth  century,  in- 
variably call  the  natives  'savages.'  Perliaps 
the  earliest  instance  where  an  English  writer 
uses  the  name  Indian  specially  to  describe  the 
occupants  of  the  land  afttn  wards  colonized  by 
the  English  is  in  the  account  of  Archer's  voyage 
to  Virginia  in  1603.  This  account,  written  by 
James  Rosier,  is  published  in  Purchas  (vol.  iv. 
b.  viii.).  From  that  time  onward  the  u.se  of  the 
term  in  the  wider  sense  becomes  more  common. 
W^e  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  use  of  it  was 
an  indication  of  the  growing  knowledge  of  the 
fact  thrt  the  ^ands  conquered  by  the  Spaniards 
and  those  explored  by  the  English  formed  one 
continent." — J  A.  Doyle,  The  English  in  Amer- 
ica:   Virginia,  d-c,  appendix  A. 

The  tribes  and  familes.    See  Amf.hican  Abo- 

IIIOINES. 

^ 

INDICTIONS,  The.— The  indiction  "was 
a  cycle  of  15  years,  used  only  by  the  Romans, 
for  appointing  the  times  of  cert^iin  public  taxes; 
as  appears  from  the  title  in  the  Code,  '  De  tributo 
indicto. '  It  was  established  by  Constantine,  A.  D. 
312,  in  the  room  of  the  heathen  Olympiads;  and 
was  used  in  the  acts  of  the  General  Councils, 
Emperors,  and  Popes." — W.  Hales,  New  Analysis 
of  Chronology,  r.  1,  hk.  1. — "The  indictions  con- 
sisted of  a  revolution  of  15  years,  which  arc  sep- 
arately reckoned  as  indiction  1,  indiction  2.  »fcc., 
up  to  15;  when  they  recommence  with  indiction 
1.  .  .  .  Doubt  exLsts  as  to  the  commencement  of 
the  indictions;  some  writers  assigning  the  first 
indiction  to  the  year  312;  the  greater  number  to 
the  year  313;  others  to  314;  whilst  some  place  it 
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in  llio  yoar  'M!).  In  '  L'Art  <lc  verifier  Ics  DiiU-a,' 
tlic  vtar  ;UIJ  is  (ixcd  upon  us  that  of  tlio  first  iii- 
(li<ti()n.  Tlicrc  iiro  four  (Icscriptions  of  imlic- 
tioiis.  Tlic  first  is  that  of  Constantinople,  wliicii 
was  instituted  l)y  Constantine  in  A.  I).  :112,  ami 
l)ei,'an  on  tlio  1st  of  September.  The  .second, 
and  more  common  in  Kngland  and  France,  was 
the  Imperial  or  Oe.sarean  indiction,  which  bepin 
on  the  2}ll]  of  Se|)teml)er.  The  third  kind  of 
indiction  is  called  the  Roman  or  Pontifical,  from 
its  being  generally  used  in  papal  l)ulls,  at  least 
from  the  ninth  to  the  fourteenth  century ;  it  com- 
mence s  on  the  25th  of  December  or  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, accordingly  us  either  of  these  days  was  con- 
sidered the  first  of  the  year.  The  fourth  kinc! 
of  indiction,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  register 
of  the  i)arliaments  of  Paris,  began  in  the  month 
of  October.  .  .  .  After  the  12th  century,  the  in- 
diction was  rarely  nientioneil  in  public  instru- 
ments. .  .  .  But  in  France,  in  private  charters, 
and  in  ecclesiastical  documents,  the  usage  con- 
tinued until  the  end  of  the  IMi  century." — Sir 
11.  >«icolas,  Chronoloyi/of  IIiHtory,  pp.  6-7. 

Also  IN:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Ti'iiiKiii  Empire,  eh.  17. 

INDO-EUROPEAN.  —  IN  DO-GERMAN- 
IC.    See  Auv.\N. 

INDULGENCE,     Declarations      of:     by 

Charles  II.    Sec'  En<;i,.\nd:  A.  I).  1072-107;] 

By  James  II.     See  EN(ii,AN»:  A.  D.  1087-1088. 

INDULGENCES:  The  Doctrine.— Tet- 
zei's  sale.  —  Luther's  attack.  See  Pai'.vcy  : 
A.  1).  l.^lO-l.^n;  ami  1.517. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION.  See  Edu- 
(ATioN,  Modeun:  Rekohms,  &c.  :  A.  I).  1805- 
1880. 

INE,  Laws  of  (or  Dooms  of).  See  Dooms  of 
Ink. 

INEXPIABLE  WAR,  The.  See  C.\R- 
TU.\(iK:  J}.  (',  241-2;i8. 

INFALLIBILITY,  Promulgation  of  the 
Dogma  of  Papal.  See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1809- 
1870. 

INGiEVONES,  The.  Sec  Germany:  As 
KNOWN  TO  Tacitus. 

INGAGO,  Battle  of  (i88i).  See  South 
Afkica:  a.  D.  1800-1881. 

INGE  I.,  King  of  Norway,  A.  D.  1157-1161. 

Inge  I.  (called  the  Good),  King  of  Sweden, 

1090-1112 Inge     II.,     King   of    Norway. 

120.5-1207 Inge  II.,  King  ofSweden,  1118- 

112!). 

INGENUI.  — LIBERTINI.  — "Free  men 
[anumg  the  Romans]  might  be  either  persons 
born  free  (ingenui)  and  who  had  never  been  in 
slavery  to  a  Romun,  or  persons  who  had  once 
been  slaves  butiiad  been  emancipated  (libertini)." 
—  W.  Ramsay,  Manual  of  Roman  Antiq.,  eh.  3. 

INI,  King  of  West  Saxons,  A.  D.  688-726. 

INIS-FAIL.— INIS-EALGA.  Sec  Ireland: 
The  Name. 

INITIATIVE,  The  Swiss.  See  Referen- 
dum. 

INKERMANN,  Battle  of.  See  Russia: 
A.  D.  18.54  (October — November). 

INNOCENT  II.,  Pope,  A.  1).  1130-1143. 
...Innocent  III.,  Pope,  1198-1216 Inno- 
cent   IV.,  Pope,    1243-12.54 Innocent  V., 

Pope,     1276,    January    to    June Innocent 

VI.,  Pope,  1352-1362 Innocent  VII.,  Pope, 

1404-1406 Innocent    VIII.,     Pope,     1484- 

1492 Innocent    IX.,  Pope,     1591,  October 

to   December. ..,.  Innocent    X.,    Pope,    1644- 


10.5.5 Innocent   XL,    Pope,   1676-1680 

Innocent  XII.,  Pope,  1691-1700 Innocent 

XIII.,  Pope,  1721-1724. 

INNUITS,  The.     See  A.merican  Auorioi- 
nes:  Esklmauam  Fa-mily. 


INQUISITION,  The:  A.  D.  1203-1525.— 
Origin  of  the  Holy  Office.— St.  Dominic  and 
the  Dominicans.— The  Episcopal  Inquisition. 
— The  Apostolical  or  Papal  Inquisition. — The 
Spanish  Inquisition  and  its  terrible  rule.— Es- 
timate of  victims.  —  Expulsion  of  Jews  and 
Moors. — "In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Cliurch,  the 
definition  of  heresy  had  been  conunitted  to  epis- 
copal authority.  But  the  cogiusance  of  heretics 
ami  the  dctennination  of  their  punishment  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  secular  magistrates.  At 
the  end  of  the  12th  century  the  wide  diffusion  of 
the  Albigensian  heterodoxy  through  Languedoe 
and  Northern  Italy  alarmed  the  chiefs  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  furnished  the  Pajiacy  with  a  good 
fiete.\t  for  extending  its  prerogatives.  Innocent 
II.  in  1203  empowered  two  Fnnch  Cistercians, 
Pierre  de  Castelnau  and  Raoul,  to  preach  against 
tlie  heretics  of  Provence.  In  the  following  year 
he  ratified  this  commission  by  a  Bull,  whicli  cen- 
sured the  negligence  and  coldness  of  the  bishops, 
appointed  the  Abliot  of  Citeaux  Papal  delegate 
in  matters  of  heresy,  and  gave  him  authority  to 
judge  and  punish  misbelievers.  This  was  the 
first  germ  of  the  Holy  Ofiice  as  a  sejiarate  Tri- 
bunal. .  .  .  Being  a  distinct  encroachment  of 
the  Papacj'  upon  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  and 
prerogatives,  the  Inqui.sition  met  at  first  with 
some  opposition  from  the  bishops.  The  people 
for  whose  pensecution  it  was  ciesigncd,  and  at 
whose  expense  it  carried  on  its  work,  broke  into 
rebellion;  the  first  years  of  its  annals  were  ren- 
dered illustrious  by  the  murder  of  one  of  its 
founders,  Pierre  de  Castelnau.  lie  was  canon- 
ised, and  became  the  first  Saint  of  the  Inquisition. 
.  .  .  In  spite  of  opposition,  the  Papal  institution 
took  root  and  flourished.  Philip  Augustus  re- 
sponded to  the  appeals  of  Innocent;  and  a  cru- 
sade began  again.st  the  Albigenses,  in  which 
Simon  de  Montfort  won  his  sinister  celebrity. 
During  those  bloody  wars  the  Inquisition  de- 
vciupcd  it. self  as  a  force  of  formidable  expansive 
energy,  ^latcrial  assistance  to  the  cause  was 
rendered  X^y  i\  Spanish  monk  of  the  Augustine 
order,  who  settled  in  Provence  on  his  way  back 
from  Rome  in  1206.  Domenigo  de  Guzman, 
known  to  universjil  history  as  S.  Dominic,  or- 
ganised a  new  militia  for  the  service  of  the 
orthodox  Church  between  the  years  1215  and 
1219.  His  order,  called  the  Order  of  the  Preach- 
ers, was  originally  designed  to  repress  heresy 
and  confirm  the  faith  by  diffusing  Catholic  doc- 
trine and  maintaining  the  creed  in  its  purity.  It 
consisted  of  three  sections:  the  Preaching  Friars; 
nuns  living  in  conventual  retreat;  and  laymen, 
entitled  the  Third  Order  of  Penitence  or  the 
Militia  of  Christ,who  in  after  years  were  merged 
with  the  Congregation  of  S.  Peter  INIartyr,  and 
corresponded  to  the  familiars  of  the  Inquisition. 
Since  the  Dominicans  were  established  in  the 
heat  and  passion  of  a  crusade  against  heresy,  by 
a  rigid  Spaniard  who  employed  his  energies  in 
persecuting  misbelievers,  they  assumed  at  the 
out.set  a  iK'lligerent  and  inquisitorial  attitude. 
Yei  it  is  not  strictly  accurate  to  represent  S. 
Dominic  himself  as  the  first  Grand  Inquisitor. 
The    Papacy    proceeded    with    caution    in   its 
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design  of  forming  a  tribunal  dependent  on  tlio 
Holy  See  and  independent  of  the  bisliops.  Papal 
Legates  witli  plenipotentiary  authority  were 
sent  to  Languedoc,  and  decrees  were  issued 
against  the  heretics,  in  which  the  Inquisition 
was  rather  iiui)lied  than  directly  named;  nor  can 
I  tind  tiiat  S.  Dominic,  though  he  continued  to 
be  the  soul  of  the  new  institution  until  his  deatli, 
in  1331,  obtained  the  title  of  Incpiisitor.  Not- 
withstanding tliis  vagueness,  the  Holy  Office  may 
be  sail!  to  have  been  founded  by  S.  Donunic; 
and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  order  he 
had  formed  was  destined  to  monopolise  its  func- 
tions. .  .  .  This  Apostolical  Inquisition  was  at 
once  introduced  into  Lombardy,  Uoniagna  and 
the  Marches  of  Treviso.  The  extreme  rigour  of 
its  proceedings,  the  extortions  of  monks,  anil 
the  violent  resistance  olTered  by  the  communes, 
led  to  some  rela.xation  of  its  original  constitution. 
More  authority  had  to  be  conceded  to  the  bisliops; 
mu\  the  right  of  the  Inquisitors  to  levy  taxes  on 
the  people  was  moditied.  Yet  it  retained  its 
true  form  of  a  Papal  organ,  superseding  the 
<.'piscopal  prerogatives,  and  overriding  the  secu- 
lar magistrates,  who  were  bound  to  execute  its 
biddings.  As  such  it  was  admitted  into  Tus- 
cany, and  established  in  Aragon.  Venice  re- 
ceived it  in  1289,  with  certain  reservations  that 
placed  its  proceedings  under  the  control  of  Doge 
and  Council.  In  Languedoc,  the  country  of  its 
birth,  it  remained  rooted  at  Toulouse  and  Car- 
cassoime;  but  the  Inquisition  did  not  extend  its 
authority  over  central  and  northern  France.  In 
Paris  its  functions  were  performed  by  the  Sor- 
bonne.  Nor  did  it  obtain  a  footing  in  England, 
although  the  statute  '  De  Haeretico  Comburendo, ' 
passed  in  1401  at  the  instance  of  the  higher 
■cleigy,  sjinctioned  the  principles  on  which  it  ex- 
isted." .  .  .  The  revival  of  the  Holy  OfHce  on  a 
new  and  far  more  murderous  basis,  took  place 
in  1484.  We  have  seen  that  hitherto  there  had 
been  two  types  of  inquisition  into  heresy.  The 
•first,  which  remained  in  force  up  to  the  year 
1203,  may  be  called  the  episcopal.  The  second 
v  as  the  Apostolical  or  Dominican :  it  transferred 
this  jurisdiction  from  the  bishops  to  the  Papacy, 
who  employed  the  order  of  S.  Dominic  for  the 
special  service  of  the  tribunal  instituted  by  the 
Imperial  Decrees  of  Frederick  II.  The  third 
deserves  no  other  name  than  Spanish,  though, 
after  ii  had  taken  shape  in  Spain,  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  Portugal,  applied  in  all  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  colonies,  and  comnmnicated  with 
some  modifications  to  Italy  and  the  Netherlands. 
Both  the  second  and  th,  third  types  of  inquisi- 
tion into  heresy  were  Spanish  inventions,  pat- 
ented by  the  Roman  Pontiffs  and  monopolised 
by  the  Donnnican  order.  But  the  third  and 
tinal  form  of  the  Holy  Office  in  Spain  distin- 
guished itself  by  emancipation  from  Papal  and 
iioyal  control,  and  by  a  specific  organisation 
which  rendered  it  the  most  formidable  of  irre- 
sponsible engines  in  the  annals  of  religious  in- 
stitutions. .  .  .  Castile  had  hitherto  been  free 
from  the  pest.  But  the  conditions  of  that 
kingdom  offered  a  good  occasion  for  its  intro- 
duction at  the  date  which  I  have  named.  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  the  Jews  of  Castile  acquired 
vast  wealth  and  influence.  Few-  families  but 
felt  tjje  bunien  of  their  bonds  and  mortgages. 
Keligious  fanaticism,  social  jealousy,  and  pecu- 
niary distress  exasperated  the  Christian  popula- 
tion; and  as  early  as  the  year  1391,  more  than 


.'5,000  Jew.'?  were  maiwacrcd  In  one  |)opular  up- 
rising. Tin'  Jews,  iij  fear,  adopted  Cinislianity. 
It  is  said  tliat  in  the  l<')th  century  tlie  population 
counted  some  nullion  of  converts  —  called  New 
Christians,  or,  in  contempt,  Marranos:  a  word 
which  may  jjrobably  be  derived  from  tiie  Hebr»!W 
.Muranatiia.  These  converted  Jews,  by  their 
ability  and  wealth,  crept  into  high  otllces  of 
state,  obtained  titles  of  aristocracy,  and  founded 
noble  houses.  ...  It  was  a  Sicilian  Inqui.sitor, 
Philip  Barberis,  who  suggested  to  Ferdinaml 
the  Catholic  the  advantjige  he  nnght  secure  by 
extending  the  Holy  Office  to  Castile.  Ferdinanil 
avowed  his  willingness;  and  Sixtus  IV.  gave  the 
project  his  approval  in  1478.  But  it  met  with 
oppo.sition  from  the  gcntler-natiucd  Isabella. 
.  .  .  Then  Isabella  yielded ;  and  in  1481  the 
Holy  Office  was  founded  at  Seville.  It  began 
its  work  by  publishing  a  comprehensive  edict 
against  all  New  Christians  suspected  of  Judais- 
ing,  which  oiTenee  was  so  constructed  as  to 
cover  the  most  innocent  ob.servance  of  national 
customs.  Besting  from  labour  on  Saturday: 
performing  ablutions  at  stated  times;  refusing 
to  eat  pork  or  puddings  made  of  blood ;  and  ab- 
staining from  wine,  sufficed  to  colour  accusations 
of  heresy.  .  .  .  Upon  the  publication  of  this 
edict,  there  was  an  exodus  of  Jews  by  thousands 
into  the  fiefs  of  independent  vassals  of  the  crown 
—  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  the  Marquis  of 
Cadiz,  and  the  Count  of  Arcos.  All  emigrants 
were  '  ipso  facto '  declared  heretics  by  the  Hoi}' 
Office.  During  the  first  year  after  its  founda- 
tion, Seville  beheld  298  persons  burned  alive, 
and  79  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
A  large  square  stage  of  stone,  called  the  Que- 
madero,  was  erected  for  the  execution  of  those 
multitudes  who  were  destined  to  suffer  death  by 
hanging  or  by  flame.  In  the  same  year,  3,000 
were  burned  and  17,000  condemned  to  public 
penitence,  while  even  a  larger  number  were 
burned  in  cfflgj',  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
...  In  1483  Thomas  of  Torquemada  was  nomi- 
nated Intjuisitor  General  for  Castile  and  Aragon. 
Under  his  rule  a  Supreme  Council  was  estab- 
lished, over  which  he  presided  for  life.  ...  In 
1484  a  General  Council  was  held,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Inqui.sition  was  established  by 
articles.  .  .  .  The  two  most  formidable  features 
of  the  Inquisition  as  thus  constituted  were  the 
exclusion  of  the  bishops  from  its  tribunal  and 
the  secrec}'  of  its  procedure.  .  .  .  In  the  autumn 
of  1484  the  Inquisition  was  introduced  into  Ara- 
gon ;  and  Saragos^a  became  its  headquarters  in 
that  State.  .  .  .  The  Spanish  Inquisition  wls 
now  firmly  grounded.  Directed  by  Torquemada, 
it  began  to  encroach  upon  the  crown,  to  insult 
the  episcopacy,  to  defy  the  Papacy,  to  grind  die 
Commons,  and  to  outrage  by  its  insolence  the 
aristocracy.  .  .  .  The  Holy  Ofllcc  grew  every 
year  in  pride,  pretensions  and  exactions.  It 
arrogated  toits  tribunal  crimes  of  usury,  bigamy, 
blasphemous  swearing,  and  unnatural  vice, 
which  appertained  by  right  to  the  secular  courts. 
It  depopulated  Spain  by  the  extermination  and 
banishment  of  at  least  three  million  industrious 
subjects  during  the  first  139  years  of  its  exis- 
tence. .  .  .  Torquemada  was  the  genius  of  evil 
who  created  and  presided  over  this  foul  instru- 
ment of  human  crime  and  folly.  During  his 
eighteen  years  of  administration,  reckoning  from 
1480  to  1498,  he  sacrificed,  according  to  Lloreute's 
calculation,   above    114,000  victims,   of   whom 
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10,220  wfTc  burned  iilivc.  O.WIO  hnrncil  in  cnigy, 
mill  i»7,(MK)  <(>n(lcmn((l  tn  |i(rp»;tiiul  iiiipriso'n- 
iiu'iit  or  piiliiic  pcnitiiicc.  lie,  too,  it  was  who 
iu  Hi)'i  coinpfllcd  FiTdiniuid  to  tlrive  the  Jews 
from  his  dotiiininiis.  .  .  .  The  edict  of  cxpulHion 
wiiH  is.siicd  on  the  lust  of  .Miinli.  Before  the  lust 
of  .Inly  all  .lews  were  senteiieed  to  depart,  car- 
rying,'Ho  >;old  or  silver  with  them.  They  dis- 
posed of  tiieir  lands,  houses,  and  goods  for  next 
to  nothing,  and  went  forth  to  die  by  thousands 
on  the  shores  of  Africa  and  Italy.  .  .  .  The  e.\o- 
dus  of  the  Jews  was  followed  in  ir)02  by  a  similar 
exodus  of  M(K)rs  from  Castile,  and  in  ir)24  by  an 
cxtKlus  of  Mauresijues  from  Aragon.  To  eom- 
pute  the  loss  of  wealth  and  population  intlieted 
opoii  Spain  by  these  mad  edicts  would  be  im- 
possible. .  .  .  After  Toniuemada,  Diego  Deza 
reigned  as  second  Inciuisitor  General  from  1498 
to  1507.  In  these  years,  according  to  the  same 
calculation,  3,592  were  burned  alive,  890  burned 
in  elHgy,  84,952  condemned  to  prison  or  public 
penitence.  Cardinal  Ximenes  ue  Cisneros  fol- 
lowed between  1507  and  1517.  The  victims  of 
this  decade  were  3,564  burned  alive.  .  .  .  Adrian, 
Bishop  of  Tortosa,  tutor  to  Charles  V.,  and 
afterwards  Pope,  was  Inquisitor  General  between 
1510  and  1525.  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Catalonia, 
at  this  epoch,  simultaneously  demanded  a  reform 
of  the  Iloly  Office  from  their  youthful  sovereign. 
But  Charles  refu.se(l,  and  the  tale  of  Adrian's  ad- 
ministration was  1,020  burned  alive,  500  burned 
in  elligy,  21,845  condemned  to  prison  or  public 
penitence.  The  total,  during  43  years,  between 
1481  and  1525,  amounted  to  234,520,  including 
all  descriptions  of  condemned  heretics.  These 
figures  are  of  necessity  vague,  for  the  Holy  Office 
left  but  meagre  records  of  its  proceedings." — J. 
A.  Symonds,  lienaismiice  in  Italy :  The  Catho- 
lic Reaction,  eh.  3  (pt.  1). 

Also  in  :  II.  C.  Lea,  Ilint.  of  the  Inquisition 
of  the  Middle  Af/e». — J.  A.  Llorente,  Jlint.  of  the 
Inq.,  ch.  1-12.— W.  H.  Rule,  Ilitit.  of  tlte  Inq., 
eh.  1-14.— W.  II.  Prescott,  Hint,  of  the  Reign 
of  Ferd.  and  Isabella,  pt.  1,  ch.  7  and  17.— See, 
also,  Jews:  Sth-IStii  Centuriks;  and  Moons: 
A.  I).  1492-1009. 

A.  D.  1521-1568. — Introduction  and  work  in 
the  Netherlands.  See  Netheulands:  A.  D. 
1521-155.1 ;  1559-15G2;  and  1568. 

A.  D.  1546. — Successful  revolt  ag^ainst  the 
Holy  Office  at  Naples.  See  Italy  (Sol tjieun): 
A.  1).  1528-1570. 

A.  D.  1550-1816.— Establishment  in  Peru. 
SeePKiui:  A.  D.  1550-1816. 

A.  D.  1814-X820. — Restoration  and  abolition 
in  Spain.     See  Spain  :  A.  D.  1814-1827. 

INSTITUTES    OF    JUSTINIAN.      See 

COUIMJ8  J  LUIS  CIVILI8. 

INSTRUMENT  OF  GOVERNMENT, 
The.     See  Enoland:   A.  D.  165:5  (Decemhek). 

INSUBRIANS  AND  CENOMANIANS, 
The. — "North  of  the  Po,  in  the  country  about 
Milan,  dwelt  [3d  century,  B.  C]  the  great  people 
of  the  Insubrians,  while  to  the  east  of  these  on 
the  Mincio  and  the  Adige  lay  the  Cenomanians ; 
but  these  tribes,  little  inclined,  seemingly,  to 
make  common  cause  with  their  countrymen  [the 
Boian  and  Senoniaa  Gauls]  remained  neutral  in 
all  the  hostilities  against  Rome. "  But  the  Insu- 
brians were  attacked  and  subdued,  B.  C.  223. — 
W.  Ihne,  Uist.  of  Rome,  bk.  4,  ch.  5  (v.  2).— See, 
also,  Rome:  B.  C.  295-191. 


INTERDICTS.     Sec  Ex( om.mlnk  ationk. 

INTERIM  OF  CHARLES  V.,  The.  See 
Gkumany:   a.  D.  l."il«-1.5:.2. 

"INTERNATIONAL,"  The.— •The  year 
of  the  London  Exhibition,  and  under  the*  au- 
spices of  the  Emperor  >;apoleoii  III.,  a  number 
of  Paris  working-men  visited  the  English  cai)i- 
tal.  They  were  welcomed  by  a  l^ondon  Com- 
mittee of  artisans,  and  on  this  occasion  the  wish 
for  a  closer  union  between  the  labourers  of  dif- 
ferent countries  was  expres.sed  on  both  sides. 
Then  the  Polish  insurrection  broke  out,  and 
masse.^  of  London  and  Paris  working-men  took 
steps  simultaneously  to  manifest  sj-mpathy  with 
the  insurgents.  A  deputation  was  again  sent 
over  from  Paris,  and  the  result  of  this  measure 
was  a  resolution  to  delay  preparations  for  co- 
operation no  longer.  For  some  time  the  inter- 
national idea  was  carefully  given  prominence  in 
labour  circles  in  various  countries,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 28th,  1864,  a  congress  of  many  nations 
was  held  in  St.  Martin's  Hall,  London,  under 
the  presidency  of  Professor  Beesly.  A  commit- 
tee was  appointed,  rejirescuting  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Poland,  and  Switzer- 
land, for  the  drawing  up  of  statutes  for  an  In- 
ternational Working  Men's  Association,  whose 
seat  should  be  London.  ...  It  was  not  long 
before  the  International  Association  became  a 
power  which  caused  alarm  to  not  a  few  Euro- 
pean Governments." — W.  II.  Dawson,  German 
Socialism  and  Ferdinand  Lasmlle,  eh.  13. 

INTERREGNUM,  The  Great.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  I).  1250-1272. 

TNT£RREX. — A  temporary  king,  in  ancient 
Rome.  Sec  Rome:  B.  C.  509;  also.  Senate, 
Roman. 

INTRANSIGENTISTS.— In  European  pol- 
itics, the  extreme  radicals  —  the  uncompromising 
and  irreconcilable  factions  —  are  frequently  so 
called. 

INVERLOCHY,  Battle  of  (1645).  See  Scot- 
land: A.  D.  1044-1645. 

INVESTITURES,  The  War  of.  See  Pa- 
pacy: A.  I).  1056-1122;  and  Germany:  A.  D. 
973-1122. 

INVISIBLE  EMPIRE,  The.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  186t)-lS7i. 

lONA,  Monastery  and  Schools  of.  Sec  Co- 
Li:.MBAN  CiiuKcir ;  and  Education,  Mediaeval  : 
Ireland  and  Scotland. 

IONIA. — The  Ionian  citie  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  bore  collectively  the  nanie  Ionia, 
though  no  national  union  was  signified  by  the 
designation.  See  Asia  ^Iinor':  The  Greek 
Colonies,  and  after. 

IONIAN  (DELIAN)  CONFEDERACY, 
The.  See  Greece:  B.  C.  478-477;  and  Athens: 
B.  C.  466-454,  and  after. 


IONIAN  ISLANDS:  To  1814.— Under 
Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Venetian  and 
French  rule. — "Acarnania,  as  a  glance  at  the 
map  will  show,  is  the  most  western  part  of  con- 
tinental Greece.  But  in  close  proximity  to  the 
mainland  there  stretch  along  the  west  coast  a 
number  of  islands,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
area,  the  history  and  traditions  of  which  arc 
inseparably  intertwined  with  those  of  Hellas. 
They  have  long  been  known  as  the  Ionian  Islands, 
deriving  the  name,  in  all  likelihood,  from  the  sea 
in  which  they  are  situated ;  for  their  ancient  in- 
habitants were  not,  so  far  as  is  knowu,  of  Ionic 
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descent.  They  ure  very  luniierous,  hut  only  six 
of  tliem  nre  of  iiiiy  liistoric  iinportuiue.  Tlie 
most  nortlicrly  is  t'oriyni  (('orfii),  ii  loiij;,  nar- 
row isliiiul,  wiiieli  e.\ten(i8  lilfe  a  lofty  breakwater 
in  front  of  the  eoast  of  Knirus. "  I^he  other  live 
are  Pa.xos  (Puxo),  Leiuiulia  (Santa  Maiini),  Cep- 
hallenia  (Cei)haltmia),  Ithaea  (Thiaki).  Zaeynthus 
(Zante),  and  Cytherii  (Cerigo).  "Thoujjh  not 
tlie  largest,  Coreyra  is  tin;  most  populous  and 
important  of  the  islantls.  It  has  a  place  in  the 
mythic  tradition,  and  a  still  greater  one  in  the 
ascertained  history,  of  ancient  Hellas  [see  Koii- 
kyka;  also,  GiiEk-E:  B.  C.  435-432,  and  432). 
.  .  .  With  the  otiier  islands  in  Ww  Ionian  Sea, 
Coreyra  passed  under  the  dominion  of  Home, 
and  subsequently  became  part  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  In  540  A.  I),  the  tleet  of  the  Gothic 
leader  Totila  ravaged  the  coasts  of  the  island, 
but  did  not  capture  the  city,  the  fortillcations 
of  which  had  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
Komans.  Five  centuries  later  the  island  and 
its  capital  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  more  fornuda- 
ble  invader  —  the  Norman  Robert  Quiseard,  who 
captured  them  on  his  way  from  Ibily  to  prose- 
cute that  invasion  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
which  was  at  one  time  so  nearly  attended  with 
buccess.  The  first  Norman  supremacy  did  not 
last  long;  but  in  1144  A.  I).,  Roger,  the  Norman 
king  of  Sicily,  took  occasion  of  a  rising  of  the 
Corcyreans  (or,  as  they  now  began  to  be  called, 
tl  e  Corflotes)  against  the  Byzantine  Emperor 
Manuel  U  introduce  a  garrison  into  the  city. 
Four  years  later  Aiunuel,  who  was  an  energetic 
and  warlike  prince,  i.iid  siege  to  Corfu,  and  was 
assisted  by  the  Venetians.  The  Norman  garri- 
son offered  a  most  determined  resistJince,  but 
were  ultimately  obliged  to  surrender  on  hon- 
ourable terms.  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th 
century,  Corfu,  with  the  other  Ionian  Islands, 
became  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Venetian 
republic,  and  so  continued,  with  brief  intervals, 
for  nearly  500  years.  The  Venetian  rule  was  on 
the  whole  favounible  to  the  material  i)rosperity 
of  the  island:  it  was  admirably  cultivated,  and 
became  the  centre  of  a  large  commerce.  Unlike 
most  of  the  other  possessions  of  Venice  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  Corfu  never  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks.  They  overran  and  ravaged 
the  island  in  1537,  carrying  off,  according  to 
their  custom,  many  of  the  young  women  and 
children  as  slaves;  and  they  besieged  the  capital, 
but  its  fortifications  had  been  much  strengthened 
by  the  Venetians,  and  the  garrison  was  able  to 
offer  a  successful  resistance.  In  1716  another 
memorable  siege  [see  Tukks:  A.  D.  17M-1718] 
took  place,  during  the  war  in  which  Stdtan 
Achmet  III.  engaged  with  Austria  and  the  Vene- 
tian republic.  A  large  Ottoman  army  under 
Kara  Mustapha  beleaguered  Corfu ;  but  the  gar- 
rison was  commanded  by  a  distinguished  soldier. 
Count  Schulemburg,  who  baffled  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Turks,  and  at  last  compelled  them  to  with- 
draw to  their  ships  after  they  had  lost  15,000 
men.  By  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  dictated 
in  1797  to  Austria  by  Napoleon  after  his  mar- 
vellous Italian  campaign,  the  Ionian  Islands  were 
transferred  to  France  [see  France:  A.  D.  1797 
(May — October)],  the  rest  of  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritories falling  to  the  share  of  Austria.  The 
French  garrisons  were,  however,  expelled  in 
1799  by  a  Russo-Turkish  expedition,  and  the 
islands  constituted  a  republic   [called  the  Re- 


public of  the  Seven  Islands).  Rutin  1S()7.  when 
the  course  of  events  had  cliunged  Russia  into  an 
ally  of  the  French  emperor,  the  latter  again  ob- 
tained j)os.s('ssion  of  the  islands  under  the  Treaty 
of  Tilsit.  The  English,  being  masters  of  the 
Mt'diterranoan,  soon  drove  the  French  out  of 
all  the  islands  except  Corfu.  This  was  under 
French  rule  till  1M14;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  they  did  much  for  the  improvement  of  the 
island,  constructing  sonut  substantial  roads  in 
the  interior.  In  1H14,  during  the  general  cata- 
clysm of  the  gigantic  empire  of  Napoleon,  the 
French  garrison  was  driven  out  of  the  island 
after  a  gallant  resistance,  and  in  tlu!  following 
year  the  Ionian  Islands  were  reconstituted  a  re- 
l)ublic  under  British  protection  and  supremacy." 
— C.  II.  Hanson.  T/u;  L<tnd  of  dniTc,  rh.  4. 

A.  D.  1815-1862.— The  British  protectorate. 
—  Its  relinquishment.  —  Annexation  to  the 
kinp^dom  of  Greece. — "These  seven  islands |tiie 
lonianj  wen;  constituted  a  sort  of  republic  or 
conunonwealth  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  [1H15]. 
B\it  they  were  consigned  to  the  protectorate  of 
Great  Britain,  which  had  the  right  of  maintain- 
ing garrisons  in  them.  Great  "Britain  used  to 
appoint  a  Lord  High  ('ommiSsioner,  who  was 
generally  a  military  man,  and  whose  ollice  com- 
bined the  duties  of  (Jonunander-in-Chief  with 
those  of  Civil  Governor.  The  little  republic  had 
a  Senate  of  six  members  and  a  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  forty  members.  It  seems  almost  a 
waste  of  words  to  say  that  the  islanders  were 
not  content  with  British  government.  For  good 
or  ill,  the  Hellenes,  whentver  they  are  fouiKl,  are 
sure  to  be  filled  with  an  impassioned  longing 
for  Hellenic  independence.  The  people  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  were  eager  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
into  one  system  with  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  It 
was  idle  to  try  to  amu.se  them  by  telling  them 
they  constituted  an  independent  republic,  and 
were  actually  governing  tliem.selves,  .  .  .  while 
they  saw  thenuselves  presided  over  by  an  Eng- 
lish Lord  High  Comndssioner  who  was  also  the 
Ccmmiauder-in-Chief  of  a  goodly  British  army 
garrisoned  in  their  nndst.  ...  It  is  certain  that 
they  got  a  great  deal  of  material  benefit  from 
the  presence  of  the  energetic  road-making  Brit- 
ish power.  But  they  vantcd  to  be,  above  all 
things,  Greek.  .  .  .  Sir  Edward  Bidwer  Lytton 
[who  was  then  — 1858  —  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies in  the  British  Government]  .  .  .  thought 
the  causes  of  the  complaints  and  the  dissatisfac- 
tion were  well  worth  looking  into,  and  he  re- 
solved on  sending  a  siat^'sman  of  distinction  out 
to  the  islands  to  make  the  encjuiry.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  been  for  some  years  out  of  office.  lie 
had  been  acting  as  an  independent  supporter  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  Government.  It  occurred  to 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  the  man  l)est  fitted  to  conduct  the  enquiry. 
.  .  .  H^  offered,  therefiyre,  to  ilr.  Gladstone  the 
office  of  Lord  High  Commissioner  Extraordinary 
to  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  accepted 
the  offer  and  its  duties."  Arriving  in  Corfu  in 
November,  1858,  "  he  called  together  the  Senate, 
and  endeavoured  to  satisfy  them  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  his  mission.  He  explained  that  he  had 
not  come  there  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  main- 
taining the  English  protectorate,  but  only  to 
enquire  into  the  manner  in  which  the  just  claims 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  might  be  secured  by  means 
of  that  protectorate."  But  "the  population  of 
the  islands  persisted  in  regarding  him,  not  as  the 
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roniriilHHioiicr  of  ti  Conwrvntivc  Knf,'li8h  (Jovfni 
incut,  but  iiH  "(JlmUtoiU!  tlic  I'liilliellinc. '  He 
WHH  received  wlierever  he  weiitwi  !i  the  luniours 
due  U>  n  lil)eriit<)r.  .  .  .  The  visit  of  Mr.  (Had- 
Htone,  wiiiitever  |(ur|)()s«'  it  iimy  liuve  l)een  in- 
tended to  fulfil,  iiad  tilt;  elTeet  of  nmkinK  tlieni 
Uiiu  loniimsl  aKit"t<!  more  strenuouHly  tlian  <'ver 
for  aruiexation  to  t  lie  Itingdoin  of  Oreece.  Tlielr 
wi.sli,  liowever,  was  not  to  be  grant(!(l  yet.  A 
new  F^ord  lli^h  Conunissioner  was  Hcnt  out  after 
Mr.  (Jladstone'fl  return.  .  .  .  HtiU  .  .  .  the  idea 
held  ground  that  sooner  or  later  Great  Hritain 
wouM  give  up  the  charge  of  the  i.slands.  A  few 
years  after,  an  opportunity  occurred  for  nuiking 
the  (cssion.  The  Greeks  got  rid  quietly  of  their 
iH-avy  (lennan  king  Otho  [.lec  Oukkck:  A.  I). 
1«:J0-18(12J.  and  on  the  advice  chicflv  of  Eng 
land  they  elected  as  sovereign  a  brother  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  .  .  .  The  second  son  of  the 
King  of  Denmark  was  made  King  of  Greece;  and 
liOriT  John  Uu.ssell,  on  behalf  of  llie  English  Gov- 
ernment, then  (1802)  handed  over  to  the  kingdom 
of  Greece  the  islands  of  which  Great  Britain  had 
had  so  long  to  bear  the  imwilling  charge." — J. 
McCarthy,  y/tX.  of  our  Own  Times,  eh.  80  (».  3). 

IONIAN    REVOLT,    The.      See   Peksia: 

B.  ('.  r.ai-4»a. 

lONIANS,  The.     Set;  Doiuans  and  Ionians. 

IONIC  (PAN-IONIC)  AMPHIKTYONY. 
— "  There  existed  at  the  commencen\ent  of  his- 
torical Greece,  in  776  B.  C,  besides  the  loniana 
in  Attica  and  the  C/'y(=ltt«Iea,  twelve  Ionian  cities 
of  note  on  or  near  the  coast  of  Asia  M'nor,  besides 
a  few  others  less  important.  Enumerated  from 
south  to  north,  they  stand  —  Mil6tus,  Myfls, 
PriOofi,  Samos,  Ephesus,  Kolophon,  Lebedus, 
Tcos,  Ery  thric,  Chios,  Klazomenic,  Phoka-a.  .  .  . 
Miletus,  Myfls  and  PriCnfi  were  situated  on  or 
near  the  productive  plain  of  the  river  MiBauder; 
wliile  Ephesus  was  in  like  manner  planted  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Kalster  .  .  .  :  Kolophon  is 
only  a  very  few  miles  north  of  the  same  river. 
Possessing  the  best  means  of  communication 
with  the  interior,  these  towns  seem  to  have 
thriven  witli  greater  rapidity  than  the  rest;  and 
they,  together  with  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Samos,  constituted  in  early  times  the  strength  of 
the  Pan-Ionic  Amphiktyony.  The  situation  of 
the  sacred  precinct  of  Poseidon  (where  this  festi- 
val was  celebrated)  on  the  north  side  of  the  prom- 
ontory of  Mykald,  near  PriCnC,  and  between 
Ephesus  and  MilCtus,  seems  to  show  that  these 
towns  formed  the  primitive  centre  to  which  the 
other  Ionian  settlements  became  gradually  aggre- 
gated. For  it  was  by  no  means  a  centrical  site 
with  reference  to  all  the  twelve.  .  .  .  Moreover, 
it  seems  that  the  Pan-Ionic  festival  [the  celebra- 
tion of  which  constituted  the  Amphiktj'ony], 
though  still  formally  continued,  had  lost  its  im- 
portance before  the  time  of  Thucydidfis,  jjnd  had 
become  practically  superseded  by  the  more 
splendid  festival  of  the  Epbesia,  near  Ephesus, 


where  the  cities  of  Ionia  found  a  more  altnullve 
place  of  meeting.  "—G.  (Jrote,  Hint,  of  Ureece.pt. 
8,  eh.  18  (t>.  8). 

IOWA :    The  Aboriginal  Inhabitai.ts.     See 
Amkuican  Aiiokioinks:   Allkuhans,  and   Ai. 
ooNyiiiAN  Family. 

A.  D.  1803.— Embraced  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.    8ec  Loi.ihiana:    V.  I).  17«8-lH():t. 

A.  D.  1834-1838.— Joined  to  Michigan  Ter- 
ritory ;  then  to  Wisconsin ;  then  separately 
organized.     See  Wihconhin:    A.  I).  1M05-1H48. 

A.  D.  1845.— Admission  into  the  Union, 
with  Florida  for  a  slave-state  counterweight. 
See  Uniticu  States  ok  A.m.  :  A.  1).  1845. 

lOWAS,  The.  See  Amkuican  Ajjomoinkh: 
SiouAN  Family,  and  Pawnee  (Caddoan)  Pam 

ILY. 

IPSUS,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  301).  See  Mace- 
donia: B.  c.  ;jio-i«)i. 

IQUIQUE,  Battle  of  (1891).  See  Chile: 
A.  1).  1885-1891. 

IRACA.  See  Colomuian  States:  A.  I). 
15il6-17iU. 

IRAK. — At  the  time  of  the  Mahometan  con- 
quest, "Chaldea  and  Babylonia  occupied  the 
rich  region  south  of  the  river  Tigris,  watered  by 
the  Euphrates,  and  were  known  as  Irak  of  the 
Arabs,  as  distinguislied  from  Irak  of  the  Per- 
sians, which  corresponded  somewhat  nearly  to 
the  modern  kingdom  of  Persia.  .  .  .  Irak  of 
Arabia  was  at  this  time  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Persia,  and  the  wandering  Arabs  who  roamed 
over  the  broad  desert  were  tributary  to  Persia 
^yhen  tlicy  pitched  their  tents  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  to  Home  when  sojourning  on  tlie  side 
towards  Syria;  though  they  were  at  no  time 
trusty  allies  or  subjects.  The  region  of  Irak 
contains  many  relics  of  a  former  civilization; 
there  arc  the  mounds  that  mark  the  site  of  old 
Babylon."  —  A.  Oilman,  A'twy  of  the  ikiracem, 
pp.  226-227. 

IRAN,  Table-Land  of.— "Between  the  val- 
ley of  the  Indus  and  the  land  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  ocean 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  t>u,  north  by  the  broad 
steppei  which  the  Oxus  and  .laxartes  vainly  at- 
tempt to  fertilise,  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
valley  of  the  Aras  [cmbraciii;:  modern  Persia, 
Baluchistan,  Afghanistan  and  Russian  Tur- 
kestan], lies  the  table-land  of  Iran.  Rising  to 
an  average  height  of  4,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  it  forms  an  oblong,  the  length  of 
which  from  east  to  west  is  something  more  than 
1,500  miles.  .  .  .  As  far  back  as  our  information 
extends,  we  find  the  table-land  of  Iran  occupied 
by  a  group  of  nations  closely  related  to  each 
other,  and  speaking  dialects  of  the  same  lan- 
guage."—  M.  Duncker,  Uiitt.  of  Antiquity,  bk.  7, 
eh.  1. — See,  also,  Aryans. 

IRDJAR,  Russian  defeat  at.  See  Russia: 
A.  D.  1859-1876. 


IRELAND. 


The  name. — "Ireland  was  known  by  many 
names  from  verjr  earlv  ages.  Thus,  in  the  Celtic 
it  was  called  Inis-Fail,  the  isle  of  destiny ;  Inis- 
Ealga,  the  noble  island ;  Fiodh-Inis,  the  woody 
island;  and  Eire,  Fodhla.  and  Banba.     By  the 


Greeks  it  was  called  lerne,  probably  from  the 
vernacular  nar.»e  of  Eire,  by  inflection  Erin; 
whence,  also,  no  doubt,  its  Latin  name  of  Juverna; 
Plutarch  calls  it  Ogygia,  or  the  ancient  land; 
the    early  Roman  writers    generally  called    :t 
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IRELAND. 


llibernia,  probably  from  its  Iberian  inlmbitants, 
and  tlie  later  Romans  and  mediiiival  writers 
Scotia,  and  sometimes  llibernia ;  and  finally  its 
name  of  Ireland  was  formed  by  the  Anplo-Noi- 
mans  from  its  native  name  of  Eire." —  M.  Hav- 
erty,  Iliitt.  of  Ireland,  p.  76,  note. — See,  also,  Scot- 
land: The  Name;  and  Ireland:  Tuibes  ok 
EAiii.Y  Celtic  inifahitants. 

The  primitive  inhabitants.  —  "The  first  peo- 
ple ...  of  whose  existence  in  Ireland  we  can 
be  sivid  to  know  anytliing  are  commonly  asserted 
to  have  been  of  Turanian  origin,  and  are  known 
as  '  Formorians.'  As  far  as  we  can  gather,  they 
were  a  dark,  low-browed,  stunted  race,  although, 
oddly  enough,  the  word  Formorian  in  early  Irish 
legend  is  always  used  as  synonymous  with  the 
word  giant.  They  were,  at  any  rate,  a  race  of 
utterly  savage  hunters  and  fishermen,  ignorant 
of  metal,  of  pottery,  possibly  even  of  the  use 
of  fire;  using  the  stone  hammers  or  hatchets  of 
which  vast  numbers  remain  in  Ireland  to  this 
day,  and  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
every  museum.  How  long  they  held  possession 
no  one  can  tell,  although  Irish  philologists  be- 
lieve several  local  Irish  names  to  date  from  this 
almost  inconceivably  remote  epoch.  Perhaps  if 
we  think  of  the  Lapps  of  the  present  day,  and 
picture  them  wandering  about  the  country,  .  .  . 
it  will  give  us  a  fairly  good  notion  of  what  these 
very  earliest  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  prob- 
abl;'  like  [see  Fomorians].  Ne.xt  followed  a 
Bergic  colony,  known  as  the  Firbolgs,  who  over- 
ran the  country,  and  appear  to  have  been  of  a 
somewhat  higher  ethnological  grade,  although, 
like  the  Formorians,  short,  dark,  and  swarthy. 
Doubtless  the  hitter  were  not  entirely  extermi- 
nated to  make  way  for  the  Firbolgs,  any  more 
than  the  Firbolgs  to  make  way  for  the  Danaans, 
Milesians,  and  otlier  successive  races;  such 
wholesale  exterminations  being,  in  fact,  very 
rare,  especially  in  a  country  which  like  Ireland 
seems  specially  laid  out  by  kindly  nature  for  the 
protection  of  a  weaker  nice  struggling  in  the  grip 
of  a  stronger  one.  After  the  Firbolgs,  though 
I  should  be  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  how  long 
after,  fresh  and  more  important  tribes  of  invad- 
ers began  to  appear.  The  flrst  of  these  were  the 
Tuatha-da-Danaans,  who  arrived  under  the  lead- 
ership of  their  king  Nuad,  and  took  possession 
of  the  east  of  the  country.  These  Tuatha-da- 
Danaans  are  believed  to  have  been  large,  blue- 
eyed  people  of  Scandinavian  origin,  kinsmen 
and  possibly  ancestors  of  those  Norsemen  or 
'  Danes '  who  in  years  to  come  were  destined  to 
work  such  woe  and  havoc  upon  the  island.  .  .  . 
What  their  end  was  no  man  can  tell  you,  save 
that  they,  too,  were,  in  tlieir  turn,  conquered  by 
the  Milesians  or  'Scoti,'  who  next  overran  the 
country,  giving  to  it  their  own  name  of  Scotia, 
by  which  name  it  was  known  down  to  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  driving  the  earlier  set- 
tlers before  them,  who  thereupon  fled  to  the 
hills,  and  took  refuge  in  the  forests,  whence  they 
emerged,  doubtless,  with  unpleasant  effect  upon 
their  conquerors,  as  another  defeated  race  did 
upon  their  conquerors  in  later  days." — E.  Law- 
less, Tfie  Story  of  Ireland,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  T.  Moore,  Ilist.  of  Ireland,  t\  1,  ch.  5. 

Tribes  of  early  Celtic  inhabitants. — "On 
the  northern  coast  dwelt  the  Veniconii,  in  the 
modern  county  of  Donegal,  and  the  Robogdii,  in 
Londonderry  and  Antrim.  Adjoining  to  the 
Veniconii,  westward,  were  the  Erdini  or  Erped- 


itani,  and  next  to  them  the  Magnata>,  all  in 
Donegal.  Farther  south  were  tht;  Auteri.  in 
Sligo;  tlie  Ganguni,  in  Mayo;  and  the  Velibori, 
or  Ellebri,  in  the  (listrict  between  Qalway  aiul 
the  Shannon.  Tlie  south-west  part  of  the  island, 
witli  a  great  portion  of  the  interior,  was  inhabi- 
ted by  the  Iverni,  who  gave  name  not  only  to  the 
great  river  but  to  the  whole  island,  and  wlio 
may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants. .  .  .  In  the  modern  counties  of  Water- 
ford  and  Tipperary,  Ptolemy  places  a  tribe  called 
tlie  Usdiic  or  /odia;,  according  to  the  variations 
of  the  manuscripts.  In  the  modern  county  of 
Wexford  dwelt  the  Brigantes;  and  northward 
from  them  were  the  Coriondi,  in  Wicklow ;  the 
Menapii,  in  Dublin ;  the  Cauci,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Boyne ;  the  Blanii,  or  Eblani,  on  the  bay  of 
Dundalk ;  the  Voluntii,  in  Down ;  and  the  Darini, 
bordering  on  the  Robogdii,  in  Antrim.  Three, 
at  least,  of  the  tribes  who  held  the  eastern  coast 
of  Ireland,  the  Brigantes,  the  ^lenapii,  and  the 
Voluntii,  were,  no  doubt,  colonies  from  the  op- 
posite shores  of  Britain."— T.  Wright,  Celt,  lio- 
man  and  t%Ton,  ch.  2. 

Sth-8th  Centuries.- -The  coming  of  St. 
Patrick  and  the  Christianizing  of  the  Island. 
— Its  Schools  and  its  Missiona'-ies. — "Lying 
on  the  extreme  verge  of  Europe,  the  last  land 
then  known  to  the  adventurous  Scfindinavian, 
and  beyond  which  fable  had  scarceiy  projected 
its  dreams,  it  was  in  the  fifth  century  since  the 
Redemption  that  Christianity  reached  them. 
Patricius,  a  Celt  of  Gaul  it  is  said,  carried  into 
Erin  as  a  slave  by  one  of  the  Pagan  kings,  some 
of  whom  made  military  expeditions  to  North  und 
South  Britain,  and  even  to  the  Alps  and  the  Loire, 
became  the  Apostle  of  Ireland.  Patrick  escapecl 
from  slavery,  was  educated  at  Rome,  but  in 
mature  manhood  insisted  on  returning  to  the 
])lace  of  his  bondage,  to  preach  Christianity  to  a 
jK'ople  who  seem  to  have  exercised  over  the  im- 
agination of  the  Apostle  the  same  spell  of  sym- 
pathy which  in  later  times  subdued  strangers  of 
many  nations.  He  was  received  with  extraordi- 
nary favour,  and  before  his  death  nearly  the 
whole  island  hud  embraced  Christianity.  The 
coming  of  Patrick  took  place  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  432,  and  he  laboured  for  sixty  ^ears  after; 
planting  churches  and  schools,  rooting  out  the 
practices  and  monuments  of  Paganism,  and  dis- 
ciplining the  people  in  religion  and  huiuanity. 
It  was  a  noble  service,  and  it  impressed  itself 
for  ever  on  the  memory  of  the  race  whom  he 
served.  ...  In  the  succeeding  century  the 
Church  which  he  planted  became  possessed  by  a 
passion  which  it  has  never  entirely  lost,  the  pas- 
sion for  missionary  enterprise.  Its  fathers  pro- 
jected the  conversion  of  the  fierce  natives  of  the 
Continent  to  the  new  creed  of  humility  and  self- 
denial,  and  by  the  same  humane  agents  which 
Patrick  had  employed  in  Ireland  —  persuasion 
and  prayer;  a  task  as  generous  as  any  of  which 
history  has  preserved  the  record.  In  this  epoch 
Ireland  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  said  to 
have  been  a  Christian  Greece,  the  nurse  of  science 
and  civilisation.  The  Pagan  annals  of  the  coun- 
try are  overlaid  by  fable  and  extravagance,  but 
the  foundation  of  Oxford  or  the  mission  of  St. 
Augustine  docs  not  lie  more  visibly  within  the 
boundaries  of  legitimate  history  than  ihe  Irish 
schools,  which  attracted  students  from  Britain 
and  Gaul,  and  sent  out  missionaries  through 
the  countries  now  known  as  Western  Europe. 
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Amonfr  the  forests  of  Gt-nniiuy,  ou  tljc  desert 
Hliores  of  the  llcbi  ides,  in  the  camp  of  Alfred,  at 
tlic  court  of  Clmrleiimgne,  in  the  capital  oi  tlie 
Christian  world,  where  Michelet  describes  their 
(tloqucrce  as  charming  the  counsellors  of  the 
Emperor,  there  might  he  found  the  fervid  preach- 
ers and  subtle  doctors  of  the  Western  Isle.  It 
was  then  that  the  island  won  the  title  still  fondly 
ch'Tished,  '  insula  sanctorum '.  The  venerable 
Rede  describes  nobles  and  students  at  this  cpocrh 
as  (juilting  the  island  of  Rrilain  to  seek  educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  and  he  tells  us  that  the  hospitable 
Celts  found  them  teachers,  books,  food  and  shel- 
ter at  tlie  cost  of  the  nation.  The  school  at 
Armagh,  where  >St.  Patrick  had  established  the 
primacy  of  the  Church,  is  reputed  to  have  at- 
tracted 7,000  students,  and  there  were  schools 
at  Lismore,  Rangor,  C^lonmacnoise,  and  Mayo, 
which  rivalled  it  in  importance.  Monasteries 
multijilied  in  a  still  greater  number,  an<'  vith 
results  as  beneficial.  .  .  .  Writers  who  are  iittle 
dispose<l  to  make  any  other  concession  to  Ireland 
admit  that  this  was  a  period  of  extraordinary  in- 
tellectual activity,  and  of  memorable  services  to 
civilization.  The  arts,  as  far  as  they  were  the 
handmaidens  of  religion,  attained  a  surprising 
(leveloi)ment.  The  illuminated  copies  of  the 
Scripture,  the  cro/.iers  and  challices  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  those  days,  the  Celtic 
crosses  and  Celtic  harps,  the  bells  and  taber- 
nacles, are  witnesses  of  a  distinct  and  remark- 
able national  culture.  The  people  were  still 
partly  shepherds  and  husbandmen,  partly  sol- 
diers, ruled  by  the  Chief,  the  Rrehon,  and  the 
Priest.  .  .  .  After  this  generous  work  had  ob- 
tained a  remarkable  success,  it  was  disturbed  by 
contests  with  the  Sea  Kings.  .  .  .  The  Cathe- 
dral and  city  of  St.  Patrick,  tlie  schools  of  Rangor, 
the  cloisters  of  Clonmacnoise,  and  many  more 
seats  of  piety  and  learning,  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  sacred  vessels  of  the  altar  were  turned  into 
drinking  cups,  and  the  missals,  blazing  with 
precious  stones,  were  torn  from  their  costly  bind- 
ings to  furnish  ornaments  for  their  sword  hilts, 
and  gifts  to  the  Scalds  who  sang  their  achieve- 
ments. These  pagans  burned  monasteries,  sacked 
churches,  and  murdered  women  and  priests,  for 
plunder  or  sport.  .  .  .  Refore  the  dangers  and 
troubles  of  a  long  internecine  war,  the  School  of 
the  West  gradually  dwindled  away,  and  it  had 
fallen  into  complete  decay  before  Hriim  Ror- 
hoime,  lit  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century, 
finally  subdued  the  invaders." — Sir  0.  G.  Duffy. 
A  Bird's  Eye  View  of  Irish  Hist.,  rev.  ed.,  pp. 
7-12  {or  ch.  4,  in  "  Toung  Ireland").—"  Ireland, 
that  virgin  island  on  which  proconsul  never  set 
foot,  which  never  knew  either  the  orgies  or  the 
exactions  of  Rome,  was  also  the  only  place  in  the 
world  of  which  the  Gospel  took  possession  with- 
out bloodshed.  .  .  .  From  the  moment  that  this 
Green  Erin,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
known  world,  had  seen  the  sun  of  faith  rise  upon 
her,  she  had  vowed  herself  to  it  with  an  ardent 
and  tender  devotion  which  became  her  very  life. 
The  course  of  ages  has  not  interrupted  this ;  the 
most  bloody  and  implacable  of  persecutions  has 
not  shaken  it ;  the  defection  of  all  northern  Eu- 
rope ha.s  not  led  her  astray ;  and  she  maintains 
still,  amid  the  splendours  and  miseries  of  modem 
civilisation  and  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy,  an  in- 
extinguishable centre  of  'aith,  where  survives, 
along  with  the  complet'.st  orthoiloxy.  that  ad- 
mirable purity  of  mam  ers  which  no' conqueror 


and  no  adversary  has  ever  been  able  to  disi)ute, 
to  eipial,  or  to  diminish.  .  .  .  Tlie  Irish  com- 
munities, joined  by  the  monks  from  Gaul  and 
Rome,  whom  the  example  of  Patrick  had  drawn 
upon  his  steps,  entered  into  rivalry  with  the 
great  monastic  schools  of  Gaul.  They  explained 
Ovid  there;  they  copied  Virgil;  they  (levolcd 
themselves  especially  to  Greek  literature;  they 
drew  back  from  no  inquiry,  from  no  discussion. 
...  A  characteristic  still  more  distinctive  of  the 
Irish  nionk.s,  as  of  all  their  nation,  was  the  im- 
perious necessity  of  spreading  themselves  with- 
out, of  seeking  or  carrying  knowledge  and  faith 
afar,  and  of  penetrating  into  the  most  distant 
regions  to  watch  or  combat  paganism.  This 
monastic  nation,  therefore,  became  tlie  mission- 
ary nation  'par  excellence'." — Count  de  Mon- 
talembert,  'Hif  Monks  of  the  West,  hk.  7  (;>.  2). 

Also  in:  T.  Moore,  Hint,  of  Ireland,  eh.  10-14 
(v.  1),  and  ch.  18  (p.  2).— D.  DeVinne,  The  Irish 
Priiiiitire  Chvrch. — See,  also,  Chkistianity: 
Stii-Otu  Cknti'hies. 

9th-ioth  Centuries. — The  Danish  conquests 
and  settlements. —  "The  people  poi)ularly 
known  in  our  history  as  Danes  comprised  swarms 
from  various  countries  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
from  Norway,  Sweden,  Zealand,  Jutland,  and, 
in  general,  from  all  the  shores  and  islands  of  the 
Raltic.  .  .  .  In  the  Irish  annals  they  are  variously 
called  Galls,  or  foreigners;  Geiuti,  or  Gentiles; 
and  Lochlanni,  or  inliabitants  of  Lochlann,  or 
Lake-land,  that  is,  Norway;  and  they  are  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Finn  Galls,  or  White  Foreign- 
ers, who  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Norway ;  and  the  Dubli  Galls,  or  Rlack 
Foreigners,  who  were  probably  the  people  of 
Jutland,  and  of  the  soutiiern  shores  of  the  Riiltic 
Sea.  A  large  tract  of  country  north  of  Dublin 
still  retains  the  name  of  the  former.  .  .  .  The 
Danes  never  obtained  the  dominion  of  Ireland  as 
they  did  that  of  England." — ^M.  Haverty,  Hist, 
of  Ireland,  ch.  13-14. — "  Ireland  was  as  yet  [in 
the  0th  century]  a  more  tempting  prey  for  the 
pirates  than  even  Gaul.  It  was  at  the  monas- 
teries that  these  earlier  raids  were  raainly  aimed ; 
and  nowhere  were  the  monastic  houses  "5.)  many 
and  80  rich.  It  was  in  these  retreats  indeed, 
sheltered  as  men  deemed  by  their  holiness  from 
the  greed  of  the  spoiler,  that  the  whole  wealth 
of  the  country  was  stored ;  and  the  goldwork  and 
jewelry  of  their  shrineo,  their  precious  chalices, 
the  silver-bound  horn  which  king  or  noble  dedi- 
cated at  their  altars,  the  curiously-wrought 
covering  of  their  mass-books,  the  hoard  of  their 
treasure-chests,  fired  the  imagination  of  tlie 
northern  marauders  as  the  treasures  of  the  Incas 
fired  that  of  the  soldiers  of  Spain.  News  spread 
fast  up  dale  and  fiord  how  wealth  such  as  men 
never  dreamed  of  was  heaped  uj)  in  houses 
guarded  only  by  priests  and  shavelings  who 
<lared  not  draw  sword.  The  Wikings  had  Ipng 
been  drawing  closer  to  this  tempting  prey.  From 
the  coast  of  Norway  a  sail  of  twenty-four  hours 
with  a  fair  wind  brings  the  .sailor  in  sight  of  the 
Shetlands;  Shetlands  and  Orkneys  furnished  a 
biise  for  the  advance  of  tlie  pirates  along  the 
western  shores  of  Rritain,  where  they  found  a 
land  like  their  own  in  the  dales  and  lochs  of  Ross 
and  Argyll,  and  where  the  names  of  Caithness 
and  Sutherland  tell  of  their  conquest  and  settle- 
ment on  the  mainland:  while  the  physical  ap- 
pearance of  the  people  still  records  their  coloni 
zatiou  of  the  Hebrides.     Names  such  us  that  of 
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the  Orm's  Ilciid  murk  their  entriinec  at  hist  into 
the  Irisii  (Uinnnel."— J.  R.  Green,  The  Conquest 
of  Eiu/laiul,  eh.  2.— "The  Otii  century  was  the 
period  of  Danish  plunder,  and  of  settlement  along 
the  coasts  and  in  convenient  places  for  purposes 
of  plunder.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  this 
century  the  Irish  in  Ireland,  like  the  English  in 
England,  succeeded  in  driving  out  the  enemy, 
and  there  was  pence  for  forty  years.  Then 
came  the  Danes  again,  but  bent  more  definitely 
than  before  on  permanent  settlement ;  and  their 
mo.st  notable  work  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Danish  kingdom  of  Dublin,  with  its  centre  at 
one  of  their  old  haunts,  Ath  Cliath  on  the 
Liffey,  wliere  the  city  of  Dublin  was  built  by 
them.  The  establishment  of  this  kingdom  dates 
fnmi  -he  year  919,  and  its  extent  nuij'  be  traced 
to-day  as  conterminous  with  the  diocese  of  Dub- 
lin, extending  from  IIolmi)atrick  and  Skerries  on 
the  north,  to  Arklow  and  Wicklow  on  the  south, 
and  inland  uo  farther  than  seven  or  eight  miles 
to  Leixlip.  Until  quite  recently  this  was  also 
the  district  over  which  extended  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  as  Admiral  of  the 
Port  of  Dublin.  On  College  Green  u.sed  to  be 
held  the  assembly  of  the  freemen  of  the  kingdom 
of  Dublin,  while  the  chiefs  took  their  seats  on 
the  steep  hill  that  once  stood  where  St.  Andrew's 
Church  now  stands,  opposite  to  '  the  old  hou.se 
on  College  Green,'  which  is  so  dear  to  the  national 
aspirations  of  the  modern  Irishmen.  There  the 
Danes  held  their  parliaments,  agreeing  on  laws, 
consenting  to  judgments  and  contracts,  feasting 
and  making  merry,  just  as  tlie  old  Irish  held 
their  parliaments  at  Tara,  Carman,  Armagh,  and 
elsewhere.  Nor  was  Dublin  the  only  Danish 
city.  Limerick,  Cork,  Waterford,  Wexford,  all 
became  the  centres  of  petty  Danish  kingdoms, 
active  in  commerce,  skilful  for  those  'times,  in 
domestic  architecture,  and  with  political  and 
legislative  ideas  identical  in  their  essence  with 
those  of  the  people  among  whom  they  settled. 
In  the  course  of  the  10th  century  the  Danes 
nominally  became,  for  the  most  part,  converts  to 
Christianity.  But  it  appears  that  they  derived 
their  Christianity  mainly  from  English  sources ; 
and  when  they  began  to  organize  their  Church, 
they  did  so  after  the  Roman  manner,  and  in  con- 
nection with  tlie  see  of  Canterbury.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  after  the  wars  of  Brian  Boru  that 
Danish  Christianity  became  either  very  real  or 
at  all  organized." — S.  Bryant,  Celtic  Ireland, 
ch.  5. 

Also  IN:  C.  H'liday,  The  Scandinavian  King- 
dom of  Dublin. —  C.  F.  Keary,  The  Vikings  in 
Western  Chnstendom,  ch.  6. —  See,  also,  Noii- 
M.\N8:  8TH-9Tn  Centuries. 

A.  D.  1014.— The  Battle  of  Clontarf  and 
the  great  defeat  of  the  Danes. — By  a  revolu- 
tion which  occurred  in  the  year  1000,  Malachy 
II.  of  the  dynasty  which  had  reigned  long  at 
Tura,  was  deposed  from  the  chief  sovereignt}', 
and  Brian  Boromh  or  Boru,  of  the  royal  family  of 
Munster,  who  had  fought  his  way  up  to  master- 
ful power,  became  the  Ardrigh  or  over-king  of 
Ireland.  In  1014  Brian  was  called  upon  to  face 
a  great  combination  which  the  Danes  of  Dublin 
had  effected  with  their  fellow  Northmen,  includ- 
ing those  of  Denmark,  Norway,  Scotland  and  all 
the  isles.  It  was  the  Danish  intention  now  to  ac- 
complish completely  the  conquest  of  Ireland  and 
bring  their  long  struggle  with  its  Celtic  inhabi- 
tants to  an  effectual  close.     King  Brian  and  his 


countrymen  made  equal  exertions  on  their  side 
to  meet  the  attack,  and  the  great  battle  of  Clon- 
tarf, fought  on  Good  Friday  of  the  year  1014, 
gave  them  a  decisive  victory.  "Clontarf,  tiie 
lawn  or  meadow  of  bulls,  stretches  along  the 
crescent-shaped  north  siiand  of  Dublin  harbor, 
from  the  ancient  salmon  weir  at  Ballyboght 
bridgt',  towards  the  promontory  of  Howtli. 
Botli  horns  of  the  crescent  were  held  by  the 
enemy,  and  communicated  with  his  ships:  the 
inland  jioint  terminating  in  the  roofs  of  Dublin, 
and  the  seaward  marked  by  the  lion-like  head  of 
Ilowth.  The  meadow  land  between  sloped 
gently  upward  and  inward  from  the  beach,  and 
for  the  myriad  duels  which  formed  the  ancient 
battle,  no  field  could  present  le.'-s  poiitive  van- 
tage ground  to  combatants  on  either  side.  The 
invading  force  had  possession  of  both  wings,  so 
that  Brian's  army,  which  had  first  encamped  at 
Kilmainham,  must  have  cro.ssed  the  Liffey 
higher  up,  and  marched  round  by  the  present 
Drumcondra  in  order  to  reach  the  appointed 
field.  The  day  seems  to  have  been  decided  on 
by  formal  (•hallenge.  .  .  .  The  forces  on  both  sides 
could  not  have  fallen  .short  of  20,000  men.  .  .  . 
The  utmost  fury  was  displayed  on  all  sides.  .  .  . 
Hardly  a  noblj'  born  man  escaped,  or  sought  to 
escape.  The  ten  hundred  in  armor,  and  3,000 
othei-s  of  the  enemy,  with  about  an  etjual  num- 
ber of  the  men  of  Ireland,  lay  dead  upon  the 
field.  One  division  of  the  enemy  were,  towards 
sunset,  retreating  to  their  ships,  when  Erodar 
the  Viking,  perceiving  the  tent  of  Brian,  stand- 
ing apart,  without  a  guard,  and  the  aged  king 
on  his  knees  before  the  Crucifix,  rushed  in,  cut 
him  down  with  a  single  blow,  and  then  con- 
tinued his  flight.  .  .  .  The  deceased  hero  took 
his  place  at  once  in  history,  national  and  foreign. 
.  .  .  The  fame  of  the  event  went  out  through  all 
nations.  The  chronicles  of  Wales,  of  Scotland, 
and  of  Man ;  the  annals  of  Ademar  and  Marianus ; 
the  Sagas  of  Denmark  and  the  Isles,  all  record 
the  event.  .  .  .  '  Brian's  battle,'  as  it  is  called  in 
the  Sagas,  was,  in  short,  such  a  defeat  as  pre- 
vented any  general  northern  combination  for  the 
subsequent  invasion  of  Ireland.  Not  that  the 
country  was  entirely  free  from  their  attacks  till 
the  end  of  the  11th  century;  but,  from  the  day 
of  Clontarf  forward,  the  long  cherished  Northern 
idea  of  a  conquest  of  Ireland  seems  to  have  been 
gloomily  abandoned  by  that  indomitable  people." 
— T.  D  Arcy  McGee,  Popular  Hist,  of  Ireland, 
bk.  2,  ch.  6  (r.  1). 

Also  in  :  T.  Moore,  Hint,  of  Ireland,  ch.  21 
(e.  2). — See,  also,  Normans. — Northmen:  IOtu 
-13TII  Centuries. 

12th  Century. — The  great  tribes  and  king- 
doms and  the  ruling  families. — "  Ireland  was 
now  [immediately  before  Strongbow's  conquest] 
divided  into  four  confederations  of  tribes.  The 
O'Neils  held  Ulldia,  which  is  now  called  Ulster; 
the  O'Connors  Conacia,  or  Connaught ;  the 
O'Briens  and  the  M'Carthys  Mononia,  or  Mun- 
ster ;  and  the  3Iacmurronghs  Lagenia,  or  Leinster 
—  all  under  the  paramount  but  often-disputed 
rule  of  a  branch  of  the  Ulster  O'Neils.  The 
royal  demesne  of  IMeath,  the  appanage  of  the 
Ulster  family,  which  included  Westmeath,  Long- 
ford, and  a  part  of  King's  County,  was  sometimes 
counted  a  fifth  kingdom.  In  tlie  wild  north, 
O'Neil,  O'Donnel.  O'Kane,  O'llara,  O'Sheel, 
O'Carrol,  were  mighty  names.  On  the  northern- 
most peninsula,  where  tiio  Atlautic  runs  into 
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liOiigli  Foyle  iind  Lnupli  Swilly.  O'Do^'licrty 
rcipnc'l  supn'mc.  In  ("ontmuiflit,  O'Hoiirkc, 
O'Ki'illy.  O'krlly.O'FliiliLrty,  O'Miillcy.  ODowd, 
were  liJnls.  In'Meiith  end  Lcinstcr,  MacGcoge- 
lihiin,  O'FarrclI,  O'C-onnor,  O'Moorc,  O'Brenniui, 
Miicmurroujfli.  ruled.  In  Munster,  by  the  west- 
ern sliore,  MacCarthy  More  held  sway.  Mac- 
Cartliy  Ueagh  swayed  Uw  sonth,  by  the  pleas- 
ant waters  of  Cork  Hay.  O'Sullivan  Beare 
was  lord  of  the  fair  promontory  between  Bantry 
Hay  and  Kenniare  Hiver.  O'Mahony  reigned 
by  roaring  Wiiter  Bay.  O'Donoghue  was 
chieftain  by  the  liauntt'd  Killarney  Lakes. 
Mac.Mabon  ruled  north  of  the  Shannon.  O'Log- 
lin  looked  on  Galway  Bay.  All  Ireland,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  seaport  towns  where  the 
Danes  had  settled,  was  in  the  hands  of  Irish 
chiefs  of  old  descent  and  famous  lineage.  They 
quarrelled  amongst  themselves  as  readily  and 
as  fiercely  as  if  they  had  been  the  heads  of  so 
many  Greek  states.  Tlie  Danes  had  been  their 
Persians;  their  Ilomans  were  now  to  come." — 
J.  II.  McCarthy,  Outline  of  Irinh  Ilistorii.  ch.  3. 
A.  D.  1169-1175. — The  Anelo-Norman  con- 
quest.— "  The  conquest  of  Ireland  is  among  the 
most  important  episodes  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry 
II.  .  .  .  There  were  reasons,  besides  the  mere 
lust  of  conquest,  why  an  English  king  should 
desire  to  reduce  Ireland.  It  had  given  harbours 
and  recruits  to  the  Northmen  on  tlieir  expedi- 
tions; Irish  soldiers  had  fought  at  Brunan- 
beorh  [or  Hrunnanburgli]  agauist  Athelstanc; 
English  exiles,  like  the  sons  of  Harold,  repeated- 
ly lied  to  the  island,  and  awaited  the  opportunity 
of  reprisals  upon  their  own  government.  Irish 
pirates  infested  the  English  coasts,  and  carried 
off  prisoners,  whom  they  sold  as  slaves.  Ac- 
cordingly, William  the  Conqueror  had  meditated 
subjugating  Ireland,  if  he  lived  two  years 
longer;  William  liufus  once  declared,  as  he 
stood  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  that  he  would 
bridge  St.  George's  Channel  with  a  Heet  of  ships. 
But  It  was  reserved  for  John  of  Salisbury  to  ob- 
tain from  his  intimate  friend,  the  English  pope, 
Adrian  IV.,  a  grant  of  Ireland  to  the  English 
crown  [by  the  Bull  '  Laudabilitur ']  as  a  heredi- 
tary fief  (A.  D.  1154).  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  the 
dillleulty  of  invading  Ireland  seemed  greater 
than  any  profit  likely  to  result  from  it.  The 
king's  council  opposed  the  enterprise;  and  for 
some  years  the  project  was  suffered  to  sleep. 
But  the  wretched  disorders  of  Irish  politics  in- 
vited the  invader."  Diarmaid  MacMurchad, 
king  of  Leinstcr,  having  been  driven  from  his 
dominie  ;8,  "repaired  to  the  court  of  Henry  II. 
.  Aquitaine.  The  offer  to  hold  Ixiinster,  if 
I  i;;ury  would  reinstate  him,  as  an  English  fief, 
procured  Diarmaid  free  quarters  in  Bristol,  to 
which  he  speedily  returned,  and  letters  patent 
authorizing  any  English  subject  to  assist  him. 
Diarmaid  jiublished  these,  and  promised  large 
rewards  in  land  to  those  who  would  help  him  to 
win  back  his  kingdom.  The  most  powerful  ally 
whom  Diarmaid's  offers  attracted  was  Richard 
de  Clare,  surnamcd  Strongbow,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  distant  cousin  to  the  king.  .  .  .  Three 
other  adventurers  were  enlisted.  Two  of  them, 
Robert  Fitz-Stephen  and  JIaurice  PMtz-Gerald, 
were  sons,  by  different  fathers,  of  Nest,  a  Welsh 
princess;  the  third  was  Maurice  de  Prendergast. " 
In  May,  1169,  Fitz-Stephen,  with  a  small  follow- 
ing, crossed  the  channel  and  captured  Wexford. 
Some  other  successes  soon  enabled  Diarmaid  to 


make  peace  with  his  enemies  and  recover  his 
kingdom,  even  before  Strougbow's  expedition 
had  left  Wales.  "  Diarmaid  was  reinstated,  and 
EnglisJj  subjects  had  no  authoritT  to  carry  on 
war  on  their  own  account  in  Irelauil.  Strongbow 
accordingly  went  to  Normandy,  and  asked  per- 
mission to  push  the  advantages  gained.  01)tain- 
ing  fmly  an  ambiguous  answer  from  the  king,  he 
determined  to  consider  it  in  his  favotir,  and  went 
back  into  Wales  to  prepare  an  expedition.  In 
May,  A.  D.  1170,  he  sent  over  Raymond  le  Gros, 
Fitz-Stephen's  half  nephew,  as  his  precursor.' 
Raymond  defeated  the  Irish  with  great  slaugliter, 
in  a  battle  near  Waterford,  and  savagely  mur- 
dered seventy  prisoners.  "In  August,  A.  D. 
1170,  as  Strongbow  was  preparing  to  embark,  he 
received  an  explicit  order  from  the  king  not  to 
proceed.  Quietly  disregarding  it,  he  crossed 
with  a  little  army  of  1,200  men,  out  of  whom  200 
were  knights.  The  storm  of  Waterford  was  his 
first  exploit;  and  it  illustrates  the  Irish  archi- 
tecture of  the  times,  that  the  city  walls  were 
trenched  by  cutting  away  the  wooden  props  of  a 
house  that  was  built  into  them.  The  frightful 
carnage  of  the  storm  was  succeeded  by  the  earl's 
marriage  with  Eva  [daughter  of  King  Diarmaid], 
who  brought  a  kingdom  as  her  dower.  Then 
the  united  forces  marched  upon  Dublin."  The 
Danish  city  was  treacherously  stormed  in  the 
midst  of  a  negotiation,  and  "tlie  inhabitants  ex- 
perienced the  worst  miseries  of  the  conquered. 
Hasculf  [the  Danish  or  Norse  governor],  and 
Asgall,  king  of  the  Northmen,  escaped  on  board 
some  small  vessels  to  their  countrymen  in  the 
Orkneys."  The  next  year  Hasculf  reappeared 
with  60  ships  from  the  Orkneys  and  Norway  and 
laid  siege  to  Dublin.  He  was  defeated,  taken 
prisoner  and  killed;  but  another  fleet  soon  ar- 
rived and  Dublin  was  again  under  siege.  Re- 
duced to  a  desperate  strait,  the  small  garrison 
sallied  and  routed  the  besiegers;  but  mean- 
time Strongbow  had  lost  ground  elsewhere 
and  Dublin  and  Waterford  were  the  only  pos- 
sessions he  retained.  The  anger  of  King  Henry 
at  his  disobedience  caused  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers to  desert  him,  and  he  soon  found  it 
necessary  to  make  peace  with  his  offended  sov- 
ereign. Crossing  over  to  England,  he  succeeded 
in  winning  the  royal  pardon,  and  Henry  retunied 
to  Ireland  with  him,  to  assist  in  the  complet- 
ing of  the  conquest.  They  were  accompanied 
by  a  fleet  of  400  ships  and  some  4,000  men. 
The  ajipearance  of  the  king  was  followed  by  a 
general  submission  of  the  Irish  princes,  and  he 
made  a  royal  progress  to  Cashel,  where,  in  1172, 
a  synod  was  held  to  effect  the  Churcli  reforms 
which  were,  ostensibly,  the  chief  object  of  the 
conquest.  "The  court  held  at  Lismore  to  es- 
tablish order  among  the  English  settlers  is  better 
evidence  than  any  synod  of  the  real  objects  of 
the  conquest.  The  country  was  partiallj'  dis- 
tributed among  Norman  nobles;  but  as  the  Eng- 
lish conquest  of  Ireland,  more  rapid  than  the 
Norman  of  England,  had  been  effected  by  fewer 
men,  and  was  more  insecure,  the  changes  in  the 
property  and  laws  of  the  nation  were  propor- 
tionately smaller.  Mcath,  as  the  appanage  of 
royalty,  of  course  accrued  to  the  English  crown, 
and  itenry  assigned  the  whole  of  it  to  Hugh 
de  Lacy,  whom  he  made  justiciar)'  of  the  realm 
and  governor  of  Dublin.  The  object  of  this 
enormous  grant,  no  doubt,  was  to  balance 
Strongbow 's  power.     The  families  of  Desmond, 
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Ormoiul,  and  Vernon  received  other  cstiUrs. 
But  the  number  of  lliose  invested  wiis  small. 
.  .  .  The  sliwhtness  of  the  change,  no  doubt, 
mainly  contributed  to  the  readinos.?  with  which 
the  supremacy  of  the  English  crown  was  ac- 
cepted. In  April,  A.  I).  1172,  Henry  was  able 
to  return  to  England,  leaving  only  Ulster  behind 
him  nominally  unsubdued.  A  series  of  petty 
wars  between  Irish  chiefs  and  Norman  nobles 
soon  broke  out.  The  precarious  nature  of  the 
English  dominion  became  manifest;  and  Henry 
was  forced  to  publish  the  papal  grant  of  Ire- 
land, which  he  had  hitherto  suppressed.  At  last, 
in  A.  D.  1175,  Roderic  O'Connor  [king  of  Con- 
naught,  and  previously  recognized  over-king  of 
Ireland]  made  a  treaty  with  the  English  crown, 
and  agreed  to  render  homage  and  submission, 
and  a  tribute  of  every  tenth  hide,  in  return  for 
royal  rights  in  his  own  kingdom  of  Connaught. 
At  the  same  time,  the  limits  of  the  English  pale, 
as  it  was  afterwards  called,  were  defined.  This 
district,  which  was  immediately  subject  to  the 
king  of  England  and  his  barons,  comprised  Dub- 
lin with  its  appurtenances,  Meath,  Leinster,  and 
the  country  from  Waterford  to  Dungarvon.  .  .  . 
From  the  English  point  of  view,  the  kings  of 
England  were  henceforth  lords-paniiuount  of 
Ireland,  with  the  fee  of  the  soil  vested  in  them, 
and  all  Irish  princes  in  future  were  no  more  than 
tenants-in-chief.  From  the  Irish  point  of  view, 
the  English  kings  were  nothing  more  than  mil- 
itary suzerains  in  the  districts  outside  the  pale." 
— C.  H.  Pearson,  Jlint.  of  Eng.  during  the  Rirly 
and  Middle  Agca,  v.  1,  ck.  30. 

Also  in  :  Jlrs.  J.  R.  Green,  Henry  tJis  Second, 
eh.  8. — A.  G.  Richey,  Short  Hist,  of  the  Irish  Peo- 
ple, ch.  6-7.— W.  A.  O'Conor,  Hist,  of  the  Irish 
Penple,  hk.  2,  ch.  1-2.— T.  Jloore,  Hist,  of  Ireland, 
ch.  26-29.— F.  P.  Barnard,  ed.,  Stronglme' s  Con- 
quest of  Ireland :  From  Contemporary  Writers. 

I3th-i4th  Centuries. —  Under  the  Anglo- 
Norman  conquerors. —  "The  feudal  system  as 
established  in  Ireland  differed  in  important  re- 
spects from  that  existing  in  England.  It  is 
usual  for  Irish  writers  to  attribute  much  of  the 
sufferings  of  Ireland  to  the  misgovernment  of 
England  and  the  introduction  of  feudalism, 
whereas  most  of  these  evils  may  be  referred 
rather  to  English  non-government  and  to  the 
peculiar  anomalies  of  the  Irish  feudal  system. 
The  feudal  sj'stem  as  introduced  into  Ireland,  like 
most  other  uistitutions  imported  from  England, 
was  altered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain  all  its 
evils,  and  lose  all  its  advantages.  The  Crown  in 
Ireland  possessed  no  power  of  controlling  its 
vassals.  .  .  .  lu  Ireland  there  were  no  manor  or 
valuable  estates  that  the  Crown  could  appro- 
priate—  the  entire  country  had  to  be  conquered; 
and  as  the  Crown  did  not  assist  in  the  conquest, 
it  received  no  jiart  of  the  spoils.  Thus  we  fincl 
the  Crown  had  absolutely  no  demesnes  of  its 
own,  and,  being  deprived  of  any  militar}'  force 
of  its  own,  it  had  to  rely  upon  such  of  the  great 
feudal  vassals  as  might  remain  loyal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crushing  those  who  might  be  in  rebellion. 
The  inevitable  result  of  this  policy  was  to  kindle 
a  civil  war  and  excite  personal  feuds  in  the  at- 
tempt to  maintain  order.  .  .  .  We  have  thus  a 
feudal  system,  in  which  the  Crown  is  powerless 
to  fulfil  its  duties,  yet  active  in  preventing  the 
greater  nobles  from  exercising  that  influence 
which  might  have  secured  a  reasonable  degree 
of  order.     The  whole  energy  of  the  nobles  was 


turned  away  from  government  to  war ;  and  lost 
they  should  become  local  iiotentatis,  they  wen- 
allowect  to  degenerate  into  local  tyrants.  Hut 
what,  meanwhile,  had  become  of  the  Irish  na- 
tion? As  the  feudal  system  ignored  their  exis- 
tence, we  have  jiermifted  them  to  fall  out  of  our 
view;  but  they  still  existed,  and  still  were  politi- 
cally indepenitenf.  The  invaders  had  occupied 
the  flat  coiuitry,  suitable  for  the  operation  of 
their  forces,  and  the  original  inhatiitants  had  re- 
tired into  eiflier  the  mountainous  districts,  im- 
passiible  to  cavalry,  or  into  districts  proti^'cted  by 
the  bogs,  and  difficult  of  access;  nay,  even  in 
some  parts  of  the  island,  where  the  Normans 
were  not  in  force,  they  had  re-occupied  large 
portions  of  the  open  country.  They  did  not 
retire  as  disorganised  fugitives,  but  the  tribes 
retreated,  keeping  their  social  organisation  un- 
broken; and,  although  removed  from  theirorigi- 
nal  habitations,  still  preserved  their  social  iden- 
tity. The  remarkable  point  in  the  conquest  was, 
that  the  Celtic  population  was  not  driven  back 
upon  any  one  portion  of  the  kingdom,  but  re- 
mained as  it  was,  interpolated  among  the  new- 
arrivals.  .  .  .  The  Celtic  population  possessed 
no  definite  legal  position,  filled  no  place  in  the 
feudal  hierarchy,  and  was  in  the  eyes  of  the 
English  Government  hostile  and  alien ;  the  only 
exception  to  this  was  the  case  of  the  O'Briens, 
who,  though  not  actually  feudal  vassals,  had 
their  estjites  secured  l)y  a  charter,  and  five  Irish 
families,  through  some  unknown  reason,  v,'re  con- 
sidered as  the  king's  men  and  entitled  to  his  pro- 
tection ;  these  were  known  as  the  five  l)loo(ls,  who 
enjoyed  the  law  of  England  to  the  extent  of  the 
privUege  to  sue  in  the  kmg's  courts,  viz.,  O'Neill, 
O'MoIaghlin,  O'Connor,  O'Brien,  and  il'.Mur- 
rough.  .  .  .  The  Irish  in  Ireland  were  treated 
by  the  king's  courts  in  Ireland  as  an  alien  and 
hostile  nation;  an  Irishman  out  of  the  kings 
peace  could  not  l)ring  an  action  against  an  Eng- 
lishman. .  .  .  But,  tiiough  legally  ignored,  the 
Irish  tribes  could  not  be  politically  (lisregarded. 
The  English  Government  used  their  as.sistance  tf> 
repress  the  rebellions  of  insurgent  vassals.  .  .  . 
They  were  called  on  to  furnish  assistance  to 
the  English  armies,  and  on  many  occasions  we 
find  their  chiefs  summoned  by  writ  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  if  feudal  vassiils;  but  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  treated  depended  x.-pon  the  immediate 
objects  and  want  of  the  English  Government, 
and  the  general  course  of  conduct  pursued  to- 
wards them  was  such  as  has  been  previously 
stated.  .  .  .  We  thus  find  the  English  and  Irish 
races  hopelessly  at  variance,  and  it  would  .seem 
that  one  or  other  must  have  been  crushed  out  in 
the  contest;  but  such  was  not  the  result;  they 
both  survived,  and,  contrary  to  reasonabk;  ex- 
pectations, the  Irish  exhibited  the  greater  vital- 
ity. The  expulsion  of  the  English  colony  was 
an  effort  beyond  the  power  of  the  disunited  Irish 
tribes;  for  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  English 
settlement  the  power  of  England  was  ready,  by 
some  sudden  effort,  to  reassert  the  English 
supremacy.  But  why  did  the  Anglo-Normans 
wholly  fail  to  subdue  the  Irish'?  ...  1.  The 
large  extent  comprised  in  the  grants  made  to 
the  first  colonists  led  to  a  dispersion  of  the  Nor- 
man nobles  over  the  more  fertile  portions  of  the 
country.  The  English  colony  never  formed  one 
compact  body  capable  of  combined  action.  .  .  . 
2.  The  military  equipment  of  the  Normans,  and 
their  mode  of  carrying  on  war,  rendered  their 
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forrcs  wholly  incflidcnt,  wlicii.  IcaviiiK  •!»<'  Hut 
country,  tlnjy  aftcniptfil  to  pein'tnitc  tlie  fast- 
m!8.m'S  of  tlie  nntivo  tribes.  ...'•).  From  the  ab- 
wtKc  of  any  (rntnil  governnipnt,  civil  wars  con- 
tinually arose  Ix'twci-n  the  several  Norman  lords; 
tlniH  the  military  power  of  the  colonists  was 
frittered  away  in  dissensions.  ...  4.  The  Enjj- 
li.sh  Oovernment  continually  called  upon  the 
Irish  barons  for  aids  and  military  service;,  to  be 
employed  in  wars  elsewhere  than  ill  Ireland.  .  .  . 
5.  Slany  of  the  estates  of  tlie  Norman  nobles 
<leseended  to  heiresses  who  married  Enj^lishmen 
already  pf)S.se.ssing  estates  in  England:  hence 
anwe  ab.senteeism.  .  .  .  (i.  Even  the  lords  who 
resided  constantly  upon  their  Irish  estates  grad- 
ually lost  their  Norman  habits,  and  tended  to 
assimilate  them.selves  to  the  manners,  and  to 
adopt  the  languiige,  of  the  Irish." — A.  G.  Richey, 
iShoit  Hint.  .  f  the  Innh  J'eojile,  ch.  8. 

Also  in:  P.  W.  Joyce,  »s7/«;<  Hint,  of  Irehiml, 
7)^:{.— See,  also.  Palatine.  Thk  Irish  Coitntiks; 
and  Gkiiai.dinks. 

The  Celticizing  of  the  Anglo-Norman  ccn- 
querors. — "  Prior  to  experience,  it  wo\dd  have 
been  equally  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
modern  Englishman  would  adopt  the  habits  of 
the  Hindoo  or  the  Mohican,  as  that  the  liery 
knights  of  Normandy  would  have  stooped  to 
imitate  a  race  whom  they  des|)ised  as  slaves; 
that  they  would  have  Hung  awaj'  their  very 
knightly  names  to  assume  a  barbarous  equivalent 
[the  l)e  Burghs  became  Bourkes  or  Burkes,  the 
irSweeuies  had  been  Veres  in  England,  and  the 
^lun.ster  Geraldines  merged  tiieir  family  name 
in  that  of  Desmond. — Foot-noteJ;  antl  would  so 
utterly  have  cast  aside  the  commanding  features 
of  their  Northern  extraction,  that  their  children's 
children  could  be  distinguished  neither  in  soul 
nor  body,  neither  in  look,  in  dress,  in  language, 
nor  in  disposition,  from  the  CYits  whom  they  had 
subdued.  Such,  however,  was  the  extraordi- 
nary fact.  The  Irish  who  had  been  conquered 
in  the  field  revenged  their  defeat  on  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  their  conquerors ;  and  in  yielding, 
yielded  only  to  fling  over  their  new  masters  the 
subtle  spell  of  the  Celtic  dispo.sition.  In  vain 
the  government  attempted  to  stem  the  evil. 
Statute  was  passed  after  statute  forbidding  the 
'  Englishry '  of  Ireland  to  use  the  Irish  language, 
or  intermarry  with  Irish  families,  or  copy  Irish 
habits.  Penalties  were  multiplied  on  penalties ; 
lines,  forfeitures,  and  at  last  death  itself,  were 
threatened  for  such  offences.  But  all  in  vain. 
The  stealthy  evil  crept  on  irresistibly.  Fresh 
colonists  were  sent  over  to  restore  the  system, 
but  only  for  themselves  or  their  children  to 
be  swept  into  the  stream;  and  from  the 
century  which  succeeded  the  Conquest  till  the 
reign  of  the  eighth  Henry,  the  strange  phe- 
nomenon repeated  itself,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, baffling  the  wisdom  of  statesmen,  and 
paralysing  every  effort  at  a  remedy."  —  J.  A. 
Froude,  Ilhtory  of  England,  ch.  8  (».  2). 

A.  D.  I3i4-i3i'8.— Edward  Bruce's  invasion. 
—The  crushing  defeat  of  the  English  by  the 
Scotch  at  Banuockburn  (1314)  rekindled  a  spirit 
of  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  the  discontented 
chiefs  made  haste  to  solicit  aid  from  Scotland, 
off(;iing  the  sovereignty  of  their  island  to  Edward 
Bruce,  brother  of  king  Robert,  if  he  would  come 
to  their  help  and  conquer  it.  "By  consent  of 
king  Robert,  who  was  pleased  to  make  a  diver- 
sion against  England  upon  a  vulnerable  point. 


and  not,  p<'rhaps,  sorry  to  be  rid  <tf  a  rcstlesM 
si)irit,  which  iiecame  impatient  in  the  lack  of 
enqdoymcnt,  Edward  invaded  Ireland  at  the 
heml  of  a  force  of  fl,(»(M)  Scots.  He  fought  many 
battles,  and  gained  them  all.  He  became  master 
of  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  was  solemnly 
crowned  king  of  Ireland ;  but  found  himself 
amid  his  succe.s.ses  obliged  to  intreat  the  assis- 
timce  of  king  Robert  with  fresh  supplies;  for 
the  impetuous  Edward,  who  never  spared  his 
own  person,  was  cfiually  reckless  of  exposing  his 
followers;  and  his  successes  were  nnsfortuncs, 
in  so  far  as  tliey  wasted  the  brave  men  with 
whose  lives  they  were  purchased.  Robert  Bruce 
led  sui)pli('S  to  his  brothers  assistance,  with  an 
army  which  enabled  him  to  overrun  Ireland,  but 
without  gaining  any  permanent  advantage.  He 
threatened  Dublin,  and  jienctratcd  as  far  as 
Limerick  in  tlic!  west,  but  was  compelled,  by 
scarcity  of  provisions,  to  retire  again  into  Ulster, 
in  the  sjjring  of  1317.  He  shortly  after  niturned 
to  Scotland,  leaving  a  part  of  his  troops  with 
Edward,  though  probably  convinced  that  his 
brother  was  engaged  in  a  desperate  and  fruitless 
entcrpri-se.  .  .  .  After  his  brother's  departure, 
Edward's  career  of  ambition  was  closed  at  the 
battle  of  Dundalk,  where,  October  5th.  1318. 
fortune  at  length  faileil  a  warrior  who  had  tried 
her  patience  by  .so  nnmy  hazards.  On  that  fatal 
day  he  encountered,  against  the  advice  of  his 
ofticers,  an  Anglo-Irish  army  ten  times  more 
numerous  than  his  own.  A  strong  champion 
among  the  English,  named  John  Man  pas.  sin- 
gling out  the  person  of  Edward,  slew  him,  and 
received  death  at  his  hands.  ...  A  general 
ofHcer  of  the  Scots,  called  John  Thomson,  led 
back  the  remnant  of  the  Scottish  force  to  their 
own  country.  And  thus  ended  the  Scottish  in- 
vasion of  Ireland,  with  the  loss  of  many  brave 
soldiers."— Sir  W.  Scott,  Uist.  of  Scotland,  ch.  11 

("■  1). 

Also  in:  T.  IMoorc,  IIiKt.  of  Ireland,  v.  8,  ch.  36. 

A.  D.  1327-1367. — Oppressions  of  ^.he  reign 
of  Edward  III. — "Of  all  the  legislative  meas- 
ures of  this  period  the  most  notable  was  the 
Statute  of  Kilkenny,  passed  at  a  Parliament 
held  in  that  town,  in  the  last  year  of  the  decade, 
in  the  Lent  session  of  1367.  This  'famous,  or 
iufamous,'  enactment  gathered  up  into  one,  and 
recapitulated  with  additional  aggravations  and 
insults,  all  the  former  oppressive,  exasperating, 
and  iniquitous  ordinances  by  which  English 
legislation  for  Ireland  had  hitherto  been  dis- 
graced. .  .  .  Among  the  earliest  measures  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  was  a  statute  directed 
against  absenteeism,  obliging  all  Englishmen 
wiio  were  Irish  proprietors  either  to  reside  on 
their  estates  or  to  provide  soldiers  to  defend 
them.  But  this  enactment  was  unproductive  of 
good  results.  The  O'Neills  drove  the  colonists 
out  of  the  'liberty  of  Ulster,'  and  the  English 
De  Burghs,  so  far  from  helping  to  uphold  Eng- 
lish ascendency,  appropriated  to  themselves  the 
entire  lordship  of  Connaught,  made  common 
cause  with  the  native  tribes,  and  adopting  their 
dress,  language,  and  customs,  became  '  Ilibernis 
ipsis  Iliberniores,'  threw  off  their  allegiance  to 
King  Edward,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  King's  au- 
thority. Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  before  many 
years  of  this  reign  had  elapsed  more  than  a  third 
part  of  the  territories  of  the  Pale  was  again  in 
the  liands  of  its  original  possessors.  .  .  .  Ed- 
ward III.  inherited  the  barbarous  and  iniquitous 
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tnwlititms  of  English  rule  in  Ireliind,  but  he  ini- 

firoved  ujion  them.  He  ordered  all  his  otlleers 
n  tliat  country  wlio  hud  Irisli  estatcH  to  \h'.  re- 
moved aii<l  give  i)lnee  to  Englisliin<'n  willi  no 
Irisli  tie.s.  He  next  declared  void  every  grant  of 
land  in  Ireland  since  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  and 
mudc  new  grants  of  the  lands  thus  recovered 
to  the  Crown.  The  tendency  of  this  monstrous 
measure  was  to  create  two  more  antagonistic 
l)arti('s  in  Ireland,  destined  by  their  bitter  dis- 
sensions to  bring  about  the  result  that  ere  long 
'all  the  King's  land  in  Ireland  was  on  the  point 
of  passing  away  from  the  Crown  of  England,' — 
viz.,  the  'English  by  blood,' as  the  established 
settlers  were  called,  and  the  '  English  by  birth,* 
or  new  grantees.  Some  of  the  cldef  of  the  for- 
mer, in  despair  of  a  career,  or  even  of  a  quiet 
life,  at  home,  were  about  to  bid  good-bye  to 
Ireland  and  seek  their  fortunes  elsewhere,  when 
they  were  arrested  by  a  proclamation  making  it 
penal  for  any  English  subject  cai)able  of  bearing 
arms  to  leave  the  country.  .  .  .  The  '  English  by 
blood'  became  more  and  more  intimately  coii- 
nccted  and  identified  with  the  native  Irish,  and 
the  '  English  il)y  birth '  became  more  and  more 
powerless  to  maintain  the  English  ascendenc}' ; 
till  at  last,  in  1301,  the  King  determined  on 
sending  over  a  viceroj'  of  the  blood  royal,  and 
appointed  to  the  post  his  son  Lionel,  created 
shortly  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence,  whom  he 
had  married  to  Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  daughter 
and  representative  of  the  last  Earl  of  Ulster. 
Hut  though  Prince  Lionel,  on  his  arrival,  took 
the  precaution  of  forbidding  any  man  born  in 
Ireland  to  approach  his  camp,  his  position  soon 
became  so  critical  that  the  King  issued  writs 
commanding  all  the  absentee  Irish  lords  to  hasten 
to  Ireland  to  the  assistance  of  the  Prince,  '  for 
that  his  very  dear  son  and  his  companions  in 
Ireland  were  in  imminent  peril.'  The  next  step 
was  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny.  It 
re-enacted  the  prohibition  of  marriage  and  loster- 
nursing,  rendered  obligatory  the  adoption  of  the 
English  language  and  customs,  forbade  the  na- 
tional games  of  '  hurlingsand  quoitings,'  and  the 
use  of  the  ancient  Gaelic  code  called  the  Senchus 
Mor;  a  code  by  which  the  native  brehons,  or 
judges,  of  the  Irish  septs  had  decided  causes 
among  them  since  the  time  of  the  conversion  of 
the  race  to  Christianity  in  the  fifth  century."  — 
W.  Warburton,  Edward  III.,  Ath  decade,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  W.  Longman,  Life  aiuf.  Times  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  V.  2,  ch.  1.— T.  Lelund,  Hist,  of  Ire- 
land, hk.  2,  ch.  4-5  (".  1). 

A.  D.  1494.— Poynines'  Laws. —  During  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  "if  Ireland  had  au}'  prefer- 
ence for  either  of  the  great  contending  parties  in 
England,  it  was  .  .  .  for  the  House  of  York; 
and  from  this  cause  chiefly  sprang  the  change  of 
Henry  VII. 's  mode  of  governing  tlie  dependency 
which  on  ascending  the  throne  he  had  found  all 
but  severed  from  his  dominions.  At  first  he  liad 
thought  it  best  to  employ  the  native  nobility  for 
this  purpose,  and  had  chosen  for  Deputy  the  Earl 
of  Kildare  —  setting  him,  as  the  story  ran,  to  rule 
all  Ireland,  because  all  Ireland  could  not  rule 
him.  When,  however,  he  had  time  to  reflect  on 
the  dangers  springing  from  the  Irish  support  of 
Sinmel  and  Warbeck,  from  which  he  and  his 
dynasty  had  escaped  so  narrowl}',  lie  perceived 
the  necessity  of  bringing  the  country  under  a 
more  regular  government.  Accordingly  he  .sent 
over  in  1494  (at  the  time  when  Warbeck  was  pre- 


paring for  his  descent  on  England)  Sir  Edward 
Poynings  as  Lord  Dcputv,  a  statesman  and  com 
maiider  well  expericncetl  in  the  most  imi)ortanl 
alTairsof  the  time."— C.  E.  Moln-rly.  The  Earli, 
Tiidors,  ch.  0. —  After  some  military  operations, 
which  lie  found  to  Ik;  be.s(!t  with  treacheries  and 
didieulties,  the  new  Lord  Deputy  held  a  Parlia- 
ment at  Drogheda — "perhaps  thcf  hiost  memo 
rable  that  was  ever  held  in  Irehind,  as  certainly 
no  other  Parliament  in  that  country  made  laws 
which  endured  so  long  as  two  which  were  tlnii 
enact  I'd,  and  were  known  for  centuries  after- 
wards as  the  'Poynings  Ads.'  15y  the  first  of 
these  it  was  ordained  that  no  Parliament  should 
be  held  in  Ireland  in  future  until  the  king's 
Council  in  England  had  apjiroved  not  only  of  its 
being  suinmoiKHl,  but  also  of  the  Acts  which  the 
Lieutenant  and  Council  of  Ireland  proposed  to 
jiass  in  it.  Hj'  the  second  the  laws  enacted  be- 
fore that  time  in  England  wen;  extended  to 
Ireland  also.  Thus  the  Irish  legislature  was 
made  entirely  dependent  upon  England.  The 
Irish  Parliament  had  no  power  to  originate  any- 
thing, but  was  only  free  to  accept  or  (if" they 
were  very  bold)  to  reject  measures  drawn  up  by 
th(;  Irish  Council  and  approved  already  by  the 
king  and  his  Council  in  England  before  they 
were  submitted  to  di.scussion.  Little  as  this 
looks  like  iiarliainentary  government,  such  was 
the  state  of  subjection  in  which  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment remained  by  virtue  of  this  law  for  nearly 
three  centuries  later.  Almost  the  whole  time, 
that  is  to  saj",  that  Ireland  had  a  separate  Parlia- 
ment at  all  It  remained  in  this  manner  restricted 
in  its  action  by  the  legislation  of  Sir  Edward 
Poynings.  ...  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  Henry  VII.  merely  sought  to  do  in 
Ireland  what  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  he 
practically  did  in  England.  Legislation  was  not 
at  this  time  considered  to  be  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  a  Parliament." — J.  Gairdner,  Henry  tlie 
Seventh,  ch.  8. 

Also  in:  It.  Bagwell,  Irehind  Under  the  Tudors, 
ch.  8.— W.  A.  O 'Conor,  Hist,  of  tlie  Irish  People, 
bk.  2,  ch.  4,  sect.  7.— H.  Hallam,  Const.  Hist,  of 
Eng.,  ch.  18  (p.  3). 

A.  D.  1515. —  The  English  Pale  and  the 
Clans  and  Chiefs  beyond  it. — "The  events  on 
which  we  are  about  to  enter  require  for  their 
understanding  u  sketch  of  the  position  of  the  va- 
rious chiefs,  18  they  were  at  tliis  tijne  scattered 
over  the  islai.  d.  The  English  pale,  originally 
comprising  '  th  3  four  shires, '  as  they  were  called, 
of  Dublin,  Kild  ire,  Meath,  and  Uriel  or  Louth, 
had  l»een  shorn  down  to  half  its  old  dimensions. 
The  line  extended  from  Dundalk  to  Ardee;  from 
Ardee  by  Castletown  to  Kells;  thence  through 
Athboy  and  Trim  to  the  Castle  of  Maynooth; 
from  Maynooth  it  crossed  to  Claiue  upon  the 
Liffey,  and  then  followed  up  the  line  of  the  river 
to  Ballimore  Eustace,  from  which  place  it  skirted 
back  at  the  rear  of  the  Wicklow  and  Dublin 
mountains  to  the  forts  at  Dalkey,  seven  miles 
south  of  Dublin.  This  narrow  strip  alone,  some 
fifty  miles  long  and  twenty  broad,  was  In  any 
sense  English.  Beyond  the  bordei-s  the  common 
law  of  England  was  of  no  authority ;  the  king's 
writ  was  but  a  strip  of  parchment;  and  the 
country  was  parcelled  among  a  multitude  of  in- 
depenuent  chiefs,  who  acknowledged  no  sov- 
ereignty but  that  of  strength,  who  levied  tribute 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  pale  as  a  reward  for 
a  nominal  protection  of  their  rights,  und  as  a 
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(■i)iii|H'nMiti(in  for  ulistaiiiiiiK  from  th<'  pliiiKlcrof 
tiK'ir  fiiniiH.  .  .  .  Tlusc  cliicfs,  willi  their  dc- 
pendent  elans,  \v«n!  diHtrihnled  over  the  four 
provinces  in  the  followlnj;  order.  The  (Jcrul- 
ilineH,  the  ino.st  ])(iwerfid  of  the  remaining  N'or- 
nmns,  were  divided  into  two  hninehe.s.  The 
GeraiditMH  of  tlie  south,  under  tlie  KarJH  of  Des- 
mond, lield  IJineri(k,  Corii,  and  Kerry;  tlie 
(Jeraldines  of  Ii«'in.ster  lay  along  the  frontiers  of 
the  Kngli.sh  pale;  and  the  heads  of  the  house, 
the  Karls  of  Kildare,  wen;  the  feudal  superiors 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Knglisli  counties. 
To  the  Uullers,  Earls  of  Onnond  and  Ossory, 
lieliMiged  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  and  Ti|>|>erary. 
The  DeUurghs,  or  llourkes,  as  they  called  thern- 
uelves,  were  scattered  overOalway,  Uoseoninion, 
ami  the  south  of  Sligo,  occupying  tlie  hroad 
plains  which  lie  between  the  Shannon  and  the 
mountains  of  Conneniani  and  Mayo.  This  was 
the  relative  position  into  which  these  clans  liad 
lU'ttled  at  the  ('on(|nest,  and  it  had  been  main- 
tained with  little  variation.  The  north,  which 
had  fallen  to  tho  Lnciesand  the  ])e  Courcies,  had 
Ixen  wholly  recovered  by  the  Irish.  The  Lacies 
had  become  extinct,  'riie  Do  C'ourcies,  once 
Earls  of  Ulster,  had  migrated  to  the  south,  and 
were  reduced  to  the  petty  tief  of  Kinsale,  which 
tliey  held  undi  r  the  Desmonds.  The  Celtic 
chieftains  had  returned  from  the  mountains  to 
which  they  had  been  driven,  bringing  back  with 
them,  more  intensely  than  ever,  the  Irish  habits 
and  traditions.  .  .  .  The  O'Neils  and  O'Donnells 
had  spread  down  over  Ulster  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  pale.  The  O'Connors  and  O'CarroUs  had  re- 
crossed  the  Shannon  and  pushed  forwards  into 
Kildure;  the  O'Connor  Don  was  established  in  a 
castle  near  Portarlington,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  in  Ireland;  and  the  O'Carrolls  had 
seized  Leap,  an  ancient  Danish  fortress,  sur- 
rounded by  bog  and  forest,  a  few  miles  from 
Parsonstown.  O'Brien  of  Inchitmin,  Prince  — 
»s  he  styled  himself  —  of  Thomond,  no  longer 
contented  with  his  principality  of  Clare,  liad 
tlirown  a  bridge  across  the  Shannon  tlve  miles 
above  Limerick,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  enter 
Minister  at  his  pleasure  and  spread  his  authori- 
ty towards  the  south;  while  the  M'Carties  and 
O'Sullivans,  in  Cork  and  Kerry,  were  only  not 
dangerous  to  the  Earls  of  Desmond,  because  the 
Desmonds  were  more  Irish  than  themselves,  and 
were  accepted  as  their  natural  chiefs.  In  Tip- 
perary  and  Kilkenny  only  the  Celtic  reaction 
was  held  in  check.  The  Earls  of  Ormond,  al- 
though they  were  obliged  themselves  to  live  as 
Irish  chieftains,  and  to  govern  by  the  Iri.sh  law, 
yet  .  .  .  remained  true  to  their  allegiance,  and 
maintiiined  the  English  authority  as  far  as  their 
power  extended.  .  .  .  Wexford,  Wlcklow,  and 
the  mountains  of  Dublin,  were  occupied  by  the 
llighlaml  tribes  of  O'Bryne  and  O'Toole,  who, 
in  their  wild  glens  and  dangerous  gorges,  defied 
attempts  to  conquer  them,  and  who  were  able,  at 
all  times,  issuing  down  out  of  the  passes  of  the 
hills,  to  cut  off  communication  with  the  pale. 
Thus  the  Butlers  had  no  means  of  reaching  Dub- 
lin except  through  the  county  of  Kildare,  the 
home  of  their  hereditary  rivals  and  foes.  This 
is  a  general  account  of  the  situation  of  the  va- 
rious parties  m  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lOth  century.  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  leading 
families.  .  .  .  'There  be  sixty  counties,  called 
regions,  in  Ireland,' says  the  report  of  1515,  'in- 
habited with  the  king's  Irish  enemies.'"— J.  A. 


Froude,    /fint.   of  Hn;/.,  cli.  8  (r.  2).  —  See,  also, 
I'Ai-K,  TiiK  Evor.iHii. 

A.  D.  1535-1553-— The  reconquest  under 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  fall  of  the  Geraldines.— 
The  political  pacification  and  the  religious 
alienation.—  "'ro  Henry  VIII.  the  policy  which 
had  been  pursued  by  his  father  was  utterly  hate- 
ful. His  purpose  was  to  rule  in  Ireland  as 
thoroughly  and  elTeetively  as  he  ruled  in  Eng- 
land. .  .  .  The  Geraldines,  who  had  been  suf- 
fered under  the  preceding  reign  to  govern  Ire- 
land in  tho  name  of  the  Crown,  were  (piick  to 
discover  that  the  ('rown  would  no  hmger  stoop 
to  be  their  tool.  They  resolved  to  frighten  Eng- 
land again  into  a  (onviction  of  its  helplessness; 
and  the  rising  of  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald  fol- 
lowed the  usmil  fashion  of  Irish  revolts.  A 
nuirder  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  a  caj)turc 
of  the  city,  a  repulse  before  its  castle,  a  harrying 
of  the  Pale,  ended  in  a  sudden  disappearance  of 
tho  rebels  among  the  bogs  and  forests  of  tho 
border  on  the  advance  of  the  English  forces.  .  .  . 
Unluckily  for  the  Geraldines,  Henry  had  re- 
solved to  tak('  Ireland  seriously  in  hand,  and  ho 
had  ('roinwell  [Sir  Thomas]  to  execute  his  will. 
SkeHington,  the  new  Lord  Deputy,  brought  with 
him  a  train  of  artillery,  which  worked  a  startling 
change  in  the  political  aspe(!t  of  the  island.  The 
castles  which  had  hitherto  sheltered  rebellion 
were  battered  into  ruins.  .  .  .  Xot  only  was  the 
power  of  the  great  Norman  house  which  had 
towered  over  In'land  utterly  broken,  but  only  a 
single  boy  was  left  to  preserve  its  name.  With 
the  fall  of  the  Geraldines  Ireland  felt  itself  in  a 
master's  grasp.  ...  In  seven  years,  partly 
through  the  vigour  of  Skefflngton's  successor, 
Lord  Leonard  Grey,  and  still  more  through  tho 
resolute  will  of  Henry  and  Cromwell,  the  jiower 
of  the  Crown,  which  had  been  limited  to  the 
walls  of  Dulilin,  was  acknowledged  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Ireland.  .  .  .  Chieftain 
after  chieftain  was  won  over  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  indenture  which  guaranteed  him  in  the 
possession  of  his  lands,  and  left  his  authority 
over  his  tribt^smen  untouched,  on  conditions  of 
a  pledge  of  loyalty,  of  abstinence  from  illegal 
wars  and  exactions  on  his  fellow  subjects,  and  of 
rendering  a  fixed  tribute  and  service  in  war-time 
to  the  Crown.  .  .  .  [This]  firm  and  conciliatory 
policy  must  in  the  end  have  won,  but  for  the 
fatal  blunder  which  plunged  Ireland  into  re- 
ligious strife  at  the  moment  when  her  civil  strife 
seemed  about  to  come  to  an  end.  ...  In  Ireland 
the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  never  existed  among 
the  people  at  all.  They  accepted  the  legislative 
measures  passed  in  tlie  English  Parliament  with- 
otit  any  dream  of  theological  consequences,  or  of 
any  change  in  the  <loctrine  or  ceremonies  of  the 
Church.  .  .  .  The  mission  of  Archbishop  Browne 
'  for  the  plucking-down  of  idols  and  extinguish- 
ing of  idolatry '  was  the  first  step  in  the  long 
effort  of  the  English  Government  to  force  a  new 
faith  on  a  people  who  to  a  man  clung  passion- 
ately to  their  old  religion.  Browne's  attempts 
at  'tuning  the  pulpits'  were  met  by  a  sullen 
and  signiticant  opposition.  .  .  .  Protestantism 
had  failed  to  wrest  a  single  Irishman  from  his 
older  convictions,  but  it  succeeded  in  uniting  all 
Ireland  against  the  Crown.  .  .  .  The  population 
within  the  Pale  and  without  it  became  one,  '  not 
as  the  Irish  nation,'  it  has  been  acutely  said, 
'but  as  Catholics.'  A  new  sense  of  national 
identity  was  found  in  the  identity  of  religion. " 
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—J.  II.  Green,  Short  Hiat.  of  the  Eng.  Peoiil,;  rh. 
7,  wet.  8. 

Alkm)  IN:  R.  Bagwell,  Ireland  Under  the 
Tiidam,  v.  1,  ch.  O-l.").— M.  Iliivtrty,  l/ii<t.  of  Ire- 
land, rh.  80. 

A.  D.  1 559- 1 603. —  The  wars  of  Shane 
O'Neil  and  Hugh  O'Neil,  Earls  of  Tyrone.— 
The  League  of  the  Geraldines  and  the  Ulster 
Confederacy. —"Tlic  Hcfornmlion  bc>,'iin  umliT 
Henry  VIII.  was  curried  out  with  pitiless  de- 
terniiniition  under  Edward  VI.,  and  was  met  hy 
the  Catholics  with  iintlinehinj?  oj)p()siti()ii.  Un- 
der Mary  there  was  a  i)eri(ul  of  respite,  but  the 
strife  was  renewed  with  greater  llercM-ness  in  the 
succeedinj^  rei^n.  As  autheiitie  Irish  history  he- 
gins  with  St.  I'atrick,  so  with  Elizabeth  modern 
Irish  history  may  be  said  to  begin.  ...  At  her 
accession,  Elizabeth  was  too  much  .H'cupied 
with  foreign  complications  to  pay  much  lieed  to 
Ireland.  Trouble  first  began  In  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  feudal  laws  and  the  old  Irish  law  of 
Tanistry.  Con  O'Neil,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  hail 
taken  his  title  from  Henry  VIII.,  subject  to  the 
English  law  of  succession;  but  when  Con  died, 
the  elan  O'Neil,  disregarding  the  Engli.sh  prin- 
ciple of  hereditary  succession,  chos(!  Shane 
O'Neil,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Con,  and  the  hero 
of  his  Sept,  to  be  The  O'Neil.  Shane  O'Neil  at 
once  nut  himself  forward  as  the  champion  of 
Irish  liberty,  the  supporter  of  the  Irish  right  to 
rule  themselves  In  their  own  way  and  pay  no 
heed  to  England.  Under  the  pretence  of  govern- 
ing the  country,  Elizabeth  overran  it  with  u 
soldiery  who,  as  even  Mr.  Fronde  acknowledges, 
lived  almost  universally  on  plunder,  and  were 
little  better  than  bandits.  The  time  was  an  ap- 
propriate one  for  a  champion  of  Irish  rights. 
Shane  O'Neil  boldly  stood  out  as  sovereign  of 
Ulster,  and  pitied  himself  against  Elizal)eth. 
.  .  .  Shane  fought  bravely  against  his  fate,  but 
he  was  defeated  [A.  D.  1567],  put  to  flight,  and 
murdered  by  his  enemies,  the  Scots  of  Antrim, 
in  whose  strongholds  he  madly  sought  refuge. 
His  head  was  struck  off,  and  sent  to  adorn  the 
walls  of  Dublin  Castle.  His  lands  were  declared 
forfeit,  and  his  vassals  vassals  of  the  Crown. 
English  soldiers  of  fortune  were  given  grants 
from  Shane's  escheated  territory,  but  when  they 
attempted  to  settle  they  were  killed  by  the 
O'Neils.  Others  came  in  their  place,  under 
Walter  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  did  their 
best  to  simplify  the  process  of  colonization  by 
exterminating  the  O'Neils,  men,  women,  and 
children,  wherever  they  could  be  got  at.  After 
two  years  of  struggle  Essex  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  settlement.  But  other  colonizers 
were  not  disheartened.     Some  West  of  England 

£entlemen,  under  Peter  Carew,  seized  on  Cork, 
limerick  and  Kerry,  and  sought  to  hold  them  by 
extirpating  the  obnoxious  natives.  Against 
these  English  inroads  the  great  Geraldine  League 
was  formed.  In  the  reign  of  Mary,  that  boy  of 
twelve  whom  Henry  VHI.  had  not  been  able  to 
include  in  the  general  doom  of  his  house  had 
been  allowed  to  return  to  Ireland,  and  to  resume 
his  ancestral  honours.  Once  more  the  Geraldines 
were  a  great  and  powerful  family  in  Ireland." 
Defeated  in  their  first  rising,  "the  Geraldines 
and  their  companion  chiefs  got  encouragement 
in  Rome  and  pledges  from  Spain,  and  they  rose 
again  under  the  Earl  of  Desmond  and  Sir  James 
Fitzmaurice  Fitzgerald.  At  first  they  had  some 
successes.     They  had  many  wrongs  to  avenge. 


.  .  .  Sir  Francis  Cosby,  the  Queen's  representa- 
tive in  Leix  and  Olfaly,  had  conceiveil  and  exe- 
cuted the  Idea  of  preventing  any  further  possible 
rising  of  the  chiefs  in  thos«>  di.stricts  by  summon 
ing  them  and  their  kinsmen  Xo  a  great  banipiet 
in  the  fort  of  .Mullaghnmst,  and  there  massacring 
them  all.  Out  of  400  guests,  oidv  one  man,  u 
Lalor,  escaped  from  that  fea.st  or  blood.  .  .  . 
With  such  memories  in  their  minds,  the  tribes 
rose  in  nil  directions  to  the  Desmond  call.  .  .  . 
Elizubeth  sent  over  more  troops  to  Ireland  umler 
the  new  Lord  Deputy,  Sir  William  I'elhum,  who 
had  with  him  as  ally  Ormonde,  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Uutler,  henditary  foes  of  tiie  (}<'ral- 
dii\es,  and  easily  induceil  to  act  against  them. 
I'elhain  and  Ormonde  cut  theirway  over  Munstcr, 
reducing  the  province  by  unexampled  ferocity. 
Ormonilc  boasted  that  he  had  put  to  death  nearly 
6,000  disaffected  persons.  Just  at  this  moment 
some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Pale  rose,  and  rose  t(M) 
lute;  They  gained  one  victory  over  Lord  Grey 
lie  Wilton  in  the  puss  of  Glenmalure  (August, 
15H0].  .  .  .  Grey  Immediately  uliandoned  the 
Pale  to  the  Insurgents,  and  turned  to  Smerwick 
[A.  I).  1580],  where  some  800  Snanish  and  Italian 
soldiers  had  just  landed,  too  lute  to  be  of  any 
service  to  the  rebellion,  and  had  occupied  the 
dismantleil  fort.  It  was  at  once  blockaded  by 
sea  and  l)y  land.  In  (Jrey's  army  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Edmund  Spenser  both  held  com- 
mands. Smerwick  surrendered  at  discretion, 
and  the  prisoners  were  killed  by  Raleigh  and 
his  men  In  cold  blood.  Flushed  by  this  success. 
Grey  returned  to  the  Pale  and  carried  all  before 
him.  The  Geraldines  were  dLsheartened,  and 
were  defeated  wherever  they  made  a  stand.  .  .  . 
Munster  was  so  vigorously  laid  waste  that  Mr. 
Froude  declares  that  '  the  lowing  of  a  cow  or  the 
sound  of  a  ploughboy's  whistle  was  not  to  be 
heard  from  Valentia'to  the  Rock  of  Cushel.' 
Ilolinshed  declares  the  traveller  would  not  meet 
any  man,  woman,  or  child,  saving  in  towns  or 
cities,  and  would  not  see  any  beast;  and  Spenser 
gives  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  misery  of  the  in- 
habitants, '  as  that  any  stony  heart  would  rue  the 
same. "...  The  next  step  was  to  confiscate  the  es- 
tates of  the  rebellious  chieftains.  .  .  .  The  estates 
of  Desmond  and  some  140  of  his  followers  came 
to  the  Crown.  The  land  was  then  distributed  at 
the  cheapest  rate  In  large  tracts  to  English  nobles 
and  gentlemen  adventurers,  who  were  pledged 
to  colonize  it  with  English  labourers  and  trades- 
men. But  of  these  labourers  and  tradesmen  not 
many  came  over,  and  those  who  did  soon  re- 
turned, tired  of  struggling  for  their  foothold 
with  the  dispossessed  Irish."  During  all  this 
Geraldine  or  Desmond  rebellion  Ulster  had  re- 
mained quiet;  but  in  1594  it  began  to  show  signs 
of  disturbance.  "  Hugh  O'Neil,  the  grandson  of 
that  Con  O'Neil  whom  Henry  VIII.  hud  made 
Eurl  of  Tyrone,  had  been  brought  up  at  the 
English  court,  and  confirmed  In  the  lordship  of 
Tyrone  by  the  English  Government.  In  the 
brilliant  court  of  Elizabeth  the  young  Irish  chief 
was  distinguished  for  his  gifts  of  mind  and  body. 
When  he  came  of  age  he  was  allowed  to  return 
to  Ireland  to  his  earldom.  Once  within  his  own 
country,  he  assumed  his  ancestral  title  of  The 
O'Neil,  and  revived  all  the  customs  of  iu»iepen- 
deut  Irish  chieftains.  For  long  enough  he  took 
no  part  in  any  plots  or  movements  against  the 
Crown ;  but  many  things,  the  ties  of  friendship 
and  of  love,  combined  to  drive  him  into  rebellion. 
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,  .  .  Tyrone  in  thp  t-nd  consonUMl  to  ^\\v  ilic 
piiwcrfiil  Niipport  (if  liiN  name  itiid  lih  arnm  to  ii 
Hkilfully  plunni'l  confctlcriilionof  llic  trilxH.  On 
all  Hides  the  IHhIi  cliirfHcntcnd  into  tlir  iiisiirrcc- 
lion.  O'Ntil  was  (crtaiiily  flu;  niosl  forniiiialili; 
Irisli  leader  tiie  Kii^IIkI;  liad  vet  encountered. 
.  .  .  Victory  followed  vii,(iiy  (that  of  tlie  Yellow 
Ford,  l.WH,  heinK  tlie  <  lost  important).  In  a 
little  wliilc!  all  Ireland,  with  the  e.xccptioi  (.f 
I)ui>lin  and  a  few  garrison  towns,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels.  Ks.se.\,  and  the  largest  auny 
ever  sent  to  Ireland,  crossed  the  ('hannel  to  lojie 
with  hiin;  hut  Ksstix  niadt;  no  serious  move,  and 
after  an  interview  with  Tyrone,  in  whicli  ho 
promised  more  than  he  could  perform,  he  re- 
turned to  Kngland  to  his  death.  His  place  was 
taken  by  Lord  Mountjoy,  who,  for  all  his  love 
of  angling  and  of  Elizabethan  '  play-books,'  was 
n  stronger  man.  Tyrone  met  him,  was  defeated 
[at  Kinsale,  1001 1.  Kromtlmtliour  the  rebellion 
w)  )ver.  ...  At  last  Tyrone  was  compelled  to 
come  to  terms.  He  surrendered  his  estates,  re- 
nounced all  claim  to  the  title  of  The  O'Neil,  ab- 
jured alliance  with  all  foreign  powers,  and 
promised  to  introduce  English  laws  and  customs 
into  Tyrone.  In  return  he  received  a  free  par- 
don and  u  re  grant  of  his  title  and  lands  by  let- 
ters patent.  Kory  O'Uonnell,  Red  Hugh's  broth- 
er, also  submitted,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Tyrconnel.  Elizabeth  was  al- 
ready dead,  imd  the  son  of  Mary  Stuart  [James  I.] 
was  King  of  England  when  these  terms  were 
made ;  but  they  were  not  destined  to  do  much 
good." — J.  II.  McCarthy,  Outline  of  Inth  Ilint., 
ch.  4. 

Also  in  :  T.  D.  McGeo,  Popular  Hint,  of  Irc- 
laiul,  bk.  8,  eh.  3-11  (p.  1-2).— 31.  Ilaverty,  IliHt. 
of  Ireland,  ch.  32-35. —  R.  Bagwell,  Ireland  un- 
der the  Tudom,  v.  2.— T.  Leiand,  Hist,  of  Ireland, 
bk.  4,  eh.  l-,'5  (e.  2). 

A.  D.  1607-161 1.— The  flight  of  the  Earls 
and  the  Plantation  of  Ulster.— "With  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  terminated  the 
struggle  between  the  Tudor  princes  and  the  na- 
tive Celtic  tribes.  No  chieftain  henceforward 
claimed  to  rule  his  district  in  independence  of 
the  Crown  of  Enghind.  The  Celtic  land  tenure, 
the  Brehon  laws,  the  language,  customs,  and 
traditions  of  the  defeated  race  were  doomed  to 
gradual  yet  certain  extinction.  .  .  .  Before  Eliz- 
abeth was  laid  in  the  grave,  the  object  for  which 
during  so  many  years  she  had  striven  was  thus 
at  length  accomplished;  .  .  .  but  between  the 
wars  of  the  Tudors  and  the  civil  government  of 
the  Stuarts,  still  remain  (the  intermediate  link, 
as  it  were,  between  the  two)  the  fall  of  the  able 
man  who  had  created  and  so  long  conducted  an 
almost  national  resistance,  and  the  colonisation 
by  English  settlers  of  his  demesnes  and  the  ad- 
joining parts  of  Ulster." — A.  G.  Richey,  Sfiort 
Hint,  of  the  Irish  People,  ch.  20. — "Lord  Bacon, 
with  whom  ideas  grew  plentifully,  had  a  sug- 
gestion at  the  service  of  the  new  kmg  as  profita- 
ble as  the  '  princelie  policie '  which  he  taught  his 
predecessor.  He  was  of  opinion  that  a  great 
settlement  of  English  husbandmen  in  Ireland, 
able  to  guard  as  well  as  to  till  the  land,  would 
help  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  Crown.  Till 
this  was  done  Ireland  was  not  effectually  re- 
duced, as  Sir  Edward  Coke  afterwards  declared, 
'  for  there  was  ever  a  back-door  in  the  north. ' 
The  only  question  was  where  to  plant  them. 
O'Neill  and  Tyrconnell  had  proved  dangerous 


iidversaries;  they  itoHHesHcd a  fertile  territory,  and 
IIS  their  'loose  order  of  iidierilanee '  had  been 
duly  (hanged  into  'an  orderly  Hueeesslo'i,"  they 
were  cjuite  ripir  for  (onllscation.  But  they  had 
be(!n  oHteiitutiously  received  into  favour  lit  Iho 
(lost!  of  the  late  w.ir,  and  Home  decent  prelenco 
for  destroying  thein  so  soon  was  indispeii.saDli;. 
It  W)i'!  found  in  a  letter  eonveni<ii;ly  dropped  in 
the  precincts  of  Dublin  Castle,  disclosing  anew 
conspiracy.  Of  a  conspiracy  tliere  was  not  then, 
and  iuih  not  been  Hinei;  discovered,  any  evidence 
worth  recording.  The  h'tter  was  probably 
forged,  according  to  the  practise  of  tin;  times; 
but  where  so  noble  a  booty  was  to  1m!  distributed 
by  the  Crown,  one  can  conceiv(!  how  ill-liintd 
and  disloyal  any  doubt  of  their  treason  would 
have  appeared  at  the  Court  of  James,  or  of  the 
Lord  I)ei)uty.  They  were  i)roclaimed  traitors, 
and  fled  to  the  ("ontinent  to  solicit  aid  from  the 
Catholic  Powers.  Without  delay  James  and  his 
counsellors  set  to  work.  The  king  applied  to 
the  City  of  London  to  take  up  the  lands  of  the 
wild  Irish.  They  were  well  watered,  he  assured 
them,  plentifully  supplied  with  fuel,  with  good 
store  of  all  the  necessaries  for  m'ln's  sustenance; 
and  moreover  yielded  timber,  hides,  tallow,  can- 
vas, and  cordage  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 
The  ('ompanies  of  Skinners,  Fishmongers,  Hab- 
erdashers, Vintners  and  the  like  thereupon  be- 
came Absentee  Proprietors,  and  have  guzzled 
Irish  rents  in  city  feasts  and  holiday  excursions 
to  Ireland  from  that  day  to  this.  Six  counties 
in  Ulster  were  confiscated,  and  not  merely  tho 
chiefs,  but  the  entire  poi)ulation  dispossessed. 
Tho  fruitful  plains  of  Armagh,  the  deep  pas- 
toral glens  that  lie  between  the  sheltering  hills 
of  Donegal,  the  undulating  meadow  lands 
stretching  by  the  noble  lakes  and  rivers  of  Fer- 
managh, passed  from  the  race  which  had  pos- 
sessed them  since  before  the  redemption  of 
mankind.  .  .  .  The  alluvial  lands  were  given  to 
English  courtiers  whom  the  Scotch  king  found 
it  necessary  to  placate,  and  to  Scotch  partisans 
whom  he  dared  not  reward  in  England.  The 
peasants  driven  out  of  the  tribal  lands  to  burrow 
in  the  hills  or  bogs  were  not  treated  according  to 
any  law  known  among  civilised  men.  Under 
Celtic  tenure  the  treason  of  the  chief,  if  he  com- 
mitted treason,  affected  them  no  more  than  the 
offences  of  a  tenant  for  life  affect  a  remainder 
man  in  our  modern  practice.  Under  the  feudal 
system  they  were  innocent  feudatories  who 
would  pass  with  the  forfeited  land  to  the  Crown, 
with  all  their  personal  rights  undisturbed.  The  . 
method  of  settlement  is  stated  with  commenda- 
ble simplicity  by  the  latest  historian.  The 
'  plantators'  got  all  the  land  worth  their  having; 
what  was  not  worth  their  having  —  the  barren 
mountains  and  trackless  morass,  which  after  two 
centuries  still  in  many  cases  yield  no  human 
food  —  were  left  to  those  who  in  the  language  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  period  were  '  natives 
of  the  realm  of  Irish  blood,  being  descended 
from  those  who  did  inherit  and  possess  the  land.' 
Lest  the  frugality  of  the  Cells  should  enable 
them  to  peacefully  regain  some  of  their  posses- 
sions, it  was  strictly  conditioned  that  no  planta- 
tor  or  servitor  should  alienate  his  portion,  or  any 
part  thereof,  to  the  mere  Irish.  'The  confiscated 
territory  amounted  to  two  millions  of  acres.  '  Of 
these  a  million  and  a  half  says  Mr.  Froude, 
'  bog,  forest,  and  mountain  were  restored  to  the 
Irish.    The  half  million  acres  of  fertile   laud 
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wi-ro  M-ttUul  wltli  fiimilioH  of  HcofllHli  nn«l  Eiii,'- 
lisli  ProtrstiuitH. '  It  wiiH  ill  tliiH  initiiiiiT  tliut  tlx; 
fuiiious  !*liiiitutii)ii  of  I'IhIit  whs  fnuiKlcd." — Sir 
C.  (}.  DiilTy,  Hivd'»  Hyi'  ['i<  ir  ,>/ /liiih  //int.,  nr. 
eti.,  pp.  74- Vm  (i>r  lik.  1.  cA,  4, ';/""  Vounf/  tnlniid"). 
— "Tlie{'ltyof  I-orulmi  tiiul  takt-ii  in  Imixi  liiu 
Hftfit'iiM'nt  of  Dcrry,  wliicli  whh  now  to  lio  ru- 
l)nilt  under  tlic  nuniu  of  Londonderry,  luid  to 
givo  its  niiinc  to  tlic  county  in  wliicii  it  stooij 
and  widcli  imd  Idtiicrto  Iktu  itnown  as  tin' 
county  of  ('oleraine."— 8.  U.  Gardiner,  7/*W.  of 
Kiio.,  100:i-l(J42.  eh.  10  (r.  1). 

Alw)  in:  T.  I)"Arcy  MeGec,  I'opuhir  Hint,  of 
Irelaml,  lik.  0,  eh.  I  (/'.  2). — J.  Harrison,  The  Srot 
ill  UMer,  eh.  \i. — C-'.  V.  iMeehan,  Fata  and  For- 
tinwit  of  Jfiif/h  O'Neill,  Kdii  of  'fi/rone,  and  liury 
O'/JoNfl,  Kiirl  of  Tureonuii. 

A.  D.  i6as.  —  The  Graces  of  Charles  1.— 
(>u  the  ttccesHlon  of  Cliurles  I.,  "one  more  effort 
was  made  bv  tlie  Irish  gentry  to  persuade,  or 
rather  to  brflie,  tlie  (loverimieut  to  allow  tliein 
to  remain  undisturbed  in  tlie  possession  of  tluir 
property.  Tliey  offered  to  raise  by  voluntary 
assessment  the  large  sum  «)f  £120,000  in  three 
annual  instalments  of  £40,000,  on  condition 
of  obtaining  certain  Graces  from  the  King. 
These  Graces,  the  Irish  analogue  of  tlui  Peti- 
tion of  Highls,  were  of  the  most  moderate 
and  equitable  descriptio*  The  most  impor- 
tant were  that  undisturbt  possession  of  sixty 
years  should  secure  a  landed  propri(!tor  from 
all  older  clainjs  on  the  part  of  the  (Jrown,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Connaught  should  be  se- 
cured from  litigation  by  the  enrolment  of  tlieir 
patents,  and  that  Popish  recusants  should  bo 
permittecl,  without  tt'.l;ing  the,Oath  of  Su[)rem- 
acy,  to  jue  for  livery  of  their  estates  in  the 
Court  ('f  Arches,  and  to  practise  in  the  courts  of 
law.  The  terms  were  accepted.  The  promise 
of  the  King  was  given.  The  Graces  were  trans- 
mitted by  way  of  instruction  to  the  Lord  Dej)- 
uty  and  Council,  and  the  Government  also  en- 
gaged, as  a  further  security  to  all  proprietors, 
that  their  estates  sliould  be  formally  contlrnud 
to  them  and  to  their  heirs  by  the  ne.xt  Parlia- 
ment which  should  be  lield  in  Ireland.  The 
setjuel  forms  one  of  the  most  shi:!ueful  passages 
in  the  history  of  English  goveriunent  of  Ireland. 
In  distinct  violation  of  the  King's  solemn  prom- 
ise, after  the  subsidies  tliat  were  made  on  the 
faith  of  that  proiulse  had  been  duly  obtained, 
without  provocifion  or  pretext  or  excuse, 
Wcntworth,  who  liow  presided  with  stern  des- 
potism over  the  government  of  Ireland,  an- 
nounced the  withdrawal  of  the  two  principal 
articles  of  the  Grtces,  the  limitation  of  Crown 
claims  by  a  possession  of  sixty  years  and  the 
legalisation  of  the  Connaught  titles." — W.  E.  II. 
Lecky,  lli»t.  of  Eng.,  \Mt  Centun/,  eh.  0  (»'.  2). 

A.  D.  1 633- 1 639. — Wentworth's  system  of 
"Thorough." — In  the  summer  of  lO.'W,  Tiiomas 
Wentworth,  afterwards  Earl  of  Strafforfl,  was 
appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  "  It  was 
during  his  tenure  of  office  as  viceroy  that  he 
attempted  to  establish  absolutism  in  Ireland,  in 
order  that,  by  the  thereby  enlianced  power  of  the 
monarchy,  he  might  be  enabled  to  turn  the  sctde 
in  favour  of  a  despotic  government  in  England. 
And,  never  at  a  loss  in  the  choice  of  his  expedi- 
ents, he  contended  for  his  scheme  with  an  energy 
and  a  recklessness  characteristic  of  the  man. 
In  the  prosecution  of  his  ends,  he  treated  some 
of  the  most  influential  English  noblemen  resi- 


dent in  Ireland  with  the  utmost  indignity,  sim- 
plywithtlie  objcetof  iiitimi<laling  them!  at  Ihu 
oulsft,  from  any  fur(inr  opposition.  One  of 
them,  Lord  Mountnorris,  was  even  condcnmcd 
to  death  ou  a  charge  of  seditiim  and  mutiny, 
merely  for  having  made  use  of  a  disrespectful 
expression  with  reference  to  the  lortl  lieutenant, 
the  representative  of  the  sovereign.  .  .  .  Every 
longing  of  llu)  Irish  Protestant  Church  for  inde- 
|ien(lene«!  was  suppressed  by  Wenlworth.  Ac- 
eordingto  Ids  views,  supreme  autiinrity  in  Church 
matters  b<-longed  absolutely  an<l  uncondition 
ally  to  the  king,  lie,  therefore,  aboli.slied,  in 
KIlVl,  the  '  Irish  Articles,"  which  granted  some 
concessions  to  Puritanism,  and  which  had  been 
introduced  by  Archbishop  I'sher  in  the  reign  of 
.lames  I.,  and,  at  the  same  time,  Ik^  united  the 
Irish  Established  Church  indissolulily  with  that 
of  England.  Hut  above  all  things  he  considered 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  incrcfase  the  army,  which  had 
hitherto  been  in  a  disorganised  condition,  and  to 
put  It  in  a  state  of  complete  elUciency ;  in  order 
to  do  this,  however,  it  was  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  augment  the  revenue  of  Ww  Crown,  and 
in  pursuance  of  this  object  he  disdained  no 
means.  He  extorted  large  stuns  of  money  from 
the  Catholics  by  reminding  them  that,  m  case 
their  contributions  were  too  idggardly,  there 
still  existed  laws  against  the  l'a])ists  which 
could  easily  be  put  into  operation  again.  The 
City  of  London  Company,  which  some  years  be- 
fore had  effected  the  colonization  of  London- 
derry, was  suddenly  called  to  account  for  not 
having  fulfiUed  the  stioulations  contained  in  its 
charter,  and  condenme({  to  pay  a  fine  of  £70,000. 
In  the  same  spirit  he  ccuceived  the  idea  of  ob- 
taining additions  to  the  royal  exehe(iuer  by  a 
fresh  settlement  of  Connaught;  and,  accordingly, 
he  induced  the  Government,  regardless  of  the 
engagements  made  some  years  previously  at  the 
granting  of  the  '  graces,'  to  re-assert  the  claims 
it  had  formerly  advan(j^'d  to  the  possession  of 
this  province.  And  now,  as  in  the  worst  days  of 
James  I.,  there  again  prevailed  the  old  system 
of  investigation  into  the  validity  of  the  titles  by 
which  the  landed  gentry  of  Connaught  hclil 
their  estates.  Such  persons  as  were  practised  in 
disinterring  these  unregistered  titles  were  looked 
upon  with  favour,  and  as  a  means  of  inciting  to 
more  vigorous  eilorts,  a  prenuum  of  20  per  cent, 
on  the  receipts  realized  during  the  first  year  by 
the  confiscation  of  jiroperty  thus  imperfectly 
registered  was  guaranteed  to  the  presidents  of 
the  commission.  With  a  cynical  frankness, 
Wentwortli  declared  that  no  money  was  ever 
so  judieioi!  ly  expended  as  this,  for  now  the 
people  entered  into  the  business  with  as  much 
ardour  and  assiduity  as  if  it  were  their  own 
private  concern.  .  .  .  The  collective  titles  of  the 
I)rovince  of  Connaught  were  at  the  unlimited 
disposal  of  the  lord-lieutenant;  and,  although, 
notwith.standing  this  residt,  he,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, recoiled  from  the  final  act,  and  shrank  from 
ejecting  the  present  owners,  and  resettling  the 
province,  it  was  not  from  any  conscientious 
scruples  that  he  refrained  from  taking  this  last 
decisive  step;  to  the  man  whose  motto  was 
'Thorough,' such  scruples  were  unknown.  .  .  . 
Practical  considerations  alone  .  .  .  induced 
Wentworth  to  pause  in  the  path  upon  which 
he  had  entered.  Just  at  that  time  the  Crown 
was  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Puritanism  in 
Scotland,  while,  in   England,  the  attempts  of 
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•Charles  to  make  his  rule  absolute  had  produced 
a  state  of  public  feeling  wlii(;h  was  in  the  hijjh- 
est  degree  critical.  ...  In  view  of  these  con- 
siderations, therefore,  StralTord  postponed  ihe 
colonization  of  tiie  western  province  to  a  nior 
favourable  sea.son.  While  we  turn  with  jus- 
abhorrence  from  the  contemplation  of  tlie  reck- 
less and  despotic  acts  of  this  remarkable  man. 
we  must  not,  on  the  other  hand,  fail  to  acknowl- 
edge that  his  aiiniinistration  has  features  wliich 
present  a  brighter  aspect.  ...  In  the  exercise 
of  a  certain  toleration,  dictated,  it  is  true,  only 
by  policy,  he  declined  to  meddle  directly  in  the 
religious  affairs  of  the  Catholics.  His  greatest 
merit,  however,  consists  in  having  advanced  the 
material  .  ">  ''ng  of  the  country.  He  took  a 
lively  interes)  agriculture  and  cattle-rearing, 
and  by  causing  ine  rude  and  anti(iuated  methods 
of  husbandry  which  prevailed  among  the  Irish 
agriculturalists  to  be  sui)erseded  by  more  modern 
appliances,  he  contributed  very  materially  to  the 
advancement  of  this  branch  of  industry.  He 
also  larg  'y  encouraged  navigation,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  number  of  Irish  ships  in- 
creased from  year  to  year;  and  although  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  he  endeavoured  to  suppress 
the  trade  in  woollen  cloth,  from  an  apprehension 
that  it  might  come  into  dangerous  competition 
with  English  manufactures,  he,  nevertheless, 
sought  to  compensate  the  Irish  in  other  ways, 
and  the  development  of  the  Irish  linen  industry 
in  the  north  was  essentially  his  work.  .  .  .  The 
Irish  revenue  annually  increased,  and  the  cus- 
toms returns  alone  were  trebled  during  the 
administration  of  Lord  Strafford.  He  was,  ac- 
cordingly, in  a  position  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  his  royal  Juaster  a  standing  army  of  9,000 
men.  ...  It  was,  therefore,  no  idle  boast,  but 
a  statement  in  strict  accordance  with  the  truth, 
which  he  niuuc  when  writing  to  Archbishop 
Laud  on  16th  December,  1634:  '  I  can  now  say 
that  the  king  is  here  as  truly  absolute  as  any  sov- 
ereign in  the  world  can  be.'  " — li.  Hassencamp, 
Hist,  of  Ireland,  ch.  3.  —  "Of  all  the  suggesters 
of  the  infamous  counsels  of  Charles,  Laud  and 
Wentworth  were  the  most  sincere: — Laud,  from 
the  intense  faith  with  which  he  looked  forward 
to  the  possible  supremacy  of  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  and  to  which  he  was  bent  upon  going, 
'thorough',  through  every  obstacl'*;  —  Went- 
worth, from  that  strong  sense,  with  which  birth, 
and  education  had  perverted  his  genius,  of  the 
superior  excellence  of  despotic  rule.  .  .  .  The 
letters  which  passed  between  them  partook  of  a 
iaore  intimate  character,  in  respect  of  the  avowal 
of  ulterior  designs,  than  either  of  them,  prob- 
ably, chose  to  avow  elsewhere.  .  .  .  Laud  had 
to  regret  his  position  in  England,  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  Irish  deputy.  'My  lord,'  he 
writes  to  Wentworth,  speaking  of  the  general 
affairs  of  church  and  state,  '  to  speak  freely,  you 
may  easily  promise  more  in  either  kind  than  I 
can  perform:  for,  as  for  the  church,  it  is  so 
"bound  up  in  the  forms  of  the  common  law,  that 
it  is  not  po88il)le  for  me,  or  for  any  man,  to  do 
that  good  which  he  would,  or  is  bound  to  do. 
.  .  .  And  for  the  state,  indeed,  my  lord,  I  am 
for  Thorough ;  but  I  see  that  both  thick  and  thin 
stays  somebtxly,  where  I  conceive  it  should  not; 
and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  thorough  alone. ' 
.  .  .  Every  new  act  of  despotism  whicli  struck 
terror  into  Ireland  shot  comfort  to  the  heart  of 
Laud.     '  Aa  for  my  marginal  note,'  exclaims  the 


archbishop,  '  I  see  you  deciphered  it  well,  and  I 
see  you  make  use  of  it  too,  —  do  so  still;  thorow 
and  thorow.  Oh  that  I  were  where  I  might  go 
so  too!  but  I  am  shackled  between  delays  and 
uncertainties.  You  have  a  great  deal  of  honour 
here  for  your  proceedings.  Go  on  a  God's 
name ! '  And  on  Wentworth  went,  stopping  at 
no  gratuitous  quarrel  that  had  the  slightest 
chance  of  pleasing  the  archbishop,  even  to  the 
demolishing  tiie  family  tomb  of  the  earl  of 
Cork, — since  his  grace,  among  his  select  ecclesi- 
astical researches,  had  discovered  that  the  spot 
occupied  by  my  lord  of  Cork's  family  monu- 
ments, was  precisely  that  spot  upon  which  the 
communion-table,  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
heaven,  ought  to  stand! " —  li.  Browning,  Thomas 
Wentirorth  (Eminent  British  Statesmen,  t\  2, — 
published  vnder  the  name  of  John  Forster). 

Also  in:  S.  11.  Gardiner,  The  First  Two  Stuarts 
and  the  Puritan  lievolution,  ch.  5,  sect.  4. — The 
same,  Ilist.  ofEnr/.,  ch.  76  (v.  8)  and  90  (v.  9).  — 
W.  A.  O'Conor,  Jlist.  of  the  Irish  People,  v.  a,  bk. 
3,  ch.  1.  —  T.  Wright,  Hist,  of  Ireland,  bk.  4,  ch. 
22-24.  —  T.  Leland,  Hist,  of  Ireland,  bk.  5,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1641. — The  Catholic  rising  and  al- 
leged  Massacres  of  Protestants. — "The  gov- 
ernment which  Strafford  had  established  in  Ire- 
land fell  with  him,  the  office  of  viceroy  was 
entrusted  to  some  of  the  judges,  and  shorn  of 
the  powers  which  gave  it  authority  over  the 
whole  country.  The  Irish  army,  which  had  been 
formed  with  so  much  difficulty,  and  maintained 
in  spite  of  so  much  opposition,  was  disbanded 
without  any  attention  being  vouchsafed  to  the 
King's  V  ish  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  Spanish  8er"':e.  .  .  .  LTnder  the  influence  of 
events  in  England,  government  based  on  pre- 
rogative and  on  its  connexion  with  the  English 
hierarchy,  as  it  had  existed  in  Ireland  since  Eliza- 
beth's time,  fell  to  the  groiuid.  This  revolution 
however  might  entail  important  results.  The 
Irish  people  was  Catholic :  while  the  Protestant 
settlers  were  split  into  two  hostile  factions,  and 
thereby  the  highest  authority  in  the  land,  which 
bore  a  really  Protestant  character,  was  syste- 
matically weakened  and  almost  destroyed,  tlie 
thought  of  ridding  themselves  of  it  altogethei 
was  sure  to  arise  in  the  nation.  The  steed,  never 
completely  broken  in,  felt  itself  suddenly  free 
from  the  tight  rein  which  hitherto  it  had  unwill- 
ingly obeyed.  ...  It  was  the  common  object  of 
all  Catholics,  alike  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  of  Celtic 
origin,  to  restore  to  the  Catholic  Church  the  pos- 
session of  the  goods  and  houses  that  had  been 
taken  from  her,  and  above  all  to  put  an  end  to 
the  colonies  established  since  James  I.  in  which 
Puritan  tendencies  prevailed.  The  Catholics  of 
the  old  settlements  were  as  eag'^r  for  this  as  the 
natives.  The  idea  originated  in  a  couple  of  chiefs 
of  old  Irish  extraction,  Roger  O'Morc  and  Lord 
Macguire,  who  had  been  involved  in  Tyrone's 
ruin,  but  were  connected  by  marriage  with  sev- 
eral English  fanulies.  The  first  man  whom 
O'More  won  over  was  Lord  Mayo,  the  most 
powerful  magnate  of  old  English  descent  in 
Connaught.  of  the  house  of  De  Burgh.  .  .  .  The 
best  military  leader  in  the  confederacy,  Col. 
Plunkett,  was  a  Catholic  of  old  English  origin. 
.  .  .  Among  the  natives  the  most  notable  person- 
age was  Phelim  O'Neil,  who,  after  having  been 
long  in  England,  and  learning  Protestantism 
there,  on  his  return  to  Ireland  went  back  to  the 
old  faith  and  the  old  customs :  he  was  reckoned 
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the  rightful  heir  of  Tyrone,  and  possessed  un- 
bounded popular  inihieiice.  Tlie  plan  for  which 
the  Catholics  of  both  Irish  and  English  extrac- 
tion now  united  was  a  very  far-reuching  one.  It 
involved  making  the  Catholic  religion  altogether 
dominant  in  Ireland:  even  of  the  old  nobility 
none  but  the  Catholics  were  to  be  tolerated :  all 
the  lands  that  liad  been  seized  for  the  new  settle- 
ments were  to  l)e  given  back  to  the  previous 
possessors  or  their  heirs.  In  each  district  a  dis- 
tinguished family  was  to  bo  answerable  for  order, 
and  to  maintain  an  armed  force  for  the  purpose. 
They  would  not  revolt  from  the  King,  but  still 
would  leave  him  no  real  share  in  the  govem- 
mcnt.  Two  lords  jiistices,  both  Catholic,  one  of 
Irish,  the  other  of  old  English  family,  were  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  government.  .  .  .  The  prepa- 
rations were  made  in  profound  silence:  a  man 
could  travel  across  the  country  witho\it  perceiv- 
ing any  stir  or  uneasiness.  But  on  the  appointed 
day,  Oct.  23,  the  day  of  St.  Ignatius,  the  insur 
rection  everywhere  broke  out."  Dublin  was 
saved,  by  a  disclosure  of  the  plot  to  the  govern- 
ment, on  the  evening  of  the  32d,  by  a  Protestant 
Irishman  who  had  gained  knowledge  of  it. 
"Several  other  places  also  held  out,  as  London- 
derry and  Carrickfergus,  and  afforded  places  to 
which  the  Protestants  might  fly.  But  no  one 
can  paint  the  rage  and  cruelty  which  was  vented, 
far  and  wide  over  the  land,  upon  the  unarmed 
and  defenceless.  Many  thousands  perished :  their 
corpses  filled  the  land  and  served  as  food  for  the 
kites.  .  .  .  Religious  abhorrence  entered  into  a 
dreadful  league  with  the  fury  of  national  hatred. 
The  motives  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  and  of  the 
night  of  St.  Bartholomew  were  united.  Sir 
Phelim,  who  at  once  was  proclaimed  Lord  and 
Master  in  Ulster,  with  the  title  oi  the  native 
princes,  as  Tyrone  had  been,  and  w)io  in  his 
proclamations  assumed  the  tone  of  a  sovereign, 
was  not  at  all  the  man  to  check  these  cruelties. 
.  .  .  With  all  this  letting  loose  of  ancient  bar- 
barism there  was  still  some  holding  back.  The 
Scottish  settlements  were  spared,  although  they 
were  the  most  hated  of  all,  for  fe:ir  of  incurring 
the  hostility  of  the  Scottish  as  well  as  of  the 
English  nation.  Immediatelv  there  was  a  rising 
in  the  five  counties  of  the  old  English  Pale:  the 
gentry  of  Louth,  under  the  leadersliip  of  he 
sherili,  took  the  side  of  tlie  rebels.  The  younger 
men  of  Meath  assembled  on  the  Boyne,  and  com- 
menced hostilities  against  the  Protestants:  so 
completely  had  their  religious  sympathies  pre- 
vailed over  their  patriotism." — L.  Von  Ranke, 
Hist,  of  Eng.,  nth  Century,  hk.  8,  ch.  7  (b.  2).— 
' '  Somi'  reference  to  the  notorious  story  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  1641  is  required,  not  because  the  account 
of  it  is  true  and  is  a  part  of  history,  nor  because 
it  is  false  and  needs  refutation,  but  because  it  is 
a  State  fiction,  a  falsehood  with  a  purpose,  and 
as  such  deserves  mention  as  mucli  as  the  levying 
of  troops  or  the  passing  of  laws.  The  record  of 
the  period  is  not  the  history'  of  a  massacre,  but 
of  the  deliberate  invention  of  a  massacre.  .  .  . 
No  word  of  massacre  luid  been  heard  of  in  the 
first  State  document  that  referred  to  the  so-called 
rebellion.  The  Catholic  lords  of  the  Pale  would 
never  have  imited  their  names  and  fortunes  with 
those  of  murderers.  .  .  .  The  roj'alists  again  and 
again  urged  in  their  treaties  with  their  opponents 
that  an  in  vestigaticm  of  the  cruelties  committed  on 
both  sides  should  be  made,  and  the  proposal  was 
always  absolutely   refused." — W.   A.   O'Conor, 
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Hixt.  of  the  Irish  Peopk,  bk.  3,  ch.  1,  sect.  5  (p.  2). 
— "  There  were  few  places  of  strength  in  Ulster 
which  had  not  fallen  bj-  the  end  of  the  first  week 
into  the  hands  of  the  insi"  ents.  Sir  Phelim 
O'Neill  already  found  himseii  at  the  head  of  some 
30,000  men,  as  yet  of  course  undisciiilincd,  and 
but  few  of  them  (-ftleiently  arme<l ;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  such  an  irregular  multitude, 
with  wild  passions  let  loose,  and  so  many  »vrongs 
and  insults  to  be  avenged,  could  have  been  en- 
gaged in  scenes  of  war,  even  so  long,  without 
committing  some  deeds  of  blood  which  the  laws 
of  regular  warfare  would  not  sanction.  .  .  .Life 
was  taken  in  some  few  instances  where  the  act 
deserved  the  name  of  murder;  but  the  oases  of 
this  nature,  on  the  Irish  side,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rebellion,  were  isolated  ones;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  imjust  and  false  than  to 
describe  the  outbreak  of  this  war  as  a  '  mas- 
sacre'."—M.  I  la  verty,  imt.  of  Ireland,  ch.  37.— 
"This  [Sir  Wm.  Petty's]  estimate  of  37,000  Prot- 
estants siippo.sed  to  have  bci  ii  murdered  makes 
no  allowance  for  those  who  escaped  to  England 
and  Scotlnnd,  and  never  returned  to  Ireland.  It 
seems  to  me  more  likely  that  about  27,000  Prot- 
estants were  m .irdcred  by  the  sword,  gun,  rope, 
drowning,  &c.,  in  the  first  three  or  four  years  of 
the  rebellion.  The  evidence  of  the  depositions, 
after  deducting  all  doubtful  exaggerations,  leaves 
little  doid)t  that  the  number  so  destroyed  could 
hardly  have  been  less  than  25,000  at  all  events. 
But  the  truth  is  that  no  accurate  estimate  is 
possible.  After  the  Portnaw  massacre  the  Prot- 
estants, especialljr  the  Scotch,  took  an  awful 
vengeance  on  their  enemies.  Henceforward  one 
side  vied  in  cruelty  with  the  other." — M.  Hick- 
son,  Ireland  in,  the  Mth  Century,  introd.,  p.  163. 

Also  in:  T.  Carte,  Life  of  James,  Duke  of 
Ormond,  bk.d{ch.  1-2).— W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Hist,  of 
Enfi.,  \%th  Century,  \.  6  (r.  2).— T.  Leland,  Hist, 
of  Ireland,  hk.  5,  ch.  3-4  (r.  3). 

A.  D.  1643. — The  king^  makes  Peace  with 
the  rebels.  See  En.^land:  A.  D.  1643  (June— 
Septembeh). 

A.  D.  1645.  —  King  Charles'  treaty  with 
the  Catholics.  See  Enoland:  A.  I).  1645 
(June — Deckmheu). 

A.  D,  1646-1649. — The  Rebels  become  Roy- 
alists.— "  The  truce  [offered  by  King  Charles  to 
the  rebels  in  1643]  appear.";  to  have  been  well  ob- 
served by  each  party,  and  resulted  in  a  treaty  of 
peace  which  was  signed  in  July,  1646,  by  whicli 
the  Roman  Catholics  obtained  every  demand 
which  they  put  forward.  This  peace  was  never- 
theless at  once  broken,  and  Ormond  (wiio  had 
been  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  in  January, 
1643)  was  closely  besieged  in  Dublin  by  a  force, 
lieaded  by  Cardmal  Rinuccini,  the  Papal  Nuncio, 
who  had.  assumed  the  command  of  the  Irish 
Catholics.  Finding  himself  in  so  dangerous  a 
position,  Ormond,  by  express  direction  from  the 
king,  offered  his  submission  to  the  English  Par- 
liament, to  whom  he  surrendered  Dublin,  Dro- 
gheda,  Dundalk,  and  such  other  garrisons  as 
remained  in  his  hands.  This  transaction  was 
completed  on  the  25th  of  July,  1647,  when 
Colonel  Jones  took  conunand  of  Dublin  for  the 
Parliament,  and  was  made  by  them  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  Ireland;  his  total  force  however 
amounted  to  but  5,000  men.  The  war  now  con- 
tinued with  varying  success,  the  commanders 
for  the  Parliament  being,  in  ad<iition  to  Jones, 
Monk  in  Ulster  and  Lord  Inchiquin  in  Munster. 
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The  liittcr  in  1648  joined  Ormoml,  who  in  Scp- 
tt-niher,  upon  the  invitution  of  tlie  Catholics,  re- 
turned to  Irelund,  the  Papal  Nuncio  having  been 
driven  from  the  country  by  his  own  party,  who 
were  alienated  from  Inm  by  his  folly  and  inso- 
lence. At  the  end  of  1648  there  were  therefore 
two  parties  in  Ireland ;  the  Parliamentary,  which 
had  been  the  English,  holding  Dublin  and  a  few 
garrisons,  and  the  Catholics,  who,  formerly 
rebels,  were  now  lield  as  Roytdists,  and  whose 
new  leader  Ormond,  on  the  death  of  Charles 
I.,  proclaimed  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  16th 
of  February,  1640,  at  Carrick,  as  King  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Frnnce,  and  Ireland.  The  Eng- 
lish Parliament  now  at  last  resolved  to  put 
an  end  to  disorder  in  Ireland,  and  with  this 
object,  in  March,  1640,  appointed  Cromwell 
to  the  supreme  command."  Before  Cromwell 
arrived  in  Ireland,  however,  the  Irish  Royal- 
ists had  reduced  every  garrisoned  place  except 
Dublin  and  Londonderry,  defeating  Monk,  who 
held  Dundalk,  but  being  defeated  (Aug.  2)  by 
Jones  when  they  laid  siege  to  the  capital.  Though 
fought  at  the  gates  of  Dublin,  this  was  called 
the  battle  of  R^ithmines.  Ormond  retreated  with 
a  loss  of  4,000  killed  and  2,500  prisoners. — N.  L. 
Walford,  Parliamentary  Generals  of  the  Great 
Civil  War,  eh.  7. 

Also  in:  T.  Carte,  Life  ofjamen  Duke  of  Or- 
mond, bk.  4-5  (r.  3). — D.  ilurphy,  Cromwell  in 
Ireland,  eh.  1-3. 

A,  D.  1649-1650. — Cromwell's  campaign. — 
The  slaughter  at  Drogheda  and  Wexford. — 
'  When  Cromwell  arrived  in  Ireland  at  the  head 
of  12,000  men,  he  found  almost  the  whole  coun- 
try under  the  power  of  the  Royalists  (Aug.  15th). 
A  Parliamentary  garrison  in  Dublin  itself  had 
only  escaped  a  siege  by  surprising  the  enemy  on 
the  banks  of  the  Liffey  (Aug.  2nd).  The  general 
first  marched  against  Drogheda,  then  called 
Droghdagh  or  Tredah,  and  summoned  the  garri- 
son to  surrender.  Sir  Arthur  Ashton,  the  gov- 
ernor, refused;  he  had  3,000  of  the  choicest 
troops  of  the  confedemtes  and  enough  provisions 
to  enable  him  to  hold  out  till  winter  should  com- 
pel the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege.  But  within 
twenty-four  hours  the  English  batteries  had 
made  a  breach  in  the  wall.  Oliver,  after  twice 
seeing  his  soldiers  beaten  off,  led  them  on  in  per- 
son and  cjxrricd  the  breach.  A  terrible  massacre 
followed,  '  Being  in  the  heat  of  action  I  forbade 
them,'  Cromwell  wrote  in  his  despatch  to  the 
Parliament,  '  to  spare  any  that  were  in  arms  in 
the  town ;  and  I  think  that  night  they  put  to  the 
Bword  about  2,000  men.'  Of  these,  one-half 
probably  fell  in  the  streets;  the  other  half  Crom- 
well describes  as  having  been  slain  at  early 
dawn  in  St.  Peter's  Church.  This  he  looks  upon 
as  a  judgment  for  their  previous  prweedings 
there.  '  It  is  remarkable,' he  writes,  'that  these 
people  at  first  set  uji  the  mass  in  some  places  of 
the  town  that  had  been  monasteries ;  but  after- 
wards grew  so  insolent  that,  the  last  Lord's  day 
before  the  storm,  the  Protestants  were  thrust 
out  of  the  great  church  called  St.  Peter's,  and 
they  had  public  mass  there;  and  in  this  very 
place  near  1,000  of  them  were  put  to  the  sword, 
fleeing  thither  for  safetj .  I  believe  all  the  friars 
were  knocked  on  the  head  promiscuovisly  but 
two.'.  .  .  Royalist  accounts  assert  that  many 
hundreds  of  women  and  children  were  slain  in 
St.  Peter's  Church.  It  is,  of  course,  jiossible 
that  some  of  the  townspeople,  fleeing  thither  for 


safety,  lost  their  lives  in  the  general  massacre  of 
the  garri.son.  Tiiere  is,  however,  no  trustworthy 
witness  for  any  lives  being  taken  except  those  of 
soldiers  and  friars.  Cromwell  did  not  sanction 
the  killing  of  any  but  those  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  though  he  seems  to  have  approved  of  the 
fate  of  the  friars.  The  fanatical  zeal  of  his  let- 
ter, and  the  fact  that  he  takes  the  full  credit,  or 
discredit,  for  the  slaughter  of  the  garrison,  makes 
it  improbable  that  he  concealed  anything;  and 
this  substantiated  by  his  subsequent  declaration, 
in  which  he  gives  this  challenge: — 'Give  us  an 
instance  of  one  man,  since  my  coming  into  Ire- 
land, not  in  arms,  massacred,  destro3-ed,  or  ban- 
ished, concerning  the  massacre  or  the  destruction 
of  whom  justice  hath  not  been  done,  or  endeav- 
oured to  be  done.'  With  the  enemy's  troops 
Cromwell  carried  out  the  determined  mode  of 
warfare  which  he  began  at  Drogheda.  They 
were  mostly  scattered  over  the  country,  occu- 
pied in  garrison  duty.  Before  whatever  town 
he  came  he  demanded  immediate  surrender,  or 
threatened  to  refuse  quarter.  Town  after  town 
opened  its  gates  to  this  grim  summons.  Wex- 
ford, whicli  refused  to  surrender,  was  stormed, 
and  the  whole  garrison,  2,000  in  number,  put  to 
the  sword  (Oct.  11th).  ...  In  other  respects, 
while  Cromwell's  rigour  and  deternnnation  saved 
bloodshed  in  the  end  by  the  rapidity  and  com- 
pleteness of  his  conquests,  his  conduct  in  Ireland 
contrasted  favourably  on  many  points  with  that 
of  the  Royalists  there.  His  own  soldiers,  for 
ill-using  the  people  contrary  to  regulations,  were 
sometimes  cashiered  the  army,  sometimes  hanged. 
When  a  treaty  was  made,  he  kept  faithfully  to 
its  terms.  GaiTisons  that  yielded  on  summons 
were  allowed  either  to  march  away  with  arms 
and  baggage,  or  else  to  go  abroad  and  enter  the 
service  of  any  government  at  peace  with  Eng- 
land. Before  the  war  was  over  he  had  rid  the 
country,  on  these  terms,  of  some  45,000  soldiers. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  divisions  of  his  ene- 
mies, he  persuaded  several  garrisons  of  English 
soldiers  to  desert  the  cause  of  Charles  Stuart  for 
the  Commonwealth.  His  conduct  of  the  war 
was  so  successful  that,  during  the  nine  months 
of  his  stay  in  Ireland,  the  forces  of  the  Royalists 
were  shattered,  and  the  provinces  of  Leinster 
and  JIunster  recovered  for  the  Parliament. 
Cromwell  returned  to  England  in  May,  1650, 
leaving  his  son-in-law  Ireton  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  the  country.  The  last  garrisons  in 
Ulster  and  Munster  surrendered  during  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  summer  and  autumn. 
Ireton  crossed  the  Shannon  and  drove  the  Irish 
back  into  the  bogs  and  mountain  fastnesses  of 
Connaught,  their  last  refuge,  where  fighting  still 
continued  for  two  years  after  all  the  rest  of  the 
country  had  been  reduced  (1051-2)." — B.  >L 
Cordery  and  J.  S.  Phillpotts,  King  and  Common- 
wealth, ch.  12. — "No  admiration  for  Cromwell, 
for  his  genius,  courage,  and  earnestness — no 
sj'mpathy  with  the  cause  that  he  upheld  in 
England  —  can  blind  us  to  the  truth,  that  the 
Imid  light  of  this  great  crime  [the  massacre  at 
Droghedalburns  still  after  centuries  across  the 
history  of  England  and  of  Ireland ;  that  it  is  one  of 
those  damning  charges  which  the  Puritan  theol- 
ogy has  yet  to  answer  at  the  bar  of  humanity." 
— F.  Harrison,  OUrer  Cromirell,  ch.  8. — "Oliver's 
proceedings  here  [at  Drogheda]  liave  been  the 
theme  of  much  loud  criticism,  and  sibylline  ex- 
I  ecration;  into  which  it  is  not  our  plan  to  enter 
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at  present.  ...  To  those  who  tliink  that  a  land 
overrun  with  Sanguinary  Quacks  can  be  lieak-il 
by  sprinkling  it  with  rose-water,  tliese  letters  must 
be  very  horrible.  Terrible  Surgery  this:  but  is 
it  Surgery  and  Judgment,  or  atrocious  Murder 
merely?  That  is  a  question  which  should  be 
asked ;  and  answered.  Oliver  Cromwell  did  be- 
lieve in  God's  Judgments;  , and  did  not  believe 
in  the  rose-water  plan  of  Surgery;  —  which,  in 
fact,  is  this  Editor's  case  too.  .  .  .  Here  is  a 
man  whose  word  represents  a  thing !  Not  blus- 
ter this,  and  false  jargon  scattering  itself  to  the 
winds:  what  this  man  speaks  out  of  him  comes 
to  pass  as  a  fact;  speech  with  this  man  is  ac- 
curately prophetic  of  deed.  This  is  the  first 
King's  face  poor  Ireland  ever  saw;  the  first 
Friend's  face,  little  as  it  recognises  him, — poor 
Ireland !  ...  To  our  Irish  friends  we  ought  to 
say  likewise  that  this  Garrison  of  Tredah  con- 
Bisted,  in  good  part,  of  Englishmen.  Perfectly 
certain  this : —  and  therefore  let  '  the  bloody  hoof 
of  the  Saxon,'  &c.,  forbear  to  continue  itself  on 
that  matter." — T.  Carlyle,  Oliro'  Crotnweirs  Let- 
ters and  Speediea,  pt.  5. — "Cromwell  met  with 
little  resistance:  wherever  be  came,  he  hald  out 
the  promise  of  life  and  liberty  of  conscience; 
.  .  .  liberty  of  conscience  he  explained  to  mean 
liberty  of  internal  belief,  not  of  external  worship ; 
.  .  .  but  the  rejection  of  the  offer,  though  it 
were  afterwards  accepted,  was  punished  with 
the  blood  of  the  officers ;  and,  if  the  place  were 
taken  by  force,  with  indiscriminate  slaughter." 
— J.  Lingard,  Jlist.  of  England,  v.  10,  ch.  5,  with 
foot-note. 

Also  IN:  D.  Murphy,  Cromirell  in  Ireland. 

A.  D.  id^i. — The  Massachusetts  colonists 
invited  to  Ireland  by  Cromwell.  See  M.vssa- 
C1IU8ETT8:  A.  D.  1649-1651. 

A.  D.  1652.— The  Kilkenny  Articles. — 'On 
12th  May,  1652,  the  Lcinster  army  of  the  Irish 
surrendered  on  terms  signed  at  Kilkenny,  which 
were  adopted  successively  by  the  other  principal 
armies  between  that  time  and  the  September 
following,  when  the  Ulster  forces  surrendered. 
By  these  Kilkenny  articles,  all  except  those  who 
were  guilty  of  the  first  blood  were  received  into 
protection,  on  laying  down  their  arms ;  those  who 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  the  conclusions  the 
Parliament  might  come  to  concerning  the  Irish 
nation,  and  should  desire  to  transport  themselves 
with  their  men  to  serve  any  foreign  state  in 
amity  with  the  Parliament,  should  have  liberty 
to  treat  with  their  agents  for  that  parpose." — 
J.  P.  Prenderf  ast.  The  Cromwellian  ^Settlement  of 
Ireland,  pt.  1,  sect.  2. 

A.  D.  1653. — The  Cromwellian  Settlement. 
— "By  the  term  Cromwellian  Settlement  is  to  be 
understood  the  history  of  the  dealings  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England  with  the  lands  and 
habitJitions  of  the  people  of  Ireland  after  their 
conquest  of  the  country  in  the  year  1652.  .  .  . 
The  officers  of  the  army  were  eager  to  take  Irish 
lands  in  lieu  of  their  arrears,  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  common  soldiers  were,  who  had 
small  debentures  and  no  capital,  and  no  chance 
of  founding  families  and  leaving  estates  to  their 
posterity.  But  the  adventurers  [national  credit- 
ors, who  had  loaned  money  to  the  government 
for  the  Irish  War]  must  be  first  settled  with,  as 
they  had  a  claim  to  about  one  million  of  acres,  to 
satisfy  the  sums  advanced  for  putting  down  the 
rebellion  on  the  faith  of  the  Act  of  17  Charlen  I. 
(A.  D.  1642),  and  subsequent  Acts  and  Ordinan- 


ces, commonly  called  '  The  Acts  of  Subscription. ' 
By  these,  lands  for  the  adventurers  must  be  first 
ascertained,  before  the  rest  of  the  country  could 
be  free  for  disposal  by  the  Parliament  to  the 
army.  .  .  .  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1653, 
the  island  seemed  sufficiently  desolated  to  allow 
the  English  to  occupy  it.  On  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember in  that  year,  the  Parliament  passed  an 
Act  for  the  new  planting  of  Ireland  with  Eng- 
lish. The  government  reserved  for  themselves 
all  the  towns,  all  the  church  lands  and  tithes ;  for 
they  abolished  all  archbishops,  bishops,  deans, 
ancf  other  officers,  belonging  to  that  liienirchy, 
and  in  those  days  the  Church  of  Christ  siit  in 
Chichester  House  on  College-green.  They  re- 
served also  for  themselves  the  four  counties  of 
Dublin,  Kildare,  Carlow,  and  Cork.  Out  of  the 
lands  and  tithes  thus  reserved,  the  government 
were  to  satisfy  public  debts,  private  favourites, 
eminent  friends  of  the  republican  cause  in  Par- 
liament, regicides,  and  the  most  active  of  the 
English  rebels,  not  being  of  the  ami}'.  They 
next  made  ample  provision  for  the  adventurers. 
Tho  amount  due  to  the  adventurers  was  £360,000. 
This  they  divided  into  three  lots,  of  which 
£110,000  was  to  be  sarisfied  in  Munster,  £205,000 
in  Leinster,  and  £45,000  in  Ulster,  and  the  moiety 
of  ten  counties  was  charged  with  their  pay- 
ment:— Waterford,  Limerick,  and  Tippeniry,  m 
Munster;  Meath,Westmeath,  King's  and  Queen's 
Counties,  in  Leinster;  and  Antrim,  Do  vn,  and 
Armagh,  in  Ulster.  But,  as  all  was  recjuired  by 
the  Adventurers  Act  to  be  done  by  lot,  a  lottery 
was  appointed  to  be  held  in  Grocers'  Ilall,  Lon- 
don, for  the  20th  July,  1653.  ...  A  lot  was 
then  to  be  drawn  by  the  adventurers,  and  by 
some  officer  appointed  by  the  Lord  General  Crom- 
well on  behalf  of  the  soldiery,  to  ascertJiin  which 
baronies  in  the  ten  counties  shouUl  be  for  the 
adventurers,  and  which  for  the  soldiers.  The 
rest  of  Ireland,  except  Connaught,  was  to  be  set 
out  amongst  the  officers  and  soldiers,  for  their 
arrears,  amounting  to  £1,550,000,  and  to  satisfy 
debts  of  money  or  provisions  due  for  supplies 
advanced  to  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth, 
amounting  to  £1,750,000.  Connaught  was  by  the 
Parliament  reserved  and  appointed  for  the  habi- 
tation of  the  Irish  nation;  and  all  English  and 
Protestants  having  lands  there,  who  should  de- 
sire to  remove  out  of  Connaught  into  the  prov- 
inces inhabited  by  the  English,  were  to  receive 
estates  in  the  English  parts,  of  equal  value,  in 
exchange.  .  .  .  The  Earl  of  Ormond,  Primate 
Bramhall,  and  all  the  Catholic  nobility,  and 
many  of  the  gentry,  were  decliired  incapable  of 
pardon  of  life  or  estate,  and  were  banished.  .  .  . 
Connaught  was  selected  for  the  habitation  of  all 
the  Irish  nation  by  reason  of  its  being  sur- 
sounded  by  the  sea  and  the  Shannon,  all  but  ten 
miles,  and  the  whole  easily  made  into  one  line 
by  a  few  forts.  To  further  secure  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  nation,  imd  cut  them  off  from  relief 
by  sea,  a  belt  four  miles  wide,  commencing  one 
mile  to  the  west  of  Sligo,  and  so  winging  along 
the  coast  and  Shannon,  was  reserved  by  the  Act 
of  27th  September,  1653,  from  being  set  out  to 
the  Irish,  and  was  given  to  the  soldiery  to  plant. 
Thither  all  the  Irish  were  to  remove  at  latest  by 
the  first  day  of  May,  1654,  except  Irish  women 
married  to  English  Protestants  before  the  2d 
December,  1650,  provided  they  became  Protes- 
tants; except,  also,  boys  under  fourteen  and  girls 
under  twelve,  in  Protestant  service  and  to  be 
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brought  up  Proti!9tunt8 ;  and,  lastly,  those  who 
had  Hhov.ii  duriujij  the  ten  years'  war  in  Ireland 
their  constant  good  affection  to  the  Parliament 
of  England  in  preference  to  the  king.  There 
they  were  to  dwell  without  entering  a  walled 
town,  or  coming  within  live  miles  of  some,  on 
pain  of  death.  All  were  to  remove  thither  by 
the  1st  of  May,  1654,  at  latest,  under  pain  of 
/  being  put  to  death  by  sentence  of  a  court  of 
military  olllcers,  if  found  after  that  date  on  the 
English  side  of  the  Shannon."  In  the  actual  en- 
forcement of  the  law  —  found  impracticable  in 
all  its  rigor —  ther  were  many  special  dispensa- 
tions granted,  and  extensions  of  time.  —  J.  P. 
Prendergast,  The  Cromwellian  Settlement  of  Ire- 
laiul,  pref.,  atidpt.  1-2. 

Ai-Ho  IN:  J.  A.  Fronde,  The  EngliKh  in  Ire- 
land in  the  18th  C'ent'i/,  hk.  1,  ch.  2  (r.  1).— J. 
Lingard,  llixt.  of  Kikj.,  i\  10,  ch.  6. 

A.  D.  1655. — Cromwell's  deportation  of  Girls 
to  Jamaica.     See  J.\.maica:  A.  1).  1(1.15. 

A.  D.  1660-1665. — The  restored  Stuarts  and 
their  Act  of  Settlement. — '"On  the  fall  of 
liichard  Cromwell,  a  council  of  oflicers  was  es- 
tablished in  Dublin ;  these  summoned  a  conven- 
tion of  deputies  from  the  protestant  proprietors ; 
and  the  convention  tendered  to  Charles  the 
obedience  of  his  ancient  kingdom  of  Ireland. 
...  To  secure  the  royal  protection,  they  made 
the  king  an  offer  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
assured  him,  though  falsely,  tBat  the  Irish  cath- 
olics meditated  a  general  insurrection,  and  prayed 
him  to  sununon  a  protestant  parliament  in  Ire- 
land, which  might  confirm  the  existing  proprie- 
tors in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  estates. 
The  present  was  graciously  accepted,  and  the 
penal  laws  against  the  Irisli  catholics  were 
ordered  to  be  strictly  enforced ;  but  Charles  was 
unwilling  to  call  a  parliament,  because  it  would 
necessarily  consist  of  men  whose  principles,  both 
civil  and  religious,  he  had  been  taught  to  dis- 
trust. The  first  measure  recommended  to  him 
by  his  English  advisers,  with  respect  to  Ireland, 
was  the  re-establishment  of  eY)iscopacy.  For 
this  no  legislative  enactment  was  requisite.  His 
return  had  given  to  the  ancient  laws  their  pristine 
authority.  ...  In  a  short  time  the  episcopal 
hierarchy  was  quietly  restored  to  the  enjoyment 
of  its  former  rights,  and  the  exercise  of  its  for- 
mer jurisdiction.  To  this,  a  work  of  easy  ac- 
complishment, succeeded  a  much  more  dilHcult 
attempt,  —  the  settlement  of  landed  property  in 
Ireland.  The  military,  whom  it  w-is  dangerous  to 
disoblige,  and  the  adventurers,  whose  pretensions 
had  been  sanctioned  by  Charles  I. ,  demanded  the 
royal  confirmation  of  the  titles  by  which  they 
held  their  estates ;  and  the  demand  was  opposed 
by  a  multitude  of  petitioners  claiming  restitu- 
tion or  compensation  [protestant  royalists,  loyal 
catholics,  «&c.].  .  .  .  llumanity,  gratitude,  and 
justice,  called  on  the  king  to  listen  to  many  of 
these  claims.  .  .  .  From  an  estimate  delivered 
to  the  king,  it  appeared  that  there  still  remained 
at  his  disposal  forfeited  lands  of  the  yearly  rental 
of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  thousand  pounds; 
a  fund  sufficiently  ample,  it  was  contended,  to 
'  reprize '  or  compensate  all  the  Irish  really  de- 
serving of  the  royal  favour.  Under  this  impres- 
sion, Charles  published  his  celebrated  declaration 
for  the  settlement  of  Ireland.  It  provided  that 
no  person  deriving  his  title  from  the  adventurers 
under  the  parliament,  or  the  soldiers  under  the 
commonwealth,  should  be  disturbed  in  the  pos- 


session of  his  lands,  without  receiving  an  equiva- 
lent from  the  fund  for  reprisals;  that  all  inno- 
cents, whether  protestants  or  catholics,  that  is, 
persons  who  had  never  adhered  either  to  the 
parliament  or  the  confederates,  should  be  restored 
to  their  rlghtf  id  estates. "  After  much  contenticm 
between  dcpuUitions  from  both  sides  sent  to  the 
king,  an  act  was  passed  through  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment substantially  according  to  the  royal  decla- 
ration. "But  to  execiite  this  act  was  found  to 
be  a  task  of  considerable  didiculty.  By  improvi- 
dent grants  of  lands  to  the  church,  the  dukes  of 
York,  Ormoud,  and  Albemarle,  the  earls  of 
Orrery,  Montrath,  Kingston,  Alassarene,  anil 
several  others,  the  fund  for  reprisjils  bad  been 
almost  exhausted."  New  controversies  and  agi- 
tations arose,  which  finally  induced  the  soldiera, 
adventurers,  and  grantees  of  the  crown  to  sur- 
render (me  third  of  their  acquisitions,  for  the 
augmenting  of  the  fund  for  reprisals.  "The 
king,  by  this  measure,  was  placed  in  a  situation 
[Aug.,  1665],  not  indeed  to  do  justice,  but  to 
silence  the  most  importunate  or  most  deserving 
among  the  petitioners.  .  .  .  But  when  compen- 
sation had  thus  been  made  to  a  few  of  the  suf- 
ferers, what,  it  may  be  asked,  became  of  the 
oflflcers  who  had  followed  the  njyal  fortime 
abroad,  or  of  the  3,000  catholics  wi>o  had  entered 
their  claims  of  innocence '?  To  all  these,  the 
promisees  which  had  been  made  by  the  act  of 
.settlement  were  broken ;  the  unfortunate  claim- 
ants were  deprived  of  their  rights,  and  debarred 
from  all  hope  of  future  relief.  A  measure  of 
such  sweeping  and  appalling  oppression  is  per- 
haps without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  civil- 
ized nations.  Its  injustice  could  not  be  denied; 
and  the  only  apology  offered  in  its  behalf  was 
the  stern  necessity  of  quieting  the  fears  and 
jealousies  of  the  Cromwellian  settlers,  and  of 
establishing  on  a  permanent  basis  the  protestant 
ascendancy'iu  Ireland.  .  .  .  The  following  is  the 
general  result.  The  protestants  were  previously 
[i.  e. ,  before  the  Cromwellian  Settlement]  in  pos- 
session of  about  one  moiety  of  all  the  profitable 
lands  in  the  island ;  of  the  second  moiety,  which 
had  been  forfeited  under  the  commonwealth, 
something  less  than  two-thirds  was  by  the  act 
confirmed  to  the  protestants;  and  of  the  remain- 
der a  portion  almost  equal  in  quantitj',  but  not 
in  quality,  to  one-third,  was  appropriated  to  the 
catholics." — J.  Lingard,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  v.  11,  ch.  4. 

Also  in  :  J.  A.  Froude,  The  English  in  Ire- 
land, hk.  1,  ch.  3  (».  1).— T.  Carte,  Life  of  James 
Duke  of  Ormond,  hk.  6  (».  4). 

A.  D.  1685-1688.— The  reign  of  James  II.— 
Domination  of  T^rconnel  and  the  Catholics. 
— "At  the  accession  of  James  II.,  in  1685,  In 
found  the  native  Irish,  all  of  whom  were  lioman 
Catholics,  opposed  to  the  English  ride,  as  to  that 
of  a  conquering  minority.  ...  Of  the  settlers, 
the  Scotch  Presbyterians  shared  the^  feelings  of 
their  brethren  in  their  native  country,  and  hated 
Episcopalians  with  the  true  religious  fury.  In 
the  Irish  Parliament  the  Presbyterians  and  Epis- 
copalians were  nearly  balanced,  whilst  the 
Protestant  Nonconformists,  in  numbers  almost 
equalling  the  other  two  parties,  had  but  few  seats 
in  the  Parliament.  Tlie  Episcopalians  alone 
were  hearty  supporters  of  the  house  of  Stuart; 
the  Presbyterians  and  Nonconformists  were 
Whigs.  James  was  in  a  most  favourable  posi- 
tion for  tranquilising  Ireland,  for,  as  a  lioman 
Catholic,  he  was  much  more  acceptable  to  the 
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native  Irish  than  liis  predecessors  had  been.  Had 
he  followed  his  true  interests,  he  would  have 
endeavoured,  firstly,  to  unite  together,  as  tirmly 
as  possible,  the  English  settlers  in  Ireland,  and 
secondly,  by  wise  acts  of  mediation,  to  bridge 
over  the  differences  between  the  English  and 
Irish.  Thus  he  might  have  welded  tlu'in  into 
one  people.  James,  however,  followed  a  di- 
rectly opposite  policy,  and  the  results  of  this 
niisgovernment  of  Ireland  arc  visible  at  the  ])res- 
ent  day.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  was  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  Cliarles  II.  both  lord  lieutenant 
and  commander  of  the  forces.  .  .  .  Soon  after 
his  accession  James  recalled  him,  and  the  office 
of  lord  lieutenant  was  bestowed  on  his  own 
brother-in-law,  Lord  Clarendon,  whilst  the  post 
of  general  of  the  troops  was  given  to  Richard 
Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel.  Talbot  .  .  .  was  a 
coarse,  vulgar,  truculent  ruffian,  greedy  and  un- 
principled; but  in  the  eyes  of  James  he  had 
great  virtues,  for  he  was  devoted  to  the  Romish 
Church  and  to  his  sovereign.  '  Lying  Dick 
Talbot,'  as  he  was  called,  was  raised  by  James  to 
the  peerage  as  Earl  of  Tyrconnel.  Lord  Claren- 
don was,  from  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
hampered  by  his  associate,"  who,  finally,  in  1687, 
supplanted  him,  gathering  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment into  his  own  hands,  "not  indeed  a.s  lord 
lieutenant,  but  with  the  power  which  Ormond 
had  formerly  held,  although  under  a  new  title, 
that  of  lord  deputy.  The  rule  of  Tyrconnel  en- 
tirely subverted  the  old  order  of  things.  Protes- 
tants were  disarmed  and  Protestant  soldiers  were 
disba^aed.  The  militia  was  composed  wholly 
of  Roman  Catholics.  The  dispensing  power  in 
the  royal  prerogative  set  aside  the  stjitutes  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  bench  and  privy  council  were 
occupied  by  Roman  Catholics.  Vacant  bish- 
oprics of  the  Established  Church  remained  \m- 
lilled,  and  their  revenues  were  devoted  to  Romish 
priests.  Tithes  were  with  impunity  withheld 
from  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment.  .  .  .  The 
hatred  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  towards  the 
Protestant  settlers  was  excited  to  the  utmost  un- 
der Tyrconnel's  rule.  The  former  now  hoped  to 
mete  out  to  the  latter  a  full  measure  of  retalia- 
tion. The  breach  was  widened  owing  to  the 
fear  and  distrust  openly  showed  by  the  Protes- 
tants, and  has  never  since  been  effectually  re- 
paired." Before  the  occurrence  of  the  Revolu- 
tion which  drove  James  from  his  throne,  in  1688, 
"Tyrconnel  had  disarmed  all  the  Protestants, 
except  those  in  the  North.  He  had  a  large  force 
of  20,000  men  imtler  arms,  and  of  this  force  all 
the  officers  were  trustworthj'^  and  Papists.  He 
had  filled  the  corporations  of  the  towns  with  ad- 
herents of  James.  He  hud  shown  himself  to  be, 
as  ever,  tyrannical  and  unscrupulous.  It  was 
xmiversally  believed  by  the  Protestants  that  a 
general  massacre,  a  second  St.  Bartholomew, 
was  intended.  Even  a  day,  December  9,  was, 
they  thought,  fixed  for  the  expected  outbreak. 
The  garrison  of  Londonderry  had  been  tempo- 
rarily withdrawn.  On  December  8,  Lord  An- 
trim arrived  in  command  of  12,000  [1,200?]  sol- 
diers to  form  the  new  garrison.  Without  any 
warning,  the  Protestant  apprentices  ('  the  prentice 
boys  of  Derry ')  shut  the  gates  of  the  city  in  his 
face.  The  inhabitants,  in  spite  of  the  entreaticp 
of  the  bishop  and  of  the  town  council,  refused  to 
allow  them  to  be  opened.  Antrim  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw.  Thus  one  rallying-point 
was  gained  for  the  opponents  of  .lames.    Another 


was  found  in  Enniskillon,  sixty  miles  south  of 
Londonderry.  Into  these  two  towns  poured  all 
the  Protestants  from  the  surrounding  districts. 
With  these  two  exceptions,  the  boast  of  Tyrcon- 
nel that  Ireland  was  true,  was  well  founded."  — 
E.  Hale,  The  Fall  of  the  Stuarts,  eh.  10  and  13. 
— "He  [James  II.]  deliberat(;ly  resolved,  not 
merely  to  give  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  the  entire  dominion  of  their  own  country, 
but  also  to  use  them  as  his  instruments  for 
setting  up  arbitrary  government  in  England, 
The  event  was  such  as  might  have  been  foreseen. 
The  colonists  turned  to  bay  with  the  stubborn 
hardihood  of  their  race.  The  mother  coimtry 
justly  regarded  their  cause  as  her  own.  Then 
came  a  desperate  struggle  for  a  tremendous 
stake.  .  .  .  The  contest  was  terrible  but  short. 
The  weaker  went  down.  His  fate  was  cruel; 
and  yet  for  the  cruelty  with  which  he  was  treated 
there  was,  not  indeed  a  defence,  but  an  exciise : 
for  thougli  he  suffered  all  that  tymnny  could  in- 
flict, he  suffered  nothing  that  he  would  not  him- 
self have  inflicted.  The  effect  of  the  insane 
attempt  to  subjugate  England  by  means  of  Ire- 
land was  that  the  Irish  became  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  to  the  English.  .  .  .  The 
momentary  ascendency  of  Popery  produced  such 
a  series  of  barbarous  laws  against  Popery  as 
made  the  statute  book  of  Ireland  a  proverb  of 
infamy  throughout  Christendom.  Such  were 
the  bitter  fruits  of  the  policy  of  James." — Lord 
3Iacaulay,  Hist,  of  Eur/.,  ch.  6  (r.  2). 

Also  in  :  J.  R.  O'Flanagan,  Lives  of  tlie  Lord 
Chancellors  of  Ireland,  eh.  28  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  1688-1689.— Enniskillen  and  the  Battle 
of  Newton  Butler. —  Enniskillen,  then  a  village, 
surrounding  an  ancient  castle,  was,  in  1688-89, 
one  of  the  two  rallying  points  of  the  Protestant 
colonists  in  Ireland,  who  supported  the  Revolu- 
tion by  which  James  II.  was  dethroned  and 
William  and  >Iary  were  crowned.  The  chief 
strongliold  of  their  cause  was  Londonderry ;  but 
Enniskillen  bore  a  scarcely  less  important  part. 
"In  December,  1688,  Tj'rconuel's  troops,  being 
two  companies  of  Popish  infantry,  advanced 
upon  Enniskillen.  The  inhabitants,  reinforced 
by  200  foot  and  1.50  horse,  contributed  by  the 
neighbouring  gentr3%  marched  out  to  oppose 
them.  Tj-rconnel's  men  fled  to  Cavan.  The 
Enniskilleners,  then,  arming  themselves  as  well 
as  they  could,  and  converting  all  the  country- 
houses  round  Lough  Erne  into  garrisons,  ap- 
pointed Gustavus  Hamilton  their  governor  and 
resolved  upon  defence.  .  .  .  Early  m  May,  1689, 
the  Enniskilleners  routed  Tyrconnel's  troops, 
sent  from  Connaught  into  Donegal.  They  next 
drove  1,.TO0  men  out  of  the  County  Cavan  —  de- 
stroyed the  Castle  of  Ballincarrig  —  and  then 
entered  the  County  Meath,  whence  they  carried 
off  oxen  and  sheep.  Colonel  Hugh  Sutherland 
was  sent  with  a  regiment  of  dragoons  and  two 
regiments  of  foot  against  the  Enniskilleners, 
wiio,  however,  defeated  them,  and  took  Beltur- 
bet,  where  they  found  muskets,  gunpowder,  and 
provisions ;  but  unfortunately  they  were  unable 
to  relieve  Derry,  then  beleaguered  and  sorely 
distressed.  The  Enniskilleners  held  out  against 
all  attacks,  and  refused  all  terms  of  surrender. 
They  were  now  assailed  from  various  points;  by 
Macarthy  (then  by  James  created  Viscount 
Mountcashel)  from  the  east,  by  another  body 
from  the  west,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick  from 
the  north.     The  Enniskilleners  sent  to  Colonel 
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Kirko  [cnmmnii(lin|r  the  EnglLsh  forroa  first  sent 
to  Ircluiul  by  William  of  Orange j  who  had  ar- 
rived in  Lonjjli  Foyle,  and  reeeived  from  1dm 
some  arms  and  ammuidtion ;  and  Colonel  Wolse- 
ley  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Berry  eamc  from 
him  to  their  assistance.  Colonel  Wolseley  took 
the  command."  Under  Wolseley,  the  men  of 
Enniskillen,  8,000  strong,  encountered  5,000  of 
the  enemy,  under  Mountcashel,  near  the  town  of 
Newton  Butler,  on  the  31st  of  July,  three  days 
after  Derry  had  l)een  relieved.  Their  victory 
was  complete.  "The  whole  Irish  force  was 
totally  and  hopelessly  routed.  Their  slaughter 
was  dreadful  —  l,.'50O  killed,  and  500  drowned  in 
Lough  Erne,  whither  they  were  driven.  Mount- 
cashel was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  The 
?]nniskilleners  lost  only  twenty  killed  and  fifty 
wounded.  They  took  400  prisoners,  some  can- 
nons, fourteen  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  all  the 
colours  and  drums.  .  .  .  The  victory  became 
known  at  Strabane  to  the  Irish  army  retreating 
from  Derry.  which  thereupon  broke  up  in  con- 
fusion and  tied  to  Omagh,  and  thence  to  Charle- 
mont."— W.  II.  Torriano,  William  tlu  Third, 
ch.  21. 

Also  in:  Lord  Macaulay,  Hint,  of  Eng.,  eh.  12 
(r.  8). 

A.  D.  1689-1691.— The  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.— The  Orange  conquest. — Supported  by  a 
French  tleet,  supplied  moderately  with  French 

fold,  and  accompanied  by  a  picked  body  of 
'rench  officers,  for  the  organizing  and  disciplin- 
ing of  raw  Irish  troops,  James  II.  landed  in  Ire- 
land, at  Kinsale,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1689,  to 
take  personal  possession  of  the  government  still 
maintained  tliere  in  his  name.  From  Kinsale  he 
hastened  to  Dublin,  "and  summoned  a  Parlia- 
ment, which  met  on  May  7.  1689,  and  sat  until 
July  18.  This  Parliament  of  James  has  been  des- 
cribed as  a  Parliament  of  Irish  Celts,  yet  out  of  the 
228  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  about 
one-fourth  only  belonged  to  the  native  race,  and 
even  including  members  of  families  Anglicized  or 
of  doubtful  origin,  not  one-third  of  the  House  of 
Commons  belonged  to  the  so-called  Celts.  Of 
the  thirty-two  lay  peers  who  attended,  not  more 
tlian  two  or  three  bore  old  Irish  names.  The 
four  spiritual  peers  were  Protestant  bishops. " — 
W.  K.  Sullivan,  pt.  1,  of  Tido  Centuries  of  Irish 
History,  ch.  1. — "The  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  almost  all  new  men,  completely 
inexperienced  in  public  business  and  animated  by 
the  resentment  of  the  bitterest  wrongs.  Many 
of  them  were  sons  of  some  of  the  3,0W)  proprie- 
tors who  without  trial  and  without  compensation 
had  been  deprived  by  the  Act  of  Settlement  of 
the  estates  of  their  ancestors.  To  all  of  them 
the  confiscations  of  Ulster,  the  fraud  of  Strafford, 
the  long  train  of  calamities  that  followed  were 
recent  and  vivid  events.  ...  It  will  hardly  ap- 
pear surprising  to  candid  men  that  a  Parliament 
so  constituted  and  called  together  amid  the  ex- 
citement of  a  civil  war,  should  have  displayed 
much  violence,  much  disregard  for  vested  inter- 
ests. Its  measures,  indeed,  were  not  all  criminal. 
By  one  Act  which  was  far  in  advance  of  the  age, 
it  established  perfect  religious  liberty  in  Ireland. 
...  By  another  Act,  repealing  Poynings'  law, 
and  asserting  its  own  legislative  independence, 
it  anticipated  the  doctrine  of  Molyneux,  Swift, 
and  Grattan.  ...  A  third  measure  abolished  the 
payments  to  Protestant  clergy  in  the  corporate 
towns,  while  a  fourth  ordered  that  the  Catholics 


throughout  Ireland  should  henceforth  pay  their 
tithes  and  other  (ecclesiastical  dues  to  their  own 
priests  and  not  to  the  ProtesUmt  clergy.  The  Prot- 
estants were  still  to  pay  their  tithes  to  their  own 
clergy.  .  .  .  Several  other  measures  —  most  of 
them  now  only  known  by  their  titles  —  were 
passed  for  developing  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try or  remedying  some  great  abuse.  ...  If 
these  had  been  the  only  measures  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  it  would  have  left  an  eminently  hon- 
ourable reputation.  But,  unfortunately,  one  of 
its  main  objects  was  to  re-establisli  at  all  costs 
the  descendants  of  the  old  proprietors  in  their 
land,  and  to  annul  by  measures  of  sweeping  vio- 
lence the  grievous  wrongs  and  spoliations  their 
fathers  and  their  grandfathers  had  undergone. 
The  first  and  most  important  measure  with  this 
object  was  the  repeal  of  the  Acts  of  Settlement 
and  Explanation.  .  .  .  The  preamble  asserts 
that  the  outbreak  of  1641  had  been  solely  due  to 
the  intolerable  oppression  and  to  the  disloyal  con- 
duct of  the  Lords  Justices  and  Puritan  party, 
that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  before  the  struggle 
I'ld  concluded  had  been  fully  reconciled  to  the 
sovereign,  that  they  had  received  from  the  sov- 
ereign a  full  and  formal  pardon,  and  that  the 
royal  word  had  been  in  consequence  pledged  to 
the  restitution  of  their  properties.  This  pledge 
by  the  Act  of  Settlement  had  been  to  a  great  ex- 
tent broken,  and  the  Irish  legislators  maintained 
that  the  twenty-fotir  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  that  Act  had  not  annulled  the  rights  of  the 
old  proprietors  or  their  descendants.  They  main- 
tained that  these  claims  were  not  only  valid  but 
were  prior  to  all  others,  and  they  accordingly 
enacted  that  the  heirs  of  all  persons  who  had 
possessed  landed  property  in  Ireland  on  October 
22,1641,  and  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  in- 
heritance by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  should  enter 
at  once  into  possession  of  their  old  properties. 
.  .  .  The  long  succession  of  confiscations  of 
Irish  land  which  had  taken  place  from  the  days 
of  ftlary  to  the  Act  of  Settlement  had  been  mainly 
based  upon  real  or  pretended  plots  of  the  owners 
of  the  soil,  which  enabled  the  Government,  on 
the  plea  of  high  treason,  to  appropriate  the  land 
which  they  desired.  In  1689  the  great  bulk  of  tlie 
English  proprietors  of  Irish  soil  were  in  actual 
correspondence  with  William,  and  were  therefore 
legally  guilty  of  high  treason.  The  Irish  legis- 
lators now  proceeded  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  British  Governments,  and  by  a  clause  of  ex- 
treme severity  they  pronounced  the  real  estates 
of  all  Irish  proprietors  who  dwelt  in  any  part  of 
the  three  kingdoms  which  did  not  acknowledge 
King  James,  or  who  aided,  abetted  or*corre- 
sponded  with  the  rebels,  to  be  forfeited  and  vested 
in  the  Crown,  and  from  this  source  they  proposed 
to  compensate  the  purchasers  undt;r  the  Act  of 
Settlement.  .  .  .  The  measure  of  repeal,  how- 
ever, was  speedily  followed  by  another  Act  of 
much  more  sweeping  and  violent  injustice.  The 
Act  of  Attainder,  which  was  introduced  in  the 
latter  part  of  June,  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  a 
complete  overthrow  of  the  existing  land  system 
in  Ireland.  A  list  divided  into  several  groups, 
but  containing  in  all  more  than  2,000  names,  was 
drawn  up  of  landowners  who  were  to  be  attainted 
of  high  treason.  .  .  .  Few  persons  will  question 
the  tyranny  of  an  Act  .vhich  in  this  manner 
made  a  very  large  propoition  of  the  Irish  land- 
lords liable'to  the  penalties  of  high  treason,  unless 
they  could  prove  their  innocence,  even  though 
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the  only  crime  tlmt  could  he  alleged  against  them  j 
was  that  of  living  out  of  Ireland  in  a  time  of 
civil  war.  ...  It  is  .  .  .  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  carelessness  or  partiality  with  which  Irish 
history  is  written,  that  no  popular  liistorian  has 
noticed  that  five  days  before  this  Act,  which  has 
been  described  as  '  without  a  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilised  countries,'  was  introduced  into 
the  Irish  Parliament,  a  Bill  which  appears.  In  its 
essential  characteristics,  to  have  been  precisely 
similar  was  introduced  into  the  Parliament  of 
England;  that  it  passed  the  English  House  of 
Conunons;  that  it  passed,  with  slight  amend- 
ments, the  Enj^lish  House  of  Lords;  and  that  it 
was  only  lost,  m  its  last  stage,  by  a  ;)rorogation. 
.  .  .  These  facts  will  show  how  far  *!:c  Insh  Act 
of  Attainder  was  from  having  tue  vjilquc  charac- 
ter that  has  been  ascribed  to  it  Iv  is  not  possible 
to  say  how  that  Act  would  ha  c  been  executed, 
for  the  days  of  Jacobite  i.scendeicy  were  now 
few  and  evil.  The  Parliament  v  is  prorogued  on 
the  20th  of  July,  one  of  its  la.*.  Acts  being  to 
vest  in  the  King  the  property  of  those  who  were 
still  absentees."— W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Hist,  of  Eng- 
land in  tfw  ISth  Century,  ch.  6  {):  2).  —  While 
James'  Irish  Parliament  sat,  ' '  suttlcient  men  had 

f)resented  themselves  to  form  fifty  regiments  of 
nfantry  and  a  proportionate  number  of  cavalry. 
But  .  .  .  these  levies  were  undisciplined,  and 
their  officers,  with  few  exceptions,  were  without 
military  training  and  experience.  There  were 
no  arsenals,  and  in  the  government  stores  only 
about  1,000  serviceable  firearms  were  found ;  there 
was  no  artillery  and  no  supply  of  ammunition. 
.  .  .  What  coin  was  in  circulation  was  small  in 
quantity  and  debased  in  quality.  James's  Gov- 
ernment issued  a  brass  coinage,  which  had  no 
currency  outside  the  kingdom,  and  even  within 
it  practically  circulated  only  among  the  partisans 
of  James,  and  could  not  consequently  help  in  pur- 
chasing arms,  ammunition,  and  military  stores, 
which  had  to  be  imported  from  without.  Under 
such  unfavourable  circumstances  the  war  began. 
The  first  campaign  comprised  the  siege,  or  rather 
blockade,  of  Derry  —  for  the  Irish,  having  no  ar- 
tillery, could  not  undertake  a  regular  siege  — 
which  was  gallantly  defended  by  the  Scoto-Eng- 
lish  colonists ;  the  check  of  Mountcashel  by  the 
Enniskilleners,  who  had  followed  the  example 
of  Derry ;  the  landing  of  Schomberg  with  an 
army  of  Dutch,  French  Protestants,  and  Eng- 
lish, who  went  into  winter  quarters  near  Dun- 
dalk,  where  he  lost  nearly  half  his  troops  from 
sickness;  and,  lastly,  the  military  parade  of 
James,  who  marched  out  from  Dublin,  and,  fail- 
ing to  force  Schomberg  to  tight,  went  into  winter 
quarters  himself.  The  result  of  the  campaign 
was  the  successful  defence  of  Derry,  and  the 
signal  exhibition  of  James's  incapacity  as  a  gen- 
eral. At  the  opening  of  the  second  campaign, 
an  exchange  of  troops  was  made  between  James 
and  Louis  XIV.,  with  the  view  of  giving  pres- 
tige to  the  cause  of  the  former.  Six  thousand 
French  troops,  under  a  drawing-room  general, 
the  well-known  Comte  de  Lauzun,  arrived  in 
Ireland,  and  the  same  ships  carried  back  an 
equal  number  of  Irish  troops  —  the  brigade  of 
Mountcashel,  the  best-trained  and  best-equipped 
body  of  troops  in  the  Irish  army.  .  .  .  The 
wasted  army  of  Schomberg  was  strengthened  by 
the  arrival  of  William  himself  on  June  14,  1690, 
with  a  considerable  force.  The  united  armies, 
composed  of  the  most  Uetcrogcueous  materials. 


one-half  being  foreigners  of  variou.s  nationalities, 
amounted  to  between  !16,000  and  48,000  men.  .  .  . 
To  meet  William,  James  set  out  from  Dublin 
with  an  army  of  about  23,000  men.  The  French 
troops  and  the  Irish  cavalry  were  good,  but  the 
infantry  was  not  well  trained,  and  the  artillery 
consisted  only  of  twelve  field-pieces.  The  battle 
took  place  on  July  1,  1090,  at  the  iiassage  of  the 
River  Boyne,  a  few  miles  above  Drogheda  [the 
rout  of  James's  army  being  complete  and  its 
loss  about  1,500  men.  William  lost  but  500;  but 
the  immber  included  Schomberg,  one  of  the 
great  .soldiers  of  his  age.  James  was  among  the 
first  in  the  flight,  and  he  scarcely  paused  until 
he  had  jiut  himself  on  board  of  a  French  frigate 
and  quitted  Ireland  forever].  The  Iri.sh  fell 
back  on  Dublin  and  thence  retired  behind  the 
line  of  the  Shannon.  About  20,000  half-armed 
infantry  and  about  3,500  horse  concentrated  at 
Limerick.  The  English  having  failed  in  taking 
Athlone,  the  key  of  the  upper  Shannon,  William 
gathered  together  about  38,000  men  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Limerick.  Lauzun  having  declared 
that  Limerick  could  not  be  defended,  and  might 
be  taken  with  roasted  apples,  withdrew  with  the 
whole  of  the  French  troops  to  Galway,  to  await 
the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  France. 
On  August  9,  1690,  William  moved  his  whole 
army  close  to  the  town  and  summoned  the  gar- 
rison to  surrender;  but  having  failed,  with  a 
loss  of  2,000  men,  to  carry  the  town  by  assault, 
he  raised  the  siege  and  went  to  England.  The 
third  and  last  campaign  began  late  in  1691.  The 
Irish  received  many  promises  of  assistance  from 
Louis  XIv".,  but  his  ministers  fulfilled  few  or 
none  of  them.  With  scarcely  any  loss  of  men, 
and  with  a  small  expenditure  of  stores  an(l 
money,  the  Irish  war  enabled  Louis  to  keep  Wil- 
liam and  a  veteran  army  of  40,000  men  out  of 
his  waj'.  .  .  .  The  campaign  opened  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June  with  the  advance  of  Ginkel 
[William's  general]  on  Athlone.  The  chief  de- 
fence of  the  place  was  the  River  Shannon,  the 
works  being  weak,  and  mounting  only  a  few 
field-pieces;  yet  so  obstinately  was  the  place  de- 
fended that,  but  for  the  discovery  of  a  ford,  and 
some  neglect  on  the  part  of  D'Usson,  w  ho  com- 
manded, it  is  probable  that  the  siege  would  have 
been  raised.  As  it  was,  Ginkel  became  master 
of  the  heap  of  ruins.  ...  St.  Ruth  [the  French 
oflicer  commanding  the  Irish]  moved  his  camp 
to  Aughrim  [or  Aghrim],  and  there  was  fought 
the  final  battle  of  the  war  on  Sunday,  Juljr  12, 
1691.  ...  St.  Ruth  was  killed  at  a  critical 
moment,  and  his  army  defeated,  with  a  loss  of 
about  4,000  men,  the  English  loss  being  about 
half  that  number.  Part  of  the  defeated  Irish 
infantry  retreated  to  Galway;  but  the  bulk  of 
the  troops,  including  the  whole  of  the  cavalry, 
fell  back  on  Limerick,  which  surrendered,  after 
a  gallant  resistance,  in  October,  1091." — W.  K. 
Sullivan,  pt,  1  of  Two  Centuries  of  Irish  Hist., 
ch.  1. 

Also  in:  Lord Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  12, 
16  and  17.— W.  H.  Torriano,  William  the  Third, 
ch.  5  and  21-23. — J.  A.  Froude,  Tlie  English  in 
Ireland,  ch.  3  (».  1).— W.  A.  O'Conor,  Hist,  of 
the  Irish  People,  bk.  3,  ch.  3  (o.  2).— Sir  J.  Dal- 
rymple.  Memoirs  of  Gt.  Britain  and  Ireland,  pt. 
2,  bk.  2-5  (».  2). 

A,  D.  1691. — The  Treaty  of  Limerick  and 
its  violation. — The  surrender  of  Limerick  was 
under  the  teroia  of  a  treaty  —  or  of  two  treaties, 
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one  military,  the  other  civil  —  formally  negoti- 
ated for  the  tcrininiitiii^'  of  the  war.  Tliis  Treaty 
of  IJmeriek  wus  sifjiud,  Oet.  13,  IfiOl,  by  llaron 
I)e  Ginliel,  William's  genenil,  and  by  the  lords 
justiees  of  Ireland,  on  behalf  of  the  Englisli, 
and  by  Sursfield  and  other  chieftains  on  behalf 
of  the  Irish.  "  Its  chief  i)rovision8  were:  ' The 
Itotnan  Catholics  of  this  kinf,'dom  shall  enjoy 
Buch  privileges  in  the  exercise  of  tlieir  religion 
us  arc  consistent  with  the  laws  of  Ireland;  or  as 
they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II. ; 
and  tlicir  Alajesties,  as  soon  as  their  affairs  will 

Eerniit  them  to  summon  a  Parliament  in  this 
ingdoni,  will  endeavour  to  procure  the  said 
Roman  Catholics  such  further  security  in  that 
particular  as  may  preserve  them  from  any  dis- 
turbance up(m  the  account  of  their  said  religion. 
All  the  inliabitants  or  residents  of  Limerick,  or 
any  other  garri.son  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Irish,  and  all  officers  and  soldiers  now  in  arms 
under  any  commission  of  King  James,  or  those 
authorized  by  him  to  grant  the  same  in  the  sev- 
eral counties  of  Limerick,  Clare,  Kerry,  Cork, 
and  Mayo,  or  any  of  them,  and  all  the  commis- 
sioned ofHcers  in  their  Majesties'  quarters  that 
belong  to  the  Irish  regiments  now  m  being  that 
are  treated  with  and  who  are  not  prisoners  of 
war,  or  having  taken  protection,  and  who  shall 
return  and  submit  to  their  Majesties'  obedience, 
and  tlieir  and  every  of  their  heirs  shall  hold, 
possess,  and  enjoy  all  and  every  their  estates 
of  freehold  and  mlieritaiiCJ ;  and  all  the  rights, 
titles,  and  interest,  privileges  and  immunities, 
whicli  they,  or  every  or  ^^ny  of  ihem,  held,  en- 
joyed, and  were  rightfully  aud  lawfully  entitled 
to  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  .  .  .  A 
general  pardou  was  to  be  granted  to  all  persons 
comprised  within  the  treaty,  and  the  Lords 
Justices  and  the  genenils  commanding  King 
William's  army  were  to  use  their  best  endeavours 
to  get  the  attainders  of  any  of  them  attainted  re- 
pealed. ...  In  the  copy  of  the  rough  draft  en- 
grossed for  signature  tlie  following  words,  '  and 
all  such  as  are  under  their  protection  in  the  .said 
counties,'  which  immediately  followed  the  enu- 
meration of  the  several  counties  in  tlie  second 
article,  were  omitted.  Tliis  omission,  whether 
the  result  of  design  or  accident,  was,  lio\vever, 
rectitied  by  King  William  when  conlirining  the 
treaty  in  February,  1092.  The  contirming  in- 
strument stated  that  the  words  had  been  casually 
omitted ;  that  the  omission  was  not  discovered  till 
the  articles  were  signed,  but  was  taken  notice  of 
liefore  the  town  was  surrendered ;  and  that  the 
Lords  Justices  or  General  Ginkel,  or  one  of  them, 
had  promised  that  the  clause  should  be  made  good, 
since  it  was  within  the  intention  of  the  capitula- 
tion, and  had  been  inserted  in  the  rough  draft. 
William  then  for  himself  did  'ratify  and  confirm 
the  said  omitted  words. '  The  colonists,  or  at  all 
events  the  'new  interests' — that  is,  those  who 
shared  or  expected  to  share  in  the  confiscations 
—  were  indignant  at  the  concessions  made  to  the 
native  race."—  W.  K.  Sullivan,  pt.  1  of  Two 
Centuries  of  TriHh  Hist.,  ch.  1.— "The  advantages 
eecurcd  to  Catholics  by  the  Treaty  of  Limerick 
were  moderate.  But  when  the  flower  of  the 
Irish  army  had  withdrawn  to  France,  and  the 
remnant  could  be  hanged  without  ceremony, 
they  began  to  look  inordinate.  The  parliament 
of  Cromwellian  settlers  and  Government  olBcials 
in  Dublin  having  excluded  Catholic  members, 
by  requiring  from  them  an  oath  of  abjuration, 


in  direct  infringement  of  one  of  the  articles  of 
surrender,  were  free  to  proceed  at  their  discre- 
tion. They  first  jiassed  a  stringent  statute  de- 
priving Catholics  of  arms,  and  another  ordering 
all  '  Popish  arclibishoi)s,  bishops,  vicars-general, 
deans,  Jesuits,  monks,  friars,  and  regulars  of 
whatever  condition  to  depart  from  the  Kingdom 
on  pain  of  transportation,'  and  then  proceeded 
to  con.sider  llie  treaty.  They  .  .  .  resolved 
by  a  decisive  niaiority  not  to  keep  the  conditions 
affecting  the  Catholics.  William  .  .  .  struggled 
for  a  time  to  preserve  his  honour;  but  it  is  not 
convenient  for  a  new  king  to  be  in  conflict  with 
his  friends,  and  after  a  time  lie  gave  way.  .  .  , 
In  Ireland  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  can  never  be 
forgotten;  it  is  one  of  the  title  deeds  of  the  Irish 
race  to  their  inheritance  in  their  native  land. 
For  more  than  a  century  its  sordid  and  shameless 
violation  was  as  common  a  reproach  to  England 
on  the  Continent  as  the  partition  of  Poland  has 
been  a  reproach  to  Russia  in  our  own  day." — 
Sir  C.  G.  Duffy,  Bird's-Eye  View  of  Irish  Jlist. , 
revised  ed.,  p}h  155-150  (w  bk.  1,  ch.  4,  of 
' '  You ng  Ireland  ").  —  "  The  Protestant  rancour  of 
parliament  was  more  powerful  than  the  good 
will  of  the  prince.  The  most  vital  articles  of  tho 
capitulation  were  ignored,  especially  in  all  cases . 
where  the  Catliolic  religion  and  the  liberties 
granted  to  its  professors  were  concerned;  and 
4,000  Irish  were  denounced  as  traitors  and  rebels, 
—  by  which  declaration  a  fresh  confiscation  of 
1,000,000  acres  was  immLdiately  effected.  .  .  . 
It  has  been  calculated  that  in  1092  the  Irish 
Catholics,  who  quadrupled  the  Protestants  in 
number,  owned  only  one-eleventh  of  the  soil,  and 
that  the  most  wretched  and  unproductive  por- 
tion."—  A.  Perraud,  Ireland  under  Eng.  little, 
introd.,  sect.  8. 

A.  D.  1691-1782.  —  The  peace  of  despair. — 
A  century  of  national  death.  —  Oppression  of 
the  Penal  Laws.  —  "By  the  military  treaty  [of 
Limerick],  those  of  Sarsfield's  .soldiers  who 
would  were  suifered  to  follow  him  to  France; 
and  10,000  men,  the  whole  of  his  force,  choso 
exile  rather  than  life  in  a  land  where  all  hope 
of  national  freedom  was  lost.  When  the  wild 
cry  of  the  women  who  stood  watching  their  de- 
parture was  hushed,  the  silence  of  death  settled 
down  upon  Ireland.  For  a  hundred  years  the 
country  remained  at  peace,  but  the  peace  wa«  a 
jieace  of  despair.  The  most  terrible  legal 
tyranny  under  which  a  nation  has  ever  groaned 
avenged  the  rising  under  Tyrconnell.  'The  con- 
quered people,  in  Swift's  bitter  words  of  con- 
tempt, became  '  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water'  to  their  conquerors;  but  till  the  veryevo 
of  the  French  Revolution  Ireland  ceased  to  be  a 
source  of  terror  and  anxiety  to  England." — J. 
R.  Ureen,  Sltort  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  9,  sect.  8. — "In 
Ireland  there  was  peace.  The  domination  of  the 
colonists  was  absolute.  The  native  population 
was  tranquil  with  the  ghastly  tranquillity  of 
exhaustion  and  of  despair.  There  were  indeed 
outrages,  robberies,  flreraisings,  assassinations. 
But  more  than  a  century  passed  away  without 
one  general  insurrection.  During  that  century, 
two  rebellions  were  raised  in  Great  Britain  by 
the  adherents  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  But 
neither  when  the  elder  Pretender  was  crowned 
at  Scone,  nor  when  the  younger  held  his  court  at 
Ilolyrootl,  was  the  standard  of  that  House  set 
up  in  Connaught  or  Munster.  In  1745,  indeed, 
when  the  Uighlanders  were  marching  towards 
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London,  tho  Roman  CfttlioHcs  of  Ireland  wore  sr) 
(juict  that  tlio  Lord  Lu'uti'imnt  could,  willioiit 
tlio  smallest  risk,  send  several  regiments  across 
Saint  George's  Channel  to  reinforce  tiie  army 
of  tlie  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Nor  was  this  sub- 
mission the  effect  of  content,  but  of  mere  stupe- 
faction and  brokenness  of  heart.  Tlie  iron  liad 
entered  into  the  soul.  Tlie  memory  of  past  de- 
feats, tlie  habit  of  daily  enduring  insult  and  op- 
pression, had  cowed  the  spirits  of  the  uidiai)py 
nation.  Tliere  were  indeed  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  great  ability,  energy  and  aml)ition;  but 
they  were  to  be  fomid  everywliere  except  in  Ire- 
land,—  at  Versailles  and  at  Saint  IKlefonso,  in 
tlie  armies  of  Frederic  and  in  the  armies  of 
Maria  Theresa.  One  exile  became  a  Marshal  of 
France.  Another  became  Prime  Minister  of 
Spain.  If  he  had  staid  in  his  native  land  h(; 
would  have  been  regarded  as  an  inferior  by  all 
tlie  ignorant  and  worthless  8<iuireen8  who  had 
signed  the  Declaration  against  Transubstantia- 
tion.  .  .  .  Scattered  over  all  Europe  were  to 
be  found  brave  Irish  generals,  dexterous  Irish 
diplomatists,  Irish  Counts,  Irish  Barons,  Irish 
Knights  .  .  .  who,  if  they  had  remained  in  the 
house  of  lM)ndage,  could  not  have  been  ensigns 
of  marching  regiments  or  freemen  of  petty  cor- 
porations. These  men,  the  natural  chiefs  of 
their  race,  having  been  withdrawn,  what  re- 
mained was  utterly  helpless  and  passive.  A 
rising  of  the  Irishry  against  the  Englishry  was 
no  more  to  be  apprehended  than  a  rising  of  the 
women  and  children  against  the  men."  —  Lord 
Macaulay,  Hint,  of  Eng.,  rh.  17. —  "An  act  of 
1605  'deprived  the  Roman  Catholics  of  tlie 
means  of  educating  their  cliildren,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  and  of  the  privilege  of  being 
guardians  either  of  their  own  or  of  any  other 
jierson's  children.'  Another  Act  of  the  same 
year  deprived  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  right 
of  bearing  arms,  or  of  keeping  any  horse  which 
was  worth  more  than  £5.  An  Act  of  1697  ordered 
the  expulsion  of  every  Roman  Catholic  priest 
from  Ireland.  The  Parliament,  which  had  im- 
posed these  disabilities  on  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lics, proceeded  to  confirm  tlie  Articles  of  Limer- 
ick, or  '  so  much  of  them  as  may  consist  with 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  your  Slajesty's  sub- 
jects of  this  kingdom,'  and  by  a  gross  act  of  in- 
justice omitted  the  whole  of  the  first  of  tliese 
articles,  and  the  important  paragraph  in  the 
second  article  which  had  been  accidentally 
omitted  from  the  original  copy  of  the  Treaty, 
and  subsequently  restored  to  it  by  letters  patent 
under  the  Great  Seal.  Reasonable  men  may  dif- 
fer on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  surrender  of  Limerick  was 
secured ;  but  it  is  ditlicult  to  read  the  story  of 
their  repudiation  without  a  deep  sense  of  shame. 
Three  other  acts  relating  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  passed  during  the  reign  of  William.  An 
Act  of  1697  forbade  the  intermarriage  of  Protes- 
tants and  Papists.  An  Act  of  1698  prevented 
Papists  from  being  solicitors.  Another  Act  of 
the  same  year  stopped  their  employment  as 
gamekeepers.  William  died ;  and  the  breach  of 
faith  which  he  had  countenanced  was  forgotten 
amidst  the  pressure  of  the  legislation  which 
disgraced  the  reign  of  his  successor.  Two  Acts 
passed  in  this  reign,  for  preventing  the  further 
growth  of  Popery,  were  styled  by  Burke  the 
'  ferocious  Acts  of  Anne. '  By  the  first  of  these 
Acts  a  Papist  having  a  Protestant  son  was  de- 


barred from  selling,  mortgaging,  or  devising 
any  portion  of  his  estate:  however  young  the 
son  might  be,  he  was  to  be  taken  from  his 
father's  hands  and  confided  to  the  care  of  a  Prot- 
estJint  relation.  Tlie  estate  of  a  Papist  who  had 
no  Protestant  heir  was  to  be  divided  equally 
among  his  sons.  The  Papist  wfs  declared  in- 
capable of  purchasing  real  estate  or  of  taking 
land  on  least?  for  more  than  thirty-one  years.  A 
Pa])ist  was  declared  incapable  of  inheriting  n'al 
estate  from  a  Protestant.  He  was  dis(pialified 
from  holding  anyofilce,  civil  or  military.  With 
twenty  exceptions,  a  Papist  was  forbidden  to  re- 
side in  Limerick  or  Galway.  Advowsons  the 
property  of  Papists  were  vested  in  the  Crown. 
Religious  intolerance  had  now  apparently  done  its 
uttermost.  .  .  .  But  the  laws  failed.  Their  se- 
verity insured  their  failure.  .  .  .  The  first  of  the 
ferocious  Acta  of  Anne  was  almost  openly  disre- 
garded. ...  Its  failure  only  induced  tlu;  intol- 
erant advisers  of  Anne  to  supplement  it  with 
harsher  legislation.  The  Act  of  1704  had  de- 
prived the  Papist  of  the  guardianship  of  his 
apostate  child.  An  Act  of  1709  empowered  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  oblige  the  Papist  to  discover 
his  estate,  and  authorized  the  Court  to  make  an 
order  for  the  maintenance  of  the  apostate  child 
out  of  the  pnx'eeds  of  it.  The  Act  of  1704  had 
made  it  illegal  for  a  Papist  to  take  lands  on 
lease;  the  Act  of  1709  disabled  him  from  receiv- 
ing a  life  annuity.  An  Act  of  1704  had  com- 
pt-lled  the  registry  of  priests.  The  Act  of  1709 
forbade  their  otriciating  in  any  parish  except 
that  in  which  they  were  registered.  These, 
however,  were  the  least  reprehensible  features  in 
the  Act  of  1709.  Its  worst  features  were  the 
encouragement  which  it  gave  to  the  meaner  vices 
of  human  nature.  The  wife  of  a  Papist,  if  she 
became  a  Protestant,  was  to  receive  a  jointure 
out  of  her  husband's  estate.  A  Popish  priest 
abandoning  his  religion  was  to  receive  an  an- 
nuity of  fyO  a  year.  Rewards  were  to  be  paid 
for  'discovering'  Popish  prelates,  priests,  and 
schoolmasters.  Two  justices  might  compel  any 
Papist  to  state  on  oath  where  and  when  he  had 
heard  mass,  who  had  ofiiciated  at  it,  and  wlio 
had  been  present  at  it.  Encouragement  was 
thus  given  to  informers;  bribes  were  thus  held 
out  to  apostates;  and  Parliament  trusted  to  the 
combined  elTects  of  bribery  and  intimidation  to 
stamp  out  the  last  remnant  of  Popery.  The 
penal  code,  however,  was  not  yet  complete. 
The  armoury  of  intolerance  was  not  yet  ex- 
hausted. An  Act  of  George  I.  disabled  Papists 
from  serving  in  the  Irish  militia,  but  compelled 
them  to  find  Protestant  substitutes;  to  pay 
double  towards  the  support  of  the  militia,  ami 
rendered  their  horses  liable  to  seizure  for  militia 
purposes.  By  Acts  of  George  II.  the  Papists 
were  disfrancliised ;  barristers  or  solicitors  mar- 
rying Papists  were  deemed  Papists;  all  mar- 
riages between  Protestants  and  Papists  wen;  an- 
nulled; and  Popish  priests  celebrating  any  illegal 
marriages  were  condemned  to  be  hanged.  By  an 
Act  of  George  III.  Papists  refusing  to  deliver 
up  or  declare  their  arms  were  liable  to  be  placed 
in  the  pillory  or  to  be  whipped,  as  the  Court 
should  think  nroper.  Such  were  the  laws  which 
the  intolc.ance  of  a  minority  imposed  on  the 
majority  of  their  fellow-subjects.  Utterly  un- 
just, they  had  not  even  the  bare  merit  of  suc- 
cess. .  .  .  '  The  great  body  of  the  people,'  wrote 
Arthur  Young   [1780],    'stripped  of  their  nil, 
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were  more  enraged  tlinn  ronvcrted:  they  ad- 
licrcd  to  the  iM^rsmisioii  of  their  forcfiitlu^iHwilli 
tlie  Htemliest  iiiid  the  most  determined  /.eiil ; 
widle  tlie  priests,  aetiiuted  by  the  spirit  of  ii 
tliousand  inducements,  made  proselytes  anumg 
the  common  Protestants  in  (letlance  of  every 
danger.  .  Tljo.se  laws  liave  enished  all  tlie 
iodu.  uv  i"  -.Tested  rv')8t  of  the  prop<;rty  from 
the  c'uthoii'  .-  '.  ..t  the  religion  triumphs;  it  is 
th»u,'ht  tj  inoi-a.se.'"  — 8.  Walpole,  Hint,  of 
Knff.  from  181.1,  t.'.  8  (».  ^). 

Ai.HO  IN:  R.  R.  .Aladdcn,  HMoriail  Kotice  of 
Peiuil  fMirs  ttf/dirutt  liomaii  CdtholicH. — A.  Per- 
raud,  IreUtiul  under  Eng.  Utile:  iiUrinl.  —  E. 
Burlte,  letter  to  a  Peer  of  Irdaud  on  the  I'eiiul 
JjawM  ( Work*,  v.  4).  — The  same,  Frag>n<:nt»  of  a 
Tract  on  the  Popery  Laws  ( Worku,  v.  6).  —  A.  J. 
Thebaud,  The  Irinh  Race,  eh.  13. 

A.  D.  1710. — Colonization  of  Palatines  in 
Munster.    See  P.vlatinks. 

A.  D.  1722-1724.— Wood's  halfpence.— The 
Drapier's  Letters. — "  A  patent  liad  been  given 
[1722,  by  tlic  Walpole  administration]  to  a  eer- 
taln  William  Wood  for  supplying  Ireland  with 
a  copper  coinage.  Many  complaints  had  been 
made,  and  in  September,  1723,  addresses  were 
voted  by  tlie  Irish  Houses  of  Parliament,  declar- 
ing that  the  patent  had  been  obtained  by  clan- 
destine and  false  representations;  that  it  was 
mischievous  to  the  coimtrv;  and  that  Woml  had 
been  guilty  of  frauds  in  his  coinage.  They  were 
pacitied  by  vague  promises;  but  Walpole  went 
on  with  tlie  scheme  on  the  strength  of  a  favour- 
able report  of  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council ; 
and  tlie  excitement  was  already  serious  when  (in 
1724)  Swift  published  the  Drapier's  Letters, 
which  give  him  uis  chief  title  to  eminence  as  a 
patriotic  agitator.  Swift  eitiier  shared  or  took 
advantage  of  the  general  belief  that  the  mysteries 
of  the  currency  are  unfathomable  to  the  human 
Intelligence.  .  .  .  There  is,  however,  no  real 
mystery  about  the  halfpence.  The  small  coins 
which  do  not  fonn  part  of  the  legal  tender  may 
be  considered  primarily  as  counters.  A  penny 
is  a  penny,  so  long  as  twelve  are  change  for  a 
shilling.  It  is  not  in  the  least  necessary  for  this 
purpose  that  the  copper  contained  in  the  twelve 
penny  pieces  should  be  worth  or  nearly  worth  a 
shilling.  ...  At  the  present  day  bronze  worth 
only  twopence  is  coined  into  twelve  penny  pieces. 
.  .  .  The  effect  of  Wood's  patent  was  that  a 
mass  of  copper  worth  about  £60,000  became 
worth  £100,800  in  the  shape  of  halfpenny  pieces. 
There  was,  therefore,  a  balance  of  about  £40,000 
to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  coinage.  It  would 
have  been  waste  to  gyf  rid  of  this  by  putting 
more  copper  in  the  coins;  but  if  so  large  a  profit 
arose  from  the  transaction,  ,it  would  go  to  some- 
body. At  the  present  day  it  would  be  brought 
into  the  national  treasury.  This  was  not  the 
way  in  which  business  was  done  in  Ireland. 
Wood  was  to  pay  £1,000  a  year  for  fourteen 
vears  to  the  Crown.  But  £14,000  still  leaves  a 
large  margin  for  profit.  What  was  to  become  of 
it.  According  to  the  admiring  biographer  of  Sir 
K  Walpole  the  patent  had  been  originally  given 
by  Lord  Sunderland  to  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  a 
lady  whom  the  King  delighted  to  honour.  .  .  . 
It  was  right  and  proper  that  a  profit  should  be 
made  on  the  transaction,  but  shameful  that  it 
should  be  divided  between  the  King's  mistress 
and  William  Wood,  and  that  the  bargain  should 
be  struck  without  consulting  the  Irish  represen- 


tatives, and  maintained  in  spite  of  their  protests. 
Tlie  I)iieliess  of  Ivendal  was  to  be  allowed  to 
take  a  sliare  of  tlie  wretclied  halfpenee  in  the 
pocket  of  every  Irish  beggar.  A  more  disgrace- 
ful tran.saetion  t:ould  hardly  be  imagined,  or  one 
more  caleulati-d  to  justify  Swift's  view  of  the 
selfiahness  and  corrujjtion  of  the  English  rulers. 
Swift  saw  his  chance  and  went  to  work  in  char- 
acteristic fashion,  with  unscrupulous  audacity  of 
statement,  guided  by  the  keenest  strategical  in 
stiiiet.  .  .  .  The  patent  was  surrendered,  and 
Swift  might  congratulate  himself  upon  a  com 
plete  victory.  .  .  .  The  Irish  succeeded  in  re- 
jecting a  real  lienelit  at  the  cost  of  paying  Wood 
the  profit  which  he  would  have  made,  had  he 
Xwvn  allowed  to  confer  it." — L.  Stephen,  Swift 
(Eng.  Men  of  I A't tern),  ch.  7. 

Ai.HO  IN:  Dean  Swift,  Workit  (fkott'g ed.),  v.  6. 
— Lord  Malion  (Earl  Stanhope),  Hint,  of  Eng., 
171!}-1783,  ch.  13  {i\  2).— J.  McCai'liy,  IfM.  of 
the  Four  Georgin,  ch.  l.'i. 

A.  D.  1760-1708.— Whiteboys.—  Oak  Boys. 
— Steel  Boys.— Peep  of  Day  Boys.— Catholic 
Defenders. —  "The  peasantry  continued  to  re- 
gard the  Ii  nd  as  their  own;  and  with  the  general 
faith  that  wrong  cannot  last  forever,  they  waited 
for  the  time  when  they  would  once  more  have 
possession  of  it.  'The  lineal  descendants  of  the 
old  families,' wrote  Arthur  Young  in  1774,  'are, 
now  to  be  found  all  over  the  kingdom,  working 
as  cottiers  on  the  lauds  which  were  once  their 
own.'.  .  .  With  the  growth  of  what  was  called 
civilization,  absenteeism,  the  worst  disorder  of 
the  country,  had  increased.  .  .  .  The  rise  in 
prices,  the  demand  for  salt  beef  and  salt  butter 
for  exportation  and  lor  the  fleets,  were  revolu- 
tionizing the  agriculture  of  Munster.  The  great 
limestone  pastures  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary, 
the  fertile  meadow  universally,  was  falling  into 
the  hands  of  capitalist  graziers,  in  whose  mvour 
the  landlords,  or  the  laudlorus'  agents,  were  evict- 
ing the  smaller  tenants.  ...  To  the  peasantry 
these  men  were  a  curse.  Common  lands,  where 
their  own  cows  had  been  fed,  were  inclosed  and 
taken  from  them.  The  change  from  tillage  to 
grazing  destroyed  their  employment.  Their  sole 
subsistence  was  from  their  potato  gardens,  the 
rents  of  which  were  heavily  raised,  while,  by  a 
curious  mockery  of  justice,  the  grass  lands  were 
exempt  from  tithe,  and  the  burden  of  maintain- 
ing the  rectors  and  vicars  of  the  Established 
Church  was  cast  exclusively  on  the  Catholic 
poor.  Among  a  people  who  are  suffering  under 
a  common  wrong  there  is  a  sympathy  of  resent- 
ment which  links  them  together  without  visible 
or  discoverable  bond.  In  the  spring  of  1760  Tip- 
perary was  suddenly  overrun  by  bands  of  mid- 
night marauders.  Who  they  were  was  a  mys- 
tery. Rumours  reached  England  of  insurgent 
regiments  drilling  in  the  moonlight;  of  French 
ofticers  observed  passing  and  repassing  the  Chan- 
nel ;  but  no  French  officer  could  be  detected  in 
Munster.  The  most  rigid  search  discovered  no 
stands  of  arms,  such  as  soldiers  use  or  could  use. 
This  only  was  certain,  that  white  figures  were 
seen  in  vast  numbers,  like  moving  clouds,  flit- 
ting silently  at  night  over  field  and  moor,  leaving 
behind  them  the  tracks  of  where  they  had  passed 
in  levelled  fences  and  houghed  and  moaning 
cattle ;  where  the  owners  were  specially  hateful, 
in  blazing  homesteads,  and  the  inmates'  bodies 
blackening  in  the  ashes.  Arrests  were  generally 
useless.      The  country  was  sworn  to  secrecy. 
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Through  tho  cntlro  central  pliiins  of  Ircliiiul  the 
peoplu  wero  bound  by  tliu  niimt  hoUmuii  wiiU» 
never  to  reveal  tiie  niinie  of  a  confederate,  or 
give  evidence  in  ii  court  of  justice.  .  .  .  Tims  it 
was  long  uncertain  how  the  movement  originated, 
wIjo  were  its  leaders,  and  whetlier  there  was 
one  or  many.  Letters  signed  by  Captain  Dwyer 
or  Joanna  Meskell  were  left  at  tlio  doors  of  ob- 
noxious persons,  ordering  lands  to  be  al>andoiied 
under  penalties.  If  tlie  commands  were  uncom- 
pHed  with,  the  penalties  wero  inexorably  In- 
ilicted.  .  .  .  Torture  usually  being  preferred  to 
murder,  male  offenders  against  the  Whlteboys 
were  houghed  like  their  cattle,  i-r  tlielr  tongues 
wero  torn  out  by  the  roots." — J.  A.  Froude,  The 
Entf.  in  Ireland,  hk.  5,  ch.  1  (v.  2).— The  White- 
boys  to<jk  their  name  from  the  practice  of  wear- 
ing a  wldto  shirt  drawn  over  their  other  clotlilng, 
when  they  were  out  upon  their  nocturnal  expe- 
ditions. "Tho  Oak  Hoy  movement  took  i)laco 
about  1761-3.  .  .  .  The  injustice  which  led  to 
the  formation  of  tho  '  Oak  Boys, '  one  of  tho  best 
known  of  the  colonial  societies,  was  duty  work 
on  roads.  Every  householder  was  bound  to  give 
six  days'  labour  In  making  and  repairing   tlie 

fmbllc  roads;  and  If  he  had  a  horse,  six  days' 
abour  of  his  horse.  It  was  complained  that  this 
duty  work  was  only  levied  on  the  poor,  and  that 
they  wero  compelled  to  work  on  private  job 
roads,  and  even  upon  what  were  the  avenues 
and  farm  roads  of  the  gentry.  The  name  Oak 
Boys,  or  Hearts  of  Oak  Boys,  was  derived  from 
the  members  In  their  raids  wearing  an  oak  branch 
Id  their  hats.  The  organization  spread  rapidly 
over  the  greater  part  of  Ulster.  Although  tho 
grevances  wero  common  to  Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic workmen,  and  there  was  nothing  religious 
in  the  objects  or  constitution  of  the  Oak  Boys, 
>  the  society  was  an  exclusively  Protestant  bwly, 
/  owing  to  the  total  absence  at  the  period  of  any 
assoLiatlon  l)etween  the  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics. .  .  .  The  Steel  Boys,  or  Hearts  of  Steel 
Boys,  followed  the  Oak  Boys  [about  17711. 
Thev  also  were  exclusively  Protestant ;  the  origin 
of  this  organization  was  tho  extravagance  and 
profligacy  of  a  bad  landlord,  the  representative 
of  the  great  land  thief,  Chichester,  of  the  Plan- 
tation of  King  James  I.  .  .  .  Tlie  Oak  Boys  and 
Steel  Boys  did  not  last  long."— W.  K.  Sullivan, 
jit.  1  of  Two  Centuries  of  Iniih  Hint.,  ch.  5,  imth 
foot-note. — The  landlord  here  referred  to,  as  hav- 
ing provoked  the  organization  of  the  Steel  Boys, 
was  tho  Marquis  or  Donegal.  "Many  of  his 
Antrim  leases  having  fallen  in  simultaneously, 
he  demanded  £100,000  in  fines  for  the  renewal  of 
them.  The  tenants,  all  Protestants,  offered  the 
interest  of  the  money  In  addition  to  tho  rent.  It 
could  not  be.  Speculative  Belfast  capitalists 
paid  the  fine  and  took  the  lands  over  the  heads 
of  the  tenants,  to  sublet.  .  .  .  The  most  sub- 
■.;  stantlal  of  the  expelled  tenantry  gathered  their 
•  effects  together  and  sailed  to  join  their  country- 
men In  the  New  World.  .  .  .  Between  those  who 
were  too  poor  to  emigrate,  and  the  Catholics  who 
were  in  possession  of  their  homes,  there  grew  a 
protracted  feud,  whicl*  took  form  at  last  in  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Peep  of  Day  Boys ;  In  the  fierce 
and  savage  expulsion  of  the  mtruders,  who  were 
bidden  to  go  to  hell  or  Connaught;  and  In  the 
counter-organization  of  the  Catholic  Defenders, 
which  spread  over  t'le  whole  island,  and  made 
the  army  of  insurrection  in  1708. " — J.  A.  Froude, 
The  Eng.  in  Ireland,  bk.  5,  ch.  ?,  sect.  6  (».  2). 
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A.  D.  1778-1794.— Concession  of  Legisla- 
tive independence  by  the  so-called  Constitu- 
tion of  1783. — •'England's  dilliculty  whs  Ire- 
lan<rs  op|)<>rtunity.  Over  In  tlie  American 
colonics  -Mr.  Wasliington  and  his  rebels  were 
iressiiig  hard  upon  the  troops  of  King  George. 
More  than  one  garrison  had  been  compelled  to 
surrender,  more  than  one  general  had  given  up 
his  bright  sword  to  a  revolutionary  leader.  On 
the  hither  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  American  Hag 
was  scarcely  less  dreaded  than  at  Yorktown  and 
Saratoga.  .  .  .  Ireland,  drained  of  troops,  hiy 
open  to  invasion.  The  terrible  Paul  Jones  was 
drifting  about  the  seas;  descents  upon  Ireland 
were  dreaded ;  If  such  (Icscents  had  been  made 
the  island  was  practically  dcfenceh.'ss.  An 
alarmed  iMayor  of  Belfast,  ai)pealing  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  military  aid,  was  informed  that  no 
more  si'rious  and  more  formidable  assistance 
could  be  rendered  to  the  chief  city  of  the  North 
than  might  be  given  by  half  a  troop  of  dis- 
mounted cavalry  and  half  a  troop  of  invalids. 
If  the  French- American  enemy  would  consent  to 
be  scared  by  such  a  muster,  well  and  good ;  If 
not  Belfast,  and  for  the  matter  of  that,  all  Ire- 
land, must  look  to  Itself.  Thereujion  Ireland, 
very  promptly  and  decisively,  did  look  to 
itself.  A  Militia  Act  was  pa-ssed  empowering 
the  formation  of  volunteer  corps  —  consisting, 
of  course,  so'ely  of  Protestants — for  the  defence 
of  the  island.  A  fever  of  military  enthusiasm 
swept  over  the  country ;  north  and  south  and  east 
and  west  men  caught  up  arms,  n.)minally  to  re- 
sist the  French,  really,  though  thev  knew  it  not, 
to  effect  one  of  the  greatest  constitutional  revo- 
lutions In  history.  Before  a  startled  Govern- 
ment could  realise  what  was  occurring  60,000 
men  were  under  arms.  For  tho  first  time  since 
the  surrender  of  Limerick  there  was  an  armed 
force  in  Ireland  able  and  willing  to  support  a 
national  cause.  Suddenly,  almost  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  Ireland  found  herself  for  the  first 
time  for  generations  in  tho  possession  of  a  well- 
armed,  well-dlsclpllned,  and  well-generalled  mili- 
tary force.  The  armament  that  was  organised 
to  insure  the  safety  of  England  was  destined  to 
achieve  the  liberties  of  Ireland.  .  .  .  All  talk  of 
organisation  to  resist  foreign  Invasion  was 
silenced ;  in  its  place  the  voice  of  the  nation  was 
heard  loudly  calling  for  the  redress  of  its  domes- 
tic grievances.  Their  leader  was  Charlemont; 
Grattan  and  Flood  were  their  principal  colonels." 
— J.  H.  McCarthy,  Ireland  Since  the  Union,  ch. 
3. — "When  the  Parliament  met,  Grattan  moved 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Address,  'that  It  was 
by  free  export  and  Import  only  that  the  Nation 
was  to  be  saved  from  impentiing  ruin ' ;  and  a 
corps  of  Volunteers,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  lined  Dame  Street  as  the  Speaker  and 
the  Commons  walked  in  procession  to  the  Castle. 
Another  demonstration  of  Volunteers  in  College; 
Green  excited  Dublin  a  little  later  on,  and  (IStli 
NovemlKjr,  1770)  a  riotous  mob  clamoured  for 
Free  Trade  at  the  very  doors  of  the  House.  .  .  . 
These  events  resulted  in  immediate  success. 
Lord  North  proposed  in  the  British  Parliament 
three  articles  of  relief  to  Irish  trade — (1)  to  al- 
low free  export  of  wool,  woollens,  and  wool- 
flocks  ;  (2)  to  allow  a  free  export  of  glass ;  (3)  to 
allow,  under  certain  conditions,  a  free  trade  to 
all  the  British  colonies.  When  the  news  reached 
Ireland  excessive  ^oy  prevailed.  .  .  .  But  this 
was  only  a  beginning.     Poynlngs'  Law,  and  the 
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flUi  of  flcorgo  I.,  rpfpiin-d  to  be  swept  nwny  too, 
BO  thiit  Irclnnd  niijrlit  Mijoy  not  only  FVrc  Tnulc, 
but  hIho  Hclf  govcrnnicnl.  Griiltan  moved  hiH 
two  famous  reHolutionH: — 1.  Tlmt  the  Kiii^f, 
witli  the  cotiHciit  of  the  LohIh  and  Cotiimonsof 
Ireland,  Ih  alone  comitetent  to  enact  likWH  to  bind 
Ireland,  'i.  That  (ireat  lirituin  and  Ireland  are 
iuHepanibly  united  under  one  Hovereign.  Iti 
RUpi)()rtinif  tlu'M-  reHolutioHH,  Orattan  cited  Kng- 
land's  dealln^:s  with  Anieric-a,  t(;  hIiow  what  Ire- 
lancl  too  nd)?ht  efTeet  by  claiming  her  JUHt  rights. 
.  .  .  The  Karl  of  ('arlislc  iM-came  Viceroy  in 
17H1,  with  Mr.  Kden  as  Hecretary.  Viewing 
Kngland's  embroilment  in  war — in  America,  iu 
India,  with  France,  and  Spain,  and  Holland  — 
the  Irish  Vohniteers,  whose  numbers  had  swelled, 
(Jrattan  said,  U)  well-nigh  1(K),(KM)  men,  held 
meetings  and  reviews  in  various  parts  of  tlii! 
couhtry.  .  .  .  Tho  IBlh  of  April,  1782,  was  n 
memorable  day  for  Dublin.  On  tliat  date,  in 
n  city  thronged  with  Volunteers,  with  bands 
playing,  and  banners  bla/.oncd  witli  gilded  harps 
fluttering  in  the  wind,  Orattan,  in  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Address  which  was  always  presented 
to  the  King  at  tho  opening  of  Parliament,  moved, 
'That  Ireland  is  a  distinct  Kingdom,  with  a  sep- 
nrotc  Parliament,  and  that  this  Parliament  alone 
has  a  right  to  make  laws  for  her.'  On  the  17th 
of  May,  the  two  Secretaries  of  State,  Lord  Shel- 
burne  in  the  Lords,  and  Charles  James  Fox  in 
the  l^onunons  of  Great  Hritain  —  proposed  the 
repeal  of  the  6th  of  George  I.,  a  statute  whicli 
declared  the  right  of  the  English  Parliament  to 
make  laws  for  Ireland.  The  English  Gov- 
ernment frankly  and  fully  acceded  to  the  de- 
mands of  Ireland.  Four  points  were  granted  — 
(l)an  Independent  Irish  Parliament;  ('J)  the  ab- 
rogation of  Poynings'  Law,  empowering  the 
English  Privy  Council  to  alter  Irish  Bills;  (3) 
the  introduction  of  a  Biennial  JIutiny  Bill;  (4) 
the  abolition  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  England 
from  the  Irish  law  courts.  These  concessions 
were  announced  to  the  Irish  Parliament  at  once: 
In  their  joy  the  Irish  Houses  voted  iJ100,000,  and 
20,(K)0  men  to  the  navy  of  Great  Britain.  Ire- 
land had  at  last  achieved  political  freedom. 
Peace  and  prosperity  seemed  about  to  bless  the 
land.  .  .  .  That  there  might  be  no  misimder- 
standing  as  to  tlie  delib(!rate  intention  of  the 
English  Parliament  iu  granting  Irish  legislative 
independence.  Lord  Siielburne  had  passed  an 
Act  of  Kenimciation,  declaring  that  '  the  Kight 
claimed  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  be  bound 
only  by  laws  enacted  by  His  Majesty  and  the 
Parliament  of  that  Kingdom,  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  established  and  ascertained  for  ever,  and 
shall  at  no  time  hereafter  be  questioned  or  ques- 
tionable.' During  the  stime  session  (1782),  the 
two  Catholic  Relief  Bills  proposed  by  Luke 
Gardiner,  who  afterwards  became  Viscount 
]^Iountjoy,  were  passed.  These  measures  gave 
catholics  the  right  to  buy  freeholds,  to  teach 
schools,  and  to  educate  their  children  as  they 
pleased.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  now  ex- 
tended to  Ireland;  and  marriages  by  presby- 
terian  ministers  were  made  legal."— W.  F.  Col- 
lier, UiHt.  of  Ireland  for  l^chools,  period  5,  cli.  3. 
—"Had  the  Irish  demanded  a  complete  separa- 
tion it  would  have  been  yielded  without  resis- 
tance. It  would  have  been  better  had  it  been.  The 
two  countries  would  have  immediately  joined  on 
terms  of  equality  and  of  mutual  confidence  and 
respect    But  the  more  the  English  Cabinet  gave 


way  the  less  were  the  Irish  disposed  to  press 
their  advaiiliige,  A  feeling  of  warm  attachment 
to  England  rM[iidly  took  the  place  of  distrust. 
There  never  existed  in  Ireland  so  sincere  H;id 
friendly  a  spirit  of  spontaneous  union  with  ICng 
land  as  at  this  moment,  when  the  formal  liond  of 
union  was  almost  wholly  dissolved.  From  the 
mometit  when  England  mad'-  a  formal  surrender 
of  her  claim  to  govern  Ireland  a  series  of  inroiuls 
coiiunenced  on  the  various  interests  supposed  to 
be  left  to  their  own  free  development  Ity  that 
surrender.  Ireland  had  not,  like  England,  n 
bodv  of  Cabinet  Miiusfers  responsil)le  to  her 
Parliament.  The  Lord  Lieiitei  ant  and  the  Irish 
Secretary  held  iheir  olllces  and  received  tlieir 
instructions  from  the  English  minister.  There 
was  greater  need  than  ever  before  for  a  bribed 
majority  in  the  Irish  Conunons,  and  the  nni- 
chinerv  for  securing  and  managing  it  remained 
intact.""— W.  A.  O'Conor,  JIM.  of  the  Irinh  Pro- 
l>li\  hk.  4,  ch.  2,  nfft.  2  (r.  2).— "The  history  of 
these  memorable  eigliteen  years  [1782-18(M))  has 
never  been  written,  and  y«'t  these  years  are  the 
.  .  .  key  to  Irisli  political  opinion  in  the  lUth 
[century].  The  Government  which  granted  the 
constitutmn  of  1782  began  to  conspire  against  it 
immediately.  They  liad  taken  Poynings'  Act 
away  from  the  beginning  of  its  proceedings,  and 
they  clapped  it  on  to  the  end  of  its  proceedings, 
as  efTectuuUy  as  if  the  change  had  not  been 
made.  They  developed  in  the  Irisli  mind  that 
distrust  of  all  govermnent  which  has  made  it  so 
turbident  and  so  docile  —  turbulent  to  its  admin- 
istrators, docile  to  its  popular  leaders." — J.  E. 
Thorold  Rogers,  in  Ireland  (A.  Ueid,  id.),  p.  25. 

Also  in:  W.  E.  II.  Lecky,  Leadern  of  I'lihlie 
Opinion  ill  Ireland:  Henry  (Inittan. — .1.  G. 
MacCarthy,  I/enri/  (,'nittan. 

A.  D.  lySij.— Peep-o'-Day  Boys  and  De- 
fenders.— "  Disturbances  .  .  .  commenced  in 
the  north  between  two  parties  called  Peep-o'-Day 
Boys  and  Defenders.  They  originated  in  178^ 
among  some  country  jicople,  who  appear  to  liave 
been  all  Protest^mts  or  Presbyterians ;  but  Cath- 
»)lics  having  sided  with  one  of  the  parties,  the 
quarrel  (juickly  grew  into  a  religious  feud,  and 
spread  from  the  county  of  Armagh,  where  it 
commenced,  to  the  neighbouring  districts  of 
Tj'rone  and  Down.  Both  parties  belonged  to 
the  humblest  classes  of  tlie  community.  The 
Protestant  party  were  well  armed,  and  assem- 
bling in  numbers,  attacked  the  houses  of  Catho- 
lics under  pretence  of  searching  for  arms;  insult- 
ing their  persons,  and  breaking  their  furniture. 
These  wanton  outrages  were  usually  committed 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  whence  the 
name  of  Peep-o'-Day  Boys;  but  the  faction  was 
also  known  as  'Protestant  Boys,'  and  '  wreckers,' 
and  ultimately  merged  in  the  Orange  Society." 
— M.  Ilaverty,  Hist,  of  Ireland,  p.  722. 

A.  D.  1793.— Passage  of  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill.— "On  February  4  (1793)  Hobart  [Chief 
Secretary]  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  Catlio- 
lic  Relief  Bill,  and  stated  tlie  nature  of  its  pro- 
visions. It  was  of  a  kind  which  only  a  year  be- 
fore would  have  appeared  utterly  impossible, 
and  which  was  iu  the  most  glaring  opposition  to 
all  the  doctrines  which  the  Government  and  its 
partisans  had  of  late  been  urging.  .  .  .  This 
great  measure  was  before  Parliament,  with  sev- 
eral intermissions,  for  rather  more  than  five 
weeks.  .  .  .  The  vast  preponderance  of  speakers 
were  in  favour  of  relief  to  Catholics,  though 
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tlioro  wcro  griivo  ilUTcrcnci'd  as  to  the  deKnu-. 
atKispfiikerHof  tlio  liiglii'Ht  atithdrity  rcpreHciiti-d 
tlio  KoimiiU!  I'roUtHtuiit  ffcliiiK  <>f  tlu>  country  uh 
bciiiK  •»  itH  favour.  .  .  .  Few  tlnni'H  in  Irish 
piirlianicntary  iiiHtorv  arc  mon*  rcinurlvul)!)'  tliun 
till!  fmiiity  wltli  wliU'li  tliin  j^reut  nu'iiHun-  was 
<-arri(>(i,  tliouKli  it  was  in  ali  its  aHpt-rtM  tliorou^'iily 
(iebati-d.  It  |)a.>i.He<l  itt)  m-cond  reading  in  tin; 
IIoUHO  of  ('oniinoiiH  witli  only  a  Hingiu  negative. 
It  was  coininitted  witli  only  tiireu  negativeH, 
and  in  tlio  critical  diviHions  on  its  ciau.stiH  the 
ni«j(>riti(!8  were  at  least  two  to  one.  The  (luali- 
tlcation  re(|nired  to  aiitlioriHU  a  Oathoiiir  to  l)ear 
arms  was  raised  in  coinniitt(><'  on  tiie  motion  of 
tlio  (Mianceilor,  and  in  addition  to  tlie  oatli  of 
ailegianct'  of  177t,  a  new  oath  was  in<orp()ratcd 
in  tile  Hill,  coiiied  from  one  of  the  declarations 
of  the  (JaUiolics,  and  iihjiirinK  certain  tenets 
wliicli  had  been  ascribed  to  them,  anions  others 
tiiu  assertion  tiiat  the  iiifalliiiiiity  of  the  Pope 
was  an  article  of  tlieir  faitli.  For  tlie  rest  tlie 
Bill  becamu  law  almost  exactly  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  originally  designed.  It  swept 
away  the  few  remaining  disaliiiities  relating  to 
property  which  grew  ont  of  tlie  penal  code.  It 
enabled  Catholics  to  vote  like  Protestants  for 
membera  of  Parliament  and  magistrates  in  cities 
or  boroughs;  to  become  elected  members  of  all 
corporations  except  Trinity  (,'ollege;  to  keep 
arms  subject  to  some  siiecilied  conditions;  to 
hold  all  civil  and  military  otiices  in  the  kingdom 
from  which  tliey  were  not  specitleally  excluded ; 
to  hold  the  medieal  professorsliips  on  the  foun- 
dation of  Sir  Patrick  Dun;  to  take  degrees  and 
liold  ofllces  in  any  mixed  college  connected  with 
the  University  of  Dublin  that  might  hereafter 
be  founded.  It  also  threw  open  to  them  the  de- 
grees of  the  University,  enabling  tlie  King  to 
alter  its  statutes  to  that  elTect.  A  long  clause 
enumerated  the  prizes  which  were  still  with- 
held. Catholics  might  not  sit  in  eitlier  House 
of  Parliament;  thev  were  excluded  from  almost 
all  Government  antl  judicial  positions;  they  could 
not  be  Privy  Councillors,  Kings  Counsel,  Fel 
lows  of  Trinity  College,  sheritTs  or  sub-shcritTs, 
or  generals  of  the  stall.  Nearly  every  post  of 
ambition  was  still  reserved  for  ProtcsUints,  and 
the  restrictions  weiglied  most  heavily  on  tlie 
Catholics  who  were  most  educated  and  most 
able.  In  the  House  of  Lords  as  in  tlie  House  of 
Commons  the  Bill  passed*  with  little  open  op- 
position, but  a  protest,  signed  among  other  peers 
by  Charlemont,  was  drawn  up  against  it.  .  .  . 
The  Catholic  Relief  Bill  received  tlie  royal  a.(sent 
In  April,  1703,  and  in  the  same  montii  the  Catho- 
lic Convention  dissolved  Itself.  Before  doing  so 
It  passed  a  resolution  recommending  the  Catho- 
lics '  to  co-operate  In  all  loyal  and  constitutional 
means'  to  obtain  parliamentary  reform.  .  .  . 
The  Catholic  prelates  in  their  pastorals  expressed 
their  gratitude  for  the  Relief  Bill.  The  United 
Irishmen  on  tliclr  side  Issued  a  proclamation 
warmly  congratulating  the  Catholics  on  the 
measure  for  their  relief,  but  also  urging  in  pas- 
sionate strains  that  parliamentary  reform  was  the 
first  of  needs."— W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Jlial.  of  Enij. 
in  tJie  IHtk  Century,  ch.  35  (p.  6). 

A.  D.  1793-1798.— Organization  of  the  Uni- 
ted Irishmen. — Attempted  French  Invasions. 
— The  rising  of  '98. — "'Nothing  could  be  less 
sinister  than  the  original  aims  and  methods  of  the 
Society  of  United  Irishmen,  which  was  conceived 
in  the  idea  of  uniting  Catholics  and  Protestants 


'In  pursuit  of  the  same  object  —  a  repeal  of  the 
nenal  laws,  and  a  (parliamentary)  reform  ini  bid 
niK  in  Itself  an  extension  of  tlie  right  of  sulTriigc. ' 
'I'his  union  was  founded  at  Belfast,  in  171M,  by 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  a  young  barrister  of  Kng 
lisli  desceiil,  iirul,  liki-  [he  inajority  of  the  L'lilled 
Irittimmi,  a  Protestant  Noiiu-  months  later  u 
Diiblhi  branch  was  founded,  tlie  chairman  being 
the  lion.  Simon  Butler,  a  i'rotestant  gentleman 
of  high  character,  and  the  secretary  a  tradesman 
named  .lames  Napper  Tandy.  The  so.iety  grew 
rapidly,  and  brandies  were  formed  throughout 
Ulster  and  I^iiHiiHler.  The  religious  strife  of  tlio 
Orange  lioys  and  Defenders  was  a  great  trouble 
to  lb'  United  men.  wlio  felt  that  these  creed  ani- 
mosities among  Irislimen  were  more  ruinous  to 
the  national  cause  tliun  any  corruption  of  par- 
liament or  coercion  of  government  could  pos 
sibly  be.  Ireland,  united,  would  Ik;  (|uite  (;apa 
ble  of  fighting  lier  own  battles,  liul  these  party 
factions  rendered  her  c(mtemptil)le  and  weak. 
The  society  accordingly  set  itself  the  impossible 
task  of  drawing  togetlier  the  l)ef<!nder^•  and  the 
Orangemen.  Catholiir  emancipation  —  one  of  the 
great  olijects  of  the  union — naturally  appealed 
very  dllferently  to  the  rival  parties:  It  was  the 
great  wish  of  the  Defenders,  tlie  chief  dread  of 
the  Orangemen.  Both  factions  were;  composi'd 
of  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  peasantry  in 
Ireland,  men  whose  political  views  did  not  b.)ar 
above  the  idea  that  '  something  should  Ih>  done 
for  old  Ireland.'  The  United  Irishmen  devoted 
tliemselves  to  the  regeneratio'i  of  both  parties, 
but  the  Orangemen  would  have  none  of  them, 
and  the  Protestant  United  men  found  tiiemseivea 
drifting  into  partnership  witii  the  Catholic  De- 
fenders. To  gain  Intluence  with  this  party, 
Tandy  took  the  Defenders'  oath.  He  was  in- 
formed ajNilnst ;  and,  as  to  take  un  illegal  oath 
was  then  a  cajiital  otTence  In  Ireland,  he  had  to 
fly  for  his  life  to  America.  Tills  adventure  made 
Tandy  tlie  hero  of  tlie  Defenders,  who  now  joined 
tlie  union  in  great  numbers;  but  tlie  whole  busi- 
ness brought  the  society  into  disrepute,  andccm- 
nected  it  with  the  Defenders,  who,  like  the 
Orange  boys,  were  merely  a  party  o(  outrage. 
.  .  .  One  night  in  tlie  May  of  '94  a  government 
raid  was  made  upon  the  |)remises  of  tlie  union. 
The  officers  of  the  society  were  arrested,  their 
papers  seized,  the  type  of  their  newspaper 
destroyed,  and  the  United  Irish  Society  was  pro- 
claimed as  an  illegal  organisation.  Towards  the 
close  of  this  year  all  need  for  a  reform  society 
seemed  to  Iiave  passed.  Fltzwlliiam  was  made 
viceroy,  and  emancipation  and  refonn  seemed 
a.ssured.  His  sudden  recall,  the  reversal  of  his 
appointments,  the  rejection  of  Orattan's  Reform 
Bill,  and  the  renewal  of  the  old  coercive  system, 
convinced  the  United  men  of  the  powerlessness 
of  peaceful  agitation  to  check  the  growth  of  the 
system  of  government  by  corruption.  They  ac- 
cordingly reorganised  the  union,  but  as  a  secret 
society,  and  with  the  avowed  aim  of  separating 
Ireland  from  the  British  empire.  The  Fitz- 
wllliam  afTalr  liad  greatly  strengthened  the 
union,  which  was  joined  by  many  men  of  high 
birth  and  position,  among  them  lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  brother  of  the  duke  of  Lein.stcr,  and 
Arthur  O'Conui  r,  nephew  to  lord  Longucvllle, 
both  of  whom  I'd  been  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  .  .  But  the  ablest  man  of  the 
party  was  The  is  Addis  Emmet,  a  barrister, 
and  the  ,      .»  ..     ''er  of  Robert  Emmet.     The 
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Bocipty  pradimlly  swelled  to  the  number  of  5,0()0 
memliiTa,  but  tliroiigliout  its  existcnro  it  was 
perfectly  ridciled  with  spies  and  informers,  by 
whom  government  was  supj)Iied  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  its  doings.  It  became  known  to 
Pitt  that  the  French  government  had  sent  an 
Englishman,  named  Jackson,  as  an  emissary  to 
Ireland.  Jackson  was  convicted  of  treason,  and 
hanged,  and  Wolfe  Tone  was  sufficiently  impli- 
cated in  liis  guilt  ...  to  find  it  prudent  to  fly 
to  America.  But  before  leaving  Ireland  he  ar- 
ranged with  the  directors  of  the  union  to  go  from 
America  to  France,  and  to  try  to  persuade  the 
French  government  to  assist  Ireland  in  a  struggle 
for  separation.  While  Tone  was  taking  his  cir- 
cuitous route  to  Paris,  government,  to  meet  the 
military  development  of  the  society,  placed 
Ulster  and  Leinster  under  a  stringent  Insurrec- 
tion Act;  tort\irc  was  employed  to  wring  confes- 
sion from  suspected  persons,  and  the  Protestant 
militia  and  yeomanry  were  drafted  at  free  qu'ir- 
ters  on  the  wretched  Catholic  peasantry.  The 
barbarity  of  the  soldiers  lashed  the  people  of  the 
northern  provinces  into  a  state  of  fury.  ...  In 
the  meantime  the  indomitable  Tone — unknown, 
without  credentials,  without  influence,  and  ig- 
norant of  the  French  language  —  had  persuaded 
the  French  government  to  lend  him  a  fleet, 
10,000  men,  and  40,000  stand  of  arms,  which  ar- 
mament left  Brest  for  Bantry  Bay  on  the  16th 
December,  1796.  Ireland  was  now  in  the  same 
position  as  England  had  been  wlien  William  of 
Orange  had  appeared  outside  Torbay.  Injus- 
tice, corruption,  and  oppression  had  in  both 
cases  goaded  the  people  into  rebellion.  A  calm 
sea  and  a  fierce  gale  made  the  difference  between 
the  English  patriot  of  1688  and  the  Irish  traitor 
of  1796.  Had  the  sea  been  calm  in  the  Christmas 
week  of  '96,  nothing  could  have  stopped  the 
French  from  marching  on  to  Dublin,  but  just  as 
the  ships  put  in  to  Bantry  Bay,  so  wild  a  wind 
spning  up  that  they  were  driven  out  to  sea,  and 
blown  and  buffetted  about.  For  a  month  they 
tossed  about  within  sight  of  land,  but  the  storm 
did  not  subside,  and,  all  chance  of  landing  seem- 
ing us  far  off  as  ever,  they  put  back  into  the 
French  port. " —  Wm.  S.  Gregg,  Irish  History  for 
English  Readers,  ch.  23. — "After  the  failure  of 
Iloche's  expedition,  another  great  armament 
was  fitted  out  in  the  Texel,  where  it  long  lay 
ready  to  come  forth,  while  the  English  fleet, 
the  only  safeguard  of  our  coasts,  was  crippled 
by  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore.  But  the  wind  once 
more  fought  for  England,  and  the  Batavian  fleet 
came  out  at  last  only  to  be  destroyed  at  Camper- 
down.  Tone  was  personally  engaged  in  both 
expeditions,  and  his  lively  Diar}',  the  image  of 
his  character,  gives  us  vivid  accoimts  of  both. 
The  third  effort  of  the  French  Government  was 
feeble,  and  ended  in  the  futile  lauding  of  a 
small  force  under  Humbert.  .  .  .  In  the  last  ex- 
pedition Tone  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and, 
having  been  condemned  to  death,  committed 
suicide  in  prison.  ...  "It  was  well  for  Ireland, 
as  well  as  for  England,  that  Tone  failed  in  his 
enterprise.  Had  he  succeeded,  his  country 
would  for  a  time  have  been  treated  as  Switzer- 
land and  the  Batavian  Republic  were  treated  by 
their  French  regenerators,  and,  in  the  end,  it 
would  have  been  surely  reconquered  and  pun- 
ished by  the  power  which  was  mistress  of  the 
sea.  .  .  .  But  now  that  all  is  over,  we  can  afford 
to  say  that  Tone  gallantly  ventured  his  life  in 


what  naturally  appeared  to  him,  and  would  to  a 
high-spirited  Englishman  under  the  same  cir- 
cunisiances  liave  appeared,  a  good  cause.  One 
of  his  race  had  but  too  much  reason  then  to 
'hate  the  very  name  of  England,'  and  to  look 
forward  to  the  burning  of  her  cities  with  feelings 
in  which  pity  struggled  with  revenge  for  mas- 
tery, but  revenge  prevailed.  .  .  .  From  the  lie- 
publicans  the  disturbance  spread,  as  in  1641,  to 
that  mass  of  blind  disaffection  and  hatred,  na- 
tional, social,  agrarian,  and  religious,  which 
was  always  smouldering  among  the  Catholic 
peasantry.  With  these  sufferers  the  political 
theories  of  the  French  Revolutionists  had  no  in- 
fluence; they  looked  to  French  invasion,  as  well 
as  to  domestic  insurrection,  merely  as  a  deliver- 
ance from  the  oppression  under  which  they 
groaned.  .  .  .  The  leading  Roman  Catholics, 
both  clerical  and  lay,  were  on  the  side  of  the 
government.  The  mass  of  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood were  well  inclined  to  take  the  same  side. 
They  could  have  no  sympathy  with  an  Atheist 
Republic,  red  with  the  blood  of  priests,  as  well 
as  with  the  blood  of  a  son  of  St.  Louis.  If  some 
of  the  order  were  concerned  in  the  movement, 
it  was  as  demagogues,  sympathizing  with  their 
peasant  brethren,  not  as  priests.  Yet  the  Prot- 
estants insisted  on  treating  the  Catholic  clergy 
as  rebels  by  natJire.  They  had  assuredly  done 
their  best  to  make  them  so.  .  .  .  No  sooner  did 
the  Catholic  peasantry  begin  to  move  and  or- 
ganize themselves  than  the  Protestant  gentry  and 
yeomanry  as  one  man  became  Cromwellians 
again.  Then  commenced  a  Reign  of  Terror 
scarcely  less  savage  than  that  of  the  Jacobins, 
against  whom  Europe  was  in  arms,  as  a  hideous 
and  portentous  brood  of  evil,  the  scourge  and 
horror  of  the  whole  human  race.  The  suspected 
conspirators  were  intimidated,  and  confessions, 
or  pretended  confessions,  were  extorted  by  loos- 
ing upon  the  homes  of  the  peasantry  the  license 
and  barbarity  of  an  irregular  soldiery  more  cruel 
than  a  regular  invader.  Flogging,  half-hanging  » 
pitch-capping,  picketing,  went  on  over  a  large 
district,  and  the  most  barbarous  scourgings, 
without  trial,  were  inflicted  in  the  Riding-house 
at  Dublin,  in  the  very  seat  of  government  and 
justice.  This  was  styled,  'exerting  a  vigour 
beyond  the  law ; '  and  to  become  the  object  of 
such  vigour,  it  was  enough,  as  under  Robes- 
pierre, to  be  suspected  of  being  suspect.  No 
one  has  yet  fairly  undertaken  the  revolting  but 
salutary  task  of  writing  a  faithful  and  impartial 
history  of  that  period;  but  from  the  accounts 
we  have,  it  appears  not  unlikely  that  the 
peasantry,  though  undoubtedly  in  a  disturbed 
state,  and  to  a  great  extent  secretly  organized, 
might  have  been  kept  quiet  by  measures  of 
lenity  and  firmness;  and  that  they  were  gra- 
tuitously scouged  and  tortured  into  open  re- 
bellion. When  they  did  rebel,  they  shewed,  as 
they  had  shewn  in  1641,  what  the  galley-slave 
is  when,  having  long  toiled  under  tlie  lash,  he 
contrives  in  a  storm  to  slip  his  chains  and  become 
master  of  the  vessel.  The  atrocities  of  Wexford 
and  Vinegar-Hill  rivalled  the  atrocities  of  Port- 
nadown.  Nor  when  the  rebellion  was  vanquished 
did  the  victors  fail  to  renew  the  famous  feats  of 
Sir  Charles  Coote  and  of  the  regiment  of  Cole. 
We  now  possess  terrible  and  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  their  sanguinary  ferocity  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  Lord  C'ornwallis,  who  was  cer- 
tainly no  friend  tu  rebels,  huviog  fought  against 
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them  in  America,  but  wlio  was  a  man  of  sense 
and  lienrt,  most  wisely  sent  over  to  quench  the 
insurrection,  and  pacify  tl>e  country.  .  .  .  Tlie 
murders  and  other  atrocities  committed  by  tlie 
Jacobins  were  more  numerous  than  tliose  com- 
mitted by  tlie  Orangemen,  and  as  the  victims 
were  of  higher  rank  they  excited  more  indigna- 
tion and  pity;  but  in  the  use  of  torture  the 
Orangemen  seem  to  have  reached  a  pitch  >f 
fiendish  cruelty  which  was  scarcely  attained  bv 
the  Jacobins.  .  .  .  The  Jacobin  party  was  al- 
most entirely  composed  of  men  taken  from  the 
lowest  of  the  people,  whereas  among  the  Irish 
terrorists  were  found  men  of  high  social  posi- 
tion and  good  education."  —  Gold  win  Smith, 
Irish  Hist,  and  Irish  Character,  pp.  166-175. 

Also  in  :  R.  R.  Madden,  The  United  Irishmen, 
their  Lives  and  Times. — Theobald  Wolfe  Tone, 
Memoirs. — Marquis  Comwallis,  Correspondence, 
eh.  19  {v.  2). — A.  Griffiths,  French  Revolutionary 
Generals,  ch.  16. — Viscount  Castlereagh,  Memoirs 
and  Corr.,  v.  1. — W.  H.  Maxwell,  Hist,  of  the 
Irish  Rebellion  in  1798. 

A.  D.  1795-1796.— Fornr  tion  of  the  Orange 
Society. — Battle  of  the  .  iamond. — Persecu- 
tion of  Catholics  by  Protestant  mobs. — "The 
year  1795  is  very  memorable  in  Irish  history,  as 
the  year  of  the  formation  of  the  Orange  Society, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  most  serious  disturb- 
ances in  the  county  of  Armagh.  .  .  .  The  old 
popular  feud  between  the  lower  ranks  of  Papists 
and  Presbyterians  in  the  northern  counties  is 
easy  to  understand,  and  it  is  not  less  easy  to  see 
how  the  recent  course  of  Irish  politics  Had  in- 
creased it.  A  class  which  had  enjoyed  and 
gloried  in  uncontested  ascendency,  found  this  as- 
cendency passing  from  its  hands.  A  class  which 
had  formerly  been  in  subjection,  was  elated  by 
new  privileges,  and  looked  forward  to  a  complete 
abolition  of  political  disabilities.  Catholic  and 
Protestant  tenants  came  into  a  new  competition, 
and  the  demeanour  of  Catholics  towards  Protes- 
tants was  sensibly  changed.  There  were  boasts 
in  taverns  and  at  fairs,  that  the  Protestants 
would  speedily  be  swept  away  from  the  land 
and  the  descendants  of  the  old  proprietors  re- 
stored, and  it  was  soon  known  that  Catholics  all 
over  the  country  were  forming  themselves  into 
committees  or  societies,  and  were  electing  repre- 
sentatives for  a  great  Catholic  convention  at 
Dublin.  The  riots  and  outrages  of  the  Peep  of 
Day  Boys  and  Defenders  had  embittered  the  feel- 
ing on  both  sides.  .  .  .  Members  of  one  or  other 
creed  were  attacked  and  insulted  as  they  went 
to  their  places  of  worship.  There  were  fights  on 
the  high  roads,  at  fairs,  wakes,  markets,  and 
country  sports,  and  there  were  occasionally 
crimes  of  a  much  deeper  dye.  ...  In  Septem- 
ber 1795  riots  broke  out  in  this  county  [Armagh], 
which  continued  for  some  days,  but  at  length 
the  parish  priest  on  the  one  side,  and  a  gentle- 
man named  Atkinson  on  the  other,  succeeded  in 
so  far  appeasing  the  (juarrel  that  the  combatants 
formally  agreed  to  a  truce,  and  were  about  to 
retire  to  their  homes,  when  a  new  party  of  De- 
fenders, who  had  marched  from  the  adjoining 
counties  to  the  assistance  of  their  brethren,  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene,  and  on  September  31  they 
attacked  the  Protestants  at  a  place  called  the 
Diamond.  The  Catholics  on  this  occasion  were 
certainly  the  aggressors,  and  they  appear  to  have 
considerably  outnumbered  their  antagonists,  but 
the  Protestants  were  better  posted,  better  armed, 


and  better  organised.  A  serious  conflict  ensued, 
and  the  Catholics  were  completely  defeated,  leav- 
ing a  large  number  —  probably  twenty  or  thirty 
—  dead  upon  the  field.  It  was  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  the  battle  of  the  Diamond 
was  fought,  that  the  Orange  Society  was  formed. 
It  was  at  first  a  league  of  mutual  defence,  bind- 
ing its  members  to  maintain  the  laws  and  the 
peace  of  the  country,  and  also  the  Protestant 
Constitution.  No  Catholic  was  to  be  admitted 
into  the  society,  and  the  members  were  bound  by 
oath  not  to  reveal  its  secrets.  The  doctrine  of 
Fitzgil)bon,  that  the  King,  by  assenting  to  Catho- 
lic emancipation,  would  invalidate  his  title  to 
the  throne,  was  remarkably  reflected  in  the  oath 
of  the  Orangemen,  which  bound  them  to  defend 
the  King  and  his  heirs,  '  so  long  as  he  or  they 
support  the  Protestant  ascendency. '  The  society 
took  its  name  from  William  of  Orange,  the  con- 
queror of  the  Catholics,  and  it  agreed  to  celebrate 
annually  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  In  this  respect 
there  was  nothing  in  it  particularly  novel.  Prot- 
estant associations,  for  the  purpose  of  commemo- 
rating the  events  and  maintaining  *,he  principles 
of  the  Revolution,  had  long  been  known.  .  .  . 
A  very  different  spirit,  however,  animated  the 
early  Orangemen.  The  upper  classes  at  first 
generally  held  aloof  from  the  society ;  for  a  con- 
siderable time  it  appears  to  have  been  almost 
confined  to  the  Protestant  peasantry  of  Ulster, 
and  the  title  of  Orangemen  was  probably  as- 
sumed by  numbers  who  had  never  joined  the 
organisation,  who  were  simply  Peep  of  Day  Boys 
taking  a  new  name,  and  whose  conduct  was  cer- 
tainly not  such  as  those  who  instituted  the  so- 
ciety had  intended.  A  terrible  persecution  of 
the  Catholics  immediately  followed.  The  ani- 
mosities between  the  lower  orders  of  the  two  re- 
ligions, which  had  long  been  little  bridled,  burst 
out  afresh,  and  after  the  battle  of  the  Diamond, 
the  Protestant  rabble  of  the  county  of  Armagh, 
and  of  part  of  the  adjoining  counties,  determined 
by  continuous  outrages  to  drive  the  Catholics 
from  the  country.  Their  cabins  were  placarded, 
or,  as  it  was  termed,  '  papered,'  with  the  words, 
"To  hell  or  Connaught,'  and  if  the  occupants 
did  not  at  once  abandon  them,  they  were  attacked 
at  night  by  an  armed  mob.  The  webs  and  looms 
of  the  poor  Catholic  weavers  were  cut  and  de- 
stroyed. Every  article  of  furniture  was  shat- 
tered or  burnt.  The  houses  were  often  set  on 
fire,  and  the  inmates  were  driven  homeless  into 
the  world.  The  rioters  met  with  scarcely  any 
resistance  or  disturbance.  Twelve  or  fourteen 
houses  were  sometimes  wrecked  in  a  single  night. 
Several  Catholic  chapels  were  burnt,  and  the  per- 
secution, which  began  in  the  county  of  Armagh, 
soon  extended  over  a  wide  area  in  the  counties 
of  Tyrone,  Down,  Antrim,  and  Derry.  .  .  .  The 
outrages  continued  with  little  abatement  through 
a  great  part  of  the  following  year.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  there  were  widely  differing 
estimates  of  the  number  of  the  victims.  Accord- 
ing to  some  reports,  which  were  no  doubt  grossly 
exaggerated,  no  less  than  1,400  families,  or  aboiit 
7,000  persons,  were  driven  out  of  the  county  of 
Armagh  alone.  Another,  and  miich  more  prob- 
able account,  spoke  of  700  families,  while  a  cer- 
tain party  among  the  gentry  did  their  utmost  to 
minimise  the  persecutions." — W.  E.  II.  Lecky, 
Hist,  of  En;/,  in  the  ISth  Cent'y.  eh.  27  (r.  7). 

A.  D.    1798-1800. — The  Legislative  Union 
with    Great    Britain. — "No    sooner    had    the 
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rebellion  Iwcn  suppressed  than  the  Government 
proposed,  to  tlie  Piirliiuiient  of  eiieli  country,  the 
union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  under  a  com- 
mon legislature.  This  was  no  new  idea.  It  had 
frequently  been  in  the  minds  of  successive  gener- 
ations of  statesmen  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel; 
but  had  not  yet  l)een  seriously  discussed  with  a 
view  to  immediate  action.  Nothing  could  have 
l)een  more  safely  predicted  than  that  Ireland 
must,  sooner  or  later,  follow  the  precedent  of 
iSc()tlan(l,  and  yield  her  pretensions  to  a  separate 
legislation.  The  measures  of  1782,  whicli  ap- 
peared t'"  establish  the  legislative  indcjiendence 
of  Irela.id,  really  proved  the  vanity  of  such  a 
pretension.  ...  On  the  assembling  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  at  the  c(mimencement  of  the  year 
[1799],  the  question  of  the  Union  was  recom- 
mended by  a  message  from  the  Crown;  and  the 
address,  after  some  opposition,  was  carried  with- 
out a  division.  Pitt,  at  this,  the  earliest  stage, 
pronounced  the  decision  at  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  arrived  to  be  positive  and  irrevocable. 
.  .  .  Lord  Cornwallis  [then  Lord  Lieutenant  o^ 
Ireland]  also  expressed  his  conviction  that  union 
was  the  only  measure  which  could  preserve  the 
country.  .  .  .  The  day  before  the  intended 
Union  was  signified  by  a  royal  message  to  the 
English  Parliament,  the  Irish  Houses  assembled ; 
and  the  Viceroy's  speech,  of  course,  contained  a 
paragraph  relative  to  the  project.  The  House 
of  Lords,  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
Castle,  agreed  to  an  address  in  conformity  with 
the  speech,  after  a  short  and  languid  debate,  by  a 
large  majority ;  but  the  Commons  were  violently 
agitated.  .  .  .  An  amendment  to  the  address 
pledging  the  House  to  maintain  the  Union  was 
lost  by  one  vote,  after  the  House  had  sat  twenty- 
one  hours;  but,  on  the  report,  the  amendment 
to  omit  the  paragraph  referring  to  the  Union 
was  carried  by  u  majority  of  four.  .  .  .  When 
it  was  understo  d  that  the  Government  was  in 
earnest  .  .  .  there  was  little  ditticulty  in  alarm- 
ing a  people  among  whom  the  machinery  of  po- 
litical agitation  had,  for  some  years,  been  exten- 
sively organised.  The  bar  of  Dublin  took  the 
lead,  and  it  at  once  became  evident  that  the 
policy  of  the  Government  had  effected  a  union 
among  Irishmen  far  more  formidable  than  that 
which  all  the  efforts  of  sedition  had  been  able  to 
accomplish.  The  meeting  of  the  bar  included 
not  merely  men  of  different  religious  persua- 
sions, but,  what  was  of  more  importance  in  Ire- 
land, men  of  different  sides  in  politics.  .  .  . 
However  conclusive  the  argument  in  favour  of 
Union  may  appear  to  Englishmen,  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  an  Irishman  to  regaid  the  Union  in  any 
other  view  than  as  a  measure  to  deprive  his 
country  of  her  independent  constitution,  and  to 
extinguish  her  national  existence.  Mr.  Foster, 
the  Speaker,  took  this  view.  ...  Sir  John  Par- 
nell,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  followed 
the  Speaker.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  Prime  Ser- 
jeant, a  law  officer  of  the  Crown,  was  on  the 
same  side.  Ponsonby,  the  leader  of  the  Whigs, 
was  vehement  against  the  scheme ;  so  was  Grat- 
tan ;  so  was  Curnm.  Great  effoits  were  made  by 
the  Government  to  quiet  the  Protestants,  and  to 
engage  the  Catholics  to  support  the  Union. 
These  efforts  were  so  far  successful  that  most  of 
the  Orange  lodges  were  persuaded  to  refrain 
from  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  sul)ject. 
The  Catholic  hierarchy  were  conciliated  by  the 
promise  of  a  provision  for  the  clergy,  and  of  an 


adjustment  of  the  Tithe  question.  Hopes  were 
hold  out,  if  promises  were  not  actually  made,  to 
the  Catholic  conununitv,  that  their  civil  disabili- 
ties would  be  removed.  ...  If  the  Union  was 
to  be  accomplished  bj'  constitutional  means,  it 
could  be  elTeeled  only  by  a  vote  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  concurring  with  a  vote  of  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament ;  and  if  the  Irish  assembly  were 
to  pronounce  an  unbiassed  judgment  on  the 
qtiestion  of  its  extinction,  it  is  certain  that  a  very 
small  minority,  possibly  not  a  single  vote, would 
be  found  to  support  the  measure.  .  .  .  The  vote 
on  the  address  was  followed,  in  a  few  days,  by 
an  address  to  the  ('rown,  in  which  the  Commons 
pledged  themselves  to  maintain  the  constitution 
of  1782.  The  majority  in  favour  of  national  in- 
dependence had  already  increased  from  five  to 
twenty.  .  .  .  The  votes  of  the  Irish  Commons 
had  disposed  of  the  question  for  the  current 
session;  but  preparations  were  immediately  made 
for  its  future  passage  through  the  Irish  Houses. 
The  foremost  men  in  Ireland  .  .  .  had  first  been 
tempted,  but  had  indignantly  refused  every  offer 
to  betray  the  independence  of  their  country. 
Another  class  of  leading  persons  was  then  tried, 
and  from  these,  for  the  most  part,  evasive 
answers  were  received.  The  minister  tinder 
stood  the  meaning  of  these  dubious  uticnuices. 
There  was  one  mode  of  carrying  the  Union,  and 
one  motle  only.  Bribery  of  every  kind  must  be 
employed  without  hesitation  and  without  stint." 
— Vf.  Alassey,  Hist,  of  Eng. :  Reign  of  Geo.  III. , 
ch.  38  (c.  4). — "Lord  Cornwallis  liad  to  work  the 
system  of  '  negotiating  and  jobbing, '  by  promis- 
ing an  Irish  Peerage,  or  a  lift  in  that  Peerage, 
or  even  an  English  Peerage,  to  a  crowd  of  eager 
competitors  for  honours.  The  other  specific  for 
making  converts  was  not  yet  in  complete  opera- 
tion. Lord  Castlereagh  [the  Irish  Chief  Secre- 
tary] had  the  plan  in  his  portfolio :  —  borough 
proprietors  to  be  compensated;  .  .  .  fifty  bar- 
risters in  parliament,  who  always  considered  a 
seat  as  the  road  to  preferment,  to  be  compen- 
sated ;  the  purchasers  of  seats  to  be  compensated ; 
individuals  connected  either  by  residence  or 
property  with  Dublin  to  be  compensated.  '  Lord 
Castlereagh  considered  that  £1,500,000  would  be 
required  to  effect  all  these  compensations.'  The 
sum  actually  paid  to  the  borough- mongers  alone 
was  £1,260,000.  Fifteen  thousand  pounds  were 
allotted  to  each  borough ;  and  '  was  apportioned 
amongst  the  various  patrons. ' .  .  .  It  had  become 
a  contest  of  bribery  on  both  sides.  There  was 
an  '  Opposition  stock-purse, '  as  Lord  Castlereagh 
describes  the  fund  against  which  he  was  to 
struggle  with  the  deeper  purse  at  Whitehall. 
.  .  .  During  the  administration  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, 29  Irish  Peerages  were  created ;  of  which 
seven  only  were  uncoMuected  with  the  question 
of  Union.  Six  English  Peerages  were  granted  on 
account  of  Irish  services;  and  there  were  19  pro- 
motions in  the  Irish  Peerage,  earned  by  similar 
assistance."  The  question  of  Union  was  virtually 
decided  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  on  the 
6th  of  February,  1800.  Lord  Castlereagh,  on 
the  previous  day,  had  read  a  message  from  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  con.nmnicating  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  in 
♦he  previous  year.  ' '  The  question  was  debated 
from  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  to 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  6th.  During 
that  time  the  streets  of  Dublin  were  the  scene 
of  a  great  riot,  and  the  peace  of  the  city  was 
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tuaintainoil  only  by  troops  of  cavalry.  ...  On 
the  division  of  tlm  6th  there  was  a  majority  of 
43  in  favour  of  the  Union."  It  was  not,  how- 
over,  until  the  7th  of  June,  that  the  final  legisla- 
tive enactment  —  the  Union  Bill  —  was  passed 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  The  first  ar- 
ticle provided  "that  the  kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  should,  upon  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1801,  be  united  into  one  kingdom,  by  the 
name  of  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  United  Kingdom  was  to  be 
represented  in  one  and  the  same  parliament.  In 
the  United  Parliament  there  were  to  be  28 
temporal  Peers,  elected  for  life  by  the  Irish 
Peerage;  and  four  spiritual  Peers,  taking  their 
places  in  rotation.  There  were  to  be  100  mem- 
bers of  the  Lower  House ;  each  county  returning 
two,  as  well  as  the  cities  of  Dublin  and  Cork. 
The  University  returned  one,  and  31  boroughs 
each  returned  one.  Of  these  boroughs  23  re- 
mained close  boroughs  till  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1831.  .  .  .  The  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland 
were  to  be  united.  The  proportion  of  Revenue 
to  be  levied  was  fixed  at  fifteen  for  Great  Britain 
and  two  for  Ireland,  for  the  succeeding  twenty 
years.  Countervailing  duties  upon  imports  to 
each  country  were  fixed  by  a  minute  tariff,  but 
some  commercial  restrictions  were  to  l)e  re- 
moved."—C.  Knight,  Popular  Hist,  of  England, 
V.  7,ch.  21. — "If  the  Irish  Parliament  had  con- 
sisted mainly,  or  to  any  appreciable  extent,  of 
men  who  were  disloyal  to  the  connection,  and 
whose  sympathies  were  on  the  side  of  rebellion 
or  with  the  enemies  of  England,  the  English 
Ministers  would,  I  think,  have  been  amply  justi- 
fied in  employing  almost  any  means  to  abolish 
it.  .  .  .  But  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood 
or  too  emphatically  stilted,  that  the  legislative 
Union  was  not  an  act  of  this  nature.  The  Par- 
liament which  was  abolished  was  a  Parliament 
of  the  most  unqualified  loyalists ;  it  had  shown 
itself  ready  to  make  every  sacrifice  in  its  power 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire,  and  from 
the  time  when  Arthur  O'Connor  and  Lord  Ed- 
'ward  Fitzgerald  passed  beyond  its  walls,  it  prob- 
ably did  not  contain  a  single  man  who  was 
Tcally  disaffected.  ...  It  must  be  added,  that  it 
was  becoming  evident  that  the  relation  between 
the  two  countries  established  by  the  Constitution 
■of  1782  could  not  have  continued  unchanged. 
.  ,  .  Even  with  the  best  dispositions,  the  Consti- 
tution of  1782  involved  many  and  grave  probabil- 
dties  of  difference.  .  .  .  Sooueror  later  the  corrupt 
borough  ascendency  must  have  broken  down,  and 
dt  was  a  gnive  question  what  was  to  succeed  it. 
.  .  .  An  enormous  increase  of  disloyalty  and 
religious  animosity  had  taken  place  during  the 
last  years  of  the  century,  and  it  added  immensely 
to  the  danger  of  the  democratic  Catholic  suffrage, 
which  the  Act  of  1793  had  called  into  existence. 
This  was  the  strongest  argument  for  hurrying 
on  the  Union;  but  when  all  due  weight  is  as- 
signed to  it,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have 
justified  the  policy  of  Pitt."— W.  E.  H.  Lecky, 
Jlist.  ofEng.  in  the  18</t  Century,  eh.  32  (c.  8). 

Also  in  :  T.  D.  Ingram,  Uist.  of  the  Legislative 
Union. — R.  Hassencamp,  Hist,  of  Ireland,  eh.  14. 
— Marquis  Cornwallis,  Correspondeiux,  ch.  19-21 
(b.  a-3). — Viscount  Castlereagh,  Memoirs  and 
Corr.,  V.  2-3. 

A.  D.  i8o I. —  Pitt's  promise  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  broken  by  the  king.  Sec  Enq- 
xand:  a.  D.  1801-1800. 


A.  D.  1801-1803. — The  Emmet  insurrection. 

—  "Lord  Ilardwicke  succeeded  Lord  Cornwallis 
as  viceroy  in  May  [1801];  and  for  two  years,  so 
far  as  the  British  public  knew,  Ireland  was  un- 
disturbed. The  harvest  of  1801  was  abundant. 
The  island  was  occupied  bj'  a  military  force  of 
125,000  men.  Distant  rumours  of  disturbances 
in  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and  Waterford  were 
faintly  audible.  Imports  and  exports  increased. 
The  debt  increa.sed  likewi.se,  but,  as  it  was  met 
by  loans  and  uncontrolled  by  any  public  assem- 
bly, no  one  protested,  and  few  were  aware 
of  the  fact.  Landlords  and  middlemen  throve 
on  high  rents,  and  peasants  as  yet  could  live. 
.  .  .  Early  in  1803  the  murmurs  in  the  south- 
west became  louder.  Visions  of  a  fixed  price  for 
potatoes  began  to  shape  themselves,  and  the  in- 
vasion of  '  strangers '  ready  to  take  land  from 
which  tenants  had  been  ejected  was  resisted. 
Tlie  magistrates  urged  the  viceroy  to  obtain  and 
exercise  the  powers  of  the  Insurrection  Act; 
but  the  evil  was  not  thought  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude, and  their  request  was  refused.  Amid.st 
the  general  calm,  the  insurrection  of  Robert 
Emmett  in  July  broke  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue. 
A  young  republican  visionary,  whose  brother 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  rebellion,  he  had 
inspired  a  few  score  comrades  with  the  quixotic 
hope  of  rekindling  Iri.sh  nationality  by  setting 
up  a  factory  of  pikes  in  a  back  street  of  Dublin. 
On  the  eve  of  St.  James's  Day,  Quigley,  one  of 
his  associates,  who  had  been  sowing  vague  hopes 
among  the  villages  of  Kildare,  brought  a  mixed 
crowd  into  Dublin.  When  the  evening  felt,  a 
sky-rocket  was  fired.  Emmett  and  his  little 
band  sallied  from  Marshalsea  Lane  into  St. 
James's  Street,  and  distributed  pikes  to  all  who 
would  take  them.  The  disorderly  mob  thus 
armed  proceeded  to  the  debtors'  prison,  which 
they  attacked,  killing  the  officer  who  defended 
it.  Emmett  urged  them  on  to  the  Castle.  The3' 
followed,  in  a  confused  column,  utterly  beyond 
his  power  to  control.  On  their  way  they  fell  in 
with  the  carriage  of  the  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Kil- 
warden,  dragged  him  out,  and  killed  him.  By 
this  time  a  few  handfuls  of  troops  had  been  vol- 
lected.  In  half  an  hour  two  subalterns,  wi  it 
fifty  soldiers  each,  had  dispersed  the  whole 
gathering.  By  ten  o'clock  all  was  over,  with  the 
loss  of  20  soldiers  and  50  insurgents.  Emmett 
and  Russell,  another  of  the  leaders  who  had 
undertaken  the  agitation  of  Down  and  Antrim, 
were  shortly  afterwards  taken  and  executed; 
Quigley  escaped.  Such  was  the  last  reverbe- 
ration of  the  rebellion  of  1798,  or  rather  of  the 
revolutionary  fervour  that  led  the  way  to  that 
rebellion,  before  it  had  been  tainted  with  re- 
ligious animosity.  Emmett  died  as  Shelley 
would  have  died,  a  martyr  and  an  enthusiast ; 
but  he  knew  little  of  his  countrymen's  condition, 
little  of  their  aspirations,  nothing  of  their  needs. 
He  had  no  successors." — J.  H.  Bridges,  pt.  3  of 
Two  Centuries  of  Irish  Hist.,  ch.  2. — "Emmet 
might  easily  have  escai)ed  to  France  if  he  had 
chosen,  but  he  delayed  till  too  late.  Emmet  v-as 
a  j'oung  man,  and  Emmet  was  in  love.  'The 
idol  of  his  heart,'  as  he  calls  her  in  his  dying 
speech,  was  Sarah  Curran,  the  daughter  of  John 
Philpot  Curran.  .  .  .  Emmet  was  determined  to 
see  her  before  he  went.  He  placed  his  life  upon 
the  cast  and  lost  it.  .  .  .  The  Wliite  Terror 
which  followed  upon  the  failure  of  Emmet's 
rising  was  accompanied  by  almost  all  the  horrors 
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wlilcli  mnrkod  tlic  hours  of  rf-prcssion  after  the 
rebellion  of  "itS.  .  .  .  Tlw  olil  elcvil's  (lance  of 
Hpics  and  informers  went  inerrily  forward ;  tlie 
prisons  were  choked  witii  prisoners." — .T.  IL 
McCarthy,  Inland  nnce  the  rnimi,  ch.  5-6. 

Also  i\:  R.  R.  Madden,  The  CnitrdlrMitnen, 
their  Lives  uihI  Tiniei*,  v.  3. — J.  Wills,  Iliitt.  of 
Irdniul  in  the  Lirrx  of  Tnithmni,  r.  6,  pp.  (lB-80. 

A.  D.  1811-1829. —  O'Connell  and  the  agita- 
tion for  Catholic  Emancipation  and  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Union.  —  Catholic  disabilities  re- 
moved, —  "There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
almost  from  the  commencement  of  his  career " 
Daniel  O'Connell,  the  great  Irish  agitator, 
"  formed  one  vast  scheme  of  policy  which  he 
pursued  through  life  with  little  deviation,  and, 
it  must  be  added,  with  little  scruple.  This 
scheme  was  to  create  and  lead  a  public  spirit 
among  the  Roman  Catholics ;  t«  wrest  emanci- 
pation by  this  means  from  the  Government;  to 
perpetuate  the  agitation  created  for  that  pur- 
pose till  the  Irish  Parliament  hiul  been  restored ; 
to  di.sendow  the  Established  Church ;  and  thus 
to  open  in  Ireland  a  new  era,  with  a  separate 
and  independent  Parliament  and  perfect  reli- 
gious equality.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
a  scheme  of  policy  exhibiting  more  daring  than 
this.  The  Roman  Catholics  had  hitherto  shown 
themselves  absolutely  incompetent  to  take  any 
decisive  part  in  politics.  .  .  .  O'Connell,  how- 
ever, perceived  that  it  was  possible  to  bring  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people  into  the  struggle,  and 
to  give  them  an  almost  unexampled  momentum 
and  unanimity  by  applying  to  politics  a  great 
power  that  lay  dormant  in  Ireland  —  the  power 
ofjifo  (^iitlirilit-  prijisthood.  To  make  the  priests 
the  rulers  of  the  country!  and  himself  the  ruler 
of  the  prii'sts,  was  his  lirst  great  object.  .  .  . 
Th('r(!  was  a  party  supported  bj'  Keogh,  the 
leader  in  '9;i,  wlio  recommended  whai  was  called 
'a  dignified  silence'  —  in  other  word.s,  a  com- 
plete abstinence  from  petitioning  and  agitation. 
With  this  party  O'Connell  successfully  grappled. 
His  advice  on  every  occasion  was,  'Agitate,  agi- 
tiite,  agitate ! '  and  Keogh  was  so  irritated  by  the 


lefeat  that  he  retired  from  the  society."  O'Con- 
nell's  leadership  of  the  movement  for  Catholic 
Emancipation  became  virtually  established  about 
the  beginning  of  1811.  "lie  avowed  himself 
repeatedly  to  be  an  agitator  with  an  '  idterior 
object,'  and  declared  that  that  object  was  the 
repeal  of  the  Union.  '  Desiring,  as  I  do,  the 
repeal  of  the  Union,'  he  said  in  one  of  his 
speeches,  in  1813,  '  I  rejoice  to  see  how  our 
enemies  promote  that  great  object.  .  .  .  They 
delay  the  liberties  of  the  Catholics,  but  they 
compensate  us  most  amj)ly  because  they  aa- 
vance  the  restoration  of  Ireland.  By  leaving 
one  cause  of  agiUition,  they  have  created,  and 
they  will  embody  and  give  shape  and  form 
to,  a  public  mind  and  a  public  spirit.'  .  .  . 
Nothing  can  be  more  untrue  than  to  represent 
the  Repeal  agitation  as  a  mere  afterthought  de- 
signed to  sustain  his  flagging  popularity.  Nor 
can  it  be  sjxid  that  the  project  was  first  started 
by  him.  The  deep  indignation  that  the  Union 
had  produced  in  Ireland  was  fermenting  among 
all  classes,  and  assuming  the  form,  sometimes  of 
a  French  party,  sometimes  of  a  social  war,  and 
sometimes  of  a  constitutional  agitation.  ...  It 
would  be  tedious  to  follow  into  minute  detail  the 
difficulties  and  the  mistakes  that  obstructed  the 
Catholic  movement,  and  were  finally  overcome 


by  the  energy  or  the  tact  of  O'Connell.  .  .  . 
Several  limes  the  movement  was  menaced  by 
Government  proclamations  and  prosecutions.  Its 
great  dilliculty  was  to  bring  the  public  opinion  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics  actively 
and  habitually  into  the  question.  ...  All  pre- 
ceding movements  since  tlio  Revolution  (except 
the  passing  excitement  about  Wood's  halfpence) 
had  l)i'cn  cliiefly  among  the  Protestants  or  among 
the  higher  order  of  the  Catholics.  The  mass  ofl 
the  people  had  taken  no  real  interest  in  politics,! 
had  felt  no  real  pain  at  their  disabilities,  an(l 
were  politically  the  willing  slaves  of  their  land- 
lords. Vor  the  first  tinu'  under  the  influence  of 
QT^oppcll.  the  great  sweiri)ra"r(;aJ^|y~»Ti'nin(;rj|t.i'^ 
inr>vcppcnt.  wifw  _tpfr  Tuc  simplest  Way  of  con- 
centrating the  new  enthusiasm  would  liave  been 
by  a  system  of  delegates,  but  this  had  been  ren- 
dered illegal  by  the  Convention  Act.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  right  of  petitioning  was  one  of 
the  fundamental  privileges  of  the  constitution. 
By  availing  himself  of  this  right  O'Connell  con- 
trived, with  the  dexterity  of  a  practised  lawyer, 
to  violate  continually  the  spirit  of  the  Conven- 
tion Act,  while  keeping  within  the  letter  of 
the  law.  Proclamation  after  proclamation  was 
launched  against  his  society,  but  by  continually 
changing  its  name  and  its  form  he  generally  suc- 
ceeded in  evading  the  prosecutions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. These  early  societies,  liowever,  all 
sink  into  insignificimce  compared  with  that  great 
Catholic  Association  which  was  formed  in  1824. 
The  avowed  objects  of  this  society  were  to  pro- 
mote religious  education,  to  ascertain  the  nu- 
merical strength  of  the  different  religions,  and 
to  answer  the  charges  against  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics embodied  in  the  hostile  petitions.  It  also 
'  recommended '  petitions  (unconnected  with  the 
society)  from  every  parish,  and  aggregate  meet- 
ings in  every  county.  The  real  object  was  to 
form  a  gigantic  system  of  organisation,  ramifying 
over  the  entire  country,  and  directed  in  every 
parish  l)y  the  priests,  for  the  purpose  of  petition- 
ing and  in  every  other  way  agitating  in  favour 
of  emancipation.  The  Catholic  Rent  [a  .system 
of  small  subscriptions  —  as  small  as  a  penny  a 
m(mth  —  collected  from  the  poorest  contributors, 
throughout  Ireland]  was  instituted  at  this  time, 
and  it  formed  at  once  a  powerful  instrument  of 
cohesion  and  a  faithful  barometer  of  the  popular 
feeling.  .  .  .  The  success  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation became  every  week  more  striking.  The 
rent  rose  with  an  extraordinary  rapidity  [from 
£350  a  week  in  October  to  £700  a  week  in  De 
cember,  1824].  The  meetings  in  every  co\inty 
grew  more  and  more  enthusiastic,  the  triumph 
of  priestly  influence  more  and  more  certain. 
The  Government  made  a  feeble  and  abortive 
effort  to  arrest  the  storm  by  threatening  both 
O'Connell  and  Shell  [Richard  Lalor^  with  prose- 
cution for  certain  passages  in  their  speeches. 
.  .  .  The  formation  of  the  Wellington  Ministry 
[Wellington  and  Peel,  1828]  seemed  effectually 
to  crush  the  present  hopes  of  the  Catholics,  for 
the  stubborn  resolution  of  its  leader  was  as  well 
known  as  his  Tory  opinions.  Yet  this  Ministry 
was  destined  to  terminate  the  contest  by  estab- 
lishing the  principle  of  religious  equality.  .  .  . 
Ou  the  accession  of  the  Wellington  Ministry  to 
power  the  Catholic  Association  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  they  would  oppose  with 
their  whole  energy  any  Irish  member  who  con- 
sented to  accept  office  under  it.  .  .  .  An  oppor- 
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tunity  for  carrying  tlie  resolution  into  effect 
.soon  occurred.  Mr.  Fitzgeraltl,  tliu  member  for 
Clare,  accepted  llic  ofllce  of  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  aud  was  conHe(|uently  obliged 
to  go  to  his  constituents  for  re-election. "  (J'Coii- 
nell  entered  the  lists  against  him.  "  The  excite- 
ment at  this  announcement  rose  at  once  to  fever 
height.  It  extended  over  every  part  of  Ireland, 
and  penetrated  every  class  of  society.  The 
whole  mass  of  the  Uoman  Catholics  prepared 
to  support  him,  and  the  vast  system  of  organisa- 
tion which  he  had  framed  acted  effectually  in 
every  direction."  For  the  first  time,  the  land- 
lords found  that  the  voting  of  their  tenants 
could  not  be  controlled.  Fitzgerald  withdrew 
from  the  contest  and  O'Connell  was  elected. 
"  Ireland  was  now  on  the  very  verge  of  revolu- 
tion. The  whole  mass  of  the  people  had  been 
organised  like  a  regular  army,  and  taught  to  act 
with  the  most  perfect  unanimity.  .  .  .  The 
Ministers,  feeling  further  resistance  to  be  hope- 
less, brought  in  the  Emancipation  Bill,  con- 
fessedly because  to  withhold  it  would  be  to 
kindle  a  rebellion  that  would  extend  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land."  — W.  E.  II. 
Lecky,  Ijtitdera  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland: 
O'Connell. — "Peel  introduced  the  Relief  Bill  on 
the  5tli  March  [1829].  The  king  had  given  to  it 
a  reluctant  assent.  At  the  'ast  hour,  the  in- 
trigues of  Eldou  and  tlie  Duke  of  Cumberland 
had  so  far  influenced  his  weak  and  disingenuous 
mind  that  he  withdrew  his  a.ssent  to  his  minis- 
ters' policy,  on  the  pretence  that  he  had  not  ex- 
pected, and  could  not  sanction,  any  moditication 
of  the  Oath  of  Supremacy.  He  parted  from 
his  ministers  with  kisses  and  courtesy,  and  for  a 
few  hours  their  resignation  was  in  his  hands. 
But  with  night  his  discretion  waxed  as  his  cour- 
age waned;  his  ministers  were  recalled,  and  their 
measure  proceeded.  In  its  main  provisions  it 
was  thorough  and  far-reaching.  It  admitted  the 
Roman  Catholic  to  Parliament,  and  to  all  lay 
ofHces  under  the  Crown,  except  those  of  Re- 
gent, Lord  Chancellor,  whether  of  England  or 
of  Ireland,  and  Lord  Lieutenant.  It  rei)ealed 
the  oath  of  abjuration,  it  modified  the  oath  of 
supremacy.  ...  It  approximated  the  Irish  to 
the  English  county  franchise  by  abolishing  the 
forty -shilling  freeholder,  aud  raising  the  voters' 
qualifications  to  £10.  All  monasteries  and  insti- 
tutions of  Jesuits  were  suppressed;  and  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  were  forbidden  to  assume  titles 
of  sees  already  held  by  bishops  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland.  Municipal  and  other  officials  were 
forbidden  to  wear  the  insignia  of  their  ofllce  at 
Roman  Catholic  ceremonies.  Lastly,  the  new 
Oath  of  Supremacy  was  available  only  for  per- 
sons thereafter  to  be  elected  to  Parliament" — 
which  nullified  O'Connell's  election  at  Clare. 
This  petty  stroke  of  malice  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  in  the  bill  for  the  gratification  of  the 
king.  The  vote  in  the  Commons  on  the  Bill  was 
353  against  180,  and  in  the  Lords  217  to  112.  It 
received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  13th  of  April. — 
J.  A.  Hamilton,  Life  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  ch.  5. 

Also  in:  J.  McCarthy,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  ch. 
2-7.  —  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Correspondence  of  Daniel 
O'Connell,  with  notices  of  his  Life  and  Times,  v.  1, 
ch.  1-5. —  W.  J.  Amherst,  Hist,  of  CatJwlic 
Emancipation. —  W.  C.  Taylor,  lAfe  and  lYmes 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  v.  1,  ch.  10-18  and  v.  2,  ch.  1-2. 

A.  D.  1820-1826. — Rise  of  the  Ribbon  So- 
ciety.— "Throughout  the  half-century  extending 


from  1820  to  1870,  a  secret  oath-boun<l  agrarian 
coiifedenic^',  known  as  the  '  Ril»l)on  Society,' was 
the  constant  aflliction  and  recurring  terror  of  the 
landed  classes  of  Ireland.  The  Vehmgericht 
itself  was  not  more  dreaded.  .  .  .  It  is  assuredly 
strange  —  indiied,  almost  incredible  —  tiiat  al- 
though the  existence  of  this  organisation  was, 
in  a  general  way,  as  well  and  as  widely  known 
as  the  fact  that  Queen  Victoria  reigned,  or  tliat 
Daniel  O'Connell  was  once  a  living  man ;  although 
the  story  of  its  crimes  has  thrilled  judge  and 
jury,  and  parliamentary  committe(!S  have  filled 
ponderous  blue-books  with  evidence  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, there  is  to  this  hour  the  widest  conflict 
of  assertion  and  conclusion  as  to  what  exactly 
were  its  real  aims,  its  origin,  structure,  charac- 
ter, and  purpose.  ...  I  long  ago  satisfied  my- 
self that  the  Ribbonism  of  one  period  was  not 
the  Ribbonism  of  another;  that  the  version  of  its 
aims  and  character  prevalent  amongst  its  own 
members  in  one  county  or  district  differed  widely 
from  that  existing  elsewhere.  In  Lister  it  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  defensive  or  retaliatory  league 
against  Orangeism.  In  Munster  it  was  at  first 
a  combination  against  tithe-proctors.  In  Con- 
naught  it  was  an  organisation  against  rack-rent- 
ing and  evictions.  In  Leinster  it  often  was  mere 
trade-unionism.  .  .  .  The  Ribbon  Society  seems 
to  have  been  wholly  confined  to  small  farmers, 
cottiers,  labourers,  and,  in  the  towns,  petty  shop- 
keepers, in  whose  houses  the  'lodges'  were  held. 
.  .  .  Although  from  the  inception,  or  first  ap- 
pearance, of  Ril)bonism  the  Catholic  clergy 
wagedadetermined  war  upon  it  .  .  .  the  society 
was  exclusively  Catholic  Under  no  cireum- 
sUmces  would  a  P"otestant  be  admitted  to  mem- 
bership. .  .  .  The  name  '  Ribbon  Society '  was 
not  attached  to  it  until  about  1826.  It  was  pre- 
viously known  as  'Liberty  Men';  the  'Religious 
Liberty  System';  the  'United  Sons  of  Irish 
Freedom ' ;  '  Sons  of  the  Shamrock ' ;  and  by 
other  names.  .  .  .  It  has  been  said,  and  probaI)ly 
with  some  truth,  that  it  has  been  too  much  the 
habit  to  attribute  erroneously  to  the  Ribbon  or- 
ganisation every  atrocity  committed  in  the 
country,  every  deed  of  bl(X)d  apparently  arising 
out  of  agrarian  combination  or  conspiracy.  .  .  . 
But  vain  is  all  pretence  that  the  Ribbon  Society 
did  not  become,  whatever  the  original  design  or 
intention  of  its  members  may  have  been,  a  hide- 
ous organisation  of  outrage  and  murder.  .  .  . 
Tlicre  was  a  period  when  Ribbon  outrages  had, 
at  all  events,  a  conceivable  provocation;  but 
there  came  a  time  when  they  sickened  the  public 
conscience  by  their  wantonness.  The  vengeance 
of  the  society  wiis  ruthless  and  terrible.  .  .  . 
From  1835  to  1855  the  Ribbon  organisation  was 
at  its  greatest  strength.  .  .  .With  the  emigration 
of  the  labouring  classes  it  was  carried  abroad,  to 
England  and  to  America.  At  one  time  the  most 
formidable  lodges  were  in  Lancashire. " — A.  M. 
Sullivan,  JScw  Irelaml,  eh.  4. 

A.  D.  1831.— Establishment  of  National 
Schools.  Sec  Education,  Modern  :  European 
CouNTUiEs. — Ireland 

A.  D.  1832. — Parliamentary  Representation 
increased  by  the  Reform  Bill.  SccEnuland: 
A.  D.  1830-1832. 

A.  D.  1840-1841.— Discontent  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  Union.— Condition  of  the  people. 
— O'Connell's  revival  of  agitation  for  Repeal. 
— "The  Catholics  were  at  length  emancipated  in 
1829 ;  and  now,  surely,  their  enemies  suggested. 
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they  must  he  contented  and  gnitefiil  for  ever- 
more? Perverse  imist  tlie  people  be  who,  hav- 
ing got  what  they  iisked,  are  not  satisfied.  lA't 
us  see.  What  they  asked  was  to  ])e  admitted  to 
their  just  share,  or,  at  any  rate  to  some  sliare,  of 
the  government  of  their  native  coiuitry,  from 
which  tliey  had  been  excluded  for  five  genera- 
tions. Uiit  on  the  passing  of  the  Emancipation 
Act  not  a  single  Catholic  was  admitted  to  an 
olllce  of  authority,  great  or  small.  The  door 
was  opened.  Indeed,  but  not  a  soul  was  permit- 
ted to  pass  in.  There  wen;  murmurs  of  discon- 
tent, and  the  class  who  still  enjoyed  all  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  State,  the  Church,  the  army,  the 
magistracy,  and  the  public  service,  demanded  if 
there  was  any  use  in  attempting  to  conciliate  a 
l)eopIe  so  intractable  and  unreasonable?  The 
Catholic  Association,  which  had  won  the  vic- 
tory, was  rewarded  for  its  public  spirit  by  being 
dissolved  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Its  leader,  who 
had  been  elected  to  the  House  of  Conunons, 
had  his  election  declared  void  by  a  phrase  im- 
ported into  the  Emancipation  Act  for  this  special 
purpose.  The  forty-shilling  freeholders,  whose 
courage  and  magnauinuty  had  made  the  cause 
irresistible,  were  immediately  deprived  of  the 
franchise.  By  means  of  a  high  qualification 
and  an  ingeniously  complicated  system  of  regis- 
try, the  electors  in  twelve  counties  were  reduced 
from  upwards  of  100,000  to  less  than  10,000. 
Englishmen  cannot  comprehend  our  dissatisfac- 
tion. .  .  .  Emancipation  was  speedily  followed 
by  a  Reform  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
England  a  sweeping  and  salutary  change  was 
made  both  in  the  franchise,  and  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  seats ;  but  Ireland  did  not  obtain  either 
the  number  of  representatives  she  was  demon- 
strably entitled  to  by  pojjulation  and  resources, 
or  such  a  reduction  of  the  franchise  as  had  been 
conceded  to  England.  The  Whigs  were  in 
power,  and  Ireland  was  well-disposed  to  the 
party.  .  .  .  But  the  idea  of  treating  Ireland  on 
perfectly  equal  terms,  and  giving  her  the  full 
advantage  of  the  Union  which  had  been  forced 
on  her,  did  not  exist  in  the  mind  of  a  single 
statesman  of  that  epoch.  After  Emancipation 
and  Iteform,  O'Connell  had  a  fierce  quarrel  with 
the  Whigs,  during  which  he  raised  the  question 
of  Ireland's  ri^ht  to  be  governed  exclusively  by 
her  own  Parliament.  The  people  responded 
passionately  to  his  appeal.  The  party  of  Protes- 
tant Ascendancy  had  demanded  the  Repeal  of 
the  Union  before  Emancipation,  but  that  dis- 
turbing event  altered  their  policy,  and  tliey 
withheld  all  aid  from  O'Connell.  After  a  brief 
time  he  abandoned  the  experiment,  to  substitute 
for  it  an  attempt  to  obtain  what  was  called  'jus- 
tice to  Ireland.'  In  furtherance  of  this  project 
he  made  a  compact  with  the  Whigs  that  the 
Irish  Party  under  his  lead  should  support  them 
in  parliament.  The  Whigs  in  return  made  fairer 
appointments  to  judicial  and  other  public  em- 
ployments, restrained  jury  packing,  and  estab- 
lished an  unsectarian  system  of  public  education ; 
but  the  national  question  was  thrown  back  for 
more  than  a  generation.  InjaiUJ--CXtounell 
revived  the  question  of  Repeal,  on  the  grountJ 
that  tlie  Unioiniaa  wholly  failed  to  accoinplish 
the  end  for  which  it  was  said  to  be  designed. 
Instead  of  bringing  Ireland  prosperity,  it  had 
brought  her  ruin.  The  social  condition  of  the 
country  during  the  half-cfcntury.  then  drawing 
to   a   close    was,   indeed,  without    parallel    in 


Europe.  The  whole  population  were  dependent 
on  agriculture.  'Wiere  were  minerals,  but  none 
found  in  what  minere  call  '  paying  quantities.' 
There  was  no  manufacture  except  linen,  and  the 
remuaut  of  a  woollen  trade,  slowly  dying  out 
before  the  jjitiless  competition  of  Yorkshire. 
What  the  island  chiefly  proiiuced  was  food; 
which  was  exported  to  richer  countries  to  enable 
the  cultivator  to  pay  an  inordinate  rent.  For- 
eign travellers  saw  with  amazement  an  island 
possessing  all  the  natural  conditions  of  a  great 
commerce,  as  bare  of  commerce  as  if  it  lay  in 
some  ])yeway  of  the  world  .where  enterprise  had 
not  yet  penetrated.  .  .  .  The  great  proprietors 
were  two  or  three  hundred  —  the  heirs  of  the 
Undertakers,  for  the  most  part,  and  Absentees ; 
the  mass  of  the  country  was  owned  by  a  couple 
of  thousand  others,  who  lived  in  splendour, 
and  even  profusion;  and  for  these  the  peasant! 
ploughed,  sowed,  tended,  and  reaped  a  harvesi^ 
which  he  never  shared.  Rent,  in  other  coun- 
tries, means  the  surplus  after  the  farmer  has 
been  liberally  paid  for  his  skill  and  labour;  in 
Ireland  it  meant  the  whole  produce  of  the  soil 
except  a  potato-pit.  If  a  farmer  strove  for 
more,  his  ma.ster  knew  how  to  bring  him  to 
speedy  submission.  He  could  carry  away  his 
implements  of  trade  by  the  law  of  distress,  or 
rob  him  of  his  sole  pursuit  in  life  by  the  law  of 
eviction.  He  could,  and  habitually  did,  seize 
the  growing  crop,  the  stools  and  pots  in  his  mis- 
erable cabin,  the  blanket  that  sheltered  his  chil- 
dren, the  cow  that  gave  them  nourishment. 
There  were  just  and  humane  landlords,  men 
who  performed  the  duties  which  their  position 
imposed,  and  did  not  exaggerate  its  rights;  but 
they  were  a  small  minority.  .  .  .  Famines  were 
frequent,  and  every  other  year  destitution  killed 
a  crowd  of  peasants.  For  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before,  whoever  has  described  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  —  English  official,  foreign  visitor, 
or  Irisli  patriot — described  a  famine  more  or  less 
acute.  Sometimes  the  tortured  serfs  rose  in 
nocturnal  jacquerie  against  the  system ;  and  then 
a  cry  of  '  rebellion '  was  raised,  and  England  was 
assured  that  these  intractable  barbarians  were 
again  (as  the  indictment  always  charged)  '  levy- 
ing war  against  the  King's  majesty.'  There 
were  indeed  causes  enough  for  national  disaffec- 
tion, but  of  these  the  poor  peasant  knew  noth- 
ing ;  he  was  contending  for  so  much  miserable 
food  as  would  save  his  children  from  starvation. 
There  were  sometimes  barbarous  agrarian  mur- 
ders—  murders  of  agents  and  bailiils  chiefly, 
but  occasionally  of  landlords.  It  would  be 
shameful  to  forget  that  these  savage  crimes  were 
often  the  result  of  savage  provocation.  .  .  . 
The  country  was  naked  of  timber,  the  cabins  of 
the  peasantry  were  squalid  and  unfurnished. 
Mr.  Carlyle  reproves  a  lazy,  thriftless  people, 
who  would  not  perform  the  simple  operation  of 
planting  trees;  and  Mr.  Fronde  frowns  upon 
cottages  whose  naked  walls  are  never  draped  by 
climbing  roses  or  flowering  creepers.  But  how 
much  more  eloquent  Is  fact  than  rhetoric  ?  The 
Irish  landlords  made  a  law  that  when  the  ten- 
ant planted  a  tree  it  became  not  his  own  prop- 
erty but  his  master's;  and  the  established  prac- 
tice of  four-fifths  ot  the  Irish  landlords,  when  a 
tenant  exhibited  such  signs  of  prosperity  as  a 
garden,  or  a  white-washed  cabin,  was  to  reward 
his  industry  by  increasing  his  rent.  Peasants 
will  not  plant  or  make  improvements  on  these 
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conditions,  nor,  I  fancy,  would  pliilosopliors. 
...  It  wii.s  sometimes  mado  a  boa.st  in  lliose 
days  that  ranif,  property,  station,  and  profes- 
sional success  distinguislied  tlie  minority  in  Ire- 
land who  were  imperialists  and  Protestants.  It 
was  not  an  ama/ing  piienomenon,  that  those 
npon  whom  the  law  had  bestowed  a  monojxjly 
of  ranlt,  i)ropcrty,  and  station,  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  sliould  have  still  maintained  tlie 
advantage  a  dozen  years  after  Emancipation. 
It  was  a,  subject  of  scornful  reproach  that  the 
districts  inhabited  by  Protestants  were  peaceful 
and  prosperous,  while  the  Catholic  districts  were 
often  poor  and  disoi'derly.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  the  facts;  the  contriust  certainly  existed.  But 
the  mystery  disjippears  when  one  comes  to  re- 
llect  tliat  in  Down  and  Antrim  tiie  Squire 
regarded  his  tenantry  with  as  much  sympathy 
and  confidence  as  a  Squire  in  Devon  or  Essex, 
that  tlieir  sons  were  trained  to  bear  arms,  and 
tauglit  from  the  pulpit  and  platform  that  they 
belonged  to  a  superior  race,  tliat  all  the  local 
employments,  paitl  out  of  tlie  public  purse,  were 
distributed  among  them,  that  tliey  liad  certain 
well  understood  rights  over  their  loldings  on 
which  no  landlord  could  safely  tmnch,  and  that 
they  met  their  masters,  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  friendly  equality  of  an  Orange  lodge ;  while 
in  Tipperary,  the  farmer  was  a  tenant  at  will 
who  never  saw  his  landlord  except  when  he  fol- 
lowed the  hounds  across  his  corn,  or  frowned  at 
him  from  the  bench ;  whose  rent  could  be  raised, 
or  his  tenancy  terminated  at  the  pleasure  of  liis 
master;  wlio,  on  the  smallest  complaint,  was 
carried  before  a  bench  of  magistrates,  where  he 
had  no  expectation,  and  little  chance,  of  justice; 
and  who  wanted  the  essential  stimulus  to  thrift 
and  industry,  the  secure  enjoyment  of  his  earn- 
ings. As  a  set-off  to  this  long  catalogue  of  dis- 
couragements, there  were  two  facts  of  happy 
augury.  In  1842  half  a  million  of  children  were 
receivmg  education  in  the  National  Schools  un- 
der a  system  .designed  to  establish  religious 
'  equality,  and  administered  by  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Commissioners.  And  the  Teetotal 
movement  was  at  its  height.  Thousands  were 
accepting  every  week  a  pledge  of  total  absti- 
nence from  Father  Mathew,  a  young  priest 
whom  the  gifts  of  nature  and  the  accidents  of 
fortune  combined  to  qualify  for  the  mission  of  a 
Reformer.  .  .  .  There    was    the    beginning    of 

Eolitical  reforms  also.  The  Whigs  sent  a  Lord 
ieutenant  and  Chief  Secretary  to  Ireland  who, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  fall  of  Limerick, 
treated  the  bulk  of  the  nation  as  the  social  and 
political  equals  of  the  minority.  The  minority 
had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  make  and  ad- 
minister the  laws,  and  to  occupy  tlie  places  of 
authority  and  distinction,  that  they  regarded  the 
change  as  a  revolt;  .uid  Lord  Mulgrave  and 
Thomas  Drummond  as  t  lie  successors  of  Tyrcon- 
nel  and  Nugent.  In  tlie  intervid,  since  Emanci- 
pation, a  few  Catholics  were  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment, two  Catholic  lawyers  were  raised  to  the 
bench,  and  smaller  appointments  distributed 
among  laymen.  .  .  .  The  exclusion  of  Catholics 
from  juries  was  restrained,  and  the  practice  of 
appointing  partisans  of  too  shameful  antecedents 
to  public  functions  was  interrupted.  ...  It  was 
under  these  circumstances  that  O'Connell  for  the 
second  time  summoned  the  Irish  people  to  demand 
a  Repeal  of  the  Union."— Sir  C.  G.  Duffy,  A 
Bird'a-Eye  Viae  of  Irish  Hist. ,  rev.  ed. ,  pp.  243-275. 


Ai.HO  I.N;  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice  and  J.  R. 
Thursfield.  jit.  4  of  Tiro  ('eiitui-i<n  of  Irinh  Hist., 
ch.  1-2.  — 1{.  .M.  .>lartin,  InlaiiU  before  and  after 
the  I' II ion, 

A.  D.  1841-1848.— O'Connell's  last  agita- 
tion.— His  trial,  imprisonment  and  release. — 
His  death.— The  "  Young  Ireland  "  Party  and 
its  rebellion.— In  1H41,  O'Connell  "left  Eiii;- 
lund  and  went  to  Ireland,  aii<l  devoted  himself 
there  to  the  work  of  organization.  A  succession 
of  monster  meetings  were  held  all  over  the  coun- 
try, the  far-fameii  one  on  Tara  Hill  being,  as  is 
credibly  asserted,  attended  by  no  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  people.  Over  this  vast 
multitude  gathered  together  around  him  the 
magic  tones  of  the  great  orator's  voice  swept  tri- 
umphantly; awakening  anger,  grief,  passion,  de- 
light, laughter,  te.-irs,  at  its  own  pleasure.  They 
were  astoni.shing  triumphs,  but  they  were  dearly 
bought.  The  position  was,  in  fact,  an  impossible 
one  to  maintiun  long.  O'Connell  had  carried  thef 
whole  mass  of  the  people  with  him  up  to  thcJ 
very  brink  of  the  precipice,  but  how  to  bring! 
them  safely  and  successfully  down  again  was! 
more  than  even  he  could  accomplish.  Resistance* 
he  had  always  steadily  denounced,  yet  everyday 
his  own  words  seemed  to  be  bringing  the  inevi- 
table moment  of  collision  nearer  and  nearer. 
The  crisis  came  on  October  the  5th.  A  meeting 
had  been  summoned  to  meet  at  Clontarf,  near 
Dulilin,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  the  Gov- 
erniiient  suddenly  came  to  the  resolution  of  issu- 
ing a  proclamation  forbidding  it  to  assemble. 
The  risk  was  a  formidable  one  for  responsible 
men  to  run.  Many  of  the  people  were  already 
on  their  way,  and  only  O'Connell's  own  rapid 
and  vigorous  measures  in  sending  out  in  all 
directions  to  intercept  them  hindered  the  actual 
shedding  of  blood.  His  prosecution  and  that  of 
some  of  his  principal  adherents  was  the  next  im- 
portant event.  By  a  Dublin  jury  he  was  found 
guilty,  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment, 
and  conveyed  to  prison,  still  earnestly  entreating 
the  people  to  remain  quiet,  an  order  which  they 
strictly  obeyed.  The  jury  by  which  he  had 
been  condemned  was  known  to  be  strongly 
biassed  against  liiin,  and  an  appeal  had  been  for- 
warded against  his  sentence  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  So  strong  there,  too,  was  the  feeling 
against  O'Connell,  that  little  expectation  was 
entertained  of  its  being  favourably  received. 
Greatly  to  its  honour,  however,  the  sentence  was 
reversed  and  he  was  set  free.  .  .  .  The  enthu- 
siasm shown  at  his  release  was  frantic  and  de-. 
lirious.  None  the  less  those  months  in  Richmond  I 
prison  proved  the  death-knell  of  his  power.  Hc| 
was  an  old  man  by  this  time;  he  was  already 
weakened  in  health,  and  that  buoyancy  Avhich 
had  hitherto  carried  him  over  any  and  every  ob- 
stacle never  again  revived.  The  'Yoiin^Jre- 
land '  party,  the  members  of  which  had  in  the 
first  instance  been  his  allies  and  lieutenants,  had 
now  formed  a  distinct  section,  and  iipon  the  vitiU 
question  of  resistance  were  in  fierce  hoatlllty  to 
all  Jiis  moslclicnalicd^-pdnxdpjes.  The  state  of 
the  country,  too,  preyed  visibly  upon  his  mind. 
By  1846  had  begun  that  succession  of  disastrous 
seasons  which,  by  destroying  the  feeble  barrier 
which  stood  between  the  peasant  and  a  cruel 
death,  brought  about  a  national  tragedy,  the 
most  terrible  perhaps  with  which  motlern  Europe 
has  been  confronted.  This  tragedy,  though  he 
did  not  live  to  see  the  whole  of  it,  O'Connell  — 
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himflclf  the  incnrnation  of  tlie  people  —  felt, 
acutely.  Deep  (leHpoiuleney  t(H)k  Iiolu  of  liini. 
Ho  retired,  to  ii  ^reiit  degree,  from  public  life, 
leiiving  tiie  eonduet  of  hin  organization  in  the 
hands  of  others.  ...  In  1H17  he  resolved  to 
leave  Ireland,  and  to  end  lii.sdaya  in  Rome.  His 
last  puiilic  ai)pearanc(!  was  in  the  House  of  (Joni- 
niora,  where  un  attentive  and  deeply  respectful 
audience  hung  upon  the  faltering  and  barely 
articulate  accents  which  fell  from  his  lips.  In  a 
few  deeply  moving  words  he  appealed  for  aid 
and  sympathy  for  his  sulTering  countrymen,  and 
left  the  House.  .  .  .  The  camp  and  council 
chamber  of  the  'Young  Ireland'  party  was  the 
editor's  room  of  '  The  Nation '  newspai)er.  There 
it  found  its  inspiration,  and  there  its  i)lans  were 
matured  —  so  far.  that  is,  as  they  can  be  said  to 
have  been  ever  matured.  P  or  an  eminently  read- 
able and  all  things  considered  a  wonderfully  im- 
jMirtial  acco\nit  of  this  movement,  the  reader  can- 
not do  better  than  consult  Sir  C'harles  Gavan 
Duffy's  '  Four  Years  of  Irish  History,'  which  has 
the  immen.se  advantage  of  being  history  taken  at 

,  first  hand,  written  that  is  by  one  who  himself 
took  n  prominent  part  in  the  scenes  which  he 
describes.  The  most  interesting  figure  in  the 
party  had.  however,  died  before  those  memorable 
four  years  began.  Thonuis  Davis,  who  was  only 
thirty  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  184.'),  was  a  man 
of  large  gifts,  nav,  might  fairly  be  called  a  man 
of  genius.  .  .  .  The  whole  movement  in  fact 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  a  literary  quite  as  much 
as  a  political  one.  Nearly  all  who  took  part  in  it 
—  Gavan  Duffy,  John  Mitchell,  Meagher,  Dillon. 
Davis  himself  —  were  very  young  men.  many 
fresh  from  college,  all  filled  with  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  nationality.  The  graver 
side  of  the  movement  only  showed  itself  when 
the  struggle  with  O'Connell  began.  At  first  no 
idea  of  deposing,  or  even  seriously  oppo.sing  the 
great  leader  seems  to  have  been  intended.  The 
attempt  on  O'Connell'a  part  to  carry  a  formal 
declanvtion  again'  the  employment  under  any 
circumstances  of  jdiysical  force  was  the  origin 
of  that  division,  and  what  the  younger  spirits 
considered  '  truckling  to  the  Whigs '  helped  to 
widen  the  breach.  When,  too,  O'Connell  had 
partially  retired  into  the  background,  his  place 
was  filled  by  his  son,  John  O'Connell.  the  '  Head 
conciliator,'  between  whom  and  the  '  Young  Ire- 
landers  '  there  waged  a  fierce  war,  which  in  the 
end  led  to  the  indignant  withdrawal  of  the  latter 
from  the  Repeal  council.  Before  matters  reached 
this  point,  the  younger  camp  had  been  strength- 
ened by  the  adhesion  of  Smith  O'Brien,  who. 

♦though  not  a  man  of  much  intellectual  calibre, 
carried  no  little  weight  in  Ireland.  .  .  .  Early  in 
January,  1847,  O'Connell  left  on  that  journey  of 
his  which  was  never  completed,  and  by  the 
middle  of  May  Ireland  was  suddenly  startled  by 
the  news  that  her  great  leader  was  dead.  The 
effect  of  his  death  was  to  produce  a  sudden  and 
immense  reaction.  A  vast  revulsion  of  love  and 
reverence  sprang  up  all  over  the  country;  an 
immense  sen.se  of  his  incomparable  services,  and 
with  it  a  vehement  anger  against  all  who  liad 
opposed  hipi.  Upon  the  '  Young  Ireland '  party, 
as  was  inevitable,  the  weight  of  that  anger  fell 
chietly,  and  from  the  moment  of  O'Connell's 
death  whatever  claim  they  had  to  call  themselves 
a  national  party  vanished  utterly.  The  men 
'  who  killed  the  Liberator '  could  never  again  hope 
to  carry  with  them  the  suffrages  of  any  number 


of  their  countrymen.  This  contumely,  to  a 
great  degree  undeserved,  nafurallj'  reacted  upon 
the  subj(!cts  of  it.  The  taunt  of  treachery  and 
ingratitude  flung  at  them  wherever  th(;y  went 
stung  and  nettled.  In  the  general  reaction  of 
gratitude  and  affection  for  O'Connell.  his  son 
John  suc(!(!C(led  easily  to  the  jxjsition  of  leader. 
The  older  members  of  the  Repeal  As.sociation 
thereujxm  rallied  about  him,  and  the  split  Im,'- 
tween  them  and  the  younger  men  grew  deeper 
and  wider.  A  wild,  impracticable  visionary  now 
<^anie  to  ])lay  a  part  in  the  movement.  A  de- 
formed misanthrope,  called  James  Lalor,  en- 
dowed with  a  considerable  command  of  vagu<\ 
passionate  rhetoric,  began  to  write  incentives  to 
revolt  in  'The  Nation.'  These  growing  more 
and  more  violent  were  bj-  the  editor  at  length 
l)ru(leiitl3'  suppressed.  The  seed,  however,  had 
already  sown  itself  in  another  mind.  John 
Mitchell  is  described  by  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  as 
'the  one  formidable  man  amongst  fht^  rebels  of 
'48;  the  one  man  who  distinctly  knew  what  he 
wanted,  and  was  prepared  to  run  any  risk  to  get 
it.'  .  .  .  To  him  it  was  intolerable  that  any 
human  being  should  be  willing  to  go  furl  her  and 
to  dare  more  in  the  cause  of  Ireland  than  him- 
self, and  the  result  was  that  after  avvhilc!  he 
broke  away  from  his  connection  with  '  The  Na- 
tion.' and  started  a  new  organ  under  the  name  of 
'The  United  Irishmen.'  one  definitely  pledged 
from  the  first  to  the  policy  of  action.  From  this 
point  matters  gathered  speedily  to  a  head. 
Alitehcll's  newspaper  proceeded  to  fling  out  chal- 
lenge after  challenge  to  the  Government,  calling 
upon  the  people  to  gather  and  to  '8W(;ep  this 
i.sland  clear  of  the  English  name  and  nation.' 
For  some  months  these  challenges  remained  un- 
answered. It  was  now,  however,  "48,'  and 
nearly  all  Europe  was  in  revolution.  Tlie  ne- 
cessity of  taking  some  step  began  to  be  evident, 
and  a  Bill  making  all  written  incitement  of  in- 
surrection felony  was  hurried  through  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  almost  immediately  after 
Mitchell  was  arrested.  Even  then  he  seems  to 
have  believed  that  the  country  would  rise  to 
liberate  him.  The  countr3%  however,  showed  no 
disposition  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  He  was 
tried  in  Dublin,  found  guilty,  sentenced  to  four- 
teen years'  transportation,  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards put  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  harbour  and 
conveyed  to  Spike  Island,  whence  he  was  sent  to 
Bermuda,  and  the  following  April  in  a  convict 
vessel  to  the  Cape,  and  finally  to  Tasmania. 
The  other  'Young  Irelanders,'  stung  apparently 
by  their  own  previous  inaction,  thereupon  rushed 
frantically  into  rebellion.  The  leadcre  —  Smith 
O'Brien,  Meagher,  Dillon,  and  others — went 
about  the  country  holding  reviews  of  '  (Confeder- 
ates,' as  they  now  called  themselves,  a  proceed- 
ing which  cau.sed  the  Government  to  suspend 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  and  to  issue  a  warrant 
for  their  arrest.  A  few  more  gatherings  took 
place  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  a  few 
more  ineffectual  attempts  were  made  to  induce 
the  people  to  rise,  one  very  small  collision  with 
the  police  occurred,  and  then  the  whole  thing 
was  over.  All  the  leaders  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  were  arrested  and  Smith  O'Brien  and 
Meagher  were  sentenced  to  death,  a  sentence 
which  was  speedily  changed  into  transportation. 
Gavan  Duffy  was  arrested  and  several  times  tried, 
but  the  jurj'  always  disagreed,  and  in  the  end 
his  prosecution  was  abandoned.     The  'Young 
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Ireland '  movement,  however,  was  (lead,  and 
never  ngiiin  revived." — E.  Lawless,  The  Htoi-y  of 
IrelaiKf,  ch.  n.'i-.'ifl. 

Also  in;  Sir  C.  G.  Duffy,  Yoniig  Ireland. — 
The  same,  Four  Years  of  I  rink  Hist.,  1845-1849. 
— The  same,  Thomm  Davis :  Memoirs  of  an  Irish 
Patriot,  1840-1846. 

A.  D.  1843-1848.— The  Devon  Commission. 
—The  Encumbered  Estates  Act.— In  184^, 
Mr.  Shannau  Crawford  "sueceeded  in  obtaining 
tlie  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  'occupation  of  land  in  Ireland.' 
This  Commission,  known  from  its  cliairman, 
Lord  Devon,  as  the  Devon  Commission,  marks  a 
great  epoch  in  the  Irisli  land  question.  Tlic 
Commissioners,  in  their  Report,  brought  out 
strongly  the  facts  that  great  misery  existed  in 
Ireland,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  misery  was  the 
system  of  land  teiuire.  The  following  extract 
from  the  Report  indicates  the  general  nature  of 
its  conclusions:  'A  reference  to  the  evidence  of 
most  of  the  witncs.sos  will  show  that  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  of  Ireland  continues  to  suller  the 
greatest  privations  and  hardships;  that  lie  con- 
tinues to  depend  upon  casual  and  precarious 
employment  for  subsistence;  that  he  is  badly 
housed,  badly  fed,  badly  clothed,  and  badly  paid 
for  his  labour.  Our  personal  experience  and 
observations  during  our  enquiry  luvvc  afforded 
us  a  melancholy  conflrmation  of  these  statements, 
and  we  cannot  forbear  expressing  our  strong 
sense  of  the  patient  endurance  which  the  labour- 
ing classes  have  generally  exhibited  under  suf- 
ferings greater,  we  believe,  than  the  people  of 
any  other  country  in  Europe  liave  to  sustain.' 
And  the  remedy  for  the  evil  is  to  be  found,  con- 
tinues the  Report,  in  'an  increased  and  improved 
cultivation  of  the  soil,'  to  be  gained  by  securing 
for  the  tenant  '  fair  remuneration  for  the  outlay 
of  his  capital  and  labour.'  No  sooner  was  this 
Report  issued  than  great  numbers  of  petitions 
were  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  sup- 
ported by  Lord  Devon,  praying  for  legislative 
reform  of  the  land  evils;  and  in  June,  1845,  a 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by 
Lord  Stanley,  on  behalf  of  the  government  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  '  the  purpo.se  of  providing 
compensation  to  tenants  in  Ireland,  in  certain 
cases,  on  being  dispossessed  of  their  holdings, 
for  such  improvements  as  they  may  have  made 
during  their  tenancy.'  By  the  selfish  opposition 
of  the  Irish  landlords  this  bill  was  thrown  out. 
Two  days  after  its  rejection  in  the  House  of 
Lords  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  a  Tenant  Riglit  Bill,  and 
met  with  as  little  success.  In  1846  a  government 
hill  was  introduced,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  Lord  Stanley ;  but  the  ministry  was 
overthrown,  and  the  bill  was  dropped.  A  Liberal 
ministry  under  Lord  John  Russell  came  into 
power  in  July,  1840,  and  Irish  hopes  again  began 
to  rise.  In  1847  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Crawford 
brought  in  a  bill,  whose  purpose  was  to  extend 
the  Ulster  custom  to  the  whole  of  Ireland;  it  was 
thrown  out.  A  well-meant  but  in  the  end  un- 
successful attempt  to  relieve  the  burdens  of 
embarrassed  landlords  without  redressing  the 
grievances  of  rack-rented  tenants,  was  made  in 
1848  by  the  measure  well  known  as  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Act.  This  Act  had  for  its  object 
to  restore  capital  to  the  land ;  but  with  capital 
it  brought  in  a  class  of  proprietors  who  lacked 
the  virtues  as  well  as  the  vices  of  their  predeces- 


sors, and  were  even  more  oj)i)ressive  to  the  ten- 
antrv."— E.  Thurstteld,  England  and  Ireland, 
ch.  10. 

Ai,8o  IN:  H.  L.  Jephson,  Notes  on  Irish  Qiieit- 
tioiiH,  ch.  15.— D.  B.  King,  The  Irish  Question, 
ch.  ft. 

A.  D.  1844.— The  Maynooth  Grant.— To- 
wards the  close  of  the  session  of  Parliament  in 
1844,  Sir  Robert  Peel  undertook  a  measure 
"dealing  with  higher  education  in  Ireland. 
Means  were  to  be  found,  in  some  way,  for  the 
education  of  the  upper  classes  of  the  Irish,  and 
for  the  more  elHeient  education  of  candidates  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  Some  i)rovision 
already  existed  for  the  education  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. Trinity  (JoUege.  with  its  con.siderable endow- 
ments, afforded  opportunities  to  wealthy  Irish. 
The  National  Boanl,  which  Stanley  had  in.stitu- 
ted,  had  imder  its  control  3,1.5;}  schools,  and 
395,000  scholars.  But  Trinity  College  retained 
most  of  its  advantages  for  the  benefit  of  its 
Protestant  students,  and  the  395,000  scholars, 
whom  the  National  Board  was  educating,  did 
not,  after  all,  include  one  person  in  every  twenty 
alive  in  Ireland.  The  Roman  Catholic,  since 
1793,  had  been  allowed  to  graduate  at  Trinity; 
but  he  could  hold  neither  scholarship  nor  profes- 
sorshij)  .  .  .  Some  steps  had,  indeed,  been 
taken  for  the  education  of  the  Roman  (/"atholic 
priesthood.  In  1795,  Fitzwilliam  liad  proposed, 
and  his  successor,  Camden,  had  approved,  the 
appropriation  of  an  annual  sum  of  money  to  a 
college  formed  at  ilaynooth  for  the  education  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests.  The  Irisli  parliament 
had  readily  sanctioned  the  scheme ;  the  payment 
of  the  grant  had  been  continued,  after  the  Union, 
by  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and, 
though  the  sums  voted  had  been  reduced  to 
£9,000  a  year  in  1808,  this  amount  had  been 
thenceforward  regularly  allotted  to  Maynooth. 
In  some  respects  the  grant  was  actually  disad- 
vantageous to  the  college ;  it  was  too  small  to 
maintain  the  institution ;  it  was  large  enough  to 
discourage  voluntary  contributions.  The  sur- 
roundings of  the  college  were  scjualid ;  its  pro- 
fessors were  wretchedly  paid ;  it  was  even  im- 
possible to  a.ssign  to  each  of  tlie  440  students  a 
separate  room;  it  was  dubbed  by  Macaulay,  in  a 
memorable  speech,  a  'miserable  Dotheboys' 
Ilall,' and  it  was  Peel's  deliberate  opinion  that 
the  absolute  withdrawal  of  the  grant  would  be 
better  than  the  continuance  of  the  niggardly 
allowance."  The  Government  "asked  Parlia- 
ment to  vote  a  sum  of  £30,000  to  improve  the 
buildings  at  Maynooth;  it  i)roposed  that  ine 
Boanl  of  Works  should  in  future  be  responsible 
for  keeping  them  in  repair ;  it  suggested  tliat  the 
salaries  of  professors  should  be  more  than 
doubled ;  that  the  position  of  the  students  should 
be  improved;  that  the  annual  trrant  should  be 
raised  from  about  £9,000  to  about  £26,000,  and 
that  this  sum,  instead  of  being  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  legislature  once  a  year,  should 
be  placed  on  the  Consolidated  Fund.  Then 
arose  a  series  of  debates  whicli  have  no  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  British  Parliament.  .  .  . 
'  Tlie  Orangeman  raises  his  howl,'  said  Macaulay, 
'  and  Exeter  Hall  sets  up  its  bray,  and  Mr.  Mac- 
Neile  is  horrified  to  think  that  a  still  larger  grant 
is  intended  for  tlie  priests  of  Baal  at  the  table 
of  Jezebel,  and  the  Protestant  operatives  of 
Dublin  call  for  the  impeachment  of  Ministers  in 
exceedingly  bad  English.'    A  few  years  later  a 
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mnr,  wlio  was  liotli  a  Cliristiaii  and  a  gcntlfiuan, 
di'ilarcd  the  Iri.Hli  faiiiiiic  to  be  a  tlinpcnsiUidn  of 
Providence  in  return  f<ir  the  .Mayn(M)tli  grant. 
.  .  .  Nifrlit  after  iii>,'lit  it  raineiliM'titionH;  'J((h 
petitions  a>?ain>it  the  Itill  were  presented  cm  tiie 
!ird  of  April,  when  Peel  exjilained  his  scheme; 
IIH  on  the  «tli;  254  on  tlie  »th;  r).")3  on  tiie  Idlli; 
2,202  on  the  lltli,  wlien  the  bill  was  put  down 
for  a  second  readini;:  003  on  the  14tli;  581  on 
the  mth:  420  on  the  10th;  335  on  the  Hth;  371 
on  the  IHth.  The  petitions  hardly  allowed  a 
doiilit  to  remain  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  country. 
Peel,  indeed,  was  again  exposed  toflu^  full  force 
of  the  strongest  power  which  any  Hritish  Minis- 
U'T  can  encounter.  The  Mussulman,  driven  to  his 
last  defence,  raises  the  standard  of  the  Prophet, 
arwl  i)roclaims  a  holy  war.  But  the  English- 
man, if  Protestantism  be  in  danger,  shouts, 
'  No  Popery ! '  and  creates  ecpial  enthusiasm. 
.  .  ,  Yet,  vast  as  was  the  storm  which  the  Min- 
ister had  provoked,  the  issues  which  he  had 
directly  raised  were  of  the  smallest  proportions. 
Hardly  anyone  ventured  to  propose  that  the 
original  vote  to  Maynooth  should  l)e  withdrawn. 
A  grant,  indeed,  which  had  been  sanctioned  bv 
George  III.,  which  had  been  lixed  by  Perceval, 
which  had  been  voted  in  an  unreformed  Parlia- 
ment, almost  without  debate,  and  which  had 
been  conuinued  for  fifty  years,  could  not  be  with- 
drawn. Peel's  opponents,  therefore,  were  com- 
pelled to  argue  that  there  was  no  harm  in  sacri- 
tlcing  £y,(M)0  a  year  to  Baal,  but  that  a  sacritice 
of  .£20, 000  was  full  of  harm.  .  .  .  They  del)ated 
tlie  second  reading  of  the  bill  for  six  nights,  the 
third  reading  for  three  nights,  and  they  seized 
other  opportunities  for  protracting  the  discus- 
sion. Even  tlic  Lords  forgot  their  customary 
habits  and  sat  up  till  a  late  hour  on  three  succes- 
sive evenings  to  discuss  an  amendment  for 
ln(}uiring  into  the  class  of  books  used  at  Maj'- 
nootli.  But  this  unusual  display  of  zeal  proved 
useless.  A  majority  in  luith  Houses  steadily 
supported  the  JVifinister,  and  zealous  Protestants 
and  old-fashioned  Tories  were  unable  to  defeat  a 
Bcheme  which  was  proposed  l)y  Peel  and  sup- 
ported by  Russell."— S.  Walpole,  Jliitt.  of  Eny. 
from  1815,  ch.  19  (v.  4). 

Also  in:  H.  Martineau,   Hi»t.   of  the   Thirty 
Years'  Peace,  bk.  6,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  18^5-1847. -The  Famine,— "In  1841 
the  population  of  Ireland  was  8,175,134  souls. 
By  1845  it  had  probably  readied  to  nearly  nine 
millions.  ...  To  any  one  looking  beneath  the 
surface  the  condition  of  the  country  was  pain- 
fully precarious.  Nine  millions  of  a  population 
living  at  best  in  a  light-hearted  and  hopeful 
hand-to-mouth  contentment,  totally  dependent 
on  the  hazards  of  one  crop,  destitute  of  manu- 
facturing industries,  and  utterly  without  reserve 
or  resource  to  fall  back  upon  in  time  of  reverse ; 
what  did  all  this  mean  but  a  state  of  things- 
critical  and  alarming  in  tlie  extreme  ?  Yet  no 
one  seemed  conscious  of  danger.  The  potato 
crop  Isad  been  abundant  for  four  or  five  years, 
and  respite  from  dearth  and  distress  was  com- 
parative happiness  and  prosperity.  Moreover, 
tlie  temperance  movement  [of  Father  Mathew] 
had  come  to  make  the  '  good  times '  still  better. 
Everything  lotikcd  bright.  No  one  concerned 
himself  to  discover  how  slender  and  treacherous 
was  the  foundation  for  this  general  hopefulness 
and  confidence.  Yet  signs  of  the  coming  storm 
had  been  given.      Partial    famine    caused   by 


failing  harvests  had  indeed  been  intermittent  in 
Ireland,  and,  ijuite  recently,  warningsthat  ought 
not  to  have  been  mistaken  or  neglect(!d  had 
given  notice  that  the  esculent  which  formed  the 
sole  dependence-  of  the  ])easant  millions  was  sub- 
ject to  s(mie  mysterious  blight.  In  1844  it  was 
stricken  in  America,  but  in  Ireland  the  yield  was 
liealthy  and  plentiful  as  ever.  The  liarvest  of 
1845  promised  to  l)o  the  richest  gathered  for 
many  years.  Suddenly,  in  one  short  month,  in 
one  week  it  might  l)e  said,  the  withering  breath 
of  a  sim(K)ni  seemed  to  sweep  the  land,  blasting 
all  in  its  path.  I  myself  saw  whole  tracts  of 
potjito  growth  changed  in  one  night  from  smiling 
luxuriance  to  a  shrivelled  and  blackened  waste. 
A  shout  of  alarm  arose.  But  the  buoyant  nature 
of  the  Celtic  peasjint  did  not  yet  give  way.  The 
crop  was  so  profuse  tliat  it  was  expected  tlie 
healthy  portion  would  reach  an  average  result. 
Winter  revealed  the  alarming  fact  that  the  tuliers 
had  rotted  in  pit  and  store-house.  Nevertheless 
the  farmers,  like  hapless  men  who  double  their 
stakes  to  recover  losses,  made  only  the  more 
strenuous  exertions  to  till  a  larger  breadth  in 
1846.  Although  already  feeling  the  pinch  of 
sore  distress,  if  not  actual  famine,  they  worked 
as  if  for  dear  life;  they  begged  and  borrowed  on 
any  terms  the  means  whereby  to  crop  the  land 
once  more.  The  pawn-otHces  were  choked  with 
the  humble  finery  that  had  shone  at  the  village 
dance  or  the  christening  feast ;  the  banks  and  local 
money-lenders  were  besieged  with  appeals  for 
credit.  Jleals  were  stinted,  Jiacks  were  bared. 
Anything,  anything  to  tide  over  the  interval  to 
the  harvest  of  '  Forty-six.'  OOod,  it  is  a  dread- 
ful thought  that  all  this  effort  was  but  more 
surely  leading  them  to  ruin!  It  was  this  harvest 
of  Forty-six  that  sealed  their  doom.  Not  par- 
tially but  completely,  utterly,  hopelessly,  it 
perished.  As  in  the  previous  year,  all  promised 
brightly  up  to  the  close  of  July.  Then,  sud- 
denly, in  a  night,  whole  areas  were  blighted ; 
and  this  time,  alas!  no  portion  of  the  crop  es- 
caped. A  cry  of  agony  and  despair  went  up  all 
over  the  land.  The  last  desperate  stake  for  life 
hiid  been  played,  and  all  was  lost.  The  doomed 
people  realised  but  too  well  what  was  before 
them.  Last  year's  premonitory  sufferings  had 
exhausted  them,  and  now  ?  —  they  must  die! 
My  native  district  figures  largely  in  the  gloomy 
record  of  that  dreadful  time.  I  saw  the  horrible 
phantasmagoria  —  would  God  it  w  ere  but  that  I 
—  pass  before  my  eyes.  Blank  stolid  dismay,  a 
sort  of  stupor,  fell  upon  the  people,  contrasting 
remarkably  with  the  fierce  energy  put  forth  a 
year  before.  It  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see 
the  cottier  and  his  little  family  seated  on  the 
garden  fence  gazing  all  day  long  iu  moody 
silence  at  the  blighted  plot  that  had  been  their 
last  hope.  Nothing  could  arouse  them.  You 
spoke ;  they  answered  not.  You  tried  to  cheer 
them ;  tliey  shook  their  heads.  I  never  saw  so 
sudden  and  so  terrible  a  transformation.  When 
first  in  the  autumn  of  1845  the  partial  blight  ap- 
peared, wise  voices  were  raised  in  warning  to 
the  Government  that  a  frightful  catastrophe 
was  at  hand;  yet  even  then  began  that  fatal  cir- 
cumlocution and  inaptness  which  it  maddens 
one  to  think  of.  It  would  be  utter  injustice  to 
deny  that  the  Government  made  exertions  which 
judged  by  ordinary  emergencies  would  be 
prompt  and  considerable.  But  judged  by  tiie 
awful  magnitude  of  the  evil  then  at  hand  or 
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nctimlly  bofiillon,  they  were  fiitnlly  tnrdy  iind  iii- 
Bdcqimto.  VVla-n  at  l(iii;th  llic  cxi'iiitivc  did 
hurry,  thebluiKh'rsof  i)r('(i|)itim(y outdid llicdiH- 
ftsters  of  cxcesHivn  dclibcriitidii.  .  .  .  In  Octolicr 
1845  tlio  Irish  Mnnsion  IIousi!  Hclicf  Commiltfc 
implored  tlic  Government  to  cidl  I'lirlianu'iit  to- 
getlier  imd  tlirovv  open  the  ports.  Tlie  Govern- 
ment refused.  Agiiin  and  utruin  tlie  terrible  ur- 
gency of  the  case,  the  magiutu<le  of  the  disaster 
at  hand,  was  pressed  on  tli(!  exei'Utive.  It  was  the 
obstinato  refusal  of  Lord  John  Uus.sell  to  listen  to 
these  remonstrances  and  entreaties,  and  the  sad 
veriflcation  subsequently  of  these  apprehensions, 
that  implanted  in  the  Irish  mind  the  bitter  memo- 
ries which  still  occasionally  find  vent  in  passionate 
accusation  of  'England.'  Not  hut  the  Govern- 
ment had  many  and  weighty  arguments  in  be- 
lialf  of  the  course  thev  took.  .  .  .  Tin;  situation 
bristled  with  (litHcultics.  .  .  .  At  llrst  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  soup-kitchens  under  local 
relief  committees,  subsidised  by  Government, 
was  relied  upon  to  arrest  the  famine.  I  doubt 
if  the  worhl  ever  saw  so  huge  a  demoralisation, 
so  great  a  degradation,  visited  upon  a  once  high- 
spirited  and  sensitive  people.  All  over  the  coun- 
try large  iron  boilers  were  set  up,  in  which  what 
was  cftlkKl  'soup'  was  concocted;  later  on  In- 
dian-meal stirabout  was  boiled.  Around  these 
boilers  on  the  roadside  there  daily  moaned  and 
shrieked  and  fought  and  scutlled  crowds  of 
gaunt,  cadaverous  creatures  that  once  liad  been 
men  and  women  made  in  the  image  of  God. 
The  feeding  of  dogs  in  a  kennel  was  far  more 
decent  and  orderly.  ...  I  fretpiently  stood  and 
watched  the  scene  till  tears  blinded  me  and  I 
almost  choked  with  grief  and  passion.  .  .  .  The 
conduct  of  the  Irish  hmdlorcls  throughout  the 
famine  period  has  been  variou.sly  described,  and 
has  been,  I  believe,  generally  condemned.  I  con- 
sider the  censure  visited  on  them  too  sweeping. 
.  .  .  On  many  of  them  no  blame  too  heavy  could 
possibly  fall.  A  large  number  were  permanent 
absentees;  their  ranks  were  swelled  by  several 
who  early  fled  the  post  of  duty  at  home — cow- 
ardly and  selfish  deserters  of  ii  brave  and  faithful 
people.  Of  those  who  remained,  some  may  have 
grown  callous;  it  is  impossible  to  contest  au- 
thentic instances  of  brutal  heartlessness  here  and 
there.  But  .  .  .  the  overwhelnnng  balance  is 
the  other  way.  The  bulk  of  the  resident  Irish 
landlords  manfully  did  their  best  in  that  dread 
hour.  ...  In  the  nutunm  of  1846  relief  works 
were  set  on  foot,  the  Government  having  received 
parliamentary  authority  to  grant  baronial  loans 
far  such  undertakings.  There  might  have  been 
found  many  ways  of  applying  these  funds  in  re- 
productive employment,  but  the  modes  decided 
on  were  draining  and  road-making.  .  .  .  The 
result  was  in  every  sense  deplorable  failure. 
The  wretched  people  were  by  this  time  too 
wasted  and  emaciated  to  work.  The  endeavour 
to  do  so  imder  an  inclement  winter  sky  only 
hastened  death.  They  tottered  at  day-break  to 
the  roll-call ;  vainly  tried  to  wheel  the  barrow  or 
ply  the  pick,  but  fainted  away  on  the  '  cutting,' 
or  lay  down  on  the  wayside  to  rise  no  more.  As 
for  the  roads  on  which  so  nuich  money  was 
wasted,  and  on  which  so  many  lives  were  sacri- 
ficed, hardly  any  of  them  were  finished.  Miles 
of  grass-grown  earthworks  throughout  the  coim- 
try  now  mark  their  course  and  commemorate 
for  posterity  one  of  the  gigantic  blunders  of  the 
famine  time.     The  first  remarkable  sign  of  the 


havoc  which  death  was  making  was  the  decline 
and  disappearance  of  funerals.  .  .  .  Hoon,  alasl 
neither  eotlln  nor  shroud  could  lu;  supplied. 
Daily  in  the  street  and  on  the  footway  some 
jioor  creature  lay  down  as  if  to  sleep,  and  pres- 
ently was  stilT  and  stark.  In  our  distri<'t  it  was 
a  common  occurrence  to  find,  on  opening  the 
front  door  in  early  morning,  leaning  against  it, 
the  corpse  of  some  victim  who  in  the  nighttime 
had  'rested 'in  its  shelter.  We  raised  a  public 
sul)8cription,  and  employed  two  men  with  hor.se 
and  cart  to  go  around  each  day  and  gather  up  the 
dead.  One  by  one  they  were  taken  to  a  great 
pitat  Ardnabrahair  Abbey  and  dropped  through 
the  hinged  bottom  of  a  'trapcofiin'  into  a  com- 
mon grave  below.  In  the  remoter  rural  districts 
even  this  rude  sepulture  was  imi)()ssiblc.  In  the 
field  and  by  the  ditchside  the  victims  lay  as 
they  fell,  till  sonie  charitable  hand  was  found  to 
cover  them  with  the  adjacent  soil.  It  was  the 
fever  which  supervened  on  the  famine  that 
wrought  the  greatest  slaughter  and  spread  the 
greatest  terror.  ...  To  come  within  the  reach 
of  this  contagion  was  certain  death.  Whole 
families  perished  unvisited  and  miassisted.  IJy 
levelling  above  their  corpses  the  sheeling  in 
which  tliey  died,  the  neighbours  gave  them  a 
grave." — A.  M.  Sullivan,  New  IreltinU,  ch.  6. — 
"In  July  1847  as  many  as  three  millions  of  per- 
sons were  actuidly  receiving  separate  ration.s.  A 
loan  of  £8,000,000  was  contracted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, expressly  to  supply  such  wants,  and  every 
step  was  taken  by  two  successive  administrations. 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  and  Lord  John  Uussell's,  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  Nor  was 
private  benevolence  lacking.  The  Society  of 
Friends,  always  ready  in  acts  of  charitv  and 
love,  was  foremost  in  the  good  work.  A  liritish 
Association  was  formed  for  the  relief  of  Ireland, 
including  Jones  Lloyd  (Lord  Overstone),  Thomas 
llaring,  and  Baron  Rothschild.  A  Queen's 
letter  was  issued.  .  .  .  Subscriptions  were  re- 
ceived from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
The  Queen's  letter  alone  prmluced  £171,533. 
The  British  Association  collected  £263,000; 
the  Society  of  Friends  £43,000;  and  £168,000 
more  were  entrusted  to  the  Dublin  Society'  of 
Friends.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  sent  £1,000. 
The  <Jueen  gave  £'.J,000,  and  £500  more  to  the 
British  Ladies'  Clothing  Fund.  Prince  AUiert 
gave  £500.  The  National  Club  collected  £17,930. 
America  sent  two  ships  of  war,  the  'Jamestown  ' 
and  the  '  Macedonian,'  full  of  provisions;  and  the 
Irish  residents  in  the  United  States  sent  upwards 
of  £200,000  to  their  relatives,  to  allow  them  to 
emigrate." — L.  Levi,  Hint,  of  Bntinh  Commerce, 
jit.  4,  ch.  4. — "  By  the  end  of  1847  cheap  supplies 
of  food  began  to  be  brought  into  the  country  by 
the  ordinary  operation  of  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  at  far  cheaper  rates,  owing  to  an  abun- 
dant harvest  abroad,  than  if  the  Government 
had  tried  to  constitute  itself  the  solo  distributor. 
The  potato  harvest  of  1847,  if  not  bountiful, 
wasat  least  comparatively  good.  .  .  .  By  JIarch, 
1848,  the  third  and  last  period  of  the  famine  may 
be  said  to  have  tenniuated.  But,  though  the 
direct  perio<l  of  distress  was  over,  the  economic 
problems  which  remained  for  solution  were  of 
(A'erwhelming  magnitude.  ...  A  million  and  a 
half  of  the  people  had  disappeared.  The  land 
was  devastated  with  fever  and  the  diseases  which 
dog  the  steps  of  famine.  .  .  .  The  waters  of  the 
great  deep  were  indeed  going  down,   but  tlie 
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Iiuui  wuH  M't'ti  to  bf  witlioiit  form  nnil  void."— 
I/onl  K.  Flt/.iimuri(<'  iiinl  .1.  H.  TIiiiinIU'IiI,  i>t.  4 
of  Tiro  (riitnriiK  <•/  Irinh  llint.,  r/i.  4.  -"The 
mniiiiu  iukI  pliixnf  of  1H4(M7  wan  ii<coiii|miiic(l, 
and  Biiccccdcd,  by  u  wliolcwdc  (dcaninci'  of  (dii 
1,'cstcd  districts  iiiid  hy  criiol  evictions.  Tlic 
new  liiiHllords  |\vlio  had  uc(|iilrfd  |)ro|MTty  uniicr 
th((  Kniiiinlxrcd  Kstatt'S  Act],  bnit  on  (rinsoji- 
iiiitln^'  their  property,  tnnicd  out  tlicir  tenants 
by  rej,'i""'ntH.  and  in  the  untiiinti  of  1847  enor 
mons  ninnlieis  were  deported.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  Ixiir  tlds  strictly  in  ndnd,  if  we 
would  judjic  of  the  intense  fialred  whieli  pre 
vails  amongst  the  Irish  in  America  to  (}reat 
Hritaiii.  The  cliiliiren  of  many  of  those  who 
were  e.xilcil  then  have  raisi'd  themselves  to  posi- 
tions of  allluencc!  and  jtrosperily  in  the  I'idted 
Htates.  Hut  they  have  often  beard  Irom  tluir 
fathers,  and  sonu?  of  them  may  pcrliups  recall, 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  wen- driven 
from  their  old  honxs  in  Ireland.  .  .  .  liut  there 
isafurllier  mid  awful  memory  coimecled  with 
that  tiuH'.  The  people  who  had  been  sufTcrini; 
from  fever  carried  tlie  plairue  with  them  on 
board,  and  the  vessels  Hometimes  became  lloatin^r 
ohiirnelliouses.  During;  the  year  1H47,  out  of 
KM), (MM)  endfirants  who  crosscMl  the  Atlantic  for 
Canada  and  New  UrunswicU,  (5,  KM)  perislicil  on 
the  ocean,  4, 100  immediately  on  landinj,',  H.SOO 
subseipiently  in  tlu!  hospitals,  and  t.IMM)  in  tlw^ 
towns  to  which  they  re])aired.  .  .  .  I'ndoubtcilly, 
historical  circiunstances  have  .  .  .  had  m\ich  to 
do  with  the  political  hatred  to  (Jreat  Britain; 
but  its  newly  ac(|uired  intensity  is  owinj;  to  the 
still  fresh  rememl)ranceH  of  what  took  i)lac(!  after 
the  famine,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  wholesale 
clearances  of  Iri.sh  estates  were,  to  say  the  least, 
not  iliscouraKt'd  in  tlie  writings,  and  speecbes  of 
Enj^lisb  lawgivers,  cconondsts  and  str.tesinen." 
—  Hir  U.  IJIennerlnissett,  Inland  ("  J{eii/n  of 
Queen  Victor'u,"  ed.  by  T.  II.  Ward,  v.  1,  p.  fitW- 
."Sfl.",).—"  The  deaths  from  fever  in  the  year  1840 
were  17,14r),  in  the  following  year  57,000,  to 
which  27,000  by  dysentery  must  be  uchled." — 
J.  F.  IJriglit,  Hint,  of  Kill/'.,  period  4,  p.  104. — 
"  Between  tlie  years  1847  and  1851  (both  inclu- 
sive) the  almost  incredible  number  of  over  one 
million  Irish  —  men,  women,  and  ehildren  — 
were  conveyed  in  emigrant  ships  to  America  — 
a  whole  population.  In  1847,  215,444 emigrated; 
in  1849,  218,842,  and  in  1851,  249,721."— II.  L. 
Jephson,  Notes  on  Irifth  Qiientions,  p.  298. — "Tlie 
population  of  Ireland  by  March  30,  1851,  at  the 
same  ratio  of  increase  as  held  in  England  and 
Wales,  would  have  been  9,018,709  — it  was 
6,552,385.  It  was  tlie  calculation  of  the  Census 
Coinmi.ssioners  that  the  deficit,  independently  of 
the  emigration,  represented  by  the  mortality  in 
the  five  famine  years,  was  985,360."— T.  P. 
O'Coimor,  T/ie  Parnell  Movement,  p.  125. 

A.  D.  1846.— Defeat  of  Peel's  Coercion  Bill. 
SeeENOi.ANn:  A.  1).  1840. 

A.  D.  1848-1852. — Tenant  organizations. — 
The  Ulster  Tenant  Right. —  The  Tenant 
League. — "The  famine  .  .  .  and  the  evictions 
that  followed  it  made  the  jicople  more  discon- 
tented than  ever  with  the  land  system.  The 
Dcmocnitic  Association,  organized  about  tins 
time,  adopted  as  its  rallying  cry,  'the  land  for 
the  people.'.  .  .  This  association,  whose  aims 
are  said  to  have  been  '  largely  communistic  and 
revolutionary,'  opposed  tlie  Irish  Alliance,  the 
Nationalist  bociety  organized  by  Charles  Guvan 
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DulTv.  .  ,  .  During  the  y<'ars '40 and '«W  numer- 
ous Peiiant  Protection  Societies  were  formed 
throughout  the  country,  the  I'resliyterians  of 
rit.ter  taking  i|uit(t  as  active  a  part  as  tiie  Celtic 
Catholics  of  the  other  nrovinces.  In  May,  1850, 
the  Presbyterian  Hynod  of  Ulster  .  .  .  resolved, 
against  the  protest,  it  is  true,  of  th(!  more  con 
servutive  men,  to  petition  Parliament  to  extend 
to  th(>  rest  of  Ireland  the  benellts  of  riglits  and 
securities  similar  to  those  of  the  Ulster  custom. 
.  .  .  The  Ulster  tenant  right  .  .  .  has  occupied 
an  important  place  in  the  Irish  land  (|uestion  for 
a  long  time.  .  .  .  The  right  dilTers  much  on  dif- 
ferent estates.  On  no  two  do<'s  it  seem  to  be 
precisely  the  same.  It  is  therefore  not  n  right 
capable  of  being  strictly  defined.  Nor  did  it 
liave  any  legal  sanction  until  the  year  1H70.  The 
law  did  not  recogidze  it.  One  of  its  «ldef  inci 
<lents  was  that  tlie  tenant  was  entitled  to  live  on 
Ills  farm  from  year  to  vear  indefinitely  o:'  con- 
<lition  of  acting  |>roperly,  and  paying  his  rent, 
whicli  the  landlord  might  raise  from  time  to 
time  to  a  reasonabh'  extent,  but  not  so  as  to  ex- 
tinguish tlu;  tenant's  interest.  In  tlw  set^ond 
lilace,  if  the  tenant  got  in  de))t,  and  could  not 
pay  the  rent,  or  wished  for  any  other  reason  to 
leave  the  holding,  he  could  sell  his  interest,  but 
the  landlord  had  a  riglit  to  lie  ccmsulted,  and 
could  object  to  tiie  purchaser.  In  the  third 
place,  the  landlord,  if  lie  wanted  to  take  the 
land  for  his  own  purposes,  must  pay  the  tenant 
a  fair  sum  for  his  tenant-right.  In  tlio  fourth 
place,  all  arrears  of  rent  must  be  paid  before  the 
mterest  was  transferred.  Tlfese  are  said  to  Iks 
universal  characteristitrs  of  ever}'  Ulster  tenant- 
right  custom.  There  were  often  additional  re- 
strictions or  provisions,  nsually  in  limitation  of 
the  tenant's  right  to  sell,  or  of  the  landlord's 
right  to  raise  tlie  rent,  veto  the  sale  of  land,  or 
take  it  for  his  own  use.  There  were  conunonly 
established  usages  in  reference  to  fixing  a  fair 
rent.  Valuators  were  generally  employed,  and 
on  their  estimates,  and  not  on  competition  in  open 
market,  the  rent  was  fixed.  .  .  .  The  Irish  Ten- 
ant League  was  organized  August  0,  1850,  in 
Dublin.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was 
one,  calling  for  'a  fair  valuation  of  rent  between 
lanillord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,'  and  another, 
■  that  the  tenant  should  not  be  disturbed  in  his 
holding  as  long  as  he  i)aid  his  rent.'  The  ques- 
tion of  arrears  received  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
The  great  majority  of  the  tenants  of  Ireland 
were  in  arrears,  owing  to  the  successive  failures 
of  the  crops,  and  were  of  course  liable  to  evic- 
tion. .  .  .  Tlie  Tenant  League  wa*s  a  very  pop- 
ular one  and  spread  throughout  the  country. 
Tbere  was  much  agitation,  and  in  the  general 
election  in  1852,  when  Jie  excitement  was  at  its 
height,  fifty-eight  Tenimt  Leaguers  were  elected 
to  Parliament.  The  y^nant  League  members 
resolved  to  bold  them.se Ives  '  independent  of  and 
in  opposition  to  all  gt  vernments  which  do  not 
make  it  a  part  of  their  policy '  to  give  the  tenants 
a  measure  of  relief  such  as  the  League  desired. 
It  looked  as  though  t)ie  party  would  hold  the 
balance  of  power  and  l-o  able  to  se(!ure  ita  ob- 
jects. When  however  Sadlicr  rnd  Keogli,  two 
of  the  most  prominent  men  in  tl  e  party  and  men 
of  great  influence,  accepted  positions  in  the  new 
government,  '  bribed  by  office,'  i  has  always  been 
charged  by  the  Irish,  'to  betray  the  cause  to 
which  they  had  been  most  soiemnly  pledged,' 
the  party  was  broken  up  without  accomplisliing 
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Ai.H(>tN:  SirC,  0.  Duffy,  l^nrfuf  of  Ihi'  Sorth 
and  South. — A.  M.  Hiillivmi.  AV/r  /nliiml.  rh.  HI. 
—.1.  Oodkin.  n,  l.,i,„l\V,ir  ill  firhnil. '-ft.  17, 

A.  D.  i858-i867.— The  Fenian  Movement. 
— "Tho  Fi'iiiaii  inovcnu'iit  dilTiTcd  from  iintily 
nil  pr.  vioiiH  iiiovcinciitH  of  tlw  huiiic  kind  In  lie 
land,  in  tlio  fiut  tliat  it  aroHc  and  ^rcw  Into 
strcnjttii  witliout  tlii'  patronaijc  or  tlic  liclp  of 
liny  of  tlios4!  wlio  iidiflit  hv  called  the  natural 
leaders  of  tin;  people.  ...  Its  leaders  wer(!  not 
men  of  Id^li  ])(>sitlon,  or  distln.i;nislied  name,  or 
nroviMl  aliility.  They  were  not  of  aristocratic 
birth;  they  were  not  orators;  they  were  not 
powerful  \v.lt<'rs.  It  was  not  the  Impulse  of  thc^ 
American  (Mvil  War  that  engendered  Fenianism ; 
allliough  that  war  had  great  Intliieiuu;  on  the 
manner  in  which  Fenianism  sliaix-d  its  course. 
.  Fenianism  had  lujcn  in  existence,  in  fact,  al 
tliough  it  had  not  got  its  pccidiar  name,  long 
before  tlio  American  War  created  a  new  race  of 
Irishmen  —  the  Irish- American  Holillers — to  turn 
their  energies  and  their  military  inclination  ton 
new  purpose.  .  .  .  TlioHUspenslonof  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  In  consequence  of  the  1H48  move- 
ment, led,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  secret  asso- 
ciation. Ucfore  th(f  trials  of  the  Irish  leaders 
were  well  over  in  that  year,  a  .secret  association 
was  formed  by  a  large  number  of  young  Irish 
men  in  cities  and  towns.  .  .  .  After  two  or  three 
attempts  to  arrange  for  a  simultaneous  rising  had 
failed,  or  had  ended  only  in  little  abortive  and 
Isolated  ebullitions,  tlie  young  men  becanu;  dis- 
couraged. Some  of  the  leaders  went  to  France, 
some  to  the  I'inted  States,  some  actually  to  Eng 
land;  and  the  association  melted  away.  .  .  . 
Some  years  i^fter  this,  the  '  Plui'ni.x  '  clubs  begun 
to  be  formed  m  Ireland.  They  were  for  the  most 
part  associations  of  the  peasjint  class,  and  were 
on  that  account,  perhaps,  the  more  formidal)le 
and  earnest.  .  .  .  The  Pliu'ul.v  clubs  led  to  some 
of  the  ordinary  prosecutions  and  convictions; 
and  that  was  all.  .  .  .  After  the  Pho'ni.x  associa- 
tions came  the  Fenians.  'This  is  a  serious  busi- 
ness now,'  said  a  clever  Englisli  literary  man 
when  he  lieard  of  the  Fenian  organisation ;  *  the 
Irish  have  got  hold  of  a  good  name  this  time ; 
th*!  Fenians  will  last.'  The  Fenians  are  sjiid  to 
hav.T  been  the  ancieni:  Irish  militia.  .  .  .  Tliere 
was  an  air  of  Celtic  antiquity  and  of  mystery  about 
the  name  of  Fenian  which  merited  the  artistic 
approval  given  to  it  by  the  impartial  English 
writer  whose  observation  has  just  been  quoted. 
The  Fenian  agitation  began  about  1858,  and  it 
came  to  peifection  about  the  middle  of  the 
American  Civil  War.  It  was  ingeniously  ar- 
ranged on  a  system  by  which  all  authority  con- 
verged towards  one  centre  [called  the  Ilead- 
Centre],  and  those  farthest  away  from  the  .seat 
of  direction  knew  proj)ortionately  less  and  less 
about  the  nature  of  the  plans.  They  had  to 
obey  instructions  only,  an<l  it  was  hoped  that  by 
this  means  weak  or  doubtful  men  woidd  not 
have  it  in  their  power  prematurely  to  reveal,  to 
betray,  or  to  thwart  the  purposes  of  their  leaders. 
A  convention  was  held  in  America,  and  the 
Fenian  Association  was  resolved  into  a  regular 
organised  institution.  A  provisional  govern- 
ment was  establi.shed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Union  Square,  New  York,  with  all  the  army  and 
the  mechanism  of  an  actual  working  administra- 
tion. .  .  .  The  Civil  War  iiad  introduced  a  new 


figure  to  the  world'H  Htnge.  Tldt*  waH  the  Irlsli 
American  soldier.  .  .  .Many  of  tliese  men  — 
thousands  of  them  — were  as  sincerely  patriotic 
in  their  way  hh  they  were  simple  luid  brave.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  they  were  fastened  on  In 
some  instances  by  advi-nturers,  who  fomented 
the  Fenian  movement  out  of  the  merest  atid  thu 
meanest  self  seeking.  .  .  .  Home  were  making  a 
living  out  of  the  orgaidsation  —  out  of  that,  and 
ajiparently  n(»thlng  else.  The  contributions 
given  by  poor  Irish  ha<'k-drlvers  and  servant 
girls,  In  the  sincere  belief  that  they  were  hi-lpin^ 
to  man  the  ranks  of  an  Irish  army  of  indepen- 
dence, enabled  some  of  tliese  self  appointed 
leaders  to  wear  fine  clothes  and  to  order  exi)en- 
sive  dinner.!  .  .  .  Hut  in  the  main  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  tliat  the  Fenian  niovcmint  in  the  I'ldted 
States  was  got  iii),  organised  and  maimed  by 
pers(ms  who  .  .  .  were  single  liearted,  unseKlsll, 
and  faitlifully  devoted  to  their  cause.  .  .  .  After 
a  w  Idle  things  went  so  far  that  the  Fcidan  lead- 
ers in  tlie  rnitcd  States  issued  an  acUlrcss,  an 
nouncing  that  their  olllcers  were  going  to  Ire 
land  to  rai,s('  an  army  there  for  tin;  recovery  of 
the  country's  indi)endence.  f)f  course  tho  Oov- 
ernmcnt  here  were  soon  (|uit(>  prepared  to  receive 
them;  and  indeed  the  authorities  easily  managed 
to  keep  themsidvcs  informed  by  means  of  s|)ies 
of  all  that  was  going  on  in  Ireland.  .  .  .  Mean- 
while the  lleail  Centre  of  Fcidanism  in  America, 
James  Ste|)hens,  who  had  borne  a  jiart  in  the 
movement  of  1848,  arrived  in  Ireland.  lie  was 
arrested  .  .  .  [and]  conuuitted  to  Hiclnnond 
l'ris(m,  Dublin,  early  in  November,  18(ir);  but 
before  nuuiy  days  had  passed  tlie  country  was 
startled  by  the  news  that  he  had  contrived  to 
make  his  escape.  Tho  escape  was  planned  with 
skill  and  daring.  For  a  time  it  helped  to 
strengthen  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
Irish  jicasanfry  tliat  in  Stephens  there  had  at 
last  been  fouiul  an  insurgent  leader  of  ade(|uato 
courage,  craft,  and  good  fortune.  Stephens  dis- 
appeared for  a  moment  from  tlie  stage.  In  tho 
meantime  disputes  and  di.sscnsions  had  arisen 
among  tlie  Fenians  in  America.  The  schism  liad 
gone  so  far  as  to  lead  to  the  setting  up  of  two 
separate  a.ssociations.  Tlierc  were  of  coiirst;  dis- 
tracted plans.  One  party  was  for  an  invasion  of 
(/'anada;  another  pressed  for  operations  in  Ire- 
land it.self.  The  Canadian  attempt  actually  was 
made  [see Canada:  A.  D.  186«-1871].  .  .  .  Then 
Stephens  came  to  the  front  again.  It^>.,sonly 
for  a  moment.  lie  had  returned  to  New  York, 
and  he  now  announced  that  he  was  determined 
to  strike  a  blow  in  Ireland.  I5efore  hmg  the  im- 
pression was  spread  abroad  that  he  had  actually 
left  the  States  to  return  to  the  scene  of  his  pro- 
po.sed  insurrection.  The  American-Irish  kept 
streaming  across  the  Atlantic,  even  in  the  stormy 
winter  months,  in  the  firm  belief  that  before 
the  winter  liad  passed  away,  or  at  tlie  farthest 
while  the  spring  was  yet  young,  Stephens  would 
appear  in  Ireland  at  the  head  of  an  insurgent 
army.  .  .  .  Stephens  did  not  reappear  in  Ireland. 
lie  made  no  attempt  to  keep  his  warlike  promise. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared  from  the 
histor}'  of  Fenianism.  But  tlio  preparatioiis  had 
gone  too  far  to  be  suddenly  stopped.  ...  It  was 
liastily  decided  that  something  should  be  done. 
One  venture  was  a  scheme  for  the  capture  of 
Chester  Castle  [and  the  arms  it  contained].  .  .  . 
Tlie  Government  were  fully  informed  of  the 
l)lot  in  advance;  the  police  were  actually  on  the 
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Irok  out  for  the  arrival  of  strangers  in  Chester, 
anil  tlic  enterprise  melted  iiway.  In  Mareli,  18t)7. 
un  attempt  at  a  general  rising  was  made  in  Ireland. 
It  was  a  total  failure;  the  one  thing  on  whieh 
the  country  had  to  he  congratulated  was  that  it 
failed  so  completely  and  so  (piiekly  as  to  cause 
little  hloodshed.  Every  influence  combined  to 
niinimine  the  waste  of  life.  The  snow  fell  that 
spring  as  it  had  scarcely  ever  fallen  before  in 
the  soft,  mild  climate  of  Ireland.  ...  It  made 
the  gorges  of  the  mountains  untenable,  and  the 
gorges  of  the  mountains  were  to  be  the  encamp- 
ments and  the  retreats  of  the  Fenian  insurgents. 
The  .snow  fell  for  many  days  and  nights,  and 
when  it  ceased  falling  the  insurrectionary  move- 
ment was  over.  The  insurrection  was  literally 
buried  in  that  unlooked-for  snow.  There  were 
some  attacks  on  police  barracks  in  various  places 
—  in  Cork,  in  Kerry,  in  Limerick,  in  Tipperary, 
in  Louth;  there  were  some  conflicts  with  the 
police;  there  were  some  shots  fired,  many  cap- 
tures made,  a  few  lives  lost;  and  then  for  the 
time  at  least  all  was  over.  The  Fenian  attempt 
thus  made  had  not  from  the  beginning  a  shadow 
of  hope  to  excuse  it."  Some  months  afterwards 
a  daring  rescue  of  Fenian  prisoners  at  Manchester 
Bfirred  up  a  fresh  excitement  in  Fenian  circles. 
A  policeman  was  killed  in  the  affair,  and  three 
of  the  rescuers  were  hanged  for  his  murder.  On 
the  I3th  of  December,  1807,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  blow  up  the  Clerkenwell  House  of  Detention, 
where  two  Fenian  prisoners  were  confined.  "  Six 
persons  were  killed  on  the  spot;  about  six  more 
died  from  the  effects  of  tlie  injuries  they  re- 
ceived; some  120  persons  were  wounded.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  out  the  steps  of 
the  Fenian  movement  any  further.  There  were 
many  isolated  attempts ;  there  were  many  arrests, 
trials,  imprisonments,  banishments.  The  effect 
of  all  this,  it  musi  be  stated  as  a  mere  his- 
torical fact;  was  only  to  increase  the  intensity 
of  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  among  the  Irish 
peasantry.  .  .  There  were  some  public  men 
who  saw  that  the  time  had  come  when  mere  re- 
pression must  no  longer  be  relied  upon  as  a  cure 
for  Irish  discontent." — J.  McCarthy,  JHnt.  of  Our 
Own  Timis,  cli.  53  (v.  4). 

Also  in:  T.  P.  O'Connor,  The  Parnell  Move- 
ment, ch.  7. — G.  P.  Macdonell,  Fcnianism,  pt.  5 
of  Two  Centuries  of  Insh  Jlist.,  eh.  4. 

A.  D.  i868. — Parliamentary  Reform.  See 
England:  A.  1).  1865-18G8. 

A.  D.  1868-1870.-— Disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church. — Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  Bill. 
SeeENGL,\Ni):  A.  I).  1868-1870. 

A.  D.  1870-1894. — The  land  question  and 
the  recent  land  laws. — "The  reason  for  excep- 
tional le:5'islation  in  Ireland  rested  chiefly  on  the 
essential  difference  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant  systems  in  England  and  in  Ireland.  In 
1845  the  Devon  Royal  Commission  reported  that 
the  introduction  of  the  English  system  would  be 
extremelv  diflicult,  if  not  impracticable.  The 
difference,  it  said,  between  the  English  and  Irish 
systems  'consisted  in  this,  that  in  Ireland  the 
landlord  builds  neither  dwelling-house  nor  farm 
office':,  nor  puts  fences,  gates,  etc.,  into  good  or- 
der oefore  he  lets  his  land.  In  most  cases,  what- 
ever is  done  in  the  way  of  building  or  fencing  is 
done  by  the  tenant;  and.  in  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  houses,  farm  buildings, 
and  even  the  making  of  fences  are  described  by 
the  geaeral  word  "Uiift£ovtintiils,"  which  is  thus 


employed  to  denote  the  necessary  adjuncts  to  a 
farm  withcjut  wliich  in  England  or  Scotland  no 
tenant  would  he  found  to  rent  it.'  Thirty  years 
later,  John  Bright  summarized  the  matter  by 
saying  that  if  the  land  of  Ireland  were  strippedi 
of  tiie  Improvements  made  upon  it  by  the  laboq 
of  the  occupier,  the  face  of  the  country  would  bei 
'as  bare  and  naked  as  an  American  prairie.'! 
This  fundamental  difference  between  the  English 
and  Irish  land  systems  has  never  been  fully  ap- 
preciated in  England,  where  the  landlord  s  ex- 
penditure on  buildings,  fences,  drainage,  farm 
roads,  etc.,  and  on  maintenance  absorbs  a  large 
part  of  the  rental.  Reform  of  the  Irish  system 
began  in  1870.  Before  that  time  little  had  been 
done  to  protect  the  Irish  tenant  except  to  forbid 
evictions  at  night,  on  Christmas  Day,  on  Good 
Friday,  and  the  pulling  off  the  roofs  of  houses 
imtil  the  inmates  had  been  removed.  The  Land 
Act  of  1870  recognized,  in  principle,  the  tenant's 


property  in  'Ids  improvements  by  giving  him  a 
right  to  claim  ccjamei^ation  if  disturbed  or 
evicted.  This  was  not  wliat  th^  tenants  wanted, 
viz.,  security  of  tenure.  The  results  of  compen- 
sjition  suits  by  'disturbed'  tenants  were  uncer- 
tain; compensation  for  improvements  was  lim- 
ited in  various  ways,  and  the  animus  of  the 
courts  administering  the  act  was  distinctly 
hostile  to  the  tenants.  3Iany  works  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  tenants  on  small  farms  were  net 
improvements  in  the  eyes  of  the  landlord,  of  the 
law.  or  of  the  judges;  it  was  often  impossible  to 
adduce  legal  evidence  of  costly  works  done  little 
by  little,  and  at  intervals,  representing  the  sav- 
ings of  labor  embodied  in  draii^ige,  reclanmtion, 
or  fencing.  Buildings  and  other  works  of  a  su- 
perior character  might  be  adjudged  'unsuita- 
ble '  to  small  farms,  and  therefore  not  the  sub- 
ject of  any  compensation;  moreover,  it  was 
expressly  laid  down  that  the  use  and  enjoyment 
by  the  tenant  of  works  effected  wholly  at  his 
expense  were  to  be  accounted  compensation  to 
him  by  the  landlord,  and  that,  therefore,  by 
lapse  of  time,  the  tenant's  improvements  became 
the  landlord's  property.  The  act  of  1870  tendet 
to  make  capricious  and  heartless  evictions  ex 
pensive  and  therefore  less  common ;  but  it  gav 
no  security  of  tenure,  and  left  the  landlord  slil 
at  liberty  to  raise  the  rent  of  improving  tenants.' 
It  left  the  tenant  still  in  a  state  of  dependence 
and  servility ;  it  gave  him  no  security  for  his  ex- 
penditure, for  the  landlord's  right  to  keep  the 
rent  continually  rising  was  freely  exercised. 
Even  if  the  act  had  been  liberally  administered, 
it  would  have  failed  to  give  contentment,  satisfy 
the  demands  of  justice,  or  encourage  the  expen- 
diture of  capital  by  tenant  farmers.  Measure 
after  measure  proposed  by  Irish  members  for 
further  reforms  were  rejected  by  Parliament  be- 
tween 1870  and  1880,  and  discontent  continued 
to  increase.  .  .  .  ^'jl^iiintl  T»w  /VftiilLl^^  was 
based  on  the  Report  4nl880  of  the  Bessborough 
Royal  Commission,  but  many  of  the  most  useful 
suggestions  made  were  disregarded.  This  act 
purported  to  give  the  Irisli  yearly  tenants  (1) 
the  right  to  sell  their  tenancies  and  improve- 
ments ;  (2)  the  right  to  have  a  '  fiiir '  rent  fixed 
by  the  land  courts  at  intervals  of  fifteen  years; 
(3)  security  of  tenure  arising  from  this  right  to 
have  the  rent  fixed  by  the  court  instead  of  by  tho 
landlord.  .  .  .  No  definition  of  what  constituted 
a  fair  rent  was  embodied  in  the  act,  but  what  is 
known  as  the  Healy  clause  provided  that  'no 
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Tent  shall  be  allowed  or  made  payable  in  respect 
of  improvements  made  b}'  a  tenant  or  his  prede- 
cessors.' .  .  .  When  tlie  Iri.sh  courts  came  to 
interpret  it,  they  held  that  the  term  'improve- 
ments' meant  only  tiiat  interest  in  his  improve- 
ments for  which  the  tenant  might  have  obtained 
compensation  under  the  Land  Act  of  1870  if  he 
had  been  disturbed  or  evicted,  and  that  the  time 
during  which  the  tenant  had  had  the  use  and  en- 
joyment of  his  own  expenditure  was  still  to  be 
accounted  compensation  made  to  him  by  his 
landlord,  so  that  by  mere  lapse  of  time  the  ten- 
ant's improvements  becjime  the  landlord's  prop- 
erty. ...  In  view  of  the  continually  falling 
prices  of  agricultural  produce  and  diminishing 
farm  profits,  the  operation  of  the  land  laws  has 
not  brought  about  peace  between  landlords  and 
tenants.  .  .  .  In  1887  the  Cowper  Cgmtnissipn 
reported  that  the  200,000  rents  which  had  been 
fixed  were  too  high  in  conse-iuence  of  the  con- 
tinued fall  in  prices.  As  a  result  of  the  report 
of  this  commission  the  fair-rent  provisions  of  the 
law  were  extended  to  leaseholders  holding  Un- 
less than  sixty  years;  but  the  courts  still  ad- 
hering to  their  former  methods  of  interpretation, 
numbers  of  leaseholders  who  had  made  and 
maintained  all  the  buildings,  improvements,  and 
cqiupnients  of  their  farms  fo\md  themselves 
either  excluded  on  narrow  and  technical  points, 
or  expressly  rented  on  their  own  exi)enditure. 
In  1891  the  fair-rent  provisions  were  further  ex- 
fended  to  leaseholders  holding  for  more  than 
sixty  years  by  the  Redemption  of  Rent  Act,  un- 
der which  long  leasehold  teriiinls  could  compel 
their  landlords  either  to  sell  to  them,  or  allow  a 
fair  rent  to  be  fixed  on  their  farms.  .  .  .  Con- 
currently with  these  attempts  to  place  the  rela- 
tions of  landlord  and  tenant  on  a  peaceful  and 
•equitable  basis,  a  system  of  State  loans  to  enable 
tenants  to  buy  their  farms  has  been  in  operation. 
...  It  is  now  proposed  to  have  an  inquiry  by  a 
select  committee  oi  the  House  of  Commons  into 
(1)  the  principles  adopted  in  fixing  fair  rents, 
particularly  with  respect  to  tenants'  improve- 
ments ;  (2)  the  system  of  purchase  and  security 
offered  for  the  loans  of  public  money;  (3)  the 
organization  and  administrative  work  of  the 
Land  Commission — a  department  which  has  cost 
the  country  about  £100,000  a  year  since  1881. 
The  popular  demand  for  inquiry  and  reform 
•comes  as  nmch  from  the  Protestant  North  as 
from  the  Catholic  South." — The  Nation,  Feb.  15, 
1894. 

A.  D.  1873-1879.— The  Home  Rule  Move- 
meat. — Organization  of  the  Land  League. — 
"For  some  years  after  the  failure  of  the  Fenian 
insurrection  there  was  no  political  agitation  in 
Ireland;  but  in  1873  a  new  national  movement 
began  to  make  itself  felt;  this" was  the  Home 
Rule  Movement.  It  had  been  gradually  formed 
since  1870  by  one  or  two  leading  Irishmen,  who 
thought  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  new  constitu- 
tional effort;  chief  among  them  was  Mr.  Isaac 
Butt,  a  Protestant,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  an 
-earnest  politician.  The  movement  spread  rapidly, 
and  took  a  firm  hold  of  the  popular  mind.  After 
the  General  Election  of  1874,  some  sixty  Irish 
Members  were  returned  who  had  stood  before 
their  constituencies  as  Home  Rulers.  The  Home 
Rule  demand  is  clear  and  simple  enough ;  it  asks 
for  Ireland  a  separate  Government,  still  allied 
with  the  Imperial  Government,  on  the  principles 
"which  regulate  the  alliance  between  the  United 


States  of  America.  The  proposed  Irish  Parlia- 
ment in  College  Green  woidd  b(;ar  just  the  same 
relation  to  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  that 
the  Legislature  and  Senate  of  every  American 
State  bear  to  the  head  authority  of  the  Congress 
in  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  All  that  relates 
to  local  business  it  was  proposed  to  delegate  to 
the  Irish  Assembly;  all  questions  of  imperial 
policy  were  still  to  be  left  to  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment. There  was  nothing  very  startling, 
very  daringly  innovating,  in  the  scheme.  In 
most  of  the  dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  Home 
liule  systems  of  some  kind  were  already  estab- 
lished. In  Canada,  in  the  Australasian  Colonies, 
the  principle  might  be  seen  at  work  upon  a  large 
scale;  upon  a  small  scale  it  was  to  be  studied 
nearer  home  in  tlie  neiglibouring  Island  of  Man. 
...  At  first  the  Home  Rule  Party  was  not  very 
active.  Mr.  Butt  used  to  have  a  regular  Home 
Rule  debate  once  every  Session,  when  he  and  his 
followera  stated  their  views,  and  a  division  was 
taken  and  the  Home  Rulers  were  of  course  de- 
feated. Yet,  while  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons was  thus  steadily  rejecting  year  after  year 
the  demand  made  for  Home  Rule  by  the  large 
majority  of  the  Irish  Members,  it  was  affording 
a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  some  system 
of  liical  Government,  by  consistently  outvoting 
every  i)roposition  brought  forward  by  the  l)ulk 
of  the  Irish  ilembers  relating  to  Irish  Question.s. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Butt  and  his  followers  had  proved  the 
force  of  the  desire  for  some  sort  of  Naticmal  Gov- 
ernment in  Ireland,  but  the  strength  of  the  move- 
ment they  had  created  now  c(>Med  for  stronger 
leaders.  A  new  man  was  coming  into  Irish  po- 
litical life  who  was  destined  to  be  the  most 
remarkable  Irish  leader  since  O'Connell.  Mr. 
Charles  Stuart  L^arnell.  who  entered  the  House 
oj  Commons^  in  T875  as^lember  lor  JMeath,  was 
"■iTdescendant  of  the  J-^nglish  poet  Parnell,  and  of 
the  two  Parnells,  father  and  son,  John  and 
Henry,  who  stood  by  Grattan  to  the  last  in  the 
struggle  against  the  Union.  He  was  a  grand- 
nephew  of  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  the  first  Lord 
Congleton,  the  advanced  Reformer  and  friend  of 
Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Melbourne.  He  was  Prot- 
estant, and  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Synod. 
Mr.  Parnell  set  himself  to  form  a  party  of  Irish- 
men in  the  House  of  Commons  who  should  be 
absolutely  independent  of  any  English  political 
party,  and  who  would  go  their  own  way  with 
only  the  cause  of  Ireland  to  influence  them.  Mr. 
Parned  had  all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  a 
good  political  leader,  and  he  succeeded  in  his 
purpose.  The  more  advanced  men  in  and  out 
of  Parliament  began  to  look  up  to  him  as  the 
real  representative  of  the  popular  voice.  In 
1878  Mr.  Butt  died.  .  .  .  The  leadership  of  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  J^irty  was  given  to  Mr. 
William  Shaw,  Member  for  Cork  County,  an 
able,  intelligent  man,  who  proved  himself  in 
many  ways  a  good  leader.  In  quieter  times  his 
authority  might  have  remained  imquestioned, 
but  these  were  unquiet  times.  The  decorous 
and  demure  attitude  of  the  early  Home  Rule 
Party  was  to  be  changed  into  a  more  aggressive 
action,  and  Mr.  Parnell  was  the  champion  of  the 
change.  It  was  soon  obvious  that  he  was  the 
real  leader  recognised  by  the  majoritj'  of  the 
Irish  Home  Rule  Members,  and  by  the  country 
behind  them.  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  following 
have  been  bitterly  denounced  for  pursuing  an 
obstructive  policy.  They  are  often  written  about 
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as  if  liicy  had  invented  obstruction;  us  if  ob- 
struction of  the  most  audacious  kin(l  liad  never 
been  practised  in  the  House  of  Common;!  before 
Mr.  Parnell  entered  it.  It  inaj'  perhaps  be  ad- 
mitted tiiat  the  Irish  .Members  made  more  use  of 
obstruction  than  Ijad  been  done  before  tlieir  time. 
.  .  .  Tlie  times  undoubtedly  were  unquiet;  the 
policy  which  was  called  in  England  obstructive 
and  in  Ireland  active  was  obviously  popular 
with  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  people.  The 
Land  Question,  too,  was  coming  up  again,  and 
in  II  stronger  form  than  ever.  Mr.  Butt,  not 
very  long  before  Ins  death,  had  warned  the 
House;  of  Commons  that  the  old  land  war  was 
going  to  break  out  anew,  and  he  was  laugh';d  at 
lor  liib  vivid  fancy  by  the  English  Press  and  by 
English  public  opinion;  but  he  proved  a  true 
prophet.  Mr.  Parnell  had  carefully  studied  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  tenant,  and  he  saw  that 
the  Land  Act  of  1870  was  not  the  last  word  of 
legislation  on  his  behalf.  Mr.  Parnell  was  at 
first  an  ardent  advocate  of  what  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Three  F's,  fair  rent,  fixity  of  tcn-l 
ure,  and  free  sale.  But  the  Tlxree  F's  were  soonj" 
to  be  put  aside  in  favour  of  more  advanced  ideas. 
Outside  Parliament  a  strenuous  and  earnest  man 
was  preparing  to  inaugurate  the  greatest  land 
agitfUion  ever  seen  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt  was  the  son  of  an  evicted  tenant.  .  .  . 
When  he  grew  to  be  a  young  man  he  joined  the 
Fenians,  and  in  1870,  on  the  evidence  of  an  in- 
formei,  he  was  jiriested  and  sentenced  to  fifteen 

J  rears'  penal  servitude ;  seven  years  lat«r  he  was 
et  out  on  ticket  of-leave.  In  his  long  imprison- 
ment he  had  thought  deeply  upon  the  political 
and  social  condition  of  Ireland  and  the  best 
means  of  improving  it;  when  he  came  out  he 
had  abandoned  his  dreams  of  armed  rebellion, 
and  he  went  in  for  constitutional  agitation  to 
reform  the  Irish  land  system.  The  laud  system 
needed  reforming;  the  condition  of  the  tenant 
was  only  humanly  endurable  in  years  of  good 
harvest.  The  three  years  from  1876  to  1879  were 
years  of  successive  bad  harvests.  .  .  .  Mr.  Uavitt 
had  been  in  America,  planning  out  a  land  or- 
ganization, .lud  had  returned  to  Ireland  to  carry 
cut  his  plan.  Land  meetings  were  held  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  in  October  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr. 
Davitt,  Mr,  Patrick  Egan,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bren- 
nan  founded  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  the 
most  powerful  political  organization  that  had 
been  formed  in  Ireland  since  the  Unicm.  The 
objects  of  tlie  Land  League  were  the  abolition  of 
the  existing  landlord  system  and  the  introduc- 
Ition  of  peasant  proprietorship. " — J.  II.  McCarthy, 
Outline  of  J iMi  Jliat.,  ch.  11. 

Also  ik  :  T.  P.  O'Connor,  The  Paniell  Mave- 
menl,  ch.  8-10. — A.  V.  Dicey,  Euyldhd'a  Ctute 
ufiainH  Home  Rule. — G.  Bndsn-Powcll,  "d.,  Tlte 
Truth  about  Hume  liuk. 

A.  D.  i88o.— The  breach  between  the  Irish 
Party  and  the  English  Liberals. —  'The  new 
Irish  party  wldch  followed  the  lead  of  Mr.  Par- 
nell has  been  often  represented  by  the  humourist 
as  a  sort  of  Falstafflan  '  ragged  regiment. ' .  .  . 
From  dint  of  repetition  this  has  come  to  be  al- 
most an  article  of  faith  in  some  quarter?,.  Yet 
it  is  curiously  without  foundation.  A.  !iirg';  pro- 
portion of  Mr.  Parnell's  followers  wei..'  journal- 
ists. .  .  .  Those  who  were  not  journalists  in  the 
Irish  party  were  generally  what  is  called  well- 
to-do.  ...  At  first  th(!re  seemed  no  reason  to 
(ixpect  any  serious  disuuiou  between  the  Irish 


I  members  and  the  l.iberal  i)arty.  .  .  .  The  Irish 
vote  in  England  had  been  given  to  the  Liberal 
cause.  The  Liberal  speakers  and  statesmen, 
without  committing  themselves  to  any  definite 
line  of  policy',  had  manifested  friendly  sentiments 
towards  Ireland ;  and  though  indeed  nothing  was 
said  whirl!  could  be  construed  into  a  recognition 
of  the  Homo  Rule  claim,  still  the  new  Alinistrj 
was  known  to  contain  men  favourable  to  that 
claim.  The  Irish  members  hoped  for  much  from 
the  new  Government;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
tlie  new  Government  expected  to  find  cordial 
allies  in  all  seccions  of  the  Irish  party.  The  ap- 
])i)intmeut  of  Mr.  Forsttr  to  the  Irish  Secretary- 
ship was  regarded  by  many  Irishmen,  espeeiully 
those  allied  to  Mr.  Shaw  and  his  following,  as  a 
marked  sign  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment towards  Ireland.  .  .  .  The  Queen's 
Speech  announced  that  the  Peace  Preservation 
Ace  would  not  be  renewed.  This  was  a  very 
important  announcement.  Since  the  Union  Ire- 
land had  hardly  been  governed  by  the  ordinary 
law  tor  a  single  year.  .  .  .  Now  the  Government 
was  going  to  make  the  bold  experiment  of  trying 
to  rule  Ireland  without  the  assistance  of  coercive 
and  exceptional  law.  The  Queen's  Speech,  how- 
ever, contained  only  one  other  reference  to  Ire- 
land, in  a  promise  that  a  measure  would  be  in- 
troduced for  the  extension  of  the  Irish  borough 
fnincl'.ise.  This  was  in  itself  an  imi)ortaut 
promise.  .  .  .  But  extension  of  the  borough  fran- 
chise did  not  seem  to  the  Irish  members,  in  1880 
the  most  important  form  that  legislation  for  Ire- 
land could  take  just  then.  The  country  was 
greatly  depressed  by  its  recent  suffering;  the 
number  of  evictions  was  beginning  to  rise  enor- 
mously. The  Irish  members  Ihought  that  thew 
Government  should  have  made  some  promise  t(J 
consider  the  land  question,  and  above  all  sliouki 
have  done  something  to  stay  tlie  alarming  in-l 
crease  of  evictions.  Evictions  had  increased* 
from  463  families  in  1877  to  980  in  1878,  to  1,238 
in  1879;  and  they  were  still  on  the  increase,  as 
was  shown  at  the  end  of  1880,  when  it  was  found 
that  2,110  families  were  evicted.  An  ameuil- 
meut  to  the  Address  was  at  once  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Irish  party,  and  debated  at  some 
length.  The  Irish  party  called  for  some  imme- 
diate legislation  on  behalf  of  the  land  question. 
Jlr.  Forster  replied,  admitting  the  necessity  for 
some  legislation,  but  declaring  that  there  would 
not  be  time  for  the  introduction  of  any  such 
measure  that  session.  Then  the  Irish  members 
asked  for  somo  temporary  measure  to  prevent 
the  evictions  .  .  .  ;  but  the  Chief  Secretary  an- 
swered that  while  il.e  law  existed  it  was  neces- 
sary to  caiTy  it  oi.t,  and  he  could  only  appeal 
to  both  sides  to  oe  moderate.  Matters  slowly 
drifted  on  in  fiis  way  for  a  short  time.  .  .  . 
Evictions  steadily  increased,  and  Mr.  O'Connor 
Power  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  stuy- 
ing  evictions.  Then  the  Government,  while  re- 
fusing t«  accept  the  Irish  measure,  brought  in 
a  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill,  which 
adopted  some  of  the  Irish  suggestions.  .  .  .  On 
Friday,  June  25,  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
WIS  moved  by  Mr.  Forster,  who  denied  that  it 
waa  a  concession  to  the  anti-rent  agitation,  and 
strongly  denounced  the  outrages  which  were 
taking  \>\&VM  in  Ireland.  .  .  .  This  was  the  point 
at  which  difltirence  iR^tween  the  Irish  party  and 
the  Government  first  became  marked.  The  in- 
crea&u  of  evictions  in  Ireland,  follow iug  as  it  did 
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upon  the  widcsproml  misery  eauwd  by  the  failure 
of  the  Imrvests  ami  the  i)iirtiiil  fatiiine,  liad  genir- 
nted  —  as  fiimine  nnd  hunger  have  always  gener- 
ated—  a  certain  amount  of  lawlessness.  Evic- 
tions were  occasionally  resisted  with  violence; 
here  uud  there  outrages  were  committed  upoi- 
bailiffs,  process-servers,  and  agents.  In  differci. 
places,  too,  injuries  had  been  inllicted  upon  tht 
cattle  and  liorses  of  landowners  and  land  agents. 
.  .  . 'I'here  is  no  need,  there  should  be  no  attem])t, 
to  justify  these  crimes.  But,  while  condemning 
all  acts  of  violence,  whether  upon  man  or  beast, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  these  acts  were  com- 
mitted by  ignorant  peasants  of  the  lowest  class, 
maddened  by  hunger,  want,  and  eviction,  driven 
to  despair  by  the  sufferings  of  their  wives  and 
children,  convinced  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
redress,  and  longing  for  revenge.  .  .  .  The  Com- 
pensation for  Disturbance  Bill  was  carried  in  the 
Commons  aft«r  long  debates  in  which  the  Irish 
k  party  strove  to  make  its  principles  stnmger. 
.  .  .*  It  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  where  it  was 
rejected  on  Tuesday,  August  3,  by  a  majority, 
of  231.  The  Government  answered  the  appeals 
of  Irish  members  by  refusing  to  take  any  steps 
to  make  the  Lords  retract  their  decision,  or  to' 
introduce  anjr  similar  measure  that  session. 
From  that  point  the  agitation  and  struggle  of( 
the  past  four  years  [1880-1884]  may  be  said  ti 
date." — J.  H.  McCarthy,  England  under  Glad- 
gtone,  1880-1884,  ch.  6. 

Also  in  :  T.  W.  Reid,  Life  of  William  Edward 
Forstcr,  v.  2,  ch.  6-7. 

A.  D.  1881-1882.— The  Coercion  Bill  and  the 
Land  Act.  —  Arrest  of  the  Irish  leaders.  — 
Suppression  of  the  Land  League. — The  al- 
leged Kilmainham  Treaty,  and  release  of  Mr. 
Parneli  and  others. — Early  in  1881,  the  Govern- 
ment armed  itself  with  new  powers  for  suppress- 
ing the  increased  lawlessness  which  showed  itself 
in  Ireland,  and  for  resisting  the  systematic  policy 
of  intimidation  which  the  Nationalists  appeared 
to  have  planned,  by  the  passage  of  h  measure 
known  as  the  Coercion  Bill.  This  was  followed, 
in  April,  by  the  introduction  of  a  Land  Bill,  in- 
tended to  redress  the  most  conspicuous  Irish 
grievance  by  estiiblishing  an  authoritjitive  tribu- 
nal for  the  determination  of  rents,  and  by  aiding 
and  facilitating  the  purchase  of  small  holdings  by 
the  peasants.  The  Land  Bill  became  law  in 
August ;  but  it  failed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
theLand  League  or  to  produce  a  more  orderlj' 
state  of  feeling  in  Ireland.  Severe  proceedings 
were  then  decided  upon  by  the  Government. 
"The  Prime  Minister,  during  his  visit  to  Leeds 
in  the  first  week  of  October,  had  used  language 
which  coidd  bear  only  one  meaning.  The  ques- 
tion, he  said,  had  come  to  be  simply  this, 
'whether  law  or  lawlessness  must  rule  in  Ireland ;  'i 
the  Irish  people  nuist  not  be  deprived  of  the 
means  of  taking  advantage  of  the  Land  Act  by 
force  or  fear  of  force.  H.'  warned  the  party  of 
disorder  that  '  the  resources  of  civilisation  were 
not  yet  exhausted.'  A  few  days  later  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, speaking  at  the  Guildhall,  amid  enthusias- 
tic cheers,  was  able  to  announce  that  the  long- 
delayed  blow  had  fallen.  Mr.  Parneli  was  ar- 
rested in  Dublin  under  the  Coercion  Act,  and  his 
arrest  was  followed  by  those  of  Mr.  Sext(jn,  Mr. 
Dillon,  Mr.  O'Kelly,  and  other  prominent  leaders 
of  the  agitation.  The  warnings  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  met  at  lirst  with  derision  and 
deHance,  and  the  earlier  arrests  were  furiously 


deiKiunccd:  but  the  energy  and  persistence  of 
the  (fdverninent  soon  began  ti»  nuike  an  impres- 
sion. ...  A  Parthian  shot  was  fired  in  the  issue 
of  a  manifesto,  purporting  to  be  signed,  not  only 
by  the  'suspects'  in  Kilmainham,  but  also  by 
[.Michael]  Davitt,  .  .  .  in  Portland  Prison,  v.hich 
adjured  the  tenantry  to  pay  no  rent  whatever 
until  the  Government  had  done  penance  for  its 
tyranny  and  relea.sed  the  victims  of  Briti.sh  des- 
potism. This  open  incitement  to  defiance  of 
legal  authority  and  repudiation  of  legal  right 
wari  iuptantly  met  by  tlie  Irish  Executive  in  a 
resolute  spirit.  On  the  20th  of  October  a  proc- 
lamation was  issued  declaring  the  League  to  be 
'an  illegal  and  criminal  association,  intent  on 
destroying  the  obligation  of  contracts  and  sub- 
verting law,'  and  announcing  that  its  operations 
would  thenceforward  be  forcibly  suppressed, 
and  those  taking  i>art  in  them  held  responsible."! 
— Annual  Sit nunarics  reprinted  from  The  Times, 
r.  2,  /).  155.— "In  the  month  of  April  [1883]  Mr. 
Parneli  was  released  from  Kilmainham  on  parole 
—  urgent  business  demanding  his  presence  in 
Paris.  This  parole  the  Irish  National  leader 
faithfully  kept.  Whether  the  sweets  of  liberty 
had  special  charms  for  Mr.  Parneli  does  not  ap- 
pear: but  certain  it  is  that  after  his  return  to 
Kilmainham,  the  Member  for  Cork  wrote  to 
Captain  O'Shea,  one  of  the  Irish  Members,  and 
indirectly  to  the  Government,  intimating  that  if 
the  qirestion  of  arrears  could  b&  introduced  in 
Parliament  by  way  of  relieving  the  tenants  of 
holdings  and  les.sening  greatly  the  number  of 
evictions  in  the  country  for  non-payment  of 
rent,  and  providing  the  purchase  clauses  of  the 
Land  Bill  were  discussed,  steps  mii-Tht  be  taken 
to  lessen  the  number  of  outrages.  The  Govern- 
ment had  the  intimation  conveyed  to  them,  in 
short,  which  gave  to  their  minds  the  conviction 
that  Messrs.  Parneli,  Dillon,  and  O'Kelly,  once 
released,  and  having  in  view  the  reforms  indicated 
to  them,  would  range  themselves  on  the  side  of 
law  and  order  in  Ireland.  Without  any  contract 
with  the  three  members  the  release  of  Messrs. 
Parneli,  Dillon,  and  O'Kelly  was  ordered,  after 
they  had  been  confined  for  a  period  bordering  on 
three  months.  ^Michael  Davitt  had  been  released, 
likewise,  and  had  been  elected  for  Meatli;  but 
the  seat  was  declared  vacant  again,  owing  tf) 
the  conditions  of  his  ticket-of-leave  not  permit- 
ting his  return.  ]\Iuch  has  been  said,  and  much 
has  been  written  with  regard  to  the  release  of  the 
three  Irish  ]SI.  P.  's.  The  '  Kilmainham  Treaty  ' 
has  been  ...  a  term  of  scorn  addressed  to  Jlr. 
Gladstone  and  his  colleagues.  ...  As  a  fact .  .  . 
there  was  no  Kilmainham  Treaty.  .  .  .  3Ir. 
Forster  [the  Secretary  for  Ireland]  resigned  be- 
cause he  did  not  think  it  right  to  share  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  release  of  3Iessrs.  Parneli,  Dillon, 
and  O'F  dy.  The  Government  had  detained  the 
Queen's  subjects  in  prison  without  trial  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  crime,  not  for  punish- 
ment, Mr.  Forstcr  said  n\  vindication.  Air.  Fors- 
ter contended  that  the  unwritten  law,  as  promul- 
gated by  them,  had  worked  the  ruin  and  the 
injury  of  the  Queen's  subjects  by  instructions 
of  one  kind  and  another  —  biddings  carried  out 
to  such  a  degree  that  no  power  on  earth  could 
have  allowed  it  to  continue  without  becoming  a 
Government  not  merely  in  name  but  in  shame. 
Mr.  Forstcr  would  have  given  the  question  of 
the  release  of  tuc  three  consideration,  if  they 
had  pledged  themselves  not  to  set  their  law  up 
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against  the  law  of  the  land,  or  if  Ireland  had 
])et'n  qiiH.,  of  if  there  Ijail  been  an  accession  of 
fresh  powers  on  iK'half  of  (he  Government;  but 
these  conditions  were  v.atuing.  Wli.ii  Mr.  Fors- 
ter  desired  w;is  an  avowal  of  a  (^liange  of  pur- 
pose. He  entreated  Ids  colleagues  '  not  to  try  to 
buy  obedience,'  as  he  tcnned  it,  and  not  to  rely 
on  appearances.  The  Government  did  rely  o"i 
the  intimation  of  Mr.  Parnell  .  .  .  ;  there  was 
no  treaty."— W.  M.  Pimblett,  Englinh  Political 
JIMon/,  1880-1885,  rfi.  10. 

A.  b.  1882.— The  Phcenix  Park  murders. — 
Jlr.  Forster,  Chief  Seeretiiry  for  Ireland,  re- 
feij,nied  in  April,  1882,  and  "was  succeeded  by 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  brother  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ilartington  and  son  of  the  Duke  of  Dev- 
onshire. Earl  Spencer  at  the  same  time  became 
Vicerfjy,  in  jilace  of  Lord  Cowper,  resigned. 
"On  the  night  of  Friday,  May  5th,  Earl  Spencer 
and  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  crossed  over  to 
Ireland,  and  arrived  in  Dublin  on  the  following 
day.  The  ofllcial  entry  ws  made  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  reception  accorded  by  the  popu- 
lace to  the  new  ofllcials  was  described  as  having 
been  very  fairl}-  favourable.  Events  seemed  to 
have  taken  an  entirely  prosperous  t\irn,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  at  last  tlio  long  winter  of  Irish 
discontent  had  come  to  an  end.  On  Sunday 
morning  there  spread  through  the  United  King 
dom  the  intelligence  that  the  insane  hatred  of 
English  rule  had  been  the  cause  of  a  crime,  even 
more  brutal  and  unprovoked  than  any  of  the 
numerous  outrages  that  had,  duilngthe  last 
three  years,  sullied  the  annals  of  Ireland.  It 
appeared  that  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  hav- 
ing taken  the  oaths  at  the  Castle,  took  a  car 
about  half-past  seven  in  order  to  drive  to  the 
Viceregal  Lodge.  On  the  way  he  met  Mr. 
Burke,  the  Permanent  Under-Secretary,  who, 
though  his  life  had  been  repeatedly  threatened, 
was  walking  along,  according  to  his  usual  cus- 
tom, without  any  police  escort.  Lord  Frederick 
dismissed  his  car,  and  walked  with  him  through 
the  Phtt'nix  Park.  There,  in  broad  daylight  — 
for  it  was  a  tine  summer  evening — and  in  the 
middle  of  a  public  recreation  ground,  crowded 
with  people,  they  were  surrounded  and  mur- 
dered. More  than  one  spectator  witnessed  what 
they  imagined  to  be  a  drunken  brawl,  saw  six 
men  struggling  together,  and  four  of  them  drive 
off  outsicle  a  car,  painted  red,  which  had  been 
waiting  for  them  the  while,  the  carman  sitting 
still  and  never  turning  his  head.  Th  >  bodies  of 
the  two  officials  were  first  discovered  by  two 
shop-boys  on  bicycles  who  had  previously  passed 
them  alive.  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  had  six 
wounds,  and  Mr.  Burke  eleven,  dealt  evidently 
with  daggers  used  by  men  of  considerable 
strength.  Lord  Spencer  himself  had  witnessed 
the  struggle  from  the  windows  of  the  Viceregal 
Lodge,  and  thinking  that  some  pickpockets  had 
been  at  work  sent  a  servant  to  make  inquiries. 
A  reward  of  £10,000,  together  with  full  pardon 
to  anyone  who  was  not  one  of  the  actual  mur- 
derers, was  promptly  offered,  but  for  many  long 
months  the  telegrams  from  Dublin  closed  with 
the  significant  information — '  No  definite  clue 
in  the  hands  of  the  police.'  All  parties  in  Ire- 
laud  at  once  united  to  express  their  horror  and 
detestation  at  this  dastardly  crime."— Ca4igetl's 
lUuHtrated  llutory  of  Englana,  v.  10,  f7<.  50. 

Also  in:  Sir  C.  Russell,   The  Parnell   Coin- 
mission  :  Opening  Speech,  pp.  282-291. 


A.  D.  1884. — Enlargement  of  the  Suffrage. 
— Representation  of  the  People  Act.  See  Enq- 
land:  a.  I).  1H84-1885. 

A.  D.  1885-1886.— Change  of  opinion  in 
England. — Mr.  Gladstone's  first  Home  Rule 
Bill  and  Irish  Land  Bill  and  their  defeat. — 
"All  through  the  Parliament  which  sjit  from 
1880  till  1885,  the  Nationalists'  party,  led  by  Mr.» 
Parnell,  and  including  at  first  less  than  half, 
ultimately  about  half,  of  the  Irish  members,  was 
in  constant  and  generally  bitter  opposition  to 
the  Government  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  during 
these  five  years  a  steady,  although  silent  and 
often  unconscious,  process  of  change  was  pass- 
ing in  the  minds  of  English  and  Scotch  members, 
especially  Liberal  members,  due  to  their  grow- 
ing 8en.se  of  the  mistakes  which  Parliament  com- 
mitted in  handling  Irish  questions,  and  of  the 
hopelessness  of  the  efforts  which  the  Executive 
was  making  to  pacify  the  coimtry  on  the  old. 
methods.  First,  they  came  to  feel  that  the  presj 
ent  system  was  indefensible.  Then,  while  still 
disliking  the  notion  of  an  Irish  Legislature,  they'  . 
began  to  think  it  deserved  consideration.  Next  J, 
they  admitted,  though  usually  in  confidence  to 
one  another,  that  although  Home  Rule  might  be  a  "S 
bad  solution,  it  was  a  probable  one,  toward  which 
events  pointed.  Last  of  all,  and  not  till  1884,  , 
they  asked  themselves  whether,  after  all,  it  would  y 
be  a  bad  solution,  provided  a  workable  scheme 
could  be  found.  But  as  no  workable  scheme 
ha'l  been  proposed,  they  still  kept  their  views, 
perhaps  imwisely,  to  themselves,  and  although 
the  language  held  at  the  general  election  of  1885 
showed  a  great  advance  in  the  direction  of  favor- 
ing Irish  self-government,  beyond  the  attitude 
of  1880,  it  was  still  vague  and  hesitating,  and 
could  the  more  easily  remain  so  because  the  con- 
stituencies hai  not  (strange  as  it  may  now  seem) 
realized  the  mpreme  importance  of  the  Irish 
question.  F'  ^w  questions  were  put  to  candidates 
on  the  subJLCt,  for  both  candidates  and  electors 
wished  to  avoid  it.  It  was  disagreeable ;  it  was 
perplexing;  so  they  agreed  to  leave  it  on  one 
side.  But  when  the  result  of  the  Irish  elections 
showed,  in  December,  1885,  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  favor  of  the  Home  Rule  party,  and 
when  they  showed,  also,  that  this  party  held  the 
balance  of  power  in  Parliament,  no  one  could 
longer  ignoic  the  urgency  of  the  issue.  There 
took  place  what  chemists  call  a  precipitation  of 
substance  held  in  solution.  Public  opinion  on 
the  Irish  question  had  been  in  a  fluid  state.  It 
now  began  to  crystalize,  and  the  advocates  and 
opponents  of  Irish  self-government  fell  asunder 
into  two  masses,  which  soon  solidified.  This 
process  was  hastened  by  the  fact  tliat  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's view,  the  indications  of  which,  given  by 
himself  some  months  before,  had  been  largely 
overlooked,  now  became  generally  understood. 
...  In  the  spring  of  1886  the  question  could  bo 
no  longer  evaded  or  postponed.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  choose  between  .  .  .  two  courses;  the 
refusal  of  the  demand  for  self-government, 
coupled  with  the  introduction  of  a  severe  Coer- 
cion Bill,  or  the  concession  of  it  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  Home  Rule  Bill.  .  .  .  How  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ireland  Bill  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  on  April  8th,  amid  circum- 
stauces  of  cariosity  and  excitement  unparalleled 
since  1832 ;  how,  after  debates  of  almost  unprece- 
dented length,  it  was  defeated  in  June,  by  a 
majority  of  thirty ;  how  the  policy  it  embodied 
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was  brought  before  the  countr}'  at  tlie  general 
election,  and  failed  to  win  approval;  how  tiie 
Liberal  party  has  been  rent  in  twain  upon  the 
question;  how  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned,  and  has 
been  succeeded  bv  a  Tory  Ministry,  which  the 
dissentient  Liberals,  who  condemn  Home  Rule, 
are  new  supporting  —  all  this  is  .  .  .  well  known 
[see  England:  A.  D.  1885-1886].  .  .  .  But  the 
causes  of  the  disaster  may  not  be  equally  under- 
stood. .  .  .  First,  and  most  obvious,  although 
not  most  important,  was  the  weight  of  authority 
arrayed  against  the  schenie.  .  .  .  The  two  most 
eminent  leaders  of  the  moderate  Liberal,  or,  as 
it  is  often  called,  Whig,  partj,  Lord  Hartington 
and  Mr.  Goschen,  both  declared  against  tlie  bill, 
and  put  forth  all  their  oratory  and  influence 
against  it.     At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 

f)arty,  Mr.  John  Bright,  the  veteran  aim  honored 
eader  of  the  Radicals,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the 
younger  and  latterly  more  active  and  prominent 
chief  of  that  large  section,  took  up  the  same 
position  of  hostility.  Scarcely  less  important 
was  the  attitude  of  the  social  magnates  of  the 
Liberal  party  all  over  the  country.  .  .  .  As,  at 
the  preceding  gen(;ral  election,  in  December, 
1885,  the  Liberals  had  obtained  a  majority  of 
less  than  a  hundred  over  the  Tories,  a  defection 
such  as  this  was  quite  enough  to  involve  their 
defeat.  Probably  the  name  of  Mr.  Bright  alone 
turned  the  issue  in  some  twenty  constituencies, 
which  might  otherwise  have  cast  a  Home  Rule 
vote.  The  mention  of  this  cause,  however, 
throws  us  back  on  the  further  question.  Why 
was  there  such  a  weight  of  authori*y  against  the 
scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  ?  ifow  came 
so  many  of  his  former  colleagues,  friends,  sup- 
,  porters,  to  differ  and  depart  from  him  on  this 
occasion  ?  Besides  some  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  production  of  the  bill,  .  .  .  which  told 
heavily  against  it,  there  were  three  feelings 
which  worked  upon  men's  minds,  disposing 
them  to  reject  it.  Tlip  fii-Jit  nf  Hw><^.  ^viw  .ij»tliko 
nji]  fenr  nf  t''"  Tn-gi.  "^%rr{jTj^i.tiist,  [inmiiicrs  in 
the  previous  House  of  Commons  this  party  had 
been  uniformly  and  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Liberal 
Government.  Measures  intended  for  the  good 
of  Ireland,  like  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  had  been 
ungraciously  received,  treated  as  concessions  ex- 
torted, for  which  no  thanks  were  due  —  inade- 
quate concessions,  which  must  be  made  the  start- 
ing-point for  fresh  demands.  Obstruction  had 
been  freely  practised  to  defeat  not  only  bills  re- 
straining the  liberty  of  the  subject  in  Ireland, 
but  many  other  measures.  Some  members  of 
the  Irish  party,  apparently  with  the  approval  of 
the  rest,  had  systematically  sought  to  delay  all 
English  and  Scotch  legislation,  and,  in  fact,  to 
bring  the  work  of  Parliament  to  a  dead  stop. 
.  .  .  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  hostility 
which  they,  still  less  as  to  that  which  their  fel- 
low-countrymen in  the  United  States,  had  ex- 
pressed toward  England,  for  they  had  openly 
wished  success  to  Russia  while  Avar  seemed  im- 
pending with  her,  and  the  so-called  Mahdi  of  the 
Sudan  was  vociferously  cheered  at  many  a  Na- 
tionalist meeting.  ...  To  many  Englishmen, 
the  proposal  to  create  an  Irish  Parliament  seemed 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  proposal  to  hand 
over  to  these  men  the  government  of  Ireland,  with 
all  the  opportunities  thence  arising  to  oppress 
the  opposite  party  in  Ireland  and  to  worry  Eng- 
land herself.  It  was  all  very  well  to  urge  that 
the  tactics  which  the  Nationalists  had  pursued 
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when  their  object  was  to  extort  Home  Rule 
would  be  dropped,  because  superfluous,  when 
Home  Rule  had  been  granted ;  or  to  point  out 
that  an  Irish  Parliament  would  probably  contain 
dillerent  men  from  those  who  had  been  sent  to 
Westminster  as  Mr.  Parnell's  nominees.  Neither 
of  these  arguments  could  overcome  the  suspicious 
antipathy  which  many  Englishmen  felt.  .  .  . 
The  internal  condition  of  Ireland  supplied  more 
substantial  grounds  for  alarm.  .  ,  .  Tliree-fourths 
of  the  people  are  Roman  Catholics,  one-fourth 
Protestants,  and  this  Protestant  fourth  sub- 
divided into  bodies  not  fond  of  one  another,  who 
have  little  community  of  sentiment.  Besides  the 
Scottish  colony  in  Ulster,  many  English  families 
have  settled  here  and  there  through  the  country. 
They  have  been  regarded  as  intruders  by  the 
aboriginal  Celtic  population,  and  many  of  them, 
although  hundreds  of  years  may  have  passed 
since  tliey  came,  still  look  on  tliemselves  as 
rather  English  than  Irish.  .  .  .  Many  people  in 
England  a.ssumed  that  an  Irish  Parliament  would 
be  laider  the  control  of  the  tenants  and  the  hum- 
bler class  generally,  and  wovdd  therefore  be  hos- 
tile to  the  landlords.  They  went  farther,  arul 
made  the  much  bolder  assumption  that  as  such 
a  Parliament  would  be  chosen  by  electors,  most 
of  whom  were  Roman  Catholics,  it  would  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  and 
hostile  to  Protestants.  Thus  they  supposed  that 
the  grant  of  self-government  to  Ireland  wouhl 
mean  the  abandonment  of  the  upper  and  wealthier 
class,  the  landlords  and  the  Protestants,  to  tlic 
tender  mercies  of  their  enemies.  .  .  .  The  fact 
stood  out  that  in  Ireland  two  hostile  factions 
had  been  contending  for  the  last  sixty  years,  and 
that  the  gift  of  self-government  might  enable 
one  of  them  to  tyrannize  over  the  other.  True, 
that  party  was  the  majority,  and,  according  to  the 
principles  of  democratic  government,  therefore 
entitled  to  prevail.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  admit 
a  princii)le  and  another  to  consent  to  its  applica- 
tion. The  minority  had  the  sympathy  of  the 
upper  classes  in  England,  because  the  minority 
contained  the  landlords.  It  had  the  sympathy 
of  a  large  part  of  the  middle  class,  because  it 
contained  the  Protestants.  .  .  .  There  was  an- 1 
other  anticipation,  another  forecast  of  evils  to  I 
follow,  which  told  most  of  all  upon  English! 
opinion.  This  was  the  notion  that  Home  Rulc» 
was  only  a  stage  in  the  road  to  the  complete 
separation  of  the  two  islands." — J.  Bryce,  Pcut 
and  Future  of  the  Irish  Question  {New  Princeton 
B£V.,Jan.,  1887). 

A.  D.  i886.— The  "  Plan  of  Campaign."— 
On  the  11th  of  September  JNIr.  Parnull  bad  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Commons  a  bill  to  make 
temporary  provision  for  the  relief  of  suffering 
tenants  in  Ireland,  and  it  had  been  defeated  after 
a  sharp  debate  by  a  majority  of  95.  The  chief 
argument  for  the  bill  had  been  that  ' '  something 
must  be  done  to  staj'  evictions  during  the  ap- 
proaching winter.  The  rents  would  be  due  iu 
November,  and  the  fall  in  agricultural  prices  had 
been  so  great,  that  the  sale  of  their  whole  prod- 
uce by  tlie  tenants  would  not,  it  was  contendecl, 
bring  in  money  enough  to  enable  them  to  pay  in 
full.  .  .  .  The  greatest  public  interest  in  the 
subject  was  roused  by  Lord  Clanricarde's  evic- 
tions at  Woodford  in  Galway.  .  .  .  His  quarrel 
with  his  Woodford  tenants  was  of  old  standing. 
When  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  before  Parliament 
the  National  League  urged  them  not  to  Ixiug 
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lUELAND,  1886. 


Plan  of  Campaign. 
Death  of  ram  ell. 


IR'iiLAND,  1893. 


iniiUorH  tn  a  crisis,  but  thoir  RiifTprings  were  too 
yrt'iit  to  b(!  Imrup,  and  thoy  set  tlie  Niitional 
L<!ftgup  at  ilcfiuncc.  and  established  a  Plan  of 
Campaign  of  tlii-ir  own.  Lord  Clanricardewoiild 
grant  them  norcdiiflion,  and  tlicy  Icagiu'd  them- 
selves together,  HIO  in  number,  and  when  the 
November  rent  day  eame  round  in  1885  they  re- 
solved not  to  pay  any  rent  at  all  if  twenty-five 
p(!r  eent.  reduction  was  refused.  This  was  re- 
fused, and  they  withheld  their  rent.  .  .  .  The 
<!viction  of  fotir  of  these  tenants,  in  August, 
1880,  attracted  general  attention  by  the  long  fight 
the  p('oi)le  made  for  their  homes.  Each  house 
was  besieged  and  defended  like  some  mediicval 
city.  One  stone  house,  built  by  a  tenant  at  a 
cost  of  £200,  got  the  name  of  Saunders's  fort. 
It  was  held  by  a  garrison  of  24,  who  threw 
Ixiiiiiig  water  on  their  assailants,  and  in  one 
part  of  the  fight  threw  out  among  them  a  hive 
of  bees.  ...  To  evict  these  four  men  the  whole 
avaihible  forces  of  the  Crown  in  Galway  were 
employed  from  Thursday  the  19th  of  August 
to  Friday  the  27th.  Seven  hundred  policemen 
and  soldiers  were  present  to  protect  the  emer- 
gency men  who  carried  out  the  evictions,  and 
oO  peH.sants  were  taken  to  Galway  gaol.  It 
was  to  meet  cases  of  this  kind  that,  after  the  re- 
jection of  Mr.  Parnell's  Tenants*  Relief  Bill,  the 
Plan  of  Campaign  was  started.  In  a  speech  at 
AVo<Mlford  on  the  17th  of  October  Mr.  John 
Dillon  gave  an  outline  of  the  scheme  on  which 
he  thought  a  tenants'  campaign  against  unjust 
rents  might  be  started  and  carried  on  all  over  the 
country.  ...  On  the  23rd  of  October  the  '  Plan 
of  Campaign '  was  published  in  full  detail  in 
'United  Ireland.'  The  first  question  to  be  an- 
swered, said  tlie  'Plan,'  was.  How  to  meet  the 
November  demand  for  rent?  On  everv  estate 
the  tenantry  were  to  come  together  antf  decide 
whetlier  to  combine  or  not  in  resistance  to  exor- 
bitant rent.  When  they  were  assembled,  if  the 
priest  were  not  with  tiiem,  they  were  to  '  appoint 
an  intelligent  and  sturdy  member  of  their  body 
as  chairman,  and  after  consulting,  decide  by 
resolution  on  the  amount  of  abatement  they  will 
demand.'  A  committee  of  six  or  more  and  the 
chairman  were  then  to  be  elected,  to  be  called  a 
Managing  Committee,  to  take  charge  of  the  half 
year's  rent  of  each  tenant  should  the  landlord  re- 
fuse it.  Every  one  present  was  to  pledge  him- 
self (1)  To  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  majority ; 
(2)  To  hold  no  communication  with  the  Ir.ndlord 
or  his  agents,  except  in  presence  of  the  body  of 
tlie  tenantry;  (3)  To  accept  no  settlement  for 
himself  that  was  not  given  to  every  tenant  on 
the  estate.  Having  thus  pledged  themselves  each 
to  the  others  they  were  to  go  to  the  rent  office  in  a 
body  on  the  rent  day.or  the  gale  day,  as  it  is  called 
in  Ireland,  and  if  the  agent  refused  to  see  them 
in  a  body  they  were  to  depute  the  chairman  to 
act  as  their  spokesman  and  tender  the  reduced 
rent.  If  the  agent  refusi'd  to  accept  it,  then 
the  money  was  to  be  handed  to  the  JIanaging 
Committee  'to  fight  the  landlord  with.'  The 
fund  thus  got  together  was  to  Iw  employed  in 
supporting  tenants  who  were  dispossessed  by 
sale  or  ejectment.  The  National  League  was  to 
guarantee  the  continuance  of  the  grants  if  need- 
ful after  the  fund  was  expended,  or  as  long  as 
the  majority  of  the  tenants  held  out." — P.  W. 
Clayden,  Eiif/I/irxf  niidrr  tlm  Coalition,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1888-1889.— The  Parnell  Commission. 
— Eariy  in  1887,  cerUiin  letters  appeared  in  "  The 


Times "  newspaper,  of  London,  one  of  which, 
printed  in  facsimile,  "implied  Mr.  Parnell's 
sanction  to  the  Park  murders  of  1882."  It  cre- 
ated a  great  sensation,  and,  "after  many  bitter 
debates  in  Parliament,  a  commi-ssion  was  ap- 
pointed (1888)  consisting  of  three  judges  to  in- 
quire not  only  into  the  authenticity  of  this  and 
other  letters  attributed  to  several  persons  as 
their  authors,  but  into  the  whole  course  of  con- 
duct pursued  by  many  of  the  Irish  Members  of 
Parliament,  in  referenee  to  the  previous  agita- 
tion in  Ireland  and  their  connexion  with  an  ex- 
treme faction  in  America,  who  tried  to  intimidate 
this  country  by  dastardly  attempts  to  blow  up 
our  public  buildings  on  several  occasions  be- 
tween the  years  1884  and  1887.  The  court  sat 
from  the  winter  months  of  1888  until  the  summer 
of  the  following  year,  and  examined  dozens  of 
witnesses,  including  Mr.  Parnell  and  most  of  the 
other  accused  members,  as  well  as  dozens  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  who  could  give  evidence  as  to 
outrages  in  their  several  districts.  One  of  the 
witnesses,  a  mean  and  discarded  Dublin  journal- 
ist named  Pigott,  turned  out  to  be  the  forger  of 
the  letters;  and,  having  fled  from  the  avenging 
hand  of  justice  to  Madrid,  there  put  an  end  to 
his  life  by  means  of  a  revolver.  Meantime,  the 
interest  in  the  investigation  had  flagged,  and  the 
report  of  the  Commission,  which  deeply  impli- 
cated many  of  the  Irish  members  as  to  their  con- 
nexion with  the  Fenian  Society  previous  to  their 
entrance  to  Parliament,  on  their  own  acknowl- 
edgment, fell  rather  flat  on  the  public  ear, 
wearied  out  in  reiteration  of  Irish  crime  from 
the  introduction  of  the  Land  League  until  the 
attempt  to  blow  up  London  Bridge  by  American 
filibusters  (1886).  The  unfortimate  man  Pigott 
had  sold  his  forged  letters  to  the  over  credulous 
Times  newspaper  at  a  fabulous  price ;  and  even 
experts  in  handwriting,  so  dexti-rously  had  they 
been  manipulated,  were  ready  to  testify  in  open 
court  to  the  genuineness  of  the  letters  before  the 
tragic  end  of  their  luckless  author  left  not  a 
particle  of  doubt  as  to  their  origin." — R.  Johns- 
ton, Short  Hint,  of  the  Queen's  Reign,  p.  65. 

Also  in:  Sir  C.  Russell,  The  Parnell  Comviis- 
fdon:  Opening  Speech  for  the  Defence. — M.  Da- 
vitt.  Speech  in  Defence. 

A.  D.  1889-1891.— Political  fall  and  death 
of  Mr.  Parnell,— On  the  28th  of  December, 
1889,  Captain  O'Shea,  one  of  the  Irish  Nation- 
alist Members  of  Parliament,  filed  a  petition  for 
divorce  from  his  wife  on  the  ground  of  adultery 
with  Mr.  Parnell.  The  Irish  leader  tacitly  con- 
fessed his  guiiu  by  making  no  answer,  and  in 
November,  1890,  the  divorce  was  granted  to 
Captain  O'Shea.  In  the  following  June  Mr. 
Parnell  and  Mrs.  O'Shea  were  married.  The 
stigma  which  this  affair  put  upon  Mr.  Parnell 
caused  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  behalf  of  the  English 
Liberals,  to  demand  his  retirement  from  the 
leadership  of  the  Home  Rule  Party.  He  refused 
to  give  way,  and  was  supported  in  the  refusal 
by  a  minority  of  his  party.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, took  action  to  depose  him,  and  the  party 
was  torn  asunder.  A  sudden  illness  ended  Jlr. 
Parnell's  life  on  the  6th  of  October,  1891;  but 
his  death  failed  to  restore  peace,  and  the  Irish 
Nationalists  are  still  divided. 

A.  D.  1893.  —  Passage  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  by  the  British  House  of  Commons.—  Its 
defeat  by  the  House  of  Lords.  See  England: 
A.  D.  189'i-1893. 
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IRENE. 


IRON  MASK. 


IRENE,  Empress  in  the  East  (Byzantine, 
or  Greek),  A.  I).  797-802. 
IRISH  NIGHT,  The.    See  London:  A.  I). 

1688. 
IRMINSUL,  The.     Sec  Saxonb:  A.  D.  772- 

804. 

IRON  AGE.    See  Stone  Age. 

IRON  CROSS,  Order  of  the.  —  A  Prussian 
order  of  knighthood  instituted  in  1815  by  Fred- 
erick William  III. 

IRON  CROWN,  The  Order  of  the.  See 
Fu.\nce:  a.  I).  1804-1805. 

IRON  CROWN  OF  LOMBARDY,  The. 
See  Lo.MH.\m)Y,  The  Iuon  Cuown  ok. 

IRON  MASK,  The  Man  in  the.  — "It  is 
known  tliat  a  masked  and  unknown  prisoner, 
the  object  of  extraordinary  surveillance,  died,  in 
1703,  in  the  Bastille,  to  which  he  had  been  taken 
from  the  St.  Marguerite  Isles  in  1698 ;  he  had  re- 
mained about  ten  years  incarcerated  in  these 
isles,  and  traces  of  liim  are  with  certainty  found 
in  the  fort  of  Exilles,  and  at  Pignerol,  as  far  back 
as  about  1681.  This  singvdar  fact,  wliich  began 
to  be  vaguely  bruited  a  little  before  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  excited  immense  curi- 
osity after  Voltaire  had  availed  himself  of  it  in 
his  '  Sificle  de  Louis  XIV.',  wherein  he  exhibited 
it  in  the  most  touching  and  tragic  light.  A 
thousand  conjectures  circulated:  no  great  per- 
sonage had  disappeared  in  Europe  about  1680. 
AVlmt  interest  so  powerful  had  the  government 
of  Louis  XIV.  for  concealing  this  mysterious 
visage  from  every  human  eye  ?  Many  explana- 
tions more  or  less  plausible,  more  or  less  chimer- 
ical, have  been  attempted  in  regard  to  tlie  '  man 
with  the  iron  mask '  (an  erroneous  designation 
that  has  prevailed;  the  mask  was  not  of  iron, 
but  of  black  velvet ;  it  was  probably  one  of  those 
'  loups'  so  long  in  use),  when,  in  1837,  the  bibli- 
ophile Jacob  (M.  Paul  Lacroix)  published  a  very 
ingenious  book  on  this  subject,  in  whicli  he  dis- 
cussed all  the  hypotheses,  and  skilfully  com- 
mented on  all  the  facts  and  dates,  in  order  to 
establisli  that,  in  1680,  Fouquct  was  represented 
as  dead;  that  he  was  masked,  sequestered  anew, 
and  dragged  from  fortress  to  fortress  till  his  real 
death  in  1703.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  admit 
this  solution  of  tli'>  problem ;  the  authenticity  of 
the  minister  Louois'  correspondence  with  the 
governor  of  tlie  prison  of  Pignerol,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Fouquet's  death,  in  March,  1680,  appears 
to  us  incontestable;  and  did  this  material  proof 
not  exist,  we  still  could  not  believe  in  a  return  of 
rigor  so  strange,  so  barbarous,  and  m  unaccount- 
able on  the  part  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  all  tlie 
official  documents  attest  that  his  resentment  liad 
gradually  been  appeased,  and  that  an  old  man 
who  asked  nothing  more  than  a  little  free  air 
before  dying  had  ceased  to  be  feared.  There  are 
many  more  presumptions  in  favor  of  Baron 
Ileiss'  opinion,  reproduced  by  several  writers, 
and,  in  the  last  instance,  by  M.  Delort  ('Histoirc 
de  I'homme  au  masque  de  fer ' ;  1825),  —  the 
opinion  that  the  '  man  with  a  mask '  was  a  sec- 
retary of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  named  Mattioli, 
carried  off  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  in  1679,  for 
having  deceived  the  French  government,  and 
having  sought  to  form  a  coalition  of  the  Italian 
princes  agamst  it.  But  however  striking,  in  cer- 
tain respects,  may  be  the  resemblances  between 
Mattioli  and  the  '  iron  mask,'  equally  guarded  by 
tlie  governor  St.  Mars  at  Pignerol  and  at  Ex- 


illes. however  grave  may  be  the  testimony  ac- 
cording to  which  Mattioli  was  transferred  to  the 
St.  Marguerite  Isles,  the  subaltern  position  of 
Mattioli,  whom  Catiiiat  and  Louvois,  in  their  let- 
ters, cliaracteri/.e  as  a  'knave'  and  St.  Mars 
threatens  with  a  cudgel,  ill  accords,  we  do  not 
say  with  the  tra<litions  relating  to  the  profound 
respect  shown  tiie  prisoner  by  the  keepers,  the 
governor,  and  even  the  mini.ster,  —  these  tradi- 
tions may  be  contested,  — but  with  tlie  authentic 
details  and  documents  given  by  tlu;  learned  and 
judicious  Father  OiifTet  in  regard  to  tlie  extreme 
mystery  in  which  the  prisoner  at  the  Bastille 
was  enveloped,  more  than  twenty  years  after  the 
abduction  of  the  ob.scure  Mattioli,  in  regard  to 
the  mask  that  he  never  put  off,  in  regard  to  the 
precautions  taken  after  his  death  to  annihilate 
the  traces  of  his  sojourn  at  the  Bastille,  which 
explains  why  nothing  was  found  concerning  him 
after  the  taking  of  that  fortress.  Many  minds 
will  always  persist  in  seeking,  under  this  impene- 
trable mask,  a  nutre  dangerous  secret,  a  mysteri- 
ous accusing  resemblance ;  and  the  most  popular 
opinion,  although  the  most  void  of  all  proof,  will 
always  doubtless  be  that  suffered  to  transpire  by 
Voltaire,  ui.der  cover  of  Iiis  publisher,  in  the 
eighth  edition  of  his  '  Dictionnaire  philosophiquc  ' 
(1771).  According  to  this  opinion,  the  honor  of 
the  royal  household  was  involved  in  the  secret, 
and  the  unknown  victim  was  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Anne  of  Austria.  The  only  private  crime  of 
which  Louis  XIV.  was  perhaps  capable,  was  a 
crime  inspired  bj-^  fanaticism  for  monarchical 
honor.  However  this  may  be,  history  has  no 
right  to  pronounce  upon  what  will  never  emerge 
from  the  domain  of  conjecture. "--II.  Martin, 
HiKt.  of  France :  Age  of  Jmui's  XIV.,  v.  1,  p.  40, 
foot-note.  —  "The  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
'  Daily  Telegraph  '  records  a  fact  which,  if  it  is 
correctly  reported,  goes  a  long  way  towards 
clearing  up  one  of  the  problems  of  modern  his- 
tory. A  letter  to  Louvois  by  Louis  XIV.,  writ- 
ten in  cipher,  has  been  long  in  the  archives  of 
the  Ministry  of  War,  and  has  at  length  been  de- 
ciphered. In  it  the  King  orders  Louvois  to  ar- 
rest General  de  Burlonde  for  having  raised  thc( 
siege  of  Conti  without  permission,  to  send  him  to 
Pignerol,  and  to  conceal  his  features  under  a 
'loup'  or  black-velvet  mask.  The  order  was 
executed,  and  the  presumption  is,  therefore  vio- 
lent that  the  '  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask' — it  wius  a 
black- velvet  one  with  iron  springs  —  was  General 
de  Burlonde.  The  story  tallies  with  the  known 
fact  that  the  prisoner  made  repeated  attempts  to 
communicate  his  name  to  soldiers,  that  he  was 
treated  with  respect  by  his  military  jailors,  and 
that  Louis  XV.,  who  knew  the  truth  of  the 
whole  affair,  declared  it  to  be  a  matter  of  no  im- 
portance. The  dilliculty  is  to  discover  tlie  King's 
motive  for  such  a  precaution ;  but  he  may  have 
feared  discontent  among  his  great  officers,  or  tlic 
soldiery."— r/<e  Spectator,  Oct.  14,  1893. —The 
cipher  despatch  above  referred  to,  and  thewiiole 
subject  of  the  imprisonment  of  General  de  Bur- 
londe, are  discussed  at  length,  in  the  light  of 
official  records  and  correspondence,  by  M. 
femile  Burgaud  and  Commandant  Bazeries  (the; 
latter  of  whom  discovered  the  key  to  the  cipher), 
in  a  book  entitled  "Le  Mascjue  de  Fer:  Revela- 
tion de  la  correspondance  chiffrec  dc  Louis 
XIV.,"  published  at  Paris  in  1893.  It  seems  to 
leave  small  doubt  that  the  mysteriously  masked 
prisoner  was  no  other  than  General  de  Burlonde. 
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IROQUOIS  CONFEDERACY. 


Al,BO  tn:  G.  a.  Ellis.  True  Hint,  of  the  Slate 
PriMoiter  commohly  failed  the  Iron  }faMk\ — E. 
Ltiwrcncc,  The  Man  in  the  Iron  }fnHk  {llariierH 
Maff.,  r.  48,  p.  98). —M.  Topin.  The  }fan  in  the 
Iron  Mank  (V)frnhill  Mag.,  v.  21,  ]>.  ii'.i-i)  —(^>iar- 
terly  II,  r.,  r.  a  J,  /;.  19. 

IRONCLAD  OATH.— An  oiitii  popularly 
styled  the  "  Ironclad  oath"  was  prescribed  by 
tlu!  Congress  of  the  I'nited  States,  during  tlie 
War  of  the  Itebellion,  in  July,  18«2.  to  be  taken 
by  every  person  elected  or  apjiointed  to  any 
omce  under  flic  Oovernnient  of  the  I'nited  States, 
the  President  oidy  excepted.  II('  was  refpiired 
to  swear  that  he  had  "never  voluntarily  borne 
nnns  against  the  United  States";  that  he  had 
"voluntarily  given  no  nid,  countenance,  counsel, 
or  encouragement  to  persons  engaged  in  armed 
hostility  to  the  National  Government";  that  he 
\\fu\  "neither  sought  nor  accepted,  nor  attempted 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  any  oflice  whatever 
under  authority  or  pretended  authority  in  hos- 
tility to  the  United  States";  that  he  had  "never 
yielded  a  voluntary  support  to  any  j)retcnded 
Government  within  the  United  States,  ho.stilc  or 
Inimical  thereto." — J.  G.  Blaine,  Ticcnty  Years 
of  <  'inxjrcHH,  r.  2,  p.  88. 

IRONSIDES,  Cromwell's.  See  ENOi.ANn: 
A.  I).  l(ii:5(M.\v). 

"IRONSIDES,  Old."— A  name  popularly 
given  to  the  American  frigate  "Constitution." 
See  United  Statks  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1814. 

IROQUOIS  CONFEDERACY,  The.— Ac 
cording  to  their  traditions,  the  founder  of  the 
League  or  confederacy  which  united  the  five 
nations  of  the  Iroquois — the  Mohawks,  the  On- 
ondagas,  the  Oncidas,  the  Cayugas,  and  the 
Senecas  (sec  American  AnonioiNEs:  Iiiocjuois 
CoNKEUEKACV),  was  Iliawatha,  the  hero  of  Iro- 
quois legend.  He  was  an  Onondaga  chief,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  miildle  of 
the  15th  century.  "Hiawatha  had  long  beheld 
with  grief  the  evils  which  afflicted  not  onlv  his 
own  nation,  but  all  the  other  tribes  about  tliem, 
through  the  continual  wars  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  and  the  misgovernment  and  miseries  at 
home  which  these  wars  produced.  With  much 
meditation  he  had  elaborated  in  his  mind  the 
scheme  of  a  vast  confederation  Avhich  would 
ensure  universal  peace.  In  the  mere  plan  of  a 
confederation  there  was  nothing  new.  There 
are  probably  few,  if  any,  Indian  tribes  which 
have  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  been  members 
of  a  league  or  confederacy.  It  mav  almost  be 
said  to  be  their  normal  condition.  6ut  the  plan 
which  Iliawatha  had  evolved  differed  from  all 
others  in  two  particulars.  The  system  which  he 
devised  was  to  be  not  a  loose  and  transitoiy 
league,  but  a  permanent  government.  While 
each  nation  was  to  retain  its  own  council  and  its 
management  of  local  affairs,  the  general  control 
was  to  be  lodged  in  a  federal  senate,  composed 
of  representatives  elected  by  each  nation,  hold- 
ing office  during  good  behavior,  and  acknowl- 
edged as  ruling  chiefs  throughout  the  whole 
confederacy.  Still  further,  and  more  remark- 
ably, the  confederation  was  not  to  be  a  limited 
one.  It  was  to  be  indefinitely  expansible.  The 
avowed  design  of  its  proposer  was  to  abolish 
war  altogether.  He  wished  the  federation  to 
extend  until  all  the  tribes  of  men  should  be  in- 
cluded in  it,  and  peace  should  everywhere  reign. 
Such  is  the  positive  testimony  of  the  Iroquois 
themselves :  and  their  statement,  as  will  be  seen, 


is  supported  by  hlstoricial  evi<lcnce.  .  .  .  His 
conce])lions  wi-re  beyond  his  time,  and  beyond 
ours;  but  their  clTct't,  within  a  limited  sidiere, 
was  very  great.  For  more  than  three  centuries 
the  bond  which  he  devised  held  together  the 
Iro(]uois  nations  in  perfect  amity.  It  i)rr)V('d, 
moreover,  as  he  intended,  elastic.  The  territory 
of  the  Irocpiois,  constantly  extending  as  their 
united  strengtii  made  itself  felt,  became  the 
'Great  Asylum'  of  the  Indian  tril)es.  .  .  . 
Among  the  internnnable  stories  with  which  the 
common  peoi)le  [of  the  Five  Nations]  beguile 
their  winter  nights,  the  traditions  rf)f  Alotnrho 
and  Hiawatha  became  intermingled  with  tiie 
legends  of  their  mythology.  An  accidental 
similarity,  in  the  Onondaga  dialect,  between  the 
name  of  Iliawatha  and  that  of  one  of  their  an- 
cient divinities,  led  to  a  confusion  between  the 
two,  which  has  misled  some  investigators.  This 
deity  bears,  in  the  sonorous  Canienga  tongue, 
the  name  of  Taronhiawagon,  meaning  'the 
Holder  of  the  Heavens.'  The  Jesuit  missionaries 
style  him  '  the  great  god  of  the  Iroquois.'  Among 
the  Onondagas  of  tlie  present  day,  the  name  is 
abridged  to  Taonhiawagi,  or  Tahiawagi.  The 
confusion  between  this  name  and  that  of  Hia- 
watha (which,  in  another  form,  is  pronounced 
Tahionwatha)  seems  to  have  begun  more  than  a 
century  ago.  .  .  .  Mr.  J.  V.  II.  Clark,  in  his 
interesting  History  of  Onondaga,  makes  the 
name  to  have  been  originally  Ta-own-ya-watha, 
and  describes  the  bearer  as  'the  deity  wlio  pre- 
sides over  fisheries  and  hunting-grounds.'  Ho 
came  down  from  heaven  in  a  white  canoe,  and 
after  sundry  adventures,  which  remind  one  of 
the  labors  of  Hercules,  assumed  the  name  of 
Hiawatha  (signifying,  we  are  told,  'a  very  wi.se 
man'),  and  dwelt  for  a  time  as  an  ordinary  mor- 
tal among  men,  occupied  in  works  of  benevo- 
lence. Finally,  after  founding  the  confederacy 
and  bestowing  many  prudent  counsels  upon  the 
people,  he  returned  to  the  skies  by  the  same 
conveyance  in  which  he  had  descended.  This 
legend,  or,  rather,  congeries  of  intermingled  le- 
gends, was  communicated  by  Clark  to  School- 
craft, when  the  latter  was  compiling  his  '  Notes 
on  the  Iroquois.'  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  pleased  with 
the  poetical  cast  of  the  story,  and  the  euphonious 
name,  made  confusion  worse  confounded  by 
transferring  the  hero  to  a  distant  region  and 
identifying  him  with  Manabozho,  a  fantastic 
divinity  of  the  Ojibways.  Schoolcraft's  volume, 
which  he  chose  to  entitle  '  The  Hiawatha  Le- 
gends,' has  not  m  it  a  single  fact  or  fiction  relat- 
ing either  to  Iliawatha  himself  or  to  the  Iroquois 
deity  Taronhiawagon.  Wild  Ojibway  stories 
concerning  Manabozho  and  Lis  comrades  form 
the  staple  of  its  contents.  But  it  is  to  this  col- 
lection that  we  owe  the  charming  poem  of  Long- 
fellow ;  and  thus,  by  an  extraordinary  fortune,  a 
grave  Iroquois  lawgiver  of  the  fifteenth  century 
has  become,  in  modern  literature,  an  Ojib- 
way demigod,  son  of  the  West  Wind,  and  com- 
panion of  the  tricksy  Paupukkeewis,  the  boastful 
lagoo,  and  the  strong  Kwasiud.  If  a  Chinese 
tmveler,  during  the  middle  ages,  inquiring  into 
the  history  and  religion  of  the  western  nations, 
had  confounded  King  Alfred  witli  King  Arthur, 
and  both  with  Odin,  he  would  not  have  made  a 
more  preposterous  confusion  of  names  and  char- 
actors  than  that  which  has  hitherto  disguised  the 
genuine  personality  of  the  great  Onondaga  re- 
former."— II.  Hale,  «/.,  The  Iroquois  Book  of 
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Rites (Prittton'H  lAhmry  of  Aliorigimtl  Am.  Liter- 
ature, no.  2.  /<;>.  21-:]0). 

IRREDENTISTS. —  "Tliis  is  tlie  niimo 
pivcn  to  II  politital  orgimisiitioii  formed  in  187H, 
witli  tlie  avowed  object  of  freeing  all  Italians 
from  foreign  rule,  and  of  reuniting  to  the  Italian 
kingdom  all  those  portions  of  the  Italy  of  oM 
which  Iiave  passed  under  foreign  dominion. 
Tiie  operations  of  the  '  Italia  Irredenta '  party 
are  chiefly  carried  on  against  Austria,  in  conse- 
(juenco  of  the  retention  by  that  Empire  of  Trieste 
and  the  Southern  Tyrol.  Until  these  territories 
liave  been  relinciuished,  Italy,  or  at  least  a  cer- 
tain part  of  it,  will  remain  unsatisfied." — J.  S. 
Jeans,  Italy  (National  Life  and  Thought,  eh.  8). 

ISAAC  II.  (Comnenus),  Emperor  in  the 
East  (Byzantine,  or  Greek),  A.  I).  1057-1050. 
. . .  .Isaac  II.  (Angelus),  Emperor  in  the  East 
(Byzantine,  or  Greek),  1185-1105. 

ISABELLA,  Queen  of  Castile  (wife  of 
Ferdinand  II.,  King  of  Aragon),  A.   1).  1474- 

1504 Isabella  II.,  Queen  of  Spain,   1833- 

1868. 

ISABELLA.— The  city  founded  by  Colum- 
1)U8  on  the  island  of  Ilispaniolu,  or  Hayti.  Sec 
A.MERICA;  A.  I).  1493-1496. 

ISANDLANA,  The  English  disaster  at 
,1879).     See  South  Afkica:  A.  I).  1877-1879. 

ISASZEG,  Battle  of  (1849).    See  Avsthia: 

A.  I).  1848-1849. 

ISAURIAN  DYNASTY,  The.  See  Byzan- 
TINK  E.mi'IUe:  a.  D.  717-797. 

ISAURIANS,  The.— The  Isaurians  were  a 
fierce  and  savage  race  of  mountaineers,  who  oc- 
cupied anciently  a  district  in  Asia  Minor,  between 
Cilicia  and  Pamphylia  on  the  south  and  Phrygia 
on  the  north.  They  were  persistently  a  nation 
of  robl)ers,  living  upon  the  spoils  taken  from 
their  neighbors,  who  were  never  able  to  punish 
them  justly  in  their  mountain  fastnesses.  Even 
the  iron  hand  of  the  Romans  failed  to  reduce  the 
Isaurians  to  order,  although  P.  Servilius,  in  78 

B.  C,  destroyed  most  of  their  stronghohls,  and 
Pompey,  eleven  years  later,  in  his  great  cam- 
paign against  the  pirates,  put  an  end  to  tlic  law- 
less depredations  on  sea  and  land  of  the  Cili- 
cians,  who  had  become  confederated  with  the 
Isaurians.  Five  centuries  afterwards,  in  the 
days  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  the  Isaurians  were 
the  best  soldiers  of  its  army,  and  even  gave  an 
emperor  to  the  throne  at  Constantinople  in  the 
person  of  Zeno  or  Zenon. — E.  \V.  Brooks,  lite 
Emperor  Zenon  and  the  Isaurians  {English  His- 
torical Rev. ,  April,  1893). 

ISCA. — The  name  of  two  towns  in  Roman 
Britain,  one  of  which  is  identified  with  modern 
Exeter  and  the  other  with  Caerleon-on-Usk.  Tlie 
latter  was  the  station  of  the  2d  legion. — T. 
Mommsen,  Uist.  of  Home,  bk.  8,  ch.  5. — See  Ex- 
eter, Origin  of;  also,  Caerleon. 

ISHMAELIANS,  The.  See  Mahometan 
Conquest:  A.  D.  908-1171;  also.  Assassins; 
and  Carmathians. 

ISIDORE,  The  False  Decretals  of.  Sec 
Papacy:  A.  D.  829-847. 

ISIN.£.     See  Causenn^. 

ISLAM. — "The  religion  founded  by  Mahomet 
is  called  Islam,  a  word  meaning  '  the  entire  sur- 
render of  the  will  to  God  ' ;  its  professors  are 
called  Mussulmans — 'those  who  have  surren- 
dered themselves,'  or  'Believers,' as  opposed  to 
the  '  Rejectors '  of  the  Divine  messcugcrs,  who 
are   named  'Kafirs,'  or  'Muslirikin,'  that    is, 


'those  who  associate,  are  companions  or  shan  rs 
with  the  Deity.'  Islam  is  sometimes  divided 
under  the  two  heads  of  Faith  and  I'ractical  Re- 
ligion. I.  Faith  (Iman)  includes  a  belief  in  ono 
God,  onudjjotent,  oniniseicnt,  all-merciful,  the 
uutiior  of  all  good;  and  in  Mahomet  as  his 
prophet,  expressed  in  the  formula  'There  is  no 
Oo(l  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  the  Prophet  of 
God.'  It  in(!ludes,  also,  a  belief  in  the  authority 
and  sufllciency  of  the  Koran,  in  angels,  genii, 
and  the  devil,  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
resurrection,  the  day  of  judgment  and  in  God's 
absolute  decree  for  go(Kl  and  evil.  II.  Practical 
religion  (Din)  consists  of  five  observances:  (1)  Re- 
cital of  the  formula  of  Belief,  (2)  Prayer  with 
Ablution,  (3)  Fasting,  (4)  Almsgiving,  (5)  the 
Pilgrimage.  .  .  .  The  standard  of  Moslem  ortho- 
doxy is  essentially  the  Koran  and  to  it  primary 
refcTence  is  made ;  but  .  .  .  some  more  extended 
and  discriminating  code  became  necessjiry.  The 
deficiency  was  supplied  by  the  comjiilation  of 
the  '  Sunnah,'  or  Traditional  Law,  which  is  built 
upon  the  sayings  and  practices  of  Mahomet,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  orthodox,  is  invested  with 
the  force  of  law,  and  witli  some  of  the  authority 
of  inspiration.  ...  In  cases  where  both  the 
Koran  and  the  Sunnah  afford  no  exact  precept, 
the  '  Rule  of  Faith'  in  their  dogmatic  belief,  as 
well  as  the  decisions  of  their  secular  courts,  is 
based  upon  the  teaching  of  one  of  the  four  great 
Imams,  or  founders  of  the  orthodox  sects,  ac- 
cording as  one  or  another  of  these  prevails  in 
any  particular  country.  .  .  .  The  great  Sunni 
sect  is  divided  among  the  orthodox  schools  men- 
tioned above,  and  is  so  called  from  its  reception 
of  the  'Sunnah,'  as  having  authority  concurrent 
with  and  supplementary  to  the  Koran.  In  this 
respect  it  differs  essentially  from  the  Shins,  or 
partisans  of  the  house  of  Ali  [the  nepliew  of 
Mahomet  and  husband  of  his  daughter  Falima] 
who,  adhering  to  their  own  traditions,  reject  the 
authority  of  the  'Sunnah.'  These  two  sects, 
moreover,  have  certain  observances  and  matters 
of  belief  peculiar  to  themselves,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  Shia  doctrine,  that  the  sovereign 
Imumat,  or  temporal  and  spiritual  lordship  over 
the  faithful,  was  by  divine  right  vested  in  Ali 
and  in  his  descendants,  through  Hasan  and 
llosein,  the  children  of  Fatima,  the  daugliter  of 
the  prophet.  And  thus  the  Persian  Shias  add  to 
the  formula  of  belief  the  confession,  'Ali  is  the 
Caliph  of  God.'  In  Persia  the  Shia  doctrines 
prevail,  and  formerly  so  intense  was  sectarian 
hatred  that  the  Sunni  ilahometans  paid  a  higher 
capitation  tax  there  than  the  infidels.  In  Turkey 
the  great  majority  are  Sunni.  In  India  the 
Shias  number  about  one  in  twenty.  The  Shias, 
who  reject  this  name,  and  call  themselves 
Adliyah,  or  the  'Society  of  the  Just,'  are  subdi- 
vided into  a  great  variety  of  minor  sects ;  but 
these  .  .  are  united  in  asserting  that  the  first 
three  Caliphs,  Abu  Bekr,  Omar,  and  Othman 
were  usurpers,  who  had  possessed  themselves  of 
the  rightful  and  inalienable  inheritjmce  of  Ali." 
—  J.  \V.  II.  Stobart,  hUim  and  its  Founder,  ch. 
10. — "The  twelve  Imams,  or  pontiffs,  of  the 
Persian  creed,  are  Ali,  Hassan,  Hosein,  and  the 
lineal  descendants  of  Hosein  to  the  ninth  genera- 
tion. Without  arms,  or  treasures,  or  subjects, 
they  successively  enjoyed  the  veneration  of  the 
people  and  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  reigning 
caliphs.  .  .  .  The  twelfth  and  hist  of  the  Imams, 
conspicuous  by  the  title  of  Muhudi,  or  the  Guide, 
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Hurpiisw'd  the  Bnlitiidn  and  sunctity  of  his  prcdo- 
ccsHors.  He  concculcd  himself  in  ii  iiiveni  near 
Kagdad:  tJie  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  un- 
l<nown;  and  liis  votaries  pretend  that  he  still 
lives  and  will  appear  In-fore  the  day  of  judg- 
ment."—E.  Gibbon,  JJecline  and  Mill  of  the  lio- 
man  Kmjnre,  eh.  50. 

Ai.Bo  jn:  E.  Sell.  7Vw  Faith  of  iHlam.—S. 
l>iine-Poole,  Studiet  in  a  MoHque,  ch.  3  and  7.— 
II.  I).  Oshorn,  hlam  under  the  Arabs,  pt.  2,eh.  1. 

—  W.  ('.  Taylor,  Hint,  of  Mohammedanism,  ch. 
5-13. —  \\.  IJosworth  Smith,  Mohammed  and  Mo- 
hammedaninm.  —  T.  NOldekc,  Sketches  from  East- 
ern J/istory,  ch.  3. — See,  also,  Mahometan  Con- 

<ilIKHT. 

ISLAM,    Dar-ul-,    and    Dar-ul-harb.      Sec 

DaU  UI.-I.SLAM. 

ISLAND  NUMBER  TEN,  The  capture 
of.  See  Unitkd  Statks  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1862 
(March— Ai'uil:  On  the  Mississirpi). 

ISLE  OF  FRANCE.— The  old  French  prov- 
ince (tontiiining  Paris.  Also  the  French  name  of 
Mauritius  island,  taken  by  England  in  IHIU. 

ISLE  ROYALE.  See  Cape  Breton  :  A.  D. 
1720-1745. 

ISLES,  Lords  of  the.  Sec  Hebrides:  A.  I). 
1340-ir)(»4,  and  IIahi.aw,  Battle  of. 

ISLES  OF   THE    BLESSED.     See   Ca- 

NAllY  JSLANDH. 

ISLY,  Battle  of  (1843).  See  Barbart 
States:  A.  I).  1830-184G. 

ISMAIL,  Khedive  of  Egypt,  The  reign  and 
the  fall  of.     See  Eoyit:  A.  U.  1840-1869;  1870- 

1883;    and    1875-1883 Ismail    I.,  Shah    of 

Persia,  A.  D.  1502-1533 Ismail  II.,  Shah  of 

Persia,  1576-1577. 

ISMAIL,  Siege  and  capture  of  (1790).  See 
TuuKS:  A.  I).  1770-1793. 

ISMAILEANS,ORISHMAELIANS.  See 
Maiio.metan  Conquest:  A.  I).  908-1171;  also, 
Assassins;  and  Caumathi.^ns. 

ISONOMY.—  ISOTIMY.— ISAGORIA.— 
"The  principle  underlying  democracy  is  the 
struggle  for  a  legalised  equality  which  was  usu- 
ally described  [by  the  ancient  Greeks]  by  the 
expressions  Isonomy,  or  equality  of  law  for  all, 

—  Isotimy,  or  proportionate  regard  paid  to  all, 

—  Isagoria,  or  equal  freedom  of  speech,  witli 
Bpecial  reference  to  courts  of  justice  and  popular 


a88«'ml)lies. " — O.  F.  Schumann,  Antiq.  of  Greece: 
The  State,  pt.  3.  ch.  12 

ISONZO,  Battle  of  the  (A.  D.  489).  Sco 
RoMi;;  A.  I).  188-530. 

ISOPOLITY.-"  Under  8p.  Cassius  [B.  C. 
493 1,  Home  concliidfd  a  treaty  with  the  Latins, 
in  which  the  right  of  i.sopolity  or  the  'jus 
municipi '  was  conceded  to  them.  The  idea  of 
isopolity  dmnged  in  the  course  of  time,  but  its 
essential  features  in  early  times  were  these:  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Latins  and  between  the 
Itomans  and  Cacrites  tliere  existed  this  arrange- 
ment, that  any  citizen  of  the  one  state  who  wi.shed 
to  settle  in  the  other,  might  forthwith  be  able  to 
exercise  there  the  rights  of  a  citizen." — B.  G. 
Niebuhr,  Ijccts.  on  the  Hist,  of  Home,  led.  18  (».  1). 

ISRAEL.     See  Jews. 

ISRAEL,  Lost  Ten  Tribes  of.  See  Jews: 
The  I\in<!I)().mh  ok  Iskaki,  and  .Iudah. 

ISSUS,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  333).    See  Mace 
donia:  B.  C.  3!}4-330. 

ISTiEVONES,  The.  See  Germany:  Ab 
KNOWN  to  TAcnrs. 

ISTAKR,  OR  STAKR.— The  native  name 
under  the  lattr,  or  Sassanian,  Persian  empire,  of 
the  ancient  capital,  Persepolis. — Q.  Rawlinson, 
Senenth  Oreat  Oriental  Monarchy,  ch.  9,  foot-note. 

ISTER,  The. — Tlie  r.neient  Greek  name  of 
the  Danube,  below  the  junction  of  tlie  Theiss 
and  the  Save. 

ISTHMIAN  GAMES.    See  Nemean. 

I  STRIA :  Slavonic  Occupation  of.  See 
Slavonic  Peoples:  Sixth  and  Seventh  Cen- 
tuhies. 

A.  D.  1797.— Acquisition  by  Austria.  See 
France  :  A.  D.  1797  (May— Octouer). 


ISTRI ANS,  The.     See  Illyrians. 

ISURIUM. — A  Roman  town  in  Britain,  which 
had  previously  been  the  chief  town  of  tlie  Brit- 
ish tribe  of  the  Brigantes.  It  is  identified  with 
Aldborough,  Yorkshire,  "where  the  excavator 
meets  continually  with  the  tesselated  floors  of 
the  Roman  houses." — T.  Wright,  Celt,  Roman 
and  Saxon,  ch.  5. 

ITALI,  The.    See  (Enotkians. 

ITALIAN  WAR,  The.  See  Romk:  B.  C. 
90-88. 

ITALIOTES.    See  SicELiOTBa. 


ITALY. 


Ancient. — Early  Italians.— "It  was  not  till 
the  close  of  the  Republic,  or  rather  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Empire,  that  the  name  of  Italy  was 
employed,  as  we  now  employ  it,  to  designate  the 
whole  Peninsula,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Straits 
of  Messina  [see  Rome:  B.  C.  2751.  The  term 
Italia,  borrowed  from  the  name  of  a  primajval 
tribe  who  occupied  the  southern  portion  of  the 
land,  was  gradually  adopted  as  a  generic  title  in 
the  same  obscure  manner  iu  which  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  or  (we  may  say)  the  Conti- 
nents of  the  world,  have  received  their  appella- 
tions. In  the  remotest  times  the  name  only 
included  Lower  Calabria:  from  these  narrow 
limits  it  gradually  spread  upwards,  till  about 
the  time  of  the  Punic  Wars,  its  northern  boun- 


dary ascended  the  little  river  Rubicon  (between 
Umbria  and  Cisalpine  Gaul),  then  followed  the 


ridge  of  the  Appennines  westward  to  the  source 
of  the  Macra,  and  was  carried  down  the  bed  of 
that  small  stream  to  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  When 
we  speak  of  Italy,  therefore,  in  the  Roman  sense 
of  the  word,  we  must  dismiss  from  our  thoughts 
all  that  fertile  country  which  was  at  Rome  enti- 
tled the  provincial  district  of  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
and  Liguria." — H.  G.  Liddcll,  Ilist.  of  Home,  in- 
trod.,  sect.  2. — "Philological  research  teaches  us 
to  distinguish  three  primitive  Italian  stocks,  the 
lapygian,  the  Etruscan,  and  that  which  we  shall 
call  the  Italian.  The  last  is  divided  into  two 
main  branches, — the  Latin  branch,  and  that  to 
which  the  dialects  of  the  Umbrl,  Marsi,  Volsci 
and  Samnites  belong.  As  to  the  lapygian  stock, 
we  have  but  little  information.  At  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  Italy,  in  the  Messapian  oi' 
Calabriau   peninsula,  inscriptions  in  a  peculiar 
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ITALY. 


Early  Inhabitants. 


ITALY. 


extinct  languiigc  have  Ix-pn  found  in  oonHidrriihlf 
niinilKTH;  iiniloiilttiHlly  rcmainH  of  tlic  tliulirt  of 
tlie  Iiipytriaiis,  wlio  are  very  tllHtinctly  proiioiiiicfii 
by  tni(liilon  uNo  to  liiive?  wen  (iilTcrciit  from  tlie 
Lutiri  und  Suniiiitc  HtociiH.  .  .  .  Witli  the  rccn^r 
nition  of  .  .  .  a,  Konenil  family  relationsliip  or 

IMjeuliiir  iidliiiiy  between  llie  lapyKiaiiH  and 
lelleneH  (ii  recognition,  liowever,  wliieh  liy  no 
nieana  gneH  ho  far  aH  to  warrant  our  taking  tlx; 
lapygian  lan(,>;.mg<!  to  l»e  a  rude  dialect  of 
Greeit),  invesUgatlon  must  rest  content.  .  .  . 
Tlie  ndddlo  of  the  peninHida  wuh  iidiabited,  aH 
far  back  as  reliable  tnulition  reacliiH,  by  two  p«'o- 
ples  or  rather  two  branehcH  of  the  sanio  people, 
whoHC  position  in  the  Indo-Gerniardc  family  ad- 
mits of  being  determined  with  greater  precisicm 
than  that  of  the  lapygian  nation.     Wo  may  with 

[)ropricty  call  this  people  the  Italian,  since  upon 
t  rests  the  historical  signitlcance  of  the  penin- 
sula. It  is  divided  into  tho  two  branch-stocks 
of  the  Latins  and  the  Umbrians;  tlie  latter  in- 
cluding their  southern  ofTsiioots,  the  Marsians 
and  Sainnites,  and  the  colonics  sent  forth  by  the 
Samnites  in  liistorical  times.  .  .  .  These  exam- 
ples [phihdogical  examples,  given  in  the  vorU, 
but  omitted  from  thisquotaticm],  selected  frmia 

Sreat  abundance  of  analogous  phenomena,  .nif- 
cc  to  establish  the  individuality  of  the  Italian 
stock  as  distinguished  from  the  other  membcs 
of  the  Indo-Qermanic  family,  and  at  the  sanu' 
time  show  it  to  be  linguistically  the  nearest  rel- 
ative, as  it  is  geographically  the  next  ncigblwur, 
of  the  Greek.  The  Greek  and  the  Italian  arc 
brotliers;  the  Celt,  the  German  and  the  Slavo- 
nian are  their  coiisins.  .  .  .  Among  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Italian  sto.ck,  again,  the  Latin 
stands  in  marked  contras'  with  the  Umbro-Hain- 
nite  dialects.  It  is  true  that  of  these  only  two, 
the  Umbrian  and  the  Samnite  or  Oscan,  arc  in 
some  degree  known  "to  U.S.  .  .  .  A  conjoint  view, 
however,  of  the  facts  of  language  and  of  his- 
tory leaves  no  doubt  that  all  these  dialects  be- 
longed t(;  the  Umbro-Samnite  branch  of  tlie  great 
Italian  stock.  ...  It  may  ...  be  regarded  as 
certain  that  the  Italian",  like  the  Indians,  mi- 
grated into  their  peninsula  from  the  north.  Tiic 
advance  of  the  Unibro-Sabellian  stock  along  the 
central  mountain-ridge  of  Italy,  in  a  direction 
from  nortli  to  south,  can  still  be  clearly  traced; 
indeed  its  last  phases  belong  to  purely  histori 
cjU  times.  Less  is  known  regarding  the  route 
■which  the  Latin  migration  followed.  Probably 
it  proceeded  in  a  similar  direction  along  the  west 
coast,  long,  in  all  likelihood,  before  the  flrst 
Babellian  stocks  began  to  move." — T.  Mommsen, 
UlH.  of  Home,  bk.  1,  ch.  2-3. — See,  also,  Etkus- 
CAN8;  LATIU.M;  Sahines;  Samnites;  Umuhians; 
Magna  GUi«ciA;  also,  Ro.me:  B.  C.  343-290,  and 
839-338.— "In  the  February  number  of  the 
'Civiltil  Cattolica,'  Padre  de  Cara  pleads  for  a 
national  effort  on  the  part  of  Italian  archaeol- 
ogists to  solve  tho  question  of  the  origin  of  their 
country's  civilisation  by  tho  systematic  explora- 
tion and  excavation  of  "Pelasgic  Italy.  ...  In  a 
series  of  articles,  extending  over  several  years, 
the  learned  father  has  contended  for  the  identity 
of  the  Hittitcs  and  Proto-Pelasrians  on  archaeo- 
logical, etymological,  and  historical  grounds; 
and  he  here  repeats  that,  if  '  Italic '  means  Aryan, 
then  it  is  among  the  peoples  speaking  Oscan, 
Umbrian,  Latin,  and  other  dialects  of  the  Indo- 
European  family  that  the  parentage  of  Italian 
civilisation  must  be  sought;  but  that  'Italy' 


meant  in  the  llrst  place  the  country  of  the  IlittilcH 
(lletlici),  and  hence  of  the  Pelasudans.  and  that 
name  and  civilisation  are  alike  i'clahuic.  TIioho 
wild  hold  it  to  have  l>ecii  Aryan  have  not  only 
the  testimony  of  Greek  and  Homan  writera 
agaiimt  them,  litit  also  Ww  fa<'tH  that  there  were 
IVIasgiaimin  Italy  whost-  stone  constructions  aro 
standing  to  this  day,  and  that  the  KtruH(!an  Ian- 
guagt!  and  culture  had  no  Aryan  alllnities.  Tiiu 
writer  furtlier  points  out  that  the  wall.H  of  Pe- 
lasgic cities,  whether  in  Italy,  (Jreece,  or  A.sia 
Minor,  all  resemble  each  other,  and  that  the 
origin  of  Greeii  civiliHation  was  also  Pelasgian. 
In  Greece,  as  in  Italy,  the  Aryans  followed  cen- 
turies after  the  llittite  Pelasgians,  and  Aryan 
Greece  carried  the  arts  of  Pelasgic  Greece  to 
perfection.  He  believes  that,  of  two  migratory 
bands  of  Ilittites,  one  invaded  Greece  and  the 
other  Italy,  about  the  siune  time.  He  also  draws 
attention  to  the  coincidence  that  it  is  not  very 
long  since  Greec<',  like  Italy  at  the  present  time, 
could  date  its  civilisation  no  further  back  than 
700  or  800  B.  C.  Schlieniann  recovered  centu- 
ries for  Greece,  but  '  Italy  still  remains  impris- 
oned in  tlie  iron  circle  of  the  seventh  century.' 
To  break  it,  she  must  follow  Schliemann's  plan ; 
and  as  he  had  steady  faitli  in  the  excavation  of 
the  Pelasgic  cities  and  cemeteries  of  Greece,  so 
will  like  faith  and  conduct  on  the  part  of  Italian 
archaeologists  let  in  light  u])on  this  once  dark 
XitohXtim."— Academy,  March  31,  1894,  p.  273. 

Under  the  dominion  of  Rome.    See  Home. 

Invasions  Repelled  by  Rome.  See  Rome: 
B.  C.  390-347,  282-275;  Pu:ac  Wauh;  Cimiiki 
aj'D  Teutoneh;  Ai,E.MANNi;  and  Kadaiiaisi's. 

A.  O.  400-410.  —  Alaric's  invasions.  See 
GoTiis  (VisHioTiis):  A.  D.  400-403;  and  Home: 
A.  I).  408-410. 

A.  D.  453. — Attila's  invasion.— The  origin 
of  Ven.'ce.  SeelluNs:  A.  1).  452;  and  Venice: 
A.  I).  4i:2. 

A.  D.  476-553.— The  fall  of  the  Western 
Roman  Empire.— The  Ostrogothic  kingdom 
of  Theodonc,  and  its  fall. — Recovery  of  Italy 
by  Justinitn.  See  lio.Mi  A.  1).  405-470,  to 
535-553. 

A.  D.  53S>-553.  —  Frank  invasions.  See 
Fkankh:  a.  I.>.  530-553. 

A.  D.  554-800. — Rule  of  the  Exarchs  of  Ra- 
venna. See  lioME:  A.  D.  .554-800;  and  Pai'acy: 
A.  I).  728-774. 

A.  D.  568-800.  —  Lombard  conquests  and 
kingdom.— Rise  of  the  Papal  power  at  Rome. 
— Alliance  of  the  Papacy  with  the  sovereigns 
of  the  Frank.-. — Revival  of  the  Roman  Empire 
under  Charlemagne. — "Since  the  inva.sion  of 
Alboin,  Italy  had  groaned  undera  complication  of 
evils.  The  Lombard  ."ho  had  entered  along  with 
that  chief  in  A.  D.  568  [see  Lomuaudb:  A.  D.  568- 
573,  .ind  after]  had  settled  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  tlie  valley  of  the  Po,  ivnd  founded  the 
duchies  of  Spoleto  and  Bene  vento,  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  country  to  be  governed  by  the  exarch  of 
Hjivenna  as  .  iceroy  of  the  Eastern  crown.  This 
subjection  was,  however,  little  Jietter  than  nomi- 
nal. Althougii  too  few  to  occupy  the  whole 
peninsula,  the  invaders  \.  ere  yet  strong  enough 
to  harass  every  part  of  it  by  mroads  which  met 
with  no  resistance  from  a  population  unused  to 
arms,  and  without  the  spirit  to  use  them  in  self- 
defence.  .  .  .  Tormented  by  their  repeated  at- 
tacks, Rome  sought  help  in  vain  from  Byzantium, 
whose  forces,   scarce  able  to  repel  from  their 
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ITALY,  A.  D.  568-800.     „    The  LomiHird„  the         ITALY,  A.  D.  568-800. 

Papacy,  and  Ciuirleinagne. 


walls  the  Avars  and  Saracens,  could  give  no 
support  to  the  distant  e.xaroh  of  Ravenna.  The 
Popes  were  the  Emperor's  subjects;  they  awaited 
his  conlirniatiou,  like  other  bishops;  they  had 
more  than  once  been  the  victims  of  his  anger. 
Hut  as  the  city  became  more  accustomed  in  inde- 
l)endence,  and  the  Pope  rose  to  a  predominance, 
real  if  not  yet  legal  [see  Home:  A.  D.  590-040, 
and  Pai'acv:  A.  I).  728-774],  his  tone  grew 
bolder  than  that  of  th(!  Eastern  j)atriarchs.  In 
the  controversies  that  had  raged  in  the  Church, 
he  had  had  the  wisdom  or  good  fortune  to  es- 
pouse (though  not  always  from  the  first)  the 
orthotlo.x  side:  it  was  now  by  another  quarrel 
of  religion  that  his  deliverance  from  an  unwel- 
come yoke  was  accomplished.  The  Emperor 
Leo,  born  among  the  Isaurian  mountains,  where 
a  purer  faith  may  yet  have  lingered,  and  stim^  by 
the  Mohammedan  taunt  of  idolatry,  determined 
to  aboli.sh  the  worship  of  images,  which  seemed 
fast  obscuring  the  more  spiritual  part  of  Chris- 
tianity. An  attempt  sufficient  to  cause  tumults 
among  the  submissive  Greeks,  excited  in  Italy  a 
fiercer  commotion.  The  populace  rose  with  one; 
heart  in  defence  of  what  had  become  to  them 
more  than  a  symbol:  the  e.xarch  was  slain:  the 
Pope,  though  unwilling  to  sever  himself  from 
the  lawful  head  and  protector  of  the  Church, 
must  yet  excommunicate  the  prince  whom  he 
could  not  reclaim  from  so  hateful  a  heresy  [see 
Iconoclastic  Controversy].  Liudpracd,  king 
of  the  Lombards,  improved  his  opportunity: 
falling  on  the  exarchate  as  the  champion  of 
images,  on  Rome  as  the  minister  of  the  Greek 
Emjieior,  he  overran  the  one,  and  all  but  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  the  other.  The  Pope  es- 
caped for  the  moment,  but  saw  his  peril :  placed 
between  a  heretic  and  a  robber,  he  turned  his 
gaze  beyond  the  Alps,  to  a  Catholic  chief 
who  had  just  achieved  a  signal  deliverance  for 
Christendom  on  the  field  of  Poitiers.  Gregory 
II.  had  already  opened  communications  with 
Charles  Martel,  mayor  of  the  palace,  and  virtual 
ruler  of  the  Prankish  realm.  As  the  crisis  be- 
comes more  pressing,  Gregory  III.  finds  in  the 
same  quarter  his  only  hope,  and  appeals  to  him 
in  urgent  letters,  to  haste  to  the  succour  of  Holy 
Church.  .  .  .  Charles  died  before  he  could  obey 
the  call ;  but  his  son  Pipin  fsurnamed  the  Short) 
made  gooi'  use  of  the  new  friendship  with  Rome. 
He  was  the  third  of  his  family  who  had  ruled 
the  Franks  with  a  monarch's  full  power  [see 
Franks:  A.  D.  511-752]:  it  seemed  time  to 
abolish  the  pageant  of  Merovingian  royalty;  yet 
a  departure  from  the  ancient  line  might  shock 
the  feelings  of  the  people.  A  course  was  taken 
whose  dangers  no  one  then  foresaw:  the  Holy 
See,  now  for  the  first  time  invoked  as  an  interna- 
tional power,  pronounced  the  deposition  of  Child- 
ric,  and  gave  to  the  royal  office  of  his  successor 
Pipin  a  sanctity  hitherto  unknown.  .  .  .  The 
compact  between  the  cludrof  Peter  and  the  Teu- 
tonic throne  was  hardly  sealed,  when  the  latter 
was  summoned  to  discharge  its  share  of  the 
duties.  Twice  did  Aistulf  the  L  •>  "ird  assail 
Rome,  twice  did  Pipin  descend  to  the  rescue:  the 
second  time  at  the  bidding  of  a  letter  written  in 
the  name  of  St.  Peter  hunself.  Aistulf  could 
make  no  resistance ;  and  the  Frank  bestowed  on 
the  Papal  ch. ".  all  that  belonged  to  the  exarchate 
in  North  Italy,   receiving  as  the   meed  of   his 


services  the  title  of  Patrician  1754].  .  .  .  When 
on  Pipin's  death  the  restless  Lombards  again 


took  up  arms  and  menaced  the  possessions  of 
the  Church,  Pipin's  son  Charles  or  Char.jmagne 
swept  down  like  a  whirlwind  from  the  Alps  at 
the  call  of  Poi)e  Hadrian,  seized  king  Desiderius 
in  his  ca|]ital,  ssumed  himself  the  Lombard 
crown,  and  made  northern  Italj  thenceforward 
an  iuteirral  part  of  the  Frankish  empire  [sec 
Gkrmany:  a.  D.  687-800J.  ...  For  the  next 
twenty-four  years  Italy  remained  quiet.  The 
government  of  Rome  was  earned  on  in  the  name 
of  the  Patrician  Charles,  although  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  sent  thither  any  ofticial  represen- 
tative; while  at  the  same  time  both  the  city  and 
the  exarciiate  continued  to  admit  the  nominal 
supremacy  of  tbvi  Eastern  Emperor,  employing 
the  years  of  his  reign  to  date  tlocuments." — .L 
Bryce,  The  Holy  liomnii  Empire,  ch.  4. — "Thus, 
by  German  hands,  the  internal  ascendancy  of  the 
German  race  in  Italy,  which  had  lasted,  first 
under  the  Goths,  and  then  under  the  Lombards, 
for  281  years,  was  finally  broken.  A  German 
was  still  king  over  Italy,  as  for  ages  G^.'mans 
were  still  to  be.  But  Roman  and  native  influ- 
ence reconquered  its  supremacy  in  Italy,  under 
the  management  and  leadershij)  of  the  bishops 
of  Rome.  The  Lombards,  already  becoming 
It4»lianized,  melted  into  provincial  Italians.  The 
Teutonic  language  disappeared,  leaving  a  num- 
ber of  words  to  Italian  dialects,  and  a  number 
of  names  to  Italian  families.  The  last  king 
of  tL  T.ombards  bore  an  Italian  name,  Deside- 
rius. The  latest  of  Italian  national  heroes  bears 
the  Bavarian  and  Lombard  name  of  Garibaldi. 
But  the  overthrow  of  the  Lombards,  and  the 
gift  of  provinces  and  cities  to  St.  Peter  had  even 
more  eventful  results.  The  alliance  between  the 
king  of  the  Franks  and  the  bishop  of  Rome  had 
become  one  of  the  closest  kind.  .  .  .  The  Ger- 
man king  and  the  Italian  pope  found  themselves 
together  at  the  head  of  the  modern  world  of  the 
West.  But  the  fascination  of  the  name  of  Rome 
still,  as  it  had  done  for  centuries,  held  fway 
over  the  Teutonic  mind.  ...  It  was  not  un- 
natural that  the  idea  should  recommend  itself, 
both  to  the  king  and  the  pop6,  of  reviving  in 
the  West,  in  close  connexion  with  the  Roman 
primacy,  that  great  name  wBich  still  filled  the 
imagination  of  the  world,  and  which  in  Roman 
judgments,  Greek  Byzantium  had  wrongfully 
stolen  away — the  name  of  Ca;sar  Augustus,  the 
claim  to  govern  the  world.  There  was  u  longing 
in  the  West  for  the  restoration  of  the  name  and 
authority,  'lest,'  as  the  contemporary  writers 
express  it,  '  the  heathen  should  mock  at  the 
Christian  if  the  name  of  Emperor  had  ceased 
among  them. '  And  at  this  moment,  the  govern- 
ment at  Constantinople  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
woman,  the  Empress  Irene.  Charles's  services 
to  the  pope  were  recompensed,  and  his  victorious 
career  of  more  than  thirty  years  crowned,  by 
the  restoration  at  Rome,  in  his  person,  of  the 
Roman  empire  and  the  imperial  dignity.  The 
same  authority  which  had  made  him  '  patri- 
cian,' and  consecrated  him  king,  now  created 
him  Emperor  of  the  Romans.  On  Christmas 
day,  800,  when  Charles  came  to  pay  his  devo- 
tions before  the  altar  of  St.  Peter's,  Pope  Leo 
HI. —  without  Charles's  knowledge  or  wish,  so 
Charles  declared  to  his  biographer,  Einhard, 
and,  it  may  be,  jirematurely,  as  regards  Charles's 
own  feeling  —  placed  a  golden  crown  on  his 
head,  while  all  the;  people  shouted,  '  to  Charles, 
the  most  pious  Augustus,  crowned  of  God,  the 
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great  and  peace-giving  Emperor  of  the  Romans, 
life  and  victory.'  .  .  .  Tlius  a  new  poweraro.se 
in  Europe,  new  in  reality  and  in  its  relations  to 
society,  tliougli  old  in  name.  It  was  formally 
but  tlie  carrying  on  the  lin(!  of  tlie. successors  of 
Augustus  and  Constantine.  But  substantially 
it  was  something  very  different/  Its  autliors 
could  little  foresee  its  destinies;  but  it  was  to 
last,  in  some  sort  the  political  centre  of  the  world 
whicli  was  to  be,  for  1,000  years.  And  the 
Toman  Church,  which  had  done  such  great 
tuings,  which  had  .consecrated  the  new  and 
mighty  kings  of  the  Franks,  and  had  created  for 
tlie  mightiest  of  them  the  imperial  claim  to  uni- 
versal dominion,  rose  with  tliem  to  a  new  atti- 
tude in  the  world.  .  .  .  The  coronation  of 
(Uiarles  at  Rome,  in  the  face  of  an  imperial 
line  at  Constantinople,  finally  determined,  though 
it  did  not  at  once  accomplish,  the  separation  of 
East  and  West,  of  Greek  and  Latin  Christianity. 
This  separation  had  long  been  impending,  per- 
haps, becoming  inevitable.  .  .  .  One  Roman 
empire  was  still  the  only  received  theory.  But 
one  Roman  empire,  with  its  seat  in  the  West,  or 
one  Roman  empire,  governed  in  partnership  by 
two  emperors  of  East  and  West,  had  become 
impossible  in  fact.  The  theory  of  its  unity  con- 
tinued for  ages;  but  whether  the  true  successor 
of  Augustus  and  Theodosius  sat  at  Constantino- 
ple, or  somewhere  in  tlie  West,  remained  in  dis- 
pute, till  the  dispute  was  ended  by  the  extinction 
of  the  Eastern  empire  by  the  Turks  on  May  29, 
1453. "—R.  W.  Church,  'The  Derjinning  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  ch.  7. —  See,  also,  Fhanks:  A.  D. 
768-814. 

A.  D.  685-1014. — The  founding^  of  the  duchy 
of  Tuscany.     See  Tuscany:  A.  D.  G85-1115. 

A.  D.  781. — Erected  into  a  separate  king- 
dom by  Charlemagne. —  In  the  jear  781  Char- 
lemagne erected  Italy  and  Aquitaine  into  two 
separate  kingdoms,  placing  his  infant  sons  Pipin 
and  Ludwig  on  the  thrones. — P.  Godwin,  Hist, 
of  France :  Ancient  Oaiil,  ch.  16. 

(Southern) :  A.  D.  800-1016. — Conflict  of 
Greeks,  Saracens  and  Franks. — "The  south- 
ern provinces  [of  Italy],  which  now  compose  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  were  subject,  for  the  most 
part  [in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries],  to  the  Lom- 
bard dukes  and  princes  of  Beneventum  —  so 
powerful  in  war  that  they  checked  for  a  moment 
the  genius  of  Charlemagne  —  so  liberal  in  peace 
that  they  maintained  in  their  capital  an  academy 
of  thirty-two  philosophers  and  grammarians. 
The  division  of  this  flourishing  state  produced 
the  rival  principalities  of  Benevento,  Salerno, 
and  Capua;  and  the  thoughtless  ambition  or 
revenge  of  the  competitors  invited  the  Saracens 
to  the  ruin  of  their  common  inheritance.  During 
a  calamitous  period  of  two  hundred  years,  Italy 
was  exposed  to  a  repetition  of  wounds  whicli  the 
invaders  were  not  capable  of  healing  by  the 
union  and  tranquillity  of  a  perfect  conquest. 
Tlieir  frequent  and  almost  annual  squadrons 
issued  from  the  port  of  Palermo  and  were  enter- 
tained with  too  much  indulgence  by  the  Chris- 
tians of  Naples:  the  more  formidable  fleets  were 
prepared  on  the  African  coasts.  .  .  .  A  colony  of 
Saracens  had  been  planted  at  Bari,  which  com- 
mands the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf;  and 
their  impartial  dejjredations  provoked  the  re- 
sentment and  conciliated  the  union  of  the  two 
emperors.  An  offensive  alliance  was  concluded 
between  Basil  the  Macedonian  [of  the  Byzantine 


Empire],  the  first. of  his  race,  and  Lewis,  the 
great  grandson  of  Charlemagne ;  and  each  party 
supplied  the  deficiencies  of  his  associate.  .  .  . 
Tlie  fortress  of  Bari  was  invested  by  the  infantry 
of  the  Franks  and  by  the  cavalry  and  galleys  of 
the  Greeks ;  and,  after  a  defence  of  four  years, 
the  Arabian  emir  submitted  [A.  D.  871]  to  the 
clemency  of  Lewis,  who  commanded  in  person 
the  operations  of  the  siege.  This  important  con- 
(jnest  had  been  achieved  by  the  concord  of  the 
East  and  West;  but  their  recent  amity  was  soon 
embittered  by  the  mutual  complaints  of  jealousy 
and  pride.  .  .  .  Whoever  might  deserve  the 
honour,  the  Greek  emperors,  Basil  and  his  son 
Leo,  secured  the  advantage  of  the  reduction  of 
Bari.  The  Italians  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  were 
persuaded  or  compelled  to  acknowledge  their 
supremacy,  and  an  ideal  line  from  Mount  Gar- 
ganus  to  the  Bay  of  Saleruo  leaves  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  [modern]  kingdom  of  Naples  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Eastern  empire.  Beyond 
that  line  the  dukes  or  republics  of  Amalfl  and 
Naples,  who  had  never  forfeited  their  voluntary' 
allegiance,  rejoiced  in  the  .leighbourhood  of  their 
lawful  sovereign ;  and  Amalfl  was  enriched  by 
supplying  Europe  with  the  produce  and  manu- 
factures of  Asia.  But  the  Lombard  princes  of 
Benevento,  Salerno,  and  Capua,  were  reluctantly 
torn  from  the  communion  of  the  L,"tin  worhl, 
and  too  often  violated  their  oaths  of  servitude 
and  tribute.  The  city  of  Bari  rose  to  dignity 
and  wealth  as  the  metropolis  of  the  new  theme 
or  province  of  Lombardy ;  the  title  of  Patrician, 
and  afterwards  the  singular  name  of  Catapan, 
was  assigned  to  the  supreme  governor.  ...  As 
long  as  the  sceptre  was  disputed  by  the  princes 
of  Italj-,  their  efforts  were  feeble  and  adverse; 
and  the  Greeks  resisted  or  eluded  the  forces  of 
Germany  which  descended  from  the  Alps  under 
the  imperial  standard  of  the  Othos.  The  first 
and  greatest  of  those  Saxon  princes  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  the  siege  of  Bari :  the  second, 
after  the  loss  of  his  stoutest  bishojjs  and  barons, 
escaped  with  honour  from  the  bloody  field  of 
Crotona  (A.  D.  983).  On  that  day  the  scale  of  war 
was  turned  against  the  Franks  by  the  valour  of 
the  Saracens.  .  .  .  The  Caliph  of  E^ypt  had 
transported  40,000  Moslems  to  the  aid  of  his 
Christian  ally.  The  sueces.sors  of  Basil  amused 
themselves  with  the  belief  that  tiie  conquest  of 
Lombardy  had  been  achieved,  and  was  still  pre- 
served, by  the  justice  of  their  laws,  the  virtues 
of  their  ministers,  and  the  gratitude  of  a  people 
whom  they  had  rescued  from  anarchy  and  op- 
pression. A  series  of  rebellions  might  dart  a 
ray  of  truth  into  the  palace  of  Constantinople; 
and  the  illusions  of  flattery  were  dispelled  by 
the  easy  and  rapid  success  of  the  Norman  ad- 
venturers." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Itoinan  Empire,  ch.  50. 

A.  D.  803-810. —  Charlemagne's  boundary 
treaties  with  the  Byzantine  Emperor. — At- 
tempts of  Pipin  against  the  Venetians. — The 
founding  of  Modern  Venice.  See  Venick: 
A.  D.  697-810. 

A.  D.  810-961. —  Spread  of  Venetian   com- 
merce rnd  naval  prowess.     See  Vknuk:  A.  I).  • 
810-961. 

A.  D.  843-951.  —In  the  breaking  up  of  Char- 
lemagne's Empire. — The  founding  ot  the  Holy 
Roman   Empire. — In  the   partition  of  Charle 
magne's  Empire  among  his  three  grandsons,  by 
the  treaty  of  Verdun,  A.  1).  843,  Italy,  together 
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•with  tlic  new  kinfidom  '   Lothnringia,  or 

Lorraint',  was  assigned  to  i.  T,  Lotliar,  wlio 
bore  tlie  title  of  Elnipcror.  Lotliar.  who  died  in 
855,  redivided  ids  doiniinons  among  tliree  sons, 
and  Lorraine,  separated  from  Italy,  was  soon  dis- 
membered and  sliared  between  Germany  and 
France.  The  Italian  l.ingdom  fell  to  Louis  or 
Ludwig  II.,  who  was  crowned  Emperor,  and  on 
his  deatii  without  issue,  A.  D.  875,  it  was  seized, 
together  v.'t'  the  imperial  title,  by  the  French 
Carlovingian  king,  Cliarles  tlie  Bald.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  died,  and  Italy,  together 
with  the  imperial  crown,  was  acquired  by  the 
last  legitimate  survivor  of  the  German  Carlovin- 
gian line,  Charles  the  Fat,  who  died  in  888.  "At 
that  memorable  era  (A.  D.  888)  the  four  king- 
doms which  this  prince  [C^harles  the  Fat]  had 
united  fell  asunder:  West  France,  where  Odo  or 
Eudea  [Duke  of  Paris,  ancestor  of  the  royal  line 
of  Capet]  then  began  to  reign,  was  never  again 
united  to  Germany;  East  France  (Germany) 
chose  Arnulf ;  Burgimdy  split  up  into  two  prin- 
cipalities, in  one  of  which  (Transjurane)  Rudolf 
proclaimed  himself  king,  while  the  other  (Cisju- 
rane  with  Provence)  submitted  to  Boso;  while 
Italy  was  divided  between  the  parties  of  Beren- 
gar  of  Friuli  and  Guido  of  Spoleto.  The  former 
was  chi/sen  king  by  the  estates  of  Lombardy ; 
the  latter,  and  on  his  speedy  death  his  son  Lam- 
bert, was  crowned  Emperor  by  the  Pope.  Ar- 
nulf's  [tlie  German  king's]  descent  chased  them 
away  and  vindicated  the  claims  of  the  Franks, 
but  on  his  flight  Italy  and  the  anti-German  fac- 
tion at  Rome  became  again  free.  Berengar  was 
made  king  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  Emperor. 
Lewis  of  Burgundy,  son  of  Boso,  renounced  his 
fealty  to  Arnulf,  and  procured  the  imperial  dig- 
nity, whose  vain  title  he  retained  Uirough  years 
of  misery  and  exile,  till  A.  D.  928.  None  of 
these  Emperors  were  strong  enough  to  rule  well 
even  in  Italy ;  beyond  it  tliey  were  not  so  much 
as  recognized.  ...  In  A.  D.  924  died  Berengar, 
the  last  of  these  phantom  Emperors.  After  him 
Hugh  of  Burgundy  and  Lothar  his  son  reigned 
as  kings  of  Italy,  if  puppets  in  tlie  hands  of  a 
riotous  aristocracy  can  be  so  called.  Rome  was 
meanwhile  ruled  by  the  consul  or  senator  Alberic 
[called  variously  senator,  consul,  patrician,  and 
prince  of  the  Romans],  who  had  renewed  her 
never  quite  extinct  republican  institutions,  and 
in  the  degradation  of  the  papacy  was  almost 
absolute  in  the  city."  Affairs  in  Italy  were  at 
this  stAigc  when  Otto  or  Otho,  the  vigorous  and 
chivalrous  German  king  of  tlie  new  line,  came 
in  951  to  re-establish  and  reconstitute  the  Roman 
Empire  of  Charlemagne  (see  Geumany:  A.  I). 
930-973)  and  to  make  it  a  lasting  entitj'  in  Euro- 
pean polities — the  "Holy  Roman  Empire  "of 
modern  history. — J.  Bryce,  The  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  ch.  6. 

Also  in:  F.  Guizot,  Jlint.  of  Cirilizntion,  led. 
24. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  lioman 
Empire,  ch.  49.— See,  also,  Rome:  A.  D.  903-964; 
and  Roman  Emimhk,  The  Holy:  A.  I).  963. 

A.  D.  900-924.— Ravaged  by  the  Hungari- 
ans.—  "Tlie  vuinity  of  Italy  had  templed  their 
.early  inroads;  but  from  their  cump  on  the  Brenta 
they  beheld  with  som<i  terror  the  apparent 
strength  and  populousness  of  the  new-discovered 
country.  They  requested  leave  to  retire ;  their 
request  was  proudly  rejected  by  the  Italian  king ; 
and  the  lives  of  20,()00  Christians  paid  the  forfeit 
of  his  obstinacy  and  rashness.     Among  the  cities 


of  the  West  the  royal  Pavia  was  conspicuous  in 
fame  and  splendour;  and  the  pre-eminence  of 
Rome  itself  was  only  derived  from  the  relics  of 
the  apostles.  Tlie  Hungarians  appeared ;  Pavia 
was  in  tlames;  forty-three  churches  were  con- 
sumed: and,  after  the  massacre  of  the  people, 
they  spared  about  200  wretches  who  had  gatiiered 
some  busiiels  of  gold  and  silver  (a  vague  exagger- 
ation) from  the  smoking  ruins  of  their  country. 
In  these  annual  excursions  from  the  Alps  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  and  Capua,  the  churches 
tliat  yet  escaped  resounded  with  a  fearful  litany : 
'  Oh!  save  and  deliver  us  from  the  arrows  of  the 
Hungarians! '  But  the  saints  were  deaf  or  inex- 
orable; and  the  torrent  rolled  forward,  till  it  was 
stopped  by  the  extreme  land  of  Calabria." — E. 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
ch.  55. 

A.  D.  961-1039. — Subjection  to  Gtimany. — 
"Otho  I.,  his  son  Otho  II.,  and  his  grandson 
Otho  III.,  were  successively  acknowledged  em- 
perors and  kings  of  Italy,  from  961  to  1()02. 
When  this  branch  of  the  liouse  of  Saxony  be- 
came extinct,  Henry  II.  of  Bavaria,  and  Conrad 
the  Salic  of  Franconia,  filled  the  throne  from 
1004  to  1039.  During  this  period  of  nearly 
eighty  years,  the  German  emperors  twelve  times 
entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  which 
they  always  drew  up  in  the  plains  of  Roncaglia 
near  Placentia;  there  they  held  the  states  of 
Lombardy,  received  homage  from  their  Italian 
feudatories,  caused  the  rents  due  to  be  paid,  and 
promulgated  laws  for  the  government  of  Italy. 
A  fo'  ^n  sovereign,  however,  almost  always  ab- 
sent, known  only  by  his  incursions  at  the  head 
of  a  barbarous  army,  could  not  eilicaciously 
govern  a  country  whieii  he  hardly  knew,  and 
where  his  yoke  was  detested.  .  .  .  The  em- 
perors were  too  happy  to  acknowledge  the  local 
autliorities,  whatever  they  were,  whenever  they 
could  obtain  from  them  their  pecuniary  dues: 
sometimes  tiiey  were  dukes  or  marquises,  whose 
dignities  had  survived  the  disasters  of  various 
invasions  and  of  civil  wars;  sometimes  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  great  cities,  whom  Char- 
lemagne and  his  successors  hi^d  frequently  in- 
vested with  duchies  and  counties  escheated  to 
the  crown,  reckoning  that  lordj  elected  for  life 
would  remain  more  dependent  than  hereditary 
lords;  sometimes,  finally,  they  were  the  magis- 
trates themselves,  who,  although  elected  by  the 
people,  received  from  the  monarch  the  title  of 
imperial  vicars,  and  took  part  with  the  nobles 
and  prelates  in  the  Plaids  (placita),  or  diets  of 
Roncaglia.  After  a  stay  of  some  months,  the 
emperor  returned  with  Ins  army  into  Germany; 
the  nobles  retired  to  their  castles,  the  prelates 
and  magistrates  to  their  cities:  neither  of  these 
last  acknowledged  a  superior  authority  to  their 
own,  nor  reckoned  on  any  other  force  than  what 
they  could  themselves  employ  to  assert  what 
they  called  their  rights.  Opposite  interests  could 
not  fail  to  produce  collision,  and  the  war  was 
universal.  '—-J.  C,  L.  de  Sismondi,  Hint,  of  the 
Italian  Repnblic»,  ch.  1. — During  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  (A.  D.  1002-1024),  against  whom  a 
rival  king  of  Italy  was  set  up  by  the  Italians, 
"there  was  hardly  any  recognisecl  government, 
and  the  Lombards  became  more  and  more  accus- 
tomed, through  necessity,  to  protect  themselves, 
and  to  provide  for  their  own  internal  police. 
Meanwhile  the  German  nation  had  become  odious 
to  the  Italians.     The  rude  soldiery,  insolent  and 
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addicted  to  intoximtion,  were  engaged  in  fre- 
quent disputes  witli  tlie  citizens,  wlierein  the 
hitter,  as  is  usual  in  similar  cases,  were  exposed 
first  to  tlie  summary  vengeance  of  the  troops, 
and  afterwards  to  penal  chastisement  for  sedi- 
tion. In  one  of  these  tumults,  at  the  entry  of 
Henry  II.  in  1004,  the  city  of  Pavia  was  burned 
to  tlie  ground,  which  inspired  its  iuliabitants 
with  a  constant  animosity  against  that  emperor. 
Upon  his  death,  in  1024,  the  Italians  were  dis- 
posed to  break  once  more  their  connexion  with 
Germany, winch  had  elected  as  sovereign  Conrad 
duke  of  Franconia.  They  offered  their  crown  to 
Robert  king  of  France  and  to  Williaiu  duke  of 
Guienne."  But  neither  of  these  princes  would 
accept  the  troublesome  diadem;  and,  in  the  end, 
the  archbishop  of  Milan  and  other  Londjani 
lords  "repa'red  to  Constance  and  tendered  the 
crown  to  Conrad,  which  he  was  already  disposed 
to  claim  as  a  sort  of  dependency  upon  Ger;r.any. 
It  does  not  appear  tliat  cither  Conrad  or  his  suc- 
cessors were  ever  regularly  elected  to  reign  over 
Italy ;  but  whether  this  ceremony  took  place  or 
not,  we  may  certainly  date  from  that  time  the 
subjection  of  Italy  to  the  Germanic  body.  It 
became  an  unquestionable  maxim,  that  the  votes 
of  a  few  German  princes  conferred  a  right  to 
the  sovereignty  of  a  country  which  had  never 
been  conquered,  and  which  had  never  formally 
recognised  tliis  superiority."  —  II.  Hallam,  The 
Middk  Arjeii,  ch.  3,  pt.  1  {v.  1). — "The  Italian 
Kingdom  of  the  Karlings,  the  kingdom  which 
was  reunited  to  Germany  under  Otto  the  Great, 
was  ...  a  continuation  of  the  old  Lombard 
kingdom.  It  consisted  of  that  kingdom,  en- 
larged by  the  Italian  lands  which  fell  off  from 
the  Eastern  Empire  in  the  eighth  century ;  that 
is  by  the  Exarchate  and  the  adjoining  Pentapolis, 
and  the  immediate  territory  of  Rome  itself." — 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Ilistoriml  ueog.  of  Enroiye,  ch.  8, 
sect.  3. 

(Southern):  A.  D.  1000-1090.-— Conquests 
and  settlement  of  the  Normans. — "A  pilgrim- 
age lirst  took  the  Normans  to  Southern  Italy, 
where  they  were  to  found  a  kingdom.  Here 
there  were,  if  I  may  so  speak,  three  wrecks, 
three  ruins  of  nations  —  Lombards  in  the  moun- 
tains, Greeks  in  the  ports,  Sicilian  and  African 
Saracens  rambling  over  the  coasts.  About  the 
year  1000,  some  Norman  pilgrims  assist  the  in- 
habitants of  Salerno  to  drive  out  a  party  of 
Arabs,  who  were  holding  them  to  ransom.  Be- 
ing well  paid  for  the  service,  these  Normans 
attract  others  of  their  countrymen  hither.  A 
Greek  of  Bari,  named  Melo  or  Meles,  takes  them 
into  pay  10  free  his  city  from  the  Greeks  of 
Byzantium.  Next  they  arc  settled  by  the  Greek 
republic  of  Naples  at  the  fort  of  Aversa,  which 
lay  between  that  city  and  her  enemies,  the  Lom- 
bards of  Capua  (A.  D.  1026).  Finally,  the  sons 
of  a  poor  gentleman  of  the  Coteutin,  Tancred  of 
Hauteville,  seek  their  fortune  here.  Tancred 
had  twelve  children ;  seven  by  the  same  mother. 
It  was  during  William's  [the  Conqueror's] 
minority,  when  numbers  of  the  l)arons  endeav- 
oured to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  Bastard's 
yoke,  that  these  sons  of  Tancnsd's  directed  their 
steps  towards  Italy,  where  it  was  said  that  a 
simple  Norman  knight  had  become  count  of 
Aversa.  They  set  off  i)enniless,  and  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  their  journey  bj'  the  sword  (A.  D. 
1037  ?).  The  Byzantine  governor,  or  Katapan, 
engaged  their  services,  and  led  them  against  the 


Arabs.  But  their  countrymen  beginning  to  flock 
to  them,  they  no  sooner  saw  themselves  strong 
enough  than  t!.-y  turned  against  their  pay- 
masters, seized  i'.pulia  [A.  D.  1042],  and  divided 
it  into  twelve  countships.  This  republic  of  Con- 
dottieri  held  its  assemblies  at  Mel  phi.  The 
Greeks  endeavoured  to  defend  themsidves,  but 
fruitlessly.  They  collected  an  army  of  60,000 
Italians;  to  be  routed  by  the  Normans,  who 
amounted  to  several  hundreds  of  well-armed 
men.  The  Byzantines  then  summoned  tlieircne- 
mies.  the  Germans,  to  their  aid ;  and  the  two  em- 
pires, of  the  East  and  West,  confederated  against 
the  sons  of  the  gentleman  of  Coutances.  The 
all-powerful  emperor,  Henry  the  Black  (Henry 
III.},  charged  Leo  IX.,  who  had  been  nominated 
pope  by  him,  and  who  was  a  German  and  kin  to 
the  imperial  family,  to  cxternnnate  these  brig- 
ands. The  pope  led  .some  Germans  and  a 
swarm  of  It^ilians  against  them  [1053] ;  but  the 
latter  took  to  flight  at  the  verj'  begimung  of  the 
battle,  and  left  tlie  warlike  pontiff  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Too  wary  to  ill-lreat  him,  tlu 
Normans  piously  cast  themselves  at  their  pris- 
oner's feet,  and  compelletl  him  to  grant  them,  as 
a  tief  of  the  Church,  all  that  they  had  taken  or 
might  take  possession  of  in  Apulia,  Calabria,  and 
on  tlie  other  side  of  the  strait ;  .so  that,  in  spite  of 
himself,  the  pope  became  the  suzerain  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  (A.  D.  10.52-1053)." 
— J.  Mlcheiet.  IIM.  of  France,  hk.  4,  ch.  2.— The 
two  elder  of  the  sons  of  Tancred  were  now  dead, 
and  the  third  son,  Humphrey,  died  not  long 
after.  A  fourth  brother,  Robert,  surnamed 
Guiscanl,  who  had  lately  arrived  from  Normandy 
with  reinforcements,  then  established  liimself 
(A.  D.  1057)  with  some  difficulty  in  the  leader- 
ship and  succession.  "He  accomplished  the  re- 
duction of  almost  all  the  country  winch  com- 
1)0503  the  present  kingdom  of  Naples,  and, 
extinguishing  the  long  dominion  of  the  Beneven- 
tine  Lombards  anu  of  the  eastern  empire  in  Italy 
[see  Bkneventum,  and  Amalki],  Anally  received 
from  Pope  Nicholas  II.  the  confirmation  of  the 
titles  which  he  had  assumed,  of  duke  of  Calabria 
and  Apulia  [A.  D.  1080].  .  .  .  While  Robert 
Guiscard  was  perfecting  his  dominion  on  the 
continent,  his  younger  brother  Roger  engaged  in 
the  astonishing  design  of  conquering  the  large 
and  beautiful  island  of  Sicily  from  the  Saracens 
with  a  few  Norman  volunteers.  An  air  of  ro- 
mantic extravagance  breathes  over  all  the  enter- 
prises of  the  Normans  in  Italy ;  and,  even  if  we 
discard  the  incredible  tales  which  the  legends 
and  chronicles  of  the  times  have  preserved  of  the 
valo\u-  and  corporeal  strength  of  these  northern 
warriors,  enough  will  remain  in  the  authentic  re- 
sults of  their  expeditions  to  stagger  the  reason 
and  warm  the  imagination  with  attractive  visions 
of  chivalrous  achievemeni,.  .  .  .  We  are  assured 
that  300  Christian  knights  wese  the  greatest  num- 
J)er  which  Roger  could  for  many  years  bring  into 
the  field;  and  that  136  routed  a  prodigious  host 
of  Saracens  at  the  battle  of  Ceninuo.  .  .  .  But 
the  Saracens  were  embroiled  in  internal  discord, 
and  their  island  was  broken  up  into  numerous 
petty  states;  we  may,  therefore,  attribute  to 
their  dissensions  a  great  part  of  the  success 
wliicli  the  chroniclers  of  the  Normans  have  as- 
signed to  their  good  swords  alone.  Roger  had, 
however,  embarked  in  an  arduous  and  laborious 
undertaking,  which  it  required  the  unbending 
perseverance  and  patient  valour  of  thirty  years 
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[A.  I>.  1000-1000]  to  accomplisli.  .  .  .  At  IcnKtIi, 
nil  Sicily  l)owc'(i  to  liis  sway ;  Noriiiiin  Imrons 
were  infeiided  over  its  Hurfacc;  and  Roger,  witli 
tlie  title  of  gr(!ut  count,  hrhl  the  island  as  ii  fief 
of  liis  brother's  duchy." — G.  Proctor,  Jlint.  of 
Italy,  eh.  2,  ft.  2. 

Al.wi  IN:  E.  Gibbon,  DecUne  anil  Fall  of  the 
Uoman  Empire,  ch.  56. — J.  W.  Barlow,  Short 
Hint,  of  the  Nonntins  ill  South  Europe,  ch.  1-7. 

A.  b.  1056-1122. — Beginning  of  the  conflict 
of  the  Popes  with  the  Emperors. — Hildebrand 
and  Henry  IV. — The  War  of  Investitures. 
See  1»ai'.\(Y:  A.  D.  1056-1123;  and  Gek.MANY: 
A.  I).  9T:{-1123. 

A.  D.  1056-1x52.— The  rise  of  the  republican 
cities. — "Tlie  war  of  investitures,  wliicli  lasted 
more  than  sixty  years,  accomplished  the  dissolu- 
tion of  every  tie  between  the  different  members 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Civil  wars  have  at 
lca.st  this  a(l  vantage, —  that  they  force  the  rulers 
of  the  people  to  consult  the  wishes  of  their  sub- 
jects, oblige  them  to  gain  affections  which  con- 
stitute their  strength,  and  to  compensate,  by  the 
gninting  of  now  privileges,  the  services  which 
Uiey  require.  The  prelates,  nobles,  and  cities  of 
Italy  obeyed,  some  the  emperor,  others  the  pope ; 
not  from  a  blind  fear,  but  from  choice,  from 
affection,  from  conscience,  according  as  the  po- 
litical or  religious  sentiment  was  predominant 
in  each.  The  war  was  general,  but  everywhere 
waged  with  the  national  forces.  Every  city 
armed  its  militia,  which,  headed  by  the  magis- 
trates, attacked  the  neighbouring  nobles  or  towns 
of  a  contrary  party.  While  each  city  imagined 
it  was  fighting  either  for  the  pope  or  the  cm- 
jioror,  it  wiis  habitually  impelled  exclusively  by 
its  own  sentiments:  every  town  coneidered  itself 
as  a  whole,  as  an  independent  state,  which  had 
its  own  allies  and  enemies;  each  citizen  felt  an 
ardent  patriotism,  not  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
oi  for  the  empire,  but  for  his  own  city.  At  the 
period  when  either  kings  or  emperors  had 
granted  to  towns  the  right  of  raising  fortifica- 
tions, that  of  assembling  the  citizens  at  the  sound 
of  a  great  bell,  to  concert  t  jether  the  means  of 
their  common  defence,  had  been  also  conceded. 
This  meeting  of  all  the  men  of  the  state  capable 
of  l)earing  arms  was  called  a  parliament.  It 
as.sembleil  in  the  great  square,  and  elected 
annually  two  consuls,  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  at  home,  and  the  command  of 
the  army  abroad.  ,  .  .  The  parliament,  which 
named  the  consuls,  appointed  also  a  secret  coun- 
cil, called  a  Consilio  di  Credenza,  to  a.ssist  the 
government,  composed  of  a  few  members  taken 
from  each  division;  besides  a  grand  council  of 
the  people,  who  prepared  the  decisions  to  hv.  sub- 
mitted to  the  parliament.  ...  As  industry  had 
rapidly  increased,  and  had  preceded  lu.xury, — 
as  domestic  life  was  sober,  and  the  produce  of 
labour  considerable, —  wealth  had  greatly  aug- 
mented. The  citizens  allowed  themselves  no 
other  use  of  their  riches  than  that  of  defending 
or  embellishing  their  country.  It  was  from  the 
year  9(K)  to  the  year  1200  that  the  most  prodigi- 
ous works  were  undertaken  and  accomplished 
by  the  towns  of  Italy.  .  .  .  These  three  regener- 
ating centuries  gave  an  impulse  to  architecture, 
which  soon  awakened  the  other  fine  arts.  The 
republican  spirit  which  now  fermented  in  every 
city,  and  gave  to  each  of  them  constitutions  so 
wise,  magistrates  so  zealous,  and  citizens  so 
patriotic,  and  so  capable  of  groat  achievements, 


had  found  in  Italy  itself  tlie  models  which  liiwl 
contriliuted  to  its  formation.  The  war  of  in- 
vestitures had  given  wing  to  this  universal  spirit 
of  liberty  and  patriotism  in  all  the  municipalities 
of  Lombardy,  in  Piedmont,  Venetiiv,  Uomagna, 
and  Tuscany.  But  there  e.xisted  already  in  Italy 
other  free  cities.  .  .  .  Venice,  .  .  .  llavennu, 
.  .  .  Genoa,  .  .  .  Pisa,  .  .  .  Rome,  GaOt^i,  Na- 
ples, Amalti,  Bari,  were  either  never  conquered 
bv  the  Lombards,  or  in  subjection  too  short  a 
time  to  have  lost  their  ancient  walls,  and  the 
habit  of  guarding  them.  These  cities  served  as 
the  refuge  of  Roman  civilization.  .  .  .  Those 
cities  which  had  accumulated  the  most  wealth, 
whose  walls  inclosed  the  greatest  population,  at- 
tempted, from  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, to  secure  by  force  of  arms  the  obedience 
of  such  of  the  neighbouring  towns  as  did  not  ap- 
pear sulHciently  strong  to  resist  iliem,  ...  to 
force  them  into  a  perpetual  alliance,  so  as  to 
share  their  good  or  evil  fortune,  and  always 
place  their  armed  force  under  the  standard  of  the 
dominant  city.  .  .  .  Two  great  towns  in  the 
plains  of  Lombardy  surpassed  every  other  in 
power  and  wealth:  Milan,  which  habitually 
directed  the  party  of  the  church;  and  Pavia, 
which  directed  that  of  the  empire.  Botli  towns, 
however,  seem  to  have  changed  parties  during 
the  reigns  of  Lothario  III.  and  Conrad  XL,  who, 
from  the  year  1125  to  1152  placed  in  opposition 
the  two  houses  of  Guelphs  and  Qhibelines  in 
Germany.  .  .  .  Among  the  towns  of  Pietlmont, 
Turin  took  the  lead,  and  disputed  the  authority 
of  the  counts  of  Savoy,  who  called  themselves 
imperial  vicars  in  that  country.  .  .  .  The  family 
of  the  Veronese  marquises,  .  .  .  who  from  the 
time  of  the  Lombard  kings  had  to  defend  the 
frontier  against  the  Germans,  were  extinct;  and 
the  great  cities  of  Verona,  Padua,  Vicenza, 
Treviso,  and  Mantua,  nearly  e(iual  in  power, 
maintained  their  independence.  Bologna  held 
the  first  rank  among  the  towns  south  of  the  Po. 
.  .  .  Tuscany,  which  had  also  had  its  powerful 
marquises,  saw  their  family  become  extinct  with 
the  countess  Matilda,  the  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Gregory  VII.  Florence  had  since  riseu 
in  power,  destroyed  Fiesolo,  and  .  .  .  was  con- 
sidered the  head  of  the  Tuscan  l«ague ;  and  the 
more  so  that  Pisa  at  this  period  thought  only  of 
her  maritime  expeditions.  .  .  .  Such  was  the 
state  of  Italy,  when  the  Germanic  diet,  assembled 
at  Frankfort  in  1152,  conferred  the  crown  on 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  duke  of  Swabia,  and  of 
the  house  of  Ilohenstaufen." — .1.  C.  L.  de  Sis- 
mondi,  Ilist.  of  the  Italian  Republics,  ch.  1-2. 

Also  in:  E.  A.  Freeman,  Hid.  Geog.  of 
Europe,  ch.  8,  sect.  3.— W.  K.  Williams,  The 
Communes  of  lA»nhard>i  {Johns  Hopkins  Unit. 
Studies,  9th  series,  5-6).— II.  Tlallam,  The  Middle 
Af/es,  ch.  3,  pt.  1  {p.  1). — Europe  during  the  Mid- 
dl4i  Ages  (lAtrdner's  Cabinet  Cyclop.,  p.  1,  ch.  1). — 
See,  also,  Fi.ouknck:  12tii  Cp:ntuuy. 

A.  D.  1063.— Birth  of  Pisan  architecture. 
See  Pisa:  A.  D.  106;$-1293. 

A.  D.  1077-1 102.— Countess  Matilda's  dona- 
tion to  the  Holy  See.  See  Papacy:  A.  D. 
1077-1102. 

(Southern):  A.  D.  1081-1194.— Robert  Guis- 
card's  invasions  of  the  Eastern  Empire. — 
Union  of  Sicily  with  Apulia,  and  creation  of 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  or  Naples. 
— "  The  success  of  his  brother  [Bo^er,  in  Sicily 
—  see  above:  A.  D.  1000-1090]  furnished  another 
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spur  to  the  ambition  of  Robert  Guisoftrd.  Tak- 
ini?  mlvantftgc  of  a  dynastic  rcvolntion  at  Con- 
sliintinople,  he  and  liis  son  Boliemund  coi.inienced 
a  scries  of  invasions  of  the  Eastern  Empire  [see 
Byzantink  Empiuk:  A.  D.  1081-1085J  wliich 
only  ended  witli  liis  deatli.  Tiiese,  tliougli  un- 
successful in  tlieir  ultimate  result,  A/ere  inllucn- 
tial  causes  of  the  tirst  crusade,  and  deejjly 
affected  the  relations  of  East  and  West  for  years 
to  come.  Meanwhile  in  Sicily  Roger  liad  been 
succeeded  by  his  son  [Roger  II.],  and,  in  1127, 
this  lieir  of  tlie  destinies  oi  his  race  added  tlie 
dukedom  of  Apulia  to  that  of  Sicily,  obtained 
from  Pope  Anacletus  the  title  of  king,  and  finally 
established  the  Norman  kingdom  of  Naples  [also 
called  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies].  His 
character  is  thus  described  by  a  contemporary 
chronicler:  '  He  was  a  lover  of  justice  and  most 
severe  avenger  of  crime.  lie  abhorred  lying; 
did  everythmg  by  rule,  and  never  promised 
what  he  did  not  mean  to  perform.  He  never 
persecuted  his  private  enemies;  and  in  war  en- 
deavoured on  all  occasions  to  gain  his  point  with- 
out shedding  of  blood.  Justice  and  peace  were 
universally  observed  throughout  his  dominions.' 
During  his  reign  the  intercourse  between  England 
and  Sicily  was  close.  The  government  was  or- 
ganized on  principles  very  similar  to  that  of 
Kngland.  .  .  .  Under  his  wise  rule  and  that  of 
his  immediate  siiccessors,  the  south  of  Italy  and 
Sicily  enjoyed  a  transient  gleam  of  prosperity  and 
happiness.  Theirequal  and  tolerant  government, 
far  surpassing  anything  at  that  day  in  Europe, 
enabled  the  Saracen,  the  Greek,  and  the  Italian  to 
live  together  in  harmony  elsewhere  unknown. 
Trade  and  industry  flourished,  the  manufacture 
of  silk  enriched  the  inhabitants,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  was  at  peace  until  she  was  crushed 
under  the  iron  heel  of  a  Teutonic  conqueror. " — 
A.  H.  Johnson,  Tlie  Normans  in  Europe,  ch.  C. 

Also  in;  E.  A.  Freeman,  The  Normans  at 
Palermo  {lUstoricnl  Esmys,  'M  series). — J.  W. 
Barlow,  Short  Hist,  of  the  Normavis  in  Sotith 
Europe,  ch.  8-11. 

A.  D.  X096-11U2. — The  First  Crusades.  See 
Crusades;  A.  I).  1096-1099;  and  1101-U02. 

A.  D.  1 138.— The  accession  of  the  Hohen- 
staufens  to  the  Imperial  throne,  and  the  origin, 
in  Germany,  of  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  fac- 
tions.    SeeGKHMANY:  A.  1).  li:W-12G8. 

A.  D.  1154-1162.  —  The  first  and  second 
expeditions  of  Frederick  Barbarossa.  —  Fred- 
erick I.,  the  second  of  the  emperors  of  the 
Hohenstaufcn  line,  called  by  the  Italians  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa  (Redbeard),  was  elected  king  at 
Frankfort  in  March,  1152.  In  October,  1154,  lie 
crossed  the  Alps  and  entered  lU\\y  with  a  strong 
German  army,  having  two  purposes  in  view: 
1.  To  receive  the  imperial  crown,  from  the  hands 
of  the  Pope,  and  to  place  on  his  own  Iicad,  at 
Pavia,  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  or  Italy.  2. 
To  reduce  to  order  and  submission  the  rising 
city-republics  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  wliich 
had  been  growing  rapidly  in  independence  and 
power  during  the  last  four  troubled  imperial 
reigns.  At  Roncaglia,  he  held  the  diet  of  the 
kingdom,  and  listened  to  many  complaints,  es- 
pecially ugain.st  Milan,  which  had  undoubtedly 
oppressed  the  weaker  towns  of  its  neighbourhood 
and  abused  its  strength.  Then  he  moved 
through  the  country,  making  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  affairs,  and  giving  a  taste  of  his  temper 
by  burning  the  villages  which  failed  to  supply 


provisions  to  his  troops  with  satisfactory  promp- 
tiiude.  At  Tortona  '.,  ordered  the  iiibabit4ints 
to  renounce  their  alliance  witli  the  Milanese. 
They  refused,  and  endured  in  ;he  upper  portion 
of  the  city  a  siege  of  two  months.  Forced  by 
want  of  water  to  surrender,  at  last,  they  were 
permitted  to  go  free,  but  their  town  was  sacked 
and  burned.  Asti,  Cliieri,  Rosate,  and  other 
places  of  more  or  less  importance,  were  de- 
stroyed. Frederick  did  not  venture  yet  to  at- 
tack Milan,  but  proceeded  to  Rome,  demanding 
the  imperial  crown.  The  pope  (Adria'i  IV.) 
and  the  Romans  were  alike  distrustful  <..  him, 
and  he  was  not  permitted  to  bring  his  army  into 
the  city.  After  no  little  wrangling  over  cere- 
monious details,  and  after  being  compelled  to 
leiul  the  liorse  and  to  hold  the  stirrup  of  the 
hauglitT  pontiff,  Barbarossa  was  linally  crowned 
at  St.  Peter's,  in  the  Vatican  suburb.  The  Ro- 
mans attempted  to  interrupt  the  coronation,  and 
a  terrible  tumult  occurred  in  which  a  thousand 
of  the  citizens  were  slain.  But  the  Germans 
made  no  attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  city. 
On  the  contrary,  they  withdrew  with  haste,  and 
the  emperor  led  his  army  back  to  Germany, 
burning  Spoleto  on  the  way,  because  it  failed  in 
submissivencs.^,  and  marking  a  wide  track  of  ruin 
and  desolation  through  Italy  as  he  went.  This 
was  in  the  summer  of  1155.  Three  years  passed, 
during  wiiich  the  Italian  cities  grew  more  deter- 
mined in  their  independence,  the  emperor  and 
his  German  subjects  more  bitter  in  hostility  to 
them,  and  the  pope  and  the  emperor  more  an- 
tagonistic in  their  ambitions.  In  1158  Frederick 
le(l  a  second  expedition  into  Italy,  especially  de- 
termined to  make  an  end  of  the  contumacy  of 
Milan.  He  began  operations  by  creating  a  desert 
of  blackened  country  around  the  offeniling  city, 
being  resolved  to  reduce  it  by  famine.  Media- 
tors, however,  appeared,  who  brought  about  a 
treaty  of  pacitication,  which  interrupted  hostili- 
ties for  a  few  weeks.  Then  the  Milanese  found 
occasion  to  accuse  tlie  emperor  of  a  treacherous 
violation  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  again  took 
up  arms.  The  war  was  now  to  the  death.  But, 
before  settling  to  the  siege  of  Milan,  Frederick 
gave  himself  the  pleasure,  first,  of  reducing  the 
lesser  city  of  Crema,  which  continued  to  be 
faithful  among  the  allies  of  the  Milanese.  He 
held  some  children  of  the  town  in  his  hands,  as 
hostages,  and  he  bound  them  to  i!ie  towers  which 
he  moved  against  the  walls,  compelling  the 
wretched  citizens  to  kill  their  own  offspring  in 
the  act  of  their  self-defense.  By  such  atrocities 
as  this,  Crema  was  taken,  at  the  end  '>f  seven 
months,  and  destroyed.  Then  Jlilaii  was  as- 
sailed and  beleaguered,  hara.ssed  and  blockaded, 
until,  at  the  beginning  of  JIarch,  1102.  the 
starved  inhabiUints  gave  up  their  town.  Fred- 
erick ordered  the  doomed  city  "  to  be  completely 
evacuated,  so  that  there  should  not  be  left  in  it 
a  single  living  being.  On  the  25th  of  JIarch, 
he  summoned  the  militias  of  the  rival  and  Gliibe- 
line  cities,  and  gave  them  orders  to  rase  to  the 
earth  the  houses  as  well  as  the  walls  of  tlie  town, 
so  as  not  to  leave  one  stone  up<m  another.  Thos<? 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Jlilan  wiiom  their  poverty, 
labour  and  industry'  attached  to  the  soil,  were  di- 
vided into  four  open  villages,  built  at  a  ilistancc; 
of  at  least  two  miles  from  the  walls  of  their  for- 
mer city.  Others  sought  hospitality  in  the 
neighbouring  towns  of  Italy.  .  .  .  Their  suffer- 
ings, the  extent  of  their  sacrifices,  the  recollection 
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of  flicir  valour,  nnd  the  cxniniJo  of  their 
nol)lc  scnliiiifiits,  nm(i(^  prosclyti-s  to  the  ciiuse 
of  lilHTty  ill  every  eitv  into  wliich  tliey  were 
rec«'ive<l."  Meantime  t^redericli  IJurbiirossa  re- 
turned to  Germany,  with  h.s  fame  as  a  puissant 
nionareh  luueh  augmented. — J.  C.  L.  de  Sis- 
niondi,  Ilixt.  ofthf  ItaUan  liepnhlipg,  ch.  2. 

Ai.Ho  in:  U.  Haizani,  The  Pojm'S  and  the  Ho- 
lirnxtivifei),  rh.  ^-Ty—G.  B.  Testa.  IIM.  of  the  War 
of  Fredin'rk  J.  nudiiiKt  the  Coinminien  of  Lorn- 
hnrdy,  lik.  1-6. — E.  A.  Freeman,  Frederiek  the 
First,  h'iiif/  of  Jtidi/  {/fixti>ririil  Kkkoi/s,  \><t  i<erit\i). 

A.  D.  1163-1164. — Third  visitation  of  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa. — The  rival  Popes. — Freder- 
ick Harharnssa  entered  Italy  for  the  tiiird  time 
in  IKi;},  without  an  army,  but  imposingly  es- 
corted by  his  Oennan  nobles.  He  imagined  that 
the  country  had  been  terrorized  sufliciently  by 
the  savage  measures  of  his  previous  visitation  to 
need  no  more  military  rei)re.ssion.  But  he  fomid 
the  Lombard  cities  undismayed  in  the  assertion 
of  their  rights,  and  drawing  together  in  unions 
which  had  never  l)een  possible  among  them  be- 
fore. The  hostility  of  his  relations  with  the 
Papacy  and  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Church 
gave  encouragement  to  poluical  revolt.  His 
(juarrel  with  Pope  Hadrian  had  been  ended  by 
the  death  of  the  latter,  in  115!),  but  only  to  give 
rise  to  new  and  more  disturbing  contentions  It 
had  grown  so  bitter  before  Hadrian  die<l  th  it  the 
Pope  liad  allied  himself  by  treaty  Avith  idilan, 
Crema,  and  other  cities  resisting  Frederiok,  and 
had  i)romiscd  to  excommunicate  the  emperor 
within  forty  days.  Sudden  death  frustrated  the 
oombi.naticm.  At  the  election  of  Hadrian's  suc- 
cessor there  was  a  struggle  of  factions,  each  de- 
tennined  to  put  its  representative  in  the  papal 
chair,  and  each  claiming  success.  Two  rival 
popes  were  proclaimed  and  consecnited,  one 
inider  the  name  of  Alexander  III.,  the  other  as 
Victor  IV.  Frederick  recognized  the  latter.who 
made  himself  the  emperor's  creature.  The  greater 
l)art  of  Christendom  soon  gave  its  recognition  to 
the  former,  although  he  had  been  driven  to  tidie 
refuge  in  France.  Pope  Alexander  excommuni- 
0,'ited  Frederick  and  Frederick's  pope,  and  Pope 
Victor  retorted  like  anathemas.  Whether  the 
curses  of  Alexander  v.ere  more  effectual,  or  for 
other  reasons,  the  authority  of  Victor  dwindled, 
and  he  himself  presen'  ly  died  (April  1164),  while 
Frederick  was  making  his  third  inspection  of 
affairs  in  Italy.  The  emperor  "ound  it  im- 
possible to  execute  his  unbending  will  without 
an  army.  Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua,  and  Trevlso 
held  a  congress  and  openly  associated  themselves 
for  common  defense.  Frederick  attempted  to 
make  use  of  the  militia  forces  of  Pavia,  Cremona, 
and  other  Ghibellinc  towns  against  them;  but  he 
found  even  these  citizen-soldiers  so  mutinous 
witli  disaffection  that  he  dared  not  pursue  the 
luidertaking.  lie  returned  to  Germanjf  for  an 
army  more  in  sympathy  with  his  obstmate  de- 
signs against  Italian  liberty. — V.  Balzani,  The 
Popes  and  the  llohenstaufeii,  ch.  4-5. 

Also  in:  II.  H.  Milman, //?'.v^  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity,  hk.  8,  ch  7-8.— G.  B.  Testa,  Hist,  of  the 
War  of  Fredcnek  I.  against  the  Commvnes  of 
lyomlmrdy,  hk.  7. 

A.  D.  1 166-1 167.— The  fourth  expedition  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa.— The  League  ot  Lorn- 
bardy.— "  When  Frederick,  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, 1166,  descended  the  mountains  of  the 
Grisons  to  enter  Italy  [for  the  fourth  time]  by 


the  territory  of  Brescia,  he  marched  his  army 
directlj-  to  Lodi,  without  permitting  any  act  of 
hostility  on  the  way.  At  Lodi,  he  assembled, 
tov.ards  the  end  of  November,  a  diet  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  at  which  he  promised  the 
Lond)ard8  to  redress  the  grievances  occasioned 
by  tlie  abuses  of  power  by  his  podestas,  and  to 
respect  their  just  liberties;  he  was  desirous  of 
separating  their  cause  from  that  of  the  pope  and 
the  king  of  Sicily;  and  to  give  greater  weight 
to  his  negotiation,  he  marclied  his  army  into 
central  Italy.  .  .  .  The  towns  of  the  Veronese 
marches,  seeing  the  emperor  and  his  army  pa.ss 
without  daring  to  attack  them,  became  bolder: 
they  assembled  a  new  diet,  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  at  the  convent  of  Pontida,  between  Milan 
and  Bergamo.  The  consuls  of  Cremona,  of  Ber- 
gamo, of  Brescia,  of  JIuntua  and  Ferrara  met 
there  and  joined  those  of  the  marclK's.  The 
union  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  for  the 
conunon  liberty,  was  hailed  with  universal  joy. 
The  deputies  of  tlu;  Cremoncse,  who  had  lent 
their  aid  to  the  destruction  of  Milan,  seconded 
those  of  the  Milanese  villages  in  imploring  aid 
of  the  confederated  towns  to  rebuijd  the  city  of 
Jlilan.  This  confederation  was  called  the  League 
of  Lombardy.  The  consuls  took  the  oath,  and 
their  constituents  afterwards  repeated  it,  thjt 
every  Lombard  should  unite  for  the  recovery  of 
the  common  liberty;  that  the  league  for  this 
jiurpose  should  last  twenty  years;  and,  tinally, 
that  they  shoidd  aid  each  other  in  repairing  in 
comnwrn  any  damage  experienced  in  this  sacred 
cause,  by  any  one  member  of  the  confederation : 
extending  even  to  the  past  this  contract  for  re- 
ciprocal security,  the  league  resolved  to  rebuild 
31ilan.  The  militias  of  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Cre- 
mona. Mantua,  Verona,  and  Treviso,  arrived 
the  27th  of  April,  1167,  on  the  ground  covered 
by  the  ruins  of  this  great  city.  They  appor- 
tioned among  themselves  the  labour  of  restoring 
the  inclosing  walls;  all  the  Milanese  of  the  four 
villages,  as  well  as  those  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  'iiore  distant  towns,  came  in  crowds  to 
take  part  in  this  pious  work ;  and  in  a  few  weeks 
the  new-grown  city  was  in  a  state  to  repel  the 
insults  of  its  enemies.  Lodi  was  soon  afterwards 
compelled,  by  force  of  arms,  to  take  the  oath  to 
the  league;  while  the  towns  of  Venice,  Placen- 
tia,  Parma,  Mcidena,  and  Bologna  voluntarily 
and  gladly  joined  the  association." — J.  C.  L.  de 
Sismondi,  /list,  of  the  Italian  liepvhlics,  ch.  2. — 
Meantime  Frederick  Barbarossa  had  made  him- 
self master  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  Roman 
citizens  had  boldly  ventured  out  to  meet  his 
German  army  and  its  allies  on  the  Tusculan  hills 
and  had  suffered  a  frightful  defeat.  Then  some 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  Leonine  City  were  car- 
ried by  assault  and  the  castellated  church  of  St. 
Peter's  was  entered  with  ax  and  sv/ord.  Two 
German  archbishops  were  among  the  leaders  of 
the  force  which  took  the  altars  of  the  temple  by 
storm  and  which  polluted  its  floors  with  blood. 
Frederick's  new  anti-jwpe.  Paschal  III.,  succes- 
sor to  Victor  IV.,  was  now  enthroned,  and  the 
empress  was  formally  crowned  in  the  apostolic 
basilica.  Pope  Alexander,  who  had  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  city  withdrew,  and  the  victorious 
emperor  appeared  to  have  the  great  objects  of 
his  burning  ambition  within  his  grasp.  "Des- 
tiny willed  otherwise.  It  was  now  August ;  the 
sun  was  burning  the  arid  Campagna  and  op- 
pressing the  weary  German  troops.     A  slight 
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rain  caiiio  to  refresh  them,  but  the  following  day 
sudden  dcstrut'tion  fell  upon  the  camp.  Deadly 
fever  attaekinl  the  army  with  terrible  violenee 
and  reduced  it  daily.  The  men  fell  in  heaps, 
and  when  strueii  down  in  the  morning  were'dcad 
by  night.  The  disease  took  stronger  hold  owing 
to  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  army  and  the 
idea  of  divine  vengeance,  for  the  soldiers  remem- 
bered in  terror  tiie  i)rofanation  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  they  felt  the  keen  edge  of  the  destroying 
angel's  sword.  Decimated,  dismayed,  demor- 
alised, the  imperial  army  was  liopelessly  de- 
feated, and  Frederick  was  compelled  to  strike 
his  tents  and  tly  l)efore  the  invisible  destroyer. 
.  .  .  The  tlower  of  his  troops  lay  unburied  in 
the  furrows,  and  with  difliculty  could  he  manage 
to  carry  back  to  their  native  land  the  bodies  of 
his  noblest  and  trustiest  knights.  Never  p<  r 
Laps  before  had  Frederick  given  proofs  of  suci 
unshaken  strength  of  mind.  ...  He  returned 
to  Germany  alone  and  almost  a  fugitive,  his 
bravest  knights  dead,  his  army  destroyed,  and 
leaving  behiml  him  a  whole  nation  of  proud  and 
watchful  enemies.  He  returned  alone,  but  his 
spirit  was  undaunted  and  dreamt  of  future  vic- 
tory and  of  linal  revenge." — U,  Balzani,  T/ie 
Popes  and  the  Jlohemtaufeii,  ch.  5. 

Also  in:  J.  Miley,  llist.  of  the  Papal  States, 
hk.  6,  ch.  3. — II.  H.  Alilman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, hk.  8,  ch.  10.— G.  B.  Testa,  Hist,  of  the 
War  of  Frederick  I.,  bk.  8-9. 

A.  D.  1 174-1 183. — The  last  expedition  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa. — The  Battle  of  Legna- 
no,  and  the  Peace  of  Constance. — It  was  not 
until  1174  —  seven  years  after  his  flight  from 
the  Roman  pestilence  —  tliat  Barbarossa  was 
able  to  return  to  Italy  and  resume  his  struggle 
with  Pope  Alexander  and  the  Lombard  cities. 
He  had  been  detained  by  troubles  in  Germany  — 
the  growing  quarrel  with  his  most  powerful 
vassal,  Henry  the  Lion,  of  Sa.xony,  more  par- 
ticularly. Meantime,  the  League  of  the  Lombard 
cities  had  spread  and  gained  strength,  and  Pope 
Alexander  III.  was  in  active  co-operation  with 
it.  To  better  fortify  the  frontiers  of  Lombanly, 
the  League  had  built  a  strong  new  city,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Tanaro  and  Bormida,  had  given 
it  an  immediate  population  of  15,000  people  and 
had  named  it  Alessandria,  after  the  Pope.  "The 
Emperor,  whose  arrival  in  Ita'/  was  urgently 
implored,  was  retained  in  Germany  by  his  mis- 
trust of  Henry  the  Lion,  who,  in  order  to  furnish 
himself  with  a  pretext  for  refusing  his  assistance 
in  the  intended  campaign  without  coming  to  an 
open  breach,  (mdertcMik  a  pilgrimage  to  .Jerusa- 
lem, A.  D.  1171 ;  whence,  after  performing  his 
devotions  at  the  holy  sepulchre,  without  unsheath- 
ing his  sword  in  its  defence,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country.  ...  At  length,  in  1174,  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa  persuaded  the  sullen  duke  to 
perform  his  duty  in  the  field,  and  for  the  fourth 
time  [with  an  army]  crossed  the  Alps.  A  terri- 
ble revenge  was  taken  upon  Susa,  whi  jli  was 
burnt  to  the  ground.  Alexandria  [Ales  jindria] 
withstood  the  siege.  The  military  scieiice  of  the 
age,  every  'ru.se  de  guerre,' was  cxli.uisted  by 
both  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged,  and  the 
whole  of  the  winter  was  fruitlessly  expended 
without  any  signal  success  on  either  side.  The 
Lombard  league  meanwhile  asseinbled  an  im- 
mense army  in  order  to  oppose  Frederick  in  the 
open  field,  whilst  treason  threatened  him  on 
another  side.  .  .  .  Henry  also  at  length  acted 


with  open  dislo3Milty,  and  declare<l  to  the  cm- 
jxTor,  wiio  lay  sick  at  Chiavenna,  on  the  lake  of 
Como,  ills  intention  of  abandoiung  him;  and, 
unshaken  by  Frederick's  exhortation  in  the  name 
of  duty  and  honour  to  renounce  his  perfidious 
plans,  otTered  to  provide  him  with  money  on  con- 
dition of  receiving  considerable  additions  to  his 
power  in  Germany,  and  the  free  imperial  town 
of  Goslar  in  gift.  .  .  .  Frederick,  reduced  to  tlu; 
alternative,'  of  either  following  Ids  insolent  vassal, 
or  of  exposing  himself  and  his  weakened  forces 
to  total  destruction  by  remaining  in  his  presiuil 
position,  courageously  resolved  to  abio  ;  the  haz- 
ard, and  to  await  the  arrival  of  fresh  reinforce- 
ments from  Germany;  the  Lond)ards,  however, 
saw  their  advantage,  and  attacked  him  at  Leg- 
nano,  on  the  '^^th  of  May,  1176.  The  Swabians 
(the  southern  Germans  still  remaining  true  to 
their  allegiance)  fought  with  all  the  courage  of 
despair,  but  Borth  dd  von  Zilhringen  was  taken 
prisoner,  the  emperor's  horse  fell  in  the  thickest 
of  the  figh',  his  banner  was  won  by  the  'Legion 
of  Death,'  a  cbosen  Lombard  troop,  and  he  was 
given  up  as  dead.  He  escaped  almost  by  a 
miracle,  whilst  his  little  army  was  entirely  over- 
whelnK  1. " — W.  Menzel,  Hist,  of  Germany,  ch. 
151. — Alter  the  disastrous  battle  of  Legnano, 
Frc^deric  "  was  at  length  persuaded,  through  the 
mediation  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  to  consent 
to  a  truce  of  six  3  ears,  the  provisional  terms  of 
which  were  all  favourable  to  the  league.  .  .  . 
At  the  expiration  of  the  truce  Frederic's  anxiety 
to  sec: ire  the  crown  for  his  son  overcame  his 
pride,  and  the  famous  Peace  of  Constance  [A.  D. 
1183]  established  the  Lombard  reiuiblics  in  real 
independence.  By  the  treaty  of  Constance  the 
cities  were  maintained  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  regalian  rights,  whether  within  their  walls  or 
in  their  district,  which  they  could  claim  by 
usage.  Those  of  levying  war,  of  erecting  forti- 
fications, and  of  administering  civil  and  criminal 
justice,  were  speciall}'  mentioned.  The  nomina- 
tion of  their  consuls,  or  other  magistrates,  was 
left  absolutely  to  the  citizens;  but  they  were  to 
receive  the  investiture  of  their  office  from  an 
imperial  le.^ate.  The  cus'dnary  tributes  of  pro- 
vision during  the  emperor's  residence  in  Italy 
were  preserved;  and  he  was  authorized  to  ap- 
point in  every  city  a  judge  of  appeal  in  civil 
causes.  The  Lombp  d  league  was  confirmed, 
and  the  cities  were  pe/mitted  to  renew  it  at  their 
own  discretion;  but  th?y  were  to  take  every  ten 
years  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor.  This 
just  compact  preserved,  along  with  every  security 
ifor  the  liberties  and  welfare  of  the  cities,  is 
much  of  the  imperial  prerogatives  as  could  be 
exercised  by  a  foreign  sovereign  consistently  with 
the  people's  happiness.  .  .  .  The  Peace  of  Con- 
stance presented  a  noble  opportunity  to  the 
Lombards  of  estalilishing  a  permanent  federal 
union  of  small  republics.  .  .  .  But  dark,  long- 
cherished  hatreds,  and  that  implacable  vindictive- 
ncss  which,  at  least  in  former  ages,  distinguished 
the  private  manners  of  Italy,  deformed  her 
national  character.  .  .  .  For  revenge  she  threw 
away  he  pearl  of  great  price,  and  sacrificed 
even  tiK  recollection  of  that  liberty  which  had 
stalked  Imc  a  majestic  spirit  among  the  ruins  of 
Milan."— II.  Ilallam,  The  Middle  Ages,  ch.  3,  pt. 

1  ("■  1). 

Also  in:  U.  Balzani,  The  Poises  and  the  Hohen- 
staufen.  ch.  6.— G.  B.  Testa.  Hist,  of  the  War  of 
Frederick  I.  ,bk.  10. — See,  also,  Vknick:  A.D.  1177. 
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A.  D.  1183-1250.— Frederick  II.  and  the  end 
of  the  Hohenstaufen  struggles.  —  .Vltcrtlic  .set 
tlctiHiit  (if  tlic  I'caccof  ('oiiHtaiicc,  Frtdcrick  IJar- 
haroHsii  iimdi'  iii>  furtlK^r  iiltciiipt  li»  (U-slroy  tlie 
now  well  established  liberties  of  the  north  Ital- 
ian cities.  On  the  contrary,  Ik?  devoted  himself, 
with  considerable  success,  to  tlie  refraining  of 
their  coiilldence  and  ^ood  will,  us  ajfaiiist  the 
papacy,  witli  whicii  his  relations  were  not  im- 
pr(»ve('l.  In  soutliern  Italy,  he  ac(|uired  an  im- 
portant footing  by  \\u'  marriage  of  his  son  Henry 
(already  crowned  King  of  Home,  us  Ilenrv  VI.), 
to  Constance,  the  sole  heiress  of  tlu;  Norman 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Soon  after  which 
he  went  crusading  to  the  Holy  Lund,  and  per- 
ished in  Asia  .Minor  (A.  I).  1100).  His  son  and 
Huccessor,  Henry  VI.,  who  8"rvived  him  but 
seven  years,  was  occupied  so  mu'-h  in  securing 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  uireiwly  fallen  to 
liis  wife  (11!)4)  by  the  deuth  of  the  last  of  the 
Norman  kings,  that  he  had  little  time  to  trouble 
the  peace  of  Lomburdy  or  Germany.  lie  was 
one  of  the  meanest  of  Kings,  faithless  and  cold- 
bhxMled,  —  brutJil  to  the  Normans  of  the  Sicilies 
and  contemjjtiblc  in  his  treatment  of  the  Englisli 
King  Richard,  when  Ins  vassid  of  Austria  made 
a  chance  captive  of  the  lion-hearted  prince.  He 
died  in  1197,  leaving  as  his  heir  a  scm  but  four 
vcars  old  —  the  Frederick  II.  of  later  years. 
There  was  war  at  once.  Two  rival  kings  wert^ 
elected  in  Germany,  by  the  two  factions,  Guelf 
and  (ihibelline.  'Hie  ne.\t  year,  one  of  them, 
Philip  I.,  the  (Jhibelline,  a  younger  son  of  Fred- 
crick  IJarl)arossa,  was  assassinated ;  the  other, 
Otho  IV.,  a  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  was  recog- 
nized by  his  opponents,  and  went  to  Home  to 
claim  the  imperial  crown.  He  received  it,  but 
soon  (juarrelled,  as  all  his  predecessors  had  done, 
with  the  pope  (the  great  pope  Innocent  III.  being 
now  on  the  throne),  and,  Guelf  as  he  was,  began 
to  put  him.self  in  alliance  with  the  Ghibellinesof 
Italy.  IMeuntime,  the  boy  Frederick  had  be- 
come king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  by  the  death  of  his 
mother,  and  Pope  Innocent  was  his  guardian. 
He  was  now  brought  forward  by  the  latter  as  a 
claimant  of  the  Germanic  crown,  against  Otho, 
and  was  .sent  into  Germany  to  maintain  his  claim. 
The  civil  war  which  followed  was  practically 
ended  by  the  battle  of  Bouvines  (July  27,  1214 
— see  Bouvines)  in  wliich  Otho's  cause  was  lost. 
Four  years  after,  the  latter  died,  and  Fnulerick 
reigned  in  Germany,  lUily  and  tlie  Two  Sicilies, 
■witliout  a  rival,  holding  the  three  separate  crowns 
for  five  years  before  he  received  the  imperial 
crown,  in  1220.  Meantime  Innocent  III.  died, 
and  Frederick  became  involved,  even  more 
bitterly  than  his  father  or  his  grandfather  had 
been,  in  quarrels  witli  the  succeeiling  popes.  He 
was  a  man  far  beyond  his  age  in  intellectual  in- 
dependence (see  Geum.\nv:  A.  D.  1138-1268)  and 
freedom  from  superstitious  servility  to  the  priest- 
hood. His  tastes  were  cultivated,  his  uccom- 
l)lishments  were  many.  He  welcomed  the  rc- 
tinements  which  Europe  at  that  time  could 
borrow  from  the  Saracens,  and  his  court  was  one 
of  gaiety  and  splendor.  His  pupal  enemies  e.\- 
ecratcd  him  as  u  heretic,  a  blasphemer  and  an 
"apocalyptic  besist."  His  greatest  originul  of- 
fenses had  grown  out  of  two  promises  whicli  he 
made  in  his  youth :  1.  To  lead  u,  crusade  for  the 
recovery  of  Jerusalem,  —  which  he  was  slow  in 
fulfilling;  2.  To  resign  his  Italian  possessions  to 
liis  son,  retaining  only  the  sovereignty  of  Ger- 


many for  himself,  —  which  promise  he  did  not 
fullil  at  all.  The  war  of  the  Church  against  him 
was  iin))lacable,  and  he  was  under  its  ban  when 
he  died.  The  pope  even  pursued  him  with 
maledictions  when  lu'weiit,  at  last,  upon  his  (-ru- 
sade,  in  122H,  and  when  he  ilid,  by  negotiations. 
fre(!  Jerusalem  for  a  time  from  the  .Moslems 
(see  CiUH.VDKs:  A.  1).  121(1-1229).  He  was  in- 
volved, moreover,  in  conlliets  with  the  Lombard 
cities  (see  Fkdkii.vi,  Goveiin.mknt:  Mkdi.kvai, 
LEAfitiK)  which  tlie  papacy  encouraged  and 
stimulated,  and,  in  1230,  he  won  a  great  victory 
over  the  League,  at  Cortenuova,  capturing  the 
famous  "  Carroccio  "  of  the  Milanese  and  send- 
ing it  as  a  gift  to  the  Roman  Senate.  But,  at- 
temftting  to  use  his  victory  too  inflexibly,  he  lost 
the  fruits  of  it,  and  all  his  later  years  were 
years  of  trouble  and  disastrous  war  —  disastrous 
to  Italy  und  to  liimself.  He  died  on  the  13th  of 
December  12.'j0.  "(^ut  of  the  long  array  of  the 
Germanic  successors  of  Charles,  he  [Frederick 
II.]  is,  with  Otto  HI.,  the  only  one  who  comes  be- 
fore us  with  u  genius  und  a  frame  of  character 
that  are  not  those  of  a  Northern  or  a  Teuton. 
There  dwelt  in  him,  it  is  true,  all  the  energy  and 
knightly  valour  of  his  father  Henry  and  his 
grandfather  Burbarossa.  But  along  with  these, 
and  changing  their  direction,  were  other  gifts, 
inherited  perliaps  from  his  Italian  mother  and 
fostered  by  his  education  imong  the  orunge- 
groves    of    Palermo — u  of     lu.xury  und 

beuuty,  an  intellect  refine. ,.  lOilc,  philosophical. 
Through  the  mist  of  Cxii'^y  und  fable  it  is  but 
dimly  that  the  truth  of  i'r  man  can  be  discerned, 
and  the  outline.''  that  appear  serve  to  quicken 
rather  than  appease  the  cur'  isity  with  which  we 
regard  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  personages 
in  history.  A  sensualist,  yet  also  a  warrior  und 
u  politician;  a  profound  lawgiver  and  an  iinpas- 
sioned  poet ;  in  his  youth  fired  by  crusading  fer- 
vour, in  later  life  i)ersecuting  heretics  while 
himself  accused  of  blasphemy  and  unbelief;  of 
winning  manners  and  ardently  beloved  by  his  fol- 
lowers, but  with  the  stain  of  more  than  one  cruel 
deed  upon  his  name,  he  was  the  marvel  of  his 
own  generation,  and  succeeding  ages  looked  back 
with  awe,  not  uumingled  with  pity,  upon  the  in- 
scrutable figure  of  the  last  Emperor  who  had 
braved  all  the  terrors  of  the  Church  and  died  be- 
neath her  ban,  the  last  who  hud  ruled  from  the 
sands  of  the  ocean  to  the  shores  of  the  Sicilian 
sea.  But  while  they  pitied  they  condemned. 
The  undying  hatred  of  tlie  Papacy  threw  round 
his  memory  a  lurid  light;  him  und  him  ulone  of 
ull  the  imperial  line,  Dante,  the  worshipper  of  the 
Empire,  must  perforce  deliver  to  the  Hames  of 
hell." — J.  Bryce,  T?ie IloUf  Roman  Empire,  ch.  13. 
—  'The  Emperor  Frederick  was  a  poet  who 
could  not  only  celebrate  the  charms  of  his  sov- 
ereign lady,  '  the  flower  of  ull  flowers,  the  rose 
of  May,'  but  could  also  exhibit  his  appreciation 
for  the  beauties  of  nature.  .  .  .  Frederick  also 
delighted  in  sculpture,  painting,  and  architec- 
ture. .  .  .  Under  his  fostering  influence  every 
branch  of  learning  was  sturting  into  life  after 
the  slumber  of  ages.  Frederick's  age  can  only 
be  compared  to  that  glorious  era  of  tlie  Renais- 
sance, when  the  sun  of  learning,  no  longer  shorn 
of  bis  beams,  poured  a  flood  of  light  over  the 
dark  places  of  Europe.  Frederick  was  not  only 
distinguished  for  his  love  of  polite  literature, 
but  also  for  his  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  scien- 
tific knowledge.     Uc  was  himself  an  author  on 
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mcMlicHl  subjcclH.  He  wiis  ii  >;rciit  ])iitntii  of 
imtiiriil  history.  lie  iiHcd  liis  friciidly  rtliitioii.s 
with  f'UHlcni  ki!i(j;Hto  form  ti  colli'ctioiiof  uninmls 
not  often  seen  in  Kiiropo  —  tlu'  elephant,  ciiniel, 
fllrafTe,  and  eanielopurd.  He  also  wrote  a  trea- 
tise on  Jlawking,  which  \h  still  eited  with  respect. 
lie  elasbiHea  birds,  and  treats  generally  of  their 
habits.  .  .  .  But  poetry  and  science  were  very  fur 
from  occupyini;  all  the  thoughts  of  this  distin- 
guished monarch.  His  great  concern  was  the 
internal  regulation  of  the  kingdom  committed 
to  his  charge.  His  code  in  Sitaly  and  Naples 
was  franiecl  with  the  special  view  of  securing 
e(jual  rights  to  all  classes  of  .his  subjects,  and  of 
delivering  them  from  the  yoke  of  the  fetidal  op- 
pressor. He  stripped  the  nobles  and  prelates  of 
their  jurisdiction  in  criminal  ca8<^8.  He  also  de- 
creed that  any  count  or  baron,  carrying  on  war 
on  his  own  account,  slioidd  lose  his  head  and  his 

Soods.  These  were  amazing  strides  in  the  right 
irection,  but  the  former  was  (juite  unprece- 
dented in  feudal  kingdoms.  >Iany  justiciaries 
were  appointed  throughout  the*  kingdom.  No 
one  might  hold  this  ollice  without  the  authorisa- 
tion of  the  crown.  He  strove  to  make  his 
ofticials  as  righteous  as  he  was  himself.  He 
himself  came  before  his  courts.  So  great  was 
his  love  of  justice,  that  he  would  rather  lose 
his  cause  than  win  it  if  he  were  in  the  wrong. 
No  advocates  were  allowed  to  practise  without 
an  e.xamination  by  tlie  ju<licial  bench.  They 
were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  that  they  woidd 
allege  nothing  against  their  conscience.  The 
court  furnished  widows,  orphans,  and  the  poor 
with  champions  free  of  expense.  The  law,  by 
which  it  was  guided,  endeavoured  to  secure  an 
even  handed  administration  of  justice." — A.  B. 
Pennington,  The  Emperor  Fralerirk  II.  (Itot/dl 
Ilixt.  8(ic.,  Trans.,  new  scrieii,  r.  1). — Although 
arbitrary  and  despotic  in  teiTiper,  the  political 
intelligence  of  Frederick  led  him  to  practical 
ideas  of  government  whicli  were  extraordinarily 
liiieral  for  his  age.  In  his  Sicilian  kingdom 
"  the  towns  were  shorn  to  a  great  extent  of  their 
local  privileges,  but  were  taught  to  unite  tlieir 
strength  for  the  common  good.  Twice,  at 
least,  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  in  1332  and 
in  1240,  Frederick  summoned  their  deputies  to 
a  conference  or  Parliament,  '  for  the  weal  of 
the  Kingdom  and  the  general  advantage  of 
the  State.'  Forty-seven  cities,  all  belonging  to 
the  Imperial  domain,  sent  two  deputies  each 
to  the  Assembly  convoked,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Solemn  Courts  held  by  the 
Sovereign  and  his  Barons  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
vising charters,  enacting  Constitutions,  and  reg- 
ulating the  government.  We  should  be  mistaken 
insupposing  that  the  Sicilian  Parliament  enjoyed 
much  of  the  power  implied  by  the  name.  There 
is  no  trace  of  any  clamour  against  grievances,  of 
any  complaints  against  officials,  or  of  any  refusal 
to  grant  supplies.  The  only  function  of  the  dep- 
uties summoned  seems  to  have  been  the  assessing 
of  the  public  burdens.  The  Emperor  demanded 
a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  the  deputies, 
meekly  complying,  regulated  the  ways  and 
means  of  raising  it.  'Send  your  messengers,' 
thus  runs  the  writ,  '  to  see  the  Serenity  of  our 
face  on  your  behalf,  and  to  bring  you  back  our 
will.'  Later  in  the  century,  the  Assembly  ac- 
quired greater  authority.  It  is  just  possible 
that  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  is  known  to  have 
visited  the  Imperial  Court,  may  have  borrowed 


his  famous  improvement  on  the  old  English  con- 
stitution from  an  .\pulian  source;  tlu;  gathering 
of  tiie  ConunoiiH  at  Foggia  certainly  preceded 
their  first  meeting  at  Westminster  by  thirty 
years.  Other  countries  besides  our  own  wen;  in- 
debted to  Frederick  for  a  better  mode  of  legisla- 
tion. Shortly  after  his  death,  many  of  his  inno- 
vations were  borrowed  by  his  cousin  Alonzo  the 
Wi.se,  and  were  inserted  in  lias  Siete  Partidas, 
the  new  Code  of  Castile.  The  ideas  of  tin?  Sua- 
bian  Emperor  were  evidently  the  model  followed 
by  St.  Louis  and  li's  succes.sors;  in  France,  as 
well  as  in  Southern  Italy,  the  lawyiTwas  feeling 
his  way  towards  the  enjoyment  of  the  jjower 
wielde(lof  old  by  the  knight  and  the  churchman; 
Philip  the  Fair  was  able  to  carry  out  the  proj- 
ects which  Frederick  had  merely  been  able  to 
sketch.  The  world  made  rapid  strides  between 
1230  and  1300.  The  Northern  half  of  Italy,  di.s- 
tracted  by  endless  struggles,  was  not  insensible 
to  the  improvements  introduced  into  the  South 
by  lier  nughty  son.  But  in  the  North  two  fatal 
obstacles  existed,  the  Papal  power  and  the  mu- 
nicipal spirit  of  the  various  States,  which  marred 
all  Frederick's  efforts  iu  behalf  of  Italian  unity." 
Frederick's  court  was  the  most  brilliant  and 
refined  in  Europe.  3Ir.  Kington,  his  historian, 
introduces  us  to  one  of  the  Emjjeror's  bantpiets, 
in  the  following  de.icription :  "A  great  variety 
of  strangers  meet  at  the  banqueting  hour.  Am- 
bassadors from  the  Greek  Monarch  arrive  with  a 
present  of  falcons.  Some  clerical  visitors  from 
Germany  are  astounded  to  find  them.selves  seated 
close  to  the  turbaned  men  of  the  East,  and  shud- 
der on  hearing  that  these  are  envoys  from  the 
Sultan  of  Cairo  and  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tain. The  honest  Germans  whisper  among 
themselves  some  remarks  on  the  late  end  of  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  was  stabbed  at  Kelheim 
by  a  man,  suspected  to  be  an  assassin,  employed 
by  the  mysterious  Old  Man  on  Frederick's  be- 
half. The  Emperor  himself  eats  and  drinks 
very  little.  He  is  the  very  model  of  a  host.  .  .  . 
The  Emperor,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  rather  loose 
in  his  Uilk.  Speaking  of  his  late  Crusade,  he  re- 
marks: 'If  the  God  of  the  Jews  had  .seen  my 
Kingdom,  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  Calabria,  Sicily, 
and  Apulia,  he  would  not  have  so  often  praised 
that  land  which  he  promised  to  the  Jews  and  be- 
stowed upon  them.'  The  Bishops  treasure  up 
this  unlucky  speech,  which  will  one  day  bo 
noised  abroad  all  over  Italy.  When  the  meal  is 
over,  the  company  are  amused  by  the  feats  of 
some  of  the  Almehs,  brought  from  the  East. 
Two  young  Arab  girls  of  rare  beauty  place 
themselves  each  upon  two  balls  in  the  midclle  of 
the  flat  pavement.  On  these  they  move  back- 
wards and  forwards,  singing  and  beating  time 
with  cymbals  and  castanets,  while  throwing 
themselves  into  intricate  postures.  Games  and 
musical  instruments,  procured  for  the  Empress, 
form  part  of  the  entertainment.  We  hear  more- 
over of  a  Saracen  dancer  from  Aquitaine.  Such 
sports  are  relished  by  the  guests  quite  as  much 
as  the  Greek  wine  and  the  viands  prepared  by 
Berard  the  Court  cook,  who  is  famous  for  his 
scapece;  this  dish,  consisting  of  fish  boiled  in 
salt  water  and  sprinkled  with  saffron,  popular  to 
this  day  in  the  province  of  Lecce,  has  been  de- 
rived from  Apicius.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  now 
shows  his  guests  the  wild  beasts,  which  he  has 
brought  from  Africa  and  the  East.  There  is  tlie 
huge  elephant,  soon  to  be  sent  to  Cremona,  the 
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Iwarcr  of  the   Inipcrinl  haniipr,   j^iianled  l>y  ii 
troop  of  SuriU'ciiH.     Tlicrc  Ih  the  ft'iiiiile  ciiimlo- 

Kird,  called  Scnipli  l)y  the  Aralw  and  Italians. 
I'Xt  roMii'  tlic  <'aniclH  and  dioiucdarics  wliicii 
curry  tlie  Emperor's  trcaHurcs  when  he  Is  on  tlit; 
inanli.  Lions,  luo|)ardH,  pantlu-rfl,  and  rare 
birds  form  j^art  of  the  colloction,  and  arc  tended 
by  Haraecii  iiecpers.  FrPderieii  pcrhapa  wislies 
to  HJiow  iii.s  friends  Home  sport  u\  the  Apulian 
plains;  \w  has  hawks  of  all  breeds,  eaeh  of 
which  has  its  name;  but  what  nio.st  astonishes 
strangers  is  his  method  of  liringing  down  the 
deer.  The  cheetahs,  or  hunting  le(.pards  of  the 
East,  ure  mounted  on  horseback  lichind  tlieir 
keepers;  these  aninnils,  as  the  Emj)eror  says, 
'  know  how  to  ritle.'  He  is  a  strict  preserver  of 
game;  lie  gives  orders  that  tluMvolvesand  fo.xes, 
whicli  prey  upon  the  small  animals  in  his  warren 
at  Melaz/,0,  be  destroyed  by  means  of  a  poison 
called  wolf's  powder.  IIo  has  many  parks  and 
flsliponds,  to  winch  ho  contrives  to  attend,  even 
in  tiie  midst  of  Lombard  wars.  He  directs  the 
plantation  of  woods,  and  when  a  storm  blows 
down  his  trees,  the  timber  is  to  be  sold  at  Naples. 
.  .  .  The  treasures,  with  which  Frederick  dazzles 
the  eyes  of  his  visitors,  rival  those  of  Solomon. 
The  Hultan  of  Egypt  has  given  his  Christian 
brother  a  tent  of  wonderful  workmanship,  dis- 
playing the  movements  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
an(l  telling  the  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
This  prodigy,  valued  at  20,000  marks,  is  kept  at 
Venosa.  There  is  also  a  throne  of  gold,  decked 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones,  doomed  to  be- 
come the  prey  of  Charles  of  Anjou  and  Pope 
Clement.  There  are  purple  robes  embroidered 
with  gold,  silks  from  Tripoli,  and  the  choicest 
works  of  the  Eastern  loom.  Frederick  charms 
the  ears  of  his  guests  with  melodies  played  on 
silver  trumpets  by  black  slaves,  whom  lie  has 
had  trained.  He  himself  knows  how  to  sing. 
Travellers,  jesters,  poets,  philosophers,  knights, 
lawyers,  all  find  a  hearty  welcome  at  the  Apu- 
lian Court;  if  they  are  natives  of  the  Kingdom 
they  address  its  Lord  in  the  customary  second 
person  singular,  'Tu,  Messer.'  He  can  well  ap- 
preciate the  pretensions  of  each  guest,  since  he 
IS  able  to  converse  with  all  his  nii.ny  8ubj(!cts, 
each  in  his  own  tongue.  The  Arab  from  Pales- 
tine, the  Greek  from  Calabria,  the  Italian  from 
Tuscany,  the  Frenchman  from  Lorraine,  the 
German  from  Thuringia,  find  that  Ciesar  under- 
stands them  all.  With  Latin,  of  course,  he  is 
familiar.  Very  different  is  Frederick  from  his 
Northern  grandsire,  who  could  speak  nothing 
but  German  and  very  bad  Latin.  Troubadour, 
Crusader,  Lawgiver;  German  by  blood,  Italian 
by  birth,  Arab  by  training;  the  pupil,  the  tyrant, 
the  victim  of  Rome;  accused  by  the  world  of 
being  by  turns  a  Catholic  persecutor,  a  Moham- 
medan convert,  an  Infidel  freethinker;  such  is 
Frederick  the  Second.  His  character  has  been 
sketched  for  us  by  two  men  of  opposite  politics, 
Salimbene  the  Guelf  and  Jamsilla  theGhibelline, 
both  of  whom  knew  him  well.  Each  does  justice 
to  the  wonderful  genius  of  the  Emperor,  and  to 
the  rapid  development  of  the  arts  and  conunerce 
under  his  fostering  care.  But  all  is  not  fair, 
whatever  appearances  may  be.  Every  genera- 
tion of  the  llohenstaufeu  Kaisers  seemed  to  add 
a  vice  to  the  shame  of  their  house.  Cruelty  is 
the  one  dark  stain  in  the  character  of  Barbarossa ; 
cruelty  and  treachery  mar  the  soaring  genius  of 
Ucnry  the  Sixth;  cruelty,  treachery,  and  lewd- 


ness are  the  three  blots  that  can  never  I)e  wiped 
away  from  the  memory  of  Frederick  the  Second. 
He  has  painted  his  likeness  with  his  own  liaml. 
His  Registers  with  their  varied  entries  throw 
more  light  upon  his  nature  than  any  panegyrics 
or  diatribes  can  do.  One  exumpie  will  be 
enough,  If  he  wishes  to  get  an  imi)regnablo 
castle  into  his  hands,  he  thus  writes  t  >  his  gen- 
«'ral: — 'Pretend  some  business,  and  warily  call 
the  Castellan  to  you;  seize  on  him  if  you  can, • 
and  keen  iiim  till  he  cause  the  castle  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  you.'  .  .  .  Frederick's  cruelty  is  in- 
dis|)utable.  His  leaden  copes,  which  weighed 
down  the  victims  of  his  wrath  until  death  came 
to  the  rescue,  were  long  the  talk  of  Italy  and  are 
mentioned  by  Dante."  — T.  L.  Kington,  llht.  of 
Frederick  the  Second,  Enqn'rorof  Hie  ItotniiiK,  v.  1, 
cfi.  9. — "After  the  death  of  Frederick  II.,  an 
interval  of  twenty-three  years  pas.sed  without 
the  apnointment  of  a  king  of  the  Romans  [the 
Great  iMterrcgnum  —  see  Oku.manv  :  A.  1).  1250- 
1272],  and  an  interval  of  sixty  years  without  the 
recognition  of  an  emperor  in  Italy."  Frederick's 
son  Conrad,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  crowned, 
was  driven  out  of  Germany  and  died  in  1254. 
Another  son,  Manfred,  acquired  the  crown  of 
Sicily  and  reigned  for  a  time;  but  the  unrelent- 
ing poi)e  persuaded  Charles  of  Anjou  to  make  a 
conquest  <jf  the  kingdom,  and  ]\Ianfred  was  slain 
in  battle  (A.  I).  1266).  Conrad's  young  son, 
Conradin,  then  attempted  to  recover  the  Sicilian 
throne,  but  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and 
perished  on  the  scaffold  (1268).  He  was  the  last 
of  the  llohenstaufen. — O.  Browning,  Ouelfa  and 
OhiMlineM,  ch.  2-3. 

Also  in  :  J.  Bryce,  The  JIoli/  Ronuui,  Empire, 
ch.  11-13. — E.  A.  Freeman,  The  Em}>eror  Fred- 
erick tlte  Second  (Ilintoncal  Essay i*,  v.  1,  Essay  10). 
—  Jlrs.  W.  Busk,  Mediwml  Popes,  Emj^rors, 
Kinijs,  and  CrusaiUrs,  bk.  4  (».  8-4). 

A.  D.  1198-1216.— The  establishing  of  Pa- 
pal Sovereignty  in  the  States  of  the  Church. 
See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1198-1210. 

13th  Century. — Political  conditions  which 
prepared  the  way  for  the  despots. — "The 
struggle  between  the  Popes  anti  the  llohen- 
staufen left  Italy  in  a  political  condition  which 
differed  essentially  from  that  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  West.  While  in  France,  Spain,  and 
England  the  feudal  system  was  so  organised 
that,  at  the  close  of  its  existepce,  it  was  natu- 
rally transformed  into  a  unified  monarchy,  and 
while  in  Germany  it  helped  to  maintain,  at  least 
outwardly,  the  unity  of  the  empire,  Italy  had 
shaken  it  off  almost  entirely.  The  Emperors  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  even  in  the  most  favour- 
able case,  were  no  longer  received  and  respected 
as  feudal  lords,  but  as  possible  leaders  and  sup- 
porters of  powers  already  in  existence;  while 
the  Papacy,  with  its  creatures  and  allies,  was 
strong  enough  to  hinder  national  unity  in  the  fu- 
ture, not  strong  enough  itself  to  bring  about  that 
unity.  Between  the  two  lay  a  multitude  of  politi- 
cal units — republics  and  despots — in  part  of  long 
standing,  in  part  of  recent  origin,  whose  exis- 
tence was  founded  simply  on  their  power  to 
maintain  it.  In  them  for  tlie  first  time  we  de- 
tect the  modern  political  spirit  of  Europe,  sur- 
rendered freely  to  its  own  instincts,  often  dis- 
playing the  worst  features  of  an  unbridled 
egoism,  outraging  everj^  right,  and  killing  every 
germ  of  a  healthier  culture.  BUt,  wherever  this 
vicious  tendency  is  overcome  or  iu  any  way 
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romponsnfcd,  a  new  fact  appears  In  Ijlstory  — 
till'  stiito  OS  tlio  outcomfof  rrtlcctioii  tind  calciilii 
tidii,  the  Hfnl(»  iiH  11  work  of  art.  This  new  life 
(llHpiavH  itself  in  a  hiiiKlred  forms,  hoth  in  the 
repiihiieaii  and  in  the  despotic  states,  atid  deter- 
niiiu'S  their  inward  constitution,  no  less  than 
their  forei>?n  policy.  .  .  .  The  internal  condition 
of  the  deHpotically  governed  staU'S  had  a  mem- 
orable coiuiteri)art  in  the  Norman  ilmpint  of 
Lower  Italy  and  Sicily,  after  its  transformation 
by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  Bred  amid  trea- 
son and  peril  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sara- 
cens, Frederick,  the  tlrst  ruler  of  the  modern 
type  who  sat  upon  a  throne,  had  early  accus- 
tomed himself,  both  in  critii-ism  and  action,  to  a 
thoroughly  objective  treatment  of  al'airs.  His 
accpiaintancc  with  the  internal  condition  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Saracenic  states  was  close 
and  intimate;  and  the  mortal  struggle  in  which 
he  was  engaged  with  the  Papacy  compelled 
him,  no  less  tlian  his  adversaries,  to  bring  into 
the  tleld  all  the  resources  at  Ids  command. 
Frederick's  measures  (especially  after  the;  year 
12!J1)  arc  aimed  at  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  feudal  state,  at  the  transfomnition  of  the 
people  into  a  multitude  destitute  of  will  and  of  the 
means  of  resistance,  but  profitable  in  the  utmost 
degree  to  the  cxchecjuer.  He  centralised,  in  a 
manner  liitherto  unknown  in  the  West,  the  whole 
judicial  and  ])<)litical  administration  by  estab- 
iisliing  the  right  of  appeal  from  tlie  feudal  courts, 
which  he  did  not,  however,  abolish,  to  the  im- 
perial judges.  No  ofllco  was  henceforth  to  be 
lillecl  by  popular  election,  imder  penalty  of 
the  devastation  of  the  offending  district  and  of 
the  enslavement  of  its  inhabitants.  Excise  duties 
were  introduced ;  the  ta.xcs,  based  on  a  compre- 
hensive assessment,  and  distributed  in  accor- 
dance with  iMohammedan  usages,  were  collected 
by  those  cruel  and  vexatious  methods  without 
which,  it  is  true,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any 
money  from  Orientals.  Here,  in  short,  we  flnu, 
not  a  people,  but  simply  a  disciplined  multitude 
of  subjects.  .  .  .  The  internal  police,  and  the 
kernel  of  the  army  for  foreign  service,  was  com- 
posed of  Sanicens  who  haa  been  brought  over 
from  Sicily  to  Noccra  and  Luceria  —  men  who 
were  deaf  to  the  cry  of  misery  and  careless  of 
the  ban  of  the  Church.  At  a  later  period  the 
subjects,  by  whom  the  use  of  weapons  had  long 
been  forgotten,  were  passive  witnesses  of  the 
fall  of  Manfred  and  of  the  seizure  of  the  govern- 
ment by  Charles  of  Anjou ;  the  latter  continued 
to  use  the  system  which  he  found  already  at 
work.  At  the  side  of  the  centralising  Emperor 
appeared  an  usurper  of  the  most  peculiar  kind : 
his  vicar  and  son-in-law,  Ezzelino  da  Komano. 
.  .  .  The  conquests  and  usurpations  which  had 
hitherto  taken  place  in  the  Middle  Ages  rested 
on  real  or  pretended  inheritance  and  other  such 
claims,  or  else  were  effected  against  imbelievers 
and  excommunicated  persons.  Here  for  the  first 
time  the  attempt  was  openly  made  to  found  a 
throne  by  wholesale  murder  and  endless  bar- 
barities, by  the  adoption,  in  short,  of  any  means 
with  a  view  to  nothing  but  the  end  pursued. 
None  of  his  successors,  not  even  Ca'sar  Borgia, 
rivalled  the  colossal  guilt  of  Ezzelino;  but  the 
example  once  set  was  not  forgotten.  .  .  .  Im- 
mediately after  the  fall  of  Frederick  and  Ezze- 
lino, a  crowd  of  tyrants  appeared  upon  the 
scene.  The  struggle  between  Guelph  and  Qhib- 
elline  was  their  opportunity.     They  came  for- 


ward in  general  as  Ohibelline  leaders,  but  at 
times  and  inider  c<iiiditions  so  various,  that  it  irt 
impossible  not  to  recognise  in  tlu!  fact  a  law  of 
sui)reme  and  universal  nec«'ssity." — .1.  Burck- 
bardt,    T/if    ItVntiimtncf  in   Italy,   pt.    1,  r/i.    I, 

('■•  1). 

A.  D.  1215.— The  be^inningf,  at  Florence, 
the  causes  and  the  meaning  of  the  strife  of  the 
Cuelfs  and  Ghibellines. — "  In  tlie  year  121.'} 
it  chanced  that  a  (piarrel  occurred  at  a  festival 
betwei'U  some  young  nobles  of  Flon'nce.  It  was 
an  event  of  as  frivolous,  and  apparently  iniiin- 
pyrtant,  a  character  as  thousands  of  otiier  such 
broils;  but  this  obscure  quarrel  has  been  treated 
by  the  whole  body  of  Florentine  historians  as 
the  origin  and  starting  point  of  that  series  of 
civil  wars  which  shaped  the  entire  future  for- 
tunes of  the  conunutiity,  and  shook  to  its  centre 
the  whole  fabric  of  society  throughout  central 
ItJily.  The  story  of  it  has  become  nn-morable 
therefore  in  Florentine  aruials,  and  has  been  ren- 
dered famous  not  only  by  the  writers  of  history, 
but  by  many  generations  of  noets,  painters, 
novelists,  and  iTidptors."  Briefly  sketched,  the 
story  is  this:  A  handsome  youth  of  the  Buondel- 
monti  family,  mixing  in  a  (juarrel  at  the  festival 
alluded  to,  stru(!k  one  Oddo  Arringhi  del  Fifanti 
with  his  poniard.  Common  friends  of  the  two 
brought  about  a  reconciliation,  by  means  of  an 
arrangement  of  marriage  between  Buondelmonte 
and  a  niece  of  the  injured  man.  But  the  lady 
was  plain,  and  Buondelmonte,  falling  madly  in 
love  with  another,  mf)re  charming,  whom  evil 
chance  and  a  scheming  mother  threw  temptingly 
in  his  way,  did  not  scruple  to  break  his  engage- 
ment, and  to  do  it  with  insult.  He  wedded  his 
new  love,  who  was  of  the  Dcmati  family,  on 
Easter  Day,  and  on  that  same  day  he  was  slain 
by  the  Anndei,  whose  house  he  had  so  grossly 
affronted.  "The  assassins  retired  to  their  for- 
tress houses,  and  left  the  bridal  party  to  form 
itself  as  it  might  into  a  funeral  procession. 
'  Great  was  the  uproar  in  the  city.  He  was 
placed  on  a  bier;  and  his  wife  took  her  station 
on  the  bier  also,  and  held  his  head  in  her  lap, 
violently  weeping ;  and  in  that  manner  they  car- 
ried him  through  the  whole  of  the  city ;  and  on 
that  day  began  the  ruin  of  Florence.'  The  last 
phrase  of  the  above  citation  marks  the  signifi- 
cance which  the  Tuscan  historians  have  attributed 
to  this  incident,  and  the  important  place  that 
has  always  been  assigned  to  it  in  Florentine  his- 
tory. \Ve  are  told  by  all  the  earliest  historians, 
especially  by  Malispini,  in  whose  childhood  these 
events  must  have  happened,  and  whom  Villani 
copies  almost  word  for  word,  that  from  this 
qiuirrel  began  the  great,  fatal,  and  world-famous 
division  of  Florence  into  the  parties  of  Guelph 
and  Ohibelline.  Dante  goes  so  far  as  to  consider 
the  conduct  of  Buondelmonte  in  this  affair  so  en- 
tirely the  cause  of  the  evils  that  arose  from  the 
Gueiph  and  Ohibelline  wars,  that,  had  that  cause 
not  existed,  no  such  misfortunes  would  liave 
arisen.  .  .  .  Yet  the  historians  admit  that  the 
jiarty  names  of  Guelph  and  Ohibelline  were 
known  in  Florence  long  before;  but  they  say 
that  not  till  then  did  the  city  divide  itself  into 
two  hostile  camps  u.ider  those  rallying  cries.  It 
is  curiously  clear,  from  the  accounts  of  Malis- 
pini and  Villani,  that,  as  usual  in  such  matters, 
the  Florentines  liad  but  a  very  hazy  notion  as  to 
the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  two  names  [see 
GuELFBANuGinnELLiNEs, and  Gekmany:  A.D, 
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llJW-lSrtf^l.for  tho  «»kr  of  wliirli  they  were  pro- 
imnii  In  lilt  I'iK'li  (itlKrV  tliroatH.  Any  imnii*  or 
WHli  liword  Ih  ^'imhI  i'iiiiiikIi  for  a  piirty  mllyiiiK 
cry.  wlii'ii  oiiif  imHHioiiH  Imvc  Ixfii  roniiccliil 
wllliil;  lint  I  lie  Flori'ntiiicHiiii(tcrHtiH)i!  tliut  (jliili 
cllinr  iiii'iiiit  alliicliiiii'iit  to  tlic  Knipirc  in  oppo- 
Nitidii  to  the  Cliiircli.  and  (hiclpli  attacliinciil  to 
the  Oliiinli  in  opposition  to  tlic  Kinpirc.  .  .  . 
Hut  the  (piarrcl  of  Oinipli  with  (iliilii'liino  in 
Florcn<(!  was  flic  cxprcsHion  of  a  still  wider 
Hprrad  and  more  |)crcnnial  conllict.  .  .  .  Tlic 
(iliili)'lliii('H  were  tlu'  old  Imperial  nolilcs,  wlio, 
wlictlicr  more  anciently  or  nion;  recently  incor 
porati'd  into  llie  body  of  Florentine  citi/.enH, 
formed  llie  nristcxriiey  of  the  Hocial  Inwly.  and 
were  naturally  Iiniicriali.st  in  their  HympalhicH. 
'I'licsc  (JliilieilincH  were  the?  liifjli  Tories  of  t\w 
Florentine  eoininunity.  'i'lie  bod}'  of  the  people 
were(}iielplis,  naininjij  themselves  after  the  party 
professing  attacliineiit  to  tin;  Churcli  only  be- 
eaiiKc  the  I'a])acy  was  in  opposition  to  the 
Knipire.  The  (Jiiclplis  were  llu;  Wliifjs  of  Flor- 
ence. The  Radicals  apiM'arcd  on  the  .sccn«(  in 
due  time  and  normal  seipience."  From  Florence. 
as  its  center,  the  strife  of  the  two  fact  ions  spread 
throughout  Italy.  "  (Jhihellinisin  was  nearly 
universal  in  the  north  of  Italy,  divided  anion;; 
a  number  of  mon;  or  less  well  known  great 
families,  of  whom  the  princii)ai  were  tiio  Vis- 
eonti  at  Milan,  and  the  Delia  Scala  at  Verona. 
Naples  and  the  States  of  the  Church  were 
(Juelph ;  the  former,  as  need  liardly  be  su/j;pesied, 
from  i)olitical  <ircunistances,  from  opposition  to 
the  Empire,  and  from  eonne(;tion.  rather  tlian 
from  princMple.  Tuscany  and  tlie  whole  of  Cen- 
tra! Italy  weredivided  between  the  two.  although 
the  real  strength  and  stronghold  of  genuine 
Ctuel|)hi.sm  was  there.  Without  Florence,  there 
would  have  be«'n  no  Ouelpli  party.  Had  those 
fitout  sandalled  and  leather-jcrkined  Florentine 
burghers  of  the  lUth  century  not  undertaken  and 
persevered  in  that  cnisade  against  the  feudal 
nobles  and  tlie  Giiibclline  principle,  which  .  .  . 
was  the  leading  occupation  and  idea  of  the  Com- 
monwealth during  all  that  century,  Ohibellinism 
and  Imperialism  woidd  have  long  since  pos- 
sessed and  ruled  Italy  fmm  tlie  Alps  to  the 
toe  of  the  boot."— T.  A.  Trollope,  Jlist.  of  the 
CommonieenUh  of  Florcnrf,  hk.  1,  ch.  3,  and  hk.  3, 
eh.  1  {v.  1). — "One  party  called  themselves  the 
Emperor's  liegemen,  and  their  watchword  was 
authority  and  law;  the  other  side  were  the  liege- 
men of  Holy  Church,  and  tlieir  cry  was  liberty ; 
and  the  distinction  as  a  broad  one  is  true.  But 
a  democracy  would  become  Ghibelline,  without 
scruple,  if  its  neighbour  town  was  Guelf;  and 
among  the  Guelf  liegemen  of  the  Church  and 
liberty,  the  pride  of  blo'  '  and  love  of  power 
were  not  a  whit  inferior  that  of  their  oppo- 
nents. Yet  ...  it  is  not  impossible  to  trat.e  in 
the  two  factions  differences  of  temper,  of  moral 
and  political  inclinations,  which,  thougli  visible 
only  on  a  large  scale  and  in  the  mass,  were  quite 
suHicient  to  give  meaning  and  reality  to  their 
mutual  opposition.  .  .  .  The  Gliibellincs  ns  a 
body  reflected  the  worldliness,  the  license,  the 
irrcligion,  the  reckless  seltishness,  the  daring  in- 
solence, and  at  the  same  time  the  gaiety  and 
pomp,  the  princely  magnificence  and  generosity 
and  largeness  of  mind  of  the  House  of  Swabia 
[the  Hohenstaufen] ;  they  were  the  men  of  the 
court  and  camp.  .  .  .  The  Guelfs,  on  the  other 
Land,  were  the  party  of  the  middle  classes;  they 


row;  out  of  and  held  1*.  he  people;  they  wero 
strong  by  their  compactness,  their  organiHJilion 
in  <ilies,  theircomiiiercial  relationsaiid  interests, 
their  eominand  of  niomy.  Further,  tiny  were 
professedly  the  part^  of  stricltiess  and  religion. 
.  .  .  The  geniiint!  (Juelf  spirit  was  austere,  fru- 
gal, independent,  earnest,  religious,  fond  of  its 
home  and  Churcli,  and  of  tlioH(>  <'elebrutioiiH 
which  IiouihI  together  Church  and  home;  ,  .  . 
in  its  higher  form  intolerant  of  evil.  Imt  intoler- 
ant always  of  wliatever  displeased  it.  Y<'t  tlier»« 
was  a  grave  and  noble  manline.ss  about  it  which 
long  kept  it  alive  in  Florence.  ' —  U.  W.  Churcli, 
Dilute  anil  other  Khhuiih,  pp.  I.'V-IH. —  Sei-,  also, 
Fi.(>ki:n(K:  A.  D.  Itil 5- 1 'J.'))). 

A.  D.  1236-1259.— The  tyranny  of  Eccelino 
di  Romano  in  the  Veronese  or  Trcvisaa 
Marches,  and  the  crusade  against  him.  See 
Vi;it(»\.\:  A.  I).  1 ',';(((- 1 ','.•)». 

A.  D.  1248-1278.— The  wars  of  a  generation 
of  the  Guelfs  and  GhibePines  in  Tuscany.  Hee 
Fi,(.hi:n(K:  A.  D.  I'JlH-t'.'TH. 

(Southern):  A.  D.  1250-1268. — Invasion  and 
conquest  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
by  Charles  of  Anjou,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Pope. — "The  <leatli  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II., 
in  12.')(),  had  been  followed  in  less  than  f(mr  years 
li .'  that  of  his  son  and  succes.sor  Conrad  IV., 
from  whose  s(m  Conradin.  at  that  time  an  infant, 
the  Crown  of  the  Two  Hicilies  was  usurped  by 
his  uncle  Manfred,  a  natural  child  of  the  deceased 
Frederic.  The  hatred  of  the  See  of  Home,  not- 
withslnnding  tlu;  freipient  changes  which  had 
occurred  in  the;  Papal  Chair,  still  pursued  the 
Line  of  lIohenstaulTen,  even  in  this  illegitimate 
branch,  and  it  was  transmitted  as  an  hereditary 
pos.session  from  Innocent  IV.  through  Alexander 
IV.  and  Urimn  IV.,  to  the  IVth  Clement.  Inter- 
ference in  Germany  itself  was  forbidden  by  tlie 
independence  of  the  Electoral  Princes;  an<l  when 
it  was  found  impos.sibl(!  to  obtain  the  nomination 
of  an  Emperor  decidedly  in  the  Guelph  interest, 
Alexander  contented  himself  In-  endeavouring  to 
separate  the  Throne  of  tlie  Two  Sicilies  from 
that  of  Germany,  and  to  establish  upon  the 
former  a  Feudatory,  and  therefore  a  Champion, 
of  the  Church.  Various  alliances  for  this  purpose 
were  projected  by  Alexander,  and  l)y  his  suc- 
cessors who  adopted  a  similar  policy;  and  the 
Crown,  which  was  in  truth  to  be  contpiered  from 
Manfred,  was  olfered  as  an  investiture  which 
Home  had  a  full  right  to  l)estow."  After  long 
negotiations  with  Henry  III.  of  Flngland.  who 
coveted  tho  Sicilian  pri/e  for  his  second  son, 
Edmund,  and  who  jiaid  large;  sums  to  the  papal 
treasury  by  way  of  eaniest  money,  but  who 
sliowed  little  ability  to  oust  the  i)o.s.sessor,  Pojie 
Urban,  at  length,  closed  a  bargain  with  that  am- 
bitious speculator  in  royal  claims  and  titles, 
Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  St.  Louis,  king  of 
France.  The  honesty  of  Louis  was  somewhat 
troubled  by  the  unscrui)ulou3  transaction;  but 
his  conscience  submitted  itself  to  the  instructions 
of  the  Holy  Father,  and  he  permitted  his  brother 
to  embark  in  the  evil  enterprise.  "Charles, 
accordingly,  having  first  accepted  the  Senator- 
ship  of  Home,  with  which  high  m.igistracy  he 
wiis  invested  by  her  citizens,  negociattd  with  the 
Holy  See,  most  ably  and  much  to  his  advantage, 
for  the  loftier  dignity  of  Kingship.  In  little 
more  than  a  month  after  he  Iiad  received  his 
Crown  from  the  hands  of  Clement  IV.,  who  had 
become  Pope,  he  totally  defeated  and  killed  his 
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4>|ipoii(!nt    Miuifn>(l,   in    Mi<!  Iiiittlt>  of  (iruiKicllii 
(iiciir    Hcnt'vcnto,    Friirimry,    VHW\.     ('(innuliii, 
who  Imil  now  iirrivrd  iit  yi'iirH  of  diHcn'tion,  wiih 
Htlll   liis   rivii);    lull   tlic  ciiptiirc  of  tlu!  yoiin^ 
Prince   at   Tiij{liiico/./.o   fl'JtIH),   imil    liis  Hitccdy 
conuniltitl  to  till'  cxccutioru'r,  conlliincil  cimrlrM 
of  Anjoii  in  his  IvinK'loni,  at  tlic  ivi  rlastiiiK  <'X 
pt'iim;  of  h\n  )((mm1  name.     Ffw  inciilcnts  in  His 
tory  arc  more  culcuhttcil  to  awaiicn  Junt,  iiiili);na 
tion  tlian  tlic  iintinnlv  end  of  tlic  l)ravc.  wron^^iil, 
anil  Kalhmt  Conrailin.     Cliarlcs  of  AnJo\i  tliiiH 
foiinili'il   till'   llrst  (lynaHty  of  Ills  House  uiiicli 
ri'ifinril  over  tlie  HieilieH.    Tlii'  prctennions  wliicli 
Araf^on   afterwarilH   ailvanci'ii  to  llie  Crown  of 
tiiiit    Kin^iloni    rested   on   a    niarria;;e    between 
I'eilri),  tile  eldest  son  of  Kin^f  .lames,  and   Con 
8tunce.  II  diuiKliter  of   Manfred." — E.  Hnicdley. 
Jlint.  of  Fntito;  lit.  1.  rfi.  (I. 

Also  in:  .1.  Mielielet,   Hint,  of  Frnnre,  hk.  4, 
eh.  H. — II.  11.  Milinan,  llinl.  of  Latin  Chnntiiin 
itji.  Ilk.  II.  r/i.  A  (i\  5).— .Mrs.  "W.  Huslt.  ,}fe(li<i'nil 
PofWH,    hjiiipc.rorH,    KiiK/n,  mid   CrumilerK,   bk.   5 
(".  4). 

A.  D.  .250-1293. — Development  of  the  popu- 
lar Constitution  of  the  Florentine  Common- 
wealth.    See  Fi.oukmk:  A.  I),  rjr)(l-l'.>i»;». 

A.  D.  1250-1520.  — The  Age  of  the  Despots. 
— The  rise  of  Principalities. — "  Krum  the  death 
of  Frederick  the  Second  |.\.  I).  Vl'M]  .  .  .  all 
l)ractical  power  of  an  imperial  kinj^dom  In  Italy 
may  he  said  to  have  pas,sed  away.  Presently 
liei^ins  the  gradual  (change  of  the  commonwealths 
Into  tyrannies,  and  the  grouping  together  of 
many  of  them  into  larger  states.  W'v  also  sec 
the  iieginning  of  more  dcHnitc  claims  of  tempo- 
ral dominion  on  behalf  of  the  Popes.  In  tlio 
course  of  the  UOO  years  between  l"reileri(;k  the 
Hecond  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  these  prociisses 
gradually  changed  the  face  of  the  Italian  king- 
(lom.  It  became  in  the  end  11  collection  of  prin- 
cipaliti(!8.  broken  only  by  the  survival  of  a  few 
oligarchic  commonwealths  and  by  the  anomalo\i3 
dominion  of  Venice  on  the  mainland.  Betv;een 
Frederick  the  Second  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  wo 
may  look  on  the  Empire  as  practically  in  abey- 
an(!e  in  Italy.  The  coming  of  an  Emperor  al- 
ways caused  a  great  stir  for  the  time,  but  it  was 
only  for  the  time.  After  the  grant  of  Rudolf  of 
Halisburg  to  the  Popes,  a  distinction  was  drawn 
between  Imperial  and  papal  territory  in  Italy. 
While  certain  princes  and  commonwealths  still 
acknowledged  at  least  the  nominal  superiority 
of  the  Emperor,  others  were  now  held  to  stand 
in  the  same  rclatiim  of  vassalage  to  the  Pope." — 
E.  A.  Freeman,  lliHtoviail  Geof).  of  Europe,  ch.  8, 
nect.  3. — "  During  the  14tli  and  l.'ith  centuiiea  we 
find,  roughly  speaking,  six  sorts  of  despots  in 
Italian  cities.  Of  these  the  First  class,  which  is  a 
very  small  one,  had  a  dynastic  or  hereditary 
right  accruing  from  long  seignorial  possession, 
of  their  several  districts.  The  mo.st  eminent  are 
the  houses  of  Montferrat  and  Savoy,  the  Mar- 
quises of  Ferrara,  the  Princes  of  Urbino.  .  .  . 
The  Second  class  comprise  those  nobles  who  ob- 
tained the  title  of  Vicars  of  the  Empire,  and 
built  an  illegal  power  upon  the  basis  of  imperial 
right  in  Lonibardy.  Of  these,  the  Delia  Scala 
and  Visconti  families  are  illustrious  instances. 
.  .  .  The  Third  class  is  important.  Nobles 
charged  with  military  or  judicial  power,  as 
Capitaui  or  Podestas,  by  the  free  burghs,  used 
their  authority  to  enslave  the  cities  tTiey  were 
chosen  to  administer.     It  was  thus  that  almost 


all  the  numerouH  tyrants  of  Lonibardy,  Carraresl 
at  Padua,  (ion/.aglii  at  .Mantua,  Itossi  and  Cor 
reggi  at  I'arina,  TorreiiHl  and  Visconti  at  Milan, 
Scottl  at  Piaeenza,  and  ho  forth,  c.ected  their 
(lesiiolie  dynasties.  .  .  .  In  the  Fourth  clas.s  we 
find  the  principle  of  force  still  more  op.nly  at 
work.  To  it  may  be  assigned  those  Condottlerl 
w  ho  made  a  prey  of  cities  at  their  pleasure.  The 
illustrious  L'giiccioiie  ilella  Faggiuola,  who  neg- 
lected to  follow  up  his  victory  over  the  (luelfs 
at  Monte  CatinI,  in  order  that  he  iiilghl  cement 
his  power  in  Liit  ea  and  Pisa,  is  an  early  instaneu 
of  this  kind  of  tyrant.  His  successor,  Caslruc- 
eio  <  'astracane,  the  hero  of  Maihiavclli's  romance, 
is  another.  Hut  it  was  not  until  the  tirst  half  of 
th(!  ITith  century  that  professional  Condottieri 
became  powerful  enough  to  found  such  king- 
doms as  that,  for  example,  of  Francesco  Hfor/a 
at  Milan.  The  Fifth  class  includes  the  nenhews 
or  sons  of  Popen.  The  Uiario  principality  of 
Forii,  th(^  Delia  Hovere  of  Iriiino,  the  llorgia  of 
lioinagna.  the  Farnese  of  Parma,  form  a  distinct 
species  of  des|)otisins;  but  all  these  are  of  a  com- 
imiatively  late  origin.  I'nlil  the  |)apacy  of  Six- 
tus  IV.  and  Iiinoeent  VIII.  the  Po|)('S  had  not 
bethought  them  of  jiroviiling  In  this  way  for 
their  relatives.  .  .  .  There  remains  the  Sixth 
and  last  class  of  d(!si)ots  to  be  mentioned.  This 
again  is  large  and  of  the  tlrsl  importance.  Citi- 
zens of  eminence,  like  the  Medici  at  Florence,  the 
Hentivogli  at  Bologna,  the  Baglioni  of  Perugia, 
the  Oainbacorti  of  Pisa,  like  Pandolfo  Pelrucci 
in  Siena  (1502),  Hoiiieo  Pepoli,  the  usurer  of 
Bologna  (l!)2<'t).  the  plebeian  Altiiiinio  and  Ago 
lanti  of  I^tdua  (131!i),  acquired  more  than  their 
due  weight  in  the  conduct  of  alTairs,  and  grad- 
ually tended  to  tyranny.  In  most  of  these  cases 
great  wealth  was  the  original  source  of  despotic 
ascendancy.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  buy  cities 
together  with  their  Signory.  .  .  .  But  personal 
qualities  and  nobility  of  blood  might  also  pro- 
duce despots  of  the  Sixth  cla.ss." — J.  A.  Symonds, 
JteiiniKHanci;  in  Italy:  T/ii'Af/eoft/ieJ)enpotii,  ch.  2. 

A.  D.  1261-1264. — The  supplanting  of  the 
Venetians  bv  the  Genoese  at  Constantinople 
and  in  the  Black  Sea. — War  between  the  Re- 
publics.    SeeGKNO.\:  A.  I).  12«l-12i)l). 

A.  D.  1273-1291.— Indifference  of  Rodolph 
of  Hapsburg  tu  his  Italian  dominions. — His 
neglect  to  claim  the  imperial  crown.  Sec  Qkr- 
many:  a.  I).  127;j-ia08. 

A.  D.  1277-1447.— Tyranny  of  the  Visconti 
at  Milan. — Their  domination  in  Lombardy 
and  their  fall.     See  Milan:  A.  I).  1277-1447. 

A.  D.  1282-1293.— War  between  Genoa  and 
Pisa. — Battle  of  Meloria. — War  of  Florence 
and  Lucca  against  Pisa.  See  Pisa:  A.  D. 
10«;j-12i);i. 

(Southern) :  A.  D.  1282-1300.— The  Sicilian 
Vespers. — Severance  of  the  Two  Sicilies. — 
End  of  the  House  of  Anjou  in  the  insular  king- 
dom.— "Peter,  King  of  Aragon,  had  married 
Constance,  the  daughter  of  Manfred,  and  laid 
claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  in  her  right,  ile 
sent  for  help  to  Alicliael  Palaiologos,  the  restorer 
of  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  Emperor  agreed  to 
his  proposals,  for  his  Empire  was  threatened  by 
Charles  of  Anjou.  These  negotiations  were,  it 
is  said,  carried  on  through  Giovanni  dl  Procida, 
a  Sicilian  exile,  who,  as  the  story  goes,  had  suf- 
fered cruel  wrongs  from  the  Irench.  Charles 
knew  something  of  the  plans  of  the  allies,  and 
both  parties  were  preparing  for  war,  but  affairs 
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were  l)roiiglit  to  a  cririis  liy  ii  (.'Imiuc'  occurrence. 
(Jii  March  HO,  l'JH2,  a  linital  insult  was  nlTcred 
hy  a  Frcndi  soldier  to  a  l)ri(le  in  the  presence  of 
luT  friends  and  neighbours  outside  the  walls  of 
Palermo,  and  tne  sinotliered  hatred  of  the  jieople 
broke  out  into  open  violence.  The  cry  '  Deatli 
to  the  French  '  was  raised,  and  all  who  belonged 
to  that  nation  in  Palerrro  were  .slain  without 
mercy.  This  massacre,  winch  is  called  'The 
Hicilian  Vespers,'  spread  through  the  whole 
island ,  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor  was  l)roken 
and  the  land  was  delivered,  ("liarles  laid  siege 
to  Messina,  but  he  was  forced  to  retire  by  Peter 
of  Aragon,  who  landed  and  was  received  as  King. 
Pope  Martin  in  vain  excommunicated  the  rebels 
and  their  allies,  and,  in  1284,  Charles  received  a 
great  blow,  for  his  son  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Roger  of  Loria,  the  Admiral  of  the 
Catalan  fleet.  Charles  of  Anjou  died  in  128C, 
and  two  years  later  his  son,  also  called  Charles, 
ransomed  himself  from  prison." — ^V.  Hunt,  Jlixt. 
of  Italy,  rh.  4. —  Charles  of  Anjou  "died  of  grief, 
leaving  his  son.  the  prince  of  Salerno,  a  prisoner, 
and  Martin  followed  him,  before  he  could  pro- 
<laim  a  general  crusade  against  the  invader  of 
the  apostoilc  flef.  Pedro,  having  enjoyed  his 
two  crowns  to  the  day  of  his  dt .  .i,  left  them  to 
Ids  sons,  Alphonso  and  James  respectively,  and 
l)oth  were  excommunicated  by  Ilonorius  IV.  for 
their  accession.  The  prince  of  Salerno,  obtain- 
ing his  release  by  the  mediation  of  Edward  of 
England,  was  absolved  by  Nicholas  IV.  from  the 
conditions  to  which  he  had  sworn,  and  crowned 
at  Home  king  of  Apulia  (i.  e.,  Naples)  and  Sicily, 
A.  I).  1289.  His  hop''s  of  regaining  the  island 
were  constantly  disappointed.  James,  having 
Bucceeded  to  the  crown  of  Arragon  by  the  death 
of  Alphonso,  was  persuaded  to  resign  Sicily  to 
Charles  on  condition  of  receiving  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  with  an  ample  dowry.  Boniface  VHL 
also  graciously  gave  him  leave  to  concjuor  the 
islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  from  the  repub- 
lics of  Pisa  and  Genoa.  The  Sicilians,  however, 
declining  to  be  so  bartered,  bestowed  their  crown 
on  James's  brother  Frederic  [1295];  and  though 
James  contributed  his  fleet  to  reduce  him,  he  re- 
tained the  island  throne  [1300],  while  Charles 
and  the  pope  were  obliged  to  rest  content  with 
the  continental  kingdom.  Their  only  satisfaction 
was  to  persist  in  calling  Naples  by  the  name  of 
Sicily,  and  to  stigmatise  their  rival  as  king  of 
'Trinacria.'  " — G.  Trevor,  Home:  from  the  Fall  of 
the  Western  Empire,  p.  240. 

Also  IN:  S.  A.  Dunham,  JIi»t.  of  Sjmii  and 
Porttif/al,  Ilk.  3,  feet.  2,  rh.  4. 

A,  D.  X294-1399. — War  between  Venice  and 
Genoa.     See  (Iknoa:  A.  1).  1201-1299. 

A.  D.  1297-TJ19. — The  perfected  aristocratic 
Constitutioa  of  Venice.  See  Venice:  A.  I). 
l(i;J2-i:;.9. 

.'* ,  D.  1300-1313. — New  factions  of  Florence 
and  Tuscany. — Bianchi  and  Neri,  See  Floii- 
knck:  a.  I).  1295-1300,  and  1301 -1;M3. 

14th  Century. — The  Renaissance  in  ;.s  be- 
ginning.—  "It  was  not  the  revival  of  antiquity 
alone,  but  its  union  with  the  genius  of  the  Italian 
people,  which  achieved  the  concpiest  of  the  West- 
ern world.  .  .  .  The  civilisation  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  which,  ever  since  the  fourteenth  century, 
obtained  so  powerful  a  hold  on  Italian  life,  as  the 
Kource  and  basis  of  culture,  as  the  object  and  ideal 
of  existence,  partly  also  as  an  avowed  reaction 
u^uinst  preceding  tendencies  —  this  civilisation 


had  long  been  exerting  a  partial  influence  on 
mediicval  Europe,  evt  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Italy.  The  culture  of  which  Charles  the  Great 
was  a  representative  was,  in  face  of  the  barbarism 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  essentially  a 
Renaissance,  and  could  appc^ar  under  no  other 
form.  .  .  .  But  the  resuscitation  of  antiquity 
took  a  (lifTerent  form  in  Italy  from  that  which  it 
assumed  in  the  North.  The  wave  of  barbarism 
had  scarcely  gone  by  before  the  people,  in  whom 
the  former  life  was  but  half  effaced,  showed  a 
consciousness  of  its  past  and  a  wish  to  reproduce 
it.  Elsewhere  in  Europe  men  deliberately  and 
with  reflection  borrowed  this  or  the  other  ele- 
ment of  classical  civilisation;  in  Italy  the  sym- 
pathies both  of  the  learned  and  of  the  people 
were  naturally  engaged  on  the  side  of  antiquity 
as  a  whole,  which  stood  to  them  as  .1  symbol  of 
past  greatness.  The  Latin  language,  too,  was 
easy  to  an  Italian,  and  the  numerous  monuments 
anil  dqcuments  in  which  the  country  abounded 
facilitated  a  return  to  the  past.  With  this  ten- 
dency other  elements  —  the  popular  character 
which  time  had  now  greatly  modified,  the  polit- 
ical institutions  Imported  by  the  Lombards  from 
Germany,  chivalry  and  other  northern  forms  of 
civilisation,  and  the  influence  of  religion  and  the 
Church  —  combined  to  produce  the  modern  Ital- 
ian spirit,  which  was  destined  to  serve  as  a  model 
and  ideai  for  the  whole  western  world.  How 
anticpnt.v  '  e  jan  to  work  in  plastic  art,  as  soon  as 
the  flood  of  barbarism  had  subsided,  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  Tuscan  buildings  of  the  twelfth  and 
in  the  sculptures  of  the  thirteenth  centuries.  .  .  . 
But  the  great  and  general  'enthusiasm  of  the 
Italians  for  classical  anti(iuity  did  not  display 
itself  before  the  fourteenth  century.  For  this  a 
development  of  civic  life  was  required,  which 
took  place  only  in  Italy,  and  there  not  till  then. 
It  was  needful  that  noble  and  burgher  should 
first  learn  to  dwell  together  on  equal  terms,  and 
that  a  social  world  shoidd  .rise  which  felt  the 
want  of  culture,  and  had  th  s  leisure  and  the 
means  to  obtain  it.  But  ctdt;re,  as  soon  as  it 
freed  itself  from  the  fantastic  bonds  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  could  not  at  once  and  without  help  find 
its  way  to  the  imderstanding  of  the  physical  and 
intellectual  world.  It  needed  a  guide,  and  found 
one  in  the  ancient  civilisation,  with  its  wealth  of 
truth  and  knowledge  in  every  spiritual  interest. 
Both  the  form  and  the  substance  of  this  ci  vili'5ation 
were  adopt..d  with  admiring  gratitude;  it  became 
the  chief  part  of  th  culture  of  the  age." — J. 
Burckhardt,  T/ie  Jienaisnancc  in'Italy,  pt.  3,  rh. 
1  (r.  1). 

Also  in  :  J.  A.  Symonds.  Renaissance  in  Italy: 
Af/e  of  the  DcxpoLf,  rh.  1. —  See  Ren.\ihs.\nck. 

A.  D.  1305-1309. — Removal  of  the  P^al 
Court  to  Lyons  and  then  to  Avigncn.  —  The 
"Babylonish  Captivity."  See  P.m-acy:  A.  D. 
1294-1348. 

A.  D.  1310-1313. — Visitation  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII. — Hostility  of  Florence  and  siege 
ot  the  city. — Repulse  from  Rome. — The  Em- 
peror's death. — "  No  Emperor  had  come  into 
Italy  since  the  death  of  Frederic  II  [1250]. 
NcitI  Rudolf  nor  his  two  successors  [see  Gek- 
MANV:  A.  D.  12'('3-i3081  '  nd  been  crowjied  Em- 
peror, but  on  the  deaf  t  \lbert(lA'  ria,  the 
King  of  die  Romar  i308,  *'»;  electors  chcse 

Henry,  Count  of  Luxemburg  [Henrj' VII.].  In 
1310  he  entered  Italy  with  a  small  German  armj'. 
Unlike  most  of  these  Imperial  expeditions,  this 
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wns  approved  of  by  '  le  I'opc.  Tlit  French 
King  Philip  IV.  wns  i  illy  iimsicr  of  Pope  CHt'iii- 
ent  v.,  who  did  not  live  in  Italy,  but  sonii'- 
times  within  the  French  kingdom,  or  in  tlie 
English  territory  of  BordeiuLX,  or  in  Avignon,  a 
city  of  the  Empire.  But  Clement  did  not  like 
bearing  the  French  yoke,  and  was  fearfid  lest 
some  one  of  greater  talents  than  Charles  of 
Valois  should  make  an  attemjjt  on  Italy,  and 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Pope  to  get  free  from 
the  power  of  the  French.  He  therefore  favoured 
the  expedition  of  King  Henry,  and  hoped  that  it 
would  revive  the  Ghihelin  party  and  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  Guelfs,  who  were  on  the  side 
of  France.  Dante  tells  us  the  feelings  which 
were  roused  by  the  coming  of  the  King.  He 
seemed  to  come  as  God's  vicegerent,  to  change 
the  fortunes  of  men  and  bring  the  exiled  home ; 
by  the  majesty  of  his  presence  to  bring  the 
peace  for  which  the  banished  poet  longed,  and 
to  administer  to  all  men  justice,  judgment  and 
equity.  Henry  was  worthy  of  these  high  hopes ; 
for  he  was  wise,  just,  and  gracious,  courageous 
in  fight  and  honourable  in  council:  but  the  task 
was  too  hard  for  him.  At  first  all  seemed  to  go 
well  with  him.  The  Gliibelins  were  ready  to 
receive  him  as  their  natural  lord;  the  Guelfs 
were  inclined  towards  him  by  the  Pope.  In 
Milan  the  chief  power  was  in  the  hands  of  Guido 
dclla  Torre,  the  descendant  of  Pagano  della 
ToiTe,  who  had  done  good  service  to  the  city 
after  the  battle  of  Corte  Nuova.  He  was  a 
strong  Guelf,  and  waa  at  the  head  of  a  large 
number  of  troops;  for  he  was  very  rich.  His 
great  enemy  was  the  Ghibelin  Mat>,c'0  Visconti, 
who  contin>ially  struggled  with  Guido  for  the 
mastery.  The  king  w  s  willingly  received  bj- 
the  Jlilanese,  and  Guido  wao  not  behindhand  in 
bidding  him  welcome.  TVhile  he  was  at  Milan, 
on  (•hristmas  Day,  1310,  he  was  crowned  with 
the  iron  crown  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  which 
was  made  of  steel  in  the  shape  of  laurel  leaves, 
and  studded  with  gems.  He  made  both  parties 
enter  into  an  outward  reconciliation,  and  the 
cliiefs  of  both  vied  with  one  anotiier  in  making 
him  large  presents.  The  King's  need  of  money 
soon  tired  out  the  Milanese,  and  an  insurrectio*- 
was  made  in  which  both  Matteo  and  Guidv 
joined ;  but  ]\Iatteo  betrayed  his  rival,  and  Guido 
and  all  the  Guelfs  were  driven  out  of  Milan, 
which  hencef'  "th  remained  in  the  power  of  the 
Ghibelin  \\f  nti  [seeMiL.\x:  A.  I).  1277-1447]. 
The  King's  Q«..naiids  for  money  made  him  un- 
poj))dar,  and  each  city,  as  he  left  it,  rose  against 
hiin.  I'isa,  and  the  other  Tuscan  enemies  of 
Florence,  received  liim  with  joy.  But  tlie  great 
Guellic  city  shut  her  gates  against  him,  and 
made  alliance  with  Kobert,  the  Angevin  King  of 
Naples,  the  grandson  of  Char.'s  of  Anjou,  and 
afterwards  gave  him  [Robert]  the  si!j;n()ria. 
Rome  received  a  garrison  from  Naiiler.,  and  the 
Impr  'al  coronation  had  to  be  performed  in  the 
Church  of  St.  John  Lateran,"  —  Henry  being  re- 
pulsed in  an  attempt  to  force  his  entranf^e  to  the 
quarter  of  the  Vatican.  —  W.  Hunt.  JIM.  of 
Italy,  ch.  4. — "The  city  [of  Home]  v  .is  divided 
in  feeling,  and  the  emperor's  position  so  precari- 
ous that  he  retired  to  Ti voli  at  the  end  oi  Augtr  ^ 
and  moved  towards  Tuscany,  ravaging  tiic 
Perugiau  territory  on  his  way,  being  doterniineil 
to  bring  Florence  and  all  her  allies  to  submis- 
sion." By  rapid  movements  he  reached  Florence 
and  invested  the  city  before  his  intentions  were 


iinders^..  •  "...  .;ii  "iena.ssault  would  probably 
have  carri>  J  r'f.c  c'  ,  for  the  inhabitants  were 
taken  by  rpr ..>«•,  re  in  a  state  of  consterna- 
tion, and  coii! '  .i  ,  believe  that  the  emperor 
was  there  in  person:  their  natural  energy  soon 
returned,  the  Gonfaloniers  assembled  their  com- 
panies, til';  whole  population  armed  themselves, 
even  to  the  bishop  and  clergy;  a  camp  was 
formed  wilhin  the  walls,  the  outer  ditch  pali- 
saded, the  gates  closed,  and  thus  for  two  days 
they  remained  hourly  expecting  an  assault.  At 
last  their  cavalry  [which  had  been  cut  off  by 
the  emperor's  movement]  were  seen  returning  by 
various  ways  and  in  small  detachments ;  succours 
also  poured  in  from  Lucca,  Prato,  Pistoia,  Vol- 
terra,  CoUe,  and  San  Gimignano;  and  even 
Bologna,  Kimini,  Ravenna,  Faenza,  Cesina, 
^  gobbio,  Citta  di  Castello  with  several  other 
places  rendered  their  assistance :  indeed  so  great 
and  extensive  was  Florentine  influence  and  so 
rapid  the  comnnmication,  that  within  eight  daj's 
after  the  investment  4,000  men  at  arms  and  in- 
numerable infantry  were  assembled  at  Florence ! 
As  this  was  about  double  the  imperial  cavalry 
and  four  times  its  infantry,  the  city  gates  were 
thrown  open  and  business  proceeded  as  usual, 
except  through  that  entrance  immediately  oppo- 
site to  the  enemy.  Fo/  two  and  forty  days  did 
the  emperor  remain  within  a  mile  of  Florence, 
'•avaging  all  the  country,  but  making  no  impres- 
sion on  the  town;  "fter  which  he  raised  the  siege 
and  "-  ived  to  San  ^  jciano,  eight  miles  south." 
Lai^r,  the  Imperialr  t  army  was  withdrawn  to 
Poggibonzi,  and  in  March,  1313,  it  was  moved  to 
Pisa,  to  prepare  for  a  new  campaign.  "The 
Florentines  had  thus  from  the  first,  witliout  much 
military  skill  or  enterprise,  jirovcd  themselves 
the  boldest  and  bitterest  enemies  of  Henry ;  their 
opposition  had  never  ceased ;  by  letters,  promises, 
and  money,  they  corrupted  all  Lombardy.  .  .  . 
Yet  party  quarrels  did  not  cease.  .  .  .  The  em- 
peror now  turned  all  his  energies  to  the  conquest 
of  Naples,  as  the  first  step  towards  that  of  Italy 
itself.  For  this  he  formed  a  league  with  Sicily 
and  Genoa;  assembled  troops  from  Germany  and 
Lombardy;  filled  his  treasury  in  various  waj'S, 
and  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  2, MO  Ger- 
man cavalry  and  1.500  Italia'-  men  at-arms,  be- 
sides a  Genoese  fieet  of  70  gallc.,  .s  under  Lamba 
Doria  and  r;0  more  supplied  by  the  King  of 
Sicily,  who  with  1,000  men-at-arins  had  already 
invaded  Calabria  by  capturing  Rcggio  and  other 
places."  On  the  5t"h  of  August,  the  en  j.  r  left 
Pisa  upon  his  expedition  against  Napl^■^  ihe 
24th  f  the  same  month  he  died  ut  Buon-  i. .  onto 
—  ni  'vithout  suspicions  of  poison,  although  his 
illnc  gan  before  his  departure  from  Pisa.  "The 
Intel.  '.ce  of  Wm  event  spread  joy  and  conster- 
nation amongst  ins  friends  and  enemies;  the 
army  soon  separated,  and  iiis  own  immediate 
foll()wers  with  the  Pisan  auxiliaries  carried  his 
body  back  to  Pisa  where  it  was  magnificently 
mteVred." — H.  E.  Naipier,  Florentitte  llistory,  hk. 
1,  ch.  15  (r.  1). 

Also  is:  T.  A.  Trollope,  IliHt.  of  the  Com- 
moiitrcalth  of  Florfticc  hk.  2,  ch.  7  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  1312-1338. — The  rising  power  and  the 
rt.erses  of  the  Scaligeri  of  Verona. — Mas- 
tino's  war  with  Florence  ai  1  Venice.  Sec 
Vi;uoN.\:  A.  1).  12rtO-l:i;W. 

A.  D.  1313-1330. — Guelf  leadership  of  King 
Robert  of  Naples. — Wars  of  Pisa  and  Flor- 
ence.— Tlie   rise  and    threatening    power    of 
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Castruccio  Castracani.— Siege  of  Genoa.— 
Visit  of  the  Emperor  Louis  ofBavaria.— Sub- 
jection and  deliverance  of  Pisa.— "  While  tlic 
uncxiifctcd  (lialli  of  Ilciiry  VII.  deprived  the 
(ihilxliii  party  of  its  leader,  and  long  wars  be- 
tween rival  candidates  for  the  succe.ssion  to  tlie 
German  throne  jjlaeed  the  imperial  authority 
ov<T  Italy  in  abeyance  [sec  Oeumany:  A.  I). 
i;]lt-i;J47|.  Hol)erf,  king  of  Nai)le.s,  tlie  chief  of 
the  (Jiielf  party,  tlie  jjossessor  of  Provence,  and 
the  favourite  of  the  church,  I)egan  to  aspire  to 
th<;  general  sovereignty  of  Italy,  lie  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crowns  of  Xiiples  and  Provence  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  Charles  II.,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  recognized  laws  of  inheritance  (\.  I). 
i;]()»).  His  elder  brother,  Charles  .Martcl,  by  his 
marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Hungary,  had  been 
<alle(l  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  liad 
died  before  his  father.  His  son,  Carobert,  the 
reigning  king  of  Ilimgary,  on  the  dealli  of  his 
grandfatlier,  Charles  II.,  asserted  his  just  rights 
to  all  the  dominions  of  that  monarch;  but  Hob- 
ert.  hastening  to  Avignon,  whither  Clement  V. 
had  now  removed  liis  court,  obtained  from  the 
])ope,  as  feudal  superior  of  the  royal  lief  of 
Naples,  a  sentence  which  set  aside  the  cL-iims 
of  his  nejilu'w  in  his  own  favour.  The  king  of 
Hungary  did  not  seriously  attempt  to  oppose 
(his  decision,  and  Robert,  a  prince  of  wisdom 
and  address,  though  devoid  of  military  talents, 
.soon  extended  his  ambitious  views  beyond  the 
kingdom  over  which  he  reigned  undisturbed." 
The  death  of  Henry  YII.  "left  him  every  oppor- 
tunity both  to  attempt  the  subjugation  of  the 
(Jhibelin  states,  and  to  convert  his  alliance  with 
the  Guelfs  into  the  rel.iticm  of  sovereign  and  sub- 
ject. ...  It  was  in  Tuscany  that  the  storm  first 
broke  over  the  Ghibclins  after  the  loss  of  their 
imperial  chief,  anil  that  the  lirst  ray  of  success 
unexpectedly  beamed  on  their  cause.  Florence 
and  the  other  Guelf  cities  of  the  province  were 
no  .sooner  delivered  from  the  fear  of  Henry 
VII.  than  they  prepared  to  wreak  their  ven 
gpanc(;  against  Pisa  for  the  succours  which  she 
had  furnished  to  the  emperor.  But  that  rei)ub- 
lic,  in  consternation  at  her  danger,  had  taken 
into  pay  1,000  German  cavalry,  the  onl^'  part  of 
the  imperial  army  which  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  remain  in  Italy,  and  Ixad  chosen  for  her 
genera'  Uguccionc  della  Faggiuola,  a  celebrated 
Gliibelin  captain.  The  ability  of  this  comman 
<ler.  and  the  confidence  with  which  he  inspired 
the  Pisans,  turne«l  the  ♦Ide  of  fortune.  .  .  .  The 
vigour  of  his  arms  reduced  the  Guelf  jieople  of 
Lucca  to  sue  for  peace;  they  were  compelled  to 
restore  their  Ghibelin  exiles;  and  then  Uguc- 
cionc, fomenting  the  dissensions  wliich  were 
thus  created  within  the  walls,  easily  subjected 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  flourishing  cities  of 
Tuscany  to  his  sword  (A.  D.  1314).  The  loss  of 
so  valuable  an  ally  as  Lucca  alarmed  the  Floren- 
tines, and  the  whole  Guelf  party.  .  .  .  King 
Robert  sent  two  of  his  brothers  into  'fuscany  with 
a  body  of  gens-d'armerie ;  the  Florentines  and 
all  the  Tuscan  Guelfs  uniting  their  forces  to 
this  s\iccour  forn\ed  a  large  army ;  and  the  con- 
federates advanced  to  relieve  the  castle  of  Mou- 
tecatini  which  Uguccione  was  besicuing."  The 
Ohit)elin  commander  had  a  much  smaller  force 
to  resist  them  with;  but  he  gained,  notwith- 
standing, "a  memorable  victory,  near  Monte- 
catini,  in  whicli  both  a  brother  and  a  uepluiw  of 
the   king  of  Naples   were  numbered   with  the 


slain  (A.  D.  1315).  This  triumph  rendered 
Uguccionc  more  formidable  than  ever;  but  his 
tyraimy  became  insupportable  both  to  the  Pisans 
and  Lucchese,  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  in 
concert  in  both  cities.  .  .  .  Excluded  from  both 
places  and  deserted  by  his  troops,  he  retired  to 
the  court  of  the  Scala  at  Verona  (A.  I).  1316). 
So  Pisa  recovered  her  liberty,  but  Lucca  was 
less  fortunate  or  wiso,  for  her  citizens  only 
transferred  the  power  which  Uguccione  had 
usurped  to  the  chief  of  the  Ghibelins,  Castruccio 
Castracani  degl'  Interminelli,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  names  in  Italian  history.  This  extra- 
ordinary man  .  .  .  had  early  in  life  shared  the 
common  fate  of  exile  with  the  White  Guelfs  or 
Ghibelins  of  Lucca.  Passing  ten  years  of  ban- 
ishment in  England,  France,  and  the  Ghibelin 
cities  of  Lombardy,  he  had  served  a  long  appren- 
ticeship to  arms  under  the  best  generals  of  the 
age.  .  .  .  He  had  no  sooner  returned  to  Lucca 
with  the  Ghibelin  exiles,  who  were  restored  by 
the  (crm.'iof  the  peace  with  Pisa,  than  he  became 
the  first  citizen  of  the  state.  His  skill  and  courage 
mainly  contril)ute(l  to  the  subsecpient  victory  of 
^bjntecatini,  and  endeared  him  to  the  Lucchese; 
his  influence  and  intrigues  excited  the  jealousy 
of  Uguccione,  and  caused  his  imprisonment; 
and  the  insurrection  whicli  delivered  Lucca  from 
that  chief,  liberated  Castruccio  from  chains  and 
impen<ling  death  to  sovereign  command.  Chosen 
annual  captain  of  the  people  at  three  successive 
elections,  he  at  length  demanded  and  obtained 
the  suffrages  of  the  senate  and  citizens  for  his 
elevation  to  the  dignity  of  signor  (A.  I).  1320).' 
.  .  .  Under  his  government  Lucca  enjoyed  re-' 
pose  for  some  years.  .  .  .  During  these  transac-j 
tions  in  Tuscany,  the  Lombard  plains  were  still 
desolated  by  incessiint  and  unsparing  warfare., 
The  efforts  of  the  Neapolitan  king  were  mainly 
directed  to  crush  IMatteo  Visconti  [see  Milan  ;i 
A.  D.  1277-1447]  and  the  Ghibelins  in  this  part 
of  Italy ;  "  but  the  power  of  the  latter  was  con-; 
finually  spreading.  "In  this  prosperous  state 
of  the  Gliibelin  interests  the  domestic  feuds  of 
G'.'noa  attracted  the  tide  of  war  to  her  gates. 
The  ambitious  rivalry  of  her  four  great  families, 
of  the  Grimaldi,  tlie  Fieschi,  the  Spinola,  and 
the  Doria,  had  long  agitated  the  bosom  of  the 
republic;  and  at  the  period  before  us  the  two 
former,  who  headed  the  Guelf  party,  had,  after 
various  convulsions,  gained  possession  of  tlie 
government.  The  Spinola  and  Doria,  retiring 
from  the  city,  fortified  tliemselves  in  the  smaller 
towns  of  the  Genoese  territory.'and  immediately 
invited  the  Ghibelin  chiefs  of  Lombardy  to  their 
aid.  The  lords  of  Jlilan  and  Verona  promptly 
complied  with  the  demand,  .  .  .  and  laid  siege 
to  the  capital.  The  rulers  of  Genoa  could  then 
resort  in  their  terror  to  no  other  protection  than 
that  of  the  Neapolitan  king.  Robert,  conscious 
of  the  imj)ortance  of  preserving  the  republic 
from  subjection  to  his  enemies,  hastened  by  sea 
to  its  defence,  and  obtained  the  absolute  cession 
of  the  GeiKK'se  liberties  into  his  hands  for  ten 
years  as  the  price  of  his  services.  .  .  .  After  the 
l)ossession  of  the  suburbs  and  outworks  of  Genoa 
had  been  obstinately  contested  during  ten  months, 
the  Ghibelin.j  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege. 
Rut  Robert  had  scarcely  quitted  the  city  to  pass 
into  Provence,  when  the  exiles  with  aid  from 
Lombardy  again  apiiroached  Genoa,  and  during 
four  years  continued  a  war  of  jxistrt  in  its  v' 
cinity.     But  neither  the  Lombard  siguurs  nor 
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Robert  engaged  in  this  fruitless  contest,  and  Loni- 
bardy  again  became  the  great  theatre  of  warfare.  " 
But  the  power  which  Matteo  Visconti  was  stead 
ily  building  at  Milan,  for  his  family,  could  not 
l)e  shaken,  even  though  nu  invasion  from  France 
(1330),  and  a  second  from  Germany  (1323),  was 
iirought  iil)out  tiirough  papal  inthience.  At  the 
same  time  Castruccio  Castracani,  having  consoli- 
dated his  despotism  at  Lucca,  was  mailing  wa"* 
upon  the  Florentines.  When,  in  Vi2!),  he  sur, 
ceeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the  Guelf  city 
of  Pistoia,  "this  acquisition,  which  was  higlily 
dangerous  to  Florence,  jiroduced  sucii  alarm  in 
that  republic  that  she  called  out  her  whole  native 
force  for  the  more  vigorous  pro.seeution  of  the 
war."  Castruccio  was  heavily  outnumbered  in 
tlio  campaign,  but  he  gained,  nevertheless,  a 
great  victory  over  the  Florentines  near  the  caslk; 
of  Altopascio  (November  23,  132r)).  "  Tiic  whole 
Florentine  territory  was  ravaged  and  plundered, 
and  the  conqueror  carried  his  insults  to  the  gates 
of  the  capital.  ...  In  the  ruin  which  threat- 
ened the  Guelf  party  in  Tuscany,  the  Floren- 
tines had  recourse  to  King  Kobert  of  Naples, 
with  entreaties  for  aid,"  which  he  brought  to 
them  in  132(5,  but  only  on  the  condition  "that 
his  absol'ite  command  over  the  republic,  which 
had  expired  in  1321,  should  be  renewed  for  ten 
years  in  favour  of  his  son  Charles,  duke  of  Ca- 
labria." IJut  now  a  new  danger  to  the  Guelf 
interests  appeared,  in  the  approach  of  the  em- 
peror, Louis  IV.  of  Bavaria.  "After  a  long 
contest  for  tlie  crown  of  Henry  VII.,  Louis  of 
Bavaria  had  triumphed  over  his  rival,  Frederic 
of  Austria,  and  taken  him  prisoner  at  tlie  san- 
guinary battle  of  Muhldorf,  in  1322.  Having 
since  passed  five  years  in  confirming  his  author- 
ity in  Germany,  Louis  was  now  tempted  by  am- 
bition and  cupiditv  to  undertake  an  expedition 
into  Italy  (A.  D.  1327)."  Halting  for  some  time 
at  Milan,  where  he  received  the  iron  crown  of 
Lombardy,  and  where  he  deposed  and  impris- 
oned Galeazzo  Visconti.  he  proceeded  into  Tus- 
cany "(m  his  march  to  Home,  where  he  intended 
to  receive  the  imperial  crown.  He  was  wel- 
comed with  joy  b}'^  the  signor  of  Lucca,  and  the 
superior  genius  of  Castruccio  at  once  acquired  the 
entire  ascendant  over  ihe  weaker  mind  of  Louis. 
Against  the  vmited  forces  of  the  emperor  and  of 
Castruccio,  the  duke  of  Calabria  and  his  Guelf 
army  cautiously  maintained  themselves  on  the 
defensive ;  but  the  passage  of  Louis  through  Tus- 
cany was  attended  with  disastrous  consequences 
to  the  most  famous  Ghibelin  city  of  that  prov- 
ince." Pisa,  notwithstanding  the  long  fidelity 
of  that  republic  to  the  Ghibelin  cause,  was  sacn- 
flced  by  the  emperor  to  the  covetous  ambition  of 
Castruccio.  The  forces  of  the  two  were  joined 
in  a  siege  to  wliich  tlic  unfortunate  city  submit- 
ted after  a  month.  "  .She  thus  fell  in  reality  into 
the  hands  of  Castruccio,  who  shortly  established 
bis  absolute  au  iiority  over  her  capital  and  ter- 
ritory. After  xtort'  g  a  heavy  contribution 
from  the  Pisai  .i,  and  rewarding  the  services  of 
Castruccio  by  erecting  the  state  of  Lucca  in+o  an 
imperial  duel.v  in  his  favour,  the  nipacioiis  em- 
peror pursued  his  mardi  to  Home.  There  he 
consumed  in  the  frivolous  ceremony  of  his  coro- 
nation [January  17,  1328],  and  inthe  vain  en- 
deavour to  establish  an  antipope,  tlie  time  which 
he  might  '.lave  employed,  witii  the  forces  at  his 
command,  and  in  conjunction  with  Frederic,  king 
of  Sicily,  in  crushing  for  ever  (he  power  of  Rob- 


ert of  Naples  and  of  all  the  Guelfs  of  Italy  who 
depended  on  that  monarch. "  In  August  of  the 
same  y(;ar  Castruccio,  who  "liad  now  attained 
an  elevation  which  seemed  to  '  ireaten  .  .  .  the 
total  subjugation  of  all  Itidy,'  died  suddenly  of 
a  fever.  "Florence  bieathed  again  from  im- 
pending oppression,  Pisa  recovered  her  freedom, 
and  Lucca  sank  from  ephemeral  splendour  into 
lasting  obscurity.  By  the  death  of  Castruccio 
the  emperor  had  lost  his  best  counsellor  and 
firmest  support,  and  he  soon  ceast'd  to  be  formi- 
dable to  the  Guelfs.  .  .  .  Hastily  returning  into 
Tuscany,  he  plundered  the  infant  orphans  of 
Castruccio  of  tlieir  inlieritancc  to  sell  Lucca  to  a 
new  signor,  and  to  impo.se  ruinous  contributions 
upon  the  Pisans,  before  his  return  into  Lombardy 
delivered  them  from  tyranny.  .  .  .  The  first  pro- 
ceeding of  Louis  in  Lombardy  had  been  to  ruin 
the  Vi.sconti,  and  to  drain  their  states  of  money ; 
almost  his  last  act  in  the  province  was  to  make  the 
restoration  of  this  family  to  power  v  new  source 
of  profit."  In  1330  the  emperor  returned  to  Ger- 
many, recalled  by  troubles  in  that  part  of  his 
dominions. — G.  Procter,  Hint,  of  I'  ■ly,  ch.  4,  pt.  2. 

Also  in  •  N.  Machiavelli,  The  /  lorcntine  JTis- 
timen,  bk.  2. — H  E.  Napier,  Florentine  IliHtory, 
hk.  1,  ch.  15-18  (v.  1). 

A.  D.  1314-1327.— The  election  and  contest 
of  rival  emperors,  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Fred- 
erick of  Austria.  SeeGKUMXNV;  A.  I).  1314- 
1347. 

A.  D.  1341-13A3. — Defeat  of  the  Florentines 
by  the  Pisans,  before  Lucca. — Brief  tyranny 
of  the  Duke  of  Athens  at  Florence.  See  Fhou- 
knck:  a.  I).  1341-1343. 

(Southern):  A.  D.  1343-1389.— Troubled 
reign  of  Joanna  I.  in  Naples. — Murder  of  her 
husband,  Andrew  of  Hungary.  —  Political 
effects  of  the  great  Schism  in  the  Church. — 
The  war  of  Charles  of  Durazzo  and  Louis  of 
Anjou. — Violent  course  of  Pope  Urban  VI. — 
"In  Naples  itself  the  house  of  Anjou  fell  into 
disunion.  Charles  II.  of  Naples  gamed  by  mar- 
riage the  dowry  of  Hungary  [see  Hunoahv: 
A.  D.  1301-1342],  wliich  passed  to  his  eldest  sou 
Charles  Miirtel,  while  his  second  son,  Robert, 
ruled  in  Naples.  But  Robert  survived  his  only 
son,  and  left  as  heiress  of  the  kingdom  [1343]  his 
grand-daughter  Giovanna  [better  known  as  Joan, 
or  Joanna].  The  attempt  to  give  stability  to  the 
rule  of  a  female  by  maiTiage  with  her  cousin, 
Andrew  of  Hungary,  only  aroused  the  jealous}' 
of  the  Neapolitan  nobles  and  raised  up  a  strong 
party  in  opposition  to  Hungarian  influence. 
Charles  II.  of  Naples,  Glovanna's  great-grand- 
father, had  left  manj'  sons  and  daughters, 
whose  descendants  of  the  great  houses  of  Du- 
razzo and  Tarento,  like  tho.se  of  the  sons  of 
Edward  HI.  in  England,  hoped  to  exercise  the 
roy.al  power.  When,  in  1345,  Pope  C!leni'jnt  VI. 
was  on  the  point  of  recognising  Andrew  as  King 
of  Naples,  a  conspinicy  was  formed  against  him, 
and  he  was  murdered,  with  the  connivance,  as  it 
was  currently  belie vcl,  of  the  Queen.  Hereon 
the  feuds  in  the  kingdom  bla/.ed  forth  more 
violently  than  before;  the  party  of  Durazzo 
ranged  itself  against  that  of  Tarento,  and  de- 
manded ]iunishment  of  the  m' rdercrs.  Giovanna 
I.,  lo  i)rotect  herself,  married  Lewis  of  Tarento 
in  1347.  King  Lewis  of  Hungary,  aided*  by  the 
party  of  Durazzo,  entered  Naples  to  avenge  his 
iSrother's  death,  and  for  a  wliile  all  wus  con- 
fusion.   Ou  the  death  of  Lewis  of  Tarento  (1362), 
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Giovnnna  I.  marrieil  Jiini.  s.  King  of  ^Injorra, 
and  ou  liis  d<:iUh  (1:574),  Otto.  Duke  of  IJiuriH 
wk'k.  Oioviinnii  I.  was  cliildlesH,  and  the  sli<,Mit 
lull  wiiich  in  the  last  years  had  come  over  the 
war  of  faetioiis  in  Nvjiles  was  only  owing  to  the 
fact  that  all  were  preparing  for  the  inevitJiMe 
conflict  which  her  deatii  would  bring."  Neapoli 
tan  affairs  were  at  tiiis  stage  when  the  great 
sell  ism  occurred  (sccPArACV:  A.  D.  1377-1417), 
which  enthroned  two  rival  popes,  one  (Urban 
VI.)  at  Home,  i  \  one  (Clement  VII.)  at  Avignon. 
Queen  Giovanna  had  inclined  first  to  Urban, 
but  was  repelled,  and  gave  her  adhesion  to 
Clement.  Thereujion,  Urban,  on  the  21st  of 
April,  1380,  "declared  her  ileposed  from  ber 
throne  as  a  heretic,  schismatic,  and  traitor  to  the 
Pope.  He  looked  for  help  in  carrying  out  his 
decree  to  King  Lewis  of  Hungary,  who  had  for  a 
time  laid  aside  his  desire  for  vengeance  against 
Giovanna,  but  was  ready  to  resume  his  plans  of 
aggrandisement  when  a  favourable  opportunity 
offered.  .  .  .  Lewis  was  not  himself  disposed  to 
leave  his  kingdom ;  but  he  liad  at  his  court  the 
son  of  his  relative,  Lewis  of  Durazzo,  whom  he 
had  put  to  death  in  Ins  Neapolitan  campaign  for 
complicity  in  Andrew's  murder.  Yet  he  felt  com- 
pa.ssion  for  Ins  young  son  Charles,  brought  him  to 
Hungary,  and  educated  him  at  his  court.  As  Gio- 
vanna wuE  childless,  Charles  of  Durazzo,  or  Carlo 
della  Pace,  as  he  was  called  in  Italy,  had  a  strong 
claim  to  the  Neapolitan  throne  at  her  death. 
Charles  of  Durazzo  was  accordingly  furnished 
with  Hungarian  troops  for  an  expedition  against 
Naples,  and  reached  Komc  in  November,  i;i80. 
"Clement  VII.  on  his  side  bestirred  himselc  in 
behalf  of  his  ally  Giovanna,  and  for  this  purpose 
could  count  on  the  help  of  France.  Failing  the 
liouse  of  Durazzo,  the  house  of  Valois  could  put 
forward  a  claim  to  the  Neapolitan  throne,  as  be- 
ing descended  from  the  daughter  of  Cliarles  II. 
The  helpless  Giovanna  I.  in  her  need  ad(>pted  as 
her  heir  and  successor  Louis,  Duke  cf  Anjou, 
brother  of  the  French  king,  and  called  him  to  her 
aid.  Clement  VII.  hastened  to  confer  on  Louis 
everything  that  lie  could;  he  even  formed  the 
States  of  the  Church  into  a  kingdom  of  Adria, 
and  bestowed  them  on  Louis ;  only  Rome  itself, 
and  the  adjacent  lands  in  Tuscany,  Campania 
Maritima,  and  Sabina  were  reserved  for  the 
Pope.  The  Avignonesc  pretender  was  resolved 
to  show  how  little  he  cared  for  Italy  or  for  tJic 
old  traditions  of  the  Italian  greatness  of  Ins  office, 
('harles  of  Duiazzo  was  first  in  the  field,  for 
Louis  of  Anjou  was  detained  in  France  by  the 
death  of  Charles  V.  in  September,  1380.  The 
accession  of  Charles  V^I.  at  the  age  of  twelve 
threw  the  government  of  the  kingdom  upon  the 
tJouncil  of  Jtegency,  of  which  Louis  of  Ar.jou 
was  the  chief  menii)er.  He  used  his  position  to 
gratify  his  chief  failing,  avarice,  and  gathered 
large  sums  of  money  for  his  Neapolitan  cam- 
paign. Mci.nwhile  Charles  of  Durazzo  was  in 
lionie,  where  Urban  VI.  equipjied  him  for  his 
imdertaking. "  In  June,  1381,  Charles  marched 
against  Naples,  defeated  Otto,  tlie  husband  of 
Giovanna,  at  San  Germano,  and  had  the  gates  of 
Naples  opened  to  him  by  a  rising  within  the  city 
on  the  10th  of  July.  Giovanna  took  refuge  in 
the  Castel  Nuovo,  but  surrendered  it  on  the  20th 
of  Aujitu.st.  After  nine  months  of  captivity,  the 
unfortunate  queen  was  "  strangled  in  her  prison 
on  Jlay  13,  1382,  and  her  corpse  was  exposed  for 
six  days  before  burial  that  tlie  certainty  of  her 


death  might  be  known  to  all.  Thenceforth  the 
((uesticn  between  Charles  III.  and  Louis  was  not 
complicated  by  any  considerations  of  Giovanna's 
rights.  It  "as  a  struggle  of  two  dynasties  for 
the  Neapolitan  crown,  a  struggle  which  was  to 
continue  for  the  next  century.  Crowned  King 
of  Naples  by  Clement  VII.,  Louis  of  Anjou 
quitted  Avignon  at  the  end  of  May,  accompanied 
by  a  brilliant  array  of  French"  barons  and  knights. 
He  hastened  through  North  Italy,  and  disap- 
pointed the  hopes  of  the  fervent  partisans  of 
Clement  VII.  by  pursuing  his  course  over  Aquila, 
through  the  Abruzzi,  and  refusing  to  turn  aside 
to  Rome,  which,  they  said,  he  might  have  occu- 
pied, seized  Urban  VI.,  and  so  ended  the  Schism. 
Wlien  he  entered  the  territory  of  Naples  he  soon 
received  large  accessions  to  his  forces  from  dis- 
contented barons,  while  22  galleys  from  Prov- 
ence occupied  Ischia  and  threatened  Naples." 
Charles,  having  inferior  forces,  could  not  meet 
his  adversar}'  in  the  field,  but  showed  great 
tactical  skill,  acting  on  the  defensive,  "cutting 
off  supplies,  and  liarassing  his  enemy  by  unex- 
pected sallies.  The  French  troops  perished  mis- 
erably from  the  effects  of  the  climate ;  .  .  .  Louis 
saw  his  splendid  army  rapidly  dwindling  away." 
But  quarrels  now  arose  between  Charles  and 
Pope  Urban ;  the  latter  went  to  Naples  to  inter- 
f  re  in  affairs;  the  King  made  him  practically  a 
prisoner  and  extorted  from  liim  agreements 
which  were  not  to  his  liking.  But  Urban,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1384,  "proclaimed  a  crusade 
against  Louis  as  a  heretic  and  schismatic,  and 
Charles  unfurled  the  banner  of  the  Cross."  In 
May  the  Pope  withdrew  from  Naples  to  Nocera, 
and  there  began  a  series  of  interferences  which 
convinced  Charles  "that  Urban  was  a  more 
serious  adversary  than  Louis."  Witli  the  sum- 
mer came  attacks  of  the  plague  upon  both  armies; 
but  that  of  Louis  suffered  most,  and  Louis  him- 
self died,  in  September,  bequeathing  his  claims 
on  Naples  to  his  eldest  son.  ' '  On  the  death  of 
Louis  the  remnant  of  his  army  dispersed,  and 
Charles  was  free  from  one  antagonist.  .  .  .  War 
was  now  declared  between  the  Pope  and  the 
King.  .  .  .  Charles  found  adherents  amongst  Ur- 
ban's  Cardinals. "  Urban  discovered  the  plots  of 
the  latter  and  threw  six  of  them  into  a  dimgeon, 
where  he  tortured  them  with  brutality.  Charles 
attacked  Nocera  and  took  the  town,  but  the 
castle  in  which  the  Pope  had  fortified  himself  re- 
sisted a  long  siege.  "Three  or  four  times  a  day 
the  dauntless  Pope  appeared  at  a  window,  and 
with  bell  and  torch  cursed  and  .excomnmnicated 
the  besieging  army."  In  August,  1385,  Urban 
was  rescued  by  some  of  his  partisans,  who  broke 
through  the  camp  of  the  besiegers  and  carried 
him  off,  still  dinging  to  his  captive  cardinals, 
all  but  one  of  whom  he  subsequently  jiut  to 
death.  He  made  his  >vay  to  Trani  and  was  there 
met  by  Genoese  galleys  Avhich  conveyed  him  and 
his  party  to  Genoa.  He  resided  in  Genoa  rather 
more  than  a  year,  very  much  to  the  discomfort 
and  expense  of  the  Genoese,  and  then,  after  much 
difficulty,  found  shelter  at  Lucca  until  Septem- 
ber, 1387.  Meantime  Cliarles  III.  had  left  Na- 
ples, returning  to  Hungary  to  head  a  revolt 
against  the  widowed  queen  and  young  daughter 
of  Lewis,  who  died  in  1383.  There  he  was  assas- 
sinated in  February,  1380.  "The  death  of 
Charles  HI.  again  plunged  tJie  kingdom  of  Na- 
ides  into  confusion.  The  Angevin  party,  which 
had  been  powerless  against  Charles,  raised  against 
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his  son  Ladi.slas,  a  l)f)y  of  twelve  years  old,  the 
claims  of  Louis  IL  of  Anjou.  The  exuetious  of 
the  Queen  Regent  Margaret  awoke  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  led  to  the  appointment  in  Naples  of  a 
new  civic  magistracy,  called  the  Otto  <li  Buoik; 
Stnto,  who  were  at  variance  with  Margaret.  The 
Angevins  rallied  luidor  Tommaso  of  Sanseverino, 
and  were  reinforced  bj'  the  arrival  of  Otto  of 
Brunswick.  The  cause  of  Louis  was  still  idenli- 
fled  with  that  of  Clement  VIL,  who,  in  May 
1385,  had  solenudy  invested  liim  with  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  Urban  VL,  however,  nsfused  to 
recognise  the  claims  of  the  son  of  Charles,  though 
Margaret  tried  to  propitiate  him  .  .  .  and  tiiough 
Florence  warmly  supported  her  prayers  for 
help."  The  Pope  continued  obstinate  in  this  re- 
fusal until  his  death,  lie  declared  that  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  had  lap.sed  to  the  Holy  See,  and 
lie  tried  to  gather  money  and  troops  for  an  ex- 
pedition to  secure  it.  As  a  means  to  that  end, 
he  ordered  that  the  year  1390  should  be  a  year 
of  jubilee — -a  decade  before  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. It  was  his  last  desperate  measure  to  ob- 
tain money.  On  the  15th  of  October  1389  he 
died  and  one  of  tlie  most  disastrous  pontificates 
in  the  history  of  the  Papacy  came  to  an  end. — 
M.  Creighton,  Hist,  of  the  Papacy  during  the 
Penodofthe  litformation,  bk.  1,  ch.  1  {v.  1). 

Also  in:  Ilistoncal  Life  ofjixinna  of  Sicily. — 
Mrs.  Jameson,  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Female  Sov- 
ereigns, V.  1,  ch.  4.— St.  C.  Baddeley,  Charles  III. 
of  Naples  and  Urban  VI. 

A.  D.  1343-1393. — The  "  Free  Companies." 
— Their  depredations  and  the  wars  employing 
them.— The  Great  Company. — The  Company 
of  Sir  John  Hawkwood.— "  The  practice  of 
hiring  troops  to  light  the  battles  of  the  Common- 
wealth [oi  Florence  —  but  in  other  Italian  states 
no  less]  liad  for  some  time  past  l)een  continually 
on  the  increase.  .  .  .  Tlie  demand  for  these  mer- 
cenary troops, —  a  demand  which  .  .  .  preferred 
strangers  from  beyond  the  Alps, — had  lilletf 
Italy  with  bands  of  free  lances,  ready  to  take 
service  with  any  tyrant,  or  any  free  city  that  was 
willing  CO  pay  them.  They  passed  from  one  ser- 
vice to  another,  and  from  one  side  of  a  quarrel  to 
the  other,  with  the  utmost  indifference  and  im- 
partiality. But  from  this  manner  of  life  to 
setting  up  for  themselves  and  warring  for  their 
own  belioof  there  was  but  one  step.  And  no 
prudent  man  could  have  doubted  that  this  step 
would  ere  long  be  taken.  Every  circumstance  of 
the  age  and  country  combined  to  invite  and 
facllitiite  it.  .  .  .  Already,  immediately  after  the 
fall  of  the  Duke  of  Athens  [at  Florence,  1343],  a 
German  adventurer,  one  Werner,  known  in 
Italian  history  as  the  Duke  Guarnieri,  had  in- 
duced a  large  number  of  the  hired  troops,  who 
were  then  '  unattached '  in  Italy,  mainly  those 
dismissed  at  that  time  from  the  service  of  Pisa, 
to  form  themselves  into  an  independent  company 
and  recognize  him  aa  their  leader.  With  cfjual 
effrontery  and  accuracy  this  ruffian  styled  him- 
self 'The  enemy  of  God,  of  Pity,  and  of  Mercy.' 
.  .  .  This  gang  of  bandits  numbered  more  than 
2,000  horsemen.  Their  first  exploit  was  to 
threaten  the  city  of  Siena.  Advancing  through 
the  Sienese  territory  towards  tlie  city,  plunder- 
ing, killing,  and  burning  indiscriminately^  as  they 
went,  they  inspired  so  sudden  and  universal  a 
terror  tliat  the  city  was  glad  to  buy  them  off 
with  a  sum  of  12,000  florins.  Fnuu  the  Sienese 
territory  tlicy  passed  to  that  of  Aitsizo,  uud  thence 


to  the  district  around  Perugia;  and  then  turning 
towards  the  Adriatic,  overran  Uomagna,  and  the 
Hiniini  country,  then  governed  by  the  Malatesat 
family.  It  is  difficult  adequately  tc  describe,  or 
even  to  conceive  the  sufferings,  the  destruction, 
the  panic,  the  liorror.  which  marked  the  track 
of  such  a  body  of  miscreants."  Finally,  by  the 
skilful  managi'nient  of  the  Lord  of  Bologna,  the 
company  was  bought  <ip  and  sent  across  the 
Alps,  out  of  Italy,  in  detachinent.s.  "The  relief 
was  obtained  in  a  manner  wliich  was  sure  to 
ojierate  as  an  encouragement  to  the  formation  of 
other  sinular  bands.  And  now,  after  the  procla- 
mation of  the  peace  between  Florence  and  the 
Visconti,  on  tlie  1st  of  April,  1353,  .  .  .  the  ex- 
periment which  had  answered  so  well  in  the 
iiands  of  the  German  'Enemy  to  God  and  to 
Mercy,'  was  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  by  a 
French  Knight  Hospitaller  of  the  name  of  Mon- 
treal, known  in  Italian  history  as  Frfl  Moriale. 
.  .  .  Being  out  of  place,  it  occurred  to  him  to 
collect  ail  the  fighting  men  in  Italy  who  were 
siniila.ly  circumstanced,  and  form  an  indepen- 
dent company  after  the  example  of  Guarnieri, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  living  by  plunder 
and  brigandage.  He  was  so  svu-cessful  that  he 
collected  in  a  \ery  short  time  1,500  men-at-arms 
and  2,000  foot  soldiers;  who  were  subse(iueutly 
increased  to  5,000  cavaliers  and  7,000  infantry; 
and  this  band  was  known  as  '  the  Great  Com- 
panj'. ' "  There  was  an  attempt  made,  at  first,  to 
combine  Florence,  Siena  and  Perugia,  with  the 
Uomagna,  in  resistance  to  the  marauders;  but  it 
failed.  "The  result  was  that  the  Florentines 
were  obliged  to  buy  off  the  terrible  Frtl  Moriale 
with  a  bribe  of  28,000  florins,  and  Pisa  with  one 
of  16,000.  .  .  .  The  chief  .  .  .  after  FnX  Mo- 
riale himself,  was  one  Conrad,  Count  of  Lando; 
and  under  him  the  Company  marched  towards 
Lombardy  in  search  of  fresh  bootj',  while  Mo- 
riale himself,  remaining  temporarily  behind, 
went  to  Rome  to  confer  privately,  as  it  was  be- 
lieved, with  the  Colonna  chiefs,  respecting  a  pro 
ject  of  employing  his  band  against  Rienzi,  the 
tribune.  But  whether  such  was  the  object  of 
his  journcj'  to  Rome  or  not,  it  was  fatal  to  the 
brigand  chief.  For  Rienzi  no  sooner  knew  that 
the  notorious  Frt\  Moriale  was  within  his  juris- 
diction than  he  arrested  him,  and  summarily  or- 
dered him  to  execution  as  a  common  malefactor. 
The  death  of  the  chief,  however,  did  not  put  an 
end  to  '  the  Great  Company ' ;  for  Conrad  of 
Lando  remained,  and  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  it."  From  1356  to  1359,  Italy  in  different 
parts  was  preyed  upon  by  '  the  Great  Com- 
pany,'sometimes  in  the  service  of  the  league  of 
the  lesser  Lombard  princes  against  the  Visconti 
of  Milan,  and  once  in  the  employ  of  Siena 
against  Perugia;  but  generally  marauding  on 
their  own  account,  independently.  Florence, 
alone,  stood  out  in  resistance  to  their  exactions, 
and  flnally  sent  into  the  field  against  them  2,000 
men-at-arms,  all  tried  troops,  500  Hungarians, 
and  2,500  cros?  bowmen,  besides  the  native 
troops  of  the  cit.  Subsequently  the  F'lorentine 
forces  were  joined  >y  others  from  Milan,  Padua, 
■ind  (dsewhere.  1  he  bandits  marched  all  around 
the  Florentine  frontier,  with  much  bluster,  mak- 
ing great  threats,  but  constantly  evading  an  en- 
gagement. At  length,  on  the  20th  of  .luly,  1359, 
the  two  armies  were  in  siich  a  position  that  "it 
was  thought  in  the  Florentine  camp  that  a  de- 
cisive battle  would  be  fought  on  the  morrow. 
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But  wlicu  tliiit  .July  morning  dawiu'ii,  Lundoand 
his  Imndit  Imst  we'ri;  ulri-iidy  in  rull  niiircluiortli- 
wiirds  towiirds  (lenoa,  witli  ii  i)r('<'ipitiiti()u  tlmt 
had  all  tlie  appcanincx'  of  llight.  ..."  Tlic 
Great  Conijjany  never  again  dared  to  siiow  its 
faeo  in  Tuscany.'" — T.  A.  Trollojje,  Hint,  of  the 
Cotiunoii wealth  of  Florence,  bk.  3,  ch.  0  (c.  2). — 
"  Anollier  coinpiuiy,  consisting  principally  of 
Englislinien  [lately  turned  loose  in  France  by  the 
Peace  of  IJrctigny,  1!!(H),  which  terniinatc'l  the 
invasion  of  Edward  III.],  was  brought  ii;io  Italy 
ut  a  .somewhat  later  period  by  the  Marcpiis  of 
iMontferrat.  .  .  .  About  the  same  time  another, 
composed  principally  of  Germans,  and  com- 
manded by  Amicliino  Baumgarten,  wa  ■  raised  by 
Galeazzo  Visconti,  and  afterwards  employed  by 
the  Pi-sans.  Another,  entitled  that  of  St.  George, 
was  formed  by  Ambrose,  the  natural  son  of 
Bcrnabos  Visconti,  and  let  loose  by  him  on  the 
territories  of  Perugia  and  Sienna.  Thus,  at  the 
end  of  the  14th  century,  itjily  was  devastated  at 
one  and  the  Kime  time  by  these  four  companies 
of  adventurers,  or,  as  they  might  more  justly  be 
called,  professional  robbers.  .  .  .  (Jf  all  these 
comi)anies,  the  military  reputation  of  the  Eng- 
lish was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  —  a  circ\im- 
stance  which  may  be  ascribed,  in  some  degree, 
to  the  physical  superiority  of  tlie  men,  but  still 
more  to  the  talents  of  Sir  John  Ilawkwood,  by 
whom  they  were  commanded."  —  W.  P.  Ur- 
quhart,  Life  and  I'iiucs  of  Francesco  tforza,  hk. 
2,  ch.  1  (v.  1). —  One  o*  the  marauding  companies 
left  iu  France  after  the  Peace  of  Bretigny,  and 
which  atilicted  that  wretched  country  so  sorely 
(see  Fiuvnce:  A.  I).  1360-1380),  was  called  the 
White  Company,  and  Sir  John  Ilawkwood  was 
one  of  its  conunanders.  "  The  AVhite  Company 
crossed  into  Lombardy,  under  the  conuuand  of 
one  Albaret,  and  took  service  under  the  Marquis 
of  Montferrat,  then  at  war  with  the  Duke  of  Mi- 
lan. Ilawkwood  [called  Giovanni  Aguto  by  the 
Italians]  entered  the  Pisan  service,  and  next 
year,  wlien  the  marquis,  being  unable  to  main- 
tain his  English  troops,  disbanded  them,  the 
Pisans  engaged  them,  and  gave  Ilawkwood  the 
comman<l."  Ilawkwood  andhiscompany  served 
Pisa,  in  war  with  Florence,  until  1364,  when  they 
experienced  a  great  defeat,  which  led  to  peace 
and  their  discharge.  During  the  next  three  years 
they  lived  as  independent  freebooters,  the  ter- 
ritories of  Sienu  suffering  most  from  their  depre- 
dations. Then  they  took  service  with  Bernabo 
Visconti,  Lord  of  Milan,  making  war  for  him  on 
Florence  and  its  allies;  but  very  soon  their  arm- 
were  turned  against  Milan,  and  they  were  fight- 
ing in  the  pay  of  Florence  and  the  Pope.  ' '  Within 
the  next  five  years  he  changed  sides  twice.  He 
served  Galeazzo  Visctmti  against  the  Papal 
States;  and  then,  brought  back  to  fight  for  Holy 
Church,  defeated  his  late  employer  in  two 
pitched  battles."  After  this,  when  the  league 
against  an  aggressive  and  ambitious  pontiff  ex- 
tended, and  Florence,  Bologna  and  other  cities 
joined  Milan,  Ilawkwood  took  money  from  both 
at  the  same  time,  and  cheated  both,  preliminarily 
to  fighting  each  in  turn.  While  serving  the 
Pope  his  ruflians  wantonly  destroyed  the  cap- 
tured town  of  Casena,  massacnng  between  4,000 
and  5,000  people,  worn,  and  children  included. 
In  1878,  when  Gregory  XI.  died,  peace  followed, 
and  Hawkwood's  company  resumed  its  old  free- 
booting.  In  1381  he  was  engaged  in  the  Neapol- 
itan civil  war.    In   1387  he  seems  to  have  be- 


<()m(!  permanently  engaged  in  the  .service  of 
Florence  against  the  Duke  of  Milan.  "  In  1301, 
Florence  concluded  u  general  peace  with  all  her 
enemies.  Her  foreign  au.xiliari'js  were  dismi.sst.tl, 
with  the  except*<m  or  Sir  John  Ilawkwood  and 
1,000  men.  Ilawkwood  henciforth  remained  in 
her  service  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  6th  of  March,  1393.  He  was  buried  at  the 
public  expense,  as  a  valiant  servant  of  the  State." 
—  t<ir  John  J/awkwood  (lientcei/'a  Miscellany,  v. 
54,  pp.  284-291). 

Ai.so  IN:  O.  Browning,  Guelpha  and  Ohihcl- 
tincx,  ch.  12. 

A.  D.  1347-1354.— Rienzi's  Revolution  at 
Rome.     See  Ko.mk:  A.  I).  1347-1354. 

A.  D.  i34''-i355.— War  of  Genoa  against 
Venice,  the  Greeks  and  Aragonese.  See  Con- 
stantinoi'Le:  A.  D.  1348-1355. 

A.  D.  1352-1378. — Subjugation  and  revolt  of 
the  States  of  the  Church. — War  of  the  Pope 
with  Florence.     See  Papacy;  A.  D.  1352-1378. 

A.  D.  1378-1427. — The  democratizing  of 
Florence. — Tumult  of  the  Ciompi. — First  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  Medici.    See  Fi.gkence:  A. 
1378-1427. 

A.  D.  1379-1381.-  -Final  triumph  of  Venice 
over  Genoa  in  the  War  of  Chioggia.  Sco 
Venice:  A.  D.  1S79-1381. 

(Southern):  A.  D.  1386-1414. —  Renewed 
Civil  War  in  Naples. — Defeat  of  the  Angevins 
and  triumph  of  Ladislas. — His  ambitious  ca- 
reer.— His  capture  and  recapture  of  Rome. — 
"  The  death  of  Charles  III.  involved  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  in  the  most  ruinous  anarchy;  ard 
delivered  it  for  many  years  a  prey  to  all  the  dis- 
orders of  a  long  minority  and  a  disputed  throne. 
Charles  had  left  two  children,  Ladislaus,  u  boy 
of  ten  years  old,  and  a  daughter,  Joanna;  and 
his  widow  ^largarct  acted  as  regent  for  her  son. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Sanseverini  and  other 
baronial  families,  rallying  the  Angevin  party, 
proclaimed  the  young  sou  of  the  late  duke  o'' 
Anjou  king, —  also  under  the  guardianship  of 
his  mother,  Maria,  —  by  the  title  of  Louis  II.- 
Thus  Naples  v.as  disturbed  by  the  rival  preten- 
sions of  two  boys,  placed  beneath  the  guidance 
of  ambitious  and  intriguing  mothers,  and  sever- 
ally protected  by  two  popes,  who  excommuni- 
cated each  other,  and  laboured  to  crush  the 
minors  whom  they  respectively  opposed,  only 
that  they  might  establish  their  own  authority 
over  the  party  which  they  supported.  .  .  .  For 
several  years  the  Angevin  party  seemed  to  main- 
tain the  ascendancy.  Louis  II.  was  withheld  ia 
Provence  from  the  scene  of  danger  by  his  mother ; 
but  the  bar  wiio  had  raised  his  standard, 
forcing  !Margaiet  of  Durazzo  and  the  adherents 
of  her  son  to  retire  to  Gtcta,  possessed  themselves 
of  the  capital  and  great  part  of  the  kingdom. 
When  Louis  II.,  therefore,  was  at  length  suf- 
fered by  his  mother  to  appear  at  Naples,  attended 
by  a  powerful  fleet  and  a  numerous  train  of  the 
warlike  nobles  of  France  (A.  D.  1390),  he  disem- 
barked at  the  capital  amidst  tlie  acclamations  of 
his  people,and  would  probably  have  overpowered 
the  party  of  Durazzo  with  ease,  if,  as  he  ad- 
vanced towards  manhood,  he  had  displayed  any 
energy  of  character.  But  he  proved  very  un- 
equal, by  his  indolence  and  love  of  pleasure,  to 
contend  with  the  son  of  Charles  III,  Educated 
in  the  midst  of  alarms  and  danger,  and  sur- 
rounded from  his  infancy  by  civil  wars  and  con- 
spiracies, Ladislaus  had  early  been  exercised  in 
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courageous  enterprise,  and  trained  lo  iiitri;;ue 
and  dissimulation.  At  the  age  of  lU,  his  niotiier 
Margaret  eoinniitted  liini  to  tlie  barons  of  lier 
party  to  nialic  his  first  essay  in  arms;  and  from 
tliis  pcfriod  liu  was  ever  at  the  head  of  Ids  troops. 
...  A  fortunate  marriage,  wliieh  Ids  niotlier 
had  effected  for  luiu  witli  Constance  di  Clermont, 
the  heiress  of  the  most  opulent  noble  of  Sicily, 
increased  his  resources  by  an  iiiunense  dowry; 
and  while  he  made  an  able  u.se  of  these  riches 

t meanly  and  heartlessly  divorcing  the  wife  who 
rought  them  to  him,  when  they  had  Ixjcn  spent], 
the  new  Italian  pope,  Huniface  IX.,  the  successor 
of  Urban  VI.,  recognized  him  for  the  legitimate 
sou  and  vassal  of  the  church,  because  Louis  was 
supported  by  the  Avignon  pontiff.  This  decision 
gained  him  many  partizans;  .  .  .  his  talents  and 
valour  hourly  advanced  his  success;  and  at  last 
the  iianseverini  and  all  the  barons  of  the  Angevin 
party,  following  the  tide  of  fortune,  went  over 
to  his  standards,  and  opened  to  him  the  gates  of 
Naples  (A.  I).  1399).  Louis  .  .  .  retired  by  sea 
to  his  Proven(,al  dominions,  and  finally  aban- 
doned the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Ladislaus,  hav- 
ing thus  iriumphed  over  his  sluggish  antagonist, 
had  leisure  to  consolidate  his  stern  authority  over 
the  licentious  and  turbulent  feudal  aristocnicy  of 
Ids  kingdom.  .  .  .  He  ,  .  .  crushed  the  Sansev- 
erinl  and  other  great  families,  whose  power  might 
make  them  dangerous;'  and  having  rooted  out 
the  seeds  of  all  resistance  to  his  sway  in  his  own 
donunions,  lie  prepared  to  direct  liis  vigorous 
ambition  to  schemes  of  foreign  conquest." — G. 
Procter,  Hint,  of  Italy,  ch.  5,  pt.  3. — Until  the 
death  of  Pope  Boniface  IX.,  Ladi.slas  supported 
that  pontiff  through  the  hard  struggle  in  which 
be  crushed  the  rebellious  Colonua  and  made  him- 
self master  of  the  city  of  Uome.  But  when 
Boniface  died,  in  1404,  the  Neapolitan  king  began 
to  scheme  for  bringing  the  ancient  capital  and 
the  possessions  of  the  Churcl.  under  his  own 
control.  "His  plan  was  to  set  the  Pope  [the 
newly  elected  Innocent  YII.]  and  the  Uoman 
people  against  one  another,  and  by  helping  now 
one  and  now  the  other  to  get  them  both  into  his 
power.  ...  He  trusted  that  the  rebellious  Ro- 
mans would  drive  the  Pope  from  the  city,  and 
would  then  be  compelled  to  submit  to  himself." 
He  had  entered  Uome,  four  days  after  the  i)apal 
election,  ostensibly  as  a  mediator  between  the 
rival  factions,  ancl  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Roman  people ;  and  he  was  easily  able  to  bring 
about  an  arrangement  which  gave  him  every 
opportunity  for  interference  and  for  turning  cir- 
cumstances to  his  own  advantag".  Events  soon 
followed  as  he  had  expected  them,  and  as  he 
helped,  through  his  ligents,  to  guide  them.  The 
turbulence  of  the  people  increased,  until,  in  140"), 
the  Pope  was  drivi  n  to  ttigb*.  "No  sooner  had 
the  Pope  left  Rome  than  'ovanni  Colonna,  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  b  ..  into  the  Vatican, 
whjre  he  took  up  his  quarters.  .  .  .  The  Vatican 
vas  sacked ;  even  the  Papal  archives  were  pil- 
laged, and  Bulls,  letters  and  registers  were  scat- 
tered about  the  streets.  Many  of  these  were 
afterwards  restored,  but  the  loss  of  historic  doc- 
uments must  have  been  great."  Ladislas  n(  w 
thought  his  time  for  seizing  Rome  was  com;'; 
but  when  he  sent  5,000  horse  to  join  the  Colonna, 
the  Romans  took  alarm,  repelled  the  Neapolitan 
troops,  and  called  back  tlie  ^  ope,  who  returned 
in  January,  1406,  but  who  died  in  the  following 
November.    Under  the  next  Pope,  Gregory  XII. , 


Ihcre  were  negotiations  with  Avignon  for  (he 
ending  of  the  great  schism;  and  ail  the  craft  of 
Ladislas  was  e.\erted  to  di-feat  that  purpose;  be- 
cause a  reunion  of  western  Christendom  would 
not  be  favoraiile  to  his  designs.  At  last,  a  con- 
fereiKM!  of  the  rival  popes  was  arranged,  to  take 
place  at  Savona,  near  (teiioa,  and   in  August, 

1407,  Gregory  XH.  left  Rome,  moving  slowly 
norlhwanls,  but  llnding  reasons,  e(iually  with 
his  coin|H'titor,  for  never  jncsenting  himself  at 
the  api)oint('d  meeting-place.  In  his  absence 
the  di.sorders  of  Itome  increased,  and  when  Lad- 
islas, in  April,  140H,  ai)peared  before  the  city  with 
an  army  of  12,000  horse  and  as  many  foot,  it  was 
surreniiered  to  him  witiiout  resistance.  "The 
craft  of  Ladislas  had  gained  its  end,  and  the  tem- 
I)oral  power  of  tlio  Papacy  had  pas.sed  into  his 
liands.  ...  So  utterly  had  the  prestige  of  Rome, 
the  memories  of  her  glories,  passed  av.ay  from 
men's  minds,  that  her  sister  njpublic  of  Florence 
could  send  and  congratulate  Ladislas  on  the  tri- 
umphal victory  which  God  and  his  own  manhood 
had  given  him  in  the  city  of  Rome."    When,  in 

1408,  the  disgusted  cardinals  of  both  papal  courts 
joined  in  calling  a  general  Council  of  the  Church, 
to  meet  at  Pisa  the  following  year,  Ladislas 
threatened  to  prevent  it.  By  this  time  "Gregory 
had  sunk  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  degradation;  he 
sold  to  Ladislas  for  the  small  sum  of  23,000 
tlorins  the  entire  States  of  the  Church,  and  even 
Rome  itself.  After  this  bargain  Ladislas  set  out 
for  Rome,  intending  to  proceed  into  Tuscany  and 
break  up  the  Council."  Early  in  Aj)ril,  1409,  he 
marched  northwards  and  threatened  Siena.  But 
Florence  had  now  undertaken  the  defense  of  the 
Council,  and  resisted  him  so  effectually  that  tlie 
meeting  at  Pisa  was  undisturbed.  The  immedi- 
ate result  of  the  Council  was  the  election  of  a 
third  claiiiiant  of  the  Papacy,  Alexander  V.  (see 
P.\i'.\cy:  a.  D.  1377-1417).  Around  the  new 
Pope  a  league  was  now  formed  which  embraced 
Florence,  Siena,  and  Louis  of  Anjou,  wlios^e 
claim  upon  Naples  was  revived.  The  league 
made  an  attempt  on  Rome  in  the  autumn  (jf  1409, 
and  failed;  but  the  following  January  the  Nea- 
politans were  expelled  and  tlie  city  was  occupied 
by  the  papal  forces.  In  May.  1410,  Alexander 
V.  died,  and  was  succeeded  liy  Baldassare  Cossa, 
who  took  the  name  of  John  XXIII.  The  new 
Pope  hastened  to  identify  his  cause  with  Louis 
of  Anjou,  and  succeeded,  by  his  energy,  in  put- 
ling  into  tlie  field  an  armj'  which  compnsed  the 
four  chi(!f  "condottieri  "  in  Italy,  with  their  vet- 
eran followers.  Ladislas  was  attacke<l  and  routed 
completel}'  at  Rocca  Secca,  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1411.  But  the  wortlilessness  of  Louis  and  the 
mercenary  character  of  his  generals  made  the 
victory  of  no  elfect.  Ladislas  bought  over  the 
best  of  the  troops  and  their  leaders,  and  before  the 
end  of  summer  Louis  was  back  in  Provence,  again 
abandoning  his  Neapolitan  claims.  Ladi.slas  made 
l)eace.  first,  with  Florence,  by  selling  Cortona  to 
that  city,  and  then  with  the  P(.pe,  who  recoj^nized 
him  as  king,  not  only  of  Najiles,  but  of  Sicily  as 
well.  But  Ladi.slas  w  ii3  only  gaining  time  by 
these  treaties.  In  June,  1413,  he  drove  the  Pope 
from  Rome,  and  his  troops  again  ■  ccupied  the 
city.  He  scericd  to  be  now  well  piopared  for 
realising  hisambitiou  to  found  an  extended  Italian 
kingdom ;  but  iiih  cfecr  v.  as  cut  short  by  a  mortal 
disease,  w!iich  ended  his  life  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1414. — M.  Creighton,  Hint,  of  the  Papacy  during 
the  Period  of  the  lieforinativn,  hk.  1,  ch.  3-8  (r.  1). 
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A.  D.  1390-1402.— Resistance  of  Florence  to 
the  spreading^  tyranny  of  the  Ouke  of  Milan 
H«-c  Fi.diiKNCK:  A.  1).  1 :}»()- IMCJ. 

A.  D.  1391-1451. — Extension  of  t'  ->  Italian 
dominions  of  the  House  of  Savoy.     Sic  Savdy: 

llTll-I.Vni  (KNTrUIKS. 

A.  D.  1396-1409.— The  sovereignty  of  Genoa 
yielded  to  the  King  of  France.  8cu  Uknoa  : 
A.  I).  i:w  1-1  »•,'-'. 

A.  D.  1402-1406.— The  crumbling  of  the  Vis- 
conti  dominion.— Aggrandizement  of  Venice. 
— Florentine  purchase  and  conquest  of  Pisa. 
— Decline  of  that  city. —  "Tlic  little  stiitis  of 
Koinajjim,  wliicli  liiid  for  tlic  most  piirt  been 
<;oii(in('rc(l  by  Oiiin-Galeazzo  [Yisponti,  Duke  of 
Miliui),  were  at  hi.s  death  [1402]  overrun  l)y  the 
Count  of  Uarbiano,  wlio  with  his  famous  com- 
pany entered  the  serviee  of  Poi)e  Boniface  IX, 
,  .  .  The  Count  of  Havoy.  the  ^Manjuess  of  Mont- 
fernit,  and  the  lords  of  Padua,  Ferrura,  and 
Mantua,  were  the  only  independent  Sovereigns 
in  North  Italy  in  1402.  Of  these  Francesco, 
lord  of  Padua,  was  soon  to  fall.  On  the  deatli 
of  Oi!Ui(iaieazzo  he  seized  on  Verona.  Venice 
would  not  allow  her  old  e'leniy  to  pain  this  ad- 
vantage, and  made  alliance  with  Francesco  di 
Oonzaga,  lord  of  Mantua,  and  with  his  help  took 
Verona,  and  closely  besieged  Padua,  After  a  gal- 
lant resistance  Francesco  da  Carrara  was  forced 
to  yield,  and  he  and  his  two  sons  were  taken 
prisoners  to  Venice,  and  were  tliere  strangled  by 
order  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  This  war  gave  the 
Venetians  great  power  on  the  mainland.  They 
reconcpiered  Treviso,  and  gained  Fcltro,  Verona 
[l40,'i],Vicenzu,  and  Padua  [1405],  and  from  this 
time  Venice  became  an  Italian  power.  In  Tus- 
cany, tlie  death  of  her  great  enemy  delivered 
Florence  from  her  distn^ss,  and  Siena, which  now 
regained  her  liberty,  placed  herself  under  her 
l)rotection.  Pisa  [which  had  been  betrayed  to 
Gian-Galeazzo  in  1399]  had  been  left  to  Gabriello 
Visconti,  u  bastard  son  of  the  late  Duke,  He 
put  himself  under  tlie  protection  of  Jean  Bouci- 
cault,  who  governed  Genoa  for  Charles  VI,,  King 
of  France,  and  with  his  consent  he  sold  Pisa  to 
the  Florentines,  The  Pisana  resisted  this  sacri- 
fice of  their  freedom,  and  the  war  lasted  a  year, 
but  in  1408  the  city  was  forced  to  surrender. 
Many  of  the  people  lefl  '>eir  homes;  for,  though 
Florence  acted  fairly  tow  ards  her  old  enemy  and 
new  subject,  yet  the  Pisans  could  not  bear  the 
yoke,  and  the  greatness  of  the  city,  its  trade  and 
its  wealth,  vanished  away." — W.  Hunt,  Hint,  of 
Italy,  ch.  6. — "From  that  day  to  this  it  [Pisa] 
has  never  recovered, — not  its  former  greatness, 
wealth,  and  energy, —  but  even  sufflcieat  vitality 
to  arrest  it  on  the  downward  course.  ...  Of 
the  two  groat  political  tendencies  which  were 
then  disputing  the  world  between  them  it  made 
itself  the  champion  and  the  symbol  of  the  losing 
one.  Pisa  went  down  in  the  world  together  Avith 
the  fe\Klalism  r/.u  Ghibellinism  with  which  it 
was  identified.  "—T.  A.  Trollope,  Hint,  of  the 
Commomtealth  of  Florence,  bk.  4,  ch.  6  {v.  2). — 
The  City  in  the  Sea,  ch.  16. 

Also  in:  W.  C.  Ilazlitt,  Hist,  of  the  Venetian 
Republic,  ch.  21  (r.  3).— A.  31.  F.  Robinson,  The 
End  of  the  MidiUe  Arjcx,  pp.  340-36". 

A.  D.  1409.  — The  Council  of  Pisa.  See 
Papacy:  A.  1),  1377-1417. 

A.  D.  1412-1447. —  Renewed  civil  war  in 
Naples.— Defeat  of  the  Angevins  by  Alfonso 
of  Aragor.  and  Sicily.—  Reconquest  of  Lom- 


bardy  by  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  and  his  wars 
with  Florence,  Venice  and  Naples. —  On  the 

<ieath  of  Laiiislaus,  king  of  Naples  (1414),  "his 
sister,  .loan  II,,  wiilow  of  the  son  of  the  duke  of 
Austria,  succeeded  hiiu.  She  was  40  years  <jf 
age;  and.  lilie  her  brother,  abandoned  to  the 
most  unrestrained  libertinism.  She  left  the  gov- 
ormncnt  of  her  kingdom  to  her  lovers,  who  dis- 
puted power  by  arms:  they  culled  into  her  ser- 
vice, or  into  that  of  her  second  husband,  or  of 
the  rival  princes  whom  she  in  turn  adopte<l,  the 
two  arndcs  of  Sforza  and  Braccio  [the  two  great 
mercenary  cai)tains  of  that  time],  Tlw  conse- 
(luence  was  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  of  Napk's; 
which  ceased  to  menace  the  rest  of  Italy,  The 
moment  LadLslaus  disappeared,  a  new  enemy 
arose  to  disturb  the  Florentines — Filippo  Mariu 
Visconti  (Vluke  of  Milan,  second  son  of  Gian 
Galeav.zo  Visconti.  and  suc<'e.ssor  to  his  elder 
brother  Giaji  Maria,  on  the  assassination  of  the 
latter,  in  1412].  .  .  .  Filippo  .  .  .  married  the 
AVidow  of  FacinoCane,  the  powerful  condottiere 
wild  had  retained  Gian  I^Iaria  in  his  depen- 
dence, and  who  died  the  same  day  that  Gian 
Maria  was  assassinated.  By  ihis  sudden  mar- 
riage he  secured  the  armj'  of  Facino  Cane, — 
which  was,  in  fact,  master  of  the  greater  pari  of 
the  Milanese:  with  its  aid  he  undertook,  without 
delay,  to  recover  the  rest  of  his  states  from  the 
hands  of  tho.se  tyrants  who  had  divided  amongst 
them  the  dominions  of  his  father.  .  .  .  During 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  which  was  to  decide 
his  existence  as  prince  or  subject,  he  fouglit  with 
determined  courage ;  but  from  that  time,  though 
he  continually  made  war,  he  never  showed  him- 
self to  his  armies.  ...  In  the  battle  of  Monza, 
by  which  he  acquired  his  brother's  inheritance, 
and  the  only  battle  in  which  he  was  ever  present, 
he  remarked  the  brilliant  courage  of  Francesco 
Carmagnola,  a  Piedmontese  soldier  of  fortune, 
and  immediately  gave  him  a  command.  Car- 
magnola soon  justified  the  duke's  choice  by  the 
most  distinguished  talents  for  war,  the  most  bril- 
liant victories,  and  the  most .  noble  character. 
Francesco  Carmagnola  was,  after  a  few  years, 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  duke's  armies;  and,  from 
the  year  1412  to  that  of  1422,  successively  at- 
tacked all  the  tyrants  who  had  divided  the  heri- 
tage of  Gian  Galeazzo,  and  brought  those  small 
states  again  under  the  dominion  of  the  duke  of 
Milan.  Even  the  republic  of  Genoa  submitted  to 
him,  in  1421,  on  the  same  ccmditions  as  those  on 
which  it  had  before  submitted  to  the  king  of 
France, —  reserving  all  its  liberties ;  and  granting 
the  duke's  lieutenant,  who  was  Carmagnola  him- 
.self,  only  those  prerogatives  which  the  constitu- 
tion" yiehled  to  the  doge.  As  soon  as  Filippo 
Maria  hud  accomplished  the  conquest  of  Lombar- 
dy,  he  resumed  the  projects  of  his  father  against 
Romagna  and  Tuscany.  He  .  .  .  renewed  his 
intrigues  against  the  republic  of  Florence,  and 
combined  them  with  those  which  he  at  the  same 
t\me  carried  on  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Joan, 
who  had  sent  back  to  France  her  second  husband, 
Jaques,  count  de  la  Marche,  and  who  hi'd  no 
chiklren,  was  persuaded,  in  1420,  by  one  of  her 
lovers,  to  adopt  Alphouso  the  Magnanimous, 
king  of  Aragou  and  Sicily,  to  whom  she  intrusted 
some  of  the  fortresses  of  Naples.  She  revoked 
this  adoption  in  1423;  and  substituted  in  his 
l)lace  Louis  III.  of  Anjou,  sou  of  Louis  II.  The 
former  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  ancient 
party  of  Durazzo;  the  latter,  of  that  of  Anjou. 
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H'arf  ill  lAimfuinly 
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ITALY,  1447-1454. 


The  rnn.se(iuo»(C'  was  ii  civil  wiir,  in  wliicli  Ihc 
two  great  captiiiiiH,  Bforza  and  Ilractii),  win; 
opposuti  to  iMich  other,  and  actiuircd  new  titles 
to  glory.  The  dulte  of  Milan  made  alliance  with 
Joan  II.  and  Louis  III.  of  Anjoti;  Hfor/.a,  named 
great  conslable  of  the  kingdom,  was  their  gen- 
eral. The  Florentines  remained  constant  to 
Braccio,  whom  Alphonso  had  made  governor  of 
the  Abruz/.i;  and  who  had  .'-eized,  at  the  same 
time,  the  signoria  of  I'enigia,  his  native  city. 
.  .  .  But  Hforza  and  IJraciio  both  peri.shed,  as 
Italy  awaited  with  anxiety  the  result  of  the  strug- 
gle about  to  bi!  commenced.  Hforza  was  drowned 
at  the  pas.sage  of  the  I'escara,  on  the  4th  of  .Ian 
uary,  1424;  Braccio  was  mortally  wounded  at 
tho  battle  of  Aciuila,  on  the  2d  of  .June  of  the 
same  year.  Francesco,  son  of  the  former,  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  name  and  the  command  of 
his  army,  both  of  which  he  was  destined  to  ren- 
der stili  more  illustrious.  Tlu!  son  of  Braccio, 
on  tne  contrary,  lost  the  sovereignty  of  Penigia, 
which  resuinecl  its  freedom  on  the  2Uth  of  July 
of  the  same  year;  and  the  renmant  of  the  army 
formed  by  tliis  great  captain  elected  for  his  chief 
his  most  able  lieutenant,  Nicolo  Piecirnno.  This 
was  the  moment  which  Filippo  .Maria  cho.se  to 
push  on  his  army  to  Homagna,  and  vigorously 
attack  the  Florentines.  .  .  .  The  Fh)reMtiiies, 
having  no  trie<l  general  at  the  head  of  their 
troops,  experienced,  from  tlie  (5th  of  September, 
142!},  to  the  17th  of  October,  142.'),  no  less  than 
six  succes.sive  defeats,  <'ither  in  Liguria  or  Ho 
magna  [at  Forli,  142:},  Zagonara,  1424,  Lamone, 
Rapallo,  Anghiari  and  Faggiola,  1425].  Undis- 
mayed by  defeat,  they  reassembled  tlieir  army 
for  th(  seventh  time:  the  patriotism  of  tlicir  rich 
merch  nts  made  up  for  the  penury  of  their  ex 
haustc  I  treasury.  They,  at  the  same  time,  sent 
their  niost  distinguished  statesmen  as  anibassa- 
dors  to  Venice,  to  represent  to  that  republic  that, 
if  it  did  not  join  them  while  they  still  stood,  the 
liberty  of  Italy  was  lost  forever.  .  .  .  An  illus- 
trious fugitive,  Francesco  Carmagnola,  who 
arrived  about  this  time  at  Venice,  accomplished 
what  Florence  had  nearly  failed  in,  by  discover- 
ing to  the  Venetians  the  project  of  the  duke  of 
Milan  to  subjugate  them."  Carmagnola  had 
been  disgraced  and  discharged  from  employment 
by  Filippo  ^laria,  whose  jealousy  was  alarmed 
by  his  great  reputation,  and  he  now  took  service 
against  his  late  patron.  ' '  A  league,  formed  be- 
tween Florence  and  Venice,  was  successively 
joined  by  the  marquis  of  Ferrara,  the  lord  of 
Mantua,  the  Siennese,  the  duke  Amadeus  VIII. 
of  Savoy,  and  the  king  Alphonso  of  Naples,  who 
jointly  declared  war  against  Filippo  Maria  Vis- 
conti,  cm  the  27th  of  January,  1420.  .  .  .  The 
good  fortune  of  Carmagmda,  in  war  still  attended 
him  in  the  campaign  of  1420  He  was  as  suc- 
cessful against  .he  duke  of  Lilian  as  he  had  been 
for  him:  he  took  from  him  the  city  and  whole 
province  of  Brescia.  The  duke  ceded  this  con- 
quest to  the  Venetians  by  treaty  on  the  30th  of 
December,  but  he  employed  the  winter  in  as- 
senibling  his  forces;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
spring  renewed  tlie  war."  An  indecisive  en- 
gagement occurred  at  Casalsccco,  July  12,  1427, 
and  on  the  Uth  of  October  following,  in  a  marsh 
near  Macalo,  Carmagupla  completely  defeated 
the  Milanese  army  conunanded  by  Carlo  >Iala- 
testa.  A  new  peace  was  signed  on  the  18tli 
of  April,  1428;  but  war  reconuneuced  in  the 
latter  part  of  14;]0.   Fortune  now  abandoned  Car- 


magnola. He  suffered  a  surprise  and  defeat  at 
Soneino,  May  17,  14:U,  and  the  suspicious  seaate 
of  Venice  caused  him  to  bearrestcfl,  tortured  imd 
l)ut  to  death.  "During  the  n-mainder  of  the 
reign  of  Filippo  .Maria  he  was  habitually  at  war 
with  the  two  republics  of  Venice  and  I"h)rence. 
He  .  .  .  almost  always  lost  ground  by  his  dis- 
trust of  hisowngeneri'ds,  his  versatility,  his  taste 
for  contradictory  intrigues,  his  eagerness  to  sign 
l)eace  every  year,  an<l  to  reconuncnee  hostilities 
a  few  week.s' afterwards."  In  1441,  o'l  !naking 
jicace  with  tlu!  two  republics,  he  granted  his 
daughter  Bianca  in  marriage  to  their  general, 
Francesco  .Sforza,  with  two  lordships  for  her 
dowry.  But  he  was  soon  intriguing  against  his 
son-in-law,  soon  at  war  again  with  Florenct;  and 
Venice,  and  Sforza  was  again  in  the  service  of 
the  latter.  But  in  1447  he  mailc  offers  of  recon- 
ciliation wlihh  were  accepted,  and  Sforza  was  on 
his  way  to  Milan  when*  news  came  to  him  of  the 
death  of  the  duke,  which  o<;currcd  August  IJJ. 
"The  war  of  Londiardy  was  complicated  by  its 
connexion  with  another  war  which  at  the  same 
time  ravaged  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The 
•lueen,  Joan  II.,  liad  tiled  there,  on  the  2d  of 
February,  14;}.");  three  mcmths  after  the  death  of 
lier  adopted  son,  Louis  HI.  of  Anjou:  by  her 
will  she  had  substituted  for  that  prince  his 
brother  Bene,  duke  of  Lorraine.  But  Alphonso, 
king  of  Aragon  and  .Sicily,  whom  she  had  pri- 
marily adopted,  .  .  .  claimed  the  sucees.sion,  on 
the  grouuci  of  this  first  adoption,  as  well  as  of 
the  ancient  rights  of  Manfred,  to  whom  he  had 
succeeded  in  the  female  line.  The  kingdom  of 
Naples  was  divided  between  the  parties  of  Ara- 
gon and  Anjou.  The  Genoese,  who  had  volun- 
tarily ranged  themselves  imder  the  protection  of 
the  (luke  of  Milan,  offered  their  assistance  to  the 
duke  of  Anjou.  .  .  .  On  the  nth  of  August, 
14!55,  their  tleet  met  that  of  Alphonso,  before  tho 
island  of  Ponza.  They  defeated  it  in  a  great 
battle,  in  which  Alphonso  had  been  made  pris- 
oner." Delivered  to  the  duke  of  Milan,  Alphonso 
soon  convinced  the  latter  that  his  alliance  with 
the  French  interest  at  Naples  was  a  mi.stake  and 
a  danger  to  him,  and  was  set  at  liberty,  with 
promises  of  aid.  The  Genoese  were  indignant  at 
this  and  drove  the  Milanese  garrison  from  their 
city,  in  Decemb..'r,  1435,  recovering  their  free- 
dom. "Alphonso,  seconded  by  the  duke  of 
Milan,  recommenced  the  war  against  Bene  of 
Anjou  with  greater  advantage.  On  the  2d  of 
June,  1442,  be"  took  from  him  the  city  of  Naples; 
from  that  time  peace  was  re-established  in  that 
kingdom,  and  Alphonso  .  .  .  established  himself 
amidst  a  people  which  he  had  conquered,  but 
whose  hearts  he  gained ;  and  returned  no  more 
either  to  Sicily  or  Aragon.  He  died  at  Naples, 
on  the  27tli  of  Jiuio,  145^"— J.  C.  L.  de  Sis- 
mondi.  Hint,  of  the  Italian  liejniblic^,  ch.  9-10. 

Also  in  :  W.  P.  Urquhart,  Life  and  Times  of 
Fraim'.wo  Sforza,  hk,  3-4  (u.  1). — II.  E.  Napier, 
Florentine  Hint.,  bk.  1,  eh.  29-32,  and  hk.  2,  ch. 
1  (e.  3). — Mrs.  Jameson,  Memoirs  of  Celebrated 
Female  Sorereigm,  v.  1,  eh.  5. — M.  A.  Ilookham, 
Life  and  Times  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  v.  1,  introd. 
and  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1433-1464. — The  ascendancy  of  Cosimo 
de'  Medici  at  Florence,  See  Flouknck:  A.  D. 
14.J;i-14«4. 

A.  D.  1447-1454.— End  of  the  Visconti  in 
the  duchy  of  Milan. — Disputed  succession. — 
Francesco    Sforza    ia    possesson. — War    of 
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ITAI-Y,   1193-1404. 


Venice.    Naples    and    other    states    against  ] 
Mil.!..!  .ind  Florence.     Sec  .Milan:  A.  I).  1147- 
14r.4. 

A.  D.  1447-1480.— The  Pontificate  of  Nicolas  | 
v.— Regeneration  of  the  Papacy.— Revival  of  1 
letters  and  art.— Threatening  advance  of  the 
Turks.— Fresh  troubles  in  Naples.— Expul-  ' 
sion  of  the  French  from  Genoa. — "The  failure 
of  tticCouiicll  of  Uascl  [sec  1'ai'A(  v:  A.  D.  14:51- 
144H|  rcKtori-d  the  position  of  tiic  I'apac y,  and 
wt  it  frco  from  control.  The  character  and 
aliility  "f  I'opc  Nicolas  [V.,  1447-145.')]  made 
him  rcH)icctcd,  and  th(!  part  which  lie  took  in 
politics  made  him  rank  iimoiiifst  the  j^reat  tcin 
j)oral  pr)wers  in  Italy.  From  this  lime  onwards 
to  the  end  of  our  history  we  shall  se(^  the  Popes 
the  undisputed  Princes  of  Rome,  and  the  lords 
of  all  that  j»urt  of  Italy  which  they  claimed  from 
the  gift  of  Kinps  and  Emperors,  and  not  least 
from  the  will  of  the  Coiintcss  Matild.-v.  I'opc 
Nicolas  u.scd  this.power  better  than  any  of  those 
who  came  after  him,  for  he  used  it  in  the  cause 
of  i)eace,  and  to  forward  learning  and  artistic 
taste,  lie  applied  himself  to  the  genend  piicili- 
«ation  of  Italy,  mid  brought  about  the  Pence  of 
liodi  in  1454,  which  was  signed  bv  Venice  and 
.Milan  and  by  King  Alfcmso.  (.'hristendom  had 
great  need  of  peace,  for,  in  1458,  (Vmstantinople 
liad  been  taken  by  the  Intidels  and  Maliomet  the 
{Second  was  spreading  his  c<)n(jucst  over  the  East 
of  EurojH'.  IJefore  tin;  fall  of  the  <'ity  a  great 
many  Greeks  had  come  to  Italy,  on  dilTcrent 
missions,  and  especially  to  attend  a  Council  at 
Florence,  where  terms  of  union  were  made  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  Their 
coming  revived  the  taste  for  Greek  learning, 
which  had  been  so  powerfully  felt  by  Petrarca 
and  Boccaccio.  Pope  Nicolas  mach;  Home  the 
centre  of  this  literature,  and  otiicrs  followed  his 
example.  Theodore  of  Gaza,  George  of  Trebi- 
zond,  and  many  more,  found  enligiitened  patrons 
in  the  Pope,  the  King  of  Naples,  Cosmo  de'  Med- 
ici, and  Federigo,  Count  of  Urbino.  The  Pope 
was  a  lover  and  patron  of  art  as  well  as  of  litera- 
ture. He  rebuilt  the  churches,  palaces,  and 
fortiticali(msof  Uome  and  the  Roman  Stated',  and 
formed  the  scheme  of  raising  a  church  worthy  of 
the  memory  of  St.  Peter,  and  left  behind  him 
the  Vatican  Palace  as  a  worthy  residence  for  the 
Apostle's  successors.  The  Papal  Library  had 
been  scattered  during  the  Captivity  and  the 
Schi.sm,  but  Pope  Nicolas  made  a  large  collec- 
tion of  manuscripts,  and  thus  founded  the  Library 
of  the  Vatican.  The  introduction  of  printing 
into  Italy  about  this  time  gave  great  strength  to 
the  revival  of  learning.  In  14.53  the  Pope 
irowned  Frederic  the  Thinl  Emperor  at  Rome 
with  grcjit  magniticcnce.  But  he  was  not  with- 
out danger  in  his  city,  for  the  iie.Nt  year  a  wild 
l)lot  was  made  against  him.  A  large  number  of 
Romans  were  displeased  at  the  great  iwwer  of 
the  Pope.  They  were  headed  by  Stefano  Por- 
caro,  who  declared  that  he  would  free  the  city 
which  had  once  been  mistress  of  the  world  from 
the  yoke  of  priests.  The  rising  was  to  be  ushered 
in  by  the  slaughter  of  the  Papal  Court  and  tlie 
plunder  of  its  treasures.  The  plot  was  discov- 
ered, and  Avas  i)\mished  with  greut  severity. 
This  was  the  last  and  most  •inwortliy  of  the  vari- 
ous attempts  of  the  Romans  to  set  up  self-gov- 
ernment. The  advance  of  the  Ottoman  Turks 
during  the  latier  part  of  the  15th  century  [sei; 
TuHKs:    A.  D.   1451-1481]  caused  the   greatest 


alarm  in  Italy.  Verdce,  from  her  possessions 
atid  her  trade  in  the  Levant,  was  most  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  Intidels,  and  she  became  the 
great  champion  against  tliei.i.  The  learned 
yEneas  Sylvius  was  chosen  I'opc,  in  145s.  and 
took  tiie  title  of  Pius  the  Second,  lie  caused  a 
crusjide  to  be  jircached  against  tlu!  Turks,  but 
lie  died  in  14(14,  while  the  forces  were  gathering. 
The  Venetians  were  constantly  defeated  in  the 
Archipelago,  and  lost  Eiibo'a,  Lesbos,  and  other 
islands  [see  Gukkc  1::  A.  D.  14.54-1471»|.  in  1477 
11  large  rurkish  army  entered  Italy  by  Friuli,  de- 
feated tli(!  Venetians,  and  crossed  the  Taglia- 
luento.  They  laid  waste  the  country  us  far  ns 
the  I'iave,  and  their  destroying  llrcs  could  be 
seen  from  the  Campanile  of  St.  Mark's.  In  1480 
Mahomet's  great  general.  Alimtid  Keduk.  took 
the  strong  city  of  Otranto.  and  massacred  its  In- 
habitants. This  expeditifm  was  secretly  favoured 
bv  the  V^enetians  to  sjjite  the  King  of  Naples. 
The  danger  to  all  Italy  was  very  great,  for  the 
Sultan  eagerly  longed  to  conciuer  the  older  Rome, 
but  the  deatli  of  Mahomet  the  Second,  and  a 
disputed  succession  to  his  throne,  fortunately 
checked  the  further  advance  of  the  invaders. 
When  Alfonso,  King  of  Aragon.  Naples,  and 
Sicily,  died  in  14.58,  he  left  Aragon  and  Sicily, 
which  he  bad  inherited,  to  his  legitimate  son 
John;  but  the  crown  of  Naples,  which  he;  had 
won  for  himself,  he  left  to  Ferdinand,  his  ille- 
gitimate son.  Ferdinand  was  a  cruel  and  sus- 
jiicious  man.  and  the  barons  invited  John  of 
Calabria  to  come  and  help  them  against  him. 
John  of  Calabria  was  the  son  of  Rene,  who  had 
bccin  adoptetl  by  Queen  Joanna,  and  who  called 
himself  King.  He  was  the  French  Governor  of 
Genoa,  and  so  already  had  a  footing  in  Italy.  He 
applied  to  Sforza  to  help  him.  but  the  Duke  of 
Lilian  was  tirmly  attached  to  tlie  Peace  of  Lodi, 
and  was  too  justly  fearful  of  the  French  power 
to  do  so.  Lewis  the  Eleventh.  King  of  France, 
was  too  wise  to  meddle  in  Italian  politics.  Flor- 
ence, which  was  usually  on  the  French  side,  was 
now  under  the  intluence  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici, 
and  Cosmo  was  under  the  influence  of  Francesco 
Sforza,  so  that  the  Duke  of  Calabria  found  no 
allies.  The  Archbishop  of  Genoa.  Paola  Fregoso, 
excited  the  people  to  drive  out  the  French  [see 
Gknoa:  a.  D.  1458-1464]  and  the  Doge  Prospero 
Adorno,  who  belon^'cd  to  tlieir  party.  He  then 
defeated  King  Rene,  and  the  Duke  of  Calabria 
was  forced  to  give  up  his  attempt  on  Naples 
[1464].  The  new  government  of  Genoa  was  so 
ojipressive  that  the  Genoese  put  themselves  under 
the  i)rotection  of  Francesco ;  Lewis  the  Eleventh 
ceded  all  his  rights  to  him,  and  the  city  thus  be- 
came part  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan.  The  hopes  of 
the  French  party  in  Italy  were  thus  for  the  present 
entirely  crushed. '" — W.  Hunt,  Hint,  of  Italy,  rh.  6. 

Ai.soiN:  M.  Creighton,  Jfint.  of  the  Papacy, 
Ilk.  4,  ch.  3-4  (r.  3).— W.  P.  Urquhart,  Life  and 
Timen  of  Fi'iumkco  Sforza,  bk.  7  (v.  2). — L.  Pastor, 
Hint,  of  the  I'ojii.t,  1:  3. 

A.  b.  1466-1469. — Florence  under  the  five 
agents  of  Piero  de'  Medici.  See  Flouknce: 
14.58-1469. 

A.  D.  1469-1492. — The  government  of  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici,  the  Magnificent,  at  Florence. 
SeeFi.oUKNd::  A.  I).  14«'J-1493. 

A.  D.  1490-1498. — Savonarola  at  Florence. 
SecFi.ouKNCK:  A.  D.  1490-;  498. 

A.  D.  1492-1494. — Charles  VIII.  of  France 
invited  across  the  Alps  to  possess  Naples. — 
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The  hostile  disunion  of  the  Italian  states. — 
With  the  (lentil  of  Lorcn/o  ilc  Medici,  wiiicli  oc 
(rurrcil  lit  Klorencc  in  tiic  s|triiijf  of  1  ID'J.  "  the 
p()\V(>r  viiiiifslied  wliicli  liiid  hitherto  l<e|it  Naples 
and  Milan  ((tiiet,  and  which,  with  suldjc  dipio 
niatic  Hkiil,  had  postponed  the  breach  of  tlie  pence 
in  Italy.  We  find  the  coniparinon  used,  tiiat  Fior 
cncL'  with  liorenzo  at  her  hciid  Ktood  liken  rocky 
dnni  iK'twoen  two  stormy  Hcn.s.  Italy  was  at 
that  tinio  a  free  land  and  indcpendont  of  foreign 
polky,  Venice,  with  her  wellestablished  nobles 
nt  h(!r  head ;  Naples  iukUt the  Amj^oncHc.a  brnnch 
of  the  family  rilling  iiiHpnin;  Milun,  with  Genon, 
under  Sforzn  —  nil  three  able  powerHby  Innd  nnd 
SCO  —  coiinterbnlnnced  ench  other.  Lorenzo  rnled 
central  Italy;  the  amnll  lords  of  the  Uoma^na 
were  in  his  pay,  and  the  pope  was  on  the  best 
terms  of  relationship  with  him.  Hnt  in  Milan 
the  mischief  lay  hidden.  Liidovico  Sforza,  Ihi! 
guardian  of  his  nephew  Ginn  Gnlenzzo,  hnd  com- 
pletely usurped  the  power.  He  nllowed  his 
wnrd  to  pine  nwny  mentnlly  and  bodily ;  he  wns 
bringing  the  young  prince  slowly  to  death.  Hut 
Ids  consort,  a  Neapolitan  i)rinccss,  sjiw  through 
the  trenchery,  and  urged  her  faliier  tochnngeby 
force  their  insulTernbie  position.  Sforza  could 
not  alone  have  resisted  Naples.  No  dependence 
wns  to  b(!  i)lnced  on  the  friendship  of  Venice; 
Lorenzo  mediated  as  long  as  he  lived,  but  now, 
OB  his  death,  Naples  was  no  longer  to  be  re- 
Btrnined.  The  first  thing  that  hnppened  wns 
[Piero  de  Medici's]  alliance  with  this  power,  and 
at  the  same  time  Ludovieo's  appeal  for  help  to 
France,  where  a  young  and  ambitious  king  hnd 
ascended  the  throne.  Tiie  death  of  Innocent 
VII 1.,  and  the  election  of  Alexander  Borgia  to 
the  papa(;y,  completed  the  confusion  which  was 
impending.  Long  diplomatic  campaigns  took 
place  before  war  actually  broke  out.  The  mat- 
ter in  (juestion  was  not  the  interests  of  nations  — 
of  this  there  was  no  thought  —  nor  even  the 
caprices  of  princes  alone.  The  nobles  of  Italy 
took  a  passionate  concern  in  these  disputes.  The 
contests  of  corresponding  intrigues  were  fought 
out  at  the  French  court.  France  had  been  robl)ed 
of  Naples  by  the  Aragonese.  The  exiled  Nea- 
politan barons,  French  in  their  interests,  whose 
possessions  the  Aragonese  hnd  ^dven  to  their  own 
adherents,  ardently  seized  the  idea  of  returning 
victoriously  to  their  country ;  the  cardinals,  hos- 
tile to  Uorgia  —  foremost  among  these  stood  the 
Cardinal  of  San  Piero  in  Vincula,  a  nephew  of 
the  old  Sixtus,  and  the  Cardinal  Ascnnlo  Sforza, 
Ludovieo's  brother  —  urged  for  war  against 
Alexander  VI. ;  the  Florentine  nobles,  anticipat- 
ing Pi»(ro's  violent  measures,  hoped  for  deliver- 
ance through  the  French,  and  advocated  the  mat- 
ter at  Lyons,  where  the  court  was  stationed,  and 
a  wliole  colony  t)f  Florentine  families  had  in 
time  settled.  Sforza  held  out  the  bait  of  glory 
and  his  just  claims  to  the  old  legitimate  posses- 
sion. The  Aragonese,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
posed an  accommodation.  Spain,  who  would 
not  forsake  her  belongings,  stood  at  their  side; 
the  pope  and  Piero  dei  Medici  adhered  to  Naples, 
and  the  French  nobility  were  not  in  favour  of  an 
expedition  to  Italy.  Venice  remained  neutral; 
still  she  might  g.nin  by  the  war,  and  she  did  not 
dissuade  from  it;  and  this  opinion,  that  soiiu;- 
thing  wns  to  be  gained,  gradually  took  possession 
of  all  parties,  even  of  those  who  had  nt  first 
wished  to  preserve  pence.  Spain  was  a  direct 
gainer  from  tlie  first.     France  ceded  to  King 


Ferdinnnd  n  disputed  province,  on  the  condition 
that  he  would  atford  nosu[)port  to  Ids  Neapolitan 
cousins.  Sforza,  as  lord  of  Genoa,  wished  to 
have  Lucca  and  Pisa  again,  with  ail  that  b(>- 
longed  to  them;  tlie  Visconti  had  possessed  them 
of  old,  and  he  raised  their  claims  afresh.  We 
have  said  what  were  the  hopes  of  Pier  >  (hd 
.Medici  [that  he  should  be  able  to  make  himself 
l)uk(!  of  Florence).  Pisa  hoped  to  become  free. 
The  pope  hoped  by  his  alliance  with  Naples  to 
make  tlie  first  step  towards  thi!  attainment  of  the 
great  pinns  which  lu;  cherished  for  Idmself  and 
his  sons;  he  thought  one  day  of  dividing  Italy 
among  them.  The  Frencli  hoped  to  conquer 
Naples,  and  then  to  drive  away  the  Turks  in 
a  vast  crusade.  As  if  for  a  crusade,  the  king 
raised  the  loan  in  his  own  country,  which  he  re- 
(piired  for  the  cnmiiaign.  Tlu;  Venetians  hoped 
to  bring  the  coast  cities  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  as 
much  as  ])ossible  under  their  authority.  In  tlie 
autumn  of  1494,  Charles  of  France!  placed  him- 
self at  tlu!  head  of  ids  kniglits  and  mercenary 
troops,  and  crossed  the  AIjjs;  whilst  Ids  fleet  and 
artillery,  the  most  fearful  weapon  of  the  French, 
went  by  sea  from  jMarseilles  to  Genoa."  —  H. 
Grimm,    Life  of  Michatl   Anydo,   rh.   3,  nect.  3 

C.  1). 

Also  IN:  T.  A.  Trollope,  Ilut.  of  tlie  Common- 
wealth of  Florence,  hk.  8,  ch.  5. 

A.  D.  1492-1503.— The  Papacy  in  the  hands 
ofthe  Borgias.     SieP.vi-Acv:  A.  I).  1471-1513. 

A.  D.  1494-1496.— The  invasion  by  Charles 
VIII. — His  triumphant  march,  his  easy  con- 
quest of  Naples,  and  the  speedy  retreat. — 
Effects  of  the  expedition  on  France  and 
Europe.— "On  the  1st  of  March  [14ii4]  Charles 
VIII.  made  his  state  entry  into  Lyons,  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  expedition;  an  ndvnnced 
guard  under  the  Scotchman  d'Aubigny  was  al- 
ready pushing  towards  tlie  Neap(<litan  frontier, 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  wns  nt  (Senoa.  The 
Neai)()litans  on  their  side  sent  tlie  Princt;  of  Al- 
taniiini  with  30  galleys  towards  Genon,  while  the 
Duke  of  Cnlabrin,  an  inexperienced  youth,  en- 
tered tlie  Pontifical  States,  under  the  guidance 
of  tried  generals.  .  .  .  The  Pope  seemed  to  have 
lost  his  head,  and  no  longer  knew  what  course; 
to  adopt.  .  .  .  (diaries  the  VIII.,  having  passed 
the  Monginevra,  entered  Asti  in  the  first  days  of 
September.  He  soon  received  intelligence  thnt 
Don  Federico  and  the  Neapolitan  ficet  had  been 
repulsed  with  lienvy  losses  before  Porto  Venere, 
and  thnt  the  Duke  of  Orlenns  nnd  his  Swiss  hnd 
entered  Unpallo,  sacked  the  place,  and  put  all  the 
inhabitants,  even  tlie  .sick  in  the  hospital,  to  the 
sword,  thereby  striking  terror  into  the  Italians, 
who  were  unaccustomed  to  carry  on  war  in  so 
sanguinaiy  a  fashion.  On  rencliing  Piacenza, 
the  king  learnt  that  Gio.  Galeazzo,  whom  he  had 
recently  .seen  at  Pavia,  hnd  just  died  there,  poi- 
soned, as  nil  men  .snid,  by  the  Moor  [Lodovieo, 
the  usur]iing  uncle  of  Gio.  Galeazzo  the  young 
Duke  of  .Milan,  was  so  called],  who,  after  cel- 
ebrating his  obseiiuies  at  Milan,  had  entered 
St.  Amlirogio,  at  the  hour  indicated  by  liis  as- 
trologer, to  consecrnte  the  investiture  already 
granted  to  him  by  ^laximillan.  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans. All  this  filled  tlie  minds  of  the  Frencli 
with  suspicion,  nlniost  with  terror;  they  were 
beginning  to  understnnd  the  nature  of  their 
closest  nlly's  good  faith.  In  fact,  while  Ludovi- 
co  with  one  Land  collected  men  nnd  money  for 
their  cause,  with  the  other  Im?  wove  the  threads 
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of  a  league  intended  to  drive  tliem  from  Italy, 
when  tiie  moment  sliould  arrive.  .  .  .  Nevertlie 
les.s  the  fort\inesof  the  French  prospered  rapidly. 
The  I)uk(!of  Calabria,  having  entered  Homagna, 
withdrew  a(;ro.s.s  the  Neapolitan  frontier  at  the 
lirst  glimpse  of  D'Aubigny's  forces;  and  the 
bulk  of  the  French  army, 'commanded  by  the 
King  in  jjcrson,  marched  through  the  Lunigiana 
without  encountering  obstacles  of  any  kind 
After  taking  F'ivizanno,  sacking  it,  and  putting 
to  the  sword  the  hundred  soldiers  who  defended 
it,  and  part  of  the  inhabitants,  they  pushed  on 
towards  Sarzana,  through  a  barren  district,  be 
tween  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  where  the 
slightest  resistance  might  have  proved  fatal  to 
them.  But  the  small  castles,  intended  for  the 
defence  of  these  valleys,  yielded  one  after  the 
other, without  any  attempt  to  resist  the  invaders: 
and  hardly  had  the  siege  of  Sarzana  commenced 
than  Piero  dei  Medici  arrived,  frightened  out  of 
his  senses,  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  even 
promised  to  pa}'  200,000  ducats.  But  on  Piero's 
return  to  Florence,  on  the  8th  of  November,  he 
found  that  the  city  had  risen  in  revolt,  and  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  French  King  on  its  own  ac- 
count to  offer  him  an  honourable  reception ;  but 
that  at  the  same  time  it  was  making  preparations 
for  defence  in  case  of  need  [sec  Fi.okknce:  A.  D. 
1400-1198].  So  great  was  the  public  indignation 
that  I'iero  look  flight  to  Venice,  when;  his  own 
ambassador,  Soderiui,  hardly  deigned  to  look  at 
him,  having  meanwhile  declared  for  the  repub- 
lican government  jiist  proclaimed  in  Florence, 
where  everything  had  been  rapidly  changed. 
The  houses  of  the  Medici  and  their  garden  at  St. 
Mark  had  been  pillaged,  exiles  had  been  recalled 
and  acquitted ;  a  price  put  on  Piero's  head  and 
that  of  his  brother,  the  Cardinal.  .  .  .  The 
fabric,  so  long  and  .so  carefully  built  up  bj'  the 
Medici,  was  now  suddenly  crumbling  into  dust. 
On  the  17th  November  Charles  VIII.,  at  the  head 
of  his  formidable  army,  rode  into  Florence  with 
his  lance  in  rest,  believing  that  that  fact  sufficed 
to  make  him  master  of  the  city.  But  the  Floren 
tines  were  armeil,  they  had  collected  6,000  soldiers 
within  ihc  walls,  and  thry  knew  perfectly  well 
that,  from  the  vantage  posts  of  towers  and 
houses,  they  could  easily  worst  an  army  scat- 
tered through  the  streets.  They  therefore  re- 
pulsed the  King's  insolent  proposals,  and  when 
he  threatened  to  sound  his  trumpets,  Piero  Cap 
poni,  tearing  up  the  offered  treaty,  replied  that 
the  Florentmes  were  more  ready  to  ring  their 
bells.  Through  this  lirmncss  equitable  terms 
were  arranged.  The  Republic  was  to  pay  120,000 
florins  in  three  quotas;  the  fortressen,  howe'er, 
were  to  be  speedily  restored  to  her.  On  the  28th 
November  the  French  left  the  city,  but  not  with 
out  st(  a'uig  all  that  remained  of  the  collection  of 
antiquities  in  the  Mediei  Palace.  .  .  .  Never- 
theless the  citizens  were  thankful  to  be  finally 
delivered  alike  from  old  tyrants  and  new  in 
vaders.  Having  reached  Rome,  Charles  VIII., 
in  order  t«  have  done  with  the  Pope,  who  .now 
seemed  inclined  for  resistance,  pointed  his  guns 
against  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  thus  mat 
ters  were  soon  st;ttled.  .  .  .  Scarcely  encounter- 
ing any  obstacles,  Charles  led  his  army  on  to 
Naples."  Ferdinand  I  ,  or  Ferrante,  had  died  on 
the  25th  of  January,  1494,  and  had  been  sue 
ceeded  by  his  son  Alfonso  II  ,  a  prince  more 
cruel  and  mon-  haled  than  himself.  The  lutler 
now  renounced  the  tUrouc  in  favor  of  his  son, 


Ferdinand  II.,  and  fled  to  Sicily.  "Ferdinand 
II.,  or  Ferrandino,  as  he  was  called,  after  vainly 
seeking  aid  from  all,  even  from  the  Turk,  made 
a  fruitless  stand  at  Monte  San  Giovanni,  which 
was  taken,  destroyed,  and  all  its  population  put 
to  the  sword.  .  .  .  Naples  rebelled  in  favour  of 
the  French,  who  marched  in  on  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary [1495].  The  following  day  Ferrandino 
fled  to  Ischia,  then  to  ilessinn.  And  shortly  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Italian  States  appeared  to 
offer  congratulations  to  the  conqueror.  Now  at 
last  the  Venetians  were  aroused,  and  having  sent 
their  envoj's  to  Milan  to  know  if  Ludovico  were 
disposed  to  take  up  arms  .to  drive  out  the  French, 
they  found  him  not  only  ready  to  do  so,  but  full 
of  indignation.  ...  He  aavised  that  money 
should  be  sent  to  Spain  and  to  Maximilian,  to 
induce  them  to  attack  France;  but  added  that 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  call  them  into  Italy, 
'  since  having  already  one  fever  here,  we  should 
then  have  two.'  A  league  was  in  fact  concluded 
between  the  Venetians,  Ludovico,  the  Pope, 
Spain  and  Maximilian.  .  .  .  The  Neapolitans, 
soon  wearied  of  bad  government,  had  risc.i  in 
revolt,  and  Charles  VIII.  after  a  stay  of  only  50 
days  in  Naples  had  to  make  his  departure  with 
excessive  haste,  before  every  avenue  of  retreat 
should  be  cut  off,  leaving  hardly  more  than  6,000 
men  in  the  kingdom,  and  taking  with  him  a 
numerous  army,  which  however  only  numbered 
10,000  real  combatants.  On  the  6th  of  July  a 
pitched  battle  took  place  at  Fornuovo  near  the 
river  Taro.  The  allies  had  assembled  about 
30,000  men,  three-fourths  of  whom  were  Vene- 
tians, the  rest  composed  of  Ludovico's  soldiers 
and  a  few  Germans  sent  by  Maximilian.  .  .  . 
The  battle  was  bloody,  and  it  was  a  disputed 
question  which  side  obtained  the  victory;  but 
although  the  Italians  were  not  repulsed,  remain- 
ing indeed  masters  of  tlie  field,  the  French  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  their  way  through,  which  was 
the  chief  object  they  had  in  view.  .  .  .  Lu- 
dovico, taking  advantage  of  the  situation,  soon 
made  an  agreement  with  the  French  on  his  own 
account,  without  concerning  himself  about  the 
Venetians.  .  .  .  The  fortunes  of  the  French  now 
declined  rapidly  in  Italy,  and  all  the  more 
speedily  owing  to  their  bad  government  in  the 
Neapolitan  kingdom,  and  their  abominable  be- 
haviour towards  the  few  t'  '  ,s  who  had  re- 
mained faithful  to  them.  Ferdinand  II., 
with  the  aid  of  the  Sparii,  j-  nder  Consalvo 
di  Cordova,  advanced  tpumpua'-tly  through 
Calabria  and  entered  Naples  on  the  7th  of  July, 
1496.  In  a  short  tiuie  all  the  Neapolitan  for- 
tresses capitulated,  and  the  French  who  had  held 
them  returned  to  their  own  country,  more  than 
decimated  and  in  an  alto  get!  t  deplorable  con- 
dition. On  the  6th  of  October  Ferdinand  II 
breathed  his  lixst,  worn  out  by  the  agitation  and 
fatigues  of  the  war,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
uncle  Don  Federico,  the  fifth  King  [counting 
Charles  VIII.  of  France]  who  had  ascended  the 
Neapolitan  throne  within  the  last  five  yeai-s.  .  .  . 
Naples  was  now  in  the  absolute  power  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  already  maturing  their  in 
iquitous  designs  upon  the  kingdom;  these,  how 
ever,  were  only  discovered  at  a  later  period." — 
P.  Villari,  Mdchiavclli  and  hin  Tivien,  v  1,  ch  4. 
.<«r<.  2. — "In  spite  of  its  transitory  character  the 
invasifm  of  Charles  VIII.  .  .  .  was  a  great  fact  in 
the  history  of  the  Renaissance.  It  was,  to  use  the 
pregnant  phrase  of  Michelct,  no  less  than  the 
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revelation  of  Italy  to  the  nations  of  tlie  North. 
Like  a  gale  sweeping  across  a  forest  of  trees  in 
blossom,  and  bearing  their  fertilizing  pollen,  after 
it  has  broken  and  deilowered  their  bninehes,  to  fur 
distant  trees  that  hitherto  have  bl(Htnied  in  Imr- 
rennt'sa,  the  storm  of  Charles's  army  <  urried  far 
and  wide  through  Euro|H'  thought  dust,  imper- 
eeptible,  but  potent  to  enrich  the  nations.  The 
French,  alone,  pays  Michelet.  underHt<MMl  Italy. 
.  .  .  From  the  Italians  the  Prrni;!;  lomii.'  nicated 
to  the  rest  of  Europe  what  we  call  the  inoveni—" 
of  the  Renaissance.  There  ia  wm-  tr\;th  in  tbU 
panegyric  of  Michelet 's.  Tin-  jias*  \gt  '>'  tin-  anuy 
of  Charles  VIII.  marks  a  turning  i  oint  in  imxlcni 
liistory,  and  from  this  ep<Hh  <late  the  difTusion 
of  a  spirit  of  cultare  over  Europe  " — J.  A.  Sy- 
monds,  Renaissatice  in  Italy :  The  Aye  of  the  Ik»- 
pots,  ch.  9. 

Also  in:  P.  Villari,  Hist,  of  Savonarola  aiul 
his  Times,  bk.  2,  ch.  1-3  (r.  1).— J.  Dennistonn, 
Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  V rhino,  eh.  14-15  (c.  1). — 
P.  deCommines,  Memoirs,  bk.  l-H. — L.  von  Itanke, 
Jlist.  oftlie  lAitin  and  Teutonic  A'ationsfroiii  1494 
to  1514,  bk.  1,  ch.  1.— See,  also,  Fkance:  A.  D. 
1492-1515. 

A.  D.  1494-1503. — The  growing  power  of 
Venice  and  the  jealousies  excited  by  it.  See 
Venice:  A.  D.  1494-1503. 

A.  D.  1494-1509. — The  French  deliverance 
of  Pisa. — The  long  struggle  and  the  Floren- 
tine reconquest.     See  Pisa  :  A.  1).  14U4-1509. 

A.  D.  1499-1500. — Invasion  and  conquest  of 
the  Milanese  by  Louis  XII.  of  France. — His 
claim  in  right  of  Valentine  Visconti. — Charles 
VIII.  died  in  April,  1498,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Louis  of  Orleans,  who  ascended  the  throne  as 
Louis  XII.  On  his  coronation,  Louis  XII.  "as- 
sumed, besides  his  title  of  King  of  Fnuice,  the 
titles  of  King  of  Naples  and  of  Jerusalem,  and 
IJuke  of  Milan.  This  was  as  much  as  to  say 
that  he  would  pursue  ...  a  warlike  and  adv<;n- 
turous  policy  abroad.  .  .  .  By  his  policy  at  home 
Louis  .XII.  deserved  and  obtained  the  name  of 
*  Father  of  the  People ; '  by  his  enterprises  and 
wars  abroad  he  involved  France  still  more  deeply 
thau  Charles  VIII.  had  in  that  mad  course  of 
distant,  reckless,  and  incoherent  conquests  for 
winch  ins  successor,  Francis  1.,  was  destined  to 
pay  by  capture  at  Pavia  and  by  the  lamentable 
treaty  of  Madrid,  in  1526,  as  the  price  of  his  re- 
lease. .  .  .  Outside  of  France,  Milaness  (the 
Milanese  district)  was  Louis  XII. 's  first  thought, 
at  his  accession,  and  the  first  object  of  his 
desire.  He  looked  upon  it  as  Ids  patrimony. 
His  grandmotl'cr,  Valentine  Visconti,  widow  of 
that  Duke  of  Orleans  who  had  been  assjidsinated 
at  Paris  in  1407  by  order  of  John  the  Fearless, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  had  been  the  last  to  inherit 
the  duchy  of  ililan,  which  the  Sforzas,  in  1450, 
liad  seized.  When  Charles  VIII.  invaded  Italy 
in  1494,  '  Now  is  the  time,'  said  Louis,  '  to  enforce 
the  rights  of  Valentine  Visconti,  my  grandmother, 
to  Milaness.'  And  he,  in  fact,  asserted  them 
openly,  and  proclaimed  his  intention  of  vindi- 
cating them  so  soon  as  he  found  the  moment 
propitious.  When  he  became  king,  his  chance 
of  success  was  great.  The  Duke  of  Milan,  L\\- 
dovic,  the  Moor,  had  by  his  sagacity  and  fertile 
mind,  by  his  taste  for  arts  and  sciences  and  the 
intelligent  patronage  he  bestowed  upon  them,  by 
his  ability  m  speaking,  and  by  his  facile  charac- 
ter, obtamed  in  Italy  a  position  far  beyond  his 
real  power.  .  .  .  Ludovic  was,  nevertheless,  a 


turbulent  msoal  and  a  gn<(Iy  tymnt.  .  .  .  He 
had,  moreover.  <'mbroiled  himself  with  his  neigh- 
lM>ur«,  the  V'emlians,  who  were  watching  for  an 
opportunity  of  aggrandizing  tlKinselvcs  at  his 
expenw."  I^ouis  V'!.  ;'<>mptly  concludi-d  a 
treaty  w'*I.  »  enu-e,  which  |)ni\'de«i  for  the  mak- 
itu'  .1  war  in  cdini'ion  upon  ilie  l»».'<e(>'  ^'"  ., 
.<•  n-covertln'  patrimon'' .>f  the  king  —  ;fie  \'enc- 
tians  to  n-ceive  ('n"-.<ina  and  certain  V  n--  and 
l<  iTilory  adi"'-. ;.,  as  theii  -'lan'  of  the  expected 
■»•»•"  .  'In  the  inontli  of  A^'ir-ist,  WM,  the 
Fremharmy,  with  a  stnnigth  of  from  2(),(KH)  to 
2.*).(KKt  nu-n,  of  whom  5,(H.0  wen-  Swi.sa,  invaded 
MiluiiesH.  Duke  Ludovic  Hforza  opposed  t4>  it 
a  force  pretty  near  e(|ual  in  Muml)er,  but  far  less 
full  of  confiilenee  and  of  fa-  1<'»»  vnlmir.  In 
less  than  three  weeks  the  duchy  was  con<|Uered; 
in  only  two  cases  was  any  assault  necessary ;  all 
the  other  places  were  given  up  by  traitors  or 
surrendered  without  a  show  of  resistance.  The 
Venetians  had  the  same  success  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  duchy.  .  .  .  Louis  was  at  Lyons 
when  he  heanl  of  his  army's  victory  in  Milaness 
and  of  Ludovic  Sforza's  flight.  He  was  eager 
to  go  and  take  possession  of  hi3  conquest,  and, 
on  the  6th  of  October,  .499,  he  made  his  trium- 
phal entry  into  Milan  amidst  cries  of  'Hurrah! 
for  France.'  He  reduced  the  heavy  imposts 
established  by  the  Sforzas,  revoked  the  vexatious 
game-laws,  instituted  at  Milan  a  court  of  justice 
analogous  to  the  French  parliaments,  loaded  with 
favours  the  scholars  and  artists  who  were  the 
honour  of  Lombardy,  and  rccrossed  the  Alps  at 
the  end  of  some  weeks,  leaving  as  governor  of 
IVIilaness  John  James  Trivulzio,  the  valiant  Con- 
dottiere,  who,  four  years  before,  had  quitted  the 
service  of  Ferdiniind  II.,  King  of  Naples,  for 
that  of  Charles  VIII.  Unfortunately  Trivulzio 
was  liim&elf  a  Milanese  and  of  the  faction  of  the 
Gueli)iis.  He  .had  the  passions  of  a  partisan  and 
the  habits  of  a  man  of  war;  and  he  soon  became 
as  tynuudcal  and  as  much  detested  in  Milaness 
as  Ludcvic.  the  !Moor  had  but  lately  been.  A 
plot  was  formed  in  favour  of  the  fallen  tyrant, 
who  was  in  Gerniimy  expecting  it,  and  was  re- 
cruiting, during  oxpecttuicy,  amongst  the  Ger- 
mans smd  Swiss  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
On  the  25th  of  January,  1500,  the  insurrection 
broke  out ;  and  two  months  later  Ludovic  Sforza 
had  once  more  became  mastei  of  Milaness,  whei  3 
the  French  possessed  nothing  bit  the  castle  of 
Milan.  .  .  .  Louis  XII. ,  so  sool  as  he  heard  of 
the  Milanese  insurrection,  sent  into  Italy  Louis 
de  la  Tremoille,  the  best  of  his  captains,  and  the 
Cardinal  d'  Ambolse,  his  privy  councillor  and  his 
friend.  .  .  .  The  campaign  did  not  last  long. 
The  Swiss  who  had  been  recruited  by  Ludovic 
and  those  who  were  in  Louis  XII. 's  service  had 
no  mind  to  fight  one  another;  and  the  former 
capitulated,  surrendered  the  strong  place  of 
Novara,  and  promised  co  evacuate  the  country 
on  condition  of  a  safe-conduct  for  themselves  and 
their  booty."  Ludovic  attempted  flight  in  dis- 
guise, but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  1  rench  and 
ri!mained  in  captivity,  at  the  castle  of  Loches, 
in  Touraine,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  — 
eight  years.  "And  'thus  was  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  within  seven  months  and  a  half,  twice 
conquered  by  the  French, '  says  John  d'  Auton  in 
his  '  Chronique, '  '  and  for  the  nonce  was  ended 
the  war  in  Lombardy,  and  the  authors  thereof 
were  captives  and  exdes.'" — F.  P.  Quizot,  Popu- 
lar Hist,  of  France,  ch.  27, 
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Ai-boin:  a.  M.  F.  Robinson,  The  End  of  the 
Mitldle  Af/fn:  Valentine  Vlncvnti ;  The  tVench 
claim  to  Mitiin.—E.  Wulfonl,  8tory  of  the  C/iev- 
alicr  Baijiird,  eh.  !}-4. 

i5-i6th  Centuries. —  Renaissance.—  Intel- 
lectual advance  and  moral  decline. —  "  At  the 
end  of  the  fifteinth  century,  Itiily  was  the  centre 
of  European  civilization :  while  tlie  otlier  nations 
were  still  plunged  in  a  feudal  barbarism  which 
seems  almost  as  far  removed  from  all  our  sym- 
pathies as  is  the  condition  of  some  American  or 
Polynesian  savages,  the  Italians  appear  to  lis  as 
possessing  habits  of  thought,  a  mode  of  life,  po- 
litical, social,  and  literary  institutions,  not  unlike 
those  of  today ;  as  men  whom  we  can  thoroughly 
understand,  whose  ideas  and  aims,  whose  gen- 
eral views,  resemble  our  own  in  that  main,  inde- 
linnble  characteristic  of  being  modern.  They 
ha(l  shaken  oil  the  morbid  monastic  ways  of 
feeling,  they  had  thrown  aside  the  crooked 
scholastic  modes  of  thinking,  the}"^  had  trampled 
under  foot  the  feudal  institutions  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  no  symbolical  mists  made  them  see  things 
vague,  strange,  and  distorted;  their  intellectual 
atmosphere  was  as  clear  as  our  own,  and,  if  they 
8a\v  kss  than  we  do,  what  they  did  see  appeared 
to  them  in  its  true  shape  anci  proportions.  Al- 
most for  the  first  time  since  the  ruin  of  antique 
civilization,  they  could  show  w  ell-organized,  well- 
defined  States;  artistically  disciplined  armies; 
rationally  devised  laws;  scientifically  conducted 
agriculture;  and  widely  extended,  intelligently 
undertaken  commerce.  For  the  first  time,  also, 
they  showed  regularly  built,  healthy,  and  com- 
modious towns;  well-drained  fields;  and,  more 
important  than  all,  hundreds  of  miles  of  country 
owned  not  by  feuclal  lords,  but  by  citizens ;  cul- 
tivated not  by  serfs,  but  by  free  peasants.  While 
in  the  rest  of  Europe  men  were  floundering 
among  the  stagnant  ideas  and  crumbling  institu- 
tions of  the  effete  Middle  Ages,  with  but  a  vague 
half  consciousness  of  their  ovm  nature,  the  Ital- 
ians walked  calmly  through  a  life  as  well  ar- 
ranged as  their  great  towns,  bold,  inquisitive, 
and  sceptical;  modern  administnitors,  modern 
soldi,?rs,  modem  politicians,  modern  financiers, 
scholars,  and  thinkers.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Italy  seemed  to  have  obtained 
the  philosophic,  Mterary,  and  artistic  inlieritance 
of  Greece;  the  administrative,  legai,  and  mili- 
tary inheritance  of  Rome,  increased  threefold  by 
her  own  strong,  original,  essentially  modern 
activities.  Yet,  at  that  very  time,  and  almost  in 
proportion  as  all  these  advantages  developed,  the 
moral  vitality  of  the  Italians  was  rapidly  de- 
I  creasing,  and  a  horrible  moral  gangrene  begin  ■ 
ining  to  spread :  liberty  was  extinguished ;  oublic 
good  faith  seemed  to  be  dying  out;  even  private 
morality  flickered  ominously;  every  free  State 
became  subject  to  a  despot,  always  unscrupulous 
and  often  infamous ;  warfare  became  a  mere  pre- 
text for  the  rapine  and  extortions  of  mercenaries; 
diplomacy  grew  to  be  a  mere  swindle;  the  hu- 
manists moculated  literature  with  the  filthiest 
refuse  cast  up  by  anti(juity ;  nay,  even  civic  and 
family  ties  were  loosened;  assassinations  and 
fratricides  began  to  abound,  and  all  law,  human 
and  divine,  U)  be  set  at  defiance.  .  .  .  The  men 
of  the  Renaissance  had  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for 
.  .  .  intellectual  freedom  and  self -cognizance, 
•which  they  not  only  enjoyed  themselves,  but 
tmnsmitted  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  the  price 
•was  the  loss  of  all  moral  standard,  of  all  fixed 


public  feeling.  They  hiid  thrown  aside  all  ac- 
cepted rules  and  criteria,  they  had  cast  away  all 
faith  in  traditional  institutions,  they  had  de- 
stroyed and  could  not  yet  rebuild.  In  their  in- 
stinctive and  universal  disbelief  in  all  that  had 
been  taught  them,  they  lost  all  respect  for  opinion, 
for  rule,  for  what  liad  been  called  right  and  wrong. 
Could  it  be  otherwise  V  Had  they  not  discovered 
that  what  had  been  called  right  had  often  been 
unnatural,  and  what  had  been  called  wrong  often 
natural  ?  Moral  teachings,  remonstrances,  and 
judgments  belonged  to  that  dogmatism  from 
which  they  had  broken  loose ;  to  those  schools 
and  churches  where  the  foolish  and  the  unnatural 
had  been  taught  and  worshiped;  to  those 
priests  and  monks  who  themselves  most  shame- 
fully violated  their  teachings.  To  profess  mo- 
rality was  to  be  a  hyi)ocrite ;  to  rejirobate  others 
was  to  be  narrow-minded.  There  was  so  much 
error  mixed  up  with  truth  that  truth  had  to 
share  the  discredit  of  error."  —  Vernon  Lee, 
Euphorion,  v.  1,  pp.  27-29,  47-48.— "The  condi- 
tions under  which  the  Italians  performed  their 
task  in  the  Renaissance  were  such  as  seem  at 
first  sight  unfavourable  to  any  great  achieve- 
ment. Y'et  it  is  probable  that,  the  end  in  view 
l)eing  the  stimulation  of  mental  activity,  no  better 
circumstances  than  they  enjoyed  could  have  been 
provided.  Owing  to  a  series  of  adverse  accidents, 
and  owing  also  to  their  own  instinctive  prefer- 
ence for  local  institutions,  they  failed  to  attain  the 
coherence  and  the  centralised  organisation  which 
are  necessary  to  a  nation  as  we  understand  that 
word.  Their  dismemberment  among  rival  com- 
munities proved  a  fatal  source  of  political  and 
military  weakness,  but  it  developed  all  their  in- 
tellectual energies  by  competition  to  the  utmost. 
At  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  their  com- 
munes had  lost  political  liberty,  and  were  ruled 
by  despots.  Martial  spirit  declined.  Wars 
were  carried  on  by  mercenaries ;  and  the  people 
found  itself  in  a  state  of  practical  disarmament, 
when  the  neighboring  nations  quarrelled  for  the 
prize  of  those  rich  provinces.  At  the  same  fine 
.society  underwent  a  rapid  moral  deterioration. 
When  Machiavjlli  called  Italj'  '  the  corruption  of 
the  world,'  he  did  not  speak  rhetorically.  Aa 
impure  and  worldly  clergy:  an  irreligious, 
though  superstitious,  laity;  a  self-indulgent  and 
materialistic  middle  class;  an  idle  aristocracy, 
excluded  from  politics  and  unused  to  jirms;  a 
public  given  up  to  pleasure  and  money-getting; 
a  multitude  of  scholars,  devoted  to  trifles,  and 
vitiated  by  studies  which  clashed  with  the  ideals 
of  Christianity —  from  such  elements  in  the  nation 
proceeded  a  widely-spread  and  ever-increasing 
degeneracy.  Public  energy,  exhausted  by  the 
civil  wars  and  debilitated  by  the  arts  of  the 
tyrants,  sank  deep  and  deeper  into  the  lassitude 
of  acquiescent  lethargy.  Religion  expired  in 
laughter,  irony  and  licence.  Domestic  simplicity 
yielded  to  vice,  whereof  the  records  are  precise 
and  unmistJikable.  The  virile  virtues  disap- 
peared. What  survived  of  courage  assumed  the 
forms  of  ruffianism,  ferocity  and  treasonable  dar- 
ing. Still,  simultaneously  with  this  decline  in  all 
the  moral  qualities  which  constitute  a  p.  .tcrful 
people,  the  Italians  brought  their  arts  and  some 
departments  of  their  literature  to  a  perfection 
that  can  only  be  paralleled  by  ancient  Greece. 
The  anomaly  implied  iu  this  statement  is  strik- 
ing ;  but  it  is  revealed  to  us  by  evidence  too  over- 
whelming to  be  rejected.  ...  It  was  through 
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art  that  tlie  creative  instincts  of  the  j)('oplc  found  ' 
their  true  and  adequate  cliannel  of  expression. 
Paramount  over  all  other  manifestations  of  the 
epoch,  fundamental  beneatii  all,  i)enetrative  to 
the  coro  of  all,  is  the  artistic  impulse.  The 
slowly  self-consolidating  life  of  a  great  kingdom, 
concentrating  all  elements  of  national  existence 
by  the  centripetal  force  of  organic  unity,  wa^ 
wanting.  Commonwealths  and  despotisms,  rep- 
resenting a  more  imperfect  stage  of  political 
growth,  achieved  completion  and  decayed.  But 
art  survived  this  disintegration  of  the  medieval 
fabric ;  and  in  art  the  Italians  found  the  cohesion 
denied  them  as  u  nation.  While  speaking  thus 
of  art,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  wide  extension 
to  that  word.  It  must  be  understood  to  include 
literature.  .  .  .  We  are  justified  in  regarding 
the  liteiary  masterpieces  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury as  the  fullest  and  most  representative  ex- 
pression of  the  Italian  temperament  at  the 
climax  of  its  growth.  The  literature  of  the 
golden  age  implies  humanism,  implies  paintirtg.* 
...  It  is  not  onlj'  possible  but  right  to  speak  of 
Italy  collectively  when  we  review  her  work  in 
the  Renaissance.  Yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten) 
that  Italy  at  this  time  was  a  federation,  present -I 
ing  upon  a  miniature  scale  the  same  diversities', 
in  her  component  parts  as  the  nations  of  Europe 
do  now.  .  .  .  At  the  beginning  of  such  a  review^ 
we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  predomt 
inance  of  Florence.  The  superiority  of  the 
Tuscans  was  threefold.  In  the  first  place,  they 
determined  the  development  of  art  in  all  its 
branches.  In  the  second  place,  they  gave  a  lan- 
guage to  Italy,  which,  without  obliterating  the 
local  dialects,  superseded  them  in  literature  when 
the  right  moment  for  intellectual  community  ar- 
rived. That  moment,  in  the  third  place,  was 
rendered  possible  by  the  humanistic  movement,  j 
which  began  at  Florence.  .  .  .  What  the  Lom- 
bards and  Venetians  produced  in  line  art  and 
literature  was  of  a  later  birth.  Yet  the  novelists 
of  Lombardy,  the  Latin  lyrists  of  Garda,  the 
school  of  romantic  and  dramatic  poets  at  Ferrara, 
the  group  of  sculptors  and  painters  assembled  in 
Milan  by  the  Sforza  dynasty,  the  maccaronic 
Muse  of  Mantua,  the  unrivalled  magnificence  of 
painting  at  Venice,  the  transient  splendour  of 
the  Parmese  masters,  the  wit  of  Modena,  the 
learning  of  the  princes  of  Mirandola  and  Carpi, 
must  be  catalogued  among  the  most  brilliant  and 
characteristic  manifestations  of  Italian  genius. 
In  pure  literature  Venice  contributed  but  little. 
.  .  .  Her  place,  as  the  home  of  Aldo's  Greek 
press,  and  as  the  refuge  for  adventurers  like 
Aretino  and  Folengo,  when  the  rest  of  Italy  was 
yielding  to  reactionar  >  p>otism,  has  to  be  com- 
memorated. .  .  .  The  Lomans  who  advanced 
Italian  culture,  were  singularly  few.  The  work 
of  Rome  was  done  almost  exclusively  by  aliens, 
drawn  for  the  most  part  from  Tuscany  and  Lom- 
bardy. After  Frederick  II. 's  brilliant  reign,  the 
Sicilians  shared  but  little  in  the  intellectual 
activity  of  the  nation." — J.  A.  Symonds,  Iteimis- 
sanee  ill  ItaJy :  Italian  Literature,  ch.  17. 

A.  D.  1501-1504. — Perfidious  treaty  for  the 
partition  of  Naples  between  Louis  XII.  of 
France  and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon. — Their 
joint  conquest.— Their  quarrel  and  war. — The 
French  expelled.— The  Spaniards  in  posses- 
sion.— "  In  the  spring  of  1501,  the  French  army 
was  ready  to  pursue  its  march  to  Naples.  King 
.Frederick,  alarmed  at  the  storm  which  was  gath- 


ering round  his  head,  had  some  months  before 
renewed  tln^  propo.sitions  formerlv  made  by  his 
father  Ferdinand  to  Charles  Vlfl. ;  namely,  to 
acknowledge  him.self  a  feudatory  of  France,  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute,  and  to  pledge  several 
maritime  towns  as  security  for  the  fulfilment  of 
these  conditions.  Loins,  however,  would  not 
hear  of  these  libenil  olfers,  although  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  [of  AragouJ  undertook  to  guarantee 
the  payment  of  the  tribute  prolfered  by  Freder- 
ick, and  strongly  remonstrated  against  the  con- 
templated expedition  of  the  French  King.  Fer- 
dinand finding  that  he  could  not  divert  Louis 
from  his  project,  proposed  to  him  to  divide  Na- 
ples between  them,  and  a  partition  was  arranged 
by  a  treaty  concluded  between  the  two  monarchs 
at  Granada,  November  11th,  1500.  Naples,  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  the  Abruzzi  were  assigned 
to  Louis,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Naples  and 
Jerusalem;  while  Ferdinand  was  to  have  Cala- 
bria and  Apulia  with  the  title  of  Duke."  This 
perfidious  arrangement  was  kept  secret,  of 
course,  from  Frederick.  "Aleanwhile  the  forces 
of  Ferdinand,  under  Gonsalvo  of  Cordcn'a  [the 
'  Great  Captain,'  as  he  was  styled  after  his  Ital 
ian  campaign],  were  admitted  as  friends  into  the 
Neapolitan  fortresses,  which  they  afterwards 
held  as  enemies.  Frederick  opened  to  them 
^^  ithout  suspicion  his  ports  and  towns,  and  thus 
became  the  instrument  of  lus  own  ruin.  The 
unhapi)y  Frederick  had  in  vain  looked  around 
for  assistance.  He  had  paid  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian 40,000  ducats  to  make  a  diversion  in  his 
favour  by  attacking  Milan,  but  Maximilian  was 
detached  from  the  Neapolitan  alliance  by  a 
counter  bribe,  and  consented  to  prolong  the 
truce  with  France.  Frederick  had  then  had  re- 
;Course  to  Sultan  Bajazet  II.,  with  as  little  effect; 
and  this  application  only  served  to  throw  an 
odium  on  his  cause.  .  .  .  The  French  army, 
whi(;h  did  not  exceed  13,000  men,  began  its 
march  towards  Naples  about  the  end  of  May, 
1501,  under  the  commana  of  Stuart  (rAubigny, 
with  Ca-sar  Borgia  [son  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. ] 
for  his  lieutenant.  W  iien  it  arrived  before  Rome, 
June  25th,  the  French  and  Spanish  ambaswidors 
acquainted  the  Pope  with  the  treaty  of  Granada, 
and  the  contemplated  partition  of  Naples,  in 
which  the  suzerainty  of  this  kingdom  was  guar- 
rnteed  to  the  Holy  See:  a  comniunicatiou  which 
Alexander  received  with  more  surpn.se  than  dis- 

i)lc'isurc.  and  he  proceeded  at  once  to  invest  the 
vings  of  France  and  Aragon  with  the  provinces 
which  they  respecti^'cly  claimed.  .<\.ttacked  in 
front  by  the  French,  in  the  rear  by  Gonsalvo, 
Frederick  did  not  venture  to  take  the  field.  He 
cantoned  his  tnM)ps  in  Naples,  Averso,  and 
Capua,  of  which  the  last  alone  made  any  attempt 
at  defence.  It  was  surprised  by  the  French 
while  in  the  act  of  treating  for  a  capitulation 
(July  24th),  anil  was  subjected  to  the  most  re- 
volting cruelty;  7,000  of  the  male  inhabitants 
were  massacred  in  the  streets;  the  women  were 
outraged ;  and  forty  of  the  handsomest  reserved 
for  Borgia's  harem  at  Rome;  where  they  were  in 
readiness  to  amuse  the  Court  at  the  extraordiiiury 
and  disgusting  fGte  given  at  the  fourth  marriage 
of  Lucretia.  liather  than  expose  his  subjects  to 
the  horrors  of  a  useless  war,  Freilerick  entered 
into  uegociations  with  d'Aubigny,  with  the  view 
of  surrendering  himself  to  Louis  XII.  .  .  .  lii 
(X'lol)er,  1501,  he  sailed  for  France  with  a  small 
squadron,   which  remained  to  him.     In  return 
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for  liis  ubiindoniiH'iit.  of  the  y)rovinces  assigned  to 
the  French  King,  lie  was  invested  witii  tlie 
county  of  Elaine,  iind  a  life  pension  of  !50,000 
ducats,  on  condition  lliat  he  shoidd  not  attempt 
to  (juit  France;  a  guard  was  set  over  him  to  en- 
force the  latter  proviso,  and  tiiis  excellent  prince 
died  in  captivity  in  1504.  Meanwhile  Gonsalvo 
of  Cordova  was  proceeding  with  the  reduction  of 
Calabria  and  Apulia.  .  .  .  Tlic  Spaniards  en- 
tered Taranto  March  1st,  1502;  the  other  towns 
of  southern  Italy  were  soon  reduced,  and  tlie 
Neapolitan  branch  of  the  House  of  Aragon  fell 
for  ever,  after  reigu'ng  65  years.  In  tlie  autumn 
of  1501,  Louis  had  entered  into  negociations  with 
the  Emperor,  in  order  to  obtain  formal  investi- 
ture of  the  Duchy  of  Milan.  With  this  view, 
Louis's  daughter  Claude,  then  only  two  years  of 
age,  was  afiianced  to  Charles  [afterwards  the 
Emperor,  Charles  V.],  grandson  of  Maximilian, 
the  infant  child  of  the  Archduke  Philip  and 
Joanna  of  Aragon.  A  treaty  was  subsequently 
signed  at  Trent,  October  13th,  1501,  by  Maxi- 
milian and  the  Cardinal  d'Ainbolse,  to  which  the 
Spanish  sovereigns  and  tlie  Archduke  Philip  were 
also  parties.  By  this  instrument  Louis  engaged, 
in  xeturn  for  the  investiture  of  Milan,  to  recog- 
nise the  pretensions  of  the  House  of  Austria  to 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  to  second  Maxi- 
milian in  an  expedition  which  he  contemplated 
against  the  Turks.  It  was  at  tliis  conference 
that  those  schemes  against  Venice  began  to  be 
agitated,  which  ultimately  produced  the  League 
of  Cambray.  The  treaty  between  Louis  and 
Ferdinand  for  the  partition  of  Naples  was  so 
loosely  drawn,  that  it  seemed  purposely  intended 
to  produce  the  quarrels  whicli  occurred."  Dis- 
I)Utes  arose  as  to  the  possession  of  a  couple  of 
provinces,  and  the  Spaniards  were  driven  out. 
"In  the  course  of  1502  the  Spaniards  were  de- 
prived of  everything,  except  Barletta  and  a  few 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Bari.  It  was  in  the  com- 
bats round  this  place  that  Bayard,  by  his  deeds 
of  courage  and  generosity,  won  his  reputation 
as  the  model  of  chivalry,  and  became  the  idol  of 
the  French  soldiery. "  The  crafty  and  unscrupu- 
lous king  of  Aragon  now  amused  Louis  .witli 
the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  for  the  relinciuishment 
of  the  whole  Neapolitan  domain  to  tlie  lately 
aflianced  infants,  Charles  of  Austria  and  Cla  ade 
of  France,  while  he  diligently  reinforcet!  the 
"Great  Captain."  Then  "Gonsalvo  suddenly 
resumed  the  ofifensive  with  extraordinary  vigour 
and  rapidity,  and  vithin  a  week  two  deoidve 
battles  were  fought " — at  Seminara,  in  Calabria, 
April  21,  1503,  and  at  Cerignola,  near  Barletta, 
April  28.  In  the  last  n.inied  battle  the  French 
army  was  dispersed  and  almost  destroyed.  On 
the  14th  of  May,  Gonsalvo  entered  Naples,  and  by 
the  end  of  Jv  •  the  French  had  completely  evac- 
uated the  Neapolitan  territory.  The  king  of 
France  made  prompt  preparations  for  vigorous 
war,  not  only  in  Naples  but  in  Spain  itself,  send- 
ing two  armies  to  the  Pyrenees  and  one  across 
the  Alps.  The  campaign  of  the  latter  was  ruined 
by  Cardinal  d'Aniboise,  who  stopped  its  march 
near  Rome,  to  support  his  candidacy  for  the 
papal  chair,  just  vacated  by  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander VI.  Malaria  niade  havoc  in  the  ranks  of 
the  French,  and  they  were  badly  commanded. 
They  advanced  to  the  seat  of  war  in  October, 
and  forced  the  passage  of  the  Qarigliano,  No- 
vember 9.  "Here  their  progress  was  arrested. 
.  .  ,  The  seasons  themselves  were  hostile  to  the 


French ;  heavy  rains  set  in  with  a  constancy  quite 
unusual  in  tliat  climate;  and  the  French  soldiers 
perished  by  hundreds  in  the  mud  and  swamps 
of  the  Garigliano.  The  Spanish  army,  encamped 
near  Sessa,  was  better  supplied  and  better  disci- 
l)lined ;  and  at  length,  after  two  months  of  inac- 
tion, Gonsalvo,  having  received  some  reinforce- 
ments, assumed  the  offen-sive,  and  in  his  turn 
crossed  the  river.  The  French,  whose  quarters 
were  widely  dispersed,  were  not  prepared  for 
this  attack,  and  attempted  to  fall  back  upon 
Gaeta ;  but  their  retreat  soon  became  a  disorderly 
flight;  many  threw  down  their  arms  without 
striking  a  blow ;  and  hence  the  affair  has  some- 
times been  called  the  rout  of  the  Garigliano 
[December  29,  1503].  Peter  de'  Medici,  who 
was  following  the  French  army,  perished  in  this 
retreat.  .  .  .  Very  few  of  the  French  army  found 
their  way  back  to  France.  Gaeta  surrendered 
at  the  first  summons,  January  1st,  1504.  This 
was  the  most  important  of  all  Gonsalvo's  vic- 
tories, as  it  completed  the  conquest  of  Naples. 
The  two  attacks  on  Spain  had  also  miscarried. 
...  A  truce  of  five  months  was  concluded,  No- 
vember 15tli,  which  was  subsequently  converted 
into  a  peace  of  three  years. " — T.  H.  Dyer,  Hist, 
of  Modem  Europe,  hk.  1,  eh.  5-6  (i\  1). 

Also  in:  L.  von  Rjinke,  Hint,  of  the  Latin 
and  Teutonic  I^ations,  1494:-1514,  bk.  1,  ch.  4,  luid 
hk.  2,  ch.  1.— T.  A.  Trollope,  Hist,  of  the  Cm- 
■monwealth  of  Florence,  bk.  9,  ch.  8-9  (».  4). — M.  J. 
Quintana,  The  Great  Captain  (Lives  of  Celebrated 
Spaniards)  — G.  P.  II.  James,  Memoirs  of  Great 
Commanders,  v.  1  .•  Gomalvez  de  Cordoba. — L. 
Larchey,  Ilist.  of  Bayard,  bk.  2. 

A.  D.  1504-1506.— The  Treaties  of  Blois.— 
Tortuous  diplomacy  of  Louis  XII. —  His 
double  renunciation  of  Naples. — "There  was 
danger  [to  Louis  XII.  of  France]  that  the  loss  of 
the  Milanese  should  follow  that  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  ilaximilian  was  already  preparing 
to  assert  his  imperial  rights  beyond  the  Alps,  and 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  was  marching  toward  the 
northern  part  of  the  peninsula.  Louis  XII.  di- 
vided and  disarmed  his  enemies  by  three  treaties, 
signed  at  Blois  on  the  same  day  (1504).  By  the 
first  Louis  and  Maximilian  agreed  to  attiick 
Venice,  and  to  divide  the  spoil;  by  the  second 
Louis  promised  the  king  of  the  Romans  209,000 
francs  in  return  for  the  inveetiture  of  the  Milan- 
ese; by  the  third  he  renainiced  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  in  favor  of  Maximilian's  grandson  Charles, 
who  was  to  mar>-y  Claxide,  daughter  of  Louis 
XII.,  md  recei\e  as  her  dowry  three  French 
provinces, — Burgundj',  Brittany,  and  Blois.  A 
more  disastrous  agreement  could  not  have  been 
made.  Charles  was  to  obtain  by  inheritance! 
from  his  father,  Philip  the  Handsome,  the  Neth- 
erlands; from  his  mother,  Castile;  from  his 
paternal  grandfather,  Austria ;  from  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Aragon.  And  now  he  was  assured 
of  Italy,  and  France  was  to  be  dismembered  for 
him.  This  was  virtually  giving  him  the  empire 
of  Europe.  France  protested  and  Louis  XII. 
seized  the  first  occasion  to  respond  to  her  wishes. 
He  found  it  in  1505,  when  Ferdinand  the  Catho- 
lic married  Germaine  de  Foix,  niece  of  Louis 
XII.  Louis  by  treatjyf  made  a  second  cession  of 
his  rights  over  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  bis 
niece,  thus  breaking  one  of  the  principal  con- 
ditions of  :i3  treaty  with  Maximilian.  He  con- 
voked the  States-General  at  Tours  in  order  openly 
to   break    the   others    (1506).     The    Assembly 
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declared  that  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state  did 
not  pernut  alienatioas  of  the  domains  of  llie 
crown,  and  besought  'he  king  to  give  hisdaugli- 
ter  in  marriage  to  his  heir  presumptive,  Francis, 
Duke  of  AngoulCme,  in  order  to  insure  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  territory  and  the  Independence  of 
France.  Louis  XIL  found  little  ditllculty  in 
acceding  to  their  request.  Maximilian  and  Fer- 
dinand were  at  the  time  unable  to  protest." — V. 
Duruy,  IIM.  of  France,  ch.  38. 

A.  b.  1508-1509. — The  League  of  Cambrai 
against  Venice. — The  continental  provinces 
ofthe  Republic  torn  away.  See  Venice:  A.  D. 
1508-1509. 

A.  U.  1510-1513. — Dissolution  of  the  League 
of  Cambrai  and  formation  of  the  Holy  League 
against  France. — The  French  expelled  from 
Milan  and  all  Italy.  —  Restoration  ot  the 
Medici. — Recovery  of  Venetian  territories. — 
As  the  League  of  Cambrai  began  to  weaken  and 
fall  in  pieces,  the  vigorous  republic  of  Venice 
"came  forth  again,  retook  Padua,  and  kept  it 
through  a  long  and  terrible  siege,  at  last  forcing 
the  Emperor  to  withdraw  and  send  back  his 
French  allies.  The  Venetians  recovered  Vicenza, 
and  threatened  Verona;  Maximilian,  once  more 
powerless,  appealed  to  France  to  defend  his  con- 
(luests.  Thus  things  stood  [1510]  when  Julius  IL 
made  peace  with  Venice  and  began  to  look  round 
him  for  allies  against  Louis  XII.  He  negotiated 
with  the  foreign  kings ;  but  that  was  only  in  or- 
der thereby  to  neutralise  their  influence,  sowing 
discord  among  them ;  it  was  on  the  Swiss  mer- 
cenaries that  he  really  leant.  Now  that  he  had 
gained  all  he  wanted  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
the  States  of  the  Church,  he  thought  that  he 
might  safely  undertake  the  high  duty  of  protect- 
ing Italy  against  the  foreigner:  he  would  accom- 
plish what  Ciesar  Borgia  had  but  dreamed  of  do- 
ing, he  would  chase  the  Barbarian  froni  tlu; 
sacred  soil  of  culture.  .  .  .  He  'thanked  God,' 
when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Amboise,  '  that  now  he  was  Pope  alone ! '  .  .  . 
He  at  once  set  himself  to  secure  the  Swiss,  and 
found  a  ready  and  capable  agent  in  Matthew 
Schynner,  Bishop  of  Sion  in  the  Yalais.  .  .  . 
Bishop  Schynner  was  rewarded  for  this  traflic 
with  a  cardinal's  hat.  And  now,  deprived  by 
death  of  the  guiding  hand  [of  C:trdiual  d'Am- 
boise],  Louis  XIL  began  to  follow  a  ditlicult  and 
dangerous  line  of  polic}':  he  called  a  National 
Council  at  Tours,  and  laid  before  it,  as  a  esse  of 
conscience,  the  question  vhethcr  he  might  make 
war  on  the  Pope.  The  Council  at  once  de- 
clared for  the  King,  distinguishing,  as  well  they 
might  under  Julius  II. ,  between  the  temporal 
and  the  spirit  mil  in  the  Papacy,  and  declaring 
that  any  papal  censure  that  might  be  launched 
would  be  null  and  void.  Above  all,  an  appeal 
was  made  to  a  General  Council.  .  .  .  Meanwhile 
war  went  on  in  Italy.  A  broadly-planned  at- 
tack on  the  Milanese,  on  Genoa,  and  Ferrara, 
concerted  by  Julius  II.  with  the  Venetians  and 
Swiss,  had  come  to  nothing.  Now  the  warlike 
pontiff  —  one  knows  liis  grim  face  from  Raphael's 
picture,  and  his  nervous  grasp  of  the  arms  of  his 
chair,  as  though  he  were  about  to  spring  for- 
ward into  action  —  took  the  field  in  person.  At 
Bologna  he  fell  ill ;  they  thought  he  would  die ; 
and  Chaumont  of  Amboise  was  marciiing  up  with 
the  French  at  his  heels  to  surround  and  take  him 
there.  But  by  skilful  treating  with  the  PVench 
general  Julius  gained  time,  till  a  strong  force  of 


Venetians  had  entered  Bologna.  Then  the  Pope 
rose  from  his  sick-bed,  in  the  dead  o(  winter, 
and  marched  out  to  besiege  Mirandola,"  1511, 
which  capittdated.  "  Bayard  soon  after  attacked 
him,  and  all  but  took  him  prisoner.  A  congre-ss 
at  JIantua  followed :  but  the  Pope  sternly  refused 
to  make  terms  with  tiie  French:  the  war  must 
go  on.  Then  Louis  took  a  dangerous  step.  He 
(;onvoked  an  ecclesiastical  council  at  Pisa,  and 
struck  a  medal  to  express  his  contempt  and 
hatred  for  Julius  II.  .  .  .  The  Pope  had  gone 
back  to  Kome,  and  Bologna  had  opened  her 
gates  to  the  French ;  the  conung  council,  whicli 
should  depose  Julius,  was  proclaimed  through 
Northern  Italy.  But,  though  the  moment  seemed 
favourable,  nothing  but  a  real  agreement  of  the 
European  powers  could  give  success  to  such  a 
step.  And  how  far  men  were  from  such  an 
agreement  Louis  was  soon  to  learn;  for  Julius, 
tinding  that  the  French  did  not  invade  the  States 
of  the  Church,  resumed  negociations  with  such 
success  that  in  Octolwr  1511  a  'Holy  League' 
was  formed  between  the  Pope,  Venice,  Ferdi- 
nand of  Anigon,  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England. 
Maximilian  wavered  and  doubted;  the  Swiss 
were  to  be  had  —  on  payn>ent.  At  first  Louis 
showed  a  bold  front;  in  spite  of  this  ^trange 
whirl  of  the  wheel  of  politics  from  the  League  of 
Cambrai  to  ilie  Holy  League,  he  persevered,  giv- 
ing the  command  of  Milan  to  his  nephew,  Gaston 
of  Foix,  Duke  of  Nemours,  a  man  of  23  years, 
the  most  promising  of  his  younger  captains.  He 
relieved  IBologna,  seized  Brescia,  and  pillaged 
it  [15121 ;  and  then  pushed  on  to  attack  Ravenna ; 
it  IS  said  that  the  booty  of  Brescia  was  so  great 
tliat  the  French  soldiers,  having  made  their  for- 
tunes, deserted  in  crowds,  and  loft  the  army 
much  weakened.  With  this  diminished  force 
Gaston  found  himself  caught  between  the  hostile 
walls  of  Ravenna,  and  a  relieving  force  of  f^pan- 
iards,  separated  from  him  only  by  a  canal.  The 
Spaniards,  after  their  usual  way  of  warfare, 
made  an  entrenched  camp  round  their  position. 
The  French  first  tried  to  take  the  city  by  assault; 
but  ))eing  driven  back,  determined  to  attack  the 
Spanish  camji."  They  made  the  assault  [on 
Easter  Day,  1512]  and  took  the  camp,  with  great 
slaughter;  but  in  his  reckless  pursuit  of  the  re- 
treating enemy  Gaston  de  Foix  was  slain.  "  The 
death  of  the  young  Prince  more  than  balanced 
the  great  victory  of  the  day:  for  with  Gaston,  as 
Guicciardini  says,  perished  .nil  the  vigour  of  the 
French  army.  .  .  .  Tiiough  Ravenna  was  tjikcn, 
the  French  could  no  longer  support  themseiver. 
Their  communications  with  Milan  were  threat- 
ened by  the  Swiss:  they  left  garrisons  in  the 
strong  places  and  fell  back.  The  council  of  Pisa 
also  had  to  take  refuge  at  ]\Iilan.  When  the 
Swiss  came  down  from  their  mountain-passes  to 
restore  the  Sforza  dynasty,  the  harassed  council 
broke  up  from  Jlilan,  and  fled  to  Lyons;  there  it 
lingered  a  while,  but  it  had  become  contempti- 
ble; anon  it  vanished  into  thin  air.  The  Pope 
retook  Bologna,  Parma,  Piacenza;  the  Medici 
returned  to  Florence  [see  Fi.ouence;  A.  D. 
1503-1569] ;  Maximilian  Sforza  was  re-established 
[see  3I1LAN:  A.  D.  1512],  while  the  Orisons 
Leagues  received  the  Valtelinc  as  their  reward : 
the  English  annoyed  the  coast  without  any  de- 
cisive result.  .  .  .  Ferdinand  seized  Navarre, 
which  henceforward  becarae  Spanish  to  the 
Pyrenees.  Before  winter,  not  one  foot  of  Italian 
soil  remained  to  the  French.     Julius  II..  the 
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formidfthio  centre  of  tlic  Alliiuu-f,  died  at  this  iiio- 
ineiit  (ir)!!]).  .  .  .  Tlir  allies  .secured  tlic  flection 
of  II  .Medicenn  I'ope,  Leo  X.,  a  pontitf  liostile  to 
France,  and  certain  not  to  reverse  that  .side  of 
his  predecessor's  i)()licy.  .  .  .  Lf)\ns,  lindint;  him 
self  menaced  on  every  side,  suddenly  turned 
about  and  olTered  his  friendship  to  Venice.  .  .  . 
Natural  tendencies  overbore  nil  resentments  on 
both  Bides,  and  a  treaty  between  them  both 
guaranteed  the  Milanese  to  Louis  and  giwc  him  a 
stroni;  force  of  Venetian  soldiers.  Meanwhile, 
Ferdinand  had  come  to  terms  with  Ma.ximilian 
and  boyi.sh  Henry  VIII.,  who  .  .  .  had  framed 
a  scheme  for  the  overthrow  of  France.  The 
French  kin^',  instead  of  slaying  at  home  to  defend 
his  frontiers,  was  eager  to  retake  Milan,  and  to 
join  hands  witli  the  Venetians.  .  .  .  Hut  the 
Swiss  round  Ma.ximilian  Sforza  defended  him 
without  fear  or  treachery;  and  catching  the 
Fr-i)ch  troops  under  La  Tremoille  in  a  wretched 
jiosition  not  far  from  Novara,  attacked  and  ut- 
terly defeated  them  (1513).  The  French  with- 
drew beyond  the  Alps;  the  Venetians  were 
driven  off  with  great  loss  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
ravaged  their  mainland  territories  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  For  the  short  remainder  of  liis 
life  Lpuis  XII.  had  no  leisure  again  to  try  liis 
fortunes  in  Italy:  lie  was  Uyo  busy  elsewhere." — 
G.  W.  Kitchin,  Hint,  of  France,  v.  2,  bk.  2,  ch.  a. 

Also  in:  P.  Villari,  Life  and  Times  of  Machia- 
velli,  bk.  1,  ch.  13-14  (p.  3).— :M.  Creighton,  Hist, 
of  the  Pajmcy,  bk.  5,  ch.  15-16  (o.  4). —  L.  von 
llankc.  Hist,  of  the  Ijitin  and  Teutonic  Mitions 
from  1494  to  1514,  bk.  3,  ch.  3.— Sir  K.  Comyn, 
Hist,  of  the  Western  Empire,  ch.  37-38  (v.  2).— 
L.  Larchey,  Jlist.  of  Bayard,  bk.  3,  ch.  21-44.— 
II.  K  Napier,  Florentine  llistoi'y,  bk.  2,  ch.  9 
{r>.  4). 

A.  D.  1515-1516. — Invasion  and  reconquest 
of  Milan  by  Francis  I. — His  treaty  with  the 
Pope.    See  Fiiance:  A.  D.  1515;  and  1515-1518. 

A,  D.  1516-1517,— Abortive  attempt  against 
Milan  by  the  femperor,  Maximilian.— His 
peace  v>rith  Venice  and  surrender  of  Verona. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1516-1517. 

A.  D.  1520-1542. — Early  Reformation  move- 
ments and  their  want  of  popular  support. — 
The  Council  of  Trent.  See  Papacy:  A.  D. 
1537-1563. 

A.  D.  1521-1522. —  Re-expulsion  of  the 
French  irom  Mdan. — The  treason  of  the  Con- 
stable Boui'bon. — His  appointment  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Imperial  army.  See  Fkance: 
A.  D.  1520-1523. 

A.  D.  1523-1527.— The  double  dealings  of 
Pope  Clement  Vll. — Invasion  of  Milanese  by 
Francis  I.  and  his  defeat  and  capture  at 
Pavia. — The  Holy  League  against  Charles  V. 
— The  attack  on  Rome  by  Constable  Bourbon. 
—  Giulio  de'  Medici,  natural  son  of  Guiliano  de' 
Medici,  and  cousin  of  Leo  X.,  had  succeeded 
Adrian  VI.  in  the  Papacy  in  1523,  under  the 
name  of  Clement  VII.  "Nothing  couhi  have 
been  more  unfortunate  than  tlie  new  Pope's  first 
steps  on  tlie  zig-zag  path  which  he  proposed  to 
follow.  Becoming  alarmed  at  the  prepondera- 
ting power  of  Charles  [the  Fiftli,  Emperor,  King 
of  Spain  and  Naples,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
ruler  of  all  the  Netherlands.  —  see  Austhia: 
A.  D.  1496-1526;  and  Gekmany:  A.  D.  ISlttl,  in 
1524  he  entered  into  a  league  with  Francis  [tlic 
First,  king  of  France];  but  scarcely  had  this 
been  concluded  when  the  memorable  battle  of 


Pavia  [see  Fkance:  A.  D.  1523-1525],  resulting 
in  the  entire  defeat  of  the  French,  on  the  24tii  of 
Fcbrunry,  l.VA  and  the  captivity  of  the  French 
king,  frightened  him  back  again  into  seeking 
anew  the  friendship  of  Charles,  in  April  of  that 
year.  Each  of  tlu'.-((  successive  treaties  was  of 
course  duly  .-iworn  to  and  declared  inviolable; 
but  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  he  who  e.x- 
crci.scd  the  power  of  annulling  other  men's  oaths 
wouhi  subnnt  to  be  bound  by  his  own,  wlien  the 
ol)servance  of  them  became  inconvenient.  Clem- 
ent accordingly  was  not  prevented  by  the  solemn 
treaty  of  April,  152",  from  conspiring  against  his 
new  ally  in  the  July  following.  Tlie  object  of 
tliis  conspimcy  was  to  induce  Ferdinando  Fran- 
cesco d'Avalos,  Mar(}uis  of  Pescara,  wlio  com- 
manded the  army  of  Cliarles  V.  before  Milan,  to 
revolt  against  his  sovereign,  and  join  the  Italians 
in  an  attenijit  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  Spanish 
sway  in  Italy.  .  .  .  But  the  Spanish  general  had 
no  soontT  secured  clear  eviden(;c  of  llie  phins  of 
the  conspirators,  by  pretending  to  listen  to  their 
propo.s)ds,  than  he  reported  the  whole  to  Charles. 
Tlie  miscarriage  of  this  scheme,  and  the  exposure 
consequent  upon  it,  necessarily  threw  the  vacil- 
lating and  terrilied  Pontiff  once  more  into  t)ic 
arms  of  Francis.  'The  Most  Christian  ' — as  the 
old  Italian  historians  often  elliptically  call  the 
Kings  of  France  —  obtained  his  release  from  hi.s 
i\Ia(lrid  prison  by  i)romlsing  on  oath,  on  the  17th 
of  January,  1526,  all  that  Cliarles,  driving  a  hard 
bargain,  chose  to  demand  of  him  [see  Fhance  ; 
A.  I).  1525-1526].  And  Clement  liastened  to 
prove  tlic  sincerity  of  his  renewed  friendship  by 
a  professional  contribution  to  the  success  of  their 
new  alliance,  in  the  welcome  shape  of  a  plenary 
absolution  from  all  observance  of  the  oaths  so 
sworn.  ...  On  the  22nd  of  May  following  [at 
Cognac],  the  Pope  entered  into  a  formal  league 
with  Francis  [called  'Holy,' for  tht  reason  that 
the  Pope  was  a  party  to  it].  Venice  joined  her 
troops  to  those  of  the  Ecclesiostical  States,  and 
they  marched  together  to  the  support  of  the 
Milanese,  wlio  had  risen  in  revolt  against  the 
Emperor.  Assistance  had  also  b(  on  promised 
by  Henry  of  Engleud,  .vno  had  stipulated,  how- 
ever, that  lie  should  not  be  naiiHed  aa  a  party  to 
the  alliance,  but  only  considered  .in  its  protector. 
This  was  the  most  strenuous  and  most  united  at- 
tempt Italy  had  yet  made  to  rid  herself  of  the 
domination  of  the  stranger,  and  patriotic  hopes 
beat  hi^h  in  several  Italian  hearts.  ...  It  may 
be  easily  imagined  that  the  '  Most  Catholic ' 
monarch  [Charles  V.]  felt  towards  Clement  at 
this  time  in  a  manner  which  led  him  to  dis- 
tinguish very  nicely  between  the  infallible  head 
of  the  universal  Churcli  and  the  sovereign  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  States.  .  .  .  Thougli  he  retained 
the  utmost  respect  and  reverence  for  the  vice- 
gerent of  heaven,  he  thought  that  a  little  correc- 
tion administered  to  the  sovereign  of  Rome 
would  not  be  amiss,  and  nothing  could  be  easier 
than  to  find  means  ready  to  his  hand  for  the  in- 
fliction of  it.  The  Colonnaswere  of  course  ready 
for  a  rebellion  on  the  sliglitest  encouragement. 
...  So  when  Don  Ugo  di  Moncada,  Cliarles's 
general  at  Naples,  projioscd  to  the  Colonnas  to 
join  him  in  a  little  frolic  at  Clement's  expense, 
the  noble  and  most  reverend  members  of  that 
l^owerful  family  jumped  at  th»  proposal.  .  .  . 
The  united  forces  of  the  Viceroy  and  the  Colon- 
nas accordingly  one  morning  entered  Rome,  al- 
together without  opposition,  and  marched   at 
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once  to  the  Vaticiin.  Thoy  completely  sacked, 
not  only  the  Pope's  piihice,  niitl  the  resiliences  of 
many  gentlemen  aiicl  i)reliites,  but  also,  says  the 
historian  [V^archi],  'with  unheard-of  avarice  and 
impiety,'  robbed  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter  of 
everything  it  contained.  Clement  had  barely 
time  to  escape  into  the  ciistle  of  St.  Angelo;  but 
as  he  found  there  neither  soldiers  nor  ammuin- 
tion,  nor  even  food  for  above  three  days.  .  .  . 
he  consented  to  a  treaty  by  which  the  Pope 
agreed  to  pardon  the  C'olonnas  freely  for  all  they 
had  done  against  him;  to  take  no  steps  to  re- 
venge himself  on  them;  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  Lomburdy;  and  to  undertake  nothing  in 
any  way,  or  under  any  j)retext,  against  the  Em- 
peror." As  a  hostage  for  the  fuUilment  of  this 
treaty,  Pope  Clement  gave  his  dear  friend  Filippo 
Strozzi;  but  no  sooner  was  he  delivered  from  his 
captors  than  he  hired  seven  "black  companies" 
of  adventurers  and  2,000  Swisj,  and  began  a 
furious  war  of  extermination  upon  the  Colounas 
and  all  their  dependents.  At  the  same  time  he 
wrote  private  letters  to  the  heads  of  his  "Holy 
League,"  "  warning  them  to  pay  no  heed  to  any 
statement  respecting  a  treaty  made  by  him  with 
the  Emperor,  and  assuring  them  of  his  intention 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  utmost  energy." 
A  little  later,  however,  this  remarkable  Holy 
Father  found  it  convenient  to  make  another 
treaty  with  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  for  the  release 
of  his  friend  Strozzi,  which  bound  him  still  more 
to  friendly  relations  with  the  Emperor.  This 
Jatter  treaty,  of  March,  1527,  "would  seem  in 
some  sort  to  imply  the  reconciliation  once  again 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor."  But  Charles  had 
already  set  forces  in  motion  for  the  chastisement 
of  the  faithless  Pope  and  his  allies,  which  either 
he  could  not  or  did  not  care  to  arrest.  "The 
Constable  Bourbon,  whom  the  gross  injustice  of 
Francis  L,  and  the  intolerable  persecution  of  his 
infamous  mother,  Louise  de  Savoie,  had  driven 
to  abandon  his  country  and  allegiance  [see 
France:  A.  D.  1520-1523],  .  .  .  was  now  .  .  . 
marching  southwards,  witli  the  imperial  troops, 
to  chastise  the  dilTerent  members  of  the  League 
against  the  Emperor,  which  Clement,  as  his  been 
t.,.en,  had  formed.  George  Frundsberg,  a  Ger- 
man leader  of  reputation,  had  also  crossed  the 
Alps  with  15,000  men, — '  all  Lutherans  and 
Lanzknechts,'  as  the  Italians  v/rite  with  horror 
and  dismay, — and  hid  joined  these  forces  to  the 
Spaniards  under  Bourbon.  .  .  .  The  combined 
force  was  in  all  respects  more  like  a  rabble  rout 
of  brigands  and  bandits  than  an  army ;  and  was 
assuredly  such  as  must,  even  in  those  days,  have 
been  felt  to  be  a  disgrace  to  any  sovereign  per- 
mitting them  to  call  themselves  Ids  soldiers. 
Their  pay  was,  as  was  often  the  case  with  the 
troops  of  Charles  V.,  hopelessly  in  arrear,  and 
discipline  was  of  course  proportionably  weak 
among  them.  .  .  .  The  progress  southward  of 
this  bandit  army  .  .  .  filled  tlie  cities  exposed  to 
their  inroad  with  terror  and  dismay.     They  had 

{)assed  like  a  destroying  locust  swarm  over  Bo- 
ogna  and  Imola,  and  crossing  the  Apennines, 
which  separate  Umbria  from  Tuscanj',  had  d"- 
scended  into  the  valley  of  the  Arno  not  far  from 
Arezzo.  Florence  and  Rome  both  trembled.  On 
which  would  the  storm  burst  V  That  was  the 
all-absorbing  question.  Pope  Clement,  with  his 
usual  avarice-blinded  imbecility,  liad,  immedi- 
ately on  concluding  the  above-mentioned  treaty 
with  the  Neapolitan  viceroy,  discharged  all  bia 


troojjs  except  a  bodyguard  of  about  COO  men. 
Florence  was  nearly  in  as  defenceless  a  position  "; 
t)Ul  a  small  army  (')f  the  lA-ague.  under  the  Duke 
of  Irbinu,  was  at  Inci.sa,  and  it  wa.s  "probably 
the  presence  of  this  army,  little  as  it  had  hitherto 
'dune  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  which 
decided  Bourbon  eventually  to  deterinini!  on 
nuirching  towards  Home.  It  seems  doubtfid 
how  far  they  were  in  so  doing  executing  the 
orders,  or  caiTying  out  the  wishes,  of  the  Em- 
peror. .  .  .  Upon  the  whole  we  are  warranted  in 
supposing  that  Bourbon  and  Frundsberg  would 
hardly  have  ventured  on  the  course  they  took,  if 
they  ha(f  not  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  would 
not  nuich  displease  their  master.  .  .  .  On  the 
5th  of  May  [1527]  Bourbon  arrived  beniMith  the 
walls  of  Rome.  .  .  .  On  the  evening  of  the  0th 
of  May  the  city  was  stormed  and  given  over  to 
the  unbridled  cupidity  and  brutality  of  the  sol- 
diers. .  .  .  Bourbon  himself  had  fallen  in  the 
first  moments  of  the  attack." — T.  A.  Trollope, 
Hint,  of  tM  Commonwealth  of  Florence,  bk.  10,  ch. 
3  (».  4). 

Ai.soiN:  The  same,  FllipjM  Strozzi,  ch.  7. — 
W.  Robertson,  Jfixt.  of  (he  lieigii  of  Charles  V., 
bk.  4  (e.  2). — L.  von  lijinke,  Ilint.  of  the  Iteforma- 
Hon  in  Germany,  bk.  4,  ch.  1-3. 

A-iP^  1527.— The  Sack  of  Rome  by  the 
Spanish  and  German  Imperialists. — "Bourbon 
fell  at  the  first  assault ;  but  by  evening  the  Vati- 
can suburb  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enenij'. 
Clement,  who  was  even  best  informed  of  the 
state  of  things,  had  not  anticipated  such  an  issue. 
He  scarcely  saved  himself  by  flight  from  the 
Vatican  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  whither  the 
fugitive  population  luirried,  as  the  shipwrecked 
crew  of  an  entire  fleet  hastens  to  a  single  boat 
which  cannot  receive  them.  In  the  nddst  of  the 
thronging  stream  of  men,  the  portcullis  was 
lowered.  Whoever  remained  without  was  lost. 
Benvenuto  Cellini  was  at  that  time  in  Rome,  and 
was  among  the  defenders  of  the  walls.  He 
boasted  that  his  l)all  had  destroyed  Bourbon. 
He  stole  fortunately  into  the  citadel,  before  it 
was  closed,  and  entered  the  Pope's  service  as 
bombardier.  Even  at  this  last  moment,  Clement 
might  have  saved  Rome  itself,  which,  situated 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river,  had  not  yet 
been  entered  by  the  enemy.  They  offered  to 
spare  it  for  a  ransom ;  but  finding  this  too  Idgh, 
and  awaiting  hourly  Urbino's  army,  to  which, 
though  nothing  was  yet  to  be  seen  of  it,  he 
looked  as  a  deliverer  in  the  ti. -e  of  need,  he 
would  hear  nothing  of  it.  And  thus  the  unde- 
fended city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  imperialists. 
Almost  without  resistance  they  entered  Traste- 
vere,  a  small  quarter  of  the  city  lying  to  the  west 
of  the  Tiber;  and  then  crossing  the  bridges, 
which  no  one  had  demolished,  they  pressed  for 
wards  into  the  heart  of  Rome.  It  was  the  depth  01 
the  night.  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  sUvtioned  on  the 
tower  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  at  the  foot  of  the 
colossal  angel,  and  saw  the  flames  bursting  forth 
iu  the  darkness,  and  heard  the  sorrowful  cry  all 
around.  For  it  was  late  before  the  soldiers  began 
to  cast  off  all  restraint.  They  had  entered  quietly. 
The  Germans  st(X)d  in  batallions.  But  when  they 
saw  the  Spaniards  broken  up  and  plundering, 
the  desire  was  aroused  in  them  also ;  and  now  a 
spirit  of  emulation  appeared,  as  to  which  nation 
could  outdo  the  o^her  in  cruelty.  The  Spaniards, 
it  is  asserted  by  impartial  Italians,  curried  the 
day.    There  had  been  no  siege,  no  bombardment. 
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no  flight  of  any  fircat  extent;  but  as  if  tlic 
eurtli  liad  (ipciud,  aiul  luul  disgorKcd  a  leffion  of 
devils,  so  suddenly  eumo  these  hosts.  Every- 
thing was  in  a  ntoinent  abandoned  to  tlicni.  \Ve 
nuist  endeavour  to  conceive  what  kind  of  men 
these  Gernuiu  soldiera  were.  They  formed  an* 
interme(liate  class  between  the  prime  and  the 
refuse  of  the  peoi>le.  Gathered  together  by  tiie 
hope  of  booty,  IndilTerent  wluit  end  was  assigned 
llnni,  rendered  wild  by  hunger  and  tardy  pay, 
lift  without  H  nuister  after  tlie  death  of  their 
conuuander,  they  found  themselves  unrestrained 
in  the  most  luxurious  city  of  the  world  —  a  city 
abounding  with  gold  and  riches,  and  at  the  same 
time  decried  for  centuries  in  Germany,  as  the 
Infernal  nest  of  the  popes,  who  lived  there  us  in- 
carnate devils,  in  the  midst  of  their  Babylonian 
doings.  The  opinion  that  the  pope  of  Home,  and 
Clement  VII.  in  particular,  was  the  devil,  pre- 
vailed not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  Italy  and  in 
Home  the  people  called  liim  so.  In  the  midst  of 
plague  and  famine  he  had  doubled  the  taxes  and 
raised  the  price  of  bread.  What  with  the 
Ilomaus,  however,  was  an  invective  arising  from 
indignation,  was  an  article  of  faith  amoug  the 
Germans.  They  believed  they  had  to  do  with 
the  veal  antichrist,  whose  destruction  would  be 
a  benefit  to  Christendom.  We  must  r  aember, 
if  we  would  understand  this  fury  of  tI.o  German 
soldiery,  in  whose  minds,  as  in  those  of  all  Ger- 
mans, Lutheran  ideas  at  that  time  prevailed, 
how  Home  had  been  preached  and  written  upon 
in  the  north.  The  city  was  represented  to  people 
as  a  vast  abyss  of  sin ;  the  men  as  villains,  from 
the  lowest  up  to  the  cardinals;  the  women  as 
courtesans;  the  business  of  all  as  deceit,  theft, 
and  murder;  and  the  robbing  and  deluding  of 
men  that  had  for  centuries  been  emanating  from 
Home,  was  regarded  as  the  universal  disease 
from  which  the  world  was  languishing.  Thither 
for  centuries  the  gold  of  Germany  had  flowed ; 
there  had  emperors  been  humbiea  or  poisoned ; 
from  Home  every  evil  had  sprung.  And  thus, 
while  satiating  themselves  with  rapine  and 
murder,  they  believed  a  good  work  was  being 
done  for  the  welfare  of  Christendom,  and  for  the 
avenge  of  Germany.  Never,  however — this  we 
know  —  does  the  nature  of  man  exhibit  itself 
more  oeust-like,  than  when  it  becomes  furious 
for  the  sake  of  ideas  of  the  highest  character. 
Before  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which,  carefully 
fortified  with  walls  and  fosses,  alone  afforded  re- 
sistance, the  German  soldiers  proclaimed  Martin 
Luther  as  pope.  Luther's  name  was  at  that 
time  a  war-cry  against  pope  and  priestcraft. 
The  rude  multitude  surmised  not  what  Luther 
desired  when  he  attacked  the  papacy.  In  front 
of  St.  Peter's  church,  they  represented  an  imita- 
tion of  the  papal  election  with  the  sacred  gar- 
ments and  utensils.  They  compelled  one  priest 
to  give  extreme  unction  to  a  dying  mule.  One 
protested  that  he  would  not  rest  until  he  Lad 
consumed  a  piece  of  the  pope's  flesh.  It  is  true, 
Italians  for  the  most  part  relate  this,  but  the 
German  reports  themselves  do  not  deny  the  exces- 
sive barbarity  which  was  permitted.  Ten  mill- 
ions of  precious  ftietal  was  carried  away.  How 
much  blood  did  this  money  involve,  and  what  was 
done  to  those  from  whom  it  was  taken  ?  Fewer 
were  put  to  death  than  were  plundered,  sivys 
one  of  the  records,  but  what  does  that  imply  ? 
It  is  true,  the  Germans  often  quarrelled  with  the 
Spaniards,  because  the  horrors  which  they  saw 


them  practise  were  too  terrible  ff>r  them.  Other 
wise  the  sparing  of  human  life  whs  less  an  act 
of  clemency  than  of  covciousncss.  Prisoners  of 
war  were  at  that  time  regarded  as  slaves ;  they 
were  carried  away  as  personal  property,  or  a 
ransom  was  extorted.  .  .  .  This  system  was  car- 
ried to  a  great  pitch  in  Home.  The  possessors 
of  palaces  were  obliged  to  purchase  their  ran- 
som, the  Spanish  cardinals  os  well  as  the  Italian 
—  no  difference  was  made.  Thus  at  least  escape 
was  possible.  .  .  .  And  as  the  people  were 
treated,  so  were  the  things.  Upon  the  inlaid 
marble  floor  of  the  Vatican,  where  the  Prince  of 
Orange  took  up  his  abode  —  the  command  of 
the  army  devolving  upon  him  after  Bourbon's 
death  —  the  soldiers  lighted  their  fire.  The 
splendid  stained  glass  windows,  executed  by 
William  of  Marseilles,  were  broken,  for  the  sake 
of  the  lead.  Kaphael's  tapestries  were  pro- 
nounced excellent  booty ;  in  the  paintings  on  the 
walls  the  eyes  were  put  out;  and  valuable  docu- 
ments were  given  as  straw  to  the  horses  which 
stood  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Tlie  statues  in  the 
streets  were  thrown  down;  the  images  of  the 
Mother  of  God  in  the  churches  were  broken  to 
pieces.  For  six  months  the  city  thus  remained 
in  the  power  of  the  soldiery,  who  had  lost  all 
discipline.  Pestilence  and  famine  appeared. 
Home  had  more  than  90,000  inhabitants  under 
Leo  X. ;  when  Clement  VII.  returned  a  year 
after  the  conquest,  scarcely  a  third  of  that  num- 
ber then  existed — ,;oor,  famished  people,  who 
had  remained  behind,  because  they  knew  not 
whither  tO  turn.  All  this  lay  on  the  conscience 
of  the  man  who  now  for  months  had  been  con- 
demned to  look  down  upon  this  misery  from  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  in  which  the  Spaniards  held 
him  completely  blockaded,  and  where  pestilence 
and  want  of  provisions  appeared  just  us  much 
as  down  below  in  Home.  At  last,  after  waiting 
day  after  day,  he  saw  Urbino's  army  approach- 
ing from  afar:  their  watch-flres  were  to  be  per- 
ceived; and  every  moment  he  expected  that  ihe 
duke  would  attack  and  deliver  he  city.  But 
he  moved  not.  It  is  thought  he  intended  now  to 
avenge  the  rapine  which  the  3Iedici  under  Leo 
X.  had  carried  on  against  him.  .  .  .  After 
havin{j  rested  for  s<mie  time  in  sight  of  the  city, 
in  which  the  imperialists  had  opened  their  in- 
trenchments  round  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  for  a 
regular  siege,  he  witudrew  back  again  to  the 
north,  and  left  the  pope  to  his  fate. " —  H.  Grimm, 
Life  of  Michael  Angelo,  ch.  10,  sect.  3  {v.  2). 

Also  in:  Ben venuto Cellini,  Life;  tr.  by  J.  A. 
Symonds,  hk.  1,  sect.  34-38  (».  1). — The  same  ;  tr. 
by  T.  lioscoe,  ch.  7.— J.  S.  Brewer,  'The  Reign  of 
Henry  VflL,  ch.25  {v.  2). 

A.  D.  1527-1529.— Siege  and  captivity  of  the 
Pope. — New  league  against  the  Emperor. — 
French  invasion  and  disastrous  siege  of 
Naples. — Genoese  independence  recovered. — 
Treaties  of  Barcelona  and  Cambrai.— Francis 
renounces  all  pretensions  beyond  the  Alps, — 
Charles  V.  supreme.— Shut  up  in  Castle  St. 
Angelo,  the  Pope,  Clement  VIL,  "deprived  of 
every  resource,  and  reduced  to  such  extremity  of 
famine  as  to  feed  on  asses'  flesh,  was  obliged  to 
capitulate  on  such  conditions  as  the  conquerors 
were  pleased  to  prescribe.  He  agreed  to  pay 
400,000  ducats  to  the  army ;  to  surrender  to  the 
emperor  all  the  places  of  strength  belonging  to 
the  Church;  and,  besides  giving  hostages,  to 
remain  a  prisoner  himself  until  the  chief  articles 
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were  porformed.  .  .  .  The  account  of  this  oxtra- 
oniiniiry  and  unexp(!cti'(l  event  was  no  Ics-s  sur- 
prisiuj^  Ihun  agreeable  to  the  emperor.  But  in 
onler  to  conceal  his  joy  from  his  snlijc^cts,  who 
were  filled  with  horrour  at  the  success  and 
crimes  of  their  countrymen,  and  to  lessen  the 
indignation  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  he  declared 
that  Home  had  been  assaulted  without  any  order 
from  him.  He  wro'e  to  all  the  princes  witli 
whom  he  was  in  alliance,  disclaiming  his  having 
had  any  knowledge  of  Bourbon's  intention.  He 
put  him.self  and  court  into  mourning;  com- 
manded tlie  rejoicings  which  had  been  ordered 
for  the  birth  of  his  sou  Philip  to  be  stopped ; 
and,  employing  an  artifice  no  less  hypocritical 
than  gross,  he  appointed  prayers  and  processions 
throughout  all  Spain  for  tlie  recovery  of  the 
pope's  liberty,  which,  by  an  order  to  his  generals, 
he  could  have  immediately  granted  him.  .  .  . 
Francis  and  Ilcnry  [of  France  and  England], 
alarmed  at  tlie  progress  of  the  imperial  arms 
in  Italy,  had,  even  before  the  taking  of  Rome, 
entered  into  a  closer  alliance;  and,  in  order  to 
give  some  check  to  the  emperor's  ambition,  had 
agreed  to  make  a  vigorous  diversion  in  tlie  Low 
Countrii!s.  The  force  of  every  motive  which 
had  inlluenced  them  at  that  time  was  now  in- 
creased; and  to  these  was  added  the  desire  of 
rescuing  the  pope  out  of  the  emperor's  hands,  a 
measure  no  less  pjlitic  than  it  aj)peared  to  be 
pious.  This,  however,  rei^'ered  it  necessary  to 
abandon  their  hostile  intentions  against  the  Low 
Countries,  and  to  make  Italy  the  seat  of  war. 
.  .  .  Besides  all  .  .  .  public  considerations, 
Henry  was  inlluenced  by  one  of  a  more  private 
nature:  having  begun,  about  this  time,  to  form 
liis  great  scheme  of  divorcing  Catharine  of  Ara- 
gon,  towards  the  execution  of  which  he  knew 
that  the  sanction  of  papal  authority  would  be 
necessary,  he  was  desirous  to  acquire  as  much 
merit  as  possible  with  Clement,  by  appearing  to 
be  the  chief  instrument  of  his  deliverance.  .  .  . 
Henry  .  .  .  entered  so  eagerly  into  this  new 
alliance,  that,  in  order  to  give  Francis  the  strong- 
est proof  of  his  friendship  and  respect,  he  for- 
mally renounced  the  ancient  claim  of  the  Eng- 
lish n  onarchs  to  the  crown  of  France,  which  had 
long  been  the  pride  and  ruin  of  the  nation ;  as  a 
full  compensation  for  which  he  accepted  a  pen- 
sion of  50,000  crowns,  to  be  jiaid  annually  to 
himself  and  his  successors.  The  pope,  being 
unable  to  tultil  the  conditions  of  his  capitula- 
tion, still  remained  a  prisoner.  .  .  .  The  Floren- 
tines no  sooner  heard  of  what  had  happened  at 
Rome,  than  they  ran  to  arms  .  .  .  and,  declaring 
themselves  a  free  stat£,  reestablished  their  ancient 
popular  government  [see  Florence:  A.  D.  1502- 
1509].  The  Venetians,  taking  advantage  of  tlic 
calamity  of  their  ally,  the  pope,  seized  Ravenna, 
and  other  places  belonging  to  the  church,  under 
pretext  of  keeping  them  In  deposite."  On  the 
other  hand,  Lannoy,  Charles'  viceroy  at  Naples, 
"marched  to  Rome,  together  with  IMoncada  and 
the  Marquis  del  Guasto,  at  the  head  of  all  the 
troops  which  they  could  assemble  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  The  arrival  of  this  reinforcement 
brouglit  new  calamities  on  the  unhappy  citizens 
of  Rome ;  for  the  soldiers,  envying  the  wealth  of 
their  companions,  imitated  their  license,  andAvith 
the  utmost  rapacity  gathered  the  gleanings  which 
had  escaped  tlie  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Germans.  There  was  not  now  any  army  in  Italy 
capable  of  making  head  against  the  imperialists." 


But  the  troops  who  had  enjoyed  months  of  llcen.so 
and  riotous  ])iilag(!  in  Itomc  could  not  be  brought 
back  todis(^)liiu',  and  rcfu.sed  to  quit  the  perish- 
ing city.  They  liad  chosen  for  their  general 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  "  was  obliged  to  pay 
more  attention  to  their  humours  than  tin  y  tlid  to 
his  commands.  .  .  .  This  gave  the  king  ot  France 
and  the  Venetians  leisure  to  form  new  seliemes, 
and  to  enter  into  new  arrangements  for  delivering 
the  pope,  and  prcst-rving  tlie  liberties  of  Italy. 
Tiie  newly-restored  republic!  of  Florence  very 
imi)rudently  joined  with  them,  and  Lautr 'c  .  .  . 
was  .  .  .  appointed  generalis.siino  of  the  h'ague. 
.  .  .  The  best  troops  in  France  marched  under  his 
command;  and  the  king  of  England,  though  he 
had  not  yet  declared  war  against  the  emperor, 
advanced  a  considerable  sum  towards  carrying 
on  tlie  expedition.  Lautrec's  first  operations 
[1527]  were  prudent,  vigorous  and  successful. 
By  the  assistance  of  Andrew  Doria,  the  ablest 
sea-ofiieerof  that  age,  he  rendered  himself  master 
of  Genoa,  and  reestablished  in  that  republic  the 
faction  of  the  Fregosi,  together  with  tlie  domin- 
ion of  France.  He  obliged  Alexandria  to  sur- 
render after  a  short  siege,  and  reduced  all  the 
(;ountry  on  that  side  of  the  Tessino.  He  took 
Pavia,  which  had  so  long  resisted  the  arms  of 
his  sovereign,  by  assault,  and  plundered  it  with 
.  .  .  cruelty.  .  .  .  But  Lautrec  durst  not  com- 
jilete  a  conquest  which  would  have  been  so  hon- 
ourable to  himself  and  of  such  advantage  to  the 
league.  Francis  .  .  .  was  afraid  that,  if  Sforza 
were  once  reestablished  in  Jlilan,  they  [his  con- 
federates] would  second  but  coldly  the  attack 
which  he  Intended  to  make  on  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  .  .  .  Happily  the  importunities  of  the 
pope  and  the  solicitations  of  the  Florentines,  the 
one  for  relief,  and  the  other  for  protection,  were 
so  urgent  as  to  furnish  him  with  a  decent  pretext 
for  marching  forward.  .  .  .  While  Lautrec  ad- 
vanced slowly  towards  Rome,  the  emperor" 
came  to  terms  with  the  pope,  and  Clement  ob- 
tained his  liberty  at  the  cost  of  350,000  crowns,  a 
tenth  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  Spain,  and 
an  agreement  to  take  no  part  In  the  war  against 
Charles.  The  latter  next  made  overtures  to  the 
French  king,  offering  some  relaxation  of  the 
treaty  of  Madrid ;  but  tli'-y  were  received  in  a 
manner  that  irritated  even  his  cold  temper.  He, 
in  turn,  provoked  his  antagonist,  until  a  ridicu- 
lous exchange  of  defiances  to  personal  combat 
passed  between  them.  Meantime  ' '  I^autrec  con- 
tinued his  operations,  wliich  promised  to  be  more 
decisive.  His  army,  which  was  nov^  increased 
to  35,000  men,  advanced  by  great  marches  to- 
wards Naples."  The  remains  of  the  imperial 
army  retreated,  as  he  advanced,  from  Rome, 
where  it  had  held  riot  for  ten  mtrnths,  and  took 
shelter  behind  the  fortifications  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan capital.  Lautrec  undertook  (April,  1528) 
the  siege  of  Najiles,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Genoese  admiral,  Doria,  who  blockaded  its  port. 
But  he  was  neglected  bj  his  own  frivolous  king, 
and  received  little  aid  ,rom  the  Pope,  the  king 
of  England,  or  other  confederates  of  the  league. 
Moreover,  Doria  ami  tiio  Genoese  suffered  treat- 
ment so  insolent,  opprcF  .iveaud  threatening,  from 
the  French  court  that  the  former  opened  negoti- 
ations with  the  emperor  for  a  transfer  of  his 
services.  "  Charles,  fully  sensible  of  the  impor- 
tance of  such  an  acquisition,  granted  him  what- 
ever terms  he  required.  Doria  sent  back  his 
commission,   together  with    the    collar  of   St. 
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Michael,  to  FmmiH,  Hnil,  holstinj,'  the  imperial 
colours,  Huilcil  witli  all  liis  gulicys  Ixwanls 
Naples,  not  to  lilocU  up  the  liarhour  of  that,  un- 
happy (ity,  as  he  liiui  formerly  engaged,  but  to 
bring  them  protection  and  deliviTatiee.  His 
arrival  opened  tii(!  communication  with  tiie  sea, 
and  rewtored  jileiity  iu  Naples,  whi<"h  was  now 
n-dueed  to  the  last  extremity;  and  the  French 
.  .  .  were  soon  reduced  to  great  straits  for  want 
of  provisions."  With  the  heat  of  sununer  eaine 
pestilence!;  Liiutrec  died,  and  the  wasted  French 
army,  attempting  to  retreat,  was  forced  to  lay 
down  its  arms  and  march  under  guard  to  the 
frontiers  of  France.  *"n»o  loss  of  (Jenoa  fol- 
lowed iiinnediately  upon  the  ruin  of  the  army  in 
Naples."  Doria  took  possession  of  the  town; 
the  French  garrison  in  the  (ritadel  capitulated 
(September  12,  1528),  and  the  citadel  was  de- 
Htroyed.  "  It  was  now  in  Doria's  power  to  have 
rendered  himself  the  sovereign  of  his  country, 
which  he  had  so  happily  delivered  from  oppres- 
sion." But  he  magnanimou.s]y  refused  any  pre- 
eminence among  his  fellow  citizens.  "Twelve 
persons  were  elected  to  new-model  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  republic.  The  influence  of  Doria's 
virtue  and  example  communicated  itself  to  his 
countrymen;  the  factions  which  had  long  torn 
and  ruined  the  state  seemed  to  be  forgotten; 
prudent  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  their 
reviving;  and  the  same  form  of  government 
which  hath  subsisted  with  little  variation  since 
that  time  in  Genoa,  was  established  with  univer- 
sal applause. "  In  Lombardy,  the  French  army, 
under  St.  Pol,  was  surprised,  (jefeated  and  ruined 
at  Landriano  (June,  1529),  as  completely  as  the 
army  in  Naples  had  been  a  few  months  before. 
All  parties  were  now  desirous  of  peace,  but 
feared  to  seem  t(K)  eager  in  making  overtures. 
Two  women  took  the  negotiations  in  hand  and 
carried  them  to  a  conclusion.  "These  were 
Margaret  of  Austria,  dutchess  dowager  of  Savoy, 
the  emperor's  aunt,  and  Louise,  Francis's  mother. 
They  agreed  on  an  interview  at  Cambray,  and, 
being  lodged  in  two  adjoining  houses,  between 
which  a  communication  was  opened,  met  to- 
gether without  ceremony  or  observation,  and 
held  daily  conferences,  to  which  no  person  what- 
ever was  admitted."  The  result  was  a  treaty 
signed  August  5,  1529,  known  as  the  Peace  of 
Cambray,  or  "  the  Ladies'  Peace,"  or  "  Peace  of 
the  Dames."  Uy  its  terms,  Francis  was  to  pay 
2,000,000  crowns  for  the  ransom  of  his  sous; 
restore  such  towns  as  he  still  held  in  the  Milanese ; 
resign  and  renounce  his  pretensions  to  Naples, 
Milan,  Genoa,  and  every  other  place  beyond  the 
Alps,  as  well  as  to  Flanders  and  Artois ;  and  con- 
summate his  marriage  with  the  emperor's  sister, 
Eleanora.  On  the  other  hand,  the  emperor  only 
agreed  not  t«  press  his  claims  on  Burgundy,  for 
the  present,  but  reserved  them,  in  full  force. 
Another  treaty,  that  of  Barcelona,  had  already, 
in  1529,  been  concluded  between  the  emperor  and 
the  pojie.  The  former  gave  up  the  papal  states 
which  ho  occupied,  and  agreed  to  reestablish  the 
dominion  of  the  3Iedici  in  Florence;  besides 
giving  his  natural  daughter  in  marriage  to  Alex- 
ander, the  head  of  that  family.  In  return  he 
received  the  investiture  of  Naples,  absolution 
for  all  concerned  in  tho  plundering  of  Rome,  and 
the  grant  to  himself  and  his  brother  of  a  fourth 
of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  throughout  their 
dominions.— W.  Robertson,  Hist,  of  tlie  Beign  of 
Charles  V.,  bk.  4-5. 


Ai.iso  in:  F.  p.  Ouizot,  Popular  lUnt.  of 
Frince,  eh.  28. — C.  Coignat,  Francis  I.  and  his 
Tinus,  ch.  9. — 0.  B.  Malleson,  /studies from  Ueno- 
ese  History,  ch.  1. 

(Southern) :  A.  D.  1528-1570.— Naples  under 
the  Spanish  Viceroys.  —Ravages  of  the  Turks 
alon^  the  coast. — Successful  revolt  against  the 
Inquisition.  —  Unsuccessful  French  invasion 
under  Guise. —  "After  the  memorable  and  unfor- 
tunate expedition  of  liaufrec,  in  1528,  Philibertof 
Ohalons,  Prince  of  Orange,  who  commanded  the 
Imperial  army,  exercised  the  severest  vengeance 
[in  Naples]  on  the  persons  and  estates  of  all 
those  nobles  who  had  joined  the  Trench,  or  who 
appeared  to  demonstrate  any  attachment  to- 
wards that  nation.  .  .  .  These  multiplied  .  .  . 
acts  of  oppression  received  no  effectual  redress 
during  the  short  administration  [1520-15a2]  of 
Cardinal  Colonna,  who  succeeded  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  ...  In  the  place  of  Cardinal  Colonna 
was  SI,  bstituted  Don  Pedro  do  Toledo,  who  gov- 
(rne('  Naples  with  almost  unlimited  powers,  dur- 
ing the  81  .ice  of  near  21  years.  His  viceroyalty, 
which  forms  a  memorable  Epoclm  in  the  annals 
(>."  the  country,  demands  and  fixes  attention. 
We  are  impressed  with  horror  at  finding,  by  his 
own  confession,  .  ,  .  that  during  the  progress 
of  his  administration,  he  put  to  death  near  18,000 
persons,  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  Yet  a 
fact  still  more  extraordinary  is  that  Giannone, 
himself  a  FeapolitJin,  and  one  of  the  ablest  as 
well  as  most  impartial  historians  whom  the  18th 
century  has  produced,  not  only  acquits,  but  even 
commends  Toledo's  severity,  as  equally  whole- 
some and  necessary,"  on  account  of  the  terrible 
lawlessness  and  disorder  which  he  found  in  the 
country.  "The  intlexible  and  stern  character  of 
the  viceroy  8i)eedily  redressed  these  grievances, 
and  finally  restored  order  in  t.io  capital.  .  .  .  All 
the  provinces  experienced  equal  lUtcntion,  and 
became  the  objects  of  his  personal  inspection. 
The  unprotected  coasts  of  Calabi  ia  and  of  Apulia, 
subject  to  the  continual  devastation  of  the  Turks, 
who  lauded  from  their  gallies,  were  fortified  with 
towers  and  beacons  to  announce  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach. .  .  .  Repeated  attempts  were  made  by 
Solyman  II.,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  either  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  the  fleets  of  France,  to 
effect  the  conquest  of  Naples,  during  this  period: 
but  the  exertions  of  Toledo  were  happily  attend- 
ed with  success  in  repulsing  the  Turkish  in- 
vaders. ...  In  no  part  of  the  middle  ages  .  .  . 
were  the  coasts  of  Naples  and  Sicily  so  fre- 
quently plundered,  ravaged,  and  desolated,  as  at 
this  period.  Thousands  of  persons  of  both  sexes, 
and  of  all  conditions,  were  carried  off  by  Barba- 
rossa,  Dragut,  Sinan,  and  the  other  Bashaws,  or 
admirals  of  the  Porte.  Not  content  with  land- 
ing on  the  shores  and  ravaging  the  provinces, 
their  squadrons  perpetually  appeared  in  sight  of 
Naples ;  laid  waste  the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Pro- 
cida,  situate  in  its  immediate  vicinity ;  attacked 
the  towns  of  Pouzzoli  and  Baia' ;  and  committed 
every  outrage  of  wauton  barbarity.  .  .  .  The 
invasion  of  1552,  when  Dragut  blocked  up  the 
harbour  of  Naples,  with  150  Targe  gallies,  during 
near  four  weeks,  spread  still  greater  consterna- 
tion; and  if  the  fleet  of  France  had  arrived,  as 
had  been  concerted,  it  is  more  tlian  probable  tliat 
the  city  must  have  fallen  into  their  hands.  But 
the  delays  of  Henry  II.,  Soly man's  ally,  proved 
its  preservation.  The  Turkish  admiral,  cor- 
rupted by  a  present  of  200,000  ducats,  which  the 
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Vicoroy  found  mcanB  of  coiiveyinjij  to  him,  re- 
tired iind  nmd(!  Hiiil  for  (.'onHtiintiiiople.  ,  .  . 
The  adniiiiiHtnitioii  of  Toledo  .  ,  ,  was*  .  .  . 
completidy  siiliverled  from  the  moiiiciit.  thiit  lie 
attemptcci  [1540]  to  iiilroduee  the  Iii([ui.sitioii. 
.  .  .  The  NeivpolitatiH,  patient  under  every  other 
gpccica  of  oppression,  instantly  revolted.  .  .  . 
They  even  forgot,  in  the  general  terror,  the  dis- 
tii-ction  of  ranks;  and  the  Barons  united  with 
their  fellow-citizeng  to  oppose  that  formidable 
tribunal.  The  Viceroy,  returning  to  the  cai»ital, 
reinforeei!  by  3,000  veteran  Spaniards,  (ieter- 
mined  nevertheless  to  support  the  measure. 
Hostilities  took  place  and  the  city,  during  near 
three  months,  was  abandoned  to  anarchy,  while 
the  iidiabitJints,  having  invested  the  castle,  be- 
sieged their  governor.  .  .  .  The  Empen)r,  con- 
vinced by  experience  of  the  impracticability  of 
success  in  his  at'empt,  at  length  desisted."  To- 
ledo died  in  1553,  and  "was  succeeded  by  the 
Cardinal  Pacheco,  PsViccToy;  and  the  abilication 
of  Charles  v.,  in  the  following  year,  devolved 
on  his  son  Philip  II.  tlie  sovereignty  of  Naples. 
Alarmed  at  the  preparations  made  by  Henry  II., 
King  of  France,  in  con i unction  with  Paul  IV., 
who  had  newly  ascenfjed  tiie  papal  throne,  Philip 
dispatched  Perdinand,  Duke  of  Alva,  to  the  aid 
of  Ids  Neapolitan  subjects;  and  to  the  vigorous 
measures  embraced  by  him  on  his  arrival  was 
due  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  [see  Fuance: 
A.  D.  1547-1559].  .  .  .  The  admmistration  of 
the  Duke  of  Alcala,  to  whom  Philip  delegated 
the  supreme  power  soon  after  the  recall  of  Alva 
[1558],  lasted  near  12  years,  and  was  marked  by 
almost  every  species  of  calamitj'." — Sir  N.  W. 
Wraxall,  Hint,  of  France,  1574-1610,  ch.  9  (c.  2). 
— "The  march  of  the  Mareschal  of  Lautrec  w^as 
the  last  important  attempt  of  the  French  to  re- 
conquer Naples.  .  .  .  Spain  remained  in  pos.sc9- 
sion  of  this  beautiful  country  for  two  centuries. 
.  .  .  Their  [the  Spaniards']  ascendancy  was 
owing  as  well  to  an  iron  discipline  as  to  that  in- 
veterate character  of  their  race,  the  firmness  of 
purpose  which  had  gradually  developed  itself  in 
the  long  struggle  for  the  country  which  they 
wrenched  inch  by  inch  from  their  tenacious  ene- 
mies. The  Neapolitans  found  that  they  had  in 
the  Spaniards  different  rulers  from  the  French." 
— A.  de  Reumont,  Tfie  Carnfas  of  Maddtiloni  : 
Naples  under  Spaninh  Dominion,  bk.  1. 

A.  D.  1529.  —  Siege  of  Florence  by  the  Im- 
perial forces.  —  Reinstatement  of  the  Medici. 
SeeFi-oUENCE:  A.  D.  1.502-1569. 

A.  D.  1530-1600.— Under  the  Spanish  domi- 
nation, and  the  Papacy  of  the  Counter-Ref- 
ormation.—  The  Inquisition.  —  The  Jesuits. 
—  The  Vice-regal  rule.  —  Deplorable  state  of 
the  country.  —  "It  will  be  useful,  at  this  point, 
to  recapitulate  the  net  results  of  Charles's  ad- 
ministration of  Italian  affairs  in  1530.  The 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  with  the  island  of 
Sardinia  and  the  Ducliy  of  Jlilan,  became  Span- 
ish provinces,  and  were  ruled  henceforth  by 
viceroys.  The  House  of  Este  was  confirmed  in 
the  Duchy  of  Ferrana,  including  Modena  and 
Reggio.  The  Duchies  of  Savoy  and  Mantua 
and  the  Marquisate  of  Montferrat,  which  had 
espoused  the  Spanish  cause,  were  undisturbed. 
Genoa  and  Siena,  both  of  them  avowed  'Uies  of 
Spain,  the  former  under  Spanish  pr<ju.'Ction, 
the  latter  subject  to  Spanish  coc  oion,  re- 
mained with  the  name  and  empty  p:iv?log"sof 
republics.     Venice  Lad    made  her  peace  with 


Spain,  and  though  she  was  still  stnmg  enough 
to  pursue  an  independent  jxilicy,  she?  showed  as 
yet  no  inclination,  and  hail,  indeed,  no  power,  to 
stir  up  enemies  against  the  Sfmnish  autocrat. 
The  Duchy  of  Urbino,  recognised  by  Rome  and 
subservient  to  Spanish  influence,  was  permitted 
to  ('xist.  The  Papacy  once  mon'  assumed  a 
haughty  tone,  relying  on  lh(!  firm  alliance  struck 
with  Spain.  Tins  league,  as  years  went  by,  was 
destined  to  grow  still  closer,  still  more  fndtful  of 
results.  Florence  alone  had  been  ex(;epted  from 
the  articles  of  peace.  It  was  still  enduring  the 
horrors  of  the  memorable  siege  when  Clement 
left  Bologna  at  the  end  of  ]^Iay.  .  .  .  Finally,  on 
August  12,  the  tx)wn  capitulated.  Alessandro 
de'  Medici,  who  had  received  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Florence  from  Charles  at  Bologna,  took  up  his 
residence  there  in  July  1531,  and  held  the  State 
by  help  of  Spanish  mercenaries  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ales.sandr()  Vitelli.  .  .  .  Though  the 
people  endured  far  less  misery  from  foreign 
arnnes  in  the  period  between  1530  and  1600  than 
they  had  done  in  the  period  from  1494  to  1527, 
yet  the  state  of  the  country  grew  ever  more  and 
more  deplorabU;.  This  was  due  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  insane  methods  of  taxation  adopted 
by  the  Spanish  viceroys,  who  held  monopolies  of 
corn  and  other  necessary  commodities  in  their 
'lands,  and  who  inventecl  imposts  for  the  mean- 
est articles  of  consumption.  Their  example  was 
followed  by  the  Pope  and  petty  princes.  .  .  . 
The  settlement  made  by  Charles  V.  in  1530,  and 
the  various  changes  wliich  took  place  in  the 
duchies  between  that  date  and  the  end  of  the 
century,  had  then  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
Papacy  and  Spain  omnipotent  in  Italy.  .  .  . 
What  they  only  i)artially  effected  in  Europe  at 
large,  by  means  o'  S.  Bartholomew  massacres, 
exterminations  of  Jews  in  Toledo  and  oi'  Mus- 
sulmans in  Granada,  holocausts  of  victims  in  the 
Low  Countries,  wars  against  French  Huguenots 
and  German  Lutherans,  naval  expeditions  and 
I)lots  against  the  stjite  of  England,  assassinations 
(,f  heretic  princes,  and  occasional  burning  of 
free  thinke.s,  they  achieved  with  plenary  success 
in  Ittdy.  ...  It  is  the  tragic  history  of  the  eld- 
est and  most  beautiful,  the  noblest  and  most 
venerable,  the  freest  and  most  gifted  of  Euroi)e'E 
daughters,  delivered  over  to  the  devilry  that 
issued  from  the  most  incompetent  and  arrogantly 
stupid  of  the  European  sisterhood,  and  to  the 
cruelty,  inspired  by  panic,  of  an  impious  theoc- 
racy. When  we  use  these  terms  to  designate  the 
Papacy  ot  the  Counter-Reformation,  it  is  not 
that  we  forget  how  many  of  those  Popes  Avere 
men  of  blameless  private  life  and  serious  views 
for  Catholic  Christendom.  When  we  use  these 
terms  to  designate  the  Spanish  race  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  it  is  not  that  we  are  ignorant  of 
Spainsh  chivalry  and  colonising  enterprise,  of 
Spanish  romance,  or  of  the  fact  that  Spain  pro- 
duced great  painters,  great  dramatists,  and  one 
great  novelist  in  the  brief  period  of  her  glory. 
We  use  them  deliberately,  however,  in  both 
cases;  because  the  Papacy  at  this  period  com- 
mitted itself  to  a  policy  of  immoral,  retrograde, 
and  cowardly  repression  of  the  most  generous  of 
human  impulses  under  the  pressure  of  selfish 
terror;  because  the  Spaniards  abandoned  them- 
selves to  a  dark  fiend  of  re.igious  fanaticism; 
beca  ise  they  were  merciless  in  their  conquests 
and  unintelligent  in  their  administration  uf  sub- 
jugated provinces;   because  they  glutted  their 
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lusts  of  avarice  and  liatrcd  on  industrious  folk 
of  otlier  creeds  witlun  their  borders;  because 
tlioy  cultivated  barren  pride  and  self-conceit  in 
social  life ;  because  at  the  great  ei^och  of  Europe's 
reawakening  they  chose  the  wrong  side  and  ad- 
iiered  to  it  with  fatal  obstinacy.  .  .  .  After  the 
year  1530  seven  Spanish  devils  entered  Italy. 
These  were  the  devil  of  the  Inquisition,  with 
stake  and  torture-room,  and  war  declared  against 
the  will  and  soul  and  heart  and  intellect  of  m«n; 
the  (l(!vil  of  Jesuitry,  with  its  sham  learning, 
shameless  lying,  and  casuistical  economy  of  sins; 
tlu!  devil  of  vice-royal  rule,  with  its  life-draining 
monopolies  and  gross  incapacity  for  government; 
the  devil  of  an  insolent  soldiery,  quartered  on 
i\\v  people,  clamoroiis  for  pay,  outrageous  in 
their  lusts  and  violences;  the  devil  of  fantastical 
ta.xation,  levying  tolls  \x\wi\  the  bare  necessities 
of  life,  and  drying  up  the  founts  of  national 
well-being  at  their  sources;  the  devil  of  petty- 
princedom,  wallowing  in  sloth  and  cruelty  upon 
a  pinchbeck  throne;  the  devil  of  elleniinate  hidal- 
goisni,  ruinous  in  expenditure,  mean  and  grasp- 
ing,, corrupt  in  privi  .J  life,  in  public  ostentatious, 
vain  of  titles,  cringing  to  its  masters,  arrogant  to 
its  inferiors.  In  their  train  these  brought  with 
them  seven  other  devils,  their  pernicious  off- 
spring: idleness,  disease,  brigandage,  destitution, 
ignorance,  superstition,  hypocritically  sanctioned 
vice.  These  fourteen  devils  Avcre  welcomed, 
entertained,  and  voluptuously  lodged  in  all  the 
fairest  |)rovinces  of  Italy.  The  Popes  opened 
wide  for  them  the  gates  of  outraged  and  de- 
populated Rome.  .  .  .  After  a  tranquil  sojourn 
of  some  years  in  Italy,  these  devils  had  every 
where  spread  desolation  and  corruption.  Broad 
regions,  like  the  Patrimony  of  8.  Peter  and 
Calabria,  were  given  over  to  marauding  bandits; 
wide  tracts  of  fertile  country,  like  the  Sienese 
Maremma,  were  abandoned  to  malaria;  wolves 
prowled  through  empty  villages  round  Milan; 
m  every  city  the  pestilence  swept  off  its  hun- 
dreds daily:  manufactures,  commerce,  agricul- 
ture, the  industries  of  town  and  rural  district, 
ceased ;  the  Courts  swarmed  with  petty  nobles, 
who  vaunted  paltry  titles,  and  resigned  their 
wives  to  cicisbei  and  their  sons  to  sloth ;  art  and 
learning  languished ;  there  was  not  a  man  who 
ventured  to  speak  out  his  thought  or  write  the 
truth ;  and  over  the  Dead  Sea  of  social  putrefac- 
tion floated  the  sickening.  51  of  Jesuitical  hypoc- 
risy."—  J.  A.  Symonds,  Jienaissance  in  Italy: 
The  Catholic  Reaction,  pi.  1,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1536-1544. — French  invasion  of  Pied- 
mont.— French  and  Turkish  siege  of  Nice. — 
Tuikish  ravages  on  the  coast. — The  Treaty 
of  Crespy.    See  France:  A.  D.  1533-1547. 

A.  D.  1545-1556. — Creation  of  the  duchy  of 
Parma  and  Placentia,  under  the  rule  of  the 
House  of  Farnese.  See  Parma:  A.  D.  1545- 
1593. 

A.  D.  1559-1580. — End  of  the  French  o<:cu- 
pation  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont. — The  notable 
reign  of  Emanuel  Philibert.  See  Savoy  and 
Pikumont:  A.  1).  1559-1580;  and  Fuakce:  A.  D. 
1547-1559. 

A.  D.  1 559- 1 600.  —  Peace  without  Pros- 
perity.— Foreign  and  domestic  Despotism. — 
Exhaustion  and  helplessness  of  the  country. 
— "From  the  epoch  of  the  treaty  of  Chateau 
Cambresis  [1550]  to  the  close  of  the  16th  century, 
Italy  remained,  in  one  sense,  in  profound  and 
uninterrupted  peace.     During  this  long  period 


of  41  yeais,  her  provinces  wc  ■  nther  troubled 
])y  a  single  invasion  of  fore  .  armies,  nor  by 
any  hostilities  of  importance  tween  her  own 
feeble  and  nerveless  powers,  but  this  half  cen- 
tury presented,  nevertheless,  anything  rather 
than  the  aspect  of  public  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. Her  wretched  people  enjoyed  none  of 
the  real  blessings  of  peace.  Su>>ject  either  to 
the  oppressive  yoke  of  their  naiive  despots,  or 
to  the  more  geneml  influcncr  of  the  arch-tyrant 
of  Spain,  they  were  abandoned  to  all  the  exac- 
tions c"  arbitrary  government,  and  compelled  to 
lavish  their  blood  in  foreign  wars  and  in  (juarrels 
not  their  own.  While  France,  torn  by  religious 
and  civil  dissensions,  sank  for  a  time  from  her 
political  station  among  the  powers  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  was  no  longer  capable  of  affording 
protection  or  exciting  jealou.sy,  Philip  II.  was 
left  free  to  indulge  in  the  peninsula  all  the  obdu- 
rate tyranny  of  his  nature.  .  .  .  The  popes  were 
interested  in  supporting  his  career  of  bigotry 
and  religious  persecution;  the  other  powers 
of  Italy  crouched  before  him  in  abject  submis- 
sion. Tft  feed  the  religious  wars,  in  which  he 
embarked  as  a  principal  or  an  accessory,  in  the 
endeavour  to  crush  the  protestant  cause  in 
France,  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  Germany, 
he  drained  Italy  of  her  resources  in  money  au(l 
in  men.  .  .  .  While  the  Italian  soldiery  fought 
with  the  courage  of  freemen,  they  continued  the 
slaves  of  a  despot,  and  while  tlie  Italian  youth 
were  consumed  in  transalpine  warfare,  their  suf- 
fering country  groaned  under  an  iron  yoke,  and 
was  abandoned  a  prey  to  the  unresisted  assaults 
of  the  infidels.  Her  coasts,  left  without  troops, 
or  defences  in  fortifications  and  shiijping,  were 
insulted  and  ravaged  by  the  constant  descents  of 
the  corsairs  of  Turkey  and  Barbary.  Her  mari- 
time villages  were  burnt,  her  maritime  popula- 
tion dragged  off  into  slavery ;  and  her  tyrants, 
while  they  denied  the  people  the  power  of  de- 
fending themselves,  were  unable  or  careless  also 
to  afford  them  protection  and  safety. " — G.  Proc- 
ter, Hist,  of  Italy,  ch.  9. 

A.  D.  1569. — Creation  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Tuscany.     SeeFLOiiENCE:  A.  D.  1503-1569. 

A.  D.  1597. — Annexation  of  Ferrara  to  the 
States  of  the  Church.   See  Papac  v :  A.  D.  1597. 

A.  D.  1605-1607. — Venice  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi. — Successful  contest 
of  the  Republic  with  the  Papacy.  See  Venice: 
A.  D.  1606-1607;  and  Papacy:  A.  D.  1605-1700. 

A.  D.  1620-1626.— The  Valtelline  War.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1634-1636. 

A.  D.  1627-1631. — Disputed  succession  to 
the  Duchy  of  Mantua. — ^War  of  France  with 
Spain,  Savoy  and  the  Emperor. — "About 
Christmas  in  the  year  1637,  VincenzoII.,  Duke 
of  Mantua,  of  the  house  of  Gonzaga,  died  with- 
out issue.  His  next  of  kin,  beyond  all  con- 
troversy, was  Charles  Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Nevers, 
whose  fr.mlly  had  settled  in  France  some  fifty 
years  before,  and  acquired  by  marriage  the  duke- 
doms of  Nevers  and  Rethel.  Although  there 
was  a  jealousy  on  the  part  both  of  Austria  and 
Spain  that  French  influences  should  be  intro- 
duced into  Upper  Italy,  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  intention,  in  the  first  instance,  of  depriving 
Charles  of  his  Italian  inheritance.  .  .  .  But  .  .  . 
when  the  old  Duke  Vincenzo's  days  were  evi- 
dently numbered,  Charles's  son,  the  young  Duke 
of  Rethel,  by  collusion  with  the  citizens,  arrived 
at  Mantua  to  seize  the  throne  which  in  a  little 
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while  death  would  make  vacant."  At  the  same 
time,  he  took  from  a  convent  in  the  city  a  young 
girl  who  represented  whatever  claims  might  exist 
lu  the  direct  native  line,  and  married  her,  the 
pope  granting  a  dispensation.  "Both  the  King 
of  Spain  and  the  Emperor  .  .  .  were  incensed 
by  conduct  which  both  must  needs  have  n.-garded 
as  indicative  of  hostility,  and  the  latter  as  an  in- 
vasion of  his  feudal  rights.  Spain  Hew  to  arms 
at  once.  The  emperor  summoned  the  young 
duke  before  his  tribunal,  to  answer  the  charges 
of  havici^  seized  the  succession  without  his  in- 
vestiture, and  married  his  ward  without  his  con- 
sent. .  ,  .  Charles,  supported  by  the  promises 
of  Richelieu,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  em- 
peror's rights  of  superiority,  or  to  submit  to  his 
jurisdiction." — B.  Chapman,  Hist,  of  Ouatavus 
Adolphvs,  ch.  8. — "  Tlie  emperor  .  .  .  seques- 
tered the  disputed  territory,  and  a  Spanish  army 
invaded  Montferrat  [embraced  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Duke  of  Mantua]  and  besieged  Casale,  the 
capital.  Such  was  the  paramount  importance 
attached  by  Richelieu  to  his  principle  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  house  of  Austria,  that  he  induced 
Louis  to  cross  the  Alps  in  person  with  36,000 
men,  in  order  to  establish  the  Duke  of  Nevers  in 
his  new  possessions.  The  king  and  the  cardinal 
forced  the  pass  of  Susa  in  March,  1629,  in  spite 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  another  com- 
petitor for  Montferrat,  and  so  decisive  was  the 
superiority  of  the  French  arms  that  the  duke  im- 
mediately afterward  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
alliance  with  Louis,  by  which  he  xmdertook  to  pro- 
cure the  abandonment  of  the  siege  of  Casale  and 
the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards  into  their  own  terri- 
tory. This  engagement  was  fulfilled,  and  the 
Duke  of  Nevers  took  possession  of  his  dominions 
without  farther  contest.  But  the  triumph  was 
too  rapid  and  easy  to  be  durable. " — N.  W.  Jervis, 
Students'  Hist,  of  France,  ch.  19.— "The  Span- 
lards  remained,  however,  in  Milaness,  ready  to 
burst  again  upon  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  The 
king  was  in  a  hurry  to  return  to  France,  in  order 
to  finish  the  subjugation  of  the  Reformers  in  the 
south,  commanded  by  tlie  Duke  of  Rohan.  The 
cardinal  placed  little  or  no  reliance  upon  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  ...  A  league  .  .  .  was  formed 
between  France,  the  republic  of  Venice,  the 
Duke  of  Mantua,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  for  the 
defence  of  Italy  in  case  of  fresh  aggression  on 
the  part  of  the  Spaniards;  and  the  king,  who 
had  just  concluded  peace  with  England,  took 
the  road  back  to  France.  Scarcely  had  the  cardi| 
nal  joined  him  before  Privas  when  an  Imperial- 
ist army  advanced  into  the  Grisons  and,  sup- 
ported by  the  celebrated  Spanish  general  Spinola, 
laid  siege  to  Mantua.  Richelieu  did  not  hesitate : 
lie  entered  Piedmont  in  the  month  of  March, 
1630,  to  march  before  long  on  Pignerol,  an  im- 
portant place  commanding  tlie  passage  of  the 
Alps;  it,  as  well  as  the  citadel,  was  carried  in  a 
few  days.  .  .  .  The  Duke  of  Savoy  was  furioua, 
and  had  the  soldiers  who  surrendered  Pignerol 
cut  in  pieces.  The  king  [Louis  XIII.]  had  put 
himself  in  motion  to  join  his  army.  .  .  .  The  in- 
habitants of  Chambery  opened  their  gates  to  him ; 
Annecy  and  Montmelian  succumbed  after  a  few 
days'  siege ;  Maurienne  in  its  entirety  made  its 
submission,  and  the  king  fixed  his  quarters  there, 
whilst  the  cardinal  pushed  forward  to  Casale 
[the  siege  of  which  had  been  resumed  by  Spinola] 
with  the  main  body  of  the  army.  Rejoicings 
were  still  going  ou  for  a  success  gained  before 


Veillane  over  the  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
when  news  arrived  of  the  capture  of  Mantua  by 
the  Imperialists.  This  was  the  finishing  blow 
to  the  ambitious  and  restless  spirit  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.  He  saw  JIantua  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  'who  never  give  buck  aught  of  what 
falls  into  their  i)ower '  .  .  .  ;  it  was  all  hope  lost 
of  an  exchange  which  might  have  given  him 
back  Savoy ;  he  tool'  to  his  bed  and  died  on  the 
26th  of  Julv,  1G30,  telling  his  son  that  peace 
must  be  made  on  any  terms  whatever."  A  truce 
was  arranged,  followed  by  negotiations  at  Ratis- 
bon,  and  Ci.sale  was  evacuated  by  both  parties 
—  the  Spaniards  having  had  possession  of  tlie 
city,  while  the  citadel  was  held  by  the  French. 
"  It  was  only  in  the  month  of  September,  1631, 
that  the  states  of  Savoy  and  Mantua  were  finally 
evacuated  by  the  hostile  troops.  Pignerol  had 
been  given  up  to  the  new  Duke  of  Savoy,  but  a 
secret  agreement  had  been  entered  into  between 
that  prince  and  France:  French  soldiers  re- 
mained concealed  in  Pignerol;  and  they  retook 
possession  of  the  place  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
who  had  purchased  tlie  town  and  its  territory,  to 
secure  himself  a  passage  into  Italy.  .  .  .  The 
affairs  of  the  emperor  in  Germany  were  in  too 
bad  a  state  for  hin\  to  rekindle  war,  and  France 
kept  Pignerol." — F.  P.  Gulzot,  Popular  Hist,  of 
France,  ch.  41.— "The  peace  left  all  parties  very 
nearly  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  when 
the  war  began ;  the  chief  loser  was  the  emperor, 
who  was  now  compelled  to  acknowledge  De 
Nevers  as  Duke  of  Mantua  and  Montserrat ;  and 
the  chief  gainer  was  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  whose 
territories  were  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Alba, 
'Trino,  and  some  portions  of  the  territory  of 
Montserrat  which  lay  nearest  to  his  Piedmonteso 
dominions.  France,  too,  made  some  permanent 
acquisitions  to  compensate  her  for  the  cost  of  the 
war.  She  eluded  the  stipulation  which  bound 
her  to  evacuate  Casal,  and  Victor  Amedee  subse- 
quently suffered  her  to  retain  both  that  fortress 
and  Pignerol,  such  permission,  as  was  generally 
believed,  .  .  .  having  furnished  the  secret  reason 
which  influenced  Richelieu  to  consent  to  the 
duke's  obtaining  the  portion  of  Montserrat  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  cardinal  thus  making  the 
Duke  of  Mantua  furnish  the  equivalent  for  the 
acquisitions  made  by  Louis. " — C.  D.  Yonge,  Hist. 
ofFi-ance  inider  the  Bourbons,  ch.  7  {v.  1). 

A.  D.  1631.— Annexation  of  Urbino  to  the 
States  of  the  Church.  See  Papacy:  A.  D. 
1605-1700. 

A.  D.  1635.— Italian  alliances  of  Richelieu 
against  the  Spa..l&rds  in  Milan.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1634-1639. 

A.  D.  1635-1659. — Invasion  of  Milanese  by 
French  and  Italian  armies. — Civil  war  and 
foreign  war  in  Savoy  and  Piedmont. — The 
extraordinary  siege  of  Turin. — Treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees. — Restoration  of  territory  to  Savoy. 
— "Richelieu  .  .  .  haviug  obtained  the  alliance 
of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  Parma,  and  Mantua,  and 
liaving  secured  the  neutrality  of  the  Republicsof 
Venice  and  Genoa,  now  bent  all  his  efforts  to  ex- 
pel the  Spaniards  from  Milan,  which  was  at  that 
time  but  weakly  defemied.  ,  .  .  In  1635,  a  French 
army  of  15,000  men  >vas  accon'.ingly  assembled 
in  Dauphiny,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Mareschal  Crequi.  Having  crossed  the  Alps,  it 
formetl  a  junction  with  8,000  troops  under  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  and  12,000  under  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  to  whom  the  suxireme  command  of  this 
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formidable  army  of  35,000  men  was  entrusted. 
Such  a  force,  if  properly  employed,  ought  to 
have  proved  suflicient  to  overwhelm  the  Dutchy 
of  Milan,  in  its  present  unprotected  condition.  .  .  . 
But  the  coufederutes  were  long  detained  by  idle 
disputes  among  themselves,  their  licentiousness 
ami  love  of  plunder."  When  they  did  advance 
Into  Milanese,  their  campaign  was  ineffective, 
and  they  fliially  "separated  with  mutual  dis- 
gust," but  "kept  the  lield,  ravaging  the  open 
and  fertile  plains  of  Milan.  They  likewise  took 
possession  of  several  towns,  particularly  Bremi, 
on  the  Po.  ...  On  hearing  of  the  distress  of 
Milan,  the  King  of  Spain  took  immediate  steps 
for  the  relief  of  that  bulwark  of  his  Italian 

Eower.  In  1636  ho  appointed  to  its  government 
'iego  Guzman,  Marques  of  Leganez,  who  was  a 
near  relative  of  Olivarez.  ...  He  had  not  long 
entered  on  the  government  intrusted  to  him  when 
he  succeeded  in  expelling  the  enemy  from  every 
spot  in  Milan,  with  exception  of  Bremi,  which 
they  still  retained.  Milan  having  been  thus  de- 
livered, Leganez  transferred  the  theatre  of  war 
to  the  States  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  and  com- 
pletely desolated  those  fertile  regions,"  compel- 
ling the  Duke  to  renounce  his  French  alliance 
(1637).  "  The  Duke  of  Savoy,  Victor  Amadeus, 
did  not  long  survive  these  events;  and  it  was 
strongly  suspected,  both  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
though  probably  on  no  just  grounds,  that  he  had 
been  poisoned.  .  .  .  The  demise  of  tlie  Duke  of 
Mantua  occurred  nearly  about  the  same  period ; 
and  on  the  decease  oi  these  two  princes,  the 
Court  of  Spain  used  every  exertion  to  detach 
their  successors  from  the  French  confederacy. 
Its  efforts  succeeded,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent, 
with  the  Dutcliess-dowager  of  Mantua.  .  .  . 
But  the  Dutchess  of  Savoy,  .  .  .  being  the  sister 
of  Louis  XIII.,  could  not  easily  be  drawn  off 
from  the  French  inteiests.  Olivarez  [the  Span- 
ish minister^,  despairing  to  gain  this  princess, 
excited  by  his  intrigues  the  brotliers  of  the  late 
Duke  [Cardinal  Alaurice  and  Prince  Thomas]  to 
dispute  with  her  the  title  to  tlie  regency." 
Leganez,  now  (1638)  laid  siege  to  Bremi,  and 
Marshal  Crequi,  in  attempting  to  relieve  the 

f)lace,  was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot.  "By  the 
OSS  of  Bremi,  the  French  were  deprived  of  the 
last  receptacle  for  their  supplies  or  forces  in 
the  Dutchy  of  Milan ;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Crequi,  they  had  now  no  longer  any 
chief  of  their  own  nation  in  Italy.  The  few 
French  nobility  who  were  still  in'  the  army  re- 
turned to  their  own  country,  and  the  soldiery  dis- 
persed into  Montferrat  and  Piedmont.  Leganez, 
availing  himself  of  this  favourable  posture  of 
affairs,  marched  straightway  into  Piedmont,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  20,000  men.  ...  He  first 
laid  siege  to  Vercelli,  which,  from  its  vicinity 
to  Milan,  liad  always  afforded  easy  access  for  the 
invasion  of  that  dutchy,  by  the  French  and 
Savoyards."  A  new  French  army,  of  13,000 
men,  under  Cardinal  La  Valette,  was  sent  to  the 
relief  of  the  place,  but  did  not  save  it  from  sur- 
render. "  After  the  capture  of  Vercelli,  the 
light  troops  of  Leganez  ravaged  the  principality 
of  Piedmont  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Turin." — J. 
Dunlop,  Memoirg  of  Spain,  from  1621  to  1700,  v. 
1,  eh.  4. — Fabert  and  Turenne  were  now  sent 
from  France  to  the  assistance  of  La  Valette, 
*  'and  soon  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Turenne 
aided  powerfully  in  driving  back  Leganez  and 
Prince  Thomas  from  Turin,  in  seizing  Chivasso 


and  in  organizing  a  decisive  success."  In  No- 
vember, 1639,  the  French,  through  want  of  pro- 
visions, were  forced  to  retreat  to  Carignano,  re- 
pelling an  attack  made  upon  thtm  in  the  course 
of  the  retreat.  Tlie  command  was  now  liauded 
over  to  Turenne,  "  with  instructions  to  re  victual 
the  citadel  of  Turin,  whicli  was  defended  by 
French  troops  against  Prince  Thomas,  who  had 
gained  most  of  the  town.  Turenne  succeeded 
...  in  conveying  food  and  munitions  into  the 
citadel.  In  the  following  spring  d'Harcourt 
[resuming  command]  undertook  to  relieve  Casale, 
which  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  .  .  . 
Tlie  place  was  besieged  by  Leganez."  The  at- 
tempt succeeded,  the  besieging  army  was  beaten, 
and  the  siege  raised.  "After  the  relief  of  Casale 
d'Harcourt  resolved,  on  the  advice  of  Turenne, 
to  besiege  Turin.  The  investment  was  made  on 
the  10th  May,  1640.  This  siege  offered  a  curious 
spectacle;  the  citadel  which  the  French  held  was 
besieged  by  Prince  Thomas,  who  held  the  town. 
He  himself  was  besieged  by  the  French  army, 
which  in  its  turn  was  besieged  in  its  lines  of 
circumvallation  by  the  Spanish  army  of  Leganez. 
The  place  capitulated  on  the  17th  September. 
.  .  .  Prince  Thomas  surrendered;  Leganez  re- 
crossed  the  Po;  Marie  Christine  [the  Dowager- 
Duchess]  re-entered  Turin;  and  d'Harcourt, 
being  recalled  to  France  by  the  cardinal,  left 
the  conimand  of  the  army  to  Turenne. " —  H.  M. 
Hozier,  Turenne,  ch.  2.— "The  fall  of  Turin  did 
not  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war,  but  its  main 
exploits  were  limited  to  the  talcing  of  Cuneo 
by  Harcourt  (September  15th,  1641),  .  .  .  and  of 
Itevel,  which  was  reduced  by  the  Piedmontese 
troops  who  fought  on  the  French  side.  ...  In 
the  meantime  tlie  Regent,  no  less  than  her  op- 
ponents, began  to  grow  weary  of  the  burden- 
some protection  of  their  respective  allies.  .  .  . 
Under  such  circumstances,  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  hostile  parties  became  practicable,  and 
was  indeed  effected  on  the  24th  of  July,  1642. 
The  Princes  were  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  Re- 
gent's power,  and  from  that  time  they  joined  the 
French  standard,  and  took  from  the  Spaniards 
most  of  the  places  they  had  themselves  placed  in 
their  haiids.  ...  In  the  meanwhile  the  great 
agitator  of  Europe,  Richelieu,  had  died  (1642), 
and  had  been  followed  by  the  King,  Louis  XIII., 
five  months  later.  .  .  .  The  struggle  between 
the  two  great  rival  powers,  France  and  Spain, 
scarcely  interrupted  by  the  celebrated  peace  of 
"Westphalia,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Ihirty 
Tears'  War  in  the  North,  in  1648,  continued 
throughout  the  greatest  part  of  this  period ;  but 
the  rapid  decline  of  Spain,  the  factions  of  Alessio 
in  Sicily  and  of  Massaniello  in  Naples,  as  much 
paralysed  the  efforts  of  the  Court  of  Madrid  as 
the  disorders  of  the  Fronde  weakened  that  of 
Paris.  The  warlike  operations  in  Nortli  Italy 
were  languid  and  dull.  The  taking  of  Valenza 
by  the  French  (September  3rd,  1656)  is  the 
greatest  event  on  record,  and  even  that  [was] 
void  of  results.  By  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees 
(November  17th,  1659)  Savoy  was  restored  to  her 
possessions,  and  Vercelli  was  evacuated  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  citadel  of  Turin  had  been  given 
up  by  the  French  two  years  beforo,  owing  to  the 
influcp'-o'  of  Mazarin,  who  mariied  on  that  occa- 
sion L.S  niece  Olimpia  Mancini  to  Eugene  Mau- 
rice, son  of  Tliomas,  Prince  of  Carignano,  and 
first  cousin  to  Charles  Emanuel  II.  From  that 
union,  it  is  well  known,  was  bom  in  Paris,  in 
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1663,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.  The  French  na- 
tion were  highly  displeased  at  the  loss  of  the 
Turin  citadel,  and  never  forgave  the  Cardinal 
this  mere  act  of  just  and  tardy  restitution. 
Pinorola  and  Perosa,  however,  still  remained  iu 
their  hands,  and  placed  the  Court  of  Turin  en- 
tirely at  their  discretion.  During  all  this  lapse 
of  years,  and  until  the  latter  end  of  the  century, 
the  history  of  Piedmont  presents  but  a  melan- 
choly blank. " —  A.  Gallcnga,  Hist,  of  Piedmont, 
V.  3,  cfi.  2. 

A.  D.  1646-1654.— French  hostility  to  the 
Pope. — Siecre  of  Orbitello. — Masaniello's  re- 
Tok  at  Naples. — French  intrigue  and  failures. 
—  "The  war  ['^f  France  and  Spain]  in  Italy  had 
for  some  years  languished,  but  hostility  to  the 
Pope  [on  the  election  of  Innocent  X. ,  which  Car- 
dinal Mazarin,  then  supreme  in  France,  had  op- 
posed] stirred  it  again  into  life.  New  vessels 
were  fitted  out  for  the  navy,  and  large  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  invasion  of  Italy.  .  .  . 
On  April  26,  1646,  the  expedition  set  sail,  and 
on  the  9th  of  May  it  cast  anchor  olf  the  impor- 
tant city  of  Orbitello.  The  fleet  consisted  of  156 
sail,  and  was  expected  to  land  10,000  men,  and 
Mazarin  wrote  that  all  Italy  was  in  terror.  The 
ships  were  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Breze, 
and  no  more  skilful  or  (^allant  leader  could 
have  been  found.  .  .  .  The  command  of  the 
land  forces  was,  however,  entrusted  to  a  leader 
whose  deficiencies  more  than  counterbalanced 
Breze's  skill.  Mazarin  desired  an  Italian  prince 
to  lead  his  expedition,  and  Prince  Thomas  of 
Savoy  had  been  chosen  for  the  command.  .  .  . 
Fearing  that  disease  would  come  with  the  hot 
weather,  Mazarin  urged  Prince  Thomas  to  press 
forward  with  the  siege.  But  the  most  simple 
advances  seemed  beyond  his  skill.  ...  A  severe 
misfortune  to  the  navy  made  the  situation  worse. 
In  a  sharp  and  successful  engagement  with  the 
Spanish  fleet,  a  cannon  ball  struck  and  killed  the 
Duke  of  Breze.  His  death  was  more  disastrous 
than  would  have  been  the  loss  of  20  sail.  The 
French  fleet  retired  to  Provence  and  left  the 
sea  open  to  the  Spanish.  Sickness  was  fast  re- 
ducing the  army  on  land,  and  on  July  18th  Prince 
Thomas  raised  the  siege,  which  was  no  further 
advanced  than  when  it  was  begun,  and  led  back 
the  remains  of  his  command  to  Piedmont.  .  .  . 
80  mortifying  an  end  to  this  expensive  venture 
only  strengthened  Mazarin's  resolution  to  make 
his  power  felt  in  Italy.  The  battered  ships  and 
fever-wasted  soldiers  were  scarcely  back  in  Pro- 
vence, when  the  minister  began  to  prepare  a  sec- 
ond expedition  for  the  same  end.  .  .  .  By  Sep- 
tember a  fleet  of  200  sail,  with  an  army  of  8,000 
men  commanded  by  the  Marshals  of  La  Meillerale 
and  Du  Plessis,  was  under  way.  The  expedition 
was  conducted  with  skill  and  success.  Orbitello 
was  not  again  attacked,  but  Porto  Longone,  on 
the  island  of  Elba,  and  Piombino,  on  the  main- 
land, both  places  of  much  strategic  importance, 
were  captured  after  brief  sieges.  With  this  re- 
sult came  at  once  the  change  in  the  feelings  of 
Innocent  X.  for  which  Mazarin  had  hoped,"  and 
certain  objects  of  the  latter's  desire — including 
a  cardinals  hat  for  his  brother  Michael  —  were 
brought  within  his  reach.  His  attention  was 
now  turned  to  the  more  southerly  portion  of  the 
peninsula.  "During  the  expedition  to  Orbi- 
tello in  1646,  Mazarin  had  closely  watched 
Naples,  whose  coming  revolution  he  foresaw. 
The  iU-suppresscd  discontents  of  the  city  now 


showed  themselves  in  disturbances,  sudden  and 
erratic  as  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  and  tl'^y 
ofTcTed  to  France  an  opportunity  for  seizing  the 
richest  of  the  remaining  possessions  of  Spain. 
After  the  vicissitudes  of  centuries,  Naples  and 
Sicily  were  now  subject  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
They  were  governed  by  a  viceroy,  and  were  sub- 
jected to  the  drain  of  men  and  money  whicli  was 
the  result  of  Spain's  necessities  and  the  charac- 
teristic of  her  rule.  Burdened  witli  taxation, 
they  complained  that  their  vi'  eroy,  the  Duke  of 
Arcos,  was  sending  to  Spain  money  raised  solely 
for  their  own  defence.  The  imposition  of  a  duty 
on  fruits,  in  a  country  where  fruit  formed  a 
cheap  article  of  diet  for  the  poor,  and  where 
almost  all  were  poor,  kindled  the  long  smoulder- 
ing discontent.  Under  the  leadership  of  a  fish- 
erman [Tommaso  Aniello],  nicknamed  Masani- 
ello,  the  people  of  Naples  ia  1647  rose  in  revolt. 
Springing  from  utter  obscurity,  this  young  man 
of  twenty-seven,  poor  and  illiterate,  became 
powerful  almost  in  a  day.  While  the  Duke  of 
Arcos  hid  himself  away  from  the  revolt,  Masa- 
niello  was  made  Captain -General  of  Naples. 
So  sudden  a  change  turned  his  head.  At  first  he 
had  been  bold,  popular,  and  judicious.  He 
sought  only,  he  said,  to  deliver  the  people  from 
their  taxes,  and  when  that  was  done,  he  would 
return  again  to  selling  soles  and  red  mullets. 
But  political  delirium  seized  him  when  he 
reached  an  elevation  which,  for  him,  was  as 
dizzy  as  the  throne  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and 
like  some  who  reached  that  terrible  eminence, 
his  brain  was  crazed  by  the  bewilderment  and 
ecstasy  of  power.  He  made  wild  and  incoherent 
speeches.  He  tore  his  garments,  crying  out 
against  popular  ingratitude,  attacking  groups  of 
passers-by,  riding  his  horse  wildly  through  the 
multitude,  and  striking  with  his  lance  to  the 
right  and  left.  The  populace  wearied  of  its 
darling.  Exalted  to  power  on  July  7th,  he  was 
murdered  on  the  16th,  with  the  approval  of 
those  who  had  worshipped  him  a  week  before. 
But  the  revolution  did  not  perish  with  him. 
Successive  chiefs  were  chosen  and  deposed  by  a 
fickle  people.  When  the  insurrection  was  active, 
the  representatives  of  Spain  promised  untaxed 
fruits  and  the  privileges  allowed  by  Charles  V., 
and  they  revoked  their  promises  when  it  ap- 
peared to  subside.  In  the  meantime,  Mazarin 
watched  the  movement,  uncertain  as  to  the 
course  he  should  pursue.  .  .  .  While  the  minis- 
ter hesitated,  the  chance  was  seized  by  one  who 
was  never  accused  of  too  great  caution."  This 
was  the  Duke  of  Guise — the  fifth  Henry  of  that 
Dukedom — a  wild,  madcap  young  nobleman, 
who  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Neapolitan 
insurgents  to  become  their  chief.  Guise  landed 
at  Naples  on  the  15th  of  November,  1647,  with 
half  a  dozen  attendants,  and  a  month  later  he 
was  followed  by  a  French  fleet.  But  the  latter 
did  nothing,  and  Guise  was  helplessly  without 
means.  "The  truth  was  that  Mazarin,  even  if 
desirous  of  crippling  the  Spaniards,  was  very 
averse  to  assisting  Guise.  He  believed  that  the 
duke  either  desired  to  form  a  republic,  of  whicli 
he  should  be  chief,  or  a  monarchy,  of  which  he 
should  be  king,  and  neither  plan  was  agreeable 
to  the  cardinal. "  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the 
fleet  sailed  away.  Guise  held  his  ground  as  the 
leader  of  the  revolt  until  the  following  April, 
when  certain  of  the  i^eapolitan  patriots,  cor- 
rupted by  the  enemy,  ^etrayed  the  city  into  the 
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handa  of  tho  Spaniards.  "Gui.se  endeavored, 
witii  a  liandfiil  ol'  followers,  to  escape  towards 
Capua,  but  they  were  captured  by  a  detachment 
of  Spaniards.  ...  By  the  petition  of  powerful 
friencis,  and  by  the  avowal  of  France,  Guise  was 
saved  from  the  public  execution  which  some  of 
his  enemies  demanded,  but  he  was  presently 
tal'  n  to  Spain,  and  th^re  was  kept  a  prisoner 
(i  'ring  four  years."  Meantime,  Mazarin  had 
prtpured  another  expedition,  wldch  appeared 
before  Vaples  in  the  summer  of  1648,  but  only 
to  discover  that  the  opportunity  for  deriving  any 
advantage  from  the  popular  discontent  in  that 
city  was  past.  "  Receiving  no  popular  aid,  the 
expedition,  after  some  ineffective  endeavors, 
was  abandoned."  Six  years  afterwards,  in  1654, 
Mazarin  sent  a  third  expedition  to  Naples,  and 
entrusted  it  to  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  who  had  lately  been  released  from  his 
captivity  in  Spain.  "Guise  hoped  that  the  Nea- 
politans would  rise  in  revolt  when  it  was  known 
that  their  former  leader  was  so  near,  but  not  a 
person  in  the  city  showed  any  desire  to  start  a 
movement  in  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  The 
Spanish  met  him  with  superior  forces. "  After 
some  slight  encounters  the  expedition  sailed  back 
to  France. — J.  B.  Perkins,  Prance  undei' Mazarin, 
ch.  8  (v.  1),  and  16  (v.  2). 

Also  in  :  A.  De  lleumont,  The  Carafaa  ofMad- 
daloni :  Naples  under  Spanish  Dominion,  bk.  3. 
— F.  Midon,  Rise  and  Fall  of  Maaaniello. — Mrs. 
H.  R.  St.  John,  Masaniello  of  Naples. —  H.  G. 
Smith,  Romance  of  History,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1648.— The  Peace  of  Westphalia.  See 
Gekmany:  A.  D.  1648. 

A.  D.  1701-1713.— Savoy  and  Piedmont. — 
The  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  — The 
Peace  of  Utrecht. — "Compelled  to  take  part, 
with  one  of  the  contending  parties  [in  the  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession — see  Spain:  A.  D. 
1698-1700,  and  1701-1702],  Victor  [Duke  of  Sa- 
voy] would  have  been  prompted  by  his  interest 
to  an  alliance  with  Austria ;  but  he  was  beset  on 
all  sides  by  the  combined  forces  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  was  all  the  more  at  their  mercy  as 
Louis  XIV.  had  (April  5th,  1701)  obtained  from 
Ferdinand  Gonzaga  of  Mantua  permission  to 
garrison  his  capital,  in  those  days  already  one  of 
the  strongest  places  in  Italy.  The  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy had  already,  in  1697,  married  his  daughter, 
Adelaide,  to  one  of  Louis's  grandsons,  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy ;  he  now  gave  his  younger  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Louise,  to  Burgundy's  brother,  the 
new  King  of  Spain  (September  11th,  1701),  and 
took  the  field  as  French  commander-in-chief. 
He  was  opposed  by  his  own  cousin,  Prince 
Eugene,  at  the  head  of  the  Imperial  armies.  The 
war  in  Lombardy  was  carried  on  with  some  re- 
missness, partly  owing  to  the  natural  repugnance 
or  irresolution  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  partly  to 
the  suspicion  with  which,  on  that  very  account, 
he  was  looked  upon  by  Catinat  and  Vaudeniont, 
the  French  and  Spanish  commanders  under  him. 
The  King,  in  an  evil  hour,  removed  his  able 
marshal,  Catinat,  and  substituted  for  him  Vil- 
leroi,  a  carpet  kniglit  and  court  warrior,  who 
committed  one  fault  after  another,  allowed  him- 
self to  be  beaten  by  Eugene  at  Chiari  (September 
Ist),  and  to  be  surprised  and  taken  prisoner  at 
Cremona  (1702,  January  2l8t),  to  the  infinite  re- 
lief of  his  troops.  Vend6me  restored  the  for- 
tunes of  the  French,  and  a  very  brilliant  but  un- 
decisive action  was  fought  at  Luzzara  (August 


15th),  after  which  Pnnce  Eugene  was  driven  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mantua,  and  fell  back 
towards  the  mountains  of  Tyrol.  With  the  suc- 
cess of  the  French  their  arrogance  increased,  and 
with  their  arrogance  the  disgust  and  ill-will  of 
Victor  Amadeus."  The  Duke  withdrew  from 
the  camp  and  began  to  listen  to  overtures  from 
the  Powers  in  the  Grond  Alliance.  "  Report  of 
the  secret  intercourse  of  the  Duke  with  Austrian 
agents  reached  Louis  XIV. ,  who  sent  immediate 
orders  to  VendSme  to  secure  and  disarm  the 
Piedmontese  soldiers  (3,800  to  6,000  in  number) 
who  were  fighting  under  French  standards  at 
Mantua.  This  was  achieved  by  treachery,  at 
San  Benedetto,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1703. 
An  attempt  to  seize  the  Duke  himself,  whilst 
hunting  near  Turin,  miscarried.  Savoy  retaliated 
by  the  arrest  of  the  French  and  Spanish  ambas- 
sadors, and  war  was  declared  (October  5th).  The 
moment  was  ill-chosen.  Victor  had  barely  4,000 
men  under  his  orders.  The  whole  of  Savoy  was 
instantly  overrun;  and  in  Piedmont  Vercelli, 
Ivrea,  Vcrrua,  as  well  as  Susa,  Bard,  and  Pin- 
erolo,  and  even  Chivasso,  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands  during  the  campaigns  of  1704  and  1705. 
In  the  ensuing  year  the  tide  of  invasion  reached 
Nice  and  Villafranca ;  nothing  was  left  to  Victor 
Amadeus  but  Cuneo  and  Turm,  and  the  victori- 
ous French  armies  appeared  at  last  under  the 
very  walls  of  the  capital  (March,  1706).  The  war 
had,  however,  been  waged  with  different  results 
beyond  the  Alps,  where  the  allies  had  crushed 
the  Frei'  3h  at  Blenheim  (1704)  and  at  R^vmillies 
(1705).  One  of  the  heroes  of  those  great  achieve- 
ments. Prince  Eugene,  now  hastened  to  the 
rescue  of  his  cousin.  He  met  with  a  severe 
check  at  Cassano  (August  16th,  1705),  and  again 
at  Calcinato  (April  19th.  1700);  but  his  skilful 
antagonist,  VendSme,  was  called  away  to  Flan- 
ders, and  Prince  Eugene  so  outmanoeuvred  his 
successors  as  to  be  able  to  join  Victor  at  Turin. 
The  French  had  begun  the  siege  of  this  place 
on  the  13th  of  May,  1706.  They  had  between 
50,000  and  60,000  men,  and  170  pieces  of  artillery 
with  them."  When  Prince  Eugene,  early  in 
September,  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Turin, 
he  concerted  with  Victor  Amadeus  an  attack  on 
the  investing  army  which  destroyed  it  com- 
pletely. "  Its  relics  withdrew  in  awful  disorder 
towards  Pinerolo,  pursued  not  only  by  the  vic- 
torious troops  but  also  by  the  peasantry,  who, 
besides  attachment  to  their  princes,  obeyed  in 
this  instance  an  instinct  of  revenge  against  the 
French,  who  had  barbarously  used  them.  Out 
of  50,000  or  60,000  men  who  had  sat  down  before 
Turin  in  March,  hardly  20,000  recrossed  the  Alps 
in  September.  Three  of  the  French  generals  lay 
dead  on  the  field;  .  .  .  6,000  prisoners  were 
marched  through  the  streets  of  the  liberated 
town,  and  55  French  banners  graced  the  main 
altar  of  the  cathedral.  In  the  following  year, 
Victor  and  Eugene,  greatly  against  their  inclina- 
tion, were  induced  by  the  allies  to  undertake  an 
expedition  against  Toulon,  which,  like  all  pre- 
vious invasions  of  Provence,  led  to  utter  discom- 
fiture, and  the  loss  of  10,000  combatants  (1707, 
July  1st  to  September  Ist).  An  attack  upon 
Brianpon,  equally  undertaken  against  the  sound 
judgment  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  1708,  led  to 
no  letter  results;  but  Savoy  won  back  Exilles, 
Perosa,  Fenestrelles,  and,  one  by  one,  all  the 
redoubts  with  which  during  those  wars  the  Alps 
were  bristling.     The  war  slackened  in  Italy,  and 
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the  fates  of  Europe  were  derided  in  the  Nether- 
lands. ...  By  the  Peace  of  Utreclit  [A.  D.  1713] 
France  renounced  to  Savoy  all  the  invaded  terri- 
tories, and,  besides,  flie  valleys  of  Oulx,  Cesanne, 
Bardonneche,  and  Castel  Delrino,  ancient  posses- 
sions of  Dauphiny,  east  of  the  Alps,  from  the 
12th  century,  whilst,  for  her  own  part,  Savoy 
gave  up  the  western  valley  of  Barcellonette ;  thus 
the  limits  between  the  two  nations  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Savoy  and  Nice)  were  at  last  fixed  on 
the  mountain-crest,  at  'the  parting  of  the  waters.' 
By  virtue  of  an  agreement  signed  with  Austria, 
November  8th,  1703,  the  whole  of  Montfernit,  as 
well  as  Alessandria,  Valenza,  Lomellina,  and  Val 
Sesia,  dependencies  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and 
the  imperial  fiefs  in  tl  3  Langbe  (province  of 
Alba),  were  ceded  to  Savoy."  —  A.  Gallenga, 
Hist,  of  Piedmont,  v.  3,  ch.  2. 

Also  in:  Col.  Q.  B.  Malleson,  Prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy,  ch.  5,  and  7-9. — II.  Martin,  Hist,  of 
France:  Age  of  Ixtuia  XIV.,  v.  2,  ch.  5-6.— W. 
Coxe,  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Austria,  ch.  68,  69, 
73-75,  77  (v.  2-3).— See,  also,  Utrecht:  A.  I). 
1712-1714. 

A.  D.  1713-1714. — Milan,  Naples  and  Sar- 
dinia ceded  to  the  House  of  Austria  and  Sicily 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  See  Uthecht:  A.  D. 
1712-1714. 

A.  D.  1715-1735. — Ambitions  of  Elizabeth 
Farnese,  the  Spanish  queen. — The  Austro- 
Spanish  conflict. — The  Quadruple  Alliance. — 
Acquisition  of  Naples  by  the  Spanish  Bour- 
bons. —  By  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  Philip  V.  of  Spain  was  left  with  no 
dominions  in  Italy,  the  Italian  possessions  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  having  been  transferred  to 
Austria.  Philip  might  have  accepted  this  ar- 
rangement without  demur.  Not  so  his  wife  — 
"Elizabeth  Farnese,  a  lady  of  the  Italian  family 
for  whom  tiie  Duchy  of  Parma  had  been  created 
by  the  Pope.  The  crown  of  Spain  was  settled 
on  her  step-son.  For  her  own  child  the  ambitious 
queen  desired  the  honours  of  a  crown.  Cardinal 
Alberoni,  a  reckless  and  ambitious  ecclesiastic, 
was  the  minister  of  the  Spanish  court.  Under 
his  advice  and  instigated  by  the  queen,  Philip 
claimed  the  possessions  in  Italy,  which  in  the 
days  of  his  grandfather  had  belonged  to  the 
Spanish  crown.  When  his  title  to  that  crown 
was  admitted,  he  denied  the  right  of  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  to  alienate  from  it  its  posses- 
sions. This  was  not  all:  in  right  of  his  queen 
he  claimed  the  duchies  of  Parm-"  and  of  Tus- 
cany. She  determined  to  recover  lor  him  all  the 
Italian  possessions  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  to 
add  to  them  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Tuscany. 
The  Duke  of  Parma  was  old  and  childless.  The 
extinction  of  the  reigning  line  of  the  Medici  was 
near.  Cosmo  di  Medici,  the  reigning  sovereign, 
was  old.  His  only  son,  Jean  Gaston,  was  not 
^  likely  to  leave  heirs.  To  Parma  Elizabeth  ad- 
*  vanced  her  claims  as  heiress  of  the  family  of 
Farnese ;  to  Tuscany  she  asserted  a  more  ques- 
tionable title  in  right  of  a  descent  from  the  family 
of  Jledici.  These  duchies  she  demanded  for  her 
son,  Don  Carlos,  in  whose  behalf  she  was  ready 
to  waive  her  own  claims.  The  success  of  these 
demands  would  have  given  to  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy even  greater  power  than  it  had  before 
enjoyed.  To  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Milan,  Avould 
have  been  added  the  territories  of  Parma  and 
Tuscany.  All  Europe  denounced  the  ambitious 
projects  of  Alberoni  as  entirely  inconsistent  with 


that  balance  of  power  which  i'-  had  then  become 
a  political  stiperstition  to  uphold.  Philip's 
French  relatives  were  determined  in  opposition 
to  his  claims;  and  to  resist  them  the  quadruple 
alliance  was  formed  between  Holland,  England, 
France  and  the  emperor.  The  parties  to  this 
alliance  offered  to  the  Spanish  Bourbons  that  the 
emperor  should  settle  on  Don  Carlos  the  rever- 
sion to  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Tuscany  on 
their  lapsing  to  him  by  the  failure  of  the  reign- 
ing families  withmit  heirs.  These  proposals 
were  rejected,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Spanish 
court  found  the  combination  of  four  powerful 
monarchs  too  strong  for  them,  that  they  reluc- 
tantly acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance,  and  accepted  for  Don  Carlos  the  prom- 
ised reversion  of  Parma  and  Tuscany.  To  in- 
duce the  emperor  to  accede  to  this  arrangement 
the  Duke  of  Sa\  oy  was  compelled  to  surrender 
to  him  his  newly-acquired  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
receiving  instead  the  island  of  Sardinia  with  its 
kingly  title.  It  is  as  kings  of  Sardinia  that  the 
princes  of  Savoy  have  since  been  known  in 
European  history.  The  treaty  of  the  quadruple 
alliance  was  thus  the  seconcf  by  which  at  this 
period  the  European  powers  attempted  to  arrange 
the  affairs  of  Italy.  This  treaty  left  the  house 
of  Austria  in  possession  of  Sicily  and  Naples.  It 
was  assented  to  by  Spain  in  1730.  European 
complications  tmconnected  with  Italy  produced 
new  wars  and  a  new  treaty;  and  the  treaty 
of  Seville  in  1724,  followed  by  one  entered  into 
at  Vienna  two  years  later,  confirmed  Don  Carlos 
in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  of  which,  on  the  death 
of  the  last  of  the  Farnese  in  1734,  he  entered 
into  possession.  A  dispute  as  to  the  election  of 
a  king  of  Poland  gave  the  Spanish  court  an  op- 
portunity of  once  more  attempting  the  resump- 
tion of  the  Neapolitan  dominions.  Don  (.'arlos, 
the  second  son  of  Philip  and  Elizabeth,  was  now 
just  grown  to  man's  estate.  His  father  placed 
m  his  hand  the  sword  which  he  himself  had  re- 
ceived from  Louis  XIV.  Don  Carlos  was  but 
seventeen  years  old  when  he  took  possession  of 
his  sovereignty  of  Parma.  In  the  same  year 
[1734]  he  was  called  from  it  to  inva<le  the  Sicilian 
dominions  of  Austria.  He  conquered  in  succes- 
sion the  continental  territories,  and  the  island  of 
Sicily ;  and  on  the  15th  of  June,  1734,  he  was 
proclaimed  as  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The 
war  of  the  Polish  Succession  was  ended  in  the 
following  year  by  a  peace,  the  preliminaries  of 
which  were  signed  at  Vienna.  In  this  treaty  an 
entirely  new  arrangement  of  Italian  affairs  was 
introduced.  The  rights  01  Don  Carlos  to  the 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  were  recognised. 
Parma  was  surrendered  to  the  emperor;  and, 
lastly,  the  duchy  of  Tuscany  was  disposed  of  to 
a  new  claimant  [Francis  of  Lorraine]  for  the 
honours  of  an  Italian  prince." — I.  Butt,  Hist,  of 
Italy,  V.  1,  ch.  5. 

Also  in  :  E.  Armstrong,  Elisabeth  Farnese,  ch. 
2-10.— P.  Colletta,  Hist,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
1734-1856,  bk.  1,  ch.  1-2.— See,  also,  Spain:  A.  D. 
1713-1725;  and  Fuanck:  A.  D.  1733-1735. 

A.  D.  1719. — The  Emperor  and  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  exchange  Sardinia  for  Sicily.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  1713-1725. 

A.  D.  1733-1735. — Franco-Austrian  War. — 
Invasion  of  the  Milanese  by  the  French. — 
Naples  and  Sicily  occupied  by  the  Spaniards 
and  erected  into  a  kingdom  for  Don  Carlos. 
See  FiiANCE:  ...  D.  1733-1735. 
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A.  D.  »74i-i743.— The  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession :  Ambitious  undertakings  of  Spain,  t 

— "The  struggle  between  England  and  Spain 
[see  England  :  A.  D.  1739-1741J  had  altogether 
merged  in  the  great  European  war,  and  the  chief 
efforts  of  the  Spaniards  were  directed  against 
the  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy.  The  kingdom 
of  Naples,  which  had  passed  under  Austrian 
rule  during  the  war  of  the  [Spanish]  Succession, 
iiad,  UH  we  have  seen,  been  restored  to  the  Span- 
ish line  in  tlie  war  which  ended  in  1740,  and 
Don  Carlos,  who  ruled  it,  was  altogether  subser- 
vient to  Spanish  policy.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  was  sovereign  of 
Tuscany;  and  the  AustruM  possessions  consisted 
of  the  TDuchy  of  Milan,  a:id  the  provinces  of 
Mantua  and  Placentia.  They  were  garrisoned 
at  the  opening  of  the  war  by  only  15,000  men, 
and  their  most  dangerous  enemy  was  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  who  had  gradually  extended  his 
dominions  into  Lombardy,  and  whose  army  was, 
probably,  the  largest  and  most  cfflcient  in  Italy. 
'  The  Milanese, '  his  father  is  reported  to  have 
said,  '  is  like  an  artichoke,  to  be  eaten  leaf  by 
leaf,'  and  the  skill  and  perseverance  with  which 
for  many  generations  the  House  of  Savoy  pur- 
sued that  policy,  have  in  our  own  day  had  their 
reward.  Spanish  troops  had  landed  at  Naples  as 
early  as  November  1741.  The  King  of  Sardinia, 
the  Prince  of  Mmlena,  and  the  Republic  of  Genoa 
were  on  the  same  side.  Venice  was  completely 
neutral,  Tuscany  was  compelled  to  declare  her- 
self so,  and  a  French  army  was  soon  to  cross  the 
Alps.  The  King  of  Sardinia,  however,  at  this 
critical  moment,  was  alarmed  by  the  ambitious 
projects  openly  avowed  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
he  was  induced  by  English  influence  to  change 
sides.  He  obtained  the  promise  of  certain  terri- 
torial concessions  from  Austria,  and  of  an  annual 
subsidy  of  £200,000  from  England;  and  on  these 
conditions  he  suddenly  marched  with  an  army 
of  80,000  men  to  the  support  of  the  Austrians. 
All  the  plans  of  the  confederates  were  discon- 
certed by  this  defection.  The  Spaniards  went 
into  winter  quarters  near  Bologna  in  October, 
fought  an  unsuccessful  battle  at  Campo  Santo  in 
the  following  February  [1743],  and  then  retired 
to  Rimini,  leaving  Lombardy  in  complete  tran- 
quillity. The  British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
had  been  largely  strengthened  by  Carteret,  and 
it  did  good  service  to  the  cause.  It  burnt  a 
Spanish  squadron  in  the  French  port  of  St. 
Tropez,  compello^l  the  King  of  Naples,  by  the 
threat  of  bombardment,  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  the  Spanish  army,  and  sign  an  engagement 
of  neutrality,  destroyed  large  provisions  of  corn 
collected  by  the  Genoese  for  the  Spanish  army, 
and  cut  on  that  army  from  all  communications 
by  sea."— W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  18</t 
Century,  ch.  3  {v.  1). 

Also  in  :  W.  Coxe,  Hist,  of  the  Hovm  of  Aua- 
tria,  eh.  103  {v.  3). 

A.  D.  ITJ3.— The  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession :  Treaty  of  Worms. — "  By  a  treaty  be- 
tween Great  Britain,  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  signed  at  Worms  Septem- 
ber 23rd,  1743,  Charles  Emanuel  renounced  his 
pretensions  to  Milan;  the  Queen  of  Hungary 
ceding  to  him  the  Vigevanesco,  that  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Pa  via  between  the  Po  and  the  Tessino, 
the  town  and  part  of  the  duchy  of  Placenza, 
and  a  portion  of  the  district  of  Anghiera.  Also 
whatever  rights  she  might  have  to  the  mar- 


quisate  of  Finale  •  hoping  that  the  Republic  of 
Genoa  would  facilitate  this  agre<^ment,  in  order 
that  the  King  of  Sardinia  might  have  a  commu- 
nication with  the  sea.  The  Queen  of  Hungary 
l)romised  to  increase  her  army  in  Italy  to  30,000 
men  as  soon  as  the  affairs  of  Germany  would 
permit ;  while  the  King  of  Great  Britain  engaged 
to  keep  a  strong  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
to  pay  Charles  Emanuel  annually  £200,000,  so 
long  as  the  war  lasted,  he  keeping  in  the  Held  an 
army  of  45,000  men."— T.  H.  Dyer,  JIi.H.  of 
Mmiern  Eurojw,  bk.  6,  ch.  4  {i\  3). 

A.  D.  1743. — The  Bourbon  Family  Compact 
(France  and  Spain)  for  establishing  Spanish 
claims.     SeeP'KANCE:  A.  D.  1743  ((Jctohkk). 

A.  D.  1744.  — The  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession: Indecisive  campaigns.  —  "In  Italy, 
the  discordant  views  and  mutual  jealou-sies  of 
Maria  Theresa  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  pre- 
vented the  good  effects  which  migjit  have  been 
derived  from  their  recent  union.  The  king  was 
anxious  to  secure  his  own  dominions  on  the  side 
of  France,  and  to  conquer  the  marquisate  of 
Finale;  while  Maria  Theresa  was  desirous  to  di- 
rect her  principal  force  against  Naples,  and  re- 
cover possession  of  the  two  Sicilies.  Hence,  in- 
stead of  co-operating  for  one  great  object,  their 
forces  were  aivided ;  and,  after  an  arduous  and 
active  campaign,  the  Austrians  were  nearly  in 
the  same  situation  as  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year.  Prince  Lobcowitz  being  reinforced, 
compelled  the  Spaniards  to  retreat  successively 
from  Pesara  and  Senegallia,  attacked  them  at 
Loretto  and  Reconati,  and  drove  them  beyond 
the  Fronto,  the  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  Alarmed  by  the  advance  of  the  Aus- 
trians, the  king  of  Naples  broke  his  neutrality, 
quitted  his  capital  at  the  head  of  15,000  men, 
and  hastened  to  join  the  Spaniards.  But  Prince 
Lobcowitz  .  .  .  turned  towards  Rome,  with 
the  hope  of  penetrating  into  Naples  on  that  side; 
and,  in  the  commencement  of  June,  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  Albano.  His  views  were  an- 
ticipated by  the  ;ing  of  Naples,  who,  dividing 
the  Spanish  and  Neapolitan  troops  into  three 
columns,  which  were  led  by  himself,  the  duke  of 
Blodena,  and  the  count  de  Gages,  passed  through 
Anagm,  Valmonte,  and  Monte  Tortino,  and  re- 
united his  forces  at  Veletri,  In  the  Campagna  dl 
Roma.  In  this  situation,  the  two  liostile  armies, 
separated  only  by  a  deep  valley,  harassed  each 
other  with  continual  skirmishes.  At  length 
prince  Lobcowitz,  in  imitation  of  prince  Eugene 
at  Cremona,  formed  the  project  of  surprising 
the  head-quarters  of  the  king  of  Naples.  In  the 
night  of  August  10th,  a  corps  of  Austrians,  led 
by  count  Brown,  penetrated  into  the  town  of 
\  eletri,  killed  all  who  resisted,  and  would  have 
surprised  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Modena  in 
their  beds,  had  they  not  been  alarmed  by  the 
French  ambassador,  and  escaped  to  the  camp.  • 
The  Austrian  troops,  giving  way  to  pillage,  were 
vigorously  attacked  by  a  corps  of  Spaniards 
and  Neapolitans,  despatched  from  the  camp,  and 
driven  from  the  town  with  great  slaughter,  and 
the  capture  of  the  second  in  command,  the  mar- 
quis de  Novati.  In  this  contest,  however,  the 
Spanish  army  lost  no  less  than  3,000  men.  This 
daring  exploit  was  the  last  offensive  attempt 
of  the  Austrian  forces.  Prince  Lobcowitz  per- 
ceiving his  troops  rapidly  decrease  by  the  effects 
of  the  climate,  and  the  tmwholesome  air  of  the 
Pontine  marshes,  began  his  retreat  in  the  begin- 
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ning  of  November,  and  though  followed  by  an 
ami}'  superior  in  number,  returned  without  loss  to 
Rimini,  Pesaro,  Cesano,  and  Immola;  while  tlio 
combined  Spaniards  and  Neapolitans  look  up  their 
quarters  between  Viterbo  and  Civita  Vecchia. 
In  consequence  of  the  expedition  against  Naples, 
the  king  of  Sardinia  was  left  with  30,000  men, 
many  of  them  new  levies,  and  0,000  Austrians, 
to  oppose  tlie  combined  army  of  French  and 
Spaniards,  wlio  advanced  on  the  side  of  Nice. 
After  occupying  tliat  place,  the  united  army 
forced  the  intrenched  camp  of  the  Sardinians, 
though  defended  by  the  king  himself,  made 
themselves  masters  of  Montalbano  and  Villa- 
franca,  and  prepared  to  penetrate  into  Piedmont 
along  the  sea  coast.  Tlie  Genoese,  irritated  l)y 
the  transfer  of  Finale,  were  inclined  to  facilitate 
their  operations;  but  were  intimidated  by  the 
presence  of  an  English  squadron  wliich  threat- 
ened to  bombard  their  capital.  Tlie  jjriuce  of 
Conti,  who  commanded  under  the  infant  Don 
Philip,  did  not,  however,  relinquish  the  invasion 
of  Piedmont,  but  formed  the  spirited  project  of 
leading  his  army  over  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  al- 
though almost  every  rock  was  a  fortress,  and 
the  obstacles  of  nature  were  assisted  by  all  the 
resources  of  art.  He  led  his  army,  with  a  large 
train  of  artillery,  and  numerous  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  over  precipices  and  along  beds  of  tor- 
rents, carried  the  fort  of  Chateau  Dauphin, 
forced  the  celebrated  Barricades  which  were 
deemed  impregnable,  descended  the  valley  of 
the  Stura,  took  Demont  after  a  slight  resistance, 
and  laid  siege  to  Coni.  The  king  of  Sardinia, 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  stop  the  progress 
of  tills  torrent  which  burst  the  barriers  of 
his  country,  indignantly  retired  to  Saluzzo,  to 
cover  his  capital.  Being  reinforced  by  6,000 
Austrians,  he  attempted  to  relieve  Coni,  but  was 
repulsed  after  a  severe  engagement,  though  he 
succeeded  in  throwing  succours  into  the  town. 
This  victory,  however,  did  not  produce  any  per- 
manent advantage  to  the  confederate  forces; 
Coni  continuing  to  hold  out,  the  approach  of 
winter  and  the  losses  they  had  sustained,  amount- 
ing to  10,000  men,  compelled  them  to  raise  the 
siege  and  repass  the  Alps,  which  they  did  not 
effect  without  extreme  ditiiculty. "  —  W.  Coxe, 
Btst.  of  the  House  of  Austria,  ch.  105  {v.  8). 

Also  in  :  W.  Russell,  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe, 
jit.  2,  ch.  28. 

A,  D.  1745.— The  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession :  Successes  of  the  Spaniards,  French 
and  Genoese. — "The  Italian  campaign  of  1745, 
in  boldness  of  design  and  rapidity  of  execution, 
scarcely  finds  a  parallel  in  military  history,  and 
was  most  unpropitious  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary 
and  King  of  Sardinia.  The  experience  of  pre- 
ceding years  had  taught  the  Bourbon  Courts  that 
all  attempts  to  carry  their  arms  across  the  Alps 
would  be  fruitless,  unless  they  could  secure  a 
stable  footing  in  the  dominions  of  some  Italian 
state  on  the  other  side,  to  counteract  the  power 
of  their  adversary,  who  had  the  entire  command 
of  the  passes  between  Germany  and  Italy,  by 
means  of  which  reinforcements  could  be  con- 
tinually drafted  to  the  scene  of  action.  Accord- 
ingly they  availed  themselves  of  the  jealousy 
and  alarm  excited  at  Genoa,  by  the  transfer  of 
Finale  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  to  engage  that 
republic  on  their  side.  The  plan  was  to  unite 
the  two  armies  which  had  wintered  on  the  dis- 
tant frontiers  of  Naples  and  Provence,  in  the 


vicinity  of  Genoa,  where  they  were  to  be  joined 
by  10,000  auxiliaries  on  the  part  of  the  republic. 
Charles  Emanuel  was  sensible  of  the  terrible 
consequences  to  himself,  should  tlie  Genoese 
declare  openly  for  the  house  of  Bourliou,  and 
sent  General  Pallavicini,  a  man  of  address  and 
abilities,  to  renounce  his  pretensions  to  Finale, 
while  Admiral  Rowley,  with  a  British  tieet, 
hovered  on  tlieir  coasts.  In  spito  of  all  this, 
nevertheless,  tiie  treaty  of  Araniucz  waS  con- 
cluded between  France,  Spain,  and  Genoa.  After 
surmounting  amazing  ditliculties,  and  making 
the  most  arduous  and  astonishing  marches,  the 
army  commanded  by  Don  Philip,  who  was  ac- 
companied by  the  French  General  Maillebois, 
and  that  commanded  by  Count  de  Gages,  effected 
their  junction  on  the  14tl;.  of  June,  near  Genoa, 
when  their  united  forces,  now  under  Don  Philip, 
amounted  to  78,000  men.  All  that  the  King 
of  Sardinia  could  do  under  these  circum- 
stances, was  to  make  the  best  dispositions  to 
defend  the  IMilauese,  the  Parnusan,  and  the 
Plaisantiue;  but  the  whole  disposable  force  under 
the  King  and  Count  Schuleuburg,  the  successor 
of  Lobkowitz,  did  not  amount  to  above  45,000 
men.  Count  Gages  with  30,000  men  was  to  be 
opposed  to  Schulenburg,  and  took  possession  of 
Serravalle,  on  the  Scrivia;  then  advancing  to- 
wards Alessandria  he  obliged  the  Austrians  to 
retire  under  the  canuon  of  Tortona.  Don  Philip 
made  himself  master  of  Acqui,  so  that  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  with  the  Austrian  General,  Count 
Schulenburg,  had  to  retreat  behind  the  Tanaro. 
On  tlie  24th  of  July  the  strong  citadel  of  Tortona 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  which  opened  tlie 
way  to  the  occujiation  of  Parma  and  Placentia. 
The  combined  army  of  French,  Spanish,  Ne- 
apolitans, and  Genoese  being  now  masters  of  an 
extensive  tract  with  all  the  principal  towns  south 
of  the  Po,  they  readily  effected  a  passage  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Ticino,  and  with  a  detach- 
ment surprised  Pavia.  The  Austrians,  fearful 
for  the  Milanese,  separated  accordingly  from  the 
Sardinian  troops.  The  Bourbon  force  seeing 
this,  suddenly  reunited,  gained  the  Tanaro  by  a 
rapid  movement  on  tlie  night  of  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember, forded  it  in  three  columns,  although  the 
water  reached  to  the  very  necks  of  the  soldiers, 
fell  upon  the  unsuspecting  and  unprepared  Sar- 
dinians, broke  their  cavalry  in  the  first  charge, 
and  drove  the  eneniy  in  dismay  and  confusion  to 
Valenza.  Charles  Emanuel  fled  to  Casale,  where 
he  reassembled  his  broken  army,  in  order  to  save 
it  from  utter  ruin.  The  confederate  armies  still 
advanced,  drove  the  King  back  and  took  Trino 
and  Verua,  which  last  place  lay  but  twenty  miles 
f roiii  his  capital :  fearful  now  that  this  might  be 
bombarded  he  hastened  tliither,  withdrew  his 
forces  under  its  cannon,  and  ordered  the  pave- 
ment of  the  city  to  be  taken  up.  Maillebois,  on 
his  side,  penetrated  into  the  Milanese,  and  by  the 
month  of  October  the  territories  of  the  house  of 
Austria  in  Italy  were  wholly  subdued.  The 
whole  of  Lombardy  being  thus  open,  Don  Philip 
made  a  triumphant  entry  into  Milan  on  the  20th  of 
December,  fondly  hoping  that  he  had  secured  for 
himself  an  Italian  kingdom,  as  his  brother,  Don 
Carlos,  had  done  at  Naples.  The  Austrian  garri- 
son, however,  still  maintained  the  citadel  of  Milan 
and  the  fortress  of  Mantua." — Sir  E.  Cust,  Annals 
of  the  Wars  of  the  18th  Century,  v.  2,  pp.  75-76. 
Also  en:  A.  Gallenga,  Hist,  of  Piedmont,  v.  3, 
ch.  4. 
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A.  D.  1746-1747.— The  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession :  A  turn  of  fortune.— The  Span- 
iards and  French  abandon  North  Italy.— The 
Austrians  in  Genoa,  and  their  expulsion  from 
the  city. — "()f  nil  the  Austrian  posHt-sslons  in 
I.omburdy,  little  rcinaiucd  oxfcpt  *Aw  fortress  of 
Miintuii  imd  the  citadel  of  Milan;  while  theeita- 
del.H  of  Asti  and  Alessandria,  the  keys  of  Pied- 
mont, were  expected  if)  fall  before  the  com- 
inenrement  of  the  ensiiinj;  campaign.  On  the 
return  of  the  season  for  action,  the  struggle  for 
the  mastery  of  Italy  was  renewed,  and  the  queen 
of  Spain  already  saw  in  imagination  the  crown 
of  Lombardy  gracing  the  brow  of  her  second 
son.  On  the  east,  the  Kreneh  and  Spanish  armies 
had  extended  themselves  as  far  as  Ueggio,  Pla- 
centia,  and  Guastalla;  on  the  north  they  were 
masters  of  the  whole  country  between  the  Adda 
and  Tesino;  they  blockaded  the  passages  by  the 
lake  of  Como  and  the  Logo  Maggiore,  and  were 
preparing  to  reduce  the  citadel  of  Milan ;  on  the 
■west  their  posts  extended  as  far  as  Casale  and 
Asti,  though  of  the  last  the  citadel  was  still  held 
by  tlie  Sardinians.  The  main  body  of  the  French 
secured  the  communication  with  Genoa  and  the 
country  south  of  the  Po;  a  strong  body  at 
Reggio,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  covered  their  con- 
quests on  the  east ;  and  the  Spaniards  conunanded 
the  district  between  the  Po  and  the  mountains  of 
Tyrol.  The  Sardinians  were  collected  into  the 
neighbourhooil  of  Trino;  while  the  Austrians 
fell  back  into  the  Novarrese  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  reinforcements  which  were  daily  ex- 
pected from  Germany.  In  this  situation,  a  sud- 
den revolution  took  i)lacc  in  the  fortune  of  the 
war.  The  empress  queen  [Maria  Theresii],  by 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  Prussia,  was  at 
liberty  to  reinforce  her  army  in  Italy,  and  befo'^r 
the  end  of  February  30,000  men  liad  already  de- 
scended from  the  Trentine  Alps,  and  spread 
themselves  as  far  as  the  Po."  This  change  of 
situation  caused  the  French  court  to  make  over- 
tures to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  which  gave  great 
offense  to  Spain.  Tlie  wily  Sardinian  gained 
time  by  his  negotiations  with  the  French,  until 
he  found  an  opportunity,  by  suddenly  ending  the 
armistice,  to  capture  the  French  garrison  in  Asti, 
to  relieve  tlie  citadel  of  Alessandria  and  to  lay 
siege  to  Valenza.  "These  disasters  compelled 
JIaillebois  [the  French  generalj  to  abandon  his 
distant  posts  and  concentrate  his  forcx's  between 
Novi  and  Voghera,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
communication  with  Genoa.  Nor  were  the  Span- 
iards beyond  the  Po  in  a  less  critical  situation. 
A  column  of  10,000  Austrians  under  Berenclau 
having  captured  Codogno,  and  advanced  to 
Lodi,  the  Spanish  general  was  compelled  to  witli- 
<lraw  his  troops  from  the  passes  tow-ards  the 
lakes,  to  send  his  artillery  to  Pavia  and  draw 
towards  the  Po.  The  infant  had  scarcely  quitted 
ililan  before  a  party  of  Austrian  hussars  entered 
the  place."  Meantime,  the  Spanish  general  Cas- 
telar,  blockaded  in  Parma  by  the  Austrians, 
broke  through  their  lines  and  gained  the  eastern 
Riviera,  with  the  loss  of  half  his  force.  In 
June,  the  Spaniards  and  French,  concentrated  at 
Placentia,  made  a  powerful  attack  on  the  Aus- 
trians, to  arrest  their  progress,  but  were  repulsed 
•with  heavy  loss.  The  Sardinians  soon  afterwards 
formed  a  junction  with  the  Austrians,  which 
compelled  the  Spaniards  and  French  to  evacuate 
Placentia  and  retreat  to  Genoa,  abandoning  stores 
and  artillery  and  losing  many  men.    In  the  midst 


of  these  disasters,  the  Spanish  king,  Philip  V., 
died,  and  his  widowed  iiueeii,  Elizabeth  Farneso 
—  the  "Spunisli  termagant,"  Carlyle  calls  her  — 
who  had  been  the  moving  sjiirit  of  the  struggle 
for  Italy,  lost  the  reins  of  government.  His  son 
(by  his  llrst  wife,  ISIaria  Louisa  of  Savoy)  who 
succeeded  him,  had  no  ambitions  and  nopa-ssions 
to  interest  him  in  the  war,  and  resolved  to  escape 
from  it.  The  marquis  Las  Minas,  whom  he  sent 
to  take  command  of  the  retreat'ng  army,  speedily 
announced  his  intention  to  abandon  Italy.  "  Thus 
deserted,  the  situation  of  the  French  and  Genoese 
became  desperate.  .  .  .  3Iaillebois.  after  exhort- 
ing the  Genoese  to  defend  their  territory  to  the 
last  extremity,  was  obliged  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  Las  Minas  in  withdrawing  towards  Pro- 
vence. Abandoned  to  their  fate,  the  Genoese 
could  not  withstand  the  combined  attacks  of  the 
Austro-Sardinians,  assisted  by  the  British  fleet. 
The  city  surrendered  almost  at  discretion;  the 
garrison  were  made  prisoners  of  war;  the  stores, 
arms  and  artillery  were  to  be  delivered ;  the  doge 
and  six  senators  to  repair  to  Vienna  anil  implore 
forgiveness.  The  marquis  of  Botta,  who  had 
replaced  Lichtenstein  in  the  command,  took  pos- 
session of  the  place  with  15,000  men,  while  the 
king  of  Sardinia  occupied  Finale  and  reduced 
Savona.  In  conseiiuence  of  this  success  the 
Austrian  court  meditated  the  re-conquest  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  which  had  been  drained  of 
troops  to  support  the  war  in  Lombardy."  But 
this  project  was  overruled  by  the  British  govern- 
ment and  the  allied  army  cross<'d  the  Var,  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  southeastern  provinces  of 
France.  "Their  progress  was,  however,  instantly 
arrested  by  an  insurrection  at  Genoa,  occasioned 
by  the  exactions  and  oppressions  of  the  Austrian 
commanders.  The  garrison  was  expelled  bv  tho 
tumultuary  efforts  of  the  populace;  and  the 
army,  to  obviate  tli*.-  mischiefsof  this  unexpected 
reverse,  hastily  measured  back  its  steps.  Instead 
of  completing  the  disasters  of  the  Bourbon 
troops,  the  Austro-Sardinians  employed  the  whole 
winter  in  the  investment  of  Genoa."  Tlie  siego 
was  protracted  but  unsuccessful,  and  tlic  allies 
were  forced  to  abandon  it  the  following  summer, 
on  the  approach  of  the  Bourbon  forces,  which 
resumed  tlie  offensive  under  ilarshal  Belleisle. 
After  delivering  Genoa,  the  latter  sent  a  detach- 
ment of  his  army  into  Piedmont,  where  it  met 
with  disaster.  No  further  operations  of  impor- 
tance were  undertaken  before  tlie  conclusion  of 
the  peace,  which  was  then  being  negotiated  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. — W.  Coxe,  Memuirs  of  the  Bour- 
bon Kings  of  Simin,  ch.  40-48  (».  3-4). 

Ai>so'in:  J.  T.  Bent,  Genoa,  ch.  16. 

A.  D.  1749-1792. — Peace  in  the  Peninsula. — 
The  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Cliapelle  "left  nothing  to 
Austria  in  Italy  except  the  duchies  of  Alilan  and 
Mantua.  Although  the  grand-duchy  of  Tus- 
cany was  settled  on  the  family  of  Ilapsburg- 
Lorraine,  every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent 
that  province  from  being  nnited  with  tlie  Ger- 
man possessions  of  their  house.  The  arrange- 
ments of  tlie  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  continued 
up  to  the  period  of  the  French  revolution  un- 
disturbed. Those  arrangements,  although  the 
result  of  a  compromise  of  the  interests  and  am- 
bitions of  rival  statesmen,  were  not,  consider- 
ing the  previous  state  of  Italy,  unfavourable  to 
the  cause  of  Italian  independence.  Piedmont, 
already  recogniseil  as  the  protector  of  Italian 
nationality,   gained    not  only  in   rank,   but  in 
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HiibHUinlial  territory,  by  the  ncciiiisltlon  of  tlic 
island  of  Siirdiniii,  still  tnoro  by  ttiiit  of  tiio  Iliffli 
Novarc'Hc,  iiiid  by  cxlctidiiijij  lier  Iroiitier  to  tli(! 
Tii'ino.  Niiplcs  and  8i(;ily  tt'en;  nle(i.si'(l  from 
tJK!  tyriiiiny  of  viceroys,  imd  pliiced  undur  a 
resident  l^ing,  witli  a  stipulation  to  secure  tiieir 
future  independence,  tliat  tliey  sliould  never  l)e 
united  to  the  Spanisli  crown.  ...  In  tlie  45  [VL 
years  wldch  ciajised  between  the  treaty  '  *" 
la-('lm|»ello  and  the  French  revolution 
joyed  a  perfect  and  uninterrupted  peace.' 
some,  at  least,  of  its  principalities,  its  progress 
In  prosperity  and  in  legislation  was  rapid. 
Naples  and  Sicily,  under  the  government  of 
Charles  III.,  and  subseciuently  under  the  re- 
gency of  his  minister,  Taniicci,  were  ruled  with 
energy  and  prudence.  Tuscany  prospered  under 
the  sway  of  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  Milan  and 
Mantua  were  mildly  governed  by  the  Austrian 
court;  and  Lombardy  rose  from  the  misery  to 
which  the  exactions  of  Spanish  viceroys  had  re- 
duced even  the  great  resources  of  that  rich  and 
fertile  province.  In  the  other  Italian  States  at 
least  no  change  had  taken  place  for  the  worse. 
Industry  everywhere  flourislied  under  the  pres- 
ence of  the  most  essential  of  all  blessings, — 
peace." — I.  Butt,  Hist,  of  Italy,  r.  1,  eh.  5. 

A.  D.  1792-1793.— Annexation  of  Savoy  and 
Nice  to  the  French  Republic— Sardinia  and  the 
Two  Sicilies  in  the  coalition  against  France. 
Sec  FiiANCE;  A.  D.  1792  (Skptk.mhkii— Dixkm- 
ber);  and  1793  (MAitcii— Septemheu). 

A.  D.  1794-1795. —  Passes  of  the  Maritime 
Alps  secured  by  the  French. — The  coalition 
abandoned  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. — 
French  successes  at  Loano.  Sec  Fk/ince: 
A.  I).  1794-1795  (Octoheu— May)  ;  and  1795 
(June — Decemuer). 

A.  D.  1796-1797. — French  invasion. —  Bona- 
parte's first  cami)aigns. — His  victories  and  his 
pillage. — Expulsion  of  the  Austrians. — French 
treaties  with  Genoa  and  Naples. — The  Cispa- 
dane  and  Cisalpine  Republics. — Surrender  of 
Papal   territories.  —  Peace    preliminaries    of 

Leoben.    See  France:   A.  D.   1796    (Afrii 

Octoijer),  and  (October);  and  1796-1797  (Oc- 
tober— April). 

A.  D.  i797(May— October).— Creation  of  the 
Ligurian  and  Cisalpine  Republics.  —  The 
Peace  of  Campo-Formio.  —  Lombardy  relin- 
quished by  Austria. — Venice  and  Venetian 
territory  made  over  to  her.  See  France  :  A.  D. 
1797  (May— October). 

A.  D.  1797-1798  (December— May).— French 
occupation  of  Rome. — Formation  of  the  Ro- 
man Republic. — Removal  of  the  Pope.  See 
Fu.^nce:  a.  D.  1797-1798  (Dece.mber—:\Iay). 

A.  D.  1798-1799.— Overthrow  of  the  Neapol- 
itan Kingdom. — Creation  of  the  Partheno- 
Eeian  Republic. — Relinquishment  of  Piedmont 
y  the  King  of  Sardinia.— French  reverses. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1798-1799  (August- Apuil). 

A.  D.  1799  (April  —  August).  —  Successful 
Austro-Russian  campaign. — Suwarrow's  vic- 
tories.— French  evacuation  of  Lombardy,  Pied- 
mont and  Naples.  See  France:  A.  D.  1799 
(April — September). 

A.  D.  1799  (August — December). — Austrian 
successes.— Expulsion  of  the  French.— Fall  of 
the  Parthenopeian  and  Roman  Republics. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1799  (August — December). 

A.  D.  1800.  —  Bonaparte's  Marengo  cam- 
paign. —  Northern    Italy    recovered    by    the 


French. — Siege  and  capture  of  Genoa  by  the 
Austrians.  See  France:  \.  D.  180(»-l8(tl 
(May— FicBRiARv). 

A.  D.  1800-1801  (June  — February). —  The 
king  of  Naples  spared  by  Napoleon.— Resto- 
ration of  Papal  authority  at  Rome.  Sec 
France:  A.  I).  IHOO-lHOl  (.Ii'ne— Fehruarv). 

A.  D.  1802.— Name  of  the  Cisalpine  Repub- 
lic changed  to  Italian  Republic. — Bonaparte 
president. — Annexation  of  part  of  Piedmont, 
with  Parma  and  Elba,  to  France.  See  Fuance  : 
A.   I).   1H()1-180;J,  and  1802  (August— Septk.m- 

BER). 

A.  D.  1805.— Transformation  of  the  Italian 
Republic  into  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. — Election 
and  coronation  of  Napoleon. — Annexation  of 
Genoa  to  France.  See  France:  A.  D.  1804- 
1805. 

A.  D.  1805.— Cession  of  Venetian  territory 
by  Austria  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  See  Uer- 
Many:  a.  D.  1805-1806. 

A.  D.  1805-1806.— Napoleon's  dethronement 
of  the  dynasty  of  Naples. — ^Joseph  Bonaparte 
made  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  See  Fran<;e  : 
A.  I).  1805-1806  (Dkcember— September). 

A.  D.  1807-1808.  —  Napoleon's  visit.  —  His 
arbitrary  changes  in  the  constitution. — His 
public  works. — His  despotism. — His  annexa- 
tion of  Tuscany  to  France,  and  seizure  of  the 
Papal  States.  See  France:  A.  D.  1807-1808 
(November — February). 

A.  D.  1808  (July).— The  crown  of  Naples 
resigned  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  (now  king  of 
Spain)  and  conferred  on  Joachim  Murat.  Sec 
Spain:  A.  D.  1808  (May— September). 

(Southern) :  A.  D.  1808-1809. — Beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Murat  at  Naples. — Expulsion  of 
the  English  from  Capri. — Insolence  of  Murat's 
soldiery. — Popular  discontent  and  hatred. — 
Rise  of  the  Carbonari. — Civil  war  in  Calabria. 
— "Joachim  Murat,  the  new  King  of  Naples,  an- 
nounced his  accession  to  the  nation  [.July,  1808]. 
'  The  august  Napoleon,'  he  said,  '  had  given  him 
the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies.  Gratitude  to 
the  donor,  and  a  desire  to  benefit  his  subjects, 
would  divide  his  heart. ' .  .  .  The  commencement 
of  Murat's  reign  was  felicitous;  the  English, 
however,  occupied  the  island  of  Capri,  wliich, 
being  placed  at  the  opening  of  the  gulf,  is  the 
key  of  the  bay  of  Naples.  Their  presence  stim- 
ulated all  who  were  averse  to  the  new  govfjrn- 
mcnt,  intimidated  its  adherents,  and  impeded 
the  freedom  of  navigation,  to  the  manifest  in- 
jury of  commerce;  besides,  it  was  considered 
disgraceful,  that  one  of  the  Napoleonides  should 
suffer  an  enemy  so  near,  and  that  enemy  the  Eng- 
lish, who  were  at  once  so  hated  and  so  despised. 
The  indolence  of  Joseph  had  patiently  suffered 
the  disgrace;  but  Joachim,  a  spirited  soldier, was 
indignant  at  it,  and  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
commence  his  reign  by  some  important  enter- 
prise. He  armed  therefore  against  Capri:  Sir 
Iludson  Lowe  was  there  in  garrison  with  two 
regiments  collected  from  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  which  were  called  the  Royal  Corsi- 
can  and  the  Royal  Maltese.  ...  A  body  of 
French  and  Neapolitans  were  sent  from  Naples 
and  Salerno,  under  the  <'ommand  of  General  La- 
marque,  to  reduce  the  island;  and  they  effected 
a  landing,  by  means  of  ladders  hung  to  the  rocks 
by  iron  hooks,  and  thus  possessed  themselves  of 
Anacarpi,  though  not  without  great  difflculty, 
as  the  English  resolutely  defended  themselves. 
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.  .  .  Tlio  siege  prf)c«'0(lp(l  but  plowly  —  Buoroiirs 
of  nun  iuid  iinnnnnitiDn  rcacliofl  the  bcHiogcil 
from  Sicily;  l;\it  fortune  fiivoiired  the  enemy,  an 
nn  lulverse  wind  drove  tlie  Engiisli  out  to  sen. 
Tin-  King,  wlio  siijierintended  tlie  opcnitions 
fn)in  tlu!  shore  of  Miissu,  having  waited  at  tlie 
lioint^if  Canipanella,  sei/.ing  tin;  propitious  mo- 
ment, sent  f.esli  8(|undron8  in  aid  of  I^amarcnic, 
and  tlie  English,  being  already  broken,  and  the 
fort.s  dismantled,  now  yielded  to  the  conqueror. 
The  Neapolitans  were  highly  gratified  by  the 
ae(|uisition  of  ("apri,  and  from  that  event  augured 
well  of  the  new  govt^rninent.  The  kingdom  of 
Nai>leH  contained  three  classes  of  people  —  barons. 
re|)ul)licans,  and  populace.  The  burons  willingly 
joined  the  party  of  the  new  king,  because  they 
were  pleased  by  the  honours  granted  to  them, 
aiul  tliey  were  not  without  hopes  of  recovering 
their  ancient  privileges,  or  at  least  of  acquiring 
new  ones.  .  .  .  The  republicans  were,  on  the 
contrary,  inimical  to  Joachim,  not  because  he 
was  a  king,  for  they  easily  accommodated  tliem- 
selves  to  royalty;  but  because  his  conduct  In 
Tu.scany,  where  ho  had  driven  them  forth  or 
bound  them  in  chains  like  malefactors,  had  rcn- 
dere(f  liim  personally  obno.xious  to  them.  They 
were  moreover  disgusted  liy  his  incredible  vanity, 
which  led  him  to  court  and  caress  witli  the  most 
zealous  adulation  every  liearcr  of  a  feudal  title. 
.  .  .  The  populace,  who  cared  no  more  for  Joa- 
chim than  they  had  done  for  Joseph,  would 
easily  have  contented  themselves  with  the  new 
government,  if  it  bad  protected  them  from  the 
oppressions  of  the  barons,  and  had  procured  for 
them  quiet  and  abundance.  But  Joachim,  wholly 
intent  on  courting  the  nobles,  neglected  the 
people,  who,  oppressed  by  the  barons  and  sol- 
dier\'*  became  alienated  from  him.  .  .  .  The 
spirit  of  discontent  was  further  increased  by  his 
Introduction  of  the  conscription  laws  of  France. 
.  .  .  Joachim,  a  soldier  himself,  permitted  every 
thing  to  his  soldiery ;  and  an  insupportable  mili- 
tary license  was  the  result.  Hence,  also,  they  be- 
came the  sole  support  of  his  power,  and  it  took 
no  root  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  The  in- 
solence of  the  troops  continually  augmented:  not 
only  every  desire,  but  every  caprice  of  the  head 
of  a  regiment,  nay,  even  of  the  inferior  officers, 
•was  to  be  complied  with,  as  if  they  were  the 
laws  of  the  realm ;  and  whosoever  even  lamented 
his  subjection  to  their  will  was  ill-treated  and 
incurred  some  risk  of  being  declared  an  enemy 
to  the  King.  .  .  .  The  discontents  produped  by 
the  enormities  committed  by  the  troops  of  Murat 
gave  hopes  to  the  court  of  Palermo  that  its  for- 
tunes might  be  re-established  in  the  kingdom 
beyond  the  Faro.  Meanwhile,  tiie  civil  war 
raged  in  Calabria;  nor  were  the  Abruzzi  tran- 
quil. In  these  disturbances  there  were  various 
factions  in  arms,  and  various  objects  were  pur- 
sued :  some  of  those  who  fought  against  Joachim, 
and  liad  fought  against  Joseph,  were  adherents 
of  Ferdinand, — others  were  the  partisans  of  a 
republican  constitution.  .  .  .  The  sect  of  the 
Carl)onari  arose  at  this  period." — C.  Botta,  Italy 
during  the  Consulate  and  Empire  of  Napoleon,  eh. 
5. — "The  most  famous,  the  most  widely  dis- 
seminated, and  the  most  jHiwerful  of  all  tlie 
secret  societies  which  sprang  up  in  Italy  was 
that  of  the  Carbonari,  or  Charcoal-makers.  .  .  . 
The  Carbonari  first  began  to  attract  attention  in 
tlie  Kingdom  of  Naples  about  the  yearlflOa.  A 
Genoese    named    Maghella,   who    burned   with 


liatrcd  of  the  French,  is  said  to  have  initiated 
several  Neapolitans  into  a  secret  onicr  whoso 
nurpose  it  was  to  goad  their  countrymen  into  re- 
bellion. They  quitted  Naples,  where  Alurat's 
vigilant  policy  kei>t  too  strict  a  watch  on  con- 
spirators, an«l  retired  to  the  Abruzzi,  where  in 
order  to  diwirm  BUH]>ieion  tliey  pretended  to  lie 
engaged  in  charcoal-burning.  As  their  numljers 
increased,  agents  were  sent  to  establish  lodges  in 
the  principal  towns.  The  Bourbon  king,  shut  up 
in  Sicily,  soon  heard  of  them,  and  as  he  had  not 
hesitatecl  at  letting  loose  with  English  aid  galley- 
prisoners,  or  at  encouraging  brigands,  to  liarass 
Murat,  so  he  eagerly  connived  with  these  con- 
spirators in  the  liope  of  recovering  his  throne. 
Murat,  having  striven  for  several  years  to  sup- 
press the  Carbonari,  at  last,  when  ho  found  his 
power  sli|)ping  from  him,  reversed  his  policy 
towards  tliem,  and  strove  to  conciliate  them. 
But  it  was  too  late:  neither  he  nor  they  could 
prevent  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  under  tiio 
jirotection  of  Austria.  The  sectaries  who  had 
hitlierto  foolishly  expected  that,  if  the  French 
could  be  expelled,  Ferdinand  would  grant  them 
a  Liberal  government,  were  soon  cured  of  their 
delusion,  and  they  now  plotted  against  him  aa 
sedulously  as  they  had  plotted  against  his  prede- 
cessor. Tlieir  membership  increased  t">  myriads ; 
their  lodges,  starting  up  in  every  village  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  had  relations  witli  branch- 
societies  in  all  parts  of  the  Peninsula:  to  the 
an.xious  ears  of  European  despots  the  name  Car- 
bonaro  soon  meant  all  that  was  lawless  and 
terrible;  it  meant  anarchy,  chaos,  assassination. 
But  wlicn  we  read  the  catechism,  or  confession 
of  faith,  of  the  Carbonari  we  are  surprised  by 
the  reasonableness  of  their  aims  and  tenets.  The 
duties  of  the  individual  Carbonaro  were,  '  to  ren- 
der to  the  Almigiity  the  worship  due  to  Ilim ;  to 
serve  the  fatlierland  with  zeal;  to  reverence 
religion  and  laws;  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of 
nature  and  f riendsliip ;  to  be  faitlif  ul  to  promises ; 
to  observe  silence,  discretion,  and  charity;  t« 
cause  harmony  and  good  morals  to  prevail;  to 
conquer  the  passions  and  submit  the  will ;  and 
to  abhor  the  seven  deadly  sins.'  The  scope  of 
the  Society  was  to  disseminate  instruction ;  to 
unite  tlie  different  classes  of  society  under  the 
bond  of  love ;  to  impress  a  national  character  on 
the  people,  and  to  interest  them  in  the  preserva- 
tion and  defense  of  the  fatherland  and  of  religion ; 
to  destroy  by  moral  culture  the  source  of  crimes 
due  to  the  general  depravity  of  mankind ;  to  pro- 
tect the  weak  and  to  raise  up  the  unfortunate. 
...  It  went  still  farther  and  asserted  the  un- 
Catholic  doctrine  of  liberty  of  conscience:  'to 
every  Carbonaro,'  so  reads  one  of  its  articles, 
'belongs  the  natural  and  unalterable  right  to 
worship  the  Almighty  according  to  his  own  in- 
tuition and  understanding.'  We  must  not  be 
misled,  however,  by  these  enlightened  profes- 
sions, into  a  wrong  notion  of  the  real  purposes 
of  Carbonarism.  Politics,  in  spite  of  a  rule  for- 
bidding political  discussion,  were  the  main  busi- 
ness, and  ethics  but  the  incidental  concern  of  the 
conspirators.  They  organized  their  Order  under 
republican  forms  as  if  to  prefigure  the  ideal  to- 
wards which  they  aspired.  The  Republic  was 
subdivided  into  provinces,  each  of  which  was 
controlled  by  a  grand  lodge,  that  of  Salerno  be- 
ing the  '  parent.  There  were  also  four  'Tribes,' 
each  having  a  council  and  holding  an  annual 
diet.     Each  tribe  had  a  Senate,  which  advised  a 
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House  of  Upprcsontndvog,  aud  this  framed  the 
laws  which  w  nm^''.striiry  executed.  Tlierc  were 
courts  of  the  first  instiinee,  of  appi-al,  niid  of  ces- 
sation, and  uo  (Jarhonaro  niigiit  iirinj;  suit  in  tlie 
civil  courts  against  a  fellow  member,  unless  he 
had  first  faihsd  to  get  redress  in  one  of  these. 
,  .  .  The  Carbonari  borrowed  some  of  their  rites 
from  the  Freemasons,  with  whom  indeed  they 
were  commonly  reported  to  be  in  8>ieh  close  re- 
lations that  Freemasons  who  joined  the  '  Car- 
bonic Republic'  were  spared  the  formality  of 
Initiation;  other  parts  of  their  ceremonial  thev 
copied  from  the  New  Testament,  with  such  acl- 
ditions  as  the  special  objects  of  the  order  called 
for."— W.  R.  Thayer,  T/ie  Dawn  of  Italian  Inde- 
pendence, hk.  2,  eh.  4  (v.  1). 

Also  in:  P.  Colletta,  Hist,  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  bk.  7  (r.  2). — T,  Frost,   Secret  S)cieties  o.' 
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the  European  lievolution,  v.  \,  ch.  5. — Ge 
Bunburv,  The  Great  War  with  France,  p.  343,  and 
after.— The  Chevalier  O'Clery,  Hist,  of  the  Italian 
Ite\\,ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1809  (April — May). — Renewed  war  of 
Austria  with  France. — Austrian  advance  and 
retreat.  See  Geumany:  A.  D.  1809  (.Ianuaky 
—Jink). 

A.  D.  1809  (May —July). — Annexation  of  the 
Papal  States  to  the  French  Empire. — Removal 
of  the  Pope  to  Savona. — Rome  declared  to  be 
«  free  and  imperial  city.  See  Papacy:  A.  I). 
1808-1814. 

A.  D.  1 812. — Removal  of  the  captive  Pope 
to  Fontainebleau.  See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1808- 
1814. 

A.  D.  1812.—  Participation  in  Napoleon's 
disastrous  Russian  campaign.  See  Russia: 
A.  I).  1812  (.June— Septembek),  and  after. 

A.  D.  X813.—  Participation  in  the  war  in 
Germany.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1813  (April — 
May). 

A.  D.  1814.— Desertion  of  Napoleon  by 
Murat. — His  treaty  with  the  Allies. — Expul- 
sion of  the  French  from  the  Peninsula. — Mumt, 
king  of  Naples,  "  foreseeing  the  downfall  of  the 
Emperor,  had  attempted  to  procure  from  Napo- 
leon, as  the  price  of  his  fidelity,  the  union  under 
his  own  sceptre  of  all  Italy  south  of  the  Po ;  but, 
failing  in  this,  he  prepared  to  abandon  the  cau.se 
of  his  benefactor.  On  the  11th  January,  1814,  he 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Allies,  by  which  he 
was  guaranteed  possession  of  Naples;  and  forth- 
with advancing  on  Rome  with  20,000  men,  occu- 
pied the  second  city  in  his  brother-in-law's  em- 
pire (Jan.  19);  having  previously  published  a 
flaming  proclamation,  in  wliich  the  perfidy  and 
violence  of  the  imperial  government  were  de- 
nounced in  terms  which  came  strangely  from  a 
chief  of  the  Revolution.  ...  At  the  end  of 
December,  1813,  Eugene  had  withdrawn  to  the 
Adige  with  36,000  men,  before  Bellegarde  and 
50,000  Austrians;  and  he  was  already  taking 
measures  for  a  further  retreat,  when  the  procla- 
mation of  Murat,  and  his  hostile  advance,  ren- 
dered such  a  movement  inevitable.  He  had 
accordingly  fallen  back  to  the'  Mincio,  when, 
finding  himself  threatened  on  the  flank  by  a 
British  expedition  from  Sicih  under  Lord  AVil- 
liam  Bentinck,  he  determineu  on  again  advanc- 
ing against  Bellegarde,  so  as  to  rid  himself  of 
one  enemy  before  he  encountered  another. 
The  two  armies,  however,  thus  mutually  acting 
on  the  offensive,  passed  each  other,  and  an  irreg- 
ular action  at  last  ensued  on  the  Mincio  (Feb.  8), 


In  which  the  advantage  was  rather  with  the 
French,  who  made  L.VM)  pristmers,  and  drove 
Hi'lleganlc  shortly  after  over  the  Mincio,  about 
11,000  being  killed  and  wounded  on  each  side. 
But,  in  other  (jiiarterH,  affairs  were  going  rapidly 
to  wreck.  Verona  surrendered  to  the  Austrians 
on  the  14th,  and  Aneona  to  Murat  on  the  10th; 
and  the  desertion  of  the  Italians,  uiu-ijual  to  the 
fatigues  of  a  winter  campaign,  was  so  great  that 
the  Viceroy  was  compelled  to  fall  back  to  the  Po. 
Fouche,  meanwhile,  as  governor  of  Rome,  Had 
concluded  a  convention  (Feb.  20)  with  the  Nea- 
politan generals  for  the  evacuation  of  Pi.sa,  Leg- 
horn, Florence,  and  other  giirri.sonsof  the  French 
empire  In  Italy.  A  proclamation,  liowever,  by 
the  hereditary  prince  of  Sicily,  who  had  accom- 
panied Bentinck  from  Sicily,  gave  Murat  such 
umbrage  that  he  separated  his  troops  from  the 
British,  and  commenced  operations,  with  little 
success,  against  Eugene  on  tlie  Po,  in  which  tho 
remainder  of  March  i)a8.sed  away.  Bentinck, 
liaving  at  length  received  reinforcements  from 
Catalonia,  moved  forward  with  12,000  men,  and 
occupied  Spezia  on  the  29th  of  March,  and,  driv- 
ing the  French  (April  8)  from  their  position  at 
Sestri,  forced  his  way  through  the  mountains, 
and  appeared  on  the  10th  in  front  of  Genoa.  On 
the  17lh  the  forts  and  positions  1;  ''ore  the  city 
were  stormed;  and  the  garrison,  seeing  i)repa- 
ratious  made  for  a  bombardment,  capitulated 
on  the  18th,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to 
march  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  Murat  had 
by  this  time  recommenced  vigorous  operations, 
and  after  driving  the  French  (April  13)  from  tlie 
Taro,  had  forced  the  passage  of  the  Stura;  but 
the  news  of  Napoleon's  fall  put  an  end  to  hostili- 
ties. By  a  convention  with  the  Austrians,  Ven- 
ice, Palma-Nuova,  and  the  other  fortresses  still 
lield  by  the  French,  were  surrendered ;  the  whole 
of  Lombardy  was  occupied  by  the  Germans; 
and  in  the  first  week  of  May  the  French  troops 
finally  repassed  the  Alps." — Epitome  of  Alison's 
Hint,  of  Europe,  sect.  775.  rtwrf  807-808. 

A.  D.  1814-1815.- Return  of  the  Despots.— 
Restoration  of  Austrian  tyranny  in  the  North. 
— The  Pope  in  Rome  again. — "With  little  re- 
sistance. Northern  Italy  was  taken  from  the 
French.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  had  Murat  and 
Beauharnais  joined  their  forces,  they  might  have 
long  held  the  Austrians  in  check,  perhaps  even 
have  made  a  descent  on  Vienna ;  and  although 
this  might  not  have  hindered  the  ultimate  over- 
throw of  Napoleon,  yet  it  must  have  compelled 
the  Allies,  at  the  day  of  settlement,  to  respect  the 
wishes  of  the  Italians.  But  disunited,  and  de- 
luded into  the  belief  that  thej'  were  partners  in  a 
war  of  liberation,  the  Italians  woke  up  to  find, 
that  they  had  escaped  from  the  talons  of  the* 
French  eagle,  only  to  be  caught  in  the  clutch  of 
the  two-headed  monstrosity  of  Austria.  They 
were  to  be  used,  in  the  language  of  Joseph  De 
Maistre,  like  coins,  wherewith  the  Allies  paid 
their  debts.  This  was  plain  enough  when  the 
people  of  the  just-destroyed  Kingdom  of  Italy 
prepared  to  choose  a  ruler  for  themselves:  one 
party  favored  Beauharnais,  another  wished  an 
Austrian  prince,  a  tliird  an  Italian,  but  all  agreed 
in  demanding  independence.  Austria  quickly 
informed  them  that  tl-ey  were  her  subjects,  and 
that  their  affairs  would  be  decided  at  Vienna. 
Thus,  almost  without  striking  a  blow,  and  with- 
out a  suspicion  of  the  lot  awaiting  them,  the 
Northern  Italians  fell  back  under  the  domination 
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of  AiiRtrin.  Tn  tlir  sprinj?  nnd  early  mimmir  of 
IHM  the  exiled  priiieeiiiiKM  retiirneil;  Victor 
KiiiitMiiel  I.  from  liiH  Hiiviiti;*!  refii>;e  in  Siirdiiijii 
to  Turin;  Kerdinund  III.  from  VVl\rzlnirfr  to 
Florence;  I'inn  VII.  from  lii.s  conllnement  at 
Fontaincblcau  and  Savona  to  Home  [see  I'ai'acy: 
A.  I).  1H(»H-1H14J;  KranciH  IV.  to  Modcna.  Otlier 
aspirants  anxioiiwly  waited  for  tlu!  Con^rcHs  of 
Vienna  to  bestow  npoii  tliem  the  remaining 
provinces.  The  C'onjrress  .  .  .  dragged  on  into 
the  spring  of  the  following  year.  ...  In  Lom- 
bardy  and  Venetia,  Metternich  Sdon  organized  a 
thorougidy  Austrian  administration.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  two  provinces  was  separat*-,  that 
of  Lonibardv  being  centred  at  Milan,  that  of 
Venetia  at  Vcmice;  but  over  all  was  place(l  an 
Austrian  archduke  as  Viceroy.  Each  district 
had  its  civil  and  militjiry  tribunals,  but  the  men 
who  composed  these  being  appoinf«'e8  of  the  vice- 
roy or  his  deputies,  heir  subservience  could 
usually  be  reckonea  upon.  The  trials  were 
Bccret,  a  provision  which,  cspecialUr  in  political 

Siases,  made  convictions  easy.  .  .  .  Feudal  prlvi- 
eges,  w'.iich  had  been  abolished  by  the  French, 
could  be  recovered  by  doing  homage  to  the  Em- 
peror and  by  paying  specific  taxes.  In  some 
Ti'spects  there  was  an  impro""ment  in  the  gen- 
eral administration,  but  in  otli'^rs  the  deteriora- 
tion was  manifest.  .  .  .  Art,  science,  and  litera- 
ture were  patronized,  and  they  throve  as  potted 
I)lants  thrive  under  the  care  of  a  gardener  who 
cuts  o(T  every  new  shoot  at  a  certain  height. 
.  .  .  W«  ma^  liken  the  peoiile  of  the  Austro- 
Itnlian  provinces  to  those  Florentine  revelers 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  plague,  tried  to  drive 
away  their  terror  by  telling  each  other  the  merry 
stories  reported  by  Boccaccio.  The  plague 
which  penetrated  every  corner  of  Lombardy  and 
Venetia  was  the  Austrian  police.  Stealth^',  but 
sure,  its  unseen  presence  was  dreaded  in  palace 
and  hovel,  in  church,  tribunal,  and  closet.  .  .  . 
Every  police-offlce  was  crammed  with  records 
of  the  daily  habits  of  each  citizen,  of  his  visitors, 
liis  relatives,  his  casual  conversations, —  even  his 
style  of  dress  and  diet  were  set  down.  .  .  .  Such 
was  the  Metternichian  system  of  police  and 
espionage  that  counteracted  every  mild  law  and 
every  attempt  to  lessen  the  repugnance  of  the 
Italians.  They  were  not  to  be  deceived  by  blan- 
dishments: Lombardy  was  a  prison,  Venetia 
Wiis  a  prison,  and  they  were  all  captives,  al- 
though they  seemed  to  move  about  unshackled 
to  their  work  or  pleasure." — W.  R.  Thayer, 
TIte  Dawn  of  Italian  Independence,  hk.  2,  eh. 
2  (t).  1).— See,  also,  Vienna,  The  Conouess 
OK;  Austria:  A.  D.  1815-184G;  and  Holy 
,  Alliance. 

(Southern):  A.  D.  1815.— Murat's  attempt 
to  head  a  national  movement. — His  failure, 
downfall  and  death. — Restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons at  Naples. — "  Wild  as  was  the  attempt  in 
which,  after  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  the 
King  of  Naples  lost  his  crown,  we  must  yet 
judge  of  it  both  by  his  own  character  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  ...  In 
the  autumn  of  1813  communications  took  place 
at  Milan  between  Murat  and  the  leaders  of  the 
secret  societies  which  -were  then  attempting  to 
organise  Italian  patriotism  in  arms.  In  1814, 
•when  the  restoration  of  Austrian  rule  in  Lom- 
bardy so  cruelly  disappointed  the  national  hopes, 
these  communications  were  renewed.  The  King 
of  Naples  was  assured  that  he  needed  but  to 


raise  the  standard  of  Italian  independence  to 
rally  round  him  thousands  and  tensof  tiiousands 
of  volunteers.  .  .  .  These  calculatio  is  .  .  .  were 
readily  adopted  by  tlie  rash  and  vain-glorious 
monarch  to  whom  they  were  preiented.  .  .  . 
His  proud  spirit  chafed  and  fretted  ui dcr  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  turned  upoi  Napoleon, 
and  the  mortification  of  (inding  hua.'i If  desertecl 
by  those  in  reliance  upo;i  whostf  faith  this  sacri- 
fice had  been  made.  The  events  in  F'rance  had 
taken  him  by  surprise.  In  joining  the  alliance 
against  Napoleon  he  had  not  calculated  on  the 
deposition  of  the  emperor,  still  less  had  ho 
ilreamed  of  the  destruction  (tf  the  empire.  .  .  . 
He  bitterly  reproached  his  own  condud  for  hav- 
ing lent  himself  to  such  results.  .  .  .  When  his 
mind  was  agitated  with  these  mingled  feelings, 
the  intelligence  reached  him  that  Napoleon  had 
aetuallv  left  Elba,  on  that  enterprise  in  which 
he  staKcd  everything  upon  regaining  the  im- 
perial throne  of  France.  It  came  to  him  direct 
from  Napoleon.  ...  He  foresaw  that  the  armies 
of  the  allied  powers  would  be  engaged  in  a 
gigantic  struggle  with  the  efforts  which  Na- 
poleon would  be  sure  to  make.  Under  such 
circumstances,  he  fancied  Italy  an  easy  conquest; 
once  master  of  this  he  became  a  power  with 
whom,  in  the  conflict  of  nations,  any  of  the  con- 
tending parties  could  only  be  too  happy  to  treat. 
He  determined  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
Italian  nationality,  and  strike  one  daring  blow 
for  the  chieftainship  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  His 
ministers,  his  friends,  the  French  generals,  even 
his  queen,  Napoleon's  sister,  dissuaded  him  from 
such  a  course.  .  .  .  But  with  an  obstinacy  by 
which  the  vacillating  appear  sometinjcs  to  at- 
tempt to  atone  for  habitual  indecision,  he  per- 
severed in  spite  of  all  advice.  .  .  .  lie  issued  a 
proclamation  and  ordered  his  troops  to  cross  the 
rapal  frontier.  .  .  .  The  Pope  appointed  a  re- 
gency and  retired,  accompanied  by  most  of  the 
cardinals,  to  Florence.  .  .  .  On  the  30th  of 
March  his  [Murat's]  troops  attacked  the  Austrian 
forces  at  Cesena.  The  Germans  were  driven, 
without  offering  much  resistance,  from  the  town. 
On  the  evening  of  that  day  he  issued  from  Rim- 
ini his  proclamation  to  the  lUilian  people,  which 
was  against  Austria  a  declaration  of  war.  .  .  . 
A  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Austria  im- 
mediately followed.  .  .  .  The  whole  of  the  Ital- 
ian army  of  Austria  was  ordered  at  once  to  march 
upon  Naples;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
Ferdinand,  by  which  Austria  engaged  to  use  all 
her  endeavours  to  recover  for  him  his  Neapoli- 
tan dominions.  .  .  .  The  army  which  Murat  led 
northward,  instead  of  numbering  80,000  as  he 
represented  in  his  proclamation,  certiunly  never 
exceeded  34,000.  .  .  .  Nearly  60,000  Austrians 
defended  the  banks  of  the  Po.  ...  On  the  10th 
of  April,  the  troops  of  Murat,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Pepe,  were  driven  back  by  the 
Austrians,  who  now  in  their  turn  advanced. 
...  A  retreat  to  the  frontiers  of  Naples  was 
unanimously  resolved  on.  This  retreat  was  one 
that  had  all  the  disasters  without  any  of  the  re- 
deeming glories  of  war.  ...  At  last,  as  they 
approached  the  confines  of  the  Neapolitan  king- 
dom, an  engagement  which  took  place  between 
Macerata  and  Tolentino,  on  the  4th  of  May, 
ended  in  a  total  and  ignominious  rout.  ...  At 
Macerata  most  of  the  troops  broke  up  into  a  dis- 
organised rabble,  and  with  difficulty  Murat  led 
to  Capua  a  small  remnant  of  an  army,  that  could 
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imnlly  l)e  itnltl  to  1)e  dnffntcMl,  bfoimsii  they  wi-n) 
worsted  witliout  unyllilii>(  tlml  di'wrvcH  to  be 
niUod  a  tl^ht.  From  ("iipuii,  on  tlic  12tli  of 
Miiy,  tlie  king  sent  to  NiipleH  ii  proclunmlion 
griinllnf?  ii  free  constitution.  To  conceal  tiic 
liict  timt  tliiH  was  wrung  from  iiini  only  in  (iis- 
trcss,  lie  resorted  to  tiie  iiiiHer.i  Oe  HuMerfuge  of 
nntu-diitingit  from  Rimini,  on  t  leliOtli  of  Miirdi." 
On  the  evening  of  the  18tli  of  iMiiy,  Muriit  en- 
tered Naples  (juietly  on  foot,  luid  Imd  his  Inst 
interview  with  his  (jueen  and  children.  A  Brit- 
ish squadron  was  already  in  tlie  harbor.  The 
next  night  he  slipped  away  to  the  island  of 
Ischia,  and  thence  to  Frejus,  v^hile  tiueen  Caro- 
line remained  to  discharge  the  last  duties  of 
sovereignty.  On  the  'iOtli  Naples  was  surn^n- 
dered  to  the  Au8trian.s,  and  the  ex-cjueen  took 
refuge  on  an  Engllsli  vessel  to  escape  from  a 
threatening  mob  of  th«!  lazzaroid.  She  was  con- 
veyed to  Trieste,  where  the  Austrian  emperor 
had  offered  lier  an  asvlum.  The  restored  Bour- 
bon king,  Ferdinancf,  made  his  entry  into  the 
capital  on  the  17th  of  June.  Meantime,  Murat, 
in  France,  had  offered  his  services  to  Nanoleon 
and  they  had  been  declined.  After  Waterloo,  he 
escaped  to  Corsica,  wlicnce,  in  the  following 
October,  he  made  a  foolhardy  attempt  to  n^covcr 
his  kingilom,  landing  with  a  few  followers  at 
Pizzo,  on  the  Neapolitan  coast,  expeetin  ■  a 
rising  of  the  people  to  welcome  his  return.  L.it 
the  rising  that  occurred  was  hostile  instead  of 
friendly.  The  party  was  quickly  overpowered, 
Murat  taken  prisoner  and  delivered  to  Ferdi- 
nand's officers.  He  was  summarily  tried  by 
court  martial  and  shot,  October  13,  1815. —  I. 
Butt,  Hid.  of  Italy,  v.  2,  c?.  10-U. 

Also  in  :  P.  Colletta,   Jfkt.  of  Naples,  hk,  7, 
ch.  5,  and  bk.  8,  eh.  1  (v.  2). 

A.  D.  1820-1821. —  Revolutionary  insurrec- 
tions in  Naples  and  Sicihr.  —  Perjury  and  du- 
Elicity  of  the  king. — The  revolt  crushed 
y  Austrian  troops.  —  Abortive  insurrection 
in  Piedmont.  —  Its  end  at  Novara.  —  Abdica- 
tion of  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  —  Accession  of 
Charles  Felix. — "In  the  last  days  of  February, 
1820,  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Spain.  The  ob- 
ject of  its  leaders  was  to  restore  the  Constitution 
of  1812,  which  had  been  suppressed  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne.  .  .  .  The 
Revolution  proved  successful,  and  for  a  short 
time  the  Spaniards  obtained  possession  of  a  dem- 
ocratic Constitution.  Their  success  stirred  up  the 
ardour  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  two  Sicilies,  and  before  many  weeks  were 
over  a  revolutionary  movement  occurred  at 
Naples.  The  insurrection  originated  with  the 
army  under  the  command  of  General  Pepe,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  movement  was  not 
directed  against  the  reigning  dynasty,  and  was 
not,  even  nominally,  associated  with  any  demand 
for  national  unity.  All  the  insurgents  asked 
for  was  the  establishment  of  a  Constitution  simi- 
lar to  that  then  existing  in  Spain.  After  a  very 
brief  and  feeble  resistance,  the  King  yielded  to 
the  demands  of  the  military  conspirators,  who 
were  strongly  supported  by  popular  feeling. 
On  the  1st  of  October,  a  Parliament  ol  the  Nca- 
politim  kingdom  was  opened  by  His  Majesty 
Francis  the  First,  who  then  and  there  took  a 
solemn  oath  to  observe  the  Constitution,  and 
even  went  out  of  his  way  to  profess  his  profound 
attachment  for  the  principles  on  which  the  new 
Government  was  based.     General    Pepe  there- 


upon n'si^ned  the  Dictiitonthip  lit;  hiui  assumed, 
and  constitutional  liberty  was  (le'iiicd  to  have 
IxTti  tlnnlly  CHtabllshed  in  Houtiu-rn  Italy  by  a 
bloodless  revolution.  The  rising  on  the  main- 
land was  followed  after  a  brie?  interval  by  a 
jxipular  insurrection  in  Sicily.  The  main  object, 
however,  of  the  Sicilian  Constilutionali.sts  was 
to  bring  about  a  legislative  separation  between 
the  island  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  proper. 
.  .  .  Tl»e  Sicilian  Insurrection  afforded  Fraud.') 
I.  the  pretext  iie  had  looked  for,  from  the  com- 
mencement, for  overthrowing  the  Constitution 
to  which  lie  had  personally  plighted  his  faith. 
The  Allied  Sovereigns  took  alarm  at  the  out- 
break of  the  r(!Volutioimry  spirit  in  Sicily,  and  a 
('oiigress  of  (he  Great  Powers  was  c-onvoked  at 
Laibach  [see  Vkiiona,  Tiik  Conouksh  ok]  to  con- 
sider what  step.)  nMiuired  to  be  taken  for  the  pro- 
tection of  social  order  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
...  By  the  Neapolitan  Constitution  the  Sov- 
ereign was  not  at  lll)erty  to  leave  the  kingthmi 
without  the  consent  of  the  I'arllamciil.  This 
consent  was  only  given,  after  much  hesitation, 
in  reliance  upon  the  reiterated  assurances  of  the 
King,  both  publicly  and  privately,  that  his  one 
object  in  attending  the  Congress  was  to  avert,  if 
possible,  a  foreign  intervention.  His  Majesty 
also  pledged  himself  most  solemnly  not  to  sanc- 
tion any  change  in  the  Constitution  to  which  he 
had  sworn  allegiance,  and  .  .  .  he  promised  fur- 
tli(!r  that  he  would  not  \w  a  party  to  any  reprisals 
being  intlicted  upon  his  subjects  for  the  part  they 
might  have  taken  in  the  establishment  of  Con- 
stitutional liberty.  As8(M)n,  however,  as  Francis 
the  First  hud  arrived  nt  Laibach,  he  yielded 
without  a  protest  to  the  alleged  necessity  for  a 
foreign  occupation  of  his  kingdom,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  putting  down  the  Constitution. 
Without  any  delay  being  given,  the  Austrian 
regiments  crossed  the  frontier,  preceded  by  a 
manifesto  from  the  King,  calling  upon  his  faith- 
ful subjects  to  receive  the  army  of  occupation 
not  as  enemies,  but  as  friends.  .  .  .  The  national 
troops,  under  General  Pepe,  were  defeated  with 
ea.se  by  the  Austrians,  who  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  effected,  almost  without  opposition, 
the  military  occupation  of  the  whole  kingdom 
[February  —  March,  1821].  Forthwith  reprisals 
commenced  in  grim  earnest.  On  the  plea  that 
the  resistance  offered  by  the  Constitutionalists  to 
the  invading  army  constituted  an  act  of  high 
treason,  the  King  declared  himself  absolved  from 
all  promises  he  had  given  previously  to  his  de- 
parture. A  reign  of  terror  was  set  on  foG*  .  .  . 
Signor  Botta  thus  sums  up  the  net  resuU  of  the 

gunishments  inflicted  after  the  return  of  the 
:ing  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces  alone.  '  About 
a  thousand  persons  were  condemned  to  death, 
imprisoned,  or  exiled.  Infinitely  greater  was  the 
number  of  ottlcers  and  officials  who  were  de- 
prived of  their  posts  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Investigation.'  .  .  .  The  establishment  of  Con- 
stitutional Government  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  the  resolution  adopted  at  the 
instigation  of  Austria,  by  the  Congress  of  Lai- 
bach, to  suppress  the  Neapolitan  Constitution 
by  armed  force,  produced  a  profound  effect 
throughout  Italy,  and  especially  in  Sardinia. 
The  fact  that  internal  reforms  were  incompatible 
with  the  ascendency  of  Austria  in  the  Peninsula 
was  brought  home  to  the  popular  mind,  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Italy,  the  desire 
for   civil    lilxjrty   became    identified    with    the 
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nationnl  aversion  to  foreign  rule.  In  Piedmont 
there  was  a  powerful  Constitutional  party,  coni- 
l)ose(l  fliietly  of  professional  men,  and  a  strong 
military  caste,  aristocratic  by  birtli  and  convic- 
tion, but  opposed  on  national  grounds  to  the 
domination  of  Austria  over  Italy.  These  two 
parties  coalesced  for  a  time  upon  the  common 
j)latform  of  Constitutional  Reform  and  war  with 
Austria;  and  the  result  was  the  abortive  rising 
of  1821.  The  insurrection,  however,  though  di- 
rected against  the  established  Government,  had 
about  it  nothing  of  an  anti-dynastic,  or  even  of 
a  revolutionary  character.  On  the  contrary,  the 
leaders  of  the  revolt  professed,  and  probably 
with  sincerity,  that  they  wt  irrying  out  the 
true  wishes  of  their  Sovereigu  "heir  theory 
was,  tliat  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  v,\^  only  com- 
pelled to  adhere  to  the  Holy  Alliance  by  con- 
siderations of  foreign  policy,  and  that,  if  his 
hands  were  forced,  he  would  welcome  any  op- 
portunity of  severing  himself  from  all  complici- 
ty with  Austria.  Acting  c^  this  belief,  they 
determined  to  proclaim  tlie  Constitution  by  a  sort 
of  coup  d'  etat,  and  then,  after  having  declared 
war  on  Austria,  to  invade  Lombardy,  and  thus 
create  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  liTeapolitans. 
Tt  is  certain  that  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  gave  no 
simction  to,  and  was  not  even  cognisant  of,  this 
mad  enterprise.  .  .  .  The  troubles  and  calamities 
of  his  early  life  had  exhausted  his  energy ;  and 
his  one  desire  was  to  live  at  peace  at  home  and 
abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that 
Charles  Albert  [Prince  of  Savoy-Carignan,  heir 
presumptive  to  the  throne  of  Sardinia^  was  in 
communication  with  the  leaders  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, though  how  far  he  was  privy  to  their 
actual  designs  has  never  yet  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained. The  insurrection  broke  out  just  about 
the  time  when  the  Austrian  trjps  were  ap- 
proaching the  Neapolitan  frontiers.  .  .  .  The 
insurrection  gained  head  rapidly,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  Alexandria  was  followed  by  the  garri- 
son of  Turin.  Pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  and  he  was  led  to 
believe  that  the  only  means  of  averting  civil  war 
was  to  grant  the  Constitution.  The  pressure, 
however,  overshot  its  mark.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  King  felt  that  he  could  not  possibly  with- 
stand the  demand  for  a  Constitution  at  the  cost 
of  having  to  order  the  regiments  which  had  re- 
mained loyal  to  tiro  upon  the  insurgents.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  grant- 
ing the  Constitution  without  the  sanction  of  his 
brother  and  [immediate]  heir.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  escape  from  this  dilemma,  his  Majesty 
alxlicated  saddenly  in  favour  of  Charles  Felix  [his 
brother].  As,  however,  the  new  Sovereign  hap- 
pened to  be  residing  at  Modena,  at  the  Court  of 
his  brother-in-law,  the  Prince  of  Savoy-Cariguau 
was  appointed  llegent  until  such  time  as  Charles 
Felix  could  return  to  the  capital.  Immediately 
upon  his  abdication,  Victor  Emmanuel  quitted 
Turin,  and  Charles  Albert  was  left  in  supreme 
authority  as  Regent  of  the  State.  Within  twelve 
hours  of  his  accession  to  power,  the  liegent  pro- 
claimed the  Spanish  Constitution  as  the  funda- 
mental law  of  Piedmont.  .  .  .  The  probability^ 
is  .  .  .  that  Charles  Albert,  or  rather  his  advi- 
sers, were  anxious  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  new 
Sovereign.  They  calculated  that  Charles  Felix, 
who  was  no  longer  young,  and  who  was  known  to 
be  bitterly  hostile  to  all  Liberal  theories  of  Gov- 
ernment, would  abdicate  sooner  than  accept  the 


Crown  of  a  Constitutional  kingdom.  This  cal- 
culation proved  erroneous.  ...  As  soon  as  hia 
Majesty  learned  the  news' of  what  had  occurred 
in  ins  absence,  he  issued  a  manifesto  [Jlarch, 
1821],  declaring  all  the  reforms  granted  under 
the  Regency  to  be  null  and  void,  describing  the 
authors  of  the  Constitution  as  rebels,  and  avow- 
ing his  intention,  in  the  case  of  necessity ,  of  calling 
upon  the  Allied  Powers  to  assise  him  in  restor- 
ing the  legitimate  authority  of  the  Crown. 
Meanwhile,  he  refused  to  accent  the  throne  till 
the  restoration  of  order  had  given  Victor  Em- 
manuel full  freedom  to  reconsider  the  propriety 
of  abdication.  This  manifesto  was  followed  by 
the  immediate  advance  of  an  Austrian  corps 
d'armee  to  the  frontier  stream  of  the  Ticino,  as 
well  as  by  the  announcement  that  thfe  Russian 
Government  had  onlered  an  army  of  100,000 
men  to  set  out  on  their  march  towards  Italy, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  restoring  order  in  the 
Peninsula.  The  population  of  Piedmont  recog- 
nised at  once,  with  their  practical  good  sense, 
that  any  effective  resistance  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. .  .  .  The  courage  of  the  insurgents  gave 
way  in  view  of  the  obstacles  which  they  had  to 
encounter,  and  the  last  blow  was  dealt  to  their 
cause  by  the  sudden  defection  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent. .  .  .  Unable  either  to  face  his  coadjutors 
in  the  Constitutional  pronunciamento,  or  to  iis- 
sume  the  responsibility  of  an  open  conflict  with 
the  legitimate  Sovereign,  the  llegent  left  Turia 
secretly  [March  21,  1821],  without  giving  any 
notice  of  his  intended  departure,  and,  on  arriv- 
ing at  Novara,  formally  rcf-igned  his  short-lived 
power.  The  leaders,  however,  of  ♦he  insurrec- 
tior>  had  committed  themselves  tOw  neeply  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  Regent.  A  Provisional 
Government  was  established  at  Turin,  and  it  was 
determined  to  march  upon  Novara,  in  the  hope 
that  the  troops  collected  there  would  fraternise 
with  the  insurgents.  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  the  insurgents  were  advancing  in  force  from 
Turin,  the  Austrians,  under  General  BUbner, 
crossed  the  Ticino,  and  effected  a  j  unction  with 
the  Royal  troops.  When  the  insurgents  reached 
Novara,  they  suddenly  found  themselves  con- 
fronted, not  by  their  own  fellow-countrymen, 
but  by  an  Austrian  army.  A  panic  ensued,  and 
the  insurrectionary  force  suffered  a  disastrous, 
though,  fortunately,  a  comparatively  bloodless, 
defeat.  After  this  disaster  the  insurrection  was 
virtually  at  an  end.  .  .  .  The  Austrians,  with  the 
consent  of  Charles  FeUx,  occupied  the  principal 
fortresses  of  Piedmont.  The  old  order  of  things 
was  restored,  and,  upon  Victor  Emmanuel's  for- 
mal refusal  to  withdraw  his  abdication,  Charles 
Felix  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia. 
As  soon  as  military  resistance  had  ceased,  the 
insurrection  was  put  down  with  a  strong  hand." 
— E.  Dicey,  Victor  Emmaimel,  ch.  3-4. — "Hence- 
forth the  issue  could  not  be  misunderstood. 
The  conflict  was  not  simply  between  the  Nea- 
politans and  their  Bourbon  king,  or  between 
the  Piedmontese  and  Charles  Felix,  but  between 
Italian  Liberalism  and  European  Absolutism. 
Santarosaand  Pepe  cried  out  in  their  disappoint- 
ment that  the  just  cause  would  have  won  had 
their  timid  colleagues  been  more  daring,  had 
promises  but  been  kept ;  we,  however,  see  clearly 
that  though  the  struggle  might  have  been  pro- 
longed, the  result  would  have  been  unchanged. 
Piedmont  and  Naples,  had  each  of  their  citizens 
been  a  hero,  could  not  have  overcome  the  Holy 
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Aliiftnee  [see  Holy  Alliance],  which  was  their 
real  antagonist.  The  revolutionists  lui<l  not  di- 
rectly attacked  the  Holy  Alliance;  they  had  not 
thrown  (lown  the  (gauntlet  to  Anstria ;  they  had 
simply  insisted  that  they  had  a  right  to  constitu- 
tional government;  and  Austria,  more  keen- 
witted than  they,  had  seen  that  to  sulTer  a 
constitution  at  Naples  or  Turin  would  he  to 
acknowledge  the  injustice  of  those  principles 
by  which  tlie  Holy  Alliance  had  decreed  that 
Europe  should  be  repressed  to  the  end  of 
time.  So  when  the  ('arbonari  aimed  at  Ferdi- 
nand they  struck  Austria,  and  Austria  struck 
back  a  deadly  blow.  .  .  .  But  Austria  and  the 
Reactionists  were  not  content  with  simple  vic- 
tory; treating  the  revolution  as  a  crime,  they 
at  once  proceeded  to  take  vengeance.  .  .  .  Fer- 
dinand, the  perjured  Neapolitan  king,  tarried 
behind  in  Florence,  whilst  the  Austrians  went 
down  into  his  kingdom.  .  .  .  But  as  soon  as 
Ferdinand  was  assured  that  the  Austrian  regi- 
ments were  masters  of  Naples,  he  sent  for  that 
Prince  of  Canosa  whom  he  had  been  forced  im- 
willingly  to  dismiss  on  account  of  his  outrageous 
cruelty  five  years  before,  and  deputed  to  him  the 
task  of  restoring  genuine  Bourbon  tyranny  in 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  A  better 
agent  of  vindictive  wrath  than  Canosa  could  not 
have  been  found ;  he  was  troubled  by  no  liumane 
compunctions,  nor  by  doubts  as  to  the  justice  of 
his  fierce  measures;  to  him,  as  to  Torquemada, 
persecution  was  a  compound  of  duty  and  pleasure. 
.  .  .  The  right  of  assembling,  no  matter  for 
what  purpose,  being  denied,  the  universities, 
schools,  and  lyceums  had  to  close;  proscription 
lists  were  hurriedly  drawn  up,  and  they  con- 
tained not  only  the  names  of  those  who  had  been 
prominent  in  the  recent  rising,  but  also  of  all 
who  had  incurred  suspicion  for  any  political 
acts  as  far  back  as  1793.  .  .  .  Houses  were 
searched  without  warrant;  seals  were  broken 
open ;  some  of  the  revelations  of  the  confessional 
were  not  sacred.  The  church-belis  tolled  in- 
cessantly for  victims  led  to  execution.  To 
strike  deeper  terror,  Canosa  revived  the  barbar- 
ous torture  of  scourging  in  public.  .  .  .  How 
many  victims  actually  suffered  during  this  reign 
of  terror  we  cannot  tell.  Canosu's  list  of  the 
proscnueu  I.::''  it  is  said,  more  than  four  thou- 
sand names.  The  prisons  were  choked  with 
persons  begging  for  trial;  the  galleys  of  Pan- 
telleria,  Procida,  and  the  Ponza  Islands  swarmed 
with  victims  condemned  for  life ;  the  scaffolds, 
erected  in  the  public  squares  oi  the  chief  towns, 
were  daily  occupied.  ...  At  length,  when  his 
deputies  had  terrorized  the  country  into  apparent 
submission,  and  when  the  Austrian  regiments 
t  .de  it  safe  for  him  to  travel,  Ferdinand  quitted 
Florence  and  returned  to  Naples.  ...  In  Sicily 
the  revolution  smouldered  and  spluttered  for 
years,  in  spite  of  remorseless  efforts  to  stamp  it 
out;  on  the  mainland,  robberies  and  brigandage, 
and  outbreaks  now  political  and  now  criminal, 
proved  how  delusive  was  a  security  based  on  op- 
pression and  lies.  Amid  these  conditions  Ferdi- 
nand passed  the  later  years  of  his  infamous  reign. 
...  In  Piedmont  the  retaliation  was  as  effec- 
tual as  it  Naples,  but  less  blood  was  shed  there. 
Delia  Torre  took  command  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
name  of  Charles  Felix.  .  .  .  Seventy-three  offi- 
cers were  condemned  to  death,  one  hundred  and 
five  to  the  galleys;  but  as  nearly  all  of  them  had 
escaped,  they  were  hanged  in  effigy ;  only  two, 


Lieutenant  Lanari  and  Captain  Garelli,  were  ex- 
ecuted. The  property  of  the  condenmtd  was 
sequestrated,  their  families  were  tormented,  and 
the  commission,  not  content  with  sentencing 
those  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  thcrevc  u- 
tion,  cashiered  two  hundred  and  twenty-one 
ollicers  who,  while  holding  aloof  from  Santarosa, 
had  refused  to  join  Delia  Torre  at  Novara  an(l 
fight  against  their  countrymen.  .  .  .  The  King 
.  .  .  had  soon  reason  to  learn  the  truth  of  a  for- 
mer epigram  of  hvi,  '  Austria  is  a  l)ird-lime 
which  you  cannot  wash  off  your  fingers  when 
you  have  onc»  touched  it';  for  Austria  soon 
showed  that  her  motive  in  bolstering  falling 
monarchs  on  tli'.ir  shaky  thrones  was  not  simply 
philanthropic  nor  disinterested.  General  Bubna, 
on  taking  possession  of  Alessandria,  sent  the 
keys  of  that  fortress  to  Emperor  Francis,  in  order, 
he  said, — and  we  wonder  whether  there  was 
no  sarcasm  in  his  voice, — in  order  to  give  Charles 
Felix  '  the  pl.asure  of  receiving  them  back  from 
the  Emperor's  hand. '  '  Although  I  found  this  a 
very  poor  joke,'  wrote  Charles  Felix  to  his 
brother,  'I  dissembled.'  How,  indeed,  could  he 
do  otherwise?  .  .  .  Charles  Felix  had  in  truth 
become  but  the  vassal  of  the  hereditary  enemy 
of  his  line,  and  that  not  by  conquest,  but  by  his 
own  invitation." — W.  11.  Thayer,  The  Dawn  of 
Italian  Indejiendence,  hk.  2,  ch.  7  (i\  1). 

Also  in:  P.  Colletta,  Hist,  of  Naples,  bk.  9-10 
(».  2). — A.  Gallenga,  Ilist,  of  Piedmont,  v.  3,  ch. 
6. — R.  H.  Wrightson,  Hist,  of  Modern  Italy,  ch. 
2-3,  and  6. 

A.  D.  1820-1822. — The  Congresses  of  Trop- 
pau,  Laybach  and  Verona.    See  Vkuona,  The 

CONOUESS  OF. 

A.  D.  1830-1832. — Revolt  in  Modena,  Par- 
ma, and  the  Papal  States,  suppressed  by  Aus- 
trian troops. — "The  Revolution  of  1830  [in 
France]  made  a  natural  impression  'a  a  country 
which  had  many  evils  to  complain  of  and  which 
had  so  lately  been  connected  with  France.  The 
duke  of  Modena,  Francis  IV.,  soujht  to  make 
use  of  the  liberal  movement  to  extend  his  rule 
over  northern  Italy.  But  at  the  last  moment  he 
was  terrified  by  threats  from  Vienna,  turned 
against  his  fellow-conspirators,  and  imprisoned 
them  (Feb.  3,  1831).  The  people,  however,  were 
so  alienated  by  his  treachery  that  he  fled  with  his 
prisoners  to  seek  safety  in  Austrian  territory.  A 
provisional  government  was  formed,  and  Modena 
was  declared  a  free  state.  Meanwhile  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  pope,  Gregory  XVI.,  gave  occa- 
sion for  a  rising  in  the  papal  states.  Bologna 
took  the  lead  in  throwing  off  its  allegiance  to 
Rome,  and  in  a  few  weeks  its  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  of  Romagna,  Unibria,  and 
the  Marches.  The  two  sons  of  Louis  Bonaparte, 
the  late  king  of  Holland,  hastened  to  join  the  in- 
surgentp,  but  the  elder  died  at  Forli  (17  March), 
and  thus  an  eventful  career  was  opened  to  the 
younger  brother,  the  future  Napoleon  III.  Par- 
ma revolted  against  Maria  Louisa,  who  followed 
the  example  of  the  duke  of  Modena  and  fled  to 
Austria.  The  success  of  the  movement,  how- 
ever, was  very  short-lived.  Austrian  troops 
marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  papacy,  the  re- 
bellion was  put  down  by  force,  and  the  exiled 
rulers  were  restored.  Louis  Philippe,  on  whom 
the  insurgents  had  relied,  had  no  sympathy  with 
a  movement  in  which  members  of  the  Bonaparte 
family  were  engaged.  But  a  temporary  revival 
of  the  inaurrection  brought  the  Austriaua  back 
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to  Romagna,  and  a  great  outcry  was  raised  in 
France  against  tlie  Iting.  To  satisfy  public 
opinion,  Louis  Philippe  sent  a  French  force  to 
seize  Ancoua  (Feb.  22,  1832),  but  it  was  a  very 
harmless  demonstration,  and  had  been  explained 
beforehand  to  the  papal  goverument.  In  Naples 
and  Sardinia  no  disturbances  took  place.  Ferdi- 
nand II.  succeeded  his  father  Francis  I.  on  the 
Neapolitan  throne  iu  1830,  and  satisfled  the 
people  by  introducing  a  more  moderate  system 
of  government.  Charles  Albert  became  king  of 
Sardinia  on  the  death  of 'Charles  Felix  (27  April, 
1831),  and  found  himself  in  a  difflcult  position 
between  Austria,  which  had  good  reason  to  mis- 
tnist  him,  and  the  liberal  party,  which  he  had 
betrayed." — 11.  Lodge,  Uist.  of  Modern  Euro])e, 
di.  23. 

Also  in:  L.  G.  Farini,  The  Roman  State,  1815- 
isno,  V.  1,  ch.  3-3. 

A.  D.  1831-1848. — The  Mission  of  Mazzini, 
the  Revolutionist. — Young  Italy. — ' '  The  Revo- 
lution of  1830,  ineffectual  as  it  seemed  to  its  pro- 
moters, was  yet  most  significant.  It  failed  in 
Italy  and  Poland,  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  it  cre- 
ated a  mongrel  monarchy,  neither  Absolute  nor 
Constitutional,  in  France;  only  in  Belgium  did 
it  attain  its  immediate  purpose.  Nevertheless, 
if  we  look  beneath  the  surface,  we  see  that  it 
was  one  of  those  epoch-marking  events  of  which 
we  can  say,  '  Things  cannot  be  again  what  until 
iust  now  they  were.' .  .  .  The  late  risings  in  the 
Duchies  and  Legations  had  brought  no  comfort 
to  the  conspirators,  but  had  taught  them,  on  the 
contrary,  how  ineffectual,  how  hopeless  was  the 
method  of  the  secret  societies.  After  more  than 
fifteen  years  they  had  not  gained  an  inch;  they 
had  only  learned  that  their  rulers  would  concede 
nothing,  and  that  Austria,  their  great  adversary, 
had  staked  her  existence  on  maintaining  thraldom 
in  Italy.  Innumerable  small  outbursts  and 
three  revolutions  had  ended  in  the  death  of  hun- 
dreds and  in  the  imprisonment  or  proscription  of 
thousands  of  victims.  .  .  .  Just  when  con- 
apiracy,  through  repeated  failures,  was  thus  dis- 
credited, there  arose  a  leader  so  strong  and  un- 
selfish, so  magnetic  and  patient  and  zealous,  that 
by  him,  if  oy  any  one,  conspiracj'  might  be  guided 
to  victory.  This  leader,  the  Great  Conspirator, 
was  Joseph  Mazzini,  one  of  the  half  dozen  su- 
preme influences  in  European  politics  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  whose  career  will  interest 
posterity  as  long  as  it  is  concerned  at  all  in  our 
epoch  of  transition.  For  just  as  Metternlch  was 
the  High  Priest  of  the  Old  Regime,  so  Mazzini 
was  the  Prophet  of  a  Social  Order,  more  iust, 
more  free,  more  spiritual  than  any  the  world  has 
known.  He  was  an  Idealist  who  would  hold  no 
parley  with  temporizers,  an  enthusiast  whom 
half -concessions  could  not  beguile:  and  so  he 
came  to  be  decried  as  a  fanatic  or  a  visionary.  .  .  . 
Mazzini  joined  the  Carbonari,  not  without  sus- 
pecting that,  under  their  complex  symbolism  and 
hierarchical  mysteries  they  concealed  a  fatal  lack 
of  hannony,  decision,  and  faith.  .  .  .  As  he  became 
better  acquainted  with  Carbonarism,  his  convic- 
tion grew  stronger  that  no  permanent  good  could 
bo  achieved  by  it.  .  .  .  The  open  propaganda  of 
his  Republican  and  Unitarian  doctrines  was  of 
course  impossible;  it  must  be  carried  on  by  a 
secret  organization.  But  he  was  disgusted  with 
the  existing  secret  societies:  they  lacked  har- 
mony, they  lacked  faith,  they  had  no  distinct 
purpose ;  their  Masonic  mummeries  were  childish 


and  farcical.  .  .  .  Tliereforo,  Mazzini  would 
have  none  of  them;  he  woulcl  organize  a  new 
secret  society,  and  call  it  'Young  Italy,'  whose 
principles  should  be  plainly  understood  by  every 
one  of  its  members.  It  was  to  be  composed  of 
men  under  forty,  in  order  to  secure  the  most 
energetic  and  disinterested  members,  and  to 
avoid  the  influence  of  older  men,  who,  trained 
by  the  past  generation,  were  not  in  touch  with 
the  aspirations  and  needs  of  the  new.  It  was  to 
awaken  the  People,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
nation ;  whereas  the  earlier  sects  had  relied  too 
much  on  the  upjier  and  middle  classes,  whose 
traditions  and  interests  were  either  too  aristo- 
cratic or  too  commercial.  Roman  Catholicism  had 
ceas(!d  to  be  spiritual ;  it  no  longer  i)urifled  and 
uplifted  the  hearts  of  the  Italians.  .  .  .  Young 
Italy  aimed,  therefore,  to  substitute  for  the 
medieval  dogmas  and  patent  idolatries  of  Rome 
a  religion  based  on  Reason,  and  so  simple  as  to 
be  within  the  comprehension  of  the  humblest 
peasant.  .  .  .  The  doctrines  of  the  new  sect 
spread,  but  since  secret  societies  give  the  census- 
taker  no  account  of  their  membership,  we  can- 
not cite  figures  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  Young 
Italy.  Contrary  to  Mazzini's  expectations,  it 
was  recruited,  not  so  much  from  the  People,  as 
from  the  Middle  Class,  the  professional  men,  and 
the  tradesmen."  In  1831  Mazzini  was  forced 
into  exile,  at  Marseilles,  from  which  city  he 
planned  an  invasion  of  Savoy.  The  project  was 
discovered,  and  the  Sardinian  government  re- 
venged itself  cruelly  upon  the  patriots  within  its 
reach.  "In  a  few  weeks,  eleven  alleged  con- 
spirators had  been  executed,  many  more  had 
been  sentenced  to  the  galleys,  and  others,  who 
had  escaped,  were  condemned  in  contumacy. 
Among  the  men  who  fled  into  exile  at  this  time 
were  .  .  .  Vincent  Gioberti  and  Joseph  Gari- 
baldi. ...  To  an  enthusiast  less  determined  than 
Mazzini,  this  calamity  would  have  been  a  check ; 
to  him,  however,  it  was  a  spur.  Instead  of 
abandoning  the  expedition  against  Savoy,  he 
worked  with  might  and  main  to  hurry  it  on. 
.  .  .  One  column,  in  which  were  fifty  Italians 
and  twice  as  many  Poles,  .  .  .  was  to  enter  Sa- 
voy by  way  of  Annemasse.  A  second  column 
had  orders  to  push  on  from  Nyon ;  a  third,  start- 
ing from  Lyons,  was  to  march  towards  Cham- 
bery.  Mazzini,  with  a  musket  on  his  shoulder, 
accompanied  the  first  party.  To  his  surprise, 
the  peasants  showed  no  enthusiasm  when  the  tri- 
color flag  was  unfurled  and  the  invaders  shouted 
'  God  and  People !  Liberty  and  the  Republic ! ' 
before  them.  At  length  some  carabineers  and  a 
platoon  of  troops  appeared.  A  few  shots  were 
fired.  Mazzini  fainted;  his  comrades  dispersed 
across  the  Swiss  border,  taking  him  with  them. 
.  .  .  His  enemies  attributed  his  fainting  to 
cowardice;  he  himself  explained  it  as  the  result 
of  many  nights  of  sleeplessness,  of  great  fatigue, 
fever  and  cold.  ...  To  all  but  the  few  con- 
cerned iu  it,  this  first  venture  of  Young  Italy 
seemed  a  farce,  the  disproportion  between  its  aim 
and  its  achievement  was  so  enormous,  and  Maz- 
zini's personal  collapse  was  so  .  ignominious. 
Nevertheless,  Italian  conspiracy  had  now  and 
henceforth  that  head  for  lack  of  which  it  had  so 
long  floundered  amid  vague  and  contradictory 
purposes.  The  young  Idealist  had  been  beaten 
in  his  first  encounUjr  with  obdurate  Reality,  but 
he  was  not  discouraged.  .  .  .  Now  began  in 
earnest  that  '  apostolate '  of  his,  which  he  laid 
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down  only  at  liis  dentli.  Young  Italy  was  es- 
tablished beyond  the  I'liaucj  of  being  destroyed 
by  an  abortive  expedition  ;  Young  Poland, 
"\oung  Hungary,  Young  Europe  itself,  sprung 
up  after  the  Mazzinian  pattern :  the  Liberals  and 
revolutionists  of  the  Continent  felt  that  their 
cause  was  international,  and  in  their  affliction 
they  fraternized.  No  one  could  draw  so  fair 
anfl  reasonable  a  Utopia  for  them  as  Mazzini 
drew ;  no  one  could  so  lire  them  with  a  sense  of 
duty,  with  hope,  with  energy.  He  became  the 
mainspring  of  the  whole  machine  —  truly  an  in- 
fernal machine  to  the  autocrats  —  of  European 
conspiracy.  The  redemption  of  Italy  was  always 
his  nearest  aim,  but  his  generous  principle 
rtiached  out  over  other  nations,  for  in  tlie  world 
that  he  prophesied  every  people  must  be  free. 
Proscribed  in  Piedmont,  expelled  from  Switzer- 
land, denied  lodging  in  France,  he  took  refuge 
in  London,  there  to  direct,  amid  poverty  and 
lieartache,  the  whole  vast  scheme  of  plots.  His 
bread  he  earned  by  writing  critical  and  literary 
essays  for  the  English  reviews, —  he  quickly 
mastered  the  English  language  so  as  to  use  r't 
witli  remarkable  vigor, —  and  all  his  leisure  he 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  political  tracts,  and 
to  correspondence  with  numberless  confederates. 
...  He  was  the  consulting  physician  for  all  the 
revolutionary  practitioners  of  Europe.  Those 
who  were  not  his  partisans  disparaged  his  influ- 
ence, asserting  that  he  was  only  a  iuanof  words; 
but  the  best  proof  of  his  power  lies  ii;  the 
anxiety  he  caused  monarchs  and  cabinets,  and  in 
the  precautions  they  took  to  guard  against  him. 
.  .  .  Mazzini  and  Metternich !  For  nearly  twenty 
years  they  were  the  antipodes  of  European  poli- 
tics. One  in  his  London  garret,  poor,  despised, 
yet  indomitable  and  sleepless,  sending  his  influ- 
ence like  an  electric  current  through  all  barriers 
to  revivify  the  heart  of  Italy  and  of  Liberal  Eu- 
rope ;  the  other  in  his  Vienna  palace,  haughty,  fa- 
mous, equally  alert  and  cunning,  .  .  .  shedding 
over  Italy  and  over  Europe  his  upas-doctrines  of 
torpor  and  decay  1 "  —  W.  R.  Thayer,  T/ie  Bairn 
of  Italian  Independence,  bk.  3,  ch.  1  (y.  1). 

AiiSO  IN:  W.  L.  Garrison,  Joseph  Mazzini,  ch. 
2-5. — J.  Mazzini,  Collected  Works,  n.  1. 

A.  D.  1848.  —  Expulsion    of    Jesuits.      Sec 
Jesuits:  A.  D.  1769-1871. 

A.  D.  1848-1849. — Insurrection  and  revolu- 
tion throughout  the  peninsula. — French  occu- 
pation of  Rome. — Triumph  of  King  '*  Bomba  " 
in  Naples  and  Sicily. — Disastrous  war  of 
Sardinia  with  Austria. — Lombardy  and  Venice 
enslaved  anew.  —  "The  revolution  of  1831, 
winch  allect^id  the  States  of  the  Church,  Modena, 
and  Parma,  had  been  8U])prcs8cd,  like  the  still 
earlier  reliellions  in  Naples  and  Piedmont,  by 
Austrian  intervention.  .  .  .  Hence,  all  the  hatred 
of  the  Italians  was  directed  against  foreign  rule, 
as  the  only  obstacle  to  the  freedom  and  unity  of 
the  peninsula.  .  .  .  The  secret  societies,  and  the 
exiles  in  communication  with  them  —  especially 
Joseph  Mazzini,  who  issued  his  commands  from 
Lomlon  —  took  care  that  the  national  spirii 
should  not  be  buried  beneath  material  interests, 
but  should  remain  ever  wakeful.  Singularly, 
the  first  encouragement  came  from "  Rome. 
"Pope  Gregory  XYL,  .  .  .  had  died  June  1st, 
1846,  and  been  succeeded  by  the  flfty-four-year- 
old  Cardinal  Count  Mastai  Ferretti,  who  took  the 
name  of  Pius  IX.  If  the  pious  world  which  visited 
him  was  charmed  by  the  amiability  and  clemency 
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of  its  new  head,  the  cardinals  were  dismayed  at 
the  reforms  which  this  new  head  woulil  fain  in- 
troduce in  the  States  of  the  Church  and  in  all 
Italy.  He  published  an  amnesty  for  all  political 
offences;  permitted  the  exiles  to  return  with  im- 
punity; allowed  the  Press  freer  scope;  threw 
open  the  highest  civil  ofliccs  to  lajfmen;  sum- 
I  moncd  from  the  notables  of  the  provinces  a  couu- 
:  cil  of  state,  which  was  to  propose  reforms;  be- 
!  stowed  a  liberal  municipal  constitution  on  the 
I  city  of  Rome ;  and  endeavored  to  bring  about  an 
I  Italian  confederation.  .  .  .  After  the  French 
I  revolution  of  1848  he  granted  a  constitution. 
There  was  a  first  chamber,  to  be  nanu:d  by  the 
Pope,  and  a  second  chaml)er,  to  be  elected  by  the 
jieople,  while  the  irresponsible  college  of  cardi- 
nals formed  a  sort  of  privy  council.  A  new  era 
appeared  to  be  dawning.  The  old-world  capital, 
Rome,  once  the  mistress  of  the  nations,  still  the 
mistress  of  all  Roman  Catholic  hearts,  was  to  be- 
come the  central  point  of  Italy.  .  .  .  But  when 
the  flames  of  war  broke  out  in  the  north  [see  be- 
low], and  the  fate  of  Italy  was  about  to  be  de- 
cided between  Sardinia  and  Austria  on  the  old 
battle  fields  of  Lombardj-,  the  Romans  demanded 
from  the  Pope  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Austria,  and  the  despatch  of  Roman  troojjs  to 
join  Charles  Albert's  army.  Pius  rejected  their 
demands  as  unsuited  to  his  papal  ofilcc,  and  so 
broke  with  the  men  of  the  extreme  party.  .  .  . 
In  this  time  of  agitation  Pius  thought  that  in 
Count  Pellegrino  lio.ssi,  of  Carrara,  ...  he  had 
found  the  right  man  to  carry  out  a  policy  of 
moderate  liberalism,  and  on  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1848,  he  set  him  at  the  head  of  a  new  nnn- 
istry.  The  anarchists  .  .  .  could  not  forgive 
Rossi  for  grasping  the  reins  with  a  firm  hand." 
On  the  15th  of  November,  as  he  alighted  from 
his  carriage  at  the  door  of  the  Chambers,  he  was 
stabbed  in  the  neck  by  an  assassin,  and  died  on 
the  spot.  He  was  about,  when  murdered,  to 
open  the  Chambers  with  a  speech,  in  which  he 
intended  ' '  to  promise  abolition  of  the  rule  of  the 
cardinals  and  introduction  of  a  lay  government, 
and  to  insist  upon  Italy's  independence  and  unity. 
.  .  .  The  next  day  an  armed  crowd  appeared  be- 
fore the  Quirinal  and  attacked  the  guard,  which 
consisted  of  Swiss  mercenaries,  some  of  the 
bullets  flying  into  the  Pope's  antechamber.  He 
liad  to  accept  a  mdical  ministry  and  dismiss  the 
Swiss  troops.  .  .  .  Pius  fled  in  disguise  from 
Rome  to  Gaeta,  November  24ih,  and  sought 
shelter  with  the  King  of  Naples.  Mazzini  and 
his  party  had  free  scope.  A  constitutional  con- 
vention was  summoned,  which  declared  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Pope  abolished  (February  5th, 
1849),  and  Rome  a  republic.  To  them  attached 
itself  Tuscany.  Grand-duke  Leopold  II.  had 
granted  a  constitution,  February  17th,  1848,  but 
neveriiieless  the  republican-minded  ministry  of 
Guerrazzi  compelled  him  to  join  the  Pope  at 
Gaeta,  February  21st,  1849.  The  republic  was 
then  proclaimed  in  Tusciuiy  and  union  with 
Rome  re8<jlved  upon."  But  Louis  Napoleon, 
President  of  the  French  republic,  intervened. 
^'Marshal  Oudinot  was  despatched  with  8,000 
men.  He  landed  in  Civita  Vecchia,  April  26th, 
1849,  and  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Rome  on 
the  80th,  expecting  to  take  the  city  without  any 
trouble.  But  .  .  .  after  a  fight  of  several  hours, 
he  had  to  retreat  to  Civita  Vecchia  with  a  loss  of 
700  men.  A  few  days  later  the  Neapolitan  army, 
which  was  to  attack  the  rebels  from  the  south, 
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wns  (Icfpatcd  nt  Vt'llotrJ ;  and  tlie  Spanish  troops, 
tlu;  third  in  the  liiipue  against  tlie  red  republic, 
prudently  avoided  a  battle.  Hut  Oudinot  received 
considerable  re-enforcements,  and  on  June  3<1  lie 
advanceci  against  Home  for  the  second  time,  with 
35,000  men,  while  the  force  in  the  city  consisted 
of  about  19,000,  mostly  volunteers  and  national 
guards.  In  spite  of  the  bravery  of  Garibaldi  and 
the  volunteers,  into  whom  he  breathed  his  spirit, 
liome  had  to  capitulate,  after  a  long  and  bloody 
struggle,  owing  to  the  superiority  of  the  French 
artillery.  t>n  the  4th  of  ,Tuly  Oudinot  entered 
the  silent  capital.  Garibaldi,  Mazzini,  and  their 
followers  fled.  .  .  .  Pius,  for  wlK)se  nerves  tlie 
Roman  atmosphere  was  still  too  .strong,  did  not 
return  luitil  the  4th  of  April,  1850.  His  ardor 
for  reform  was  cooled.  ...  In  the  Legations 
they  had  to  protect  themselves  by  Austrian 
bayonets,  and  in  Rome  and  Civit«  Vecchia  by 
French.  This  lasted  in  the  Legations  until  1859, 
and  in  Rome  and  Civita  Vecchia  until  1866  and 
1870.  Simultaneously  with  Rome  the  south  of 
Italy  had  entered  into  the  movement  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  year  1848.  The  scepesof  1820  and 
1831  were  repeated."  The  Sicilians  again  de- 
manded independence;  expelled  the  Neapolitan 
garrison  from  Palermo;  refused  to  accept  a  con- 
stitution proffered  by  King  Ferdinand  II.,  which 
created  a  united  parliament  for  Naples  and 
Sicily;  voted  in  a  Sicilian  parliament  the  per- 
petual exclusion  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  from 
the  throne,  and  offered  the  crown  of  Sicily  to  a 
son  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  declined  the 
gift.  In  Naples,  Ferdinand  yielded  at  first  to  the 
storm,  and  sent,  under  compulsion,  a  force  of 
13,000  Neapolitan  troops,  commanded  by  the 
old  revolutionist,  General  Pepe,  to  join  the  Sar- 
dinians against  Austria.     This  was  in  April, 

1848.  A  month  later  he  crushed  the  revolution 
with  his  Swiss  mercenaries,  recalled  his  army 
from  northern  Italy,  and  was  master,  again,  in 
his  capital  and  his  peninsular  kingdom.  The 
following  summer  he  landed  8,000  troops  in 
Sicily ;  his  army  bombarded  and  stormed  ^Messina 
in  September;  defeated  the  insurgents  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Etna;  took  Catania  by  storm  in  April, 

1849,  and  entered  Palermo,  after  a  short  bom- 
bardment, on  the  17th  of  May,  having  gained 
for  its  master  the  nickname  of  "King  Bomba." 
' '  He  ordered  a  general  disarmament,  and  es- 
tablished an  oppressive  military  rule  over  the 
whole  island;  and  there  was  no  more  talk  of 
parliament  and  constitution.  All  these  struggles 
in  central  and  southern  Italy  stood  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  events  of  1848  and  1849  in 
upper  Italy.  ...  In  the  north  the  struggle  was 
to  shake  off  the  Austrian  yoke.  .  .  .  During  the 
month  of  January,  1848,  there  was  constant  fric- 
tion between  the  citizens  and  the  military  in 
^lilan  and  the  university  cities  of  Pavia  and 
Padua.  .  .  .  March  18th,  Milan  rose.  All  classes 
took  part  in  the  fight;  and  the  eighty-two-year- 
old  licld-marshal  Count  Joseph  ftadetzky  .  .  . 
was  obliged,  after  a  street  fight  of  two  days,  to 
draw  his  troops  out  of  the  city,  call  up  as 
quickly  as  possible  the  garrisons  of  the  neigh- 
boring cities,  and  take  up  his  position  in  tlie  fa- 
mous Quadrilateral,  between  Peschiera,  Verona, 
Legnano,  and  Mantua.  March  22d,  Venice, 
where  Count  Zicliy  commanded,  was  lost  for  the 
Austrians,"  who  yielded  without  resistance,  re- 
leasing their  political  prisoners,  one  of  whom, 
tlie  celebrated  Daniel  3Iauin,  a  Venetian  lawyer, 


took  his  place  at  the  head  of  a  provisional 
government.  "  Other  cities  followed  the  lead  of 
Venice.  The  little  duchies  of  Modena  and  Parma 
could  hold  out  no  longer;  Dukes  Francis  and 
Charles  fled  to  Austria,  and  provisional  govern- 
ments sprung  up  behind  them.  Like  Naples, 
the  duchies  and  Tuscany  also  sent  their  troops 
across  the  Po  to  help  the  Sardinians  in  the  de- 
cisive struggle.  The  hopes  of  all  Italy  were 
centred  on  Sardinia  and  its  king.  .  .  .  Charles 
Albert,  called  to  the  aid  of  Lombardy,  entered 
Milan  to  win  for  himself  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom  and  the  hegemony  of  Italy.  He  pre- 
sented himself  as  the  liberator  of  the  peninsula, 
but  it  was  not  a  part  for  which  he  was  qualified 
by  his  antecedents.  ...  He  was  a  brave  soldier, 
but  a  poor  captain.  .  .  .  His  opponent,  Radetz- 
ky,  was  old,  but  his  spi-  '^  was  still  young  and 
fresh.  .  .  .  Radetzky  received  re-enforcements 
from  Austria,  and  on  the  6th  of  May  repelled  the 
attack  of  the  Sanlinian  king  south-west  of 
Verona  [at  Santa  Lucia].  May  29th,  he  carried 
the  intrenchments  at  Cartatone ;  but  as  the  Sar- 
dinians were  victorious  at  Goito  and  took  Pes- 
chiera, while  Garibaldi  with  his  Alpine  rangers 
threatened  the  Austrian  rear,  he  had  to  desist 
from  further  advances,  and  limit  his  operations 
to  the  recapture  of  Viccnza  and  the  other  cities 
of  the  Venetian  main-land.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Austrian  court,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of 
the  British  embassy,  had  opened  negotiations 
with  the  Lombards,  and  offered  them  tlieir  inde- 
pendence on  condition  of  their  assuming  a  con- 
siderable sli^re  of  the  public  debt,  and  conclud- 
ing a  favorable  commercial  treaty  with  Austria. 
But,  as  the  Lombards  felt  sure  of  acquiring  their 
freedom  more  cheaply,  they  did  not  accept  the 
proposition.  Radetzky  was  now  in  a  position  to 
assume  an  active  offensive.  He  won  a  brilliant 
victory  at  Custozza,  July  25th.  The  Sardinians 
attempted  to  make  a  stand  at  Goito  and  again 
at  Volta,  but  were  driven  back,  and  Radetzky 
advanced  on  Milan.  Charles  Albert  had  to 
evacuate  the  city,"  and  on  the  9th  of  August  he 
concluded  an  armistice,  withdrawing  his  troops 
from  Lombardy  and  the  duchies.  But  in  the 
following  March  (1849)  he  was  persuaded  to  re- 
new the  war,  and  he  placed  his  army  under  the 
command  of  the  Polish  general  Chrzanowski. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  Sardinians  to  advance 
again  into  Lombardy,  but  they  had  no  oppor- 
tunity. "  Rfidetzkj^  crossed  the  Ticino,  and  in 
a  four  days'  campaign  on  Sardinian  soil  defeated 
the  foe  so  completely  —  March  21st  at  Mortara, 
and  March  23d  at  Novara  —  that  there  could  be 
no  more  thought  of  a  renewal  of  the  struggle. 
.  .  .  Charles  Albert,  who  had  vainly  sought 
death  upon  the  battle-field,  was  weary  of  his 
throne  and  his  life.  In  the  night  of  March  23(1, 
at  Novara,  he  laid  down  the  crown  and  declared 
ills  eldest  son  king  of  Sardinia,  under  the  title  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  11.  He  hoped  that  the  latter 
would  obtain  a  more  favorable  peace  from  the 
Austrians.  .  .  .  Then,  saying  farewell  to  his  wife 
by  letter,  attended  by  but  two  servants,  he  trav- 
elled through  France  and  Spain  to  Portugal.  He 
died  at  Oporto,  July  26th,  1849,  of  repeated 
strokes  of  apoplexy."  After  long  negotiations, 
the  new  king  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Atistria  on  the  6th  of  August.  "Sardinia  re- 
tained its  boundaries  intact,  and  paid  75,000,000 
lire  as  indemnity.  The  false  report  of  a  Sar- 
dinian victory  at  Novara  had  caused  the  popula- 
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tlon  of  Brescia  to  fnll  upon  the  Austrian  garrison 
and  drive  them  into  the  citadel.  General  Haynau 
hastened  thither  with  4,000  men  well  provided 
with  artillery.  The  city  was  bombanled,  and  on 
the  1st  of  April  it  was  reoccupied,  after  a  fearful 
street  flght,  in  which  even  women  took  part ;  but 
Haynau  stained  his  name  by  inhuman  cruelties, 
especiallj'  toward  the  gentler  sex.  Venice  was 
not  able  to  hold  out  much  longer.  It  had  at  first 
attached  itself  to  Sardinia,  but  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Sardinians  the  republic  was  proclaimed. 
Without  the  city,  in  Haynau's  camp,  swamp 
fever  raged;  within,  hunger  and  cholera.  On 
the  news  of  the  capitulation  of  Hungary,  Au- 
gust 22d,  it  surrendered,  and  the  heads  of  the 
revolution,  Manin  and  Pepe,  went  into  exile. 
All  Italy  was  again  brought  under  its  old  mas- 
ters."—"W.  Mttller,  Political  Hist,  of  Recent 
Times,  sect.  16.— The  siege  of  Venice,  "reckon- 
ing from  April  2,  when  the  Assembly  voted  to 
resist  at  any  cost,  lasted  146  days;  but  the  block- 
ade by  land  began  on  June  18,  1848,  when  the 
Austrians  first  occupied  Mestre.  During  the 
twenty-one  weeks  of  actual  siege,  900  Venetian 
troops  were  killed,  and  probably  7,000  or  8,000 
were  at  different  times  on  the  sick-list.  Of  the 
Austrians,  1,200  were  killed  in  engagements, 
8,000  succumbed  to  fevers  and  cholera,  and  as 
many  more  were  in  the  hospitals:  80,000  projec- 
tiles were  fired  from  the  Venetian  batteries ;  from 
the  Austrian,  more  than  120,000.  During  the 
seventeen  months  of  her  independence,  Venice 
raised  sixty  million  francs,  exclusive  of  patriotic 
donations  in  plate  and  chattels.  When  Gorz- 
kowsky  came  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  de- 
funct government  he  exclaimed,  '  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  such  Republican  dogs  were  such  honest 
men.'  With  the  fate  of  Venice  was  quenched 
the  last  of  the  fires  of  liberty  which  the  Revolu- 
tion had  kindled  throughout  Europe  in  1848. ' 
Her  people,  whom  the  world  had  come  to  look 
down  upon  as  degenerate, —  mere  trinket-makers 
and  gondoliers, —  had  proved  themselves  second 
'  to  none  in  heroism,  superior  to  all  in  stability. 
At  Venice,  from  first  to  last,  we  have  had  to  re- 
cord no  excesses,  no  fickle  changes,  no  slipping 
down  of  power  from  level  to  level  till  it  sank  in 
the  mire  of  anarchy.  She  had  her  demagogues 
and  her  passions,  but  she  would  be  the  slave  of 
neither;  and  in  nothing  did  she  show  her  char- 
acter more  worthily  than  in  recognizing  Manin 
and  making  him  her  leader.  He  repaid  her  trust 
by  absolute  fidelity.  I  can  discover  no  public 
act  of  his  to  which  j'ou  can  impute  any  other 
motive  than  solicitude  for  her  welfare.  The 
common  people  loved  him  as  a  father,  revered 
him  as  a  patron  saint ;  the  upper  classes,  the  sol- 
diers, the  politicians,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  preferences  of  individuals  or  the  ambition  of 
cHques,  felt  that  he  was  indispensable,  and  gave 
him  wider  and  wider  authority  as  danger  in- 
creased. .  .  .  The  little  lawyer,  with  the  large, 
careworn  face  and  blue  eyes,  had  redeemed 
Venice  from  her  long  shame  of  decadence  and  ser- 
vitude. But  Europe  would  not  suffer  his  work  to 
stand ;  Europe  preferred  that  Austria  rather  than 
freedom  should  rule  at  Venice.  At  daybreak  on 
August  28  a  mournful  throng  of  the  common 
people  collected  before  Manin's  house  in  Piazza 
San  Paterniano.  '  Here  is  our  good  father,  poor 
dear  fellow,'  they  were  heard  to  say.  'He  has 
endured  so  much  for  us.  Jlay  God  bless  him ! ' 
They  escorted  him  and  his  family  to  the  shore, 


whence  he  embarked  on  the  French  ship  Pluton, 
for  he  was  among  the  forty  prominent  Venetians 
whom  the  Austrians  condemned  to  banishment. 
At  six  o'clock  the  Pluton  weighed  anchor  and 
passed  through  the  winding  channel  of  the 
lagune,  out  into  the  Adriatic.  Long  before  the 
Austrian  banners  were  hoisted  that  morning  on 
the  flagstaffs  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  with  her  fair 
towers  and  glittering  domes,  had  vanished  for- 
ever from  her  Great  Defender's  sight.  Out- 
wardly, the  Revolutionary  Movement  had  failed; 
in  France  it  liad  resulted  in  a  spurious  Republic, 
soon  to  become  a  tinsel  Empire;  elsewhere,  there 
was  not  even  a  make-believe  success  to  hide,  if 
but  for  a  while,  the  failure.  In  Italy,  except  in 
Piedmont,  Reaction  had  full  play,  fiomba  filled 
his  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  prisons  with  political 
victims,  and  demonstrated  again  that  the  Bour- 
bon government  was  a  negation  of  God.  Pius 
IX.,  having  loitered  at  Naples  with  his  Paragon 
of  Virtue  until  April,  1850,  returned  to  Rome,  to 
be  henceforth  now  the  puppet  and  now  the  ac- 
complice of  Cardinal  Antonelli  in  every  scheme 
for  oppressing  his  subjects,  and  for  resisting 
Liberal  tendencies.  He  held  his  temporal  sover- 
eignty through  the  kindness  of  the  Bonapartist 
charlatan  in  France ;  it  was  fated  that  he  should 
lose  it  iDrever  when  that  charlatan  lost  his  Em- 
pire. In  Tuscany,  Leopold  thanked  Austria  for 
permitting  him  to  rule  over  a  people  the  intel- 
ligent part  of  which  despised  him.  In  Modena, 
the  Duke  was  but  an  Austrian  deputy  sheriff. 
Lombardy  and  Venetia  were  again  the  prey  of 
the  double-beaked  eagle  of  Hapsburg.  Only  in 
Piedmont  did  Constitutionalism  and  liberty  sur- 
vive to  become,  under  an  honest  king  and  a  wise 
minister,  the  ark  of  Italy's  redemption." — W.  R. 
Thayer,  The  Dmcn  of  Italian  Independence,  bk.  5, 
ch.  6  (».  2). 

Also  in  :  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Gleanings  of  Past 
Years,  v.  4,  ch.  1-4. — L.  C.  Farini,  TIte  Roman  State 
/to7»  1815  <o  1850,  M.  2-7  {v.  1-4).— H.  Martin, 
Daniel  Manin  and  Venice  in  1848-49. —  G.  Gari- 
baldi, Autohiog. ,  period  2  (v.  1-2). —  L.  Mariotti, 
Italy  in  1848.  —  E.  A.  V.,  Joseph  Mazzini,  ch. 
4-5.— The  Chevalier  O'Clery,  Hist,  of  the  Ital. 
Rev.,  ch.  6-7. 

A.  D.  1855.— Sardinia  in  the  alliance  of  the 
Crimean  War  against  Russia.  See  Russia: 
A.  D.  1854-1856. 

A.  D.  1856-1859.— Austro-Italy  before  Eu- 
rope in  the  Congress  of  Paris. — Alliance  of 
France  with  Sardinia. — War  with  Austria. — 
Emancipation  of  Lombardy. — Peace  of  Villa- 
franca. — "  The  year  1856  brought  an  armistice 
between  the  contending  powers  [in  the  Crimea — 
see  Russia:  A.  D.  1853-1854  to  1854-1856],  fol- 
lowed by  the  Congress  of  Paris,  which  settled 
the  terms  of  peace.  At  that  Congress  Count 
Cavour  and  the  Marquis  Villamarina  represented 
their  country  side  by  side  with  the  envoys  of  the 
great  European  States.  The  Prime  Minister  of 
Piedmont,  while  taking  his  part  in  the  re-estab- 
litihment  of  the  general  peace  with  a  skill  and 
tact  which  won  him  the  favour  of  his  brother 
plenipotentiaries,  never  lost  sight  of  the  further 
object  he  had  in  view,  namely,  that  of  laying 
before  the  Congress  the  condition  of  Italy.  .  .  . 
His  efforts  were  rewarded  with  success.  On  the 
30th  IVIarch,  1856,  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed, 
and  on  the  8th  April  Count  Walewski  called  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  Congress  to  the 
state  of  Italy.  .  .  .  Count  Buol,  the  Austrian 
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nlmlpotentlary,  would  not  admit  that  the  Con- 
groHS  had  any  right  to  deal  with  the  Italian 
question  at  all;  he  declined  courteously,  but 
flrmly,  to  discuss  the  matter.  .  .  .  But  although 
Austria  refused  to  entertain  the  question,  the 
fact  remained  that  the  condition  of  Italy  now 
stood  condemned,  not  by  revolutionary  chiefs, 
nor  by  the  rulers  of  Piedmont  alone,  but  by  the 
crvoys  of  some  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe 
speaking  officially  in  the  name  of  their  respective 
sovereigns.  It  was  in  truth  a  great  diplomatic 
victory  for  Italy.  .  .  .  No  one  in  Europe  was 
more  thoroughly  convinced  than  Napoleon  III. 
that  the  discontent  of  Italy  and  the  plots  of  a 
section  of  Italians  had  their  origin  in  the  despot- 
ism which  annihilated  all  national  life  in  the  Pe- 
ninsida  with  the  single  exception  of  Piedmont. 
He  felt  keenly,  also,  how  false  was  his  own  posi- 
tion at  Ilome.  .  .  .  France  upheld  the  Pope  as  a 
temporal  sovereign,  but,  nevertheless,  the  latter 
ruled  in  a  manner  which  pleased  Austria  and 
which  displeased  France.  .  .  .  Count  Cavour 
•went  privately  to  meet  the  French  Emperor  at 
Plombitires  in  July,  1858.  During  that  interview 
it  was  arranged  that  France  should  ally  herself 
actively  with  Piedmont  against  Austria.  .  .  . 
The  first  public  indication  of  the  attitude  taken 
up  by  France  with  regard  to  Austria  and  Italy 
was  given  on  the  Ist  January,  1859,  when  Napo- 
leon III.  received  the  diplomatic  corps*  at  the 
Tuileries.  Addressing  Baron  Hubnor,  the  Aus- 
trian Ambassador,  the  French  Emperor  said :  '  I 
regret  that  the  relations  between  us  are  bad ;  tell 
your  sovereign,  however,  that  my  sentiments 
towards  him  are  not  changed.'.  .  .  The  ties 
which  united  France  to  Piedmont  were  strength- 
ened by  the  marriage,  in  the  end  of  January, 
1859,  of  the  Princess  Clotilde,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Victor  Emmanuel,  with  Prince  Napoleon, 
the  first  cousin  of  the  French  Emperor.  .  .  .  An 
agreement  was  made  by  which  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon promised  to  give  armed  assistance  to  Pied- 
mont if  she  were  attacked  by  Austria.  The 
result,  in  case  the  allies  were  successful,  was  to 
be  the  formation  of  a  northern  kingdom  of  Italy. 
.  .  .  Both  Austria  and  Piedmont  mcreased  their 
armaments  and  raised  loans  in  preparation  for 
war.  Men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  life 
flocked  to  Turin  from  the  other  States  of  Italy  to 
join  the  Piedmontese  army,  or  enrol  themselves 
among  the  volunteers  of  Garibaldi,  who  had 
hastened  to  offer  his  services  to  the  king  against 
Austria.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  diplomacy  made  con- 
tinual efforts  to  avert  war.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  a 
European  Congress  was  started.  .  .  .  Then  came 
the  proposition  of  a  general  disarmament  by  way 
of  staying  the  warlike  preparations,  which  were 
taking  ever  enlarged  proportions.  On  the  18th 
April,  1859,  the  Cabinet  of  Turin  agreed  to  the 
principle  of  disarmament  at  the  special  request 
of  England  and  France,  on  the  ccmdition  that 
Piedmont  took  her  seat  at  the  Congress.  The 
Cabinet  of  Vienna  had  made  no  reply  to  this 
proposition.  Then  suddenly  it  addressed,  on  the 
23rd  April,  an  ultimatum  to  the  Cabinet  of  Turin 
demanding  the  instant  disarmament  of  Piedmont, 
to  wliich  a  categorical  reply  was  asked  for  within 
three  days.  At  the  expiration  of  the  three  days 
Count  Cavour,  who  was  delighted  at  this  hasty 
step  cf  his  opponent,  remitted  to  Baron  Keller- 
berg,  the  Austrian  envoy,  a  refusal  to  comply 
with  the  request  made.  War  was  now  inevitable, 
Victor  Emipanucl  addressed  a  stirring  proclama- 


tion to  his  army  on  the  27th  April,  and  two  days 
afterwards  another  to  the  people  of  his  own 
kingdom  and  to  the  people  of  Italy.  ...  On 
the  30ih  April  some  French  troops  arrived  at 
Turin.  On  the  13th  May  Napoleon  III.  disem- 
barked at  Genoa.  .  .  .  Althouj^h  the  Austrian 
armies  proceeded  to  cross  the  Ticino  and  invade 
the  Piedmontese  territory,  they  failed  to  make  a 
decisive  march  on  Turin.  Had  Count  Giiilny, 
the  Austrian  commander,  done  so  without  hesita- 
tion, he  might  well  have  reached  the  capital  of 
Piedmont  before  the  French  had  arrived  in  sulll- 
cient  force  to  enable  the  little  Piedmontese  army 
to  arrest  the  invasion.  As  it  was,  the  opportunity 
was  lost  never  to  occur  again.  In  the  first  en- 
gagements at  Montebello  and  Palestro  [May  20, 
30  and  31]  the  advantage  rested  decidedly  with 
tiie  allies.  .  .  .  On  the  4th  June  the  French 
fought  the  battle  of  Magenta,  which  ended, 
though  not  without  a  hard  struggle,  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Austrians.  On  the  8th  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon and  King  Victor  Emmanuel  entered  Milan, 
where  they  were  received  with  a  welcome  as  sin- 
cere as  it  was  enthusiastic.  The  rich  Lombard 
capital  hastened  to  recognise  the  king  as  its  sov- 
ereign. While  there  he  met  in  person,  Garibaldi, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  volunteer  corps, 
whose  members  had  Hocked  from  all  parts  of 
Italy  to  carry  on  under  his  command  the  war  in 
the  mountainous  districts  of  the  north  against 
Austria.  .  .  .  The  allied  troops  pursued  their 
march  onwards  towards  the  River  Mincio,  upon 
whose  banks  two  of  the  fortresses  of  the  famous 
Quadrilateral  are  sitiiated.  On  the  24th  Juno 
they  encountered  the  Austrian  army  at  Solferino 
and  San  Martino.  French,  Piedmontese,  and  Aus- 
trians, fought  with  courage  and  determination. 
Nor  was  it  until  after  ten  or  eleven  hours  of  hard 
fighting  that  the  allies  forced  their  enemy  to  re- 
treat and  took  possession  of  the  positions  he  had 
occupied  in  the  morning.  While  victory  thus 
crowned  the  efforts  of  France  and  Piedmont  in 
battle,  events  of  no  little  importance  were  taking 
place  in  Italy.  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples  died  on 
the  22nd  May,  just  after  he  had  received  the 
news  of  the  successes  of  the  allies  at  Montebello 
and  Palestro.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Francis  II.  .  .  .  Count  Salmour  was  at  once  des- 
patched by  the  Piedmontese  Government  .  .  , 
with  the  offer  of  a  full  and  fair  alliance  between 
Turin  and  Naples.  The  offer  was  rejected. 
Francis  determined  to  follow  his  father's  exam- 
ple of  absolutism  at  home  while  giving  all  his 
influence  to  Austria.  Thus  it  was  that  the  young 
Neapolitan  king  sowed,  and  as  he  sowed  so  ho 
reaped.  Leopold,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
had  in  April  refused  the  proffered  alliance  of 
Piedmont.  .  .  .  Finally  lie  left  Florence  and 
took  refuge  in  the  Austrian  camp.  A  provisional 
Government  was  formed,  which  placed  the  Tus- 
can forces  at  the  disposal  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 
This  change  was  effected  in  a  few  hours  without 
bloo(fshed  or  violence.  The  Duchess  of  Parma 
went  away  to  Switzerland  with  her  young  son, 
Duke  Robert.  Francis  Duke  of  Modena  betook 
himself,  with  what  treasures  he  had  time  to  lay 
his  hands  on,  to  the  more  congenial  atmosphere 
of  the  head-quarters  of  the  Austrian  army.  .  .  . 
'  The  deputations  which  hastened  from  Tuscany, 
Parma,and  Modena,  to  offer  their  allegiance  to  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel,  were  received  without  difficulty. 
It  was  agreed  that  their  complete  annexation 
should  be  deferred  until  after  the  conclusion  of 
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pence.  In  the  inennwhile  the  PiedmontPHt^  Gov- 
ernment was  to  nssuine  the  responsiblUtv  of 
maintaining  order  nnd  providing  for  military 
action.  .  .  .  The  French  and  Piedniontese  armies 
hail  won  the  battle  of  Solferino.  and  driven  the 
enemy  across  tlie  Mincio;  their  fleets  were  oft  the 
lagoons  of  Venice,  and  were  even  visible  from 
the  lofty  Cami)anile  of  St.  Marie.  Italy  was 
throbbing  with  a  movement  of  national  life  daily 
gathering  volume  and  force.  Eurojje  was  im- 
patiently expecting  tlie  next  move.  It  took  the 
unexpected  form  of  an  armistice,  whidi  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  proposed,  on  his  sole  respon- 
sibility, to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  on  the 
^th  July.  On  the  12th  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
were  signed  at  Villafranca.  Victor  Emmanuel 
was  opposed  to  this  act  of  liis  ally,  but  was 
unable  to  i)revent  it.  The  Italians  were  bitterly 
disappointed,  and  their  anger  was  onlv  too  faith- 
fully represented  by  Cavour  himself.  lie  hastened 
to  tiie  head-quarters  of  the  king,  denounced  in 
vehement  language  the  whole  proceeding,  ad- 
vised his  majesty  not  to  sign  the  armistice,  not 
to  accept  Lombardy  [see  below],  and  to  withdraw 
his  troops  from  the  Mincio  to  the  Ticino.  But 
Victor  Emmanuel,  tliough  sympathising  with  the 
feelings  of  Italy  and  of  his  Slinistcr,  took  a  wiser 
and  more  judicious  course  than  the  one  thus 
recommended.  He  accepted  Cavour's  resignation 
and  signed  the  armistice,  appending  to  his  signa- 
ture these  words:  —  'J'accepte  pour  ce  qui  me 
€oncerne. '  He  reserved  his  liberty  of  action  for 
the  future  and  refused  to  pledge  himself  to  any- 
thing more  than  a  cessation  of  hostilities." — J. 
W.  Probyn,  Italy  from  1815  to  1890,  ch.  9-10. 

Also  in:  C.  Bossoli.  The  War  in  Italy. — C.  de 
Mazade,  Life  of  Count  Cavour,  eh.  2-5. — C.  Arri- 
vabene,  Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel,  ch.  1-13 
{v.  1). — C.  Adams,  Oreat  Campaigns,  1796-1870, 
pp.  271-340. — L.  Kossuth,  Memories  of  My  Exile. 
— Countess  E.  M.  Cesaresco,  Italian  Characters 
in  the  Epoch  of  Unification. 

A.  D.  1859-1861.  — The  Treaty  of  Zurich 
and  its  practical  negation. —  Annexation  of 
Central  Italy  to  Sardinia  by  Plebiscite. — 
Revolution  in  Sicily  and  Naples. — Garibaldi's 
great  campaign  of  liberation. — The  Sardinian 
army  in  the  Papal  States. — The  new  King- 
dom of  Italy  proclaimed. — "The  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Zurich  in  November  [1859]  between 
the  ambassadors  of  France,  Austria,  and  Sar- 
dinia substantially  ratified  the  preliminaries 
arranged  at  Villafranca.  Lombardy  passed  to 
the  king  of  Sardinia;  Venetia  was  retained  by 
Austria.  The  rulers  of  Modena  and  Parma  were 
to  be  restored,  the  papal  power  again  established 
In  the  Legations,  while  the  various  states  of  the 
peninsula,  excepting  Sardinia  and  the  Two 
Sicilies,  were  to  form  a  confederation  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Pope.  According  to  the  terms 
of  the  treat^y  Lombardy  was  the  only  state  di- 
rectly benented  by  the  war.  .  .  .  The  people 
■of  central  Italy  showed  no  inclination  to  resume 
the  old  regime.  They  maintained  their  position 
tirmly  and  consistently,  despite  the  decisions  of 
the  Zurich  Congress,  the  advice  of  the  French 
emperor,  and  the  threatening  attitude  of  Naples 
and  Rome.  .  .  .  The  year  closed  without  definite 
action,  leaving  the  provisional  governments  in 
control.  In  fact,  matters  were  simply  drifting, 
and  it  seemed  imperative  to  take  some  vigorous 
measures  to  terminate  so  abnormal  a  condition 
of  affairs.    Finally  tlie  project  of  a  European 


congress  was  suggested.  Tliere  was  but  one 
opinion  as  to  who  should  represent  Italy  in  such 
an  event.  .  .  .  Cavour  .  .  .  returned  to  the 
head  of  affairs  in  January.  This  event  was 
simultaneous  with  the  removal  of  M.  Walewski 
at  Paris  and  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Fren(  h 
government.  The  emperor  no  longer  advist'd 
the  centnd  Italians  to  accept  the  return  of  their 
rulers.  His  infiuence  at  Home  was  exercised  to 
in<luce  the  Pope  to  allow  his  subjects  in  th»!  Le- 
gations to  have  their  will.  .  .  .  The  scheme  of 
a  European  congress  was  abandone<l.  With 
France  at  his  back  to  neutralize  Austria,  Cavour 
had  nothing  to  fear.  .  .  .  He  suggested  to  the 
emperor  that  the  central  Italians  be  allowed  to 
settle  their  fate  by  plebiscite.  This  method  was 
to  a  certain  extent  a  craze  with  the  emperor,  .  .  . 
and  Cavour  was  not  8urj)rised  at  the  alllrmativo 
reply  he  received  to  his  proposal.  The  elections 
took  place  in  March,  and  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  the  peoj)le  of  Parnm,  Modena,  Tuscany, 
and  the  Legations  declared  for  annexation  to 
Sardinia.  Austria  protested,  but  could  do  no 
more  in  the  face  of  England  and  France.  Naples 
followed  the  Austrian  example,  while  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  news  of  the  elections 
there  arrived  at  Turin  the  papal  excommunica- 
tion for  Victor  Emmanuel  and  his  subjects.  On 
the  2d  of  April  the  king  opened  the  nt!w  parlia- 
ment and  addressed  himself  to  the  representatives 
of  12,000,000  Italians.  The  natural  enthusiasm 
attending  the  ses.sion  was  seriously  dampened 
by  the  royal  announcement  that,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  their  cii:izens  and  the  ratification  of 
parliament,  Nice  and  Savoy  were  to  be  returned 
to  France.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  concluding  in- 
stallment of  the  price  arranged  at  Plombii^res  to 
be  paid  for  the  French  troops  in  the  campaign  of 
the  ])revious  year.  .  .  .  General  Garibaldi,  who 
sat  in  the  parliament  for  Nice,  was  especially 
prominent  in  the  angry  debates  that  followed. 
.  .  .  Wheu  the  transfer  had  been  ratified  he 
withdrew  to  a  humble  retreat  in  the  island  of 
Caprera.  .  .  .  But  the  excitement  over  the  loss 
of  Nice  and  Savoy  was  soon  diminished  by  the 
startling  intelligence  which  arrived  of  rel)ellion 
in  the  Neapolitan  dominions.  Naples  was  muti- 
nous, while  in  Sicily,  Palermo  and  Messina  were 
in  open  revolt.  Ganbaldi'stime  had  come.  Leav- 
ing Caprera,  he  made  for  Piedmont,  and  hastily 
organized  a  band  of  volunteers  to  assist  in  the 
popular  movement.  On  the  night  of  I^Iay  6, 
with  about  a  thousand  enthusiastic  spirits,  he 
embarked  from  the  coast  near  Genoa  in  two 
steamers  and  sailed  for  Sicily.  Cavour  in  the 
mean  time  winked  at  this  extraordinary  perform- 
ance. He  dispatched  Admiral  Persano  with  a 
squadron  ostensibly  to  intercept  the  expedition, 
but  in  reality  'to  navigate  between  it  and  the 
hostile  Neapolitan  fleet.'  On  the  11th  Garibaldi 
landed  safely  at  Marsala  under  the  sleepy  guns 
of  a  Neapolitan  man-of-war.  On  the  14th  he 
was  at  Salemi,  where  he  issued  the  following 
proclamation  :  '  Garibaldi,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  national  forces  in  Sicily,  on  the  invitation 
of  the  principal  citizens,  and  on  the  deliberation 
of  the  free  communes  of  the  island,  considering 
that  in  times  of  war  it  is  neces.sary  that  the  civil 
and  military  powers  should  be  united  in  one  per- 
son, assumes  in  the  name  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
King  of  Italy,  the  Dictjitorship  in  Sicily.'  "  On 
the  26th  Garibaldi  attacked  Palermo ;  on  the  6th 
of  June  he  was  in  possession  of  the  city  and 
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citiiiicl;  on  thf  2Mi  of  July  McHsiim  was  siirnai- 
(knd  to  liiin.  "  I'trlmpB  the  oxcilciiitiit  iit 
Turin  during  llicsc  diiys  wiw  sli-oikI  only  to  timt 
vvhicli  laiiniuU'd  tlio  great  Hicilian  cities.  Tliu 
guns  of  Honiliu's  fleet  at  Palermo  were  no  more 
active  than  Hie  diploiivti.  \'tiilery  which  the 
courts  of  Ceiitriil  Kuro; -.;  ti  '.^u  upor  liio  gov- 
ernment at  Turin.  .  .  .  Cav',!.r..' 1  ositiou  at  this 
time  was  a  tryinjij,  dLliCite,  vmI  fri.i  i  some  poirts 
of  view  u  (HU'stionable  one.  Ho  i.u!  nr.'olicly 
expressed  regret  for  Garibaldi's  expeduion,  while 
|)rivately  he;  encouraged  it.  .  .  .  (.'uvour'a  desire 
to  see  Garibaldi  in  Calabria  was  changed,  u  little 
later.  La  Fariiui  was  at  Palermo  in  behalf  of 
the  Sardinian  government,  to  induce  Garil)aldi  to 
constait  to  the  immediate  annexation  of  Sicily  to 
tlie  new  Italian  kingdom.  This  Garibaldi  de- 
clined to  do,  i)referring  to  wait  until  he  could 
lay  the  entire  Neapolitan  realm  and  Home  as 
well  at  the  feet  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  This 
altered  the  aspect  of  affairs.  It  was  evident  that 
Garibaldi  was  getting  headstrong.  It  was  Ca- 
vour's  constant  solicitude  to  keep  the  Italian 
question  in  sudi  a  shape  as  to  allow  no  foreign 
j)ower  u  pretext  for  interference.  Garibaldi's 
design  against  Rome  garrisoned  by  French 
troops  would  be  almost  certain  to  bring  on  for- 
eign complications  and  ruin  the  cause  of  Italian 
unity."  On  the  19th  of  August,  Garibaldi 
crossed  his  army  from  Sicily  to  the  mainland  and 
advanced  on  Naples.  "On  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember G  the  king  embarked  on  u  Spanish  ship, 
and  leaving  his  mutinous  navy  at  anchor  in  the 
bay,  (juit  forever  those  beautiful  shores  which 
his  race  had  too  long  defiled.  On  the  morning 
of  September  7  Garibaldi  was  at  Salerno;  before 
night  he  had  reached  Naples,  and  its  teeming 
thousands  had  run  mad.  .  .  .  The  Neapolitan 
fleet  went  over  en  masse  to  Garibaldi,  and  by 
Idm  was  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  Sardinian 
admiral.  TheGaribaldian  troops  came  swarming 
into  the  city,  some  by  land  and  others  by  sea. 
.  .  .  Francis  II.  had  shut  himself  up  in  the  for- 
tress of  Gaeta  with  the  remnants  of  liis  army, 
holding  the  line  of  the  Volturno.  ...  At  Turin 
the  state  of  unrest  continued.  Garibaldi's  pres- 
ence at  Naples  was  attended  with  grave  perils. 
Of  course  his  designs  upon  Home  formed  the 
principal  danger,  but  his  conspicuous  inability 
as  an  organizer  was  one  of  scarcely  less  gravity. 
.  .  .  Sardinian  troops  had  become  a  necessity  of 
the  situation.  .  .  .  There  was  no  time  to  lose. 
There  could  be  no  difflculty  in  finding  an  excuse 
t«  enter  papal  territory.  The  inhabitants  of 
Umbria  and  the  Marches,  who  had  never  ceased 
to  appeal  for  annexation  to  the  new  kingdom, 
were  suppressed  by  an  army  of  foreign  mercen- 
aries that  the  Pope  had  mustered  beneath  his 
banner.  .  .  .  Cavour  had  interceded  in  vain 
with  the  Vatican  to  alter  its  cours*3  toward  its 
disaffected  sul)jects.  At  last,  on  September  7, 
the  day  Garibaldi  entered  Naples,  he  sent  the 
royal  ultimatum  to  Cardinal  Antonelli  at  Rome. 
.  .  .  On  the  11th  the  unfavorable  reply  of  Anto- 
nelli was  received,  and  the  SJime  day  the  Sardinian 
troops  crossed  the  papal  frontier.  .  .  .  Every 
European  power  except  England,  which  ex- 
l)re8sed  open  satisfaction,  protested  against  this 
action.  There  was  an  imposing  flight  of  ambas- 
SJidors  from  Turin,  and  an  ominous  commotion 
all  along  the  diplomatic  horizon.  Cavour  had 
not  moved,  however,  without  a  secret  under- 
standing with  Napoleon.    .   .   .   The  Sardinian 


army  advanced  rapidly  in  two  columns.  General 
Funti  seized  Perugia  and  Spoleto,  while  Cialdini 
on  the  east  of  the  Aix'ninnes  utterly  ilestroyed 
the  nuiin  papal  army  under  the  French  gemrul 
Lamoriciire  at  Ca.sttllidardo  [Sejitember  IT). 
Lamoriciire  with  a  few  followers  gained  Ancona, 
but  finding  that  town  covered  by  the  guns  of  the 
Sardini.ui  licet,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender. 
'The  pontilleal  mercenary  corps  '  became  u  thing 
of  the  past,  Cavour  could  turn  his  whole  att<  ii- 
tion  to  Naples,  lie  had  obtained  from  parlia- 
ment an  enlhu8iasti(!  permission  to  receive,  if 
tendered,  the  allegiance  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
The  army  was  onlered  across  the  Neapolitan 
frontier,  and  the  king  left  for  Ancona  to  take 
command.  In  the  mean  time  on  October  1  Gari- 
baldi had  intli<ted  another  severe  defeat  to  the 
royal  Neapolitan  army  on  the  Volturno.  The 
Sardinian  advance  was  wholly  unimpeded.  .  .  , 
On  November  7  the  king  entered  Naples,  and  on 
the  following  day  was  waited  upon  by  a  deputa- 
tion to  announce  the  result  of  the  election  that 
Garibaldi  had  previously  decreed.  '  Sire,'  said 
their  spokesman,  'The  Neapolitan  people,  as- 
sembled in  Comltia,  by  an  immense  majority  have 
proclaimed  you  their  king.'.  .  .  Then  followed 
an  event  so  sublime  as  to  be  without  parallel  in 
these  times  of  selfish  ambition.  Garibaldi  bade 
farewell  to  his  faithful  followers,  and,  refusing 
all  rewards,  passed  again  to  his  quiet  home  in 
Caprera.  .  .  .  The  people  of  Umbria  and  the 
Marches  followed  the  lead  of  Naples  in  declaring 
themselves  subjects  of  Victor  Emmanutil.  Ex- 
cept for  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  surround- 
ing the  city  of  Rome  and  the  Austrian  province 
of  Venetia,  Italy  was  united  under  the  tricolor. 
While  Garibahli  returned  to  his  humble  life, 
Cavour  went  to  Turin  to  resume  his  labors. 
...  On  the  18th  of  February,  1801,  the  first 
national  parliament  representing  the  nonh  and 
south  met  at  Turin.  Five  days  before,  the  last 
stronghold  of  Francis  II.  had  capitulated,  and 
the  enthusiasm  ran  high.  The  kingdom  of  Italy 
was  proclaimed,  and  the  king  confirmed  as  'Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  II.,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
will  of  the  nation  King  of  Italy.' .  .  .  The  work 
was  almost  done.  The  scheme  that  a  few  years 
before  would  have  provoked  a  smile  in  any  dip- 
lomatic circle  in  Europe  had  been  perfected  almost 
to  the  capstone.  But  the  man  wlio  had  conceived 
the  plan  and  carried  it  through  its  darkest  days 
was  not  destined  to  witness  its  final  consumma- 
tion. Cavour  was  giving  way.  On  May  '~0  he 
was  stricken  down  with  a  violent  Illness."  On 
June  6  he  died.  "To  Mazzini  belongs  the  credit 
of  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  patriotism;  Gari- 
baldi is  entitled  to  the  admiration  of  the  world  as 
the  pure  patriot  who  fired  men's  souls;  but  Ca- 
vour was  greater  than  either,  and  Mazzini  and 
Garibaldi  were  but  humble  instruments  in  his 
magnificent  plan  of  Italian  regeneration." — H. 
Murdock,  T/te  licconstruction  of  Europe,  ch.  13. 

Also  in:  C.  de  Mazadc,  Life  of  Count  Cavour, 
ch.  5-7. — O.  Garibaldi,  Autobiography,  3d  period 
(v.  2).— E.  Dicey,  Victor  Emmanuel,  ch.  27-34.— 
E.  About,  The  Roman  Question. — The  Chevalier 
O'Clery,  The  Making  of  Italu,  ch.  7-12. 

A.  D.  1862-1866. — The  Roman  question  and 
the  Venetian  question. — Impatience  of  the  na- 
tion.— Collision  of  Garibaldi  with  the  govern- 
ment.—  Alliance  with  Prussia. —  War  with 
Austria. — Liberation  and  annexation  of  Vene- 
tia.—'"The  new  ministry  was  formed  by  Baron 
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I{i(a.HoH.  .  .  .  In  the  month  of  July,  Rus«iii  iiiul 
I'nissiii  followed  the  cxiinipic  of  Kii^rlatul  and 
France,  ami  acknowledged  Italian  unity.  .  .  . 
liat'on  UiniHoli  only  held  ofllre  alioutnine  tnontliH; 
not  feeling  equal  to  the  dillleultieH  he  had  to  en- 
counter, he  resigned  in  March,  18(12,  and  Signor 
HaUv/.zi  WU8  empowered  to  form  a  new  ndiustry. 
.  .  .  The  volunteer  troops  had  licconie  ii  soureo 
of  serious  embarrassment  to  tiie  govermnent. 
...  It  was  found  disagreeahh^  and  dangerous 
to  have  two  standing  armies  imder  separate 
lieads  and  a  separate  discipline,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  amalgam  ite  the  Oarihaldians  with  the 
royal  troops.  E'ldless  disagreements  arose  out 
of  this  ({ucstion.  ...  As  soon  as  this  question 
was  in  u  manner  accommodated,  a  more  serious 
one  arose.  Tlie  central  provinces  lost  all  patience 
in  waiting  so  long  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
Uoman  (juestion.  The  leaders  of  the  Young 
Italy  party  became  more  warlike  In  their  Ian- 
guujje,  and  excited  the  peasantry  to  riotous  pro- 
ceedings, wldch  the  government  had  to  put  down 
forcibly,  and  this  cllsagreeable  fact  helped  to 
make  the  Ilatazzi  ndnistry  unpopular.  Gari- 
baldi's name  had  been  used  us  an  incentive  to 
those  disturbances,  and  now  the  hot-headed  gen- 
eral embarked  for  Sicily,  to  take  the  command  of 
a  trcKjp  who  were  bound  for  the  Eternal  City, 
resolved  to  cut  with  the  sword  tlie  gordlan  knot 
of  the  Ronmn  question.  The  government  used 
energetic  measures  to  maintain  its  dignity,  and 
not  allow  an  irregular  warfare  to  be  carried  on 
without  its  sanction.  The  times  were  dillicult, 
no  doubt,  and  the  ministry  had  u  hard  road  to 
tread.  .  .  .  The  Qaribaldians  were  already  in 
the  field,  and  having  crossed  from  Sicily,  were 
marching  through  Calabiio  with  ever-increasing 
forces  and  the  cry  of  '  Rome  or  death '  on  their 
lips.  Victor  Emmanuel  had  now  no  choice  left 
him  but  to  put  down  rebellion  by  force  of  arms. 
General  Cialdini's  painful  duty  it  was  to  lead  the 
royal  troops  on  this  occasion.  He  encountered 
the  Qaribaldians  at  Aspromonte,  in  Cahibria,  and 
on  their  refusing  to  surrender  to  the  king,  a  figiit 
ensued  in  winch  the  volunteers  were  of  course 
defeated,  and  their  ofllcers  arrested.  Garibaldi, 
with  a  ball  in  his  foot,  from  the  eflfects  of  which 
he  has  never  recovered,  was  curried  a  state  pris- 
oner to  Piedmont.  .  .  .  This  unhappy  episode 
was  a  bitter  grief  to  Victor  Enunauuel.  .  .  . 
Aspromonte  gave  a  final  blow  to  the  Uatazzi 
ministry.  Never  very  popular,  it  was  utterly 
shaken  by  the  reaction  in  favour  of  Garibaldi. 
.  .  .  After  a  good  deal  of  worry  and  consulta- 
tion, the  king  decided  to  call  Luigi  Carlo  Furini 
to  office.  .  .  .  Unhappily  his  health  obliged  him 
to  retire  very  soon  from  public  life,  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  Minghetti.  On  the  whole  this  first 
year  without  Cavour  had  been  a  very  trying  one 
to  Victor  Emmanuel.  .  .  .  Meantime  the  Roman 
question  remained  in  abeyance  —  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  nation,  for  i'  kept  Central  and 
Southern  Italy  in  a  state  of  lermentation  which 
the  government  could  not  long  hc!d  in  check. 
The  Bourbon  intrigues  at  Rome,  encouraging 
brigandage  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  destroyed  all 
security  of  life  and  property,  and  impeded  for- 
eigners from  visiting  the  country.  The  Emperor 
of  the  French,  occupying  the  false  position  of 
champion  of  Italian  independence  ami  protector 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  would  not  do 
anything,  nor  let  the  Italian  Government  do  any- 
thing, towards  settling  the  momeatous  quciition. 


.  .  .  Victor  Emmanuel,  wlio  had  his  eye  on 
Venice  all  the  time,  having  a  fixed  impression 
that  if  it  could  be  recovered  hi;  would  lind  less 
difilculty  In  getting  rid  of  the  foreign  oceupathm 
in  Rome,  now  adopted  energethr  measures  to 
bring  about  u  settlement  of  tids  Venetian  cpies- 
tion,  urging  the  English  (Jovernment  to  tiso  Us 
infiuence  with  Austria  to  induce  her  to  accept 
some  comprondse  and  surrender  the  Italian  prov- 
ince ixaceably.  .  .  .  .Meantime!  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment continued  to  invit(!  the  French  to  with- 
draw their  forces  from  the  Roman  States,  and 
leave  the  Pope  face  to  face  with  his  own  subjects 
without  tli(!  aid  of  foreign  bayonets.  This  the 
emperor,  fearing  to  olTend  the  pajjal  party,  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  do.  Hut  to  make  the 
road  to  Rome  easier  for  the  Italians,  he  propose<l 
a  transfer  of  the  (•ai)ltal  from  Turin  to  some  more 
southern  town,  Florence  or  Naples  —  he  did  not 
care  which.  The  French  minister,  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys,  said: — '  Of  course  In  the  end  you  will 
go  to  Ilome.  But  it  Is  important  that  between 
our  evacuation  and  your  going  there,  sucli  an 
interval  of  time  uiul  such  a  series  of  events 
shouhl  elapse  as  to  prevent  people  establishing 
any  connecticm  betveen  the  two  facts.  France 
must  not  have  any  responsibility.' .  .  .  The  king 
accepted  the  coiulitlons,  which  provided  that  the 
French  were  to  evacuate  Rome  In  two  years, 
and  fixe<l  on  Florence  us  the  residence  of  the 
court.  .  .  .  On  November  18,  IHO.'i,  the  first 
Parliament  was  opened  In  Florence.  .  .  .  The 
quarrel  between  Austria  and  Prussia  [see  Gku- 
MANY:  A.  I).  1861-1800]  was  growing  all  this 
time,  and  Italy  proposed  an  alliance  defensive 
and  offensive  with  the  latter  power.  .  .  .  The 
treaty  was  concluded  April  8,  1800.  When  this 
fact  became  known,  Austria,  on  the  brink  of 
war  with  Prussia,  began  to  think  that  she  must 
rid  herself  in  some  way  of  the  worry  of  the 
Italians  on  her  southern  frontier,  in  order  to  be 
free  to  combat  her  powerful  northern  eneiii}'. 
The  cabinet  of  Vienna  did  not  apply  directly  to 
the  cabinet  of  Florence,  but  to  that  arbiter  of  the 
destinies  of  nations,  Napoleon  III.,  proposing  to 
cede  Venetia  on  condition  that  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment should  detach  itself  from  the  Prussian 
alliance.  .  .  .  After  an  inetrectual  attempt  to 
accommodate  matters  by  a  congress,  war  was  de- 
clared against  Austria,  on  June  20,  1800,  and 
La  Marmora,  having  appointed  Ricasoli  us  his 
deputy  at  the  head  of  the  council,  led  the  army 
northwards.  .  .  .  Victor  Emmanuel  appointed 
his  cousin  regent,  and  carried  his  sons  along  with 
him  to  the  seat  of  war.  .  .  .  The  forces  of  Aus- 
tria were  led  by  the  able  and  cxperieni^ed  com- 
mander, the  Archiluku  Albert,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  at  Novara.  On  the  ill-oqjened 
field  of  Custozza,  wlure  the  Italians  had  been 
defeated  in  1849,  the  opposing  armies  met  [June 
24] ;  and  both  being  in  good  condition,  well  dis- 
ciplined and  brave,  there  was  fought  a  prolonged 
and  bloody  battle,  in  which  the  Italians  were 
worsted,  but  not  routed.  ...  On  July  20  the 
Italian  navy  sutfered  an  overwhelming  defeat  at 
Lissa  in  the  Adriatic,  and  these  two  great  mis- 
fortunes plunged  Victor  Emmanuel  into  the 
deepest  grief.  He  felt  disabled  from  continuing 
the  war:  all  the  sacrifice  of  life  hud  been  in  vain: 
national  unity  was  us  fur  off  as  ever.  .  .  .  Meun- 
time  the  Prussian  arms  were  everywhere  vic- 
torious over  Austria,  and  about  ten  days  after 
the  battle  of  Custozza  it  was  announced  in  the 
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Mniiitcur  tliiit  AiiHtriii  Imd  iinkcrl  llio  Kniptnir 
NupolconH  iiK-diiilioii,  iilTcriiig  to  .cdf  liiin 
Vt'iilci',  »m!  tlmt  he  wu»  iimkiiiK  ov<'r  tlmt  i)ri)V- 
liiri'  to  the  KiiiK  <'<^  Ituly.  Italy  coiiUl  not  lucupt 
it  without  th<'  ( iiiiM'iit  of  Iter  ullv  PriiHMiu;  iiiul 
wliiii;  lu^'otiittioim  wcru  goiiiK  f^orwurd  on  tiiu 
suhjcct,  tiic  hrivt  seven  wet-ks'  cunipiii^ii  wus 
broiifrht  tr)  ii  conc-hiHion  by  tl»e  grt'iit  victory  of 
Siidowa,  and  on  July  20  tliu  pndiniiniiricH  of 
ixiicc  were  8i>;n<'<l  by  tlie  AuHtrian  iind  I'niH.slan 
plciiipottntiiirit'H.  .  .  .  Venio-  wiw  nstorwl  to 
Itjily  by  tiic  Hnipcror  of  Friinci',  witii  the  ap- 
proval of  FniHsia.  There  was  a  Hting  In  the 
thought  that  it  wan  not  wrung  front  the  talona 
of  the  Austrian  eagle  by  the  valour  of  Italian 
nrniH.  but  by  the  foree  of  diplomaev;  still  it  was 
a  dcliifhtfuf  faet  that  Venice  was  I'ree,  with  the 
tricolour  waving  on  St.  Mark's.  The  Italian  soil 
was  delivered  from  foreign  oecunation.  ...  As 
80(Mi  as  the  treaty  was  signed  at  Vienna.  Oetober 
2,  tlie  V«'netian  As-semblies  unanimously  elected 
Victor  Krnnianuel  with  acclamations,  ar*  I  begged 
for  immediate  annexation  to  the  K  •  ;rdoni  of 
Italy.  On  Noveml)er  4,  In  the  city  of  Turin, 
Victor  Kmmanuel  received  the  deputation  which 
came  to  nrolTcr  him  the  homage  of  the  inliabi- 
tants  of  Venctia.  ...  On  Novenil)er  7  Victor 
Emmanuel  made  a  solemn  entry  into  the  most 
beautiful,  and,  after  Home,  the  most  interesting 
city  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  .  .  .  Hot  upon  the 
settlement  of  the  Venetian  (juestion,  came  the 
discussion  of  that  of  Home,  which  after  the 
evac\iatiou  of  the  French  troops  [November, 
1806]  seemed  more  complicated  than  ever.  The 
Catholic  powers  were  now  anxious  to  accommo- 
date the  quarrel  between  Italy  and  the  Pope,  and 
they  olfered  to  guarantee  him  his  income  and  J»is 
independence  if  he  would  reconcile  himself  to 
the  national  will.  But  Pius  IX.  was  inmiovablu 
in  his  determination  to  oppose  it  to  the  last." — 
G.  H.  Godkiu,  Life  of  Victor  Eminauucl  IL,  ch. 
2S-25  (v.  2). 

Also  in:  J.  W.  Probyn,  Italy  from  1815  to 
18«0,  ch.  11.— O.  Garibaldi,  Autofnoyraphy,  Ath 
peri(Hl,  ch.  1  (v.  2),  and  v.  3,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1867-1870.— Settlement  of  the  Roman 
question. — Defeat  of  Garibaldi  at  Mentana. — 
Rome  in  the  possession  of  the  king  of  Italy. 
— I'rogress  maile  by  diplomacy  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Homan  question  "  was  too  slow  for  Gari- 
baldi. He  had  once  more  fallen  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  extreme  republicans,  and  in  1867  lie 
declared  that  he  would  delay  no  longer  in  planting 
the  republican  banner  on  the  Vatican.  Between 
these  hot-headed  and  fanatical  republicans  on 
the  one  side,  the  Italian  ultramontanes  on  an- 
other, and  the  French  EmperorH)n  the  third,  the 
positjon  of  Victor  Emmanuel  was  anything  but 
enviable.  In  the  autumn  of  1867  Garibaldi  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  the  Government,  but  re- 
leased on  condition  tliat  he  would  remain  quietly 
at  Caprera.  But  meanwliile  the  volunteers  under 
Menotti  Garibaldi  (the  great  chief's  son)  had  ad- 
vanced into  the  Papal  States.  The  old  warrior 
was  buniiug  to  be  with  them.  On  the  14th  of 
October  he  effected  his  escape  from  Caprera,  and 
managed  eventually  to  join  his  sou  in  the  Ro- 
niagna.  Together  they  advanced  on  Rome,  and 
won,  after  tremendous  fighting,  the  great  victory 
at  Monte  Rotundo.  Meanwhile  an  army  of  oc- 
cupation sent  by  the  Govemnfent  from  Florence 
had  crossed  the  Roman  frontier,  and  a  French 
force  had  lauded  on  the  coast.     Garibaldi's  posi- 
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uiilirokcn.  'The  (government  of  Florence,'  he 
said,  in  a  ])roclamation  to  tlu;  volunteers,  '  lias 
invaded  the  Homan  territory,  aln>iuly  won  by  us 
witli  precious  bltHMl  from  the  enemies  of  Italy; 
we  ought  to  receive  our  brothers  in  arms  with 
love,  and  aid  them  in  driving  out  of  Home  tiie 
mercenary  sustainers  of  tyranny ;  '"it  if  base 
deeds,  the  continuation  of  the  vile  conveuti«)n  of 
September,  in  mean  consort  with  Jesuitism,  sliail 
urge  us  to  lay  down  our  arms  in  obedience  to 
tlie  onler  of  tli«!  2d  December,  then  will  I  let  tht! 
world  know  that  I  alone,  a  Roman  general,  w  itii 
full  power,  elected  by  the  universal  suffrage  of 
the  only  legal  Government  in  Rome,  tliftt  of  the 
repul)lic,  have  the  right  to  maintain  myself  in 
arms  in  this  the  territory  subject  to  my  jurimlic- 
tion;  and  then,  if  any  of  these  my  volunteers, 
chami'ions  of  liberty  and  Italian  unity,  wish  to 
have  Rome  as  the  capital  of  Italy,  fultilling  tlio 
Vote  of  parliament  and  the  nation,  they  must  not 
put  down  their  arms  until  Italy  shall  havo 
acquired  lilHTty  of  conscience  and  worship,  built 
upon  the  ruin  of  Jesuitism,  and  until  the  soldiers 
of  tyrants  shall  be  banished  from  our  land.'  Tlio 
position  tiikcn  up  by  Garibaldi  is  perfectly  in- 
telligible. Rome  we  must  have,  if  possible,  by 
legal  process,  in  conjunction  with  the  royal* 
arms;  l)ut  if  they  will  stand  aside,  even  if  they 
will  oppose,  none  the  less  Home  must  be  annexed 
to  Italy.  Unfortunately  Garibaldi  had  left  out 
of  account  the  French  force  despatched  by 
Kaj)oleon  III.  to  defend  the  Temporal  donnuions 
of  tlie  Pope,  a  force  which  even  at  this  moment  was 
advancing  to  the  attack.  The  two  armies  met 
near  the  little  village  of  Mentana,  ill  matched  in 
every  respect.  The  volunteers,  numerous  indeed 
but  ill  disciplined  and  badly  armed,  brought  to- 
gether, liehl  together  simply  by  the  magic  of  a 
name,  the  French,  admirably  discipline*!,  armed 
with  the  fatal  chassepots,  fighting  the  battle  of 
their  ancient  Church.  The  Garibaklians  were 
terribly  defeated.  Victor  Emmanuel  grieved 
bitterly,  like  a  true,  warm-hearted  father  for  the 
fate  ot  his  misguided  but  generous-hearted  sons. 
...  To  the  Emperor  of  the  French  he  wrote  an 
ardent  appeal  begging  him  to  break  with  the 
Clericals  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  Europe,  at  the  same  time  warn- 
ing him  that  the  old  feeling  of  gratitude  towards 
the  French  in  Italy  had  quite  disappeared.  '  The 
late  events  have  suffocated  every  remembrance 
of  gratitude  in  the  heart  of  Italy.  It  is  no  longer 
in  the  power  of  the  Government  to  maintain  tlie 
alliance  with  France.  The  chassepot  gun  at 
Mentana  has  given  it  a  mortal  blow.'  At  the 
same  time  the  rebels  were  visited  with  condign 
punishment.  Garibaldi  himself  was  arrested,  but 
after  a  brief  imprisonment  at  Varignano  was 
permitted  to  retire  once  more  to  Caprera.  A 
prisoner  so  big  as  Garibaldi  is  always  an  embar- 
rassment to  gaolers.  But  the  last  act  in  the 
great  drama  .  .  .  was  near  at  hand.  In  1870 
the  Franco-German  War  broke  out.  The  con- 
test, involving  as  it  did  the  most  momentous 
consequences,  was  as  brief  as  it  was  decisive. 
Tlie  French,  of  course,  could  no  longer  maintain 
their  position  as  champions  of  the  Temporal 
power.  Once  more,  therefore,  the  King  of  Italy 
attempted,  with  all  the  earnestness  and  with  all 
the  tenderness  at  his  command,  to  induce  the  Pope 
to  come  to  tenns  and  accept  the  position,  at  once 
dignified   and   iudepeudeut,  which  the   Italian 
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OoTPrnment  vn^  nnxloim  to  secure  to  him.  .  .  . 
But  tlu>  I'opo  Hiill  unfiincliingly  lullund  to  tlu> 
position  ho  Imd  tiiltcM  up.  ...  A  ffiiit  of  icHiH- 
tance  wiia  niml«',  l)ut  on  tlie  2()tii  of  Hcpti'nilH'r 
[18701  tiie  royiil  troops  entered  Honu!,  and  the 
Tricolour  was  mounted  on  tlie  p«liice  of  tlie 
Capitol.  So  soon  as  niiglit  l)e  ii  pieliiscite  was 
talten.  Tlie  nun»l)ers  are  signiflcant  —  for  the 
King,  40.788,  for  the  Pone.  4fl.  But  tliougli  the 
work  was  thus  uccompilslied  in  tlic  iiwtuinn  of 
1870,  it  was  not  until  2d  Juno  1871  that  tlie  King 
made  bis  triiunplial  entry  into  the  capital  of 
Italy."— J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  Tfie  Maket-i  of  Modern 
Italy,  pp.  72-70. 

Also  in:  O.  Garibaldi.  Antohiorjravhy,  v.  8, 
ch.  8-9.— O.  8.  Goditin,  Life  of  Victor  Kmmannd, 
eh.  82  (v.  2). 

A.  D.  1870-1894. — The  tasks  and  burdens  of 
the  United  Nation. — Military  and  colonial  am- 
bitions.—The  Triple  Alliance. —"  Italy  now 
[In  1870J  stood  before  the  world  as  a  nation 
of  twenty-flve  million  inhabitants,  her  frontiers 
well  defined,  her  needs  very  evident.  Neverthe- 
less, If  her  national  existence  was  to  be  more 
than  a  name,  she  must  have  discipline  in  self- 
government,  and  she  must  as  qidcltly  as  possible 
acquire  the  tools  and  methods  of  tlie  civilization 
prevailing  among  those  nations  into  whose  com- 
pany her  victories  had  raised  her.  Two  thirds  of 
ner  people  lagged  beliind  the  Western  world  not 
onlv  in  material  inventions,  but  In  education  and 
civic  training.  Kailroads  and  telegraphs,  the 
wider  application  of  steam  to  industries,  schools, 
courts,  the  police,  had  all  to  be  provided,  ami 

f)rovided  qidcltly.  Improvements  which  Eng- 
and  and  France  had  added  gradually  and  paid 
for  graduall}',  Italy  had  to  organize  and  pay  for 
In  a  few  years.  Hence  a  levying  of  heavy  taxes, 
and  exorbitant  borrowing  from  the  future  in  the 
public  debt.  Not  only  this,  but  ancient  tradi- 
tions, the  memories  of  feuds  between  town  and 
town,  had  to  be  obliterated ;  the  people  had  to 
be  made  truly  one  people,  so  that  Venetians,  or 
Neapolitans,  or  Sicilians  sliould  eacli  feel  that 
they  were  first  of  all  Italians.  National  uni- 
formity must  supplant  provincial  peculiarity; 
there  must  Ihj  one  language,  one  code  of  laws, 
one  common  interest;  in  a  word,  the  new  nation 
must  l)e  Italianized.  The  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  the  Italians  have  progressed  in  all  these 
respects  have  no  parallel  in  modern  times. 
Though  immense  the  undertaking,  they  have,  in 
performing  it,  revealed  an  adaptability  to  new 
conditions,  a  power  of  transformation  which  are 
among  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of 
their  race,  and  tlie  strongest  proofs  that  ruin  will 
not  now  engulf  them.  Only  a  race  incapable  of 
readjusting  itself  need  despair.  Happy  had 
Italy  been  if,  undistracted  by  temptation,  she 
had  pursued  the  plain  course  before  her;  still 
happy,  had  she  resisted  such  temptation.  But 
nations,  like  individuals,  are  not  made  all  of  one 
piece :  they,  too,  acknowledge  the  better  reason, 
but  follow  the  worse ;  they,  too,  through  pride 
or  vanity  or  passion,  often  forfeit  the  winnings 
from  years  of  toil.  .  .  .  Italy  was  recognized  as 
a  great  power  by  her  neighbors,  and  slie  willingly 
persuaded  herself  that  it  was  her  duty  to  do  what 
they  did.  In  this  civilized  age,  the  first  requi- 
site of  a  great  power  is  a  large  standing  army. 
...  A  large  standing  army  being  tlie  first  con- 
dition of  ranking  among  the  great  powers.  Italy 
Bet  about  preparing  one.  .  .  .  Perhaps  more  than 


any  other  European  nation  she  was  cxrusabjc  in 
desiring  to  .sliow  timt  licr  citizens  could  bctorne 
Holdicrs,  for  slie  liad  been  taunt<-d  time  out  of 
mind  witli  lur  elTeminacy.  her  cowardice.  It 
niiglit  Ih'  argued,  too.  tliat  she  received  a  larger 
dividend  in  imlirect  compensation  for  lier  capltai 
invested  in  tlie  army  tliati  her  neighlMirs  received 
from  theirs.  Uniform  military  service  helped  to 
blot  out  provincial  lines  and  to  Italianizi^  all  hcc- 
tions;  it  also  furnished  rudiinentarv  educDtion 
to  the  vast  IxKiy  of  illiterate  conscripts.  These 
ends  might  have  been  reached  at  far  less  cost  l»y 
direct  and  natural  means;  but  this  fact  should 
not  lessen  the  credit  due  to  the  Italian  military 
system  for  furthering  them.  Tradition,  example, 
national  sensitiveness,  all  conspired  in  this  way 
to  pi-rsuade  Italy  to  saddle  an  imincnse  army  on 
her  back.  .  .  .  One  evidence  of  being  a  'great 
power,'  according  to  the  political  stiuuiard  of 
the  time,  consists  in  ability  to  establish  colonies, 
or  at  least  a  protectorute,  in  distant  lands;  there- 
fore Italian  Jingoes  goaded  their  government  on 
to  plant  the  Italian  flag  in  Africa.  France  was 
already  mistress  of  Algiers;  Spain  held  a  lien  on 
Morocco;  Italy  could  accordingly  do  no  less  than 
spread  her  influence  over  Tunis.  For  a  few 
years  Italy  complacently  imagined  that  she  was 
as  g<K)d  as  her  rivals  in  the  possession  of  a  for- 
eign dependency.  Then  a  sudden  recrudescence 
of  Jingoism  in  France  caused  the  French  to 
occupy  Tunis.  The  Italians  were  very  angry; 
but  when  they  sounded  the  situation,  they  real- 
ized that  it  would  be  folly  to  go  to  war  ov».r  it. 
.  .  .  Not  warned  by  this  experience,  Italy,  a  few 
years  later,  iilunged  yet  more  deeply  into  the 
uncertain  policy  of  colonization.  England  ond 
France  having  fallen  out  over  the  control  of 
Egypt,  then  England,  having  virtually  made  the 
Khedive  her  vassal,  suggested  that  it  would  be 
a  very  fine  thing  for  Italy  to  establish  a  colony 
far  down  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  whence 
she  could  command  the  trade  of  Abyssinia.  Italian 
Jingoes  Jumped  at  the  suggestion,  and  for  ten 
years  the  red-wliite-and-green  flag  has  waved 
over  Massaua.  But  the  good  that  Italy  has  de- 
rived from  this  acquisition  has  yet  to  appear. 
.  .  .  Equally  slow  have  they  been  to  learn  that 
their  partnership  in  the  Triple  Alliance  [see 
Triple  Alliance]  has  entailed  upon  them  sjicrl- 
fices  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  benefits.  To 
associate  on  apparently  even  terms  with  Ger- 
many and  Austria  was  doubtless  gratifying  to 
national  vanity,  .  .  .  but  who  can  show  that 
Italy  has  been  more  secure  from  attack  since  she 
entered  that  league  than  she  was  before?  .  .  . 
For  the  sake  ...  of  a  delusive  honor. — the 
honor  of  posing^is  the  partner  of  the  arbiters  of 
Europe, — Italy  has,  since  1882,  seen  licr  army 
and  her  debt  increase,  and  her  resources  propor- 
tionately diminish.  None  of  her  ministers  has 
had  the  courage  to  suggest  quitting  a  ruinous 
policy ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  sought  hither 
and  thither  to  find  means  to  perpetuate  it  with- 
out actually  breaking  the  country's  back.  .  .  . 
Yet  not  on  this  account  shall  we  despair  of  u 
country  which,  in  spite  of  folly,  has  achieved 
much  against  great  oflds,  and  wJiicli  has  shown 
a  wonderful  capacity  for  slou/hing  off  her  past. 
Hardship  itself,  though  it  be  the  penalty  of 
error,  may,  by  restricting  hei  !•  ility  to  go  astray, 
lead  her  back  to  the  path  o  reason.  ' — W.  R. 
Thayer.  Some  Caugt^   ,  ,     ''Vin  Crisis  (At- 

lantic, April,  1894). — S  .    also,  Iukedentists. 
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ITHACA.— One  nf  the  seven  Ionian  islands, 
small  and  tininiporttint,  but  interesting  as  being 
tlie  Homeric  island-kingdom  of  Ulysses  —  the 
principal  scene  of  tlie  story  of  the  Odyssey. 
The  island  has  been  more  or  less  explored,  with 
a  view  to  identifying  the  localities  mentioned  in 
the  epic,  by  Sir  William  Gell,  by  Col.  Leake,  and 
by  Dr.  Schliemann.  Some  account  of  the  latter's 
work  and  its  results  is  given  in  the  intro<luction 
to  hia  "Ilios." — E.  H.  I3unbury,  IIi»t.  of  Ancient 
Geoq. ,  (•//.  3,  note  I  (v.  1). 

ITHOME.  See  Sparta:  B.  C.  743-510;  also, 
Messenun  War,  The  Third. 

ITOCOS,  The.  See  American  Aborigines: 
CiuBniAs. 

ITONOMOS,  The.  See  Bolivia:  The  ab- 
orioina;-  inhabitants;  also,  American  Abo- 
rioineb:  Andesians. 

ITURBIDE,  Empire  of.  See  Mexico: 
A.  D,  1820-1826. 


ITUZAINGO,  Battle  of  (1827).  See  Ar- 
GENTiMc  Hkimhi.ic:  A.  I).  1H19-1874. 

lUKA,  Battle  of.  See  '"nited  States  of 
Am.:  a.  1).  18(i2  (September  —  October:  Mis- 
sissippi). 

IVAN  I.,  Grand  Prince  of  Moscow,  A.  D. 
1328-1340 Ivan  II.,  Grand  Prince  of  Mos- 
cow,    1352-1359 Ivan     III.    (called    The 

Great),  the  first  Czar  of  Muscovy,  or  Russia, 

1402-1505.     See   UissiA :  A.   D.   1237-1480 

Ivan  IV.  (called  The  Terrible),  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia, 1533-1584.     See  Russia:  A.  I).   1533-1682. 

. . .  Ivan  v..  Czar  of   Russia,  1682-1689 

Ivan  VI.,  Czar  of  Russia,  1740-1741. 

IVERNI,  The.  See  Ireland,  Tribes  of 
early  Celtic  inhabitants. 

IVRY,  Battle  of  (1590).  See  France:  A.  D. 
1589-1590. 

IVY  LANE  CLUB,  The.  See  Clubs,  Dr. 
Johnson 'b. 


J. 


JACK  CADE'S  REBELLION.    See  Eng 

land:  a.  D.  1450. 
JACK'S  LAND.   See  No  Man's  Land  (Eng 

LAND). 

JACKSON,  Andrew.  —  Campaign  againsv 
the   Creek    Indians.    See  United  States  ob 

Am.:   a.  D.   1813-1814    (August— April) 

Victory  at  New  Orleans.    See  United  States 

of  Am.:  a.  D.   1815  (January) Campaign 

in  Florida.    See  Florida:  A.  D.  1816-1818 

Presidential  election  and  administration.  Sec 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1828,  to  1837. 

JACKSON,  Stonewall  (General  Thomas  J.) 
at  the  first  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  See  United 
States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1861  (July:  Virginia). 
....  First  campaign  in  the  Shenandoah.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861-1862  (De- 
cember—APRti,:  Virginia) Second  cam- 
paign in  the  Shenandoah.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.:  a.  D.  1862  (May — June:  Virginia). 
....  Peninsular  campaign.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (June  —  July:  Virginia). 
....  Last  flank  movement. — Death.  See  Uni- 
ted States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (April — May: 
Virginia). 

JACKSON,  Miss.:  A.  D.  1863.- Capture 
and  recapture  by  the  Union  forces.— Sack  and 
ruin.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863 
(April — July:  On  the  Mississippi);  and  (July: 
Mississippi). 

JACOBIN  CLUBS.  — JACOBINS,  The. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1790,  to  1794-1795  (July  — 
April). 

JACOBITE  CHURCH,  The.— The  great 
religious  dispute  of  the  5tli  century,  concerning 
the  single  or  the  double  nature  of  Christ,  as  God 
and  as  man,  left,  in  the  end,  two  extreme  par- 
ties, the  Monophysites  and  the  Nestorians,  ex- 
posed alike  to  the  persecutions  of  the  orthodox 
church,  as  established  in  its  faith  by  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  by  the  Roman  Pope  and  by  the 
emperors  Justin  and  Justinian.  "The  Monophy- 
site  party,  strongest  in  Syria,  was  threatened 
with  extmction ;  out  a  monk  named  James,  or 
Jacobus,  Baradteus— "  Al  Baradai."  "the  man 
in  rags,"— imparted  new  life  to  it  by  his  zeal 
and  activity,  and  its  members  acquired  from 
him  the  name  of  Jacobites.  Aniida  (now  Diar- 
bekir)  on  the  Tigris  became  the  seat   of   the 


Jacobite  patriarchs  and  remains  so  to  this  day. 
Abulpharagius,  the  oriental  historian  of  the  13th 
cntury,  was  their  most  distinguished  scholar, 
and  held  the  office  of  Mafrian  or  vice-patriarch, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  East.  Their  communities  are 
mostly  confined  at  present  to  the  region  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  number  less  than 
200,000  souls.— II.  F.  Tozer,  The  Church  and  the 
Jiastcvn  Empire,  ch.  5. — See  Nebtorian  and 
Monophysite  Controversy. 

JACOBITES.— After  the  revolution  of  1688 
in  England,  which  expelled  James  II.  from  the 
throne,  his  partisans,  who  wished  to  restore  him, 
were  called  Jacobites,  an  appellation  derived 
from  the  Latin  form  of  his  name — Jacobus. 
The  name  adhered  after  James'  death  to  the 
party  which  maintained  the  rights  of  his  son 
and  grandson,  James  Stuart  and  Charles  Ed- 
ward, the  "Old 'Pretender"  and  the  "Young 
Pretender,"  as  they  were  respectively  called. 
See  Scotland:  A.  I).  1707-1708.  The  Jacobites 
rose  twice  in  rebellion.  See  Scotland:  A.  D. 
1715;  and  1745-1746. 

JACQUERIE,  The  Insurrection  of  the.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1358. 


JAFFA  (ancient  Joppa):  A.  D.  1196-1197. 
— Taken  and  retaken  by  the  German  Cru- 
saders.    See  Crusades:  A.  D.  1196-1197. 

A.  D.  1799. — Capture  by  Bonaparte. — Mas- 
sacre of  prisoners. — Reported  poisoning  of 
the  sick.  See  France:  A.  D.  1798-1799  (Au- 
gust—  August). 

♦ 

JAGELLONS,  The  dynasty  of  the.  See 
Poland:  A.  D.  1333-1572. 

JAGIR-"A  jagir  [in  India]  is,  literally, 
land  given  by  a  government  as  a  reward  for 
services  rendered." — G.  B.  Alalleson,  Lord  Clive, 
J).  \2Z,  foot-note. 

JAHANGIR  (Salim),  Moghul  Emperor  or 
Padischah  of  India,  A.  D.  1605-1627. 

JAINISM.— JAINS.    See  India:  B.  C.  312- 

JAITCHE,  Defense  of  (1527).  See  Bal- 
kan AND  Danubian  States:  9th-16th  Centu- 
ries (Bosnia,  ETC.). 

JALALiEAN  ERA.  See  Turks  (The  Sel- 
JUK):  A.  D.  1073-1092. 
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JALULA. 


JAMAICA. 


JALULA,  Battle  of.— One  of  the  battles  in 
•which  the  Arabs,  under  the  first  successors  of 
Mahomet,  conquered  the  Persian  empire.  Fought 
A.  D.  637. — G.  Hawlinson,  Seventh  Oreat  Orien- 
tal Monarchy,  ch.  26. — See  Mahometan  Con- 
quEST:  A.  D.  633-651. 

JAMAICA  :  A.  D.  1494.— Discovery  by  Co- 
lumbus.    SeeA.MKUKA:  A.  I).  1493-14i)6. 

A.  D.  1509. — Granted  to  Ojeda  and  Nicuesa. 
See  Amkhica:  A.  1).  MOO-loll. 

A.  D.  1655. — The  English  conquest  and 
colonization. —  In  the  spring  of  1655,  having  de- 
termined upon  an  alliance  with  France  ancl  war 
with  Spain,  Cromwell  fitted  out  an  expedition 
under  admirals  Venables  and  Pen,  secretly  com 
missioneil  to  attack  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo. 
Frustrated  in  an  attempt  against  the  latter  island, 
the  expedition  made  a  descent  on  the  island  of 
Jamaica  with  better  succt!ss.  "This  great  gain 
was  yet  held  insulHcient  to  balance  the  first  de- 
feat ;  and  on  the  return  of  Pen  and  Venables  they 
were  both  committed  to  the  Tower.  I  may 
pause  for  an  instant  here  to  notice  a  soul  exam- 
ple of  Cromwell's  far-seeing  sagacity.  Tliough 
men  scouted  in  that  day  the  acquisition  of  Ja- 
maica, he  saw  its  value  in  itself,  and  its  impor- 
tance in  relation  to  future  attempts  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America.  Exerting  the  inhuman  power 
of  a  despot  —  occasionally,  as  hurricanes  and 
other  horrors,  necessary  for  the  purification  of 
the  world  —  he  ordered  his  son  Henry  to  seize  on 
1,000  young  girls  in  Ireland  and  send  them  over 
to  Jamaica,  tor  the  purpose  of  increasing  popu- 
lation there.  A  year  later,  and  while  the  Italian 
Sagredo  was  in  London,  he  issued  an  order  that 
all  females  of  disorderly  lives  should  be  arrested 
and  shipped  for  Barbadoes  for  the  like  purpose. 
Twelve  hundred  were  accordingly  sent  in  three 
ships." — J.  Forster,  Statesmen  of  tlie  Common- 
^wealth:  Cromwell. 

Also  in:  G.  Penn,  Memonals  of  Sir  Wm. 
Penn,  Admiral,  v.  2,  p.  124,  and  app.  H. — See, 
also,  England:  A.  D.  1655-1658. 

A.  D.  165S-1796.— Development  of  the  British 
colony. — The  Buccaneers. — The  Maroon  wars. 
— "Cromwell  set  himself  to  maintain  and  develop 
his  new  conquest.  He  issued  a  proclamation  en- 
couraging trade  and  settlement  in  the  island  by 
exemption  from  taxes.  In  order  to  '  people  and 
plant'  it,  he  ordered  an  equal  number  of  young 
mci.  md  women  to  be  sent  over  from  Ireland,  he 
insi.  acted  the  Scotch  government  to  apprehend 
and  transport  the  idle  and  vagrant,  and  he  sent 
agents  to  the  New  England  colonies  and  the 
other  West  Indian  islands  in  order  to  attract  set- 
tlers. After  the  first  three  or  four  years  this 
policy  of  encouraging  emigration,  continued  in 
spite'  of  the  Protector's  death,  bore  due  fruit, 
and  Jamaica  became  to  a  singular  extent  a  recep- 
tacle for  the  most  varied  types  of  settlers,  for 
freemen  as  well  as  for  political  offenders  or  crimi- 
nals from  Newgate,  and  for  immigrants  from  the 
colonies  as  well  as  from  the  mother  country.  .  .  . 
The  deaih  of  Cromwell  brought  over  adherents 
of  the  Parliamentary  party,  ill  content  with  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts;  the  evacuation  of 
Surinam  in  favour  of  the  Dutch  brought  in  a 
contingent  of  planters  in  1675;  the  survivors  of 
the  ill-fated  Scotch  colony  at  Darien  came  over 
in  1699;  and  the  Rye  House  Plof,  Sedgmoor, 
and  the  risings  of  1715  and  1745  all  contributed 
to  the  population  of  the  island.     Most  of  all. 


however,  the  buccaneers  made  Jamaica  great  and 
prosperous.  .  .  .  Situated  as  the  island  was, 
well  inside  the  ring  of  the  Spanish  pos.scssions, 
the  English  occupation  of  Jamaica  was  a  god- 
send to  the  buccaneers,  while  their  privateering 
trade  was  exactly  suited  to  the  restless  soldiers 
who  formed  the  large  bulk  of  the  early  colonists. 
So  Port  Royal  became  in  a  few  years  a  great 
emporium  of  ill-gotten  wealth,  nn(l  the  man  who 
sacked  Panama  became  Sir  Henry  Morgan, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Jamaica.  ...  In  lOGl 
Charles  II.  sanctioned  the  beginnings  of  civil 
government.  .  .  .  Municipal  institutions  were  in- 
troduced, judges  and  magistrates  were  appointed, 
land  grants  were  issued,  and  the  island  began  to 
take  the  form  and  substance  of  an  English  colony. 
The  constitution  thenceforward  consisted  of  a 
Governor,  a  nominated  Council,  and  an  elected  As- 
semblj- ;  and  the  first  Assembly,  consisting  of  30 
persons,  met  in  January,  1064.  ...  It  was  not 
long  before  the  representative  body  began  to  assert 
its  independence  by  op|)osition  to  the  Crown,  and 
in  1678  the  Home  government  invited  confiict  by 
trying  to  apply  to  Jamaica  the  system  which  had 
been  introduced  into  Ireland  by  the  notorious 
Poynings'  la^.  Under  this  system  no  Assembly 
could  be  summoned  for  legislative  purposes  ex- 
cept under  special  directions  from  home,  and  its 
functions  would  have  been  limited  to  registering 
consent  to  laws  which  had  already  been  put  into 
approved  shape  in  England."  Conflict  over  this 
attempt  to  deal  with  Jamaica  as  "a  conquered 
ai.d  tributary  dependency "  did  not  end  until 
1728,  when  the  colonists  bought  relief  from  it  by 
settling  on  the  Crown  an  "irrevocable  revenue^' 
of  £8,000  per  annum.  "About  the  time  when 
the  constitutional  diflJlculty  was  settled,  the  >Ia- 
roon  question  was  pressing  itself  more  and  more 
upcm  the  attention  of  the  colonial  government. 
The  penaltj'  which  Jamaica  paid  for  being  a 
large  and  mountainous  island  was,  that  it  har- 
boured in  its  forests  and  ravines  a  body  of  men 
who,  throughout  its  history  down  to  the  present 
century,  were  a  source  of  anxiety  and  danger. 
The  original  Maroons,  or  mountaineers,  for  that 
is  the  real  meaning  of  the  term,  were  .  .  .  the 
slaves  of  Spaniards  who  retreated  into  the  interior 
when  the  English  took  the  island,  and  sjiUied  out 
from  time  to  time  to  harass  the  invaders  and  cut 
off  stragglers  and  detached  parties.  .  .  .  Maroon 
or  Maron  is  an  abbreviation  of  Cimaron,  and  is 
derived  from  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  'Cima,' 
or  mountain  top.  Skeat  points  out  that  the  word 
is  probably  of  Portuguese  origin,  the  '  C '  having 
been  pronounced  as  '  S. '  Benzoni  (edited  by  the 
Ilakluyt  Society),  who  wrote  about  1565,  speaks 
of  '  Cimaroni '  as  being  the  Spanish  name  for 
outlawed  slaves  in  Ilispaniola.  ...  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  danger  would  have  been  greater  if 
the  outlaws  had  been  a  united  band,  but  there 
were  divisions  of  race  and  origin  among  them. 
The  Maroons  proper,  the  slaves  of  the  Spaniards 
and  their  descendants,  were  mainly  in  the  east  of 
the  Lsland  among  the  Blue  Mountains,  while  the 
mountains  of  the  central  district  were  the  refuge 
of  runaways  from  English  masters,  including 
Africans  of  different  races,  as  well  as  Madag\s- 
cars  or  Malays.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  newer  fugitives  had  found  in 
a  negro  named  Cudjoe  an  able  and  determined 
leader,  and  thenceforward  the  resistance  to  the 
government  became  more  organised  and  .syste- 
inatic.  .  .  .  Finally,  in  173^8,  Governor  Treluwny 
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made  overtures  of  ponce  to  the  relwls,  which 
were  accepted.  ...  By  this  treaty  tlie  freedom 
of  tiie  negrtX'S  was  guaranteed,  special  reserves 
were  assigned  to  tliem,  they  were  left  under  the 
rule  of  their  own  captains  assisted  by  white 
superintendents,  but  were  bound  over  to  help 
the  government  ag"'ust  foreign  invasion  from 
without  and  slave  ;l)ellion8  from  with'""  A 
similar  treaty  \.a8  made  with  the  eastern  Ma- 
roons, and  the  whole  of  these  blacks,  some  600 
in  number,  were  established  in  five  .settlements. 
.  .  .  Under  these  conditio?  the  Maroons  gave 
little  trouble  till  tlie  end  of  tne  18th  century.  .  .  . 
The  last  .Maroon  war  occurred  in  1795."  When 
the  insargent  Maroons  surrendered,  the  next  year, 
they  were,  in  violation  of  the  terras  made  with 
them,  transported  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  afterwards 
to  the  warmer  climate  of  Sierra  Leone.  "  Thus 
ended  the  last  Maroon  rebellion ;  but  ...  it  af- 
fected only  one  section  of  these  negro  freemen, 
and  even  their  descendants  returned  in  many 
cases  to  Jamaica  at  a  later  date." — C.  P.  Lucas, 
Ilixt.  Oeof/.  of  the  British  Colonies,  v.  2,  sect.  2, 
ch.  3,  with  foot- note. 

Also  in:  O.  W.  Bridges,  Annals  of  Jamaica,  v. 
1,  and  V.  2,  ch.  1-16.— R.  C.  Dallarf,  Hist,  of  the 
Maroons. 

A.  D.  Z689-1762.— The  English  slave  trade. 
Sec  Si,.\VEUY,  Negro:  A.  D.  1698-1776. 

A.  D.  1692.  —  Destructive  Earthquake.  — 
"An  earthquake  of  terrible  violence  laid  waste 
in  less  than  three  minutes  the  flourishing  colony 
of  Jamaica.  Whole  plantations  clianged  their 
place.  Whole  villages  were  swallowed  up.  Port 
Royal,  the  fairest  and  wealthiest  city  which  the 
English  had  yet  built  in  the  New  World,  re- 
nowned for  its  quays,  for  its  warehouses,  and 
for  its  stjitely  streets,  which  were  said  to  rivtd 
Chcapside,  was  turned  into  a  mass  of  ruins. 
Fifteen  liundred  of  the  inhabitants  were  buried 
under  their  own  dwellings." — Lord  Macaulay, 
Jlist.  of  Em/.,  ch.  19  (p.  4). 

A.  D.  1834-1838. — Emancipation  of  Slaves. 
Sec  Si,.\v>-:nv.  Negko:  A.  1).  1834-1888. 

A.  D.  1865.— Governor  Eyre's  suppression 
of  Insurrection. —  In  October,  1865,  there  oc- 
curred an  insurrection  among  the  colored  people 
of  one  district  of  Jamaica,  the  suppression  of 
which  throws  "a  not  altogether  pleasant  light 
upon  English  metluxls,  when  applied  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  subject  race.  .  .  .  The  disturb- 
ances were  confined  to  the  district  and  parish  of 
St.  Thomaj  in  the  East.  There  were  local  griev- 
ances arising  from  a  dispute  between  Mr.  Gordon. 
a  native  [colored]  proprietor,  and  Baron  Ketel- 
holdt,  the  custos  of  the  parish.  Mr.  Gordon,  a 
di.sscnter,  and  apparently  a  reformer  of  abuses 
and  impopular  among  his  fellows,  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  place  among  the  magistrates,  and 
prevented  from  tilling  the  oflice  of  churchwarden 
to  which  he  was  elected.  The  expenses  of  the 
suits  against  liim  had  been  defrayed  from  the 
public  purse.  The  native  Baptists,  the  sect  to 
which  he  belonged,  were  angry  with  what  they 
regarded  as  at  once  an  act  of  persec\ition  and  a 
mistippri)i>riation  of  the  public  money.  Indigna- 
tion meetings  had  been  hAA.  .  .  .  Behind  this 
quarrel,  which  would  not  of  itself  have  protluced 
much  result,  there  lay  more  general  grievances. 
.  .  .  There  was  a  real  grievance  in  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  redress  through  law  administered 
entirely  by  landlords;  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence there  had  grown  up  a  strong  mistrust  of 


the  law  itself,  and  a  complete  alienation  between 
the  employer  and  the  employed.  To  this  was 
added  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  class  above 
the  ordinary  labourer,  known  as  the  free  .settlers, 
that  they  were  unduly  rented,  and  obliged  to 
pay  rent  for  land  which  they  should  have  held 
free ;  and  there  was  a  very  general  though  vague 
expectation  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  occu- 
piers would  be  freed  from  the  payment  of  rent. 
The  insurrection  broke  out  in  October;  "  a  small 
riot,  at  first,  at  Morant  Bay,  in  which  a  police- 
man was  beaten ;  then  an  attempt  to  arrest  one 
of  the  alleged  rioters,  a  colored  preacher,  Paul 
Bogle  by  name,  and  a  formidable  resistance  to 
the  attempt  by  400  of  his  friends.  "  On  the  next 
day,  when  the  :Magistrates  and  Vestry  were  as- 
sembled in  the  Court- House  at  Morant  Bay,  a 
crowd  of  insurgents  made  their  appearance,  the 
volunteers  were  called  out,  and  the  Riot  Act 
read ;  and  after  a  skirmish  the  Court-House  was 
taken  and  burnt,  18  of  the  defenders  killed  and  30 
wounded.  The  jail  was  broken  open  and  several 
stores  sacked.  There  was  some  evidence  that 
the  rising  was  premeditated,  and  that  a  good 
deal  of  drilling  had  been  going  on  among  the 
blacks  under  the  command  of  Bogle.  From 
Morant  Bay  armed  parties  of  the  insurgents 
passed  inland  through  the  country  attacking  the 
plantations,  driving  the  inhabitants  to  tiike 
refuge  in  the  bush,  and  putting  some  of  the 
whites  to  death.  The  Governor  of  the  Island  at 
the  time  was  Mr.  Eyre  [former  explorer  of  Aus- 
tralia]. He  at  once  summoned  his  Privy  Coun- 
cil, and  with  their  advice  declared  martial  law 
over  the  county  of  Surrey,  with  the  exception  of 
the  town  of  Kingston.  Bodies  of  troops  were 
also  at  once  despatched  to  surround  the  insurgent 
district.  .  .  .  439  persons  fell  victims  to  sum- 
mary punishment,  and  not  less  than  1,000  dwell- 
ings were  burnt ;  besides  which,  it  would  appear 
that  at  least  600  men  and  women  were  subjected 
to  flogging,  in  some  instances  with  circumstances 
of  unusual  cruelty.  But  the  event  which  chiefly 
fixed  the  attention  of  the  public  in  England  was 
the  summary  conviction  and  execution  of  Mr. 
Gordon.  He  was  \mdoubtedly  a  troublesome 
person,  and  there  were  circumstances  raising  a 
suspicion  that  he  possessed  a  guilty  knowledge 
of  the  intended  insurrection.  They  were  how- 
ever far  too  slight  to  have  secured  his  conviction 
before  a  Court  of  Law.  But  Governor  Eyre 
caused  him  to  be  arrested  in  Kingston,  where 
martial  law  did  not  exist,  hurried  on  board  ship 
and  carried  to  Morant  Bay,  within  the  proclaimed 
district.  He  was  there  tried  by  a  court-mcrtial, 
consisting  of  three  y.ung  officers,"  was  sentenced 
to  death,  and  immediately  hanged. — J.  F.  Bright, 
Hist,  of  Eng.:  ]icriod  4,  pp.  413-415.  —  '•^Vhen 
the  story  reached  England,  in  clear  and  trust- 
worthy form,  two  antagonistic  parties  were  in- 
stantly formed.  The  extreme  on  the  one  side 
glorified  Governor  Eyre,  and  held  that  by  his 
prompt  action  he  had  saved  the  white  popula- 
tion of  Jamaica  from  all  the  horrors  of  trium- 
phant negro  insurrection.  The  extreme  on  the 
other  side  denounced  him  as  a  mere  fiend.  The 
majority  on  both  sides  were  more  reasonable; 
but  the  difference  between  them  was  only  less 
wide.  An  association  called  the  Jamaica  Com- 
mittee was  formed  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
seeing  that  justice  was  done.  It  comprised  some 
of  the  most  illustrious  Englishmen.  .  .  .  Another 
association  was  founded,  on  the  opposite  side. 
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for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  Governor  Eyre; 
and  it  must  be  owned  tliat  it  too  liad  great 
names.  Mr.  Mill  may  be  said  to  have  led  the 
one  side,  and  Mr.  Carlylc  the  other.  The  natural 
bent  of  each  man's  genius  and  temper  turned 
him  to  the  side  of  the  Jamaica  negroes,  or  of  the 
Jamaica  Governor.  Mr.  Tennyson,  Mr.  Kings- 
ley,  Mr.  Ruskin,  followed  Mr.  Carlyle;  we  know 
now  that  Mr.  Dickens  was  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking.  Jlr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Professor  liu.x- 
ley,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  were  in  agreement  with 
Mr.  Mill.  .  .  .  No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  Mr. 
Bright  took  the  side  of  the  oppressed,  and  >Ir. 
Disraeli  that  of  authority."  A  Commission  of 
Inquiry  sent  out  to  investigate  the  whole  matter, 
reported  in  April,  1866,  commending  the  vigor- 
ous promptitude  with  which  Governor  Eyre  had 
dealt  with  the  disturbances  at  the  beginning,  but 
condemning  the  brutalities  which  followed,  imder 
cover  of  martial  law,  and  especially  the  infamous 
execution  of  Gordon.  The  Jamaica  Committee 
made  repeated  efforts  to  bring  Governor  Eyre's 
conduct  to  judicial  trial;  but  without  success. 
"The  bills  of  indictment  never  got  beyond  the 
grand  jury  stage.  The  grand  jury  alwaj's  threw 
them  out.  On  one  memorable  occasion  the  at- 
tempt gave  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  [Cockburn] 
of  England  an  opportunity  of  delivering  ...  to 
the  grand  jury  .  .  .  achargeentitled  to  the  rank 
of  a  historical  declaration  of  the  law  of  England, 
and  the  limits  of  the  military  power  even  in  cases 
of  insurrection." — J.  McCarthy,  Hist,  of  Our  Own 
Times,  ch.  49  (r.  4). 

Also  in:  G.  B.  Smith,  Life  and  Speeches  of 
John  Bright,  r.  2,  ch.  5.— W.  F.  Finlason,  Ilist. 
of  the  Jamaica  Case. 

♦ 

JAMES  I.,  Kingof  Aragon,  A.  D.  1213-1276. 
. .  ,  James  I.,  King  of  England,  A.  D.  1603- 
1(VJ."">  (he  being,  also,  James  VI.,  King  of  Scot- 
land, 1507-16-*5) James  I.,  King  of  Scot- 
land, 1406-1437 James  II.,  King  of  Aragon, 

1291-1327;  Kingof  Sicily,  12H5-1295 James 

II.,  King  of  England,  1685-1689 James  II., 

King  of  Scotland,  1437-1460 James   III., 

King  of  Scotland,  1460-1488 James   IV., 

King   of  Scotland,   1488-1513 James    V., 

King  of  Scotland,  1513-1542. 

JAMES  ISLAND,  Battle  on.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1863  (July:  South  Caro- 
lina). 

JAMESTOWN,  Virginia  :  A.  D.  1607-1610. 
The  founding  of  the  colony.  See  Virginia: 
A.  D.  1606-1607;  and  1607-1610. 

JAMNIA,  Battle  of. —  A  defeat  by  Gorgias, 
the  Syrian  general,  of  part  of  the  army  of  Judas 
Maccabffius  which  he  left  imder  his  generals 
Joseph  and  Azarius,  B.  C.  164. — Joscphus,  Antiq. 
of  the  JeiCK,  Ik.  12,  ch.  8. 

JAMNIA,  The  School  of, —  A  famous  school 
of  Jewish  theology,  established  by  Jochanan,  who 
escaped  from  Jerusalem  during  the  siege  by 
Titus.— H.  Graetz,  UiM.  of  the  Jews,  v.  2,  p.  327. 

JANICULUM,  The.  See  Latium,  and 
Vatican. 

JANISSARIES,  Creation  and  destruction 
of  the.     See  Turks:  A.  I).  1326-1359;  and  1826. 

JANKOWITZ,  Battle  of  (1645).  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1640-1645. 

JANSENISTS,  The.    See  Port  Royal  and 

THE  jANSEMt*Tr<. 

JANUS,  The  Temple  of.  See  Temple  of 
Janls. 


JAPAN:  Sketch  of  history  to  1869.— "To 

the  eye  of  the  critical  investigator,  Japanese 
histor}',  properlj-  so-called,  opens  only  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  5th  or  the  beginning  of  the 
6th  century  after  Christ,  when  the  gradual  spread 
of  Chinese  culture,  filtering  in  through  Korea, 
had  suftlciently  dispelled  tlie  gloom  of  original 
barbarism  to  allow  of  the  keeping  of  records. 
The  whole  question  of  the  credibilii^'  of  the 
early  history  of  Japan  has  been  carefully  gone 
into  during  the  last  ten  years  by  Aston  and 
others,  with  the  result  that  the  first  date  pro- 
nounced trustworthy  is  A.  D.  461,  and  it  is  dis- 
covered that  even  the  annals  of  the  6th  century 
are  to  be  received  with  caution.  We  have  our- 
selves no  doubt  of  the  justice  of  this  negative 
criticism,  and  can  only  stand  in  amazement  at 
the  simplicity  of  most  European  writers,  who 
have  accepted  without  sifting  them  the  uncriti- 
cal statements  of  the  Japanese  annalists.  .  .  . 
Japanese  art  and  literature  contain  frequent  allu- 
sions to  the  early  history  (so-called)  of  the  coun- 
try ...  as  preserved  in  the  works  entitled 
Kojiki  and  Nihongi,  both  dating  from  the  8th 
century  after  Christ.  .  .  .  We  include  the  my- 
thology under  the  same  heading,  for  the  reason 
that  ft  is  absolutely  impossible  to  separate  the 
two.  Why,  indeed,  attempt  to  do  so,  where  both 
are  equally  fabulous?  .  .  .  Arrived  at  A.  D.  600, 
we  stand  on  terra  firma.  .  .  .  About  that  time 
occurred  the  greatest  event  of  Japanese  history, 
the  conversion  of  the  nation  to  Buddhism  (ap- 
proximately A.  D.  552-621).  So  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  the  accounts  of  the  early  Chinese 
travellers,  Chinese  civilisation  had  slowly  —  very 
slowly  —  been  gaining  ground  in  the  archipelago 
ever  since  the  3rd  century  after  Christ.  But 
when  the  Buddhist  missionaries  crossed  the  water, 
all  Chinese  institutions  followed  them  and  came 
in  with  a  rush.  Mathematical  instruments  and 
calendars  were  introduced;  books  began  to  be 
written  (the  earliest  that  has  survived,  and  in- 
deed nearly  the  earliest  of  all,  is  the  already 
mentioned  Kojiki,  dating  from  A.  D.  712);  the 
custom  of  abdicating  the  throne  in  order  to 
spend  old  age  in  prayer  was  adopted  —  a  custom 
which,  more  than  anything  else,  led  to  theelTace- 
ment  of  the  Mikado's  authority  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  Sweeping  changes  in  political  ar- 
rangements began  to  be  made  in  the  year  (i45, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  8th  century,  the  gov- 
ernment had  been  entirely  remodelled  on  the 
Chinese  centralised  bureaucratic  plan,  with  a 
regular  system  of  ministers  responsible  to  the 
sovereign,  who,  as  'Son  of  Heaven,' was  theo- 
retically absolute.  In  practice  this  absolutism 
lasted  but  a  short  time,  because  the  entourage 
and  mode  of  life  of  the  ilikados  were  not  such 
as  to  make  of  them  able  rulers.  Thev  passed 
their  time  surrounded  only  by  women  and  priests, 
oscillating  between  indolence  and  debauchery, 
between  poetastering  and  gorgeous  temple  ser- 
vices. This  was  the  brilliant  age  of  Japanese 
classical  literature,  which  lived  and  moved  and 
had  its  being  in  the  atmosphere  of  an  effeminate 
court.  The  Fujiwara  family  engrossed  the 
power  of  the  state  during  this  early  epoch  (A.  D. 
670-1050).  While  their  sons  helcl  all  the  great 
posts  of  government,  the  daughters  were  mar- 
ried to  puppet  emperors.  The  next  change  re- 
sulted from  the  impatience  of  the  always  manly 
and  warlike  Japanese  gentry  at  the  sight  of  this 
sort  of  petticoat  government.     The  great  clana 
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of  Tiiira  and  Minamoto  arose,  and  struggled  for 
and  alternately  lield  the  reins  of  power  during 
the  seeond  half  of  tlu;  11th  and  the  whol^  of  the 
12th  ex-nturv.  .  .  .  IJy  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
Taira  family  at  the  sea  light  of  Dan-no-Ura  in 
A.  I>.  1185,  Yoritomo,  the  ehief  of  the  Mina- 
motos,  rose  to  suprertie  power,  and  obtjiined  from 
the  (Jourt  at  Kyoto  the  title  of  Shogun  [con- 
verted by  western  tongues  into  Tycoon],  liter- 
ally 'Generalissimo,'  which  had  till  then  been 
ai>plied  in  its  proper  meaning  to  those  generals 
who  were  sent  from  time  to  time  to  subdue  the 
Aino.'s  or  rebellious  provincials,  but  which  thence- 
forth took  to  itself  a  special  sense,  somewhat  as 
the  word  Imperator  (also  meaning  originally 
'  general ')  did  in  Home.  The  coincidence  is 
striking.  So  is  the  contrast.  For,  as  Imperial 
Konu!  never  ceased  to  be  theoretically  a  republic, 
Japan  contrariwise,  though  practically  and  indeed 
avowedly  ruled  by  the  Shoguns  from  A.  D.  1190 
to  1867,  always  retained  the  Jlikado  as  theoreti- 
cal head  of  the  state,  descendant  of  the  Sun- 
Goddess,  fountain  of  all  honour.  There  never 
were  two  emperors,  acknowledged  as  such,  one 
spiritual  and  one  secular,  as  has  been  so  often 
as.serted  by  European  writers.  There  never  was 
but  one  emperor — an  emiieror  powerless  it  is 
true,  seen  only  by  the  women  who  attended  him, 
often  a  mere  infant  in  arms,  who  was  discarded 
on  reaching  adolescence  for  another  infant  in 
arms.  Still,  he  was  the  theoretical  head  of  the 
state,  whose  authority  was  merelj'  delegated  to 
the  Shogun  as,  so  to  say,  JIayor  of  the  Palace. 
By  a  curious  parallelism  of  destiny,  the  Shoguu- 
ate  itself  more  than  once  showed  signs  of  fading 
away  from  substance  into  shadow.  Yoritomo's 
descendants  did  not  prove  worthy  of  him,  and 
for  more  than  a  century  (A.  D.  1205-1333)  the 
real  authority  was  wielded  by  the  so-called  '  lie- 
gents  '  of  the  IIojo  family.  .  .  .  Their  rule  was 
made  memorable  by  the  repulse  of  the  Mongol 
fleet  sent  by  Kublai  Khan  with  the  purpose  of 
adding  Japan  to  his  gigantic  dominions.  This 
was  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  since  which 
time  Japan  has  never  been  attacked  from  with- 
out. During  the  14th  century,  even  the  dowager- 
like calm  of  the  Court  of  Kyoto  was  broken  by 
internecine  strife.  Two  branches  of  the  Im- 
perial house,  supported  each  by  different  feudal 
chiefs,  disputed  the  crown.  One  was  called  the 
Hokucho,  or  'Northern  Court,'  the  other  the 
Nancho,  or  'Southern  Court.'  After  lasting 
some  sl.xty  years,  this  contest  terminated  in 
A.  D.  1392  by  the  triumph  of  the  Northern 
dynasty,  whose  cause  the  powerful  Ashikaga 
family  had  espoused.  From  1338  to  1565,  the 
Ashikagas  ruled  Japan  as  Shoguns.  .  .  .  Mean- 
while Japan  had  been  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese (A.  D.  154'2);  and  the  imprudent  conduct 
of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  friars  (bateren, 
as  they  were  called  —  a  corruption  of  the  word 
padre)  made  of  the  Christian  religion  an  addi- 
tional source  of  discord.  Japan  fell  into  ut- 
ter anarchy.  Each  baron  in  his  fastness  was  a 
law  unto  himself.  Then,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  16th  century,  there  arose  successively  three 
great  men — Ota  Nobiniaga,  the  Taiko  Hideyoshi, 
and  Tokugawa  leyaau.  The  first  of  these  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  centralising  all  the  authority 
of  the  state  in  a  single  person;  the  second, 
Hideyoshi,  who  has  been  called  the  Napoleon  of 
Japan,  actually  put  the  idea  into  practice,  and 
joined  the  conquest  of  Korea  (A.  D.  1592-1598) 


to  his  domestic  triumphs.  Death  overtook  him 
in  1598,  while  he  was  revolving  no  less  a  scheme 
than  the  conquest  of  China.  leyasu,  setting 
Ilideyoshi's  youthful  son  aside,  stepped  into  the 
vacant  place.  An  able  general,  unsurpassed  as 
a  diplomat  and  administrator,  he  first  quelled  all 
the  turbulent  barons,  then  bestowed  a  consider- 
able portion  of  their  lands  on  his  own  kinsmen 
and  de]>endents,  and  either  broke  or  balanced,  by 
a  judicious  distribution  of  other  flefsovcr  differ- 
ent provinces  of  the  Empire,  the  might  of  those 
greater  feudal  lords,  such  as  Satsunia  and 
Choshu,  whom  it  was  impossible  to  put  alto- 
gether out  of  the  way.  The  Court  of  Kyoto 
was  treated  by  him  respectfully,  and  investiture 
as  Shogun  for  himself  and  his  heirs  duly  obtained 
from  the  Mikado.  In  order  further  to  break  the 
nught  of  the  daimyos,  leyasu  compelled  them 
to  live  at  Yedo,  which  he  had  chosen  for  his 
capital  in  1590,  during  six  months  of  tlu;  year, 
and  to  leave  their  wives  and  families  there  as 
hostages  during  the  other  half.  AVhat  leyasu 
sketclied  out,  the  third  Shogun  of  his  line, 
lemitsu,  perfected.  From  that  time  forward, 
'  Old  Japan,'  as  we  know  it  from  the  Dutch  ac- 
counts, from  art,  from  the  stage,  was  crystallised 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  .  .  .  Unchange- 
able to  the  outward  eye  of  contemporaries, 
Japan  had  not  passed  a  hundred  years  under  the 
Tokugawa  regime  before  the  seeds  of  the  dis- 
ease which  finally  killed  that  regime  were  sown. 
Strangely  enough,  the  instrument  of  destruction 
was  historical  research.  leyasu  himself  had 
been  a  great  patron  of  literature.  His  grandson, 
the  second  Prince  of  Mito,  inherited  his  taste. 
Under  the  auspices  of  this  Japanese  ISIaecenas,  u 
school  of  literati  arose  to  whom  the  antiquities  of 
their  country  were  all  in  all  —  Japanese  poetry 
and  romance  as  against  the  Chinese  Classics;  the 
native  religion,  Shinto,  as  against  the  foreign 
religion.  Buddhism ;  hence,  by  an  inevitable  ex- 
tension, the  ancient  legitimate  dynasty  of  the 
Mikados,  as  against  the  upstart  Shoguns.  .  .  . 
When  Conmiodore  Perry  came  with  his  big  guns 
(A.  D.  1853-4),  he  found  a  government  already 
tottering  to  its  fall,  many  who  cared  little  for 
the  Mikado's  abstract  rights,  caring  a  great  deal 
for  the  chance  of  aggrandising  their  own  fam- 
ilies at  the  Shogun's  expense.  The  Shogun 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  Perry  and  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  t!je  other  foreign  powers — Eng- 
land, France,  Russia  —  who  followed  in  Perry'a 
train,  and  consented  to  open  Yokohama,  Hako- 
date, and  certain  other  ports  to  foreign  trade  and 
residence  (1857-9).  lie  even  sent  embassies  to  the 
United  States  and  to  Europe  in  1860  and  1861. 
The  knowledge  of  the  outer  world  possessed  by 
the  Court  of  \  cdo,  though  not  extensive,  was  si't- 
flcient  to  assure  the  Shogun  and  his  advisers  that 
it  was  vain  to  refuse  what  the  Western  powers 
claimed.  The  Court  of  Kyoto  had  had  no  means 
of  acquiring  even  this  modicum  of  worldly  wis- 
dom. According  to  its  view,  Japan,  '  the  land 
of  the  gods,'  should  never  be  polluted  by  out- 
siders, the  ports  should  be  closed  again,  and  the 
'barbarians'  expelled  at  any  hazard.  What 
specially  tended  to  complicate  matters  at  this 
crisis  was  the  independent  action  of  certain 
daimyos.  One  of  them,  the  Prince  of  Choshu, 
acting,  as  is  believed,  under  secret  instructions 
from  the  Court  of  Kyoto,  fired  on  ships  belonging 
to  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  and  the  United 
States  —  this,  too,  at  the  very  moment   (1803) 
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when  the  Shogun's  government  .  .  .  was  doing 
its  utmost  to  effect  l)y  diplomncy  the  (lepurture 
of  tlie  foreigners  whom  U  hud  been  driven  to 
admit  a  few  years  before.  The  consecjuence  of 
this  act  was  wliat  is  called  'the  Shimouoseki 
Affair,'  namely,  the  bombardment  of  Shimonoseki, 
Clioshu  8  chief  sea-port,  by  tlie  combined  fleets 
of  the  powers  that  had  been  insulted,  and  the  ex- 
action of  an  indenmity  of  §3,000,000.  Though 
doubtless  no  feather,  this  broke  tlie  Shoguuate's 
back.  The  Shogun  lemochi  attempted  to  pun- 
ish Choshu  for  the  humiliation  which  he  had 
brought  on  Japan,  but  failed,  was  himself  de- 
feated by  the  latter's  trwips,  and  died.  Ilitotsu- 
baslii,  the  last  of  his  line,  succeeded  him.  But 
the  Court  of  Kyoto,  prompted  by  the  great 
daimyos  of  Choshu  and  Satsuma,  suddenly  de- 
cided on  the  abolition  of  the  Shogunate.  The 
Shogun  submitted  to  the  decree,  and  those  of 
his  followers  who  did  not  were  routed  —  first  at 
Pushimi  near  Kyoto  (17th  January,  1868),  then 
at  Ueno  in  ledo  (4th  July,  1868),  then  in  Aizu 
(6th  November,  1868),  and  lastly  at  Hakodate 
(27th  June,  1869),  where  some  of  them  had  en- 
deavoured to  set  up  an  independent  republic. 
The  government  of  the  country  was  reorganised 
during  1867-8,  nominally  on  the  basis  of  a  pure 
absolutism,  with  the  Mikado  as  sole  wielder  of 
all  authority  both  legislative  and  executive. 
Thus  the  literary  party  had  triumphed.  All 
their  dreams  were  realised.  They  were  hence- 
forth to  liave  Japan  for  the  Japanese.  .  .  .  From 
this  dream  they  were  soon  roughly  wakened. 
The  shrewd  clansmen  of  Satsuma  and  Choshu, 
who  had  humoured  the  ignorance  of  the  Court  and 
the  fads  of  the  scholars  only  as  long  as  their  com- 
mon enemy,  the  Shogunate,  remained  in  exis- 
tence, now  turned  round,  and  declared  in  favour, 
not  merely  of  foreign  intercourse,  but  of  the 
Europeanisation  of  their  own  country.  History 
has  never  witnessed  a  more  sudden  '  volte-face.' 
History  has  never  witnessed  a  wiser  one." — B. 
H.  Chamberlain,  Thiufjs  Jajxmese,  pp.  143-160. 

Also  in:  F.  O.  Adams,  Uiat.  of  Japan. — Sir 
E.  J.  Reed,  Japan,  v.  1,  ch.  2-16.— W.  E. 
Griffls,  The  Mikado's  Empire,bk.  1.— R.  Hildreth, 
Japan,  as  it  teas  and  is. 

A.  D.  1549-1686.  —  Jesuit  Missions.  —  The 
Century  of  Christianity. — Its  introduction  and 
extirpation. —  Francis  Xavier,  "the  Apostle  of 
the  Indies,  was  both  the  leader  and  director  of  a 
widely  spread  missionary  movement,  conducted 
by  a  rapidly  increasing  staff,  not  only  of  Jesuits, 
but  also  of  priests  and  missionaries  of  other  or- 
ders, as  well  as  of  native  preachers  and  catechists. 
Xavier  reserved  for  himself  the  arduous  task  of 
travelling  to  regions  as  yet  unvisited  by  any 
preachers  of  Christianity ;  and  his  bold  and  im- 
patient imagination  was  carried  away  by  the 
idea  of  bearing  the  Cross  to  the  countries  of  the 
farthest  East.  The  islands  of  Japan,  already 
known  to  Europe  through  the  travels  of  Marco 
Polo,  had  been  reached  by  the  Portuguese  only 
eight  years  before,  namely,  in  1541,  and  Xavier, 
while  at  Malacca,  had  conversed  with  navigators 
and  traders  who  had  visited  that  remote  coast. 
A  Japanese,  named  Angero  (Hansiro),  pursued 
for  homicide,  had  fled  to  Malacca  in  a  Portuguese 
ship.  lie  professed  a  real  or  feigned  desire  to  be 
baptized,  and  was  presented  to  Xavier  at  Malac- 
ca, who  sent  him  to  Goa.  There  he  learned 
Portuguese  quickly,  and  was  baptized  under  the 
uame  of  Puui  of  llic  Uuly  Faith.  , 
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carefully  arranged  the  affairs  of  the  Seminary  of 
the  Holy  Faith  at  Ooa  and  the  entire  machinery 
of  the  mission,  Francis  Xavier  took  ship  for 
Malacca  on  tlie  14th  April,  1549.  On  the  34th  of 
June  he  sailed  for  Japan,  along  with  Angero 
and  his  two  companions,  in  a  Chinese  junk  be- 
longing to  a  famous  pirate,  an  ally  of  the  Portu- 
guese, who  left  in  their  hands  hostages  for  the 
safety  of  the  apostle  on  the  voyage.  After  u 
dangerous  voyage  they  reached  Kagosima,  the 
native  town  of  Angero,  under  whose  auspices 
Xavier  was  well  received  by  the  governor, 
magistrates,  and  other  distinguished  people. 
The  apostle  was  unable  to  commence  his  mission 
at  once,  thougli,  according  to  his  biographers,  he 
possessed  the  gift  of  tongues.  '  We  are  here,' 
he  writes,  '  like  so  many  statues.  They  speak 
to  us,  and  make  signs  to  us,  and  we  remain 
mute.  We  have  again  become  children,  and  all 
our  present  occupation  is  to  learn  the  elements 
of  the  Japanese  grammar. '  His  flrst  impressions 
of  Japan  were  very  favourable.  .  .  .  Xavier  left 
Japan  on  the  20th  November,  1551,  after  a  stay 
of  two  years  and  four  mouths.  In  his  contro- 
versies with  the  Japanese,  Xavier  had  been  con- 
tinually met  with  the  objection — how  could  the 
Scripture  history  be  true  when  it  had  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  learned  men  of  China?  It  was 
Chinese  sages  who  had  taught  philosophy  and 
history  to  the  Japanese,  and  Chinese  missionaries 
who  had  converted  them  to  Buddhism.  To 
Cliiua,  then,  would  he  go  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
root  of  that  mighty  superstitinn.  Accordingly 
he  sailed  from  Goa  about  the  middle  of  April, 
1552.  .  .  .  Being  a  prey  to  continual  anxiety 
to  reach  the  new  scene  of  his  labours,  Xa- 
vier fell  ill,  apparently  of  remittent  fever, 
and  died  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1552.  .  .  . 
The  result  of  Xavier's  labours  was  the  for- 
mation of  a  mission  which,  from  Goa  as  a 
centre,  radiated  over  much  of  the  coast  of  Asia 
from  Orniuz  to  Japan.  .  .  .  The  two  mission- 
aries, whom  Xavier  had  left  at  Japan,  were  soon 
after  joined  by  three  others;  and  in  1556  they 
were  visited  by  the  Provincial  of  the  Order  in  the 
Indies,  Melchior  Nunez,  who  paid  much  atten- 
ti(m  to  the  Japanese  mission  and  selected  for  it 
the  best  missionaries,  as  Xavier  had  recommend- 
ed. .  .  .  The  Jesuits  attached  themselves  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  King  of  Bungo,  a  restless  and  am- 
bitious prince,  who  in  the  end  added  four  little 
kingdoms  to  his  own,  and  thus  became  master  of 
a  large  part  of  the  island  of  Kiusiu.  In  his 
dominions  Christianity  made  such  progress  that 
the  number  of  converts  began  to  be  counted  by 
thousands.  .  .  .  The  missionaries  persevcringly 
sought  to  spread  their  religion  by  p»'eacliiug, 
public  discussion,  the  circulation  of  controversial 
writings,  the  instruction  of  the  youth,  the  ca.sting 
out  of  devils,  the  performance  of  those  mystery 
plays  so  common  in  that  age,  by  the  institution 
of  '  confreries  '  like  those  of  Avignon,  and,  above 
all,  by  the  well-limed  administration  of  alms. 
Nor  need  we  l)c  surprised  to  learn  that  their  first 
converts  were  principally  the  blind,  the  infirm, 
and  old  men  one  foot  in  the  grave.  There  are, 
however,  many  proofs  in  their  letters  that  they 
were  able  both  to  attract  pro.selytes  of  a  better 
class  and  to  inspire  them  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  promised  well  for  the  growth  of  the  mis- 
sion. In  those  early  days  the  example  of  Xavier 
was  still  fresh;  and  his  immediate  successors 
seem  to  have  ialxcritcd  his  uucrgetic  oud  sclf- 
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dcnyinp  disposition,  though  none  of  them  could 
ecjual  tiie  great  mental  and  moral  ijualities  of 
the  Apostle  of  the  Indies.  They  kept  at  the 
same  time  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  political 
events  that  were  going  on  around  them,  and  soon 
began  to  bear  a  part  in  them.  The  hostility  be- 
tween them  ami  the  Bonzes  became  more  and 
more  bitter." —  The  ]I':ndred  Tears  of  Christian- 
ity in  Japan  {Qiiarte  ly  Rev.,  April,  1871). — "In 
several  of  the  provinces  of  Kyushu  the  princes 
had  become  converts  and  hacl  freely  used  their 
influence,  and  sometimes  their  authority,  to  ex- 
tend Christianity  amon^  their  subjects.  In 
Kyoto  and  Yamaguciii,  m  Osaka  and  Sakai,  as 
well  as  in  Kyushu,  the  Jesuit  fathers  had  foun- 
ded flourishing  churches  and  exerted  a  wide  influ- 
ence. They  had  established  colleges  where  the 
candidates  for  the  church  could  be  educated  and 
trained.  They  had  organized  hospitals  and 
asylums  at  Nagasaki  and  elsewhere,  where  those 
needing  aid  could  be  received  and  treated.  It  is 
true  that  the  progress  of  the  work  had  met  with 
a  severe  setback  in  A.  D.  1587,  when  Taiko 
Sama  issued  an  edict  expelling  all  foreign  re- 
ligious teachers  from  Japan.  In  pursuance  of 
this  edict  nine  foreigners  who  had  evaded  expul- 
sion were  burnt  at  Nagasaki.  The  reason  for 
this  decisive  action  on  the  part  of  Taiko  Sama 
is  usually  attributed  to  the  suspicion  which  had 
been  awakened  in  him  by  tlie  loose  and  un- 
guarded talk  of  a  Portuguese  sea  captain.  But 
other  causes  imdoubtedly  contributed  to  produce 
in  him  this  intolerant  irame  of  mind.  ...  In 
several  of  the  provinces  of  Japan  where  the 
Jesuits  had  attained  tlie  ascendancy,  the  most 
forcible  measures  had  been  taken  by  the  Christian 
princes  to  compel  all  their  subjects  to  follow 
their  own  example  and  adopt  the  Christian  faith. 
Takeyama,  whom  the  Jesuit  fathers  designate  as 
Justo  Ucondono,  carried  out  in  liis  territory  at 
Akashi  i*  system  of  bitter  persecution.  He  gave 
his  subjects  the  option  of  becoming  Christians  or 
leaving  his  territory.  Konishi  Yukinaga,  who 
received  part  of  the  province  of  Iligo  as  his  flef 
after  the  Korean  war,  enforced  with  great  per- 
sistency the  acceptance  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  robbed  the  Buddhist  priests  of  their  temples 
and  their  lands.  The  princes  of  Omum  and 
Arima,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  princes  of 
Bungo,  followed  the  advice  of  the  Jesuit  fathers 
in  using  tlieir  authority  to  advance  the  cause  of 
Christianity.  The  fathers  could  scarcely  com- 
plait  of  having  the  system  of  intolerance  prac- 
tised upon  them,  which,  when  circumstances 
were  favorable,  they  had  advised  to  be  applied 
to  their  opponents.  .  .  .  During  the  first  years  of 
leyasu's  supremacy  the  Christians  were  not  dis- 
turbed. ...  He  issued  in  1606  what  may  be 
called  a  warning  proclamation,  announcing  that 
he  had  learned  with  pain  that,  contrary  to  Taiko 
Sama's  edict,  many  had  embraced  the  Christian 
religion.  He  warned  all  officers  of  his  court  to 
see  Uiat  the  edict  was  strictly  enforced.  He  de- 
clared that  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  state  that 
none  should  embrace  the  new  doctrine ;  and  that 
such  as  had  already  done  so  must  change  imme- 
diately. ...  In  the  meantime  both  the  English 
and  Dutch  had  appeared  on  the  scene.  .  .  . 
Their  object  was  solely  trade,  and  as  the  Portu- 
guese monopoly  hitherto  had  been  mainly  se- 
cured by  the  Jesuit  fathers,  it  was  natural  for 
the  new-comers  to  represent  the  motive  of  these 
fathers  in  an  tmfavorable  and  suspicious  light. 


'Indeed,'  as  Ilildreth  sjiys,  'they  had  only  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  what  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  said  of  each  other  to  excite  in  the  minds 
of  the  Japanese  rulers  the  gnivest  distrust  as  to 
the  designs  of  the  priests  of  both  nations.' 
Whether  it  is  true  as  charged  that  the  minds  of 
the  Japanese  rulers  had  been  poisoned  against 
the  Jesuit  fathers  by  misrepresentation  and  false- 
hood, it  may  be  impossible  to  determine  definitely ; 
but  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  cruel  and  intolerant 
policy  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  would  be 
fully  set  forth  and  the  danger  to  the  Jai)anese 
empire  from  the  machinations  of  the  foreign  re- 
ligious teachers  held  up  in  the  worst  light.  .  .  . 
leyasu,  evidently  having  made  up  his  mind  that 
for  the  safety  of  the  empire  Christianity  must  be 
extirpated,  in  1G14  issued  an  edict  that  the  mem- 
bers of  all  religious  orders,  whether  European  or 
Japanese,  should  be  sent  out  of  the  country; 
that  the  churches  which  had  been  erected  in 
various  localities  should  be  pulled  down,  and 
that  the  native  adherents  of  the  faith  should  be 
compelled  to  renounce  it.  In  part  execution  of 
this  edict  all  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
native  and  foreign,  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to 
Nagasaki.  Native  Christians  were  sent  to  Tsu- 
garu,  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Main  island. 
...  In  accordance  with  this  edict,  as  many  as 
300  persons  are  said  to  have  been  shipped  from 
Japan  October  25,  1614.  All  the  resident  Jesuits 
were  included  in  this  number,  excepting  eighteen 
fathers  and  nine  brothers,  who  concealed  them- 
selves and  thus  escaped  the  search.  Following 
his  deportation  of  converts  the  most  persistent 
efforts  continued  to  be  made  to  force  the  native 
Christians  to  renounce  their  faith.  The  accounts 
given,  both  by  the  foreign  and  by  the  Japanese 
writers,  of  the  persecutions  which  now  broke 
upon  the  heads  of  the  Christians  are  beyond  de- 
scription horrible.  .  .  .  Rewards  were  offered 
for  information  involving  Christians  of  every 
position  and  rank,  even  of  pa'-ents  against  their 
children  and  of  children  against  their  parents. 
.  .  .  The  persecution  began  in  its  worst  form 
about  1610.  This  was  the  year  in  which  leyasu 
died,  but  his  son  and  successor  carried  out  the 
terrible  programme  with  heartless  thoroughness. 
It  has  never  been  surpassed  for  cruelty  and 
brutality  on  the  part  of  the  persecutors,  or  for 
courage  and  constancy  on  the  part  of  those  who 
suffered.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gubbins  .  .  .  says :  '  We  read 
of  Christians  being  executed  in  a  barbarous 
manner  in  sight  of  each  other,  of  their  being 
hurled  from  the  tops  of  precipices,  of  their  being 
buried  alive,  of  their  being  torn  asunder  by 
oxen,  of  their  being  tied  up  in  rice-bags,  which 
were  heaped  up  together,  and  of  the  pile  thus 
formed  being  set  on  tire.  Others  were  tortured 
before  death  by  the  insertion  of  sharp  spikes  un- 
der the  nails  of  their  hands  and  feet,  while  some 
poor  wretches  by  a  refinement  of  horrid  cruelty 
were  shut  up  in  cages  and  there  left  to  starve 
with  food  before  their  eyes.  Let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  we  have  drawn  on  the  Jesuit  accounts 
solely  for  this  information.  An  examination  of 
the  Japanese  records  will  show  that  the  case  is 
not  overstated.'  " — D.  Murray,  Story  of  Japitn, 
ch.  11.  —  "The  persecutions  went  on,  the  dis- 
covery of  Christians  occasionally  occurring  for 
several  years,  but  in  1686  'the  few  remaining 
had  learnt  how  to  conceal  their  belief  and  the 
practice  of  their  religion  so  well,  that  the  Coun- 
cil issued  u  circular  tu  the  chief  Daimios  of  the 
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south  and  west,  stating  thnt  none  of  the  Kirishi- 
tan  sect  had  been  discovered  of  late  years,  owing 
perhaps  to  laziness  on  the  part  of  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  search  for  them,  and  enjoining 
vigilance '  (Satow).  Traces  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion and  people  lingered  in  the  country  down 
to  our  own  time."  —  Sir  E.  J.  Reed,  Japan,  p. 
301. 

A.  D.  1852-1888.— Openine  the  ports  to  for- 
eigners.— The  treaty  with  the  United  States 
and  the  other  treaties  which  followed. — "It  is 
estimated  that  about  the  middle  of  the  present 
century,  American  capiUvl  to  the  amount  of  sev- 
enteen million  dollars  was  invested  in  the  whaling 
industry  in  the  seas  of  Japan  and  China.  We  thus 
see  that  it  was  not  a  mere  outburst  of  French 
enthusiasm  when  M.  Michelet  paid  this  high 
tribute  to  the  service  of  the  whale  to  civilization : 
'  Who  opened  to  men  the  great  distant  naviga- 
tion ?  Who  revealed  the  ocean  and  marked  out 
its  zones  and  its  liquid  highways  ?  Who  discov- 
ered the  secrets  of  the  globe  ?  The  Whale  and 
the  Whaler. ' .  .  .  There  were  causes  other  than 
the  mere  safety  of  whalers  which  led  to  the  in- 
ception of  the  American  expedition  to  Japan. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  rise  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial commonwealths  on  the  Pacific,  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California  the  increasing  trade 
with  China,  the  development  of  steam  naviga- 
tion— necessitating  coal  depots  and  ports  for 
shelter,  the  opening  of  highways  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Central  America,  the  missionary  en- 
terprises on  the  Asiatic  continent,  the  rise  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands, — on  the  other  hand,  the 
knowledge  of  foreign  nations  among  the  ruling 
class  in  Japan,  the  news  of  the  British  victory  in 
China,  the  progress  of  European  settlements  in 
the  Pacific,  the  dissemination  of  western  science 
among  a  progressive  class  of  scholars,  the  advice 
from  the  Dutch  government  to  discontinue  the 
antiquated  policy  of  exclusion  —  all  these  testi- 
fied that  the  fulness  of  time  for  Japan  to  turn 
a  new  page  in  her  history  was  at  hand.  .  .  . 
About  this  time,  a  newspaper  article  concerning 
some  Japanese  \yaif3  who  had  been  picked  up  at 
sea  by  the  barque  Auckland  —  Captain  Jennings 
— and  brought  to  San  Francisco,  attracted  the 
attention  of  Commodore  Aulick.  He  submitted 
a  proposal  to  the  government  that  it  should  take 
advantage  of  this  incident  to  open  commercial 
relations  with  the  Empire,  or  at  least  to  manifest 
the  friendly  feelings  of  the  country.  This  pro- 
posal was  made  on  the  9th  of  Jlay,  1851.  Dan- 
iel Webster  was  then  Secretary  of  State,  and  in 
him  Aulick  found  a  ready  friend.  .  .  .  Clothed 
with  full  power  to  negotiate  and  sign  treaties, 
and  furnished  with  a  letter  from  President  Fill- 
more to  the  Emperor,  Conunodore  Aulick  was 
on  the  eve  of  departure  when  for  some  reason  he 
was  prevented.  Thus  the  project  which  began 
at  his  suggestion  was  obstructed  when  it  was 
about  to  be  accomplished,  and  another  man,  per- 
haps better  fitted  for  the  undertaking,  entered 
into  his  labors.  .  .  .  Commodore  [Matthew  Cal- 
braith]  Perry  shared  the  belief  in  the  expediency 
of  sending  a  special  mission  for  the  purpose. 
When  Commotlore  Aulick  was  recalled.  Perry 
proposed  to  the  U.  S.  Government  an  immediate 
expedition.  The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  an 
expedition  on  the  most  liberal  scale  was  resolved 
upon.  He  was  invested  with  extraordinary 
powers,  naval  and  diplomatic.  The  East  India 
and  China  Seas  and  Japan  were  the  official  desig- 


nation of  the  field  of  service,  but  the  real  object 
in  view  was  the  establishment  of  a  coal  depot  in 
Japan.  The  public  announcement  of  the  reso- 
lution was  followed  l)y  applications  from  all 
quarters  of  Christendom  for  i)crmission  to 
accompany  the  expedition ;  all  these  were,  how- 
ever, refused  on  prudential  grouiuls.  .  .  .  Im- 
patient of  the  delay  caused  by  the  tardy  prep- 
arations of  his  vessels,  Perry  sailed  from  Norfolk 
on  the  24th  of  November,  1852,  with  one  ship, 
the  Mississippi,  leaving  the  rest  to  follow  as 
soon  as  ready.  .  .  .  The  Jlississippi  .  .  .  touch- 
ing at  several  jiorts  on  her  way,  reached  Loo 
Choo  in  May,  where  the  squadron  united.  .  .  . 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  of  July,  1853,  the 
squadron  entered  the  Bay  of  Yedo  in  martial 
order,  and  about  5  o'clock  in  the  evening  was 
anchored  off  the  town  of  Uraga.  No  sooner  had 
'  the  black  ships  of  the  evil  mien '  made  their 
entry  into  the  Bay,  than  the  signal  guns  were 
fired,  followed  by  the  discharge  of  rockets;  then 
were  seen  on  the  shore  companies  of  soldiers 
moving  from  garrison  to  garrison.  The  popu- 
lar commotion  in  Yedo  at  the  news  of  '  a  foreign 
invasion'  was  beyond  description.  The  whole 
city  was  in  an  uproar.  In  all  directions  were 
seen  mothers  flying  with  children  in  their  arms, 
and  men  with  mothers  on  their  backs.  Rumors 
of  an  immediate  action,  exaggerated  each  time 
they  were  communicated  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
adcled  horror  to  the  horror-stricken.  ...  As  the 
squadron  dropped  anchor,  it  was  surrounded  by 
junks  and  boats  of  all  sorts,  but  there  was  no 
hostile  sign  shown.  A  document  in  French  was 
handed  on  board,  which  proved  to  be  a  warning 
to  any  foreign  vessel  not  to  come  nearer.  The 
next  day  was  spent  in  informal  conference  be- 
tween tile  local  officials  of  Uraga  and  the  sub- 
ordinate ofilcers  of  the  squadron.  It  was  Com- 
modore Perry's  policy  to  behave  with  as  much 
reserve  and  exclusiveness  as  the  Japanese  diplo- 
mats had  done  and  would  do.  He  would  neither 
see,  nor  talk  with,  anv  except  the  highest  digni- 
tary of  the  realm,  ileanwhile,  the  governor  of 
Uraga  came  on  board  and  was  received  by  cap- 
tains and  lieutenants.  He  declared  that  the  laws 
forbade  any  foreign  communication  to  be  held 
elsewhere  than  Nagasaki;  but  to  Nagasaki  the 
squadron  would  never  go.  The  vexed  governor 
would  send  to  Yedo  for  further  instructions,  and 
the  12th  was  fixed  as  a  day  for  another  confer- 
ence. Any  exchange  of  thought  was  either  in 
the  Dutch  language,  for  which  interpreters  were 
provided  on  both  sides,  or  in  Chinese,  through 
Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams,  and  afterward  in  Japan- 
ese, through  Manjiro  Nakahama.  .  .  .  On  the 
12tli,  the  Governor  of  Uraga  again  appeared  on 
board  and  insisted  on  the  squadron's  leaving  the 
Yedo  Bay  for  Nagasaki,  where  the  President's 
letter  would  be  duly  received  through  the  Dutch 
or  the  Chinese.  This  the  Commodore  firmly  re- 
fused to  do.  It  was  therefore  decided  at  the 
court  of  Yedo  that  the  letter  be  received  at 
Kurihama,  a  few  miles  from  the  town  of  Uraga. 
This  procedure  was,  in  the  language  of  the  com- 
missioners, '  in  opposition  to  the  Japanese  law ; ' 
but,  on  the  ground  that  'the  Admiral,  in  his 
quality  as  Ambassador  of  the  President,  would 
be  insulted  by  any  other  course,'  the  original  of 
Mr.  Fillmore  s  letter  to  the  Japanese  Emperor, 
enclosed  in  a  golden  box  of  one  thousand  dollars 
in  value,  was  delivered  on  the  14th  of  July  to 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  the    Shogun. 
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.  .  .  Fortunately  for  Jixpnn,  tlip  disturlu'd  state 
of  iilTiiirH  ill  C'liiim-  miido  it  prudent  for  Perry  to 
repair  to  tiio  ports  of  tlmt  country,  wliicli  lie  did 
lu)  tliou^di  he  liiid  consulted  solely  the  <li|)lo- 
nmtie  convenience  of  our  country,  lie  left 
word  that  he  would  come  the  ensuing  spring  for 
our  answer.  ...  It  was  the  Tnipiug  Uebellion . 
wliich  called  for  Perry's  presence  in  China.  The 
American  nicrclmnts  had  largo  interests  at  stake 
there  —  their  property  in  Shanghai  alouc  amount- 
ing, it  is  said,  to  |1, 200,000.  .  .  .  While  in 
China,  Commodore  Perry  found  that  the  Russian 
and  French  adnnrals,  who  were  staying  in  Shang- 
hai, contemplated  a  near  visit  to  Japan.  That 
ho  might  not  give  any  advantage  to  them,  he 
left  M.icao  earlier  than  he  had  intended,  and,  on 
the  13th  of  February,  found  himself  again  in 
the  Bay  of  Yedo,  with  a  stately  fleet  of  eight 
ships.  As  the  place  where  the  conference  had 
been  held  at  the  previous  visit  was  out  of  the 
reach  of  gun-shot  from  the  anchorage.  Perry  ex- 
pressed a  desire  of  holding  negotiations  in  Yedo, 
a  request  impossible  for  the  Japanese  to  comply 
with.  After  some  hesitation,  the  suburb  Kana- 
gawa  was  mutually  agreed  upon  as  a  suitable 
site,  and  there  a  temporary  building  was  accord- 
ingly erected  for  tlio  transaction  of  the  business. 
On  the  8th  of  May,  Commodore  Peiry,  arrayed 
in  the  paraphernalia  betitting  his  rank,  was 
ushered  into  the  house.  Tlie  reply  of  the  Sho- 
gun  to  the  President's  letter  was  now  given  — 
the  purport  of  which  was,  decidedly  in  word 
but  reluctantly  in  spirit,  in  favor  of  friendly  in- 
tercourse. Conferences  were  repeated  in  the 
middle  and  latter  part  of  the  month,  and  after 
many  evasions  and  equivocations,  deliberations 
and  delays,  invitations  to  banquets  and  ex- 
changes of  presents,  at  last,  on  Friday,  the  31st 
of  May,  the  formal  treaty  was  signed ;  a  synop- 
sis of  which  is  here  presented:  1.  Peace  and 
friendship.  2.  Ports  of  Shimo'H  and  Hakodate 
open  to  American  ships,  and  in.  isary  provisions 
to  be  supplied  them.  3.  Relief  to  shipwrecked 
people;  expenses  thereof  not  to  be.  refunded. 
4.  Americans  to  be  free  as  in  other  countries, 
but  amenable  to  just  laws.  5.  Americans  at 
Shimoda  and  Hakodate  not  to  be  subject  to  re- 
strictions ;  free  to  go  about  within  defined  limits. 
6.  Careful  deliberation  in  transacting  business 
which  affects  the  welfare  of  either  party.  7. 
Trade  in  opeu  ports  subject  to  local  regulations. 
8.  Wood,  water,  provisions,  coal,  etc.,  to  be  pro- 
cured through  Japanese  officers  only.  9.  Most- 
favored  nation  clause.  10.  U.  8.  ships  restricted 
to  ports  of  Shimoda  and  Hakodate,  except  when 
forced  by  stress  of  weather.  11.  U.  8.  Consuls 
or  agents  to  reside  at  Shimoda.  12.  Ratifications 
to  be  exchanged  within  eighteen  months.  .  .  . 
His  labors  at  an  end.  Perry  bade  the  last  fare- 
well to  Japan  and  started  on  his  liome-bound 
voyage.  This  was  in  June,  18.'54.  .  .  .  No 
sooner  had  Perry  left,  carrying  off  the  trophy  of 
peaceful  victory  —  the  treaty  (though  the  \edo 
government  was  in  no  enjoyment  of  peaceful 
rest),  than  the  Russian  Admiral  Pontiatine  ap- 
peared in  Nagasaki.  He  urged  that  the  same 
privileges  be  granted  his  country  as  were  al- 
lowed the  Americans.  .  .  .  Soon,  the  English 
Rear  Admiral,  Sir  James  Stirling,  arrives  at  tlie 
same  harbor,  very  kindly  to  notify  the  govern- 
ment that  there  may  be  some  fighting  in  Japan- 
ese waters  between  Russians  and  his  country- 
men. .  .  .  The  British  convention   was  signed 


October  14,  1854,  and  followed,  in  1858,  by  the 
Elgin  treat  y.  The  treaty  with  Russia  was  signed 
.January  20,  1855;  Netherlands,  Oth  of  Novem 
her  tlie  same  year;  France,  October  0,  1858; 
Portugal,  3rd  of  August,  1800;  German  Customs 
Union,  25th  of  January,  1801.  The  other  na- 
tions which  followed  the  United  States  were 
Italy,  Spain,  Denmark,  Belgium.  Switzerland. 
Austria-Hungary,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Peru, 
Hawaii,  China,  Corea  and  Siam;  lastly  Mexico, 
with  whom  we  concluded  a  treaty  4)n  terms  of 
perfect  equality  (Nov.  30,  1888)."— Inazo  (Ota) 
Nitobe,  T/ie  Intercoiirite  between  the  If.  S.  and 
Japan,  ch.  2. 

Ai.so  IN :  F.  L.  Hawks,  Narrative  of  the  Expe- 
dition under  Com.  Perry. — W.  E.  Grillia,  Mat- 
thew Calbraith  Perry,  ch.  27-33. 

A.  D.  1869-1890.  —  Constitutional  develop- 
ment.— "In  18<IU  was  convened  the  Kogisho  or 
'Parliament,'  as  Sir  Harry  Parkes  translates  it 
in  his  despatch  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  .  .  . 
The  Kogisho  was  composed  mostly  of  the  re- 
tainers of  the  Dainiios,  for  the  latter,  having  no 
experience  of  the  earnest  business  of  life,  '  were 
not  enger  to  devote  tliemselves  to  the  labors  of  an 
onerous  and  voluntary  office.'  .  .  .  The  object 
of  the  Kogisho  was  to  enable  the  government  to 
sound  public  opinion  on  the  various  topics  of  the 
day,  and  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  tlic  country 
in  the  work  of  legislation  by  ascertaining  whether 
the  projects  of  the  government  were  likely  to  be 
favorably  received.  The  Kogisho,  like  the  Coun- 
cils of  Ivuges  and  Daimios,  was  nothing  but  an 
experiment,  a  mere  germ  of  a  deliberative  assem- 
bly, which  only  time  and  experience  could  bring 
to  maturity.  ...  It  was  a  quiet,  peaceful, 
obedient  debating  society.  It  has  left  the  record 
of  its  abortive  undertakings  in  the  '  Kogisho 
Nishi '  or  journal  of  '  Parliament. '  The  Kogisho 
was  dissolved  in  the  j'car  of  its  birth.  And  the 
indifference  of  the  public  about  its  dissolution 
proves  how  small  an  influence  it  really  had. 
But  a  greater  event  than  the  dissolution  of  the 
Kogisho  was  pending  before  the  public  gaze. 
This  was  the  abolition  of  feudalism.  .  .  The 
measure  to  abolish  feudalism  was  much  discussed 
in  the  Kogisho  before  its  dissolution.  ...  In  the 
following  noted  memorial,  after  reviewing  the 
political  history  of  Japan  during  the  past  ftw 
hundred  years,  these  Daimios  said :  '  Now  the 
great  Government  has  been  newly  restored  and 
the  Emperor  himself  undertakes  the  direction  of 
affairs.  This  is,  indeed,  a  rare  and  mighty  event 
We  have  tlie  name  (of  an  Imperial  Government), 
we  must  also  have  the  fact.  Our  first  duty  is  to  il- 
lustrate our  faithfulness  and  to  prove  our  loyalty. 
.  .  .  The  place  where  wo  live  is  the  Emperor's 
land  and  the  food  which  we  eat  is  grown  by  the 
Emperor's  men.  How  can  we  make  it  our  own^ 
We  now  reverently  offer  up  the  list  of  our  pos- 
sessions and  men,  with  the  prayer  that  the  Em- 
peror will  take  good  measures  for  rewarding 
those  to  whom  reward  isdue  and  for  taking  from 
those  to  whom  punishment  is  due.  Let  the  im- 
perial orders  be  issued  for  altering  and  remodel- 
ling the  territories  of  the  various  clans.  Let  the 
civil  and  penal  codes,  the  military  laws  down  to 
the  rules  for  uniform  and  the  construction  of  en- 
gines of  war,  all  proceed  from. the  Emperor;  let 
all  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  great  and  small,  be 
referred  to  him.'  This  memorial  was  signed  by 
the  Daimios  of  Kago,  Hi/en,  Satsunia,  Choshiii, 
Tosa,  and  some  other  Daimios  of  the  west.     But 
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tho  real  nutliorof  the  momnrinl  is  bolipvrd  t«  have 
Iwen  Kido,  the  brnin  of  tlic  Restoration.  Tims 
were  the  flefs  of  tlie  most  powerful  and  most 
wealthy  Duimios  voluntarily  offered  to  the  Em- 
peror. The  other  Daimios  soon  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  tlieir  colleagues.  And  the  feudalism 
whieh  had  existed  in  Japan  for  over  ei,i,'ht  cen- 
turies was  abolished  by  the  following  laconic  im- 
perial decree  of  August,  1871:  'The  dans  are 
abolished,  and  prefectures  are  established  iu 
their  places.'  .  .  .  While  tho  government  at 
home  was  thus  tearing  down  the  old  framework 
of  state,  the  Iwakura  Embassy  in  foreign  lands 
was  gathering  materials  for  the  new.  This  was 
significant,  inasmuch  as  five  of  the  best  states- 
men of  the  time,  with  their  staff  of  forty- four 
able  men,  came  into  association  for  over  a  year 
with  western  peoples,  and  beheld  in  operation 
their  social,  political  and  religious  institutions. 
...  In  1873,  Count  Itagaki  with  his  friends 
ha<l  sent  in  a  memorial  to  tlie  government  pray- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  representative  as- 
sembly, but  they  had  not  been  heeded  by  the 
government.  In  July,  1877,  Count  Itagaki  with 
his  Hi-shi-sha  again  addressed  a  memorial  to  the 
Emperor,  '  praying  for  a  change  in  the  form  of 
government,  and  setting  forth  the  reasons  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  society, 
rendered  such  a  change  necessary.'  These  rea- 
sons were  nine  in  number  and  were  developed 
at  great  length.  .  .  .  The  civil  war  being  ended, 
in  1878,  the  j'car  which  marks  a  decade  from  the 
establishment  of  the  new  regime,  the  government, 
persuaded  that  the  time  for  popular  institutions 
was  fast  approaching,  not  alone  through  repre- 
sentations of  the  Tosa  memorialists,  but  through 
many  other  signs  of  the  times,  decided  to  take  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  establishing  a  national 
assembly.  But  the  government  actecl  cautiously, 
'riiinking  that  to  bring  together  hundreds  of 
members  unaccustomed  to  parliamentary  debate 
and  its  excitement,  and  to  allow  them  a  hand 
in  the  administration  of  affairs  of  the  state, 
might  be  attended  with  serious  dangers,  as  a 
preparation  for  the  national  asseml)ly  the  gov- 
ernment established  first  local  assemblies,  (,'er- 
tainly  this  was  a  wise  course.  These  local 
assemblies  have  not  only  been  good  training 
schools  for  popular  government,  but  also  proved 
reasonably  successful.  .  .  .  The  qualifications 
for  electors  (males  only)  are :  an  age  of  twenty 
years,  registration,  and  payment  of  a  land  tax  of 
in.  Voting  is  by  ballot,  but  the  names  of  the 
voters  are  to  be  written  by  themselves  on  the 
voting  papers.  There  are  now  3,172  members 
who  sit  in  these  local  assemblies.  .  .  .  The  gulf 
between  absolute  government  and  popular  gov- 
ernment was  thus  widened  more  and  more  by  the 
institution  of  local  government.  The  popular 
tide  raised  by  these  local  assemblies  was  swelling 
in  volume  year  by  year.  New  waves  were  set 
in  motion  by  the  younger  generation  of  thinkers. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1881  the  flood  rose 
so  high  that  the  government  thought  it  wise  not 
to  resist  longer.  His  Imperial  Jliijesty,  hearing 
the  petitions  of  the  people,  graciously  confirmed 
and  expanded  his  promise  of  18G8  by  the  famous 
proclamation  of  October  12,  1881 T  'We  have 
long  had  it  in  view  to  gradually  esta1>lish  a  con- 
Btitutional  form  of  government.  ...  It  was  with 
this  object  in  view  that  in  the  eighth  year  of 
Meiji  (1875)  we  established  the  Senate,  and  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  Meiji   (1878)    authorized    the 


formation  of  local  assemblies.  .  .  .  We  therefore 
hereby  declare  that  we  shall,  in  the  twenty  third 
year  of  Meiji  (1800)  estalillHli  a  parliament,  in 
order  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  determiiuition 
W(!  have  announced;  and  we  charge  our  faithful 
subjects  bearing  our  conmii.ssions  to  make,  in  the 
meantime,  all  necessary  preparations  to  that 
end.'" — T.  lyenaga.  The  Voiintitiitiointl  Jkwlop- 
meat  of  Japan,  18r)!i-1881  (Johm  llopkim  Unin. 
StiidkH,  Ot/i  Hi'rieH,  no.  9).  —  See  Constitution  or 
Japan. 

A.  D.  1871-1872.— Organization  of  National 
Education.     SeeEoiCATioN,  Modkkn:  Ahia. 

JAQUELINE  OF  HOLLAND  AND  HAI- 
NAULT,  The  Despoiling  of.  See  Nkthkii- 
LANns:  A.  I).  1417-14;{(). 

JAQUES-GILMORE  PEACE  MISSION. 
See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1864  (July). 

JARL.     See  Eaiil;  and  Ethel. 

JARNAC,  Battle  of  (1569).  See  Fhancb: 
A.  I).  I.')fl3-1.')70. 

JASPER,  Sergeant,  The  exploit  of.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  1776  (June). 

JASSY,  Treaty  of  (1792).  See  TiiHKfi.  X.  D. 
1776-1702. 

JATTS  OR  JAUTS.     See  Oyi-sies. 

JAVA:  A.  D.  1811-1813.— Taken  from  the 
Dutch  by  the  English.— Restored  to  Holland. 
See  India:  A.  D.  1805-1816. 

JAVAN.— The  Hebrew  form  of  the  Greek 
race  name  Ionian;  "  but  in  the  Old  Testament  it 
is  generally  applied  to  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
which  is  called  the  Island  of  Yavnan,  or  the 
lonians,  on  the  Assyrian  monuments." — A.  H. 
Sayce,  Fi-e»h  Liqht  from  the  Ancient  Monninent», 
ch'  2. 

JAXARTES,  The.— The  ancient  name  of  the 
river  now  called  the  Sir,  or  Sihun,  which  empties 
into  the  Sea  of  Aral. 

JAY,  John,  in  the  American  Revolution.  See 
Ignited  States  ok  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1774  (Sei'Tem- 
HEU);  and  New  Yokk;  A.  D.  1777 In  diplo- 
matic service.    See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 

1782    (Septemkeu — Novembeii) And    the 

adoption  of  the   Federal  Constitution.     See 

United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1787-1789 

Chief   Justice  of  the   Supreme  Court.      See 

United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.   1789-1792 

And  the  second  Treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
See  United  States  ok  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1794-1795. 

JAYHAWKERS  AND  RED  LEGS.— 
During  the  confilct  of  1854-1859  in  Kansas,  cer- 
tain "Free-state  men  in  the  Southeast,  compara- 
tively isolated,  having  little  communication  with 
[the  town  of]  Lawrence,  and  consequently  almost 
wholly  w  ithout  check,  developed  a  successful  if 
not  very  praiseworthy  system  of  retaliation. 
Confederated  at  first  for  defense  against  pro- 
slavery  outrages,  but  ultimately  falling  more  or 
less  completeiy  into  the  vocation  of  robbers  and 
assassins,  they  have  received  the  name  —  what- 
ever its  origin  may  be  —  of  jayhawkers." — L.  W^. 
Spring,  KansoK,  p.  240. — "The  complaints  in 
former  years  of  Border  Ruffian  forays  from  Mis- 
souri into  Kansas  [see  Kansas:  A.  D.  1854-1859], 
were,  as  soon  as  the  civil  war  began,  paid  with 
interest  by  a  continual  accu.sation  of  incursions 
of  Kansas  '  .layhawkers '  and  '  Red  Legs '  into 
Missouri." — J.  G.  Nicolay  and  J.  Hay,  Abraham 
LinrMn,  r.  6,  p.  370. 

JAYME.    See  James. 
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JAZYGES,  OR  lAZYGES.    Sec  Llmioan- 

TKH 

JEAN.     Scf  John. 

JEANNE  I.,  Queen  of  Navarre,  A.  D.  1274- 

1806 Jeanne  il.,  Queen  of  Navarre,  132H- 

1340 .Jeanne  D'Albret,  Queen  of  Navarre, 

and  the  Reformation  in  France.    Sec  Pai'acy: 

A.  I).  i.vji-ir)3r). 

JEBUSITES,  The.— The  Cnnnnnlte  inhiibi- 
tftiit.s  of  the  city  of  Jebus,  or  nncient  Jcrusiileiii. 
which  tliey  held  against  tlie  iBrnelites  until 
David  took  the  place  by  storm  and  ma<ie  it  tlie 
capital  of  his  kingdom.— II.  Ewald,  IIi»t.  of  la- 
rat  I.  Ilk.  3,  Ht'ct.  1  (c.  3).— Sec  Jerusalem. 

JECKER  CLAIMS,  The.  See  Mexico: 
A.  I).  1M01-18«7. 

JEFFERSON,  Thomas  :  Authorship  of  the 
Declaration    of   Independence.      See   United 

Status  ok  Am.:  A.  1).    177(5  (Jri.Y) In  the 

Cabinet  of  President  Washingfton.  See  United 

Statks  OK    Am.:    A.    J).    178»-17«2;  1793 

Leadership  of  the  Anti-Federalist  or  Republi- 
can Party.  Sec  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  0. 
1789-1792;  and  1798 Presidential  adminis- 
tration. See  United  States  of  Am.  ;  A.  I). 
18(K).  to  1806-1807. 

JEFFERSON,  Provisional  Territory  of.  See 
Coi.ouADo:  A.  D.  lSOO-1876. 

JEFFREYS,  and  the  •'  Bloody  Assizes." 
See  Enoi.and:  A.  1).  108r). 

JEHAD,     Sec  Dau  cl-Isi.am. 

JELLALABAD,  Defense  of  (1842).  See 
AF<iHANiHTAN:  A.  1).  1838-1842. 

JEM,  OR  DJEM,  Prince,  The  story  of.  See 
TuHKS:  A.  D.  1481-1520. 

JEMAPPES,  Battle  of.  See  France :  A.  D. 
1792  (SEPTEMnEK- December). 

JEMMINGEN,  Battle  of  (1568).  See  Neth- 
erlands: A.  D.  1568-1572. 

JENA,  Battle  of.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1806 
(October). 

JENGIS  KHAN,  Conquests  of.  See  Mon- 
gols: A.  D.  1153-1227. 

JENKINS"  EAR,  The  War  of.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  I).  1739-1741. 

JENKINS'  FERRY,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (March — October: 
Arkansas— Missouri). 

JENNY  GEDDES*  STOOL.  See  Scot- 
land: A.  D.  1687. 

JERBA,  OR  GELVES,  The  disaster  at. 
See  Barbary  States:  A.  D.  1543-1560. 

JERSEY  AND  GUERNSEY,  The  Isles 
of. — "Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  their  fellows  are 
simply  that  part  of  the  Norman  duchy  which 
clave  to  its  dukes  when  the  rest  fell  away.  Their 
people  are  those  Normans  who  remained  Nor- 
mans while  the  rest  stooped  to  become  French- 
men. Tlie  Queen  of  Great  Britain  has  a  perfect 
right,  if  she  will,  to  call  herself  Duchess  of  the 
Normans,  a  title  which,  in  my  ears  at  least, 
sounds  better  than  that  of  Empress  of  India. " — 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Practical  Bearings  of  General 
European  History  {Lectures  to  American  Audi- 
ences), kct.  4. 

Also  in:  D.  T.  Ansted  and  R.  G.  Latham, 
Tlw  Channel  Islands. 

JERSEY  PRISON  SHIP,  The.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :   A.  D.  1776-1777.     Prisoners 

AND  KXCHANOES. 

JERSEYS,  The.— East  and  West  New  Jer- 
sey.    See  New  Jersey. 


JERUSALEM:  Early  history.-'The  first 
Bit«'  of  .Icrusalem  was  the  hill  now  erroneously 
called  Hion.  and  which  we  nIihII  designate  .  .  . 
as  Pseiido-Sion,  the  plateau  of  rock  at  the  south- 
west, surroiuidcd  on  all  sides  by  ravines,  viz.,  by 
the  Valley  of  Ilinnom  on  the  west  and  south,  and 
by  the  Tyrop(eon,  or  Clieesemakers'  Valley,  on 
the  north  and  east.  Paraliel  to  this  lay  the  real 
Sion,  the  less  elevated  easteni  hill,  shut  in  on  the 
west  by  the  Tyropa'on  Valley,  which  diviiled  it 
from  Pseudo-Slon,  and  on  the  east  by  X\w  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  and  ending  southward  in  a 
wedgellkc  point  opposite  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  Pseudo-Siou.  The  town  on  the  western- 
most of  these  two  ridges  was  known  first  as 
Jebus,  and  afterwards  as  the  High  Town,  or 
Upper  Market;  and  the  accretion  to  it  on  the 
eastern  hill  was  anciently  called  Salem,  and  sub- 
8<'((uently  the  Low  Town  and  Acra.  In  the  days 
of  lawless  violence,  the  first  object  was  safety; 
and,  as  the  eastern  hill  was  by  nature  e.\pose<l  on 
the  north,  it  was  there  protected  artificially  bj*  a 
citadel  and  fosse.  The  High  Town  and.  Low 
Town  were  originally  two  distinct  cities,  occu- 
pied by  the  Amorites  and  Ilittites,  whence  the 
taunt  of  the  prophet  to  Jeru.saleni :  '  Thy  birth 
and  thy  nativity  is  of  the  land  of  Caiman;  thy 
father  was  an  Amorite  and  thy  mother  a  Hittite.' 
Hence,  also,  the  dualistic  form  of  the  name 
Jerusalem  in  Hebrew,  signifying  'Twin-Jeru- 
salem.' Indeed  the  opinion  has  been  broached 
that  Jerusalem  is  the  compound  of  the  two 
names,  Jebus  and  Salem,  softened  'cuphonitE 
gratia '  into  Jerusalem.  It  is  remarkable  that  to 
the  very  last  the  quarter  lying  between  tlie  High 
Town  and  Low  Town,  though  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  city  when  the  different  parts  were  united 
into  one  compact  body,  was  called  the  Suburb. 
The  first  notice  of  Jerusalem  is  in  the  time  of 
Abraham.  The  king  of  Shiuar  and  his  confeder- 
ates caj)tured  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  carried 
nwaj'  Lot,  Abraham's  brother's  son;  when  Abra- 
ham, collecting  his  trainbands,  followed  after  the 
enemy  and  rescued  Lot ;  and  on  his  return  '  at 
the  valley  of  Shaveh,  which  is  the  king's  vale, 
Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem  —  the  priest  of  the 
Most  High  God  —  blessed  Abram. '  The  king's 
vale  was  the  Valley  of  Jeho8ha])hat ;  and  Salem 
was  identical  with  the  eastern  hill,  the  real  Zion 
as  we  learn  from  the  Psalms,  'In  Salem  is  his 
tabernacle,  and  his  dwelling-place  in  Zion;' 
where  Salem  and  Zion  are  evidently  used  as  sy- 
nonymous. Whether  ]\Ioriali,  on  which  Abram 
offered  his  sacrifice,  was  the  very  mount  on 
which  the  Temple  was  afterwards  built,  must  be 
left  to  conjecture.  But  v^licn  the  Second  Book 
of  Chronicles  was  written,  the  Jews  had  at  least 
a  tradition  to  that  effect,  for  we  read  that  '  Solo- 
mon began  to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord  at 
Jerusalem  in  IVIonnt  Moriah.'  On  the  exodus  of 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  we  find  distinct  men- 
tion made  of  Jerusalem  by  that  very  name ;  for 
after  Joshua's  death,  'the  children  of  Judah 
fought  against  Jerusalem,  and  took  it  .  .  .  and 
set  the  city  on  fire. '  But  Josephus  is  probably 
right  in  understanding  this  to  apply  to  the  Low 
Town  only,  i.  e.,  the  eastern  hill,  or  Sion,  as  op- 

fosed  to  the  western  hill,  the  High  Town,  or 
seudo-Sion.  The  men  of  Judah  had  only  a  tem- 
porary occupation  even  of  the  Low  Town,  for  it 
was  not  until  the  time  of  David  that  .Tenisalem 
was  brought  permanently  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Israelites.  — T.  Lewin,  Jerusalem,  ch.  1. 
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Conquest  and  occupation  by  David. — "  Diivid 
had  reigned  seven  yeiin*  and  a  half  in  Ilelirou 
over  tlie  tribe  of  Juduh  alone  [see  Jkwm;  Tiik 

KIN0D0M80K  IhKAEL  AND  Jt'UAHj.       lie  WUS  UOW 

solemnly  Installed  us  king  by  the  elders  of  all 
Israel,  and  '  niiulc  a  league  witli  tliem  before 
Jehovah  in  Hebron.'  This  was  ecjulvalent  to 
what  we  now  call  a  'coronation  oath,'  and  tie- 
noted  that  he  was  a  constitutional,  not  an  arbi- 
trary monarch.  The  Israelites  liad  no  intention 
to  resign  their  lilwrties,  but  in  tlie  si'quel  it  will 
appear,  that,  with  paid  foreign  troops  at  liis 
side,  even  a  most  religious  l^ing  could  l)e  nothing 
but  a  despot.  Concerning  David's  military  pro- 
ceedings during  his  reign  at  Hebron,  we  know 
nothing  In  detail,  thougli  we  read  of  Joab  bring- 
ing-in  a  large  spoil,  probably  from  liis  old  ene- 
mlc's  the  Amalekites.  David  had  an  army  to 
feed,  to  exercise,  and  to  keep  out  of  miscfdef; 
but  It  Is  probable  that  the  war  against  Abner 
generally  occupied  it  sufllclontly.  Now  liowever 
he  determined  to  signalize  ids  new  power  by  a 
great  exploit.  Tlie  strength  of  JerusjUem  had 
been  sufficiently  proved  by  the  long  secure 
dwelling  of  Jebusites  in  it,  surrounded  by  a 
Hebraized  population.  Ileljron  was  no  longer  a 
suitable  j)lace  for  the  centre  of  David's  adminis- 
tration; but  Jerusalem,  on  tiie  frontier  of  IJen- 
iamin  and  Judali,  without  sei)aratiug  him  from 
is  own  tribe,  gave  him  u  ready  access  to  the 
plains  of  Jericho  below,  and  thereby  to  the 
ea.stcrn  districts;  and  although  by  no  means  a 
central  j)osition,  It  was  less  remote  from  Ephraim 
than  Hebron.  Of  tins  Jebusite  town  he  there- 
fore determined  to  possess  himself.  .  .  .  The 
Jebusites  were  so  confident  of  their  safety,  as  to 
send  to  David  an  enigmatical  message  of  defiance ; 
which  may  be  explained, —  that  a  lame  and  blind 
gnrrison  was  sufficient  to  defend  tlie  place. 
David  saw  in  this  an  opportunity  of  displacing 
Joab  from  his  office  of  chief  captain, —  if  indeed 
Joab  formally  held  that  office  as  yet,  and  liad 
not  merely  assumed  authority  as  David's  eldest 
nephew  and  old  comrade  in  arms.  Tlie  king 
liowever  now  declared,  that  whoever  sliould  first 
sci^Je  tlie  wall  and  diive  off  its  defenders,  should 
be  made  chief  captain ;  but  his  hopes  were  sig- 
nally disappointed.  His  impetuous  nephew  re- 
solved not  to  be  outdone,  and  triumphantly 
mounting  the  wall,  was  the  immediate  means  of 
the  capture  of  the  town.  .  .  .  Jerusalem  is 
henceforth  its  name  in  .  .  .  history;  in  poetry 
only,  and  not  before  the  times  of  king  Heze- 
kiah,  is  it  entitled  Salem,  or  peace ;  identifying 
it  with  the  city  of  the  legendary  Melchisedek. 
David's  first  care  was  to  provide  tor  tlie  security 
of  his  intended  capital,  by  suitable  fortifications. 
Immediately  to  the  north  of  Mount  Ziou,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  slighter  depression  which 
■we  have  named,  was  another  hill,  called  Millo  in 
the  Hebrew.  ...  In  ancient  times  this  seems  to 
have  been  much  loftier  tlian  now;  for  it  has 
been  artificially  lowered.  David  made  no  at- 
tempt to  include  Millo  (or  Acra)  in  his  city,  but 
fortified  ISIount  Zion  separately ;  wlience  it  was 
afterwards  called,  Tlie  city  of  David." — F.  W. 
Newman,  A  Jlist.  of  tlie  Hebrew  Monarchy,  ch.  3. 
— "The  Jebusite  city  was  comi)osed  of  the  for- 
tress of  Sion,  which  must  have  been  situated 
where  the  mosque  of  El  Akasa  now  stands,  and 
of  a  lower  town  (Ophel)  which  runs  down  from 
tliere  to  the  well  which  they  called  Gilioii. 
David  took  the  fortress  of  Sion,  and  gave  the 


greater  portion  of  the  nelghliouring  lands  to 
Joab,  and  proliably  left  the  lower  town  to  the 
JebiLsiles.  That  population,  reduced  to  an  In- 
ferior 8ituati<m,  lost  all  energy,  thanks  to  the 
new  Israelitish  infiux,  and  phiyed  no  important 
part  in  the  history  of  Jerusalem.  David  rebuilt 
the  upper  town  of  Sion,  tlie  citadel  or  millo,  and 
all  the  neighbouring  (luarters.  This  is  what 
they  called  the  city  ot  David.  .  .  .  David  in 
reality  created  Jerusalem." — E.  Itenau,  llist.  oj 
the  Ptople  of  Inniel,  bk.  8,  ch.  18  (».  1). 

Also  in:  II.  Ewald,  lliiit.  of  Israel,  bk.  8,  sect. 
1,  // 

Early  sieges.— Jerusalem,  the  ancient  strong- 
hold  of  the  Jebusites,  which  remained  In  the 
hands  of  tliat  C'anaanite  people  until  David  re- 
duced it  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom, 
was  the  object  of  many  sieges  in  its  subsetiueiit 
history  ami  sulTered  at  the  hands  of  many  ruth- 
less conquerors.  It  was  taken,  with  no  appar- 
ent resistance,  liy  Slilshak,  of  Egypt,  in  the 
reign  of  Hehoboam,  and  Solomon's  temple  plun- 
dered. Again,  in  the  reign  of  Amaziah,  it  was 
entered  liy  tlie  armies  of  the  rival  kingdom  of 
Israel  and  a  great  part  of  its  walls  thrown  down. 
It  was  besieged  witliout  success  by  the  tartan 
or  general  of  Sennacherib,  and  captured  a  little 
later  by  Pharaoh  Necho.  In  11.  C.  580  the  great 
calamity  of  its  contpiest  and  destruction  by  Neb- 
uchadnezzar befell,  when  the  survivors  of  its 
chief  inhabitants  were  taken  captive  to  Babylon. 
Rebuilt  at  the  return  from  captivity,  it  enjoyed 
peace  under  the  Persians;  l)Ut  in  tlie  troubled 
times  which  followed  the  dis.solution  of  Alexan- 
der's Empire,  Jerusalem  was  repeatedly  pillaged 
and  abused  Ijy  the  Greeks  of  Egypt  and  the 
Greeks  of  Syria.  Its  walls  were  demolished  by 
Ptolemy  I.  (B.  C.  820)  and  again  by  Antiochus 
Epiplianes  (B.  C.  168),  when  a  great  part  of  the 
city  was  likewise  burned.  — Josephus,  Antiq.  of 
the  Jews. 

Also  in:  H.  H.  Milman,  Hist,  of  the  Jews. — 
See,  also,  Jews. 

B.  C.  171-169. — Sack  and  massacre  by  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes.     See  Jkws;  B.  C  332-167. 

B.  C.  63.— Siege  and  capture  by  Pompeius. 
See  Jkws:  B.  C.  166-40. 

B.  C.  40.— Surrendered  to  the  Parthians. 
See  Jews:  B.  C.  166-40. 

B.  C.  37.— Siege  by  Herod  and  the  Romans. 
See  Jews:  B.  C.  40— A.  D.  44. 

A,  D,  33-100.— Rise  of  the  Christian  Church. 
See  CniusTiANiTY:  A.  D.  33-100. 

A.  D.  70. — Siege  and  destruction  by  Titus. 
See  Jews:  A.  D.  66-70.     The  Gueat  Revolt. 

A.  D.  130-134.  —  Rebuilt  by  Hadrian.  — 
Change  of  name.  — The  revolt  of  Bar-Kok- 
heba.    See  Jews:  A.  1).  130-134. 

A.  D.  615. — Siege,  sack  and  massacre  by  the 
Persians. — In  the  last  of  the  wars  of  the  Per- 
sians with  the  Romans,  while  Heraclius  occupied 
the  throne  of  the  Empire,  at  Constantinople,  and 
Chosrol's  II.  filled  that  of  the  Sassanides,  the 
latter  (A.  D.  614)  "sent  his  general,  Shahr-Barz, 
into  the  region  east  of  the  Autilibanus  and  took 
the  ancient  and  famous  city  of  Damascus.  From 
Damascus,  in  the  ensuing  year,  Shahr-Barz  ad- 
vanced against  Palestine,  and,  summoning  tlie 
Jews  to  his  aid,  i^roclaimed  a  Holy  War  against 
the  Christian  misbelievers,  wlioiu  he  thrcateneti 
to  enslave  or  exterminate.  Twenty -six  thousand 
of  these  fanatics  flocked  to  his  standard;  and 
having  occupied  the  Jordan  region  and  Galilee, 
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Hlmlir-nur/,  in  A.  D.  (H'l  invested  .leriisaleni, 
ikiul  lifter  a  nie^fe  of  oiKl'teeii  (lays  fnreed  his  way 
into  tlic  town  und  ^ave  it  over  to  |)luniler  itnd 
rapine.  Tlie  erne!  liostliitv  of  tlie  Jews  iiad 
free  vent.  'I'lie  elnireiies  of  Helena,  of  CoiiHtan- 
tine,  of  tlie  Holy  Hepuleiire,  of  the  Hesiirreetion. 
and  many  others,  were  burnt  or  ruined;  flie 
greater  part  of  tlie  city  was  dcHtrovcd;  tlm 
Haered  treasuries  were  pnindercd;  the  relies 
Hcattered  or  carried  olT;  and  a  niassncrc  of  the 
inhabitantH.  in  which  the  Jews  took  the  ciiief 
jtart,  raffed  tbrougiiout  the  whole  city  for  some 
days.  Ah  many  as  17, (MK),  or,  according  to  an- 
•  itlier  account.  0O,()O(),  wen;  slain.  Thirty  five 
thousand  were  made  prisoners.  Among  theni 
was  the  aged  jiatrinrch,  Zaeliarias,  who  was  car- 
ried captive  into  Persia,  where  be  remained  till 
his  death.  The  Cross  found  by  Helena,  and  be- 
lieved to  be  '  the  True  Cross,  was  at  the  same 
time  Iransporti'd  to  ('tesinhon,  wliere  it  was  pre- 
Kerve<l  with  care  and  <luly  venerated  by  the 
(Christian  wife  of  ('hosrot^.s." — O.  llawlinson, 
Tfie  Scrfiith  (h-eat  Oriental  Monarchy,  ch.  JM. — 
See,  also,  ItoMK:  A.  D.  nen-OSS. 

A.  D.  637.— Surrender  to  the  Moslems. —  In 
the  winter  of  037,  the  Arabs,  then  masters  of 
the  greater  part  of  Syria,  laid  siege  to  Jerusa- 
lem. After  fotir  months  of  vigorous  attack  and 
defens*',  the  Christian  I'atriarcli  of  Jerusalem 
hekl  a  i)arley  from  the  walls  with  the  Arab  gen- 
eral, Abu  Obeididi.  "'Dc  you  not  kuow,' said 
lie,  'that  this  city  is  holy,  and  that  who(!ver 
offers  violence  to  it  draws  upon  his  head  the 
vengeance  of  heaven?'  'We  know  it,' replied 
Abu  Obeidah,  '  to  be  the  hoiise  of  the  prophets, 
where  their  bodies  lie  interred ;  we  know  it  to 
be  the  place  whence  our  |)rophet  Mahomet  made 
his  nocturnal  ascent  to  heaven ;  and  we  know 
that  we  are  more  worthy  of  p()8S<'88iug  it  than 
you  are,  nor  will  we  raise  the  siege  until  Allah 
lias  delivered  it  into  our  hands,  as  he  has  done 
many  other  idaces.'  Seeing  there  was  no  further 
hope,  the  i)atriarch  consented  to  give  up  the 
city,  on  condition  that  the  Caliph  would  come  in 
person  to  take  possession  and  sign  the  articles  of 
surrender."  This  i)ropo8al  being  communicated 
to  Omar,  the  Caliph,  he  consented  to  make  the 
long  journey  from  Aledina  to  Jerusalem,  and,  in 
due  time,  he  entered  the  Holy  City,  not  like  a 
conqueror,  but  on  foot,  with  his  staff  in  hi.s  hand 
and  wearing  his  simple,  much-patched  Arab 
garb.  "The  articles  of  surrender  were  drawn  up 
in  writing  by  Omar,  and  served  afterwards  as  a 
model  for  the  Moslem  leaders  in  other  conquests. 
The  Christians  were  to  build  no  new  churches 
in  the  surrendered  territory.  The  church  doors 
were  to  be  set  ojien  to  travellers,  and  free  ingress 
permitted  to  Mahometans  by  ilay  and  night.  The 
bells  should  only  toll,  and  not  ring,  and  no 
crosses  should  be  erected  on  the  churches,  nor 
shown  iniblicly  in  the  streets.  The  Christians 
should  not  teach  the  Koran  to  their  children; 
nor  speak  openly  of  their  religion ;  nor  attempt 
to  make  prcsclytes;  nor  hinder  their  kinsfolk 
from  embracing  Islam.  They  should  not  assume 
the  Moslem  dress,  either  caps,  slippers,  or  tur- 
bans, nor  part  their  hair  like  Moslems,  but  should 
always  be  distinguished  by  girdles.  "They  should 
not  use  the  Ambian  language  in  inscriptions  on 
their  signets,  nor  salute  after  the  Moslem  man- 
ner, nor  be  called  by  Moslem  surnames.  They 
should  rise  on  the  entrance  of  a  Mo.slem,  and  re- 
main standing  until  he  should  be  seated.     They 


should  entertain  every  Moslem  traveller  three  days 
gratis.  'I'liey  sbouhl  sell  no  wine,  liear  no  arms, 
and  use  no  saddle  in  ridinif;  iM'ither  should  they 
have  any  domestic!  who  had  been  in  .Moslem  ser- 
vice. .  .  .  The  Christians  having  agrecil  to  sur- 
render on  thew!  terms,  the  Caliph  gave  them, 
under  liisown  hand,  an  assurance  of  protection  in 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  the  useof  their  churches, 
and  the  exercise  of  their  religion." — W.  Irving, 
.Mahomet  and  //in  Siirniuiorii,  r.  'J,  rh.  18. —  See, 
also,  Maiiomktan  CoNqnKsr:  A.  I).  fl.Ti-(lilO. 

A.  D.  908-1 171. —In  the  Moslem  civil  wars. 
See  .Maiio.mi;ta.\  C'on(ji;kht  and  KMnuK:  A.  1>. 
lt()H-117l. 

A.  D.  1 064- 1 076.— Great  revival  of  pilgrim- 
ages from  western  Europe.  See  Chi'hadks: 
Cahsks,  Ac. 

A.  D.  1076.— Taken  by  the  Seljuk  Turks. 
See  Chl'hadkh:  Cai'sf.s,  Ac. 

A.  D,  1094,— Visitor  Peter  the  Hermit.  See 
(;uisAi)Ks:  A.  I).  l()»4-l(»»r). 

A.  D.  1099.— The  Bloody  "  Deliverance  "  of 
the  Holy  Cfity  by  the  Crusaders.— The  armies 
of  the  First  Crusade  (see  CiuisAOEs:  A.  D.  lOOfl- 
1009)  —  the  surviving  remnant  of  them  —  reached 
Jerusalem  in  June,  A.  I).  1099.  They  numbered, 
it  is  believed,  but  20,000  fighting  men,  and  an 
equal  numberof  camp  followers, —  women,  cliil 
dren,  non-militant  priests,  and  the  like.  "Im- 
mediately before  the  arrival  of  the  Crusaders, 
the  Mohammedans  deliberated  whether  they 
shcmld  slaughtiM-  all  the  Christians  in  cold  bloocl, 
or  only  fine  them  and  expel  them  from  the  city. 
It  was  decided  to  adopt  the  latter  plan ;  and  the 
Crusaders  were  greeted  on  their  arrival  not  only 
by  the  flying  squadrons  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
but  also  by  exiled  Christians  telling  their  piteous 
tales.  Their  houses  had  been  pillaged,  their 
wives  kept  as  hostages;  immense  sums  were  re- 
quired for  their  ransom ;  the  churches  were  dese- 
crated; and,  even  woree  still,  the  Infidels  were 
contemplating  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This  last  charge, 
at  least,  was  not  true.  But  it  added  fuel  to  a 
lire  which  was  already  beycmd  any  control,  and 
the  chiefs  gave  a  ready  permission  to  their  men 
to  carry  the  town,  if  they  could,  by  a.ssault." 
They  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  and  driven 
to  the  operations  of  a  regular  siege,  for  which 
their  resources  were  limited  in  the  extreme. 
But  overcoming  all  dilliculties,  and  enduring 
much  suffering  from  lack  of  water,  at  the  end 
of  little  more  than  a  month  they  drove  the  Mos- 
lems from  the  walls  and  entered  the  city  —  on 
Friday,  the  15th  of  July,  A.  I).  1099.  "  The  city 
was  taken,  and  the  massacre  of  its  ('efenders  be- 
gan. The  Christians  ran  through  the  streets 
slaughtering  as  they  went.  At  first  they  spared 
none,  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child,  putting  all 
alike  to  the  sword;  but  when  resistance  had 
ceased,  and  rage  was  partly  appeased,  they  be- 
gan to  bethiuk  them  of  pillage,  and  tortured 
those  who  remained  alive  to  make  them  discover 
their  gold.  As  for  the  Jews  within  the  city, 
they  had  fled  to  their  synagogue,  which  the 
Christians  .set  on  fire,  and  so  burned  them  all. 
The  chroniclers  relate,  with  savage  joy,  how  the 
streets  were  encumbered  with  heads  and  man- 
gled bodies,  and  how  in  the  Ilaram  Area,  the 
sacred  enclosure  of  the  Temple,  the  knights  rode 
in  blood  up  to  the  knees  of  tlieir  horses.  Here 
upwards  of  ten  thousand  were  slaughtered, 
while  the  whole  number  of  killed   amounted. 
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nrronlinff  to  vnrlouB  08tim(it«'8,  to  forty,  wvpnty. 
mill  cviri  II  liiinilrcti  tlioiiNiind.  .  .  .  Kvcniii^' 
fi'll,  mill  tlic  cliimoiir  «'ci\Mril,  for  thin'  wcri'  no 
morn  ('n«'!iii<'H  to  kill,  siivo  a  few  wIidhc  lives  had 
iH'en  promlwil  Ity  Tiiiureil.  Then  from  their 
hiding  pliu-es  in  Uw  city  nunc  out  the  Christians 
who  still  reinaineil  in  it.  They  had  hut  one 
thought,  to  seek  out  and  welcone  Peter  the 
Hermit,  whom  they  prorlaimed  as  their  llherator. 
At  the  sight  of  these  (Jhristians,  a  sudden  revul- 
iion  of  feelinjj;  seized  the  siildlers.  'I'hi'y  remem- 
bered that  the  eitv  tl>ey  had  taken  was  the  eily 
of  the  Lord,  and  this  impulsive  soldiery,  sheath- 
injr  swords  reeking  with  blood,  followed  (Jodfrey 
to  the(;hurehof  the  Holy  rtepulehre,  where  they 
passed  the  niglit  in  tears  and  prayers  and  ser- 
viees.  In  the  mortiin]i;  tlie carnage  began  again. 
Those  who  had  escraped  the  lirst  fury  were  the 
women  and  <hildren.  It  was  now  resolved  to 
Hoarc  none.  Kven  the  three  hundred  to  whimi 
Tancrcd  had  promised  life  were  slaughtered 
In  spite  of  him.  Raymond  alone  managed 
to  save  the  lives  of  tliose  who  capitulated  to  him 
from  the  tower  of  David.  It  took  a  week  to  kill 
the  Saraeens,  and  to  take  away  theirdead  bodies. 
Every  (Crusader  had  a  riglit  to  the  first  house  he 
took  possession  of,  and  tlie  eity  found  itself  ab- 
8olut4'Iy  cleared  of  ita  old  inliabitants,  and  in  the 
liands  of  a  new  population.  The  true  Cross, 
which  had  been  hidden  l)y  the  Christians  during 
the  siege,  was  brouglit  forth  again,  and  earrieu 
in  .joyful  procession  ro»md  tlic  city,  ami  for  ten 
days  the  soldiers  gave  themselves  up  to  murder, 
plunder  —  and  prayers!  And  the  ilrst  (Jrusade 
was  finished." — \\.  Ilesant  and  E.  H.  Palmer, 
Jerunnlem,  ch.  0. 

Also  in:  C.  Mills,  ITi»t.  nf  t/ie  Cnimihn,  r.  1, 
efi.  (1. — ,T.  F.  Midland,  Jlist.  of  the  CnimdfH, 
hk.  4 

A.  D.  1009-1144.  —  Tlie  Founding^  of  the 
Latin  kingdom. — Eight  days  after  their  bloody 
conijuest  of  the  Holy  City  liad  been  acliieveil, 
"tlie  Latin  chiefs  proceeded  to  thi;  election  of  a 
king,  to  guard  and  govern  their  conquests  in 
Palestine.  Hugh  the  Great  [count  of  Vermaii- 
dois]  and  Sieplien  of  Charlrcs  had  retired  wilii 
some  loss  of  reputation,  which  they  strove  to  re- 
gain by  a  second  crusade  and  an  honourable 
death.  Baldwin  was  established  ai  Edessa,  and 
Holieinond  at  Antiocli;  and  two  Roberts  —  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  and  the  Count  of  Flanders  — 
preferred  their  fair  inln-ritance  in  the  West  to  a 
doulitful  co!jii)etition  or  a  barren  sceptre.  Tiic 
jealousy  and  ambition  of  Raymond  [of  Toulouse] 
were  condemned  by  his  own  followers;  and  the 
free,  the  just,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  army 
proclaimed  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  the  first  anil 
most  worthy  of  the  champions  of  Cliristcndom. 
His  magnanimity  accepted  a  trust  as  full  of 
danger  as  of  glory;  l)ut  in  the  city  where  his 
Saviour  had  been  crowned  with  thorns  tlie  de- 
vout pilgrim  rejected  the  name  anl  ensigns  of 
royalty,  and  flic  founder  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  contented  liimself  with  tl>e  modest 
title  of  Defender  and  Baron  of  ihe  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. His  government  of  a  single  yiar,  too 
short  for  the  public  happiness,  was  interrupted 
in  the  first  fortnight  by  a  summons  to  the  field 
by  the  approach  of  the  vizii  or  sultan  of  Egypt, 
who  had  been  too  slow  to  prevent,  but  who  was 
impatient  to  avenge,  the  l(<ss  of  Jenisalem.  His 
total  overthrow  in  tlie  battle  of  Ascalon  sealed 
the  establisliment  of   the   Latins  in  Syria,   and 


signalized  the  valour  of  the  French  princes,  who 
in  this  action  bade  a  long  farewell  to  the  holy 
wars.  .  .  .  After  Huspending  before  the  holy 
sepulchre  the  sword  and  standard  of  the  sultan, 
the  new  king  (he  desi-rves  the  title) embraced  his 
departing  companions,  and  could  retain  (uilv. 
with  the  gallant  Tanered,  :i(N)  knights  ami  'i.lMMi 
foot  soldiers,  for  the  defeiiei'  of  Palestine." — 
E.  (jil)bi)n,  Ikrliiii-  mill  Full  of  the  li<>miiii  Km- 
piir,  eh.  .W. —  Godfrey  lived  not  quite  a  year 
after  his  election,  and  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  of  .lernsiilem  by  his  brother  Baldwin,  the 
prince  of  Edessa.  who  resigned  that  Mesopola- 
mian  lordship  to  Ills  cousin,  Baldwin  dii  Bourg, 
and  made  haste  tosecure  the  more  tempting  sov- 
ereignty. (Jodfrey,  during  his  short  reign,  had 
])erniittcil  liimself  to  hi*  made  almost  a  vassal 
and  suliordinafe  of  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  — 
one  Daimbert,  a  domineering  prelate  from  Italy. 
But  Baldwin  matched  the  priest  in  his  own 
grasping  qualities  and  soon  established  the  king- 
ship on  u  more  substantial  footing.  Hv  r(>igneil 
eighteen  years,  and  when  he  died,  in  HIS,  the 
fortunate  cousin,  Baldwin  du  Bourg,  received  his 
crown,  surrendering  the  principality  of  Edessa 
to  another.  This  Baldwin  II.  died  in  1131,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Fulk  or  Fouhpu;,  count  of 
Anjou,  who  had  lately  arrived  in  Palestine  and 
married  Baldwin's  daughter.  "The  Latin  do- 
minions in  the  East  attained  I  heir  greatest  extent 
in  tlie  reign  of  King  Baldwin  II.  .  .  .  The  en- 
tire sea-coast  from  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  to  El-Arisli 
on  the  confines  of  I'^ffvpt  was,  with  the  exception 
of  A.scalon  and  Gaza,  in  the  ])ossession  of  the 
Franks.  In  the  north  their  dominions  extended 
inlan<l  to  Edessa  beyond  the  Euphrates:  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon  and  their  kindred  ranges 
bounded  them  on  tlie  east  as  they  ran  southwards; 
and  then  the  Jordan  and  the  desert  formed  their 
eastern  limits.  They  were  divided  into  four 
states,  namely,  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  the 
county  of  Tripolis.  the  principality  of  Antioch, 
and  the  county  of  Edessa;  the  rulers  of  the  three 
last  held  as  vassals  under  the  king."  King  Fulk 
died  in  1143  or  1144,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Baldwin  IIT.  Edessa  was  lost  in  the  follow- 
ing year. —  T.  Keightley,  The  CniMiUrH  [ch.  2"]. 
—  See.  also.  CRfsADKs:  A.  D.  1104-1111. 

A.  D.  1099-1291. —  The  constitution  of  the 
kingdom. — "  Godfrey  was  an  elected  king;  and 
we  have  si'cn  that  his  two  immediate  successors 
owed  their  crowns  rather  to  personal  merit  and 
intrigue  than  to  principles  of  hereditary  succes- 
sion. But  after  the  death  of  Baldwin  du  Bourg, 
the  foundation  of  the  constitution  appears  to 
have  been  settled;  and  the  Latin  state  of  Jerusa- 
lem may  be  regarded  as  a  feudal  hereditary  mon- 
arcliy.  There  were  two  chief  lords  of  the  king- 
dom, namely,  the  patriarcli  and  the  king,  whose 
cognizance  extended  over  si)iritual  and  temporal 
altairs.  .  .  .  Tlu;  great  oflicers  of  the  crown  were 
the  seneschal,  the  constable,  the  marshal,  and 
the  chamberlain.  .  .  .  There  were  four  chief 
baronies  of  the  kingdom,  and  many  other  lord- 
ships which  had  the  privileges  of  administering 
justice,  coining  money,  and,  in  short,  most  of 
those  powers  and  prerogatives  whicli  the  great 
and  independent  nol)ility  of  Europe  possessed. 
The  first  great  barony  coinj>riscd  the  counties  of 
Jaffa  and  Ascalon.  and  the  lordships  of  Ramula, 
3Iirabel,  and  Ibelin.  The  second  was  the  prin- 
cipality of  Galilee.  The  third  included  the  lord- 
ships of  Sajetta,  Cesarea,  ancl  Nazareth ;  and  the 
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fourtlj  was  the  cfniuty  of  Tripoli.  .  .  .  But  the 
dignity  of  tiicse  four  great  Imrous  is  sliewn  by 
tlie  number  of  liiiights  .vliicli  tliey  were  obliged 
to  furuisi:,  compared  with  the  contributious  of 
other  iiobles.  Each  of  the  three  t^rst  barons  was 
compelled  to  aid  the  king  with  five  hundred 
knifilits.  The  service  of  Tripoli  was  performed 
by  two  Imndred  knights;  that  of  the  other  bar- 
onies by  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  knights. 
Si.x  hundred  and  si.xty-si.x  knights  was  the  total 
number  furnished  by  the  cities  of  Jerusalem, 
Nai)lousa,  Acre,  and  Tyre.  The  churches  and 
the  commercial  communities  of  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  provided  five  thousand  and  seventy-five 
Serjeants  or  serving  men." — C.  Mills,  Hist,  of 
the  Crusades,  v.  1,  ch.  8. 

Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  58. — See,  also.  Assize  op 
Jehi'salem. 

A.  D.  1147-1149. — The  note  of  alarm  and  the 
Second  Crusade.  See  Chusades:  A.  I).  1147- 
1149.      , 

A.  D.  1149-1187. — Decline  and  fall  of  the 
kingdom. — The  Rise  of  Saladin  and  his  con- 
quest of  the  Holy  City. —  King  Fulk  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1144  by  his  son,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  who 
took  the  title  of  IJaldwin  IIL  and  with  whom  his 
mother  associated  herself  on  the  throne.  It  was 
early  in  this  reign  of  the  boy-king  that  Edessa 
was  taken  by  Zenghi,  sultan  of  Aleppo,  and  an 
appeal  made  to  Europe  which  called  out  the 
miserably  abortive  Second  Crusade.  The  crusade 
"did  nothing  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
waning  ascendency  of  the  Latins.  Even  vic- 
tories brought  with  them  no  solid  result,  and  in 
not  a  few  instances  victory  was  misused  with  a 
folly  closely  allied  to  madness.  .  .  .  The  inter- 
minable series  of  wars,  or  rather  of  forays  and 
rep"'"sals,  went  on ;  and  amidst  such  contests  the 
life  of  Baldwin  closed  [A.  D.  1162]  in  early  man- 
hood. ...  He  died  childless,  and  although  some 
opposition  was  made  to  his  choice,  his  brother 
Almeric  [or  Amaury]  was  elected  to  fill  his 
place.  Almost  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  the 
affairs  of  the  Latin  kingdom  becjime  complicated 
with  those  of  Egypt ;  and  the  Christians  are  seen 
fighting  by  the  side  of  one  Mahomedan  race, 
tribe,  or  faction  against  another."  The  Fatimite 
caliphs  of  Egypt  had  become  mere  puppets  in 
the  hands  of  their  viziers,  and  when  one  grand 
vizier,  Shawer,  deposed  by  a  rival,  Dargham, 
appealed  to  the  sultan  of  Aleppo  (Noureddin, 
son  of  Zenghi),  the  latter  embraced  eagerly  the 
opportunity  to  stretch  his  strong  hand  towards 
the  Fatimite  throne.  Among  his  generals  was 
Shimcouh,  a  valiant  Koord,  and  he  sent  Shiracouh 
to  Egypt  to  restore  Shaver  to  power.  With 
Shiracouh  went  a  voung  nephew  of  the  Koordish 
soldier,  named  Salahud-deen  — -better  known  in 
history  as  Saladin.  Shawer,  restored  to  author- 
ity, quickly  quarrelled  with  his  protectors,  and 
endeavored  to  get  rid  of  them  —  which  proved 
not  easy.  He  sought  and  obtained  help  from 
the  Latin  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  whose  mind,  too, 
there  was  the  ambition  to  pluck  this  rotten-ripe 
plum  on  the  Nile.  Aft.r  a  war  of  five  yeara 
duration,  in  which  king  Almeric  was  encouraged 
and  but  slightly  helped  by  the  Byzantine  em- 
peror, while  Noureddin  was  approved  and  sup- 
ported by  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  Noureddin's 
Ivoord  general,  Shiracouh,  secured  the  jir'ze. 
Onmd  vizier  Shawer  was  put  to  death,  and  liie 
wretched  Fatimite  '- ,aph  made  yoaug  Saladin 


his  vizier,  fancying  he  had  chosen  a  young  man 
too  fond  of  pleasure  to  be  dangeroiisly  ambitious. 
He  was  speedily  undeceived.  Saladin  needed 
only  three  years  to  make  himself  master  of 
Egypt,  and  the  caliph,  then  dying,  was  stripped 
of  his  title  and  his  sovereignty.  The  bold  Koord 
took  the  throne  in  the  name  of  the  Abbasside 
Caliph,  at  Bagdad,  summarily  ending  the  Fat- 
imite schism.  He  was  still  nominally  the  ser- 
vant of  the  sultan  of  Aleppo;  but  when  Noured- 
din died,  A.  D.  1178,  leaving  his  dominions  to  a 
young  son,  Saladin  was  able,  with  little  resis- 
tance, to  displace  the  latter  and  to  become  undis- 
puted sovereign  of  JIahometan  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  a  large  part  of  IVIesopotamia.  He  now  re- 
solved to  expel  the  Latins  from  Palestine  and  to 
restore  the  authority  of  the  prophet  once  mere 
in  the  holy  places  of  Jerusalem.  King  Almeric 
had  died  in  1173,  leaving  his  crown  to  a  son, 
Baldwin  IV.,  who  was  an  unfortunate  leper. 
The  leper  prince  died  in  1185,  and  the  only  make- 
shift for  a  king  that  Jerusalem  found  in  tiiis  time 
of  serious  peril  was  one  Guy  of  Lusignau,  a  vile 
and  despised  cnrature,  who  had  married  the  last 
Baldwin's  sister.  The  H0I3'  Land,  the  Holy  City 
and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  had  this  pitiful  kinglet 
for  their  defender  when  the  potent  Saladin  led 
his  Moslems  against  them.  The  decisive  battle 
was  fought  in  July,  A.  D.  1187,  near  the  city  of 
Tiberias,  and  is  known  generally  in  Christian 
history  as  the  Battle  of  Tiberias,  but  was  called 
by  Mahometan  annalists  the  Battle  of  Hittin. 
The  Christians  were  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter; the  miserable  King  Guy  was  taken  prisoner 
—  but  soon  released,  to  make  trouble;  the  "true 
cross,"  most  precious  of  all  Christiaa  relics,  fell 
into  Saladin's  irreverent  hands.  Tiberias,  Acre, 
Cffisarea,  Jaffa,  Berytos,  Ascalon,  submitted  to 
the  victor.  Jerusalem  was  at  his  mercy ;  but  he 
offered  its  defenders  and  inhabitants  permission 
to  depart  peacefully  from  the  place,  having  no 
wish,  he  said,  to  defile  its  hallowed  soil  with 
blood.  When  his  offer  was  rejected,  he  made  a 
vow  to  enter  the  city  with  his  sword  and  to  do  as 
the  Christians  had  done  when  they  waded  to  their 
knees  in  blood  through  its  streets.  But  when, 
after  a  short  siege  of  fourteen  days,  Jerusalem 
was  surrendered  to  him,  he  forgot  his  angry  oath, 
and  forgot  the  vengeance  which  might  not  have 
seemed  strange  in  that  age  and  that  place.  The 
sword  of  the  victor  was  sheathed.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  ransomed  at  a  stipulated  rate,  and 
those  for  whom  no  ransom  was  paid  were  held 
as  slaves.  The  sick  and  the  helpless  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  city  for  a  year,  with  tue 
Knights  of  the  Hospital  —  conspicuous  among 
the  enemies  of  Saladin  and  his  faith  —  to  at- 
tend upon  them.  The  Crescent  shone  Chris- 
tian-like as  it  lOse  over  Jerusalem  again.  The 
Cross — the  Crusaders'  Cross — was  shamed.  The 
Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  now  nearly 
extinct ;  Tyre  alone  held  out  against  Saladin  and 
constitutecl  the  most  of  the  kingdom  of  King 
Guy  of  Lusignan. — G.  W.  Cox,  The  Crusades, 
ch.  6. 

Also  in:  W.  iiesant  and  E.  H.  Palmer,  Jerusa- 
lem, ch.  13-16.— J.  F.  Michaud,  Hist,  of  the  Cru- 
sades, hk.  7. — Mrs.  W.  Busk,  Mediceval  Po])e», 
Empeivrs,  Kings  and  Crusaders,  bk.  2,  ch.  10-11 
{v.  2).— See,  also,  Saladin,  The  Empire  of. 

A.  D.  1188-1192.  —  Attempted  recovery. — 
The  Third  Crusade.  See  Ckusadeb:  A.  D. 
1188-1192. 
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A.  D,  1 192-1229. — The  succession  of  nomi- 
nal kings. — Guy  »le  Liisignnn,  tlie  jKxir  crputurc 
wlioiii  Sybille,  daughter  of  King  Anmury,  mar- 
ried ami  made  king  of  Jerusalem,  lost  his  king- 
dom fairly  enough  on  the  battlc-lield  of  Tiberias. 
To  win  his  freedom  from  Saladin,  moreover,  he 
renounced  his  claims  by  a  solcnni  oath  and 
pledged  himself  to  (juit  the  soil  of  Palestine 
forever.  But  oaths  were  of  small  account  with 
the  Christian  Crusaders,  and  with  the  priests 
who  kept  their  consciences.  Guy  got  easy  aliso- 
lution  for  the  trifling  perjury,  and  was  a  king 
once  more, —  waiting  for  the  Cru.saders  to  recover 
his  kingdom.  But  when,  in  1190,  his  queen 
Sybille  and  her  two  children  died.  King  Guy's 
royal  title  wore  a  faded  look  to  most  i)eople  and 
was  wholly  denied  by  manj*.  Presently,  Conrad 
of  Montferrat,  who  held  possession  ci  Tyre  — 
the  best  part  of  what  remained  in  the  actual 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  —  married  Sybille's  sister, 
Isabella,  and  claimed  the  kingshii  in  her  name. 
King  Richard  of  England  supported  Guy,  and 
King  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  in  sheer  con- 
trariness, t<K)k  his  side  with  Co'.irad.  After  long 
quarreling  it  was  decided  that  Guy  should  wear 
the  crown  while  he  lived,  and  that  it  should  pass 
when  he  died  to  Conrad  and  Conrad's  children. 
It  was  Richard's  wilfulness  that  forced  this  set- 
tlement; but,  after  all,  on  quitting  Palestine,  in 
1192,  the  English  king  did  not  dare  to  leave  af- 
fairs behind  him  in  such  worthless  hands.  He 
bought,  therefore,  the  abdication  of  Guy  de 
Lusignan,  by  making  him  king  of  Cyprus,  and 
he  gave  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  to  the  strong 
and  capable  Conrad.  But  Conrad  was  murdered 
in  a  little  time  by  emissaries  of  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain  (see  Assassins),  who  accused  Rich- 
ard of  the  instigation  of  the  deed,  and  Count 
Ilenvy  o**  Champagne,  Richard's  nephew,  ac- 
cepted his  widow  and  his  crown.  Henry  enjoyed 
his  titular  royalty  and  his  little  hand-breadth  of 
dominion  on  the  Syrian  coast  for  four  years, 
only.  Then  he  was  killed,  while  defending 
Jana,  and  his  oft-widowed  widow,  Isabella, 
brought  the  Lusignans  back  into  Palestinian  his- 
tory again  by  marrying,  for  her  fourth  husband, 
Amaury  de  Lusignan,  who  had  succeeded  his 
brother  Guy,  now  deceased,  as  king  of  Cyprus. 
Amaury  possessed  the  two  crowns,  of  Cyprus 
and  Jerusalem,  until  his  death,  when  the  latter 
devolved  on  the  daughter  of  Isabella,  by  her 
second  husband,  Conrad.  The  young  queen 
accepted  a  husband  recommended  by  the  king 
of  France,  and  approved  bj'  her  barons,  thus 
bringing  a  worthy  king  to  the  worthless  throne. 
This  was  John  de  Brienne,  a  good  French  knight, 
who  came  to  Palestine  (A.  D.  1210)  with  a  little 
following  of  three  hundred  knights  and  strove 
valiantly  to  reconquer  a  kingdom  for  his  royally 
entitled  bride.  But  he  strove  in  vain,  and  frag- 
ment after  fragment  of  his  crumbling  remnant 
of  dominion  fell  away  until  he  held  almost  noth- 
ing except  Acre.  In  1217  the  king  of  Hungary, 
the  duke  of  Austria  and  a  large  army  of  crusa- 
ders came,  professedly,  to  his  help,  but  gave  him 
none.  The  king  of  Hungary  got  possession  of  the 
head  of  St.  Peter,  the  right  hand  of  St.  Thomas 
and  one  of  the  wine  vessels  of  the  marriage 
feast  at  Cana,  and  hastened  home  with  his  pre- 
cious relics.  The  other  crusadci"s  went  away  to 
attack  Egypt  and  brought  their  enterprise  to  a 
miserable  end.  Then  King  John  de  Brienne 
married  his  daughter  Yolante,  or  lolanta,  to  the 


German  emperor,  or  King  of  the  Romans,  Frede- 
rick II. ,  and  surrendered  to  that  prince  his  rights 
and  claims  to  the  kingship  of  Jerusalem.  Frede- 
rick, at  war  with  the  Pope,  and  under  the  ban 
of  the  Church,  went  to  Palestine,  with  GOO 
knights,  and  contrived  by  clever  diplomacy  and 
skilful  pressure  to  secure  a  treaty  with  the  sul- 
tan of  Egypt  (A.  D.  1229),  which  placed  Jerusa- 
lem, under  some  conditions,  in  his  hands,  and 
added  other  territory  to  the  kingdom  which  he 
claimed  by  right  of  liis  wife.  He  entered  Jeru- 
salem and  there  set  the  crown  on  his  own  head ; 
for  the  patriarch,  the  priests,  and  the  monk- 
knights,  of  the  Hospital  and  the  Temple,  shunned 
him  and  refused  recognition  to  his  work.  But 
Frederick  was  the  only  "King  of  Jerusalem" 
after  Guy  de  Lusignan,  who  wore  a  crown  in  the 
Holy  City,  and  exercised  in  reality  the  sover- 
eignty to  which  he  pretended.  Frederick  re- 
turned to  Italy  in  1229  and  his  kingdom  in  the 
East  was  soon  as  shadowy  and  unreal  as  that  of 
his  predecessors  had  been. — W.  Besant  and  E.  H. 
Palmer,  Jerusalem,  ch.  15  and  18. 

Also  in  :  J.  F.  Michaud,  Hiat.  of  tits  Crusades, 
bks.  8-12.— See,  also,  Ckusades:  1188-1192,  and 
1216-1229;  and  Cyprus:  A.  D.  1192-1489. 

A.  D.  1242.  —  Sack  and  massacre  by  the 
Carismians.  —  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
Khuarezmian  (Korasmian  or  Carismian)  empire 
by  the  Mongols,  its  last  prince,  Gelaleddin,  or 
Jalalu-d-Din,  implacably  pursued  by  thosp  sav- 
age conquerors,  fought  them  valiantly  until  he 
perished,  at  last,  in  Kurdistan.  His  army,  made 
up  of  many  mercenary  bands,  Turkish  and  other, 
then  scattered,  and  two,  at  least,  among  its  wan- 
dering divisions  played  important  parts  in  sub- 
sequent history.  Out  of  one  of  those  Khuarez- 
mian squadrons  rose  the  powerful  nation  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks.  The  other  invaded  Syria. 
"The  Mussulman  powers  of  Syria  several  times 
united  in  a  league  against  the  Carismians,  and 
drove  them  back  to  the  other  side  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. But  the  spirit  of  rivalry  which  at  all 
times  divided  the  princes  of  the  family  of 
Saladin,  soon  recalled  an  enemy  always  redoubt- 
able notwithstanding  defeats.  At  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  the  princes  of  Damascus, 
Carac,  and  Emessa  had  just  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Christians  of  Palestine;  they  not  only 
restored  Jerusalem,  Tiberias,  and  the  principality 
of  Galilee  to  them,  but  they  promised  to  join 
them  in  the  conqaest  of  Egypt,  a  conquest  for 
which  the  whole  of  Syria  was  making  prepara- 
tions. The  sultan  of  Cairo,  to  avenge  himself 
upon  the  Christians  who  hatl  broken  the  treaties 
concluded  with  him,  to  punish  their  new  allies, 
and  protect  himself  from  their  invasion,  de- 
termined to  apply  for  succour  to  the  hordes  of 
Carismia;  and  sent  deputies  to  the  leaders  of 
these  barbarians,  promising  to  abandon  Palestine 
to  them,  if  they  subdued  it.  This  proposition 
was  accepted  with  joy,  and  20,000  horsemen, 
animated  by  a  thirst  for  booty  and  slaughter, 
hastened  from  the  further  parts  of  Mesopotamia, 
disposed  to  be  subservient  to  the  vengeance  or 
anger  of  the  Egyptian  monarch.  On  their 
march  they  ravaged  the  territory  of  Tripoli  and 
the  principality  of  Galilee,  and  the  flames  which 
everywhere  accompanied  their  steps  announced 
their  arrival  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 
Fortifications  scarcely  commenced,  and  the  small 
number  of  warriors  in  the  holy  city,  left  not  the 
least  hope  of  being  able  to  repel  the  unexpected 
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attnckg  of  siu-li  a  formidable  onomy.  The  whole 
population  of  .Icnisalem  resolved  to  lly,  under 
the  ffuidnnee  of  the  knights  of  the  llospitiil  and 
the  Temple.  There  only  remained  in  the  city 
the  sick  and  a  few  inhabitants  who  could  not 
make  their  minds  up  to  abandon  their  homes 
and  their  infirm  kindred.  The  Carismians  soon 
arrived,  and  having  destroyed  a  few  intrertch- 
ments  that  had  been  made  in  their  route,  they 
entered  Jerusalem  sword  in  hand,  massacred 
all  they  met,  and  .  .  .  had  recourse  to  a  most 
odious  stratagem  to  lure  back  the  inhabitants 
who  had  taken  flight.  They  raised  the  standards 
of  the  cross  upon  every  tower,  and  set  all  the 
bells  ringing."  The  retreating  Christians  were 
deceived.  They  persuaded  themselves  that  a 
miracle  had  been  wrought;  "that  God  had 
taken  pity  on  his  people,  and  woidd  not  permit 
the  city  of  Christ  to  l)e  defiled  by  the  presence  of 
a  sacrilegious  horde.  Seven  thor  :and  fugitives, 
deceived  by  this  hope,  returned  to  Jerusalem  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  fury  of  the  Caris- 
mians, who  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  Torrents 
of  bloo<l  flowed  through  the  streets  and  along 
the  roads.  A  troop  of  nuns,  children,  and  aged 
people,  who  had  sought  refuge  in  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  were  massacred  at  the  foot 
of  the  altars.  The  Carismians  finding  nothing 
among  the  living  to  satisfy  their  fury,  burst 
open  the  sepulchres,  and  g  ive  the  coffins  and  re- 
mains of  the  dead  up  to  the  flames;  uie  tomb  of 
Christ,  that  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  sacred 
relics  of  the  martyrs  and  heroes  of  the  faith, — 
nothing  was  respected,  and  Jerusalem  then  wit- 
nessed within  its  walls  such  cruelties  and  pro- 
fanations as  had  never  taken  place  in  the  most 
barbarous  wars,  or  in  days  marked  by  the  anger 
of  Gotl."  Subsequently  the  Christians  of  Pales- 
tine rallied,  united  their  forces  with  those  of  the 
Moslem  princes  of  Damascus  and  Emessa,  and 

gave  battle  to  the  Carismians  on  the  plains  of 
aza;  but  they  suffered  a  terrible  defeat,  leav- 
ing 30,000  dead  on  the  field.  Nearly  all  Pales- 
tine was  then  at  the  mercy  of  the  savages,  and 
Damascus  was  speedily  subjugated,  llut  the 
Bvdtan  of  Cairo,  beginning  to  fear  the  allies  he 
had  employed,  turned  his  arms  sharply  against 
them,  defeated  them  in  two  successive  battles, 
and  history  tells  nothing  more  of  the  career  of 
these  last  adventurers  of  the  Carismian  or  Khua- 
rezmian  name. — J.  F.  Michaud,  IIM.  'if  t?ie 
Vnimdfs,  bk.  13. 

Also  in:  C.  G.  Addison,  Tfui  Kninht»  Tctii- 
pl<u%  cli.  0. 

A.  D.  IjSqi. — The  endof  the  Christian  king- 
dom.— The  surviving  title  of  "  King  of  Jerusa- 
lem."— "  Since  the  death  of  the  Emperor  I  rcderic 
II.  [A.  D.  1250],  the  baseless  throne  of  J(!rusii- 
lem  bad  found  a  claimant  in  Hugh  de  Lusignan, 
King  of  C/'yprus,  who,  as  lineally  descended  from 
Alice,  daugSiter  of  Queen  Isabella,  was,  in  fact, 
the  next  heir,  after  failure  of  issue  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Frederic  and  lolanta  de  JJrienne.  His 
claims  were  opposed  by  the  partisans  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  Kin^of  the  Sicilies, —  that  wholesale 
speculator  in  diadems.  ...  He  rested  his  claim 
upon  the  double  pretensions  of  ,i  papal  title  to 
all  the  forfeited  digniiit;s  of  the  imperial  house 
of  HohenstaufTen.  and  of  a  bargain  with  Mary 
of  Antioch ;  whose  rights,  although  she  was  de- 
scended only  from  a  younger  sister  of  Alice,  he 
had  eagerly  purchased.  But  the  prior  title  of  the 
house  of  Cyprus  was  more  generally  re(!ognised 


in  Palestine ;  the  coronation  of  Hugh  had  been 
celebrated  at  Tyre;  and  the  last  idle  pageant  of 
regal  state  in  Palestine  was  exhibited  by  the  race 
of  Lusignan.  At  length  the  final  storm  of  5Ius- 
sulman  war  broke  upon  the  phantom  king  and 
his  subjects.  It  war  twice  provoked  by  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  Latins  themselves,  in  pluiKlcring 
the  peaceable  Moslem  traders,  who  resorted,  on 
the  faith  of  treaties,  to  the  Christian  marts 
on  the  Syrian  coast.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  ob- 
tain redress  for  the  first  of  these  violations  of 
international  law,  Keladun,  the  re.gning  sultan 
of  Egypt  and  Syria,  revenged  the  infraction  of 
the  existing  ten"5'ear8'  truce  by  a  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities with  overwhelming  force ;  yearly  repeated 
his  ravages  of  the  Christian  territory;  and  at 
length,  tearing  the  city  and  county  of  Tripoli  — 
the  last  surviving  great  fief  of  the  Latin  king- 
dom —  from  its  dilapidated  crown,  dictated  the 
terms  of  peace  to  its  powerless  sovereign  (A.  D. 
1289)."  Two  years  later,  a  repetition  of  lawless 
outrages  on  Moslem  merchants  at  Acre  provoked 
a  last  wrathful  and  implacable  invasion.  "At 
the  head  of  an  immense  army  of  200,000  men, 
the  Mameluke  prince  entered  Palestine,  swept 
the  weaker  Christian  garrisons  before  him,  and 
encamped  under  the  towers  of  Acre  (A.  D.  1291). 
That  city,  which,  since  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  had 
been  for  a  century  the  capital  of  the  Latin  king- 
dom, was  now  become  the  last  refuge  of  the 
Christian  popnlatiou  of  Palestine.  Its  defences 
were  strong,  its  inhabitants  numerous;  but  any 
state  of  society  more  vicious,  disorderly,  anu 
helpless  than  its  condition,  can  scarcely  be  imag- 
ined. Within  its  walls  were  crowded  a  pro- 
miscuous multitude,  of  every  European  nation, 
all  equally  disclaiming  obedience  to  a  general 
government,  and  enjoying  impunitj-  for  every 
crime  under  the  nominal  jurisdiction  of  indepen- 
dent tribunals.  Of  these  there  were  no  less  than 
seventeen;  in  which  the  papal  legate,  the  king 
of  Jerusalem,  the  despoiled  great  feudatories  of 
his  realm,  the  three  military  onlers,  the  colonics 
of  the  maritime  Italian  republics,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  princes  of  the  West,  all  arro- 
gated sovereign  rights,  and  all  abused  them  by 
the  venal  protection  of  offenders.  .  .  .  All  the 
wretched  inhabitants  who  could  find  such  oppor- 
tunities of  escape,  thronged  on  board  the  numer- 
ous vessels  in  the  harbour,  which  set  sail  for 
p]uropc ;  and  the  last  defence  of  Acre  was  aban- 
doned to  about  12,000  men,  for  the  most  part  the 
soldiery  of  the  three  military  orders.  From  that 
gallant  chivalry,  the  Moslems  encountered  a  re- 
sistance worthy  of  its  ancient  renown  and  of  the 
extremity  of  the  cause  for  which  its  triple  frater- 
nity had  sworn  to  die.  But  the  whole  force  of 
♦  ''  :  Mameluke  empire,  in  its  yet  youthful  vigour, 
had  been  collected  for  their  destruction."  After 
a  fierce  siege  of  thirty  three  days,  one  of  the 
jirincipal  defensfve  works,  described  in  conteni- 
])orary  accounts  as  "the  Cursed  Tower,"  was 
shattered,  and  the  besiegers  entered  the  city. 
The  cowardly  Lusignan  had  escaped  by  a  stolen 
flight  the  night  before.  The  Teutonic  Knights, 
the  Templars  and  the  Hospitallers  stood  their 
grou.u!  wiiii  hopeless  valor.  Of  the  latter  only 
seven  escaped.  "Bursting through  the  city,  the 
savage  victors  pursued  to  the  strand  the  unarmed 
and  fleeing  population,  who  had  wildly  sought 
a  means  of  escape,  which  was  denied  not  less 
by  the  fury  of  the  elements  than  by  the  want  of 
sulficient  shipping.     By  the  relentless  cruelty  of 
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their  pursuers,  the  sands  and  tlie  waves  were 
dyed  with  the  blood  of  the  fucrutives;  all  who 
survived  the  first  horrid  massacre  were  doomed 
to  a  hopeless  slaverj' ;  and  the  last  catastrophe  of 
the  Crusades  cost  life  or  liberty  to  60,000  Chris- 
tians. .  .  .  The  Christian  population  of  the  few 
maritime  towns  which  had  yet  been  retained 
tied  to  Cyprus,  or  submitted  their  necks,  without 
a  struggle,  to  the  Sloslem  yoke;  and,  after  a 
bloody  contest  of  two  hundred  years,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Holy  Land  was  finally  abandoned  to 
the  enemies  of  the  Cross.  The  fall  of  Acre 
closes  the  annals  of  the  Crusades." — Col.  G. 
Procter,  Hid.  of  the  Crusades,  eh.  5,  sert.  5. — 
J.  F.  Michaud.  Iliat.  of  the  Crumdes,  bk.  15  («.  3). 
—  Actual  royalty  in  the  legitimate  line  of  the 
Lusignan  family  ends  with  a  queen  Charlotte,  who 
was  driven  from  Cyprus  in  1464  by  her  bastard 
brother  James.  She  made  over  to  the  house  of 
Savoy  (one  of  the  members  of  which  she  had 
married)  her  rights  and  the  three  crowns  she 
wore,  —  the  crown  of  Armenia  having  been  added 
to  those  of  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus  in  the  family. 
"Tiic  Dukes  of  Savoy  called  themselves  Kings 
of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem  from  the  date  of  Queen 
Charlotte's  settlement ;  the  Kings  of  Naples  had 
called  themselves  Kings  of  Jerusalem  since  the 
transfer  of  the  rights  of  Mary  of  Antioch  [see 
above],  in  1277,  to  Charles  of  Anjou;  and  the 
title  has  run  on  to  the  present  day  in  the  liouses 
of  Spain  and  Austria,  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine, 
and  the  successive  dynasties  of  Naples.  .  .  . 
The  Kings  of  Sardinia  continued  to  strike  money 
as  Kings  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem,  until  they 
became  Kings  of  Italy.  There  is  no  recognized 
King  of  Cyprus  now ;  but  there  are  two  or  three 
Kings  of  Jerusalem;  and  the  Cypriot  title  is 
claimed,  I  believe,  by  some  obscure  l)ranch  of 
the  house  of  Lusignan,  under  the  will  of  King 
James  II." — W.  Stubbs,  Seventeen  Lectures  on 
the  Study  of  Medieval  ami  Modern  Hist.,  lect.  8. 

Also  in:  C.  G.  Addison,  The  Knights  Templars, 
ch.  6. 

A.  D.  1299. — The  Templars  once  more  in 
the  city.     See  Cru8.\dk8:  A.  I).  1299. 

A.  D.  1516. — Embraced  in  the  Ottoman  con- 
quests of  Sultan  Selim.  Scv  Turks:  A.  I). 
1481-1520. 

A.  D.  1831.— Taken  by  Mehemed  Ali,  Pasha 
of  Egypt.     SeeTuuKS:  A.  D.  1831-1840. 

JERUSALEM  TALMUD,  The.  See  Tal- 
mud. 

JESUATES,  The.— "  The  Jesuates,  so  called 
from  their  custom  of  incessantly  crying  through 
the  streets,  '  Praised  be  Jesus  Christ, '  were 
founded  by  John  Colombino,  ...  a  native  of 
Siena.  .  .  .  The  congrettution  was  suppressed 
.  .  .  by  Clement  IX.,  hecause  some  of  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy  '  Padri  dell'  acqvm  vite,'  as  they 
were  called,  eugage<l  in  the  business  cf  distilling 
liciuors  and  practising  piiarmacy  (1668)." — J. 
Alzog,  Manual  of  Universal  Church   Hist.,  0.  3, 

;).  149. 

- — -♦ 

JESUITS:  A.  D.  1540-1556.— Founding  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus. — System  of  its  organiza- 
tion.— Its  principles  and  aims. — "  Experience 
had  shown  that  the  old  monastic  orders  were  no 
longer  sullicient.  .  .  .  About  1540,  therefore,  an 
idea  began  to  be  entertained  at  Rome  that  a  new 
order  was  needed ;  the  plan  was  not  to  abolish 
the  old  ones,  but  tu  found  now  ones  which  should 


better  answer  the  required  ends.  The  most  im- 
portant of  them  was  the  Society  of  Jesus.  But 
in  this  case  the  moving  cause  <lid  not  proceed 
from  Home.  Among  the  wars  of  Charles  V.  we 
must  rec.ir  to  the  first  contest  at  Navarra,  in 
1521.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  in  defending 
Pamplonii  ag.-iinst  thr>  French,  that  Loyola  re- 
ceived the  wound  which  was  to  cause  the  monk- 
ish tendency  to  prevail  over  the  chivalrous  ele- 
ment in  his  nature.  A  kind  of  Catholicism  still 
prevailed  in  Spiiin  which  no  longer  existed  any- 
where else.  Its  vigour  may  be  traced  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
always  in  hostile  contact  with  Islam,  with  thu 
JMohammedun  infidels.  The  crusades  here  hiul 
never  come  to  an  end.  ...  As  yet  untainted  by 
hercs}',  and  sulTerlng  from  no  decline,  in  Spain. 
Catholicism  was  as  eager  for  conquest  as  it  had 
been  in  all  the  West  in  iUe  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.  It  was  from  the  nation  i)osses.siug 
this  temperament  that  the  founder  of  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits  spning.  Ignatius  Loyola  (bom 
1491)  was  a  Spani.sh  knight,  {)OH.s<'s.sing  the  two- 
fold tendencies  which  disting'dsh  the  knighthixMl 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  was  u  gallant  swords- 
man, delighting  in  martial  feats  and  romantic 
love  a(l ventures;  but  he  was  at  the  Siune  time 
animated  by  a  glowing  enthusiasm  for  the 
Church  and  her  supremacy,  even  during  the 
early  peritKl  of  his  life,  'fhcse  two  tendencies 
were  striving  together  in  his  chara.'tcr,  until  the 
event  took  place  which  threw  him  upon  a  lu-d  c' 
suffering.  No  sooner  was  he  comi>ellcd  to  re- 
nounce his  worldly  knighthoo<l,  than  he  was  sure 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  found  a  new  order  of 
spiritmil  knighthood,  like  that  of  which  he  had 
read  in  the  chivalrous  romance,  '  Amadis.'  En- 
tirely unaffected  by  the  Reformation,  what  he 
under3to(Kl  by  this  was  a  spiritual  brotherhood 
in  the  true  mediieval  sense,  which  should  con- 
vert the  heathen  in  the  newly-discovered  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  With  all  the  zeal  of  » 
Spaniard  he  decided  to  live  to  the  Catholic 
Churdi  alone ;  he  chastised  his  body  with  pen- 
ances and  all  kinds  of  privations,  made  a  pilgri- 
mage to  Jerusalem,  and,  in  order  to  complete  his 
defective  education,  he  visited  the  university  of 
P.iris;  it  was  among  his  comrades  there  that  he 
formed  the  first  associations  out  of  which  the 
order  was  afterwards  formed.  Among  these 
was  Jacob  Lainez;  he  was  Loyola's  fellow- 
countryman,  the  organizing  head  who  was  to 
stamp  his  impress  upon  the  order.  .  .  .  Then 
came  the  spread  of  the  new  doctrines,  the  mighty 
progress  of  Protestantism.  No  one  who  was 
heartily  attached  to  the  old  Church  could  doubt 
that  there  was  work  for  such  an  association,  for 
the  object  now  in  hand  was  not  to  make  Chris- 
tians of  the  al)ori'-"aal  inhabitants  of  Central 
America,  but  to  reconquer  the  apostate  members 
of  the  Romish  Church.  About  1539  Loyola 
came  with  his  fraternity  to  Rome.  He  did  not 
find  favour  in  all  circles:  the  old  orders  regarded 
the  new  one  with  jealousy  and  mistrust;  but 
Pope  Paul  III.  (1534-49)  did  not  allow  himself  to 
be  misled,  and  in  1540  gave  the  fraternity  his 
confirmation,  thus  constituting  Ijoyola's  follow- 
ers an  order,  which,  on  its  part,  engaged  '  to 
obey  in  all  things  the  reigning  Pope  —  to  go  into 
any  country,  to  Turks,  heathen,  or  heretics,  or  to 
whomsoever  he  might  sen,,  them,  at  once,  un- 
condiliotially,  without  question  or  reward.'  It 
is  from  this  time  that  the  special  history  of  the 
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order  begins.  During  tlie  ncr '.  year  Loyola  ■was 
chosen  tlic  first  general  of  the  order,  an  oflice 
which  he  held  until  his  death  (1541-56).  He  was 
succeeded  by  Lainez.  He  was  less  enthusiastic 
than  his  predecessor,  had  a  cooler  heed,  and  was 
more  reasonable;  he  was  the  man  for  diplo- 
matic projects  and  complete  and  systematic  or- 
ganization. The  new  order  differed  in  several 
respects  from  any  previously  existing  one,  but  it 
entirely  corresponded  to  the  new  era  which  had 
begun  for  the  Komish  Church,  .  .  .  The  con- 
struction of  the  new  order  was  based  and  carried 
out  on  a  monarchical-militriry  system.  The  terri- 
tories of  the  Church  were  divided  into  provinces ; 
at  the  head  of  each  of  these  was  a  provincial ; 
over  the  provincials,  and  chosen  by  them,  the 
general,  who  commanded  the  soldiers  of  Christ, 
and  was  entrusted  with  dictatorial  power*  lim- 
ited only  by  the  opinions  of  three  judges,  assis- 
tants or  admonitors.  The  general  has  no  supe- 
rior but  the  Pope,  with  whom  he  communicate." 
directly ;  he  appoints  and  dismisses  all  officials, 
issues  orders  as  to  the  administration  of  the  or- 
der, and  rules  with  undisputed  sway.  The  ab- 
solute monarchy  which  was  assigned  to  the  Pope 
by  the  Council  of  Trent,  was  conferred  by  him 
on  the  general  of  the  Jesuits.  Among  the  four 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  obedience,  and  subjec 
tion  to  the  Pope,  obedience  was  the  soul  of  all. 
To  learn  and  practise  this  physically  and  men- 
tally, up  to  the  point  where,  according  to  the 
Jesuit  expression,  a  man  becomes  '  tanquam 
lignum  et  cadaver, 'was  the  ruling  principle  of 
the  institution.  .  .  .  Entire  renunciation  of  the 
will  and  judgment  in  relation  to  everything  com- 
manded by  the  superior,  blind  obedience,  uncon- 
ditional subjection,  constitute  their  ideal.  There 
was  but  one  exception,  but  even  in  this  there 
was  a  reservation.  It  was  expressly  stated  that 
there  can  be  no  obligation  '  ad  peccatum  mortulc 
vel  vcniale,'  to  sinful  acts  of  greater  or  less  im- 
portance, 'except  when  enjoined  by  the  supe- 
rior, in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,'  '  vcl  iu  virtute 
obedientiffi, '  —  an  elastic  doctrine  which  may  well 
be  summed  up  in  the  dictum  that '  the  end  justifies 
the  means.'  Of  course,  all  the  members  of  this 
order  had  to  renounce  all  ties  of  family,  home, 
and  country,  and  it  w-xs  expressly  enjoined.  .  .  . 
Of  the  vow  of  poverty  it  is  said,  in  the  '  Sum- 
marium  '  of  the  constitution  of  the  order,  that  it 
must  be  maintained  os  a  '  murus  religionis.'  No 
one  shall  have  any  property ;  every  one  must  be 
content  with  the  m«!anest  furniture  and  fare, 
and,  if  necessity  or  command  require  it,  he  must 
be  ready  to  beg  his  bread  from  door  to  door 
(' ostiatira  mendicare  ).  The  external  aspect  of 
members  of  the  order,  their  speech  and  silence, 
gestures,  gait,  garb,  and  bearing  shall  indicate 
the  prescrM)ed  purity  of  soul.  ...  On  all  these 
and  many  other  points,  the  new  order  only  laid 
greater  stress  on  the  precepts  which  were  to  be 
found  among  the  rules  of  other  orders,  though  in 
the  universal  demoralisation  of  the  monastic  life 
they  had  fallen  into  disuse.  But  it  decidedly 
differed  from  all  the  others  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  aimed  at  obtaining  sway  in  every  sphere 
and  every  aspect  of  life.  Himself  without  home 
or  country,  and  not  holding  the  doctrines  of  any 
political  party,  the  disciple  of  Jesiis  renounced 
everything  which  might  alienate  him  among 
varying  nationalities,  pursuing  various  political 
aims.  Then  he  did  not  confine  his  labours  to 
the  pulpit  and  the  confessional;  he  gained  an  in- 


fluence over  the  rising  generation  by  a  systematic 
attention  to  education,  which  had  been  shame- 
fully iK(glected  bj'the  other  orders.  He  devoted 
nimself  to  education  from  the  national  schools 
up  to  the  academic  chair,  and  by  no  means  con- 
fined himself  to  the  sphere  of  theology.  This 
was  a  principle  of  immense  importance.  ...  It 
is  a  true  saying,  that  '  he  who  gains  the  youth 
possesses  the  future  ;  and  by  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  education  of  youth,  the  Jesuits  se- 
cured a  future  to  the  Church  more  surely  than 
by  any  other  scheme  that  could  have  been  de- 
vised. What  the  schoolmasters  were  for  the 
youth,  the  confessors  were  for  those  of  riper 
years;  what  the  clerical  teachers  were  for  the 
common  people,  the  spiritual  directors  and  con- 
fidants were  for  great  lords  and  rulers  —  for  the 
Jesuits  aspired  to  a  place  at  the  side  of  the  great, 
and  at  gaining  the  confidence  of  kings.  It  was 
not  long  before  they  could  boast  of  astonishing 
success."  —  L.  Httusser,  T/ie  Penod  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, ch.  20. — "The  Society,  in  1556,  only 
16  years  after  its  commencement,  counted  as 
many  as  twelve  provinces,  100  houses,  and  up- 
wards of  1,000  members,  dispersed  over  the 
whole  known  world.  Their  two  most  conspicu- 
ous and  Important  establishments  were  the  Col- 
legio  Romano  and  the  German  College.  They 
already  were  iu  possession  of  many  chairs,  and 
soon  monopolised  the  right  of  teaching,  which 
gave  them  a  most  overwhelming  influence." — 
G.  B.  Nicolini,  Hist,  oftht  Jexuits,  p.  90. 

Also  in:  I.  Taylor,  Loyola  and  Jesuitism  in 
its  Rudiments. —  S.  Rose,  Ignatius  Loi/ola  and 
the  Early  Jesuits. —  T.  Hughes,  lA>yola  and  the 
Educational  System  of  tfie  Jesuits. —  See,  also, 
Education,  Renaissance. 

A. 
sionaries  ana  meir  laoors.  —  -in  ia4»,  Aavier 
landed  at  Goa,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese 
colony,  on  the  western  coast  of  Hindostan.  He 
took  lodgings  at  the  hospital,  and  mingled  with 
the  poor.  He  associated  also  with  the  rich,  and 
even  played  with  them  at  cards,  acting  piously 
upon  the  motto  of  the  order,  '  Ad  majorem  Dei 
gloriam. '  Having  thus  won  good-will  to  himself, 
he  went  into  the  streets,  with  his  hand-bell  and 
crucifix,  and,  having  rung  the  one,  he  held  up 
the  other,  exhorting  the  multitudes  to  accept 
that  religion  of  which  it  was  the  emblem.  His 
great  facility  in  acquiring  foreign  languages 
helped  him  niuch.  He  visited  several  times  the 
pearl-fisheries  on  the  Malabar  coast,  remaining 
at  one  time  thirteen  months,  and  planting  forty- 
five  churches.  Cape  Cornorin,  Travancore,  Me- 
liajiore,  the  Moluccas,  Malacca,  and  other  ports  of 
India,  and  finpU^y  the  distant  island  of  Japan  — 
where  Cnristianity  was  [accepted  —  see  Japan: 
A.  D.  1549-1686]  .  .  .  — received  his  successive 
visits.  Leaving  two  Jesuits  on  the  island,  he  re- 
turned to  settle  some  matters  at  Goa,  which  done, 
he  sailed  for  China,  but  died  at  the  island  of  San- 
cian,  a  few  leagues  from  the  city  of  Canton,  in 
liirt'i  —  ten  years  only  after  his  arrival  in  India. 
He  had  in  this  time  established  an  inquisition  and 
a  college  at  Goa.  Numbers  of  the  society,  whom 
he  had  wisel}^  distributed,  had  been  sent  to  his  aid ; 
and  the  Christians  in  India  were  numbered  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  before  the  death  of  this 
'  Apostle  of  the  Indies.'  It  has  even  Ineen  said,  that 
he  was  the  means  of  converting  more  persons 
in  Asia  than  the  church  had  lost  by  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Europe.     The  empire  of  China,  which 
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Xnvier  was  not  allowed  to  enter,  was  visited, 
liitlf  a  century  later,  by  tlie  Jesuit  Matthew 
Uicci,  who  introduced  his  religion  by  means  of 
liis  great  skill  in  science  and  art,  especially 
mathematics  and  drawing  [see  China:  A.  I). 
1294-1882].  He  assumed  the  garb  of  a  mandarin 
—  associated  with  the  higher  classes  — dined 
with  the  Emperor  —  allowed  those  who  received 
Christianity  to  retain  any  rites  of  their  own  reli- 
gion to  which  they  were  attached  —  and  died  in 
1610,  bequeathing  and  recommending  his  policy 
to  others.  This  plan  of  accommodation  was  far 
more  elaborately  carried  out  by  Robert  Nobili, 
who  went  to  Madura,  in  southein  Ilindostan,  as 
a  missionary  of  the  order  in  I60O.  lie  had  ob- 
served the  obstacle  which  caste  threw  in  the  way 
of  missionary  labor,  and  resolved  to  remove  it. 
He  presented  himself  as  a  foreign  Brahmin,  and 
attached  himself  to  that  class.  They  had  a 
tradition,  that  there  once  had  been  four  roads  to 
truth  in  India,  one  of  which  they  had  lost. 
This  he  professed  to  resto"e.  He  did  no  violence 
to  their  existing  ideas  or  institutions,  but  simply 
gave  them  other  interpretations,  and  in  three 
years  he  had  seventy  converted  Brahmins  about 
him.  From  this  time  he  went  on  gathering  crowds 
of  converts,  soon  numbering  150,000.  This 
facile  policy,  liowever,  attracted  the  notice  of 
tlie  other  religious  orders,  was  loudly  complained 
of  at  Kome,  and,  after  almost  an  entire  century 
of  agitation,  was  condemned  in  1704  by  a  special 
legation,  appointed  by  Clement  XI.  to  inquire 
into  the  matter  of  complaint.  .  .  .  The  attention 
of  the  society  was  early  directed  to  our  own 
continent,  and  its  missions  everywhere  antici- 
pated the  settlements.  The  most  remarkable 
missions  were  in  South  America.  Missionaries 
had  been  scattered  over  the  whole  continent, 
cveiy  where  making  converts,  but  doing  nothing 
for  the  progress  of  the  order.  Aquaviva  was 
general.  This  shrewd  man  saw  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  policy,  and  at  once  applied  the  rem- 
edy. He  directed,  that,  leaving  only  so  many 
missionaries  scattered  over  the  continent  as 
should  be  absolutely  necessary,  the  main  force 
should  be  concentrated  upon  a  i)oint.  Paraguay 
was  chosen.  The  missionaries  formed  what  were 
called  reductions  —  that  is,  villages  into  which 
the  Indians  were  collected  from  their  roving  life, 
taught  the  ruder  arts  of  civilization,  and  some  of 
the  rites  and  duties  of  the  Christian  religion. 
These  villages  were  regularly  laid  out  with 
streets,  running  each  way  from  a  public  square, 
having  a  Church,  workshops  and  dwellings. 
Each  family  had  a  small  piece  of  land  assigned 
for  cultivation,  and  all  were  reduced  to  the  most 
systematic  habits  of  industry  and  good  order. 
.  .  .  The  men  were  trained  to  arms,  and  all  the 
elements  of  an  independent  empire  were  fast 
coming  into  being.  In  1632,  thirty  years  after 
the  starting  of  this  system,  Paraguay  had  twenty 
reductions,  averaging  1,000  families  each,  which 
at  a  moderate  estimate,  would  give  a  population 
of  100,000,  and  they  still  went  on  prospering 
until  three  times  this  number  are,  by  some,  said 
to  liave  been  reached.  The  Jesuits  started,  in 
California,  in  1642,  the  same  system,  which  they 
fully  entered  upon  in  1679.  This,  next  to  Para- 
guay, became  their  most  successful  mission." — 
A  HistonciH  Sketch  of  the  Jesuits  {Putnam's  May. , 
September,  1856).-— In  1633  the  Jesuits  entered  on 
their  mission  work  in  Canada,  or  New  France, 
where  they  supplanted  the  Kecollet  friare.     "  In 


1040  Montreal,  the  site  of  which  had  been  already 
indicated  by  Champlain  in  1611,  was  founded, 
tiiat  there  might  be  a  nearer  rendezvous  than 
Quebec  for  the  converted  Indians.  At  its  occu- 
l»atiou  a  solemn  mass  was  celebrated  under  a 
tent,  and  in  France  itself  the  following  Feb- 
ruary a  general  supplication  was  offered  up  that 
the  Queen  of  Angels  would  take  the  Island  of 
Jlontreal  under  her  protection.  In  the  August 
of  this  year  a  general  meeting  of  French  settlers 
and  Indians  took  place  at  Montreal,  and  the 
festival  of  the  Assumption  was  solemnised  at  the 
island.  The  new  crusading  spirit  took  full  pos- 
session of  the  enthusiastic  French  people,  and 
the  niece  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  founded  a  hos- 
pital for  the  natives  between  the  Kennebec  and 
Lake  Superior,  to  which  young  and  nobly-born 
hospital  nuns  from  Dieppe  offered  their  services. 
Plans  were  made  for  establishing  mission  posts, 
not  only  on  the  north  amongst  the  Algonkins, 
but  to  the  south  of  Lake  Huron,  in  Michigan 
and  at  Green  Bay,  and  so  on  as  far  as  the  regions 
to  the  west.  The  maps  of  the  Jesuits  prove  that 
before  1660  they  had  traced  the  waters  of  Lake 
Erie  and  Lake  Superior  and  had  seen  Lake 
Michigan.  The  Huron  mission  embraced  prin- 
cipally the  country  lying  between  Lake  Simcoe 
and  Georgian  Bay,  building  its  stations  on  the 
rivers  and  shores.  But  the  French  missionaries, 
however  much  they  might  desire  it,  could  not 
keep  outside  the  intertribal  strifes  of  the  natives 
around  them.  Succeeding  to  Champlain's  policy, 
they  continued  to  aid  the  Algonkins  and  Unions 
against  their  inveterate  enemies  the  Iroijuois. 
The  Iroquois  retaliated  by  the  most  horrible 
cruelty  and  revenge.  There  was  no  peace  along 
the  borders  of  this  wild  country,  and  mission- 
aries and  colonists  carried  their  lives  in  their 
hands.  In  1648  St.  Joseph,  a  Huron  mission 
town  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Simcoe,  was  burned 
down  and  destroyed  hy  the  Irocjuois,  and  Pere 
Daniel,  the  Jesuit  leader,  killed  under  circum- 
stances of  great  atrocity.  In  1649  St.  Ignace,  a 
station  at  the  corner  of  Georgian  Bay,  was 
sacked,  and  there  the  pious  Brebeuf  met  his 
end,  after  having  suffered  the  most  horrible  tor- 
tures the  Indians  could  invent.  Brebeuf,  after 
being  hacked  in  the  face  and  burnt  all  over  the 
body  with  torches  and  red-hot  iron,  was  scalped 
alive,  and  died  after  three  hours'  suffering.  His 
companion,  the  gentle  Gabriel  Lallemand,  en- 
dured terrible  tortures  for  seventeen  hours." — 
AV.  P.  Greswell,  Hist,  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
ch.  6.  — The  Huronswere  dispersed  and  their  na- 
tion destroyed  by  these  attacks  of  the  Iroquois. 
"  With  the  fall  of  the  Ilurons  fell  the  best  hope 
of  the  Canadian  mission.  They,  and  the  stable 
and  ]iopulous  communities  around  them,  had 
been  the  rude  material  from  which  the  Jesuit 
would  have  formed  his  Christian  empire  in  the 
wilderness ;  but,  one  by  one,  these  kindred  peo- 
ples were  uprooted  and  swept  away,  while  the 
neighboring  Algontiuins,  to  whom  they  had  been 
a  bulwark,  were  involved  with  them  in  a  com- 
mon ruin.  The  land  of  promise  was  turned  to  a 
.solitude  and  a  desolation.  There  was  still  work 
in  hand,  it  is  true, — vast  regions  to  explore,  and 
countless  heathens  to  snatch  from  perdition ;  but 
these,  for  the  most  part,  were  remote  and  scat- 
tered hordes,  from  whose  conversion  it  was  vain 
to  look  for  the  same  solid  and  decisive  results. 
In  a  measure,  the  occupation  of  the  Jesuits  was 
gone.     Some  of  them  went  home,  '  well  resolved, ' 
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writes  the  Father  Superior,  'to  return  to  the 
combat  at  the  first  sound  of  tlie  trumpet ';  wliilc 
of  tiiose  vvlio  remained,  ai)out  twenty  in  number, 
several  mxm  fell  victims  to  famine,  hardship,  and 
the  Inxjuois.  A  few  years  more,  and  Canada 
ceased  to  be  a  mission;  political  and  commercial 
interests  gradually  became  ascendant,  and  the 
story  of  Jesuit  propa^andism  was  interwoven 
with  her  civil  and  military  annals." — F.  Park- 
man,  T/ie  Jcmiitii  in  North  America,  ch.  34. — 
.See.  also.  Canapa:  A.  D.  1034-1C.")2. 

A.  p.  1558.— Mission  founded  in  Abyssinia. 
See  AiiYssiNiA:  A.  1).  l.Tni-iyTii  C'kntuuiks. 

A.  D.  1572-1603. — Persecution  in  England 
under  Elizabeth.  See  England:  A.  1).  1573- 
ico;!. 

A.  D.  1573-1592. — Change  in  the  statutes  of 
the  Order  on  demands  from  Spain. —  "At  the  lirst 
establishment  of  the  Order,  the  elder  and  already 
educated  men,  who  had  just  entered  it,  were  for 
the  most  part  Spaniards;  the  members  joining  it 
from  other  nations  were  chietiy  young  men, 
whose  characters  had  yet  to  be  formed.  It  fol- 
lowed naturally  that  the  government  of  the 
society  was,  for  the  first  tea  years,  almost  en- 
tirely in  Spanish  hands.  The  first  general  con- 
gregation was  composed  of  twenty-five  members, 
eighteen  of  whom  were  Spaniards.  The  first 
three  generals  belonged  to  the  same  nation. 
After  the  death  of  the  third,  Borgia,  in  the  year 
1573,  it  was  once  more  a  Spaniaril,  Polanco,  who 
luul  the  best  prospect  of  election.  It  was  how- 
ever manifest  that  his  elevation  would  not  have 
been  regarded  favourably,  even  in  Spain  itself. 
There  were  many  new  converts  in  the  society 
who  were  Christianized  Jews.  Polanco  also 
belonged  to  this  class,  and  it  was  not  thovight 
ilesirablc  that  the  supreme  authority  in  a  body 
so  powerful,  and  so  monarchically  constituted, 
should  be  confided  to  such  hands.  Pope  Greg- 
ory XIV'.,  who  had  received  certain  intimations 
on  this  subject,  considered  a  change  to  be  e.\- 
])edient  on  other  grounds  also.  When  a  deputa- 
tion presented  itself  before  him  from  the  congre- 
gation assembled  to  elect  their  general,  Gregory 
inquired  liow  many  votes  were  possessed  by  each 
nation ;  the  reply  showed  that  Spain  held  more 
than  all  the  others  put  together.  He  then  asked 
from  which  nation  the  generals  of  the  order  had 
hitherto  been  taken.  He  was  told  that  there 
bad  l)een  three,  all  Spaniards.  'It  Avill  be  just, 
then,'  replied  Gregory,  '  that  for  once  you  shouUl 
choose  one  from  among  the  other  nations.'  He 
even  proposed  a  candidate  for  their  election. 
The  Jesuits  opposed  themselves  for  a  moment  to 
this  suggestion,  as  a  violation  of  their  privileges, 
but  concluded  by  electing  the  very  man  pro- 
posed by  the  pontiff.  This  was  Eberhard  ^ler- 
curianus.  A  material  change  was  at  once 
perceived,  as  the  consequence  of  this  choice. 
Mercurianus,  a  w  eak  and  irresolute  man,  resigned 
the  government  of  affairs,  first  indeed  to  a  Span- 
iard again,  but  afterwarils  to  a  Frenchman,  his 
official  admonitor;  factions  were  formed,  one  ex- 
pelling the  other  from  the  offices  of  importance, 
and  the  ruling  jxiwers  of  the  Order  now  began 
to  meet  occasional  resistance  from  its  subordinate 
members.  IJut  a  circumstance  of  much  higher 
moment  was,  that  on  the  next  vacancy  —  in  the 
year  l.Wl  —  this  office  was  conferred  on  Claudius 
Acquaviva,  a  Neapolitan,  belonging  to  a  house 
previously  attached  to  the  French  party,  a  man 
of  great  energy,  and  only  thirty -eight  years  old. 


The  Spaniards  then  thought  they  perceived  that 
their  nation,  by  which  the  society  had  been 
founded  and  guided  on  its  early  path,  was  now  to 
be  forever  excluded  from  the  generalship.  There- 
upon they  became  discontented  and  refractory, 
and  conceived  the  design  of  making  themselves 
less  dependent  on  Rome.  .  .  .  They  first  had  re- 
course to  the  national  spiritual  authority  of  their 
own  country  —  the  Inquisition.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
discontented  Jesuits,  impelled,  as  he  aflirmed, 
by  a  scruple  of  conscience,  accused  his  order  of 
concealing,  and  even  remitting,  transgressions  of 
the  kind  so  reserved,  when  the  criminal  was  one 
of  their  society.  The  Inquisition  immediately 
caused  the  Provincial  implicated,  together  with 
his  most  active  associates,  to  be  arrested.  Other 
accusations  being  made  in  consequence  of  these 
arrests,  the  Inquisition  commanded  that  the  stat- 
utes of  the  order  should  be  placed  before  it,  and 
proceeded  to  make  further  seizures  of  parties 
accused.  .  .  .  The  Inquisition  was,  however, 
competent  to  inflict  a  punishment  on  the  crimi- 
nal only :  it  could  not  prescribe  changes  in  the 
regulations  of  the  society.  When  the  affair, 
therefore,  had  proceeded  thus  far,  the  discon- 
tented members  applied  to  llie  king  also,  assail- 
ing him  with  long  memorials,  wherein  they 
complained  of  the  defects  in  their  constitution. 
The  character  of  this  constitution  had  never 
been  agreeable  to  Philip  II. ;  he  used  to  say  that 
he  could  see  through  all  the  other  oders,  but 
that  the  order  of  Jesuits  he  could  t  )t  under-i 
stand.  .  .  .  He  at  once  commanded  Manrique, 
bisliop  of  Carthagena,  to  subject  the  Order  to  a 
visitation,  with  particular  reference  to  these 
points.  .  .  .  The  character  of  Sixtus  V.  made  it 
particularly  easy  for  Acquaviva  to  excite  the 
antipathies  of  that  pontiff  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Spaniards.  Pope  Sixtus  had  formed 
the  hope,  as  we  know,  of  rendering  Rome,  more 
decidedly  than  it  ever  yet  was,  the  metropolis  of 
Christendom.  Acquaviva  assured  him,  that  the 
object  really  laboured  for  in  Spain  was  no  other 
than  increased  independence  of  Rome.  Pope 
Sixtus  hated  nothing  so  nmch  as  illegitimate 
birth;  and  Acquaviva  caused  him  to  be  informed 
that  Manrique,  the  bishop  selected  as  '  Visitator ' 
of  the  Jesuits,  was  illegitimate.  These  were 
reasons  sufficient  to  make  Sixtus  recall  the  as- 
sent he  had  already  given  to  the  visitation.  He 
even  summoned  the  case  of  the  provincial  be- 
fore the  tribunals  of  Rome.  From  his  successor, 
Gregory  XIV.,  the  general  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  formal  confirmation  of  Uie  rule  of  the 
order.  But  his  antagonists  also  were  unyielding 
and  crafty.  They  perceived  that  the  general 
must  be  attacked  in  the  court  of  Rome  itself. 
They  availed  themselves  of  his  momentary  ab- 
sence. ...  In  the  summer  of  1593,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Spanish  Jesuits  and  Philip  II.,  but 
without  the  knowledge  of  Acquaviva,  the  pontiff 
commanded  that  a  general  congregation  should 
be  held.  Astonished  and  alarmed,  Acquaviva 
hastened  back.  To  the  generals  of  the  Jesuits 
these  '  Congregations '  were  no  less  inconvenient 
than  were  the  Convocations  of  the  Church  to  the 
popes;  and  if  his  predecessors  were  anxious  to 
avoid  them,  how  much  more  cause  had  Acqua- 
viva, against  whom  there  prevailed  so  active  an 
enmity!  But  he  was  soon  convinced  that  the 
arrangement  was  irrevocable;  he  therefore  re- 
sumed his  composure  and  siud,  '  We  are  obedi- 
ent sons;  let  the  will  of  the  holy  father  be  done.' 
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.  .  .  Philip  of  Sjmin  Imd  domamletl  some  changes, 
and  had  recommended  others  for  consideration. 
On  two  tilings  lie  insisted:  the  resignation  of 
certain  papal  privileges;  those  of  reading  for- 
bidden books,  for  example,  and  of  granting  ab 
solution  for  the  crime  of  heresy ;  and  a  law,  by 
virtue  of  which  every  novice  who  entered  the 
order  should  surrender  whatever  patrimonial 
riglits  he  might  possess,  and  should  even  resign 
all  his  benefices.  These  were  matters  in  regard 
to  which  the  onlcr  came  into  collision  with  the 
Inquisition  and  the  civil  government.  After 
some  hesitation,  the  demands  of  the  king  were 
complied  with,  and  principally  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Acquaviva  himself  But  the  points 
recommended  by  Philip  for  consideration  were 
of  much  higher  moment.  First  of  all  came  the 
questions,  whether  the  authority  of  the  supe- 
riors should  not  be  limited  to  a  certain  period; 
and  whether  a  general  congregation  should  not 
be  held  at  certain  fi.\ed  intervals?  The  very 
essence  and  being  of  the  institute,  the  rights  of  ab- 
solute sovereignty,  were  here  brought  into  ques- 
tion. Acquaviva  was  not  on  this  occasion  dis- 
posed to  comply.  After  nn  animated  discussion, 
the  congregation  rejected  these  propositions  of 
Philip ;  but  the  pope,  also,  was  convinced  of  their 
necessity.  What  had  been  refused  to  the  king  was 
now  commanded  by  the  pope.  By  the  plenitude 
of  his  apostolic  power,  he  determined  and  or- 
dained that  the  superiors  and  rectors  should  be 
changed  every  third  year;  and  that,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  every  sixth  year,  a  general  congrega- 
tion should  be  assembled.  It  is,  indeed,  true 
that  the  execution  of  these  ordinances  did  not 
effect  so  much  as  had  been  hoped  from  them. 
...  It  was,  nevertheless,  a  very  serious  blow  to 
the  society,  that  it  had  been  compelled,  by  in- 
ternal revolt  and  interference  from  without,  to  a 
change  in  its  sUitutes." — L.  Ranke,  Jliiit.  of  the 
Pojm,  bk.  6,  sect.  9  («.  2). 

A.  D.  1581-1641.— Hostility  of  the  Paulistas 
of  Brazil. — Opposition  to  enslavement  of  the 
Indians.     See  Buazil:  A.  D.  1531-1641. 

A.  D.  1595.  —  Expulsion  from  Paris.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1593-1598. 

A.  D.  1606. — Exclusion  from  Venice  for  half 
a  century.     See  Papacy:  A.  I).  1005-1700. 

A.  D.  16^3-1660.— First  controversy  and  con- 
flict with  the  Jansenists.  See  Pour  Uoval  and 
THE  Jansenists:  a.  I).  1602-1600. 

A.  D.  1702-1715. — The  renewed  conflict  with 
Jansenism  in  rrance. — The  Bull  Unigenitus. 
See  Port  Royal  and  the  Jansenists:  A.  D. 
1702-1715. 

A.  D.  1757-1773.— Suppression  of  the  Society 
in  Portugal  and  the  Portuguese  dominions. — 
In  1757,  a  series  of  measures  intended  to  break 
the  power,  if  not  to  end  the  existence,  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  in  Portugal  and  the  Portuguese  do- 
minions, was  undertaken  by  the  great  Portuguese 
minister,  Carvalho,  Letter  known  by  his  later 
title  as  the  Marquis  of  Pombal.  "It  is  not 
necessary  to  speculate  on  the  various  motives 
which  induced  Carvalho  to  attack  the  Jesuits, 
but  the  principal  cause  lay  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  wealthy  and  powerful,  and  therefore  a 
dangerous  force  in  an  ab.solutist  monarchy.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Jesuits  of  the  18th 
century  formed  a  very  different  class  of  men  to 
their  predecessors.  They  were  no  longer  in- 
trepid missionary  pioneers,  but  a  corporation  of 
wealthy  traders,  who  made  use  of  their  spiritual 
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position  to  further  the  cause  of  their  commerce. 
They  had  done  a  great  work  in  America  by 
opening  up  the  interior  of  Brazil  and  converting 
the  natives,  and  their  administration  of  Para- 
guay, one  of  the  most  interesting  achievements 
in  the  whole  history  of  Christianity, was  without 
doubt  a  blessing  to  the  people.  But  by  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century  they  had  gone  too 
far.  It  was  one  thing  to  convert  the  natives  of 
Brazil,  and  another  to  absorb  much  of  the  wealth 
of  that  country,  in  doing  which  they  prejudiced 
not  only  the  Crown  but  the  Portuguese  people, 
whom  they  kept  from  settling  in  the  territory 
under  their  rule.  Whether  it  was  a  sulilcient 
reason  for  Carvalho  to  attack  the  order,  because 
it  was  wealthy  and  powerful,  and  had  departed 
from  its  primitive  simplicity,  is  a  question  for 
every  one  to  decide  for  themselves,  but  that  tliia 
was  the  reason,  and  that  tl^e  various  excuses 
alleged  by  the  admirers  of  the  great  minister  are 
without  foundation,  is  an  undoubted  fact.  On 
September  19,  1757,  the  first  important  blow  was 
struck,  when  the  king's  Jesuit  confessor  was  dis- 
missed, and  all  Jesuits  were  forbidden  to  come 
to  Court.  Carvalho,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
Portugal,  also  formally  denounced  the  order  at 
Rome,  and  Benedict  XIV.,  the  then  Pope,  ap- 
pointed the  Cardinal  de  Saldanha,  a  friend  of 
the  minister,  Visitor  and  Reformer  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  The  cardinal  did  not  take  long  in 
making  up  his  mind,  and  !May  15,  1758,  he  for- 
bade the  Jesuits  to  engage  in  trade.  An  attempt 
upon  the  king's  life,  which  shortly  followed  this 
measure,  gave  the  minister  the  opportunity  ho 
wanted  for  urging  the  suppression  of  the  famous 
society.  The  history  of  the  Tavora  plot,  which 
culminated  in  this  attempt,  is  one  of  the  most 
mysterious  affairs  in  the  whole  history  of  Portu- 
gal. .  .  .  The  three  leaders  of  the  plot  were 
the  Duke  of  Aveiro,  a  descendant  of  John  II., 
and  one  of  the  greatest  noblemen  in  Portugal, 
the  Marquis  of  Tavora,  who  had  filled  with 
credit  the  post  of  Governor-general  of  India,  and 
the  Count  of  Atouguia,  a  descendant  of  the 
gallant  Dom  Luis  de  Athaide,  the  defender  of 
Goa ;  but  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  conspiracy 
was  the  Marchioness  of  Tavora,  a  beautiful  and 
ambitious  woman,  who  was  bitterly  offended  be- 
cause her  husband  had  not  been  made  a  duke. 
The  confessor  of  this  lady  was  a  Jesuit  named 


Gabriel   Malagrida. 


The  evidence  on  all 


sides  is  most  contradictory,  and  all  that  is  cer- 
tain is  that  the  king  was  flred  at  and  wounded 
on  the  night  of  September  8,  1758;  and  that  in 
the  following  January,  the  three  noblemen  who 
have  been  mentioned,  the  Marchioness  of  Tavora, 
Malagrida  with  seven  other  Jesuits,  and  many 
other  individuals  of  all  ranks  of  life,  were  ar- 
rested as  implicated  in  the  attempt  to  murder. 
The  laymen  had  but  a  short  trial  and,  together 
with  the  marchioness,  were  publiclv  executed 
ten  days  after  their  arrest.  King  Joseph  cer- 
tainly believed  that  the  real  culprits  had  been 
seized,  and  in  his  gratitude  he  created  Carvalho 
Count  of  Ocyras,  and  encouraged  him  to  pursue 
his  campaign  against  the  Jesuits.  On  January 
19,  1759,  the  estates  belonging  to  the  society 
were  sequestrated ;  and  on  September  3rd,  all  its 
members  were  expelled  from  Portugal,  and  di- 
rections were  sent  to  the  viceroys  of  India  and 
Brazil  to  expel  them  likewise.  The  news  of  this 
bold  stroke  was  received  with  admiration  every- 
where, except  at  Rome,  and  it  became  noised 
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abroad  thnt  a  prcat  ministrr  was  nilinc  in  Por- 
tugal. ...  In  17(14  the  Jesuit  priest  Malagridii 
was  burnt  alive,  not  as  a  traitor  but  as  a  heretic 
and  inii)oster,  on  aeeount  of  some  crazy  tractates 
he  had  written.  The  man  was  regarded  as  a 
martyr,  and  all  communication  between  Portugal 
and  the  Holy  Sec  was  broken  off  for  two  years, 
while  the  Portuguese  minister  exerted  all  his  in- 
lluencc  with  the  Couils  of  France  and  Spain  to 
procure  the  entire  suppression  of  the  society 
which  he  hated.  The  king  supported  him  con- 
sistently, and  after  i  lother  attempt  upon  his  life 
in  1709,  which  the  minister  as  usual  attributed 
to  the  Jesuits,  King  Joseph  created  his  faithful 
servant  Slarquis  of  Pombal,  by  which  title  he  is 
best  known  to  fame.  The  prime  ministers  of 
France  and  Spain  cordially  acquiesced  in  the 
hatred  of  the  Jesuits,  for  both  the  Due  de  Choi- 
seul  and  the  Count  d'Aranda  had  something  of 
Pombal's  spirit  in  them,  and  imitated  his  policy ; 
in  both  countries  the  society,  which  on  its  foim- 
datiou  had  done  so  much  for  Catholicism  an''. 
Christianity,  was  proscribed,  and  the  worthy 
members  treated  with  as  nuich  rigour  as  the  un- 
worthy ;  and  finally  in  1773  Pope  Clement  XIV. 
solemnly  abolished  the  Society  of  Jesus.  King 
Joseph  did  not  long  survive  this  triumph  of  his 
minister,  for  he  died  on  February  24,  1777,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  then  an  old  man  of  77, 
was  at  once  dismissed  from  office." — II.  JI.  Ste- 
phens, The  Star}/ of  Portugal,  ch.  10. 

Ai>HO  in:  G.  B.  Nicolini,  Jlist.  of  the  Jesuits,  ch. 
15.— T.  Griesiuger,  The  Jesuits,  hk.  6,  ch.  4  (iv  2). 

A.  D.  1761-1769. — Proceedings  against  the 
Order  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris. — Suppres- 
sion in  France,  Spain,  Bavaria,  Parma,  Mo- 
dena,  Venice. — Demands  on  the  Pope  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Society. — "Father  Antoiuc 
Lavalette,  '  procureur '  of  the  Jesuit  Missions  in 
the  Antilles,  resided  in  that  capacity  at  St. 
Pierre  in  the  island  of  Martinique.  He  was  a 
man  of  talent,  energy,  and  enterprise;  and,  fol- 
lowing an  example  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
the  Society,  he  had  been  for  many  years  engaged 
in  mercantile  transactions  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  with  eminent  success.  It  was  an  occupation 
expressly  prohibited  to  missionaries;  but  the 
Jesuits  were  in  the  habit  of  evading  the  difticulty 
by  means  of  an  ingenious  fiction.  Lavalette  was 
in  correspondence  with  the  principal  commercial 
firms  in  France,  and  particularly  with  that  of 
Lioncy  Brothers  and  Gouffre,  of  Marseilles.  He 
made  frequent  consignments  of  merchandise  to 
their  house,  which  were  covered  by  bills  of  ex- 
change, drawn  in  Martinique  and  accepted  by 
them.  For  a  time  the  traffic  proceeded  prosper- 
ously ;  but  it  so  happened  that  upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  several  shijis 
belonging  to  Lavalette,  richly  freighted  with 
West  In(lian  produce,  were  captured  by  the  Eng- 
lish cruisers,  and  their  cargoes  confiscated.  The 
immediate  loss  fell  upon  Lioncy  and  Gouffre,  to 
whom  these  vessels  were  consigned,"  and  they 
were  driven  to  bankruptcy,  the  General  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  refusing  to  be  responsible  for  the 
obligations  of  his  subordinate.  Father  Lavalette. 
"  Under  these  circumstances  the  creditors  de- 
termined to  attack  the  Jesuit  community  as  a 
corporate  body,"  and  the  latter  were  so  singu- 
larly unwary,  for  once,  as  not  only  to  contest 
the  claim  before  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  but  to 
appeal  to  the  constitutions  of  their  Society  in 
support  of  tlieir  contention,  that  each  college  was 


independent  in  the  matter  of  temporal  property, 
and  that  no  corporate  responsibility  could  exist. 
"The  Parliament  at  once  demanded  that  the 
constitutions  thus  referred  to  should  be  exam- 
ined. The  Jesuits  were  ordered  to  furnish  a  copy 
of  them ;  they  obeyed.  .  .  .  The  compulsory  pro- 
duction of  these  mysterious  records,  which  had 
never  before  been  insjiected  by  any  but  Jesuit 
eyes,  was  an  event  of  crucial  significance.  It 
was  the  turning-point  of  the  wluHe  affair;  and 
its  consequences  were  disastrous."  As  a  first 
consequence,  "the  court  condemned  the  General 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  his  person  the  whole  So- 
cietv  which  he  governed,  to  acquit  the  bills  of 
exchange  still  outstanding,  together  with  interest 
and  damages,  within  the  space  of  a  year  from 
the  date  of  the  'arrCt.'  In  default  of  payment 
the  debt  was  made  recoverable  upon  the  common 
property  of  the  Order,  excepting  only  the  en- 
dowments specially  restricted  to  particulii  col- 
leges. The  deligut  of  the  public,  who  were 
present  on  the  occasion  in  great  numbers,  '  was 
excessive,'  says  Barbier,  'and  even  indecent.'" 
As  a  second  consequence,  the  Parliament,  on  the 
Gth  of  August,  1761,  "  condemned  a  quantity  of 
publications  by  the  Jesuits,  dating  from  the  year 
1590  downwards,  to  be  torn  and  burnt  by  the  exe 
cutioner;  and  the  next  day  this  was  duly  carrietl 
out  in  the'court  of  the  Palaisde  Justice.  Further, 
the  '  arrGt '  prohibited  the  king's  subjects  from 
entering  the  said  Society ;  forbade  the  fathers  to 
give  instruction,  private  or  public,  in  theology, 
philosophy,  or  humanity;  and  ordered  their 
schools  and  colleges  to  be  closed.  The  accusa- 
tion brought  against  their  books  was  .  .  .  that 
of  teaching  'abominable  and  murderous  doc- 
trine,' of  justifying  sedition,  rebellion,  and  regi- 
cide. .  .  .  The  Government  replied  to  these  bold 
measures  by  ordering  the  Parliament  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  its  '  arrfits '  for  the  space  of  a 
year.  The  Parliament  affected  to  obey,  but 
stipulated,  in  registering  the  letters-patent,  that 
the  delay  should  not  extend  beyond  the  Ist  of 
April,  1763,  and  made  other  provisions  which 
left  them  virtually  at  liberty  tc  proceed  as  they 
might  think  proper.  The  Jesuits  .  .  .  relied 
too  confidently  on  the  protection  of  the  Crown. 
.  .  .  But  the  prestige  of  the  monarchy  was  now 
seriously  impaired,  and  it  was  no  longer  wise  or 
safe  for  a  Kiag  of  France  to  undertake  openly 
the  defence  of  any  institution  which  had  incurred 
a  deliberate  sentence  of  condemnation  from  the 
mass  of  his  people."  In  T^ovember,  1701,  a 
meeting  of  French  prelates  was  summoned  by 
the  Koyal  Council  to  consider  and  report  upon 
several  questions  relative  to  the  utility  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  the  character  of  its  teaching  and 
conduct,  and  the  modifications,  if  any,  which 
should  be  proposed  as  to  the  extent  of  authority 
exercised  by  the  General  of  the  Society.  The 
bishops,  by  a  large  majority,  made  a  report 
favorable  to  the  Jesuits,  but  recommended,  "as 
reasonable  concessions  to  public  opinion,  certain 
alterations  in  its  statutes  and  practical  adminis- 
tration. .  .  .  This  project  of  compromise  was 
forwarded  to  Rome  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Pope  and  the  General ;  and  Louis  gave  them  to 
understand,  through  his  ambassador,  that  upon 
no  other  conditions  would  it  be  possible  to  stem 
the  tide  of  opi)Osition,  and  to  maintain  the  Jesuits 
as  a  b(xly  corporate  in  France.  It  was  now 
that  the  memorable  reply  was  made,  either  by 
the  General  Ricci,  or,  according  to  other  accounts. 
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by  Pope  Cloment  XIII.  himself —' Sint  ut  sunt, 
nut  uon  sint';  '  Let  tlieni  remain  as  tlu-y  are,  or 
let  tl>em  e.xist  no  longer.'"  ?>en  liad  tlie  pro- 
posed reform  been  accepted,  "its  success  was 
problematical;  but  its  rejection  scaled  tlie  fate 
of  the  Order.  Louis,  notwithstanding  tlie  im- 
gracious  response  from  Rome,  proposed  his 
sclieme  of  conciliation  to  tiic  Parliament  in 
Marcli,  1763,  and  ainudled  at  tiic  same  time  all 
measures  adverse  to  tlie  Jesuits  tal^cn  since  the 
1st  of  August  preceding.  Tlie  Parliament,  se- 
cretly encouraged  by  the  Due  dc  Choiseul,  re- 
fused to  register  this  edict;  the  king,  after  some 
hesitation,  witiidrew  it;  and  no  available  resource 
remaine(l  to  shield  the  Order  against  its  impend- 
ing destiny.  The  Parliaments,  botli  of  Pans  and 
the  Provinces,  laid  the  a.\e  to  the  root  witliout 
further  delay.  By  an  '  arrCt '  of  the  1st  of  April, 
1762,  tlie  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  their  84 
colleges  in  the  ressort  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
and  the  example  was  followed  by  the  provincial 
tribunals  of  Uouen,  llennes,  Metz,  Bordeaux,  and 
Aix.  Tlie  Society  was  now  assailed  by  a  general 
chorus  of  invective  and  execration.  .  .  .  The 
final  blow  was  btruck  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
on  the  6th  of  August,  1762.  .  .  .  The  sentence 
then  passed  condemned  the  Society  as  '  inadmis- 
sible, by  its  nature,  in  any  civilized  State,  inas- 
much as  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature, 
subversive  of  authority  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  introduced,  under  the  veil  of  religion,  not  an 
Order  sincerely  aspiring  to  evangelical  perfec- 
tion, but  rather  a  political  bo<ly,  of  which  tlie 
essence  consists  in  perpetual  attempts  to  attain, 
first,  absolute  independence,  and  in  the  end,  su- 
preme authority.'.  .  .  The  decree  concludes  by 
declaring  tlie  vows  of  the  Jesuits  illegal  and 
void,  forbidding  them  to  observe  the  rules  of  the 
Order,  to  wear  its  dress,  or  to  correspond  with 
its  members.  They  were  to  quit  their  houses 
within  one  week,  and  were  to  renounce,  upon 
oath,  all  connection  with  tlie  Society,  upon  pain 
of  being  discpialifled  for  any  ecclesiastical  charge 
or  public  employment.  The  provincial  Parlia- 
ments followed  the  lead  of  the  capital,  though 
in  some  few  instai^ces  the  decree  of  suppression 
was  opposed,  and  carried  only  by  a  small  ma- 
jority ;  while  at  Besan(;on  and  Douai  the  decision 
was  m  favour  of  the  Society.  In  Lorraine,  too, 
imder  the  peaceful  government  of  Sttvnislas 
Leczinski,  and  in  Alsace,  where  they  were  power- 
fully protected  by  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  Bisliop  of 
Strasburg,  the  Jesuits  were  left  unmolested.  .  .  . 
The  suppression  of  the  Jesuits — the  most  impor- 
tant act  of  the  administration  of  the  Due  de 
Choiseul  —  was  consummated  by  a  royal  ordon- 
nnuce  of  November,  1764,  to  which  Louis  did 
not  give  his  consent  without,  mistrust  and  re- 
gret. It  decreed  that  the  Soci'i'ty  should  cease  to 
exist  tliroughout  his  Majesty's  dominions;  but 
it  permitted  the  ex  Jesuits  to  icside  in  Franco  as 
private  citizens,  and  to  exercise  their  ecclesias- 
tical functions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  di- 
ocesans. .  .  .  Almost'  immediately  afterwards, 
on  the  7th  of  January,  170."),  appeared  the  bull 
'  Apostolicum,'  by  which  Clement  XIII.  con- 
demned, with  all  the  weight  of  supreme  and  in- 
fallible autliority,  the  measure  which  had  de- 
prived the  Holy  See  of  its  most  valiant  defenders. 
.  .  .  The  only  effect  of  the  intervention  of  the 
Roman  Curia  was  to  excite  further  ebullitions  of 
liostility  against  the  prostrate  Order.  Charles 
III.  of  Spain,  yielding,  as  it  is  alleged,  to  the 


exhortations  of  the  Due  do  Choiseul,  abolished  it 
throughout  his  (hmiini(ms  bv  a  smhlen  mandate 
of  April  2,  1707.  .  .  .  The  l^ipe  precipitated  tlie 
final  catastrophe  by  a  further  act  of  imprudence. 
Tlie  young  Duke  of  Parma,  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  had  excluded  the  Jesuits  from 
his  duchy,  and  had  published  certain  ecclesias- 
tical regulations  detrimental  to  tlie  ancient  pre- 
tensions of  the  Roman  See.  Clement  XIII.,  re- 
viving an  nntiijuated  title  in  virtue  of  which 
Parma  was  claimed  as  a  dependent  flef  of  the 
Papacy,  was  rash  enough  to  launch  u  bull  of  ex- 
communication against  the  Duke,  and  deprived 
him  of  his  dominions  as  a  rebellious  va.s8al.  All 
the  Bourbon  sovereigns  promptly  combined  to 
resent  this  insult  to  their  family.  The  Papal 
Bull  was  suppressed  at  Paris,  at  Madrid,  at  Lis- 
bon, at  Parma,  at  Naples.  The  Jesuits  were  ex- 
pelled from  Venice,  from  Modena,  from  Bavaria. 
The  Pontiff  was  summonecl  to  revoke  his  '  moni- 
torium ' ;  and  on  his  refusal  French  troops  took 
possession  of  Avignon  and  therComtat  Venaissin, 
while  the  King  of  Naples  seized  Benevento  and 
Pontecorvo.  On  the  16th  of  January,  1709,  the 
ambassadors  of  Spain,  France,  and  Naples  pre- 
sented a  joint  note  to  the  Holy  Father,  demand- 
ing that  the  Order  of  Jesus  should  be  secularised 
and  abolished  for  ever.  Clement,  who  had  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  manifold  humiliations 
and  reverses  of  his  Pontificate,  was. overwhelmed 
by  this  last  blow,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
never  rallied.  He  expired  almost  suddenly  on 
the  2nd  of  February,  1769."— W.  II.  Jervis,  Hist. 
of  the  Church  of  France,  v.  2,  ch.  10. 

Also  in  :  T.  Oriesinger,  Tlie  Jesuits,  bk.  6,  ch. 
0,  and  hk.  7,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1769-1871. — Papal  suppression  and 
restoration  of  the  Order. — "The  attitude  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Courts  was  so  threatening,  and 
their  influence  with  the  Conclave  so  powerful, 
that  Lorenzo  Ganganelli  was  selected  [1769]  for 
the  triple  crown,  as  the  man  best  snitecl  for  their 
purposes.  Belonging  to  the  Franciscans,  who 
had  ever  been  antjvgonistic  to  the  Jesuits,  he  had 
been  a  follower  of  the  Augustiniau  theology, 
and  was  not  altogether  free  from  Jansenism. 
The  Jesuits  even  went  so  far  as  to  pray  publicly 
in  their  churches  for  the  conversion  of  the  Pope. 
The  pontificate  of  Clement  XIV.  has  been  ren- 
dered memorable  in  history  by  the  Papal  decree 
of  July  21,  1773,  whicli  in  its  policy  adopted  the 
maxim  of  Lorenzo  Ricci,  the  inflexible  General 
of  the  Jesuits,  '  Sint  ut  sunt,  aut  non  sunt ' — Let 
us  be  as  we  arc,  or  let  us  not  be !  That  decree 
declared  that,  from  the  very  origin  of  the  Order, 
sorrow,  jealousies,  and  dissensions  arose,  not 
only  among  its  own  members  but  between  them 
and  the  other  religious  orders  and  their  colleges. 
After  further  declaring  that,  urged  a»  its  head  by 
a  sense  of  duty  to  restore  the  harmony  of  the 
Chun.h,  and  feeling  convinced  that  the  Society 
could  no  longer  subserve  the  uses  for  which  it 
was  created,  and  on  other  grounds  of  prudciice 
and  governmental  wisdom,  he  by  his  decree 
abolished  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  its  ottices,  houses, 
and  institutes.  .  .  .  The  other  religious  orders  at 
Rome  were  jealous  that  Jesuits  should  have  been 
the  confessors  of  Sovereigns  ut  Westminster, 
Madrid,  Vienna,  Versailles,  T,isbon,  and  Naples. 
The  influences  of  the  Dominicans,  the  Benedic- 
tines, and  the  Oratorians  were  accordingly  exer- 
cised for  their  suppression.  .  .  .  The  Papal  Bull 
'  Dominus  Redemptor  noster '  was  at  first  resisted 
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by  tlie  Jofluitfl,  nml  tliclrflcnprnl,  Lorenzo  Rlcci, 
WB8  wilt  to  lilt!  CiLstli!  of  St.  Angc'lo.  Hemiir- 
dine  Iten/.i,  a  fciniile  Pythoness,  having  preclictcd 
the  (loiitli  of  the  Pope,  two  Jcsuitji,  Coltriino  and 
Venissa,  wlio  were  suspected  of  liaving  instigated 
her  proplH'cics,  were  consigned  to  tiie  sanie 
prison.  All  that  follows  relating  to  the  fate  of 
Oanganelli  is  of  in<!ro  historic  interest;  his  end 
is  shrouded  in  mystery,  which  has  been  as  yet, 
and  is  likely  to  continue,  impenetrable.  Acconl- 
ing  to  th(!  revelations  of  Cardinal  de  Bernis, 
Oanganelli  was  himself  apprehensive  of  dying 
by  poi.son,  and  a  siiuster  rumour  respecting  a  cup 
of  chocolate  with  an  infusion  of  '  Aqmi  dc  To- 
fana,'  administered  by  a  pious  attendant,  was 
generally  prevalent  throughoiit  Europe;  but  the 
time  lias  long  since  pas.sed  for  an  inquest  over 
the  deathbed  of  Clement  XIV." — The  JeDuitu  and 
tfieir  Krpulnion  from  Germany  {hYiuer'a  Mag., 
May,  187a).— "All  that  follows  the  publication 
of  the  brief  —  the  death  of  Ganganelli,  the  fierce 
and  yet  iinexliausted  disputes  aliout  the  last  year 
of  his  life,  and  tlie  manner  of  his  deatli — are  to 
us  iiide8cril)ably  melanclioly  and  repulsive.  .  .  . 
We  have  conflicting  statements,  both  of  which 
cannot  be  true  —  churchman  against  churchman 
—  cardinal  against  cardinal  —  even,  it  siiould 
seem,  pope  against  pojjc.  On  the  one  side  there 
is  a  triumph,  liardly  disguised,  in  the  terrors,  in 
the  sufTerings,  in  the  madness,  which  afflicted 
the  later  days  of  Clement;  on  the  other,  the  pro- 
foundest  lionour,  the  deepest  commiseration,  for 
a  wise  and  holy  Pontiff,  who,  but  for  the  crime 
of  his  enemies,  might  liave  enjoyed  a  long  reign 
of  peace  and  respect  and  inward  satisfaction. 
Tlierc  a  protracted  agony  of  remonse  in  life  and 
anticipated  damnation  —  tiiat  damnation,  if  not 
distinctly  declared,  made  dubious  or  averted  only 
by  a  special  miracle :  —  here  an  apotheosis  —  a 
claim,  at  least,  to  canonization.  Tliere  the 
judgment  of  God  pronounced  in  language  which 
hardly  affects  regret;  here  more  than  insinua- 
tions, dark  charges  of  poison  against  persons  not 
named,  but  therefore  involving  in  the  ignominy 
of  possible  guilt  a  large  and  powerful  party. 
Throughout  the  history  of  the  Jesuits  it  Is  this 
which  strikes,  perplexes,  and  appals  the  dispas- 
sionate student.  The  intensity  with  which  they 
were  hated  surpasses  even  the  intensity  with 
which  they  hated.  Nor  is  this  depth  of  mutual 
animosity  among  those  or  towards  those  to  whom 
the  Jesuits  were  most  widely  opposed,  the  Prot- 
estants, and  the  adversaries  of  all  religion ;  but 
among  Iloman  Catholics  —  and  those  not  always 
Jansenists  or  even  Galileans  —  among  the  most 
ardent  assertors  of  the  papal  supremacy,  monas- 
tics of  other  orders,  parliaments,  statesmen, 
kings,  bishops,  cardinals.  Admiration  and  de- 
testation of  tlie  Jesuits  divide,  as  far  as  feeling 
is  concerned,  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  with  a 
schism  deeper  and  more  implacable  than  any 
which  arrays  Protestant  against  Protestant, 
Episcopacy  and  Independency,  Calvinism  and 
Arminianism,  Puseyism  and  Evangelicism.  The 
two  parties  counterwork  each  other,  write  against 
each  other  in  terms  of  equal  acrimony,  mis- 
understand each  other,  misrepresent  each  other, 
accuse  and  recriminate  upon  each  other,  with 
the  same  reckless  zeal,  in  the  same  unmeasured 
language—  each  inflexibly,  exclusively  identify- 
ing his  own  cause  with  that  of  true  religion,  and 
involving  its  adversaries  in  one  sweeping  and 
remorseless  condemnation.     To  us  the  question 


of  the  <lcatli  of  Clement  XIV.  is  purely  of  lii.t 
torical  interest.  It  is  singular  enough  that  Prot 
estant  writers  arc  cited  as  alone  doing  impartial 
justice  to  the  Jesuits  and  tlieirenc^mies:  the  Com 
piirgators  of  the  '  (Jomjiany  of  Jesus '  are  Frede- 
rick II.  and  the  Encyclopedists.  Outcast  fniin 
Uomaii  Catholic  Europe,  they  found  refuge  in 
Prussia,  and  in  the  (loniains  of  (.'atherine  II., 
from  whence  they  disputed  the  validity  and  dis- 
obeyed the  decrees  of  tlie  Pope." — Clement  XI Y'. 
and  the  Jenuitu  (Quarterly  Jiev.,  J^pt.,  1848). — 
"The  Jesuit  Order  remained  in  abeyance  for  a 
peri(«l  of  forty-twoyears,  until  Pius  VII.  on  his 
return  to  Home,  after  his  liberation  from  the 
captivity  he  endured  under  Napoleon  I.  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  issued  his  brief  of  August  7,  1814, 
'  solicitudo  omnium,'  by  which  lie  authorised  the 
surviving  members  of  the  Order  again  to  live 
according  to  the  rules  of  their  founder,  to  admit 
novices,  and  to  found  colleges.  With  singular 
fatuity  tlie  Papal  Edict  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Jesuits,  contradicting  its  own  title,  a.ssigns  on 
the  face  of  the  document  as  the  principal  reason 
for  its  being  issued  tlie  recommendation  contained 
in  the  gracious  despatch  of  August  11,  18(M),  re- 
ceived from  Paul,  the  then  reigning  Emperor  of 
the  Russias.  We  have  the  histories  of  all  nations 
concurring  that  Paul  was  notoriously  mad,  and 
within  six  months  from  the  date  of  that  gracious 
despatch  he  was  strangled  in  his  palace  by  tho 
members  of  his  own  Court,  as  the  only  pos-siblo 
means,  as  they  conceived,  of  rescuing  the  Em- 
pire from  his  insane  and  vicious  despotism.  In 
return  probably  for  the  successful  intercession  of 
Paul,  Tliadeus  Brzozowski,  a  Pole  by  birth  but 
a  Russian  subject,  was  elected  the  first  General 
of  the  restored  order.  We  find  a  striking  com- 
ment on  his  recommendation  in  tlie  Imperial 
Ukase  of  his  successor,  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
by  which,  in  June  1817,  he  banished  the  Jesuits 
from  all  his  dominions.  Spain,  the  scene  of  their 
former  ignominious  treatment,  was,  under  the 
degraded  rule  of  the  Ferdinandian  dynasty,  the 
first  country  to  which  they  were  recalled;  but 
they  were  soon  again  expelled  by  the  National 
Cortes.  Our  limits  here  confine  us  to  a  simple 
category  of  their  subsequent  expulsions  from 
Roman  Catholic  States:  from  France  in  1831, 
from  Saxony  in  the  same  year,  from  Portugal 
again  in  1834,  from  Spain  again  in  1835,  from 
France  again  in  1845,  from  the  whole  of  Switzer- 
land, including  the  Roman  Catholic  Cantons,  in 
1847,  and  in  1848  from  Bavaria  and  other  Ger- 
man States.  In  the  Revolution  of  1848,  they 
were  expelled  from  every  Italian  State,  even 
from  tlie  territories  of  the  Pope;  but  on  the 
counter  Revolution  they  returned,  to  be  again 
expelled  in  1859  from  Loinbardy,  Parma,  Modena 
and  the  Legations.  They  have  had  to  endun! 
even  a  more  recent  vicissitude,  for,  in  December 
1871,  a  measure  relating  to  the  vexed  (^uestitm, 
the  Union  of  Church  and  State,  received  the 
sanction  of  the  National  Council  (Bundesrath)  of 
Switzerland,  by  whicli  the  Jesuits  were  prohib- 
ited from  settling  in  the  country,  from  interfer- 
ing even  in  education,  or  from  founding  or 
re-establishing  colleges  throughout  the  Federal 
territories.  They  have  thus  within  a  recent 
period  received  sentence  of  banishment  froni 
almost  every  Roman  Catholic  Government,  but 
they  still  remain  in  Rome." — The  Jesuits  and 
their  Expulsioii  from  Germany  {Fraser's  May., 
May,  1873). 
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A.  D.  1847. — The  question  of  Expulsion  in 
Switzerlana. — The  Sonderbund  and  the  war 
of  religions.  Sen  H\viTZKUt..\Ni>:  A.  D.  IHOir 
IH4H. 

A.  D.  1880. — The  law  against  Jesuit  schools 
in  the  French  Republic.  Hie  Fuan«k:  A.  D. 
1M75-188U. 
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The  National  Names. —  There  have  been  two 

rrincipal  conjeetiireH  iiHto  tlie  origin  of  the  mime 
lebrews,  by  wliich  the  desf-endiintH  of  Abriiliiim 
were  origiuull^  known.  One  (ierives  the  mime 
from  IV  progenitor,  Eber;  the  other  finds  its  orighi 
ina  Scndtie  word  signifyiufj  "over,"  or  "crossed 
over."  In  the  latter  view,  the  mime  wiis  applied 
by  the  Canaanites  to  people  who  came  into  their 
country  from  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Ewald,  who 
rejects  this  latter  hypothesis,  says:  "  While  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  name  emanated  from 
strangers,  nothing  is  more  manifest  than  that  the 
nation  called  the  -oives  by  it  and  had  done  so 
as  long  as  mem  ry  could  reach;  indeed  this  is 
the  only  one  of  their  names  that  appears  to  have 
been  current  in  the  earliest  times.  The  history 
of  this  name  shows  that  it  must  have  been  most 
frequently  used  in  the  ancient  times,  before  that 
bmnch  of  the  Hebrews  which  took  the  name  of 
Israel  became  dominant,  but  that  after  the  time 
of  the  Kings  it  entirely  disappeared  from  ordi- 
nary speech,  and  was  only  revived  in  the  period 
immediately  before  (Mifist,  like  many  other 
names  of  the  primeval  times,  through  the  preva- 
lence of  a  learned  mode  of  regarding  anticjuity, 
when  it  came  afresh  into  esteem  through  the 
reverence  then  felt  for  Abraham." — H.  Ewald, 
Hint,  of  Inmel,  v.  1,  p.  284. —  After  the  return  of 
tiie  Israelites  from  the  Babylonian  captivity — 
the  returned  exiles  being  mostly  of  the  tribes  of 
Judali  and  Benjamin — "the  name  of  Judah  took 
the  predominant  place  in  the  national  titles.  As 
the  primitive  name  of  '  Hebrew  '  had  given  way 
to  the  historical  name  of  Isniel,  so  that  of  Israel 
now  gave  way  to  the  name  of  '  Judiean '  or 
'Jew,  so  full  of  praise  and  pride,  of  reproach 
and  scorn.  '  It  was  born,'  as  their  later  historian 
[.losephus]  truly  observes,  'on  the  day  when 
they  came  out  fron>  Babylon.'  " — A.  P.  Stanley, 
Lectn.  on  the  Hint,  of  the  Jcirish  Church,  v.  3,  p. 
101. 

The  early  Hebrew  history. — "Of  course,  in 
the  abstract,  it  is  possible  that  such  persons  as 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  should  have  existed. 
One  can  imagine  that  such  and  such  incidents  in 
the  accounts  regarding  them  really  took  place, 
and  were  handeil  down  by  tradition.  .  .  .  But 
our  present  investigation  does  not  concern  the 
(juestion  whether  there  existed  men  of  those 
names,  but  whether  the  progenitors  of  Ismel  and 
of  tlic  neighbouring  nations  who  are  represented 
in  Genesis  are  historical  personages.  It  is  this 
question  which  we  answer  in  the  negative, 
^lust  we  then  deny  all  historical  value  to  the 
narratives  of  the  patriarchs?  By  no  means. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  to  make  proper  use  of 
them.  They  teach  us  what  the  Israelites  thought 
as  to  their  atHnities  with  the  tribes  around  them, 
and  as  to  the  manner  of  their  own  settlement  in 
the  land  of  their  abode.  If  wc  strip  them  of 
their  genealogical  form,  and  at  the  same  time 


take  into  considenilion  the  influence  which 
Israel's  self-love  nnist  have  exercised  over  the 
rei)re8entalion  of  relationshi|)s  and  facts,  we 
have  an  historical  kernel  left.  .  .  .  The;  narra- 
tives in  Genesis,  viewed  and  us<'d  in  this  way, 
lead  us  to  tlie  following  conception  of  Israel's 
early  history.  Canaan  was  originally  inhabited 
by  a  number  of  tribes  —  of  Semitic  origin,  as  we 
shall  perceive  presently  —  whoapnlied  themsfdves 
to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  to  agriculture,  or  to  com- 
merce, according  to  the  natun;  of  the  districts  in 
which  they  were  established.  The  countries  which 
were  sidise(iuently  named  after  Edom,  Ammon, 
and  Moab,  also  had  their  aboriginal  itdiabitants, 
the  Horites,  the  Zamzummites,  and  the  Emites. 
Whilst  all  these  tribes  retained  possession  of  their 
dwelling-places,  and  the  inlmbitaiits  of  Canaan 
especially  had  reached  a  tolerably  high  stage  of 
civilization  and  development,  there  occurred  a 
Semitic  nngration,  which  issued  from  Arra- 
pachitis  (Arphacsad,  Ur  Ca.sdim).  and  moved  on 
m  a  south-westerly  direction.  Tlie  countries  to 
tlie  east  and  the  south  of  (!anaan  were  gradually 
occupied  by  these  intruders,  the  former  iniiabi- 
tants  being  either  expelled  or  subjugated;  Am- 
mon, Moab,  Ishnuiel,  and  Edom  became  the 
ruling  nations  in  those  districts.  In  Canaan  the 
situation  was  different.  The  tribes  which  —  at 
first  closely  connected  with  the  Edomites,  but. 
afterwards  separated  from  them  —  had  turned 
their  steps  towards  Canaan,  did  not  find  them- 
selves strong  enough  either  to  drive  out,  or 
to  exact  tribute  from,  the  original  inhabitants; 
they  continued  their  wandering  life  among  them, 
anci  lived  upon  the  whole  at  i)eace  with  them. 
But  a  real  settlement  was  still  their  aim.  When, 
therefore,  they  had  become  more  numerous  and 
powerful,  through  the  arrival  of  a  number  of 
kindred  settlers  from  Mesopotamia  —  represented 
in  tradition  l)y  the  army  with  which  Jacob  re- 
turns to  Canaan  —  they  resumed  their  march  in 
the  same  south-westerly  direction,  until  at  length 
they  took  possession  of  fixed  habitations  in  the 
land  of  Goshen,  on  the  borders  of  Egypt." — A. 
Kuenen,  The  IMif/ion  of  hnid,  ch.  2  {i\  1). — "hi 
the  oldest  extant  record  respecting  Aliraham, 
Gen.  xiv.,  ...  we  see  him  acting  as  a  i)ower- 
f  ul  domestic  prince,  among  many  similar  princes, 
who  like  liim  held  Canaan  in  possession;  not 
calling  himself  King,  like  Melchizedek,  the 
priest-king  of  Salem,  because  he  was  the  father 
and  protector  of  his  house,  living  with  his  family 
and  bondmen  in  the  open  country,  yet  equal  in 
power  to  the  petty  Canaanite  kings.  .  .  .  De- 
tached as  this  account  may  be,  it  is  at  least  evi- 
dent from  it  that  the  Canaanites  were  at  that 
time  highly  civilised,  since  they  had  a  priest- 
king  like  Melchizedek,  whom  Abraham  held  in 
honour,  but  that  they  were  even  then  so  weak- 
ened by  endless  divisions  and  by  the  emasculat- 
ing intlueuce  of  that  culture  itself,  as  either  to 
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pny  trllMitc  to  tlin  warlike  imlloiiB  of  the  iiortli 
<'iiHl  (lis  tlic  flvi- kiiiK«  of  tli<'  «ili<'H  of  the  Di'iiil 
Hi'ft  iiiul  (lone  for  twelve  jcnrs  before  I  hey  re- 
belled, ver.  4),  or  to  wek  for  some  vuliiiiit  de 
Btu'ndaiitH  of  the  northern  liindH  living  in  their 
midst,  who  in  return  for  eertain  coneessions  and 
Bervices  i)roniisi'd  th(  in  protection  nnd  defenee. 
.  .  .  This  idea  furnishes  the  only  tenable  his- 
torical view  of  the  inij/ration  of  Abraham  and 
ids  kindred.  They  did  not  concpier  the  land, 
nor  at  tlrst  hold  it  by  mere  force  of  arms,  like 
the  four  uorth-oastem  kinus  from  whose  hand 
Abraham  delivered  Lot,  Oen.  xiv.  They  ad- 
vaiKu-d  as  leaders  of  small  bands,  with  their  fen- 
cible  servantM  and  the  herds,  at  first  rather  sought 
or  even  invited  by  the  old  inliabitants  of  tiie 
hind,  as  good  warriors  and  serviceable  allies, 
tlian  forcing  themselves  upon  them.  Tlius  they 
took  uj)  their  abode  unti  obtained  possessions 
aniong  them,  but  were  always  wishing  to  mi- 
grate farther,  even  into  Egvpt Little    as 

we  are  able  to  prove  all  the  cletails  of  that  migra- 
tion from  the  north  towards  Egypt,  which  prob- 
ably continued  for  centuries,  it  may  with  great 
certainty  be  conceived  as  on  the  whole  similar  to 
the  gradinil  advance  of  many  other  northern 
nations;  as  of  tiie  Germans  towards  Rome,  and 
of  the  Turks  in  these  sumc  regions  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  .  .  .  We  now  understand  that  Abraham's 
name  can  designate  only  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  oldest  of  the  Hebrew  immigrutious. 
But  since  Abraham  had  so  early  attained  a  name 
glorious  among  the  Hebrews  advancing  towards 
the  south,  and  since  he  was  everything  cspeciallv 
U»  the  nation  of  Israel  which  arose  out  of  tins 
immigration,  and  to  their  nearest  kindred,  his 
name  came  to  be  the  grand  centre  and  rallving- 
point  of  all  the  memory  of  tho.se  times.' — H. 
Ewald,  Ilifit.  of  hrnel,  hk.  1,  »ect.  1,  C,  lit.  8. 

The  Children  of  Israel  in  Eeypt.— "  It  has 

been  very  generally  supposed  tliat  Abraham's 

visit  to  Egypt  took  place  under  the  reign  of  one 

/  of  the  kings  of  the  t  welfth  dynasty  [placed  by 

^  Brugsch  B.  C.  2466-2266],  but  which  king  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  made  out.  .  .  .  Some 
Biblical  critics  have  considered  that  Amenemha 
III.  was  king  of  Egypt  when  Abraham  came 
there,  and  others  that  Usertsen  I.  was  king,  and 
that  Amenemha  Avas  the  Pharaoh  of  the  time  of 
Joseph.  ...  It  is  gencnilly  accepted  now  that 
Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt  at  the  time  when  the 
Hyksos  were  in  power  [and  about  ITiW  B.  C.]; 
and  it  is  also  generally  accepted  that  the  Exodus 
took  place  after  the  death  of  l^imeses  II.  and 
under  the   reign  of   Merenptah,    or  Meneptah. 

i/'  Now  the  cliildren  of  Israel  were  in  captivity  in 
Egypt  for  400  or  430  years;  and  as  they  went  out 
of  Egypt  after  the  death  of  Barneses  II.,  it  was 
probably  some  time  about  the  year  13.50  B.  C. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Pharaoh  who  jierse- 
cuted  the  Israelites  so  shamefully  was  Bame- 
sesIL"  — E.  A.  W.  Budge,  The  Dwellers  on  the 
Nile,  eh.  4. — "It  is  stated  by  George  the  8yn- 
celhis,  a  writer  whose  extensive  learning  and  en- 
tire honesty  are  unquestionable,  that  the  syn- 
chronism of  Joseph  with  Apepi,  the  last  king  of 
the  only  known  Ilyksos  dynasty,  was  'acknowl- 
edged by  all.'  The  best  moilern  authorities 
accept  this  view,  if  not  as  clearly  established,  at 
apy  rate  as  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  and 
believe  that  it  was  Apepi  who  made  the  gifted 
Hebrew  his  prime  minister,  who  invited  his 
father  and  his  brethren  to  settle  in  Egypt  with 


their  households,  and  Assigned  to  them  the  land 
of  Goshen  for  their  nisitlence. "  —  O.  Bnwlinson, 
/lint,  of  AiK'ient  K;/,v/>t,  rh.  19  (r.  2). — "The  new 
I'huraoli,  'who  knew  not  Joseph,' who  adorned 
the  city  of  Batnses,  the  caj)itr.l  of  the  Tanitic 
nome,  and  the;  city  of  Pitliom,  the  capital  of 
what  was  afterwards  the  Sethroitic  nimie,  witli 
tem|)le-cities,  is  no  other,  can  be  no  other,  than 
Bamessu  II.  or  Hamcses  —  th(.>  Sesostris  of  the 
Greeks,  B.  C  IS.'iO,  of  whose  buildings  at  Zoan 
the  monuments  and  the  papyrus-rolTs  speak  in 
complete  agreement.  .  .  .  Bamessu  is  tlie 
Pharaoh  of  the  oppression,  and  the  father  of  that 
unnamed  princess,  wlio  found  tlie  child  Moses 
exposed  in  the  bulrushes  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
...  If  Hamses-Sesostris  .  .  .  must  be  regarded 
beyond  all  doubt  as  the  Pharaoh  imder  whom 
the  Jewish  legislator  Moses  first  saw  the  light, 
so  the  chronological  relations  —  having  regard  to 
the  great  age  of  the  two  contempon.ries,  Ili\m- 
ses  II.  and  ^lo.ses  —  demand  that  Mineptah  [his 
son]  should  in  all  probability  be  acknoA\ledgcd 
as  the, Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus."  —  H.  Brugsch- 
Bey,  7liHt.  o^'  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  ch.  14. — 
The  (piotations  given  above  represent  the  ortho- 
dox view  of  early  Jewish  history,  in  the  light  of 
modern  monumental  studies, — tlie  view,  that  is, 
which  accepts  tlie  Biblical  account  of  Abraham 
anil  his  seed  as  a  literal  family  record,  authen- 
tically widening  into  the  annals  of  a  nation.  The 
more  rationalizing  views  are  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing: "  There  can  be  no  <loubt  .  .  .  as  to  the 
SemitTc  character  of  tliese  Hyksos,  or  'Pastors,' 
who,  more  than  2,000  years  B.  ('.,  interrupted  in 
a  measure  the  current  of  Egyptian  civilisation, 
.  and  founded  at  Zoan  (Taiiis),  near  the  Isthmus, 
the  centre  of  a  powerful  Semitic  sUite.  These 
Hyksos  were  to  all  ai)pearaiices  Canaanites,  near 
relations  of  the  Hittitesof  Hebron.  Hebron  was 
ill  clo,sc  community  with  Zoan,  and  there  is  a  tra- 
dition, probably  based  upon  historical  data,  that 
the  two  cities  were  built  nearly  at  the  same  time. 
As  invariably  happens  when  barbarians  enter  in- 
to an  ancient  and  powerful  civilisation,  the 
Hyksos  soon  became  Egypt  anised.  .  .  .  The 
Hyksos  of  Zoan  could  not  fail  fo  exercise  a  great 
influence  upon  the  Hebrews  who  were  encamped 
around  Hebron,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  the  soutli- 
ern  districts  of  Palestine.  The  antipathy  which 
afterwards  existed  between  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Canaanites  was  not  as  yet  very  perceptible.  .  .  . 
There  are  the  best  of  reasons  for  believing  that  r 
the  immigration  of  the  Beni-Israel  took  i)lace  at  v' 
two  separate  times.  A  first  batch  of  Israelites 
seems  to  have  been  attracted  by  the  Hittites  of 
Egypt,  while  the  bulk  of  the  tribe  wivs  living 
upon  the  liest  of  terms  with  the  Hittites  of 
Hebron.  These  lirst  immigrants  found  favour 
with  the  Egyptianised  Hittites  of  Memphis  and 
Zoan ;  they  secured  very  good  positions,  hod 
children,  and  constituted  a  distinct  family  in 
Israel.  This  was  what  was  afterwards  called 
the  'clan  of  the  Josephcl,' or  the  Beni- Joseph. 
Finding  themselves  well  off  in  Lower  Egypt, 
they  sent  for  their  brethren,  who,  impelled  per- 
haps by  famine,  joined  them  there,  and  were  re- 
ceived also  favourably  by  the  Ilittite  dynasties. 
These  new-comers  never  went  to  Memphis.  They 
remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Zoan,  where  there  is 
a  land  of  Goshen,  which  was  allotted  to  them. 
.  .  .  The  whole  of  these  ancient  days,  concerning 
which  Israel  jwssisses  only  legencfs  and  contra- 
dictory traditions,  is  enveloped  in  doubt;   one 
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tliliiff,  however,  is  cortnln,  viz.,  timt  lurnol  cii- 
tcrcu  Egypt  luidfr  n  dviiusty  favoiimbli-  to  tho 
Hcmltt's,  aiitl  left  it  uiuftT  one  whicii  was  liostilc. 
Tlie  pifHoiic'i'  of  a  nomatl  tril)c  upon  tlic  cvtri'iiit' 
confliieH  of  Egypt  inu»t  liave  be<'n  a  matter  of 
very  Hiuiill  iinportaiico  for  tliiH  latter  country. 
Tlicrc  is  HO  ctTtuin  trace  of  It  in  tlic  Egyptian 
texts.  Tlie  Itingdoni  of  Zonn,  upon  tne  con- 
trary, left  a  (lc'('|)  impression  upon  tiie  Israelites. 
Zoaii  Ixcaine  for  tlieni  svnony.nous  witli  Egypt. 
Tlic  relations  between  Zoan  and  Hebron  were 
kept  up,  and  .  .  .  Hebron  was  proud  of  tlie 
sViii^lTo'ds"'.  wliieli  made  it  out  seven  years 
older  than  Zoan.  The  llrst-comers,  the  Joseph- 
ites,  always  assumed  an  air  of  superiority  over 
tlieir  l)rethren,  whose  position  they  had  been  iii- 
slrumeiitai  in  establishing.  .  .  .  Their  children, 
born  in  Egypt,  jiossibly  of  Egyptian  mothers, 
were  scarcely  Israelites.  An  agreement  was  come 
to,  liowever;  it  was  agreed  that  the  Josei)iiites 
«liould  ranlt  as  Israelites  with  the  rest.  They 
formed  two  distinct  tribes,  tho.sc  of  Epliraim  and 
Manasseh.  ...  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Joseph  (addition,  adjunc- 
tion, annexation)  may  have  ari.sen  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  first  emigrants  and  tlieir 
families,  having  become  strangers  to  tlieir  breth- 
ren, needed  some  sort  of  adjunction  to  become 
again  part  and  parcel  of  the  family  of  Israel." — 
E.  Henan,  Jlist.  of  the  People  of  Ismtl,  bk.  1,  ch. 
10  {v.  1). —  See,  also,  Eoyit:  The  Hyksos,  and 
About  B.  C.  1400-1200. 

The  Route  of  the  Exodus. — It  is  said  of  the 
oppftssed  Israelites  in  Egypt  that  "they  built 
for  Pharaoh  treasure  cities,  Pitliom  and  Uaain- 
ses."  (Exodus  i.  11.)  One  of  those  "  treasure 
cities,"  or  "store-cities,"  has  been  discovered,  in 
a  lieap  of  ruins,  at  a  place  which  the  Arabs  call 
"Tell  el  Maskliutah,"  and  it  was  supposed  at 
first  to  be  the  Uaamses  of  the  Biblical  record. 
But  explorations  made  in  1883  by  M.  Naville 
seem  to  have  proved  that  it  is  the  store-city  of 
Pitliom  which  lies  buried  in  the  mounds  at  Tell 
cl  Maf.khutah  and  that  Raamses  is  still  to  be 
found.  As  Ilaamses  or  Ramses  was  the  starting 
point  of  the  Exodus,  something  of  a  controveray 
concerning  the  route  of  the  latter  turns  upon  the 
question.  It  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Naville  that 
8uccoth,  where  the  Children  of  Israel  made  their 
first  halt,  was  the  district  in  which  Pitliom  is 
situated,  and  that  the  Land  of  Ooshen,  their 
dwelling-place  in  Egypt,  was  a  region  embrac- 
ing that  district.  The  site  of  Pitliom,  as  identi- 
fied by  Naville,  is  "on  the  south  side  of  the 
sweet  water  canal  which  runs  from  Cairo  to  Suez 
through  the  Wadi  Tumilflt,  about  12  miles  from 
Ismailiah."  The  excavations  made  have  brought 
to  light  a  great  number  of  chambers,  with  mas- 
sive walls  of  brick,  which  are  conjectured  to 
have  u<:en  granaries  and  storehouses,  for  the  pro- 
visioDing  of  caravans  and  armies  to  cross  the 
desert  to  Syria,  as  well  as  for  the  collecting  of 
tribute  and  for  the  warehousing  of  trade.  Hence 
the  name  of  store-city,  or  treasure -city.  Under 
the  Greeks  Pithom  changed  its  name  to  Hero- 
opolis,  and  a  new  city  called  ArsinoB  was  built 
near  it. — E.  Naville,  Tlie  Store- City  of  Pithom. — 
"I  submit  that  Goshen,  properly  speaking,  was 
the  land  whicli  afterwards  became  the  Arabian 
nome,  viz.,  the  country  round  Saft  el  Henneh 
east  of  the  canal  Abu-1-Munagge,  a  district  com- 
prising Belbeis  and  Abbaseh,  and  probably  ex- 
tending further  north  than  the  Wadi  Tumilat. 


The  capital  of  the  nome  was  Pa  font,  called  by 
the  (ireeks  Phacusa,  now  Haft  el  Ihaineh.  At 
the  time  when  the  Israelites  occupied  the  land, 
the  term  'Ooshen'  belonged  to  a  region  which 
as  yet  had  no  definite  boundaries,  and  which  ex- 
tended with  the  incrcasi'  of  the  people  over  the 
territory  tliey  inhalnted.  The  term  '  land  of 
Hunises'  applies  to  a  larger  area,  and  covers  that 
part  of  the  Delta  which  lies  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Tanitic  branch.  ...  As  for  the  city  of 
Uamses,  it  was  situate  in  the  Arabian  nom-. 
Probably  it  was  Phacusa." — The  same.  Shrine  of 
Sift  d  Utiiiuh  and  the  Lind  if  (Junheii. — The  Is- 
raelites leaving  Succoth,  a  region  which  we  now 
know  well,  the  neighlM)urli(iod  of  Tell-el  Mask- 
liutah, push  forwaril  tr)wards  the  desert,  skirting 
the  northern  shore  r)f  the  gulf,  and  thus  reach 
the  wilderness  of  Etiiani;  but  there,  because  of 
the  pursuit  of  Pharaoli,  the}'  have  to  change 
tlieir  course,  they  are  told  to  retrace  their  steps, 
so  as  to  put  the  sea  between  theiii  and  the  desert. 
.  .  .  'And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying: 
Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  turn 
aii<l  encamp  before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol 
and  the  sea,  over  against  Baalzephon;  before  it 
s'-ill  ye  encamp  by  the  sea.'.  .  .  The  questiou 
is  now.  Where  are  we  to  look  for  Migdol  and 
Pi  Ilahiroth'^  As  for  Migdol,  the  ancient  authors, 
and  particularly  the  Itinerary,  mention  a  Mig- 
dol, (jr  Magdolon,  which  was  twelve  Iloinau 
miles  distant  from  Pelusium.  It  is  not  possible 
to  admit  that  this  Is  the  same  Migdol  which  is 
spoken  of  in  Extnlus,  for  then  it  would  not  lie 
the  Red  Sea,  but  the  Mediterranean,  whic!i  the 
Israelites  would  have  before  them,  and  we  should 
thus  have  to  fall  in  with  MM.  Schleidcn  and 
Brugsch's  theory^  that  they  followed  the  narrow 
track  which  lies  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Serbonian  Bog.  However  ingenious  are  the 
arguments  on  which  this  system  is  based,  I  be- 
lieve it  must  now  be  dismissed  altogether,  be- 
cause we  know  the  site  of  the  station  of  Succoth. 
Is  it  possible  to  admit  that,  from  the  shore  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  the  Israelites  turned  to  the  nortli, 
and  marched  forty  miles  through  the  desert  in 
order  to  reach  the  Mediterranean?  The  journey 
would  have  lasted  several  days;  they  would 
have  been  obliged  to  pass  in  front  of  the  for- 
tresses of  the  north ;  they  would  have  fallen  into 
the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  which 
they  were  told  not  to  take;  and,  lastly,  the 
Egyptians,  Issuing  from  Tanls  and  the  northern 
cities,  would  have  easily  intercepted  them.  .  .  . 
All  these  reasons  induce  me  to  give  up  defini- 
tively the  idea  of  the  passage  by  the  north,  and 
to  return  to  the  old  theory  of  a  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  but  of  the  Red  Sea  as  Vr  was  at  that 
time,  extending  a  great  deal  farthi  r  northward, 
and  not  the  Red  Sea  of  to-day,  which  occupies  a 
very  different  position.  The  word  Migdol,  la 
Egyptian,  ...  is  a  common  name.  It  means  a 
fort,  a  tower.  It  Is  very  likely  that  In  a  fortified 
region  there  have  been  several  places  so  called, 
distinguished  from  each  other,  either  by  the 
name  of  the  king  who  built  them,  or  by  some 
local  circumstance;  just  as  there  are  in  Italy  a 
considerable  number  of  Torre.  I  should  there- 
fore, with  M.  Ebers,  place  Migdol  at  the  present 
station  of  the  Serapeum.  There  the  sea  was  not 
wide,  and  the  water  probably  very  shallow;  there 
also  the  phenomenon  which  took  place  on  such  a 
large  scale  when  the  Israelites  went  through 
must  have  been  well  known,  as  It  is  often  seen 
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now  in  otlicr  parts  of  Egypt.  As  at  tliis  point 
tlie  sea  was  liable  to  bo  driven  back  under  the 
influence  of  the  east  wind,  and  to  leave  a  dry 
way,  the  Pharaolis  were  obliged  to  have  there  a 
fort,  a  Migdol,  so  as  to  guard  that  part  of  the 
sea,  and  to  prevent  the  Asiatics  of  the  desert 
from  tising  this  temporary  gate  to  enter  Egypt, 
to  steal  cattle,  and  to  plunder  the  fertile  land 
which  was  rotmd  Pithom."  —  The  same,  'ffie 
Store- at  J/  of  IHthom  and  tlie  Route  of  the  Exodua 
{Ef/i/pt  Expl.  Puiul,  1885). — "  Modern  critics  pre- 
fer an  intelligent  interpretation,  according  to 
known  natural  laws,  of  the  words  of  Exod.  xiv. 
21,  22,  which  lay  stress  upon  the  'east  wind'  as 
the  direct  natural  agent  by  which  the  sea  bottom 
was  for  the  time  made  dry  land.  .  .  .  The  theory, 
which  dates  Trom  an  early  period,  that  the  pas- 
sage was  in  some  sense  tidal,  miraculously  aided 
by  the  agency  of  wind,  has  thus  come  to  be  very 
generally  adopted." — H.  S.  Palmer,  Sinai  {An- 
eicTit  Ilixt.  from  the  Monuments),  eh.  6. 

The  conquest  of  Canaan. — "The  first  essay 
[west  of  Jordan]  was  made  by  Judah  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Simeon  and  Levi,  but  was  far  from 
!)rosperoiis.  Simeon  and  Levi  were  annihilated ; 
ludah  also,  though  successful  in  mastering  the 
mountain  land  to  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  was 
BO  only  at  the  cost  of  severe  losses  which  were 
not  again  made  up  until  the  accession  of  the 
Kenite  families  of  the  south  (Caleb).  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  secession  of  these  tribes,  a  new 
division  of  the  nation  into  Israel  and  Judah  took 
the  place  of  that  which  liad  previously  subsisted 
between  the  families  o'  Leali  and  Ilachcl ;  under 
Israel  were  included  all  the  tribes  except  Simeon, 
Levi,  and  Judah,  which  three  are  no  longer  men- 
tioned in  Judg.  v.,  where  all  the  others  are  care- 
fully and  exhaustively  enumerated.  This  half- 
abortive  first  invasion  of  the  west  was  followed  by 
a  second,  which  was  stronger  and  attended  with 
much  better  results.  It  was  led  by  the  tribe  of 
Joseph,  to  which  the  others  attached  themselves, 
Reuben  and  Gad  only  remaining  behind  in  tlie 
oM  settlements.  The  district  to  the  north  of 
Judah,  inhabited  afterwards  by  Benjamin,  was 
the  first  to  be  attacked.  It  was  not  until  after 
several  towns  of  this  district  had  one  by  one 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  that  the 
Canaanites  set  about  a  unHed  resistance.  They 
were,  however,  decisively  repulsed  by  Joshua  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gibeon  [or  Beth-horon] ; 
and  by  this  victory  the  Israelites  became  masters 
of  the  whole  central  plateau  of  Palestine.  The 
fiist  camp,  at  Gilgal,  near  the  ford  of  Jordan, 
which  had  been  maintained  until  then,  was  now 
removed,  and  the  ark  of  Jehovah  brought  further 
inland  (perhaps  by  way  of  Bethel)  to  Shiloh, 
where  hcncoforwards  the  headquarters  were 
fixed,  in  a  position  which  seemed  as  if  it  had 
been  expressly  made  to  favour  attacks  upon  the 
fertile  tract  lying  beneath  it  on  the  nort').  The 
Bne  llachel  now  occupied  the  new  territory 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  acquired  — 
Benjamin,  in  immediate  contiguity  with  the 
frontier  of  Judah,  then  Ephraim,  stretching  to 
beyond  Shiloh,  and  lastly  Manasseh,  furthest  to 
the  north,  as  far  as  to  the  plain  of  Jezreel.  The 
centre  of  gravity,  so  to  sneak,  already  lay  in 
Epl-.raim,  to  which  belonged  J  ihuaand  the  ark. 
It  is  mentioned  as  the  last  achievement  of  Joshua 
that  at  tlie  waters  of  Merom  he  defeated  Jabin, 
king  of  Hazor,  and  the  allied  princes  of  Galilee, 
thereby  opening  up  the  north  for  Israclitish  set- 


tlers. .  .  .  Even  after  the  united  resistance  of 
the  Canaanites  had  licen  broken,  each  individual 
community  had  still  enough  to  do  before  it  could 
take  firm  hold  of  the  spot  which  it  had  searched 
out  for  itsell  or  to  which  it  had  been  assigned 
The  business  of  effecting  pennanent  settlenunt 
was  just  a  continuation  of  the  former  struggle, 
only  on  a  diminished  scale ;  every  tribe  and  every 
family  now  fought  for  its  own  liand  after  the 
preliminary  work  had  been  accomplished  by  a 
united  effort.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  conquest 
was  at  first  but  an  incomplete  one.  The  plain 
which  fringed  the  coast  was  hardly  touched ;  so 
also  the  valley  of  Jezreel  with  its  girdle  of  forti- 
fied cities  stretching  from  Acco  to  Bethshean. 
All  that  was  subdued  in  the  strict  sense  of  that 
word  was  the  mountainous  land,  particularly  the 
southern  hill-country  of  'Mount  Ephraim';  yet 
even  here  the  Canaanites  retained  possession  of 
not  a  few  cities,  such  as  Jebus,  Shechem,  Thebez. 
It  was  only  after  the  lap.  v^  of  centuries  that  all 
the  lacunae  were  filled  up,  and  the  Canaanite  en- 
claves made  tributary.  The  Israelites  had  the 
extraordinarily  disintegrated  state  of  the  enemy 
to  thank  for  the  ease  with  which  they  had 
achieved  success." — J.  Wellhausen,  Sketch  of  the 
Hist,  of  Israel  and  Judah,  ch.  2. — "Remnants  of 
the  Canaanites  remained  everj'where  among  and 
between  the  Is"aelites.  Beside  the  Benjamit«s 
the  Jebusites  (a  tribe  "f  the  Amorites)  maintained 
themselves,  and  at  Giueon,  Kirjath-jearim,  Cl'e- 
phiitih,  and  Becroth  were  the  Hivites,  who 
had  made  peace  with  the  Israelites.  Iiwthe 
land  of  Epliraim,  the  Canaanites  held  Their 
gn/und  at  Geser  and  Bethel,  until  the  latter —  it 
was  an  important  city  —  was  stormed  by  the 
Ephrainiites.  Among  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  the 
C'anaanites  were  settled  at  Beth  Shean,  Dan, 
Taanach,  Jibleam,  Megiddo  and  their  districts, 
and  in  the  northern  tribes  the  Canaanites  were 
still  more  numerous.  It  was  not  till  long  after 
the  immigration  of  the  Hebrews  that  they  were 
made  in  part  tributary.  The  land  of  the  Israel-  / 
ites  beyond  the  Jordan,  where  the  tribe  of  Ma-  ^ 
nasseh  possessed  the  north,  Gad  the  centre,  and 
Reuben  the  south  as  far  as  the  Anion,  was  ex- 

Soscd  to  the  attacks  of  the  Ammonites  and 
loabites,  and  the  migratory  tribes  of  the  Syrian 
desert,  and  must  have  had  the  greater  attraction 
for  them,  as  better  pastures  were  to  be  found  in 
the  heights  of  Gilead,  and  the  valleys  there  were 
more  fruitful.  To  the  west  only  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  reached  the  sea,  and  became  master  of 
a  harbourless  strip  of  coast.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  coast  and  all  the  harbours  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  powerful  cities  of  the  Philis- 
tines and  the  Phenicians.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  conquer  these,  although  border-conflicts  took 
place  between  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Dan,  and 
Ashcr,  and  Philistines  and  Sidonians.  Such  an 
attempt  could  only  have  been  made  if  the  Israel- 
ites had  remained  united,  and  even  then  the 
powers  of  the  Israelites  would  hardly  have  suf- 
:  ''d  to  overthrow  the  walls  of  Gaza,  Ascalon, 
auu  Ashdod,  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Byblus.  Yet 
the  invasion  of  the  Israelites  was  not  without  re- 
sults for  the  cities  of  the  coast:  it  forced  a  large 
part  of  the  population  to  assemble  in  them,  and 
we  shall  see  .  .  .  how  rapid  and  powerful  is  the 
growth  of  the  strength  and  importance  of  Tyre  in 
the  time  immediately  following  the  incursion  of 
the  Israelites,  i.  e. ,  immediately  after  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.     As  the  population  and  in 
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consequence  the  power  of  the  cities  on  the  const 
increiised,  owing  to  the  collection  of  the  ancient 
])opulati()n  on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  those  cities 
hecame  all  the  more  dangerous  neighbours  for  tiie 
Israelites.  It  was  a  misfortune  for  the  new  ter- 
ritory which  the  Israelites  had  won  by  tlie  sword 
that  it  was  without  the  protection  of  natural 
boundaries  on  the  north  and  east,  that  the  cities 
of  the  Philistines  and  Phenicians  barreil  it  towards 
the  sea,  and  in  the  interior  remnants  of  tlie 
Canaauites  stiF  maintained  their  place.  Yet  it 
was  a  far  more  serious  danger  for  tlie  immigrants 
that  they  were  without  unity,  connection,  or 
guidance,  for  they  had  already  given  up  these 
before  the  conflict  was  ended.  Undoubtedly  a 
vigorous  leadership  in  the  war  of  conquest 
against  the  Canaanites  might  have  established  a 
military  monarchy  which  would  have  provided 
better  for  the  maintenance  of  the  borders  and  the 
security  of  the  land  than  was  done  in  its  absence. 
But  the  isolated  defence  made  by  the  Canaanites 
permitted  the  attacking  party  also  to  isolate 
themselves.  The  new  masters  of  the  land  lived, 
like  the  Canaanites  before  and  among  them,  in 
separate  cantons;  the  mountain  land  which  they 
possessed  was  much  broken  up,  and  without  any 
natural  centre,  and  though  there  were  dangerous 
neighbours,  there  was  no  single  concentrated  ag- 
gressive power  in  the  neighbourhood,  now  that 
Egypt  remained  in  her  borders.  The  cities  of 
the  Philistines  formed  a  federation  merely, 
though  a  federation  far  more  strongly  organised 
than  the  tribes  of  the  Israelites.  Under  these 
circumstJinces  political  imity  was  not  an  iinnie- 
diately  pressing  question  among  the  Israelites." 
—  M.  Duncker,  Jlist.  of  Antiquity,  Ik.  2,  ch.  11 

('•.  1). 

Also  in:  II.  Ewuld,  Iltst.  of  Israel,  bk.  2,  met. 

2,  C. 

Israel  under  the  Judgfes. — The  wars  of  the 
Period. —  Conquest  of  Gilead  and  Bashan.  - 
Founding  of  the  kingdom. — "  The  olHce  which 
gives  its  name  to  Jie  period  [between  the  death 
of  Joshua  and  the  rise  of  Samuel]  well  describes 
it.  It  was  occasional,  irregular,  uncertain,  yet 
grarlually  tending  to  fixedness  and  perpetuity. 
Its  title  is  itself  expressive.  The  Ruler  was  not 
regal,  but  he  was  more  than  the  mere  head  of  a 
tribe,  or  the  mere  judge  of  special  cases.  We 
have  t(,  seek  for  tlie  origin  of  the  name,  not 
amongst  the  Sheykhs  of  the  Arabian  desert,  but 
amongst  the  civilised  settlements  of  Ph<i'ni- 
cia.  'Shophet,'  'Shophetim,'  the  Hebrew  word 
which  we  translate  'Judge,' is  the  same  as  we 
find  in  the  'Suffes,'  'Suffetes,'  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian rulers  at  the  time  of  the  Punic  wars.  As 
afterwards  the  office  of  '  king '  was  taken  from 
the  nations  round  about,  so  now,  if  not  the  office, 
at  least  the  name  of  '  judge '  or  '  slionhet '  seems  to 
have beendrawn  from  the  Canaanitish  cities,  with 
which  for  the  first  time  Israel  came  into  contact. 
.  .  .  Finally  the  two  offices  which,  in  the  earlier 
years  of  this  period,  had  remained  distinct  —  the 
Iligh  Priest  and  the  Judge  —  were  united  in  the 
person  of  Eli. " —  Dean  Stanley,  Tjeot's  on  the  Ilixt. 
of  the  Jewinh  Church,  lect.  13. — "The  first  war 
mentioned  in  the  days  of  the  Judges  is  with  the 
Syrians,  at  a  time  when  the  Israelites,  or  a  north- 
ern portion  of  them,  were  held  in  servitude  for 
eight  years  by  a  king  whose  name,  Cushan-rish- 
atliaim,  which  may  be  translated  the  '  Most 
Wicked  Negress,'  seems  to  place  him  in  the 
region  of  imaginary  tradition  rather  than  oi  his- 


tory. .  .  .  The  next  war  mentioned  was  an  in- 
vasion by  the  Moabitcs,  who,  being  joined  with 
u  body  of  Ammonites  and  Amalakites,  harassed 
the  Israelites  of  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Gilgal 
and  Jericho.  .  .  .  After  a  servitude  of  18 
years  under  the  Moabitcs,  Ehud,  a  Benjamite, 
found  an  opportunity  of  .stabbing  Eglon,  the 
king  of  Moab;  and  shortly  afterwards  tlie  Benja- 
mites  were  relieved  by  a  body  of  their  neighbours 
from  the  hill  country  of  Ephniim.  The  Israelites 
then  defeated  the  Aloabites,  and  seized  the  fords 
of  the  Jordan  to  stop  tlieir  retreat,  and  slew 
them  all  to  a  man.  While  this  war  was  going 
on  on  one  side  of  the  land,  the  Philistines  from 
the  south  were  hara.ssing  those  of  the  Israelites 
who  were  nearest  to  their  country.  .  .  .  The  his- 
tory then  carries  us  back  to  the  northern  Israel- 
ites, and  we  hear  of  their  struggle  with  the 
Canaaniti-'s  of  that  part  of  the  country  which 
was  afterwards  called  Galilee.  These  people 
were  under  a  king  named  Jabin,  who  had  900 
chariots  of  iron,  and  they  cruelly  oppressed  the 
men  of  Naphtjili  and  Zebulun,  who  were  at  that 
time  the  most  northerly  of  the  Israelites.  After 
a  suffering  of  20  years,  the  two  tribes  of  Zebu- 
lun and  "Naphtali,  under  the  leadership  of 
Barak,  rallied  against  their  oppressors,  and 
called  to  their  help  their  stronger  neighbours, 
the  men  of  Epliraim.  The  tribe  of  Ephraim  was 
the  most  settled  portion  of  the  Israelites,  and 
they  had  adopted  some  form  of  government, 
wliile  the  other  tribes  were  stragglers  scattered 
over  the  land,  every  man  doing  what  was  right 
in  his  own  eyes.  The  Epliraimites  were  at  that 
time  governed,  or,  in  their  own  language,  judged, 
bj'  a  brave  woman  of  the  name  of  Deborah,  who 
led  her  followers,  together  with  some  of  the 
Benjamites,  to  the  assistance  of  Barak,  the 
leader  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali;  and,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Tal)i>r,  near  the  brook  Kishon,  their 
united  forces  defeated  Sisera,  the  general  of  the 
Canaanites.  Sisera  fled,  and  was  murdered  by 
Jael,  a  woman  in  whose  tent  \ut  had  sought  for 
refuge.  .  .  .  The  next  war  that  wo  are  told  of  is 
an  invasion  by  the  Midiauites  and  Amalakites 
and  Children  of  the  East.  They  crossed  the 
Jordan  to  attack  the  men  of  JIanasseh,  who 
were  at  the  same  time  struggling  with  the  Anio- 
rites,  the  natives  who  dwelt  aniong.st  them. 
Gideon,  the  leader  of  jNIanasseh,  called  together 
the  fighting  men  of  his  own  tribe,  together  with 
those  of  Asher,  Zebulun,  and  Naphtali.  The 
men  of  Gilead,  who  had  come  over  to  help  him, 
seem  to  have  deserted  him.  Gideon,  however, 
routed  his  enemies,  and  then  he  summoned  the 
Ephraimites  to  guard  the  fonls  of  the  Jordan, 
and  to  cut  off  the  fugitives.  .  .  .  This  victory  of 
Gideon,  or  Jerubbaal,  as  he  was  also  named, 
marked  him  out  as  a  man  fit  to  be  the  ruler  of 
Lsrael,  and  to  save  them  from  the  troubles  that 
arose  from  the  want  of  a  single  head  to  lead 
them  against  the  enemies  tliat  surrounded 
them  and  dwelt  among  them.  Accordingly,  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  chief  of  all  the  nortli- 
ern  Isnvclites.  Gideon  had  dwelt  at  Oplirah, 
in  the  land  of  Manisseh;  but  his  son  Abinie- 
lech,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  high  post, 
was  born  in  Shechem,  in  the  land  of  Ephraim, 
and  had  thus  gained  the  friendship  of  some  of 
that  tribe.  Abimelech  put  to  death  all  but  one 
of  his  brethren,  the  other  sons  of  Gideon,  and 
got  himself  made  king  at  Shechem ;  and  he  was 
the  first  who  bore  that  title  among  the  Israelitea 
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But  his  thus  violently  seizing  upor  the  pt, 
was  the  cuuse  o^  a  long  civil  war  between  Eph- 
raim  and  Manasseh,  which  ended  in  the  death  of 
the  usurper  Abimelcch,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
chieftainship  to  another  tribe.  Tola,  a  man  of 
Issachar,  was  then  made  Judge,  or  ruler  of  the 
northern  tribes.  .  .  .  After  Tola,  says  the  his- 
torian, Jair  of  Gilead  judged  Israel.  .  .  .  Jair 
and  his  successors  may  hav^-  "■  .led  in  the  east  at 
the  same  time  that  Deborah  and  Gideon  and 
their  successors  were  ruling  or  struggling  against 
tiieir  oppressors  in  the  west.  Jephthaof  Gilead 
is  the  nc.\t  great  captain  mentioned.  .  .  .  The 
Anunouites,  who  dwelt  in  the  more  desert  coun- 
try to  the  >ast  of  Gilead,  had  made  a  serious 
incursion  on  the  Israelites  on  both  sides  of  tiie 
Jordan ;  and  the  men  of  Gilead,  in  their  distress, 
sent  for  Jephtha,  who  was  then  living  at  Tob,  in 
Syria,  whither  he  hud  tied  from  a  quarrel  with 
his  brethren.  ...  It  seems  that  the  Ammonites 
invaded  Gilead  on  the  plea  that  they  had  pos- 
sessed that  land  before  the  Israelites  arrived  there, 
to  which  Jephtha  answered  that  the  Israelites  had 
dispossessed  the  Amorites  under  Sihon,  king  of 
lleshbon,  and  that  the  Ammonites  had  not  dwelt 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  In  stating  the  argu- 
ment, the  historian  gives  a  history  of  their  ar- 
rival on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  On  coming 
out  of  Iiower  Egypt,  they  crossed  the  desert  to 
the  lied  Sea,  and  then  came  to  Kadesh.  From 
thence  they  asked  leave  of  the  Edomites  and 
Moabites  to  pass  through  their  territory;  but, 
being  refused,  they  went  round  Moab  till  they 
came  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Arnon, 
an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Jordan  There  they 
were  attacked  by  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites; 
and  on  defeating"  him  they  seized  his  territory, 
which  lay  between  the  Arnon  and  the  Jabbok. 
There  the  Israelites  had  dwelt  quietly  for  300 
years,  without  fighting  against  either  the  Moab- 
ites  or  the  Ammonites,  who  were  both  too  strong 
to  be  attacked.  This  is  a  most  interesting  narra- 
tive, both  for  what  it  tells  and  for  what  it  omits, 
as  compared  with  the  longer  narrative  la  the 
Pentateuch.  ...  It  omits  all  mention  of  the 
delivery  of  the  Law,  or  of  the  Ark,  or  of  any 
supernatural  events  as  having  happened  on  the 
march,  and  of  the  fighting  with  Og,  king  of 
Bashan.  Og,  or  Gog,  as  it  is  spelled  by  other 
writers,  was  the  name  of  the  monarch  whose- 
imaginary  castles,  seen  upon  the  mountains  in 
the  distance,  the  traveller  thought  it  not  wise  to 
approach.     They  were  at  the  limits  of  all  geo- 

f;rnphical  knowledge.  At  this  early  time  this 
abulous  king  held  Mount  Bashan;  in  Ezekiel's 
time  he  had  retreated  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea ;  and  ten  centuries  later  the  Arabic  travellers 
were  stopped  by  him  at  the  foot  of  the  Altai 
Mountains,  in  Central  Asia.  His  withdrawing 
before  the  advance  of  geographical  explorers 
proves  his  unreal  character.  He  is  not  men- 
tioned in  this  earlier  account  of  the  Israelites 
settling  in  the  land  of  the  Amorites;  it  is  only 
in  the  more  motlcrn  narrative  in  the  Book  of 
Numbers  that  he  is  attacked  and  defeated  in  bat- 
tle, and  only  in  the  yet  more  modern  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  that  we  learn  about  his  irf«a  bed- 
stead of  nine  cubits  in  length."— 8.  Sharpe, 
Iligt.  of  the  Hebrew  Nation,  pp.  4-9.  —  "  At  the 
close  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  the  greater 
part  of  the  Israelites  had  quite  lost  their  pastoral 
habits.  They  were  an  agricultural  people  living 
iu  cities  and  villages,  and  their  oldest  civil  laws 


are  framed  for  this  kind  of  life.  All  the  new  arts 
which  this  complete  change  of  habit  implies  they 
must  have  derived  from  the  Canaanites,  and  as 
they  learned  the  ways  of  agricultural  life  they 
could  hardly  fail  to  acquire  man}'  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  their  teachers.  To  make  the  trans- 
formation complete  only  one  thing  was  lacking 
—  that  Israel  should  also  accept  the  religion  of 
the  aborigines.  The  history  and  the  prophets 
alike  testify  that  to  a  great  extent  they  actually 
did  this.  Canaanite  sanctuaries  became  Hebrew 
holy  places,  and  the  vilenessof  Canaanite  nature- 
worship  polluted  the  Hebrew  festivals.  For  a 
time  it  seemed  that  Jehovah,  the  ancestral  God 
of  Israel,  who  brought  thoir  fathers  up  out  of 
the  house  of  bondage  and  gave  them  their 
goodly  laud,  would  be  iorgotten  or  transformed 
into  a  Canaanite  Baal.  If  this  change  had  been 
completed  Israel  would  have  left  no  name  in  the 
world's  history;  but  Providence  had  other  things 
in  store  for  the  people  of  Jehovah.  Henceforth 
the  real  significance  of  Israel's  fortunes  lies  in 
the  preservation  and  development  of  the  national 
faith,  and  the  history  of  the  tribes  of  Jacob  is 
rightly  set  forth  in  the  Bible  as  the  history  of 
that  divine  discipline  by  which  Jehovah  main- 
tained a  people  for  Himself  amidst  the  seduc- 
tions of  Canaanite  worship  and  the  ever- new 
backslidin  j;s  of  Israel.  ...  In  the  end  Jehovah 
was  still  the  God  of  Israel,  and  had  become  the 
God  of  Lsrael's  land.  Canaan  was  His  heritage, 
not  the  heritage  of  the  Baalim,  and  the  Canaanite 
worship  appears  henc  ^rth,  not  as  a  direct  rival 
to  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  but  as  a  disturbing 
element  corrupting  the  national  faith,  while 
unable  to  supplant  it  altogether.  This,  of 
course,  in  virtue  of  the  close  connection  between 
religion  and  national  feeling,  means  that  Israel 
had  now  risen  above  the  danger  of  absorption  in 
the  Canaanites,  and  felt  itself  to  be  a  nation  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  We  learn  from  the 
books  of  Samuel  how  this  great  advance  was 
ultimately  and  permanently  secured.  The  ear- 
lier wars  recorded  in  the  book  of  Judges  had 
brought  about  no  complete  or  lasting  unity 
among  the  Hebrew  tribes.  But  at  length  a  new 
enemy  arose,  more  formidable  than  any  whom 
they  had  previously  encountered.  The  Philis- 
tines from  Caphtor,  who,  like  the  Israelites,  had 
entered  Canaan  as  emigrants,  but  coming  most 
probably  by  sea  had  displaced  the  aboriginal 
Avvim  in  the  rich  coastlands  beneath  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah  (Deut.  ii.  33;  Amos  ix.  7), 
pressed  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  broke 
the  old  strength  of  Ephraim  in  the  battle  of 
Ebenezer.  This  victory  cut  the  Hebrew  settle- 
ments in  two,  and  threatened  the  independence 
of  all  the  tribes.  The  common  danger  drew 
Isruel  together."  —  W.  Robertson  Smith,  The 
Prophets  of  Israel,  lect.  1. 

The  Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah. — "No 
one  appeared  again  in  the  oharactcr  at  once  of 
judge  and  warrior,  to  protect  the  people  by  force 
of  arms.  It  was  the  Levite  Samuel,  a  prophet 
dedicated  to  God  even  before  his  birth,  who  re- 
called them  to  the  consciousness  of  religious  feel- 
ing. He  succeeded  in  removing  the  emblems  of 
Baal  and  Astarte  from  the  heights,  and  in  paving 
the  way  for  renewed  faith  in  Jehovah.  ...  It 
was  the  feeling  of  the  people  that  they  could 
only  carry  on  the  war  upon  the  system  employed 
by  all  their  neighbors.  They  demanded  a  king  — 
u  request  very  intelligible  under  existing  circum- 
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Stances,  but  one  which  nevertheless  involved  a 
wide  ai '!  significant  departure  fVoni  the  inijxilses 
which  had  hitlierto  moved  the  Jewish  community 
and  the  forms  in  wliich  it  had  shaped  itself.  .  .  . 
The  Israelites  demanded  a  king,  not  only  to  go 
before  them  and  tight  their  battles,  but  also  to 
judge  them.  They  no  longer  looked  for  their 
preservation  to  the  occasional  efforts  of  the  pro- 
phetic order  and  the  ephemeral  existence  of 
heroic  leaders.  .  .  .  The  argument  by  which 
Samuel,  as  the  narrative  records,  seeks  to  deter 
the  people  from  their  purpose,  is  that  the  king 
will  encroach  upon  the  freedom  of  private  life 
which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  employing 
their  sons  and  daughters  in  his  service,  whether 
in  the  palace  or  in  war,  exacting  tithes,  taking 
the  best  part  of  the  land  for  himself,  and  regard- 
ing all  as  his  bondsmen.  In  this  freedom  of 
tribal  and  family  life  lay  the  essence  of  the 
Mosaic  constitution.  But  the  danger  that  all 
may  be  lost  is  so  pressing  that  the  people  insist 
upon  their  own  will  in  opposition  to  the  prophet. 
Nevertheless,  without  the  prophet  nothing  can 
be  done,  and  it  is  he  who  selects  from  the  youth 
of  the  country  the  man  who  is  to  enjoy  the  new 
dignity  in  Israel.  ...  At  first  the  proceeding 
had  but  a  doubtful  result.  Many  despised  a 
young  man  sprung  from  the  smallest  family  of 
the  smallest  tribe  of  Israel,  as  one  who  could 
give  them  no  real  assistance.  In  order  to  make 
effective  the  conception  of  the  kingly  oflice  thus 
assigned  to  him,  it  was  neces.sary  in  the  first 
place  that  he  should  gain  for  himself  a  personal 
reputation.  \  king  of  the  Ammonites,  a  tribe  in 
affinity  to  Israel,  laid  siege  to  Jabesh  in  Gilead, 
and  burdened  the  proffered  surrender  of  the  place 
with  the  condition  that  he  should  put  out  the 
right  eyes  of  the  inhabitants.  .  .  .  Saul,  the  son 
of  Kish,  a  Benjamite,  designated  by  the  prophet 
as  king,  but  not  as  yet  recognized  as  such,  was 
engaged,  as  Gideon  before  him,  in  his  rustic 
labors,  when  he  learned  the  situation  through  the 
lamentations  of  the  people.  .  .  .  Seized  with  the 
idea  of  his  mission,  Saul  cuts  in  pieces  a  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  sends  the  portions  to  the  twelve  tribes 
with  the  threat,  '  Whosoever  cometh  not  forth 
after  Saul  and  after  Samuel,  so  shall  it  be  done 
unto  his  oxen.'.  .  .  Thus  urged,  .  .  .  Israel 
combines  like  one  man;  Jabesh  is  rescued  and 
Saul  acknowledged  as  king.  .  .  .  With  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  king,  however,  and  the  progress 
of  his  good-fortune,  a  new  and  disturbing  ele- 
ment appears.  A  contest  breaks  out  between 
him  and  the  prophet,  in  which  we  recognize  not 
so  much  opposition  as  jealousy  between  the  two 
powers.  ...  On  the  one  side  was  the  indepen- 
dent power  of  monarchy,  which  looks  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  moment,  on  the  other  the 
prophet's  tenacious  and  unreserved  adherence  to 
traclition.  .  .  .  The  relations  between  the  tribes 
have  also  some  bearing  on  the  question.  Hitherto 
Ephraim  had  led  the  van,  and  jealously  insisted 
on  its  prerogative.  Saul  was  of  Benjamin,  a 
tribe  nearly  related  to  Ephraim  by  descent.  lie 
had  made  the  men  of  his  own  tribe  captains,  and 
had  given  them  vineyards.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  jirophet  chose  Saul's  successor  from  the  tril)e 
of  Judah.  This  successor  was  David,  the  son  of 
Jesse.  ...  In  the  opposition  which  now  begins 
we  have  on  the  one  side  the  prophet  and  his 
anointed,  who  aim  at  maintaining  the  religious 
authority  in  all  its  as|)ect8,  on  the  other  the 
champion  and  deliverer  of  the  nation,  who,  aban- 


doned by  the  faithful,  turns  f<  aid  to  the  powers 
of  darkness  and  seeks  know  dge  of  the  future 
through  witchcraft.  Saul  is  the  first  tragic  per- 
sonage in  the  history  of  the  world.  David  took 
refuge  with  the  Philistines.  Among  them  he 
lived  as  an  independent  military  chieftain,  and 
was  joined  not  only  by  opponents  of  the  king, 
but  by  others,  ready  for  any  service,  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  original,  '  men  armed  with  bows, 
who  could  use  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left 
in  hurling  stones  and  shooting  arrows  out  of  a 
bow.'.  .  .  In  any  serious  war  against  the  Israel- 
ites, such  as  actually  broke  out,  the  Sarim  of 
the  Philistines  would  not  have  tolerated  him 
nmongst  them.  David  preferred  to  engage  in  a 
second  attack  upon  the  Amalekites,  the  conunon 
enemy  of  Philistines  and  Jews.  At  this  juncture 
Israel  was  defeated  by  the  Philistines.  The 
king's  sons  were  slain ;  Saul,  in  danger  of  falling 
into  the  enemy's  hands,  slew  himself.  Mean- 
while David  with  his  freebooters  had  defeated 
the  Amalekites,  and  torn  from  their  grasp  the 
spoil  they  had  accumulated,  which  was  now  dis- 
tributed in  Judah.  Soon  after,  the  death  of  Saul 
is  announced.  .  .  .  David,  conscious  of  being 
the  rightful  successor  of  Saul  —  for  on  him  too, 
long  ere  this,  the  unction  had  been  bestowed  — 
betook  himself  to  Hebron,  the  scat  of  the  ancient 
Canaanitish  kings,  which  had  subsequently  been 
given  up  to  the  priests  and  made  one  of  the  citic 
of  refuge.  It  was  in  the  province  of  Judah; 
and  there,  the  tribe  of  Judah  assisi.ing  at  the 
ceremony,  David  was  once  more  anointed.  This 
tribe  alone,  however,  acknowledged  him;  the 
others,  especially  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  at- 
tached themselves  to  Ishbosheth,  the  surviving 
son  of  Saul.  .  .  .  The  first  passage  of  arms  be- 
tween the  two  hosts  took  place  between  twelve 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  and  twelve  of  David's 
men-at-arms.  It  led,  however,  *o  no  result;  it 
was  a  mutual  slaughter,  so  complete  as  to  leave 
no  survivor.  But  in  the  more  serious  struggle 
which  succeeded  this  the  troops  of  David,  trained 
as  they  were  in  warlike  undertaking.,  of  great 
daring  as  well  as  variety,  won  the  victory  over 
Ishbosheth;  and  as  the  unanointed  king  could 
not  rely  upon  the  complete  obedience  of  his  com- 
mander-in-chief, who  considered  himself  as  im- 
portant as  his  master,  David,  step  by  step,  won 
the  upper  hand.  .  .  .  The  Benjamites  had  been 
the  heart  and  soul  of  the  opposition  which  David 
experiencecf:  Nevertheless,  the  first  action  which 
he  undertook  as  acknowledged  king  of  all  the 
tribes  redounded  specially  to  their  advantage, 
wliilst  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  task  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  the  whole  Israelitish  com- 
monwealth. Although  Joshua  had  conquered 
the  Amorites,  one  of  their  strongholds,  Jebus, 
still  remained  unsubdued,  and  the  Benjamites 
had  exerted  all  their  strength  against  it  in  vain. 
It  was  to  this  point  that  David  next  directed  his 
victorious  arms.  Having  conquered  the  place, 
he  transferred  the  seat  of  his  ^kingdom  thither 
without  delay  [see  Jeru8.\lkm].  This  seat  is 
Jerusalem ;  the  word  Zion  has  the  same  meaning 
as  Jebus." — L.  von  lianke,  Uniwrml  lIi»tovy : 
The  Oldeiit  HiHtoriail  Groupn  of  Natioim,  ch.  3. — 
"  After  Saul's  deatli  it  was  at  first  only  in  Judah, 
where  David  maintained  his  go>  eminent,  that  a 
new  Kingdom  of  Israel  could  be  established  at 
all,  so  disastrous  were  the  consequences  of  the 
great  Philistine  victory.  The  Pldlistines,  who 
must  have  already  conquered  the  central  terri- 
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tory,  now  occupied  that  to  the  north,  also,  while 
the  inlmliitanfs  of  the  cities  of  the  great  plain  of 
Jezrcel  and  of  the  western  hank  of  the  Jordan, 
fled,  we  are  verv  distinctly  informed,  across  tlie 
river."— II.  Ewlild,  IIi^t.  of  Tmiel,  hk.  3.  — Bnt 
Ahner.  flio  stronir  warrior  and  the  faithful  kins- 
man of  Saul's  fannly,  took  Ishbosheth,  the  oldest 
surviving  son  of  liis  dead  king,  and  throned  him 
in  the  city  of  Mahanaini,  beyond  the  Jordan,  pro- 
ceeding gradually  to  gather  a  kingdom  for  him 
by  recon(juest  from  the  Philistines.  Thus  the 
Israelite  nation  was  first  divided  into  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  there  was 
bitter  war  between  them.  But  that  first  division 
was  not  to  endure  long.  Abner  and  Ishbosheth 
fell  victims  to  treachery,  and  the  tribes  which 
had  held  by  them  offered  allegiance  to  David, 
who  then  became  king  over  "all  Israel  and 
Judah."  By  the  conquest  of  the  city  of  Jebus 
from  its  Canaanite  founders  and  possessors,  he 
acquired  a  new,  impregnable  capital,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Jerusalem,  grew  to  be  the 
most  reverently  looked  upon  of  all  the  cities  of 
the  world.  "History  has  been  completely  dis- 
torted in  representing  David  as  the  head  of  a 
powerful  kingdom,  which  embraced  nearly  the 
whole  of  Syria.  David  was  king  of  Judah  and 
of  Israel,    and   that  was  all;    the   neighboring 

f copies,  Hebrews,  Canaanites,  Arameans  antl 
hiiistines,  as  far  as  Mahul  Hermon  and  the 
desert,  were  sternly  subjected,  and  were  more  or 
less  its  tributaries.  In  reality,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  the  small  town  of  Ziklag,  David 
did  not  annex  any  non-Israelite  country  to  the 
domain  of  Israel.  The  Philistines,  the  Edomites, 
tlic  Moabitcs,  the  Ammonites,  and  the  Arameans 
of  Zoba,  of  Damascus,  of  liehob  and  of  Maacah 
■were,  aft«r  his  day,  very  much  what  they  were 
before,  only  a  little  weaker.  Conquest  was  not 
a  characteristic  of  Israel ;  the  taking  possession 
of  the  Canaanite  lands  was  an  act  of  a  different 
order,  and  it  came  to  b(!  more  and  more  regarded 
as  the  execution  of  a  decree  of  lahveh.  A  this 
decree  did  not  extend  to  the  lands  of  Edom,  of 
Moab,  of  Amnion  and  of  Aram,  the  Israelites 
<leemed  themselves  justified  in  treating  the 
Edomites,  tlie  Moabites,  the  Ammonites  and  the 
Arameans  with  the  utmost  severity,  in  carrying 
off  their  precious  stones  and  objects  of  price,  but 
not  in  taking  their  land,  or  in  changing  their 
dynasty.  None  of  tiie  methods  employed  by 
great  empires  such  as  Assyria  was  known  to 
these  small  peoples,  winch  had  scarce!}'  got  be- 
yond the  status  of  tribes.  They  were  as  cruel  as 
Assur,  but  much  less  politic  and  less  capable  of 
a  general  )ilan.  The  impression  produced  by 
the  appearance  of  this  new  royalty  was  none  the 
less  extraordinary.  The  halo  of  glory  which 
enveloped  David  remained  like  a  star  upon  the 
fon'headof  Israel." — E.  Renan,  Ilixt.  of  the  People 
of  Israel,  hk.  3,  eh.  4  (r.  2). —  David  died  about 
1000  B.  ('.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Solo- 
mon, whose  mother,  Bathsheba,  secured  the 
throne  for  him  by  intrigue.  "Solomon  was  a 
younger  son,  to  whom  the  throne  had  been  allotted 
contrary  to  ordinary  laws  of  succession,  whilst 
Adonijah,  whom  a  portion  of  the  people  had 
recognised  as  kin'  was  considered  the  rightful 
heir.  So  long  as  the  latter  lived,  Solomon's  gov- 
<'mmcnt  could  not  be  on  a  firm  basis,  and  he 
could  never  feel  himself  secure.  Adonijah  had 
therefore  to  be  removed ;  the  leader  of  the  bo(ly 
guard,  Benaiuh,  forcibly  entered  his  house  and 


killed  him.  As  an  excuse  for  this  act  of  violence, 
it  was  asserted  that  Adonijah  had  attempted  to 
win  the  hand  of  Abishag,  the  young  widow  of 
David,  and  thus  had  revealed  his  traitorous  in- 
tention of  contesting  the  throne  with  his  brother. 
No  sooner  had  he  fallen  than  Joab,  the  former 
adherent  of  Adonijah,  feared  that  a  similar  fate 
would  overtake  Inm.  This  exemplary  genoml, 
who  had  contributed  so  considerably  to  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  people  of  Israel  and  to  the 
power  of  the  house  of  David,  fied  to  the  altar  on 
Mount  Zion,  and  clung  to  it,  hoping  to  escape 
death.  Bcnaiah,  however,  reftised  to  respect  his 
place  of  refuge,  and  shed  Lis  blood  at  the  altar. 
In  order  to  excuse  this  crime,  it  was  circulated 
that  David  himself,  on  his  death-bed,  had  im- 
pressed on  his  successor  the  duty  of  preventing 
Joab's  grey  head  from  sinking  in  peace  to  its  last 
rest.  .  .  .  Adonijfih's  priestly  partisan,  Abiathar, 
whom  Solomon  did  not  dare  to  touch,  wns  de- 
prived of  his  ofllce  as  high  priest,  and  Zadok  was 
made  the  sole  head  of  tlie  priesthood.  His  de- 
scendants were  invested  with  the  dignity  of  high 
priest  for  over  a  thousand  years,  whilst  the  off- 
spring of  Abiathar  were  neglected.  The  Ben- 
jamite  Shimei,  who  had  attacked  David  with 
execrations  on  his  flight  from  Jeriisalcm,  was 
also  executed,  and  it  was  only  through  this  three- 
fold deed  of  blood  that  Solomon's  throne  ap- 
peared to  gain  stability.  Solomon  then  directed 
his  attention  to  the  ♦^ormation  of  a  court  of  the 
greatest  magnificence." — H.  Graetz,  Ilist.  of  the 
Jews,  V.  1,  eJi.  9. — "The  main  characteristic  of 
Solomon's  reign  was  peace.  The  Philistines, 
allies  of  the  new  dynasty,  and  given  profitable 
employment  by  it  as  mercenaries,  were  no  longer 
tempted  to  cross  the  frontier.  .  .  .  The  decay  of 
military  strength  was  only  felt  in  the  zone  of 
countries  whicii  were  tributary  to  the  kingdom, 
lladad,  or  Hadar,  the  Edomite,  who  had  been 
defeated  by  Joab  and  had  taken  refuge  in  Egvpt, 
having  heard  of  David's  death,  and  that  of  Joab 
as  well,  left  Pharaoh,  whose  sister-in-law  he  had 
married.  We  have  no  details  of  this  war.  .  .  . 
AVe  only  know  that  Hadad  braved  Israel  through- 
out the  whole  of  Solomon's  reign,  that  he  did  it 
all  the  injury  he  could,  and  that  he  was  an  in- 
dependent ruler  over  a  great  part  at  all  events  of 
Edom.  A  still  mor'i  formidable  adversary  was 
Hezon,  son  of  Eliadah,  an  Aramean  warrior  who, 
after  the  defeat  of  his  lord,  Hadadezer,  king  of 
Zobah,  had  assembled  ab(*ut  him  those  who  had 
fled  before  the  sword  of  David.  ...  A  lucky 
'  coup-de-main '  placed  the  city  of  Damascus  at 
their  mercy,  and  they  succeeded  in  maintaining 
themselves  there.  During  the  whole  of  Solo- 
mon's reign  Rczon  continued  to  make  war  against 
Israel.  The  kingdom  of  Zobah  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  re-estjiblished.  Damascus 
became  henceforth  the  centre  and  capital  of  that 
part  of  Aramea  which  adjoined  Mount  Hermon. 
l)avid'8  horizon  never  extended  beyond  Syria. 
With  Solomon,  fresh  perspectives  opened  up  for 
the  Israelites,  especially  for  Jerusalem.  Israel 
is  no  kmger  a  group  of  tribes,  continuing  to  lead 
in  its  mountains  the  patriarchal  life  of  tlie  past. 
It  is  a  well-organised  kingdom,  small  according 
to  our  ideas,  but  rather  large  judged  by  the 
standard  of  the  day.  The  worldly  life  of  the 
people  of  lahveh  is  about  to  begin.  If  Israel 
had  no  other  life  but  that  it  would  not  have 
found  a  place  in  history.  .  .  .  An  alliance  with 
Egypt   was  the  first    step    in    that   career    of 
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profane  politics  which  the  proplicts  afterwanls 
interlardcfl  with  so  mucli  that  was  impossible. 
.  .  .  The  king  of  Egypt  gave  Gezer  as  a  dowry 
to  his  daughter,  and  married  her  to  Solomon. 
...  It  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  tastes 
of  this  princess  for  refined  luxury  had  a  greut 
influence  upon  the  mind  of  her  fiusband.  .  .  . 
The  relations  of  Solomon  with  Tyre  exercised  a 
still  more  civilising  inlluence.  Tyre,  recently 
separated  from  Sidon,  was  then  at  the  zenith  of 
its  activity,  and,  so  to  speak,  in  the  full  fire  of 
its  first  foundation.  A  dynasty  of  kings  named 
Hiram,  or  rather  Ahiram,  was  at  the  head  of  this 
movement.  The  island  was  covered  with  con- 
structions imitated  from  Egypt.  .  .  .  Ilinim  is 
the  close  ally  of  the  king  of  Israel ;  it  is  he  who 
provides  Solomon  witii  the  artists  wlio  were  lack- 
ing at  Jerusalem ;  the  precious  materials  for  the 
buildings  in  Zion ;  seamen  for  the  fleet  of  Ezion- 
geber.  The  region  of  the  upper  Jordan,  con- 
quered by  David,  appears  to  have  remained 
tributary  to  Solomon.  What  has  been  related  as 
to  a  much  larger  extension  of  the  kingdom  of 
Solomon  is  greatly  exaggerated.  .  .  .  The  fables 
as  to  the  pretended  foundation  of  Palmyra  by 
Solomon  come  from  a  letter  intentionally  added 
to  the  text  of  the  ancient  historiographer  by  the 
compiler  of  the  Chronicles.  The  construction  of 
Baalbec  by  Solomon  rests  upon  a  still  more  inad- 
missible piece  of  identification.  ...  In  reality, 
the  dominion  of  Solomon  was  confined  to  Pales- 
tine. .  .  .  What  was  better  than  peoples  kept 
under  by  force,  the  Arab  brigands  were  held  in 
check  from  pillage.  The  Amalekltes,  the  Midi- 
anites,  the  Beni-Quedem  and  other  nomads  were 
confronted  with  an  impassable  barrier  all  around 
Israel.  The  Philistines  preserved  their  indepen- 
dence. .  .  .  When  it  is  surmised  that  Solomon 
reigned  over  all  Syria,  the  size  of  his  kingdom  is 
exaggerated  at  least  fourfold.  Solomon's  king- 
dom was  barely  a  fourth  of  what  is  now  called 
Syria.  .  .  .  Solomon  .  .  .  built  '  cities  of  store, ' 
or  warehouses,  the  commercial  or  military  object 
of  which  cannot  well  be  defined.  There  was, 
more  especially,  a  place  named  Tamar,  in  the 
direction  of  Petra,  of  which  Solomon  made  a 
city,  and  which  became  a  calling-place  for  the 
caravans.  .  .  .  With  very  gocxl  reason,  too.  Solo 
mon  had  his  attention  constantly  fixed  upon  the 
Ued  Sea,  a  broad  canal  which  placed  the  dawn- 
ing civilisation  of  the  Mediterranean  in  com- 
munication with  India,  and  thus  opened  up  a 
new  world,  that  of  Ophir.  The  Bay  of  Suez  be- 
longed to  Egypt,  but  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  was, 
one  may  say,  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  who  cared 
to  take  it.  Elath  and  Asiongaber,  according  to 
all  appearances,  had  been  of  very  little  impor- 
tance in  earlier  times.  Without  regularly  oc- 
cupying the  country,  Solomon  secured  the  route 
by  the  Valley  of  Araba.  He  built  a  fleet  at 
Asiongaber,  though  the  Israelites  had  never 
much  liking  for  the  sea.  Hiram  provided  Solo- 
mon with  sailors,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  the 
two  fleets  acted  together.  On  leaving  the  Straits 
of  Aden,  they  went  to  Ophir,  that  is  to  say,  to 
Western  India,  to  Guzarate,  or  to  the  coast  of 
Malabar." — E.  Rcnan,  Hist,  of  the  People  of  Isnul, 
bk.  3,  ch.  10  (r.  2). —  The  government  of  Solomon 
was  extravagant  and  despotic;  it  imposed  bur- 
dens upon  the  people  which  were  borne  impa- 
tiently until  his  death ;  and  when  his  son  Reho- 
boam  refused  to  lessen  them,  the  nation  was 
iostaatly  broken  agaiu  un  tlie  Hues  uC  the  earlier 


rupture.  The  two  tribes  of  Judali  and  Benja- 
min, only,  remained  faithful  to  the  hou.se  of 
David  ancl  constituted  the  kingdom  of  .]  idah. 
The  other  ten  tribes  made  Jeroboam  their  king 
and  retained  the  name  of  Israel  for  their  king- 
dom. The  period  of  this  division  is  fixed  at  978 
B.  C.  Jerusalem  continued  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  In  tiie  kingdom  of  Israel 
several  changes  of  royal  residence  occurred  dur- 
ing the  first  half  century,  until  Samaria  was 
founded  by  King  Omri  and  thenceforth  became! 
the  capital  city.  "Six  miles  from  Shechem,  in 
the  same  well-watered  valley,  here  opening  into 
a  wide  basin,  rises  an  oblong  hill,  with  steep  yet 
accessible  sides,  and  a  long  level  top.  This  was 
the  mountain  of  Samaria,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
original,  Shomeron,  so  named  after  its  owner 
Shemer,  who  there  lived  in  state,  and  who  sold 
it  to  the  King  for  the  great  sum  of  two  talents 
of  silver." — Dean  Stanley,  Lectures  on  *he  Hist, 
of  the  Jewish  Church,  led.  29-30  (».'.  2). —  For  two 
centuries,  until  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom, 
Samaria  continued  to  be  the  queen  of  the  land, 
and  the  seat  of  government,  often  giving  ita 
name  to  the  whole  state,  so  that  the  kings  were 
called  "  Kings  of  Samaria."  "  Under  the  dynas- 
ties of  Omri  and  Jehu  [10th-8th  centuries,  B.  C] 
the  Northern  Kingdom  took  the  leading  part  in 
Israel;  even  to  the  Jud«ean  Amos  it  was  Israel 
'par  excellence.'  Judah  was  not  only  inferior 
in  political  power,  but  in  the  share  it  took  in  the 
active  movements  of  national  life  and  thought. 
In  tracing  the  history  of  religion  and  the  work 
of  the  prophets,  we  have  been  almost  exclusively 
occupied  with  the  North;  Amos  himself,  when 
charged  with  a  message  to  the  whole  family  that 
Jehovah  brought  up  out  of  Egypt,  leaves  his 
home  to  preach  in  a  Northern  sanctuary.  Dur- 
ing this  whole  period  we  have  a  much  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  life  of  Ephraim  than  of  Judah; 
the  Judsean  history  consists  of  meagre  extracts 
from  official  reconls,  except  where  it  comes  into 
contact  with  the  North,  through  the  alliance  of 
Jehoshaphat  with  Ahab;  through  the  reaction  of 
Jehu's  revolution  in  the  fall  of  Athaliah,  the  hist 
scion  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  the  accompany- 
ing abolition  of  Baal  worship  at  Jerusalem,  or, 
finally,  through  the  presumptuous  attempt  of 
Amaziah  to  measure  his  strength  with  the  power- 
ful monarch  of  Samaria.  While  the  house  of 
Ephraim  was  engaged  in  the  great  war  with 
Syria,  Judah  had  seldom  to  deal  with  enemies 
more  formidable  than  the  Philistines  or  the 
Edomites;  and  the  contest  with  these  foes,  re- 
newed with  varying  success  generation  after 
generation,  resolved  itself  into  a  si-ccession  of 
forays  and  blood-feuds  such  as  have  always  been 
common  in  the  lands  of  the  Semites  (Amos  !.), 
and  never  assumed  the  character  of  a  struggle 
for  national  existence.  It  was  the  Northern 
Kingdom  that  had  the  task  of  upholding  the 
standard  of  Israel:  its  whole  history  presents 
greater  interest  and  more  heroic  elements;  its 
struggles,  its  calamities,  and  its  glories  wore  cast 
in  a  larger  mould.  It  is  a  trite  proverb  that  the 
nation  which  has  no  history  is  happy,  and  per- 
haps the  course  of  Judah's  existence  ran  more 
smoothly  than  that  of  its  greater  neighbor,  in 
spite  of  the  raids  of  the  slave-dealers  of  the 
coast,  and  the  lawless  hordes  of  the  desert. 
But  no  side  of  national  existence  is  likely 
to  find  full  development  where  there  is  little 
political  activity;  if  the  life  of  the  North  was 
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more  trouMod,  it  was  al.so  larger  and  more  in- 
tense. Ephraim  took  the  lead  in  literat\ire  and 
religion  a.s  well  as  in  politico ;  it  was  in  Ephraim 
far  more  than  in  Judali  turit  the  traditions  of  past 
historj'  were  cherished,  and  new  problems  of  re- 
ligion became  practical  and  called  for  solution 
by  the  word  of  the  prophets.  So  long  as  the 
Northern  Kingdom  endured  Judah  was  content 
to  learn  from  it  for  evil  or  for  good.  It  would 
be  ea.sy  to  show  in  detail  that  every  wave  of  life 
and  thought  in  Ephraim  wiis  transmitted  with 
diminished  intensity  to  the  Southern  Kingdom. 
In  many  respects  the  intluence  of  Ephraim  upon 
Judah  was  similar  to  that  of  England  upon  Scot- 
land before  tlie  union  of  the  crowns,  but  with 
the  important  difference  that  after  the  accession 
of  On)ri  the  two  Hebrew  kingiloms  were  seldom 
involved  in  hostilities.  .  .  .  The  internal  condi- 
tion of  the  [Judaean]  state  was  .stable,  though 
little  progressive ;  the  kings  were  fairly  success- 
ful in  war,  though  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
maintain  unbroken  authority  over  Edom,  the 
only  vassal  state  of  the  old  Davidic  realm  over 
which  they  still  claimed  suzerainty,  and  their 
civil  administration  must  have  been  generally 
satisfactory  according  to  the  not  very  high  stan- 
dard of  the  East;  for  they  retained  the  atiections 
of  their  people,  the  justice  and  mercy  of  the 
throne  of  David  are  favourablj  spoken  of  in  the 
old  prophecy  against  Moab  quoted  in  Isaiah  xv., 
xvi.,  and  Isaiah  contrasts  the  disorders  of  his 
own  time  with  the  ancient  reputation  of  Jeru- 
salem for  fidelity  ana  justice  (i.  21).  .  .  .  The 
religious  conduct  of  the  house  of  David  followed 

I  the  same  general  lines.  Old  abuses  remained  un- 
touched, but  the  cultus  remained  much  as  David 

/  and  Solomon  had  left  it.  Local  high  places  were 
numerous,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  interfere 
with  them ;  but  the  great  temple  on  Mount  Zion, 
which  formed  part  of  the  complex  of  royal  build- 
ings erected  by  Solomon,  maintained  its  prestige, 
and  appears  to  have  been  a  special  object  of 
solicitude  to  the  kings,  who  treated  its  service  as 
part  of  their  royal  state.  It  is  common  to  imag- 
ine that  the  religious  condition  of  Judah  was 
very  much  superior  to  that  of  the  North,  but 
there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  to  s'.pport  this 
opinion." — W.  Robertson  Smith,  The  Prophets  of 
Israel,  led.  5. —  In  the  year  B.  C.  745  the  throne 
of  Assyria  was  seized  by  a  soldier  of  great 
ability,  called  Pul,  or  Pulu,  who  took  the  name 
of  Tiglath-pileser  III.  and  who  promptly  entered 
on  an  ambitious  career  of  con«iuest,  with  imperial 
aims  and  plans.  "In  B.  C  738  we  find  him  re- 
ceiving tribute  from  ^lenahem  of  Samaria,  Rezou 
of  Damascus,  and  Hiram  of  Tyre.  .  .  .  The 
throne  of  Israel  was  occupied  at  the  time  by 
Pekah,  a  successful  general  who  had  murdered 
his  predecessor,  but  who  w^as  evidently  a  man  of 
vigour  and  ability.  He  and  Kezon  endeavoured 
to  form  a  confederacy  of  the  Syrian  and  Pales- 
tinian states  against  their  common  Assyrian  foe. 
In  onler  to  effect  their  object  they  considered 
it  necessary  to  displace  the  reigning  king  of 
Jiidah.  Ahaz,  and  substitute  for  him  a  creature 
of  their  own.  .  .  .  They  were  aided  by  a  party 
of  malcontents  in  Jutlah  itself  (Is.  viii.  6),  and 
the  position  of  Ahaz  seemed  desperate.  ...  In 
this  moment  of  peril  Isaiah  was  instructed  to 
meet  and  comfort  Ahaz.  He  bade  him  '  fear  not, 
neither  be  fainthearted,'  for  the  confederacy 
against  the  dynasty  of  David  should  be  broken 
and    overthrown,  .  .  .  But  Ahaz  .  .  .  had   no 


faith  either  in  the  prophet  or  in  the  message  he 
was  <<)mmissioned  to  deliver.  He  saw  safety  in 
one  course  onlj*  —  that  of  invoking  the  assistance 
of  the  Assyrian  king,  and  bribing  him  by  the 
offer  of  homage  and  tril)ute  to  march  against  his 
enemies.  In  vain  Isaiah  denounced  so  suicidal 
and  unpatriotic  a  policy.  In  vain  he  foretold 
that  when  Damascus  and  Samaria  had  been 
crushed,  the  next  victim  of  the  Assyrian  king 
would  be  Judah  itself.  The  infatuated  Ahaz 
would  not  listen.  He  '  sent  messengers  to  Tig- 
lath-pileser king  of  Assyria,  saying,  I  am  thy 
servant  and  thy  son :  come  up  and  save  me  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  king  of  Israel,  which  rise  up 
against  me.'"  The  king  of  Assyria  responded 
to  the  call  (B.  C.  734).  He  defeated  Rezon  in 
battle,  laid  siege  to  Damascus,  swept  the  tribes 
east  of  the  Jordan  into  captivity,  overran  the 
territory  of  Israel,  captured  Samaria  and  put  to 
death  Pekah  the  king.  In  place  of  Pekah  he 
set  up  a  vassal-king  Hoshea.  Six  years  later, 
Tiglath-pileser  having  died,  and  the  Assyrian 
throne  having  been  seized  by  anoth»;r  strong  sol- 
dier, Shalmaneser  IV.,  Hoshea  attempted  a  re- 
volt, looking  to  Egypt  for  help.  But  before 
Sabak"^  king  of  Egypt  could  move  to  his  assis- 
tance, "Hoshea  was  defeated  by  the  Assyrian 
king  or  his  satraps,  and  thrown  into  chains.  The 
ruling  classes  of  Samaria,  however,  still  held  out. 
An  Assyrian  army,  accordingly,  once  more  devas- 
tated the  land  of  Israel,  and  laid  siege  to  the  cap- 
ital. For  three  years  Samaria  remained  untaken. 
Another  revolution  had  meanwhile  broken  out  in 
Assyria;  Shalmaneser  had  died  or  been  put  to 
death,  and  a  fresh  military  adventurer  had  seized 
the  crown,  taking  the  name  of  Sargon,  after  a 
famous  monarch  of  ancient  Babylonia.  Sargon 
had  hardly  established  himself  upon  the  throne 
when  Samaria  fell  (B.  C.  722).  ...  He  contented 
himself  with  transporting  only  27,280  of  its  in- 
habitiints  into  captivity,  only  the  upper  classes, 
in  fact,  who  were  implicated  in  the  revolt  of 
Hoshea.  An  Assyrian  satrap,  or  governor,  was 
appointed  over  Samaria,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
population  was  allowed  to  remain  peaceably  in 
their  old  homes." — A.  H.  Sayce,  Life  and  Times 
of  Isaiah,  ch.  3. — "Much  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  conditions  of  the  national  religion  then  and 
upon  its  subsequent  development  by  the  single 
fact  that  the  exiled  Israelites  were  absorbed  by 
the  surrounding  heathenism  without  leaving  a 
trace  behind  them,  while  the  population  of 
Judah,  who  had  the  benefit  of  a  hundred  years 
of  respite,  held  their  faith  fast  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  by  means  of 
it  were  able  to  maintain  their  own  individuality 
afterwards  in  all  the  circumstances  that  arose. 
The  fact  that  the  fall  of  Samaria  did  not  hinder 
but  helped  the  religion  of  Jehovah  is  entirely 
due  to  the  prophets." — J.  Wellhausen,  Sketch  of 
the  Hist,  of  Israel  and  Judah,  ch.  6. — "  The  first 
generation  of  the  exiles  lived  to  see  the  fall  of 
their  conquerors.  .  .  .  After  this  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  any  distinct  trace  of  the  northern  tribes. 
Some  returned  with  their  countrymen  of  the 
southern  kingdom.  .  .  .  The  immense  Jewish 
population  which  made  Babj'lonia  a  second 
Palestine  was  in  part  derived  from  them;  and 
the  Jewish  customs  that  have  been  discovered  in 
the  Nestorian  Christians,  with  the  traditions  of 
the  sect  itself,  may  indicate  at  any  rate  a  mixture 
of  Jewish  descent.    That  they  [the  'lost  Ten 
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Tribes '  ]  are  concenled  in  some  unknown  region 
t)f  tlie  eartli,  is  a  fable  witli  no  foundation  eitlur 
in  liistory  or  proj)liecy." — Dean  Stanley,  Jxctitns 
on  the  I/M.  oftJie  Jeirish  Church,  lect.  34  (p.  2). — 
See,  also,  Jeui'salem. 

B.  C.  724-604. — The  kinedom  of  Judah  to 
the  end  of  the  Egyptian  domination. — Three 
years  before  Sargon's  destruction  of  Samaria, 
"  Hej'ekiali  had  succeeded  his  fat'aer  Aliaz  u|)on 
the  throne  of  .lerusalcm.  .  .  .  Judah  was  tribu- 
tary to  Assyria,  and  owed  to  Assyria  its  deliver- 
ance from  a  great  danger.  But  the  deliverer 
and  his  designs  were  extremely  dangerous,  and 
made  Judah  apprehensive  of  being  swallowed 
up  presently,  when  its  turn  came.  The  neigh- 
bouring countries, —  Phcenicia  on  tlie  north, 
Moab,  Ammon,  and  the  Arabian  nations  on  the 
east,  Philistia  on  the  west,  Egypt  and  Ethiopia 
on  the  south. —  shared  Judah's  apprehensions. 
There  were  risings,  and  they  were  sternly  (luelled ; 
Judah,  however,  remained  tranquil.  But  the 
scheme  of  an  anti-Assyrian  alliance  was  gradu- 
ally becoming  popul.ir.  Egypt  was  the  great 
pillar  of  hope.  By  its  size,  wealth,  resources, 
pretensions,  and  fame,  Egypt  seemed  a  possible 
rival  to  Assyria.  Time  went  on.  Sargon  was 
murdered  in  70ii;  Sennacherib  succeeded  him. 
Then  on  all  sides  there  was  an  explosion  of  re- 
volts against  the  Assyrian  rule.  The  first  years 
of   Sennacherib's   reign  were  spent  by  him  in 

auelling  a  formidable  rising  of  Merodach  Bala- 
an,  king  of  Babylon.  The  court  and  ministers 
of  Ilezekiah  seized  this  opportunity  for  detach- 
ing their  master  from  Assyria,  for  joining  in  the 
movement  of  the  insurgent  states  of  Palestine 
and  its  borders,  and  for  allying  themselves  with 
Egypt.  ...  In  the  year  701,  Sennacherib,  vic- 
torious in  Babylonia,  marched  upon  Palestine." 
— M.  Arnold,  haiah  of  Jerusalem,  intrml. — Sen- 
nacherib advanced  along  the  Phcenician  coast. 
"Having  captured  Ascalon,  he  next  laid  siege 
to  Ekron,  which,  after  the  Egyptian  army  sent 
to  its  relief  had  been  defeated  at  Eltekeh,  fell 
into  the  enemj''s  hand,  and  was  severely  dealt 
with.  Simultaneously  various  fortresses  of  Judah 
Wire  occupied,  and  the  level  country  was  devas- 
to  :ed  (Isa.  i. ).  The  consequence  was  that  Heze- 
kiah,  in  a  state  of  panic,  offered  to  t!ie  Assyrians 
his  submission,  which  was  accepted  on  payment 
of  a  heavy  penalty,  he  being  permitted,  how- 
ever, to  retain  po.ssession  of  Jerusalem.  Pie 
seemed  to  have  got  cheaply  off  from  the  imequal 
contest.  The  way  being  thus  cleared,  Sennach- 
erib pressed  on  southwards,  for  the  Egyptians 
were  collecting  their  forces  against  him.  The 
nearer  he  came  to  the  enemy  the  more  undesira- 
ble did  he  lind  it  that  he  should  leave  in  his  rear 
so  important  a  fortress  as  Jerusalem  in  the  hands 
of  a  doubtful  vassal.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
cently ratified  treaty,  therefore,  he  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  city,  believing  that  a  jwlicy 
of  intimidation  would  be  enough  to  secure  it 
from  Ilezekiah.  But  there  was  another  person- 
ality in  Jerusalem  of  whom  his  plans  had  taken 
no  account.  Isaiah  had  indeed  regarded  the  re- 
volt from  Assyria  as  a  rebellion  against  Jehovah 
Himself,  and  therefore  as  a  perfectly  hopeless  un- 
dertaking, which  could  only  result  in  the  utiP.nst 
humiliation  and  sternest  chastisement  for  Judah. 
But  much  more  distinctly  than  Amos  and  Ilosea 
before  him  did  lie  hold  firm  as  an  article  of  faith 
the  conviction  that  the  kingdom  would  not  be 
utterly  annihilated;  all  his  speeches  of  solemn 


warning  closed  .vith  the  announcement  that  n 
rtiiuiant  should  n-turn  and  form  the  kernel  of  a 
new  commonwealth  to  be  fashioned  after  Jeho- 
vah's own  heart.  .  .  .  Over  against  the  vain 
confidence  of  titi  nudtitude  Isaiah  had  hitherto 
brought  into  proniineiue  the  darker  obverse  of 
his  religious  belief,  but  now  he  confronted  their 
present  depression  with  its  bright  reverse ;  faint- 
heartedness was  still  more  alien  to  his  nature 
than  tcmeritv.  In  the  name  of  Jehovah  he  bade 
King  Ilezekiah  be  of  good  cf)urage,  and  urged 
that  he  should  by  no  means  surrender.  The 
Assyrians  would  not  be  able  to  take  the  city,  not 
even  to  shoot  an  arrow  into  it,  nf)r  to  bring  u]> 
their  siege  train  against  it  '  I  know  thy  sitting, 
thy  g>'  "rg,  and  thy  standii.T,'  is  Jehovah's  lan- 
guage !  '  the  As.syrian,  'and  also  thy  rage 
against  iVie.  And  I  will  put  mv  ring  in  tliy  nose, 
and  my  br.dle  in  thy  lips,  aini  I  will  turn  thee 
back  by  ti\e  way  b"  which  thou  earnest.' 
And  Mius  it  proved  in  the  issue.  By  a  still  un- 
explained cata.strophe,  the  main  army  of  Sen- 
nacherib was  annihilated  on  the  frontier  between 
Egypt  and  Palest'ne,  and  Jerusalem  thereby 
freed  from  all  danger.  The  Assyrian  king  had 
to  save  himself  by  a  hurried  retreat  to  Nineveh; 
Isaiah  was  triumphant.  A  more  magnificent 
close  of  a  period  of  influential  public  life  can 
hardly  be  imagined." — J.  Wellhausen,  t<ketrh  nf 
the  History  of  Iitniel  and  Judih,  eh.  7. — "We 
possess  in  duplicate,  on  the  Taylor  Cylinder, 
found  at  Nineveh  in  1830,  a.id  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  on  the  B  :'llinscrii)tion  of  Kf)uyun- 
jik,  Sennacherib's  own  account  of  the  stages  of 
ids  campaign.  Sidon  and  the  citifj  of  Pluenicia 
were  i\\c  first  to  be  attacked;  and,  after  reducing 
these,  and  receiving  homage  from  several  of  the 
kings  of  the  countries  bordering  on  Palestine, 
who  apparently  were  not  this  time  implicated 
in  the  plan  of  revolt,  Sennacherib  started  south- 
wards, aiming  to  recover  similarly  Ashkelon, 
Ekron,  and  Jerusalem.  In  Ashkelon  he  de- 
prived Zedek  of  his  crown,  which  he  bestowed 
upon  Sarludari,  the  son  of  a  former  1  ii'g,  doubt- 
less on  the  ground  that  he  was  friendiy  to  Assyr- 
ian interests :  at  the  same  time  four  subject-cities 
belonging  to  Zedek,  Beth-dagon,  Joppa,  Bene- 
Barak,  and  Azuru  were  captured  and  plundered. 
Sennacherib  next  proceeds  to  d  .il  with  Ekron. 
The  people  of  Ekron,  in  order  to  carry  through 
their  plan  for  the  recovery  of  independence  witli- 
out  hindrance,  had  deposed  their  king  Padi,  who 
remained  loyal  to  Assyria,  and  .sent  him  bound 
in  chains  to  Ilezekiah.  Upon  news  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  A.ssyrians,  th.-y  had  summoned 
the  Egyptians  to  their  aid;  thoy  arrive  now 
'with  forces  innumerable;'  the  encounter  takes 
place  at  Altaku  (probably  not  far  from  Ekron) ; 
victory  declares  for  the  Assyrian,  and  the 
Egyptians  retire  without  effecting  the  desired  re- 
lief. After  this  Sennacherib  soon  reduces  Ekron ; 
'le  obtiiins,  moreover,  the  surrender  of  Padi  from 
Jerusalein,  and  •  '.'stores  him  to  his  throne.  Now 
follows  the  accoi  it  of  the  aggressive  measures 
adopted  by-  him  l  linst  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
'And  Ilezekiah  of  L^adah,  who  had  not  subniit- 
tid  to  my  yoke,  forty-.six  of  his  strong  cities, 
fortresses  and  smaller  towns  round  about  their 
border  without  number,  with  laying  low  of  the 
walls,  and  with  open  (?)  attack,  with  battle 
...  of  feet,  .  .  .  hewing  about  and  trampling 
down  (?),  I  besieged,  I  took  200,150  people, 
small  ami  great,  male  and  female,  horses,  mules. 
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asses,  camels,  o.\en,  and  sheep  without  number, 
frdhi  the  midst  of  tliem  I  brouglit  out,  and  I 
counted  tliem  us  spoil.  Himself,  as  a  bird  in 
a  cage,  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  his  royal 
city,  I  shut  up.  Siege-works  against  him 
I  erected,  and  the  exit  of  the  great  gate  of  his 
city  I  hloelied  up.  His  cities  which  I  had  plun- 
dered, from  his  domain  I  cut  ofT;  and  to  Mitinti, 
king  of  Aslidod,  to  Padi,  king  of  Ekron,  and  to 
Zilbel,  king  of  Gaza,  I  gave  them;  I  diminishe<l 
his  territory.  To  the  former  payment  of  their 
yearly  tribute,  the  tribute  of  subjection  to  my 
sovereignty  I  added ;  I  laid  it  upon  them.  Him 
self,  Hezekiah,  the  terror  of  the  splendour  of 
my  sovereignty  overwhelmed :  the  Arabians  tmd 
his  dependent's,  whom  he  had  introduced,  for 
the  defence  of  Jerustdem,  his  -oyal  city,  and  to 
whom  he  had  granted  pay,  together  with  30  tal- 
ents of  gold,  800  talents  of  silver,  bullion  (?) 
.  .  .  precious  (?)  stones  of  large  size,  couches  of 
ivory,  lofty  thrones  of  ivory,  elephant-skins, 
ivory,  :  .  .  wood,  .  .  .  woods  of  every  kind,  an 
abundant  treasure,  and  in  addition,  his  daugh- 
ters, the  women  of  his  palace,  his  male  and 
female  harem(?)-attendants  ui.to  Nineveh,  my 
royal  city,  he  caused  to  be  brought  after  me. 
For  the  payment  of  tribute,  and  the  rendering 
of  homage,  he  sent  his  envoy.'  Here  the  ac- 
count on  the  Inscription  closes,  the  lines  which 
follow  relating  to  the  campaign  of  the  sub.se- 
quentyear." — S.  Jl.  Driver,  Iixiinh  :  Ilin  Life  and 
Times,  ch.  7. — "Between  the  retreat  of  Sennach- 
erib's army  and  the  capture  of  the  capital  by 
Nebuchadrezzar  there  was  an  interval  of  little 
more  than  a  century,  yet,  meanwhile,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  prophetical  teaching,  the  foundations 
of  Judaism  were  laid.  .  .  .  But  though  Sennach- 
erib had  retreated  from  Palestine,  Judah  still 
remained  the  vassal  of  Assyria.  The  empire  of 
Assyria  was  scarcely  affected  by  the  event  which 
was  to  change  the  face  of  the  world,  and  for 
more  than  half-a-century  its  power  was  undi- 
minished and  supreme.  Yet,  as  regards  the  in- 
ternal condition  of  Judah,  the  great  deliverance 
was  the  occasion  of  a  reform  which  at  first  may 
well  have  made  Isaiah's  heart  beat  high.  ...  In- 
fluential as  ho  was  at  the  court  and  with  the 
king,  and  with  reputation  enormously  enhanced 
by  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  of  (leliverance, 
he  probably  urged  and  prompted  Hezekiah  to 
the  execution  of  a  religious  reform.  The  mea- 
gre verse  in  the  Book  of  Kings  which  describes 
this  reform  is  both  inaccurate  and  misplaced. 
There  is  no  hint  in  the  authentic  writings  of 
Isaiah  or  Mlcah  that  any  religious  innovations 
had  been  attempted  before  the  Assyrian  war.  It 
was  the  startling  is&ue  of  Sennacherib's  invasion 
which  afforded  the  opportunity  and  suggested 
the  idea.  Moreover,  wider  changes  are  attrib- 
uted to  Hezekiah  than  he  can  actually  have 
effected.  .  .  .  The  residuum  of  fact  contained  in 
the  18th  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings 
must  be  probably  limited  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Nehushtan,  or  brazen  serpent,  that  mysteri- 
ous image  in  which  the  contemporaries  of  Heze- 
kiah, whatever  may  have  been  its  original  sig- 
nification, doubtless  recognized  a  symbol  of 
Yahveh.  Yet  indirect  evidence  would  incline 
us  to  believe  that  Hezekiah's  reform  involved 
more  than  the  annihilation  of  a  single  idol;  it  is 
more  probably  to  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  at  a 
general  abolition  of  images,  as  well  as  a  sup- 
pression of  the  new  Assyrian  star-worship  and 


of  the  '  Moloch '  sacrifices  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  Whether 
this  material  iccmoclasm  betokened  or  generated 
anv  wide  moral  reformation  is  more  than  do>d)t- 
ful.  .  .  .  Hezekiah's  reign  extended  for  about 
fourteen  years  after  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem 
in  701.  To  the  early  part  of  this,  its  second 
division,  the  religious  reformation  must  be  as- 
signed. A  successful  campaign  against  the 
Philistines,  alluded  to  in  the  Book  of  Kings, 
probably  fell  within  the  same  period.  Beyond 
this,  we  know  nothing,  though  we  would  gladly 
know  much,  of  these  fourteen  concluding  years 
of  an  eventful  reign.  In  686  Hezekiah  died, 
and  was  succeeded  i)y  his  son  Manasseh,  who  oc- 
cupied the  throne  for  forty-five  years  (686-641). 
The  Book  of  Kings  does  not  record  a  single  ex- 
ternal incident  throughout  his  long  reign.  It 
must  have  been  a  time  of  profoimd  peace  and  of 
comparative  prosperity.  Slana.sseh  remained  the 
vassal  of  Assyria,  and  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
speak  of  him  as  paying  tribute  to  the  two  kings, 
Esarhaddon  (681-609),  Sennacherib's  successor, 
and  Asurbanipal  (66y-636),  till  whose  death  the 
supremacy  of  Assyria  in  Palestine  was  wholly 
undisputed.  Uneventful  as  Manasseh's  reign 
was  in  foreign  politics,  it  was  all  the  more  im- 
portant in  its  internal  and  religious  hi.storv.  In 
it,  and  in  the  short  reign  of  Anion,  'vl.^  nain- 
tained  the  policy  of  his  father,  thci';  in  a 

period  of  strong  religious  reaction.  ;X'ending 
over  nearly  hali-a-century  (686-638).  'iaiiasseii 
is  singled  out  by  the  historian  ^'or  spci  ial  and  re- 
peated reprobation.  In  the  eyes  of  the  exilic 
redactor,  his  iniquities  were  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  destruction  of  the  national  life.  Not  even 
Josiah's  reformation  could  turn  Yahveh  '  from 
the  fierceness  of  his  great  wrath,  wherewith  his 
anger  was  kindled  against  Judah,  because  of  all 
the  provocations  that  Manasseh  had  provoked 
him  withal.'  Jeremiah  had  said  the  same.  Exile 
and  dispersion  are  to  come  '  because  of  Manasseh, 
the  son  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  for  that 
which  he  did  in  Jerussalem.  .  .  ,  What  were  the 
sins  of  Manasseh?  It  has  already  been  indicated 
that  the  Assyrians  made  their  influence  felt,  not 
only  in  politics,  but  also  in  religion.  It  was  the 
old  Babylonian  worship  of  the  luminaries  of 
heaven  which  was  introduced  into  Judah  in  the 
eighth  century,  and  which,  after  receiving  a 
short  check  during  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  be- 
came very  widely  prevalent  under  his  son.  .  .  . 
There  are  many  tokens  in  the  literature  of  the 
seventh  century  that  the  idolatrous  reaction  of 
Manasseh  penetrated  deep,  making  many  con- 
verts. .  .  .  Manasseh  would  apparently  brook 
no  opposition  to  the  idolatrous  proclivities  of  hia 
court;  he  met  the  indignation  of  Isaiah's  dis- 
ciples and  of  the  prophetical  party  by  open  and 
relentless  persecution.  .  .  .  The  older  historian 
of  the  Book  of  Kings  speaks  of  '  Manasseh  shed- 
ding innocent  blood  very  much,  till  he  had  filled 
Jerusalem  from  one  end  to  another. '  This  inno- 
cent blood  must  have  mainly  flowed  from  those 
who  opposed  his  idolatrous  tendencies.  .  .  . 
From  the  accession  of  Manasseh  to  the  death  of 
Amon  (686-^38),  a  period  of  forty-eight  years, 
this  internal  conflict  continued;  and  in  it,  as 
always,  the  blood  of  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the 
Church.  In  638,  Amon  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Josiah,  then  only  eight  years  old.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  his  accession  brought  about  some 
amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  prophetical 
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party,  and  llmt  iirtivo  porsccnitioii  (ciisi'd.  Hut 
tlie  syncretistic  and  idolalious  worship  was  slill 
inaiatiiined  for  another  eighteen  years,  tliougli 
tliosc  years  are  jiassed  over  without  any  notice  in 
tlic  Bt)ok  of  Kings,  They  were,  however,  years 
of  great  imiwrtance  in  the  history  of  Asia,  for 
tlicy  witnessed  the  break-up  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  and  the  inroads  of  tlio  Scytliians.  Tlie 
colhipsc  of  Assyria  followed  hard  uiwn  the  death 
of  Asurbanipal  in  630;  Babylon  revolted,  the 
northern  and  north-western  provinces  of  the 
empire  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Medes,  and  the 
authority  of  Assyria  over  the  vassiU  kingdoms  of 
tlie  west  was  gmdually  weakened." — C.  G.  Jlon- 
telioi-e,  LectH.  on  the  Orir/iu  tnid  Growth  of  Id- 
liqion,  (IX  illustrated  by  the  J{eli'/ioii  of  the  ancient 
liehrewH  {IIil)>>ert  lACtk,  1802),  <;<r<.  4.—"  The  As- 
syrian empire  was  much  weakened  and  the  king 
<;ould  not  think  of  maintaining  his  power  in  the 
more  distant  pmvince.s.  ...  In  the  year  610 
B.  C,  Nineveh  was  again  besieged,  this  time  by 
tlie  Aledcs  and  Babylonians  in  league  together. 
In  the  same  year  Psiuninetichus,  king  of  Egypt, 
tlied  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Necho.  If 
Psammetiehus  had  already  tried  to  enlarge  his 
kingdom  at  the  expense  of  Assyria,  Necho  was 
not  the  man  to  miss  the  golden  opportiniity  that 
now  pnisented  itself:  he  proi)<)sed  to  seize  Syria 
and  Palestine,  the  Assyrian  provinces  that  bor- 
dered on  his  own  kingdom,  and  thus  to  obtain 
his  share  of  the  spoil,  even  if  he  did  not  help  to 
bring  down  the  giant.  By  the  second  year  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne  he  was  on  the  march 
to  Syria  with  a  large  army.  Probably  it  was 
transjwrttKl  by  sea  and  landed  at  Acco,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  whence  it  was  to  proceed  over- 
laud.  But  in  carrying  out  this  plan  he  en- 
countered an  unexpected  obstacle:  Josiah  wert 
to  meet  him  with  an  army  and  attempted  to  pr< 
vent  Ids  march  to  Syiia.  .  .  .  Josiah  mt.st  have 
firmly  believed  that  Jahveh  would  flglit  for  his 
l^eople  and  defeat  the  Egyptian  ruler.  From  what 
Jeremiah  tells  us  of  the  attitude  of  the  proplu  la 
in  the  reigns  of  Jehoiakim  and  Zedekiah,  we  m\  6t 
infer  that  many  of  them  strengthened  the  king 
in  his  intention  not  to  endure  an  eucroar  hmeut 
such  as  that  of  the  Pharaoh.  The  C'nrouicler  re- 
lates that  Necho  himself  endeavorjd  to  dissuade 
Josiah  from  the  luieciual  cont'st.  But  [use- 
lessly], .  .  .  The  decisive  battlf  was  fought  in 
the  valley  of  Megiddo:  Judali  was  defeated; 
Josiah  perished.  .  .  .  After  tl.e  victory  in  the 
valley  of  Megiddo  and  the  death  of  Josiah, 
Necho  was  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
Before  he  arrived  therc,  '  the  ))eople  of  the  land  ' 
made  Jehoahaz,  a  younger  son  of  Josiah,  king, 
presumably  because  he  was  riore  attached  than 
his  elder  brother  to  his  fatl  er's  policy.  At  all 
events,  Necho  hastened  to  depose  him  and  send 
him  to  Egypt.  He  was  sujk' "seded  by  Eliakim, 
henceforward  called  Jehoiakim.  At  first  Jehoia- 
kim was  a  vassal  of  Egypt,  and  it  docs  not  ap- 
l)ear  that  he  made  any  attempt  to  escape  from 
this  servitude.  But  it  was  nc~  long  before  events 
occurred  elsewhere  in  Asia  that  entirely  changed 
his  ix)sition.  Nineveh  had  fallen;  the  Sledes 
and  the  Chaldeans  or  Babylonians  now  ruled 
over  the  former  territory  of  the  Assyrians;  Syria 
and  Palestine  fell  to  the  sliaix;  of  the  Babylonians. 
Of  courst;,  the  Egyi)tiaus  were  not  inclined  to 
let  them  have  undisputed  possession.  A  battle 
was  fought  at  (Jarcliemish  (Circesium),  on  the 
Euphrates,   between  the  armies  of  Ncclio  uud 
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Nel)uchadne/./ar,  who  then  eonunanded  in  the 
name  of  hifi  father,  Nab()pohi.s.sar,  but  very 
shortly  afterwards  succeedeil  him.  The  Egyp- 
tians sustained  a  crushing  defeat  (004  B.  C). 
This  tlecided  the  fate  of  Western  Asia,  including 
Juda'a." — A.  Kueuen,  The  lleliyion  of  hrael,  ch. 
G  ((-.  2). 

B,  C.  604-536.— Fall  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah. — The  Babylonian  captivity. — "In  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (B.  C.  004)  the  mightiest 
monarch  who  had  wieliled  the  As.syrian  jjower, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  was  associated  iu  the  empire 
with  his  father,  and  assumed  the  conunand  of 
the  armies  of  Assyria.  Babylon  now  takes  the 
place  of  Nineveh  as  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian 
empire.  .  .  .  Vassalage  to  the  tlominion  of  Egypt 
or  of  Babylon  is  now  the  ignominious  doom  of 
tlie  king  of  Judah.  .  .  .  Nebuchadnezzar,  hav- 
ing retaken  Carchemish  (B.  C.  001),  passed  the 
Euphrates,  and  nipidly  overran  the  whole  of 
Syria  and  Palestine.  Jerusalem  miule  little  re- 
sistance. The  king  was  put  iu  chains  to  be 
carried  as  a  prisoner  to  Babylon.  On  his  sub- 
mission, he  was  reinstated  on  the  throne ;  but  the 
Temple  was  plundered  of  many  of  its  treasures, 
and  a  number  of  well-born  youths,  among  whom 
were  Daniel,  and  three  others,  best  known  by 
their  Persian  names,  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and 
Abednego.  From  this  date  commence  the  sev- 
enty years  of  the  Captivity.  Jehoiakim  had 
learned  neither  wisdom  nor  moderation  from  his 
misfortunes.  Three  years  after,  he  attempted  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Clmldea.  ...  At  length 
this  \.eak  and  cruel  king  was  slain  (B.  C.  5U8). 
.  .  .  Jeholachin  (Jeconias  or  Coniah),  his  sou, 
had  scarcely  mounted  the  throne,  when  Nebu- 
chadnezzar himself  appeared  at  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem.  The  city  surrendered  at  discretion. 
The  king  and  all  the  royal  family,  the  remaining 
treasures  of  the  Temple,  the  strength  of  the 
army  and  the  nobility,  and  all  the  more  useful 
artisans,  were  carriecl  away  to  Babylon.  Over 
this  wreck  of  a  kingdom,  Zedekiah  (Mattaniah), 
the  younger  son  of  .losiah,  was  pernMtted  to  en- 
joy an  inglorioiis  and  precarious  sovereignty  of 
eleven  years,  during  which  he  abused  his  powers, 
even  worse  than  his  imbecile  predecessors.  In 
his  ninth  year,  notwithstanding  the  remonstran- 
ces of  the  wise  .leremiah,  he  endeavoured  to  as- 
sert his  independence;  and  Jerusalem,  though 
besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  person,  now 
made  some  resistance.  ...  At  length,  in  the 
city,  famine  reduced  the  fatal  obstinacy  of  de- 
spair. Jerusalem  opened  its  gates  to  the  irre- 
sistible conqueror.  The  king,  in  an  attempt  to 
break  through  the  besieging  forces,  or  meditating 
flight  towards  his  ally,  the  king  of  Amnion,  was 
seized  on  the  plain  of  Jericho.  His  children 
were  slain  before  his  face,  his  eyes  put  out,  and 
thus  the  last  king  of  the  royal  house  of  Uavid, 
blind  and  childless,  was  led  away  into  a  foreign 
prison.  The  capture  of  Jerusalem  took  place 
on  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth  mouth :  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  fifth  month  (two  days  on 
which  Hebrew  devotion  still  commemorates  the 
desolation  of  the  city  by  solemn  fast  and  humilia- 
tion) the  relentless  Nebuzaradan  executed  the 
orders  of  his  master  by  levelling  the  city,  the 
palaces,  and  the  Temple,  in  one  common  ruin. 
The  few  remaining  treasures,  particularly  the 
two  brazen  pillars  which  stood  before  the  Tem- 
ple, were  sent  to  Babylon ;  the  chief  i)riests  were 
put  to  death,  the  rest  curried  into  captivity.  .  .  . 
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The  misenihlc  rctnnnnt  of  tlic  people  were  placed 
under  the  coinniiiiKl  of  (iedaliiili,  as  ii  ]mslm  of 
llie  ^reat  Assyrian  nionarcli;  Ihc  seat  of  govern- 
nienl  wum  llxed  at  Mi/.pcii.  .  .  .  Nebii/.anidau 
(the  general  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  only  left,  ac- 
cording to  the  strong  language  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Kings,  xxv.  12,  'of  the  poor  of  the  land, 
to  be   vinearessijrs    and  husbandmen. ' .  .  .  lu 

ffcncral  it  seems  tliat  the  Jewish  exiles  [in  Baby- 
oniaj  wen;  allowed  to  dwell  together  in  consid- 
erable bodies,  not  sold  as  household  or  personal 
or  pra'dial  slaves,  at  least  not  those  of  the  better 
order  of  whom  the  Captivity  chiefly  consisted. 
Tliey  were  colonists  rather  than  captives,  and 
became  by  degrees  possessed  of  considerable 
property.  .  .  .  They  had  free  enjoyment  of 
their  religion,  such  at  least  as  adhered  faithfully 
to  their  belief  in  Jehovah.  We  hear  of  no  special 
and  genenil  religious  persecution.  The  first  de- 
portation of  chosen  beautiful  youths,  after  the 
earlier  defeat  of  Jehoiakim,  for  hostages,  or  as  a 
kind  of  court-pages,  was  not  numerous.  The 
second  transportation  swept  away  the  king,  his 
wife,  all  the  olllcers  and  attendants  of  his  court, 
7,000  of  the  best  of  the  army,  1,000  picked  arti- 
sans, armourers,  and  others,  amounting  to  10,023 
men.  The  last  was  more  general:  it  compre- 
hended the  mass  of  the  people,  according  to 
some  calculations  towards  300,000  or  400,000 
souls." — II.  II.  Milman,  Hint,  of  the  Jeies,  hk. 
8-9,  icith  fmit-iwte  (».  1). — The  inhabitants  left 
behind  in  Judiea  "  formed  but  a  pitiful  remnant 
of  the  former  kingdom  of  Judah.  Part  of  them 
had  grown  wild  and  led  the  lives  of  freebooters. 
Others  busied  themselves  with  agriculture,  but 
they  had  much  to  suiler  from  the  bands  of  Chal- 
dean soldiers  that  roved  about  the  laud,  and  from 
the  neighbouring  tribes,  who  took  advantage  of 
Israel's  abasement  to  extend  their  territories. 
.  .  .  We  do  not  know  with  cerUiinty  the  number 
of  the  exiles  carried  off  by  Nebuchadnezzar:  the 
returns  given  in  the  Old  Testament  are  evidently 
incomplete.  But  that  their  number  was  very 
considerable,  can  be  gathered  from  the  number 
of  those  who  afterwards  went  back.  For  their 
intrinsic  worth,  even  more  than  for  their  numer- 
ical strength,  these  exiles  bad  a  right  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  real  representatives  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  and  thus  of  all  Israel.  ...  It  was 
.  .  .  the  kernel  of  the  nation  that  was  brought  to 
Babylonia.  Our  information  as  to  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  exiles  is  very  defective.  Even  to 
the  question,  where  they  had  to  settle,  we  can 
only  return  an  imperfect  answer.  We  meet  with 
a  colony  of  exiles,  companions  of  Jeconiah,  at 
Tel-abib,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Che- 
bar,  usually  supposed  to  be  the  Chaboras,  which 
runs  into  the  Euphrates  not  far  from  Circesium, 
but  considered  by  others  to  be  a  smaller  river, 
nearer  to  Babylon.  It  lay  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  that  the  second  and  third  company  of  cap- 
tives received  another  destination.  Even  had  it 
been  possible,  prudence  would  have  opposed  their 
settling  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  prede- 
cessors. We  arc  not  surprised  therefore  that 
Ezekiel,  who  lived  at  Tel-abib,  docs  not  mention 
their  arrival  there.  Where  they  did  go  we  are 
not  told.  The  historian  says  'to  Babylon,' to 
which  place,  according  to  him,  the  first  exiles 
(597  B.  C.)  were  also  brought;  probably  he  does 
not,  in  either  passage,  mean  only  the  capital  of 
tlie  Chaldean  kingdom,  but  rather  the  province 
of  that  name  to  which  the  city  of  courac  be- 


longed. .  .  .  Nebuchadnezzar's  pur|)o.se,  the  pre- 
vention of  fresh  disturbances,  liavlng  been  at- 
tained by  th(  ir  removal  from  Judiua,  he  could 
now  leave  thciu  to  develop  their  resources.  It 
was  even  for  the  intertst  of  tlin  districts  in  which 
they  settled,  that  their  development  should  not 
be  obstructed.  Many  unnecessary  and  trouble- 
some conllicts  were  avoided  and  the  best  provision 
was  made  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  by  leav- 
ing them  free,  within  certain  linuts,  to  regidate 
their  own  affairs.  So  the  elders  of  the  families 
and  tribes  remained  in  possession  of  the  authority 
which  they  had  formerly  exercised. " — A.  Kuenen, 
The  Reliuion  of  Israel,  ch.  7  (v.  2).— "About  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  Cyrus, 
King  of  Elain,  began  the  career  of  conquest 
which  left  him  master  of  Western  Asia.  Greek 
writers  of  history  have  done  full  justice  to 
the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man,  but 
what  they  tell  of  his  origin,  his  early  atlventures 
and  rise  to  power,  is  for  the  most  part  mere  fable. 
.  .  .  Within  recent  years  a  new  light  has  beerj 
thrown  on  one  of  the  dimmest  figures  of  the  old 
world  by  the  discovery  of  contemporary  docu- 
ments, in  which  the  Conqueror  of  Babylon  him- 
self records  his  victories  and  the  policy  of  his 
reign.  ...  It  appears  from  the  Inscriptions 
that  the  founder  of  the  Persian  Empire  was  bv 
no  means  the  parvenu  prince  described  by  lIero<I- 
otus.  Cyrus  was  a  king's  son,  and  in  early 
youth,  by  legitimate  succession,  Inmself  became 
a  king.  From  Susa  (Shushan)  on  the  Choaspes, 
his  capital  city,  he  ruled  over  the  fertile  and 
populous  region  lying  eastward  of  the  Lower 
Tigris  which  bore  the  name  of  Elam  or  Susiana. 
This  realm  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  West- 
ern Asia.  .  .  .  Nabonidus  became  king  of  Baby- 
lon in  the  year  555  B.  C  He  had  raised  himself 
to  the  throne  by  conspiracy  and  nnirder,  and  his 
position  at  first  was  insecure.  The  eastern  prov- 
inces, Syria  and  Pha'nicia,  rose  in  revolt  against 
the  usurper,  while  the  Medes  on  the  north  be- 
gan a  harassing  warfare  and  threatened  an  in- 
vasion of  Babylonia.  This  latter  danger  was 
averted  for  the  time  by  an  unlooked-for  deliver- 
ance. In  the  sixth  year  of  Nabonidus  (550  B.  C.) 
C^rus  led  his  army  against  Astyages,  the  Median 
kuig.  The  discontented  soldiery  of  Astyages 
mutinied  on  the  eve  of  battle,  seized  the  person 
of  their  sovereign,  and  delivered  him  up  to  the 
enemy.  .  .  .  This  bloodless  victory  added  Media 
to  tlie  dominions  of  Cyrus,  gave  him  Ecbatana 
as  a  second  capital  and  place  of  arms,  and  more 
than  doubled  his  military  strength.  .  .  .  The  real 
aim  of  Cyrus  was  the  overthrow  of  Babylon, 
and  the  construction  of  a  new  and  still  wider 
empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  old.  .  .  .  Within  the 
two  years  following  his  conquest  of  the  Medes 
he  had  extended  his  sway  over  the  kindred  race 
of  the  Persians,  from  which  he  himself  had 
spnmg.  The  wild  tribes  of  Iran  had  long  looked 
greedily  on  the  rich  CImlda'an  plains  and  cities, 
and  only  waited  a  leader  before  swooi^ing  down 
like  ravenous  birds  on  their  prey.  This  leader 
appeared  in  Cyrus.  .  .  .  Forty  yeare  had  passed 
since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  de- 
portation of  the  great  mass  of  the  Jewish  i)eople 
to  Babylonia  (588  B.  C).  During  this  period, 
under  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors on  the  throne,  the  exiles  had  lived  in 
peace,  following  without  interference  their  own 
customs,  religious  and  social.  .  .  .  Nothing  hin- 
dered them  from  leading  a  quiet  and  comfortable 
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life  nmonp  tlie  Cliiildicftiis,  if  only  they  were  con- 
tent, to  l)reiik  witli  tlieir  past  iind  give  up  hope 
for  tlic  fiit\ire.  Ijiit  this  wiis  iinposHlhle  (or  ii]! 
true  Israelites.  They  could  not  forget  what  they 
had  heen,  or  reeoneile  themselves  to  he  what  they 
now  were.  Tliey  had  the  iiu  luis  of  livelihood  in 
abundance,  but  to  theui  tlieir  drinli  was  as  vine- 
gar, their  meat  as  gall.  .  .  .  The  home  sickness 
of  tlu!  people  Muds  nuiuifold  expression  in  the 
literature  of  the  Exile.  .  .  .  Now,  as  at  every 
crisis  in  the  national  history,  the  Prophets  stood 
forth,  the  true  leaders  of  Israel.  They  kept  the 
people  constantly  in  mind  of  their  high  destinies, 
and  comforted  and  encouraged  tiiein  in  tlieir 
darkest  hours.  .  .  .  Among  the  Jewish  exiles, 
enlightened  by  the  prophetic  word,  the  name 
Koresh  passed  from  lip  to  lip,  and  the  movements 
of  this  new  Concjueror  were  followed  with  strain- 
ing eyes.  ...  In  the  month  Nisan  (March)  of 
the  year  547  B.  C,  the  nintli  year  ot  Nabonidus, 
Cyrus  crossed  the  Tigris  at  the  fords  of  Arbela, 
eastward  of  the  modern  Mosul,  and  began  his 
lirst  invasion  of  Babylonia.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  tlie 
fain&mt  king  Nabonidus  lingered  in  his  palace 
near  Babylon,  leaving  the  defence  of  the  empire 
to  his  eldest  son,  the  Prince  Royal  Belshazzar. 
Whether  worsted  in  battle  or,  as  is  more  likely, 
battled  by  the  ditflculties  in  the  way  of  an  invader 
—  tlie  country  seamed  witli  water-courses,  the 
numerous  fortified  towns,  the  Median  Wall  — 
Cyrus  was  forced  to  retreat.  ...  In  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  Nabonidus  (539  B.  C.)  the  King  of 
Elam  once  more  took  the  field  against  Babylon. 
This  time  the  attack  was  made  from  the  south- 
cast.  An  opportune  revolt  of  the  southern  prov- 
inces, probably  fomented  by  (Jyrus  himsulf, 
opened  the  way  for  him  into  the  heart  of  the 
land.  .  .  .  On  all  sides  the  disatTected  subjects 
of  Nabonidus  went  over  to  the  invader,  who 
passed  on  at  the  liead  of  his  '  vast  army,  innu- 
merable, like  the  waters  of  a  river,'  without  meet- 
ing any  serious  resisUiuce.  The  last  hope  of 
Nabonidus  rested  on  liis  Army  of  the  North.  In 
the  month  Tammuz  (June)  a  pitclied  battle  was 
fought  near  Koutou,  a  town  in  Accad,  and  ended 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Babylonians.  A  revolution 
followed  at  once.  .  .  .  Some  days  later  the  vic- 
torious army,  under  a  lieutenant  of  tlie  King, 
appeared  before  the  walls  of  Babylon.  The  col- 
lap.se  of  all  authority  made  useless  defences 
winch  were  the  wonder  of  the  world ;  friendly 
hands  threw  open  tlie  brazen  gates,  and  without 
a  struggle  the  great  city  fell.  .  .  .  Four  months 
later  Cyrus  entered  Babylon  in  triumph.  .  .  . 
The  hitherto  accepted  opinion  that  Cyrus  was  an 
Aryan  monothcist,  a  worshipper  of  Ormazd,  and 
therefore  so  far  in  religious  sympathy  with  the 
Jews,  is  seriously  shaken  if  not  overthrown  by 
the  Inscriptions  which  record  his  Babylonian 
conquest.  Even  if  allowance  be  made  for  the 
fact  that  these  arc  state  documents,  and  reveal 
only  what  the  monarch  professed,  not  necessarily 
what  he  believed,  there  still  remains  the  strong 
probability  that  Cyrus  was  not  Zoroastrian  in 
creed,  but  polytheist  like  his  people  of  Elam. 
The  Cyrus  of  the  Inscriptions  is  either  a  fanatical 
idolater  or  simply  an  opportunist  in  matters  of 
religion.  The  latter  alternative  is  the  more  prob- 
able."—P.  H.  Hunter,  After  tJie  Exile,  pt.  1, 
ch.  1-2. 

B.C.  537. —The  return  from  Babylon.— 
"The  fall  of  the  metropolis  had  decided  the 
fortune  of    the   Babylonian   kingdom,  and  the 


provinces.  The  most  Important  of  these  was 
Hvria,  with  the  great  trading  places  of  the  Phc 
nicians  on  the  Mi'dltcrranvan.  .  .  .  The  hopes  of 
the  Jews  weri^  at  last  fultillcd.  The  full  of 
Babylon  hiul  avenged  the  fall  of  Jeru.salem,  and 
the  subjugation  of  Hyria  to  the  armies  of  ISaby- 
lon  opened  the  way  t()r  their  return,  ('yrus  dhl 
not  belie  Ww  confidence  whicli  the  Jews  had  so 
eagerly  offered  him;  without  hesitation  he  gave 
the  exiles  permission  to  return  and  erect  again 
their  shrine  at  Jerusalem.  The  return  of  the  cap- 
tives and  the  foundation  of  a  new  state  of  tlie  Jews 
was  very  niuc'i  to  his  inten  st;  it  might  contrib- 
ute to  support  his  empire  in  Hyria.  He  did  not 
merely  count  on  the  gratitude  of  the  returning 
exiles,  but  as  any  revival  of  the  Bai)yloriian 
kingdom,  or  rebellion  of  the  Byrians  agamnt  the 
Persian  empire,  imperilled  the  existence  of  this 
community,  whicli  had  not  only  to  be  established 
anew,  but  would  never  be  very  strong,  it  must 
necessarily  oppose  any  such  attempts.  Forty- 
nine  years  —  sev(;n  Sabbatical  years,  instead  of 
tlRi  ten  announced  by  Jeremiah  —  liad  passed 
since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  more 
than  sixty  since  Jeremiah  had  first  announced 
the  seventy  years  of  servitude  to  Babylon. 
Cyrus  commissioned  ZerubbalH;!,  the  son  of  Sa- 
lathiel,  a  grandson  of  Je(;honiah,  the  king  who 
had  been  carried  away  captive,  and  therefore  a 
scion  of  the  ancient  royal  race,  and  a  descendant 
of  David,  to  l)e  the  leader  of  the  returning  exiles, 
to  establisli  tlieni  in  their  abode,  and  be  the  head 
of  the  community ;  he  bade  his  treasurer  Mitli- 
ridates  give  out  to  him  the  sacred  vessels,  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried  away  as  trophies  to 
Babylon,  and  placed  in  the  ten^ple  of  Bel ; 
there  are  said  to  have  been  more  than  5,000 
utensils  of  gold  and  silver,  baskets,  goblets, 
cups,  knives,  etc.  But  all  the  Jews  in  Babylon 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  permission. 
Like  the  Israelites  deported  by  Sargon  into 
Media  and  Assyria  some  180  years  previously, 
manj'  of  the  Jews  brought  to  Mesopotamia  unci 
Babylonia  at  the  time  of  Jechoniah  and  Zedekiah, 
had  found  there  a  new  home,  which  they  i)re- 
ferred  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  But  the 
priests  (to  the  number  of  more  than  3,000),  many 
of  the  families  of  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  all  who 
cared  for  the  sanctuary  and  the  old  country,  all 
in  whom  Jehovah  'awoke  the  spirit,'  as  the 
Book  of  Ezra  SJiys,  began  the  march  over  the 
Euphrates.  With  Zerubbabel  was  Joshua,  the 
high  priest,  the  most  distinguislied  among  all 
the  Jews,  a  grandson  of  the  high  priest,  Zeraiali, 
whom  Nebuchadnezzar  had  executed  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem.  ...  It  was  a  considerable 
multitude  which  left  the  land  'beyond  the 
stream,'  the  waters  of  Babylon,  to  sit  once 
more  under  the  fig-tree  in  their  ancient  home, 
and  build  up  tlie  city  of  David  and  tlie  temple  of 
Jehovah  from  their  ruins;  42,360  freemen,  with 
7,337  Hebrew  men-servants  and  maid-servants; 
their  goods  were  carried  by  435  camels,  736 
horses,  250  mules,  and  6,720  ^.sses  (537  B.  C). 
The  exodus  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  is  ac- 
companied by  a  prophet  with  cr'es  of  joy,  and 
announcements  filled  with  the  wildest  hopes. 
.  .  .  'Go  forth  from  Babylon,'  he  cries;  'fly 
from  the  land  of  the  Chaldoians!  Proclaim  it 
with  shouts  of  joy,  tell  it  to  the  end  of  the  earth 
and  say:  "  .lehovah  hath  redeemed  his  servant 
Jacob." '  '  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains 
are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  glad  tidings. 
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t hut  pnl)liHh<>tli  iicucc.  tlmt  Hiiilli  unto  Zion.  Tliy 
God  riiK'iftli.  Up.  up,  ^'o  forth.  Imicli  no  iiii 
(;l('an  pcrsoti;  K"  forth  from  uiiidiik  thciii. 
Cleuiiae  yourst-lvcs.  vc  Ihiit  hear  Jchovali'H  ves- 
sels. Ye  Nhall  /;i)  n>rtli  \\f  joy.  aiul  hv  h-il  in 
))oacc;  tlic  inouiitahiH  and  tlie  liills  Hliall  break 
brth  before  vou  into  Hinging,  and  all  the  trees 
Hhall  claj)  their  liandM.  Jeliovah  jjoes  before  you, 
and  the  CJod  of  Israel  brings  up  the  rear.  .  .  .  Je- 
hovah calls  thee  as  an  outcast  sorrowful  woman. 
)ind  thy  Uud  speaks  to  th(;e  as  to  a  bride  who  has 
been  nut  away ;  thy  ruins,  and  deserts,  and 
wasted  land,  which  was  destroyed  from  genera- 
lion  to  generation  —  thy  people  build  up  the 
ruins,  and  renew  the  ancient  cities.  Behold.  I 
will  make  thy  desert  like  Ed(!n,  and  thy  wilder- 
ness li  lie  the  garden  of  the  Lord;  1  will  lay  thy 
stones  with  bright  lead,  and  thy  foundations 
with  sapphires,  and  make  thy  towers  of  rubies 
and  thy  gates  of  carbuncles.  Joy  and  delight  is 
in  them,  thanksgiving  ami  the  sound  of  strings. 
The  wealth  of  the  sea  shall  (;ome  to  thee,  and 
the  treasures  of  the  nations  shall  be  thine;  like  a 
stream  will  I  bring  saivution  upon  Israel,  and  the 
treasures  of  the  nations  like  an  (overflowing  river. 
Thy  sons  hasten  onward;  those  that  laid  thee 
waste  go  forth  from  tlute.  Lilt  u])  thine  eyes 
nnd  see;  thy  sons  come  from  far.  and  I  will  gather 
thorn  to  those  that  arc  gathered  together.  The 
islands  an<l  the  ships  of  Tarshish  wait  to  bring 
thy  children  fromafar,  their  gold  and  their  silver 
with  them.  The  land  will  be  too  narrow  for  the 
inhabitants;  widen  the  place  for  thy  tent,  let  the 
carpets  of  thy  habitation  be  spread — delay  not. 
Draw  out  the  rope;  to  the  right  and  to  the  left 
must  thou  be  widened.  I  will  set  up  my  banner 
for  the  nations,  that  they  bring  thy  sons  in  their 
arm,  and  thy  daughters  shall  be  carried  on  the 
shoulders.  Kin^s  shall  be  thy  guardians,  and 
queens  thy  nursmg-mothers;  I  will  bow  them  to 
the  earth  before  thee,  and  they  shall  lick  the 
(lust  of  thy  feet,  and  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am 
Jehovah,  and  they  who  wait  patiently  for  me 
shall  not  be  put  to  shame.'  Such  expectations 
and  hopes  were  far  from  being  realised.  The 
Edomites  had,  in  the  mean-time,  extended  their 
borders  nnd  obtained  possession  of  the  South  of 
Judah,  but  the  land  immediately  round  Jerusa- 
lem was  free  and  no  doubt  almost  depopulated. 
As  the  returning  exiles  contented  themselves 
with  the  settlement  at  Jerusalem,  the  towns  to 
the  North.  Anathoth,  Qebah,  Michmash,  Kirjath- 
Jearim,  and  some  others  —  only  Uethlehem  is 
mentioned  to  the  South  —  they  found  nothing  to 
impede  them.  Their  first  care  was  the  restora- 
tion of  the  worship,  according  to  the  i"  n  and 
the  custom  of  their  fathers.  .  .  .  The  olun- 
tary  gifts  were  collected  from  all  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  temple;  contributions  even  came  in 
from  those  who  had  remained  in  Babylonia,  so 
tliat  70,000  pieces  of  gold  and  5,000  minro  of  silver 
are  said  to  have  been  amassed.  Tyrian  masons 
were  hired,  and  agreements  made  with  Tyrian 
carpenters,  to  fell  cedars  in  Lebanon,  and  bring 
them  to  Joppa,  for  which  Cyrus  had  given  his 
permission.  The  foundation  of  the  temple  was 
laid  in  the  second  year  of  the  return  (536  R.  C). 
.  .  .  The  fortunate  beginning  of  the  restoration 
of  the  city  and  temple  soon  met  with  ditficulties. 
The  people  of  Samaria,  who  were  a  mixture  of 
tlio  remnant  of  the  Israelites  and  the  strangers 
whom  Sargon  had  brought  there  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Samaria,  ,  .  .  uiid  Esarhaddon  at  a  later 


date,  .  .  .  came  to  meet  the  exiles  in  a  friendly 
H|)irit,  nnd  oiTerod  them  assistance,  from  whicli 
we  must  conclude  that  in  spite  f  the  foreign 
admixturi!  ttie  Israeliti.sli  blood  and  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  were  preponderant  in  Hainaria.  The 
new  temple  wouhl  thus  have  been  the  common 
sanctuary  of  the  united  people  of  Israel.  But 
the  'sons  of  captivity'  were  too  proud  of  llie 
sorrows  which  they  had  underg<me,  and  the  lldcl- 
ity  which  tlie;  had  presiTved  to  Jehovah,  and 
their  pure  descent,  to  accept  this  olTcr.  Ilenco 
the  old  quarrel  between  Israel  and  Judah  broko 
out  nnew.  and  the  exiles  s(M)n  felt  the  residt. 
After  tln'ir  repulse  the  Samaritans  set  tlieniselves 
to  hinder  the  building  by  force;  'they  terrified 
the  exiles  that  they  l)uilt  no  more,  and  hired 
counsellors  to  make  the  attempt  vain  during  the 
whole  of  the  remaintler  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus.' " 
—  M.  Duncker.  Ilint.  of  Autifjiiiti/,  hk.  8.  <■/(.  8 
(r.  «).  —The  dumtiim  of  the  Cai)tivity.  strictly 
speaking,  "was  only  forty-seven  years,  if  wo 
reckon  by  the  ('anon  of  I'tolemy.  from  the  10th 
year  of  Nabuchcxlrozzor  to  the  first  of  (Jyrus; 
or.  better,  forty-nine  years,  if  we  add  on.  as  wo 
probably  ouglit  to  do,  the  two  years'  reign  of  tlio 
Median  king  whom  Cyrus  set  on  the  throne  of 
Babylon."  —  II.  Ewald,  Hint,  of  Itnicl,  bk.  5,  in,- 
trod. — "The  decree  of  Cyrus,  at  the  close  of  the 
captivity,  extended  only  to  the  rebuilding  of  tho 
Temple.  'Thus  saith  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia, 
The  Lortl  Gml  of  heaven  .  .  .  hath  charged  mo 
to  build  him  an  house  at  Jerusalem.'  And  under 
tills  decree  Jeshua  and  Zerubbabel  '  builded  the 
altar  of  the  God  of  Israel.  .  .  .  But  the  foun<la- 
tion  of  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  was  not  yet  laiil.' 
Afterwards  they  'laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Lord,'  including,  apparently,  tho 
outer  wall,  for  their  enemies  made  a  representa- 
tion to  the  king  of  Persia  that  the  Jews  were  re- 
building the  walls  of  their  city:  'The  Jews 
which  came  up  from  thee  to  us  are  .  .  .  build- 
ing the  rebellious  and  the  bad  city,  and  have  set 
up  the  walls  thereof,  and  joined  the  foundations.' 
And  as  the  wall  of  the  Temple,  which  was  about 
twelve  feet  thick,  gave  a  colour  to  the  charge,  a 
decree  was  issued  by  Artaxerxes  to  prohibit  tlio 
further  prosecution  of  the  work.  '  Then  ceased 
the  work  of  the  house  of  God,  which  is  at 
Jerusalem.'  On  the  accession  of  Darius  to 
the  throne  of  Persia.  Jesliua  and  Zerubbabel  re- 
commenced the  restoration  of  the  Temple,  in- 
cluding the  wall  of  the  Outer  Temple,  for  they 
'began  lo  build  the  house  of  God,' when  their 
enemies  again  stepped  forward,  saying,  '  Who 
hath  commanded  you  to  build  this  house,  and  to 
make  up  tliis  wall'? '  And  on  a  renewed  com- 
plaint to  the  king  of  Persia,  search  was  made 
for  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  and  when  it  was  found, 
Darius  permitted  the  Jews  to  proceed  with  tho 
Temple ;  '  Let  the  governor  of  the  Jews  and  the 
elders  of  the  Jews  build  this  house  of  God  in 
his  place ; '  and  thereupon  the  structure  and  the 
outer  walls  tliereof  (the  square  of  600  feet)  were 
completed:  'They  builded  and  finished  it  .  .  . 
on  the  third  day  of  the  month  Adar,  which  was 
in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius  tho 
king.'  Thus  far  the  rebuilding  extended  to  tho 
Temple  only,  and  not  to  the  walls  of  the  city. 
Ezra  afterwanls  obtained  a  decree  to  restore  tho 
nationality  of  the  Jews,  viz.,  to  'set  magistrates 
and  judges,  which  might  judge  all  the  people;' 
and  afterwards  Nehemiah,  the  cupbearer  to  the 
king,  was  enabled  in  a  favourable  moment  to 
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will  from  liim  oxprcsH  pcrmisHion  to  rcliuild  Iho 
HiiriH,  or  V<'stry,  iiftfrwiirdH  Aiilonia,  imil  uIhoUio 
city:  '  Hciul  nx;  unto  .ludah,  iinio  tlic  city  of 
my  fatlKTrt'  Hcpiil(!lin's,  that  1  may  Imild  it;'  and 
II  (iiri'Clioii  was  k'vcii  to  tlx!  i^oviTiiors  beyond 
tiiu  Kiipliriitcs  to  forward  Ntdiciniali  luul  liis 
company  to  .Icrusalom;  imd  tlio  kinj^'s  forester 
was  ie(piired  to  supply  the  nucessiiry  timber." — 
T.  Lewin,  .hruHntfia,  ch.  3. —  "Tlia  Jews  re- 
turned lioine  sobered  and  improved  liy  tlieir  suf- 
ferin>;s  in  exile,  and  entirely  cure<l  of  their  early 
hankering  after  idolatry.  Having  no  politieal 
independeiiee,  and  living  under  ii  governor,  they 
devoted  themselves  all  the  inore  to  religion,  the 
only  source  and  support  of  their  nationality,  and 
becaino  zealots  for  the  law,  and  *  for  ii  (levoiit 
carrying  out  of  all  Its  precepts,  lis  fur  as  practi- 
cable. All,  indeed,  could  not  be  again  restored. 
The  most  lioly  of  the  new  temple  was  cm[)ty, 
for  it  was  without  tho  lost  and  irreplaceable  ark 
of  •the  covenant;  tlie  oracular  ornaments  of  the 
high-priest  had  disappeared.  As  .lenisalem  was 
now,  far  more  than  formerly,  the  bead  and  heart 
of  the  nation,  the  high-priesthood  .  .  .  was  the 
authority  to  which  the  nation  willingly  submit- 
ted; it  served  as  the  representative  and  pillar  of 
unity,  and  tlie  sons  of  David  were  forgotten. 
Another  of  the  abiding  consequences  of  their  ex- 
ile was,  the  altered  mode  of  life  which  the  nation 
k'd.  At  tlrst  they  had  be(!n  exclusively  devoted 
to  agriculture;  but  after  mixing  with  Rtranirers 
they  learnt  to  engage  in  trade,  and  this  inchna- 
tion  went  on  always  increasing;  it  ccmtributed 
essentially  to  their  being  spread  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  Palestine,  and  to  their  multiplying 
their  settlements  in  foreign  lands."  —  J.  J.  I. 
DiJllinger,  The  Gentile  ami  the  Jew  in  the  Coiirta 
of  tlie  Temple  of  Chnnt,  bk.  10,  nect.  1  (».  2). 

Al,80  IN :  IT.  II.  Milinan,  Ilixt.  of  the  Jews,  hk.  9. 

B.  C.  536-A.  D.  50.— The  Babylonian  Jews. 
— "  There  is  something  very  renmrltable  in  tli(! 
history  of  this  race,  for  the  most  part  descendants 
of  those  families  which  had  refused  to  listen  to 
the  summons  of  Zorobabel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah, 
and  to  return  to  the  pcssession  of  their  native 
country.  .  .  .  The  singular  part  of  their  liistory 
is  tills,  that,  though  willing  aliens  from  their 
native  Palestine,  they  remained  Jew  j  in  charac- 
ter and  religion ;  they  continued  to  be  a  separate 
people,  an(l  refused  to  mingle  themselves  with 
the  population  of  the  country  in  which  they 
were  domiciliated.  While  tliose  who  returnecl 
to  the  Holy  Land  were  in  danger  of  forming  a 
mixed  race,  by  intermarriages  with  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  which  it  required  all  the  sternest 
exercise  of  authority  in  their  rulers  to  prevent, 
the  Babylonian  Jews  were  still  as  distinct  a 
people  as  the  whole  race  of  Israel  has  been  since 
the  final  dispersion.  .  .  .  Nor  did  they,  like  the 
Jews  of  Alexandria,  become  in  any  degree  inde- 
pendent of  the  ^reat  place  of  national  worship ; 
they  were  as  rigid  Jews  as  if  they  had  grown  up 
within  sight  of  the  Temple.  .  .  .  The  Temple 
became  what  the  Caaba  of  Mecca  is  to  the  Mo- 
hammedans, the  object  of  the  profoundest  rever- 
ence, and  sometimes  of  a  pious  pilgrimage;  but 
the  land  of  their  fathers  had  lost  its  hold  on  their 
affections;  they  had  no  desire  to  exchange  the 
level  plains  of  Babylonia  for  the  rich  pastures, 
the  golden  cornfields,  or  the  rocky  vineyards  of 
Galilee  and  Judaiu.  This  Babylonian  settlement 
was  80  numerous  and  flourishing,  tliat  Philo 
more  than  once  intimates  the  possibility  of  their 


marching  in  such  force  to  the  assistance  of  their 
brethren  in  Palestine.  In  ease*  the  Unman  oppres- 
sion was  carried  to  excess,  as  to  make  tin;  fate 
of  the  war  very  tlouiitful.  Their  eliief  city, 
Nearda,  was  strongiy  siliiatx'd  in  a  bend  of  the 
river  Huphrales,  which  almost  surrounded  tlio 
town."  About  the  iniddh!  of  the  lirst.  ciiifury 
(of  tlu!.  Christian  era)  a  l)aiid  of  freebooters, 
formed  by  two  lirothers  of  this  .b^wish  cominu- 
nity,  gave  great  provocation  to  tlu^  llabylonians, 
and  to  the  I'artliian  king  wliosi?  subjects  they 
then  were.  They  were  finally,  but  with  mueli 
dilllculty,  destroyed,  and  \\w  Habyloiiiaiis  tlieii 
"began  to  commit  dreadful  reprisals  on  tin? 
whole  Jewish  population.  The  Jews,  unable  to 
resist,  fled  in  great  numbers  to  Seleucia;  six 
years  after  many  more  took  refuge  from  11  pesti- 
lence! in  {\w  .same  city.  Seleucia  happened  to  be 
clividcd  into  two  factions:  oiu!  of  the  Greeks, 
Ww other  of  the  Syrians.  Tlu;  Jews  thn^w  them- 
selves into  the  scale  of  the  Hyrians,  who  thus 
obtained  a  superiority,  till  the  Greeks  came  to 
terms  with  the  Syrians;  and  both  parties  agreed 
to  fall  upon  the  unhappy  Jews.  As  many  as 
nO.OlM)  men  were  slain.  The  f(!W  who  escaped 
fled  to  (.'tesiphon.  Even  there  the  enmity  of  the 
Seleucians  pursued  th(!iii;  ami  at  length  the  sur- 
vivors took  refuge  in  their  old  (piarters,  Nearda 
and  Nisibis." — rf.  II.  Milman,  Hint,  of  the  JewK, 
bk.  12  (".  2). 

B.  C.  433-33*.—  The  century  of  Silence.  — 
"The  interval  between  the  Testaments  Ims  oeeu 
called  'The  Centuries  of  Silence.'  Tlie  phrase 
Is  most  imtrue;  for,  as  a  whole,  this  time  was 
vocal  with  the  cry  of  a  battle  in  which  em[)ire 
contended  with  emjjire,  and  philosophy  with 
philosophy :  it  was  an  age  of  earnest  and  angry 
contention.  But  the  hundred  years  succeeding 
the  <leath  of  Nehemiali  are  for  us,  so  far  as  any 
record  remainsof  that  Judiean history,  a  century 
of  silence.  For  some  reason  wliich  does  not 
appear,  the  period  from  the  death  of  this  sturdy 
old  captain  at  Jerusalem  to  the  time  of  tlie 
Greek  concpiest  of  Persia  has  no  J(!wish  history. 
That  it  was  a  period  of  growth  and  develo;  luent 
with  the  Juda'ans  —  especially  in  their  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  life  —  is  evident  from  the 
changes  which  the  close  of  the  century  shows. 
The  stress  of  external  events  made  it  a  time  of 
heavy  taxation  and  distress, —  a  time  v'l  struggle 
with  Samaria,  and  of  internal  corllict  for  the 
control  of  the  high  priest's  ollice."— T.  II.  Slicer, 
Between  the  TestamentH  (The  Neio  Wy>rld,  March, 
1892). 

B.  C.  413-332. —  The  rule  of  '.he  High 
Priests, — "After  the  (Uatli  of  Nche.niah  and 
the  high  priest,  Elia.sliib  (413  B.  C),  the  Persian 
Court  (lid  not  appoint  governors  of  Judca.  Sa- 
maria was  the  seat  of  the  Persian  Satrap  for 
Syria,  Plm'nicia  and  Palestine.  The  sons  of 
David  liad  lost  prestige  under  Nehemiah  (Psalm 
Ixxxix.).  The  ruler  acknowledged  by  the  Law, 
the  prophet  (Deuter.  xviii.  15),  was  no  more; 
the  last  prophets  UTider  Nehemiah,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  >Ialachi,  Iiad  proved  unworthy  of  their 
illustrious  predeccs.sors.  Therefore,  the  high 
j)riest  was  now  the  first  man  in  the  tlieocracy, 
and,  contrary  to  the  Laws  of  Moses  (Leviticus  x. 
3),  he  was  acknowledged  the  chief  ruler  of  the 
nation,  although  he  was  no  longer  the  bearer  of 
the  Urim  and  Thumim  (Ezra  ii.  6!{).  He  pre- 
sided over  the  Great  Synod,  was  the  represen- 
tative  of  the  people  before  the  king  and  hia 
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BAtmp,  and  gradually  he  established  bimsi'lf  in 
the  highest  (ligiiity  of  tlie  nation."—  I.  M.  Wise, 
Iliat.  of  the  llebreii's'  Second  Commonwealth,  Ut 
period,  rh.  4. 

B.C.  332-167.  —  The  Greek  domination. — 
Jev/ish  dispersion. — Hellenism. — On  the  full  of 
the  Persian  monarchy,  Judea.with  all  the  rest  of 
western  Asia,  was  gathered  into  tlie  empire  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (see  Macedonia:  B.  C.  334- 
830,  and  after),  Jerusalem  submitting  to  him 
witliout  a  siege,  and  so  avoiding  the  fate  of  Tyre. 
In  the  wars  between  Alexander's  generals  and 
successors,  which  followed  his  death,  Palestine 
changed  masters  several  times,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  disturbed.  The  High 
Priests  continued  to  be  the  chiefs  of  the  nation, 
and  neither  the  religion  nor  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  stave  suffered  mucli  inter- 
ference. The  final  partition  made  among  the 
new  i\Iacedonian  kings  (B.  C.  302),  gave  Pales- 
tine to  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  and  it  remained  sub- 
ject to  Egypt  for  a  century.  This  period  was  a 
happy  one,  on  the  whole,  for  the  Jews.  The 
Pu  lemies  were  friendly  to  them,  with  one  ex- 
ception, respecting  their  religion  and  law. 
Large  numbers  of  them  settled  in  Egypt,  r..  L 
Copecially  in  tlie  rising  new  capital  and  empo- 
rium of  trade — Alexandria.  But  in  201  B.  C. 
Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  the  Syrian  or  Se- 
leucid  monarchy,  wrested  Ca^losyria  and  Pales- 
tine from  the  Ptolemies  and  added  it  to  his  own 
dominions  (see  Seleucid^:  B.  C.  224-187). 
Antiochus  dealt  favorably  with  the  Jews,  but 
his  successors  proved  harder  masters  than  the 
Egyptian  Greeks. — II.  Ewald,  Hist,  of  Israel,  hk. 
5,  'sect.  2  {v.  5). — "These  kings  promoted  the 
settlement  of  Greeks  and  Syrians  in  Palestine,  so 
that  it  was  by  degrees  all  covered  with  cities 
and  towns  of  Grecian  nomenclature.  The  nar- 
row territory  of  Judea  alone  kept  free  of  them, 
but  was  surrounded  with  settlers  whose  speech, 
customs,  and  creed  were  Greek.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Jews  went  on  spreading  in  lands  where 
Greek  was  spoken.  A  good  many  of  these  were 
planted  in  Egypt,  in  the  newly  founded  capital 
Antioch,  in  Lydia  and  Phrygia.  Led  on  by 
their  love  of  trade,  they  soon  became  numerous 
in  the  commercial  cities  of  western  Asia,  Ephe- 
sus,  Pergamus,  Milstus,  Sardis,  &c.  From  Egypt 
and  Alexandria,  in  which  city,  at  a  later  period, 
they  formed  two-flfths  of  the  inhabitants,  they 
drew  along  the  coast  of  Africa  to  Cyrene  and  the 
towns  cf  the  Pcntapolis,  and  from  Asia  Anterior 
to  thi  Macedonian  and  Greek  marts;  for  the  na- 
tion jve  of  commerce  became  more  and  more 
dev  ned,  till  it  absorbed  ali  other  occupations, 
at  this  certainly  the  general  inclination  for 
ct  .nercial  hitercourse,  nrevalent  at  that  period, 
greatly  contributed.  Thus  it  happened  that  two 
movements,  idcn''oal  in  their  operation,  crossed 
each  other,  viz. ,  an  influx  of  Greek,  or  of  Asiatic 
but  hellenised,  settlers  into  Palestine,  and  an 
outpouring  of  Jews  and  Samaritans  into  the 
cities  speaking  the  Greek  tongue.  In  olden 
times,  wliib  the  Israelites  jtill  possessed  a  na- 
tional kingdom,  thev  felt  their  isolaiion  from 
other  people  as  a  burclen.  It  was  as  an  oppressive 
yoke  to  them,  which  they  bore  impatiently,  and 
were  always  trying  to  shake  off.  They  wanted 
to  live  like  other  nations,  to  eat,  drink,  and  in- 
termarry with  them,  and,  together  witli  their 
own  God,  to  honour  the  gods  of  the  stranger 
also;   for  marj  raw  and  carnally-minded  Jews 


only  looked  upon  the  one  special  '^od  and  pro- 
tector of  their  nation  as  one  gcnl  amongst  many. 
But  now  there  was  a  complete  change  in  this  re- 
spect. The  Jews  everywiiere  lived  and  acted 
upon  the  fundamental  principle,  that  lietween 
them  and  all  other  nations  there  was  an  insur- 
mountable barrier;  they  shut  themselves  off, 
and  formed  in  every  town  separate  corporations, 
with  officers  of  their  own;  while  at  the  same 
time  tliey  kept  up  a  constant  connexion  with  the 
sanctuary  at  Jerusalem.  They  paid  a  tribute  to 
the  temple  there,  which  was  carefully  collected 
everywhere,  and  from  time  to  time  conveyed  in 
solemn  pro(;ession  to  Jerusalem.  There  alone, 
too,  could  the  sacrifices  and  gifts  which  were  de- 
manded by  the  law  bo  offered.  In  this  wise  they 
preserved  a  centre  and  a  metropolis.  And  yet 
there  followed  from  all  this  an  event,  which  in 
its  consequences  was  one  of  the  most  important 
in  history,  namely,  the  hellenising  of  the  Jews 
who  Avere  living  out  of  Judea,  and  even,  in  a 
degree,  of  those  who  remained  in  their  own  land. 
They  were  a  people  too  gifted  intellectually  to 
resist  the  magnetic  power  by  which  the  Hellen- 
istic tongue  and  modes  of  thought  and  action 
worked  even  upon  such  as  were  disposed  to  re- 
sist them  on  principle.  The  Jews  in  the  com- 
mercial towns  rendiiy  acquired  the  Greek,  and 
soon  forgot  their  mother  tongue;  and  as  the 
younger  generation  a'x'fdy  in  their  domestic 
circle  were  not  taught  Greek  by  natives,  aa 
might  be  supposed,  this  .Jewish  Greek  grew  into 
a  peculiar  idiom,  the  Hellenistic.  During  the 
reign  of  the  second  Ptolemy,  284-247  B.  C,  the 
law  of  Moses  was  translated  at  Alexandria  into 
Greek,  probably  more  to  meet  the  religious 
wants  of  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion  than  to 
gratify  the  desire  of  the  king.  The  necessity  of 
a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  for  the  use  of  the  holy 
Scriptures  was  thereby  done  away  with,  and 
Greek  language  and  customs  became  mo.'j  and 
more  prevalent.  Individuals  began  to  joiv  this 
or  that  school  of  philosophy,  according  to  pre- 
dilection and  intellectual  bias.  The  Platonic 
philosophy  had  necessarily  most  attractions  for 
the  disciples  of  Moses.  The  intrusion  of  Hellen- 
ism into  Judea  itself  met  wiUi  a  much  more  con- 
siderable resistance  from  the  old  believing  and 
conservative  Jews.  Those  of  the  heathen  dis- 
persion were  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  mere 
prayer,  Bible  readings  aiid  expositions,  in  their 
proseucluB  and  synagogues,  and  ' )  do  without 
the  solemn  worship  and  sacrifices  of  the  temple; 
but  in  Jerus£  lem  the  temple- worship  was  carried 
out  with  al)  its  ancient  usages  and  symbols. 
There  presided  the  Sopherim,  the  Scribes  or 
skilled  expounders  of  the  law,  a  title  first  appro- 
priated to  Esdras  (about  450  B,  C).  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  tlie  new  arrangements  in  the 
restored  state,  and  was  a  priest,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  judge  appointed  by  the  king  of  Persia. 
.  .  .  From  that  time  forth  dependence  on  ihe 
law,  pride  in  its  possession  as  the  pledge  of 
divine  election,  and  the  careful  custody  of  this 
wall  of  partition,  sank  deep  into  the  character  of 
the  nation,  and  ne(  ae  the  source  of  many  ad- 
vantages as  well  as  of  serious  faults.  .  The 
later  Jewish  tradition  makes  mucl'  tion  of 

the  great  synagogue    relieved  t  o  exirod 

already  in  the  time  of  Esdras,  or  to  have  been 
founded  by  him.  It  is  supposed  to  have  mus- 
tered 120  members,  and,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  high-priest,  was  to  be  the  guardian  of  the 
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law  and  doctrine.  One  of  its  '  ■•t  rulers  was 
Simon  tlie  Just,  who  was  high -priest,  and  the 
most  distinguished  doctor  of  his  time  (that  of  tlie 
first  Ptoleniys).  Aft»^rwards  tliis  tlireefold  dig- 
nity or  function  of  high-priest,  scribe  or  rabbi, 
and  of  Nasi  or  prince  of  tlie  synagogue,  were 
never  united  in  one  person.  .  .  .  The  higli- 
priestliood  fell  into  contempt,  tlie  more  it  served 
foreign  rulers  as  tlie  venal  instrument  of  tlieir 
caprice ;  but  tlie  Scribes  flourished  as  being  tlie 
preservers  of  all  theological  and  juridical  knowl- 
edge, and  were  supported  by  the  respect  and  con- 
lidencc  of  the  people.  ...  By  the  year  170 
B.  C,  Hellenism  had  undoubtedly  made  such 
progress  among  the  Jews,  in  Palestine  even,  that 
the  As.syrian  king,  Anticchus  Epiphancs,  was 
able  to  plan  the  extirpation  of  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion, and  the  conversion  of  the  temple  at 
J'  "usalem  into  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius." 
—  .  J.  I.  DOllinger,  Tiie  Oentilc  and  the  Jew  in 
th  '  "ta  of  the  Temple  of  Christ,  hk.  10,  sect.  1 
(».  2). — Twice,  Antioclius  Epiphanes  crushed  re- 
bellion in  Jerusalem  with  awful  ferocity.  On 
the  last  occasion,  the  slain  were  believed  to 
number  80,000,  while  10,000  captives  were  led 
away  and  sold  as  slaves.  The  city  was  sacked 
and  partly  burned ;  the  Temple  was  plundered 
and  polluted.  "Not  content  with  tliese  enormi- 
ties, Antioclius  determined  to  abolish  altogether 
tlie  Jewish  religion,  and,  if  possible,  entirely  to 
exterminate  the  race.  With  this  intention,  he 
issued  an  edict  throughout  his  dominions,  call- 
ing upon  all  the  nations  who  were  subject  to  his 
authority  to  renounce  their  religion  and  worship 
his  gods,  and  this  order  he  enforced  with  tlie 
most  severe  pains  and  penalties.  T'  e  Jews  were 
the  only  people  who  ventured  to  disobey  the 
edict,  whereupon,  Antiochus  orderL.!  them  to  be 
treated  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and  sent  to  Jeru- 
salem an  oil  man  named  Atheneas,  who  was 
well  versed  in  the  rites  of  the  Greek  worship,  as 
commissioner,  to  enforce  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands. This  old  pagan  dedicated  the  Temple 
to  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  placed  a  statue  of  that 
false  deity  upon  the  altar  of  burnt  offering.  This 
desecration  was  not  confined  to  Jerusalem,  for 
everywhere  t!iroughout  the  Syrian  empire  groves 
and  temples  were  dedicated,  and  statues  and 
altars  erected,  to  the  heathen  deities,  and  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  "as  everywhere  pro- 
hibited, and  punished  a'^  he  worst  of  crimes. 
That  the  chief  fury  of  Antn.ohus's  impious  rage 
wa.  directed  against  the  Jews  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that,  wliilst  a  general  edict  was  pub- 
lished, condemning  to  death  or  torture  all  those 
who  refused  to  worship  the  idols,  a  special  de- 
cree was  promulgated,  by  which  it  was  made 
death  to  otl'er  sacrifices  to  the  God  of  Israe.,  ob- 
serve the  Sabbath,  practise  circumcision,  or  in- 
deed to  conform  in  the  smallest  degree  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Mosai  law.  Every  effort  was  also 
made  to  destroy  the  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
and  persons  refusing  to  deliver  them  up  were 
punished  by  death.  In  this  terrible  distress, 
many  of  the  Jews  abandoned  their  homes  and 
took  sliclter  in  the  wilderness,  whero  '  they  lived 
in  the  mountains  after  the  manner  of  beasts,  and 
fed  1)11  lierbs  continuously  lest  they  should  be 
partakers  of  the  pollution'  (Mccc.  v.).  Of  those 
who  remained  behind,  some  lew  yielded  to  the 
temptation,  and  saved  themselves  by  apostacy, 
but  the  majority  remained  faithful  to  the  God  of 
their  forefathers,  Who,  in  His  own  good  time, 
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hearkened  to  the  pra,";  r;,  ".  H; 
tliem  a  deliverer."—    .  H.  .P 
Jeirish  Nation,  eh.  7. 

B.  C.  166-40.— Revolt  of  the  Maccabees.  — 
Reign  of  the  Asmoneans. —  Rise  of  Herod. — 
The  heroic  family  called  The  Maccabees,  v/hich 
began  and  led  the  revolt  of  the  Jewish  people 
against  the  oppression  and  persecution  of  the 
Seleucida'an  kings,  bore,  also,  the  name  of  the 
Asmonean  or  Hasmonean  family,  derived  from 
tiie  name  of  "  its  chief  of  four  generations  back, 
Chasnion,  or  Asinon,  '  the  magnate.'"  The  head 
of  the  family  a;,  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolt,  and  who  precipitated  it,  was  IVIattathias. 
He  had  five  sons,  the  third  of  whom,  Judas,  be- 
came the  military  leader  and  great  hero  of  the 
nation  in  i*"  struggle.  To  Judas  was  given  the 
surname  -  appellation  of  Makkabi,  from  whence 
came  his  historical  name  of  Judas  Maccabieus, 
and  the  general  name  of  The  Maccabees  by  which 
his  family  at  large  is  commonly  designated. 
The  surname  "  Makkabi"  is  conjectured  to  have 
had  the  same  meaning  as  that  of  Charles  the 
"Martel" — viz.,  the  "Ilammeivr";  but  this  is 
questioned.  "Under  Judas  the  revolt  assumed 
larger  proportions,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  able 
to  meet  and  defeat  the  Syrians  in  tiie  open  field. 
The  situation  which  the  Romans  had  created  in 
Syria  was  fr  vourable  to  the  Jewish  cause.  In 
order  to  find  money  to  pay  ti  tribute  imposed 
by  Uoine  upon  '«'  house,  AntK  lus  had  to  un- 
dertfiko  an  expedition  into  the  iar  Ea.^t,  which 
depleted  Syria  of  a  large  number  of  troops. 
During  the  king's  absence  the  government  of  the 
country  was  entrusted  to  a  high  functionary 
named  I  ysias.  Lysias  took  a  serious  view  of  the 
rebellion  in  Judaa,  and  despatched  a  force  under 
tlie  command  of  three  generals  to  sui)press  it. 
But  this  army  met  with  alarming  reverses  at  the 
hands  of  Judas,  and  Lysias  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Palestine  in  person  to  conduct  the  campaign. 
Meanwliile  Antiochus  had  been  apprised  of  the 
disasters  which  had  befallen  his  captains,  and  was 
hastening  homewards  to  assume  the  supreme  di- 
rection of  affairs,  when  death  put  a  termination 
to  his  cr  L'cr  (B.  C.  104).  The  pressure  of  Roman 
policy  Uj  on  Antiochus  was  the  indirect  cv  j'-  of 
the  Jewish  revolt,  and  the  immediale  cause  of 
the  king's  inability  to  suppress  it.  After  the 
death  of  Antioclius,  the  distracted  state  of  Syria 
ar.d  the  struggles  of  rival  pretenders  for  the 
crown  strengthened  the  position  of  tlie  Jewish 
patriots.  Antiochus  V.,  son  of  the  late  king, 
was  only  niae  ye  s  old  when  he  began  to  reign 
(B.  C.  104).  His  '  her  had  appoint  ?d  a  courtier 
named  Philip  rejj  during  his  sen's  minority. 
But  this  arrangeii.  did  not  satisfy  Lysias,  who 
had  the  young  king  iu  his  custod",  and  who  was 
carrying  on  tiic  campaign  in  Palestine  when  the 
news  of  his  supersession  by  Philip  arrived, 
Lysias  immediately  left  off  the  contest  with 
Judas,  and  devoted  his  energies  to  the  task  of 
rsisting  Philip's  claims.  At  this  juncture,  if 
••ny  historic  value  can  be  attached  to  a  statement 
in  the  Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees,  two  Ro- 
man envoys,  Quintus  Memmius  and  TiUis  Man- 
lius,  w)  were  probably  on  their  way  from  A^'ix- 
andria  to  Antioch,  offered  to  take  charge  of 
Jewish  interests  at  the  Syrian  capital.  Peace  is 
said  to  have  been  the  outcome?  of  their  elYorta 
(B.  C.  162).  But  it  was  a  peace  which  did  not 
endure,  in  the  following  year  the  Syrian  king 
:e  invaded  Palestine  at  the  head  of  a 
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liTcai  army,  iiiid,  in  spite  of  tlic  strenuous  opposi- 
tion of  .fiidns,  laid  siege  to  llie  Holy  City. 
FamiiK!  soon  reduced  the  garrison  to  the  last  ex- 
tremities, and  their  fate  would  have  been  a  hard 
one  had  not  the  disordered  condition  of  Syria 
compelled  the  besiegers  to  accept  honourable 
terms.  Whilst  the  siege  was  in  progress  news 
came  to  the  Syrian  camp  that  Pliilip  had  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  enforcing  his  claims  to  the  regency.  No 
time  was  to  be  lost,  and  the  king,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  Lysias,  accorded  the  Jews  religious 
liberty.  Jerusalem  capitulated ;  and  the  same 
order  of  things  was  established  as  had  existed 
previous  to  tlie  insurrection.  Soon  after  these 
events  Antiochus  V.  was  dethroned  and  executed 
by  his  relative,  Demetrius  1.  In  Judira  the  new 
monarch  allowed  the  people  to  retain  the  re- 
ligious liberties  granted  them  by  his  predecessor, 
and  had  he  exercised  more  judgment  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  High  Priest  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  Judas  to  renew  tlie  struggle  against 
Syria  with  any  prospect  of  success.  The  Assi- 
(heans,  or  Pious  Ones,  who  afterwards  developed 
into  the  i)arty  known  as  the  Pharisees,  and  who, 
while  their  religion  was  at  stake,  were  devoted 
followers  of  Judas,  were  satislied  with  the  at- 
tainment of  religious  freedom.  But  Judas  and 
his  friends,  who  formed  the  party  which  after- 
wards became  the  Sadducees,  .  .  .  were  unwil- 
ling to  rcla.x  their  efforts  till  the  country  was  com- 
ph^telj'  independent.  The  Assidieans,  consisting 
of  the  scribes  and  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
accepted  Alcimus,  the  High  Priest  whom  De- 
metrius had  appointed,  and  were  disposed  for 
peace.  But  the  senseless  barbarities  of  Alcimus 
threw  the  Assida-ans  once  more  into  the  arms  of 
the  war  party,  and  the  struggle  began  afresh. 
The  High  Priest  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Jeru- 
salem ;  Demetrius  sent  an  army  to  reinstate  him, 
but  Judas  <lefeated  the  Syrian  forces,  and  the 
Jews  enjoyed  a  short  period  of  repose.  .  .  . 
Two  Jewish  delegates,  Eupolemos  and  Jason, 
were  sent  to  Italy  to  form  an  alliance  with  Rome. 
The  Senate,  winch  never  neglected  an  oppor- 
tunity of  crippling  the  Syrian  monnrchy,  ac- 
corded a  favourable  reception  to  the  Jewish  en- 
voys, and  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
their  country.  .  .  While  these  negotiations 
were  taking  place  the  Syrian  army  again  invaded 
Palestine.  Judas  went  forth  to  meet  them,  and, 
after  a  desperate  conflict,  was  defeated  and 
slain  [at  Bcer-Zath]  (B.  C.  tfil).  The  death  of 
tlu;ir  leader  shattered  the  party  of  freedom,  and 
tiie  Romans,  probably  because  they  sjuv  no  dis- 
tinct centre  of  authority  left  standing  in  the 
country,  ignored  the  treaty  they  had  just  made 
with  tiie  Jewish  envoys,  and  left  Juda'a  to  its 
fate.  It  was  'lot  V)y  direct  intervention  that  the 
Romans  helped  the  Jews  forward  on  the  path  of 
independence;  it  was  by  the  disintegrating  ac- 
tion of  Roman  policy  on  the  kingdom  of  Syria. 
The  Jrwish  leaders  did  not  fail  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  which  were  thus 
afl'ordcd  them.  About  niiie  years  after  the  death 
of  Judas  ilati-abipus,  the  Romans  started  a  new 
]iretender  to  the  Syrian  crown  in  the  person  of 
Alexander  Bali's,  u  voung  man  of  unknown 
origin  (B.  C.  152).  Siipportetl  by  the  allies  of 
Home,  Balas  was  able  to  take  the  lield  against 
Demetrius,  who  became  alarmed  at  tl'  ,  threaten- 
ing aspect  of  atfairs.  Jonathan,  a  brother  of 
Judus,    was  then   at  the  liead   of    the    Jewish 


patriots  (B.  C.  1(»1-142),  and  Demetrius  attempted 
by  concessions  to  win  him  over  to  his  side. 
When  the  pretender  Balas  heard  of  this,  he  im-  , 
mediately  outbade  Demetrius,  and  offered  Jona- 
than the  High  Priesthood  as  the  price  of  his 
support.  Jonathan  sold  himself  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and,  notwithstanding  further  profuse 
promi.ses  from  Demetrius,  the  Jewish  leader  re- 
mained true  to  his  allegiance.  The  war  between 
the  two  rivals  did  not  last  long ;  Demetrius  was 
overthrown  and  slain  (B.  C.  151),  and  at  the  mar- 
riage of  the  new  king,  Jonathan  was  appointed 
civil  and  military  governor  of  Judtea."  The 
spiritual  and  the  temporal  government  of  the 
Jews  was  now  united  in  the  office  of  High  Priest. 
Jonathan,  captured  and  murdered  by  one  of 
the  Syrian  pretenders,  was  succeeded  in  the 
ollice  (B.  C.  142),  by  another  brother,  Simon, 
who  was  assassinated,  B.  C.  135,  by  an  ambitious 
son-in-law.  Simon's  son,  John  Hyrcanus,  took 
his  place. —  W.  O.  Morrison,  'Jlie  Jeirs  iinder 
Roman  Rule,  ck.  1.  —  The  Asmonean  family  had 
now  become  so  establi-shed  in  its  princely  char- 
acter that  the  next  of  the  line,  Judas  (who  took  " 
the  Greek  name  Aristobulus),  assumed  the  crown 
and  title  of  King  (B.  C.  105).  Aristobulus 
reigned  less  than  two  jears,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Jonathan  (Jannieus)  Alexander. 
"These  Jewish  princes  were  as  wide  apart  in 
character  as  in  name  from  the  house  whose  hon- 
ours they  inherited.  Aristobulus,  the  bloody, 
.  .  .  starved  in  prison  his  mother,  whom  John 
had  left  as  regent.  .  .  .  Alexander,  named  Jan- 
nteus,  in  a  reign  of  five  and  twenty  years,  was 
mostly  occupied  in  petty  wars, —  generallj'^  un- 
successfid,  but  indefatigable  to  begin  afresh. 
He  signalized  himself  iu  successive  revolts  of 
his  people,  first  by  the  barbarous  slaughter  of 
6,000,  then  by  a  civil  war  of  some  six  years, 
which  cost  10,000  lives,  and  finally  by  crucifying  ' 
800.  ...  A  restless,  dissolute,  ambitious  man, 
called  'the  Thracian'  for  his  barbarities,  his  rule 
abhoned  except  for  the  comparative  mercy  he 
showed  in  the  cities  he  had  conquered,  he  died 
[B.  C.  TO]  before  the  age  of  fifty,  having  done 
the  one  service  of  confirming  the  Jewish  power 
upon  the  soil  of  Palestine." — J.  H.  Alien, 
Hebrew  Men  and  Times,  ch.  10.  —  "When  .  .  . 
Jannteus  Alexander  died,  the  Jewish  kingdom 
stretched  towards  the  south  over  the  whole 
Philistian  territory  as  far  as  the  Egyjjtian  fron- 
tier; towards  the  south-east  as  far  as  the  Naba- 
tican  kingdom  of  Petra,  from  which  Janna'us 
had  wrested  considerable  tracts  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea;  towards  the 
north  over  Samaria  and  the  Decapolis  up  to  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth;  here  he  was  already  mak- 
ing arrangements  to  occupy  Ptolemais  (Acco) 
and  victoriously  to  rejiel  the  aggressions  of  the 
Ityra-ans.  The  coast  obeyed  tlie  Jews  from 
Mount  Carniel  as  far  as  Rliinocoriira,  including 
the  important  Gaza  —  Ascalon  alone  was  still 
free;  so  that  the  territory  of  the  Jews,  once  al- 
most cut  off  from  the  sea,  could  now  be  enume- 
rated among  the  asylums  of  piracy.  Now  that 
the  Armenian  invasion,  just  as  it  approached  the 
horde's  of  J udiea,  was  averted  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Lucullus,  .  .  .  the  gifted  rulers  cf  the 
Ilasmonicaii  house  would  probably  have  carried 
their  arms  still  further,  had  not  the  development 
of  the  power  of  that  remarkable  coiuiucring 
sacerdotal  state  beeu  arrestetl  by  internal  divi- 
sions.    The  spirit  of  religious  independence  ami 
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tho  national  patriotism  —  tlie  energetic  union  of 
wliicli  had  called  the  Maccabee  stjite  into  life  — 
very  soon  became  dissociated  and  even  antago- 
nistic;. Tlie  Jewish  orthodo.vy  [or  Pliarisaism] 
gaining  fresh  strength  in  the  times  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, .  .  .  proposed  as  its  practical  aim  a  com- 
munity of  Jews  composed  of  the  ortiiodo.x  in 
all  lands  essentially  irrespective  of  tlic  secular 
government — a  community  which  found  its 
visible  points  of  union  in  tho  tribute  to  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  obligatory  on  every  con- 
scientious Jew  and  in  the  sciiools  of  religion  and 
spiritual  courts,  and  its  canonical  superintendence 
in  the  great  temple  consistory  at  Jerusalem, 
which  was  reconstituted  in  the  first  period  of  tlie 
Maccabees  and  may  be  compared  as  respects  its 
sphere  of  jurisdiction  to  the  Roman  pontifical 
college.  Against  this  orthodoxy,  which  was 
becoming  more  and  more  ossified  into  theological 
formalism  and  a  painful  ceremonial  service,  was 
arrayed  the  opposition  of  the  so-called  Saddu- 
cees — partly  dogmatic,  in  so  far  as  these  inno- 
vators acknowledged  only  the  sacred  books 
themselves  and  conceded  authority  merely,  not 
canonicity,  to  the  '  bequests  of  the  scribes,*  that 
is  canonical  tradition;  partly  political,  in  so  far 
as  instead  of  a  fatalistic  waiting  for  the  strong 
arm  of  the  Lord  of  Zebaoth  they  taught  that  the 
salvation  of  tiie  nation  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  weapons  of  this  world,  and  above  all  from 
the  internal  and  external  strengthening  of  the 
kingdom  of  David  as  re-establislied  in  the  glori- 
ous times  of  the  Maccabees.  The  partisans  of 
orthodoxy  foimd  their  support  in  the  priesthood 
and  the  multitude.  .  .  .  Jannicus  had  kept  down 
tlie  priesthood  with  a  strong  hand;  under  his 
two  sons  there  arose  ...  a  civil  and  fraternal 
war,  since  the  Pharisees  opposed  the  vigorous 
Aristobuhis  and  attempted  to  obtain  their  objects 
under  the  nominal  rule  of  his  brother,  the  good- 
natured  and  indolent  Ilyrcanus.  This  dissension 
not  merely  put  a  stop  to  the  Jewish  conquests, 
but  gave  also  foreign  nations  opportunity  to  in- 
terfere and  to  obtain  a  commanding  position  in 
soutiiern  Syria.  Tliis  was  the  case  first  of  all 
with  the  l^abatueans.  This  remarkable  nation 
has  often  been  confounded  with  its  eastern 
neighbours,  the  wandering  Arabs,  but  it  is  more 
closely  related  to  the  Aramman  branch  than  to  tlie 
proper  children  of  Ishmael.  This  Aramjcan,  or, 
according  to  the  designation  of  the  Occidentals, 
Syrian,  stoc^k  must  have  in  very  early  tinns  sent 
fortii  from  'ts  most  ancient  settlements  about 
Baliylon  a  colony,  probably  for  the  sake  of  trade, 
to  ihe  northern  en<l  of  the  Arabian  gulf;  these 
were  the  Nabaticans  on  the  Sinaitic  peninsula, 
between  the  gulf  of  Suez  and  Aihi,  and  in  t!ie 
region  of  I'etra  (Wadi  Mousa).  In  their  ports 
the  war(!S  of  the  Mediterranean  were  exchanged 
for  those  ^  India;  the  great  southern  caravan- 
route,  which  ran  from  Gaza  t  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Persian  g-  f,  pat,  mI  througii 
the  capital  of  the  Nabata'ais — Petra — wlio.sc 
still  magnificent  rock-palaces  and  rock-tombs 
furnish  clearer  evidence  of  liie  Nabatoeau  civili- 
zation than  does  an  almost  extinct  tradition. 
The  party  of  the  Pharisees,  to  wliom  after  the 
manner  of  priests  the  victory  of  th<iir  faction 
seemeu  not  too  dearly  bought  at  the  price  of  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  their  <'<>untry, 
solicited  Aretas  the  king  of  the  Nabata'ans  for 
aid  against  Aristobuhis,  in  return  for  wliich  they 
promised  to  give  back  to  iiim  all  the  couque»ts 


wrested  from  him  by  .Tanna'us.  Thereupon 
Aretas  had  advanced  with,  it  was  said,  r)(),(MJ() 
men  into  Judiva  and,  reinforced  by  theadiu.'rents 
of  the  Pharisees,  he  kept  king  Aristobuhis  bo- 
sieged  in  his  caiiital."  —  T.  Mommsen,  Ilhturn  of 
Rome,  bk.  5,  ch.  4  (i\  4). —  "While  this  was  go- 
ing on.  Pompey  had  meanwiiile  liegiui  his  vic- 
torious campaij,!!  in  Asia  [see  IIo.mk:  B.  C7.  CO- 
GS]. He  had  fontpuTed  Mithridates  in  B.  (J.  'iG, 
and  had  in  the  same  year  received  the  voluntary 
submission  of  Tigranes.  While  he  him.self  now 
pressed  on  f:irther  into  Asia,  he  sent  Scaurus  ta 
Syria  in  B.  C.  63.  When  that  general  arrived  at 
Damascus  lie'  heard  of  tho  war  between  tlic 
brothers  in  Judea,  and  pushed  forward  without 
delay  to  see  how  he  might  turn  to  account  thi» 
strife  between  the  rival  princes.  He  had  scarcely 
reached  Judea  when  ambassadors  presented  them- 
selves before  him,  botli  from  Aristobuhis  and 
from  Hyrcinus.  They  both  sought  his  fuvour 
an4  support.  jNristobulus  olTered  him  in  return 
four  hundred  talents;  and  Ilyrcanus  coulil  not 
be  behind,  and  so  promised  the  same  sum.  Bit 
Scaurus  trusted  Aristobuhis  rather  because  he 
was  in  abetter  jiosition  to  fulfil  liis  engagement, 
and  so  decided  to  take  his  side.  He  ordered 
Aretas  to  withdraw  if  he  did  not  wish  to  be  de- 
clared an  enemy  of  the  Romans.  Aretas  did  not 
venture  to  show  opposition.  He  therefore  raised 
the  siege,  and  thereupon  Scaurus  returned  to 
Damascus.  But  Aristobuhis  pursued  Aretas  on 
his  way  homeward,  and  iufiicted  upon  him  a 
crushing  defeat.  But  the  Roman  favour  which 
Aristobuhis  had  so  exerted  hiiiisolf  to  secure, 
under  the  protection  of  which  he  believed  him- 
self to  be  safe,  soon  proved  fatal  to  his  well- 
being  and  that  of  his  country.  He  himself  left 
no  stone  unturned  in  order  to  win  the  goodwill  of 
Pompey  as  well  asof  Scaurus.  He  sent  Pompey 
a  costly  prest^nt,  a  skilfuUj'^  wrought  golden  vine 
wortli  five  hundred  talents,  whicli  Strabo  found 
still  on  view  at  Rome  in  tlie  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus.  But  all  this  could  not  save  Aris- 
tobuhis, whenever  Pompey  found  it  to  be  for  his 
advantage  to  withdraw  hiS  favour  and  take  the 
side  of  Hyrcanus.  In  the  siiring  of  B.  C.  63, 
Pompey  proceeded  from  his  winter  quarters  into 
Syria,  subdued  the  greater  and  smaller  jirinces 
in  the  Lebanon,  and  advanced  by  way  of  Heli- 
opolis  and  Clialcis  upon  Damascus.  Tiiere  he 
was  met  at  one  and  the  same  time  by  representa- 
tives of  three  .Tewish  parties.  IS^ot  only  did 
Aristobuhis  and  Ilyrcanus  appear,  but  the  Jewish 
people  also  sent  an  embassy.  Ilyrcanus  com- 
plained that  Aristobuhis,  in  "defiance  of  all  law, 
had  violently  assumed  the  government;  Aris- 
tobulus  justified  his  conduct  by  pointing  out  the 
incapacity  of  Ilyrcanus.  But  the  people  wished 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  either,  asked  for  the 
abolition  of  tlie  monarchy  and  the  restoration  of 
the  old  tlieocratic  constitution  of  the  priests. 
Pompej- heard  them,  but  cautiously  deferred  any 
decision,  and  declared  that  he  would  put  all 
things  in  order  when  he  had  accomplished  his 
contemplated  expedition  against  the  Naliateins. 
Till  then  all  parties  were  to  maintain  the  p'ace. 
Aristobuhis,  how.-ver,  was  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  this  arrangement,  and  betrayed  his  discon- 
tent by  suddenly  cpiitting  Diuni,  whither  he  had 
accompanied  Pompey  o!i  his  c.<peditioii  against 
the  Nabateans.  Pompey  grew  suspicious,  post- 
iioned  Ills  campaign  against  the  Naliateans,  and 
marched  immediately  against  Aristobuhis.     He 
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.  .  .  ptirsiied  liim  through  Jericho,  nnil  soon  ap- 
peared in  the  neighhourliood  of  Jerusalem.  But 
now  Aristobulus  lust  heart.  He  betoolt  liimself 
to  the  camp  of  Pompey,  gave  liim  further  pres- 
ents, and  promised  to  surrender  to  liim  the  city 
if  Pompey  would  suspend  hostilities.  Pompey 
was  satisfled  with  this,  and  sent  his  general 
Gabiuius  to  take  possession  of  thu  city,  while  he 
retained  Aristobulus  in  the  camp.  But  Gabiuius 
returned  without  having  obt  "led  his  object,  for 
the  people  in  the  city  had  shut  the  gates  against 
him.  Pompey  was  so  enraged  at  this  that  he 
put  Aristobulus  in  prison,  and  immediately  ad- 
vanced against  tlie  city.  .  .  .  The'  city  was  sur- 
rendered to  Pompej,  wliosentin  his  legate  Piso, 
and  without  drawing  sword  took  possession  of 
it.  But  the  war  faction  gathered  togetheron  the 
temple  mount  and  there  prepared  themselves  for 
resistance.  The  temple  m' unt  was  then,  as 
afterwards,  the  strongest  point  in  Jerusalem.  It 
presented  to  the  eiist  and  the  south  a  sheer 
precipice.  Also  on  the  we.it  it  was  separated 
from  the  city  by  a  deep  ravine.  Only  on  the 
north  was  tliere  a  gradual  slope ;  but  even  there 
approach  was  made  almost  impossible  by  the 
construction  of  strong  fortification.s.  In  this 
fortress,  well  nigh  impregnable,  the  adherents  of 
Aristobulus  had  now  taken  refuge,  and  Pompey, 
whether  he  would  or  not,  liad  to  engage  upon  a 
regular  siege.  .  .  .  After  a  three  months'  siege, 
a  breach  was  made  in  the  wall.  A  son  of  the 
dictator  Sulla  was  the  first  to  make  way  through 
it  with  his  troops.  Others  quickly  followed. 
Then  began  a  frightful  massacre.  The  priests, 
who  were  then  engaged  ofTering  sacrilice,  would 
not  desist  from  tlie  execution  of  their  olHce,  and 
were  hewn  down  at  the  altar.  No  less  than 
12,000  Jews  are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives  in 
this  general  butchery.  It  was  towards  the  close 
of  autumn  of  the  year  B.  C.  63,  under  Cicer«)'3 
consulship,  according  to  Josephus  on  the  very 
day  of  atonement,  according  to  Dio  Cassius  on  a 
Sabbath,  that  this  holy  city  bowed  its  head  be- 
fore the  Roman  conunander.  Pompey  himself 
forced  his  way  into  tlie  Most  H0I3'  Place,  into 
which  only  the  feet  of  the  high  priest  had  ever 
before  entered.  But  he  left  the  treasures  and 
precious  things  of  the  temple  uniouched,  and 
also  took  care  that  the  service  of  God  should  be 
continued  without  interruption.  On  the  be- 
sieged he  passed  a  severe  sentence.  Tho.se  who 
had  promoted  the  war  were  aeheaded ;  the  city 
and  the  country  were  made  tributary.  .  .  .  The 
boundaries  of  the  Jewish  territories  were  greatly 
curtailed.  All  the  coast  towns  from  Kaphia  to 
Dora  were  taken  from  the  Jews;  and  also  all 
non-Jewish  towns  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  such 
as  Hippos,  Gadara,  Pella,  Dium,  and  others;  also 
Scythopolis  and  Samaria,  with  the  regions  around 
them.  All  these  towns  were  immediately  put 
under  the  rule  of  the  governor  of  the  newly- 
formed  Roman  province  of  Syria.  The  con- 
tracted .Jewish  territory  was  given  ever  to  Hyr- 
canus  II.,  who  was  recognised  as  high  priest, 
without  the  title  of  king.  .  .  .  With  the  institu- 
tions of  Pompey  the  freedom  of  the  Jewish 
people,  after  having  existed  for  scarcely  eighty 
years,  if  we  reckon  it  as  beginniii.^  in  B.  C.  142, 
was  completely  overthrown.  Pompey,  indeed, 
was  acute  enough  to  insist  upon  no  esseniial 
change  in  the  internal  government  of  the  country. 
He  suffered  the  hierarchical  constitution  to  re- 
main intact,  and  gave  the  people  as  their  high 


))riest  Ilyrcanus  II.,  who  was  favoured  by  the 
Pharisees.  But  the  independence  of  the  nation 
was  at  an  end,  and  the  Jcvish  high  priest  was  a 
vassal  of  the  Romans."  —  E.  Schllrer,  Hist,  of 
the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Jestis  Ghnst, 
div.  1,  t\  1,  pp.  317-324. —  Hyrcanus  II.  was  not 
merely  the  vassal  of  the  Romans;  he  was  the 
puppet  of  one  of  his  own  partisans — the  able 
Idumean,  Antipater,  who  gathered  the  reins  of 
gov(;rnment  into  his  own  hands.  "Antipater 
ruled  without  interfering  with  Hyrcanus;  he 
rebuilt  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  appointed 
Phasael,  the  eldest  of  his  four  heroic  sons  (whose 
mother  was  Kypros,  an  Arabian^  to  be  ruler  of 
the  district  of  the  holy  city,  and  Herod  the 
younger  to  be  ruler  of  Galilee.  This  young  man, 
who  was  at  that  time  scarcely  twenty-tlve  years 
old,  was  soon  able  to  surpass  even  his  fiither. 
.  .  .  He  purified  Galilee  from  the  robber-bands, 
of  which  Hczekiah  was  the  most  dreaded  leader, 
and  by  so  doing,  although  he  was  already  a  mark 
for  the  hatred  borne  by  the  national  and  priestly 
party  against  the  Edomites,  as  friends  of  their 
new  tyrants  the  Romans,  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  dealing  summarily  with  the  rol)bers, 
without  appealing  to  the  legal  authorities.  He 
therefore  appeared  before  the  Sanhedrim  of  Je- 
rusalem, to  wli'ch  he  was  summoned  by  Hyr- 
canus, with  a  military  escort,  wearing  purple, 
with  his  head  anointed,  and  bearing  a  letter  of 
safe-conduct  from  his  patron  Sextus  Coesar,  the 
ruler  of  Syria.  .  .  .  Hyrcanus  allowed  him  to 
withdraw  in  defiance:  he  hastened  to  Syria, 
bought  the  governments  of  Coele-Syria  and 
Samaria  (B.  C.  40),  marched  thence  with  an  army 
towards  Jerusalem,  and  when  he  had  with  difli- 
culty  been  persuaded  by  his  father  and  brother  to 
return,  he  rejoiced  that  he  had  at  least  menaced 
the  country.  Neither  the  death  of  Julius  Ciiisar 
(B.  C.  March  44),  the  civil  war  at  Rome,  nor  the 
poisoning  of  his  father  Antipater  at  the  table  of 
Hyrcanus  in  the  year  43,  interfered  with  Herod's 
success.  He  bought  the  favour  of  Csesar's  mur- 
derers by  the  unexampled  haste  with  which  he 
brought  in  large  contributions,  amounting  to  a 
hundred  talents  (more  than  £20,000)  from  Galilee 
alone,  so  that  Cassius  appointed  him  Procurator 
of  Syria,  and  promised  him  the  dignity  of  king, 
in  the  event  of  a  victory  over  Anthony  and  Oc- 
tavianus,  a  prospect  which  indeed  cost  his  father 
his  life.  Nor  w^is  Herod's  power  destroyed  by 
the  unfortunate  battle  of  Philippi  in  the  autumn 
of  B.  C.  42.  He  succeeded  in  gaining  Antliony 
by  the  influence  of  his  person  and  of  his  wealth; 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  embassies  of  the  Jews, 
Phasael  ard  Herod  were  appointed  tetrarchs  of 
the  whole  of  Judea  in  the  year  B.  C.  41.  His  be- 
trothal to  Mariamne,  grandchild  of  Hyrcanus, 
which  took  place  at  the  same  time,  added  the 
illusion  of  national  and  hereditary  right  to 
Herod's  p>'evious  good  fortune.  But  there  was 
first  an  interval  of  hardship.  Immediately 
afterwftrds,  the  Parthian  armies  overran  Upper 
Asia,  while  Anthony  remained  in  Egypt,  en- 
snared by  Cleopatra:  they  took  Jerusalem  [B.  C. 
40],  and  to  please  that  olace  a.*:  well  as  the  Jews 
of  Babylon,  they  installed  Autigonus,  the  son  of 
Aristobulus,  as  king,  taking  Phasnel  and  Hyr- 
canus prisoners,  while  Herod  eecaped  with  diffi- 
culty. All  was  ended  with  a  blow,  Herod  was 
put  to  flight.  Phasael  killed  himself,  and  Antig- 
onus  cut  off  the  ears  of  Hyrcanus  the  high 
priest.     Herod  landed  in  Italy  I'a  an  adventurer. 
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He  met  Anthony,  and  by  his  means  also  gained 
over  Octavianus.  Fear  and  hatred  of  the 
Parthians  effected  even  more  than  old  acqnain- 
tance  and  new  engagements:  and  beyond  his 
most  daring  hopes  a  decree  of  the  senate  [B.  C. 
40]  bestowed  tlie  kingdom  of  Judea  upon  him." 
—  T.  Keini,  Hint,  of  Jesus  of  N^dzara,  v.  1,  p.  231. 
B,  C.  40— A.  D.  44.— Herod  and  the  Herodi- 
ans. — Roman  rule. — Returning  to  Judiea  with 
his  new  rank  and  the  confirmed  support  of  Rome, 
"Herod  slowly  obtained  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, not  without  the  help  of  Roman  legions,  and 
in  a  third  campaign,  in  June  (Sivan),  B.  C.  37, 
occupied  Jerusalem  [after  a  siege  of  half  a  year] 
and  the  Temple,  iu  the  halls  of  which  fire  raged, 
contrary  to  his  wish,  and  blood  streamed  through 
its  courts.  This  was  the  second  Roman  occupa- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  after  an  interval  of  twenty -si.x 
years,  even  to  a  day.  Antigonus  fell,  by  the 
king's  wish,  beneath  the  a.xe  of  Anthony,  and 
the  Maccabean  house  had  ceased  to  reign.  The 
new  kingdom  underwent  its  final  crisis  in  the  war 
between  Octavianus  and  Anthony,  in  which 
Herod  was  constrained  to  take  part  with  An- 
thony. .  .  .  The  frankness  with  which,  after  the 
battle  of  Actium  (Sept.,  B.  C.  31),  he  proclaimed 
his  friendship  for  Anthony  to  Octavianus  at  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  in  order  to  set  before  him  the 
prospect  of  a  like  faitiifulness,  procured  the 
crown  for  him  afresh,  wliich  Octavianus  sot  upon 
his  head."  Octavianus  "restored  to  him  all  the 
possessions  which  Jiis  intriguing  enemy  Cleopatra 
had  obtained  at  his  expense  in  the  south  of  tlie 
country  and  on  its  western  coast,  giving  to  him 
Gadia,  Hippo,  Samaria,  and  on  the  coast  Gaza, 
Anthedon,  Joppa,  th'-  tower  of  Strato,  and  in 
short  the  whole  country,  and  even  more  than  he 
had  lost  by  Pompey's  conquests.  A  few  years 
later  the  same  benefactor  enlarged  the  kingdom 
on  the  north-east,  by  making  over  to  Herod,  be- 
tween the  years  B.  C.  24-21,  the  wide  extent  of 
territory  reaching  to  Anti- Lebanon,  and  Damas- 
cus, in  order  to  protect  that  city  from  attacks  on 
the  side  of  the  desert.  He  was  appointed  Procu- 
rator-(Jeneral  of  Syria,  and  afterwards  nearly 
obtained  the  government  of  Arabia.  It  was  in 
fact  almost  the  kingdom  of  David  which  was 
again  united  under  Ilerod.  Herod  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  Octavianus,  with  few  intervals,  to  the 
last.  .  .  .  Herod  Old  not  merely  owe  his  success 
to  that  oflicious  attention  which  displayed  the 
greatness  of  Rome  in  cosily  hospitalities,  gifts, 
and  edifices  of  3very  kind,  but  to  his  genuine 
fidelity  and  manly  heroism,  his  pre-eminent  wis- 
dom and  readiness  to  accept  the  culture  of  the 
West,  qualities  which  were  recognized  as  adapt- 
ing him  to  be  a  most  useful  ally  in  the  territory 
which  bounded  the  eastern  empire  of  Rome, 
where  the  inhabitants  were  so  ready  to  take 
offence.  Herod,  in  a  certain  sense,  emulated  his 
friend  in  Rome,  in  introducing  an  Augustan  era 
into  his  land.  He,  as  well  as  Octavianus,  put 
an  end  to  war,  and  the  dominion  which  had  been 
cemented  together  by  the  blood  of  its  citizens 
enjoyed  a  long  peace,  lasting  for  almost  forty 
years.  ,  .  .  The  prosperity  of  the  couutij  'a- 
creased  so  much  in  these  quiet  times  that  llerod, 
when  he  began  to  build  the  Temple,  boasted  of 
the  wealth  and  income  which  had  accumulated 
in  an  unprecedented  manner,  so  as  to  confirm  the 
most  fabulous  accounts  of  the  luxurious  expen- 
diture of  his  reign.  .  .  .  Herod  was  not  de  old 
of    nobler  qualities,   even  although  they  have 


been  forgotten  by  the  Jews  and  Christians.  He 
was  not  merely  a  brave  leader  in  war,  a  bold 
Inmter  and  rider,  and  a  sagacious  ruler;  there 
was  in  him  a  large- hcartedness  and  an  innate 
nobility  of  mind  which  enabled  him  to  be  a  bene- 
factor of  his  people.  This  fundamental  charac- 
teristic of  his  nature,  inherited  from  his  father, 
is  admitted  by  the  Jewish  historian,  times  out 
of  number,  and  has  been  shown  by  his  affection 
for  his  father,  mother,  and  brothers,  and  also  for 
his  friends,  by  his  beneficeuct  in  good  fortune, 
and  even  in  adversity.  .  .  ?  Whe.'  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  his  reign  (B.  C.  25),  some  years 
before  the  building  of  the  Temple,  famine  and 
sickness  devastated  the  land,  he  sold  the  gold  and 
silver  treasures  in  his  house,  and  himself  became 
poor,  while  he  bespoke  great  quantities  of  grain 
from  JIgypt,  which  he  dispensed,  and  caused  to 
be  made  into  bread :  he  clothed  the  poor,  and  fed 
50,000  men  at  his  own  expense:  he  himself  sent 
help  to  the  towns  'if  Syria,  and  obtained  the  im- 
mediate, and  indeed  the  enduring  t,ratltude  of 
the  people  as  a  second  Joseph.  Yet  it  was  only 
the  large-heartedness  of  a  barbarian,  without 
true  culture,  or  deeper  morality.  Hence  came 
tiie  unscrupulousness,  the  want  of  consideration 
for  the  national  peculiarities  which  he  opposed, 
the  base  cunning  and  vanity  which  coloured  all 
his  actions,  and  hence  again,  especially  in  later 
life,  he  became  subject  to  caprices,  to  anger  and 
repentance,  to  mistrust  and  cruelty,  to  the  wiles 
of  women  and  of  eunuchs.  He  was,  in  short, 
onlv  the  petty  tyrant,  the  successful  upstart  who 
was  self-seeking,  and  at  once  rash  and  timid ;  a 
beggar  before  Augustus;  a  foolish  time-server 
before  the  Greek  and  Roman  world ;  a  tj'rant  in 
his  own  house,  and  incapable  either  of  resisting 
influence  or  of  enduring  contradiction.  .  .  .  The 
dangerous  position  of  the  upstart,  with  respect 
to  the  earlier  royal  family  and  to  the  national 
aversion,  the  divisions  of  his  numerous  family, 
the  intrigues  of  a  court  of  women,  eunuchs,  bar- 
bers, and  frivolous  flatterers  of  every  description, 
drew  him  on,  as  if  with  demoniacal  power,  from 
one  stage  of  crueltjr  to  another.  .  .  .  Daily  exe- 
cutions began  on  his  entry  into  Jerusalem  in  the 
year  B.  C.  37  with  the  execution  of  Antigonus, 
of  the  nephew  of  Ilyrcanus,  and  of  his  own  de- 
pendants. .  .  .  He  pardoned  no  one  whom  he 
suspected :  he  enforced  obedience  by  an  oath,  and 
whoever  would  not  swear  forfeited  his  life.  In- 
numerable people  disappeared  mysteriously  in 
the  fortress  of  Hyrcanla.  Life  was  forfeited 
even  for  the  offence  of  meeting  or  standing  to- 
gether, when  it  was  noticed  by  the  countless 
spies  in  the  city  and  on  the  highways,  and  indeed 
by  himself  in  his  rounds  by  night.  The  bloody 
decimation  of  his  own  family  was  most  revolting. 
About  the  year  B.  C.  35  he  caused  his  wife's 
brother  Arlstobulus,  who  had  been  high  priest 
for  eighteen  years,  to  be  stifled  by  his  Gallic 
guards  in  a  pond  at  Jericho,  because  he  wsvs 
popular,  and  belonged  to  the  d  family:  in  the 
year  B.  C.  31,  after  the  batii  of  Actium,  he 
murdered  his  grandfather-in-law  Hyrcanus,  aged 
eighty  years,  and  in  the  year  B.  C.  30  or  29  his 
wife  Mariamne,  and  a  little  later  her  intriguing 
mother  Alexandra,  since  they  had  become  objects 
of  suspicion  to  him:  in  the  year  B.  C.  25  his 
brother-in-iaw,  Kostobar,  and  a  long  line  of 
friends  were  slain:  about  the  year  B.  C.  rt,  the 
sons  of  Mariamne,  Alexander  and  Arlstobulus, 
were    judicially  condemned  and    strangled    in 
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Samftria:  nnd  finally  the  diabolical  Antipator,  the 
mm  of  tlie  tir.st  riiarriagc,  who,  toffctiicr  with 
Biilome,  lIcnMl's  sister,  and  with  Alexandra,  his 
mother-in-luw,  had  taken  the  greatest  part  in  the 
crime.'  )f  the  family." — T.  Keim,  llisl.  of  Jenun 
of  Nuzara,  v.  1,  pp.  2:};3-246. — Herod  died  within 
the  yea.  (B.  C.  4)  which  has  been  most  generally 
agreed  upon  as  that  of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  By 
ten  wives  he  had  had  many  ehildren,  and  had 
slain  not  a  few ;  but  a  large  family  survived,  to 
quarr(d  over  the  heritage,  disputing  a  will  which 
Herod  left.  There  was  a  hearing  of  the  flispu- 
tants  at  IJome,  and  also  a  hearing  given  to  depu- 
ties of  tlie  Jewish  people,  who  prayed  to  be 
delivered  from  the  Ilerodian  family,  all  and 
singly.  The  latter  prayer,  however,  received 
small  consideration.  The  imperial  judgment 
established  Archelaus,  eldest  son  of  Herod's  dixth 
wife,  Malthace,  in  the  sovereignty  of  Judiea, 
Idumaca,  and  Samaria,  with  the  title  of  Ethnarch. 
To  Herod  Antipas,  second  son  of  the  same 
mother,  it  gave  Galilee  and  Peraea.  Philip, 
another  son,  by  a  seventh  wife,  was  made  tet- 
rarch  of  a  small  principality.  Archelaus  gov- 
erned so  oppressively  that,  after  some  years 
(A.  D.  6),  he  was  deposed  by  the  Romans  and 
banished  to  Gaul.  Judsca  was  then  joined  to 
the  pncfecture  of  Syria,  imder  a  succession  of 
Roman  governors,  the  lifth  of  whom  was  Pon- 
tius Pilate.  "Judaea  thus  became  in  the  year  6 
A.  I),  a  Roman  province  of  the  second  rank,  and, 
apart  from  the  ephemeral  restoration  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  under  Claudius  in  the  years 
41-44,  thenceforth  remiuned  a  Roman  province. 
Instead  of  the  previous  native  princes  holding 
office  for  life  and,  under  reservation  of  their 
being  confirmed  by  the  Roman  government,  he- 
reditary, came  an  ofiicial  of  the  equestrian  order, 
nominated  and  liable  to  recall  by  the  emperor. 
The  port  of  Caesarea  rebuilt  by  Herod  after  a 
Hellenic  model  became,  probably  at  once,  the 
seat  of  Roman  administration.  The  exemption 
of  the  land  from  Roman  garrison,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  ceased,  but,  as  throughout  in  provinces  of 
second  rank,  the  Roman  military  fcrce  consisted 
only  of  a  moderate  number  of  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry divisions  of  the  inferior  class;  subse- 
quently one  ala  and  tive  cohorts  —  about  3,000 
men  —  were  stationed  there.  These  troopa  were 
perhaps  taken  over  from  the  earlier  government, 
at  least  in  great  part  formed  in  the  country  itself, 
mostly,  however,  from  Samaritans  and  Syrian 
Greeks.    The  province  did  not  obtain  a  legionary 

iprrison,  and  even  in  the  territories  adjoining 
ludaea  there  was  stationed  at  the  most  one  of 
the  four  Syrian  legions.  To  Jeru.salem  there 
came  a  standing  Roman  commandant,  wlio  took 
up  his  abode  in  the  royal  Ciistle,  with  a  weak 
standing  garrison;  only  during  the  time  of  the 
Passover,  when  the  whole  land  and  countless 
strangers  flocked  to  the  temple,  a  stronger  divis- 
ion of  Roman  soldiers  was  stationed  in  •■  colon- 
nade belonging  to  the  temple.  .  .  .  For  the 
native  autliorities  in  Judaea  as  everywhere  the 
urban  communities  were,  as  far  as  possible,  taken 
as  a  basis.  Samaria,  or  as  the  town  was  now 
called,  Sebaste,  the  newly  laid  out  Cnesarea,  and 
the  other  urban  communities  contau  .d  in  the 
former  kingdom  of  Archelaus,  were  self-admin- 
istering, under  superintendence  of  the  Roman 
authority.  The  government  also  of  the  capital 
with  the  large  territory  belonging  t(  it  was 
organised  in  a  similar  way.     Already  iu  the  pre- 


Roman  period  imder  the  Seleucids  there  was 
formed  ...  in  Jerusalem  a  council  of  the  elders, 
the  Synhedrion,  or  as  Judaised,  the  Sanhedrin. 
The  presidency  in  it  was  held  by  the  high  priest, 
wliom  each  ruler  of  the  land,  if  he  was  not  pos- 
sibly himself  higli  priest,  apjioinied  for  the  time. 
To  the  college  belonged  the  former  high  priests 
and  esteemed  exjierts  in  the  law.  This  assembly, 
in  which  the  aristocratie  clement  preponderated, 
acted  as  the  supreme  spiritual  representative  of 
the  whole  body  of  Jews,  and,  so  far  as  this  was 
not  to  be  separated  from  it,  also  as  ihe  secular 
representative  in  particular  of  the  community  of 
J  rusalem.  It  is  only  the  later  Rabbinism  that 
has  by  a  pious  fiction  transfo-med  the  Sanhedrion 
of  Jerusalem  into  a  spiritual,  institute  of  Mosaic 
appointment.  It  corresponded  essentially  to  the 
council  of  the  Greek  urban  constitution,  but  cer- 
tainly bore,  as  respected  its  composition  as  well 
as  its  sphere  of  working,  a  more  spiritual  char- 
acter than  belonged  to  the  Greek  representations 
of  the  community.  To  this  Synhedrion  and  its 
high  priest,  who  was  now  nominated  by  the  pro- 
curator as  representative  of  the  imperial  suze- 
rain, the  Roman  government  left  or  committed 
that  jurisdiction  which  in  the  Hellenic  subject 
communities  belonged  to  the  I'.rban  authorities 
and  the  common  councils.  With  indifferent 
short-sightedness  it  allowed  to  the  transcendental 
Messianism  of  the  Pharisees  free  course,  and  to 
the  by  no  means  transcendental  land-consistory 
—  acting  until  the  Messiah  should  arrive  —  toler- 
ably free  sway  in  affairs  of  faith,  of  manners, 
and  of  law,  where  Roman  interests  were  not  di- 
rectly affected  thereby.  This  applied  in  particu- 
lar to  the  administration  of  justice.  It  is  true 
that,  as  far  as  Roman  burgesses  were  concerned 
in  the  matter,  justice  in  civil  as  in  criminal 
affairs  must  have  beeu  reserved  for  the  Roman 
tribunals  even  already  before  the  annexation  of 
the  land.  But  civil  justice  over  the  Jews  re- 
mained even  after  that  annexation  chiefly  with 
the  local  authority.  Criminal  justice  over  them 
was  exercised  by  the  latter  probably  in  general 
concurrently  with  the  Roman  procurator;  onljr 
sentences  of  death  could  not  be  executed  by  it 
I  otherwise  than  after  confirmation  by  the  imperial 
magistrate.  In  the  main  those  arrangements 
were  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  abolition 
of  the  principality,  and  when  the  Jews  had  ob- 
tained this  request  of  theirs,  they  in  fact  obtained 
tnosearr.ini^cmentsalong  with  it.  .  .  .  The  local 
coining  ut  petty  moneys,  as  formerly  practised 
by  the  kings,  now  took  place  in  the  name  of  the 
Roman  ruler;  but  on  accc  ot  the  Jewish  ab- 
horrence of  images  the  head  of  the  emperor  was 
not  even  placed  on  the  coins.  Setting  foot  within 
tiie  interior  of  the  temple  continued  to  be  for- 
bidden in  the  case  of  every  non-Jew  under  pen- 
alty of  death.  ...  In  the  very  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberios  the  Jews,  like  the  Syrians, 
complained  of  the  pressure  of  the  taxes;  especi- 
ally the  proloiigecl  administration  of  Pontius 
Pilatus  is  charged  with  all  the  usual  olHcial 
crimes  by  a  not  unfair  observer.  But  Tiberius, 
as  the  same  Jew  says,  had  during  the  twenty- 
three  years  of  his  reign  mi»iiit!vined  the  time-hal- 
lowed holy  customs,  and  in  no  part  set  them 
aside  or  violated  them.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
recognised,  seeing  that  the  snme  emperor  in  the 
West  intt'rfered  againtit  the  Jews  more  emphati- 
cally than  any  other,  and  thus  the  long-suffering 
and  caution  shown  by  him  iu  Judaea  cannot  be 
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truced  back  to  personal  fiivour  for  Jiidaisin.  In 
spite  of  nil  this  both  the  opposition  on  principle 
to  the  Itoninn  government  und  the  violent  etTorls 
at  self-help  on  the  part  of  the  faithful  developed 
themselves  even  in  this  time  of  peace." — T. 
l^Iommsen,  llint.  of  Jioiuc .  The  Prorinres,  from 
Caesav  to  Diocletian,  bk.  8,  ch.  11. — In  the  year 
41  A.  D.  the  house  of  Herod  rose  to  power 
again,  in  tiie  person  of  his  grandson,  Herod 
Agrippa,  descendant  of  the  unfortunate  Muri- 
amne.  Agrippa  had  lived  long  at  Home  and  won 
the  favor  of  two  successive  emperors,  Caligula 
and  Claudius.  Caligula  deposed  Herod  Antipas 
from  the  tetrarchy  of  Galileo  and  conferred  it 
on  Agrippa.  Claudius,  in  41,  added  Juchea  and 
Samaria  to  his  dominions,  establishing  him  in 
a  kingdom  even  greater  than  that  of  his  grand- 
father. He  died  suddenly  in  44  A.  D.  and  Judtea 
again  relapsed  to  the  state  of  a  Roman  province. 
His  young  son,  also  named  Ilerod  Agrippa,  was 
provided,  after  a  few  years,  with  a  small  king- 
dom, that  of  Chalcis,  exchanged  later  for  one 
made  up  of  other  dis*"icts  in  Palestine.  After 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  he  retired  to  Home, 
and  the  line  of  Herod  ended  with  him. — II.  II. 
Slilman,  lU»t.  of  the  Jews,  hk.  12. 

AiiSO  in:  Jo.sephus,  Aiitiq.  of  the  Jeirn,  hks. 
1  -,_20.— H.  Ewald,  Iliitt.  of  Israel,  bk.  .I,  nert.  2. 

B.  C.  8— A.  D.  I. — Uncertainty  of  the  date 
of  the  birth  of  Jesus. — "The  reigning  (.Christian 
computation  of  time,  that  sovereign  authority  in 
accordance  with  which  we  reckon  our  life,  and 
which  is  surely  above  the  assault  of  any  critical 
doubts,  goes,  be  it  remembered,  but  a  very  little 
way  towards  the  settlement  of  this  question  [as 
to  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Jesus]  in  as  much  as 
its  inventor,  a  Scythian  by  birth,  Diouysius  the 
Less,  Abbot  of  a  Uoi^-,an  monastery  (died  5')Q 
A.  D.)  [jce  Eii.v,  Ciiiustian],  .  .  .  had  certainly 
no  entue  immunity  from  human  frailty.  .  .  . 
The  comparatively  best  assured  and  best  sup- 
ported account  places  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  the 
reign  of  King  Herod  the  Great.  Matthew  knows 
no  other  chronology:  Luke  gives  the  same, 
along  with  another,  or,  if  we  will,  along  with 
two  others.  Matthew  nure  particularly,  in 
his  own  account,  puts  the  birth  in  the  last 
years  of  that  king.  Jesus  is  a  little  child  at  the 
time  of  the  coming  of  the  Magi,  and  he  is  still  a 
child  at  tlie  return  of  Joseph  from  the  flight  into 
Egypt,  after  the  death  of  Herod  has  taken 
place.  We  shall  hit  the  sense  of  the  writer  most 
exactly  if  we  assume  that  Jesus,  at  the  time  of 
the  coming  of  the  Magi,  who  gave  King  Ilerod 
ground  for  conjecturing  a  Messiah  of  about  the 
age  of  two, —  was  about  two  years  old ;  at  the 
time  of  Herod's  death,  about  four.  .  .  .  Now 
since  Ilerod  died  .  .  .  shortly  before  y  ster  of 
the  year  750  A.  U.  C,  i.e.,  4  years  1  '•e  the 
Christian  era,  Jesus  inust  have  been  b...a  four 
years  before,  740  A.  U.  C,  or  8  years  before  the 
reputed  Christian  era,  a  view  which  is  expressly 
espoused  in  the  fifth  Christian  century;  accord- 
ing to  Apocrypha,  3  years  before  Herod's  death, 
747  A.  U.  C,  7  years  B.  C.  If  we  are  able  in 
addition  to  build  upon  Kepler's  Conjunction  of 
Planets,  which  Bishop  Milnter,  in  liis  bool;,  'Tlie 
Star  of  the  Wise  Men,'  1827,  called  to  remem- 
brance, we  get  with  complete  certainty  "47  or 
748,  the  latter,  that  is,  if  we  attach  any  value  to 
the  fact  that  in  that  year  Mars  was  added  to 
Jupite.  d.  Saturn.  Desirable  however  as  such 
certainty  might  be,  it  is  nevertheless  hard  to 


abandon  one.-iclf  to  it  with  enthusiastic  joy.  .  .  . 
An  actual  remini.sceuce  on  the  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian conununity  of  the  appro.ximate  point  of  time 
at  wliicii  the  Lord  was  born,  woidd  be  liard  to 
call  in  question,  even  though  it  might  have 
overlooked  or  forgotten  every  detail  of  tlie  youth 
of  Jesus  besides.  Finally,  there  is  after  all  a 
trace  of  such  reminiscence  independent  of  all 
legendary  formation.  The  introductory  history 
of  Lidie  without  any  appreciable  historical  con- 
nexion, rather  in  contlict  with  the  world  of 
legend  rejiresented  in  his  Gospel,  places  the  birth 
of  John  the  Bapti-stand  of  Jesus  in  Herod's  time. 
At  the  sinne  time  there  is  just  as  little,  or  even 
less,  sign  than  els'-where  in  Luke's  i)reliminary 
story,  of  any  dependence  on  the  ace  unt  in  Mat- 
thew, or  any  world  of  legend  like  his.  W^e 
should  thus  still  be  inclined  to  infer  that  Jesus, 
according  to  ancient  Christian  tradition,  was 
born  under  King  Ilerod,  and  more  i)articularly, 
according  to  the  legend  of  Matthew,  which  after 
all  is  the  better  guaranteed  of  the  two,  towards 
the  close  of  his  reign.  .  .  .  Luke  appears  .  .  . 
so  far  to  give  the  most  i)recise  boundary  line  to 
the  birth  of  Jesus,  inasnnich  as  he  brings  it  into 
immediate  connexion  with  the  first  ta.xing  of 
Judffia  by  the  Romans,  which  adnuts  of  exact 
histori'-al  computation.  The  Roman  taxing  was 
indeed  the  occasion  of  Josej)!!  and  ^Mary's  jour- 
ney to  Betiilehem,  and  of  tiie  birth  of  Jesus  in 
the  inn  there.  This  t:ixing  took  place,  as  Luke 
quite  rightly  observes,  for  the  first  time  in  Judiva, 
under  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  more  pre- 
cisely, \mder  Quiriuius'  Governorship  of  Syria, 
and  moreover,  .  .  .  not  only  after  the  death  of 
Herod,  but  also  after  his  soii  Archelaos  had  been 
reigning  about  ten  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
dethronement  of  Archelaos  and  the  annexation 
of  Juda;a  nnd  Samaria  by  the  Romans  in  the  year 
760  A.  U.  C.  7  A.  D.  But  here  too  at  once  be- 
gins the  difficulty.  According  to  this  statement 
Jesus  would  have  been  born  from  ten  to  fourteen 
years  later  than  the  Gospels  otherwise  a.s.sert, 
Luke  himself  included.  This  late  birth  would 
not  onl}'^  clash  with  the  first  statement  of  the 
Gospels  themselves,  but  equally  witli  all  proba- 
bility, inasmuch  as  Jesus  would  then  not  have 
been  as  much  as  thirty  years  old  at  his  death, 
which  in  any  case  took  place  before  the  recall  of 
the  Proci:rator  Pilate  (781  A.  U.  C.  35  A.  I).). 
We  are  here  therefore  compelled  to  acknowledge 
a  simple  error  of  the  writer.  .  .  .  Once  more 
.  .  .  does  Luke  incidentally  compute  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  By  describing  the  time  of 
John  the  Baptist's  appearance  and  speaking  of 
Jesus  at  that  period  as  about  thirty  years  old,  lie 
favours  the  assumption,  that  Jesus  was  born 
about  thirty  years  before  the  fifteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  .  .  .  We  shall 
.  .  .  see  grounds  for  considering  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Baptist's  ministry,  as  fixed  far  too 
early  anywhere  near  the  date  28  A.  I),  iiut  if 
after  all  we  assume  the  figure,  as  i*,  stands,  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  reckoning  his  reign 
from  the  19th  of  August,  767,  or  14  A.  D.,  was 
the  ye  r  781-782,  or  28-29  A.  D.  In  that  case 
Jesus  must  have  been  born,  reckoning  about  30 
years  backwards,  cowards  lir?  year  751-752,  i.  c., 
2-3  years  before  our  reputeU  era.  ...  Of  the 
later  attempts  to  restore  the  year  of  Jesus'  birth, 
those  of  antiquity  and  of  modern  times  claim  our 
attention  in  different  ways.  .  .  .  IrentEus,  fol- 
lowed by  Tertullian,  Ilip'polytus,  Jerome,  gives 
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the  forty  first  yeiir  of  tlie  Emporor  Augustus, 
OlciiK'iit  of  Alcxaudriii  tlin  twenty-eighth  year 
of  thi!  siirnc,  us  the  year  of  birth:  inuclj  the  same 
ill  l)()lh  cases,  viz.  (TijI-TM),  iniu«mucli  as  tlic 
foniur  rcc  kons  from  the  Jirst  consulate  of  Au- 
gustus afUT  tJK!  death  of  Ca*sar  (7:31  A.  U.  C); 
Clement  from  his  conquest  of  Egypt  (724).  Later 
authorities  since  Eusebius,  the  first  Church  his- 
torian, maiiied  the  forty-second  year  of  Augus- 
tus, following  a  notice  of  their  predecessors,  that 
is  iryi-'iii-i,  winch  date  however  Eusebius  would 
make  out  to  agree  with  the  y(!ar  of  Clement, 
witii  the  twenty-eighth  year  from  the  occupation 
of  Egypt.  IJut  how  :nanv  other  years  besides 
were  po.ssible!  Here  Sulpicius  Severus  (400 
A.  D.)  pushed  back  beyond  the  limit  set  by  Ire- 
nipus,  naming  at  one  time  746-747  as  the  time  of 
Jesus'  birth,  at  another  the  consuls  of  750,  and  the 
later  date  has  also  been  found  ...  by  the 
Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy.  Here  agam  the 
date  was  shifted  lower  down  than  the  figure  of 
Eusebius  to  the  forty-third  year  of  Augustus, 
i.  e.,  75:3-754.  This  date  is  found  already  in  Ter- 
tuUian  in  one  rea<llng,  though  in  conflict  with 
the  year  41 ;  the  Chronograph  of  the  year  354 
puts  it  down  with  the  express  mention  of  the 
Consuls  Civsar  and  Paulus  at  754  A.  U.  C,  the 
Egyptian  monk  Panodorus  (400  A.  D.)  has  so 
reckoned  it;  and  the  founder  of  the  Christian 
reckoning,  the  Abbot  Dionysius  (Easter  Table 
525  A.  D.)  introduced  it  for  all  time.  .  .  .  What 
is  certain  is  that  this  year  754  A.  U.  C.  1  A.  D., 
this  oftlcial  Christian  calendar,  does  not  hit  the 
tradition  of  the  Gospels.  In  modern  times,  thanks 
to  ihe  efforts  of  great  astronomers  and  chrouolo- 
gists,  Kepler,  Ideler,  and  MUnter,  the  year  747 
or  748  has  found  the  greatest  fr.vour  as  the  year 
of  the  Wise  Men's  star.  But  since  people  have 
come  back  from  their  enthusiasm  for  the  dis- 
covery of  this  conjunction  to  a  more  faithful 
regard  for  the  Gospels,  it  hasalwny.':  commended 
itself  afresh,  to  place  the  birth  of  Jesus  at  latest 
ID  the  first  beginning  of  the  year  750  (4  B.  C), 
i.  e.,  before  the  death  of  King  llerod,  but  if  pos- 
sible from  two  to  four  years  earlier  still  746-748, 
or  8-6  B.  C.  Thus  Ewald  inclines  half  to  the 
year  748,  and  half  to  749:  Petavius,  Usher,  Lich- 
tenstcin  to  74!),  Bengal,  Anger,  Winer,  Tieseler 
to  750,  Wurm  indeed  following  Scaligcr  to  751, 
finally  in  latest  times  IWsch,  attaching  great 
weight  to  the  statements  of  the  Fathers,  "as  well 
as  to  the  Chinese  star,  actually'  get,s  by  a  multi- 
fariously laborious  method,  at  751-752,  in  which 
year,  as  he  decides,  even  Herod  must  liave  been 
alive  in  spite  of  Josephus,  and  on  the  strength 
of  an  innocuous  observation  by  a  Jewish  Rabbi. 
If  it  was  hard  enough  to  arrive  at  any  certainty, 
or,  at  all  events,  probability  with  respect  to  the 
year  of  Jesus'  birth,  we  must  entirely  waive  all 
pretensions  to  tell  the  month  or  the  day,  however 
justifiable  may  be  our  curiosity  on  this  head. 
Our  traditional  observance  of  the  Day  of  Jesus 
on  the  25th  of  December  is  not  prescribed  in  any 
ancient  calendar." — Dr.  T.  Keiui,  Hist,  of  Jesua 
of  Nazara,  v.  2,  pp.  109-126. 

Also  in:  W.  II.  Anderion,  Fhsti  Apoatolici, 
introd. 

A.  D.  26. — Political  situation  of  Judsa  at 
the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus. —  "Let 
us  recall,  in  a  few  outlines,  the  political  situation 
of  Judita  .It  the  exact  moment  when  Jesus  ap- 
peared before  His  countrymen.  The  shadow  of 
mdepeadeuce,  which  had  been  left  tu  it  under 


the  vassal  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great,  had  long 
vanished.  Augustus  had  annexed  JuiitEa  to  the 
I{  nan  empire,  not  by  making  it  one  of  those 
senatorial  provinces  governed  by  proconsuls, 
but  as  a  direct  dependant  on  his  authority.  He 
associated  it  with  the  government  of  Syria,  the 
capital  of  which  was  Antioch,  the  residence  of 
the  imperial  legate.  In  con.sefjuence,  however, 
of  its  iniportance,  and  the  dillicult'es  presented 
by  the  complete  subjection  of  Buch  a  people,  the 
procurator  of  Judtea  enjoyed  a  certain  latitude 
in  liis  administration;  he  at  the  same  time  man- 
aged the  affairs  of  Samaria,  but  as  a  second  de- 
partment, distinct  from  the  first.  Faithful  to 
the  wise  policy  which  it  had  pursued  with  so 
much  success  for  centuries,  Home  interfered  us 
little  as  possible  with  the  usages  and  institutions 
of  the  conquered  province.  The  Sanhedrim  was, 
therefore,  allowed  to  continue  side  by  side  with 
the  procurator,  but  its  power  was  necessarily 
very  limited.  Its  jurisdiction  was  confined  to 
matters  of  religion  and  small  civil  causes:  the 
procurator  alons  had  the  right  of  decreeing 
capital  punishment.  The  high-priestly  office  had 
lost  much  of  its  importance.  The  Asmoneana 
and  Ilerods  had  reduced  it  to  a  subordinate  mag- 
istracy, of  which  they  made  a  tool  for  their  own 
purposes.  Herod  the  Great  had  constituted  him- 
self guardian  of  the  sacerdotal  vestments,  under 
pretext  that  he  had  had  them  restored  to  their 
first  magnificence,  on  the  Levitical  model;  he 
bestowed  them  only  on  the  men  of  his  choice. 
The  Romans  hastened  to  follow  his  example,  and 
thus  to  keep  in  their  hands  an  olHce  which  might 
become  perilous  to  them.  The  procumtor  of 
Judani  res'ded  at  Cajsarea.  He  only  came  to 
Jerusalem  for  the  solemn  feasts,  or  in  exceptional 
cases,  to  administer  justice.  His  pnEtorium  stood 
near  the  citadel  of  Antonia.  Tlie  Roman  garri- 
son in  the  whole  of  Palestine  did  not  exceed  one 
legion.  The  levying  of  imposts  on  movable 
jjroperty,  and  on  individuals,  led  to  perpetual 
ditficulties;  no  such  objection  w^as  raised  to  the 
tribute  of  two  drachms  for  the  temple,  which 
was  levied  by  the  Sanhedrim.  The  tax-gatherers 
in  the  service  of  the  Romans  were  regarded  as 
the  representatives  of  a  detested  rule ;  thus  the 
publicans  —  for  the  most  part  Jews  by  birth  — 
were  the  objects  of  universal  contempt.  The 
first  rebellion  of  any  importance  took  place  on 
the  occasion  of  the  census  under  Cyrenius.  At 
the  period  at  which  we  have  arrived,  Judtea  was 
governed  by  Pilate,  the  third  procurator  since 
the  annexation  to  the  empire;  he  had  found  in 
the  high-priestly  office  John,  surnamed  Caiaphas, 
son-in-law  of  Annas,  the  son  of  Seth,  who  had 
for  a  long  time  filled  the  same  offl  ;e  under  Vale- 
rius Gratus.  Pilate  had  an  ally  hither  than  a 
rival  in  the  Sadduoee  Caiaphas,  who  acted  on  no 
higher  principle  than  the  interest  of  his  order, 
and  the  maintenance  of  his  power.  Pontius 
Pilate  was  wanting  in  the  political  tact  which 
knows  how  to  soften  in  form  the  severities  of  a 
foreign  rule ;  he  was  a  m-in  of  vulgar  ambition, 
or  rather,  one  of  those  men  without  patriotism, 
who  think  only  of  using  their  authority  for  their 
own  advantage.  He  took  no  heed  of  the  pecu- 
liar dispositions  and  aversions  of  the  people 
whom  he  was  to  govern.  Thus  he  sent  to  Jeru- 
salem a  Roman  garrison  with  standards;  the 
Jews  regarded  this  us  a  horrible  profanation,  for 
the  eagles  were  worshipped  as  gods.  Assailed 
in  his  piffitorium  at  Caasurea  by   a  suppliant 
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crowd,  wliicli  no  violcnor'  coiilil  disperse,  tlu; 
procurator  was  compelled  to  yield  to  prayers, 
which  might  soon  be  chfuiged  into  deHi)erate  re- 
sistance. From  that  monHMit  his  intluence  was 
gone  in  Judica;  lie  compromised  it  still  further 
when  he  causetl  shields  of  gold,  hearing  his  nanio 
engraved  l)esidc  that  of  the  emperor  Tiberias,  to 
be  suspended  from  the  outer  walls  of  the;  citadel 
of  Antonia.  This  Mattery  to  the  sovereign,  which 
might  have  been  unaccomi)anied  with  i)erilelse- 
wliere,  was  received  at  Jerusalem  as  a  gratuitous 
provocation,  and  he  was  obliged  to  recall  a 
measure,  peraistence  in  which  would  iiave  led  to 
a  terrible  tumvdt.  Having  thus  made  himself  an 
object  of  general  avi^rsion,  he  could  not  even  do 
good  without  danger:  hisi>lan  to  build  an  aque- 
duct, a  thing  peculiarly  needed  on  the  burning 
soil  of  Judiea,  crciited  opposition  so  violent,  that 
it  could  only  be  put  down  by  force.  Under  such 
11  governor,  the  national  passions  were  iu  a  per- 
petual state  of  agitation.  This  increase  of  patri- 
otic fanaticism  created  great  obstacles  to  a  purely 
spiritual  work  like  that  of  Jesus.  Gaidonitis, 
Penea,  and  Galilee  still  belonged,  at  this  time, 
to  tlic  family  of  Ilcrod.  The  tetrarch  Philip 
governed  the  north-west  of  the  country  for  thirty- 
seven  years,  and  was  distinguished  for  liis  mod- 
eration. .  .  .  Galilee  and  Perma  were  the  por- 
tion of  Ilcrod  Antipas,  the  murderer  of  John  the 
Baptist.  His  divorce  from  the  daughtir  of 
Aretas,  after  his  marriage  with  licrodias,  his 
brother's  wife,  had  brought  war  upon  the  wide 
provinces  which  he  governed.  He  was  about 
soon  to  imdergo  iv  humiliating  defeat.  Like  his 
brother,  he  was  childless.  IJnder  the  influence 
of  svich  a  prince,  surrounded  by  a  licentious 
court,  evil  propensities  had  free  play,  and  the 
corruption  of  manners  was  a  bad  preparation  for 
a  religion  of  purity  and  self-denial.  In  the  low- 
uess  of  the  times,  the  Herods,  though  of  the 
family  of  the  vile  despots  who  hud  soUl  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Je\.s,  were  regarded  as  in  some 
measure  a  national  d^-nasty.  They  had  a  party 
which  bore  their  name,  and  which,  in  religious 
matters,  combined,  after  the  example  of  llerod 
the  Great,  Pharisaism  and  Sadduceeism.  Such 
were  the  political  circumstances  in  the  midst  of 
which  Jesus  was  placed." — E.  de  Presseuse, 
JcsuH  Christ:  IHk  TiincH,  Life,  mid  Work,  bk.  3, 
ch.  1. 

A.  D.  33-100. — The  rise  and  diffusion  of 
Christianity.     See  CiiuisTrANiTV. 

A.  D.  66-70.— The  Great  Revolt.— The  op- 
pression of  the  Jewish  nation  under  the  Roman 
governors  who  ruled  JudiBa  directly,  after  the 
death  of  the  first  Herod  Agrippa  (A.  D.  44),  may 
not  have  been  heavier  iu  reality  than  it  had  been 
while  the  dependent  and  Komauized  tyranny  of 
the  Henxlian  kings  prevailed,  but  it  proved 
to  be  more  irritating  and  exasperating.  "The 
burden,  harshly  shifted,  was  felt  to  be  more  gall- 
ing. The  priests  and  nobles  nuirmured,  in- 
trigued, conspired;  the  rabble,  bolder  or  moic 
impatient,  broke  out  into  sedition,  and  followed 
every  chief  who  offered  to  lead  them  to  victory 
and  independence.  ...  It  was  only  indeed  under 
extraordinary  provocation  that  the  populace  of 
the  Jewish  capital,  who  were  generally  controlled 
by  tlie  superior  prudence  of  their  chiefs,  broke 
into  violence  in  the  streets.  .  .  .  But  the  ruder 
independence  of  the  Galileans  was  not  so  easily 
kept  in  check.  Their  tract  of  heath  and  moun- 
tain was  always  then,  as  it  has  since  always  been, 


iu  a  state  of  partial  insurrection.  .  .  .  Fvir  their 
coercion  [at  JerusalemJ  the  Homanshad  invented 
a  peculiar  machinery.  To  Agrippa,  the  tetrarch 
[the  second  Henxi  Agrippa],  .  .  .  they  had 
given  the  title  of  King  of  the  Sacrifices,  in  virtue 
of  which  he  was  sulTered  to  reside  in  the  palace 
at  Jerusalem,  and  retain  certain  functions,  fitted 
to  impose  oii  the  imagination  of  the  more  ardent 
votaries  of  Jewish  nationality.  Tlu;  i)alaco  of 
the  Herods  overlooked  the  Temple,  atKi  from  its 
upper  rooms  the  king  could  observe  all  that 
passed  in  that  mart  of  business  and  intrigue. 
Placed,  however,  as  a  spy  in  this  watch-tower, 
he  was  regarded  by  the  Zealots,  the  faction  of 
independence,  as  a  n)c  to  be  bafiled  rather  than  a 
chief  to  be  respected  and  honoured.  They  raised 
the  walls  of  their  sanctuary  to  shut  out  his  view, 
and  this,  among  other  causes  of  discontent  be- 
tween the  factions  Mn  the  city,  ripened  to  an 
enmity.  .  .  .  And  now  was  introduced  into  the 
divisions  of  this  unhappy  people  a  new  feature 
of  atrocity.  The  Zealots  sought  to  terrify  the 
more  prudent  or  timeserving  by  an  organized 
system  of  private  assassination.  Their  '  Sicarii,' 
or  men  of  the  dagger,  are  recognised  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  times  as  a  secret  agency,  by  which 
the  most  impatient  of  the  patriots  calculated  on 
exterminating  the  chief  supporters  of  the  foreign 
government.  .  .  .  Hitherto  the  Ilomans,  from 
policy  rather  than  respect,  had  omitted  to  occupy 
Jerusalem  with  a  military  force.  They  were 
now  invited  and  implored  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
priesthood  and  nobility,  and  Florus  [the  Komaa 
governor]  sent  a  detachment  to  seize  the  city  and 
protect  the  lives  of  his  adherents.  This  was  the 
point  to  which  the  Zeal./ts  themselves  had  wished 
to  lead  him." — C.  Merivalc,  Ilixt.  of  the  lioinan^, 
ch.  59. —  A  furious  battle  in  the  streets  of  Jeru- 
salem occurred  on  the  entrance  of  the  Roman 
troops.  The  latter  gained  possession  of  the  cita- 
del, with  the  upi)er  city,  but,  after  seven  dajs  of 
fighting,  were  forced  to  capitulate,  and  were 
ruthlessly  put  to  the  sword,  in  violation  of  sworn 
pledges.  "On  that  very  day  and  hour,  while  the 
Jews  were  plunging  their  daggers  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Romans,  a  great  and  terrible  slaughter  of 
their  own  people  was  going  on  in  Ca^sarea,  where 
the  Syrians  and  Greeks  had  r'sen  upon  the  Jews, 
and  massacred  30,000  of  them  in  a  single  day. 
And  in  every  Syrian  city  the  same  madness  and 
hatred  seized  the  people,  and  the  Jews  were 
ruthlessly  slaughtered  in  all.  No  more  provoca- 
tion was  needed;  no  more  was  possible.  .  .  . 
The  heads  of  the  people  began  the  war  with 
gloomy  forebodings;  the  common  masses  with 
the  wildest  enthusiasm,  which  became  the  mere 
into.xication  of  success  when  they  drove  back 
Cestius  from  the  walls  of  the  ci  ;y,  on  the  very 
eve  of  his  anticipated  victory  —  for  Cestius  [pra;- 
fect  of  Syria]  hastened  southwards  with  an  army 
of  20,000  me  \,  and  besieged  the  city.  The  peo- 
ple, divided  amongst  themselves,  were  on  the 
point  of  opening  the  gates  to  the  Romans,  when, 
to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  Cestius  suddenly 
broke  up  his  camp  and  began  to  retreat.  Why 
he  did  so,  no  one  ever  knew.  .  .  .  The  retreat 
became  a  flight,  and  Cestius  brought  back  his 
army  with  a  quarter  of  its  numbers  killed.  .  .  . 
Vespasian  was  seat  hastily  with  a  force  of  three 
legions,  besides  the  cohorts  of  auxiliaries.  .  .  . 
Of  the  first  campaign,  that  in  Galilee,  our  limits 
will  not  allow  us  to  write.  .  .  .  The  months 
passed  on,  and  yet  the  liomans  did  not  appear 
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iM'forc  tlio  walls  of  tli  •  city.  This  inciintimc  was 
II  prey  to  iiitcriml  evils,  wliicli  when  iiiul  appciir 
iilmost  incrcdildt.'.  .  .  .  The;  cvi-iits  at  Hoinc 
which  clcvat<(i  Vespasian  to  the  tliroiu;  were  tlie 
j)rincipal  reasons  that  tlie  sie^jeof  Jenisaleui  was 
not  actually  coninienced  till  tlio  early  smnnier  of 
the  year  70,  wiien,  in  April,  Titus  bepui  Ills 
march  from  f'a'sarea.  .  .  .  The  city,  meanwhile, 
had  l)cen  continuing  those  civil  <lissensions  which 
hastened  its  niin.  John  [of  Giseliala],  Simon 
Bar  (Jioras,  ami  Elea/.ar,  each  at  the  liead  of  his 
own  faction,  made  the  streets  run  with  Mood. 
John,  whose  followers  numbered  0,000,  held  the 
Lower,  New,  and  Middle  City;  Simon,  at  the 
lieadof  10,000  Jews  and  r),000  Idumean.s,  had  the 
Htroni;  i)ost  of  the  l'p])er  t'ity,  with  a  portion  of 
the  third  wall;  Klcazar,  with  2,000  zealots,  more 
fanatic  than  the  rest,  had  barricaded  himself 
within  the  Tem])le  itself.  ...  In  the  sallies 
which  John  and  Simon  made  upon  each  other  all 
the  buildings  in  this  part  of  tlie  town  were  de- 
Htroyed  or  set  on  tire,  and  all  their  corn  burned; 
so  that  famine  had  actually  begun  before  the 
commencement  of  the  siege." — W.  Besant  and 
E.  II.  Palmer,  JiruHiilcm,  the  CiUj  of  Jlerod  and 
Saladtn,  ch.  1-2. —  The  awful  but  fascinating 
atory  of  the  siege,  us  told  by  Josephus  and  re- 
peated by  miiiiy  writers  since,  is  familiar  to  most 
readers  and  will  not  be  gisen  here.  It  was  |)ro- 
longed  from  April  until  the  7th  of  September, 
A.  I).  70,  when  the  Romans  forced  their  way 
Into  the  upper  city.  "  They  spread  through  the 
streets,  slaying  and  burning  as  they  went.  In 
many  houses  where  they  expected  rich  plunder, 
they  found  nothing  but  heaps  of  putrid  bodies, 
whole  families  who  had  died  of  luiuger;  they  re- 
treated from  the  loathsome  sight  and  insufferable 
stench.  But  they  were  not  moved  to  mercy  to- 
wards the  living;  in  some  places  the  flames  were 
actually  retarded  or  quenched  with  streams  of 
blood;  night  alone  put  an  end  to  the  carnage. 
.  .  .  The  city  was  oniercd  to  be  razed,  excepting 
the  thive  towers,  ■which  were  left  as  standing 
monuments  of  the  victory.  .  .  .  During  the 
■whole  siege  the  nu.mber  killed  [according  to  Jo- 
sephus] was  1,100,000,  that  of  prisoners  97,000. 
In  fact,  the  population  not  of  Jerusalem  alone, 
but  that  of  the  adjacent  districts  —  many  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  city,  more  who  had  as- 
sembled for  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  —  had 
been  shut  up  by  the  sudden  formation  of  the 
siege."  Of  those  who  survived  to  the  end  and 
were  spared,  when  the  Roman  soldiers  had  tired 
of  slaughter,  "all  above  seventeen  years  old  were 
sent  to  Egypt  to  work  in  thu  mines,  or  dis- 
tributed among  the  provinces  to  be  exhibited  as 
gladiators  in  the  public  theatres,  and  i  combats 
against  wild  beasts.  Twelve  thousand  died  of 
hunger.  .  .  .  This  fell,  and  forever,  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  Jewish  state.  ...  Of  all  the  stately 
city  —  the  populous  streets,  the  palaces  of  the 
Jewish  kings,  the  fortresses  of  her  warriors,  the 
Temple  of  her  God  —  not  a  ruin  remained,  except 
the  tall  towers  of  Phasaelis,  Mariamue,  and  Ilip- 
jiicus,  and  part  of  the  western  wall,  which  was 
left  as  a  defence  for  the  Roman  camp.' — II.  II. 
Mllman,  Hint,  of  the  Jews,  bk.  16. 

Ai-soin:  II.  Ewald,  Hist,  of  Israel,  b'c.  7.— 
Josephus,  The  Jewish  War. — A.  J.  Church,  Ston/ 
of  the  Ijist  Days  of  Jerusalem. — I.  M.  Wise,  Hist, 
of  the  Hclireirs'  Second  Commonwealth,  Ith  period. 

A.  D.  70-133.— After  the  war  with  Rome.-— 
The  state  of  the  surviving  people. — "  It  might 


have  been  exjx'cted  that,  from  the  clmraeter  of 
the  great  war  with  Rome,  the  people,  as  well  as 
the  state  of  the  Jews,  would  have  fallen  into 
utter  dissolution,  or,  at  least,  verged  rapidly  to- 
wards total  extermination.  Besides  the  loss  of 
nearly  a  nii'Mon  and  u  half  of  lives  during  tho 
war,  the  ni.iikets  of  the  Itoman  empire  were 
glutted  with  Jewish  slaves.  .  .  .  Yet  still  this 
inexhaustible  race  revived  before  long  to  offer 
new  candidates  for  its  Inalienable  Inheritance  of 
detestation  and  misery.  Of  the  state  of  Pales- 
tine, indeed,  immediately  after  the  war,  wc  iiave 
little  accurate  informatfon.  It  is  uncertain  how 
far  the  enormous  loss  of  life,  and  tlu!  numbers 
carried  into  cajitivity  drained  the  country  of  the 
Jewish  jiopulation;  or  how  far  the  rescript  of 
Vespasian,  which  offered  the  whole  landed  prop- 
erty of  the  province  for  sale,  introduced  a  foreign 
race  into  the  possession  of  the  soil.  The  im- 
mense numbers  engaged  in  the  rebellion  during 
the  reign  of  Hadrian  imply,  either  that  the  coun- 
try was  not  nearly  exhausted,  or  that  the  repro- 
du(;tion  in  this  still  fertile  region  was  extremely 
riii)id.  In  fact,  it  must  be  remembered  that  .  .  . 
the  ravage  of  war  was,  after  ail,  by  no  means 
universal  in  the  jjrovince.  Galilee,  Judiea,  ami 
great  part  of  Idumiea  were  wasted,  and  probably 
much  depopulated;  but,  excepting  a  few  towns 
which  nnide  resistance,  tlie  populous  regions  and 
wealthy  cities  beyoncl  the  Jordan  escaped  the 
devastation.  The  dominions  of  King  Agrippu 
were,  for  the  most  part,  respected.  Samaria( 
submitted  without  resistance,  as  did  most  of  the 
cities  on  the  sea-coast.  .  .  .  The  Jews,  though 
looked  upon  with  contempt  as  well  as  detesta- 
tion, were  yet  regarded,  during  the  reign  of 
Vespasian  and  his  immediate  successors,  with 
jealous  watchfulness.  A  garrison  of  800  men 
occujiied  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  to  prevent  the 
reconstruction  of  the  city  by  the  fond  and  re- 
ligious zeal  of  its  former  mhabitants.  .  .  .  Still, 
...  it  is  impossible,  unless  communities  were 
suffered  to  be  formed,  and  the  w'  ,le  race  en- 
joyed comparative  security,  that  the  nation  could 
have  appeared  in  the  formidable  attitude  of  re- 
sistance which  it  assumed  in  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian."—II.  H.  Milman,  Hist,  of  the  Jem,  bk.  18 
(p.  2). 

A.  D.  116, — The  rising  in  Trajan's  reign. — 
"  Not  quite  fifty  years  after  the  destruction  of 
Jcru,salem,  in  the  year  116,  the  Jews  of  the  east- 
ern Mediterranean  rose  against  the  impciial  gov- 
ernment. The  rising,  although  undertaken  by 
the  Diaspora,  was  of  a  purely  national  character 
in  its  chief  seats,  Cyrene,  Cyprus,  Egypt,  di- 
rected to  the  expulsion  of  the  Romans  as  of  the 
Hellenes,  and,  apparently,  to  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  Jewish  state.  It  ramified  even  into 
Asiatic  territory,  and  seized  Mesopotamia  and 
Palestine  itself.  When  the  insurgents  were  vic- 
torious they  conducted  the  war  with  the  same 
exasperation  as  the  Sicarii  in  Jerusalem;  they 
kilL'd  those  whom  they  seized.  ...  In  Cyrenc 
220,000,  in  Cyprus  even  240,000  men  are  said  to 
have  been  thus  put  to  death  by  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Alexandria,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear itself  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  the  besieged  Hellenes  slew  whatever  J(!ws 
were  then  in  the  city.  The  immediate  cause  of 
the  rising  is  not  clear.  ...  To  all  appearance  it 
was  an  outbreak  of  religious  exasperation  of  the 
Jews,  which  had  been  growing  in  secret  like  a 
volcano  since  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  .  .  . 
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The  InsurRonts  were  iiowlicro  iihlc  to  offer  reals- 
tiincc  to  tin-  coiujmct  troop.s,  .  .  .  iind  Himiliir 
punisliinonU  wen;  intlictcd  on  this  Diasporii  us 
previously  on  liio  Jews  of  I'lile.stine.  Tlmt 
Triijan  tinnihilutcd  the  Jewa  in  Alexiuidria,  us 
Appian  says,  is  iiivrdly  uu  incorrect,  althougli 
periiups  ft  too  blunt  expression  for  what  took 
place. " — T.  Mommsen,  Jli»t.  of  Home,  bk.  8,  ch. 
11  (The  ProvinceH,  v.  2). — See,  also,  Cyphuh, 
A.  D.  117. 

A.  D.  130-134 — The  rising  in  Hadrian's 
reign. — Tiie  Emperor  lladritin.  when  his  tour 
tlirougli  the  Empire  ))rouf,'ht  him  to  Palestine, 
A.  I).  130,  resolved  to  erect  the  destroyed  holy 
city  of  the  Jews  as  n  Roman  colony  with  a  Ilo- 
man  name,  and  to  divest  It  altogether  of  the 
('lmrjict(!r  which  made  it  sacred  in  tiie  eyes  of  the 
Jews.  He  forbade  their  sojourn  in  the  new  city, 
and  exasperated  them  still  more  by  showing  favor, 
it  is  said,  to  the  Christian  sect,  lly  this  and  by 
other  measures  a  fresh  revolt  was  provoked, 
A.  D.  132,  incited  by  the  priest  Elcazar  and  led 
by  the  bandit-chief  IJarcochebas,  or  BarKok- 
heba  ('Son  of  the  Star').  The  cruel  struggle, 
redeem(!d  by  no  humanity  on  cither  side,  con- 
tinued for  three  years,  and  was  ended  only  when 
iiimdreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  had  been  slain. 
"Tiie  dispersion  of  the  unhappy  race,  particu- 
larly in  the  West,  was  now  complete  and  final. 
Tlie  sacred  soil  of  Jerusalem  was  occupied  by  a 
Roman  colony,  which  received  the  name  of  yEiia 
Capitolina,  with  reference  to  the  emperor  who 
founded  it  [Publius  Jilius  Hadrianus]  and  to 
the  supreme  God  of  the  pagan  mytliology,  in- 
■stalled  on  the  desecrated  summits  of  Zi(m  and 
Moriah." — C.  Merivale,  llht.  of  the  Jiomnns,  ch. 
05. — "The  whole  body  of  the  Jews  at  home  and 
abroad  was  agitated  by  the  movement  and  sup- 
ported more  or  less  openly  the  insurgents  on  the 
Jordan ;  even  Jerusalem  fell  into  their  hands,  and 
the  governor  of  Syria  and  indeed  the  emperor 
Hadrian  appeared  on  the  scene  of  conflict.  .  .  . 
As  in  the  war  under  Vespasian  no  pitched  battle 
took  place,  but  one  place  after  another  cost 
time  and  bloud,  till  at  length  after  a  three  years' 
warfare  the  last  castle  of  the  insurgents,  the 
strong  Bether,  not  far  from  Jerusalem,  was 
stormed  by  the  Romans.  The  numbers  handed 
down  to  us  in  good  accounts  of  50  fortresses 
taken,  085  villages  occupied,  580,000  that  fell, 
are  not  incredible,  since  the  war  was  waged  with 
inexorable  cruelty,  and  the  male  population  was 
probably  everywhere  put  to  death.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  rising  the  very  name  of  the  van- 
quished people  was  set  aside ;  the  province  was 
thenceforth  termed,  not  as  formerly  Judaea,  but 
by  the  old  name  of  Herodotus,  Syria  of  the  Phi- 
listines, or  Syria  Palaestina.  'The  laud  remained 
desolate;  the  new  city  of  Hadrian  continued  to 
exist,  but  did  not  prosper.  The  Jews  were  pro- 
hibited under  penalty  of  death  from  ever  setting 
foot  in  Jeru.salem. " — T.  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Home, 
bk.  8,  ch.  11  {The  Provinces,  r.  2). 

A.  D.  200-400.  —  The  Nation  without  a 
country.  —  Its  two  governments.  —  "In  less 
til m  sixty  years  after  the  war  under  Hadrian, 
betore  the  close  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  the  Jews  present  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  two  regular  and  organized  com- 
munilies:  one  under  a  sort  of  spiritual  head,  the 
Patriarch  of  Tiberias,  comprehending  all  of  Is- 
raelitish  descent  who  inhabited  the  Roman 
empire ;  the  other  under  the  Prince  of  the  Cap- 


tivity,  to  whom  all  the  eastern  [Babylonian] 
Jiws  paid  their  allegiance.  .  .  .  Unfortunately 
it  is  among  the  mostclilllcult  parts  of  Jewish  his 
tory  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  patriarchal  au- 
thority established  in  Tiberias,  and  its  HK-ogni- 
tion  by  the  whole  scattercul  body  of  the  nation, 
who,  with  disinterested  zcnl,  and  I  do  not  scruple 
to  add,  a  noble  attachment  to  the  race  of  Israel, 
became  voluntary  sulijectsand  tributaries  to  their 
sjiiritual  sovereign,  and  united  with  one  mind  and 
one  heart  toestablish  their  comnmnity  on  a  settled 
basis.  It  is  a  singular  spectacle  to  behold  a  na- 
tion dispersed  in  every  region  of  the  world, 
without  a  murmur  or  repugnance,  .submitting  to 
the  regulatioii.s,  and  taxing  themselves  to  sup- 
port the  greatness,  of  a  supremacy  which  rested 
solely  on  public  opini(m,  and  had  no  temporal 
power  whatever  to  enforce  its  decrees.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  Rabbins,  who  ha<'  been 
hunted  down  with  unrelenting  cruelty,  began  to 
creep  forth  from  their  places  of  concealment. 
The  death  of  Hadrian,  in  a  few  years  after  the 
termination  of  the  war,  and  the  accession  of  the 
mild  Antoninus,  gave  them  courage,  not  merely 
to  make  their  public  appearance,  but  openly  to 
rel'stublish  their  schools  and  synagogues.  .  .  . 
The  Rabbinical  dominion  gradually  ro.se  to 
greater  power ;  the  schools  tlourished;  perhaps  in 
this  interval  tlie  great  Synagogue  or  Sanhedria 
had  its  other  migrations,  .  .  .  and  finally  to  Ti- 
berias, where  it  fixed  its  pontifical  throne  and 
maintained  its  supremacy  for  several  centuries. 
Tiberias,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  a  town 
built  by  Herod  Antipas,  over  an  ancient  ceme- 
tery, and  therefore  abominated  by  the  more  scru- 
pulous Jews,  us  a  dwelling  of  uncleanness.  But 
the  Rabbins  soon  obviated  this  objection.  Simon 
Ben  Jochai,  by  his  cabalistic  art,  discovered  the 
exact  spot  where  the  burial-place  had  been ;  this 
was  marked  off,  and  the  rest  of  the  city  declared, 
on  the  same  unerring  authority,  to  be  clean. 
Here,  then,  in  this  noble  city,  on  tlie  shore  of  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  the  Jewish  pontiff  fixed  his 
throne;  the  Sanhedrin,  if  it  had  not,  as  the 
Jews  pretend,  existed  during  all  the  reverses  of 
the  nation,  was  formally  reestablished.  Simon, 
the  son  and  heir  of  Gainalicl,  was  acknowledged 
as  the  Patriarch  of  the  Jews,  and  Nasi  or  Presi- 
dent of  the  Sanhedrin.  ...  In  every  region  of 
the  West,  in  every  province  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  Jews  of  all  ranks  and  claiise?  .submitted, 
with  the  utmost  readiness,  to  the  sway  of  their 
Spiritual  Potentate.  His  mandates  were  obeyed, 
his  leijates  received  with  honour,  his  supplies 
levied  without  difficulty,  in  Rome,  in  Spain,  iu 
Africa.  ...  In  the  mean  time  the  rival  throne 
in  Babylonia,  that  of  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity, 
was  rapidly  rising  to  the  state  and  dignity  w  hicli 
perhaps  did  not  attain  its  perfect  height  till 
under  the  Persian  monarchs.  There  seems  to 
have  been  some  acknowledged  hereditary  claim 
in  R.  Hona,  who  now  appears  as  the  Prince  of 
the  Captivity,  as  if  his  descent  from  the  House 
of  David  had  been  recognized  by  the  willing  cre- 
dulity of  his  brethren.  .  .  .  The  Court  of  the 
Resch-Glutha  [Prince  of  the  Captivity]  is  de- 
scribed as  .  .  .  splendid;  iu  imitation  of  his 
Persian  master,  he  had  his  officers,  counsellors, 
and  cupbearers.  Rabbins  were  appointed  as 
satraps  over  the  different  communities.  This 
•state,  it  is  probable,  was  maintniined  by  a  tribute 
raised  from  the  body  of  the  people,  aud  ?!?bsti- 
tuted  for  that  which,  in  ancient  times,  was  paid 
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for  tlie  Trmpln  in  Jpnisnlem.  .  .  .  Whether  the 
authority  of  the  Prince  of  tlie  Captivity  ex- 
tended beyond  Babylonia  and  the  adjacent  dis- 
tricts is  >ineertain."  —  II.  II.  Milman,  llut.  of  the 
Jewn,  hk.  19  («.  2). 

A.   D.   415.  —  Driven    from  Alexandria  by 
Cyril.     Hee  .Vi.exandiua:  A.  D.  413-415. 

5-6th  Centuries.  —  Early  Jewish  settle- 
ments in  Europe.— Arian  toleration  and  Cath- 
olic persecution. — "The  survey  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Jews  in  Europe  begins,  as  we  leave 
Asia,  with  the  Byzantine  Empire.  They  already 
lived  in  its  cities  before  Christianity  accjuired  the 
empire  of  the  world.  In  Constantinople  the 
Jewish  community  inhabited  a  separate  quarter, , 
called  the  brass-market,  where  there  was  also  a 
large  synagogue.  They  were,  however,  expelled 
thence  by  an  emperor,  either  Theodosius  II. ,  or 
Justinus  II.,  and  the  synagogue  was  converted 
into  the 'Church  of  the  Mother  of  God.'.  .  .  In 
Greece,  Macedonia,  and  lUyria  the  Jews  had 
already  been  settled  a  long  time.  ...  In  Italy 
the  Jews  are  known  to  have  been  domiciled  as 
early  as  the  time  of  the  Republic,  and  to  have 
been  in  enjoyment  of  full  political  rights  im- 
til  these  were  curtailed  by  the  Christian  em- 
perors. They  probably  looked  with  excusable 
pleasure  on  the  fall  of  Rome.  .  .  .  When  Italy 
became  Ostrogothic  imder  Thcotloric,  the  position 
of  the  Jews  in  that  country  was  peculiar.  Out- 
breaks of  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  them  were  not 
infrequent  during  this  reign,  but  at  the  bott<)m 
they  were  not  directed  against  the  Jews,  but 
wore  meant  to  be  a  demoustration  against  this 
hated  Arian  monarch.  .  .  .  Those  nations  .  .  . 
which  were  baptised  in  the  Arian  creed  betrayed 
less  intolerance  of  the  Jews.  Thus  the  more 
Arianism  was  driven  out  of  Europe  and  gave 
way  before  the  Catholic  religion,  the  more  were 
the  Jews  harassed  by  proselytising  zeal.  ...  In 
spite  of  the  antipathy  entertained  against  them 
by  the  leaders  of  opinion,  the  Jews  of  Italy  were 
happy  in  comparison  with  their  brethren  of  the 
Byzantine  empire.  .  .  .  Even  when  the  Lombards 
embraced  the  Catholic  faith  the  position  of  the 
Jews  in  Ital  v  remained  supportable.  The  heads 
of  the  Catho  ic  Church,  the  Popes,  were  free  from 
savage  intolerance.  Gregory  I.  (590-604),  sur- 
named  the  great  and  holy,  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  power  of  Catholicism,  gave  utterance  to  the 
principle,  that  the  Jews  shoidd  only  be  converted 
by  means  of  persuasion  and  gentleness,  not  bj' 
violence.  ...  In  the  territory  which  was  sub- 
ject to  the  Papal  sway,  in  Rome,  Lower  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  he  steadfastly  persisted  in 
this  course  in  i.he  face  of  the  fanatical  bishops, 
who  regarded  the  oppression  of  the  Jews  as  a 

i)ious  work.  ...  In  the  west  of  Europe,  in 
•'rancc  and  Spain,  where  the  Church  was  first 
obliged  to  make  its  way  laboriously,  the  .situation 
of  the  Jews  assu.ned  a  diflferent  and  much  more 
favourable  aspect.  ...  It  was  a  long  while  be- 
fore Catholicism  gained  a  firm  footing  in  the 
west  of  Europe,  and  the  Jews  who  had  settled 
there  enjoyed  undisturbed  peace  until  the  victo- 
rious Church  gained  the  upper  hand.  The  immi- 
gration of  the  Jews  into  these  important  and 
wealthy  provinces  took  place  most  probably  as 
early  as  the  time  of  the  Republic  or  of  Caesar. 
.  .  .  The  presence  of  the  Jews  in  the  west  of 
Europe  is,  however,  not  certain  until  the  2d  cen- 
tury. The  Gaulish  Jews,  whose  first  settlement 
was  in  the  district  of  Aries,  enjoyed  the  full 


rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  whether  they  ar- 
rived in  Gaul  as  merchants  or  fugitives,  with  the 
pedlar's  pack  or  in  the  garb  of  slaves ;  they  were 
likewise  treated  as  Romans  by  the  Frankish  and 
Burgundian  conquerors. "  The  Burgundian  King 
Sigismund,  who  embraced  the  Catholic  faith  in 
510,  "first  raised  the  barrier  between  Jews  and 
Christians.  ...  A  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Jews 
gradually  sprea*.!  from  Burgundy  over  the  Frank- 
ish countries.  .  .  .  The  later  of  the  Merovingian 
kings  became  more  and  more  bigoted,  and  their 
hatred  of  the  Jews  conse<iuently  increased.  .  .  . 
The  Jews  of  Germany  are  certainly  only  to  be 
regarded  as  colonies  of  the  Frankish  Jews,  and 
such  of  them  as  lived  in  Austrasia,  a  province 
subject  to  the  Merovingian  kings,  shared  the 
same  fate  as  their  brethren  in  France.  .  .  . 
While  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Byzance,  Italy, 
and  France,  possesses  but  special  interest,  that 
of  their  brethren  in  the  Pyrenean  peninsula  rises 
to  the  height  of  universal  importance.  .  .  .  Jew- 
ish Spain  contributed  almost  as  greatlj'  to  the 
development  of  Judaism  as  Juda;a  and  Babylo- 
nia. .  .  .  Cordova,  Grenada,  and  Toledo,  are  as 
familiar  to  the  Jews  as  Jerusalem  and  Tiberias, 
and  almost  more  so  tL..n  Naherdea  and  Sora. 
When  Judaism  had  come  to  a  standstill  in  the 
East,  and  had  grown  weak  with  age,  it  acquired 
new  vigour  in  Spain.  .  .  .  The  first  settlement 
of  the  Jews  in  beautiful  Hesperia  is  buried  in 
dim  obscurity.  It  is  certain  that  they  came  there 
as  free  men  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
ductive resources  of  this  country.  The  tortured 
victims  of  the  unhappy  insurrections  under  Ves- 
pasian, Titus,  and  Hadrian  were  also  dispersed 
to  the  extreme  west,  and  an  exaggerated  account 
relates  that  80,000  of  them  were  dragged  off  to 
Spain  as  prisoners.  .  .  .  The  Jews  .  .  .  were 
unmolested  under  the  Arian  kings;  .  .  .  but  as 
soon  as  the  Catholic  Church  obtained  the  suprem- 
acy in  Spain,  and  Arianism  began  to  be  persecu- 
ted, an  unfavourable  crisis  set  in." — 11.  Graetz, 
Ilint.  nf  the  JewK,  v.  3,  rh.  2. 

k,  b.  615. — Siege  and  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Persians. — Sack  and  massacre.  See 
Jehusalkm:  a.  D.  615. 

A.  D.  637. — Surrender  of  Jerusalem  io  the 
Moslems.     See  Jekusai.em:  A.  D.  637. 

7th  Century. — General  persecution. — First 
tr.  lulsion  from  Spain. — In  the  seventh  century, 
ing  the  reign  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Emperor 
Hen  "lius  (A.  D.  610-641)  the  Jews  were  sub- 
jected to  a  more  general  and  bitter  persecution 
than  they  had  experienced  before  at  the  hands 
of  the  Christians.  "  It  is  said  that  about  this  time 
a  prophecy  was  current,  which  declared  that  the 
Roman  empire  would  be  overthrown  by  a  cir- 
cumcised people.  This  report  may  have  been 
spread  by  the  Jews,  in  order  to  excite  their  own 
ardour,  and  assist  their  projects  of  rebellion ;  but 
the  prophecy  was  saved  from  oblivion  by  the 
subsequent  conquests  of  the  Saracens.  .  .  .  The 
conduct  of  the  Jews  excised  the  bigotry,  as  it 
may  have  awakened  the  fears,  of  the  im.perial 
government,  and  both  Fhocas  and  Heraclius 
attempted  to  exterminate  (he  Jewish  religion, 
and  if  possible  to  put  an  end  to  the  national  ex- 
istence. Heraclius  not  only  practised  every  spe- 
cies of  cruelty  himself  to  effect  this  object  within 
the  bounds  of  his  own  dominions,  but  he  even 
made  the  forced  conversion  or  banishment  of  the 
Jews  a  prominent  feature  in  his  diplomacy." 
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Thus  Ileracliua  induced  Siscbut,  the  Ootliic  king 
in  8pain,  and  Dagohert,  the  Franii  Iting,  to  join 
him  in  forcing  baptism  on  tlie  Jews,  witli  the 
alternative  of  fliglit. — G.  Finlaj,  Greece  under 
tJw.  Itoinnns,  ch.  4,  xect.  5. — "Lrged  l)y  the  re- 
quest and  incited  by  the  example  of  Ileraclius, 
Sisebuto  [or  Sisebut]  issued  an  edict  in  the  year 
610,  that,  within  a  year,  the  Jews  in  Spain  should 
eitlier  embrace  Christianity,  or  should  be  shorn, 
scourged,  and  e.xiielled  from  the  kingdom,  and 
their  property  confiscated.  ...  It  was  a  pre- 
mium on  hypocrisy ;  for  hypocrisy  was  an  in- 
strument of  self-preservation.  Ninety  thousand 
Jews  made  a  nominal  submission." — tl.  Coppee, 
Conquest  of  Spain  by  tlie  Arnb-Moora,  bk.  2,  ch.  3 
(v.  1). — See,  also,  Goths  (Visigoths):  A.  D.  507- 
711. 

7th  Century, — The  Epoch  of  the  Geonim. — 
The  Exiiarchate  and  the  Gaonate. — After  the 
death  of  the  Caliph  Othmnn  (A.  D.  65.'5),  when 
the  followers  of  Mohanuncd  were  divided  into 
two  camps  —  the  partisjvns  of  Ali  and  the  par- 
tisans of  Moawiyah,  "  the  Babylonian  Jews  and 
Nestorian  Christians  sided  with  Ali,  and  ren- 
dered him  their  assistance."  Prominent  among 
the  Jewisli.  supporters  of  Ali  was  Mar-Isaac,  the 
head  of  a  school.  "The  unhappy  Ali  valuea 
this  homage,  and,  doubtless,  accorded  privileges 
to  the  Jewish  head  of  the  school.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  from  this  time  the  head  of  the 
school  of  Sora  occiipied  a  certain  dignity,  and 
took  the  title  of  Gaon.  There  were  certain  privi- 
leges connected  with  the  Gaonate,  upon  which 
even  the  Exilarch  —  also  politically  appointed  — 
did  not  venture  to  encroach.  Through  this  there 
arose  a  peculiar  relationship  between  the  two  en- 
tirely opposing  otHccs  —  the  Exiiarchate  and  the 
Gaonate.  This  led  to  subsequent  (juarrels.  With 
BostanaY  [then  Exilarch]  and  IVIar-Isaac,  the 
Jewish  rf  Icials  recognisetl  by  the  Caliph,  there 
begins  a  new  period  in  Jewish  history  —  the 
Epoch  of  the  Geonim.  .  .  .  For  the  space  of  40 
years  (680  to  720),  only  the  names  of  the  Geonim 
and  Exilarchs  are  known  to  us,  historical  details, 
however,  are  entirely  wanting.  During  this 
time,  through  (jUiirrels  and  concessions,  there 
arose  peculiar  relations  between  the  ofticials  of 
the  Jewish-Persian  kingdom,  which  developed 
into  a  kind  of  constitution.  The  Jewish  com- 
munity in  Babylonia  (Persia),  which  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  state,  had  a  peculiar  constitution. 
The  Exilarch  was  at  their  head,  and  next  to  him 
stood  the  Gaon.  Both  together  they  formed  the 
unity  of  the  community.  The  Exilarch  filled 
political  functions.  Hi  represented  the  Baby- 
lonian-Persian Judaism  under  the  Caliphs.  Ho 
collected  the  taxes  from  the  various  communi- 
ties, and  paid  them  into  the  treasury.  The  Exil- 
archs, both  in  their  outer  appeai.vnce  and  mode 
of  life,  were  like  princes.  Tiiey  drove  about  in 
a  state  carriage ;  they  had  outriders  and  a  kind 
of  body  guard,  and  received  princely  homage. 
The  religious  unity  of  Judaism,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  was  represented  in  the  two  chief  schools 
of  Sora  and  Pumbaditha.  They  expounded  the 
Talmud,  giving  it  a  practical  application ;  they 
made  new  laws  and  institutions,  and  saw  that 
they  were  carried  out,  by  allotting  punishments 
for  those  who  transgressed  them.  The  Exilarch 
shared  the  judicial  power  in  common  with  the 
Gaon  of  Sora  and  the  head  of  the  school  of  Pum- 
baditha. .  .  .  The  head  of  the  school  of  Sora, 
bowever,   was    alone    privileged    to    be  styled 


'Gaon';  the  head  of  the  school  of  Pumbaditha 
did  not  bear  the  title  officially.  The  Gaon  of 
Sora  enjoyed  general  preference  over  his  col- 
league of  Pumbaditha." — II.  Graetz,  Hist,  of  tlie 
Jews,  r.  3,  ch.  4. 

8th  Century. — Conversion  of  the  Khazars  to 
Judaism.     See  Kii.vz.xus. 

8th  Century. — Origin  of  the  Karaites.    See 

lv.\U.\ISM. 

8-isth  Centuries. —  Toleration  by  Moors 
and  Christians  in  Spain,  followed  by  merciless 
persecution  and  expulsion.  —  Treatment  in 
Portugal. — "  Under  the  Moorish  government  in 
Spain  the  lot  of  this  persecuted,  tormented  peo- 
ple was  more  tolerable  than  in  any  Christian  coun- 
try. .  .  .  Under  the  Christian  kings  of  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries,  they  rose  to  still  greater  in- 
fluence as  financial  advisers  and  treasurers, 
astronomers  and  physicians ;  in  Toledo  alone  they 
numbered  12,000.  .  .  .  Their  condition  in  Spain 
from  the  time  of  the  Moorish  supremacy  to  the 
end  of  the  13th  century  was  upon  the  whole 
more  favourable  than  in  any  otlier  country  of 
Europe.  .  .  .  The  14th  century  br-vght  disjister 
to  tlie  Jews  of  the  Peninsula  and  elsewhere.  .  .  . 
Tiiey  were  detested  by  the  people;  first  in  one 
town  and  then  in  another  they  were  attncked  and 
murdered,  and  their  synagogues  were  burned 
down;  and  at  length,  in  1391,  the  storm  broke 
upon  them  in  all  its  fury,  and  raged  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Spain.  .  .  .  Many  thou- 
sands were  slain;  whilst  200,000  saved  them- 
selves by  receiving  baptism,  but  it  was  discovered 
in  a  few  years  that  17,000  h.-id  lapsed  into  Juda- 
ism. A  century  later,  in  1492,  a  royal  edict  com- 
manded all  Jews  to  quit  the  country,  leaving 
their  gootls  behind  them.  As  the  Inquisition  at 
the  same  time  forbade  the  sale  of  victuals  to  the 
Jews,  the  majority  .  .  .  were  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  baptism.  Of  those  who  withdrew  into 
exile  —  the  numbers  are  variously  reckoned  from 
170,000  to  400,000  — the  greater  part  perished 
from  pestilence,  starvation,  or  shipwreck.  T/io 
descendants  of  those  who  survived,  the  Sepliar- 
dim,  found  refuge  in  Italy,  and  under  Turkish 
rule  in  Uie  East,  and,  for  a  short  space,  even  in 
Portugal.  ...  In  Portugal  the  Jew."  fared  even 
worse  than  their  brethren  in  Spain.  .  .  .  Tlie 
Inquisition  was  .  .  .  introduced  as  the  approved 
means  for  handing  over  to  the  exche(iuer  the 
wealth  of  the  new  Christians." — J.  I.  von  D'6\- 
^n.-^er.  The  Jews  in  Europe  {Studies  in  Eurojwan 
IIist.,ch.  9). 

AiiSo  in:  H.  C.  Lea,  Chapters  from  the  Re- 
ligious Hist,  of  Spain,  pp.  437-468.— W.  H.  Pres- 
cott.  Hist,  of  tlie  lieifjn  of  Ferdinand  ami  Isabella, 
pt.  1,  ch.  17 (c.  2). — See,  also,  Inquisition:  A.  D. 
1203-1525. 

nth  Century. — First  appearance  of  Jews 
in  England. — Their  treatment  as  usurers. 
— "Their  first  appearance  in  England  is  said 
to  have  been  due  to  *he  Conque-or,  who  brought 
over  a  Jewish  colony  from  U.aen  to  London. 
They  were  special  favourites  of  William  Rufus; 
under  Henry  they  play  a  less  conspicuous  part; 
but  in  the  next  reign  we  find  them  at  Lincoln, 
Oxford,  and  elsewhere,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  were  already  established  in  most 
of  tlie  chief  English  towns.  Tliey  formed,  how- 
ever, no  part  of  the  townsfolk.  The  Jew  was 
not  a  member  of  the  state;  he  was  the  king's 
chattel,  not  to  be  meddled  with,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  save  at  the  king's  own  bidding.     Exempt 
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from  toll  Rml  tax  and  from  the  fines  of  justice, 
he  had  the  means  of  accumulating  a  hoard  of 
wealth  whi(;h  might  indeed  be  seiy.ed  at  any  mo- 
meat  I))-  an  arbitrary  act  of  the  king,  but  which 
the  king's  protection  guarded  with  jealous  care 
against  all  other  interference.  Tiie  capacity  in 
which  tlie  Jew  usually  appears  is  that  of  a 
money-lender — an  occupatitm  in  which  the  scru- 

f)le8  of  the  Church  forbade  Christians  to  engage, 
est  they  should  be  contaminated  with  the  sin  of 
usury.  Fettered  by  no  such  scruples,  the  He- 
l)rew  money-lenders  drove  a  thriving  trade." — 
K.  NorgaU.',  England  under  the  Angevin  Kingn, 
t.  1,  r/t.  1. — "  The  Church  declared  against  cap- 
italism of  any  kind,  branding  it  as  usury.  It 
became  impossible  in  Angevin  England  to  obtain 
the  capital  for  any  large  scheme  of  building  or 
organisation  unless  tlie  projectors  had  the  capital 
themselves.  Here  was  the  function  which  the 
Jew  could  perform  in  England  of  the  twelfth 
century,  which  was  just  passing  economically 
out  of  the  stage  of  barter.  Capital  was  wanted 
in  particular  for  the  change  of  architecture  from 
wood  to  stone  with  tlie  better  classes,  and  especi- 
ally for  the  erection  of  castles  and  monasteries. 
The  Jews  were,  indeed,  the  first  in  England  to 
possess  dwelling-houses  built  with  stone,  proba- 
bly for  purposes  of  protection  as  well  as  of  com- 
fort. And  as  a  specimen  of  their  influence  on 
monastic  architecture,  we  have  it  on  record  that 
no  less  than  nine  Cistercian  monasteries  of  the 
North  Coimtry  were  built  by  moneys  lent  by  the 
great  Aaron  of  Lincoln,  who  also  boasted  that  he 
had  built  the  shrine  of  St.  All)an.  .  .  .  The  re- 
sult of  the  Church's  attitude  towards  Jews  and 
towards  usurjr  was  to  put  the  king  into  a 
peculiar  relation  towards  his  Jewish  subjects. 
The  Chvrch  kept  them  out  of  all  other  pursuits 
but  that  of  usury,  which  it  branded  as  infamous; 
the  State  followed  suit,  and  confiscated  the 
estates  of  all  usurers  dying  as  such.  Hence,  as 
H  Jew  could  only  lie  a  u;iurer,  his  estate  was  al- 
ways potentially  the  king's,  and  could  be  dealt 
with  by  the  king  as  if  it  were  his  own.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  it  was  not  to  the  king's  interest 
to  keep  the  Jews'  wealth  in  his  own  hands,  for 
he,  the  kin^,  as  a  good  Chrisdan,  could  not  get 
usury  for  it,  while  the  Jew  could  very  soon 
double  and  treble  it,  since  the  absence  of  com- 
petition enabled  him  to  fix  the  rate  rf  interest 
very  high,  rarely  less  than  forty  per  cent.,  often 
as  much  as  eighty.  .  .  .  The  only  useful  func- 
tion the  Jew  could  perform  towards  both  king 
and  people  was  to  be  as  rich  as  possible,  just  as 
the  larger  the  capital  of  a  bank,  the  more  valu- 
able the  part  it  plays  in  the  world  of  commerce. 
.  .  .  The  king  reaped  the  benefit  of  these  riches 
in  several  ways.  One  of  his  main  functions  and 
main  source  of  income  was  selling  justice,  and 
Jews  were  among  his  best  cuptomers.  Then  he 
claimed  from  them,  cs  from  his  other  subjects, 
fines  and  amerciaments  for  all  the  events  of  life. 
The  Pipe  Rolls  contain  entries  of  fines  paid  bv 
Jews  to  marry,  not  to  marry,  to  become  divorced, 
to  go  a  journey  across  the  sea,  to  l)ecome  part- 
ners with  another  Jew,  in  short,  for  all  the  de- 
cisive events  of  life.  And  above  all,  the  king 
fot  frequent  windfalls  from  the  heirs  of  deceased 
ewswlio  paid  heavy  reliefs  to  have  their  fathers' 
charters  and  debts,  of  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  could  make  more  profitable  use  than  the 
king,  to  whom  the  Jew's  property  escheated  not 
qua  Jew,  but  qua  usurer.     In  the  case  of  Aaron 


of  Lincoln  the  king  did  not  disgorge  at  all  at  his 
tleath,  but  kept  in  his  own  handf)  the  large  treas 
ures,  lands,  houses  and  del)ts  of  the  great  finan- 
cier. He  appears  to  have  first  organised  the 
Jewry,  and  made  the  whole  of  the  English  Jews 
his  agents  throughout  the  country.  ...  In  ad- 
dition to  these  quasi-regular  and  normal  sources 
of  income  from  his  Jews,  the  king  claimed  from 
them  —  again  as  from  his  otiier  subjects  —  vari- 
ous contributions  from  time  to  time  under  the 
names  of  gifts  and  tallages.  And  here  he  cer- 
tainly seems,  on  occasion  at  least,  to  have  exer- 
cised an  unfavourable  discrimination  in  his  de- 
mands from  the  Jews.  In  1187,  the  year  of 
Aaron  of  Lincoln's  death,  he  took  a  tenth  from 
the  rest  of  England,  which  yielded  £70,000,  and 
a  (juarter  from  the  Jews,  which  gave  as  much  as 
€60,000.  In  otl'.er  words,  tlie  Jews  were  reck- 
oned to  have,  at  that  date,  one  quarter  of  the 
movable  wealth  of  the  kingdom  (£240,000  against 
£700,000  held  by  the  rest).  .  .  .  They  acted  the 
part  of  a  sponge  for  the  Royal  Treasury,  they 
gathered  up  all  the  floating  money  of  the  coun- 
try, to  be  squeezed  from  time  to  time  into  the 
king's  treasure-chest.  .  .  .  The  king  was  thus 
.  .  .  the  sleeping-partner  in  all  the  Jewish  usury, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  Arch-usurer  of  the 
kingdom.  By  this  means  he  was  enabled  to 
bring  pressure  on  any  of  his  barons  who  were 
indebted  to  the  Jews.  He  could  offer  to  relca.se 
them  of  their  debt  of  the  usury  accruing  to  it, 
and  in  the  case  of  debts  falling  into  his  hand  by 
the  death  of  a  Jew,  he  could  commute  the  debt 
for  a  much  smaller  sum.  Thus  the  Cistercian 
abbeys  referred  to  above  paid  Richard  I,  1,000 
marks  instead  of  the  6,400  which  they  had  owed 
to  Aaron  of  Lincoln." — Jos.  Jacobs,  T/te  Jeim  of 
Angevin  England,  introd. 

A.  D.  1076.— Capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Seljuk  Turks.    See  Crusadks:  Causes,  &c. 

A.  D.  1096-1146. — Massacre  of  Jews  in  Eu- 
rope by  Crusaders. — Tiie  lawless  and  savage 
mobs  of  Crusaders  which  followed  in  tlie  wake 
of  the  disordck  ly  hosts  of  Peter  the  Hermit  and 
Wi'lter  the  Penniless,  A.  D.  1096,  expended 
their  zeal,  at  the  outset  of  their  march,  in  hunt- 
ing and  killing  Jews.  "Acting  on  tlie  notion 
that  the  infidels  dwelling  in  Europe  should  be 
exterminated  before  those  in  Asia  should  be  at- 
tacked, [they]  murdered  12,000  Jews.  In  Treves, 
many  of  these  unfortunate  men,  driven  to  de- 
spair, laid  violent  hands  on  their  children  and  on 
themselves,  and  multitudes  embraoed  Curisti- 
anity,  from  wliich  they  lapsed  the  moment  the 
peril  had  passed.  Two  hundred  Jews  fled  from 
Cologne  and  took  refuge  in  boats;  they  were 
overtaken  and  slain.  In  Mayence,  the  arch- 
bishop, Rudhart,  took  them  under  his  protection, 
and  gave  them  the  great  hall  of  his  castle  for  an 
asylum;  the  pilgrims,  nevertheless,  forced  their 
way  in,  and  murdered  700  of  them  in  the  arch- 
bishop's presence.  At  Spires  the  Jews  valiantly 
defended  themselves.  At  Worms  they  all  com- 
mitted suicide.  At  Mag  leburg  the  archbishop, 
Ruprecht,  amused  himself  by  attacking  them 
during  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  talier- 
nacles,  and  by  seizing  their  property." — W.  Men- 
zel.  Hist,  of  Germany,  eh.  145  (p.  1).— The  fer- 
vors of  the  Second  Crusade  [A.  D.  11461  inclined, 
in  Germany,  to  the  same  direction,  of  .lew-hunt- 
ing ;  but  St.  Bernard,  the  apostle  of  the  Crusade, 
was  enlightened  and  humane  enougli  tc  suppress 
the  outrage  by  his  great  influence.     A  monk 
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iianiinl  lliwlulf,  sc'lf-appointed  prciicher  of  the 
Orusacleiii  Germany,  stirred  up  the  people  of  the 
cities  of  tiie  lliiine  against  tlie  Jews,  and  nuni- 
lK!rs  were  massacred,  notwithstanding  attempts 
of  tlie  emperor,  Conrad,  to  protect  them.  But 
Bernard  went  in  person  to  the  scene,  and,  by  Ids 
personal  authority,  drove  the  brutal  monk  into 
his  convent. — T.  Keightley,  The  Unmiders  [ch.  3]. 

Ai,s(>  in:  II.  Graetz,  JliKt.  of  (he  Jcick,  v.  3,  ch. 
9  and  11.— H.  C.  Adams,  JIht.  of  the  Jews,  c/i.  15. 

A.  D.  1099. — Conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Crusaders.     See  Jkkusalkm:  A.  D.  lODO. 

ii-i7th  Centuries. — Alternating  toleration 
and  oppression  in  Poland. — "It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  this  frugal,  careful  race  formed  the 
only  class  of  traders  in  the  land  [16th-17th  cen- 
turies]. That  branch  of  industry  which  tlie  no- 
bleman despised,  owing  to  pride  or  carelessness, 
and  from  which  the  peasimt  was  e-vcluded  by 
stupidity  and  ignorance,  fell  to  the  share  01 
the  Jews.  Though  their  presence  may  have 
been  a  misfortune  for  the  nation  in  after  years, 
they  were  certainly  at  the  same  time  a  national 
necessity.  .  .  .  Perpetually  oppressed  by  capri- 
cious laws,  the  race  raised  itself  by  perseverance 
and  cunning.  Ill-treated,  persecuted  by  fire  and 
sword,  still  they  returned,  or  others  took  their 
place;  robbed  and  plundered  repeatedly,  the 
wealtii  of  the  land  was  yet  theirs.  .  .  .  The  first 
Jewish  immigrants  were  e.xiles  from  Germany 
and  Bohemia.  In  1096  they  fled  to  Poland, 
where  at  that  time  there  was  more  religious  tol- 
erance than  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  cruelty 
and  greed  of  the  first  crusaders  caused  this  exo- 
dus of  the  Jews.  .  .  .  Casimir  the  Great  [1333- 
1370],  instigated  by  his  love  for  Esther,  the 
beautiful  Jewess  of  Opocno,  gave  the  Jews  such 
civil  rights  and  privileges  as  a  Polish  king  could 
grant,  which  conduced  to  t'le  advantage  of  the 
land;  but  already  in  the  time  of  Lewis  of  Hun- 
gary, 1371,  they  were  sentenced  to  exile.  Not- 
withstandikig  this,  we  find  them  scattered  over 
the  whole  of  Poland  in  138b.  Christians  were 
forbidden  on  paiu  of  excommunication  to  have 
any  intercourse  with  Jews  or  to  purchase  from 
them.  When  they  settled  in  towns  they  were 
forced  to  live  in  particular  suburbs.  .  .  .  The 
incredible  increase  of  the  Jewish  population, 
supposed  to  be  three  times  as  rapid  as  that  of 
the  Polish  inhabitants,  was  very  alarming,  as  Uie 
Jews  managed  to  avoid  all  public  burdens  and 
taxes.  Sigismund  Augustus  [l.'i48-1572]  re- 
solved, in  spite  of  their  ol)jections,  to  impose  a 
poll  tax  of  one  florin  per  head,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  discover  by  this  moans  their  actual  num- 
ber. It  wfis  estimated  at  200,000,  but  only 
16,000  florins  were  paid  as  tax.  Their  power 
W!\s  increased  by  John  Sobiesky,  to  whom  they 
had  prophesied  that  he  would  ascend  the  throne. 
He  favoured  the  Jews  so  mucii,  that  the  senate  in 
1682  implored  him  to  regard  tlie  welfare  of  the 
state,  and  not  let  the  favours  of  the  crown  pass 
through  their  hands.  The  laws  forbidding  the 
Jews  on  pain  of  death  to  trade  with  the  peasjints, 
to  keep  inns,  to  sell  brandy  —  laws  which  were 
passed  anew  in  every  r(jign  —  show  that  they 
never  ceased  to  carry  on  these  trades,  so  profit- 
able for  them,  so  ruinous  for  the  peasjmt." — 
Count  Von  Moltke,  Poland :  eh.  6. 

AiJ«)  in:  II.  Graetz,  Jlixt.  of  the  Jews,  v.  4, 
ch.  18. 

A.  D.  1189. —  Massacres  in  England. —  At 
the  time  of  the  accession  of  Uichard  Cieur  de 


Lion,  king  of  England,  the  crustuling  s]iirit  had 
inflamed,  a  speciallj'  bitter  hatred  of  Iht!  Jews. 
Some  of  the  obnoxious  people  were  imprudent 
enough  to  press  in  among  the  spectators  of  King 
Ilichard's  coronation.  They  were  driven  back 
with  blows;  "  a  riot  ensued,  and  the  Jews'  quar- 
ti'r  was  plundered.  A  day  elapsed  before  tlie 
king's  troops  could  restore  order,  and  then  only 
three  rioters  were  punished,  for  damage  done  to 
Christians.  Thus  encouraged,  or  allowed,  the 
frenzy  of  persecution  spread  over  the  land. 
Generally  it  was  the  country  people  who  were 
setting  out  as  pilgrims  for  Palestine,  who  began 
the  crusade  at  home,  while  the  cities  interposed 
to  preserve  the  king's  peace.  But  the  rumour 
that  the  unbelievers  were  accustomed  u)  crucify 
a  Christian  boy  at  Easter  had  hardened  men  s 
hearts  against  them.  The  cause  of  murder  and 
rapine  prevailed  in  Dunst^ible,  Stamford,  and 
Lincoln.  At  York,  the  viscount  allowed  500 
Jews  to  take  refuge  in  the  castle.  Fearing,  in 
spite  of  this,  to  be  given  up,  they  closed  the 
gates  against  the  king's  ofticers.  They  were 
now  besieged  by  the  townsmen,  under  orders  of 
the  viscount,  and  the  defence  of  men  untrained 
to  arms  and  without  artillery  lay  only  in  the 
strength  of  the  walls.  They,  offered  to  ransom 
their  lives,  but  the  crowd  thirsted  for  blood. 
Then  a  nibbi  rose  up  and  addressed  his  country- 
men. '  Men  of  Israel,  hear  my  words:  it  is  bet- 
ter for  us  to  die  for  our  law  than  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  hate  it;  and  our  law  pre- 
scribes this.'  Then  every  man  slew  his  wife  and 
children,  and  hurled  the  corpses  over  the  battle- 
ments. The  survivors  shut  themselves  up  with 
their  treasures  in  the  royal  chamber,  and  set  fire 
to  it.  The  crowd  indemnified  themselves  by 
.sacking  the  Jews'  quarter,  and  burning  the 
schedules  of  their  debts,  which  were  kept  for 
safety  in  the  cathedral." — C.  II.  Pearson,  Hist, 
of  Eng.  during  tlie  Early  and  Middle  Agts,  v.  1, 
ch.  33. 

Also  in  :  II.  C.  Adams,  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  ch. 
16. 

I2-I5th  Centuries. — Treatment  in  France. — 
In  Prance,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  extorting 
of  money  from  the  .lews  was  one  of  the  devices 
depended  upon  for  replenishing  the  royal  treas- 
ury. "It  is  almost  incredible  to  what  a  length 
this  was  carried.  Usury,  forbidden  by  law  and 
sup?rsiition  to  Christians,  was  confined  to  this 
industrious  and  covetous  people.  ,  .  .  Tl-i  chil- 
dren of  Israel  grew  rich  in  despite  of  insult  n.nd 
oppression,  and  retaliated  upon  their  Christian 
debtors.  If  an  historian  of  Philip  Augustus 
may  be  believed,  they  possessed  almost  one-half 
of  Paris.  Unquestionably  they  must  have  had 
support  both  at  court  and  in  the  halls  of  jus- 
tice. The  policy  of  the  kings  of  France  was 
to  employ  them  as  a  spunge  to  suck  their  sub- 
jects' money,  which  they  might  aft'jrwards  ex- 
press with  less  odium  than  direct  taxation  would 
incur.  Philip  Augustus  released  all  Christians 
in  his  dominions  from  their  debts  to  the  Jews, 
reserving  a  fifth  part  to  himself.  He  afterwards 
expelled  the  whole  nation  from  France.  Buc 
they  appear  to  have  returned  again — whether 
by  stealth,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  by  purchasing 
permission.  St.  Louis  twice  banished  and  twice 
recalled  the  Jews.  A  series  of  alternate  perse- 
cution and  tolerance  was  borne  by  this  extraordi- 
nary people  with  an  invincible  perseverance,  and 
a  talent  of  accumulating  riches  which  kept  pace 
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with  their  plundfrcrs ;  till  new  schemes  ot  finance 
supplying  the  turn,  they  were  finally  jxpelled 
under  CImrles  VI.  and  never  afterwards  obtained 
any  legal  establislnnent  in  France." — II.  Ilalhun, 
T/ie  Middle  Age^,  ch.  2,  pt.  2  (p.  1). 

Also  in:  J.  I.  von  Dollinger,  The  Jews  in 
EumiM'  (Studies  in  Europan  llixt.,  ch.  9). 

X3-i4th  Centuries. — Hostility  of  the  Papacy 
and  the  Church.— Doctrine  of  the  Divine  con- 
demnation of  the  Jews  to  Slavery.— Claim  of 
the  Emperors  to  ownership  of  them. — "The 
declaration  by  Innocent  III.  [Pope,  1198-1210] 
that  the  entire  nation  was  destined  by  God  on  ac- 
count of  its  sins  to  perpetual  slavery,  was  the 
Magna  Charta  continually  appealed  to  by  those 
who  coveted  the  possessions  of  the  Jews  and  the 
earnings  of  their  industry;  both  princes  and 
people  acted  upon  it.  .  .  .  The  succeeding  popes 
took  their  stand  upon  the  maxims  and  behests  of 
Innocent  III.  If  the  Jews  built  themselves  a 
synagogue,  it  was  to  be  pulled  down ;  they  might 
only  repair  the  old  ones.  No  Jew  might  ai)pear 
as  a  witness  against  a  Christian.  The  bishops 
were  charged  to  enforce  the  wearing  of  the  dis- 
tinctive badge,  the  hat  or  the  yellow  garment,  by 
all  the  means  in  their  power.  The  wearing  of 
the  badge  was  particidarly  cruel  and  )ppressive, 
for  in  the  freciuent  tumults  and  risings  iu  the 
towns  the  Jews,  being  thus  recognisable  at  a 
glance,  fell  all  the  more  easily  into  the  banc's  of 
tiie  excited  mob;  and  if  a  Jew  undertook  a  jour- 
ney he  inevitably  became  a  prey  to  the  numer- 
ous bandits  and  adventurers,  who  naturally  con- 
sidered him  as  an  outlaw.  .  .  .  Where  popes 
failed  to  interfere,  the  councils  of  the  various 
countries  made  amends  for  the  omission;  they 
forbade,  for  instance,  a  Christian  letting  or  sell- 
ing a  house  to  a  Jew,  or  buying  wine  from  him. 
Besides  all  this,  the  order  was  often  renewed  that 
all  copies  of  the  Talmud  and  commentaries  upon 
it  —  consequently  the  greater  part  of  the  Jewish 
literature  —  should  be  burnt.  .  .  .  The  new 
theory  as  to  the  Jews  being  in  a  st«te  of  slavery 
was  now  adopted  and  enlarged  upon  by  theolo- 
gians and  canonists.  Thomas  Acjuinas,  whose 
teaching  was  received  by  the  whole  Roman 
Church  as  una.ssailable,  pronounced  that  since 
the  race  was  condenmed  to  perpetual  bondage 
princes  could  dispose  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Jews  just  as  they  would  of  tbw  own.  A  h-u^ 
list  of  canonical  writers  maintained,  upon  the 
same  ground,  Uie  right  of  princes  and  governors 
to  seize  upon  tiie  sons  and  daughters  of  Jews 
and  have  them  baptized  by  force.  It  was  com- 
monly taught,  and  the  ecclesiastical  claim  still 
exists,  that  a  Jewish  child  once  baptized  was  not 
to  be  left  to  the  father.  Meanwhile  princes  had 
eagerly  seized  upon  the  papal  doctrine  that  the 
perpetual  slavery  of  the  Jews  was  ordained  by 
God,  and  on  it  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  founded 
the  claim  that  all  Jews  belonged  to  him  as  Em- 
peror, following  the  contention  prevalent  at  the 
time  that  the  right  of  lordship  over  them  de- 
volved upon  him  as  the  successor  of  the  old 
Roman  Emperors.  .  .  .  King  Albert  went  so  far 
as  to  claim  from  King  Philip  of  France  that  the 
French  Jews  should  be  handed  over  to  liim.  .  .  . 
From  the  14th  century  this  'servitude  to  the 
state  '  was  understocxl  to  mean  complete  slaver)'. 
'  You  yourselves,  your  bodies  ..ud  your  posses- 
sicms,  l)elong,'  says  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  in 
a  diK:umcnt  addressed  to  the  Jews,  '  to  us  and  to 
the  empire;  we  may  act,  make  and  do  with  you 


what  we  will  and  please.'  The  Jews  were,  in 
fact,  constiintly  handed  about  like  merchandise 
from  one  to  another;  the  emperor,  now  in  this 
place,  now  in  that,  declared  their  claims  for  debts 
to  be  cancelled ;  and  for  this  a  heavy  sum  was 

fa!*1  Into  his  treasury,  usually  30  per  cent." — J. 
Von  DOllinger,  Tfie  Jeioa  iu  Europe  (Studies  iti 
European  Hint.,  rh.  9). 

A.  D.  12^0. —  Banished  f»om  England. — "At 
the  same  tune  [A.  D.  12U0J,  the  King  [Edward 
I.]  banished  all  the  Jews  from  the  kingdom. 
Upward  of  16,000  are  siud  to  have  left  England, 
nor  did  they  reappear  till  Cromwell  connived  at 
their  return  in  1654.  It  is  not  quite  clear 
why  the  King  determined  on  this  act  of  sever- 
ity, especially  as  the  Jews  were  royal  property 
ancl  a  very  convenient  source  of  income.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  their  way  of  doing 
business  was  very  repugnant  to  his  ideas  of  jus- 
tice, while  they  were  certainly  great  falsifiers  of 
the  coinage,  which  he  was  very  anxious  to  keep 
pure  and  true.  Earlier  in  the  reiga  he  had 
hanged  between  200  and  300  of  them  for  that 
crime,  and  they  are  said  to  have  demanded  60 
per  cent,  for  their  loans,  taking  advantage  of  the 
monopoly  as  money-leyders  which  the  ecclesias- 
tical prohibition  of  usury  had  given  them. " — J.  F. 
Bright,  Hint,  of  Eng.,  jienod  1,  p.  179.— The  ex- 
pulsion was  in  compliance  with  a  demand  made  by 
Parliament.  ' '  We  have  no  record  of  any  special 
action  or  crime  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  which 
suggested  the  particular  parliamentary  demand 
in  1290."  It  had  been  made  four  yeare  before, 
when,  "in  one  night,  all  the  Jews  in  England 
were  flung  into  prison,  and  would  most  likely 
have  been  expelled  there  and  tlien,  had  th  'V  not 
outbribed  the  King  with  £12,000."— G.  H  iCon- 
ard.  Expulsion  of  the  Jews  by  Edward  I.  (^ioyal 
Hist.  Soc.  Trans.,  new  series,  v.  5,  1891). 

A.  D.  1321.  —  Persecution  of  Lepers  and 
Jews. —  "In  the  year  1321,  a  general  rumour 
prevailed  through  Europe  that  the  unhappy- 
beings  afllicted  with  leprosy  (a  disease  with 
which  the  Crusaders  had  become  infected  in  the 
East  .  .  .)  had  conspired  to  inoculate  all  their 
healthy  fellow-creutures  with  their  own  loath- 
some malady.  .  .  .  The  King  of  Grenada  and 
the  Jews  were  denounced  as  the  prime  movers  of 
this  nefarious  plot  directed  to  the  extermination 
of  Christianity ;  and  it  was  said  that  the  latter, 
enable  to  overcome  the  many  impediments  which 
opposed  their  own  agency,  had  bribed  the  lepers 
to  become  their  instruments.  This  '  enormous 
Creed, '  in  spite  of  its  manifold  absurdities,  found 
easy  admission;  and,  if  other  evidence  were 
wanting  for  its  support,  torture  was  always  at 
hand  to  provide  confessions.  Philip  V.  [of 
France]  was  among  the  fltmest  believers,  and 
therefore  among  the  most  active  avengers  of  the 
imaginary  crime ;  and  he  encouraged  persecution 
by  numerous  penal  edicts.  At  Toulouse,  160 
Jews  were  burned  alive  at  once  on  a  single  pile, 
'\ithout  distinction  of  sex,  and,  as  it  seems, 
without  any  Torms  of  previous  examination.  In 
Paris,  greater  gentleness  was  manifested;  those 
only  were  led  to  the  stj>ke  from  whom  an  avowal 
of  guilt  could  be  extorted." — E.  Smedley,  Uist. 
of  Francfi,  pt.  1,  ch.  8.  --  "  The  lord  of  Parthenay 
writes  woni  to  the  king  that  'a  great  leper,'  ar- 
rested on  his  territory,  has  confessed  that  a  rich 
Jew  had  given  him  money,  and  supplied  him 
with  drugs.  These  drugs  were  compounded  of 
human  blood,   of  urine,  and  of  the  blood  of 
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Christ  (the  consecrated  wafer),  and  tlie  Aiiolc, 
after  having  been  dried  and  pounded,  wat^  put 
into  a  bag  with  a  weiglit  and  thrown  into  tlie 
springs  or  wells.  Several  lepers  had  already 
been  provisionally  burnt  in  Gascony,  and  the 
king,  alarmed  at  the  new  movement  which  was 
originating,  hastily  returned  from  Poitou  to 
France,  and  issued  an  ordinance  for  the  general 
arrest  of  the  lepers.  Not  a  doubt  was  entertained 
by  any  one  of  this  horrible  compact  between 
the  lepers  and  the  Jews.  '  We  ourselves,'  says 
a  chronicler  of  the  day,  '  have  seen  with  our  own 
eyes  one  of  these  bags,  in  Poito\i,  in  a  burgh  of 
our  own  vassalage.'.  .  .  The  king  ordered  all 
found  guilty  to  be  burnt,  with  the  exception  of 
those  female  lepers  who  happened  to  be  preg- 
nant. The  other  lepers  were  to  be  confined  to 
their  lazarettos.  Aa  to  the  Jews,  they  were 
burnt  indiscriminately,  especially  in  the  South." 
—  J.  Michelet,  Hist,  of  France,  bk.  5,  ch.  5(t'.  1). 

A.  D.  1348-1349.  —  Accused  of  causing  the 
Black  Plague. — On  tlie  appearance  in  Europe, 
A.  D.  1348,  of  the  pestilence  known  as  the  Black 
Death,  "there  was  a  suspicion  that  the  disease 
was  due  to  iiunian  agencies,  and,  as  usual,  the 
Jews  Were  asserted  to  have  contrive  ,1  the  mach- 
inations by  which  the  calamity  was  created. 
They  were  charged  with  poisoning  the  wells,  and 
through  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  thou- 
sands of  these  unhappy  people  were  destroyed 
on  evidence  derived  from  confessions  obtained 
under  torture.  As  far  as  he  could,  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.  protected  them.  They  escaped  perse- 
cution too  in  the  dominions  of  Albrecht  of  Aus- 
tria. It  is  said  that  the  great  number  of  the  Jew- 
ish population  in  Poland  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Casimir  the  Great  wiis  induced  by  the  entreaties 
of  one  Esther,  a  favourite  Jewish  mistress  of 
that  monarch,  to  harbour  and  shelter  them  in  his 
kingdom.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Clement 
VI.  forbad  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  at 
Avignon." — J.  E.  T.  Ilogers,  Hist,  of  Agriculture 
xiiul  Prices,  v.  1,  ch.  15. 

Also  in:  H.  Gractz,  Hist,  of  tlte  Jews,  v.  4, 
^A.  4. 

A.  D.  1391. — Massacre  and  expulsion  from 
Spain.  See  above:  Stu-IStii  Centuuiks;  also, 
Inquisition  :  A.  D.  1203-1525. 

A.  D.  1492. — Expulsion  of  Jews  from  Spain. 
See  iNQuisn  on:  A.  D.  1203-1525. 

17th  Century. — Toleration  in  Holland. — At- 
tractiveness of  that  country  to  wealthy  Israel- 
ites.   See  Netuei? LANDS-  A.  D.  1621-1033. 

A.  D.  1655.  —  Toleration  in  Englana  by 
Cromwell.— "  Wednesday,  Dec.  12,  1655.  This 
day,  'in  a  withdrawing  room  at  Whitehall,'  pre- 
si(led  over  by  his  Highness  [the  Lord  Protector, 
Oliver  Cromwell],  who  is  much  interested  in  the 
matter,  was  heki  '  a  Conference  concerning  the 
Jews';  —  of  which  the  modem  reader  too  may 
liave  heard  something.  Conference,  one  of  Four 
Conferences,  publicly  held,  which  filled  all  Eng- 
land with  rumour  in  those  old  December  days; 
but  must  now  contract  themselves  into  a  point  for 
us.  Highest  official  Persons,  with  Lord  Chief 
Barons,  Lord  Chief  Justices,  and  chosen  Clergy 
have  met  here  to  advise,  by  reason,  Law-learning, 
Scripture-prophecy,  and  every  source  of  light  for 
the  human  mmd,  concerning  the  proposal  of  ad- 
mitting Jews,  with  certain  privileges  as  of  alien- 
citizens,  to  reside  in  England.  They  were  ban- 
ished near  Four-hundred  years  ago:  shall  they 
DOW  be  allowed  to  reside  and  trade  again  ?    The 


Proposer  is  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,'  a  learned  Por- 
tuguese Jew  of  Amsterdam ;  who,  Iniing  stiired- 
up  of  late  years  by  the  great  things  doing  in 
England,  has  petitioned  one  and  the  other,  Long 
Parliament  and  Little  Parliament,  for  this  object; 
but  could  never,  till  his  Highness  came  info 
power,  get  the  matter  brought  to  a  heariag. 
And  so  they  debate  anil  solemnly  c^nsid.r;  and 
his  Highness  si)ake;  —  and  says  one  v  itness,  '1 
never  heard  a  man  speak  so  well.'  His  High- 
ness was  eager  for  the  scheme,  if  so  might  be. 
But  the  Scripture-prophecies,  Law-learnings,  and 
lights  of  the  human  mind  seemed  to  point  an- 
other way :  zealous  Manasseh  went  home  again ; 
the  Jews  could  not  settle  here  except  by  private 
sufTerancc  of  his  Highness." — T.  Carlyle,  Oliver 
Cromwell's  Letters  and  S})eecheg,  pt.  9,  letter  207. — 
"Cromwell  .  .  .  was  able  to  overcome  neither 
the  arguments  of  the  theologians,  nor  the 
jealousies  of  the  merchaiits,  nor  the  prejudices  of 
the  indifferent;  and  seeing  that  the  conference 
was  not  likely  to  end  as  he  desired,  he  put  an 
end  to  its  deliberations.  Then,  without  granting 
the  Jews  the  public  establishment  which  they 
had  solicited,  he  authorized  a  certain  number  of 
them  to  take  up  their  residence  in  London,  where 
they  built  a  synagogue,  purchased  the  land  for 
a  burial-ground,  and  quietly  commenced  the  for- 
mation of  a  sort  of  corporation,  devoted  to  the 
Protector,  on  whose  tolerance  their  safety  en- 
tirely depended." — F.  P.  Guizot,  Hist,  of  Oliver 
Cromirdl,  bk.  6  {r.  2). 

A.  D.  1662-1753. — Condition  in  England. — 
Defeated  attempt  to  legalize  their  naturaliza- 
tion.— "The  Jews  .  .  .  were  not  formally  au- 
thorised to  establish  themselves  in  England  till 
after  the  Restoration.  The  first  synagogue  in 
London  was  erected  in  1662.  .  .  .  There  does  not 
appear  ...  to  have  been  any  legal  obstacle  to 
the  sovereign  and  Parliament  naturalising  a  Jew 
till  a  law,  enacted  under  James  I. ,  and  directed 
against  the  Catholics,  made  the  sacramental  test 
an  essential  preliminary  to  naturalisation.  Two 
subsequent  enactments  exempted  from  this  ne- 
nessity  all  f  -reigners  who  were  engaged  in  the 
hemp  and  flax  manufacture,  and  all  Jews  and 
Protestant  foreigners  who  had  lived  for  seven 
continuous  years  in  the  Amerit;an  plantations. 
Tn  the  reign  of  James  II.  the  Jews  were  relieved 
from  tile  payment  of  the  alien  duty,  but  H  is  a 
significant  fact'thut  it  was  reimposed  after  the 
I{ev(.Iution  at  the  petition  of  the  London,  mer- 
chants. In  the  reign  01  Anne  some  of  them  are 
said  to  have  privaU-ly  negotiated  with  Godolphia 
for  permission  to  purchase  the  town  of  Brentford, 
and  to  settle  there  with  full  privileges  of  trade; 
but  the  minister,  fearing  to  arouse  the  spirit  of 
religious  intolerance  and  of  commercial  jealousy, 
refused  the  application.  The  great  development 
of  industrial  enterprise  which  followed  the  long 
and  prosperous  administration  of  Walpole  natu- 
rally attracted  Jews,  who  were  then  as  now  pre- 
eminent in  commercial  matters,  and  many  of 
them  appear  at  this  time  to  have  settled  in  Eng- 
land,"—  among  others,  the  family  of  Disraeli. 
In  1753,  the  Pelhams  attempted  to  legalise  the 
naturalisation  of  Jews;  "not  to  naturalise  all 
resident  Jews,  but  simply  to  enable  Parliament 
to  pass  special  Bills  *o  naturalise  those  who  ap- 
plied to  it,  although  they  had  not  lived  in  the 
colonies  or  been  engaged  in  the  hemp  or  flax 
manufacture.  .  .  .  'The  opponents  of  the  minis- 
try raised  the  cry  that  the  Bill  was  an  uncliris- 
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tiftn  one,  and  Enjfliuul  was  thrown  into  piir- 
oxysius  of  excitement  Bcurcely  less  intense  than 
those  wliich  followed  the  impeachment  of  Sueli- 
everell.  There  is  no  page  in  the  history  of  the 
18th  century  that  shows  more  decisively  how 
low  was  tlie  intellectual  and  political  condition 
of  English  public  opinion.  According  to  its  op- 
pon(!nts,  the  .Jewish  Naturalisation  Bill  sold  the 
birthright  of  Englishmen  for  notiiing,  it  was  a 
distinct  abandonment  of  Christianity,  it  would 
draw  upon  England  all  the  curses  which  Provi- 
dence had  attached  to  the  Jews.  The  commer- 
cial classes  complained  that  it  would  fill  England 
with  usurers.  .  .  .  The  clergy  all  over  England 
denounced  it."  After  fierce  opposition,  the  bill 
was  finally  passed ;  "but  as  the  tide  of  popular 
indignation  rose  higher  and  higher,  the  ministers 
In  the  next  year  brought  forward  and  carried  its 
repeal."— \V.  E.  II.  Lecky,  Jligt.  of  Eng.,  ISth 
Cent.,  ell.  2  {v.  1). 

A.  D.  1727-1880. — Persecutions  and  restric- 
tions in  Russia. — The  Pale. — "The  refugees 
from  the  Ukraine  who  had  settled  in  Little 
Russia  were  expelled  in  1727.  No  Jews  from 
without  were  allowed  to  enter  Russia  upon  any 
pretext.  The  few  physicians  and  other  profes- 
sional men  of  the  excluded  race  who  did  manage 
to  remain  in  Russia  were  in  continual  jeopardy 
of  insult  and  expulsion.  Over  and  over  again 
Russian  statesmen  who  were  anxious  to  develop 
the  resources  and  trade  possibilities  of  their  back- 
ward and  barbarous  land,  hinted  at  the  advisa- 
bility of  bringing  in  some  Jews.  The  Imperial 
will  was  resolutely  opposed.  .  .  .  When  the 
broiul-minded  Catherine  II  ascended  the  throne 
these  elTorts  were  renewed,  but  she  too  resisted 
them,  and  s;iys  in  her  ^lemoirs,  'their  admission 
into  Russia  might  have  occasioned  much  injury 
to  our  small  tradesmen.'  She  was  too  deeply- 
bitten  with  the  Volt^iirean  philosophy  of  lier 
time  to  have,  or  even  assume,  any  religious 
fervour  in  the  matter,  but  though  in  1786  she 
issued  a  high-sounding  edict '  respecting  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  Jews  of  Russia,'  the  ncr- 
sccution  on  economic  and  social  grounds  con- 
tinued unabated.  By  this  time  it  will  be  seen 
the  laws  did,  however,  recognise  the  existence 
of  Jews  in  Russia.  The  explanation  is  that  the 
first  partition  of  Poland  and  the  annexation  of 
the  great  Turkish  territory  lying  between  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Dniester  hail  brought  into  the 
empire  £.uch  a  vast  Hebraic  population  that  any 
thought  of  expulsion  was  hopeless.  .  .  .  The 
rape  of  Poland  and  the  looting  of  Turkey  had 
brought  two  millions  of  Jews  under  the  scej)trc 
of  tlie  Czar.  The  fact  could  not  be  blinked. 
They  were  there  —  inside  the  Holy  Empire,  whose 
boast  for  centuries  had  been  that  no  circumcise(l 
dog  could  find  rest  for  his  foot  on  its  sanctified 
territory.  To  an  uutocnicy  based  so  wholly  on 
an  orthotlox  religion  as  is  that  of  the  Czars,^  this 
seemed  a  most  trying  and  perplexing  problem. 
The  solution  they  hit  upon  was  to  set  aside  one 
part  of  the  empire  as  a  sort  o^  lazar  house,  which 
should  serve  to  keep  the  rest  of  it  from  pollution. 
Hence  wc  get  the  Pale.  Almost  every  decade 
since  1786,  the  dat«  of  Catherine's  ukase,  has 
witnessed  some  alteration  made  in  the  dimensions 
and  boundaries  of  this  Pale.  Now  it  has  been 
expanded,  now  sharply  contracted.  ...  To  trace 
these  changes  would  be  to  unnecessarily  burden 
ourselves  with  details.  It  is  enough  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  creation  of  the  Pale  was  Russia's 


solution  of  the  Jewish  problem  in  1780,  and  is 
still  the  only  om  it  can  think  of.  Side  by  8i<le 
with  this  naive  noMon  that  Holy  Russia  could  be 
kept  an  inviolate  Christian  land  in  the  eyes  of 
Heaven  by  higgling  the  map,  there  grew  up  the 
more  worldly  conception  of  turning  the  Jew  to 
account  us  a  kind  of  milch  cow.  ...  In  1819 
Jewi.sh  brandy  distillers  were  allowed  to  go  into 
the  interior  and  settle  'until,'  as  the  ukase  said, 
'  Russian  master  distillers  shall  have  perfected 
themselves  in  the  art  of  distilling. '  They  availed 
themselves  of  this  permission  in  great  numbers, 
and  at  the  end  of  seven  years  were  all  sunmiarily 
driven  out  again,  a  new  ukase  exflaining  that 
'  the  number  of  Christian  distil''  s  was  now  suf- 
ficient.'. .  .  The  past  century's  history  of  the 
Jews  in  Rus.sia  is  made  up  of  conflicts  between 
these  two  impulses  in  the  childlike  Slavonic 
brain  —  the  one  to  drive  the  heretic  Jew  into  the 
Pale  as  into  a  kennel  with  kicks  and  stripes,  the 
other  guardedly  to  entice  him  out  and  manage 
to  extract  some  service  or  jjrofit  from  him.  .  .  . 
In  1825  Nicholas  ascended  the  throne.  Within 
a  year  he  had  earned  from  the  Jews  that  sinister 
title  of  'The  Second  Haman,'  by  which  Israel 
still  recalls  him.  .  .  .  With  the  death  of  Nicholas 
[1855]  and  the  advent  of  Alexander  II  a  new  era 
dawned.  Dr.  Mackenzie  Wallace  ha?  drawn  a 
spirited  and  comprehensive  picture  of  the  literal 
stampede  all  Russia  made  to  reform  everything. 
.  .  .  Almost  the  first  thing  the  young  C/ur  did 
was  to  revive  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  Jews,  which  Nicholas  had  de- 
creed in  1840  and  then  allowed  to  lapse.  This 
commission  sent  out  a  list  of  inquiries  to  all  the 
Provincial  Governors.  These  gentlemen  returned 
voluminous  reports,  all,  without  exception,  fa- 
vourable to  the  Jews.  .  .  .  Upon  the  strength 
of  these  reports  were  issued  the  ukases  of  1859, 
1861,  and  1865,  ...  by  which  Jews  of  the  first 
mercjxntile  guild  and  Jewish  artisans  were  al- 
lowed to  reside  all  over  the  Empire.  It  is  just 
as  well  to  remember  that  e^'en  tlic-c  beneficent 
concessions,  which  seem  by  contrast  with  what 
had  gone  before  to  mark  sach  a  vast  forward 
step  in  Russo-Jew'sh  history,  were  confessed- 
ly dictated  by  utilitarian  considerations.  The 
shackles  were  stricken  only  from  the  two  cate- 
gories of  Jews  whose  freedom  would  bring  profit 
to  Russia.  .  .  .  Still,  the  (quarter  century  follow- 
ing Alexander  II's  accession  in  1855  fairly  de- 
serves its  appellation  of  the  '  golden  age '  when 
what  preceded  it  is  recalled." — II.  Frederic,  Tlie 
New  Exodm,  ch.  4-5. — See,  also,  below:  19tii 
Centuky. 

A.  D.  1740. — Rise  of  the  modern  Chasidim. 
See  Ch.\9idim. 

A.  D.  1791.  —  The  French  Revolutionary 
emancipation. — "It  is  to  the  French  Revolution 
that  the  Jews  owe  their  improved  position  in  the 
modern  world.  That  prolific  parent  of  good  and 
evil  has  at  least  deserved  well  of  them.  It  was 
the  first  to  do  justice,  full  and  une«iui vocal,  to 
those  whom  every  other  great  political  move- 
ment passed  over  as  too  insignificant  or  too  con- 
temptible to  be  taken  into  account.  Slirabeau 
and  the  Abbe  Qregoire,  the  one  in  his  desire  to 
secularise  the  State,  the  other  in  his  jjolicy  of 
Christianising  the  Revolution,  as  our  historian 
Graetz  puts  it,  both  urged  on  a  movement  which, 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  succeeded 
in  effecting  the  complete  emancipation  of  all  the 
Jews  under  the  rule  of  the  Republic.     On  the 
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17tli  8ci)teml)cr,  1791,  tlie  Niitioniil  Asspinhly 
decreed  the  iibolition  of  every  excuptioiml  cimct- 
meiit  previously  in  force  agiiinst  tlu^rn,  luid  thus 
mudo  tliein  by  liiw  what  they  had  previously 
been  in  heart,  citizens  of  their  country.  He  who 
started  as  the  child,  afterwards  to  become  the 
master,  of  the  Revolution,  j)roclainu'd  the  saniu 
great  principles  of  religious  c<iuality  wherever 
his  victorious  eagles  penetrated.  Since  that 
dawn  of  a  better  time,  the  light  has  spread  more 
and  more,  though  even  now  [1890]  it  is  only  here 
and  there  that  it  has  shone  forth  unto  the  perfect 
day." — S.  Singer,  Jeirs  in  their  lieUdion,  to  Other 
Jlicea  (Ndtioiml  fAfe  and  Tlumriht,  ch.  20). 

A.  D.  1846-1858.— Removal  of  disabilities 
in  England.— "In  1846  the  Act  of  Parliament 
was  formally  repealed  which  compelled  Jews 
living  in  England  to  wear  a  distinctive  dress. 
The  law  had,  however,  been  in  abeyance  for 
nearly  two  centuries.  About  this  time  also  the 
Jews  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  natu- 
ralization laws;  and  in  IS.'iS  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  resolution  altered  the  form  of  oath 
tenderea  to  all  its  members.  As  it  had  stood  up  to 
this  time,  .Jews  were  prevented  from  voting  in 
the  divisions,  although  a  Jew  could  take  his  seat 
in  the  House  when  sent  there  by  a  constituency." 
— E.  Porritt,  The  Enf/linhmda  at  Home,  ch.  9. 

19th  Century. — The  Anti-Semite  movement. 
— Later  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia. — 
"Among  the  strange  and  imforesecn  develop- 
ments that  have  characterized  the  fourth  (luarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  few  are  likely  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  future  historian  with  a  deeper  or 
more  melancholy  interest  than  the  anti-Semite 
movement,  which  has  swept  with  such  a  porten- 
tous rapidity  over  a  great  part  of  Europe.  It  has 
produced  in  Russia  by  far  the  most  serious  reli- 
gious persecution  of  the  century.  It  has  raged 
fiercely  in  Roumania,  the  other  groat  centre  of  the 
Oriental  Jews.  In  enlightened  Germany  it  has 
become  a  considerable  parliamentary  force;.  In 
Austria  it  counts  among  its  adherents  men  of  the 
highest  social  station.  Even  France,  which  from 
the  days  of  *he  Revolution  has  been  specially 
distinguished  for  its  liberality  to  the  Jews,  has 
not  escaped  the  contagion.  ...  It  is  this  move- 
ment which  has  been  the  occasion  of  the  very 
valuable  work  of  M.  Anatole  Lcroy-Beaulieu  on 
'  Israel  among  the  Nations.'  The  author,  who  is 
universally  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
living  political  writera,  has  special  qualifications 
for  his  tas  ..  With  an  exceedingly  wide  knowl- 
edge of  the  literature  relating  to  his  sul)ject  he 
combines  much  personal  knowledge  of  the  Jews 
in  Palestine  and  in  many  other  countries,  and  es- 
pecially in  those  countries  where  the  persecution 
has  most  furiously  raged.  That  persecution,  he 
justly  says,  luiites  in  difTerent  degrees  three  of 
the  most  powerful  elements  that  can  move  man- 
kind —  the  spirit  of  religious  intolerance ;  the 
spirit  of  exclusive  nationality;  and  the  jealou.sy 
which  springs  from  trade  or  mercantile  competi- 
tion. Of  these  elements  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  con- 
siders the  first  to  l^o  on  the  whole  the  weakest.  In 
that  hideous  Russian  persecution  which  '  the  New 
Exodus '  of  Frederic  has  matle  familiar  to  the 
English  reader,  the  religious  element  certainly 
occupies  a  very  leading  place.  Pobedonosteli. 
who  shares  with  his  master  the  chief  guilt  and 
infamy  of  this  atrocious  crime,  belongs  to  the 
same  type  as  tlic  Torquemadaa  of  the  past,  and 
the  spirit  Uiat  animates  him  has  entered  largely 


into  the  anti-Semite  movement  in  other  lands. 
.  .  .  Another  element  to  whidi  M.  Leroy-Reau- 
lieii  attaches  considerable  importance  is  the  Kul- 
tur  Kaini)f  in  Germany.  When  the  German 
Government  was  engaged  in  its  llerce  struggle 
with  the  Catholics,  these  endeavored  to  elfect  a 
diversion  and  to  avenge  themselves  on  papers, 
which  were  largely  in  the  hands  of  Jews,  by 
raising  a  new  cry.  They  declared  that  a  Kultur 
Kampf  was  indeed  needed,  but  that  it  should  be 
directed  against  the  alien  people  who  were  under- 
mining the  moral  foundations  of  Christian  socie- 
ties; who  were  the  imjilacablo  enemies  of  the 
Christian  creed  and  of  Christian  ideals.  The 
cry  was  soon  taken  up  by  a  large  bocly  of  Evan- 
gelical Protestants.  .  .  .  Still  more  powerful,  in 
the  opinion  of  our  author,  has  been  the  spirit  of 
intense  and  exclusive  nationality  which  lias  in 
the  present  generation  arisen  in  so  many  coun- 
tries and  which  seeks  to  expel  all  alien  or  hetero- 
geneous elements,  and  to  mould  the  whole  na- 
tional being  into  a  single  definite  type.  The 
movement  has  been  still  further  strengthened  by 
the  greater  keenness  of  trade  competition.  In 
the  midst  of  many  idle,  drunken  and  ignorant 
populations  the  shrewd,  thrifty  and  sober  Jew 
stands  conspicuous  as  the  most  successfid  trader. 
His  rare  power  of  judging,  influencing  and 
managing  men,  his  fertility  of  resource,  his  in- 
domitable perseverance  and  industry  continually 
force  him  into  the  foremost  rank  and  he  is  promi- 
nent in  occupations  which  excite  much  animosity. 
The  tax-gatherer,  the  agent,  the  middleman,  and 
the  money-lender  are  very  commonly  of  Jewish 
nice  and  great  Jewish  capitalists  largely  control 
the  money  markets  of  Europe  at  a  time  when 
capital  is  the  special  object  of  socialistic  attacks." 
— -W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Inrael  among  t/ie  Nitiion^ 
(The  Forum,  Dec,  1893).— "  Until  1881  the  lives 
and  property  of  Jews  had  been  respected.  Their 
liberties  were  restricted,  not  obsolete.  In  that 
year  all  w.-is  changed.  The  Pale  of  Settlement, 
especially  in  the  South,  became  i'.  centre  of  riot. 
Crimes  were  charged  against,  an<l  violence  was 
offered  to,  those  who  had  no  means  of  retalia- 
tion; and  whose  only  defence  was  passive  endur- 
ance. The  restlessness  of  the  country,  the  low 
moral  tone  of  the  most  ignorant  and  unreason- 
able peasantry  in  the  world,  commercial  jealousy, 
and  official  intrigues  were  responsible  for  the 
outbreak.  The  .lews  had  thriven;  that  was  a 
crii.,^.  As  the  Government  had  refused  them 
the  privileges  of  citizenshii),  they  had  no  riglit 
to  rise  above  their  neighbours.  A  rescript,  for 
which  General  Ignatieff  w.is  responsible,  took 
cognisance,  not  of  the  sufferings  of  the  .lews, 
but  of  the  condition  of  the  Christians.  Commis- 
sioners .  .  .  were  appointed,  in  all  towns  inhab- 
ited by  J'-ivs,  to  inquire  (1)  into  the  manner  of 
mal-practices  by  which  the  presence  of  Jews  be- 
came injurious  to  the  Christian  population;  (2) 
into  the  best  methods  of  preventing  Jews  from 
evading  old  restrictions;  (3)  what  new  laws  were 
required  to  stop  the  pernicious  conduct  of  Jews 
in  business.  The  inquiry  resulted  in  the  May 
Laws  of  1883.  These  laws,  which  were  so  severe 
that  hesitation  was  felt  in  applying  them  through- 
out the  Pale,  were  supposed  to  be  of  only  tem- 
porary application.  They  were  known  as  laws 
for  the  time,  and  only  came  into  full  operation  in 
1890.  .  .  .  The  May  Laws  define  the  Jews' duties 
to  the  State.  These  consist  of  military  ser- 
vice, and  pecuniary  contributions.     In  common 
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witlj  nil  RuasiiinH,  Jowh  are  Hiibjcct  to  the 
Liiw  of  (-'onscription.  Unlike  (.'luistiiins,  they 
iiiiiy  not  provide  u  Hiibstilute.  Tliey  nmy  not 
follow  iiiiy  triidc,  or  profession,  until  they  have 
produced  cvideneo  of  reKistruliou  in  the  recruit- 
ing district.  While  subject  to  niilitiiry  service, 
Jews  <iinnot  ri.se  higher  than  the  rank  of  non- 
commissioned olllcer.  .  .  .  The  journal  of  statis- 
tics gives  the  proportion  of  Jews  to  the  popula- 
tion as  !).1).'»  jicr  cent.,  whereas  the  percentage  on 
the  conscription  rolls  is  5.80.  Thus  the  Hebrew 
is  ground  between  the  upper  and  nether  mill- 
stone. .  .  .  lu  December  ISUO  llussiaus  were 
forbidden  to  sell,  lea.se,  or  mortgage  real  estate  to 
Jews  throughout  the  Empire,  a  measure  hitherto 
applied  only  to  Poland.  Wiiere  Jews  have  uc- 
(piired  such  property  they  will  be  compelled  to 
dispose  thereof.  The  Jewish  artisans,  apotheca- 
ries* assistants,  dentists,  and  midwives,  with  all 
apprentices,  are  to  be  expelled  from  all  places 
outside  the  Pale.  Exceptions  to  this  are  obtaina- 
l)le  only  by  special  permission  from  the  Jliuistcr 
of  the  Interior.  Even  then  the  chihlrcu  of  such 
must  be  removed  to  the  Pale  as  soon  as  they 
<:ome  of  age,  or  marry  an  unprivileged  Jew. 
This  Pale  of  Settlement,  which  stretches  along 
the  frontier,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  is 
u  hell  of  seething  wretchedness.  Here  five  mil- 
lions of  Jews  are  compelled  to  live,  and  die,  in  a 
Ghetto  of  filth  and  mi.sery,  mocked  with  a  feast 
of  Tantalus.  Beyond  are  lauds  where  cora  rots 
for  lack  of  ingathercrs;  yet  they  are  cabined  and 
confined.  Inability  to  bribe  a  corrupt  mass  of 
administrators  has  led  to  the  expulsion  of  poor 
Jews  from  villages  within  the  Pale,  into  crowded 
towns,  such  as  Tchernizo,  where  the  populutioa 


has  consequently  risen  from  5,000  to  20,000.  .  .  . 
In  September  [1890|  the  Jews  were  expelled  from 
Transcaspian  territory;  in  October,  Jews,  not 
having  the  right  to  live  in  St.  Petersburg,  were 
ordered  to  be  transferred,  with  their  families,  to 
their  proper  places  of  abode;  in  January  the 
Jews  were  ordered  to  be  expelled  from  the  Terko 
region  of  the  Caucasus;  in  February  the  Jews  in 
Nctvgorod  were  expelled.  It  has  been  declared 
expedient  to  expel  them  from  the  Cossack  Stan- 
ilzasof  the  Caucasus.  Threcyearsago  the  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  live  on  Crown  lands.  Eighty- 
seven  families  were  recently  ordered  to  leave 
Saraka  districts,  because  they  liad  settled  there 
after  the  passing  of  the  Ignatiell  laws.  Arti-sans 
are  henceforth  to  be  confined  to  limits  of  resi- 
dence within  the  Pale.  It  is  the  same  with  mill- 
ers; therefore  mills  are  idle,  and  the  price  of 
corn  has  declined.  In  Courland  and  Livonia, 
descendants  of  Jewish  families,  which  were  es- 
tablished when  tho.se  provinces  were  incorporated 
into  Russia,  may  remain ;  but  no  others  may  set- 
tle. .  .  .  Jews  who  have  lived  eight  years  in  a 
village  may  be  interned  therein,  and  may  not 
move,  even  walking  distance,  without  leave. 
Jews  leaving  one  village  for  another  lose  their 
rights,  and  must  go  to  the  Ghetto  of  the  nearest 
town.  This  is  practically  a  sentence  of  death. 
Executions  are  going  on,  not  upon  scalTohls,  but 
in  dusky  Ghettos,  where  the  victims  of  oppres- 
sion pine  without  hope  in  the  world." — C.  N- 
Barliam,  Persecution  of  the  Jews  in  liuma  ( We»t- 
minster  Rev.,  v.  13(5,  1891),  pp.  139-144. 

Also  in:  Persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia: 
issued  by  the  RussoJewish  Committee. — D.  P 
Schloss,  Persecution  of  tlie  Jews  in  Roumania. 


EYPORE,  OR  JE YPOOR.    See  Uajpoots. 

"  EZIREH,  Al.    See  Mksopotajii  v. 

■  EZREEL,  Battle  of.    See  ]\rt  oii>r,o. 

JINGIZ-KHAN,  The  conquests  of.  See 
MoNOOi,s:  A.  U.  1153-1237;  and  Indi.v:  A.  D. 
577-1390. 

JINGOES.  Sec  Tuuks:  A.  D.  1878  Excite- 
ment IN  England. 

JIVARA,  OR  JIVARO,  The.     See  Amkbi 
■CAN  Abokuunes:  Anuesians. 

JOACHIM  I.,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  A.  D. 
1499-1535 Joachim  II.,  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, 1535-1571 Joachim  Frederick,  Elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg,  1598-1608. 

JOAN  OF  ARC,  The  mission  of.  See 
Fhance:  A.  D.  1429-1431. 

JOANNA,  Queen  of  Castile,   A.  D.   1504- 

1555 Joanna  I.,  Queen  of  Naples,  1343-1381. 

Joanna  II.,  Queen  of  Naples,  1414-1435. 

JOGLARS.    See  Tm)unADOuns. 
OHN  (of  Brienne),  Latin  Emperor  at  Con- 
stantinople (Romania),   A.  D.    1228-1237 

John  (of  Luxemburg),  King  of  Bohemia,  A.  D. 

1310-1346 John,  King  of  Denmark,  Nor- 

-way  and   Sweden,  1481-1513 John,   King 

of  England,  1199-1216 John  (Don)  of  Aus- 
tria :  His  victories  over  the  Turks.  See  Turks  : 
A.  D.  1566-1571,  and  1572-1573.— In  the  Nether- 
lands. See  Netheulands:  A.  D.  1575-1577, 
and  1577-1581 John,  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, 1486-1499 John  (called  The  Fearless), 

Duke   of    Burgundy,    1404-1418 John    I., 

Kingof  Aragon,  1387-1395 John  I.,  King  of 

Castile  and  Leon,  1379-1390 John  I.,  nomi- 
nal King  of  France  (an  infant  who  lived  seven 
days),  1316 John  I.,  King  of  Navarre,  1441- 


1479;  II.,  of   Aragon,  1458-1479;  I.,  of  Sicily, 

1458-1479 John  I.,  Kingof  Portugal,  1383- 

1433 John  I.,  Kin  r  of  Sicily,  1458-1479 

John  11.  (Comnenus),  Emperor  in  the   East 

(Byzantine  or  Greek),  1118-1143 John  II., 

K'ing  of  Castile  and  Leon,  1407-1454 John 

II.  (called  The  Good),  King  of  France,  1350- 

1364 John  II.,  King  of  Portugal,  1481-1495. 

....John  III.  (Vataces),  Greek  Emperor  of 
Nicaea,  1222-1255 John  III.,  King  of  Por- 
tugal, 1521-1557 John  III.,  King  of  Swe- 
den, 1568-1592 John  IV.,  Pope,  640-642 

John  IV.  (Lascaris),  Greek  Emperor  of  Nicza, 

1259-1260 John   IV.,   King  of  Portugal, 

1640-1656 John  V.,  Pope,  685-686 John 

V.  (Cantacuzene),  Greek  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople,  1342-1355 John  V.,   King  of 

Portugal,  1706-1750 John  VI.,  Pope,  701- 

705 JohnVI.(Palaeologus),  Greek  Emperor 

of  Constantinople,    1355-1391 John  VI., 

King  of   Portugal,   1816-1836 John  VII., 

Pope,    705-707 John    VII.    (Palaaologus), 

Greek  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  1425-1448. 

...John  VIII.,  Pope,   872-882 John   IX., 

Pope,  898-900 John  X.,  Pope,  914-928 

John  XI.,  Pope,  931-936 John  XII.,  Pope, 

956-964 John     XIII.,     Pope,  965-972 

John  XIV.,  Pope,  983-984 John  XV.,  Pope, 

985-996 John  XVI.,  Antipope,  997-998 

John  XVII.,   Pope,   1003,  June    to  December. 

...John    XVIII.,    Pope,   1003-1009 John 

XIX.,   Pope,     1024-1033 John    XXL    (so 

styled,  though  20th  of  the  name).  Pope,  1276- 

1277 John  XXII.,  Pope,  1316-1334 John 

XXIII.,    Pope,      1410-1415 John   Albert, 

King  of  Poland,  1493-1501 John  d'Albrct 
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and  Catherine,  Kine  and  Queen  of  Navarre, 

ir)();}-15l3 John  Balliol,  King  of  Scotland, 

1392-1296 John  Casimir,  King  of  Poland, 

1048-1008 John  Chryaostom  and  the  Em- 
press Eudoxia,     Sec  Homk:  A.  I).  400-518 

John  George,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  1571- 
15!)8 Jonn  Sigismund,  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg,   IOOH-101'J John   Sobieski,   King    of 

Poland,  1074-101»7 JohnSwerkerson,  King 

of  Sweden,  1'210-122J John  Zimisces,  Em- 
peror in  the  East  (Byzantme,  or  Greek),  UO'J- 
UTfi. 

JOHN  COMPANY,  The.— A  name  applied 
to  the  English  East  India  Company.  See  India: 
A.  1).  1858. 

JOHNNIES.     See  Boys  in  Hi.ik. 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY.  See 
Euic'.vTioN,  MonKUN:  A.mkkua:  A.  I).  1807. 

JOHNSON,  Andrew:  Military  (fovernor  of 
Tennessee.     See  Unitko  St.vtksok  Am.  :  A.I). 

1802  (M.viu  II— Junk) Election  to  the  Vice 

Presidency.     Sec  United  St.\tk»  ok  Am.  :  A.  1). 

1804  (M.\Y  — NovKMHER) Succession  to  the 

Presidency.     See  United  States  of  Am.:  A.  1). 

1865  (April  15ti!) Reconstruction  Policy. 

See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1805  (May  — 

July),  to    1800-1807    (October- March) 

Impeachment  of.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  1).  1808  (M.VRCii  — May). 

JOHNSON,  Sir  William,  and  the  Six  Na- 
tions. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1765- 
1708. 

JOHNSON -CLARENDON  CONVEN- 
TION. See  Alabama  Claims:  A.  D.  1862- 
1869. 

JOHNSTON,  General  Albert  Sidney.  Com- 
mand of  Confederate  forces  in  the  west. — Battle 
of  Shiloh. — Death.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1862  (January — February:  Kentucky 

—  Tennessee),  and  (February  —  April  :  Ten- 
nessee). 

JOHNSTON,  General  Joseph  E,  At  the 
first  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  See  United  St.vtes 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1801  (July:  Virginia) Com- 
mand in  northern  Virginia.  See  United 
States  OF  Am.:  A.  D.  1801-1802  (December- 
April:  V'RoiNiA) Command  on  the  Penin- 
sula. See  United  States  oi'  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862 
(March — May:  Virginia),  to  (May:  Virgin- 
ia)  Command   in  the  west.     See  United 

States  OK  Am.  :  A.  D.  186il  (April— July:  On 

THE    Mississippi) Command    in    Georgia. 

See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863-1864 
(December  —  April  :  Tennessee — Mississippi). 
. . .  .The  Atlanta  campaign. — Relieved  of  com- 
mand. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864 
(May:  Georgia),  and  (May* — September:  Geor- 
gia)  Command    in    the    Carolinas.      Sec 

United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1865  (February 

—  March  :      The    Carolinas) Surrender. 

See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1865  (April 
26TII). 

JOHNSTOWN  FLOOD,  The.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1889-1890. 

JOINT  HIGH  COMMISSION.  See  Ala- 
bama Claims:  A.  D.  1869-1871. 

JOLIET'S  EXPLORATIONS.  See  Can- 
ada: A.  D.  1634-1673. 

JOMSBORG.— -lomsborg,  a  stronghold  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  became,  in  the  later  part 
of  the  10th  and  early  part  of  the  11th  centuries, 
a  noted  fastness  of  the  piratical  heathen  Danes, 
who  found  there  "  a  secure  refuge  from  the  new 


reliijion  and  the  .ivilization  it  brought  with  it," 
which  their  country  was  then  submitting  to. 
They  founded  at  Jomsborg  "a  state  to  which  no 
man  might  In-long  save  on  proof  of  courage, 
where  no  woman  might  ent(!i  within  the  wall.s, 
and  where  nil  booty  was  in  coiiunon." — J.  U. 
Orecii,  The  ConqiUHt  of  En;/.,  pp.  306-367.  — "  The 
impregnable  castle  of  a  certain  body  corporate, 
or  'Sea-ltobbery  Association  (limited),'  wliicii, 
for  some  generations,  held  the  Baltic,  in  tcrmr, 
and  i)lundered  f:ir  beyond  the  Bell, —  in  tiie 
ocean  itself,  in  Flanders  and  the  oituleiit  trading 
havens  there,  —  above  all,  in  opulent  anarchic 
England,  which,  for  forty  years  from  about  this 
time,  was  the  pirates' Goshen;  and  yielded,  reg- 
ularly every  summer,  slaves,  danegelt,  and  mis- 
cellaneous plunder,  like  no  other  country  Joins- 
burg  or  the  viking-world  had  ever  known." — T. 
Carlyle,  E(irly  Junr/a  of  Noricaji,  ch.  5. — The 
pirate-nest  at  Jomsborg  was  broken  up,  about 
the  ndddlt!  of  the  tenth  century,  by  Magnus  the 
Good,  of  Norway. 

JONES,  John  Paul,  Naval  exploits  of.  Sec 
United  States  ok  Am.:  A.  I).  1775-1770;  and 
177!)  (Skptkmhkii). 

JONESBORO',  Battle  of.  See  United 
St.vtes  ok  Am.:  A.  D.  1804  (May— Septem- 
ber: Georgia). 

JONGLEURS.    See  Troubadours. 

JOPPA.     Sec  Jaffa. 

JOSEPH,   King  of  Portueal,   A.   D.  1750- 

1777 Joseph    L,    King  ofHungary,    1087- 

1711 ;  King  of  Bohemia  and  Germanic  Empe- 
ror, 1705-171 1 Joseph  II.,  King  of  Hungary 

and  Bohemia,  and  Germanic  Emperor,  1705- 

1790 Joseph  Bonaparte,  Kin^^;  rf  Naples, 

1806-1808;  King  of  Spain,  1808-1812.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1805-1808  (December- Sep- 
tember); and  Spain:  A.  D.  1808  (May — Sep- 
tember), to  1812-1814. 

JOSEPHINE,  Empress,  Napoleon's  divorce 
from.     See  France:  A.  D.  1810-1812. 

JOTAPATA,  Siege  of.— The  Jewish  city  of 
jDtapata,  defended  by  the  historian  Josephus, 
was  besieged  by  Vespasian  for  forty -seven  days, 
A.  D.  67,  and  tiikeu. — Josephus,  Jewish  War,  bk. 
3,  ch.  7-8. 

JOUBERT,  Campaigns  of.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1796-1797 (October— April);  1798-1799; 
1799  (April  —  September). 

JOURDAN,  Campaigns  of.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1793(JuLY  — December);  1794 (March — 
July);  1795  (June  —  Decembr:r);  1796  (April  — 
October);  1798-1799  (August— April). 

JOUST.    See  Tourney. 

JOVIAN,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  303-364. 

JOVIANS  AND  HERCULIANS.  See 
Pr^torian  Guards:  A.  I).  312. 

JOYOUS  ENTRY  OF  BRABANT,  The. 
See  NETHERLAyDS:  A.  D.  1559-1502. 

JUAN.    See  John. 

JUAREZ,  The  Mexican  government  of. 
See  Mexico:  A.  D.  1848-1801,  to  1867-1888. 

JUBILEE,  Papal  institution  of  the.  See 
Pap.vcy:  a.  D.  1294-1348. 

JUDAH,  Kingdom  of.  See  Jews:  TheKino- 
DOMs  OF  Israel  and  Judaii,  and  after. 

JUDAS  MACCABiEUS.  See  Jews:  B.  C. 
166-40. 

JUDGES  OF  ISRAEL.    See  Jews:  Iarabl 

UNDER  THE  JUPOES. 

JUDGMENT    OF    GOD.      See     Okdbal; 

aldo,  Waoer  ok  Battle. 
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JUDICIAL    COMBAT,      See    Waoku    of 

Batii.k. 

JUGANTES,  The.  Hec  Hhitain:  Ceiaio 
TuiiiKu 

JUGERUM.— "A  llomiin  j'ljri'nun  [of  land] 
wiis  Hoiiirwlmt  Icsrt  thiiii  two-tliinlH  of  u  statiiU! 
acre."— VV.  Iliiic,  llUt.  of  Home,  bk.  2,  eh.  7,  foot- 
ruiU(v.  1). 

JUGURTHINE  WAR,  The.   See  Numidia  : 

n.  (".  iiH-i()4. 

JULIAN  (called  The  Apostate),  Roman 
Emperor,  A.  I>.  IWI-WU.— Restorer  of  Pagan- 
ism.   Sfc  Uo.MK;  A.  I).  ;!«i-mw. 

JULIAN  CALENDAR.— JULIAN  ERA. 

HW  (/'Ar.KNDAH,  .lui.rAN. 

JULIAN  FAMILY,  The.  — "The  Julian 
Family  is  that  of  the  dietiitor  Cii'sar;  his  name 
was  transmitted,  by  adoption,  out  of  the  direct 
line,  but  always  within  the  circle  of  his  kindred, 
to  the  live  first  heads  (  f  the  Hnrnan  empire;  Au- 
gustus reigned  from  the  yeai  39  B.  V.  to  the  year 
14  of  our  era;  Til)"rius,  from  14  to  37  A.  I). ; 
Caligula,  from  37  to  4l ,  Claudius,  from  41  to  M ; 
Nero,  from  54  to  68."— J.  C.  L.  Sismondi,  Fall 
of  the  Jiomaii  Empire,  rh.  2. 

JULIAN  LAW,  The.  See  Rome:  B.  C.  90- 
88 

JULIAN  LAWS,  The.— "Cicsiir  [during  his 
year  of  consulship,  B.  C.  59,  before  he  went  to 
Oiiul]  carried,,  with  the  lielp  of  the  people,  the 
bo<ly  of  admirable  laws  which  are  known  to 
iurists  as  the  '  Leges  .Julia','  and  mark  an  epoch 
m  Roman  history.  .  .  ,  There  was  a  law  declar- 
ing the  inviolability  of  tiie  persons  of  magistrates 
during  their  term  of  authority,  reflecting  back 
on  the  murder  of  Saturninus,  and  touching  by 
implication  the  killing  of  Lentulus  and  his  com- 
panions. There  was  a  law  for  the  punishment 
of  adultery,  most  (Usint^'restedly  singular  if  the 
popular  accounts  of  Ciesar's  habits  had  any  grain 
of  truth  in  them.  There  were  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  subject  from  violence,  public  or 
private;  and  laws  disabling  persons  who  had 
laid  hands  illegally  on  Roman  citizens  from  hold- 
ing ollice  in  the  Commonwealth.  There  was  a 
law,  intended  at  last  to  be  effective,  to  deal  with 
jiidges  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  bribed. 
There  were  laws  against  defrauders  of  the  reve- 
nue; laws  against  debasing  the  coin;  Ir  .vs  against 
sacrilege;  laws  against  corrupt  State  contracts; 
laws  against  bribery  at  elections.  Finally,  there 
was  a  law,  carefully  framed,  '  De  repetundis,'  to 
exact  retribution  from  pro-consuls  or  pro-prtetors 
of  tlie  type  of  Verres,  who  had  plundered  the 
provinces." — J.  A.  Froude,  Ccpjtar,  ch.  13. 

JULIAN  LINE,  The.  See  Rome:  A.  D.  68- 
96. 

JULIANUS.    See  Julian Julianas,  Did- 

ius,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  193. 

JOLICH-CLEVE  CONTEST,  The.  See 
Geumanv:  a.  D.  1608-1618;  and  France:  A.  D. 
1659-1661. 

JULIOMAGUS.— Modern  Angers.  See  Ve- 
neti  ok  Western  Gaul. 

JULIUS  II.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1503-1513 Ju- 
lius III.,   Pope,  1550-155? Julius    Nepos, 

Roman  Emperor  (Western),  474-475. 

JULY  FIRST.— Dominion  Day.  See  Can- 
ada: A.  D.  1867. 

JULY  FOURTH,  Independence  Day.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1776  (July). 

JULY  MONARCHY,  The.— The  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe,  which  was  brought  about  by  the 


rr^volutlonof  July.  1830  (see  Fn/  .,rK:  A.D.  1815- 
IN30,  and  lH!)0-'i840).  is  commonly  known  in 
F:-anc('  as  the  July  .Monarchy. 

JUNIN,  Battle  of  (1824).  See  Prhu:  A.  D. 
18i50-IH'i«. 

JUNIUS  LETTERS,  The.  See  Enolani): 
A.  I).  1769-1772. 

JUNONIA.    Sec  Cakthaok:  B.  C.  44. 

JUNTA. —  A  Spanish  word  signifying  coun- 
cil, assembly,  association. 

JUNTA,  The  Apostolic.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1811-1827. 

JURISFIRMA,  The  process  of.  Sec  Cor- 
tes, TiiK  Kaklv  Spanish. 

JUROIPACH,  Fortress  of. —  A  fortress  in 
the  pass  of  I)erl)en(l,  betwi'cn  the  last  spurs  of 
the  C'aucasus  and  the  ('aspian,  which  the  Per- 
sians and  the  Romans  undertook  at  one  time  to 
maintain  jointly.  "This  fortress,  known  as 
Juroipach  or  Biraparach,  commanded  the  usual 
pitssjige  l)y  which  the  liordes  of  the  north  were 
accustomed  to  issue  from  their  vast  arid  steppes 
upon  the  rich  and  populous  regions  of  the  south 
for  the  purpose  of  plundering  -aids,  if  not  of 
actual  conquests.  Their  incursions  threatened 
almost  equally  Roman  and  Persian  territory,  and 
it  was  felt  that  the  two  nations  were  alike  in- 
terested in  preventing  them." — G.  Itawlinson, 
iSerenth  Great  Oriental  Monarcfit/,  ch.  19. 

JURY,  Trial  by.— "The  fabric  of  our  judi- 
cial legislation  commences  with  the  Assize  of 
Clarendon  [see  Enoland:  A.  D.  1162-1170].  .  .  . 
In  the  provisions  of  this  assize  for  the  rep.ession 
of  crime  we  find  the  origin  of  trial  1)y  jury,  so 
often  attributed  to  earlier  times.  Twelve  lawful 
men  of  each  hundred,  with  four  from  each  town- 
j  ship,  were  sworn  to  present  those  who  were  known 
or  reputed  as  criminals  within  their  district  for 
trial  by  ordeal.  The  jurors  were  thus  not  merely 
witnes.ses,  but  swc/n  to  act  as  judges  also  in  de- 
termining the  value  of  the  charge;  and  it  is  this 
double  character  of  Henry's  [Henry  11.]  jurors 
that  has  descended  to  our  'grand  jury.'.  .  . 
Two  later  steps  brought  the  jury  to  its  nuKlern 
condition.  Under  Edward  I.  witnesses  ac- 
quainted with  the  particular  fact  in  question 
were  added  in  each  case  to  tlie  general  jury,  and 
by  the  separation  of  these  two  classes  of  jurors 
at  a  later  time  the  last  became  simply  '  witnesses,' 
without  any  judicial  power,  while  the  first  ceased 
to  be  witnesses  at  all,  and  became  our  modem 
jurors,  who  are  only  judges  of  the  testimony 
given." — J.  R.  Green,  Short  Hist,  of  Eng.  People, 
ch.  2,  sect.  8. — See  Law. 

Also  in:  W,  Stuhbs,  Const.  Ilist.  of  Eng..  ch. 
13,  sect.  164.— W.  Forsyth,  Hist,  of  Trial  by 
Jury. 

JUSTICIAR.  —  The  chief  minister  of  the 
Norman  kings  of  England.  At  first  the  Justiciar 
was  the  lieutenant  or  viceroy  of  the  king  during 
the  absence  of  the  latter  from  the  kingdom; 
afterward  a  permanent  minister  of  justice  and 
finance. — W.  Stubbs,  Comt.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  v.  1, 
1>.  346. 

JUSTIN    I.,    Roman    Emperor   (Eastern), 

A.  D.  518-527 Justin  II.,  Roman  Emperor 

(Eastern),  565-578. 

JUSTINIAN  I.,  Roman  Emperor  (Eastern), 

A.  D.  527-565 Justinian  II.  (called  Rhinot- 

metus),  Roman  Emperor  (Eastern),  A.  D.  685- 
695,  and  704-711. 

JUSTINIAN,  The  Institutes,  Pandects  and 
Novels  of.    See  Corpus  Juris  Civilis. 
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JUSTIZA,  OR  JUSTICIARY,  of  Aragon. 
See  CoiiTKH,  TiiK  kaih.y  Hi'anihm. 

JOTERBOGK.OR  DENNEWITZ,  Battle 
of.     iSfc  Gkhmany:   a.  I).  18i;J  (Skitkmhkk— 

OCTOIIRK). 

JUTES,  The.    See  Anolehand  Juteh;  also, 
Enoi.and:  a.  I).  449-473. 
JUTHUNGI,  The.    See  Ai.bmanni,   Piust 

APPKAKANCK  OK  THK. 

JUVAVIUM.    See  Salzuoko. 


JUVENALIA,  The.— This  wiw  ii  fcstivii!  in 
HtitutL'd  by  Nero,  to  comincinonUe  iiia  ivttnln 
inent  of  the  ago  of  nmnliood.  "  HiH  bciinl  wivh 
clipped,  iinil  the  first  tender  down  of  his  cheek 
nnd  (;liin  ciu-losed  in  u  golden  euHket  iiml  dedi- 
ciitcd  to  .Jupiter  in  the  CJiipitol.  This  rereinonv 
wius  followed  by  inusie  and  acting,"  in  which 
the  emperor,  himself,  performed. — C.  Mcrivalc, 
IltHt.  of  the  lionuim,  c/i.  flS. 

JUVERNA.    See  IiiKi.ANi)    Tub  Name. 


K. 


KAABA,   OR    CAABA,    at    Mecca,   The. 
See  (/'a A II a. 
KABALA,  OR  CABALA,    The.     See  Ca- 

liAI.A. 

KABALA,  Battle  of.    See  Sicily:  B.  C.  383. 
KABELIAUWS.    See  NETnEiu.ANDS (Hol- 
land): A.  I).  1345-1354;  also,  1482-1403. 
KABYLES,  The.    See  Liijyans;  also,  Am- 

ORITKa. 

KADESH. — A  strong  fortress  of  the  ancient 
Ilittites  on  the  Orontes.  The  name  s'gnifles 
"the  holy  city." 

KADESH-BARNEA.  —  An  important  local- 
ity in  Biblical  history.  "It  looms  up  as  the 
objective  point  of  the  Israelites  in  their  move- 
ment from  Sinai  to  the  Promised  Land.  It  is 
the  place  of  their  testing,  of  their  failure,  of 
their  judging,  and  of  their  dispersion.  It  is 
their  rallying  centre  for  the  forty  years  of  their 
wandering,  and  the  place  of  their  reassembling 
for  their  final  move  into  the  land  of  their  long- 
ings."—  H.  C.  Trumbull,  Kadesh-Barnen,  pt  1. 
—  Mr.  Trumbull  identifies  the  site  with  the  oasis 
of  'Ayn  Qadecs,  in  the  Wilderness  of  Zin. 

KADIASKERS.    Sec  Subm.me  Porte. 

KADISIYEH,  Battle  of.    See  Cadesia. 

KADMEIA,  The.    See  Gueece:   B.  C.  383. 

KADMEIANS,  OR  CADMEIANS.      See 

BCEOTIA. 

KADMONITES,  The.     Sec  Saracens. 

KAFIRS.  -KAFIR  WARS.  See  South 
Africa:  Aboriginal  iNnABiTANTs,  and  A.  D. 
1811-1868 ;  also,  Africa  :  The  inhabiting  races. 

KAGHUL,  Battle  of  (1770).  See  Turks: 
A.  D.  1768-1774. 

KAH-KWAS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: HUBONS,  &C. 

KAINARDJI,  OR  KUTSCHUK  KAIN- 
ARDJI,  Treaty  of  (1774).  See  Turks:  A.  D. 
1768-1774. 

KAIRWAN,  The  founding  of.  —  Acbah,  the 
flist  of  the  Moslem  conquerors  of  Northern 
Africa  who  penetrated  as  far  westward  as  the 
domain  of  ancient  Carthage,  but  who  did  not  take 
that  city,  secured  his  footing  in  the  region  [A.  D. 
670-675]  by  founding  a  new  city,  thirty-three 
leagues  southeastof  Carthage  and  twelve  leagues 
from  the  sea.  The  site  chosen  was  a  wild, 
thicLly  wooded  valley,  iu  the  midst  of  which 
the  Arab  leader  is  said  to  have  cleared  a  space, 
erected  walls  around  it,  and  then,  planting  his 
lance  in  the  center,  cried  to  his  followers: 
' '  This  is  your  Caravan. "  Hence  the  name,  Kair- 
wan  or  Ca'Twan.  or  Cairoan.  Fixing  liis  seat  of 
goverjimeia  at  Kairwan,  building  mosques  and 
opening  markets,  Acbah  >  nd  his  successors  soon 
made  the  new  city  a  populous  and  important 
capital. — W.  Irving,  Maliomet  aiid  his  .Succes- 
mrs,  V.  3,  ch.  44. 


Also  in  :  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  atid  Fall  of  ths 
Itonutn  Empire,  eh.  81.  —  A.  A.  Boddy,  Kt  in/ian 
the  /foil/. 

KAISAR-I-HIND.     See  India:  A.  I).  1877. 

KAISER,  Origin  of  the  title.  See  Cmhah. 
The  Title. 

KAISERSLAUTERN,  Battle  of.  See 
Prance:  A.  I).  1794  (.March- -.It'LV). 

KALAPOOIAN  FAMILY,  The.  Seo 
A.merican   Abohkhnes:  ICalapooian  Family. 

KALB,  Baron  De,  And  the  War  of  the 
American  Revolution.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  I).  1780  (February— August). 

KALEVALA,  OR  KALEWALA,  The.— 
"To  a  certain  class  of  modern  philologists,  no 
poem  in  the  world  is  more  familiar  than  the 
Kalewala,  the  long  epic,  which  is  to  the  my- 
thology and  traditional  lore  of  the  Finns  what  the 
Iliad  and  Odyss(!y  of  Homer  are  to  the  heroic 
story  of  ancient  Greece.  It  is  the  source  from 
which  nearly  all  the  information  connected  with 
the  religious  creed,  the  moral  notions,  the  cus- 
toms, and  the  domestic  details  of  a  most  remark- 
able nice  is  to  be  obtained.  If  we  would  know 
how  the  Greeks  of  the  heroic  age  prayed,  fouglit, 
eat,  drank,  sported,  and  clothed  themselves,  we 
turn  to  the  pages  of  Homer.  If  we  would  obtain 
similar  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  Finns, 
we  consult  the  Kalewala.  Though  the  traditions 
of  the  Finnish  heroes  are  possibly  as  old  as  those 
of  Achilles  and  Ajax,  the  arrangement  of  them 
into  a  continuous  poem  is  a  work  of  very  recent 
date.  No  Wolflan  controversy  will  arise  respect- 
ing the  construction  of  the  Kalewala,  for  it  i.s 
not  more  than  twenty-five  years  since  the  Peisis- 
tratid  who  first  put  together  the  ifolated  songs, 
or  Runes,  published  the  result  of  his  labours. 
Fragments  of  Finnish  poetry,  collected  from  the 
oral  traditions  of  the  people,  had  already  made 
their  appearance,  though  even  the  first  impor- 
tant collection  of  these,  which  was  made  by  Dr. 
Zacharias  Topelius,  dates  no  further  back  than 
1822.  .  .  .  But  it  is  with  Dr.  LOnnrot  that  the 
existence  of  the  epic  as  an  epic,  with  the  title 
'Kalewala,' begins.  He  published  it  in  thirty - 
two  Runes, — that  is  to  say,  books  or  cantos,  for 
the  word,  which  previously  denoted  an  indepen- 
dent poera,  now  sinks  into  little  more  than  a  sign 
of  division,  though  here  and  there,  it  must  be 
confessed,  an  abrupt  transition  occurs,  to  which 
a  parallel  would  not  be  found  in  the  Iliad  or  the 
Odyssey.  In  1849  a  second  edition  of  the  Kale- 
wala was  published,  likewise  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Dr.  LOnnrot,  containing  fifty  cantos 
md  nearly  23,000  lines."— J.  Oxenford,  Kalewala 
( Temple  liar,  December,  1860). — "  Besides  its  fresh 
and  simple  beauty  of  style,  its  worth  as  a  store- 
house of  every  kind  of  primitive  folk-lore,  l)eing 
as  it  is  the  production  of  an  Urvolk,  a  nation 
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tlidt  has  undergone  no  violent  revolution  in 
liinguagc  or  institutions — the  Knlevula  has  the 
peculiar  inK^rest  of  occupying  a  position  be- 
tween the  two  kinds  of  primitive  jjoetry,  tho 
ballad  and  the  epic.  .  .  .  Sixty  years  ago,  it 
may  bo  said,  no  one  was  aware  that  P'iuland 
possessed  a  national  poem  at  all.  Her  people  — 
who  claim  atlinity  with  the  Magyars  of  Hungary, 
but  are  po.ssibiy  a  back-wave  of  an  earlier  tide 
of  population  —  had  remained  untouched  by  for- 
eign inlluenccs  since  their  concjuebt  by  Sweden, 
and  their  somewhat  la.\  and  wholesale  conver- 
sion to  Chri.stianity :  events  which  took  place 
gradually  between  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  and 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centuries.  .  .  .  The 
annexation  of  Finland  by  Russia,  in  1809,  awak- 
ened national  feeling,  and  stimulated  research 
into  the  songs  and  customs  which  were  the  heir- 
looms of  the  people.  .  .  .  From  the  north  of 
Norway  to  the  slopes  of  the  Altai,  ardent  ex- 
plorers sought  out  the  fragments  of  unwritten 
early  poetry.  These  runes,  or  runots,  were  sung 
chiefly  by  old  men  called  Runoias,  to  beguile 
the  wearmess  of  the  long  dark  winters.  The 
custom  was  for  two  champions  to  engage  in  a, 
contest  of  memory,  clasping  each  other's  hands, 
and  reciting  in  turn  till  he  whose  memory  first 
gave  in  slackened  his  hold.  The  Kalevala  con- 
tains an  instance  of  this  practice,  where  it  is 
said  that  no  one  was  so  hardy  as  to  clasp  hands 
with  Wtlinilmoinen,  who  is  at  once  the  Orpheus 
and  the  Prometheus  of  Finnish  mythology. 
These  Runoias,  or  rhapsodists,  complain,  of 
course,  of  the  degeneracy  of  human  memory; 
they  notice  how  any  foreign  influence,  in  religion 
or  politics,  is  destructive  to  the  native  songs  of  a 
race.  'As  for  the  lays  of  old  time,  a  thousand 
have  been  scattered  to  the  wind,  a  thousand 
buried  in  the  snow.  ...  As  for  those  which  the 
Muuks  (the  Teutonic  knights)  swept  away,  and 
the  prayer  of  the  priest  over-whclmed,  a  thou- 
sand tongues  were  not  able  to  recount  them.' 
In  spite  of  the  losses  thus  caused,  and  in  spite  of 
the  suspicious  character  of  the  Finns,  which 
often  made  the  task  of  '■  llection  a  dangerous 
one,  enough  materials  icmained  to  furnish  Dr. 
LOnnrot,  the  most  noted  explorer,  with  thirty- 
five  Runots,  or  cantos.  These  were  published 
in  1835,  but  later  research  produced  the  fifteen 
cantos  which  make  up  the  symmetrical  fifty  of 
the  Kalevala.  In  the  task  of  arranging  and 
uniting  these,  Dr.  LOnnrot  played  the  part  gen- 
erally ascribed  to  Pisistratus  m  relation  to  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  He  is  said  to  have  handled 
with  singula!  ficlclity  the  materials  which  now 
come  before  us  as  one  poem,  not  without  a  cer- 
tain unity  and  contiauous  thread  of  narrative. 
It  is  this  unity  whicii  gives  the  Kalevala  a  claim 
to  the  title  of  epic,  although  the  element  of  per- 
manence which  is  most  obvious  in  the  Greek 
epics,  and  in  the  earliest  Hebrew  records,  is  here 
conspicuously  absent.  .  .  .  Among  the  Finns  we 
find  no  trace  of  an  aristocracy ;  there  is  scarcely 
a  mention  of  kings,  or  priests;  the  heroes  of  the 

{)oem  are  ''eally  popular  heroes,  fishers,  smiths, 
lusbandmen,  'medicine-men'  or  wizards;  ex- 
aggerated shadows  of  the  people,  pursuing  on  a 
heroic  scale,  not  war,  but  the  common  daily 
business  of  primitive  and  peaceful  men.  In  re- 
cording their  adver-tures,  the  Kalevala,  like  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  reflects  all  the  life  of  a  race, 
the  feasts,  the  funerals,  the  rites  of  seed-tin:  o 
and  harvest,  of   narriaii«  -°d  death,  the  hymn, 


Ml  the  magical  incantation.  Were  this  all,  the 
V  ic  would  only  have  the  value  of  an  exhaustive 
collection  of  the  popular  ballads  which,  as  v>is 
have  seen,  arc  a  poetical  record  of  all  the  intens- 
cr  moments  in  tlie  existence  of  iusophisticated 
tribes.  But  it  is  distinguished  from  such  a  toi- 
ler''on,  by  presenting  the  ballads  as  tluy  are 
produced  by  the  events  of  a  continuous  narra- 
tive, and  thus  it  takes  a  distinct  place  between 
the  aristocratic  epics  of  Greece,  or  of  the  Franks, 
and  the  scattered  songs  which  have  been  col- 
lected in  Scotland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Greece, 
and  Italy.  Besides  the  interest  of  its  unique 
position  as  a  popular  epic,  the  Kalevala  is  very 
precious,  both  for  its  literary  beauties  and  for 
the  confused  mass  of  folk-lore  which  it  contains. 
.  .  .  What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  word 
'Kalevala'?  The  affix  'la'  sigiiifles  'abode.' 
Thus,  'Tuonela'  is  'the  abode  of  Tuoni,'  the  god 
of  the  lower  world ;  and  as  '  kaleva '  means 
'heroic,'  'magnificent,'  'Kalevala'  is  'The  Home 
of  Heroes,'  like  the  Indian  '  Beerbhoom,'  or  'Virb- 
hflmi. '  The  poem  is  the  record  of  the  adventures 
of  the  people  of  Kalevala — of  their  strife  with 
the  men  of  Pohjola,  the  place  of  the  world's 
end." — A.  Lang,  Kalevala  (Fi'oser's  Mag.,  June, 
1872). — A  complete  translation  of  the  Kalevala 
into  English  verse,  by  John  Martin  Crawford, 
was  published  in  New  York,  in  1888. 

KALISCH,  Battle  of  (1706).  See  Scandi- 
navian States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1701-1707. 

KALISCH,  OR  CALISCH,  Treaty  of.  See 
Germany  :  A.  D.  1813-1813. 

KALMUKS,  The.    See  Tartars. 

KAMBALU,  OR  CAMBALU.  See  China: 
A.  D.  r259-1294. 

KAMBULA,  Battle  of  (1879).  See  South 
Africa:  A.  D.  1877-1879. 

KAMI.ORKHEMI.ORKEM.  See  Egypt: 
Its  Names. 

KANAKAS.    See  Hawaiian  Islands. 

KANAWHA,  Battle  of  the  Gr<-at.  See 
Ohio(Vam,ky):  A.  I).  1774. 

KANAWHA,  The  proposed  St.»te  of.  See 
West  Virginia:  A.  D.  1803  (April— Decem- 
ber). 

KANAWHAS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: Aloonquian  Family. 

KANDHS,  The.  See  India:  The  aborig- 
inal inhabitants. 

♦ 

KANSAS:  The  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
Sec  American  Aborigines:  Siouan  Family, 
and  Pawnee  (Caddoan)  Family. 

A.  D.  1803. — Mostly  embraced  in  the  Lou- 
isiana Purchase.  See  Louisiana:  A.  D.  1798- 
1803. 

A.  D.  1854. — Territorial  organization. — The 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. — Repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise.  See  United  States  ob* 
Am.  :  A.  D.  18o4. 

A.  D.  1854-1859.— The  battle-ground  of  the 
struggle  against  Slavery-extension. — Border- 
ruffiaiis  and  Free  State  settlers. — "The  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  country  had  now  been  turned 
to  t'ae  struggle  provoked  by  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise. The  fertile  soil  of  Kansas  had  been 
offered  as  a  prize  to  be  contended  for  by  Free 
and  Slave  States,  and  both  had  accepted  the  con- 
test. The  Slave  State  set.tlei's  were  first  in  the 
field.  The  slave-holders  of  Western  Missouri, 
which  shut  off  Kansas  from  the  Free  States,  had 
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cro.sse<l  the  border,  pre-empted  lands,  and  warned 
F."ee  State  immigrants  not  to  pass  tliroiigh  Mis- 
souri. The  first  election  of  a  delegate  to  Con- 
gress took  place  November  29th,  1854,  and  was 
carried  by  organized  bands  of  Missourians,  who 
moved  over  the  border  on  election  day,  voted, 
and  returned  at  once  to  Missouri.  The  spring 
election  of  1855,  for  a  Territorial  Legislature, 
was  carried  in  the  same  fasliion.  In  July,  i855, 
the  Legislature,  all  Pro-Slavery,  met  at  Pawnee, 
and  adopted  a  State  Constitution.  To  save 
trouble  it  adopted  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri entire,  with  a  series  of  original  statutes  de- 
nouncing the  penaltj'  of  death  for  nearly  fifty 
offenses  against  Slavery.  All  through  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1855  Kansas  was  the  scene  of  al- 
most continuous  conflict,  the  Border  Kuffians  of 
Missouri  endeavoring  to  drive  out  the  Free  State 
settlers  by  murder  and  arson,  and  the  Free  State 
settlers  retaliating.  The  cry  of  '  '^'ceding  Kan- 
sas'  went  through  the  North.  Emigration  so- 
cieties were  formed  in  the  Free  Slnt  :s  to  aid,  arm, 
equip,  and  protect  intending  settlers.  These, 
prevented  from  passing  through  Missouri,  took 
a  more  Northern  route  through  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska, and  moved  into  Kansas  like  an  invading 
army.  The  Southern  States  also  sent  parties  of 
intending  settlers.  But  these  were  not  generally 
slave-holders,  bvit  young  men  anxious  for  excite- 
ment. They  did  not  go  to  Kansas,  as  their  op- 
ponents did,  to  plow,  sow,  gather  crops,  and 
build  up  homes.  Therefore,  though  their  first 
rapid  and  violent  movements  were  successful, 
their  subsequent  increase  of  resources  and  num- 
bers was  not  e»nial  to  that  of  the  Free  State 
settlers.  The  Territory  soon  became  practically 
divided  into  a  Pro-Slavery  district,  and  a  Free 
State  district.  Leavenworth  in  the  former,  and 
Topcka  and  Lawrence  in  the  latter,  were  the 
chief  towns.  September  5th,  18.":"  a  Free  State 
Convention  at  Topeka  repudiated  the  Territorial 
Legislature  and  all  its  works,  as  the  acts  and 
deeds  of  Missourians  alone.  It  also  resolved  to 
order  a  separate  election  for  delegate  to  Con- 
gres?  so  as  to  force  that  body  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion, and  to  form  a  State  government.  January 
15th,  1856,  the  Free  State  settlers  [having  ap- 
plied to  Congress  for  admission  as  a  State]  elected 
Stiite  officers  under  the  Topeka  Free  State  Con- 
stitution. The  Federal  Executive  now  entered 
the  field.  January  24th,  1856,  the  President,  in 
a  Special  Message  to  Congress,  endorsed  the  Pro- 
Slavery  Legislature,  and  pronounced  the  attempt 
to  form  a  Free  State  government,  without  tlm 
approval  of  the  Federal  authorities  in  the  Terri- 
tory, to  be  an  act  of  rebellion.  He  then  issued  a 
proclamation,  warning  all  persons  engaged  in 
disturbing  the  peace  of  Kansas  to  retire  to  their 
homes,  and  placed  United  States  troops  at  the 
orders  of  Governor  Shannon  to  enforce  the  (Pro- 
Slavery)  laws  of  the  Territory.  The  population 
of  Kansas  was  now  so  large  that  very  consid.^r- 
able  armies  were  mustered  on  both  sides,  and  a 
desultory  civil  war  was  kept  up  until  nearly  the 
end  of  the  year.  During  its  progress  two  Free 
State  towns,  Lawrence  and  Ossawattomie,  were 
sacked.  July  4th,  1856,  the  Free  State  Legisla- 
ture attempted  to  assemble  at  Topeka,  but  was 
at  once  dispersed  by  a  body  of  United  States 
troops,  under  orders  from  Washington.  Septem- 
ber 9th,  a  new  Governor,  Geary,  of  Pennsylvania, 
arrived  and  succeeded  in  keeping  the  peace  to 
some  extent  by  a  mixture  of  temporizing  and 


decided  measures.  By  the  end  of  the  year  he 
even  flaimed  to  have  established  order  in  the 
Territory.  .  .  .  January  6th,  1857,  the  Free  State 
Legislature  again  attempted  to  meet  at  Topeka, 
and  was  again  dispersed  by  Federal  interference, 
its  presiding  olHeer  and  many  of  its  members 
were  arrested  by  a  United  States  deputy  marshal. 
The  Territorial,  or  Pro-Slavery,  Legislature 
qiiarreled  with  Gov.  Geary,  who  resigned,  and 
Robert  J.  Walker,  of  Mis.si.ssippi,  was  appointed 
in  his  stead.  A  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
House  [in  Congress]  declaring  the  Acts  of  the 
Territorial  Legishiture  cruel,  oppressive,  illegal, 
and  void.  It  was  tabled  by  the  Senate."  A 
new  Congress  met  December  7th.  1857,  "  with  a 
Democratic  majority  in  both  branches.  In  the 
House,  James  L.  Orr,  of  South  Carolina,  a 
Democrat,  was  chosen  Speaker.  The  debates  of 
this  Session  were  mainly  upon  the  last  scene  in 
the  Kansas  struggle.  Governor  Walker  had  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  Free  State  settlers  to 
recognize  the  Territorial  Legislature  so  far  as  to 
take  part  in  the  election  which  it  hiid  ordered. 
The  result  gave  them  control  of  the  Legislature. 
But  a  previously  elected  Pro-Slavery  Conven- 
tion, sitting  at  Lecompton,  went  on  to  form  a 
State  Constitution.  This  was  to  be  submitted  to 
the  people,  but  only  votes  '  For  the  Constitution 
with  Slavery,' or  'For  the  Constitution  without 
Slavery,'  were  to  be  received.  Not  being  al- 
lowed in  either  event  to  vote  against  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Free  State  settlers  refused  to  vote 
at  all,  and  the  Lecompton  Constitution  with 
Slavery  received  6,000  majority.  The  new 
Territorial  Legislature,  however,  ordered  an  elec- 
tion at  which  the  people  could  vote  for  or  against 
the  Lecompton  Constitution,  and  a  majority  of 
10,000  was  cast  against  it.  .  .  .  The  President's 
Message  argued  in  favor  of  receiving  Kansas  as 
.1  State  under  the  Lecompton  Constitution  with 
Slavery,  on  the  grovmd  that  the  delegates  had 
been  chosen  to  form  a  State  Constitution,  and 
were  not  obligated  to  submit  it  to  the  people  at 
all.  This  view  was  supported  by  the  Southern 
members  of  Congress,  and  opposed  by  the  Re- 
publicans and  by  a  part  of  the  Democrats,  headed 
by  Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois.  The  Senate 
passed  a  bill  admitting  Kansas  as  a  SUite,  under 
the  Lecompton  Constitution.  The  House  passed 
the  bill,  with  the  proviso  that  the  Constitution 
should  again  be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote. 
The  Senate  rejected  the  provLso.  A  confereu'^c 
committee  recommended  that  the  bill  of  the  House 
should  be  adopted,  with  an  additional  proviso 
making  large  grants  of  public  lands  to  the  new 
State,  if  the  people  of  Kansas  should  vote  to 
adopt  the  Lecompton  Constitution.  In  this  form 
the  bill  was  passed  by  both  Houses,  and  became 
a  law.  .  .  .  The  proifered  inducement  of  public 
lands  was  a  failure,  and  in  August  the  Lecompton 
Constitution  was  rejected  by  10,000  majority. 
Kansas,  therefore,  still  remained  a  Territory.  In 
1859,  at  an  election  called  by  the  Territorial 
legislature,  the  people  decided  in  favor  of  an- 
other Convention  to  form  a  State  Constitution. 
This  body  met  at  Wyandot,  in  July,  1859,  and 
adopted  a  State  Constitution  prohibiting  Slavery. 
The  Wyandot  Constitution  was  submitted  to  the 
people  and  received  a  majority  of  4,000  in  its 
favor;"  but  Congress  refused  the  admission  to 
Kansas  under  this  Constitution,  the  Senate  re- 
jecting, though  the  House  approved. — A.  John- 
ston, llist.  of  Am.  Politic,  eh.  18-19. 
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Ai,RO  m:  D.  W.  Wilder,  Annnlit  of  Karmu 
(eontdining  the  text  of  the  several  Constitutions, 
etc.). — E.  E.  Hale,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  ch.  8-9. 
— 8.  T.  L.  Robinson,  Kansas. — J.  II.  Qihon,  Gov. 
Geary's  Administration  in  Kansas. — F.  B.  San- 
born, fAfe  and  Letters  of  John  Brown,  eh.  7-11. — 
liepfs  of  Select  Com.  {Mth  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  II.  R. 
Itept.  200).— J.  F.  Rhodes,  hist,  of  the  U.  S.  from 
1850,  ch.  7-9  (v.  2).— C.  Robinson,  The  Kansas 
Conjiirt. — Sec,  also,  .Tayhawkeu.s. 

A.  D.  i86i. — Admission  to  the  Union  under 
the  Wyandot  Constitution. — "As  soon  as  a 
sufficient  number  of  Soutliern  members  of  Con- 
gress [from  the  seceding  States]  had  withdrawn 
to  give  the  Republicans  a  majority  in  both 
Houses,  Kansas  was  admitted  as  a  State  [Jan- 
uary 29,  1861]  under  the  Wyandot  Free  State 
Constitution." — A.  Johnston,  Hist,  of  Am.  Poli- 
tics, 2(1  ed.,  p.  185. 

A.  D.  1863.— Quantrell's  guerrilla  raid.— The 
sacking  of  Lawrence.  See  United  States  of 
Am.:  a.  I).  1808  (August:  Missouri — Kansas). 


KANSAS,  The.  See  American  Aborigines: 
Sioi  an  Family. 

KAPOHN,  The.  See  Amfrican  Aborigi- 
nes: Cakibs  and  tkeir  Kindred. 

KAPOLNA,  Battle  of  (1849).  See  Austria: 
A.  I).  1848-1849. 

KAPPEL,  Battle  of  (1531).— The  Kappeler 
Milchsqppe.  See  Switzerland:  A.  D.  1528- 
15;n. 

KARA  GEORG,  The  career  of.  Sec  Bal- 
kan and  Danubian  States:  14-19tu  Centuries 
(Servia). 

KARAISM,  — KARAITES.  — The  Jewish 
sect  of  the  Karaites  originated  in  the  teaching  of 
one  Anan  beu  David,  in  tlie  8th  century,  whose 
radical  doctrine  was  the  rejection  of  the  Talmud 
and  a  return  to  the  Bible  ' '  for  the  ordering  of 
religious  life."  Hence  "the  system  of  religion 
which  Anan  founded  received  the  name  of  the 
Religion  of  the  Text,  or  Karaism." — H.  Graetz, 
Hist,  of  the  Jews,  v.  3,  ch.  5. 

Also  IN:  II.  II.  Milman,  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  hk. 
23. 

KARAKORUM.— The  early  capital  of  the 
Mongol  empire  of  Jingis  Khan  and  his  succes- 
sors was  at  Karakorum,  believed  to  have  been 
situated  near  the  river  Orkhon,  or  Orgon.  Ogotai 
built  a  great  palace  there,  in  1235,  called  Ordu 
Balik,  or  the  city  of  the  Ordu. —  H.  H.  Howorth, 
Hist,  of  the  Mongols,  v.  I,  pp.  155  and  182. —  See, 
also,  Mongols:  A.  D.  1153-1227. 

KARANKAWAN  FAMILY,  The.  See 
American  Aborigines:  Karankawan  Family. 

KARIGAUM,  Defense  of  (1817).  See  India: 
A.  D.  1810-1819. 

KARKAR,  Battle  of.— Fought  B.  C.  854,  by 
Shalniuneser  of  Assyria,  with  the  confederate 
kings  of  Damascus,  Israel  and  their  Syrian 
neighbors;  the  latter  defeated. 

KARL.    See  Ethel. — Ethelinq. 

KARLINGS,  OR  CARLINGS.  See 
Fr.\nk9:  a.  D.  708-814. 

KARLOWITZ,  OR  CARLOWn  Z,  Peace 
of.     SeeHuNO.\RY:  A.  D.  1683-1099. 

KARLSBAD,  OR  C/''~.LSBAD,  Congress 
of.    See  Germany:  A.  T.  1814-1820. 

KARMATHIANS,  The.   See  Carmatiiians. 

KARNATTAH.  — The  Moorish  name  of 
Granada,  signifying  "the  cream  of  the  West." 
See  Spain:  A.  D.  1238-1273. 


KAROKS,    OR     CAHROCS,    The.      See 

American  Aboiuoiner:  Modocs,  &o. 

KAROLINGIA  AND  KAROLINGIANS. 
See  Carolingia;  and  Franks:   A.  D.  768-814. 

KARS:  A.  D.  1854-1856.- Sie§e  and  cap- 
ture by  the  Russians. — Restoration  to  Tur- 
key.  See  Russia  :  A.  D.  1854-1855  and  1854-1850. 

A.  D.  1877. — Siege  and  capture  by  the  Rus- 
sians.   See  Turks:  A.  D.  1877-1878. 

A.  D.  1878.— Cession  to  Russia.  SeeTuRKS: 
A.  D.  1878  The  Treaties. 


KASDIM,  OR  CASDIM.     See  Babylonia, 
Primitive. 


KASHMERE:  A.  D.  1819-1820.— Conquest 
by  Runjet  Singh.    See  Sikiis. 

A.  D.  1846.— Taken  from  the  Sikhs  by  the 
English  and  given  as  a  kingdom  to   Gholab 
Singh.     See  India:  A.  D.  1845-1849. 
♦ 

KASKASKIA,  French  settlement  of.  See 
Illinois:  A.  D.  1751. 

A.  D.  1778.— Taken  by  the  Virginian  Gen- 
eral Clark.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1778-1779  Clark's  conquest. 


K  ASK  ASK  IAS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: Algonquian  Family. 

KASSOPIANS.     See  Ep'ru.s. 

KATABA,  OR  CATAWBAS,  The.  See 
American  Aborigines:  Timuquanan  Family. 
and  SiouAN  Family. 

KATANA,  Naval  Battle  of.  See  Syracuse: 
B.  C.  397-396. 

KATZBACH,  Battle  of.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1813  (August). 

KAUS,  OR  KWOKWOOS,  The.  See 
American  Aborigines:  Kusan  Family. 

KAWS,  The.  See  American  Aborigines: 
SiouAN  Family. 

KAZAN,  The  Khanate  of.  See  Mongols: 
A.  D.  1238-1391. 

KEARNEYITES.  See  California :  A.  D. 
1877-1880. 

KEARNEY'S  EXPEDITION  AND 
CONQUEST  OF  NEW  MEXICO.  See 
New  Mexico:  A.  D.  1846. 

KEDAR,  Tribe  of.—"  The  Arabs  of  the  tribe 
of  Kedar  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  especi- 
ally with  reference  to  the  trade  with  Phoenicia. 
They  furnished  the  caravans  across  the  desert  of 
Dahna,  to  convey  the  merchandise  of  Hadramaut, 
Marali,  and  Oman  to  Syria.  They  inhabited  the 
southern  portion  of  Yemama,  on  the  borders  of 
the  desert." — F.  Lrnormant,  Manual  of  ttie  An- 
cient Hist,  of  the  Ecst,  bk.  7,  ch.  1,  sect.  7  (v.  2). 

KEECHIES,  The.  Sec  American  Aborigi- 
nes: Pawnee  (Caddo an)  Family. 

KEEHEETSAS,  The.  Sec  American  Ab- 
origines: SiouAN  Family. 

KEEWA'i  !N,  District  of.— "  In  1876  an  act 
was  passed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  [Can- 
ada] erecting  into  a  separate  government  under 
the  name  of  the  District  of  Keewatin  the  portion 
of  the  North- West  Territory  lying  to  the  north 
of  Manitoba.  The  district  contains  about  395,000 
acres,  and  is  principally  occupied  by  Icelandic 
colonists.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Mani- 
toba is  ex-offlcio  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Kee- 
watin."—  J.  E.  C.  Munro,  The  Constitution  of 
Canada,  p.  35. 
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KENTUCKY 


KEFT.- 

Pha-nicia. 


■The    ancient  Egyptian   name    of 


KEHL  :  A.  D.  1703.— Taken  by  the  French. 
See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1702-1704. 

A.  D.  1733.— Taken  by  the  French.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1733-1735. 


KEITH,  George,  The  schism  and  the  con- 
troversies of.  See  Pennsylvania:  A.  D.  1092- 
1090. 

KELLY'S  FORD,  Battle  of.  See  United 
St.vtes OP  Am.  :  A.  D.  1803  (July — November: 

VlK«INI.\). 

KELTS,  The.    Sec  Celts,  The. 

KEM,  OR  KAMI,  OR  KHEMI.  See 
Egypt:  Its  Na.mes. 

KENAI,  The.  See  American  Aborigines: 
Blackfeet,  and  Athapascan  Family. 

KENDALL,  Amos,  in  the  "  Kitchen  Cabi- 
net "  of  President  Jackson.  See  United  States 
OK  Am.  :  A.  D.  1829. 

KENESAW  MOUNTAIN,  Battle  of.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1804  (May— Sep- 
te.mber:  Georgia). 

KENITES,  The.    See  Amalekites,  The. 

KENT,  Kingdom  of. —  Formed  by  the  Jutes 
in  the  southeast  corner  of  Britain.  The  only 
otlier  settlement  of  the  Jutes  in  England  was  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  on  the  neighboring  coast 
of  Hampshire.     See  Enol.vnd:  A.  D.  449-473. 

KENT,  Weald  of.    See  Anderida. 

KENT'S  HOLE.— One  of  the  most  noted  of 
the  caves  which  have  been  carefully  explored 
for  relics  of  early  man,  coeval  with  extinct  ani- 
mals. It  is  in  Devonshire,  England,  near  Tor- 
quay.—  W.  B.  Da  .kins,  Cave  Hunting. 

KENTUCKY :  A.  D.  1748.— First  English 
exploration  from  Virginia.  See  O'lre  (Valley): 
A.  D.  1748-1754. 

A.  D.  1765-1778.— Absence  of  Indian  inhabi- 
tants.—Early  exploration  and  settlement  by 
the  whites. — The  colony  of  Transylvania. — 
In  the  wars  that  were  waged  between  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  South,  before  the  advent  of  white 
settlers,  Kentuci^y  became  "a  sort  of  border- 
land such  as  separated  the  Scots  and  English  in 
their  days  of  combat.  .  .  .  The  Chickasaws 
alone  held  their  ground,  being  the  most  northern 
of  the  sedentary  Southern  Indians.  Their  strong- 
holds on  the  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
inaccessibility  of  this  country  on  account  of  its 
deep,  sluggish,  mud-bordered  streams,  seem  to 
have  given  them  a  sufficient  measure  of  protec- 
tion against  their  enemies,  but  elsewhere  in  the 
State  the  Indians  were  rooted  out  by  their  wars. 
The  last  tenants  of  the  Slate,  east  of  the  Tennes- 
see River,  were  the  Shawnees,  —  that  combative 
folk  who  ravaged  this  country  with  their  ceaseless 
wars  from  the  head-waters  of  the  Tennessee  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  Lakes  to  Alabama. 
It  was  no  small  advantage  to  the  early  settlers 
of  Kentucky  that  they  found  this  region  without 
a  resident  Indian  population,  for,  bitter  as  was 
the  struggle  with  the  claimants  of  the  soil,  it 
never  had  the  danger  that  would  have  come 
from  a  contest  with  the  natives  in  closer  prox- 
imity to  their  homes.  ...  As  Kentucky  was 
unoccupied  by  the  Indians,  it  was  neglected  by 
the  French.  .  .  .  Thus  the  first  settlers  found 
themselves,  in  the  main,  free  from  these  dangers 
due  to  the  savages  and  their  Gallic  allies.     The 
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land  lay  more  open  to  their  occupancy  than  any 
other  part  of  this  country  ever  did  to  its  first 
European  comers.  ...  In  1765  Colonel  George 
Croghan,  who  had  previously  visited  the  Ohio 
with  Gist,  made  a  surveying  journey  down  that 
stream  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Mississippi.  .  .  . 
In  1766  a  party  of  five  persons,  including  a 
mulatto  slave,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
James  Smith,  explored  a  large  part  of  what  is 
no'v  Tennessee,  and  probably  extended  their 
journey  through  Southern  Kentucky.  Journeys 
to  Kentucky  now  became  frequent.  Every 
year  sent  one  or  more  parties  of  pioneers  to  one 
part  or  another  of  the  country.  In  1769  Daniel 
Boone  and  five  companions,  all  from  the  Yadkin 
settlements  in  North  Carolina,  came  to  Eastern 
Kentucky.  One  of  the  party  was  killed,  but 
Boone  remained,  while  his  companions  returned 
to  their  homes.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Boone's 
first  visit  was  relatively  late  in  the  history  of 
Kentucky  explorations.  Almost  every  part  of 
its  surface  had  been  traversed  b^'  other  explorers 
before  this  man,  who  passes  in  history  as  the 
typical  pioneer,  set  foot  upon  its  ground.  In 
the  time  between  1770  and  1772  George  Wash- 
ington, then  a  land-surveyor,  made  two  surveya 
in  the  region  which  is  now  the  northeast  corner 
of  Kentucky.  .  .  .  The  first  distinct  effort  to 
found  a  colony  was  made  by  James  Harrod  and 
about  forty  companions,  who  found  their  way 
down  the  Ohio  near  to  where  Louisville  now 
stands,  and  thence  by  land  to  what  is  now  Mer- 
cer County,  in  Central  Kentucky,  where  they 
established,  on  June  16,  1774,  a  village  which 
they  called,  in  honor  of  their  leader,  Harrods- 
burg.  Earlier  attempts  at  settlement  were  made 
at  Louisville,  but  the  fear  of  Indians  caused  the 
speedy  abandonment  of  this  post.  ...  In  1775 
other  and  stronger  footholds  were  gained.  Boono 
built  a  fort  in  what  is  now  Madison  County, 
and  Logan  another  at  St.  Asaphs,  in  Lincoiii 
Couuiy.  The  settlement  of  Kentucky  was 
greatly  favored  by  the  decisive  victory  gained 
by  Lord  Dunmore's  troops  over  the  Indians  from 
the  north  of  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kanawha  [see  Ohio  Valley:  A.  D.  1774]. 
.  .  .  That  the  process  of  possessing  the  land 
was  going  on  with  speed  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  Henderson  and  Company,  land-agents 
at  Boonesborough,  issued  from  their  office  in  the 
new-built  fort  entry  certificates  of  surveys  for 
560,000  acres  of  land.  The  process  of  survey 
was  of  the  rudest  kind,  but  it  served  the  purpose 
of  momentarj-  definition  of  the  areas,  made  it 
possible  to  deal  with  the  land  as  a  commodity, 
and  left  the  tribulations  concerning  boundaries 
to  the  next  generation.  These  land  deeds  were 
given  as  of  the  'colony  of  Transylvania,'  which 
was  in  fact  the  first  appellation  of  Kentucky,  a 
name  by  which  it  was  known  for  several  years 
before  it  received  its  present  appellation.  At 
this  time,  the  last  year  that  the  work  of  settling 
Kentucky  was  done  under  the  authority  of  his 
majesty  King  George  III.,  there  were  probably 
about  150  men  who  had  placed  themselves  in 
settlements  that  were  intended  to  be  permanent 
within  the  bounds  of  what  is  now  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky.  There  may  have  been  as 
many  more  doing  the  endless  exploring  work 
which  preceded  the  choice  of  a  site  for  their 
future  homes.  The  men  at  Boone's  Station 
claimed,  and  seem  to  have  been  awarded,  a  sort 
of  hegemony  among  the  settlements.     On  the 
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23d  of  May,  at  the  call  of  Colonel  TTcndcrson, 
the  land-agent  of  the  proprietors,  delegates  from 
tiiese  settlements  met  at  Boonesborough,  and 
drew  up  a  brief  code  of  nine  laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  young  Commonwealth.  .  .  . 
The  Boonesborough  parliament  adjourned  to 
meet  in  September,  but  it  never  reassembled. 
The  venture  which  led  to  its  institution  fell  alto- 
gether to  ruin,  and  the  name  of  Tran.sylvania 
has  been  almost  entirely  forgotten.  .  .  .  The 
colony  of  Transylvan'a  rested  on  a  purchase  of 
about  17,000,000  acres,  or  about  one  half  the 
present  area  of  Kentucky,  which  was  made  by 
some  people  of  North  Carolina  from  the  Overhill 
Cherokee  Indians,  a  part  of  the  great  tribe  tiiat 
dwelt  on  the  Ilolston  River.  For  this  land  the 
unfortunate  adventurers  paid  the  sum  of  £10,000 
of  English  money.  .  .  .  Immediately  after  the 
Boonesborough  parliament  the  position  of  the 
Transylvania  company  became  very  insecure;  its 
own  people  began  to  doubt  the  validity  of  the 
titles  thcv  had  obtained  from  the  company,  be- 
cause, alter  a  time,  they  learned  from  various 
sources  that  the  lands  of  this  region  of  Kentucky 
had  been  previously  ceded  to  the  English  gov- 
ernment by  the  Si.\  Nations,  and  were  included 
in  the  Virginia  charter.  In  the  latter  pr.rt  '^f 
1775,  eighty  men  of  the  Transylvania  settlement 
signed  a  memorial  asking  to  be  taken  under  the 
protection  of  Virginia;  or,  if  that  colony  thought 
it  best,  that  their  petition  might  be  referred  to 
tlie  General  Congress.  .  .  .  The  proprietors  of 
the  colony  made  their  answer  to  this  rebellion  by 
sending  a  delegate  to  the  Federal  Congress  at 
Philadelphia,  who  was  to  request  that  the  colony 
of  Transylvania  be  added  to  the  number  of  the 
American  colonies.  .  .  .  Nothing  came  of  this 
protest.  Congress  refused  to  seat  their  delegate, 
Patrick  Henry  and  Jefferson,  then  representing 
Virginia,  opposing  the  clTorts  of  the  proprietors. 
The  Governor  of  North  Carolina  issued  a  procia- 
matiou  declaring  their  purchase  illegal.  The 
colony  gradually  fell  to  pieces,  though  the  State 
of  Virginia  took  no  decided  action  with  reference 
to  it  until,  in  1778,  that  Commonwealth  declared 
the  acts  of  the  company  void,  but,  in  a  generous 
spirit,  offered  compensation  to  Colonel  Hender- 
son and  the  other  adventurers.  The  Transylvania 
company  received  200,000  acresof  valuable  lands, 
and  their  sales  to  actual  settlers  were  confirmed 
by  an  act  of  the  Virginia  Assembly.  Thus  the 
strongest,  though  not  the  first,  colony  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  a  misadventure  and  quickly  fell  to 
pieces." — N.  S.  Shaler,  Kentucky,  eh.  5-7. 

Also  in  :  T.  Roosevelt,  TJie  Winning  of  tlie 
West,  V.  1,  ch.  6  and  8-12. 

A.  D.  1768.— The  Treaty  with  the  Six  Na- 
tions at  r  ort  Stanwix.  —  Pretended  cession 
of  the  country  south  of  the  Ohio.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  176.'>-1768. 

A.  D.  1774.  —  The  western  Territorial 
claims  of  Virginia.  —  Lord  Dunmore's  war 
with  the  Indians.  See  Ohio  (Valley):  A.  D. 
1774. 

A.  D.  177S-1784.  —  A  county  of  Virginia. — 
Indian  warfare  of  the  Revolution.  —  Aspira- 
tions towards  State  independence. — "In  the 
winter  of  1775  Kentucky  was  formed  into  a 
county  of  Virginia.  .  .  .  About  this  time  Har- 
rodsburg,  Boonesborough  and  Logan's  Fort 
were  successively  assailed  by  the  Indians.  They 
withstood  the  furious  attacks  made  upon  them ; 
not,  however,  without  great  loss.     During  the 


succeeding  summer  they  were  considerably  rein- 
forced by  a  number  of  men  from  North  Carolina, 
and  about  KK)  under  Col.  Bowman  from  Virginia. 
In  1778  Kentucky  was  invaded  by  an  anny  of 
Indians  and  Canadians  imder  the  command  of 
Captain  Duquesne;  and  the  expedition  of  Col. 
George  Rodgers  Clark  against  the  English  post 
of  Vincennes  and  Kaskaskia  took  place  this  year. 
In  February  of  this  year  Boone,  with  about  30 
men,  was  engaged  in  making  salt  at  the  Lower 
Blue  Licks,  when  he  was  surprised  by  about  200 
Indians.  The  whole  party  surrenilered  upon 
terms  of  capitulation.  The  Indians  carried 
them  to  Detroit,  and  delivered  them  all  up  to 
the  commandant,  except  Boone,  whom  they  car- 
ried to  Chilicothe.  Boone  soon  effected  his 
escape.  .  .  .  After  .  .  .  some  weeks  .  .  .  Cap- 
tain Duquesne,  with  about  500  Indians  and  Ca- 
nadians, raade  his  appearance  before  Boones- 
borough, and  besieged  the  fort  for  the  space  of 
nine  days,  but  finally  decamped  with  the  loss  of 
30  men  killed,  and  a  much  greater  number 
wounded.  .  .  .  About  the  first  of  April,  1779, 
Robert  Patterson  erected  a  block  house,  with  some 
adjacent  defenses,  where  the  city  of  Lexington 
now  stands.  This  year,  the  celebrated  land  law 
of  Kentucky  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia,  usually  called  the  Occupying  Claimant 
Law.  The  great  defect  of  this  law  was,  that  Vir- 
ginia, by  this  act,  did  not  provide  for  the  survey 
of  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  .  .  . 
Each  one  holding  a  warrant  could  locate  it 
where  he  pleased,  and  survey  it  at  his  own  cost. 
.  .  .  Tlie  consequence  of  this  law  was  ...  a 
floo<l  of  emigration  during  the  years  1780  and  1781. 
During  this  period  the  emigrants  were  greatly 
annoyed  by  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  Indians, 
and  their  entire  destruction  sometimes  seemed  al- 
most inevitable.  This  law  was  a  great  feast  for 
the  lawyers  of  that  day.  ...  In  November, 
1780,  Kentucky  was  dlviiled  into  three  counties, 
bearing  the  names  of  Fayette,  Lincoln,  and  Jeffer- 
son. ...  In  1782,  Indian  hostility  was  earlier, 
more  active  and  shocKing  tlian  it  liad  ever  been 
in  the  country  before ;  a  gi  eat  battle  was  fought 
upon  Hinkston's  Fork  of  the  Licking,  near 
where  Mt.  Sterling  now  stands,  in  which  the  In- 
dians were  victorious.  In  this  battle,  Estill,  who 
commanded  the  whites,  and  nearly  all  of  his 
ofilcers,  were  killed.  Near  the  Blue  Licks  an- 
other battle  was  soon  afterwards  fought  with 
Captain  Holder,  in  which  the  whites  were  again 
defeated;  in  both  these  last  mentioned  battles 
the  contending  foe  were  Wyaudottes.  .  .  . 
Peace  was  made  with  Great  Britain  in  1783,  and 
hostilities  ceased;  hostilities  with  the  Indians 
also  for  a  time  seemed  suspended,  but  were  soon 
renewed  with  greater  violence  than  ever.  Dur- 
ing the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  the  Indians, 
settlements  in  Kentucky  advanced  rapidly.  .  .  . 
As  early  as  1784  the  people  of  Kentucky  became 
strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  the  or- 
ganization of  a  regular  government,  and  gaining 
admission  into  the  Union  as  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent State;  but  tlicir  efforts  were  continually 
perplexed  and  baffled  for  the  space  of  eight 
j'ears  before  their  desire  was  fully  accomplished. 
And  though  they  were  often  tempted  by  Spain 
with  the  richest  gifts  of  fortune  if  she  would 
declare  herself  an  independent  State,  and  al- 
though the  Congress  of  the  Confederated  States 
continually  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  reiterated  com- 
plaints and  grievances,  and  repulsed  her  in  every 
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rfTort  to  obtain  oonstitutional  indepcndonrp,  she 
miiiiitdinad  to  the  hvst  the  highest  respert  for  law 
Hiul  order,  aiul  tlie  most  unswerving  affection  for 
tlie  Government.  .  .  .  Witli  tlic  view  to  admis- 
sion into  the  Union  as  an  independent  State, 
tiiere  were  elected  and  held  nine  Conventions  iu 
Kentucky  within  the  space  of  eight  years." — W. 
B.  Allen,  Ifist.  of  Kentuckif,  rh.  2-3. 

Also  IN:  J.  M.  Brown,  Political  Beginnings  of 
Kentucky. 

A.  D.  1778-1779,  —  Conquest  of  the  North- 
west by  the  Virginian  General  Clark,  and  its 
annexation  to  the  Kentucky  District.  See 
Unitkd  St.vtes  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1778-1779 
Clakk's  Conqdest. 

A.  D.  1781-1784.  —  Conflicting  territorial 
claims  of  Virginia  and  New  York  and  their 
cession  to  the  United  States.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1781-1780. 

A.  D.  1785-1800. — The  question  of  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi. — Discontent  of 
the  settlers. — Intrigues  of  Wilkinson.  See 
Louisiana:  A.  D.  1785-1800. 

A.  D.  1789-1792. — Separation  from  Virginia 
and  admission  to  the  Union  as  a  State.—"  In 
the  last  days  of  the  Continental  Congress,  Vir- 
ginia, after  some  strujjgles,  having  reluctantly 
consented  to  her  organization  on  that  condition 
as  an  independent  state,  Kentucky  had  applied 
to  tliat  body  for  admission  into  the  confederacy. 
That  application  had  been  referred  to  the  new 
federal  government  about  to  be  organized,  a  de- 
lay which  had  made  it  necessary  to  recommence 
proceedings  anew;  for  the  Virginia  Assembly 
had  fl.xed  a  limitation  of  time,  which,  being 
over-past,  drove  back  the  8eparati.sts  to  the 
original  starting-point.  On  a  new  application  to 
the  Virginia  Legislature,  a  new  act  had  author- 
ized a  new  Convention,  being  the  third  held  on 
that  subject,  to  take  the  question  of  separating 
into  consideration.  But  this  act  had  imposed 
some  new  terms  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  Ken- 
tuckians,  of  which  the  principal  was  the  assump- 
tion by  the  new  state  of  a  portion  of  the  Vir- 
ginia debt,  on  the  ground  of  expenses  incurred 
by  recent  expeditions  against  the  Indians.  The 
Convention  which  met  under  this  act  proceeded 
no  further  than  to  vote  a  memorial  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  requesting  the  same  terms 
Formerly  offered.  That  re(}uest  was  granted, 
and  a  fourth  Convention  was  authorized  again  to 
consider  the  question  of  separation,  and,  should 
that  measure  be  still  persisted  in,  to  fix  the  day 
when  it  should  take  place.  Having  met  during 
the  last  summer  [1790],  this  Convention  had 
voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  separation;  had 
fixed  the  first  day  of  June,  1792,  as  the  time;  and 
had  authorized  the  meeting  of  a  fifth  Conven- 
tion to  frame  a  state  Constitution.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  these  results,  an  act  of  Congress  was  now 
passed  [Feb.  4,  1791]  admitting  Kentucky  into 
the  Union  from  and  after  the  day  above  men- 
tioned, not  only  without  any  inspection  of  the 
state  Constitution,  but  before  any  such  Constitu- 
tion had  been  actuallv  formed."  In  the  Consti- 
tution subsequently  framed  for  the  new  state  of 
Kentucky,  by  the  Convention  appointed  as  above, 
an  article  on  the  subject  of  slavery  "  provided 
that  the  Legislature  should  have  no  power  to 
pass  laws  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  without 
the  consent  of  their  owners,  nor  without  paying 
therefor,  previous  to  such  emancipation,  a  full 
equivalent  in  money ;  nor  laws  to  prevent  immi- 


grants from  bringing  with  them  persons  deemed 
slaves  by  the  laws  of  any  one  of  the  United 
States,  so  long  as  any  persons  of  like  age  and 
description  should  be  continued  in  slavery  iiy 
the  laws  of  Kentucky.  But  laws  might  be 
pa.ssed  prohibiting  the  "introduction  of  slaves  for 
the  purpose  of  sale,  and  also  laws  to  oblige  the 
owners  of  slaves  to  treat  them  with  humanity." 
—  R.  Ilildreth,  IIi»t.  of  the  U.  S.,  v.  4,  ch.  3-4. 

Ai.so  in:  J.M.  Brown,  The  Political  Begin- 
nings of  Kentucky. 

A.  b.  1790-1795.— War  with  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  Northwest. — Disastrous  expedi- 
tions of  Harmar  and  St.  Clair,  and  Wayne's 
decisive  victory.  See  Nokthweht  Teukitory: 
A.  D.  1790-179.1. 

A.  D.  1798. — The  Nullifying  resolutions. 
See  United  States  OF  Am.  :  A.  I).  1798. 

A.  D.  1861  (January  — September).  — The 
sti'ugsle  with  Secession  and  its  defeat. — 
"  Neutrality"  ended. — "  In  the  days  when  per- 
sonal leadership  was  more  than  it  can  ever  be 
again,  while  South  Carolina  was  listening  to  the 
teachings  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  which  led  her  to 
try  the  experiment  of  secession,  Kentucky  was 
following  Henry  Clay,  who,  though  a  slave- 
holder, was  a  strong  Unionist.  The  practical 
effect  was  seen  when  the  crisis  came,  after  he 
had  been  in  his  grave  nine  years.  Governor 
Beriah  Magoffin  convened  the  Legislature  in 
January,  1861,  and  asked  it  to  organize  the  mili- 
tia, buy  muskets,  and  put  the  State  in  a  con- 
diticm  of  armed  neutrality;  all  of  which  it  re- 
fused to  do.  After  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  he 
called  tjie  Legislature  together  again,  evidently 
hoping  that  the  popular  excitement  would  bring 
them  over  to  his  scheme.  But  the  utmost  that 
could  be  accomplished  was  the  passage  of  a 
resolution  by  the  lower  house  (May  1(5)  declaring 
that  Kentucky  should  occupy  'a  position  of 
strict  neutrality,'  and  approving  his  refusal  to 
furnish  troops  for  the  National  army.  There- 
upon he  issued  a  proclamation  (May  20)  in  which 
he  'notified  and  warned  all  other  States,  sep- 
arate or  united,  especially  the  United  and  Con- 
federate States,  that  I  sole:imly  forbid  any 
movement  upon  Kentucky  soil.'  But  two  days 
later  the  Legislature  repudiated  this  interpreta- 
tion of  neutrality,  and  passed  a  series  of  acts 
intended  to  prevent  any  scheme  of  secession  that 
might  be  formed.  It  appropriated  |1, 000,000 
for  arms  and  ammunition,  but  placed  the  dis- 
bursement of  the  money  and  control  of  the  arms 
in  the  hands  of  Commissioners  that  were  all 
Union  men.  It  amended  the  militia  law  so  as  to 
require  the  State  Guards  to  take  an  oath  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
finally  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  declaring 
that  '  Kentucky  will  not  sever  connection  with 
the  National  Government,  nor  take  up  arms 
with  either  belligerent  party.'  Lovell  II.  Rous- 
seau (afterward  a  gallant  General  in  the  Na- 
tion il  service),  speaking  in  his  place  in  the 
Senate,  said :  '  The  politicians  are  having  their 
day ;  the  people  will  yet  have  theirs.  I  have  an 
abiding  confidence  in  the  right,  and  I  know  that 
this  secession  movement  is  all  wrong.  There  is 
not  a  single  substantial  reason  for  it ;  our  Gov- 
ernment had  never  oppressed  us  with  a  feather's 
weight. '  The  Rev.  Robert  J.  Breckinridge  anc* 
other  prominent  citizens  took  a  similar  stand, 
and  a  new  Legislature,  chosen  in  August,  pre- 
sented a  Union  majority  of  three  to  one.     As  a 
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last  resort,  Governor  ^rnpoflln  addrcspod  a  letter 
to  President  Lincoln,  requesting  that  Kentueky's 
neutriility  be  respected  and  the  National  forces 
removed  from  the  State.  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  refus- 
ing his  request,  courteously  reminded  him  that 
the  force  consisted  exclusively  of  Kontuckians, 
and  told  him  that  he  had  not  met  any  Kentuck- 
ian  except  himself  and  the  messengers  that 
brought  his  letter  who  wanted  it  removed.  To 
strengthen  the  tirst  argument,  Robert  Anderson, 
of  Fort  Sumter  fame,  who  was  a  citizen  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  made  a  General  and  given  the  com- 
mand in  the  State  in  September.  Two  months 
later,  a  secession  convention  met  at  Russellville, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  organized  a  pro- 
visional government,  and  sent  a  full  delegation 
to  the  Confederate  Congress  at  Richmond,  who 
found  no  difficulty  in  being  admitted  to  seats  in 
that  body.  Being  now  firmly  supported  by  the 
new  Legislature,  the  National  Government  be- 
gan to  arrest  prominent  Kentuckians  who  still 
advocated  secession,  whereupon  others,  includ- 
ing ex -Vice-President  John  C.  Breckinridge,  fled 
southward  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Con- 
federacy. Kentucky  as  a  State  was  saved  to 
the  Union,  but  the  line  of  separation  was  drawn 
between  her  citizens,  and  she  contributed  to  the 
ranks  of  both  the  great  contending  armies." — R. 
Johnson,  Short  Ilist.  of  the  War  of  Secession, 
ch.  5. 

Ai.so  in:  N.  S.  Shaler,  Kentucky,  ch.  15.— 
E.  P.  Thompson,  Hist,  of  First  Ky.  Brirjade, 
ch.  2. 

A.  D.  i86i  (April).— Governor  Magoffin's  re- 
ply to  President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops.  See 
Unitkd  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1861  (April). 

A.  D.  1862  (January — February). —  Expul- 
sion of  Confederate  armies  along  the  whole 
line.  See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1803 
(Januauy  —  February  :  Kentucky  —  Tennes- 
see). 

A.  D.  1862  (August— October).— Bragg's  in- 
vasion.—Buell's  pursuit.— Battle  of  Perryville. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (June- 
October  :  Tennessee — Kentucky). 

A.  D.  1863  (July).— John  Morgan's  Raid.  See 
United   States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (July  : 

Kentucky). 

♦ 

KENTUCKY  RESOLUTIONS,  The.  See 

United  Statks  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1798. 

KENYER-MESO,  Battle  of  (1479).  See 
Hunoary:  a.  D.  1471-1487. 

KERAIT,  The.    See  Prester  John,   The 

KIN(!nOM  OF. 

KERAMEIKOS,  The.  See  Ceramicus  op 
Athens. 

KERBELA,  The  Moslem  tragedy  at.  See 
Mahometan  Conquest:  A.  D.  680. 

KERESAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  Ameri- 
can Aborigines:  Keresan  Family. 

KERESTES,  OR  CERESTES,  Battle  of 
(1596).    See  Hungary:  A.  D.  1595-1606. 

KERMENT,  Battle  of  (1664).  See  Hun- 
gary: A.  D.  1660-1664. 

KERNE.    Sec  Rapparees. 

KERNSTOWN,  Battles  of.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1801-1863  (December- 
April:  Virginia);  and  1864  (July:  Virginia 
— Maryland). 

KERTCH,  Attack  on  (1855).  See  Russia: 
A.  I).  isr)4-i8r)0. 

KERYKE^,  The.    See  Phyl^. 


KESSELSDORF,  Battle  of  (1745).  See 
Austima:  a.  I).  1744-1745. 

KEYNTON,  OR  EDGEHILL,  Battle  of. 
See  En(il.\nu:  A.  D.  1642  (October— Decem 

HER). 

KEYSERWERTH,  Siege  and  storming  of 
(1702).    See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1702-1704. 

KHAJAR  DYNASTY,  The.  See  Persia: 
A.  1).  14y9-1887. 

KHALIF.    See  Caliph. 

KHALSA,  The.  See  Sikhs;  also,  India: 
A.  I).  188(5-1845,  and  1845-1849. 

KHAN.— KHAGAN.-"  •  Khan'  is  the  mod- 
ern contracted  form  of  the  word  which  is  found 
in  the  middle  ages  as  '  Khagan,'  or  '  Chagan,'  and 
in  the  Persian  and  Arabic  writers  as  '  Khakau ' 
or  'Khacan.'  Its  original  root  is  probably  the 
'Khak,' which  meant  '  King '  in  ancient  Susian- 
ian,  in  Ethiopic  ('Tirhakaii'),  and  in  Egyptian 
('Hyk-sos')."- G.  Rawlinson,  The  Seventh  Great 
Oriental  Jfonarchi/,  ch.  14,  foot-note. 

KHAR,  OR  KHARU,  The.  — "The  terra 
Khar  in  Egyptian  texts  appears  to  apply  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Syria  generally 
known  as  Phoenicia,  and  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  Semitic  Akharu,  '  the  back  '  or  '  west.' " 
— C.  R.  Conder,  Syrian  Stone  Lore,  ch.  1. 

KHAREJITES,  The.— A  democratlcal  party 
among  the  Mahometans,  which  first  took  form 
during  the  Calipliate  of  Ali,  A.  D.  657.  The  name 
given  to  the  party,  Kharejites,  signified  those 
who  "go  forth " — that  is  in  secession  and  rebel- 
lion. It  was  their  political  creed  that,  ' '  believ- 
ers being  absolutely  equal,  there  should  be  no 
Caliph,  nor  oath  of  allegiance  sworn  to  any  man; 
but  that  the  government  should  be  in  tlie  hands 
of  a  Council  of  State  elected  by  the  people." 
Ali  attacked  and  dispersed  the  Kharejites,  in  a 
battle  at  Nehrwan,  A.  D.  658;  but  they  continued 
for  a  long  period  to  give  trouble  to  succeeding 
Caliphs. — SirW.  3Iuir,  Annals  of  the  Early  Cali- 
phate, ch.  40  anil  42,  icith  foot-note. 

KHARTANI,  Tragedy  of  the  Cave  of.  See 
Barbary  States:  A.  D.  1830-1846. 

KHARTOUM,  The  Mahdi's  siege  of.  See 
Egypt:  A.  D.  1884-1885. 

KHAZARS,  OR  CHAZARS,  OR  KHO- 
ZARS,  The.— "This  important  people,  now 
heard  of  for  the  first  time  in  Persian  history  [late  in 
the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era],  appears  to 
have  occupied.'in  the  reign  of  Kobad,  the  steppe 
country  between  the  Wolga  and  the  Don,  whence 
they  made  raids  through  the  passes  of  the  Cau- 
casus into  the  fertile  provinces  of  Iberia,  Albania, 
and  Armenia.  Whether  they  were  Turks,  as  is 
generally  believed,  or  Circassians,  as  has  been 
ingeniously  argued  bv  a  living  writer  [H.  H. 
Iloworth],  is  doubtful;  but  we  cannot  be  mis- 
taken in  regarding  them  as  at  this  time  a  race  of 
fierce  and  terrible  barbarians." — G.  Rawlinson, 
Seventh  Great  Oriental  Monarchy,  ch.  18. — "After 
the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire  [see  Mahometan 
Conquest:  A.  D.  633-651],  they  [the  Khazars, 
or  Chazars]  crossed  the  Caucasus,  invaded  Ar- 
menia, and  conquered  the  Crimean  peninsula, 
which  bore  the  name  of  Chazaria  for  some  time. 
The  Byzantine  emperors  trembled  at  the  name 
of  the  Chazars,  and  flattered  them,  and  paid 
them  a  tribute,  in  order  to  restrain  their  lust 
after  the  booty  of  Constantinople.  The  Bul- 
garians, and  other  tribes,  were  the  vassals  of  the 
Chazars,  and  the  people  of  Kiev  (Russians)  on 
the  Dnieper  were  obliged  to  furnish  them  every 
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year  with  a  sword,  and  fine  skins  from  every  fiir- 
iiunt.  With  tlu'  Arabs,  whose  near  lu-ightjours 
they  gradually  became,  they  carried  on  terrible 
wars.  Like  their  neighbours,  the  Hidgarians 
an(i  the  Hiissi.ins,  the  Ohazai-s  professed  a  coarse 
religion,  which  was  combined  with  sensuality  and 
lewdness.  TheChazars  became  acquainted  with 
Islamism  and  Christianity  through  the  Arabs 
and  Greeks.  .  .  .  There  were  also  Jews  \a  the 
land  of  the  Chazars;  they  were  some  of  the  fu- 
gitives wlio  had  escaped  (723)  the  m.mia  for  con- 
version which  possessed  th(.'  Byzantine  Emperor 
Leo.  ...  As  interpreters  or  merchants,  pliysi- 
cians  or  counsellors,  the  Jews  were  known  and 
beloved  by  the  Chazarian  court,  and  they  in- 
spired the  warlike  Bulau  with  n  love  of  Judaism. 
...  It  is  possible  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  tlie  Cliazars  embraced  Judaism  have  been 
embellished  by  legend,  but  the  fact  itself  is  too 
(letinitely  proved  on  all  sides  to  allow  of  there  being 
any  doubt  as  to  its  reality.  Besides  Bulan,  the 
nobles  of  his  kingdom,  numbering  nearly  4,000, 
adopted  the  Jewish  religion.  Little  by  little  it 
made  its  way  among  the  people,  so  tliat  most  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  the  Chazarian 
kingdom  were  Jews.  ...  A  successor  of  Bulan, 
who  bore  the  Hebrew  name  of  Obadiah,  was 
the  first  to  occupy  liimself  earnestly  with  the 
Jewish  religion.  He  .  .  .  founded  synagogues 
and  schools.  .  .  .  After  Obadiah  came  a  long 
series  of  Jewish  Chagans,  for  according  to  a 
fundamental  law  of  the  state  only  Jewish  rulers 
were  permitted  to  ascend  the  throne." — H. 
Graetz,  Ilifit.  of  the  Jews,  v.  3,  ch.  5. 

KHEDIVE.    See  Egypt:  A.  D.  1840-1869. 

KHEMI,    OR    KEM.      See    Egypt:    Its 

N.\MES. 

KHITA,  The.    See  Hittites,  The. 

KHITAL— KHITANS,  The.  See  Chixa: 
The  n.xmes  of  the  country. 

KHIVA.    See  Khuakezm. 

KHODYA.    See  Sublime  PonfTE. 

KHOKAND,  Russian  conquest  of  the 
Khanate  of  (1876).  See  Russia:  A.  D.  1859- 
1876. 

KHONDS,  The.    See  Turanian  r.\ces. 


KHORASSAN:    A.   D.   1220-1221.  — Con- 

auest  and  destruction  by  the  Mongols.  —  In 
\c  autumn  of  A.  D.  1220,  one  division  of  the 
armies  of  Jin^ds  Khan,  commanded  by  his  son 
Tului,  poured  into  Khorassan.  "  Khorassan  was 
tlien  one  of  the  richest  and  most  prosperous 
regions  on  the  earth's  surface;  its  towns  were 
very  thickly  inliabited,  and  it  was  the  first  and 
most  powerful  province  of  Persia.  The  Mongol 
invasion  altered  all  this,  and  the  fearful  ravage 
and  destruction  then  committed  is  almost  in- 
credilde."  On  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Nessa 
the  inhabitants  were  tied  together  with  cords  and 
flien  massacred  in  a  bodj'  —  70,000  men,  womcu 
and  children  together  —  bj'  shooting  them  with 
arrows.  At  Meru  (modern  3Ierv)  the  wholesale 
massacre  was  repeated  on  a  vastly  larger  scale, 
the  corpses  numbering  700,000,  according  to  one 
account,  1,300,000  according  to  another.  Even 
this  was  exceeded  at  Nishapoor  ("city  of  Sa- 
por "),  the  ancient  capital  of  Khorassan.  ' '  To 
prevent  the  living  hiding  beneath  the  dead, 
Tului  ordered  every  head  to  be  cut  off,  and 
separate  heaps  to  be  made  of  men's,  women's, 
and  children's  heads.  The  destruction  of  the 
city  occupied  fifteen  days ;  it  was  razed  to  the 


ground,  and  its  site  was  sown  with  barley;  only 
400  artisans  escaped,  and  they  were  transportcH 
into  the  north.  According  to  Mirkhond  1,747,000 
men  lost  their  lives  in  this  massacre."  The  de- 
stroying army  of  demons  and  savages  moved  on 
to  Herat,  then  a  beautiful  city  surrounded  by 
villages  and  gardens.  It  surrendered,  and  only 
12,000  of  its  soldiers  were  slain  at  that  time;  but 
ft  few  months  later,  upon  news  of  a  defeat  suf- 
fered by  the  Jlongols,  Herat  rebelled,  and 
brought  down  upon  itself  a  most  terrible  doom. 
Captured  once  more,  after  a  siege  of  six  months, 
the  city  experienced  no  mercy.  "  For  a  whole 
week  the  Mongols  ceased  not  to  kill,  burn,  and 
destroy,  and  it  is  said  that  1,600,000  people  were 
killed;  the  place  was  entirely  depopulated  and 
made  desert."  At  Bamian,  in  the  Hindu  Kush, 
"every  living  creature,  including  animals  and 
plants  as  well  as  human  beings,  was  destroyed ; 
a  heap  of  slain  was  piled  up  like  a  mountain." — 
H.  H.  Howorth,  Hist,  of  the  Mongols,  pt.  1,  pp. 
86-91. 
A.  D.   1380.— Conquest    by    Timour.      See 

Tl-MOUll. 

♦ 

KHOTZIM.     See  Choczim. 
KHOULIKOF,  Battle  of  (1383).  See  Russia: 
A.  I).  1237-1480. 


KHUAREZM,  OR  CHORASMIA  (modern 
Khiva). — "The  extensive  and  fertile  oasis  in 
the  midst  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  Central  Asia, 
known  in  these  days  as  the  Khanat  of  Khiva, 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  Chorasmia  and  by  the 
Arabs  Khwarezm  [or  Khuarezm].  The  Cho- 
rasmians  were  of  the  Ar3'an  race,  and  their  con- 
tingent to  the  army  of  Xerxes  was  eciuipped 
precisely  in  the  Bactrian  fashion.  It  is  i)robable 
that  Chorasmia  formed  a  portion  of  the  short- 
lived Greco-Bactrian  monarchy,  and  it  certainly 
passed  under  the  domination  of  the  White  Huns, 
from  whom  it  was  subsequentlv  wrested  by  the 
Toorks." — J.  Hutton,  Central  Asia,  ch.  10. 

12th  Century. — The  Khuarezmian,  or  Khah- 
rezmian,  or  Korasmian,  or  Carizmian  Empire. 
— "The  sovereigns  of  Persia  were  in  the  habit 
of  purchasing  young  Turks,  who  were  captured 
by  the  various  frontier  tribes  in  their  mutual 
struggles,  and  employing  them  in  their  service. 
They  generally  had  a  body  guard  formed  of 
them,  and  manj'  of  them  were  enfranchised  and 
rose  to  posts  of  high  Induence,  and  in  many  cases 
supplanted  tlieir  masters.  The  founder  of  the 
Khuarezmian  power  was  such  a  slave,  named 
Nushtekin,  in  the  service  of  the  Seljuk  Sultan 
:>Ialik  Shah.  He  rose  to  the  position  of  a  Tesh- 
tedar  or  chamberlain,  which  carried  with  it  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Khuarezm,  that 
is  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Oxus  and  the  wide 
steppes  on  either  side  of  it,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Caspian  and  on  the  east  by  Bukharia." 
The  grandson  of  Nushtekin  became  virtually  in- 
dependent of  the  Seljuk  sultan,  and  the  two 
next  succeeding  princes  began  and  completed 
the  overthrow  of  the  Seljuk  throne.  The  last 
Seljuk  sultsin,  Togrul  III.,  was  slain  in  battle, 
A.  D.  1193,  by  Takish  or  Tokush,  the  Khuarez- 
mian ruler,  who  sent  his  head  to  the  Caliph  at 
Bagdad  and  wils  formally  invested  by  the  Caliph 
with  the  sovereignty  of  Khorassan,  Irak  Adjem 
and  other  parts  of  the  Persian  domain  not  occu- 
pied by  the  Atabegs  and  the  Assassins.  Takish's 
son  extended  his  conquests  in  Trausoxiaua  and 
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Turkestan  (A.  D.  1200),  nnd  aciiuired  Snirmrkand, 
^'hirli  1h- made  liis  ciipitul.  "He  onntrolled  nn 
army  of  4(1(),(MM)  men,  and  his  dominions,  at  tiie 
Invasi(m  of  tlio  Mongols,  stretched  from  tlie  Jax- 
artes  to  liie  Persian  Gulf,  and  from  the  Indus  to 
the  Irak  Arab  and  Azerbaidjan." — 11.  Iloworth, 
Hint,  of  the.  .Voiif/olH,  pt.  1 ,  pp.  7-8. 

A.  b.  1230. — Destruction  by  the  Mongols. 
—  In  May,  1'220,  the  Mongol  army  of  Jiiigis  Khan 
marched  upon  Urgendj,  or  Khuarezm  —  the 
original  capital  of  the  empire  of  Kliuarezm,  to 
which  it  gave  its  name.  That  city,  which  is  rep- 
resented by  the  modern  Khiva,  was  "  the  capital 
of  the  rich  cluster  of  cities  that  then  bordered 
the  Oxus,  a  river  very  like  the  Nile  in  forming  a 
strip  of  green  across  two  sandy  deserts  which 
bound  it  on  either  hand."  The  ^Mongols  were 
commanded,  at  first,  by  the  three  elder  sons  of 
Jingis  Khan;  but  two  of  them  quarreled,  and 
the  siege  was  protracted  through  si.t  months 
without  much  progress  being  made.  Jingis  then 
placed  the  yoinigest  son,  Ogotai,  in  charge  of 
operations,  and  they  were  carried  forward  more 
vigorously.  "  The  Mongols  at  length  assaulted 
the  town,  flrcd  its  buildings  with  naptha,  and 
after  seven  days  of  desperate  street-fighting  cap- 
tured it.  This  was  probably  in  December,  1220. 
They  sent  the  arti.sans  and  skilled  workmen  into 
Tartarj',  set  aside  the  young  women  and  children 
as  slaves,  and  then  made  a  general  massacre  of 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  They  destroyed  the 
citv,  and  then  submerged  it  by  opening  the 
dykes  of  the  Oxus.  The  ruins  are  probably 
those  now  known  as  Old  Urgendj.  Raschid  says 
that  over  100,000  artisans  and  craftsmen  were 
sent  into  Mongolia." — H.  H.  Howorth,  Uut.  of 
Vie  Mongols,  j...  \,  p.  85. 

Also  in:  J.  Hutton,  Central  Aria,  ch.  4. — See 
Mongols:  A.  D.  1153-1227. 

A.  D.  1873. — Conquest  by  the  Russians.  See 
Rcssia:  a.  D.  1859-1876. 

♦ • 

KHUAREZMIANS  IN  JERUSALEM, 
The.     Sec  Jeuusalem  :  A.  D.  1242. 

KICHES,  The.  See  American  Aborigines, 
Quiches,  and  Mayas. 

KICKAPOO  INDIANS,  The.  See  Ameri- 
can AnoKioiNEs:  Aloonquian  Family  and 
Pawnee  (Caddoan)  Family. 

KIEFT,  Governor  William,  Administration 
of.    See  New  York:  A.  D.  1638-1647. 

KIEL,  Peace  of.    See  Scandinavian  States  : 

A.  D.  1813-1814. 

♦ 

KIEV,  OR  KIEF :  A.  D,  882.— Capital  of 
the  Russian  state.    See  Russia  :  A.  D.  862. 
A.  D.  1240.— Destroyed  by  the  Mongols.— 

In  December,  1240,  the  Mongols,  pursuing  their 
devastating  march  through  Russia,  reached  Kiev. 
It  was  then  a  famous  city,  known  among  the 
Russians  as  ' '  the  mother  of  cities,  magnificently 
placed  on  the  high  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  with 
Us  white  walls,  its  beautiful  gardens,  and  its 
thirty  churches,  with  their  gilded  cupolas,  which 
^ave  it  its  pretty  Tartar  name,  Altundash  Khan 
(L  e.,  the  court  of  the  Golden  Heads);  it  was  the 
metropolitan  citv  of  the  old  Russian  princes,  the 
seat  of  the  chiei  patriarch  of  all  Russia.  It  had 
latterly,  namely,  in  1204,  suffered  from  the  in- 
ternal broils  of  the  Russian  princes,  and  had 
been  much  plundered  and  burnt.  It  was  now 
to  be  for  a  while  erased  altogether."  Kiev  was 
taken  by  storm  and  the  inhabitants  "  slaughtered 


without  mercy ;  the  very  bones  wore  torn  from 
the  tombs  and  trampled  under  the  horses'  hoofs. 
.  .  .  The  magnificent  city,  with  the  ancient  By- 
zantine treasures  which  it  contained,  was  de- 
stroyed." During  the  14th  and  15th  centuries 
Kiev  seems  to  have  remained  in  ruins,  and  the 
nifMlern  city  is  said  to  be  "but  a  shadow  of  its 
former  self.  "—H.  H.  Howorth,  Hist,  of  theMoii- 
fjols,  r.  1,  j>p.  141-142. 

KILIDSCH.     SeeTiMAH. 

KILIKIA.     See  Cilicia. 

KILKENNY,  The  Statute  of.  See  Ireland: 
A.  I).  i;527-13«7. 

KILKENNY  ARTICLES,  The.  See  Ire- 
land: A.  1).  1652. 

KILLIECRANKIE,  Battle  of.  See  Scot- 
land: A.  1).  1689  (July). 

KILPATRICK'S  RAID  TO  RICHMOND. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1864  (Febru- 
ary—March  :  Virginia). 

KILSYTH,  Battle  of  (1645).  See  Scotland: 
A.  D.  1644-1645. 

KIMON,  Peace  of.  See  Athens:  B.  C.  460- 
449. 

KINBURN,  Battle  of  (1787).  See  Turks: 
A.  I).  1776-1792. 

KINDERGARTEN,  The.  See  Education, 
Modern:  Reforms,  &c.  :  A.  D.  1816-1892. 

KING,  Ori|:in  of  the  word.— "  Cyning,  by 
contraction  King,  is  closely  connected  with  the 
word  'Cyn'  or  'Kin.'.  .  .  I  do  not  feel  myself 
called  upon  to  decide  whether  Cyning  is  strictly 
the  patronymic  of  '  cyn, '  or  whether  it  comes 
immediately  from  a  cognate  adjective  (see  Allen, 
Royal  Prerogative,  176;  Kemble,  i.  153).  It  is 
enough  if  the  two  words  are  of  the  same  origin, 
as  is  shown  '>y  a  whole  crowd  of  cognates, 
'cynebMm'  'cynecyn,'  'cynedom,'  'cynehelm,' 
'  cynehii.  ord.  ...  (I  copy  from  Mr.  Earle's 
Glossarial  Index.)  In  all  these  words  'cyn'  has 
the  meaning  tf  'royal'  The  modem  High-Dutch 
K5nig  is  an  odd  corruption ;  but  the  elder  form 
is  'Chuninc'  The  word  has  never  had  an  Eng- 
lish feminine;  Queen  is  simply  'Cwen,'  woman, 
wife.  .  .  .  The  notion  of  the  King  being  the 
'  canning '  or  '  cunning "  man  [is]  an  idea  which 
could  have  occurred  only  to  a  mind  on  which  all 
Teutonic  philology  was  thrown  away." — E.  A. 
Freeman,  Iliat.  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  Eng., 
ch.  3,  sect.  1,  and  note  L  (v.  1). 

KING  GEORGE'S  WAR.  See  New  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1744;  1745;  and  1745-1748. 

KING  MOVEMENT,  The.  See  New  Zea- 
land: A.  D.  1853-ie83. 

KING  OF  THE  ROMANS.  See  Ro.man8, 
King  of  the. 

KING  OF  THE  WOOD.  See  Arician 
Grove. 

KING  PHILIP'S  WAR.  See  New  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1674-1675;  1675;  and  1676-1678. 

KING  WILLIAM'S  WAR.— The  war  in 
Europe,  of  "the  Graaid  Alliance  "  against  Louis 
XIV.  of  France,  frequently  called  "the  War 
of  the  Ijcague  of  Augsburg, "  extended  to  the 
American  colonies  of  England  and  France,  and 
received  in  the  former  the  name  of  King  Wil- 
liam's War.  See  France:  A.  D.  1689-1690; 
Canada:  A.  D.  1689-1690,  and  1692-1697;  also, 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1690;  and  New- 
foundland: A.  D.  1694-1697. 

KING'S  BENCH.    Sej  Curlv  Regis. 
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KING'S  COLLEGE.  See  Education,  Mod- 
ehn:  Amkuica:  A.  U.  1740-1787. 

KING'S  HEAD  CLUB.  See  England: 
A.  I).  Ifi78-lfl7». 

KING'S  MOUNTAIN,  Battle  of  (1780).  Sec 
Unitkd  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1780-1781. 

KING'S  PEACE,  The.— "The  peace,  as  it 
wfts  called,  the  primitive  nlliuncc  for  mutual  good 
behaviour,  for  the  performance  and  enforcement 
of  rights  and  duties,  the  volunUiry  restmintof  free 
society  in  its  earliest  form,  was  from  the  begin- 
ning (if  monarchy  [in  early  England]  under  tlje 
protection  of  the  kuig.  .  .  .  But  this  position  is 
far  from  that  of  the  fountiun  of  justice  and 
source  of  jurisdiction.  The  king's  guarantee 
was  not  the  sole  safeguard  of  tiie  pence;  the 
hundred  had  its  peace  as  well  as  tlie  king;  the 
king  too  had  a  distinct  peace  which  like  that  of 
the  church  was  not  that  of  the  country  at  large, 
a  special  guarantee  for  tliosc  who  were  under 
special  protection.  .  .  .  When  the  king  becomes 
the  lord,  patron  and  'mimdborh'  of  his  whole 
l)eople,  they  pass  from  tlie  ancient  national 
peace  of  which  he  is  the  guardian  into  the  closer 
jiersonal  or  tei  ritorial  relation  of  which  he  is  the 
source.  The  peace  is  now  the  king's  peace. 
.  .  .  The  process  bj  waich  the  national  peace 
became  the  king's  peace  is  almost  imperceptible ; 
and  it  is  very  gradually  that  we  arrive  at  the 
time  at  which  all  peace  and  law  are  supposed  to 
die  with  the  old  king,  and  rise  agam  at  the 
proclamation  of  the  new." — W.  Stubbs,  Comt. 
Jlist.  ofEng.,  ch.  7,  sect.  72  (».  1). 

Also  in:  Q.  E.  Howard,  On  tha  Development 
of  the  King's  Peace  {Nebraska  Uniternty  Studies, 
V.  1,  710.  3).— Sir  F.  Pollock,  Oxford  lACturea,  3. 
— Sec,  also,  Roman  Koads  in  Bhitain. 


KINGSTON,  Canada :  A.  D.  1673.— The 
buildine  of  Fort  Frontenac. — La  Salle's  seign- 
iory.— In  1673,  Count  Frontenac,  governor  of 
Canada,  personally  superintended  the  construc- 
tion of  a  fort  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  On- 
tario, at  the  mouth  of  the  Cataraqui,  where  the 
city  of  Kingston  now  sttinds,  the  site  having 
been  recommended  by  the  explorer  La  Salle. 
The  following  year  this  fort,  with  surrounding 
lands  to  the  extent  of  four  leagues  in  front  and 
half  a  league  in  depth,  was  granted  in  seigniory 
to  La  Safie,  he  agreeing  to  pay  the  cost  of  its 
construction  and  to  maintain  it  at  his  own 
charge.  He  named  the  post  Frontenac. — F. 
Parkman,  Iji  Stille,  ch.  6. 

A.  D.  1758.— Fort  Frontenac  taken  by  the 
English.    See  Canada:  A.  D.  1758. 
♦ 

KINSALE,  Battle  of  (1601).  See  Ireland: 
A.  D.  ir^o-ieos. 

KINSTON,  Battle  of.  See  United  States 
OK  Am.:  a.  D.  1885  (Februaky  —  Maucii : 
North  Carolina). 

KIOWAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  American 
AnoRiGiNKs:  Kiowan  Family. 

KIPCHAKS,  The.— "The  Kipchaks  were 
called  Comans  by  European  writers.  .  .  .  The 
name  Coman  is  derived  no  doubt  from  the  river 
Kuma,  the  country  about  which  was  known  to 
the  Persians  as  Kumestan.  ...  A  part  of  their 
old  country  on  the  Kuma  is  still  called  Desht 
Kipchak,  and  the  Kumuks,  who  have  been 
pushed  somewhat  south  by  the  Nogays,  are,  I 
believe,  their  lineal  descendants.  Others  of 
their  descendants  no  doubt  remain  also  among 


the  Krim  Tartars.  To  the  early  Arab  writers 
the  Kipchaks  were  known  as  Gusscs,  a  name  hy 
whicli  wc  also  meet  with  them  in  the  Byzantine 
annals.  This  shows  that  they  belonged  to  the 
great  section  of  the  Turks  known  as  the  Gusses 
or  Oghuz  Turks.  .  .  .  They  first  invaded  the 
country  west  of  ti»e  Volga  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  from  which  time  till  their  final  dis- 
jicrsal  by  the  Mongols  in  the  thirteenth  century 
tliey  were  very  persistent  enemies  of  Russia. 
After  the  Mongol  conquest  it  is  very  probable 
that  they  became  an  important  clement  in  the 
various  tribes  that  made  up  the  Golden  Horde  or 
Kiianate  of  Kipchak."— II.  II.  Iloworth.  Hist. 
of  the  Mongols,  pt.  1,  p.  17. — See,  also,  Mongols: 
A.  D.  1229-1294;  and  Russia:  A.  I).  1859-1876. 

KIRCH-DENKERN,  OR  WELLING- 
HAUSEN,  Battle  of  (1761).  See  Germany: 
A.  I).  1701-1702. 

KIRGHIZ,  Russian  subjugation  of  the. 
See  Russia:  A.  D.  1859-1876. 

KIRIRI,  The.  See  American  Aborooinbs: 
GucK  OR  (;oro  Oroip. 

KIRK  OF  SCOTLAND.  See  CncRcn  of 
Scotland. 

KIRKE'S  LAMBS.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1685  (May— July). 

KIRKI,  Battle  of  (1817).  See  India:  A.  D. 
1816-1819. 

KIRKSVILLE,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.:  A.  D.  1862  (July— Septem- 
ber :  Missouri — Arkansas). 

KIRRHA.    See  Delpiil 

KISSIA.    See  Elam. 

KIT  KAT  CLUB,  The.    See  Clubs. 

KITCHEN  CABINET,  President  Jack- 
son's.   See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1829. 

KITCHEN-MIDDENS.  —  "  Amongst  the 
accumulations  of  Neolithic  age  which  are 
thought  by  many  archreologists  to  be  oldest  are 
the  well-known  '  KjiikkenmcJdingr  '  or  kitchen- 
middens  of  Denmark.  These  are  heaps  and 
movmds  composed  principally  of  shells  of  edible 
molluscs,  of  which  the  most  abundant  are  oyster, 
cockle,  mussel,  and  periwinkle.  Commingled 
with  the  shells  occur  bones  of  mammals,  birds, 
and  fish  in  less  or  greater  abundance,  and  like- 
wise many  implements  of  stone,  bone,  and  horn, 
together  with  potsherds.  The  middens  are  met 
with  generally  near  the  coast,  and  principally  on 
the  shores  of  the  Lymfjord  and  the  Kattegat; 
they  would  appear,  indeed,  never  to  Imj  found  on 
the*  borders  of  the  Nor'li  Sea.  They  form 
mounds  or  banks  that  vary  in  height  from  3  or 
5  feet  up  to  10  Teet,  with  a  width  of  150  to  200 
feet,  and  a  length  of  sometimes  nearly  350  yards. 
.  .  .  The  Danish  savants  (Forchhammer,  Steen- 
strupp,  and  Worsaae),  who  first  examined  these 
curious  shell-mounds,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  the  refuse-heaps  which  had  accumu- 
lated round  the  dwellings  of  some  ancient  coast- 
tribe.  .  .  .  Shell-mounds  of  .similar  character 
occur  in  other  countries. " —  J.  Geikie,  Prehistoric 
Eurojie,  ch.  15. 

KIT'S  COTY  HOUSE.— The  popular  name 
of  a  conspicuous  Cromlech  or  stone  burial  monu- 
ment iu  Kent,  England,  near  Addington. 

KITTIM.  —  The  Hebrew  name  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus.     See,  also,  .Iavan. 

KiTUNAHAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  Ameri- 
can Ahorigines:  Kitunaiian  Family. 

KJOKKENMODINGR.  See  Kitchen-Mid- 
dens. 
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K  I. A  MATHS. 


KNI0IIT8  BANNERETS. 


KLAMATHS,  The.    Sec  Auerican  Ano 

HKlIXKs:    SloixKH,  iV:c. 

KLEINE  RATH,  The.    Sec  Switzeui,am>: 

A.  I).   1H.18-1H1I0. 

KLEISTHENES,    Constitution     of.      Sec 
Atiikns:  |{.  c.  r.io-.ioT. 
KLEOMENIC  WAR,  The.     See  Gheece: 

B.  ('.  'JS((-14'S. 

KLERUCHS.— "Another  conscquenrc  of 
801111'  moiiifiit  arose  out  of  this  victory  [of  tlio 
Atliciiiaiis  over  flie  citizens  of  Clmliiis,  or  Clial- 
cis,  in  tlie  island  of  EulKrn,  B.  C.  506  — see 
Athknb  :  B.  C.  509-5061.  Tlie  Atlienians  planted 
a  body  of  4,000  of  their  citizens  as  Klernchs 
(lotliolders)  or  settlers  upon  tlic  lands  of  tlic 
wealtliy  Chalkidian  oligarchy  called  the  Ilippo- 
hotre  —  proprietors  prolmbly  in  the  fertile  plain 
of  Lelantuni  between  Chalkis  and  Eretria.  This 
is  a  system  which  we  shall  find  hereafter  ex- 
tensively followed  out  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
days  of  their  jiower;  partly  with  the  view  of 
providing  for  their  poorer  citizens  —  partly  to 
serve  as  garrison  among  a  population  either 
hostile  or  of  doubtful  fidelity.  These  Attic 
Kleruchs  (I  can  find  no  other  name  by  which  to 
speak  of  them)  did  not  lose  their  birthright  as 
Athenian  citizens.  They  were  not  colonist?  in 
the  Grecian  sense,  and  they  are  known  by  a 
totally  different  name  —  but  they  corresponded 
very  nearly  to  the  colonies  formerly  planted  out 
on  the  conquered  lands  by  Rome.  — G.  Grote, 
Hint,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  31  (v.  4). 

Also  in:  A.  Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of 
Athem,  hk.  3,  ch.  18. —  See,  also,  Athens:  B.  C. 
440-437. 

KLOSTER-SEVEN,  Convention  of.  See 
GEU.MANY:  A.  D.  1757  (July— December)  ;  and 
1758. 

KNECHTE,  The.  See  Slavery,  Medie- 
val: Gkhmany. 

KNIGHT-SERVICE.    See    Feudal   Ten- 

UllKS. 

KNIGHTHOOD,  Orders  of,  and  their 
modern  imitations. — Alcantara.  Sec  Alcan- 
tara  American    Knights.      See    United 

States  of  Am.  :    A.    D.    1864  (October) 

Avis.     See   Avis The  Bath.     See  Bath. 

....  Black  Eaele :  a  Prussian  Order  instituted 
by  Frederick  III.,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  in 

1701 The    Blue   Ribbon.     See  Seraphim. 

....Brethren  of  Dobrin.    See  Prussia:   ISth 

Century Calatrava.    See  Calatrava 

Christ:  a  Papal  Order,  instituted  by  Pope 
John  XXII.,  in  1319;  also  a  Portuguese  Order- 
see  Portugal:  A.  D.  1415-1460 The  Cres- 
cent :  instituted  by  Rene  of  Anjou.  titular  King 
of  Naples,  in  1448,  but  suppressed  by  Pope 
Paul  II.,  in  1464;  also  a  Turkish  Order— see 

Crescent The  Ecu.    See  Bouriion:  The 

House  of The  Elephant :  a  Danish  Order, 

instituted  in  1093,  by  King  Christian  V The 

Garter.    See  Garter The  Golden  Circle. 

See  Golden  Circle The  Golden  Fleece. 

See  Golden  Fleece The  Golden  Horse- 
shoe.   See  Virginia:  A.  D.  1710-1716 The 

Golden  Spur:  instituted  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  in 

1550 The     Guelphs     of     Hanover.     Sec 

GuELPHs  OF  Hanover The   Holy  Ghost. 

See  France:  A.  D.  1578-1580 Hospitallers. 

See  Hospitallers  of  St.  John The  Indian 

Empire :  instituted  by  Queen  Victoria,  in  1878. 

. .  .The  Iron  Cross:  a  Prussian  Order,  instituted 

in  1815  by  Frederick  William  III The  Iron 


Crown.    See  Francf.:    A.    D.    1804-180.5 

The  Lerion  of  Honor.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1801 -1803..... The  Lion  and  the  Sun:  a  Per- 
sian Order,   instituted    In   1808 The   Lone 

Star.     Sec   Cuha:  A.  D.   1845-186(> Malta. 

See     IIospiTALLEHB    OF    St.    Joiin Maria 

Theresa.    See  Germany:  A.  D.  1757  (ApRir — 

June) La  Merced.    See  Merced The 

Mighty  Host.    See   United  States  of  Am.  : 

A.  I).   1804  (OcTORER) Our  Lady  of  Mon- 

tesa.     See  Our  Lady,  &c The  Polar  Star : 

a  Swedish  Order,  of  uncertain  origin Rhodes. 

See  Hospitallers  of  St.  John The  Round 

Table.    See  Arthur,  King St.  Andrew: 

a  Scotch  Onler  —  see  St.  Andrew  ;  also  a 
Russian  Order,  instituted  in  1698  by  Peter  the 

Great St.  George :  a  Rus.s{an  Ortler,  founded 

by  Catharine  II St.  Gregory:  an  Order  in- 
stituted   in   1H31    by   Pope   Gregory   XVI 

St.  Jago  or  Santiago.    See  Calatrava St. 

James  of  Compostella.    See  Calatrava 

St.  Januarius :  instituted  by  Charles,  King  of 

tlie  Two  Sicilies,   in  1738 St.  John.     See 

Hospitallers  of  St.  John St.  John  of  the 

Lateran:  instituted  in  1500,  by  Pope  Pius  IV. 

—  St.    Lazarus.     Sec   St.    Lazarus St. 

Louis.    See  France:  A.  D.  1693  (July) St. 

Michael.     See  St.   Michael St.   Michael 

and  St.  George.     See  St.  Michael,  «&c St. 

Patrick:  instituted  by  George  III.  of  England, 

in  1783 St.  Stephen.    See  St.  Stephen 

St.  Thomas  of  Acre.    See    St.   Thomab 

Santiago.    See  Calatt.ava The  Seraphim. 

See  Seraphim The  Sons  of  Liberty.     See 

United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (October). 

The    Southern    Cross.      See    Southern 

Cross The    Star.      See  Star Star  of 

India.      See    Star  of   India The   Starry 

Cross.    See  Starry  Cross The  Swan.    See 

Swan The  Sword:  a  Swedish  Order — see 

Sword;  also  a  German  Order — see  Livo- 
nia:    12Tn — 13th     Centuries Templars. 

See    Templars Teutonic.     See   Teutonic 

Knights The  Thistle :  in;^tituted  by  James 

V.  of  Scotland,  in  1530 The  Tower  and 

Sword.    See  Tower  and  Sword Victoria 

Cross.    Sec  Victoria  Cross The  White 

Camellia.    See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 

1806-1871 The  White  Cross:   an   Order 

founded  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  in  1814. 
. . .  .White  Eagle :  a  Polish  Order,  instituted  in 
1325  by  Ladislaus  IV.,  and  revived  by  Augustus 
in  1705. 
KNIGHTS.    See  Chivalry;  also,  Comita- 

TUS. 

KNIGHTS  BACHELORS.— "The  wonl 
'bachelor,'  from  whence  has  come  'bachelicr,' 
docs  not  signify  'bas  chevalier,'  but  a  knight 
who  has  not  the  number  of  '  bachelles '  of  land 
requisite  to  display  a  banner :  that  is  to  say,  four 
'bachelles.'  The  'bachelle'  was  composed  of 
ten  '  maz,'  or  '  meix '  (farms  or  domains),  each  of 
which  contained  a  suftlciency  of  land  for  the 
work  of  two  oxen  during  a  whole  year." — J. 
Froissart,  Chronicles  (tram,  bj  Johnes),  bk.  1,  ch. 
61,  foot-note  (v.  1). 

Also  in:  Sir  AV.  Scott,  Stoi  y  on  Chivalry.— 
R.  T.  Ilnmpson,  Orif/incs  Patricia',  p.  338. 

KNIGHTS  BANNERET"  —"The  name 
[banneret]  imports  the  bearer  of  a  small  banner, 
and,  in  this  respect,  he  differed  from  the  baron, 
who  bore  a  gonfanon  or  banner  of  war,  and  the 
simple  knight,  who  bore  a  penon.     The  banner. 
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KNinilTS  BAXNEnETS. 


KOIIASMIANS. 


prnpi'ily  so  called, wns  ft  sqnnro  flair:  the  ponon, 
iiccordiiif,'  to  the  illuminations  of  anricnt  nianu- 
8crii)ts,\vas  a  small  square,  having;  two  loni,'  tri- 
nngU's  attarlied  to  the  side  opposite  that  which 
was  fixed  to  the  lance  or  spear.     These  pendant 

1>ortions  resemi)liiij;  tails  were  so  denomiinited. 
tastal  defines  a  banneret  to  be  u  knight  made 
upon  tlu!  field  of  battle,  with  the  ceremony  of 
cutting  off  the  point  of  his  standard,  and  so 
making  this  like  a  banner.  And  such,  he  snjs, 
are  allowed  to  disnlay  their  arms  on  a  banner  in 
the  king's  armj',  like  the  barons.  That  was,  no 
doul)t.  the  mmle  of  creation ;  but  it  appears  .  .  . 
tliat  a  knigljt,  or  an  esquire  of  four  bacelles,  or 
cf)W  lands,  and  therefore,  a  bachelor,  to  whom  the 
king  liad  jiresentcd  a  banner  on  his  first  battle, 
l)ecame  a  banneret  on  the  second ;  so  that,  in  such 
cases,  there  would  be  no  such  ceremony  neces- 
sary."— H.  T.  Hampson,  Ori'iiiicn  Ptitririip,  eft.  11. 
kNIGHTS  OF  THE  SHIRE.— During  tlie 
thirteenth  century  tliere  grew  up  in  England  the 
practice  of  sending  to  the  Great  Council  of  the 
king  a  certain  number  of  knights  from  each 
shire  to  represent  the  "lesser  baronage,"  which 
had  formerly  possessed  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing the  council  in  person,  but  which  liad  become 
more  neglectful  of  attendance  as  their  numbers 
increased.  In  theory,  tliese  knights  of  tlie  shire, 
as  they  came  to  be  called,  were  representatives 
of  that  "les.ser  baronage"  only.  "But  the  ne- 
cessity of  holding  their  election  in  tlie  County 
Court  rendered  any  restriction  of  the  electoral 
body  physically  impossible.  The  court  was  com- 
posed of  the  whole  body  of  freeholders,  and  no 
sherifT  could  distinguish  the 'aye,  aye'  of  tlie 
yeoman  from  the  '  aye,  aye '  of  the  lesser  baron. 
From  the  first  moment  therefore  of  their  atten- 
dance we  find  the  knights  regarded  not  as  mere 
representatives  of  the  i)aronage,  but  as  knights 
of  the  .shire,  and  by  this  silent  revolution  the 
whole  body  of  the  rural  freeholders  were  ad- 
mitted to  ft  share  in  the  government  of  the 
realm." — J.  R.  Green,  Short  Hint,  of  the  Enf/linh 
People,  eh.  4. — The  history  of  the  knights  of  the 
shire  is  the  history  of  the  origin  of  county  repre- 
sentation in  tlie  finglish  Parliament.  The  repre- 
sentation of  boroughs,  or  towns,  has  a  history 
quite  distinct.  Of  the  leading  part  played  by 
tiie  knights  of  the  shire  in  tlie  development  and 
establishment  of  the  English  Constitution  ^Ir. 
Stubbs  remarks  ("Const.  Hist,  of  Eng.,"  cli.  17, 
sect.  273):  "Both  historical  evidence  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  lead  to  the  conviction  that  tlie  vic- 
tory of  the  constitution  was  won  by  the  knights 
of  tlie  shires;  they  were  the  leaders  of  parliamen- 
tary debate;  they  were  the  link  between  the 
good  peers  and  the  good  towns;  they  were  the 
indestructible  clement  of  the  house  of  commons; 
they  were  the  representatives  of  those  local  di- 
visions of  the  realm  which  were  coeval  with  the 
historical  existence  of  the  people  of  England,  and 
the  interests  of  whicli  were  most  directly  at- 
tacked by  the  abuses  of  royal  prerogative." 
See,  also,  Pakli.\ment,  The  English:  E.\kly 

ST.\(iES  IN  ITS  EVOLUTION. 

KNOW  NOTHING  PARTY,  The.  See 
Unitki>  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1853. 

KNOX,  General  Henry,  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Washington.  See  United  States 
OK  Am.  :  A.  D.  17H<»-17»2. 

KNOX,  John,  and  the  Reformation  in  Scot- 
land. See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1547-1537,  to  1558- 
1500. 


KNOXVILLE:  A.  D.  1863  (September), 
Evacuated  by  the  Confederates  and  occupied 
by  the  Union  forces.  Sec  Lnitki)  States  ok 
Am.:  a.  1).   18G3  (Al'(»iht— Seitemiiku:  Ten- 

NESHKE). 

A.  D.  1863  (November— December).— Long- 
street's  siege.  See  I'NiTEn  St.vteh  ok  Am.: 
A.  D.  180U  ((Xtouek—1)eck.mueu:  Tennessee). 
- — ♦■ 

KNUT,  or  CANUTE,  ERICSSON,  King 
of  Sweden,  A.  1).  11H7-Iim 

KNYDUS,  OR  CNYDUS,  Battle  of  (B.  C. 
394).     See  (Jukeck:  B.  (;.  :JUi)-;{87. 

KOASSATI,  The.  See  Ameuican  Ahohku- 
neh:  Ml  skuooean  Family. 

KOLARIANS,  The.     See  India:  The  Au- 

OUKIINAL  INIIAniTANTS. 

KOLDING,  Battle  of  (1849).  Sec  Scandi- 
navian States  (Denmahk):  A.  I).  1848-1WI2. 

KOLIN,  Battle  of.  See  Geiimany:  A.  D. 
1757  (Ai'uiL— June). 

KOLOMAN,  King  of  Hungary,  A.  D.  1005- 
1114. 

KOLl'SCHAN  FAMILY,The.  See  Ameui- 
can AnoKuuNEs:  Koluschan  Family. 

KOMANS.COMANS  OR  CUMANS.The. 
See  Patciiinaks;  Ku'CHaks;  Cossacks;  also, 
IIUNOAiiY:  A.  I).   1114-1301. 

KOMORN,  Battle  of  (1849).  Sec  Austuia: 
A.  I).  1848-1840. 

KONDUR,  OR  CONDORE,  Battle  of 
(1758).     See  India:  A.  D.  1758-1701. 

KONIEH,  Battle  of  (1832).  See  Tukks: 
A.  I).  1831-1840. 

KONIGGRATZ,  or  SADOWA,  Battle  of. 
See  Gekmanv:  A.  D.  1800. 

KONSAARBRUCK,  Battle  of  (1675).  See 
Ne'iikiu. ANUS  (Holland):  A.  I).  1674-1078. 

KOORDS,  OR    KURDS,  The.    See  Car- 

DUCIIl. 

KORAN,  The.— "The  Koran,  as  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  quaintly,  but  truly,  says,  'after  all  is  not  ft 
liook,  but  an  irregular  collection  of  Mohammed's 
meditations  and  notes  for  sermons.'  It  is  not  a 
code,  it  is  not  a  journal,  it  is  a  mere  gathering 
together  of  irregular  scraps,  written  on  iialm- 
leaves  and  bones  of  mutton,  which  Abu-Bekr 
[the  bosom  friend  of  3Iahomet  and  the  first  of 
the  Caliphs  or  successors  of  the  Prophet]  put  to- 
gether without  the  slightest  regard  to  chrono- 
logical order,  only  putting  the  long  fragments 
at  the  beginning,  and  the  short  fragments  at  the 
end.  But  so  far  from  having  the  Ivoran  of  Ma- 
homet, we  havf  not  even  the  Konin  of  Abu-Bekr. 
Caliph  Otliman  [the  third  CaliphJ,  we  know, 
gave  enormous  scandal  by  burning  all  the  exist- 
ing copies, which  were  extremely  discordant,  and 
putting  forth  his  own  version  as  tlie  'textus  al> 
omnibus  receptus.'  How  much  then  of  the  ex- 
isting Koran  is  really  ^lahoinet's ;  how  much  has 
been  lost,  added,  transposed,  or  perverted ;  when, 
where,  and  why  each  fragment  was  delivered,  it 
is  often  impossible  even  to  conjecture.  And  yet 
these  baskets  of  fragments  are  positively  wor- 
shipped."— E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  and  Conquests 
ofthcSnr<ieens,lect.  2. 

Also  IN:  S.  Lane-Poole,  Studies  in  a  ^fosque, 
eh.  4.— SirW.  Muir,  The  Cornn.—T.  NOldeke, 
Skctehesfrom  Eastern  History,  eh.  2. — The  Koran; 
trans,  by  G.  Sctle. — See,  also,  JMahometan  Con- 
quest: A.  D.  000-632. 

KORASMIANS,  The.    See  Khuarezm. 
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KDHKISir. 


KU8AN  FAMILY. 


KOREISH,   The. 
queht:  a.  I).  «()»-«il2. 


Ht'C     MAIIO.METAN     CoN- 


KORKYRA,  OR  CORCYRA.— The  Oreok 

IbIhikI  mow  kiKiwii  UH  Corfu,  Hcpiinited  from  tlic 
coiLHt  of  HpiniH  by  ii  Htruit  only  two  to  seven 
miles  in  hieiulth,  bore  in  iineietit  tinieH  the  name 
of  Korityni,  or,  rather,  toolt  tliiU  niune  from  its 
ruliiif,' eity.  "  Korltyra  [the  eltyj  was  founded 
l)y  the  Corinthians,  at  tiie  Hnmetime(we  are  told) 
ns  SyracuiM!.  .  .  .  Tlie  island  was  generally  eon- 
reived  in  antiquity  as  the  residence  of  the  Ho- 
meric Phieakians,  and  it  is  to  this  fact  that  Thu 
cydides  aserilK's  in  part  tlie  eminence  of  the 
Koritynean  marine.  Acconlinjj  to  another  story, 
some  Eretrians  from  Eiilxea  liad  settled  there, 
and  were  compelled  to  retire.  A  third  statement 
represents  the  Libtirnians  as  tlie  prior  inhabi- 
tants,—  and  this  |)erhaps  is  the  most  probal)le, 
since  the  Liburnians  were  an  enterprising,  marl- 
time,  piratical  race,  who  long  continued  to  oc- 
cupy the  more  northerly  islands  in  the  Adriatic 
along  the  Illyrian  and  l)almatian  coast.  ...  At 
the  time  when  tlie  Corinthians  were  about  to 
co]oni7.e  Sicily,  it  was  natund  that  they  should 
also  wish  to  plant  n  scrttlement  at  Korkvra,  which 
was  a  post  of  great  Importance  for  facilitating 
the  voyage  from  Peloponnesus  to  Italy,  and  was 
further  convenient  for  traffic  with  Epinis,  at  that 
peri(Kl  altogether  non-Hellenic.  Their  choice  of 
a  site  was  fully  justilled  by  the  prosjierity  and 
power  of  the  colony,  which,  however,  though 
sometimes  in  combination  witli  the  mother-city, 
was  more  frequently  alienated  from  her  and  hos- 
tile, and  continued  so  from  an  early  period 
throughout  most  part  of  the  three  centuries  from 
700-400  B.  C.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the  long- 
continued  dissensions  between  Korkvra  and 
Corinth,  it  appears  that  four  ccmsiderable  settle- 
ments on  this  same  line  of  coast  were  formed  by 
the  joint  enterprise  of  both, —  Leukasand  Anak- 
torium  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ambra- 
kiotic  Qulf  —  and  ApoUonia  and  Epidamnus 
[afterwards  called  Dyrrhachiimi],  l)oth  in  the 
territory  of  the  Illyrians  at  some  distance  to  the 
north  of  the  Akrokeraunian  promontory  [modern 
Cape  Glossa,  on  the  Albanian  coast].  .  .  . 
Leukas,  Anaktorium  and  Anibrakia  are  all  re- 
ferred to  the  agency  of  Kypselus  the  Corinthian. 
.  .  .  The  six  colonies  just  named  —  Korkyra, 
Ambnikia,  Anaktorium,  Leukas  [near  the  mod- 
em 8t.  Maura],  Apollonia,  and  Epidamnus  — 
form  an  aggregate  lying  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  Hellenic  name,  and  connected  with  each  other, 
though  not  always  maintained  in  harmony,  bv 
analogy  of  race  and  position,  as  well  as  by  their 
common  origin  from  Corinth. " — G.  Grote,  //*«<.  of 
Greece,  pi.  2,  eh.  23. — See,  also,  Ioni.\n  Irl.\nd8. 

B.  C.  435-432.  —  Quarrel  with  Corinth.  — 
Help  from  Athens. —  Events  leading;  to  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  See  Gheece:  B.  C.  435- 
432. 

B.  C.  432.— Great  sea-fieht  with  the  Corin- 
thians.—  Athenian  aid.  See  Gkebce:  B.  C. 
433. 

Modern  history.  See  Ionian  Islands  ;  and 
CoHKi-. 

— — ♦ 

KORONEA,  OR  CORONEA,  Battle  of 
<B.  C.  394).     See  Gheece:  B.  C.  399-387. 

KOS.     See  Cos. 

KOSCIUSKO,  and  the  Polish  revolt.  See 
Poland:  A.  D.  1793-1796. 


KOSSiEANS,  OR  COSSiCANS,  The.- 
A  brave  but  predator}'  p»'oplc  in  ancient  times, 
(Kxupying  the  mountains  between  Media  ami 
Persia,  who  were;  liunted  df>wn  by  Alexander  the 
Great  and  the  males  among  them  exterminated. 
—  (J.  Grote,  Hint.  ofOreen;  pt.  2,  ch.  04. 

KOSSOVA,  Battle  of  (1389).  See  Tcukh 
(Tmk  Ottomans);  A.  I).  130()-13«9. 

KOSSUTH,  Louis,  and  the  Hungarian 
struggle  for  independence.  See  HrNOAUV: 
A.  I).  lhl.Vl«44,  1H47-1H4»:  amlArsTiUA:  A.D. 

184«-1H49 In  America.  See  United  States 

OK  Am  :  A.  I).  IH.V)  lHr)l. 

KOTZEBUE,  Assassination  of.  See  Geh- 
many:  A.  I).  1817-1820. 

KOTZIM.     See  CiioziM. 

KOULEVSCHA.  Battle  of  (1829).  See 
TiuKs:  A.  I).  182«-1829. 

KOYUNJIK.     See  Nineveil 

KRALE.     See  Chal. 

KRANNON,  OR  CRANNON,  Battle  of 
(B.  C.3a2).     See  Gukeck:  B.  C.  323-322. 

KRASNOE,  Pattle  of.  See  Russia:  A.  D. 
1812  (Ji-NE— Sei'te.mueu);  and  (October— Db- 
cemheh). 

KRETE.     See  Chktk. 

KRIM,  The  Khanate  of.  See  MoMOOLl: 
A.  I).  123H-131(1. 

KRIM  TARTARY.     See  Chimea. 

KRIMESUS,  The  Battle  of  the.  Sec 
SviiA(  I  si;,  Tin;  kall  ok  the  Dionybian  Tyr- 
anny .vr. 

KRISSA.-KRISSiEAN  WAR.  See  Del- 
phi. 

KRONIUM,  Battle  of.    See  Sicily:   B.  C. 

QUO 

KROTON.     See  Sybaris. 

KRYPTEIA.The.— A  secret  police  and  sys- 
tem of  espionage  maintained  at  Sparta  by  the 
ephors. — O.  Grote,  Ilht.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  6. 

KSHATRIYAS.  Sec  Caste  System  op 
India. 

KU  KLUX  KLAN,  The.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1866-1871. 

KUBLAI  KHAN,  The  Empire  of.  See 
MoNCioi.s:  A.  D.  1229-1294;  and  China:  A.  D. 
1259-1294. 

KUFA,  The    founding  of.    See    Bussorah 

AND  KUKA. 

KULANAPAN  FAMILY, The.  See  Ameri- 
can Aborioines:  Kulanapan  Family. 

KULM,  OR  CULM,  Battle  of.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1813  (AuouHT). 

KULTURKAMPF,  The.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1873-1887. 

KUNAXA,  Battle  cf  (B.  C.  401).  See 
Persia:  B.  C.  401-400. 

KUNBIS.    Sie  Caste  System  of  India. 

KUNERSDORF,  Battle  of.  See  Germany: 
A.  I).  1759  (.Iri.v — Noye.mber). 

KURDISTAN  :  A.  D.  1514.— Annexed  to 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  See  Turks:  A.  D.  1481- 
1520. 

KURDS,  OR  KOORDS.  See  Carduchi, 
The. 

KUREEM  KHAN,  Shah  of  Persia,  A.  D. 
1759-1779. 

KURFORST.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1125- 
1152. 

KURUCS,  Insurrection  of  the.  See  Hun- 
gaby:  A.  D.  1487-1526. 

KUSAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  American 
Aborioines:  Kusan  Family. 
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KU8H. 


LADOCEA. 


KUSH.-  KUSHITES.    8c«  Ccsn.  — Ciibh- 

ITKH. 

KUTAVAH,  Peace  oi  (1833).  See  TtinK«: 
i»    I).  1881-1840. 

IwUTCHINS,  The.  Hoe  American  Anomoi- 
nkh:  Atiiai'awan  Family. 

KUTSCHUK  KAINARDJI,  Battle  and 
Treaty  of  (1774).  Hee  TuiiKS;  A.  1).  1768- 
1774. 

KYLON,  Conapiracy  of.    SceArnnxs:  B.C. 

KVMRY,  OR  CYMRY,  The.  — The  nnnip 
whicli  tlu-  BriloiiH  of  Wiili-s  niul  C'urnbcrliind 
gave  to  Ihemsc'lveH  during  tlicir  Htnigde  with 
tlie  Angles  nnd  Saxons,  meaning  "  Cym-bro 
(Combro-x)  or  the  compatriot,  tlic  native  of  the 
country,  the  rightful  owner  of  the  soil.  .  .  . 
From  the  occunation  by  tiie  English  of  the  plain 
of  the  Dee  and  tlie  Mersey,  the  Kymry  dwell  in 
two  lands,  Itnown  in  quasi-Latin  as  Cambria,  in 
Welsh  Cymru,  which  denotes  the  Principality  of 
Wales,  and  Cumbria,  or  the  kingdom  of  Cumber- 
land. .  .  .  Kambria  was  regularly  used  for 
Wales  by  such  writers  asGiraluus  in  the  twelfth 
century,  .  .  .  but  tiie  fashion  was  not  yet  estab- 
lished of  distinguishing  between  Cambria  and 
Cumbria  as  "  ^  do." — J.  Khys,  Celtic  Bntain,  eh. 


4. — The  term  Cymry  or  Kymry  Usomptimes  used 
in  a  larger  sense  to  denott?  the  whole  Hrythonic 
branch  of  the  Celtic  race,  as  dlstlngulshe'd  from 
the  (lolilelte,  or  Gaelic;  but  that  use  of  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  lustlHed.  On  the  (juestlon 
whether  the  name  Kymry.  or  Cymry,  bears  any 
relation  to  that  of  the  ancient  Cinibr'l,  see  Cimuui 

AND  T1.I  TONIS. 

KYNOSSEMA,  Battle  of.    See Cvnossema. 
KYNURIANS,  OR  CYNURIANS,  The.— 

One  of  tiic  tlirei'  riiccs  of  peonle  who  inhabited 
the  Peloponuesian  peninsula  of  Greece  before  the 
Dorian  concjuest, —  the  other  two  races  being  the 
Arcadians  ancl  the  Achieans.  "They  were  never 
(so  far  as  history  knows  them)  an  Independent 
population.  Thev  occupied  the  larger  portion 
of  the  territory  of  Argoli.s,  from  Orneic,  near  the 
northern  or  Phllaslan  border,  to  Thyrea  and  the 
Thyreatls,  on  tlie  Laconlau  i)order:  and  though 
belonging  originally  (as  Herodotus  imagines 
rather  than  asserts)  to  the  Ionic  race  —  they  had 
been  so  long  subjects  of  Argos  in  his  time  that 
almost  all  cvldenceof  their  ante- Dorian  condition 
had  vanished."— G.  Grote,  IlUt.  of  Greece,  pt.  8, 
<•/(.  4. 

KYRENE.    See  Ctkknaica. 

KYZICUS.    See  Cyzicus. 
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LABARUM,  The— "The chief  banner  of  the 
Christian  emperors  [Roman]  was  the  so-calleil 
'  labanur. '  Euseblus  describes  It  as  a  iong  lance 
with  a  cross-piece ;  to  the  latter  a  square  silk  flag 
•was  attached,  Into  which  the  images  of  the 
reigning  emperor  and  his  children  were  woven. 
To  the  point  of  the  lance  was  fastened  a  golden 
crown  enclosing  the  monogram  of  Christ  and  the 
sign  of  the  cross."— E.  Guhl  and  W.  Koner,  Life 
of  the  Greeks  and  liomans,  sect.  107. 

Also  in  :  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Pall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  eh.  20.— See  Cuiiistianity  :  A.D. 
812-337. 

LA  BICOQUE,  Battle  of  (1522).  See 
Fkancr:  a.  I).  1 520-1  r)23. 

LABOR  organization.  See  Social 
Movements. 

LABRADOR,  The  Name.  — "Labrador — 
Laboratorls  Terra — is  so  called  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Cortereal  in  the  year  IJJOO  stole 
thence  a  cargo  of  Indians  for  slaves." — F.  Park- 
man,  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  Workl : 
Champlain,  ch.  \,  foot-note. 

LABYRINTHS. -MAZES.—" The  Laby- 
rinths of  the  classical  age  and  the  quaint  devices 
of  later  times,  the  Mazes,  of  which  they  were 
the  prototypes,  present  to  the  archaeologist  a 
subject  of  investigation  which  hitherto  has  not 
received  that  degree  of  attention  of  which  it  ap- 
pears so  well  deserving.  .  .  .  Labyrinths  may 
be  divided  into  several  distinct  classes,  compris- 
ing complicated  ranges  of  caverns,  aiohitectural 
labyrinths  or  sepulchral  buildings,  tortuous  de- 
vices indicated  by  coloured  marbles  or  cut  in 
turf,  and  topiary  labyrinths  or  mazes  fonned  by 
clipped  hedges.  ...  Of  the  first  class  we  may 
instance  the  labyrinth  near  Nauplia  in  Argolls, 
termed  that  of  the  Cyclops,  and  described  by 
Strabo;  also  the  celebrated  Cretan  example, 
which  from  the  observations  of  modern  travellers 
is  supposed  to  have  consisted  of  a  series  of  caves, 
resembling  in   some  degree  the  catacombs  of 


Rome  or  Paris.  It  has  been  questioned,  however* 
whether  such  a  labyrinth  actually  existed.  .  .  • 
Of  architertural  labyrinths,  the  most  extraordi- 
nary specitiien  was  without  doubt  that  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake  Mopris  In  Egypt,  and 
about  thirty  miles  from  Arsinoe.  Herodotus, 
who  describes  it  very  distinctly,  says  that  .  .  . 
it  consisted  of  twelve  covered  courts,  l.-'iOO  sub- 
terranean chambers,  in  wl.ich  the  bodies  of  the 
Egyptian  princes  and  the  sacred  crocodiles  were 
interred,  and  of  as  many  chambers  above  ground, 
which  last  only  he  was  permitted  to  enter. " — 
E.  Trollope,  Sotiees  of  Ancient  and  ^fediaex)a^ 
Labyrinths  {Arc'iaeoloffical  Journal,  v.  15). 

Also  in:  Herodotus,  lILstory.  hk.  2,  ch.  148. 

LA  CADIE,  OR  ACADIA.  See  Nova 
Scotia. 

LACEDifEMON.     See  Spahta:  The  City. 

LACEDiEMONIAN  EMPIRE,  The.  See 
Spahta:  B.  C.  404-403. 

LACONi.V,    See  Sparta :  The  City. 

LACONIA.  the  American  Province.  See 
New  En()L.\nd:  A.  D.  1621-1631. 

LACUSTRINE  HABITATIONS.  See 
Lake  Dwellings. 

L'^DE,  Naval  Battle  of  (B.  C.  495).  See 
Persia:  B.  C.  521-403. 

LADIES'  PEACE,  The.  See  Italy:  A.  D. 
1527-1529. 

LADISLAS,  King  of  Naples,  A.  D.  1386- 
1414. 

LADISLAUS  I.  (called  Saint),  King  of  Hun- 
gary, A.  D.  1077-109.5 Ladislaus  II.,  King 

uf  Hungary,  1162 Ladislaus  III.,  King  of 

Hungary,  1204-120.") Ladislaus  IV.  (called 

The  Cuman),  King  of  Hungary,  1272-1290 

Ladislaus  V.  (called  The  Posthumous),  King 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  1439-1457 Lad- 
islaus VI.  (Jagellon),  King  of  Hungary,  1440- 
1444;  King  of  Poland,  1434-1444. 

LADOCEA,  OR  LADOKEIA,  Battle  of.— 
Fought  in  what  was  called  the  Cleomenic  War, 
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LADOCEA. 


LAMAS. 


between  Cleomencs,  king  of  Spartn,  and  the 
Aclia-an  League.  B.  C.  220.  The  battle  was 
fought  near  the  city  of  Megalopolis,  in  Arcadin 
which  belonged  to  the  League  and  which  whs 
threatened  by  Cleomenes.  The  latter  won  .i 
complete  victory,  and  Lydiades,  of  Megalopolis, 
one  of  the  nol)le8t  of  the  later  Greeks,  was  slain. 
— C.  Thirlwall.  ni»t.  of  Greece,  rh.  62. 

LADY,  Original  use  of  the  title.— "  HhTf- 
dige,"  the  Saxon  word  from  which  our  modern 
English  word  "lady"  comes,  was  the  highest 
female  title  among  the  West-Saxons,  being  re- 
^  ved  for  the  king's  wife. — E.  A.  Freeman, 
IX       nf  the  Normnii  Conq.  of  Enf/.,  t.  1,  note  F. 

l-..by  OF  THE  ENGLISH.— By  the  cus- 
tom of  the  West  Saxons,  the  king's  wife  was 
called  Lady,  not  Queen,  and  when  the  Wessex 
kingdom  widened  to  cover  England,  its  queen 
was  known  as  the  Lady  of  the  English. 

LiENLAND.— "Either  bookland  or  folkland 
could  be  leased  out  by  its  holders  [in  early  Eng- 
land]; and,  under  the  name  of  'Irenland,'  held 
by  free  cultivators." — W.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of 
Enf/l(iMl,  ch.  5,  sect.  36  (v.  1). 

Also  in:  J.  M.  Kemble,  The  Sdxons  in  Eng- 
land, hk.  1,  ch.  11. 

LiETL  —  LiET.  —  LAZZL-" Families  of 
the  contiuercd  tribes  of  Germany,  who  were 
forcibly  settled  within  the  'limes'  of  the  Roman 
provinces,  in  order  that  they  might  repeople 
desolated  districts,  or  replace  the  otherwise 
dwindling  provincial  population — in  order 
that  they  might  bear  the  public  burdens  and 
minister  to  the  public  P<'eds,  i.  e.,  till  the  public 
land,  pay  the  public  tribute,  and  also  provitle 
for  the  defence  of  the  empire.  They  formed  a 
scv.ii-servile  class,  partly  agricultural  and  partly 
military ;  they  furnished  corn  for  the  granaries 
and  soldiers  for  the  cohorts  of  the  empire,  and 
were  generally  known  in  later  times  by  the  ..ai.ic 
of  Lffiti  or  Liti." — F.  Seebohm,  English  Village 
Community,  ch.  8.  —  "There  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
son for  questioning  that  the  eorl,  ceorl  and  l.X't 
of  the  earliest  English  laws,  those  of  Ethelbert, 
answer  exactly'  to  the  edhiling,  the  friling  and  the 
lazzus  of  the  old  Saxons.  Whether  the  Kentish 
liets  were  of  German  origin  has  been  questioned. 
Lappenberg  thinks  they  were  '  unfree  of  kindred 
nice. '  K.  Maurer  thinks  them  a  relic  of  ancient 
British  population  who  came  between  the  free 
wealh  and  the  slave.  .  .  .  The  name  (lazzus=- 
slow  or  lazy)  signifies  condition,  not  nationality. 
.  .  .  The  wer-gild  of  the  Kentish  Itet  was  40, 
60,  or  80  shillniffs,  according  to  rank,  that  of 
the  ceorl  being  200."— W.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of 
Eng.,  ch.  4,  wet.  iil,  foot-note  (c.  1). 

LA  FAVORITA,  Battle  of  (1797).  See 
Fkaxce;  a,   1).  1796-1797  (Oototsku  — Arnii.). 

LAFAYETTE  IN  THE  WAR  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION.  See  United 
States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1778  (Jcne),  (Jvly  — 
No\t:mber):    1780   (July);    1781    (Januaky— 

May),  and(MAY— Octobeh) And  the  French 

Revolution.    See  Fkance:   A.  D.  1789  (July), 
to  1792  (AtJorsT). 

LA  FeRE,  Siege  and  capture  by  Henry 
IV.  of  France  (1596).  See  Fkaxce:  A.  D. 
1593-1598- 

LA  FERE-CHAMPENOISE,  Battle  of. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1814  (January- Makcii). 

LAGIDE  PRINCES.— The  Egyptian  dy- 
nasty founded  by  Ptolemy  Soler,  die  Macedo- 
nian general,   is  sometimes  called  the*  Lagide 


dynasty  and  its  princes  the  Lagide  princes,  with 
reference  to  the  reputed  father  of  Ptolemy,  who 
bore  the  name  of  Latrus. 

LAGOS,  Naval  Battle  of.  See  England: 
A.  I).  1759  (August — November). 

LAGTHING.    See  Constitution  op  Nor- 

W.A  Y. 

LA  HOGUE,  Naval  Battle  of.  See  Eng- 
l._nd:  A.  1).  1692. 

LAKE  DWELLINGS.— "Among  the  most 
interesting  relics  of  antiquity  which  have  j'et 
been  discovered  ..re  the  famous  lake-dwellings 
of  Switzerland,  described  by  Dr.  Keller  and 
others.  .  .  .  Dr.  Keller  .  .  .  has  arranged  them  in 
three  groups,  according  to  the  character  of  their 
substructure.  [1]  Those  of  the  first  group,  the 
Pile  Dwellings,  are,  he  tells  us,  by  far  the  most 
numerous  in  the  lakes  of  Switzerland  and  Upper 
Italy.  In  these  the  substructure  consists  of  piles 
of  various  kinds  of  wood,  sharpened  sometimes 
by  fire,  sometimes  by  stone  hatchets  or  celts,  and 
in  later  times  by  tools  of  bronze,  and  probably  of 
iron,  the  piles  being  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  at  various  distances  from  the  shore.  .  .  .  [2] 
The  Frame  Pile-Dwellings  are  very  rare.  '  The 
distinction  between  this  form  and  the  regular  pile- 
settlement  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  piles,  in- 
stead of  having  been  driven  into  the  mud  of  the 
lake,  had  been  fixed  by  a  mortise-and-tenon  ar- 
rangement into  split  trunks,  lying  horizontally  on 
the  bed  of  the  lake.'.  .  .  [3]  In  the  Fascine  Dwell- 
ings, as  Dr.  Keller  terms  his  third  group  of  lake- 
habitations,  the  substructure  consisted  of  suc- 
ce; '  J  layers  of  sticks  or  small  stems  of  trees 
built  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake  till  they 
reached  above  the  lake-level.  .  .  .  Lake-dwell- 
ings have  been  met  with  in  many  other  regions 
of  Europe  besides  Switzerland  and  Italy,  as  in 
Bavaria,  Austria,  Hungary,  Mecklenburg,  Pom- 
erania,  France,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
The  '  Crannoges '  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  were 
rather  artificial  islands  than  dwellings  like  those 
described  above." — J.  Geikie,  Prehistoric  Europe, 
pp.  369-372. 

Also  in:  F.  Keller,  iMke  DireUings. — R. 
Jlunro,  Ancient  Scottish  lAike  Dwellings. — E.  P. 
S.,  Crannoges  {in  Archaeolog.  Jotinml,  ■".  3). 

LAKE  GEORGE,  Battle  of.  Sec  Canada: 
A.  D.  1750  (September). 

LAMARTINE,  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment of  1848.  See  France:  A.  D.  1848  (Feb- 
ruary— May),  and  (Apiui, — December). 

LAMAS.  — LAMAISM.  —  "  The  develop- 
ment  of  the  Buddhist  doctrine  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  Panjab,  Nepal,  and  Tibet  .  .  .  has 
resulted  at  last  in  the  complete  establi.shmont  of 
Lnmaism,  a  religion  not  only  in  many  points 
different  from,  but  actually  antagonistic  to.  the 
primitive  system  of  Buddhism;  and  this  not  only 
in  its  doctrine,  but  also  in  its  church  organiza- 
tion." Tibet  is  "the  only  coimtry  where  the 
Order  has  become  a  hierarchy,  and  acquired 
temporal  power.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  coun- 
tries, civilization  entered  and  history  began  with 
Buddliism.  When  the  first  missionaries  went 
there  is  not,  however,  accurately  known;  but 
Nepal  was  becoming  Buddhist  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, and  the  first  iJuddhist  king  of  Tibet  sent 
to  India  for  the  holy  scriptures  in  632  A.  D.  A 
century  afterwards  an  adherent  of  the  native 
devil-worship  drove  the  monks  away,  destroyed 
the  monasteries,  and  burnt  the  holy  books;  but 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the 
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cliurch  — it  returned  triumphant  after  liis  death, 
and  rapidly  gained  in  wcaltli  and  intlueuce.  .  .  . 
As  the  Order  became  wcaitliy,  rival  abbots  had 
contended  for  supremacy,  and  the  cliiefs  had 
first  tried  to  use  tlie  church  as  a  means  of  l)ind- 
ing  the  people  to  themselves,  and  then,  startled 
at  Its  progress,  had  to  fight  against  it  for  their 
own  privilege  and  power.  When,  in  the  long  run, 
the  crozier  proved  stronger  than  the  sword,  the 
Dalai  Lama  became  in  1419  sole  tinnporal  sov- 
ereign of  Tibet."  — T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Dud- 
dhixm,  ch.  8-9. — "  T7p  to  the  monuu't  of  its  con- 
vei-sion  to  Buddhism  a  profound  darkness  had 
rested  on  [Tibet],  The  inhabitants  were  igno- 
rant and  uncultivated,  and  their  indigenous 
religion,  sometime?  called  Bon,  consisted  chiefly 
of  magic  based  on  a  kind  of  Shamanism.  .  .  . 
The  word  is  said  to  be  of  Tungusic  origin,  and 
to  be  used  as  a  name  for  the  earliest  religion  of 
Mongolia,  Siberia  and  other  Northern  countries. 
...  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  chief  func- 
tion of  the  Shamans,  or  wizard-priests,  was  to 
exorcise  evil  demons,  or  to  propitiate  them  b^ 
sacrifices  and  various  magical  practices.  .  .  . 
The  various,  gradations  of  the  Til)etan  hierarchy 
are  not  easily  described,  and  oidy  a  general  idea 
of  them  can  be  given.  .  .  .  First  and  lowest  in 
rank  comes  the  novice  or  junior  monk,  called 
Gcthsul  (Getzul).  .  .  .  Secondly  and  higher  in 
rank  we  have  the  luU  monk,  called  Geloug  (or 
Gelon).  .  .  .  Thirdly  we  have  the  superior  Ge- 
loug or  Khanpo  (strictly  niKhan  po),  who  has  a 
real  right  to  the  further  title  Lama.  ...  As  the 
chief  monk  in  a  monastery  he  may  be  compared 
to  the  European  Abbot.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  higher 
Khanpo  Lamas  are  supposed  to  be  living  re-in- 
carnations or  re-embodiments  of  certain  canon- 
ized saints  and  Bodhi-sattvas  who  differ  in  rank. 
These  are  called  AvaUira  Lamas,  and  of  such 
there  are  three  degrees.  .  .  .  There  is  also  a 
whole  class  of  mendicant  Lamas.  .  .  .  E.\ample3 
■of  the  highest  Avataras  are  the  two  quasi-Popes, 
or  spiritual  Kings,  who  are  supreme  Lamas  of 
the  Yellow  sect — the  one  residing  at  Lhassa, 
juid  the  other  at  Tashl  Lunpo  (Krashi  Lunpo), 
about  100  miles  distant.  .  .  .  The  Grand  Lama 
at  Lhassa  is  the  Dalai  Lama,  that  is,  '  the  Ocean- 
Lama,  or  one  whose  power  and  learning  are  a", 
great  as  the  ocean.  .  .  .  The  other  Grand  Lama, 
who  resides  in  the  monastery  of  Tashi  Lunpo, 
is  known  in  Europe  under  the  names  of  the 
Tashi  Lama."  — Sir  M.  Monier- Williams,  Bud- 
dliism,  led.  11.  —  "  Kublai-Khan,  after  subduing 
China  fsee  China:  A.  D.  1259-1294],  adopted 
the  Buddhist  doctrines,  which  had  made  consid 
«rable  progress  among  the  Tartars.  Li  the  year 
1201  he  raised  a  Buddhist  priest  named  Mati  to  the 
<li^'uity  of  head  of  the  Faith  in  the  empire.  This 
priest  is  better  known  under  tiie  name  of  Pakbo 
Lama,  or  supreme  Lama:  he  was  a  native  of 
Thibet,  and  had  gained  the  good  graces  and  con- 
fidence of  Kublai,  who,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
confeiTcd  on  him  the  supreme  sacerdotal  office, 
invested  him  with  the  temporal  power  in  Thibet, 
with  the  titles  of  '  King  o^  the  Great  and 
Precious  Law,' and  '  Institutor  of  the  Empire.' 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Grand  Lamas  of 
Thibet,  audit  is  not  impossible  that  the  Tartar 
Emperor,  who  had  had  freciuent  conununications 
with  the  Christian  missionaries,  may  have  wLshed 
to  create  a  religious  organisation  after  the  model 
of  the  Romish  hierarchy." — Abbe  Hue,  Vhristi- 
unity  in  China,  Tartary  and  Thibet,  v,  2,  p.  10. 


Ai.so  IX:  The  same.  Journey  throuf/h  Tartary, 
Thibet  and  China,  v.  2.  —  W.  W.  Hockhill,  The 
Land  i>f  thr  l,ii        i. 

LAMBALLE,  Madame  de,  The  death  of. 
See  Fu.\xcii:    A.    I).    1TU2  (Augcst  —  Ski'tem- 

BEU). 

LAMBETH,  Treaty  of. —  A  treaty  of  Sept. 
11,  A.  I).  1217.  which  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
sequel  of  ^higna  Carta.  Tlie  Ikuous  who  ex- 
torted the  Great  Charter  from  King  .John  in  121.> 
were  driven  subsetiuently  to  a  renewal  of  war 
with  him.  They  renounced  their  allegiance  and 
offered  the  crown  to  a  French  prince,  Louis,  hus- 
band of  Blanche  of  Castde,  who  was  John's 
niece.  The  jjretensions  of  Louis  were  main- 
tained after  John's  death,  against  his  young  son, 
Henry  IIL  The  cause  of  the  latter  triumphed 
in  a  decisive  battle  fought  at  Lincoln,  May  20, 
1217,  and  the  contest  was  ended  by  the  treaty 
named  above.  "The  treaty  of  Lambeth  is,  in 
practical  importance,  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
Charter  itbelf.  "—W.  Stubbs,  (fonst.  lliat.of  Eng., 
ch.  14,  sect.  170  (v.  2). 

LAMEGO,  The  Cortes  of.  See  Portugal: 
A.  D.  l()'J.")-i:J2."). 

LAMIAN  WAR,  The.  See  Greece:  B.  C. 
323-;}22. 

LAMONE,  Battle  of  (1425).  See  Italy: 
A.  I).  1412-1447. 

LAMPADARCHY,  The.    See  Lituroies. 

LANCASTER,  Chancellorship  of  the 
Duchy  of. — "The  Chancellorship  ot  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  is  an  office  more  remarkable  for  its 
antiquity  than  for  its  present  usefulness.  It 
dates  from  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  when 
the  County  of  Lancashire  was  under  a  govern- 
ment distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  Kingdom. 
About  the  only  duty  now  associated  with  the 
ofllce  u  the  appointment  of  magistrates  for  the 
county  of  Lancashire.  In  the  oilier  English  and 
Welsh'  counties,  these  appointments  are  made  by 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  who  is  the  head  of 
the  Judicial  system.  The  duties  of  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  are  thus  exceed- 
ingly ligiit.  The  holder  of  the  office  is  often 
spoken  of  as  '  the  maid  of  all  work  to  the  Cab- 
inet,' from  the  fact  that  he  is  acconled  a  place  in 
the  Cabinet  without  being  assigned  any  special 
duties  likely  to  occupy  the  whole  of  his  time. 
Usually  the  office  is  bestowed  upon  some  states- 
man whom  it  is  desirable  for  special  reasons  to 
have  in  the  Cabinet,  but  for  whom  no  other  office 
of  equal  rank  or  importance  is  available." — E. 
Porritt,  The  Emjlinhman  at  Home,  ch.  8. 

LANCASTER,  House  of.  See  Engl.\nd: 
A.  D.  1399-1471. 

LANCASTRIANS.  See  Engl.\nd:  A.  D. 
1455-1471. 

LANCES,  Free.— With  Sir  .John  Hawkwood 
and  his  "free  company  "of  English  mercenaries, 
"came  first  into  Italy  [about  1360]  the  use  of  the 
term  'lances,'  as  applied  to  hired  troops;  each 
'  lance '  being  understood  to  consist  of  three  men ; 
of  whom  one  carried  a  lance,  and  the  others  wew 
bowmen.  .  .  .  They  mostly  fought  on  foot,  hav- 
ing between  each  two  archere  a  lance,  which  waa 
held  as  men  hold  their  hunting-spears  in  a  boar- 
hunt." — T.  A.  Trollope,  Hint,  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Florence,  r.  2,  /).  144. 

LAND  GRANTS  FOR  SCHOOLS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  See  Euu«;.\tion, 
MoDEU.v:  America:  A.  D.  1785-1800;  1863; 
and  1862-1886. 
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LAND  LEAGUE. 


LANGPORT. 


LAND  LEAGUE,  The.  See  Ireland: 
A.  I).  1873-187!>:  uiid  18H1-1883. 

LAND  QUESTION  AND  LAND  LAWS, 
The  Irish.     Sec  Iukland:  A.  D.  1870-t8»4. 

LANDAMMANN.    SeeSwiTZEKLAND:  A.D. 

1803-1848. 

♦ 

LANDAU  :  A.  D.  1648.— Cession  to  France. 
Sec  OKini.VNY:  A.  I).  1648. 

A.  D.  1702-1703.— Taken  by  the  Imperial- 
ists and  retaken  by  the  French.  See  Gek- 
many:  a.  I).  1703;  imd  1703. 

A.  D.  1704. — Taken  by  the  Allies.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  1).  1704. 

A.  D.  1713. — Taken  and  retained  by  France. 
Sec  Utrecut:  A.  I).  1712-1714. 


LANDEN,  OR  NEERWINDEN,  Battle 
of.     See  France:  A.  D.  1693  (.Iti.Y). 

LANDFRIEDE.—  FEHDERECHT.— 
THE  SWABIAN  LEAGUE.— "  Laiulfriede 
—  Peace  of  tlic  Land.  T!ie  expression,  Public 
Peace,  which,  in  deference  to  numerous  and  liigh 
niithorities  I  liiive  generally  used  in  the  text,  is 
liable  to  importiint  objections.  '  A  breacli  of  the 
public  peace '  means,  in  England,  any  open  dis- 
order or  outrage.  But  [in  mediaeval  Germany] 
the  Landfriede  (Pax  publica)  was  a  speo'.ii  act  or 
provision  directed  against  the  abuse  of  an  ancient 
and  established  institution, —  tlie  Fehderecht(.ius 
diffldutionis,  or  right  of  private  warfare).  Tlie 
attempts  to  restnun  this  abuse  were,  for  a  long 
time,  local  and  temporary.  .  .  .  Tlie  first  ener- 
getic measure  of  the  general  government  to  put 
down  private  wars  was  tliat  of  the  diet  of  NUrn- 
berg  (1466).  .  .  .  Tlie  Fehde  is  a  middle  term 
between  duel  and  war.  Every  affront  or  injury 
led,  after  certain  formalities,  to  the  declaration, 
ad(ire.ssed  to  the  ofTending  party,  that  the  ag- 
grieved party  would  be  his  foe,  and  that  of  liis 
helpers  and  helpers'-helpers.  ...  I  shall  not  go 
into  an  elaborate  description  of  the  evils  atten- 
dant on  the  right  of  diffldation  or  private  war- 
fare (Fehderecht) ;  they  were  probably  not  so 
great  as  is  commonly  imagined. " — L.  Ranke,  Ilist. 
vftlie  liefoiiriatioii  in  Gernumy,  v.  1,  pp.  77  (foot- 
note), 71,  a«rf81.— "The  right  of  dilHdation,  or 
of  private  warfare,  had  been  the  immemorial 
privilege  of  the  Germanic  nobles  —  a  privilege 
as  clear  as  it  was  ancient,  which  no  diet  at- 
tempted to  abolish,  but  which,  from  the  mis- 
chiefs attending  its  exercise,  almost  every  one 
had  endeavoured  to  restrain.  .  .  .  Not  only  state 
could  declare  war  against  state,  prince  against 
prince,  noble  against  noble,  but  any  noble  could 
legally  defy  the  emperor  himself."  In  the  reign 
of  Frederick  III.  (1440-1493)  efforts  were  made 
to  institute  a  tribunal  —  an  imperial  chamber  — 
which  should  have  powers  that  would  operate  to 
restrain  these  private  wars;  but  the  emperor  and 
the  college  of  princes  could  not  agree  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  court  proposed.  To  attain 
somewhat  the  same  end,  the  emperor  then  "es- 
tablished a  league  both  of  the  princes  and  of  the 
imperial  cities,  which  was  destined  to  be  bette.' 
observed  than  most  preceding  confederations. 
Its  object  was  to  punish  all  who,  during  ten 
years,  should,  by  the  right  of  ditfidation,  violate 
the  public  tranquillity.  He  coininence<l  with 
Swabia,  which  had  ever  been  regarded  as  the 
imperial  domain ;  and  which,  Imving  no  elector, 
no  governing  duke,  no  actual  head  other  than 
the  emperor  himself,  and,  consequently,  no  other 


acknowledged  protector,  was  sufficiently  disposed 
to  his  views.  In  its  origin  the  Swabian  league 
consisted  only  of  six  cities,  four  prelates,  three 
counts,  sixteen  knights;  but  by  promises,  or 
reasoning,  or  threats,  Frederic  soon  augmented 
it.  Tlie  number  of  towns  was  raised  to  23,  of 
prelates  to  13,  of  counts  to  12,  of  knights  or 
inferior  nobles  to  350.  It  derived  additional 
strength  from  the  adhesion  of  jirinces  and  cities 
beyond  the  conliiies  of  Swabia ;  and  additional 
splendour  from  tlie  names  of  two  electora,  three 
margraves,  and  other  reigning  princes.  It  main- 
tained con.stautly  on  foot  10,000  infantry  and 
1,000  cavaliy, — a  force  generally  sufficient  for 
the  preservation  of  tranquillity.  Of  its  salutary 
effects  some  notion  may  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that,  in  a  very  short  period,  one-aiid-forty  ban- 
dit dens  were  stormed,  and  that  two  powerful 
offenders,  George  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  duke 
Albert  of  Munich,  were  compelled  by  an  armed 
force  to  make  satisfaction  for  their  infraction  of 
the  public  peace." — S.  A.  Dunham,  Jlint.  of  the 
Qermanic  Empire,  t.  2,  pp.  281-283.— The  final 
suppression  of  the  Fehderecht  was  brought  about 
in  the  succeeding  reign,  of  Maximilian,  by  the 
institution  of  the  Imperial  Chamber  aud  the 
organization  of  the  Circles  to  enforce  its  de- 
crees. See  Germany:  A.  D.  1493-1519. 
LANDO,  Pope,  A.  D.  913-914. 


LANDRECIES:  A.  D.  1647.  —  Spanish 
siege  and  capture.  See  Netiieulands  (Spanish 
Provinces):  A.  D.  1647-1648. 

A.  D.  1655.— Siege  and  capture  by  Turenne. 
See  France:  A.  I).  1653-1656. 

A.  D.  1659.— Ceded  to  France.  Sec  France: 
A.  D.  1659-1661. 

A.  D.  1794.— Siege  and  capture  by  the  Allies. 
— Recovery  by  the  French.  See  France  :  A.  D. 
1794  (March— July). 

■ — — ♦ 

LANDRIANO,  Battle  of  (1529).  SeelTALV: 
A.  D.  1537-1529. 

LANDSHUT,  Battle  of  (1760).    See  Geh- 

MANV:  A.  U.   1760 (1809.)    See  Germany: 

A.  D.  1809  (January— June). 

LANDSQUENETS.— "After  the  accession 
of  Maximilian  I.  [Emperor,  A.  D.  1493-1519],  the 
troops  so  celebrated  in  history  under  the  name 
of  '  Landsquenets '  began  to  be  known  in  Europe. 
They  were  native  Germans,  and  soon  rose  to  a 
higli  degree  of  military  estimation.  That  Em- 
peror, who  had  studied  the  art  of  war,  and  who 
conducted  it  on  principles  of  Tactics,  armed  them 
with  long  lances;  divided  them  into  regiments, 
composed  of  ensigns  and  squads;  compelled 
them  to  submit  to  a  rigorous  discipline,  and  rc- 
tiiined  them  under  their  standards  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
.  .  .  Pikes  were  substituted  in  the  place  of  their 
long  lances,  under  diaries  V."  — Sir  N.  W. 
Wraxall.  Hist,  of  France,  1574-1610,  v.  2,  p.  183. 

LANDSTING.  See  Scandinavian  States 
(Denmark— Iceland):  A.  D.  1849-1874;  aud 
Constitution  ok  Sweden. 

LANDWEHR,  The.    Sec  Fyhd. 

LANGENSALZA,  Battle  at  (1075).  See 
Saxony  :  A.  D.  1073-1075 (1866.)  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1866. 

LANGOBARDI,  The.    See  Lombards. 

LANGPORT,  Battle  of.  See  England: 
A.  D.  1645  (July— Septemuku). 
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LANG'S  NEK. 


LATIN  NAME. 


LANG'S  NEK,  Battle  of  (1881).    See  South 
akhica:  a.  D.  1806-1881. 
n  LANGSIDE,  Battle  of  (1568).     See  Scot- 

land: A.  D.  ir.61-1568. 

LANGUE  D'OC— "It  is  well  known  that 
French  is  in  the  main  a  descendant  from  the 
Latin,  not  the  Latin  of  Rome,  but  the  corrupter 
Latin  which  was  spoken  in  Gaul.  Now  these 
Latin-speaking  Gauls  did  not,  for  some  reason, 
say  'est,'  'it  is,'  for  'yes,'  as  the  Romans  did; 
but  they  used  a  pronoun,  either  'ille,'  'he,'  or 
'hoc,'  'this.'  When,  therefore,  a  Gaul  desired 
to  say  'yes,'  he  nodded,  and  said  'he'  or  else 
'this,'  meaning  '  He  is  so.'  or  '  This  is  so.'  As  it 
happens  the  Gauls  of  the  north  said  'ille,' and 
those  of  the  south  said  '  hoc. '  and  these  werds 
gradually  got  corrupted  into  two  meaningless 
words,  'oul'  and  'oc'  It  is  well  known  that 
the  people  in  the  south  of  France  were  especially 
distinguished  by  using  the  word  '  oc '  instead  of 
'  oui '  for  '  yes,'  so  that  their  'dialect '  got  to  be 
called  the  'langue  d'oc,'and  this  word  Langue- 
doc  gave  the  name  to  a  province  of  France. " — 
C.  F.  Keary,  Dawn  oj  History,  ch.  3. 

Also  IN:  F.  Hueffer,  T7ie  Troubadours,  eh.  1. 
— Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  The  Romance  Languages,  p. 
52,  and  after. 

LANGUEDOC. — When,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  Albigensian  wars,  the  dominions  of  the 
Counts  0*  Toulouse  were  broken  up  and  absorbed 
for  the  most  part  in  the  domain  of  the  French 
crown,  the  country  which  had  been  chiefly  rav- 
aged in  those  wars,  including  Septimania  and 
much  of  the  old  county  of  Toulouse,  acquired 
the  name  by  which  its  language  was  known  — 
Languedoc.  The  '  langue  d'oc '  was  spoken  like- 
wise in  Provence  and  in  Aquitaine ;  but  it  gave 
a  definite  geographical  name  only  to  the  region 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Garonne.  See  Albi- 
GEN8E8:  A.  D.  1217-1229 ;  also,  Provence :  A.  D. 
1179-1207. 

LANNES,  Marshal,  Campaigns  of.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1800-1801  (JIay— February) ; 
Germ.vny:  a.  D.  1806  (October);  Spain:  A.  D. 
1808  (September— December),  1808-1809  (De- 
cember—March), 1809  (February — July)  ;  and 
Germany:  A.  D.  1809  (January — June). 

LANSDOWNE,  Lord,  The  Indian  adminis- 
tration of.     See  India:  A.  D.  1880-1893. 


LAON  :  The  last  capital  of  the  Carolingian 
kings.  —  The  rock-lifted  castle  and  stronghold 
of  Laon,  situated  in  the  modern  department  of 
Aisne,  about  74  miles  northeast  from  Paris,  was 
the  last  refuge  and  capital  —  sometimes  the  sole 
dominion  —  of  the  Carolingian  kings,  in  their 
final  struggle  with  the  new  dynasty  sprung  from 
the  Dukes  of  France.  The  "  King  of  Laon  "  and 
the  "King  of  St.  Denis,"  as  the  contestants  are 
sometimes  called,  disputed  with  one  another  for 
a  monarchy  which  was  small  when  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  two  had  been  united  in  one.  In 
991  the  "King  of  Laon  "was  betrayed  to  his 
rival,  Hugh  Capet,  and  died  in  prison.  "Laon 
ceased  to  be  a  capital,  and  became  a  quiet 
country  town;  the  castle,  relic  of  those  days, 
stood  till  1832, when  it  was  rased  to  the  ground." 
— G.  W.  Kitchin,  Hist,  of  France,  v.  1,  bk.  3,  ch.  2. 

Also  in  :  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Hist,  of  Normandy 
and  England,  bk.  1,  pt.  2,  eh.  4,  pt.  1-2  (v.  2).— 
See,  also,  France:  A.  D.  877-987. 

A.  D,  1594. — Siege  and  capture  by  Hauiy 
IV.    See  France:  A.  D.  1593-1598. 


LAON,  Battle  of.  See  France:  A.  D.  1814 
(January — March). 

LAPITHiE,  The. — A  race  which  occupied 
in  early  times  the  valley  of  the  Peneus,  in  Thes- 
saly;  "a  race  which  derived  its  origin  from  Al- 
mopia  in  Macedonia,  and  was  at  least  very  nearly 
connected  with  the  IMinyans  and  ^olians  of 
Ephyra."— C.  0.  Mttller,  Ilist.  and  Antiq.  of  the 
Doric  Race,  hk.  1,  ch.  1. 

LA  PLATA,  Provinces  of.  See  Argentine 
Republic. 

LA  PUERTA,  Battle  of  (1814).  See  Co- 
lombian States:  A.  D.  1810-1821. 

LARGS,  Battle  of.  See  Scotland:  A.  D. 
1263. 

LARISSA.  —  There  were  several  ancient 
cities  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  called  Larissa. 
See  Aroos,  and  Perrh.sbians. 

LAROCHEJACqUELIN,  Henri  de,  and 
the  insurrection  in  La  Vendue.  See  France  : 
A.  D.  1793  (March — April);  (June) ;  and  (July 
— December). 

LA  ROCHELLp.    See  Rochelle. 

LA  ROTHIERE,  Battle  of.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1814  (January— M.MtCH). 

LA  SALLE'S  EXPLORATIONS.  See 
Canada:  A.  D.  1669-1687. 

LAS  CASAS,  The  humane  labors  of.  Sec 
Slavery:  Modern:  of  the  Indians. 

LAS  CRUCES,  Batt!*  of.  See  Mexico: 
A.  D.  1810-1819. 

LASSI,  OR  LAZZI,  The.     See  L^tl 

LASWARI,  Battle  of  (1803).  See  India: 
A.  D.  1798-1805. 

LATERAN.The.— "The  Lateran  derives  its 
name  from  a  rich  patrician  family,  whose  estates 
were  confiscated  by  Nero.  ...  It  afterwards 
became  an  imperial  residence,  and  a  portion  of 
it  .  .  .  was  given  by  Constantine  to  Pope  Mtl- 
chiades  in  312,  —  a  donation  which  was  con- 
firmed to  St.  Sylvester,  in  whose  reign  the  first 
basilica  was  built  here.  .  .  .  The  ancient  Palace 
of  the  Lateran  was  the  residence  of  the  popes  for 
nearly  1,000  years.  .  .  .  The  modern  Palace  of 
the  Lateran  was  built  from  designs  of  Fontana  by 
Sixtus  V.  In  1693  Innocent  XII.  turned  it  into 
a  hospital,  — in  1438  Gregory  XVI.  appropriated 
it  as  a  museum. " — A.  J.  C.  Hare,  Walks  in  Rome, 
ch.  13. 

LATHES  OF  KENT.— "The  county  of 
Kent  [England]  is  divided  into  six  'lathes,'  of 
nearly  eciual  siz.c,  having  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
hundreds  in  other  shires.  The  lathe  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  Jutish  'lethiag'(in  modern  Dan- 
ish 'leding')  —  a  military  levy." — T.  P.  Taswell- 
Langmead,  E>if/h'.<ih  Const.  Hist.,  ch.  1,  foot-note. 

LATHOM  HOUSE,  Siege  of.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1644  (January). 

LATIFUNDIA.— The  great  slave-tilled  es- 
tates of  the  Romans,  which  swallowed  up  the 
properties  of  the  small  landholders  of  earlier 
times,  were  called  Latifundia. 

LATIN  CHURCH,  The.— The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  (see  Papacy)  is  often  referred 
to  as  the  Latin  Church,  in  distinction  from  the 
Greek  or  Orthodox  Church  of  the  East. 

LATIN  EMPIRE  AT  CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE.    See  Romania,  The  Empire  of. 

LATIN  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES.     See  Education.  Medi.kval. 

"LATIN  NAME,"  The.— "We  must  .  .  . 
explain  what  was  meant  in  the  sixth  century  of 
Rome  [third  century  B.  C]  by  the  '  Latin  name.' 
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LATIN  NAME. 


LAUREATE. 


,  .  .  The  Lfttin  n.imc  wns  now  extended  far  1)c- 
yond  its  old  peograpliiciil  limits,  and  was  repre- 
sented by  a  multitude  of  flourisiiing  cities 
scattered  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  from  the  fron- 
tier of  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  Apulia.  .  .  .  Not  that  they  were  Latins  in 
their  origin,  or  connected  with  the  cities  of  the 
old  Latium :  on  the  contrary  they  were  by  ex- 
traction Romans;  they  were  colonics  founded  by 
the  Roman  people,  and  consisting  of  Roman  citi- 
zens :  but  the  Roman  government  had  resolved 
that,  in  their  political  relations,  they  should  be 
considered,  not  as  Romans,  but  as  Latins;  and 
the  Roman  settlers,  in  consideration  of  the  ad- 
vatages  which  they  enjoyed  as  colonists,  were 
content  to  descend  politically  to  a  lower  condi- 
tion than  that  which  they  had  received  as  their 
birthright.  The  states  of  "the  Latin  name,  whether 
cities  of  old  Latium  or  Roman  colonies,  all  en- 
joyed their  own  laws  and  municipal  government, 
like  the  other  allies ;  and  all  were,  like  the  other 
allies,  subject  to  the  sovereign  dominion  of  the 
Romans.  They  were  also  so  much  regarded  as 
foreigners  that  they  could  not  buy  or  inherit 
land  from  Roman  citizens;  nor  had  they  gener- 
ally the  right  of  intermarriage  with  Romans. 
But  they  had  two  peculiar  privileges:  one,  that 
any  Latin  who  left  behind  him  a  son  in  his  own 
city,  to  perpetuate  his  family  there,  might  re- 
move to  Rome,  and  acquire  the  Roman  franchise ; 
the  other,  that  every  person  who  had  held  any 
magistracy  or  distinguished  office  in  a  Latin 
state,  might  become  at  once  a  Roman  citizen." — 
T.  Arnold,  Hint,  of  Home,  ch.  41. 

LATINS,  Subjugation  of,  by  the  Romans. 
See  Romk:  B.  C.  ;i39-338. 

LATIUM.— THE  OLD  LATINS.— "The 
plain  of  Latium  must  have  been  in  primeval 
times  the  scene  of  the  grandest  conflicts  of  na- 
ture, while  the  slowly  formative  agency  of  water 
deposited,  and  the  eruptions  of  mighty  volcanoes 
upheaved,  the  successive  strata  of  that  soil  on 
which  was  to  be  decided  the  question  to  what 
people  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  should  be- 
long. Latium  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
mountains  of  the  Sabines  and  Aequi,  which  form 
part  of  the  Apennines;  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Volscian  range  rising  to  the  height  of  4,000  feet, 
which  is  separated  from  the  main  chain  of  the 
Apennines  by  the  ancient  territory  of  the  Hernici, 
the  ta1)le-land  of  the  Sacco  TTrerus,  a  tributary 
of  the  Liris),  and  stretching  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion terminates  in  the  promontory  of  Terracina. 
On  the  west  its  boundary  is  the  sea,  which  on 
this  part  of  the  coast  forms  but  few  and  indiffer- 
ent harbours.  On  the  north  it  imperceptibly 
merges  into  the  broad  highlands  of  Etruria.  The 
region  thus  enclosed  forms  a  magnificent  plain 
traversed  by  the  Tiber,  the  'mountain-stream' 
which  issues  from  the  Umbrian,  and  by  the 
Anio,  which  ris<..  "a  the  Sabine  mountains.  Hills 
here  and  there  emerge,  like  islands,  from  the 
plain ;  some  of  them  steep  limestone  cliffs,  such 
as  that  of  Soracte  in  the  north-east,  and  that  of 
the  Circeian  promontory  on  the  south-west,  as 
well  as  the  similar  though  lower  height  of  the 
Janiculum  near  Rome;  others  volcanic  eleva- 
tions, whose  extinct  craters  had  become  con- 
verted into  lakes  which  in  some  cases  still  exist ; 
the  most  important  of  these  is  the  Alban  range, 
which,  free  on  every  side,  stands  forth  from  the 
plain  between  the  Volscian  chain  and  the  river 
fiber.    Here  settled  the  stock  which  is  known  to 


history  under  the  name  of  the  Latins,  or,  as  they 
were  subsecjuently  called  by  way  of  distinction 
from  the  Latin  communities  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Latium,  the 'Old  Latins' Cprisci  Latini').  But 
the  territory  occupied  hy  them,  the  district  of 
Latium,  was  only  a  small  portion  of  the  central 
plain  of  Italy.  All  the  country  north  of  the 
Tiber  was  to  the  Latins  a  foreign  and  ^veu  hos- 
tile domain,  with  whose  inhabitants  no  lasting 
alliance,  no  public  peace,  was  ijossible,  and  such 
armistices  as  were  concluded  appear  always  to 
have  been  for  a  limited  period.  'The  Tiber  formed 
the  northern  boundary  from  early  times.  .  .  . 
AVe  find,  at  the  time  when  our  histoiy  begins, 
the  flat  and  marshy  tracts  to  the  south  of  the 
Alban  range  in  the  hands  of  Umbro-Sabellian 
stocks,  the  Rutuli  and  Volsci ;  Ardea  and  Veli- 
trae  are  no  longer  in  the  number  of  originally 
Latin  towns.  Only  the  central  portion  of  that 
region  between  the  Tiber,  the  spurs  of  the  Apen- 
nines, the  Alban  Mount,  and  the  sea  —  a  district 
of  about  700  square  miles,  not  much  larger  than 
the  present  canton  of  Zurich  —  was  Latium 
proper,  the  'plain,'  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  of 
the  observer  from  the  heights  of  Monte  Cavo. 
Though  the  country  is  a  plain,  it  is  not  monot- 
onously fiat.  With  the  exception  of  the  sea- 
beach  which  is  sandy  and  formed  in  part  by  the 
accumulations  of  the  Tiber,  the  level  is  every- 
where broken  by  hills  of  tufa  motierate  in  height, 
though  often  somewhat  steep,  and  by  deep 
fissures  of  the  ground.  These  alternating  eleva-( 
tions  and  depressions  of  the  surface  lead  to  the 
formation  of  lakes  in  winter;  and  the  exhalations 
proceeding  in  the  heat  of  summer  from  the  pu- 
trescent organic  substances  which  they  contain 
engender  that  noxious  fever-laden  atmosphere, 
which  in  ancient  times  tainted  the  district  iis  it 
taints  it  at  the  present  day." — T.  Mommsen, 
Hist,  of  Home,  bk.  1,  ch.  3. — See,  also,  Italy, 
An'cient. 

LATT,  OR  LIDUS,  The.  See  Slavehy: 
Medleval:  Gehmany. 

LATTER  DAY  SAINTS,  Church  of.  See 
Mokmonism:  A.  D.  1805-1830. 

LAUD,  Archbishop,  Church  tyranny  of. 
SeeExoLAND:  A.  D.  1(533-1640. 

LAUDER  BRIDGE.  See  Scotland:  A.  D. 
1482-1488. 

LAUDERDALE,  Duke  of.  His  oppression 
in  Scotland.    8ee  Scotland:  A.  D.  1669-1679. 

LAUFFENBURG,  Captured  by  Duke 
Bernhard  (1637).  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1634- 
1639. 

LAURAS. — "The  institution  of  Lauras  was 
the  connecting  link  between  the  hermitage  and 
the  monastery,  in  the  later  and  more  ordinary 
use  of  that  word.  ...  A  Laura  was  au  aggre- 
gation of  separate  cells,  under  the  not  very 
strongly  defined  control  of  a  superior,  the  in- 
mates meeting  together  only  on  the  first  and 
last  days,  the  old  and  new  Sabbaths,  of  each 
week,  for  their  common  meal  in  the  refectory 
and  for  common  worship.  .  .  .  The  origin  of 
the  word  'Laura'  is  uncertain.  .  .  .  Probably 
it  is  another  form  of  'labra,'  the  popular  term 
in  Alexandria  for  an  alley  or  narrow  court. " — 
I.  G.  Smith,  Christian  Monasticism,  pp.  38-39. 

LAUREATE,  English  Poets.— "From  the 
appointment  of  Chaucer  about  five  hundred 
years  have  elapsed,  and  during  that  peritxi  a 
long  line  of  poets  have  held  the  title  of  Laure- 
ate.    For  the  first  two  hundred  years  they  were 
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LAUREATE. 


LAW. 


somewhat  irregularly  appointed, 
creation  of  Richard  EJ 


but  from  the 
id  wards  in  1561,  tliey  come 
down  to  the  present  time  without  interruption. 
Tlic  selection  of  the  Laureate  has  not  always 
been  a  wise  one,  but  the  list  contains  the  names 
of  a  few  of  our  greatest  authors,  and  the  hc^nour 
was  certainly  worthily  bestowed  upon  Edmund 
Spenser,  Ben  Jonson,  John  Dryden,  Robert 
Southey,  William  Wordswortli,  and  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson. As  the  custom  of  crowning  successful 
poets  appears  to  have  been  in  use  since  the  ori- 
gin of  poetry  itself,  the  office  of  Poet  Laureate 
can  certainly  boast  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  the  laurel  wreath  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans was  an  envied  trophy  long  before  our 
Druidical  forefathers  held  aloft  the  mistletoe 
bough  in  their  mystic  rites.  From  what  foreign 
nation  we  first  borrowed  the  idea  of  a  King  of 
the  Poets  is  doubtful." — W.  Hamilton,  Origin  of 
tfie  Office  of  Poet  Ijiureate  (lioyiU  J  fist.  Soc, 
Tranmictions,  v.  8). — The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
Poets  Laureate  of  England,  with  the  dates  of 
their  appointment:  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  1368;  Sir 
John  Gowcr,  1400;  Henry  Scogan;  John  Kay; 
Andrew  Bernard,  1486;  John  Skelton,  1489; 
Robert  Whittington,  1512;  Richard  Edwards, 
1561;  Edmund  Spenser,   1590;   Samuel  Daniel, 


1598;  Ben  Jonson,  1616;  Sir  William  Davenant, 
16:58;  John  Dryden,  1670;  Thomas  Shadwcll, 
1688;  Nahum  Tate,  1692;  Nicholas  Rowe,  1715; 
Rev.  Laurence  Eusden,  1718;  Colley  Cibber, 
1730;  William  Whitehead,  1757;  Thomas  Warton, 
1785;  Henry  James  Pye,  1790;  Robert  Southey, 
1813;  William  Wordsworth.  1843;  Alfred  Ten- 
ny.son,  1850. — W.  Hamilton,  Tlie  Poets  Laureate 
of  England. 

LAURIUM,  Silver  Mines  of.— These  mines, 
in  Attica,  were  owned  and  worked  at  an  early 
time  by  the  Athenian  state,  and  seem  to  have 
yielded  a  large  revenue,  more  or  less  of  which 
was  divided  among  the  citizens.  It  was  by  per- 
suading the  Athenians  to  forego  that  division 
tiiat  Themistocles  secured  money  to  build  the 
fleet  which  made  Athens  a  great  naval  power. 
The  mines  were  situated  in  the  southern  part  of 
Attica,  in  a  district  of  low  hills,  not  far  from  the 
promontory  of  Sunium.  —  G.  Grote,  Uist.  of 
Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  39. 

LAUSITZ.    See  Bu.vNDENnuuG. 

LAUTULiE,  Battle  of.  See  Ro.me:  B.  C. 
343-390. 

LAW,  John,  and  his  Mississippi  Scheme. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1717-1730;  and  Louisiana: 
A.  D.  1717-1718. 


LAW.* 


The  subject  is  here  treated  with  reference  to 
the  history  of  the  rights  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty, and  that  of  procedure,  rather  than  in  its 
political  and  economic  aspects,  which  are  dis- 
cussed under  other  heads.  And  those  parts  of 
the  history  of  law  thus  considered  which  enter 
into  our  present  systems  are  given  the  preference 
in  space, —  purely  historical  matters,  such  as  the 
Roman  Law,  being  treated  elsewhere,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  references  placed  at  the  end  of  this 
article : 

Admiralty  Law. 

A.  D.  1 183.— Law  as  to  Shipwrecks.—"  The 

Emperor  Constantine,  or  Antonine  (for  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  which  it  was),  had  the  honour 
of  being  the  first  to  renounce  the  claim  to  ship- 
wrecked property  in  favor  of  the  rightful  owner. 
But  the  inhuman  customs  on  this  subject  were 
too  deeply  rooted  to  be  eradicated  by  the  wisdom 
and  vigilance  f  f  the  Roman  law  givers.  The 
legislation  in  favor  of  the  unfortunate  was  dis- 
regarded by  succeeding  emperors,  and  when  the 
empire  itself  was  overturned  by  the  northern 
barbarians,  the  laws  of  liuinanitjr  were  swept 
away  in  the  tempest,  and  the  continual  depreda- 
tions of  the  Saxons  and  Normans  induced  the  in- 
habitants of  the  western  coasts  of  Europe  to 
treat  all  navigators  who  were  thrown  by  the 
perils  of  the  sea  upon  their  shores  as  pirates,  and 
to  punish  them  as  such,  without  inquiry  or  dis- 
crimination. The  Emperor  Andronicus  Com- 
nenus,  who  reigned  at  Constantinople  in  1183, 
made  great  efforts  to  repress  this  inhuman  prac- 
tice. His  edict  was  worthy  of  the  highest  praise, 
but  it  ceased  to  be  put  in  execution  after  his 
death.  .  .  .  Valin  says,  it  was  reserved  to  the 
ordinances  of  Lewis  XIV.  to  put  the  finishing 
stroke  towards  the  extinction  of  this  species  of 

♦  Prepare<l  for  this  work  by  Austin  Abbott,  Dean  of  the 
New  York  University  Law  Scliool. 


piracy,  by  declaring  that  shipwrecked  persons 
and  property  were  placed  under  the  special  pro- 
tection and  safe  guard  of  the  crown,  and  the 
punishment  of  death  without  hope  of  pardon, 
was  pronounced  against  the  guilty." — James 
Kent,  International  Law,  edited  by  J.  T.  Abdy, 
p.  31. 

A.  D.  I  «7.— Jurisdiction.— The  Act  of  28 
Henry  VIII.,  c.  15,  granted  jurisdiction  to  the 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  England. 

A.  D.  1575.— Jurisdiction.-"  The  Request  of 
the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  to  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  her  Majesty's  Bench,  and  his  Col- 
leagues, and  the  Judges'  Agreement  7th  May 
1575," — by  which  the  long  controversv  between 
these  Courts  as  to  their  relative  jurisdiction  was 
terminated,  will  be  found  in  full  in  Benedict's 
American  Admiralty,  3d  ed.,  p.  41. 

A.  D.  1664. — Tide-mark,  —  The  space  be- 
tween high  and  low  water  mark  is  to  be  taken  as 
part  of  the  sea,  when  the  tide  is  in. — Erastus  C. 
Benedict,  American  Admiralty,  3d  ed.,  by  Robert 
D.  Benedict,  p.  35,  citing  Sir  John  Constable's 
Case,  Anderson's  Hep.  89. 

A.  D.  1789.— United  States  Judiciary  Act. — 
The  Act  of  1789  declared  admiralty  jurisdiction 
to  extend  to  all  cases  "where  the  seizures  are 
made  on  waters  which  are  navigable  from  the 
sea  by  vessels  of  ten  or  more  tons  burthen." — 
Judiciary  Act,  U.  8.  Stat,  at  Large,  v.  1,  p.  76. 

A.  D.  1798.— Lord  Stowell  and  Admiralty 
Law. — "  Lord  Mansfield,  at  a  very  early  period 
of  his  judicial  life,  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  English  bar  the  Rhodian  laws,  the  Consolato 
del  mare,  the  laws  of  Oleron,  the  treatises  of 
Roccus,  the  laws  of  Wisbuy,  and,  above  all, 
the  marine  ordinances  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the 
commentary  of  Valin.  These  authorities  were 
cited  by  him  in  Luke  v.  Lyde  p  Buit.  882],  and 
from  that  time  a  new  direction  was  given  to 
English  studies,  and  new  vigor,  and  more  liberal 
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and  pnlnrpod  viowa,  communiontod  to  foronsic 
invcfitigalions.  Since  tlio  your  171)8.  the  dt'cis- 
ions  of  Sir  Willinin  Scott  (now  Lord  Stowcll)  on 
the  (uiniindty  side  of  Westminster  Hall,  have 
been  read  ami  admired  in  every  region  of  tlie 
republic  of  letters,  ns  models  of  the  most  cvdti- 
vated  and  the  most  enlightened  human  reason. 
,  .  .  The  doctrines  are  there  reasoned  out  at 
Inrpe.  and  practically  applied.  The  arguments 
at  the  liar,  and  the  opinions  from  the  bench,  are 
Intermingled  with  the  greatest  retlections,  .  .  . 
the  soundest  policy,  and  a  thorough  acquain- 
tance with  all  the  various  topics  which  concern 
the  great  social  interests  of  mankind. " —  James 
Kent,  Commentnricfi,  pt.  5,  Irrf.  4'.i. 

A.  D.  1841-1842. —  Jurisdiction. —  The  act  3 
and  4  Vic,  c.  65,  restored  to  the  English  Ad- 
miralty some  jurisdiction  of  which  it  had  been 
deprived  by  the  ComnKm  Law  Courts. —  Bene- 
diet's  Am.  JXihnirolty,  p.  56. 

A.  D.  1845. — Extension  of  Admiralty  Juris- 
diction.— "It  took  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  more  than  fifty  years  to  reject  the 
antiquated  doctrine  of  the  English  courts,  that 
admiralty  jurisdiction  wascontincd  tosalt  water, 
or  water  where  the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed.  Con- 
gress in  1845  passed  an  act  extending  the  ad- 
miralty jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  to 
certain  cases  upon  the  great  lakes,  and  the  nav- 
igable waters  connecting  the  same.  The  consti- 
tutionality of  this  act  was  seriously  questioned, 
and  it  was  not  till  1851  that  the  Supreme  Court, 
by  a  divided  court,  in  the  case  of  the  Gene.see 
Chief,  which  collided  with  another  ves-sel  on 
Lake  Ontario,  sustained  the  constitutionality  of 
the  act,  and  repudiated  the  absurd  doctrine  that 
tides  had  anything  to  do  with  the  admiralty 
jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  constitution  upon 
Federal  courts." — Lyman  Trumbull,  Precedent 
rerituK  Jvntire,  American  lAiin  lievieir,  r.  27,  p. 
324.— See,  also,  Act  of  1845,  5  U.  S.  Stat,  at  L. 
726. 

A,  D.  1873. —  Division  of  Loss  in  case  of 
Collision  settled  by  Judicature  Act. — "The  rule 
that  where  both  siiips  are  at  fault  for  a  collision 
each  shall  recover  half  his  loss  from  the  other, 
contradicts  the  old  rule  of  the  common  la^-  that 
a  plaintiff  who  is  guilty  of  contributory  negli- 
gence can  recover  nothing.  This  conflict  be- 
tween the  common  law  and  the  law  of  the 
Admiralty  was  put  an  end  to  in  1873  by  the 
.Judicature  Act  of  that  year,  which  (s.  25,  stibs. 
9)  provides  that  'if  both  slnps  shall  be  found 
to  have  been  in  fault '  the  Admiralty  rule  shall 
prevail.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
some  instances  it  works  positive  injustice;  as 
where  it  prevents  the  innocent  cargo-owner  from 
recovering  more  than  half  his  loss  from  one  of 
the  two  wrong-doing  shipowners.  And  recent 
cases  show  that  it  works  in  an  arbitrary  and  un- 
certain manner  when  combined  with  the  enact- 
ments limiting  the  shipowner's  liability  for  dam- 
age done  by  his  ship.  The  fact,  however, 
remains,  that  it  has  been  in  operation  with  the 
aj^proval  of  the  shipping  community  for  at  least 
two  centuries,  and  probably  for  a  much  longer 
period ;  and  an  attempt  to  abolish  it  at  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  the  Judicature  Acts  met  with 
no  success.  The  true  reason  of  its  very  general 
acceptance  is  probably  this  —  that  it  gives  effect 
to  tlie  principle  of  distributing  losses  at  sea, 
which  is  widely  prevalent  in  maritime  affairs. 
Insurance,  limitation  of  shipowner's  liability, 


and  general  average  contribution  are  all  con- 
nected, more  or  less  diret-tly,  with  this  princi- 
ple."—  It.  Q.  Mansden,  Tiro  Points  of  Admiralty 
Lair,  Lair  Qiiarter/i/  lienor,  r.  2,  pp.  357-362. 

For  an  enumeration  of  tlie  various  Maritime 
codes  with  their  dates,  see  Benedict's  Am.  Ad- 
miralty, ])]).  91-97,  and  Davis'  Outlines  of  Inter- 
national Law,  pp.  5,  6,  tfr. 

Common  Law.* 

A.  D.  449-1066. — Trial  by  Jury  unknown  to 
Anglo-Saxons. —  "It  may  be  confidently  as- 
serted that  trial  by  jury  was  imknown  to  our 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors;  and  the  idea  of  its  exis- 
tence in  their  legal  system  has  arisen  from  a  want 
of  attention  to  the  radical  distinction  between 
the  members  or  judges  coujposing  a  court,  and  a 
body  of  men  apart  from  that  court,  but  sum- 
moned to  attend  it  in  order  to  determine  cou- 
clusivelj^  the  facts  of  the  ease  in  dispute.  This 
is  the  principle  on  which  is  founded  the  inter- 
vention of  a  jury ;  and  no  trace  whatever  can  be 
found  of  such  an  institution  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times." — W.  Forsvth,  Trial  by  Jury,  p.  45. 

A.  D.  630.  — "the  first  Written  Body  of 
English  Law. — "The  first  written  body  of  Eng- 
lish Law  is  said  to  have  been  promulgated  in  the 
Heptarchy  by  Ethelbert,  about  the  year  630,  and 
enacted  with  the  consent  of  the  states  of  his 
kingdom." — Joseph  Parke,  Hist,  of  Chancrry, 
p.  14. 

A.  D.  871-1066.  —  The  King's  Peace. —  1. 
The  technical  use  of  "the  king's  peace  "  i.s,  I 
suspect,  connect<'d  with  the  very  ancient  rule 
that  a  breach  of  the  peace  in  a  house  must  be 
atoned  for  in  proportion  to  the  householder's 
rank.  If  it  was  in  the  king's  dwelling,  the 
offender's  life  was  in  the  king's  hand.  This  i)e- 
culiar  sanctity  of  the  king's  house  was  gradu- 
ally extended  to  all  pei"sous  who  were  about  his 
business,  or  specially  under  his  protection ;  but 
when  the  Cro.wn  undertook  to  keep  the  peace 
everywhere,  the  king's  peace  became  coincident 
with  the  general  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  his  es- 
pecial protection  was  deemed  to  be  extended  to 
all  peaceable  subjects.  In  substance,  the  term 
marks  the  establifihment  of  the  conception  of 
public  justice,  exercised  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
commonwealth,  as  something  apart  from  and 
above  the  right  of  private  vengeance, —  aright 
which  the  party  offended  might  pursue  or  not, 
or  accept  composition  for,  as  he  thought  fit. 
The  private  bloodfeud,  it  is  true,  formally  and 
finally  disappeared  from  English  jurisprudence 
onl  J'  in  the  present  century ;  but  in  its  legalized  his 
torical  shape  •f  the  wager  of  battle  it  was  not  a 
native  English  institution. —  Sir  Frederick  Pol- 
lock, Essays  in  Jurigpriidence  and  Ethics,  p.  205. 
—  See,  also.  Kino's  Peace. 

A.  D.  1066.— Inquisition,  parent  of  Modern 
Jury. —  "When  the  Normans  came  into  Eng- 
land they  brought  with  them,  not  only  a  far 
more  vigorous  and  searching  kingly  power  than 
had  been  known  there,  but  also  a  certain  product 
of  the  exercise  of  this  jiower  by  the  Frankish 
kings  and  the  Norman  dukes;  namely,  the  use 
of  tlie  inquisition  in  public  administration,  i.  e., 
the  practice  of  ascertaining  facts  by  summoning 
together  by  public  authority  a  number  of  people 
most  likel}',  as  being  neighbors,  to  know  and 
tell  the  truth,  and  calling  for  their  answer  under 
oath.     This  was  the  parent  of  the  motleru  jury. 

*  Including  legislation  in  modiflcatiou  of  it. 
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.  .  .  With  tlic  Normans  came  also  iinoMipr  nov- 
elty, tlic  judicial  duel  —  one  of  tho  cU'wf  meth- 
ods for  determining  controversies  in  the  royal 
courts;  and  it  was  largely  the  cost,  danger,  and 
unpopularity  of  the  last  of  these  institutions 
which  fed  the  wonderfid  growth  of  the  other." — 
.1.  B.  Thayer,  The  Older  Monies  of  Trial  (Harvard 
fxiin  Review,  v.  .5,  p.  45). 

A.  D.  1066-1 154. — Trial  by  Jury  unknown 
to  Anglo-Normans. —  "The  same  remark  which 
has  alrea(ly  heeu  made,  with  reference  to  the 
ahiience  of  all  mention  of  the  form  of  jury  trial 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Lav  s,  applies  equallv  to  the 
first  hundred  years  aft"  iiic  Conquest.  It  is  in- 
credible that  so  imporxnt  a  feature  of  our  juris- 
prudence, if  it  haf'  ix'/;r.  known,  would  not  have 
been  alluded  to  iu  tie  various  compilations  of 
law  which  were  made  in  the  reigns  of  the  early 
Norman  kings.  .  .  Although  the  form  of  the 
jury  did  not  then  txist,  the  ru<liments  of  that 
mode  of  trial  may  be  distinctly  traced,  in  the  se- 
lection from  the  neighborhoo<l  where  the  dispute 
arose,  of  a  certain  number  of  persons,  who  after 
being  duly  sworn  testified  to  the  truth  of  the 
facts  withm  their  own  knowledge.  This  is  what 
distinguishes  the  proceeding  from  what  took 
place  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  —  namely,  the 
choosing  a  limited  number  of  probi  homines  to 
represent  the  commmilty.  and  give  testimony  for 
them."— W.  Forsyth,  Trial  by  Jtiri/,  pp.  82-QO. 
—See,  also,  .Iuky:  TuiAii  by. 

A.  D.  1066-1154.— The  Curia  Regis.  —  'As 
a  legal  tribunal  the  jurisdiction  .of  the  Curia 
was  lx)th  civil  and  criminal,  original  and  appel- 
late. As  a  primary  court  it  heard  all  causes  in 
which  the  king's  interests  were  concerned,  as 
well  as  all  causes  between  the  tenants-in-chief  of 
the  crown,  who  were  too  great  to  submit  to  the 
local  tribunals  of  the  shire  and  the  hundred. 
As  an  appellate  court  it  was  resorted  to  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  powers  of  the  local  courts 
had  been  exhausted  or  had  failed  to  do  justice. 
By  virtue  of  special  writs,  and  as  a  special 
favor,  the  king  could  at  his  pleasure  call  up 
causes  from  the  local  courts  to  be  heard  in  his 
own  court  according  to  such  new  methods  as  his 
advisers  might  invent.  Through  the  issuance  of 
these  special  writs  the  king  became  practically 
the  fountain  of  justice,  and  through  their  agency 
the  new  system  of  royal  law,  which  finds  its 
source  in  the  person  of  the  king,  was  brought  in 
to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  old,  imelastic  sys- 
tem of  customary  law  which  prevailed  in  the 
provincial  courts  of  the  people.  The  curia  fol- 
lowed the  person  of  the  king,  or  (he  justiciar  in 
the  king's  absence."  —  Hannis  Taylor,  Origin 
and  Growth  cf  the  English  Constitution,  pt.  1,  pj7. 
24r)-246. 

A.  D.  1066-1215,— Purchasing  Writs.— "The 
course  of  application  to  the  curia  regis  was  of 
this  nature.  The  party  suing  paid,  or  under- 
took to  pay,  to  tho  king  a  line  to  have  justitiam 
et  rectam  m  his  court:  and  thereui>on  he  obtained 
a  writ  or  precept,  by  means  of  which  he  com- 
menced his  suit;  and  the  justices  were  author- 
ize<l  to  hear  and  determine  his  claim." —  Reeves' 
(Pinlason's)  Ilifit.  Eng.  Law,  v.  1,  p.  367. 

A.  D.  1077.— Trial  by  Battle.—  "  The  earliest 
reference  to  the  battle,  I  l)elieve,  in  any  accoimt 
of  a  trial  in  England,  is  at  the  end  of  the  case  of 
Bishop  Wulfstan  v.  Abbot  Walter,  in  1077.  The 
controversy  was  settled,  and  we  read  :  '  Thereof 
there  are  lawful  witnesses  .  .  .  who  said  and 


licard  thi.s,  ready  to  prove  it  by  oath  and  battle.' 
This  is  an  allusion  to  a  common  practice  in  tho 
.Middle  Ages,  that  of  challenging  im  adversary's 
witness,  or  perhaps  to  one  method  of  disposing 
of  cases  where  witnesses  were  allowed  on  ojipo- 
sitc  sides  and  contradicted  each  other.  .  .  .Thus, 
as  among  nations  still,  so  then  in  the  popular 
courts  and  between  contending  private  parties, 
the  battle  was  often  the  ultima  ratio,  in  ca-ses 
where  their  rude  and  luirational  methods  of  trial 
yielded  no  results.  It  was  mainly  in  order  to 
displace  this  dangerous  .  .  .  mode  of  proof  that 
the  recognitions  —  that  is  to  say,  the  first  organ- 
ized form  of  the  jury  —  were  introduced.  These 
were  regarded  as  a  special  boon  to  the  poor  man, 
who  was  oppres.sed  in  many  ways  by  the  duel. 
It  was  by  enactment  of  Henry  II.  that  this  re- 
form was  brought  abo\it,  first  in  his  Norman 
dominions  (in  1150-53),  before  reaching  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  and  afterwards  in  i^ngland,  .some- 
time after  he  became  king,  in  1154."  —  J.  B. 
Thayer,  The  Older  Mmks  of  Trial  (Harvard  Lnio 
lieniew,  v.  5,  jip.  66-67). —  See,  also:  Waoeu  of 
Battle. 

A.  D.  1100  (circa).- Origin  of  Statutes  of 
Limitation. — "  Our  ancestors,  instead  of  fixing 
a  given  number  of  years  as  the  period  within 
wliich  legal  proceedings  to  recover  real  property 
must  be  resorted  to,  had  recourse  to  the  singular 
expedient  of  making  the  period  of  limitation  run 
from  particular  events  or  dates.  From  the  time 
of  Henry  I.  to  that  of  Henry  III.,  on  a  writ  of 
right,  the  time  within  which  a  descent  must  be 
shown  was  tlie  time  of  King  Henry  I.  (Co.  Litt. 
114b).  In  the  twentieth  year  of  Tlenry  HI.,  by 
the  Statute  of  Merton  (c.  8)  the  date  was  altered 
to  the  time  of  Henry  II.  Writs  of  'mort  d'an- 
cestor '  were  limited  to  the  time  of  the  last  return 
of  King  John  into  England ;  writs  of  novel  dis- 
seisin to  the  time  of  the  king's  first  crossing  the 
sea  into  Giiscony.  In  the  previous  reign,  ac- 
cording to  Glanville  (lib.  13,  c.  33),  the  disseisin 
must  have  been  since  the  last  voyage  of  King 
Henry  II.  into  Normandy.  So  that  the  time 
necessary  to  bar  a  claim  varied  materially  at 
different  epochs.  Thus  matters  remained  until 
the  3  Edw.  I.  (Stat.  West.  1,  c.  39),  when,  as  all 
lawyers  are  aware,  the  time  within  which  a  writ 
of  right  might  be  brought  wjis  limited  to  ca-ses 
in  which  the  seisin  of  the  ancestor  was  since  the 
time  of  King  Richard  I.,  which  was  construed 
to  mean  the  beginning  of  that  king's  reign 
(3  Inst.  238),  a  period  of  not  less  than  eighty -six 
years.  The  legislature  having  thus  adopted  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.  as  the  date  from  which  the 
limitation  in  a  real  action  was  to  run,  the  courts 
of  law  adopted  it  as  the  period  to  which,  in  all 
mattere  of  prescription  or  custom,  legal  memory, 
which  till  tlien  had  been  confined  to  the  time  to 
which  living  memory  could  go  back,  should 
thenceforth  be  required  to  extend.  Thus  tho 
law  remained  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  by 
which  time  the  limitation  imposed  in  respect  of 
actions  to  recover  real  property  having  long  be- 
come inoperative  to  bar  claims  which  had  their 
origin  posterior  to  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  and 
having  therefore  ceased  pmctically  to  afford  any 
protection  against  antiquated  claims,  the  legisla- 
ture, in  32d  of  Henry  VIII.  (c.  2),  again  inter- 
fered, and  on  this  occasion,  instead  of  dating 
the  period  of  limitation  from  some  particular 
event  or  date,  took  the  wiser  course  of  prescrib- 
ing a  fixed  number  of  years  as  the  limit  within 
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wliJcli  a  suit  Hlioiild  be  ontortnincd.  ...  It  was 
of  courst!  Jmi)().s.sil)le  tliat  m  time  went  on  tlie 
adoption  of  a  fixed  ep(H'li.  as  tiie  time  from  whicl> 
legal  memory  was  to  run,  sliould  not  be  attended 
by  grievous  ineonveniencc  and  liard.sliip.  Pos- 
Wission,  however  long,  enjoyment,  liowever  in- 
terrupt«Hl,  aflorded  no  protection  against  stale 
and  obsolete  claims,  or  tiie  ass«!rtion  of  long 
abandoned  rights.  And  as  parliament  failed  to 
intervene  to  amend  the  law,  the  iudges  set  their 
ingenuity  to  worli,  by  fictions  and  jiresumptions, 
to  atone  for  the  supineness  of  the  legislature. 
.  .  .  They  first  laid  down  tlic  somewhat  startling 
rule  that  from  tlic  usa^e  of  a  lifetime  tlie  pre- 
sumption arose  tliat  a  similar  usage  liad  existed 
from  a  remote  antiquity.  Next,  as  it  could  not 
l)ut  happen  that,  in  the  case  of  many  private 
rights,  especially  in  that  of  casements,  which 
had  a  more  recent  origin,  such  a  presumption 
was  impossible,  judicial  astuteness  to  support 
possession  and  enjoyment,  whicli  the  law  ought 
to  have  invested  with  tlie  cliaracter  of  riglits, 
had  recourse  to  the  questionable  theory  of  lost 
grants.  .Juries  were  first  told*  tliat  from  user, 
during  living  memory,  or  even  during  twenty 
years,  they  might  presume  a  lost  grant  or  deed ; 
next  they  were  recommended  to  make  such  jire- 
sumption;  and  lastly,  as  the  final  consummation 
of  judicial  legislation,  it  was  held  that  a  jury 
should  be  told,  not  only  that  they  miglit,  but 
also  tliat  they  were  bound  to  presume  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  lost  grant,  although  neither 
judge  nor  jury,  nor  any  one  else,  had  tlie  shadow 
of  a  belief  that  any  such  instrument  had  ever 
really  existed.  .  .  .  When  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
sumptions had  proceeded  far  towards  its  devel- 
opment, the  legislature  at  length  interfered,  and 
in  respect  of  real  property  and  of  certain  speci- 
fied easements,  fixed  certain  periods  of  possession 
or  enjoyment  as  establishing  presumptive 
rights." — C.  J.  Cockburn,  in  Bt'yant  v.  Foot, 
L.  It.  3  Q.  B.,  161;  a.  c.  (Thayer's  Cases  on 
Evidence,  94). 

A.  D.  mo  (circa). — The  King's  Peace  su- 
perior to  the  Peace  of  the  Subject. — "We  find 
in  tlic  so-called  laws  of  Henry  I,  that  wherever 
men  meet  for  drinking,  selling,  or  like  occasions, 
the  peace  of  God  and  of  the  lord  of  the  house  is 
to  be  declared  between  them.  The  amount  pay- 
able to  the  host  is  only  one  shilling,  the  king 
taking  twelve,  and  the  injured  party,  in  case  of 
insult,  six.  Thus  the  king  is  already  concerned, 
and  more  concerned  than  any  one  else ;  but  the 
private  right  of  the  householder  is  distinctly 
though  not  largely  acknowledged.  We  have  the 
same  feeling  well  marked  in  our  modern  law  by 
the  adage  that  every  man's  house  is  his  castle, 
and  the  rule  that  forcible  entry  may  not  be  made 
for  the  execution  of  ordinary  civil  process  against 
the  occupier :  though  for  contempt  of  Court  aris- 
ing in  a  civil  cause,  it  may,  as  not  long  ago  the 
Sheriff  of  Kent  had  to  learn  in  a  sufficiently  curi- 
ous form.  The  theoretical  stringency  of  our  law 
of  trespass  goes  back,  probably,  to  the  same 
origin.  And  in  a  quite  recent  American  text- 
book we  read,  on  the  authority  of  several  modern 
cases  in  various  States  of  the  Union,  tliat  '  a  man 
assaulted  in  his  dwelling  is  not  obliged  to  retreat, 
but  may  defend  his  possession  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity.'"—F.  Pollock,  TJie  King's  Peace  (Law  Quar- 
terly Review,  v.  1,  ]}p.  40-41). 

A.  D.  1 135.— Abeyance  of  the  Kin^^'s  Peace. 
— "The  King's  Peace  is  proclaimed  m  general 


terms  at  his  accession.  Rut.  thougli  gencrali/.ed 
in  its  application,  it  still  was  subject  to  a  strange 
and  inconvenient  limit  in  time.  Tlie  fiction  that 
the  king  is  everywhere  present,  though  not 
formulated,  was  tacitly  adopted ;  the  protection 
once  confined  to  his  household  was  extended  to 
tlie  whole  kingdom.  The  fiction  that  the  king 
never  dies  was  yet  to  come.  It  was  not  the 
peace  of  the  (Jrown,  an  authority  having  continu- 
ous and  perpetual  succession,  that  was  pro- 
claimed, but  the  i)eace  of  William  or  Henry. 
When  William  or  Henry  died,  all  authorities  de- 
rived from  him  were  determined  or  suspended; 
and  among  other  consecjuences,  liis  peace  died 
with  him.  AVhat  this  abeyance  of  tlie  King's 
Peace  practically  meant  is  best  told  in  the  words 
of  the  Chronicle,  which  says  upon  the  death  of 
Henry  I.  (anno  1135):  'Then  there  was  tribula- 
tion soon  in  the  land,  for  every  man  that  could 
forthwith  robbed  another.'  Order  was  taken  in 
this  matter  (as  our  English  fashion  is)  only  when 
the  inconvenience  became  flagrant  in  a  particular 
case.  At  the  time  of  Henry  ill.'s  deatli  his  sou 
Edward  was  in  Palestine.  It  was  intolerable 
tliat  tliere  should  be  no  way  of  enforcing  the 
King's  Peace  till  the  king  had  come  back  to  be 
crowned;  and  the  great  men  of  the  realm,  by  a 
wise  audacity,  took  upon  them  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation of  the  peace  in  the  new  king's  name  forth- 
with. This  good  precedent  being  once  made,  the 
doctrine  of  the  King's  Peace  being  in  suspense 
was  never  afterwards  heard  of." — F.  Pollock, 
The  King's  Peace  (Law  Quarierli/  Review,  v.  1,  pp. 
48-49). 

A.  D.  1 154-1 189.— Origin  of  Unanimity  of 
Jury. — "The  origin  of  the  rule  as  to  unanimity 
may,  I  think,  be  explained  as  follows:  In  the 
assise  as  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Henrj'  II.  it 
was  necessary  that  twelve  jurors  should  agree  iu 
order  to  determine  the  question  of  disseisin ;  but 
this  unanimity  was  not  then  secured  by  any  pro- 
cess which  tended  to  make  the  agreement  com- 
pulsory. The  mode  adopted  was  called,  indeed, 
an  afforcement  of  the  jury ;  but  this  term  did  not 
imply  that  any  violence  was  done  to  tlie  consci- 
entious opinions  of  the  minority.  It  merely 
meant  that  a  sufficient  number  were  to  be  added 
to  the  panel  until  twelve  were  at  last  found  to 
agree  in  the  same  conclusion ;  and  this  became 
the  verdict  of  the  assise.  .  .  .  Tlie  civil  law  re- 
quired two  witnesses  at  least,  and  in  some  cases 
a  greater  number,  to  establish  a  fact  in  dispute; 
as,  for  instance,  where  n  del/t  was  secured  by  a 
written  instrument,  five  witnesses  were  necessary 
to  prove  payment.  These  would  have  been 
called  by  our  ancestors  a  jurata  of  five.  At  the 
present  day,  with  us  no  will  is  valid  which  is  not 
attested  by  at  least  two  witnesses.  In  all  coun- 
tries the  policy  of  the  law  determines  what  it  will 
accept  as  the  minimum  of  proof.  Bearing  then 
in  mind  that  the  jury  system  was  in  its  inception 
nothing  but  the  testimony  of  witnesses  informing 
the  court  of  facts  supposed  to  lie  within  their 
own  knowledge,  we  see  at  once  that  to  require 
that  twelve  men  should  be  unanimous  was  simply 
to  fix  the  amount  of  evidence  whicli  the  law 
deemed  to  be  conclusive  of  a  matter  in  dispute. " — 
W.  Forsyth,  Hist,  of  Trial  by  Jury,  ch.  11,  sect.  1. 

A.  D.  1154-1189.— Reign  of  Law  initiated. 
— "The  reign  of  Henry  11.  initiates  the  rule  of 
law.  The  administrative  machinery,  whicli  had 
been  regulated  by  routine  under  Henry  I.,  i.s 
now  made  a  part  of  the  constitution,  enunciated 
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ill  liiWB,  nn«l  i)(rf<(tc(l  by  a  steady  scries  of  n> 
forms.  Tlic  iiiiiul  of  Henry  II.  was  tlint  of  a 
lawyer  and  man  of  business.  He;  set  to  work 
from  tlie  very  l)eginninjj  of  the  reign  to  place 
order  oii  a  permanent  basis,  and,  recurring  to  the 
men  and  measures  of  ids  grandfatlier,  to  com- 
plete an  organizatifm  whieli  should  make  a  return 
to  feudalism  impossible." — VV.  Stubbs,  Select 
C/iitrferi>  of  Kntj.  C'omt.  JIM.,  p.  21. 

A.  D.  1164-1176.— Trial  by  Assize.— "The 
first  mention  of  the  trial  by  assise  in  our  existing 
statutes  occurs  in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon, 
A.  D.  1164  [see  England:  A.  I).  1162-1170], 
where  it  was  provided  that  if  any  dispute  arose 
between  ii  layman  and  u  clerk  as  to  wliefher  a 
particular  tenement  was  the  property  of  the 
Church  or  belonged  to  a  lay  flef,  this  was  to  be 
determined  before  the  chief  justiciary  of  the 
kingdom,  by  the  verdict  of  twelve  lawful  men. 
,  .  .  This  was  followed  by  the  Statute  of  North- 
ampton, A.  D.  1176,  which  directs  the  justices,  in 
case  a  lord  should  refuse  to  give  to  the  heir  the 
seisin  of  his  deceased  ancestor,  '  to  cause  a  recog- 
nition to  be  made  by  means  of  twelve  lawful 
men  as  to  what  seisin  the  deceased  had  on  the 
day  of  his  death;'  and  also  orders  them  to  in- 
quire in  the  same  manner  in  cases  of  novel  disseis- 
in."—W.  Forsyth,  Trial  Ini  Jury,  rh.  6,  sect.  3. 

A.  D.  1 165  (circa). — Justice  bought  and  sold. 
— "The  king's  justice  was  one  great  source  of 
his  revenue,  ami  lie  sold  it  very  dear.  Observe 
that  this  buying  and  selling  was  not  in  itself  cor- 
ruption, though  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  corrup- 
tion did  not  get  mi.xed  up  with  it.  Suitors  paid 
heavily  not  to  have  causes  decided  in  their  favour 
in  the  king's  court,  but  to  have  them  heard  there 
at  all.  The  king's  justice  was  not  a  matter  of 
right,  but  of  exceptional  favour;  and  this  was 
especially  the  case  when  he  undertook,  as  he 
sometimes  did,  to  review  and  overrule  the  actual 
decisions  of  local  courts,  or  eveu  reverse,  on  bet- 
ter information,  his  own  previous  commands. 
And  not  only  was  tlie  king's  writ  sold,  but  it 
was  sold  at  arbitrary  and  varying  prices,  the  only 
explanation  of  whit  h  appears  to  be  that  in  every 
case  the  king's  officers  took  as  much  as  they 
could  get.  Now  we  are  in  a  position  to  under- 
stand that  famous  clause  of  the  Great  Charter: 
'  To  no  man  will  we  sell,  nor  to  none  deny  or  de- 
lay, right  or  justice.'  The  Great  Charter  comes 
about  half  a  century  after  the  time  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking ;  so  in  that  time,  you  see,  the 

treat  advance  had  been  made  of  regarding  the 
iug's  justice  as  a  matter  not  of  favour  but  of 
righ^.  And  besides  this  clause  there  is  another 
which  provides  for  the  regular  sending  of  the 
king's  judges  into  the  counties.  Tlius  we  may 
date  from  !>Iagna  Carta  the  regular  administra- 
tion of  a  uniform  system  of  law  throughout 
England.  What  is  more,  we  may  almost  say 
that  Magna  CarUi  gave  England  a  capital.  For 
the  king's  court  had  till  tlien  no  fixed  seat;  it 
would  be  now  at  Oxford,  now  at  Westminster, 
now  at  Winchester,  sometimes  at  places  which 
by  this  time  are  quite  obscure.  But  the  Charter 
provided  that  causes  between  subject  and  sub- 
ject which  had  to  be  tried  by  the  king's  judges 
should  be  tried  not  where  the  king's  court  hap- 
pened to  be,  but  in  some  certain  place;  and  so 
the  principal  seat  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
ultimately  the  political  capital  of  the  realm,  be- 
came esUibllshed  at  Westminster.  "-Sir  F.  Pol- 
lock, Essays  in  Jurisprudence  and  Ethics,  p.  209. 


A.  D.  1 166. — Assize  of  Clarendon.    See  Enu- 
I.AM):   A.  1).  1162-1170. 
A.    D.    1176. — Justices   in    Eyre. —  "It    has 

been  generally  suMposed  that  justices  in  Kyn; 
(Justitiarii  itineraiiles)  were  first  established  in 
1176,  by  Henry  II.,  for  we  find  it  recorded  that  in 
that  year,  in  a  great  counsel  held  at  Northamp- 
ton, the  king  divided  the  realm  into  six  parts, 
and  appointed  three;  traveling  juHtiees  to  go  each 
circuit,  so  that  the  nunilxT  was  eigliteen  in  all. 
.  .  .  But  although  the  formal  division  of  the 
kingdom  into  sf-jiarate  circuits  may  have  been 
first  made  by  Henry  II.,  yet  there  is  no  doubt 
that  single  justiciars  were  appointe<l  by  William 
I.,  a  few  years  after  the  (^oncpiest,  who  visited 
the  different  shires  to  administer  justice  in  the 
king's  name,  and  thus  represented  the  curia  regis 
as  distinct  from  the  hundred  and  county  courts." 
— W.  Forsyth,  Trinl  hi/  Jury,  pp.  81-82. 

A.  D.  1 189. — Legal  Memory. — Its  effect. — 
"No  doubt  usage  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years 
would  be  some  evidence  of  usage  700  years  ago, 
but  if  the  question  is  to  be  considered  as  an  ordi- 
nary question  of  fact,  I  certainly  for  one  would 
very  seldom  find  a  verdict  in  support  of  the 
right  as  in  fact  so  ancient.  I  can  hardly  believe, 
for  instance,  that  the  same  fees  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice which  were  till  recently  receiveil  by  the 
ofiicers  as  ancient  fees  attached  to  their  ancient 
ofiices  were  in  fact  received  700  years  a^o;  or 
that  the  city  of  London  took  before  the  time  of 
Richard  I.  the  same  payments  for  measuring 
corn  and  coals  and  oysters  that  they  do  now.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  city  of  Bristol  did  levy  dues 
in  the  Avon  before  the  time  of  legal  memory, 
and  that  the  mayor,  as  head  of  that  corporation, 
got  some  fees  at  that  time;  but  I  can  hardly 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  mayor  of  Bristol 
at  that  time  received  5s.  a  year  from  every  ship 
above  sixty  tons  burthen  which  entered  the 
Avon;  yet  the  claim  of  the  city  of  Bristol  to 
their  ancient  mayor's  dues,  of  which  this  is  one, 
was  estal)lislied  l)efore  Lonl  Tenterdeii,  in  1828. 
I  think  the  on'.y  way  in  which  verdicts  in  sup- 
port of  such  chr'ins,  and  there  are  many  sucli, 
could  have  projjcrly  been  found,  is  by  supi)osing 
that  the  jury  were  advised  that,  in  favor  of  the 
long  continued  user,  a  presumption  aro.se  that  it 
was  legal,  on  which  they  ouglit  to  find  that  the 
user  was  immemorial,  if  that  was  necessary  to 
legalize  it,  unless  the  contrary  was  proved;  that 
presumption  not  being  one  purely  of  fact,  and  to 
be  acted  on  only  when  the  jury  really  enter- 
tjuned  the  opinion  tliat  in  fact  the  legal  origin 
existe(i.  This  was  sUvted  by  Parke  B.,  on  the 
first  trial  of  Jenkins  v.  Harvey,  1  C.  31.  &  U. 
894,  as  being  his  practice,  and  what  he  con- 
sidered tlie  correct  mode  of  leaving  the  question 
to  the  jury;  and  that  was  the  view  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  judges  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber  in  Shephard  v.  Payne,  16  C.  B.  {N.  8.) 
132;  33  L.  J.  (C.  P.)  158.  This  is  by  no  means  a 
modern  doctrine ;  it  is  as  ancient  as  the  time  of 
Littleton,  who,  in  his  Tenures,  §  170,  says  that 
all  are  agreed  that  usage  since  tlie  time  of  liich- 
ard  I.  is  a  title;  some,  he  says,  have  thought  it 
the  onljf  title  of  prescription,  but  that  others 
have  said  '  that  there  is  also  another  title  of  pre- 
scription that  was  at  the  common  law  before  an^ 
statute  of  limitation  of  writs,  -fee,  and  that  it 
was  where  a  custom  or  usage  or  other  thing  hath 
been  used  for  time  whereof  mind  of  man  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary.    And  they  have  said  that 
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this  is  proved  by  the  pleiuling  wliorc  a  man  will 
I)l<'iiil  Ik  title  ()f  j)r(S(Ti|)ti()ii  of  custoiii.  Ho 
Hlmll  siiy  that  hucIi  u  riigtom  luitli  been  ummI 
'roni  time  whereof  the  memory  of  men  runneth 
>  Oi,  l<)  tl'"  contrary,  tliat  in  aH  nmeli  uh  to  say^ 
•itCi.  oucii  a  matter  Ih  jjleaded,  that  no  man  then 
allvo  hatli  heard  any  proof  of  the  contrary,  nor 
hatii  1'.  lino'.iiedgc  to  the  contrary;  and  inso- 
mucli  ti.'it  such  title  of  prescription  was  at  the 
common  la\»',  and  not  put  out  by  any  statute, 
erp),  it  abideth  as  it  was  at  the  common  law ; 
and  tiie  rather  that  tlie  said  limitation  of  a  writ 
of  right  is  of  HO  lonjf  time  past.  '  Ideo  (juaere 
de  lioc'  It  is  practically  the  .same  thing  wiiether 
we  say  that  usage  asfar  back  as  proof  extends 
is  ii  title,  though  it  does  not  go  so  far  back  as 
tiie  year  1189;  or  that  such  usage  is  to  be  taken 
in  tlie  ab.sence  of  proof  to  tlie  contrary  to  estab- 
lish  that  the  usage  iM'gan  before  tliat  year;  and 
certainly  the  lapse  of  400  years  since  liitlieton 
wrote  has  added  force  to  the  remark,  '  the  rather 
that  the  linutation  of  a  writ  of  riglit  is  of  so  long 
time  past. '  But  either  way,  proof  that  the  origin 
of  the  usage  was  since  tliat  date,  puts  an  end  to 
the  title  by  prescription;  and  tlie (juestion  comes 
round  to  be  whether  the  amount  of  the  fee,  viz. 
V<h.,  is  by  it.self  sufticient  proof  that  it  must 
have  originated  since." — J.  Blackburn,  in  Bry- 
ant r.  I^'mt,  L  Ii.  2,Q.  B.,  161;  *.  c.  (Thityer'a 
Canes  on  Kridfucf,  p.  88). 

A.  D.  1194.— Enelish  Law  Repositories. — 
"  Tlie  extant  Englisli  judicial  records  do  not  be- 
gin until  1194  (Mich.  6  Rich.  I.).  Wc  have  a 
series  of  such  records  from  1384  (6  Rich.  II.). 
The  tirst  law  treatise  by  Qlanvill  was  not  writ- 
ten before  1187.  The  law  reports  begin  in  1293. 
The  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  England  prior  to 
the  twelfth  century  is  in  many  points  obscure 
and  uncertain.  From  that  time,  however,  the 
growtli  and  development  of  these  laws  can  be 
traced  in  tlie  |)arliamentary  and  official  records, 
treatises,  and  law  reports." — John  F.  Dillon,  2'he 
1m  wh  a  ml  Jurinpnulence  of  England  and  Amcricu, 
pp.  28-29. 

A.  D.  1 199. — Earliest  instance  of  Action  for 
Trespass. —  "A  case  of  the  year  1199  (3  Rot. 
Cur.  Reg.  34)  seems  to  be  the  earliest  reported 
instance  of  an  action  of  trespass  in  the  royal 
courts.  Only  a  few  cases  arc  recorded  during 
the  next  fifty  years.  But  about  1250  the  action 
came  suddenly  into  great  popularity.  In  the 
*  Abbreviaiio  Placitorum,' twenty-five  cases  are 
given  of  t.Ve  single  year  1352-1253.  Wc  may  in- 
fer that  the  »vrit,  which  had  before  been  granted 
as  a  special  favor,  became  at  that  time  a  Avrit  of 
course.  In  Britton  (f.  49),  pleaders  are  advised 
to  sue  in  trespass  rather  than  by  appeal,  in  order 
to  avoid  '  la  perilouse  aventure  de  batayles. ' 
Trespass  in  the  popular  courts  of  the  hundred 
and  county  was  doubtless  of  far  greater  antiquity 
than  the  same  action  in  the  Curia  Regis.  Several 
cases  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  are  collected  in 
Bigelow,  Placita  Anglo-Normannica,  89,  98,  102, 
127."  — J.  B.  Ames,  T/ie  Dimisin  of  Chattels 
{Harvard  Imw  Review,  v.  3,  p.  29,  note). 

A.  D.  i2o8. — Evidence:  Attesting  Wit- 
nesses.— "  From  tlie  beginning  of  our  records, 
we  find  cases,  in  a  dispute  over  the  genuineness  of 
a  deed,  where  the  jury  are  combined  with  the 
witnesses  to  the  deed.  This  goes  back  to  the 
Franks;  and  their  custom  of  requiring  the  wit- 
ness to  a  document  to  defend  it  by  battle  also 
crossed  the  channel,  and  is  found  in  Glanville 


(lib.  X.,  c.  18).  ...  In  these  cases  the  jury  and 
the  witnesses  named  in  the  deed  were  summoned 
together,  and  all  went  out  and  conferred  pri- 
vately as  if  composing  one  body;  the  witnesses 
did  not  regularly  testify  in  open  court.  Cases  of 
tills  kind  are  found  very  early,  e:  g.  in  1208-1209 
(PI.  Ab.  03,  col.  1,  Berk.).  ...  In  the  earlier 
cases  these  witnesses  appear,  sometimes,  to  have 
been  conceived  of  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
jury;  it  was  a  combination  of  business-witnesses 
an(f  community-witnesses  who  tried  the  case, — 
tlie  former  supplying  to  the  others  tlieir  more 
exact  information,  ju.st  as  tlie  liundreders,  or 
tliose  from  another  county,  did  in  the  cases  be- 
fore noticed.  But  in  time  the  jury  and  the  wit- 
nesses came  to  be  sharply  discriminated.  Two 
or  three  cases  in  tlie  reign  of  Edward  III.  show 
this.  In  1337,  1338  and  1349,  we  are  told  that 
they  are  charged  dilTerently;  the  charge  to  the 
jury  is  to  tell  the  truth  (a  lour  ascieni)  to  tlie  best 
of  their  knowledge,  wliile  that  to  the  witnesses 
is  to  tell  the  truth  and  loyally  inform  the  inquest, 
without  saying  anything  about  their  knowledge 
(sans  lour  sclent);  'for  the  witnesses,'  says 
Thorpe,  C.  J.,  in  1349,  'should  say  nothing  but 
what  they  know  as  certain,  i.  e. ,  what  they  see 
and  hear.'^  ...  By  the  Statute  of  York  (13  Edw. 
II.  c.  2),  in  1318,  it  was  provided  that  while  pro- 
cess should  still  issue  to  the  witnesses  as  before, 
yet  the  taking  of  the  inquest  should  not  be  de- 
layed by  their  ab.sence.  In  tliis  shape  the  matter 
ran  on  for  a  century  or  two.  By  1473  (Y.  B.  12 
Edw.  IV.  4,  9),  we  find  a  change.  It  is  said, 
with  the  a.ssentof  all  the  judges,  that  process  for 
the  witnesses  will  not  issue  unless  asked  for.  As 
late,  certainly,  as  1489  (Y.  B.  5  II.  VII.  8),  we 
find  witnesses  to  deeds  still  summoned  witii  the 
jury.  I  know  of  no  later  case.  In  1549-1550 
Brooke,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Bench,  argues  as  if  this  practice  was  still  known: 
'  When  the  witnesses  .  .  .  are  joined  to  the  in- 
quest,' etc. ;  and  I  do  not  observe  anything  in  his 
Abridgment,  published  in  1508,  ten  years  after 
his  death,  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  a  recognized 
part  of  the  law  during  all  his  time.  It  may, 
however,  well  have  been  long  obsolescent.  Coke 
(Inst.  6  b.)  says  of  it,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  '  and  such  process  against  witnesses  ia 
vanished ;'  but  when  or  how  he  does  not  say.  We 
may  reasonably  surmise,  if  it  did  not  become  in- 
frequent as  the  practice  grew,  in  tlie  fifteenth 
century,  of  calling  witnesses  to  testify  to  the 
jury  in  open  court,  that,  at  any  rate,  it  must 
have  soon  disappeared  when  that  practice  came 
to  be  attxinded  with  the  right,  recognized,  if  not 
first  granted,  in  the  statute  of  1562-1563  (5  Eliz. 
c.  9,  s.  6),  to  have  legal  process  against  all  sorts 
of  witnesses." — James  B.  Thayer,  in  Ilarvai'd 
Ijiw  Itev.,  V.  5,  pp.  303-5,  also  in  Sel.  Vas.  Ev. 
pp.  771-773. — "After  the  period  readied  in  the 
passage  above  quoted,  the  old  strictness  as  to 
the  summoning  of  attesting  witnesses  still  con- 
tinued under  the  new  system.  As  the  history  of 
the  matter  was  forgotten,  new  reasons  were  in- 
vented, and  the  rule  was  extended  to  all  sorts  of 
writings."  — J.  B.  Thayer,  Select  Cases  on  Evi- 
dence, p.  773. 

A.  D.  1215  (ante).  —  Courts  following  the 
King. — "Another  point  which  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten  in  relation  to  the  King's  Court  is  its 
migratory  character.  The  early  kings  of  Eng- 
land were  the  greatest  landowners  in  the  coun- 
try, and  besides  their  landed  estates  they  had 
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rights  over  neiirly  every  Importiiiit  town  In  Eng- 
lantl,  whi(;li  could  be  exorcised  only  on  tlie  spot. 
Ti'ey  were  continually  tmvelHng  about  from 
pia(!e  to  place,  either  to  consume  in  kind  part  of 
their  revenues,  or  to  hunt  or  to  fight.  Wherever 
they  went  the  great  oHlcers  of  their  court,  and  in 
p.irticular  the  chancellor  with  his  clerks,  and  the 
various  justices  had  to  follow  them.  The  |)leas. 
BO  the  phrase  went,  '  foUowed  the  person  of  the 
king,' and  the  machinery  of  justice  went  with 
them." — Sir  J.  F.  Stephen.  lh»t.  of  the  Urinunnl 
LtiiD  of  Eiifjlitiid,  V.  1.  p.  87. 

A.  D.  1215.— Magna  Charta.— "  With  re- 
gard to  the  administration  of  justice,  besichis 
prohibiting  all  denials  or  delays  of  it,  it  fixed  the 
<;ourt  of  ('ommou  Pleas  at  Westminster,  that  the 
suitors  might  no  longer  be  haras.sed  with  follow- 
ing the  King's  person  in  all  his  progresses;  and 
at  the  same  time  brought  tht;  trial  of  issues  home 
to  tlie  very  doors  of  the  freeholders  by  directing 
«s.sizes  to  be  taken  in  the  proper  counties,  and 
establishing  annual  circuits.  It  also  corrected 
some  abuses  then  incident  to  the  trials  by  wager 
of  law  and  of  battle;  directing  the  regvdar  award 
Ing  of  inquest  for  life  or  member;  jirohibited  the 
King's  inferior  ministers  from  holding  pleas  of 
the  crown,  or  trying  any  criminal  cliarge,  where- 
by many  forfeitures  might  otherwise  have  un- 
justly accrued  to  the  exchecjuer:  and  regulated 
the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  inferior  tribu- 
nals of  justice,  the  county  court,  sherilf's  tourn, 
and  court  leet.  .  .  .  And,  lastly  (which  alone 
would  have  merited  the  title  that  it  bears,  of  the 
great  charter,)  it  protected  every  individual  of 
the  nation  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  life,  his 
liberty  and  his  property,  unless  declared  to  be 
forfeited  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law 
of  the  land." — Owen  FlintolT,  Liiwh  of  Eng.,  p. 
184.— See,  also.  England:  A.  D.  1215. 

A.  D.  1216. — Distinction  between  Common 
and  Statute  Law  now  begins. — "The  Chan- 
cellors, during  this  reign  [John  1199-1216],  did 
nothing  to  be  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  pos- 
terity, and  Avere  not  unworthy  of  the  master 
whom  they  served.  The  guardians  of  law  were 
the  feudal  barons,  assisted  by  some  enlightened 
churchmen,  and  by  their  efforts  the  doctrine  of 
resistance  to  lawless  tyranny  was  fully  established 
in  England,  and  the  rights  of  all  classes  of  the 
people  were  defined  and  consolidated.  We  here 
reach  a  remarkable  era  in  our  constitutional  his- 
tory. National  councils  had  met  from  the  most 
remote  times ;  but  to  the  end  of  this  reign  their 
acts  not  being  preserved  are  supposed  to  form  a 

Eart  of  the  lex  non  scripta,  or  common  law.  Now 
egins  the  distinction  between  common  and  stat- 
ute law,  and  henceforth  we  can  distinctly  trace 
the  changes  which  our  juridical  system  has 
undergone.  These  changes  were  generally  in- 
troduced by  the  Chancellor  for  the  time  being." 
— Tord  Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Cliancellors,  v.  1, 
p.  115. 

A.  p.  1216-1272.— Henry  de  Bracton.— "  It 
is  curious  that,  in  the  most  disturbed  period  of 
this  turbulent  reign,  when  ignorance  seemed  to 
be  thickening  and  the  human  intellect  to  decline, 
there  was  written  and  given  to  the  world  the  best 
treatise  ujion  law  of  which  England  could  boast, 
till  the  publication  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries, 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  would 
have  been  very  gratifying  to  me  if  this  work 
could  have  been  ascribed  with  certainty  to  any 
of  the  Chancellors  whose  lives  have  been  noticed. 


The  author,  usually  styletl  Henry  do  Bracton, 
has  gone  l)y  tli(!  name  of  llryclon.  Ilritton,  Hriton. 
Hreton.  and  IJrets;  and  some  have  doubted 
whether  all  thest!  names  are  not  imaginary.  From 
the  elegance  of  his  style,  and  the  familiar  knowl- 
edge he  displays  of  the  Uoman  law,  I  cannot 
df)ul)t  that  lie  wiw  an  ecclesiastic  who  had  ad 
dieted  himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence;  and 
as  he  was  likely  to  gain  advancement  from  his 
extviiordinary  proficiency,  he  may  have  been  one 
of  tliose  whdm  I  have  commemorated,  although 
I  nnist  confess  that  he  rather  sneaks  the  lan- 
guage likely  to  come  from  a  disai)pointed  prac- 
titioner rather  than  of  aClianeellor  who  had  been 
liimself  in  tlie  habit  of  making  .Judges.  For 
comprehensiveness,  for  lucid  arrangement,  for 
logical  precision,  this  autliorwas  unrivalleil  dur- 
ing many  ages.  Littleton's  work  on  Tenures, 
wiiich  illustrated  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  ap- 
luoacihes  Bracton;  but  how  l)arbarous  are.  m 
comparison,  the  commentaries  of  Lord  Coke,  and 
th(!  law  treatises  of  Hale  and  of  Hawkins  !" — 
Lord  Campbell.  Licen  of  the  Chdiicdlom,  v.  1,  p. 
I'M. — For  opposite  view  see  9  Aimrimn  Bar 
Axx'n  liijK,  p.  19li. 

A.  D.  1217.— Dower.— "The  additional  pro- 
vision made  m  the  edition  of  1217  to  the  provis- 
ions of  tlie  earlier  issues  of  the  Cliarter  in  respect 
of  widow's  rights  fixed  the  law  of  dower  on  the 
basis  on  whieli  it  still  rests.  The  general  rule  of 
law  still  is  that  the  widow  is  entitled  for  her  life 
to  a  third  part  of  the  lands  of  whieli  her  husband 
was  seized  for  an  estate  of  inhcritiince  at  any  time 
during  the  marriage.  At  tlie  present  tlay  there 
are  means  provided  whieli  are  almost  universally 
adopted,  of  barring  or  defeating  the  widow  s 
claim.  The  general  rule  of  law,  however,  re- 
mains the  same.  Tlie  history  of  tlie  law  of  dower 
deserves  a  shoit  notice,  which  may  conveniently 
find  a  place  here.  It  seems  to  be  in  outline  as 
follows.  Tacitus  noticed  the  contrast  of  Teu- 
tonic custom  and  Uoman  law,  in  that  it  was  not 
the  wife  wiio  conferred  a  dowry  on  the  husband, 
but  the  husband  on  the  wife.  By  early  Teutonic 
custom,  liesides  the  bride-price,  or  price  paid  by 
the  intending  husband  to  the  family  of  the  bride, 
it  seems  to  have  been  usual  for  the  husband  to 
make  gifts  of  lands  or  cliattels  to  the  bride  her 
self.  These  apjiear  to  have  taken  two  forms.  In 
some  cases  the  husband  orhis  father  executed  be- 
fore marriage  an  instrument  called  'libelluni 
dotis,'  specifying  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
property  to  be  given  to  the  wife.  .  .  .  Another 
and  apparently  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  a  com- 
moner form  of  dower  is  the  '  morning  gift. '  This 
was  the  gift  which  on  the  morning  following  the 
wedding  the  husband  gave  to  the  wife,  and  might 
consist  either  of  land  or  chattels.  ...  By  the 
law  as  stated  by  Glanvil  the  man  was  bound  to 
endow  the  woman  '  tempore  dcsponsationis  ad 
ostium  ecclesiae. '  The  dower  miglit  be  specified 
or  not.  If  not  specified  it  was  the  third  part  of 
tlie  freehold  which  the  husband  possessed  at  the 
time  of  betrothal.  If  more  than  a  third  part  was 
named,  tlie  dower  was  after  the  husband's  death 
cut  down  to  a  third.  A  gift  of  less  would  how- 
ever be  a  satisfaction  of  dower.  It  was  some- 
times permitted  to  increase  tlie  dower  when  the 
freehold  available  at  the  time  of  betrothal  was 
small,  by  giving  the  wife  a  third  part  or  less  of 
subsequent  acquisitions.  This  however  must 
have  been  expressly  granted  at  the  time  of  be- 
trothal.    A  woman  could  never  claim  more  than 
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Iiiul  l)o»n  Krantfd  'ml  imtium  crcleHlnr. '  DowtT 
too  iiii^ht  Ix'  Kritntcd  to  u  woiimri  out  of  cliuttclH 
ItrrHoiiiil.  and  in  this  cuhc  hIic  would  Xw  iiititiird 
t<i  a  third  part.  In  iiniccHsof  time  liowcvi-r,  tliiH 
■pccicH  of  dowiT  ftascil  Id  h(!  rcpirdc*!  iih  U')?al, 
Hiid  waM  <xprt'Hsly  denied  to  l)e  law  in  the  time; 
of  llenry  IV.  A  trace  of  it  still  remainn  in  the 
expn-HHion  in  the  marriage  Hcrvico,  '  with  all  my 
worldly  ^(MxU  I  thee  endow.'" — Kenelm  h. 
Di^liV,  I/ixt.  of  the  Late  of  li&d  I'rojirrli/,  itp. 
VM\-Vi^  {Ath  ed.). 

A.  D.  1258.— Proviiions  of  Oxford ;  no 
Writ!  except  deCursu.— "The  writ  had  oriijl- 
nally  no  eonneetion  whatever  with  tin;  relief 
goUKht,  it  had  been  a  general  direction  to  <lo 
right  to  the  plaintiff,  or  as  the  eiue  ndght  he, 
but,  long  Itefore  the  time  now  n'ferred  to,  thlH 
had  been  changed.  ...  It  appears  that  even 
after  the  writ  obtained  by  the  plaintilT  had  conio 
to  bo  conn  1  led  with  the  remedy  sought  for, 
...  a  writ  0  suit  each  case  was  framed  and 
issued,  but  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  (1258)  ex- 
pressly forbade  the  Chan(;ellor  to  frame  new 
writs  without  the  consent  of  the  King  and  Ids 
Council.  It  followed  that  there  were  certain 
writs,  each  applicable  to  u  particular  state  of  cir- 
cumstances and  leading  to  a  particular  judg- 
ment, which  could  be  purchased  by  an  intending 
plaintiff.  These  writs  were  described  as  writs 
'deeursu,'  and  additions  to  their  number  were 
made  from  tiim;  to  time  by  direction  of  the  King, 
of  his  Council  or  of  Parliament."— D.  M.  Kerly, 
J  lint,  of  K</uitt/,  p.  9. 

A.  D.  1258.— Sale  of  Judicial  Offices.— "The 
Norman  Kings,  who  were  ingenious  adepts  in 
realizing  proHt  in  every  opportunity,  commenced 
the  sale  of  Judicial  Otllces.  The  Plantjigenets 
followed  their  example.  In  Mudox,  chap.  II., 
and  in  the  ('ottoin  Poslhuma,  may  be  found  in- 
numerable instances  of  the  purchase  of  the 
Chancellorship,  and  accurate  details  of  the 
amount  of  the  consideration  monies.  .  .  .  What 
was  bought  must,  of  course,  be  sold,  and  justice 
became  henceforth  a  marketable  commodity. 
.  .  .  The  Courts  of  Law  became  a  huckster's 
shop;  every  sort  of  produce,  in  the  absence  of 
money,  was  bartered  for  'justice.'" — J.  Parke, 
Jlint.  of  Kiif/.  ClKtnccry.  p.  23. 

A.  D.  1265.— Disappearance  of  the  Office  of 
Chief  Tusticiary. —  "Towards  the  end  of  liiis 
reign  [Henry  III.]  thcottice  of  Chief  Justiciary, 
which  had  often  been  found  so  dangerous  to  the 
(.'rown,  fell  into  disuse.  Hugh  le  Despcnser,  in 
the  49th  of  Henry  III.,  was  the  last  who  bore 
the  title.  The  hearing  of  common  actions  being 
fixed  at  Westminster  by  Magna  Charta,  the 
Aula  licgia  was  gradually  subdivided  and  cer- 
\x\\n  Judges  were  assigned  to  hear  criminal  cases 
before  the  King  himself,  wheresoever  he  might 
be,  in  England.  These  formed  the  Court  of 
Kind's  Bench.  They  were  called  '  Justitiarii  ad 
placita  coram  Roge,'  and  the  one  who  was  to 
preside  '  Capitalis  Justiciarius. '  He  was  inferior 
in  mnk  to  the  Chancellor,  and  had  a  salary  of 
only  one  hundred  marks  a  year,  while  the  Chan- 
cellor had  generally  500.  Henceforth  the  Chan- 
cellor, in  nink,  power,  and  emolument,  was  the 
first  magistrate  under  the  Crown,  and  looked  up 
to  as  the  great  head  of  the  profcssioD  of  the 
law." — Lord  Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Chancellors, 
V.  1,  pp.  139-140. 

A.  D.  1275.— Statute  °^  Westminster  the 
First ;  Improvement  of  the  Law. — "He  [Rob- 


ert Bumelj  presided  at  the  Parliament  whidi  nw't 
in  May,  1275,  and  passed  the  'Stntuteof  West- 
ndnster  the;  First,'  deserving  the  name  of  a  ViAc 
rather  than  an  Act  of  Parliament.  From  this 
chielly,  Ivlward  I.  has  obtained  the  name  of '  tlie 
Knglish  Justit.ian'  —  absurdly  enough,  as  thv 
Roman  Kmperor  merely  caused  a  compilation  to 
be  made  of  existing  laws, —  whereas  the  objt'ct 
now  was  to  correct  abuses,  to  supply  defects,  and 
to  renuMlel  the  adndnistration  of  Justice.  Ed- 
ward deserves  infinite  pnUsii  for  the  sanction  ho 
gave  to  the  unileruiking;  and  from  the  observa- 
tions he  had  made  in  France,  Hicily,  and  the  East, 
he  may,  like  Napoleon,  have;  been  personally  use- 
ful in  the  consultations  for  the  formation  of  the 
new  Code, —  but  the  execution  of  the  plan  must 
have  be<'n  left  to  others  professionally  skilled  in 
jurisprudence,  and  the  chief  merit  of  it  may 
safely  beiuscribed  to  Lord  Chancellor  Rurnel,  who 
brought  it  forward  in  Parliam<'nt.  The  statute 
is  methodically  divided  into  fifty-one  chapters. 
.  .  .  It  provides  for  freedom  of  iH)pulttrelectirmH, 
then  a  matter  of  much  moment,  as  sheriffs,  coro- 
ners, and  constjrvators  of  the  peace  were  still 
chosen  by  the  free  holders  in  the  county  court, 
ond  attempts  had  been  made  unduly  to  iidluence 
the  elections  of  knights  of  the  shire,  almost  from 
the  time  when  the  order  was  instituted.  ...  It 
amends  the  criminal  law,  putting  the  crime  of 
rape  on  the  footing  to  which  it  has  been  lately 
restored,  as  a  most  grievous  but  not  a  capital 
offence.  It  embraces  the  subject  of  '  Procedure  ' 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  matters,  introducing 
many  regulations  with  a  view  to  render  it 
cheaper,  more  simple,  and  more  expeditious. 
...  As  kmg  as  Burnel  continued  in  ofiice  the 
hnprovement  of  the  law  rapidly  advanced,  — 
there  having  been  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
King's  reign  the  'Statute  of  Gloucester;'  in  the 
seventli  year  of  the  King's  reign  the  '  Statute  of 
Mortmain; '  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  King's 
reign  the  'Statute  of  Westminster  the  Secoml,' 
the  '  Statute  of  Winchester,'  and  the  '  Statute  of 
Circumspecto  agatis;'  and  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  the  King's  reign  the  '  Statute  of  Quo  War- 
ranto,' and  the  'Statute  of  Quia  Emptores.' 
With  the  exception  of  tlie  establishment  of  es- 
tates tail,  which  proved  such  an  obstacle  to  the 
alienation  of  land  till  defeated  by  the  fiction  of 
Fines  and  Common  liecoveries, —  these  laws  were 
in  a  spirit  of  eidightened  legislation,  and  admira- 
bly accommodated  the  law  to  the  changed  cir- 
cumstances of  the  social  system, —  which  ought 
to  be  the  object  of  every  wise  legislation. " — Lord 
Campbell,  TAves  of  tJie  Chancdlom,  v.  1,  pp.  143- 
146.— See,  also,  England:  A.  D.  1275-1295,  and 
1279. 

A.  D.  1278.— Foundation  of  Costs  at  Com- 
mon Law.  —  ' '  The  Statute  of  Gloucester,  6 
Edw.  I  c.  i.,  is  the  foundation  of  the  common 
law  jurisdiction  as  to  costs,  and  by  that  statute 
it  was  enacted  that  in  any  action  where  the  plain- 
tiff recovered  damages,  he  should  also  recover 
costs.  ...  By  the  Judicature  Act,  1875,  O.  L. 
v.,  the  Legislature  gave  a  direct  authority  to  all 
the  judges  of  the  Courts  constituted  under  the 
Judicature  Act,  and  vested  in  them  a  discretion 
which  was  to  guide  and  determine  them,  acconl- 
ing  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  in  the  dis- 
position of  costs. " — Sydney  Hastings,  Treatise  on 
Torts,  p.  379. 

A.  D.  1285.— Statute  of  Westminster  II.  ; 
Writs  in  Consimili  Casu.— "The  inadequacy 
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of  tlio  rominon  form  writs  f<>  meet  every  case 
wiw.  to  wmic  cxtnit,  reincdii'd  by  tliu  i;4tli  ('Imp- 
ter  of  the  Htiitiiti-  of  WfstiniiiHtcr  II..  wliicli, 
after  providing  for  one  or  two  purticnlur  ciiwh  to 
meet  widiii  no  writ  exlHted,  provides  furtlier  timt 
'  wliensoever  from  lieneefortli  it  Hindi  fortune  in 
CImneery  tlmt  in  one  eiiso  ii  writ  is  founii,  and, 
in  lil^e  eiiHe  fulling  under  liki;  law  Ih  found  none, 
tiie  elerks  of  the  Clianeery  Hindi  agree  in  malting 
a  writ  or  Hinill  adjourn  the  I'laintitTn  until  tin- 
ne.xt  Parliamt'tit,  and  iIk;  ciiHea  nhall  be  written 
in  which  theyeunnot  agree,  and  lie  referred  until 
the  next  Parliament;  and,  by  consent  of  the 
men  leariUMl  in  the  Law  a  writ  Hhall  Im!  made, 
that  it  may  not  happen,  that  the  King's  Court 
should  fail  in  ndnistering  Justice  unto  Complain- 
ants.'.  .  .  The  words  of  the  statute  give  no 
jtower  to  make  a  cfimpletely  new  departure; 
writs  are  to  bo  framed  to  tit  cases  similar  to,  Lut 
not  identical  with,  cases  falling  within  existing 
writs,  and  the  examples  given  in  the  statute  it- 
self are  cases  of  extension  of  remedies  against  a 
successor  in  title  of  the  raiser  of  a  nuisance,  and 
for  tlie  successor  in  title  of  a  person  who  had 
been  disseised  of  his  common.  .Moreover  the 
form  of  the  writ  was  debated  upon  before,  and 
its  sutHclency  deternUned  by  the  judges,  not  by 
its  framers,  and  tliey  were,  as  Knglish  juilges 
liave  always  been,  devoted  adherents  to  preee- 
(lent.  In  the  course  of  centuries,  by  taking  cer- 
tain writs  as  starting  points,  and  accumulating 
successive  variations  upon  them,  the  judges 
added  great  areas  to  our  common  law,  an(f  nniny 
of  its  most  famous  branches,  assumpsit,  and  tro- 
ver and  conversion  for  Instance,  were  developed 
In  this  way,  but  the  expansion  of  the  ('ommon 
Law  was  the  work  of  the  l.'ith  and  subsecjuent 
centuries,  wlieii,  under  the  stress  of  eager  rivalry 
with  the  growing  eciuitable  jurisdiction  of  the 
Chancery,  the  judges  strove,  not  only  by  admit- 
ting and  developing  actions  upon  the  case,  but 
also  by  the  use  of  fictitious  actions,  following 
the  example  of  the  Roman  Praetor,  to  Kup|>ly 
the  (letlclencles  of  their  system." — D.  M.  Kerly, 
IIM.  of  Eqiiitii,  pp.  10-11. 

A.  b.  1285.— Writ  of  Elegit.— The  Writ  of 
Elegit  "is  a  judicial  writ  given  by  the  statute 
AVestm.  2, 18  Edw.  L,  c.  18,  either  upon  a  judg- 
ment for  a  debt,  or  damages ;  or  upon  the  forfeit- 
ure of  a  recoginzance  taken  in  the  king's  court. 
By  the  common  law  a  num  could  only  have 
satisfaction  of  gootls,  chattels,  and  the  present 
protltsof  lands,  by  the  .  .  .  wrltsof  fieri  facias,' 
or  '  levari  facias ;  but  not  the  possession  of  the 
lands  themselves;  which  was  a  natural  con- 
secjucnce  of  the  feudal  principles,  which  pro- 
hibited the  alienation,  and  of  course  the  encum- 
bering of  the  tief  wltli  the  debts  of  the  owner. 
.  .  .  The  statute  therefore  granted  this  writ 
(called  an  '  elegit, '  because  it  is  in  the  choice  or 
the  election  of  the  plaintiff  whether  he  will  sue 
out  this  writ  or  one  of  the  former),  by  wliich  the 
defendant's  goods  and  chattels  are  not  sold,  but 
only  appraised;  and  all  of  them  (except  oxen 
and  beasts  of  the  plough)  are  delivered  to  the 
plaintUr,  at  such  reasonable  appralsemeni,  and 
price,  in  part  of  satisfaction  of  Ins  debt.  If  the 
goods  are  not  sufHclent,  then  the  moiety  or  one- 
half  of  his  freehold  lands,  which  he  had  at  the 
time  of  the  judgment  given,  wliether  held  in  u... 
own  name,  or  by  any  other  in  trust  for  him,  are 
also  to  be  delivered  to  the  plaintifT ;  to  hold,  till 
out  of  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  the  debt  be 


IcvIckI,  or  till  the  defendant's  interest  be  expired; 
as  till  tluMh'ath  of  the  defendant,  if  he  be  tenant 
for  life  or  In  tall." — Wm.  HIackstone,  Coiinnen- 
tiiriiK,  hk.  ;J,  ch.  27. 

A.  D.  laoo.— Progress  of  the  Common  Law 
Right  of  Alienation.  —  "The  Htatule  of  C^uia 
iMuplorcH,  18  Ildw.  1.,  finally  and  permanently 
established  the  free  rijuht  of  alienation  by  the 
sub  vassal,  wiliiout  the 'ord's  consent;  .  .  .  and 
it  declared,  that  the  graiitee  sinmhl  not  hold  the 
land  of  his  Immediate  feolTor,  but  of  the  chief 
lord  of  the  fee.  of  whom  the  grantor  himself 
held  it.  .  .  .  The  power  of  Involuntary  aliena- 
tion, by  rendering  X\w  land  answeralile  by 
attadmient  for  del)t,  was  created  by  the  statute 
of  Westm.  2,  VA  Edw.  I.  e.  18,  which  granted 
the  elegit;  and  by  the  statutes  merchant  or 
staple,  of  1!1  Edw.  I.,  and  27  Edw.  III.,  which 
gave  the  extent.  These  provisions  were  called  for 
bvthe  gniwlng  commercial  H|)irit  of  tlie  nation. 
To  those  we  may  add  the  stjitute  of  1  Edw.  III., 
taking  away  tlie  forfeiture  or  alienation  by  tlie 
king's  tenants  In  caplte.  and  sulistltutlng  a  rea- 
sonable fine  in  its  placi  ;  .  .  .  and  this  gives  im 
a  condensed  view  of  the  progress  of  the  common 
law  right  of  alienation  from  a  state  of  servitude 
to  freedom."  —  J.  Kent,  C'oininentane»,  p(.  0, 
Itrf.  07. 

A.  D.  1292.— Fleta.— "Fleta.  so  called  from 
its  composition  In  tlie  Fleet  prison  by  one  of  the 
justices  Imprlsoiied  by  Edward  I.,  Is  believed  to 
have  been  written  about  the  year  1292,  and  is 
nothing  but  an  abbreviation  of  Bracton,  and  the 
work  called  '  Brltton,'  wliicli  was  composed  be- 
tween the  years  12i)()  and  i;j()(),  is  of  the  same 
cliaracter,  except  that  it  is  written  in  tlie  ver- 
nacular language,  Frencli,  wlille  GranvM.  Brac- 
ton and  Fleta  are  written  in  Latin."  —  Thomas 
.1.  Semmes.  U  Aincriatii,  Jiur  AnnMiation  Ji(p.,  p. 
I'M. 

A.  D.  1300  (circa).— The  King's  Peace  a 
Common  Right. — "Ily  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  time  when  so  mucli  el.se  of  our  insti- 
tutions was  nev/ly  and  strongly  fashioned  for 
larger  u.scs,  the  Ivlng's  Peace  had  fully  grown 
from  an  occasional  privilege  into  a  common  right. 
Much,  however,  lemainecl  to  be  done  before  the 
king's  subjects  hud  tin;  full  benefit  of  this.  .  .  . 
A  lieginnlng  of  tliis  was  nvule  as  early  as  llO."! 
by  the  assignment  of  knights  to  take  an  oatli  of 
ail  men  in  tlie  kingdom  that  they  would  keep 
the  King's  Peace  to  the  best  of  their  power. 
Like  functions  were  assigned  first  to  the  old  con- 
servator of  the  peace,  then  to  the  justices  who 
superseded  them,  and  to  whose  ofiice  a  huge 
array  of  povvers  and  duties  of  the  most  miscel- 
hmeous  kind  have  been  added  by  later  statutes. 
.  .  .  Then  the  writ  '  de  securitute  pads '  made 
It  clear  beyond  cavil  that  tlie  king's  peace  was 
now.  by  the  common  law,  tlie  right  of  every 
lawful  man." — F.  Pollock,  The  King's  Peace, 
{fMir  Quiirtcrly  liev.,  v.  1,  p.  49). 

A.  D,  1 307-1 509.— The  Year  Books.— "The 
oldest  reports  extant  on  the  English  law,  are  the 
Year  Books  ....  written  In  law  French,  and 
extend  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
war^'  n,  to  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII  a  period  oi  about  two  hundred  years.  .  .  . 
The  ""ear  Books  were  very  much  occupied  wltli 
'ons  touching  the  forms  of  writs,  and  the 
pleadings  and  practice  In  real  actions,  which 
have  gone  entirely  out  of  use."  —  J.  Kent,  Com- 
mentar  v,  pt.  3,  led,  21. 
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A.  D.  1316. — Election  of  Sheriffs  abolished. 

—  "  Until  the  time  of  Edward  II.  tlie  slieriff  was 
elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  several  coun- 
ties ;  but  a  Htutvite  of  tlie  9th  j'ear  of  that  reign 
abolished  election,  and  ever  since,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  sheriff  has  been  appointed,  upon 
nomination  by  the  king's  councillors  and  tlie 
judges  of  certain  ranks,  by  the  approval  of  the 
crown.  .  .  .  The  olHce  of  sheriff  is  still  in  Eng- 
land one  of  eminent  lionor,  and  is  conferred  on 
the  wealthiest  and  most  notable  commoners  in 
the  counties." — New  Aviencan  Cyclopadtn,  v.  14, 

p.  mn. 

A.  D.  1326-1377.— Jurors  cease  to  be  Wit- 
nesses.—  "Tlie  verdict  of  .  .  .  the  assize  was 
founded  on  the  personal  knowledge  of  the 
jurors  themselves  respecting  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute, without  hearing  the  evidence  of  witnesses 
in  court.  But  there  wis  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  deeds  which  came  into  controversy,  and 
in  which  persons  had  been  named  as  witnessing 
the  grant  or  other  matter  testified  by  the  deed. 
.  .  .  This  seems  to  have  paved  the  way  for  the 
important  change  whereby  the  jury  ceasing  to 
be  witnesses  themselves,  gave  their  verdict  upon 
the  evidence  brought  before  them  at  the  trials. 
.  .  .  Since  the  jurors  themselves  were  originally 
mere  witnesses,  there  was  no  distinction  in  prin- 
ciple between  tliem  and  the  attesting  witnesses: 
so  that  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  lat- 
ter were  at  first  associated  with  them  in  the 
discharge  of  the  same  function,  namely,  the  de- 
livery of  a  verdict,  and  that  gradually,  in  the 
course  of  years,  a  separation  took  place.  This 
separation,  at  all  events,  existed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III. ;  for  although  we  find  in  the  Year 
Books  of  that  period  the  expression,  '  the  wit- 
nesses were  joined  to  tlie  assize,'  a  clear  distinc- 
tion is,  notwithstanding,  drawn  between  them." 

—  AV.  Forsyth,  Trial  bi/ Jury,  pp.  124  and  128. 
A.  D.    1362.  —  Pleading     in    the    English 

tongue. — Enrollment  in  Latin. — "The  Statute 
30  EdwuFd  III.,  c.  15,  A.  I).  1362,  enacted  that 
in  future  all  pleas  should  be  '  pleaded,  shewed, 
defended,  answered,  debated,  and  judged  in  the 
English  tongue : '  the  lawyers,  on  the  alert,  ap- 
pended a  proviso  that  they  should  be  'entered 
and  enrolled '  in  Latin,  and  the  old  customary 
terms  and  forms  retained." — J.  Parke,  Hist,  of 
Chdiicery,  p.  43. 

A.  D.  1368. — Jury  System  in  Civil  Trials. — 
"As  it  was  an  essential  principle  of  the  jury 
trial  from  the  earliest  times,  that  the  jurors 
should  be  summoned  from  the  hundre(i  where 
tlie  cause  of  action  arose,  the  court,  in  order  to 
procure  their  attendance,  issued  in  the  first  in- 
stance a  writ  called  a  venire  facias,  commanding 
the  sheriff  or  other  ofHcer  to  whom  it  was  di- 
rected, to  have  twelve  gootl  and  lawful  men  for 
the  neighborhood  in  court  upjon  j*  day  therein 
specified,  to  try  the  issue  joined  between  the 
parties.  And  this  was  accordingly  done,  and 
the  sheriff  hiul  his  jury  remly  at  the  place  which 
the  court  had  appointed  for  its  sitting.  But 
when  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  severed 
from  the  Curia  Regis,  and  became  stfitionary  at 
Westminster  (a  change  which  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  King  John,  and  was  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  provisions  of  Magna  Charta),  it  was  found 
to  be  very  inconvenient  to  be  obligeif  to  take 
juries  there  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  And 
as  justices  were  already  in  the  habit  of  making 
periodical  circuits  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 


assize  in  pleas  of  land,  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  substitute  them  for  the  full  court  in  banc  at 
Westminster,  in  other  cases  also.  The  statute 
13  Edw.  I.  c.  30,  was  therefore  passed,  whicli 
enacted  that  these  justices  should  try  other  is- 
sues: '  wherein  small  examination  was  required,' 
or  where  both  parties  desired  it,  and  return  the 
inquests  into  the  court  above.  This  led  to  -.n 
alteration  in  the  form  of  the  venire :  and  instead 
of  the  sheriff  being  simply  ordered  to  bring  the 
jurors  to  the  courts  at  Westminster  on  a  day 
named,  he  was  now  required  to  bring  them  there 
on  a  certain  day,  'nisi  prius,'  that  is,  unless  be- 
fore that  day  the  justices  of  assize  came  into 
his  county,  in  which  case  the  sUitute  directed 
him  to  return  the  jury,  not  to  the  court,  but 
before  the  j  ustices  of  assize. "—  W.  Forsyth,  Iliat. 
of  Triul  hi/  Jury,  pp.  139-140. 

A.  D.  ■  1382.  —  Peaceable  Entry.  —  "This 
remedy  by  entry  must  be  pursued  according  to 
statute  .l"  Rich.  II.,  st.  I.,  c.  8,  in  a  peaceable 
and  easy  manner;  and  not  with  force  or  strong 
hand.  For,  if  one  turns  or  keeps  another  out  of 
possession  forcibly,  this  is  an  injury  of  botii  a 
cdvil  and  a  criminal  nature.  Tlie  civil  is  remedied 
by  an  immediate  restitution ;  which  puts  the  an- 
cient possessor  in  statu  quo:  the  criminal  injury, 
or  public  wrong,  by  breacii  of  the  king's  peace, 
is  punished  by  fine  to  the  King." — W.  Black- 
stone,  Commentaneii,  bk.  3,  j).  179. 

A.  D.  1383-1403. — Venue  to  be  laid  in 
proper  Counties. — "  Tlie  statutes  6  Rich.  II., 
c.  2,  and  4  Hen.  IV.,  c  18,  having  orderetl  all 
writs  to  be  laid  in  their  proper  counties,  this,  iis 
the  judges  conceived,  empowered  them  tochang'; 
the  venue,  if  required,  and  not  to  insist  rigidly 
on  abating  the  writ:  which  practice  begun  in 
the  reign  of  James  the  First.  And  this  power 
is  discretioually  exercised,  so  as  to  prevent,  ami 
uot  to  cause,  a  defect  of  justice.  .  .  .  And  it 
will  sometimes  remove  the  venue  from  the  proper 
jurisdiction  .  .  .  ,  upon  a  suggestion,  duly  suj^- 
ported,  that  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  cannot  be 
had  therein. "-- W.  Blaekstoue,  Commentaries, 
bk.  3,  p.  294. 

A.  D.  1388. —  Prohibition  against  Citation 
of  Roman  Law  in  Common-law  Tribunals. — 
"  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  exactions  of 
the  court  of  Rome  had  become  odious  to  the 
king  and  the  people.  Edward,  supiwrted  by 
his  Parliament,  resisted  the  payment  of  the  trib- 
ute which  his  predecessors  from  the  Conquest 
downwards,  but  more  particularly  from  the  time 
of  John,  had  been  accustomed  to  paj^  to  tlie 
court  of  Rome;  .  .  .  the  name  of  the  Roman 
Law,  which  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  III., 
and  of  Edward  I.,  liad  been  in  considerable  favor 
at  court,  and  even  .  .  .  with  the  judges,  be- 
came the  object  of  aversion.  In  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  the  barons  protested  that  they  would 
never  suffer  the  kingdom  to  be  govemctl  by  the 
Roman  law,  and  the  judges  prohibiteil  it  from 
being  any  longer  cited  in  the  common  law  tri- 
bunals."—  G.  Spcnce,  Equitif  JiinstUctian  qf  t/ie 
Court  of  CluDicery,  r.  1,  p.  340. 

A.  D.  1436. —  Act  to  prevent  interference 
with  Common  Law  Process. — "In  1436,  an 
act  was  passeil  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Chancellor,  lo  check  the  wanton  filing  of  bills 
in  Chancery  in  disturbance  of  common  law  pro- 
cess. Tlie  Commons,  after  reciting  the  prevail- 
ing grievance,  prayed  '  that  every  jxirson  from 
this  time  forwani  vexed  in  Cliaucery  for  nmtter 
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<leterminal)lc  by  the  common  law,  have  action 
agamst  him  that  so  vexed  liim,  and  recover  liis 
damages.'  The  King  answered,  'that  no  writ 
of  subpoena  be  granted  liereafter  till  security  be 
found  to  satisfy  tlie  party  so  vexed  and  grieved 
for  his  damages  and  expenses,  if  it  so  be  tiiat  the 
matter  may  not  be  made  good  which  is  contained 
in  the  bill.'  " —  Lord  Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Chan- 
ctllora,  V.  1,  ;).  272. 

A.  D.  1450  (circa). — Evidence. — Number  of 
Witnesses. — "It  is  tlien  al>undantly  plain  .that 
by  tins  time  [the  middle  of  the  15th  century] 
witnesses  could  testify  in  open  court  to  the  jury. 
Tliat  this  was  by  no  means  freely  done  seems 
also  plain.  Furtlicrmore,  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  this  feature  of  a  jury  trial,  in  our  day  so 
conspicuous  and  indispensable,  was  then  but 
little  considered  and  of  small  importance." — J. 
B.  "^rhayer,  ,Selcct  Cases  on  Evidence,  p.  1071. 

Also  in  :  Tlie  same.  The  Jury  <t/id  its  Develop- 
vient  (ILirvctrd  Ltiw  Her.,  v.  5,  ]>.  360). 

A.  D.  1456  —  Demurrers  to  Evidence.  — 
"  Ver}'  .soon,  i  it  seems,  after  tlie  general  prac- 
tice began  of  allowing  witnesses  to  testify  to  tlie 
jury,  an  interesting  contrivance  for  eliminating 
the  jury  came  into  existence,  the  demurrer  upon 
evidence.  Sucli  demurrers,  like  otliers,  were 
demurrera  in  law;  but  they  had  the  elTect  to 
witlidraw  from  the  jury  all  consideration  of  the 
facts,  and,  in  their  pure  form,  to  submit  to  the 
court  two  questions,  of  which  only  tlie  second 
was,  in  strictness,  a  (}uestioii  of  law :  (1)  Whether 
a  verdict  for  tlie  party  who  gave  tlie  evidence 
could  be  given,  as  a  matter  of  legitimate  infer- 
ence and  interpretation  from  the  evidence;  (2) 
As  a  matter  of  law.  Of  this  expedient,  I  do  not 
observe  any  mention  earlier  than  the  j'car  1456, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  we  do  not 
trace  tlie  full  u.se  of  witnesses  to  the  jury  much 
earlier  than  this." — J.  B.  Thayer,  Law  and  Fact 
in  Jury  Trials  {Ilartai-d  Law  lice,  v.  4,  p.  162). 

Also  in  :  The  same,  Select  Cases  on  Evidence, 
p.  149. 

A.  D.  1470.  —  Evidence.  —  Compntency  of 
Witntisses. — "  Fortescue  (De  Laud.  c.  26),  who 
has  the  earliest  account  (about  1470)  of  witnesses 
testifying  regularly  to  the  jury,  gives  no  infor- 
mation as  to  any  ground  for  challenging  them. 
But  Coke,  a  century  and  a  third  later,  makes 
certain  qualifications  of  tlie  assertion  of  the  older 
judges,  that  'they  had  not  seen  witnesses  chal- 
lenged.' He  mentions  as  grounds  of  exclusion, 
legal  infamy,  being  an  'infldel,'  of  non-sane 
memory,  'not  of  discretion,' a  party  interested, 
'or  the  like.'  And  he  says  that  'it  hath  been 
resolved  by  the  justices  [in  1612]  that  a  wife 
cannot  be  produced  either  against  or  for  her 
husband,  quia  sunt  dime  animae  in  came  una.' 
He  also  points  out  that  'he  that  cliallengelh  a 
right  in  the  thing  in  demand  cannot  be  a  wit- 
ness.' Here  .ire  the  outlines  of  the  subseqiient 
tests  for  the  competency  of  witnesses.  They 
were  much  refined  upon,  particularly  the  exclud- 
ing ground  of  interest;  and  great  inconveniences 
resulted.  At  last  in  tlie  fourth  and  fifth  decades 
of  the  present  century,  in  England,  nearly  all 
objections  to  competency  were  abolished,  or 
turned  into  matters  of  privilege.  " — J.  B.  Thayer. 
Select  Cases  on  Eriiknec,  p.  1070. 

A.  D.  1473.— Barring  Entails.— Taltarum's 
Case. — "The  common^aw  judges  at  this  time 
were  very  bold  men,  having  of  their  own  author- 
ity repealed  the  statute  De  Donis,  pas.«ed  in  the 


reign  of  Edward  L,  which  authorized  the  jier- 
petual  entail  of  land, —  by  deciding  in  Talta- 
rum's Cace,  that  the  entail  might  be  barreil 
through  a  fictitious  proceeding  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  called  a  '  Common  Recovery ; ' — 
the  estate  being  adjudged  to  a  sham  claimant, — 
a  sham  equivalent  being  given  to  those  wlio 
ought  to  succeed  to  it, —  and  the  tenant  in  tail 
being  enabled  to  dispose  of  it  as  lie  pleases,  in 
spite  of  the  will  of  the  donor." — Lord  Campbell, 
Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  v.  1,  pp.  309-310. 

A.  D.  1481-1505. — Development  of  Actions 
of  Assumpsit. — "It  is  probable  that  tlie  will- 
ingness of  equity  to  give  pecuniary  relief  upon 
parol  promises  hastened  the  development  of  the 
action  of  assumpsit.  Fairfax,  J.,  in  1481,  ad- 
vised pleaders  to  pay  more  attention  to  actions 
on  the  case,  and  thereby  diminish  the  resort  to 
chancery;  and  Fineux,  C.  J.,  remarked,  in  1505, 
after  tliat  advice  had  been  followed  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  courts,  that  it  wiis  no  longer  nec- 
essary to  sue  a  subpoena  in  such  cases.  Brooke, 
in  his  'Abridgment,'  adds  to  this  remark  of 
Fineux,  C.  J. :  '  But  note  that  he  shall  have  only 
damages  by  this  [action  on  the  case],  but  by 
subpoena  the  chancellor  may  compel  him  to  exe- 
cute the  estate  or  imprison  him  ut  dicitur.'  " — 
J.  B.  Ames,  Specific  Performance  of  Contracts 
(Th£  Green  Bag,  v.  'l,  p.  26). 

A.  D.  1484. — Statutes  to  be  in  English. — "In 
opening  the  volumes  of  our  laws,  as  printed  by 
authority  '  from  original  records  and  authentic 
manuscripts,'  we  are  struck  with  a  change  upon 
the  face  of  these  Statutes  of  Richard  III.,  which 
indicates  as  true  a  regard  for  the  liberty  of  the 
subjects  as  the  laws  themselves.  For  the  first 
time  the  laws  to  be  obeyed  by  the  English  people 
are  enacted  in  the  English  tongue." — Charles 
Knight,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  r.  2,  p.  200. 

A.  D.  1499  (circa).  —  Copyrif*^'  — "From 
about  the  period  of  the  introciuctioi.  of  printing 
into  this  country,  that  is  to  say,  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  English  authors  had,  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  best  legal  au- 
thorities, a  right  to  the  Copyright  in  their  works, 
according  to  tlie  Common  Law  of  the  Realm,  or 
a  right  to  their  '  copy '  as  it  was  anciently  called, 
but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  right  until 
1558.  The  Charter  of  the  Stationers'  Company, 
which  to  tliis  day  is  charged  witli  the  Registra- 
tion of  Copyright,  was  gninted  by  Philip  and 
Mary  in  1556.  The  avowed  object  of  this  corpo- 
ration was  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Then  there  followed  the  despotic  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Star  Chamber  over  the  publication 
of  books,  and  the  Ordinances  and  the  Licensing 
Act  of  Charles  II.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  18th  century  there  was  no  statutory  protec- 
tion of  Copyright.  Unrestricted  piracy  was  rife. 
The  existing  remedies  of  a  bill  in  equity  and  an 
action  at  law  were  too  cumbrous  and  expensive 
to  protect  the  authors'  Common  Law  rights,  and 
authors  petitioned  Parliament  for  speedier  and 
inoi,';  effect  ual  remedies.  In  consequence,  the  8 
Anne,  c.  19,  the  first  English  Statute  providing 
for  the  protection  <f  Copyright,  was  passeii  in 
I'^lO  This  Act  gave  to  the  author  the  sole 
liberty  of  publication  for  14  years,  witli  a  furtlier 
term  of  fourteen  }eais,  provided  the  author  was 
living  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  term,  and 
•meted  provisions  for  the  forfeiture  of  piratical 
lopies  and  for  the  imposition  of  penalties  in 
cases  of  piracy.     But  in  obtaining  this  Act,  the 
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authors  plncod  themselves  very  much  in  the 
position  of  tlie  <Iog  in  tlie  fiihlc,  who  dropped  tlie 
Bubstance  in  snatching  at.  tlie  shadow,  for,  while 
on  the  one  hand  they  obtained  the  remedial 
measures  they  desired,  on  the  other,  the  Per- 
petual Copyright  to  which  they  were  entitled  at 
the  Common  Law  was  reduced  to  the  fixed  maxi-  | 
mum  term  already  mentioned,  through  the  com- 
bined operation  of  the  statute  and  the  judicial 
decisions  to  be  presently  referred  to.  But  not- 
vithst^inding  the  statute,  the  Courts  continued 
for  some  time  to  recognise  the  rights  of  authors 
at  Common  Law,  and  numerous  injunctions  were 
granted  to  protect  the  Copyright  in  books,  in 
which  the  term  of  protection  granted  by  the 
statute  of  Anne  had  expired,  and  which  injunc- 
tions therefore  could  only  have  been  granted  on 
the  basis  of  the  Common  Law  right.  In  1769 
judgment  was  pronounced  in  the  great  Copy- 
right case  of  Millar  v.  Taylor.  The  book  in 
controversy  was  Thomson's  '  Seasons, '  in  which 
work  the  period  of  Copyright  granted  by  the 
statute  of  Anne  had  expired,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  directly  raised,  whether  a  Perpetual 
Copyright  according  to  Common  Law,  and  in- 
dependent of  that  statute,  remained  in  the  author 
after  publication.  Lord  Mansfield,  one  of  the 
greatest  lawyers  of  all  times,  maintained  in  his 
judgment  that  Copyright  was  founded  on  the 
Common  Law,  and  that  it  had  not  been  taken 
away  by  the  statute  of  Anne,  which  was  intended 
merely  to  give  for  a  term  of  years  a  more  com- 
plete protection.  But,  in  1774  tliis  decision  was 
overruled  by  the  Ilcuse  of  Lords  in  tlic  equally 
celebrated  pendent  case  of  Donaldson  v.  Beckett, 
in  which  the  Judges  consulted  were  equally 
divided  on  the  same  point.  Lord  ^lansfield  and 
Sir  William  Blackstone  being  amongst  those 
who  were  of  opinion  that  the  Common  Law 
right  had  not  been  taken  away  by  the  statute  of 
Anue.  But  owing  to  a  point  of  etiquette,  namely 
that  of  being  i)eer  as  well  as  one  of  the  Judges, 
Lord  Mansfield  did  not  express  his  opinion,  and 
in  consequence,  the  House  of  Lonls,  influenced 
by  a  specious  oration  from  Lord  Camden,  held 
(contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  above-mentioned 
illustrious  Jurists),  that  the  statute  had  tjikeu 
away  all  Common  Law  rights  after  publication, 
and  hence  that  in  a  published  book  there  was  no 
Copyright  except  that  given  by  the  statute. 
This  judgment  caused  great  alarm  amongst  those 
who  supposed  that  their  Copyright  was  i)er- 
petual.  Acts  of  Parliament  were  applied  for, 
and  in  177.1  the  Universities  obtained  one  pro- 
tecting their  literary  property." — T.  A.  Ilomer, 
Copyright  Iauc  Iteform  (Lute  Mag.  &  Rev.,  Ath 
ger.,  r.  12,  p.  231). 

A.  D.  1499.— Action  of  Ejectment.— "  The 
writ  of 'ejectione  flrmie'  .  .  .  ,  outof  which  the 
modern  action  of  ejectment  has  gnulually  grown 
into  its  present  form,  is  not  of  any  great  an- 
tiquity. .  .  .  The  Court  of  Conunon  Pleas  had 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  real  actions  while  eject- 
ment could  be  brought  in  all  three  of  the  great 
common  law  court-s.  .  .  .  The  practitioners  in 
the  King's  Bench  also  encouraged  ejectment,  for 
it  enabled  them  to  share  in  the  lucrative  practice 
of  the  Common  Pleas.  ...  In  the  action  of 
'  ejectione  firnue, '  the  plaintifT  first  only  recovered 
damages,  as  in  any  otlier  action  of  trespass.  .  ,  . 
The  courts,  consequently  following,  it  is  said,  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  courts  of  equity,  .  .  .  in- 
trotlucetl  into  this  action  a  species  of  relief  not 


warranted  by  the  original  writ,  .  .  .  viz.,  a 
judgment  to  recover  the  term,  and  a  writ  of  pos- 
session thereupon.  Possibly  the  change  was  in- 
spired by  jealousy  of  the  chancery  courts.  It 
cannot  be  stated  precisely  when  this  change  took 
place.  In  lt}83  it  was  conceded  by  the  full  court 
that  in 'ejectione  flrmaj'  the  plaintiff  could  no 
more  recover  his  term  than  in  trespass  he  could 
recover  damages  for  a  trespass  to  be  done.  .  .  . 
But  in  1468  it  was  agreed  by  opposing  counKtl 
that  the  term  could  be  recovered,  as  well  as  dam- 
ages. Tlie  earliest  i-cported  decision  to  this  effect 
was  in  1499,  and  is  referred  to  by  3Ir.  Ileeves  as 
the  most  important  adjudication  rendered  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ,  for  it  changed  the  whole 
sjrstem  of  remedies  for  the  trial  of  controverted 
titles  to  land,  and  the  recovery  of  real  property." 
— Sedgwick  and  Wait,  Irutl  of  Title  to  Laml 
(2nded.),  sect.  12-25. — "Ejectment  is  the  form 
of  action  now  retained  in  use  in  England  under 
the  Statute  of  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  7,  t^  36,  which 
abolished  all  other  forms  of  real  actions  except 
dower.  It  is  in  general  use  in  some  form  in  this 
country,  and  by  it  the  plaintiff  recovers,  if  at  all, 
upon  the  strength  of  his  own  title,  and  not  upon 
the  weakness  of  that  of  the  tenant,  since  posses- 
sion is  deemed  conclusive  evidence  of  title  as  to 
all  persons  except  such  as  can  show  a  better  one. " 
— Washburn,  lienl  ProjKi'ti/i^thed.),  v.  I,]).  465. 

A.  D.  1504-1542. — Consideration  in  Con- 
tracts.— '"To  the  present  writer  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  refer  consideration  to  a  single  source. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  doubtless  just  and  expe- 
dient to  resolve  every  consideration  into  a  detri- 
ment to  the  promisee  incurred  at  the  reciuest  of 
the  promisor.  But  this  definition  of  considera- 
tion would  not  have  covered  the  cases  of  the 
16th  century.  There  were  then  two  distinct 
forms  of  considemtion :  (1)  detriment;  (2)  a  pre- 
cedent debt.  Of  these  detriment  was  the  more 
ancient,  having  become  established  in  substance, 
as  early  as  1504.  On  the  other  hand  no  case  has 
been  found  recognizing  the  validity  of  a  promise 
to  pay  a  precedent  debt  before  1542.  These  two 
species  of  consideration,  so  different  in  their 
nature,  are,  as  would  be  surmised,  of  distinct 
origin.  The  history  of  detriment  is  bound  up 
with  the  history  of  special  assumpsit,  whereas 
the  consideration  based  upon  a  precedent  debt 
must  be  studied  in  the  development  of  '  indebi- 
tatus assumpsit."" — J.  B.  Ames,  Hixt.  of  Aitsump- 
sit  {Harvard  Ijiw  Rericir,  v.  2.  pp.  1-2). 

A.  D.  1520.— The  Law  of  Parol  Guaranty. — 
"  It  was  decided  in  1520,  that  one  who  sold  goods 
to  a  third  person  on  the  faith  of  the  defendant's 
promise  that  the  price  should  be  paid,  might 
have  an  action  on  the  case  upon  the  promise. 
This  decision  intro<luced  the  whole  law  of  parol 
guaranty.  Cases  in  which  the  plaintiff  gave  his 
time  or  labor  were  as  much  within  the  principle 
of  the  new  action  as  those  in  which  he  i)arted 
with  property.  And  this  fact  was  speedily  rec- 
ognized. In  Saint-Germain's  book,  published  in 
1531,  the  student  of  law  thus  defines  the  liability 
of  a  promisor :  '  If  he  to  whom  the  promise  is 
made  have  a  charge  by  reason  of  the  promise, 
.  .  .  he  shall  have  an  action  for  that  thing  that 
was  promised,  though  he  that  made  the  promise 
have  no  worldly  profit  by  it.'  From  that  dny  to 
this  a  detrimeht  has  always  been  deemed  a  valid 
consideration  for  a  promise  if  incurred  at  the 
promisor's  request.  "-—J  B.  Ames,  Iliiit.  of  As- 
sumpsit  (Ilarvard  /mw  Jtev.,  r.  2,  p.  14). 
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A.  D.  1535.— Statute  of  Uses.— "Before  the 
pas.sing  of  tlie  Statute  of  Uses  in  tlie  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  Henry  VIII,  attempts  had  been 
made  to  protect  hy  legislation  the  interests  of 
creditors,  of  the  king,  and  of  the  lords,  which 
were  affected  injuriously  by  feoffiuents  to  uses. 
.  .  .  The  object  of  that  Statute  was  by  joining 
the  possession  or  seisen  to  the  use  and  interest 
(or,  in  other  words,  by  providing  that  all  the 
estate  which  would  by  the  common  law  have 
passed  to  the  grantee  to  uses  should  instantly  be 
taken  out  of  him  and  vested  in  'cestui  que  use '), 
to  annihilate  altogether  the  distinction  between 
the  legal  and  beneficial  ownership,  to  make  the 
ostensible  tenant,  in  every  case  also  tlie  legal 
tenant,  liable  to  his  lord  for  feudal  dues  and 
services. —  wardship,  marriage,  and  the  rest.  .  .  . 
By  converting  the  use  into  the  legal  interest  the 
Statute  did  away  with  tiie  power  of  disposing  of 
interests  in  lands  by  will,  which  had  been  one  of 
the  most  important  results  of  the  introduction  of 
uses.  Probably  these  were  the  chief  results 
aimed  at  by  the  Statute  of  Uses.  A  strange 
comliination  of  circumstances  —  the  force  of  usage 
by  which  practices  had  •arisen  too  strong  even 
for  legislation  to  do  away  with,  coupled  with  an 
almost  superstitious  adherence  on  the  part  of  the 
courts  to  the  letter  of  the  statute  —  produced  the 
curious  result,  that  the  effect  of  the  Statute  of 
Uses  was  directly  the  reverse  of  its  purpose,  that 
by  means  of  it  secret  conveyances  of  the  legal 
estate  were  introduced,  while  by  a  strained  inter- 
pretation of  its  terms  the  old  distinction  between 
beneficial  or  equitable  and  legal  ownership  was 
revived.  What  may  be  calleH  the  modern  law 
of  Ileal  Property  and  the  highly  technical  and 
intricate  system  of  conveyancing  which  still  pre- 
vails, dates  from  the  legislation  of  Henry  VIII." 
— Kenelm  E.  Digby,  Hist,  of  tfie  Law  of  Heal 
Property  {Ath  ed.);  pp.  343-345. 

A.  D.  1540-15A2. — Testamentary  Power. — 
"The  power  of  disposing  by  will  of  land  and 
goods  has  been  of  slow  growth  in  England.  The 
peculiar  theories  of  the  English  land  system  pre- 
vented the  existence  of  a  testamentary  power 
over  land  until  it  was  created  by  the  Statute  of 
Wills  (33  &  34  Hen.  VIII.)  extended  by  later 
statutes,  and  although  a  testamentary  power 
over  personal  property  is  very  ancient  in  this 
country,  it  was  limitea  at  common  law  by  the 
claims  of  the  testator's  widow  and  children  to 
their  '  reasonable  parts '  of  his  gootls.  The 
widow  was  entitled  to  one  third,  or  if  there  were 
no  children  to  one  half  of  her  husband's  personal 
estate ;  and  the  children  to  one  third,  or  if  there 
was  no  widow  to  one  half  of  their  father's  per- 
sonal estate,  and  the  testator  oould  only  dispose 
by  his  will  of  what  remained.  Whether  the  s\i- 
perior  claims  of  the  widow  and  children  existed 
all  over  England  or  only  in  some  counties  by 
custom  is  doubted;  but  ...  by  Statutes  of 
William  and  Mary,  Will.  HI.  and  Geo.  I.,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Wills  Act  (1  Vict.  c.  26),  the  cus- 
toms have  been  abolished,  and  a  testator's  testa- 
mentary power  now  extends  to  all  his  real  and 
personal  property." — Stuart  C.  Macaskie,  The 
Law  of  Execiitorg  and  Administrators,  p.  1. 

A.  D.  1542. — Liability  in  Indebitatus  As- 
sumpsit on  an  Express  Promise. — "The origin 
of  indebitatus  assumpsit  may  be  explained  in  a 
few  words:  Slade's  case  [4Rep.,  92a],  decided 
in  1603,  is  commonly  thought  to  be  the  source 
of  this  action.     But  this  is  a  niLsapprehension. 


'  Indebitatus  assumpsit '  upon  an  express  promi.sc 
is  at  least  sixty  years  older  than  Slade's  case. 
The  evidence  of  its  existence  throughout  the  last 
half  of  the  sixteentli  century  is  conclusive. 
There  is  a  note  by  Brooke,  who  died  in  1558,  as 
follows:  'where  one  is  indebted  to  me,  and  he 
promises  to  pay  before  Michaelmas,  I  ma}'  have 
an  action  of  debt  on  the  contract,  or  an  action  on 
tlie  case  on  the  promise. ' " — .1.  B.  Ames,  Jlist. 
of  Assumpsit  (Ihirrnrd  Law  Her.,  r.  2.  p.  16). 

A.  D.  1557.  —  Statute  of  Uses  Rendered 
Nugatory. — "Twenty -two  years  after  the  pass- 
ing of  this  statute  (Mich.  Term  4  &  5  Ph.  &  M.) 
the  judges  by  a  decision  practically  rendered  the 
Statute  nugatory  by  holding  that  the  Statute  will 
not  execute  more  than  one  use,  and  that  if  there 
be  a  second  use  declared  the  Statute  will  not 
operate  upon  it.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  bring 
again  into  full  operation  the  equitable  doctrine 
as  to  uses  in  lands." — A.  II.  Marsh,  Hist,  of  t fie 
Court  of  Chancery,  pp.  122-123. 

A.  D.  1580.— Equal  Distribution  of  Prop- 
erty.— "In  Holland,  all  property,  both  real  and 
personal,  of  persons  dying  intestate,  except  land 
held  by  feudal  tenure,  was  equally  divided 
among  the  children,  under  the  provisions  of  an 
act  passed  by  the  States  in  1580.  This  act  also 
contained  a  further  enlightened  provision,  copied 
from  Rome,  and  since  adopted  in  other  Contineu- 
tal  Countries,  which  prohibited  parents  from  dis- 
inheriting their  children  except  for  certain  speci- 
fied offences.  Under  this  legal  system,  it  became 
customary  for  parents  to  divide  their  property 
by  will  ecjually  among  their  children,  jubt  as  the 
custom  of  leaving  all  the  property  to  the  eldest 
son  grew  up  under  the  laws  of  England.  The 
Puritans  who  settled  New  England  adopted  the 
idea  of  the  equal  distribution  of  property,  in  case 
there  was  no  will  —  giving  to  the  eldest  son, 
however,  in  some  of  the  colonies  a  double  por- 
tion, according  to  the  Old  Testament  injunction, 
—  and  thence  it  has  spread  over  the  whole 
United  States."— D.  Campbell,  The  Puritan  in 
Holland,  England  and  America,  i.  2,  p.  452. 

A.  D.  1589. — Earliest  notice  of  Contract  of 
Insurance. — "  The  first  notice  *  the  contract  of 
insurance  that  appears  in  the  Eng'i.sh  reports,  is 
a  case  cited  in  Coke's  Reports  [0  Coke's  Rep.. 
47b],  and  decided  in  the  31st  of  Elizabeth;  and 
the  commercial  spirit  of  that  age  gave  birth  to 
the  statute  of  43rd  Elizabeth,  psissed  to  give 
facility  to  the  contract,  and  which  created  the 
court  of  policies  of  assurance  and  shows  by  its 
preamble  that  the  business  of  marine  insurance 
had  been  in  immemorial  use,  and  actively  fol- 
lowed. But  the  law  of  insurance  receivetl  very 
little  study  and  cultivati(m  for  ages  afterwards; 
and  Mr.  Park  informs  us  that  there  were  not 
forty  cases  upon  matters  of  insurance  prior  to  the 
year  1756,  and  even  those  cases  were  generally 
l(X)se  nisi  prius  notes,  containing  very  little  in- 
formation or  claim  to  authority.'  — J.  Kent,  Com- 
mentaries, pt.  5,  lect.  48. 

A.  D.  1592. — A  Highwayman  as  a  Chief- 
Justice. — "In  1592,  Elizabeth  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Chief -.lustice  of  England  a  lawyer,  John 
Popham,  who  is  said  to  have  occasionally  beeu  a 
highwayman  until  the  age  of  thirty.  At  first 
blush  this  seems  incredible,  but  only  because 
such  false  notions  generally  prevail  regarding  the 
character  of  the  time.  The  fact  is  tliat  neither 
l)ira(;y  nor  robbery  was  considered  particularly 
discreditable  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth.      The 
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queen  knighted  Fniucis  Drake  for  his  exploits  ns 
a  pirate,  and  a  law  on  the  statute-books,  passed 
In  the  middle  of  the  century,  gave  benefit  of 
clergy  to  pei'rs  of  the  realm  when  convicted  of 
highway  robbery.  Men  may  doubt,  if  they 
choose,  the  stories  about  Pophani,  but  the  testi- 
mony of  Ibis  statute  (;annot  be  disputed." — D. 
Campbell,  The  Puritan  in  Holland,  England  and 
Amerirti,  v.  1.  p.  366. 

A.  D.  1650-1700.  — Evidence.  — '•  Best  Evi- 
dence Rule." — "This  phrase  is  an  old  one. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury and  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth,  while 
rules  of  evidence  were  forming,  the  judges  and 
text  writers  were  in  the  habit  of  laying  down 
two  principles;  namely,  (1)  that  one  must  bring 
the  best  evidence  that  he  can,  and  (2)  that  if  he 
does  this,  it  is  enough.  These  principles  were 
the  beginning,  in  the  endeavor  to  give  consis- 
tency to  the  system  of  evidence  before  juries. 
They  were  never  literally  enforced, —  they  were 
principles  and  not  exact  rules;  but  for  a  long 
time  they  afforded  a  valuable  test.  As  rules  of 
evidence  and  exceptions  to  the  rules  became  more 
definite,  the  field  for  the  application  of  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  the  '  Best  Evidence '  was  nar- 
rower. But  it  was  often  resorted  to  as  a  definite 
rule  and  test  in  a  manner  which  was  very  mis- 
leading. This  is  still  occasionally  done,  as  when 
we  are  told  in  McKinnon  v.  Bliss,  21  N.  Y.,  p. 
218,  that  '  it  is  a  universal  rule  founded  on  neces- 
sity, that  the  best  evidence  of  which  the  nature 
of  the  case  admits  is  always  receivable.'  Green- 
leaf's  treatment  of  this  topic  (followed  by  Taylor) 
is  perplexing  and  antiquated.  A  juster  concep- 
tion of  it  is  found  in  Best,  Evid.  s.  88.  Always 
the  chief  example  of  the  '  Best  Evidence  '  prin- 
ciple was  the  rule  about  proving  the  contents  of 
a  writing.  But  the  origin  of  this  rule  about 
writings  was  older  than  the  '  Best  Evidence ' 
principle;  and  that  principle  may  well  have  been 
a  generalization  from  this  rule,  which  appears 
to  be  traceable  to  the  doctrine  of  profert.  That 
doctrine  required  the  actual  production  of  the 
instrument  which  was  set  up  in  pleading.  In 
like  manner,  it  was  said,  in  dealing  with  the  jury, 
that  a  jury  could  not  specifically  find  the  con- 
tents of  a  deed  imless  it  had  been  exhibited  to 
them  in  evidence.  And  afterwards  when  the 
jury  came  to  hear  testimony  from  witnesses,  it 
was  said  that  witnesses  could  not  undertake  to 
speak  to  the  contents  of  a  deed  without  the  i)ro- 
duction  of  the  deed  itself.  .  .  .  Our  earliest 
records  show  the  practice  of  exhibiting  charters 
and  other  writings  to  the  jury." — J.  B.  Thayer, 
Select  Canen  on  Emdenre,  p.  726. 

A.  D.  1600. — Mortgagee's  Right  to  Posses- 
sion.—  "  When  this  country  was  colonized,  about 
A.  D.  1600,  the  law  of  mortgage  was  perfectly 
well  settled  in  England.  It  was  established  there 
that  a  mortgage,  whether  by  deed  upon  condi- 
tion, by  tnist  deed,  or  by  deed  and  defeasance, 
vested  the  fee,  at  law,  in  the  mortgagee,  anil 
that  the  mortgagee,  unless  the  deed  reserved  pos- 
session to  the  mortgagor,  was  entitled  to  immedi- 
ate possession.  Theoretically  our  ancestors 
brought  this  law  to  America  with  them.  Things 
ran  on  until  the  Revolution.  Mortgages  were 
given  in  the  English  form,  by  deed  on  condition, 
by  <leed  and  defeasance,  or  by  trust  deed.  It 
was  not  customary  in  Plymouth  or  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  cus- 
tomary elsewhere,  to  insert  a  provision  that  the 


mortgagor,  until  default  in  payment,  should  re- 
tain po.ssession.  Theoretically,  during  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  first  settlement 
to  the  Revolution,  the  English  ndes  of  law  gov- 
erned all  these  transactions,  and,  as  matter  of 
book  law,  every  mortgagee  of  a  house  or  a  farm 
was  the  owner  of  it,  and  had  the  absolute  right 
to  take  possession  upon  the  delivery  of  the  deed. 
But  the  curious  thing  about  this  is,  that  the  peo- 
ple generally  never  dreamed  that  such  was  the 
law." — H.  W.  Chaplin,  I'lte  Stori/  of  Mortgage 
Law  {Ilarrard  Law  Jicriew,  v.  4,  p.  12). 

A.  D.  1601-1602. — Malicious  Prosecution. — 
"  The  motlern  action  for  malicious  i)rosecution, 
represented  formerly  by  the  action  for  conspir- 
acy, has  brought  down  to  our  own  time  a  doc- 
trine which  is  probably  traceable  to  the  pnictice 
of  spreading  the  case  fully  upon  the  record, 
namely,  that  what  is  a  reasonable  and  probable 
cause  for  a  prosecution  is  a  question  for  the 
court.  That  it  is  a  question  of  fact  is  confessed, 
and  also  that  other  like  questions  in  similar  cases 
arc  given  to  the  jury.  Reasons  of  policy  led  the 
old  judges  to  permit  the  defendant  to  state  ins 
ease  fully  upon  the  record,  so  aj  to  secure  to  the 
court  a  greater  control  over  the  jury  in  handling 
the  facts,  and  to  keep  what  were  accounteii 
questions  of  law,  i.  e,,  questions  which  it  was 
thought  should  be  decided  by  the  judges  out  of 
the  jury's  bands.  Gawdy,  J.,  in  such  a  case, 
in  1601-2,  '  doubted  whether  it  were  a  plea,  be- 
cause it  amounts  to  a  non  culpabilis.  .  .  .  But 
the  other  justices  held  that  it  was  a  good  plea, 
per  doubt  del  lay  gents.'  Now  that  the  mode 
of  pleading  has  changed,  the  old  rule  still  holds; 
being  maintained,  pt-rliaps,  chiefly  by  the  old 
reasons  of  policy." — J.  B.  Thayer,  Lain  and  Fact 
in  Jury  Trials  {Harvard  Imid  Iteo.,  v.  4,  p.  147). 

Also  in:  The  same.  Select  Cases  on  Evidence, 
p.  150. 

A.  D.  1603.  —  Earliest  reported  case  of 
Bills  of  Exchange. — "The  origin  and  history 
of  Bills  of  Exchange  and  other  negotiable  instru- 
ments are  traced  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cock- 
burn  in  his  judgment  in  Goodwin  v.  Ilobarts 
[L.  R.  10  Ex.,  pp.  346-358].  It  seems  that  bills 
were  first  brought  into  use  by  the  Florentines  in 
the  twelfth  century.  From  Italy  the  use  of 
them  spread  to  France,  and  eventually  they 
were  intrwluced  into  England.  The  first  Eng- 
lish reported  case  in  which  they  are  mentioned 
is  Martin  v.  Boure  (Cro.  Jac.  3),  decided  in  1603. 
At  first  the  use  of  Bills  of  Exchange  seems  to 
have  been  confined  to  foreign  bills  between 
English  and  foreign  merchants.  It  was  after- 
wards extended  to  domestic  bills  between 
traders,  and  finally  to  bills  of  all  persons  whether 
traders  or  not.  The  law  throughout  has  been 
based  on  the  custom  of  merchants  respecting 
them ;  the  old  form  of  declaration  on  bill  used 
always  to  state  that  it  was  drawn  '  secundum 
usum  ct  consuetudinem  mercatorum. ' " — M.  D. 
Chalmers,  Billn  of  Exchange,  p.  xlin.,  introd. — 
See,  also.  Money  and  B.\>kincj,  ilEni.KVAi.. 

A.  D.  1604. — Death  Inferred  from  Long  Ab- 
sence.— "It  is  not  at  all  modern  to  infer  deatli 
from  a  long  absence ;  the  recent  tiling  is  the  fix- 
ing of  a  time  of  seven  years,  and  putting  tliis 
into  a  rule.  The  faint  beginning  of  it,  as  a  com- 
mon-law rule,  and  one  of  general  application  in 
all  questions  of  life  and  death,  is  found,  so  far 
as  our  recorded  cases  show,  in  I)oe  d.  George  v. 
Jcsson  (January,  1805).     Long  before  this  time, 
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in  1G04,  the  'Bignmy  Act'  of  .Tamps  I.  had  ex- 
empted from  the  scope  of  its  provisions,  and  so 
from  the  situation  and  i)uiii8lniient  of  a  felon  (1) 
those  persons  wlio  liad  married  a  second  time 
when  the  flrat  spoii.se  liad  been  beyond  the  seas 
for  seven  years,  and  (2)  those  whose  spouse  had 
been  absent  for  seven  years,  althougli  not  be- 
yond the  seas, —  tlie  one  of  them  not  knowing 
the  otlier  to  be  living  within  that  time.'  This 
statute  did  not  treat  matters  altogether  as  if  tiie 
absent  party  were  dead;  it  did  not  validate  the 
second  marriage  in  eitlier  case.  It  simply  ex- 
empted a  party  from  the  statutory  penalty.  " — 
J.  B.  TlmytiT,  PratuinptumM  and  the  Law  of  Eri- 
denee  (Ifarmrd  Tjaw  lieriew,  v.  3,  /).  151). 

A.  D.  1609. — First  Recognition  of  Right  to 
Sue  for  Quantum  Meruit. —  "There  seems  to 
have  been  no  recognition  of  the  right  to  sue  upon 
an  implied  'quantum  meruit'  before  1609.  The 
innkeeper  was  the  first  to  profit  by  the  innova- 
tion. Reciprocity  demanded  that,  if  the  law  im- 
posed a  duty  upon  the  innkeeper  to  receive  and 
keep  safely,  it  should  also  implj'  a  promise  on 
the  part  of  the  guest  to  pay  what  was  reasonable. 
The  tailor  was  in  the  same  case  with  the  inn- 
keeper, and  his  right  to  recover  upon  a  quantum 
meruit  was  recognized  in  1610."  [Six  Carpen- 
ters'Case,  8  Kep.,  147a.]  — J.  B.  Ames,  Hist,  of 
Assumpint  {Ilar'ard  Iaiw  lifr.,  v.  2,  p.  58). 

A.  D.  1623. —  Liability  of  Gratuitous  Bailee 
to  be  Charged  in  Assumpsit,  established. 
— "  The  earliest  attempt  to  charge  bailees  in 
assumpsit  were  made;  when  the  bailment  was 
gratuitotis.  These  attempts,  just  before  and 
after  1600,  were  imsuccessi'ul,  because  the  plain- 
tiffs could  not  make  out  any  consideration.  The 
gratuitous  bailment  was,  01  course,  not  a  benefit, 
but  a  burden  to  the  defendant;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  not  regarded  as  a  detriment, 
but  an  advantage  to  the  plaintiff,  liut  in  162;j 
it  was  finally  decided,  not  without  a  great  strain- 
ing, it  must  be  conceded,  of  the  doctrine  of  con- 
sideration, that  a  bailee  might  be  charged  in 
assumpsit  on  a  gmtuitous  bailment."  —  .1.  B. 
Ames,  HM.  of  AKKiimpHit  {Ifarvard  Imw  lieriew, 
V.  2,  p.  6,  citiuff  Wheatley  v.  fjOir,  Palm. ,  281  ; 
Cro.  Jac.  668). 

A.  D.  1625  (circa). —  Experiment  in  Legis- 
lation.— Limitation  in  time. — "The  distinction 
between  temporary  and  permanent  Legislation 
is  a  very  old  one."  It  was  a  distinction  ex- 
pressed at  Athens;  but  "we  have  no  such 
variety  of  name.  All  are  alike  Acts  of  Par- 
liament. Acts  in  the  nature  of  new  departures 
in  the  Law  of  an  important  kind  are  frecpiently 
limited  in  time,  very  often  with  a  view  of  gain- 
ing experience  as  to  the  practical  working  of  a 
new  system  before  the  Legislature  commits  itself 
to  final  legislation  on  the  subject,  sometimes,  no 
doubt,  by  way  of  compromise  with  the  Oppo- 
sition, objecting  to  the  pas.sing  of  such  a  meas- 
ure at  all.  Limitation  in  time  often  occurs  in 
old  Acts.  Instances  are  the  first  Act  of  the  first 
Parliament  of  Charles  I.  (1  Car.  1.,  c.  1).  forbid- 
ding certain  sports  and  pastimes  on  Sunday,  and 
permitting  others.  The  Book  of  Sports  of  .lames 
I.  had  prepared  the  mind  of  the  people  for  that 
more  liberal  observance  of  Sunday  which  had 
been  so  offensive  to  the  Puritans  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  but  it  had  not  been  down  to  that  time  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Legislature.  This  was  now 
done  in  1625,  the  Act  was  passed  for  the  then 
Parliament,  continued  from  time  to  time,  and 


finally  (the  experiment  having  apparently  suc- 
ceeded) made  perpetual  in  1641.  Another  in- 
stance is  the  Music  Hall  Act  of  1752  j)assed  it  i^i 
said  on  the  adviee  of  Henry  Fielding,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disorderly  state  of  the  music  halls 
of  the  period,  and  perhaps  still  more  on  account 
of  the  Jacobite  songs  sometimes  sung  at  such 
places.  It  was  passed  for  three  years,  and,  hav- 
ing apparently  j)ut  an  end  to  local  diaiffection, 
was  made  perpetual  in  1755.  Modern  instances 
are  the  Ballot  Act,  1872,  passed  originally  for 
eight  years,  and  now  annually  continued,  the 
Itegidation  of  Hallways  Act,  1873,  creating  a  new 
tribunal,  the  Railway  Commission,  passed  origin- 
ally for  five  years,  and  annually  continued  until 
made  perpetual  by  the  Riilwav  and  Canal  Traf- 
fic Act,  1888 ;  the  "Employers'  j".iability  Act.  1880, 
a  new  departure  in  Social  Legislation,  expiring 
on  the  31st  December,  1887,  and  since  annually 
continued;  and  the  Shop  Hours  Regulation  Act, 
1886,  a  similar  departure,  expiring  in  1888,  and 
continued  for  the  present  Session.  .  .  .  (2)  Place. 
—  It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  Experimental 
method  of  Parliament  is  most  conspicuous.  A 
law  is  enacted  binding  only  locally,  and  is  .some- 
times extended  to  the  whole  or  a  part  of  tlie 
realm,  sometimes  not.  The  old  Statute  of  Cir- 
cumspecte  Agatis  (13  Edw.  I.,  stat.  4)  t)a8sed  in 
1285  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples.  The  point 
of  importiince  in  it  is  that  it  was  addressed  only 
to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  but  afterwards  seems 
to  have  been  tacitly  admitted  as  law  in  the  case 
of  all  dioceses,  having  probably  been  found  to 
have  worked  well  at  Norwich.  It  was  not  un- 
like the  Rescrij)tsof  the  Roman  emperors,  which, 
primarily  addressed  to  an  individual,  afterwards 
became  precedents  of  general  law." — James  Wil- 
liam (Art/r  Mag.  &  Her.,  I^ind.  1888-9),  4t/t  ner., 
r.  14,  p.  306. 

A.  D.  1630-1641. — PublicRegistry.— "  When 
now  we  look  to  the  United  States,  we  find  no 
difliculty  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  first 
settlers  of  New  York  coming  from  Holland, 
brought  it  with  tliem.  In  1636,  the  Pilgrims  of 
Plymouth,  coming  also  from  Holland,  passed  a 
law  reqtiiring  that  for  the  prevention  of  frauds, 
all  conveyances,  including  mortgages  and  leases, 
should  be  recorded.  Connecticut  followed  in 
1639,  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  in  1641; 
Penn,  of  course,  introduced  it  into  Pennsylvania. 
Subsequently  every  State  of  the  Union  est;ib- 
lished  substantiallj'  the  same  system." — D. 
Campbell,  T/ie  Puntaii  in  Holland,  England  and 
America,  r.  2,  p.  463. 

A.  D.  1650  (circa). —  Law  regarded  as  a 
Luxury. — "Of  all  the  reforms  needed  in  Eng- 
land, that  of  the  law  was  perhaps  the  most 
urgent.  In  the  general  features  of  ita  adminis- 
tration the  system  had  been  little  changed  since 
the  days  of  the  first  Edward.  As  to  its  details, 
a  mass  of  abuses  had  grown  up  which  made  the 
name  of  justice  nothing  but  a  mockery.  Twenty 
thousand  cases,  it  was  said,  stood  for  judgment 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  some  of  them  ten, 
twenty,  thirty  years  old.  In  all  the  courts  the 
judges  held  their  positions  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
crown.  They  and  their  clerks,  the  marshals,  and 
the  sherilTs  exacted  exorbitant  fees  for  every  ser- 
vice, and  on  their  cause-list  gave  the  preference 
to  the  suitor  with  the  longest  purse.  Legal 
documents  w^ere  written  in  a  barbarous  jargon 
which  none  but  the  initiated  could  I'nderstand. 
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The  lawyers,  for  centuries,  had  exercised  their 
ingenuity  in  perfecting  a  system  of  pleading, 
the  main  object  of  which  seems  to  have  been  to 
augment  their  charges,  while  burying  the  merits 
of  a  cause  under  a  tangle  of  technicalities  which 
wotild  secure  them  from  disentombment.  The 
result  was  that  law  had  become  a  luxury  for  tlie 
rich  alone." — D.  Campbell,  The  Puritan  in  Hol- 
la nd,  England  and  Amrrim,  r.  2,  ;>/>.  38H-;$84. 

A.  D.  1657. — Perhaps  the  first  Indebitatus 
Assumpsit  for  Money  paid  to  Defendant  by 
Mistake. — "One  who  received  money  from 
another  to  be  applied  in  a  particular  way  was 
bound  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship.  If 
he  fultilled  his  commissi(>n,  a  plea  to  that  effect 
would  be  a  valid  discharge.  If  he  failed  for  any 
rca.son  to  api)ly  the  money  in  the  mode  directed, 
the  auditors  wo\dd  find  that  the  amount  receivetl 
was  due  to  the  plaintiff,  who  would  have  a  judg- 
ment for  its  recovery.  If,  for  example,  the  money 
was  to  be  applied  in  payment  of  a  debt  errone- 
ously supposed  to  be  (liie  from  the  plaintiff  to 
tlie  (lefendant,  .  .  .  the  intended  application  of 
the  money  being  impossible,  the  plaintiff  would 
recover  the  money  in  Account.  Debt  would  also 
lie  in  such  cases.  ...  By  means  of  a  Action  of 
a  promise  implied  in  law  '  Indebitatus  Assump- 
sit '  because  concurrent  with  Debt,  and  thus  was 
established  the  familiar  action  of  Assumpsit  for 
money  had  and  received  to  recover  money  paid 
to  the  defendant  by  mi.stake.  Bonnel  v.  Fowkc 
(16i57)  is,  perhap.s,  the  lirst  action  of  the  kind." — 
J.  B.  Ames,  Hist,  of  Assnmjm't  (Harvard  Lain 
Ber.,  r.  2,  p.  60). 

A.  D.  1670.— Personal  Knowledge  of  Jurors. 
— "The  jury  were  still  required  to  come  from  the 
neighborliood  where  the  fact  they  had  to  try 
was  supposed  to  have  happened;  and  this  ex- 
plains the  origin  of  the  venue  (vicintum),  which 
appears  in  all  indictments  and  declarations  at  the 
present  day.  It  points  out  the  place  from  which 
the  jury  must  be  summoned.  .  .  .  And  it  was 
said  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Bushell's 
case  (A.  D.  1670),  that  the  jury  being  returned 
from  the  vicinage  whence  the  cause  of  action 
arises,  the  law  supposes  them  to  have  sufficient 
knowledge  to  try  the  matters  in  issue,  '  and  so 
they  must,  though  no  evidence  were  given  on 
either  side  in  court ' ;  —  and  the  case  is  put  of  an 
action  upon  a  bond  to  which  the  defendant  pleads 
solvit  a(l  diem,  but  offers  no  proof:  —  where,  the 
court  said  'the  jury  is  directed  to  find  for  the 
plaintiff,  unless  they  know  payment  was  made 
of  their  own  knowledge,  according  to  the  plea.' 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  old  legal  doctrine, 
which  is  at  first  sight  somewhat  startling,  that 
the  evidence  in  court  is  not  binding  evidence  to 
a  jury.  Therefore  acting  upon  their  own  knowl- 
edge, they  were  at  liberty  to  give  a  verdict  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  evidence,  if  they  so 
thought  fit." — W.  Forsyth,  Trial  by  Jury,  ;>;>. 
134-136. 

A.  D.  1678.— The  Statute  of  Frauds.— "Dur- 
ing Lord  Nottingham's  period  of  office,  and 
partly  in  consequence  of  his  advice,  the  Statute 
of  Frauds  was  passed.  Its  main  provisions  are 
directed  against  the  enforcement  of  verbal  con- 
tracts, the  validity  of  verbal  conveyances  of  in- 
terests in  land,  the  creation  of  trusts  of  lands 
without  writing,  and  the  allowance  of  nuncupa- 
tive wills.  It  also  made  equitable  interests  in 
lands  subject  to  the  owner's  debts  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  legal  interests  were.     The  statute  carried 


into  legislative  effect  principles  which  had,  so 
far  back  as  the  time  of  Bacon's  orders,  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  by  its 
ojjerafion  in  tlie  conunon  law  courts  it  must  often 
have  obviated  the  necessity  for  equitable  inter- 
ference. In  modern  times  it  has  not  iufrequeutly 
been  decried,  especially  so  far  as  it  restricts  the 
verbal  proof  of  contracts,  but  in  estimating  its 
value  and  operation  at  the  time  it  became  a  law 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  evidence  of  the 
parties  to  an  action  at  law  could  not  then  be  re- 
ceived, and  the  Defendant  might  have  been 
charged  upon  the  uncorroborated  statement  of  a 
single  witness  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  con- 
tradict, as  Lord  Eldon  argued  many  years  after- 
wards, when  the  action  upon  the  case  for  fraud 
was  introduced  at  law.  It  was  therefore  a  most 
reasonable  precaution,  while  this  unreasonable 
rule  continued,  to  lay  down  that  the  Defendant 
should  be  charged  only  upon  writing  signed 
by  him." — D.  M.  Kerly,  Jlist,  of  Equity,  p. 
170. 

A.  D.  1680. — Habeas  Corpus  and  Personal 
Liberty.  —  "The  language  of  the  great  char- 
ter is,  that  no  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  impris- 
oned but  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  equals, 
or  by  the  law  of  the  land.  And  many  subsequent 
old  statutes  expressly  direct,  that  no  man  shall 
be  taken  or  imprisoned  by  suggestion  or  petition 
to  the  king  or  his  council,  unless  it  be  by  legal 
indictment,  or  the  process  of  the  common  law. 
By  the  petition  of  right,  3  Car.  I.,  it  is  enacted, 
tliat  no  freenuin  shall  be  imprisoned  or  detained 
without  cause  shown.  ...  By  16  Car.  I.,  c.  10, 
if  any  person  be  restraiued  of  his  liberty  .... 
he  shall,  upon  demand  of  his  counsel,  have  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  bring  his  body  before 
the  court  of  king's  bench  or  common  pleas,  who 
shall  determine  whether  the  cause  of  his  com- 
mitment be  just.  .  .  .  And  by  31  Car.  II,,  c.  2, 
commonly  called  the  habeas  corpus  act,  the 
methods  of  obtaining  this  writ  are  so  plainly 
pointed  out  and  enforced,  that,  ...  no  sub- 
ject of  England  can  be  long  detained  in  prison, 
except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  law  requires 
and  justifies  such  detainer.  And,  ...  it  is 
declared  by  1  W.  and  M.  St.  2,  c.  2,  that  ex- 
cessive bail  ought  not  be  required. " — W.  Black- 
stone,  Commentaries,  /.,  135. — J.  Kent,  Commen- 
taries, pt.  4,  lect.  24. — For  the  text  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  of  1679  see  England:  A.  D.  1679 
(May). 

A.  D.  1683-1771. — Subsequent  Birth  of  a 
Child  revokes  a  Will.— "The  first  case  that 
recognized  the  rule  that  the  subsequent  birth 
of  a  child  was  a  revocation  of  a  will  of  per- 
sonal property,  was  decided  by  the  court  of 
delegates,  upon  appeal,  in  the  reign  of  Cliarles 
II. ;  and  it  was  grounded  upon  the  law  of  the 
civilians  [Overbury  v.  Overbury,  2  Show  Rep., 
253].  .  .  .  The  rule  was  applied  in  chancery  to 
a  devise  of  real  estate,  in  Brown  v.  Thompson 
[I  Ld.  R<iym.  441] ;  but  it  was  received  witli 
doubt  by  Lord  Ilardwicke  and  Lord  Northing- 
ton.  The  distinction  between  a  will  of  real  and 
personal  estate  could  not  well  be  supported ;  and 
Lord  JMansfield  declared,  that  he  saw  no  ground 
for  a  distinction.  The  great  point  was  finally 
and  solemnly  settled,  in  1771,  by  the  court  of 
exchequer,  in  Christopher  v.  Christopher  [Dick- 
en's  Rep.  445],  that  marriage  and  a  child,  were 
a  revocation  of  a  will  of  land." — J.  Kent,  Com- 
mentaries, pt.  6,  lect.  68. 
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A.  D.  1688.— Dividing  Line  between  Old 
and  New  Law. — The  dividing  line  between  the 
ancient  and  the  modern  English  reports  may,  for 
the  sjike  of  convenient  arrangement,  be  placed 
at  the  revolution  in  the  year  1688.  "The  dis- 
tinction between  the  old  and  new  law  seems 
then  to  be  more  distinctly  marked.  The  cum- 
bersome and  oppressive  appendages  of  the  feudal 
tenures  were  almlished  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  and  the  spirit  of  modern  improvement,  .  .  . 
began  then  t«  be  more  sensibly  felt,  anil  more 
actively  diffused.  The  appointment  of  that 
great  and  honest  lawyer,  Lortl  Holt,  to  the  sta- 
tion of  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  gave  a 
new  tone  and  impulse  to  the  vigour  of  the  com- 
mon law." — J.  Kent,  Commentaries,  pt.  3,  Icrt.  21. 

A.  D.  1689.  —  First  instance  of  an  Action 
sustained  for  Damages  for  a  Breach  of  Prom- 
ise to  Account. — "It  is  worthy  of  ob-servatlon 
that  while  the  obligation  to  account  is  created  bv 
law,  yet  the  privity  without  which  such  an  obli- 
gation cannot  exist  is,  as  a  rule,  created  by  the 
parties  to  the  obligation.  .  .  .  Such  then  being 
the  facts  from  which  the  law  will  raise  an  obliga- 
tion to  account,  the  next  question  is,  IIow  can  such 
an  obligation  be  enforced,  or,  what  is  the  remedy 
upon  such  an  obligation?  It  is  obvious  that  the 
only  adequate  remedy  is  specific  performance,  or 
at  least  specific  reparation.  An  action  on  the 
case  to  recover  damag'JS  for  a  breach  of  the  obli- 
gation, even  if  such  an  action  would  lie,  would 
be  clearly  inadequate,  as  it  would  involve  the 
necessity  of  investigating  all  the  items  of  the  ac- 
count for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  the  damages,  and  that  a  jury  is  not  competent 
to  do.  In  truth,  however,  such  an  action  will 
not  lie.  If,  indeed,  there  be  an  actual  promi.se 
to  account,  either  an  express  or  implied  in  fact, 
an  action  will  lie  for  the  breach  of  that  promise; 
but  as  such  a  promise  is  entirely  collateral  to  the 
■obligation  to  account,  and  as  therefore  a  recovery 
■on  the  promise  would  be  no  bar  to  an  action  on 
the  obligation,  it  would  seem  that  nominal 
<lamages  only  could  be  recovered  in  an  action  on 
the  promise,  or  at  the  most  only  such  special 
damages  as  the  plaintiff  had  suffered  by  the 
breach  of  the  promise.  Besides  the  first  instance 
in  which  an  action  on  such  a  promise  was  sus- 
tained was  as  late  as  the  time  of  Lord  Holt 
[Wilkyns  v.  Wilkyns,  Carth.  89],  while  the  obli- 
gation to  account  has  existed  and  been  recognized 
from  early  times." — C.  C.  Langdell,  A  Brief  Sur- 
vey of  Equity  Jurisdiction  {Harvard  Law  Jiev.,  v. 
H,  pp.  250-251). 

A.  D.  1689-1710. — Lord  Holt  and  the  Law 
of  Bailments. — "The  most  celebrated  case  which 
lie  decided  in  this  department  was  that  of  Coggs 
V.  Bernard,  in  which  the  question  arose, 
'  whether,  if  a  person  promises  without  reward 
to  take  care  of  goods,  he  is  answerable  if  they 
are  lost  or  damaged  by  his  negligence? '  In  a 
short  compass  he  expounded  with  admirable 
elearness  and  accuracy  the  whole  law  of  bail- 
ment, or  the  liability  of  the  person  to  whom 
goods  are  delivered  for  different  purposes  on  be- 
half of  the  owner;  availing  himself  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  Roman  civil  law,  of  which  most 
English  lawyers  were  as  ignorant  as  of  the  In- 
stitutes of  Menu.  ...  He  then  elaborately  goes 
over  the  six  sorts  of  bailment,  showing  the  exact 
degree  of  care  required  on  the  part  of  the  bailee 
in  each,  with  the  corresponding  degree  of  neg- 
ligence which  will  give  a  right  of  action  to  the 
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bailor.  In  the  last  he  shows  that,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  trust,  there  is  an  implied  nroinise  to 
take  ordinary  care;  so  that,  although  tlierc  be  no 
reward,  for  a  lo.ss  arising  from  gross  negligence 
the  bailee  is  liable  to  the  bailor  for  the  value  of 
the  goods.  Sir  William  Jones  is  contented  that 
his  own  masterl}'  '  Essay  on  the  Law  of  Bail- 
ment '  shall  be  considered  merely  a.s  a  commen- 
tary upon  this  judgment;  and  Profes.sor  Story, 
in  his  'Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Bailments,' 
represents  it  as  '  a  prodigious  effort  to  arrange 
the  principles  by  v,liich  the  subject  is  regulated 
in  a  scientific  order.'" — Lord  Campbell,  Lives  of 
tfie  ChiifJuKticcK,  V.  3,  pj>.  113-1 M. 

A.  D.  1703. — Implied  Promises  recognized. 
— "The  value  of  the  discovery  of  the  implied 
promise  in  fact  was  exemplified  ...  in  the  case 
of  a  i)arol  submission  to  an  award.  If  tiic 
arbitrators  awarded  tiie  i)aynuiit  of  a  sum  of 
money,  the  money  was  recoverable  in  debt,  since 
an  award,  after  the  analogy  of  a  judgment, 
created  a  debt.  But  if  the  award  was  for  the 
performance  of  a  collateral  act,  .  .  .  there  was, 
originally,  no  mode  of  compelling  coini)lianco 
with  the  award,  unless  the  i)artios  expressly 
promised  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitra- 
tors. Tilford  V.  French  (16(53)  is  a  case  in  point. 
So,  also,  seven  years  later,  '  it  was  said  by 
Twisden,  J.,  [Anon.,  1  Vent.  60],  that  if  two 
submit  to  an  award,  this  contains  not  a  recip- 
rocal promise  to  i)erform ;  I)ut  there  must  be  an 
express  promise  to  ground  an  action  upon  it.' 
This  doctrine  was  abandoned  by  the  time  of  Lord 
Holt,  who,  .  .  .  said:  'But  the  contrary  has 
been  held  since;  for  if  two  men  submit  to  the 
award  of  a  third  person,  they  do  also  thereby 
promise  expressly  to  abide  by  his  determination, 
for  agreeing  to  refer  is  a  promise  in  itself.' " — J. 
B.  Ames,  Hist,  of  Assumpsit  (Harvard  Law  Re- 
view, V.  2,  p.  62). 

A.  D.  1706. —  Dilatory  Pleas.— "  Pleas  to 
the  jurisdiction,  to  the  disability,  or  in  abate- 
ment, were  formerly  very  often  used  as  mere 
dilatory  pleas,  without  any  foundation  of  truth, 
and  calculated  only  for  delay;  but  now  by 
statute  4  and  5  Ann.,  c.  16,  no  dilatory  plea  is  to 
be  admitted,  without  affidavit  made  of  the  truth 
thereof,  or  some  probable  matter  shown  to  the 
court  to  induce  them  to  believe  it  true." — W. 
Blackstone,  Commentaries,  hk.  3,  p.  302. 

A.  D.  1710. — Joint  Stock  Companies :  Bub- 
ble Act, — "  The  most  complicated,  as  well  as 
the  most  modern,  branch  of  the  law  of  artificial 
persons  relates  to  those  which  are  formed  for 
purposes  of  trade.  They  are  a  natural  accom- 
paniment of  the  extension  of  commerce.  An 
ordinary  partnership  lacks  the  coherence  which 
is  required  for  great  undertakings.  Its  partners 
may  withdraw  from  it,  taking  their  capital  with 
them,  and  the  '  firm '  having  as  such  no  legal 
recognition,  a  contract  made  with  it  could  be  sued 
upon,  according  to  the  common  law  of  England, 
only  in  an  action  in  which  the  whole  list  of  part- 
ners were  made  plaintiffs  or  defendants.  In  order 
to  remedy  the  first  of  these  inconveniences,  part- 
nerships were  formed  upon  the  principle  of  a 
joint-stock,  the  capital  invested  in  which  must 
remain  at  a  fixed  amount,  although  the  shares 
into  which  it  is  divided  may  pass  from  hand  to 
hand.  This  device  did  not  however  obviate  the 
difficulty  in  suing,  nor  did  it  relieve  the  partners, 
past  and  present,  from  liability  for  debts  in  excess 
of  their,  past  or  present,  shares  in  the  concern. 
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In  tlic  interest  not  only  of  the  shnrc-jxirtncrs, 
but  nl8f)  of  the  public  with  wliii-h  tlu-y  liiui  dciil- 
IngH,  it  was  dcHiruble  to  disroviraKc  the  foriimlion 
of  Hiich  ji.HHoeiiitions;  iind  the  foniiiitioii  of  ]oint- 
8to<  k  partnerships,  e.\<ept  such  as  were  incor- 
porated by  royal  charter,  was  accordingly,  for  u 
time,  prohibited  in  England  by  tlie  '  Bubble  Act,' 
0  Geo.  I,  e.  18.  An  incorporated  trading  com- 
pany, in  accordance  with  tlie  ordinary  princ-iples 
regidating artificial  persons,  consistsof  a  definite 
amount  of  capital  to  which  alone  creditors  of  the 
company  can  look  for  the  satisfaction  of  their 
demands,  divided  into  shares  held  by  a  number 
of  individuals  who,  though  they  participate  in  the 
profits  of  the  concern,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
l)er  of  shares  held  by  each,  incur  no  personal  lia- 
bility in  respect  of  its  losses.  An  nrtiticial  per- 
son of  this  sort  is  now  recognized  under  most 
systems  of  law.  It  can  be  formed,  as  a  rule, 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  sovereign  power, 
an(l  is  described  as  a  'societe,'  or  'compagnie,' 
'anonyme,'  an  ' Actiengesellschaft,'  or  'joint- 
stock  company  limited.'  A  less  pure  form  of 
such  a  corporation  is  a  company  the  shareholders 
in  which  incur  an  unlimited  personal  liability. 
There  is  also  a  form  resembling  a  partnership 
'en  commandite,'  in  which  the  liability  of  some 
of  the  shareholders  is  limited  by  their  shares, 
while  that  of  others  is  unlimited.  Subject  to 
some  exceptions,  any  seven  partners  in  a  trading 
concern  may,  and  partners  whose  number  exceeds 
twenty  must,  according  to  English  law,  become 
incorporated  by  registration  under  the  Companies 
Acts,  with  either  limited  or  unlimited  liability 
as  they  may  determine  at  the  time  of  incorpora- 
tion."— Thomas  Erskine  Holland,  Elements  of 
Juriit]mi(Ience,  Tithed.,  p.  298. 

A.  D.  1711. — Voluntary  Restraint  of  Trade. 
— "The  judicial  construction  of  >Iagna  Cliarta 
is  illustrated  in  the  great  case  of  Mitcliell  v.  Rey- 
nolds (1  V.  W.,  181),  still  the  leading  authority 
upon  the  doctrine  of  voluntary  restraint  of  trade, 
though  decided  in  1711,  when  modern  mercantile 
law  was  in  its  infancy.  The  Court  (Chief  Jus- 
tice Parker),  distinguishing  between  voluntary 
and  involuntary  restraints  of  trade,  says  as  to 
involuntarj'  restraints:  'The  first  reason  why 
.such  of  these,  as  are  created  by  grant  and  diarter 
from  the  crown  and  by-laws  generally  are  void, 
is  drawn  from  the  encouragement  which  the  law 
gives  to  trade  and  honest  industry,  and  that  they 
are  contrary  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  Sec- 
ond, another  reason  is  drawn  from  Magna  Charta, 
which  is  infringed  by  these  acts  of  power.  That 
statute  says:  Nullus  liber  homo,  etc.,  disseizetur 
de  libero  tenemento,  vel  libertatibus  vel  liberis 
consuetudinibus  suis,  etc. ;  and  these  words  have 
been  always  taken  to  extend  to  freedom  of  trade.' " 
— Frederick  N.  Judson,  14  American  Bar  Ass'n 
Sept.,  p.  236. 

A.  D.  1730.— Special  Juries.— "The  first 
statutory  recognition  of  their  existence  occurs 
so  late  as  in  tlie  Act  3  Geo.  II.,  cli.  25.  But  the 
principle  seems  to  have  been  admitted  in  early 
times.  We  find  in  the  year  1450  (29  Hen.  VI.)  a 
petition  for  a  special  jury.  .  .  .  The  statute  of 
George  II.  speaks  of  special  juries  as  already 
■well  known,  and  it  declares  and  enacts  that  the 
courts  at  Westminster  shall,  upon  motion  made 
by  any  plaintifT,  prosecutor,  or  defendant,  order 
and  appoint  a  jury  to  be  struck  before  the  proper 
officer  of  the  court  where  the  cause  is  depending, 
'in  such  manner  as  special  juries  have  been  and 


are  usually  struck  In  such  courts  respectively 
upon  trials  at  bar  had  in  the  said  courts.'  " — W. 
Forsyth,  Tritil  hi/  Jnri/,  pp.  148-144. 

A.  D.  1730.— Written  Pleadings  to  be  in 
English. — "'i'here  was  ouv,  gnat  nnprovcment 
in  law  proceedings  which,  wldle  he  [Lord  King] 
held  tlie  Great  Keal,  he  at  last  accomplished. 
From  very  ancient  times  the  written  pleadings, 
both  in  criminal  and  civil  suits,  were,  or  ratiier 
professed  to  be,  in  tlie  Latin  tongue,  and  while 
the  jargon  employed  would  have  been  very  i)er- 
plexing  to  a  Roman  of  the  Augustan  Age,  it  was 
wholly  unintelligible  to  the  persons  wliose  life, 
property,  and  fame  were  at  stake.  This  absur- 
dity had  been  corrected  in  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, but  along  with  numy  others  so  cor- 
rected, had  been  reintroduced  at  the  Restoration, 
and  had  prevailed  during  five  succeeding  reigns. 
The  attention  of  the  public  was  now  attracted 
to  it  by  a  petition  from  the  magistracy  of  the 
North  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  represent- 
ing the  evils  of  the  old  law  language  being  re- 
tained in  legal  process  and  proceedings,  and  pray- 
ing for  the  substitution  of  the  native  tongue. 
The  bill,  by  the  Chancellor's  direction,  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  passed 
there  without  much  difficulty.  In  the  Lords  it 
was  fully  explained  and  ably  supported  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  but  it  experienced  considerable 
opposition.  .  .  .  Amidst  lieavy  forebodings  of 
future  mischief  the  bill  passed,  and  mankind  are 
now  astonished  that  so  obvious  a  reform  should 
bave  been  so  long  deferred." — Lord  Campbell, 
Li  res  of  the  Chnitccllor.s,  r.  4,  p.  r)()4. 

A.  D.  1739-1744.— Oath  accordine  to  one's 
Religion. — "Lord  Hard  wick  established  the 
riil(!  that  persons,  though  not  Christians,  if  they 
believe  in  a  divinity,  may  be  sworn  according 
to  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  and  tliat  tlie 
evidence  given  by  them  so  sworn  is  admissible 
in  courts  of  justice,  as  if,  being  Christians,  they 
had  been  sworn  upon  the  Evangelists.  This 
subject  first  came  before  him  in  iSimkissenseat 
v.  Barker,  where,  in  a  suit  for  an  account  against 
the  representatives  of  an  East  India  Governor, 
the  plea  being  overruled  that  the  plaintiff  was 
an  alien  infidel,  a  cross  bill  was  filed,  and  an 
objection  being  made  that  he  could  only  be 
sworn  in  the  usual  form,  a  motion  was  made  that 
the  words  in  the  commission,  '  on  the  holy  Evan- 
gelists,' should  be  omitted,  and  that  the  commis- 
sioners should  be  directed  to  administer  an  oath 
to  him  in  tlie  manner  most  binding  on  his  con- 
science. .  .  .  The  point  was  afterwards  finally 
settled  in  the  great  case  of  Omychund  v.  Barker, 
where  a  similar  commission  to  examine  witnesses 
having  issued,  the  Commissioners  certified  '  That 
they  had  sworn  the  witnesses  examined  under  it 
in  the  presence  of  Brahmin  or  priest  of  the  Gen- 
too  religion,  and  that  each  witness  touched  the 
hand  of  the  Brahmin, —  this  being  the  most 
solemn  form  in  which  oaths  are  administered  to 
witnesses  professing  the  Gentoo  religion. '  Ob- 
jection was  made  that  the  deposition  so  taken 
could  not  be  read  in  evidence ;  and  on  account 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  question,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  three 
chiefs  of  the  common  law  Courts. —  After  a  very 
long,  learned,  and  ingenious  argument,  which 
may  be  perused  with  pleasure,  they  concurred 
in  the  opinion  that  the  depositions  were  admissi- 
ble."— Lord  Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Chancellors, 
T.  5,  j^.  69-70. 
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A.  D.  1750.— Dale  v.  Hall,  i  Wils.,  281, 
understood  to  be  the  first  reported  case  of  an 
action  of  special  assumpsit  sustained  against 
a  common  carrier,  on  his  implied  contract. — 
"  A.ssumpsit,  .  .  .  W118  iillowed,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  L,  in  competition  with  Detinue  and  Case 
against  a  bailee  for  custwly.  At  a  later  period 
Lonl  Ilolt  suggested  that  one  might  'turn  an 
action  against  a  eomnjon  carrier  into  a  special 
us,siimpsit  (which  the  law  implies)  in  respect  of 
his  hire.'  Dale  v.  Ilall  (1750)  is  understood  to 
have  been  the  first  reported  case  in  which  that 
suggestion  was  followed. " — ,J.  B.  Ames,  ilUt.  of 
Aumunimt  {ILirmrd  Lain  Ren.,  v.  2,  p.  08). 

A.  D.  1750-1800. — Demurrer  to  Evidence. — 
"Near  the  end  of  the  last  century  ilemurrers 
upon  evidence  were  rendered  useless  in  England, 
by  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Gibson  v.  Hunter 
(carrying  down  with  it  anotlier  great  case,  that  of 
Lickbarrow  v.  Mason,  which,  like  the  former,  had 
come  up  to  the  Lords  upon  this  sort  of  demurrer), 
that  the  party  demurring  must  specify  upon  the 
record  the  facts  which  he  admits.  That  the  rule 
was  a  new  one  is  fairly  plain  from  the  case  of 
Cocksedge  v.  Fanshawe,  ten  years  earlier.  It 
was  not  always  followed  in  this  country,  but  the 
fact  that  it  was  really  a  novelty  was  sometimes 
not  understood." — J.  B.  Thayer,  Law  avd  Fact 
injury  Trials  (Harvard  Imw  Rev.,  v.  4,  p.  147). 

Also  in  :  The  same.  Select  Cases  on  Evidence, 
p.  149. 

A.  D.  1756-1788.— Lord  Mansfield  and  Com- 
mercial Law. — "In  the  reign  of  Geo.  II.,  Eng- 
land had  grown  into  the  greatest  manufacturing 
and  commercial  country  in  the  world,  whih;  her 
jurisprudence  had  by  no  means  been  expanded 
or  developed  in  the  same  proportion.  .  .  .  Hence, 
when  questions  necessarily  arose  respecting  the 
buying  and  selling  of  goo<ls, —  respecting  the 
affreightment  of  ships, —  respecting  marine  in- 
surances,—  and  respecting  bills  of  exchange  and 
promissory  notes,  no  one  knew  hbw  they  were  to 
be  determined.  .  .  .  Mercantile  questions  were 
so  ignorantly  treated  when  they  came  into  West- 
minster Hall,  that  they  were  usually  settled  by 
private  arbitration  among  the  merchants  them- 
selves. If  an  action  turning  upon  a  mercantile 
question  was  brought  in  a  covirt  of  law,  the 
judge  submitted  it  to  the  jury,  who  determined 
it  according  to  their  own  notions  of  what  was 
fair,  and  no  general  rule  was  laid  down  which 
could  afterwards  be  referred  to  for  the  purpo.se 
of  settling  similar  disputes.  .  .  .  When  he  [Lord 
l^Iansfleld]  had  ceased  to  preside  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  and  had  retired  to  enjoy  the  ret-_ 
rospect  of  his  labors,  he  read  the  following  just 
eulogy  bestowed  upon  them  by  Mr.  Justice 
Buller,  in  giving  judgment  in  the  important  case 
of  Lickbarrow  v.  Mason,  respecting  the  effect  of 
the  indoi-sement  of  a  bill  of  lading: — 'Within 
these  thirty  years  the  commercial  law  of  this 
country  has  taken  a  very  different  turn  from 
what  It  did  before.  Lord  Hardwicke  himself 
was  proceeding  with  great  caution,  not  estab- 
lishing any  general  principle,  but  decreeing  on 
all  the  circumstances  put  together.  Before  that 
period  we  find  that,  in  courts  of  law,  all  the  evi- 
dence in  mercantile  cases  was  thrown  together; 
they  were  left  generally  to  a  jury ;  and  they  pro- 
duced no  general  principle.  From  that  time,  we 
all  know,  the  great  study  has  been  to  find  some 
certain  general  principle,  which  shall  be  known 
to  all  mankind,  not  only  to  rule  the  particular 


case  then  under  oonsidcration,  but  to  serve  as  a 
guide  for  the  future.  .Most  of  us  have  heard 
these  principles  stated,  reasoned  upon,  enlarged, 
and  explained,  till  we  have  been  lost  in  admira- 
tion at  the  strength  and  stretch  of  the  under- 
standing. And  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  find 
myself  under  a  necessity  of  differing  from  any 
ease  upon  this  subject  which  has  been  decided 
by  liord  Mansfield,  who  may  be  truly  said  to  l)o 
the  founder  of  the  commercial  law  of  this  coiui- 
try.'.  .  .  With  regard  to  bills  of  exchange  and 
piomi.ssory  notes,  I^ord  Mansfield  first  promul- 
gated many  rules  that  now  appear  to  us  to  be  as 
certain  as  those  which  guide  the  planets  in  their 
orbits.  For  example,  it  was  till  then  uncertain 
wlK^ther  th((  second  indorscr  of  a  bill  of  exchange 
could  sue  his  immediate  indorser  without  having 
previously  demanded  payment  from  the  drawer. 
...  He  goes  on  to  explain  [in  Heylyn  v. 
Adamson,  3  Burr.,  669],  .  .  .  that  the  muker 
of  a  promissory  note  is  m  the  same  situation  as 
the  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  that  in 
suing  the  indorser  of  the  note  it  is  necessary  to 
allege  and  to  prove  a  demand  on  the  maker.  .  .  . 
Lord  Mansfield  had  likewise  to  determine  that 
the  indorser  of  a  bill  of  exchange  is  di.scharged 
if  he  receives  no  notice  of  there  having  been  a 
refusal  to  accept  by  the  drawee  (Blesard  v.  Herst, 
6  Burr.,  2670);  and  that  reasonable  time  for  giv- 
ing notice  of  the  dishonor  of  a  bill  or  note  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  Court  as  matter  of  law, 
and  is  not  to  be  left  to  the  jury  as  matter  of  fact, 
they  being  governed  by  the  circumstances  of 
each  particular  case.  (Tindal  v.  Brown,  1  Term. 
Itep.,  167.)  It  seems  strange  to  us  how  the 
world  could  go  on  when  such  questions  of  hourly 
occurrence,  were  unsettled.  .  .  .  There  is  an- 
other contract  of  infinite  importance  to  a  mari- 
time people.  ...  I  mean  that  between  ship- 
owners and  merchants  for  the  hiring  of  ships 
and  carriage  of  goods.  .  .  .  Till  his  time,  the 
rights  and  liabilities  of  these  parties  hud  re- 
mained undecided  up(m  the  contingency,  not  un- 
likel)'  to  arise,  of  the  shi|)  being  wrecked  during 
the  voyage,  and  the  goods  being  saved  and  de- 
livered to  the  consignee  at  an  intermediate  port. 
Lord  Mansfield  settled  that  freight  is  due  pro 
rata  itineris  —  in  proportion  to  tlie  part  of  the 
voyage  performed.  .  .  .  Lord  Mansfield's  famil- 
iarity with  the  general  principles  of  ethics,  .  .  . 
availed  him  on  all  occasions  when  he  had  to  de- 
termine on  the  proper  construction  and  just  ful- 
filment of  contracts.  The  question  having  arisen, 
for  the  firet  time,  whether  the  seller  of  goods  by 
auction,  with  the  declared  condition  that  they 
shall  be  sold  to  '  the  highest  bidder,'  may  employ 
a  'puffer,' — an  agent  to  raise  the  price  by  bid- 
ding,—  he  thus  exprcs-sed  himself:  [Bexwell  v. 
Christie,  Cow  p.,  395]  '.  .  .  The  basis  of  all 
dealings  ought  to  be  good  faith ;  so  more  especi- 
ally in  these  transactions,  where  the  public  are 
brought  together  upon  a  confidence  that  the 
articles  set  up  to  sale  will  be  disposed  of  to  the 
highest  real  bidder.  That  can  never  be  the  case 
if  the  owner  may  secretly  enhance  the  price  by  a 
person  employed  for  that  purpose.  ...  I  can- 
not listen  to  the  argument  that  it  is  a  common 
practice  .  .  .  ;  the  owner  violates  his  contract 
with  the  public  if,  by  himself  or  his  agent,  he 
bids  upon  his  goods,  and  no  subsequent  bidder 
is  bound  to  take  the  goods  at  the  price  at  which 
they  are  knocked  down  to  him.'  " — Lord  Camp- 
bell, Lives  of  tlie  Chief  Justices,  v.  2,  pp.  308-314. 
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A.  D.  1760.  —  Judicial  Independence. —  "A 

glance  into  ilic  pages  of  tlu!  .Iiidges  of  Kngliind, 
by  FoHM,  will  KJiow  witli  wlmt  nitlilcsH  vigour 
the  StiiartH  exercised  their  prerogative  of  dis- 
iniasin^'  Judges  wiiose  decisions  were  (lisplea-sing 
to  the  court.  Even  after  the  Revolution,  the 
prerogative  of  dismissal,  which  was  supposed  to 
Keep  tlie  Judges  depen<h'nt  on  the  Oown,  was 
jealously  clefended.  When  in  lflU3  a  Bill  passecl 
)otli  Houses  of  Parliament,  establishing  the  in- 
dependence of  Judges  by  law,  and  confirming 
tiieir  salaries,  William  III.  withheld  his  Koyal 
as.sent.  Bishop  Burnet  says,  with  reference  to 
this  exrrei.se  of  the  Veto,  that  it  was  represented 
to  the  King  by  some  of  the  Judges  themselves, 
that  it  was  not  lit  that  they  shouhl  be  out  of  all 
dependence  on  the  Court.  When  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement secured  that  no  Judge  should  be  dis- 
missed from  oHice,  except  in  consequence  of  a 
conviction  for  some  otlence,  or  the  address  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Royal  jealousy 
of  the  measure  is  seen  by  the  promise  under 
which  that  arrangement  »., is  not  to  take  elTect 
till  the  deaths  of  William  III.  and  of  Anne,  and 
the  failure  of  their  issue  respectively,  in  other 
words,  till  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over. It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  George  III. 
that  the  Commi.ssions  of  the  Judges  ceased  to  be 
void  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown."  —  J.  G.  S. 
MacNeill,  Law  Mag.  and  Rev.  Ath  aeries,  v.  16 
(1800-91),  p.  203. 

A.  D.  1760.  —  Stolen  Bank  Notes  the 
Property  of  a  Bona  Fide  Purchaser. — "The 
law  of  bills  of  exchange  owes  much  of  its  scien- 
titic  and  liberal  character  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
great  jurist.  Lord  Manslield.  Sixteen  years  be- 
fore the  American  Revolution,  he  held  that  bank 
notes,  though  .stolen,  become  the  property  of  the 
person  to  whom  they  are  bona  fulo  deliverecJ  for 
value  without  knowledge  of  the  larceny.  This 
principle  is  later  affirmed  again  and  again  as 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  circulation  of 
all  the  paper  in  the  country,  and  with  it  all  its 
commerce.  Later  there  was  a  departure  from 
this  principle  in  the  noted  English  case  of  Gill 
V.  Cubitt,  in  which  it  was  held  that  if  the  liolder 
for  value  took  it  under  circumstances  which 
ought  to  have  excited  the  suspicion  of  a  prudent 
ana  careful  man,  ho  could  not  recover.  This 
case  annoyed  courts  and  innocent  holders  for 
years,  until  it  was  sat  upon,  kicked,  cuffed,  and 
overruled,  and  the  old  doctrine  of  1760  re-estab- 
lished, which  is  now  the  undisputed  and  settled 
law  of  England  and  this  country."  —  Wm.  A. 
McClean,  Negotiable  Paper  {The  Green  Bag,  v.  5, 
}).  86). 

A.  D.  1768. —  Only  one  Business  Corpora- 
tion Chartered  in  this  Country  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. — "Pennsylvania 
is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  having  chartered  the 
first  business  corporation  in  this  country-, 
'  The  Philtulelphia  Contributionship  for  Insuring 
Houses  from  Loss  by  Fire'  It  was  a  mutual  in- 
surance company,  first  organized  in  1752,  but 
not  chartered  until  1768.  It  was  the  only  busi- 
ness corporation  whose  charter  antedated  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  next  in  order 
of  time  were:  'The  Bank  of  North  America,' 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1781  and,  the  original 
charter  having  been  repealed  in  1785,  by  Penn- 
sylvania in  1787;  'The  Massachusetts  Bank,' 
chartered  in  1784;  'The  Proprietors  of  Charles 
River  Bridge,'  in  1785;  'The  Mutual  Assurance 


Company"  (Philadelphia),  in  1786;  'The  As-swi- 
ateil  Manufacturing  Iron  Co.'(N.  Y.).  in  1786. 
These  were  the  only  joint-stock  business  t:orpor- 
ations  cliartered  in  America  iK-fore  1787.  After 
that  time  the  number  rapidly  increasetl,  eHj)eei- 
ally  in  Massachusetts.  Before  the  close  of  the 
century  there  were  created  in  that  State  about 
fiftv  such  bo<lies,  at  least  half  of  them  turn-piki; 
and  bridge  companies.  In  the  remaining  States 
combined,  there  were  perhaps  as  nuuiy  more. 
Tliere  was  no  great  variety  in  tli<'  purposes  for 
which  these  early  companies  were  formed.  In- 
surance, banking,  turn  pike  roads,  toll-bridges, 
canals,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  manufacturing 
were  the  enterprises  which  they  carried  on." — 
8.  Williston,  Jlist.  of  the  Law  of  JJumiie«s  Corpor- 
ations before  1800  {Ilarvaril  Law  Ileview,  v.  2,  pp. 
165-106). 

A.  D.  1776. —  Ultimate  property  in  land. — 
"When,  by  the  Itevolution,  the  (Jolony  of  New 
York  became  separated  from  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain,  and  a  republican  goveriunent  was 
formed.  The  People  succeeded  the  King  in  the 
owncrsliip  of  all  lands  within  the  State  which 
had  not  already  been  granted  away,  and  they  be- 
came from  thenceforth  the  source  of  all  private 
titles." — Judge  Comstock,  People  v.  Hector,  etc., 
of  Trinitji  Church,  22  N.  Y.,  44-46.—"  It  is  held 
that  only  such  parts  of  the  common  law  as,  with 
the  acts  of  the  col(my  in  force  on  April  19,  1775, 
formed  part  of  the  law  of  the  Colony  on  that  day, 
were  adopted  by  the  State;  and  only  such  parts 
of  the  common  and  statute  law  of  England  were 
brought  by  the  colonists  with  them  as  suited 
their  condition,  or  were  applicable  to  their  situa- 
tion. Such  general  laws  thereupon  became  the 
laws  of  the  Colony  until  altered  by  common  con- 
sent, or  by  legislative  enactment.  The  principles 
and  rules  of  the  common  law  as  applicable  to 
this  country  are  held  subject  to  modification  and 
change,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tion of  the  people  and  government  here  .  .  . 
By  the  English  common  law,  the  King  was  the 
paramount  proprietor  and  source  of  all  title  to 
all  land  within  his  dominion,  and  it  was  consid- 
ered to  be  held  mediately  or  immediately  of 
him.  After  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  ihe  title  to  land  formerly  possessed  by 
the  English  Crowi^  in  this  country  passed  to  the 
People  of  the  different  States  where  the  land  lay, 
by  virtue  of  the  change  of  nationality  aud  of  the 
treaties  made.  The  allegiance  formerly  due, 
also,  from  the  people  of  this  country  to  Great 
Britain  was  transferred,  by  the  Revolution,  to 
the  governments  of  the  States." — James  Gerard, 
Titles  to  Real  Extate  (3;-rf  cr/.),  pp.  26  and  o.— 
"  Hence  the  rule  naturally  follows,  that  no  per- 
son can,  by  any  possible  arrangement,  become 
invested  with  the  absolute  ownership  of  land. 
But  as  that  ownership  must  be  vested  some- 
where, or  great  confusion,  if  not  disturbance, 
might  result,  it  has,  therefore,  become  an  ac- 
cepted rule  of  public  law  that  the  absolute  and 
ultimate  right  of  property  shall  be  regarded  as 
vested  in  the  sovereign  or  corporate  power  of  the 
State  where  the  land  lies.  This  corporate  power 
has  been  naturally  and  appropriatelj'  selected 
for  that  purpose,  because  it  is  the  only  one 
which  is  certain  to  survive  the  generations  of  men 
as  they  pass  away.  Wherever  that  sovereign 
power  is  represented  by  an  individual,  as  in  Eng- 
land, there  the  absolute  right  of  property  to  all 
land  in  tlie  kingdom  is  vested  in  that  individual. 
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Whoever  micceodH  to  tli«  sovcrcignt}',  Hiirrocda 
to  tliiit  riglit  of  proiMTty  mul  IioIiIh  it  in  IniHt  for 
the  nation.  In  this  cmintry,  where  tlie  only 
Hovcreignty  rero^'iiizcd  in  regard  to  real  prop- 
erty, is  re|)reHentcd  by  the  Htat('  in  its  corporal*' 
capaeity,  tliat  absolute  right  of  property  is  vested 
in  the  Btiitc."  —  Anson  Hinghani,  [jdir  of  Hail 
J'ro/mrfi/,  p.  H. 

A.  D.  1778. — First  Instance  of  Assumpsit 
upon  a  Vendor's  Warranty. — "  A  vendor  who 
gives  IX  falsi!  warranty  may  he  eharged  to  day, 
of  course,  in  contract;  hut  the  conception  of  sinli 
a  warranty,  an  n  contniet  is  quite  modern. 
Stuart  V.  Wilkens  [3  Doug.,  18],  decided  in 
1778,  is  said  to  have  been  tlie  first  instancj!  of  an 
action  of  assiimi)sit  upon  a  vendor's  warranty." — 
J.  B.  Ames,  l/ist.  of  Aimumpsit  (Harvard  Law 
liev.,  V.  2,  ;>.  8). 

A.  D.  1783. — Lord  Mansfield  laid  founda- 
tion of  Law  of  Trade-Marks.— "The  symliol- 
isni  of  commerce,  conventionally  called  '  trade- 
marks,' is,  according  to  Mr.  Browne,  in  his 
excellent  work  on  trademarks,  as  old  as  com- 
merce itself.  The  Egyptians,  the  Chinese,  the 
Babylonians,  the  Qn^eks,  the  Romans,  all  used 
various  marks  or  signs  to  distinguish  their  gowls 
and  handiwork.  The  right  to  protection  in  such 
marks  has  come  to  he  recognized  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  It  is,  however,  during  the  last 
seventy  or  eighty  years  that  the  present  systtjm 
of  jurisprudence  has  been  built  up.  In  1742 
Lord  Hard  wick  refused  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  use  of  the  Great  Mogul  stamp  on  cards.  In 
1783  Lord  Mansfield  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
law  of  trade-marks  as  at  present  devedoped,  and 
in  181G,  in  the  case  of  Day  v.  Day,  the  defendant 
was  enjoined  from  infringing  the  plaintilT's 
blacking  label.  From  that  time  to  the  present 
day  there  have  arisen  a  multitude  of  cases,  and 
the  theory  of  the  law  of  trademarks  proper  may 
be  considered  as  pretty  clearly  expounded.  In 
1875  the  Trade-marks  Ucgislration  Act  provided 
for  the  registration  of  trade-marks,  and  defined 
what  could  in  future  properly  be  a  triule-mark. 
In  this  country  the  Act  of  1870,  corrected  by  th(! 
Act  of  1881,  provided  for  the  registration  of 
trade-marks.  The  underlying  principle  of  the 
law  of  trademarks  is  that  of  preventing  one  man 
from  acquiring  the  reputation  of  another  by 
fraudulent  means,  and  of  preventing  fraud  upon 
the  public;  in  other  words,  the  application  of 
the  broad  principles  of  equity." — Grafton  D. 
Cushing,  Cases  AnalogouH  to  I'rade-marka  (Har- 
vard Law  I{ei\,  V.  4,  p.  321). 

A.  D.  1790. — Stoppage  in  Transitu,  and 
Rights  of  Third  Person  under  a  Bill  of  Lad- 
ing.— "Lord  Loughborough's  most  elaborate  com- 
mon law  judgment  was  in  the  ease  of  Lichbarrow 
V.  Mason,  when  he  presided  in  the  court  of 
Exchequer  Chamber,  on  a  writ  of  error  from  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  The  question  was  one 
of  infinite  importance  to  commerce  —  'Whether 
the  right  of  the  unpaid  seller  of  goods  to  stop 
them  while  they  are  on  their  way  to  a  purchaser 
who  has  become  insolvent,  is  divested  by  an  in- 
termediate sale  to  a  third  person,  through  the 
indorsement  of  the  bill  of  lading,  for  a  valuable 
consideration? '  He  concluded  by  saying : — '  Prom 
a  review  of  all  the  cases  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  has  ever  been  a  decision  against  the  legal 
right  of  the  consignor  to  stop  the  goods  in 
transitu  before  the  case  which  we  have  here  to 
consider.     The  rule  which  we  are  now  to  lay 


down  will  not  disturb  but  settle  the  notions  of  the 
coinmerrial  portof  this  country  on  a  point  of  very 
great  iniporlancc,  as  it  regards  the  security  and 
gootl  failh  of  their  transactions.  For  thc.so 
reasons  we  think  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  ought  to  be  reversed."  But  a  writ 
of  error  being  brought  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
lliis  reversid  was  reversed,  and  the  right  of  the 
intermediate!  purchaser  as  against  tlie  original 
s('ll(!r,  has  ever  siiuui  been  established." — Lord 
('ami)bell,  Lirtnof  the  Vhancdlorit,  p.  (J,  ;)/).  138- 
131(. 

A.  D.  1793.— Best-Evidence  rule. — "  In  Grant 
V.  Gould,  2  H.  Bl.  p.  104  (1702),  Lord  Lough- 
borough said:  'That  all  common  law  courts 
ought  to  proceed  upon  the  genenil  rule,  namely, 
the  best  evidence  that  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
admit,  I  perfectly  agree.'  But  by  this  time  it 
was  becoming  obvious  that  this  'general  rule' 
was  misapplied  and  overemphasizi'd.  Black- 
stone,  indeed,  rei)eating  Gilbert,  had  said  in 
1770,  in  the  first  editions  of  his  Ckjmmentaries 
(III.  308)  as  it  was  said  in  all  the  later  ones: 
'The  one  general  rule  that  runs  through  all  the 
doctrine  of  trials  is  this,  that  the  best  evidence 
the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  of  shall  always 
be  required,  if  possible  to  be  had;  but,  if  not 
po.ssible,  then  the  best  evidence  that  can  be  had 
shall  be  allowed.  For  if  it  be  found  that  there 
is  any  better  evidence  existing  than  is  prcMluced, 
the  very  not  pro<luciiig  it  is  a  presumption  that 
it  would  have  detected  some  fals(!hood  that  at 
present  is  concealed.'  But  in  1794,  the  acute  and 
learned  Christian,  in  editing  the  twelfth  edition, 
pointed  out  the  diflicultics  of  the  situation :  '  No 
rule  of  law,' he  said,  'is  more  frecpiently  cited, 
and  more  generally  mi.sconeeived,  than  this.  It 
is  certainly  true  when  rightly  understood;  but  it 
is  very  limited  in  its  extent  and  application.  It 
signifies  nothing  more  than  that,  if  the  best  legal 
evidence  cannot  possibly  be  produced,  the  next 
best  legal  evidence  shall  be  admitted.'" — J.  B. 
Thayer,  Select  Cases  on  Eridenre,  p.  732. 

AI  D.  1794.— First  Trial  by  Jury  in  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court. —  "In  the  first  trial  by  jur}'  at 
the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tiio  United 
States,  in  1794,  (Uiief-Justice  Jay,  after  remark- 
ing to  the  jury  that  fact  was  for  the  jury  and 
law  for  the  court,  went  on  to  siiy :  '  You  have, 
nevertheless,  a  right  to  take  upon  yourselves  to 
judge  of  both,  and  to  determine  the  law  as  well 
as  the  fact  in  controversy.'  But  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  the  common-law  power  of  the  jury 
in  criminal  cases  does  not  indicate  any  right  on 
their  part;  it  is  rather  one  of  those  manifold 
illogical  and  yet  rational  results,  which  the  good 
sense  of  the  English  people  brought  about,  in  all 
parts  of  their  public  affairs,  by  way  of  easing 
up  the  rigor  of  a  strict  application  of  rules." — 
J.  B.  Thayer,  Taiw  and  Fact  in  Jury  Trials 
(Harvard  Latn  Review,  v.  4,  p.  171). 

Also  in  :  The  same,  Select  Cases  on  Evidence, 
ji.  153. 

A.  D.  1813-1843.— Insolvents  placed  under 
Jurisdiction  of  a  Court,  and  able  to  claim  Pro- 
tection by  a  Surrender  of  Goods. — "  It  was  not 
until  1813  that  insolvents  were  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  court,  and  entitled  to  seek  their 
discharge  on  rendering  a  true  account  of  all  their 
debts  and  property.  A  distinction  was  at  length 
recognized  between  poverty  and  crime.  This 
great  remedial  law  restored  liberty  to  crowds  of 
wretched  debtors.      In  the  next  thirteen  years 
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upwnnln  of  50,000  were  set  free.  Thirty  ycnni 
laUT,  lis  hcrutlccnt  princlplfs  wert-  further  exU'ii- 
(led,  \vl)cn  dclitors  wcro  not  only  rcli'iisod  from 
conilm-imnt.  l)iit  iihlt!  to  <  liiim  protection  to  their 
lllHTty,  on  giving  up  till  their  goo<ls. "— T.  E. 
May,  Coimtitutioiutl  IIi»t.  of  England  ( Widdle- 
tona  ed.),  v.  2,  p.  271.— 8eo,  also,  Debt,  Lawb 

CONCKIININO. 

A.  D.  1819.— The  Dartmouth  College  Case. 

—  "The  friimers  of  tlie  (loiistitiititm  of  the 
United  Stiiles,  moved  chiefly  l)y  the  mischiefH 
created  liy  tlie  preceding  legislation  of  the  8tat4'H, 
which  liiid  made  wrious  encroaehments  on  the 
rights  of  property,  inserted  a  clause  In  that  in- 
Btriinient  which  declared  that  'no  Btate  shall 
pass  any  ex  post-fa(;to  law,  or  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts.'  The  first  branch  of 
this  claus<»  liad  ahvay.)  been  tinderstocMl  to  relate 
to  criminal  legislation,  the  second  to  legislation 
nlTecting  civil  rights.  IJiit,  before  tlie  ca.Hi!  of 
Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward  (K'curred, 
there  had  been  no  jiidieial  decisions  rcsi)ecting 
the  meaning  and  scojjc  of  the  restraint  in  regard 
to  contracts.  .  .  .  The  State  court  of  New 
Ilampsljlre,  in  deciding  this  case,  had  assumed 
that  tlie  college  was  a  public  corporation,  and  on 
that  basis  had  rested  their  judgment;  which 
was,  that  between  the  State  and  its  public  cor- 
porations there  is  no  contract  which  the  State 
cannot  regulate,  alter,  or  annid  at  pleasure. 
Mr.  W^ebstcr  had  to  overthrow  this  fundamental 
position.  If  he  could  show  that  this  college  was 
a  private  eleemosynary  corporation,  and  that  the 
grant  of  the  rigiit  to  Ix;  n  corporation  of  this 
nature  is  a  contract  between  the  sovereign  power 
and  those  who  tlcvotc  their  funds  to  the  charity, 
and  take  the  incorporation  for  its  better  manage- 
ment, he  could  bring  tlie  legislative  Interference 
within  the  prohibition  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. ...  Its  important  positions,  .  .  .  were 
these:  1.  That  Dr.  Wheelock  was  the  founder 
of  this  college,  and  as  such  entitled  by  law  to 
be  visitor,  and  that  he  had  assigned  all  the  visi- 
tatorial powers  to  the  trustees.  2.  That  the 
diarter  created  a  private  and  not  a  public  cor- 
poration, to  administer  a  charity,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  which  the  trustees  had  a  property, 
which  the  law  recognizes  as  such.  3.  That  the 
grant  of  such  a  charter  is  a  contract  between  the 
sovereign  power  and  its  successors  and  those  to 
whom  it  is  granted  and  their  succcs-sors.  4.  That 
the  legislation  w  hich  took  away  from  the  trustees 
the  right  to  exercise  the  powers  of  superinten- 
dence, visitation,  and  government,  and  trans- 
ferred them  to  another  set  of  trustees,  impaired 
the  obligation  of  that  contract.  ...  On  the  con- 
clusion of  the  argument,  the  Chief  Justice 
Intimated  that  a  decision  was  not  to  be  expected 
until  the  next  term.  It  was  made  in  February, 
1819,  fullv  confirming  the  grounds  on  which  >Ir. 
Webster  iiad  placed  the  cause.  From  this  de- 
cision, the  principle  in  our  constitutional  juris- 
prudence, which  regards  a  charter  of  a  private 
corporation  as  a  contract,  and  places  it  under  the 

Erotection  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
tatcs,  takes  its  date.  To  Mr.  Webster  belongs 
the  honor  of  having  protluced  its  judicial  es- 
tablishment."—G.  T.  Curtis,  Life  of  Daniel 
Web8ter,  t.  1,  p.  165-169  (rith  cd.). 

A.  D.  1823. — Indian  Right  of  Occupancy. — 
"The  first  case  of  importance  that  came  before 
the  court  of  last  resort  with  regard  to  the  In- 
dian question  had  to  do  with  their  title  to  land. 


This  was  the  cas«'  of  .lolinson  v.  Mcintosh,  ft 
Wheaton,  MH.  In  this  case,  (Jliief  JuHti(U'  Mar 
sliall  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  and  heki 
that  discovery  gave  title  tf»  the  country  by  wImhm; 
subjects  or  by  whose  authority  It  was  miulc,  as 
against  alt  ix^rsons  but  th(!  Indians  as  o(;cupantj4; 
that  tills  title  gave  a  power  to  grant  the  soil 
and  to  convey  a  title  to  the  grantees,  subject 
only  to  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy;  and  that 
the  Indians  could  ^'rant  no  title  to  the  lantls  oc- 
cupied by  them,  their  right  being  simply  that  of 
occupancy  and  not  of  ownership.  The  Chief 
Justice  says:  'It  has  never  been  doubted  that 
either  the  I'nited  States  or  the  several  States  had 
a  clear  title  to  all  the  lands  within  the  iHxindary 
lines  described  in  the  treaty  (of  pciicn  iHitween 
England  and  United  States)  subject  only  to  the 
Indians*  right  of  occupancy,  and  that  the  exclu- 
sive power  to  extinguish  that  right  was  vest<'d 
in  that  government  which  miglit  constitutionally 
exercise  It.  .  .  .  The  liilted  Slates,  then,  have 
une(|ulvocally  acceded  to  that  great  and  broad 
rule  by  which  its  civilize<l  Inhabitants  now  hold 
this  country.  They  hold  and  assert  in  themselves 
the  title  by  which  It  was  acquired.  They  main- 
tain, as  all  others  have  maintained,  that  discov- 
ery gave  an  exclusive  right  to  extinguish  the 
Indian  title  of  occupancy,  either  by  purchase  or 
by  comiuest ;  and  gave  also  a  right  to  such  a  de- 
gree of  sovereignty  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
people  would  allow  them  to  exercise.  The 
power  now  possessed  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  grant  lands  resided,  while 
we  were  colonies,  in  the  crown  or  Its  grantees. 
The  validity  of  the  title  given  by  either  has 
never  been  (juestloned  In  our  courts.  It  has  been 
exercised  uniformly  over  territory  in  po.s.se.s.sion 
of  the  Indians.  The  existence  of  this  power 
must  negative  the  existence  of  any  right  which 
may  conflict  with  and  control  It.  An  absolute 
title  to  lands  cannot  exist,  at  the  same  time,  In 
different  persons,  or  In  different  governments. 
An  absolute  must  be  an  exclusive  title,  or  at 
least  a  title  which  excludes  nil  others  not  com- 
patible with  it.  All  our  institutions  recognize 
the  absolute  title  of  the  crown,  subject  only  to 
the  Indian  right  of  occupancy,  and  recognize  the 
absolute  title  of  the  crown  to  extinguish  that 
right.  This  is  incompatible  with  an  absolute 
and  complete  title  in  the  Indians.'"  —  William 
B.  Hornblower,  14  American  Bar  Aas'n  jRcpt. 
264-265. 

A.  D.  1826  —  Jurors  from  the  Body  of  the 
County. — "  In  the  time  of  Fortescue,  who  was 
lord  chancellor  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  [1422- 
61],  with  the  ext^jption  of  the  requirement  of 
personal  knowledge  in  the  jurors  derived  from 
near  neigh borhoal  of  residence,  the  jury  system 
had  become  in  all  its  essential  functions  similar 
to  what  now  exists.  .  .  .  The  jury  were  still  re- 
quired to  come  from  the  neighborhood  where 
the  fact  they  had  to  try  was  suppased  to  have 
happened;  and  this  explains  the  origin  of  the 
venire  (vicinetum),  which  appears  in  all  indict- 
ments and  declarations  at  the  present  day.  It 
points  out  the  place  from  which  the  jurj'  must 
be  summoned.  .  .  .  Now,  by  6  George  IV.,  ch. 
50,  the  jurors  need  only  be  gooil  and  lawful  men 
of  the  body  of  the  county."—  W.  Forsyth,  Triai 
by  Jury,  ch.  7,  sect.  3. 

A.  D.  1828.— Lord Tenterden's  Act.— "Be  it 
therefore  enacted  .  .  .  ,  That  in  Actions  of  Debt 
or  upon  the  Case  grounded  upou  any  Simple 
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Contract  or  Acknowledgement  or  Promlno  by 
Words  only  »lmll  Ito  deenied  sunicienj  Kvidenco 
of  II  new  or  continuing  Contriict,  .  .  .  iiniefM 
Biich  Acl^nowledgenient  or  ProndM*  hIiuII  I)c 
maiic  or  contained  l)y  or  in  some  Writing  to  bo 
signed  by  tlie  Party  clmrgeiil)le  tliercby.' — Stat- 
uti'n  at  lMr;i<\  r.  OH,  1)  (lionjc  IV.,  e.  14. 

A.  D.  1833.  -Wager  of  Law  abolished,  and 
Effect  upon  Detinue.— "Tills  form  of  lutioii 
(detinue)  wiih  niso  formerly  Hubject  (us  wen! 
uoinc  oilier  of  our  iegiil  remedies),  to  llie  incident 
of  wager  of  law  '  ('  viuliatio  legis'). —  n  proceed- 
ing wlilcli  coimistiMl  in  tiie  defendant's  (lischarg 
iiig  liimsclf  from  the  claim  on  liis  own  oatli, 
liringing  witli  liim  at  tlu;  Haine  time  into  court 
eleven  of  his  neigliliorH,  to  Hweiir  tliat  they  be- 
lieved ids  denial  to  be  true.  This  relic  of  a  very 
ancient  and  general  institution,  wliicli  we  find 
estiiblished  not  only  among  the  Sa.xoii.s  and  Nor- 
mauH,  but  among  almost  all  tin;  northern  nations 
that  broke  in  upon  the  Uoiiian  empin;,  continued 
to  subsist  among  useven  till  the  last  reign,  when 
It  was  at  lengtii  abolished  by  3  and  4  Will.  IV. 
c.  42.  8.  18:  and  as  the  wager  of  law  used  to  ex- 

{)ose  plaintilTs  in  detinue  to  great  disadvantage, 
t  had  tlie  elTect  of  throwing  that  action  almost 
entirely  out  of  use,  and  introducing  in  its  stead 
the  action  of  trover  and  conversion." — Stephens, 
Commt'ntarieii,  v.  8,  pp.  443-443  (8</t  «/. ). 

A.  D.  1834.  ~  R'<^1  Actions  abolished.  — 
"The  statutes  of  82  II.  VIII.,  c.  2,  and  21  .lac. 
I.,  c.  10  (so  far  as  the  latter  applied  to  actions  for 
the  recovery  of  land)  were  superseded  by  8  &  4 
Win.  IV,  c.  27.  The  latter  statute  abolished  the 
ancient  real  actions,  made  ejectment  (with  few 
exceptions)  the  solo  remedy  lor  the  recovery  of 
land.  and.  for  the  first  time,  limited  directly  the 

Eeriod  within  wliich  an  (!jectment  might  be 
rought.  It  al.so  changed  the  meaning  of  '  riglit 
of  entry,'  making  it  signify  simply  the  right  of 
an  owner  to  the  possession  of  land  of  whicli 
another  person  has  the  actual  possession,  whether 
the  owner's  estate  is  devested  or  not.  In  a  word, 
it  nmdo  n  right  of  entry  and  a  righf  to  maintain 
ejectment  synonymous  terms,  and  provided  that 
whenever  the  one  ceased  the  other  sliould  cease 
also;  i.  0.,  it  provided  tluit  wlienever  the  statute 
began  to  run  against  the  one  right,  it  should  be- 
gin to  ran  against  the  other  also,  and  that,  when 
it  had  run  twenty  years  without  interruption, 
both  rights  should  cease ;  and  it  also  providetl 
that  the  statute  should  begin  to  run  against  each 
right  the  moment  that  the  right  began  to  exist, 
i.  e.,  the  moment  that  the  actual  possession  and 
the  right  of  possession  became  separated.  The 
statute,  therefore,  not  onl}'  ignored  the  fact  that 
ejectment  (notwithstanding  its  origin)  is  in  sub- 
stance purely  in  rem  (the  damages  recovered 
being  only  nominal),  and  assumed  that  it  was, 
on  the  contrary,  in  substance  purely  in  personam, 
i.  c.  founded  upon  tort,  but  it  al.so  assumed  that 
every  actual  possession  of  land,  without  a  right 
of  possession,  is  a  tort." — C.  C.  Langdell.  Sam- 
iiuiri/  of  Equity  Plcndinr/,  ;>;).  144-145. 

A.  b.  1836.— Exemption  Laws. — "Our State 
legislatures  commenced  years  ago  to  pass  laws 
exempting  from  execution  necessary  household 
goods  and  personal  apparel,  the  horses  and  im- 
plements of  the  farmer,  the  tools  and  instruments 
of  the  artisan,  etc.  Gradually  the  beneficent 
policy  of  such  laws  has  been  extended.  In  1828. 
Air.  Benton  warmly  advocated  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  the  policy  of  a  national  home- 


stead  law.  Tlio  Uopublic  of  Texas  passed  thfl 
first  Homestead  Act,  in  1880.  It  was  the  great 
gift  of  the  infant  Itenubllc  of  Texas  to  the  world. 
In  1849,  Vermont  foUowed;  and  this  policy  has 
since  been  a<hipted  in  all  but  eight  States  of  the 
I'liion.  Hy  thesc!  laws  a  liomestea<l  (under  vari- 
ous restrictions  as  to  value)  for  the  shelter  and 
protection  of  the  family  is  now  exempt  from  ex- 
ecution or  judicial  saht  for  debt,  unless  both  tho 
husband  and  the  wife  shall  expressly  join  in 
mortgaging  it  or  otherwi.se  expressly  subjecting 
it  to  the  claims  of  creditors,"--.!.  F.  Dillon. 
Lnwn  nnil  JuHtipnnkHceoJ' Eixjlaiul  and  America, 
p.  800. 

A.  D.  1837.  — Employer's  liability. —"  No 
legal  ])rin«riple.  with  a  growth  of  less  than  half  li 
century,  has  become  more  firmly  fixed  in  tho 
toinmon  law  of  today,  than  the  rule  that  an  em- 
phiyer,  if  himself  without  fault,  is  nf>t  liable  to 
an  employee  injured  through  the  negligence  of  a 
fellowempioyec!  engaged  in  the  same  general  em- 
idoyment.  1'his  exception  to  the  well  known 
do(;trine  of  'responueat  superior,'  although 
sometimes  considered  an  old  one,  was  before  tlio 
courts  for  the  first  time  in  1887,  in  the  celebrated 
cu.se  of  IViestly  v.  Fowler,  8  ]\l.  &  W.  1,  which 
it  is  said,  lias  changed  the  current  of  decisions 
more  radically  than  any  other  reported  case.  .  .  . 
The  American  law.  though  in  harmony  with  the 
Engli.sh,  seems  to  have  had  an  origin  of  its  own. 
In  1841  Murray  v.  The  South  Carolina  Railroad 
Company.  1  Mc.  &  M.  885,  decided  that  a  rail- 
road company  was  not  liaiile  to  one  servant  in- 
jured through  the  negligence  of  another  servant 
in  tlie  same  employ.  Although  this  decision 
came  a  few  years  after  Priestly  v.  Fowler,  the 
latter  case  was  cited  by  neitlier  counsel  nor 
court.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Ameri- 
can Court  arrived  at  its  (!onclusion  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  earlier  English  case, —  a  fact 
often  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  in  criticising  the 
rule.  as.sert  that  it  all  sprang  from  an  ill-con- 
sidered opinion  by  Lord  Abinger  in  Priestly  v. 
Fowler.  The  leading  American  case,  however, 
is  Farwcll  v.  Boston  and  Worcester  liailroad 
Company,  4  Met.  49,  which,  following  the  South 
Carolina  case,  settled  the  rule  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  followed  in  nearly  every 
jurisdiction,  both  State  and  Federal."— Marland 
C.  Ilobbs,  Statutory  Char''  's  in  Emphyer'n  Lia- 
bility {Harrard  Imw  Rev.,  r.  2,  pp.  212-213). 

A.  D.  1838. — Arrests  on  Mesne  Process  for 
Debt  abolished,  and  Debtor's  Lands,  for 
first  time,  taken  in  Satisfaction  of  Debt. — 
"Tlie  law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  was  a  scandal  to  a 
civilized  country.  For  the  smallest  claim,  any 
man  was  liable  to  be  arrested  on  mesne  process, 
before  legal  proof  of  the  debt.  .  .  .  Many  of 
these  arrests  were  wanton  and  vexatious;  and 
writs  were  issued  with  a  facility  and  looseness 
which  placed  the  liberty  of  every  man  —  sud- 
denly and  without  notice  —  at  the  mercy  of  any 
one  who  claimed  payment  of  a  debt.  A  debtor, 
however  honest  and  solvent,  was  liable  to  arrest. 
The  demand  miglit  even  be  false  and  fraudulent: 
but  the  pretended  creditor,  on  making  oath  of 
tlie  debt,  was  armed  with  this  terrible  process  of 
the  law.  The  wretched  defendant  might  lie  in 
prison  for  several  mouths  before  his  cause  was 
heard ;  when,  even  if  the  action  was  discontinued 
or  the  debt  disproved,  he  could  not  obtain  hia 
discharge  without  further  proceedings,  often  too 
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costly  for  a  poor  debtor,  alrendy  deprived  of  his 
livelihood  l)y  imprisonment.  No  longer  even  a 
debtor, —  be  eonld  not  shake  off  his  bond.s.  .  .  . 
The  total  abolition  of  arrests  on  mesne  process 
was  frequently  advocated,  but  it  was  not  until 
1838  that  it  was  at  length  w  eomplished.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  securing  absconding  debtors; 
but  the  old  process  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt  in 
ordinary  cases,  which  had  wrought  so  many  acts 
of  oppres.sion,  was  abolished.  While  this  vin- 
dictive remedy  was  denied,  the  debtor's  lands 
were,  for  the  first  time,  allowed  to  be  taken  in 
satisfaction  of  a  deV)t;  and  extended  facilities 
were  afterwards  afforded  for  the  recovery  of 
small  claims,  by  the  establishment  of  county 
courts." — T.  E.  Mav,  Cotistitiitional  Hint,  of 
Eiifiland  (WiddleUm's  ed.),  v.  2,  pp.  267-2C8.— 
See,  also,  Dfht:  Laws  Conckrnino. 

A.  D.  1839-1848. — Emancipation  of  Women. 
— "  Accortling  to  the  old  Lnglish  theory,  a 
■woman  was  a  chattel,  all  of  who.sc  pronerty  be- 
longed to  her  husband.  lie  could  beat  her  as  he 
might  a  beast  of  burden,  and,  proviiled  he  was 
not  guilty  of  what  would  be  cruelty  to  animals, 
the  law  gave  no  redress.  lu  the  emancipation  of 
women  Mississippi  led  off,  in  1839,  New  York 
following  with  its  Married  Women's  Act  of  1848, 
which  has  been  since  so  enlarged  and  extended, 
and  so  generally  adopted  by  the  other  states, 
that,  for  all  purposes  of  business,  ownership  of 
property,  and  claim  to  her  individual  earnings, 
a  married  woman  is  to-day,  in  America,  as  inde- 
pendent as  a  man." — D.  Campbell,  The  Puritan 
in  Holland,  England  and  Aincricn,  v.  1,  p.  71. 

A.  D.  1842. — One  who  takes  Commercial 
Paper  as  Collateral  is  a  Holder  for  Value. — 
'"lake  the  subject  of  the  transfer  of  such  paper 
as  collateral  security  for,  or  even  in  the  payment 
of,  a  pre-existing  indebtedness.  We  iind  some 
of  the  courts  holding  that  one  who  takes  such 
paper  as  collateral  security  for  such  a  debt  is  a 
liolder  for  value;  others,  that  he  is  not,  imless 
he  extends  the  time  for  the  payment  of  the  se- 
cured debt  or  surrenders  something  of  value 
gives  some  new  consideration;  while  still  others 
hold  that  one  so  receiving  sucli  paper  cannot  be 
a  holder  for  value ;  and  some  few  hold  that  even 
receiving  the  note  in  payment  and  extinguish- 
ment of  a  preexisting  debt  does  not  constitute 
one  a  holder  for  value.  The  question,  as  is 
known  to  all  lawyers,  was  first  presented  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Swift  vs. 
Tyson  (16  Peters,  1).  There,  however,  the  note 
liad  been  taken  in  payment  of  the  debt.  It  was 
argued  in  that  case  that  the  highest  court  in 
New  York  had  decided  that  one  so  taking  a  note 
was  not  a  holder  for  value,  and  it  was  in.sisted 
in  argument  that  the  contract,  being  made  in 
New  York,  was  to  be  governed  by  its  law ;  but 
the  court,  through  Justice  Story — Justice  Catron 
alone  dissenting  —  distinctly  and  emphatically 
repudiated  the  doctrine  that  the  Federal  court 
was  to  be  governed  on  such  (luestions  by  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  State  where  the 
contract  was  made,  and  held  the  holdar  a  holder 
for  value." — Henry  C.  Tompkins,  13  American 
Bar  Akhh  litp.,  p.  25.'). 

A.  D.  1845. — Interest  of  Disseisee  trans- 
ferable.—'" It  was  not  until  1845  that  by  statute 
the  interest  of  ihc;  disseisee  of  land  became  trans- 
ferable. Sim.'ar  stiitutes  have  been  enacted  in 
many  of  our  States.  In  a  few  jurisdictions  the 
same  results  have  been  obtained  by  judicial  leg- 


islation. But  in  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Dakota, 
Florida,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island  and  Tennessee, 
and  presumably  in  Maryland  and  New  Jersey,  it 
is  still  the  law  that  the  grantee  of  a  disseisee 
cannot  maintain  an  action  in  his  own  name  for 
the  recovery  of  the  limd." — J.  B.  Ames,  The 
Dismsin  of  Chattels  {Harvard  Imio  Rev.,  v.  3, 
p.  25). 

A.  D.  1846.— Ultra  vires. — "When  rauway 
companies  were  first  created  with  Parliameutarv 
powers  of  a  kind  never  before  entrusted  to  simi- 
lar bodies,  it  soon  became  necessary  to  determine 
whether,  when  once  called  into  existence,  they 
were  to  be  held  capable  of  exercising,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  all  the  powers  of  a  natural  person,  un- 
less expressly  prohibited  from  doing  so,  or 
whether  their  acts  must  be  strictly  limited  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  had 
been  incorporated.  The  question  was  first  raised 
in  1846,  with  reference  to  the  right  of  a  railway 
company  to  subsidise  a  harbour  company,  and 
Lord  Langdale,  in  deciding  against  such  a  right, 
laid  down  the  law  in  tlie  following  terms: — 
'Companies  of  this  kind,  possessing  most  exten- 
sive powers,  have  so  recently  been  introduced 
into  this  country  that  neither  the  legislature  nor 
the  courts  of  law  have  yet  been  able  to  under- 
stand all  the  different  lights  in  which  their  trans- 
actions ought  properly  to  be  viewed.  ...  To 
look  upon  a  railway  company  in  the  light  of  a 
common  partnership,  and  as  subject  to  no  greater 
vigilance  than  common  partnerships  are,  would, 
I  think,  be  greatly  to  mistake  the  functions 
which  they  perform  and  the  powers  which  they 
exercise  of  interference  not  only  with  the  public 
but  with  the  private  rights  of  all  individuals  in 
this  realm.  ...  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that 
the  powers  which  are  given  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, like  that  now  in  question,  extend  no 
further  than  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Act,  or  is 
necessarily  and  ])roperly  required  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  undertaking  and  Avorks  which  the 
Act  has  expressly  sanctioned.'  [Citing  Coleman 
V.  Eastern  Counties  Ilw.  Co.,  10  Beav.,  13.] 
This  view,  though  it  has  sometimes  been  criti- 
cised, seems  now  to  be  settled  law.  In  a  recent 
case  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  p3rmission  which 
the  Legislature  gives  to  the  promoters  of  a  com- 
pany was  paniphrased  as  follows: — 'You  may 
meet  together  and  form  yourselves  into  a  com- 
pany, but  in  doing  that  you  must  tell  all  who 
may  be  disposed  to  deal  with  you  the  objects  for 
winch  you  have  been  associated.  Those  who 
are  dealing  with  you  will  trust  to  that  memoran- 
dum of  association,  and  they  will  sc^  that  you 
have  the  power  of  carrying  on  business  ip  such 
a  manner  as  it  specifics.  You  must  state  the 
objects  for  which  you  are  associated,  ro  that  the 
persons  dealing  with  you  will  know  that  they 
are  dealing  with  persons  who  can  only  devote 
their  means  to  a  given  class  of  objects.'  [Citing 
Riche  V.  Ashbury  Carriage  Co.,  L  R.,  7  E.  &  I., 
App.  684.]  An  act  of  a  corporation  in  excess 
of  its  powers  with  reference  to  third  persons  is 
technically  said  to  be  ultra  vires  [perhaps  first 
in  South  Yorkshire  Rw.  Co.  v.  Great  North- 
ern R.  Co.,  9  ex(^h.  84(1853)];  and  is  void  even 
if  unanimously  .agreed  to  by  all  the  corporators. 
The  same  term  is  also,  but  less  properly,  applied 
to  a  resolution  of  a  majority  of  the  nicmbcrs  of  a 
corporation  which  being  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  corporation  will  not  bind  a  dissentient  minor- 
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ity  of  its  members." — Thomas  Erskine  TTolland, 
Elements  of  Jurisprudence,  rttfi  td.,  p.  301. — {Com- 
pare Art.  by  Seymour  D.  Tlwmpson  in  Am.  Law 
Rev.,  May— June,  1894). 

A.  D.  1848-1883.— The  New  York  Codes  and 
their  Adoption  in  other  Communities. — "  Tlu; 
'  New  York  Mail '  gives  the  following  inforinii- 
tion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  our  New  York 
Codes  have  been  adopted  in  other  communities. 
In  most  instances  the  co<les  have  been  adopted 
substantially  in  detail,  and  in  others  in  principle: 
'The  first  New  Y'ork  Code,  the  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure,  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1848.  It  was  adopted  in  Missouri  in  1849;  in 
California  in  1851 ;  in  Kentucky  in  1851 ;  in  Ohio 
in  1853;  in  the  four  provinces  of  India  between 
1853  and  1850;  in  Iowa  in  1855;  in  Wisconsin  in 
1856;  in  Kansas  in  1859;  in  Nevada  in  1861;  in 
Dakota  in  1862;  in  Oregon  in  1862;  in  Idaho  in 
1864;  in  Montana  in  1864;  in  Minnesota  in  1866; 
in  Ncibraska  in  1866;  in  Arizona  in  1866;  in  Ar- 
kansas in  1868;  in  North  Carolina  in  1868;  in 
Wvoming  in  1869;  in  Washington  Territory  in 
1869;  in  South  Carolina  in  1870;  in  Utah  in  1870; 
in  Connecticut  in  1879;  in  Indiana  in  1881.  In 
England  and  Ireland  by  the  Judicature  Act  of 
1873;  this  Judicature  Act  has  been  followed  in 
many  of  the  British  Colonies;  in  the  (Consular 
Courts  of  Japan,  in  Shanghai,  in  Hong  Kong 
and  Singapore,  between  1870  and  1874.  The 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  though  not  enacted 
in  New  York  till  1881,  was  adopted  in  California 
in  1850;  in  India  at  the  same  time  with  the  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure;  in  Kentucky  in  1854;  in 
Iowa  in  1858;  in  Kansas  in  1859;  in  Nevada  in 
1861;  in  Dakota  in  1862;  in  Oregon  in  1864;  in 
Idaho  in  1864;  in  Montana  in  186!;  in  Washing- 
ton Territory  in  1869;  in  Wyoming  in  1869;  in 
Arkansas  in  1874;  in  Utah  in  1876;  in  Arizona 
in  1877;  in  Wisconsin  in  1878;  in  Nebraska  in 
1881 ;  in  Indiant  in  1881 ;  in  i\Iinnesota  in  1883. 
The  Penal  Code,  though  not  enacted  in  New- 
York  until  1882,  was  aclopted  in  Dakota  in  1865 
and  in  California  in  1872.  The  Civil  Code,  not 
yet  enacted  in  New  York,  though  twice  passed 
by  tiie  Legislature,  was  adopted  in  Dakota  in 
1866  and  in  California  in  1872,  and  has  been 
much  used  in  the  framing  of  substantive  laws 
for  India.  The  Political  Code,  reported  for  New 
York  but  not  yet  considered,  was  adojited  in 
California  in  1872.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  th.it  the 
State  of  New  Y'ork  has  given  laws  to  the  world 
to  an  extent  and  degree  unknown  since  tlie 
Roman  Codes  followed  Roman  conquests. ' " — T/ie 
Albany  Law  Journal,  t\  39,  p.  261. 

A.  D,  1848.— Simplification  of  Procedure. — 
"  In  civil  matters,  the  greatest  reform  of  modern 
times  has  been  the  simplification  of  procedure  in 
the  courts,  and  the  virtual  amalgamation  of  law 
and  equity.  Here  again  America  took  the  lead, 
through  the  adoption  by  New  York,  in  1848,  of 
a  Code  of  Practice,  which  has  been  followed  by 
most  of  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  and  in  its 
main  features  has  lately  been  taken  up  by  Eng- 
land."— D.  Campbell,  T/ie  Puritan  in  l/olland, 
England  and  America,  t.  1,  p.  70. 

A.  D.  1848. — Reform  in  the  Law  of  Evi- 
dence.—  "The  earliest  act  of  this  kind  in  this 
country  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Con- 
necticut in  1848.  It  is  very  broad  and  sweeping 
in  its  provisions.  It  is  in  these  words:  '  No  per- 
son shall  be  disqualifle<l  as  a  witness  in  any  suit 
or  proceeding  at  law,  or  in  equity,  by  reason  of 


his  interest  in  the  event  of  the  same,  as  a  party 
or  otherwise,  or  by  reason  of  his  conviction  of  a 
crime;  but  such  mterest  or  conviction  may  be 
shown  for  the  purpose  of  atfccting  his  credit.' 
(Revised  Statutes  of  Connecticut,  1849,  p.  86.  t$ 
141.  In  the  margin  of  the  page  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  law  is  given  as  1848.)  This  act 
was  drafted  and  its  enactment  st'cured  by  the 
Hon.  Charles  J.  McCurdy,  a  clistinguished  law- 
yer and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  that  State. 
A  member  of  Judge  McCurdy 's  family,  having 
been  present  at  the  delivery  of  this  lecture  at 
New  Haven  in  1892,  called  my  attention  to  the 
above  fact,  claiming,  and  justl\',  for  this  act  the 
credit  of  leading  in  this  couniry  the  way  to  such 
legislation.  But  he  was  mistaken  in  his  claim 
that  it  preceded  similar  legislation  in  England, 
although  its  provisions  are  an  improvement  on 
the  contemporary  enactments  of  the  like  kind  in 
that  country." — John  F.  Dillon,  Lawsand  Jitris- 
prudenceof  Enr/lund  and  America,  p.  374.  notes. 

A.  D.  1851. — Bentham's  Reforms  in  the  Law 
of  Evidence. — "In  some  respects  his  [Bentham's] 
'Judicial  Evidence,'.  .  .  is  the  most  important 
of  all  his  censorial  writings  on  English  Law.  In 
this  work  he  exposed  the  absurdity  and  perni- 
ciousness  of  many  of  the  established  technical 
rules  of  evidence.  .  .  .  Among  tiie  rules  com- 
batted  were  those  relating  to  the  competency  of 
witnesses  luid  the  exclusion  of  evidence  on 
various  grounds,  including  that  of  pecuniary  in- 
terest. He  insisted  that  these  rules  fre(iuently 
caused  the  miscarriage  of  justice,  and  that  in  the 
interest  of  justice  they  ought  to  be  swept  away. 
His  reasoning  fairly  embraces  the  doctrine  that 
parties  ought  to  be  allowed  and  even  recjuireil 
testify.  .  .  .  But  Bentham  had  set  a  few  men 
thinking,  lie  had  scattered  the  seeds  of  truth. 
Though  they  fell  on  stony  ground  they  did  not 
all  perish.  But  verily  reform  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth  in  the  sterile  gardens  of  the  i)ractising  and 
practical  lawyer.  Bentham  lived  till  1832,  and 
these  exclusionary  rules  still  held  sway.  But  in 
1843,  by  Lord  Denman's  Act,  interest  in  actions  at 
common  law  ceased,  as  a  rule,  to(lis([ualify;  and 
in  1846  and  1851,  by  Lord  Brougham's  Acts, 
l)arties  in  civil  actions  were  as  a  rule  made  com- 
petent and  compellable  to  testify.  I  believe  I 
speak  the  universal  judgment  of  the  profession 
when  I  say  changes  more  beneficial  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  have  rarely  taken  j)lace  in  our 
law,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  profound  amaze- 
ment, as  we  look  back  ui)on  it,  that  these  exclu- 
sionary rules  ever  had  a  place  therein, and  especi- 
ally that  they  were  able  to  retain  it  until  within 
the  last  fifty  years." — J.  F.  Dillon,  Jmics  and 
•furisprudence  of  England  ami  America,  pp.  339- 
341. 

A.  D.  1852-1854.— Reform  in  Procedure. — 
"A  great  procedun;  reform  was  effected  by 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts  of  1852  and 
1854  as  the  result  of  their  labours.  The  main 
object  of  the  Acts  was  to  secure  that  the  actual 
merits  of  every  case  shoulil  be  brought  before 
the  judges  unobscured  by  accidenUil  and  arti- 
ficial questions  arising  upon  the  pleadings,  but 
they  also  did  something  to  secure  that  complete 
adaptability  of  the  common  law  courts  for  finally 
determining  every  action  brought  within  them, 
which  the  Chancery  Commissioners  of  1850  hail 
indicated  as  one  of  the  aims  of  the  reformers. 
Power  was  given  to  the  common  law  courts  to 
allow  parties  to  be  interrogated  by  their  oppo- 
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nents,  to  order  discovery  of  documents,  to  direct 
specific  delivery  of  goods,  to  grant  ii.junctions, 
and  to  lu'ur  interpleader  actions,  and  equitable 
pleas  were  allowed  to  be  urged  in  defence  to 
common  law  actions." — D.  M.  Kerly,  llist.  of 
Equity,  p.  288. 

A.  D.  1854. — "Another  mode  "(besides  com- 
mon law  Ren). — "  Another  mode  of  creating  a 
security  is  possible,  by  which  not  merely  the 
ownership  of  the  thing  but  its  possession  also 
remains  with  the  debtor.  This  is  called  by  the 
Roman  lawyers  and  their  modern  followers 
'hypotheca.'  Hypothecs  may  arise  by  the 
direct  application  of  a  rule  of  law,  by  judi- 
cial decision,  or  by  agreement.  Tliose  implied 
by  law,  generally  described  as  'tacit  hy- 
pothecs,' are  probably  the  earliest.  They  are 
first  heard  of  in  Roman  law  in  connection  with 
that  right  of  a  landlord  over  the  goods  of  his 
tenant,  which  is  still  well  known  on  the  (conti- 
nent and  in  Scotland  under  its  old  name,  and 
which  in  England  takes  the  form  of  a  right 
of  Distress.  Similar  rights  wore  subsiMjuently 
granted  to  wives,  pupils,  minors,  and  legatees, 
over  the  property  of  husbands,  tutors,  curators, 
and  heirs,  respectively.  The  action  by  which 
the  praetor  Servius  first  enabled  a  landlord  to 
claint  the  goods  of  his  defaulting  tenant  in  order 
to  realize  his  rent,  even  if  they  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  third  parties,  was  soon  extended  so 
as  to  give  similar  rights  to  any  creditor  over 
property  which  its  owner  had  agreed  should  be 
held  liable  for  a  debt.  A  real  right  was  thus 
created  by  the  mere  consent  of  the  parties,  with- 
out an}'  transfer  of  posses.sion,  which  although 
opposed  to  the  theory  of  Roman  law,  became 
firmly  established  as  applicable  both  to  immove- 
able and  moveable  property.  Of  the  modern 
States  which  have  adopted  the  law  of  hypothec, 
Spain  perhaps  stands  alone  in  adopting  it  to  the 
fullest  extent.  The  rest  have,  as  a  rule,  recog- 
nized it  only  in  relation  to  immoveables.  Thus 
the  Dutch  law  holds  to  the  maxim  '  mobilia  non 
Imbent  sequelam,'  and  the  French  Code,  follow- 
ing the  '  coutumes '  of  Paris  and  Normandy,  lays 
down  that  '  les  meubles  n'ont  pas  de  suite  par 
liypotheque.'  But  by  the  '  Cotle  de  Commerce,' 
ships,  though  moveables,  are  capable  of  hypothe- 
cation; and  in  England  what  is  called  a  mort- 
gage, but  is  essentially  a  hypothec,  of  ships  is 
recognized  and  regulated  by  the  '  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Acts,'  under  which  tlie  mortgage  must  be 
recorded  by  the  registrar  of  the  port  at  which  the 
ship  itself  is  registered  [17  and  18  Vic.  c.  104]. 
80  also  in  the  old  contract  of  '  bottomry, '  the 
ship  is  made  security  for  money  lent  to  enable 
It  to  proceed  upon  is  voyage."— T.  E.  Holland, 
ElemtntHof  Jun.sprudenet,  5th  ed.,  p.  203. 

A.  D.  1854-1882.—  Siinplification  of  Titles 
and  Transfers  of  Land  in  England. — "For  the 
past  fifty  years  the  project  of  simplifying  the 
titles  .and  transfer  of  land  has  received  great  at- 
tention in  England.  In  the  year  1854  a  royal 
commission  was  created  to  consider  the  subject. 
T)ie  report  of  this  conimission,  made  in  1857,  was 
able  and  full  so  far  as  ;  ''.isiussed  the  principles 
of  laud  transfer  which  had  been  developed  tolhat 
date.  It  recommended  a  limited  plan  of  regis- 
tration of  title.  This  report,  and  the  report  of 
the  special  commission  of  the  Houst)  of  Commons 
of  1879,  have  Iwen  the  foundation  of  most  of  the 
subsetjuent  British  legislation  upon  the  subject. 
Among  the  more  prominent  acts  passed  may  be 


named  Lord  Westbury's  Act  of  1862,  which  at- 
tempted to  establish  indefeasible  titles;  Lord 
Cairns'  Land  Transfer  Act  of  1875,  which  pro- 
vided for  guaranteed  titles  upon  preliminary  ex- 
aminations; the  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1881,  which  established  the  use  of 
short  forms  of  convevauces;  and  Lord  Cairns' 
Settled  Land  Act  of  *1882."— Dwight  H.  Olm- 
stead,  13  American  Bar  Axu'ii  liep.,  p.  267. 

A.  D.  1855.— Suits  against  a  State  or  Na- 
tion.—  "In  England  the  old  common  law 
methods  of  getting  redress  from  the  Crown  were 
by  'petition  de  droit'  and  'monstrans  le  droit,' 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, and  in  some  cases  by  proceedings 
in  Chancery  against  the  Attorney-General.  It 
has  recently  been  provided  by  statute  [23  & 
24  Vic,  c.  24]  that  a  petition  of  right  may 
be  entitled  in  any  one  of  the  superior  Courts 
in  which  the  subject-matter  of  the  petition 
would  have  been  cognisable,  if  the  same  had 
been  a  matter  in  dispute  between  subject  and 
subject,  and  that  it  shall  be  left  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  for  her 
Majesty's  consideration,  who,  if  she  shall  think 
fit,  may  grant  her  fiat  that  right  be  done,  where- 
upon an  answer,  plea,  or  demurrer  shall  be  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings be  assinmlated  as  fur  as  practicable  to 
the  course  of  an  ordinary  action.  It  is  also  pro- 
vided that  costs  shall  be  payable  both  to  and  by 
the  Crown,  suoject  to  the  same  rules,  no  far  as 
practicable,  as  obtain  in  proceedings  between 
subject  and  subject." — T.  E.  Holland,  Elements 
of  jHrisprudcnee,  5th  cd.,  p.  337.  —  The  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  was  established  in  1855. 
For  State  courts  of  claims  see  Note  in  Itt 
Abbott's  New  Cases  436  and  authorities  there 
referred  to. 

A.  D.  1858.— The  Contractual  Theory  of 
Marriage  as  affecting  Divorce. — "The  doc- 
trine may  be  resolved  into  two  propositions  —  (a) 
that  a  marriage  celebrated  abroad  caimot  be  dis- 
solved but  by  a  Court  of  the  foreign  country ;  (b) 
that  a  marriage  in  England  is  indissoluble  by  a 
foreign  Court.  The  first  proposition  has  never 
been  recognized  in  any  decision  in  England. 
Even  before  the  Act  of  1858  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  the  English  Courts  would  have 
scrupled  to  decree  a  divorce  &  mensii  where  the 
marriage  was  had  in  a  foreign  country,  and  cer- 
tainly after  the  Statutes  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
grant  a  divorce,  though  the  marriage  took  place 
abroad  (Ratcliff  v.  Ratcliff,  1859,  1  Sw.  &  Tr. 
217).  It  is  true  that  in  cases  where  the  foreign 
Courts  have  dissolved  a  marriage  celebrated  in 
their  own  country  between  persons  domiciled  in 
that  country,  these  sentences  were  regarded  as 
valid  here,  and  some  credit  was  given  to  the  fact 
of  the  marriage  having  been  celebrated  there 
(Ryan  v.  Ryan,  1816,  2  Phill.  332;  Argent  v. 
Argent,  1865,  4  Sw.  &  Tr.  52) ;  but  how  far  it 
influenced  the  learned  Judges  does  not  appear; 
the  main  consideration  bemg  the  circumstance 
of  domicile.  The  second  f)roposition  has  been 
generally  supposed  by  writers  both  in  England 
and  America  (Storj-,  Wharton)  to  have  been  in- 
troduced bv  Lolley's  Case,  1812,  Ruse.  &  Ry. 
2'{7.  and  followed  in  Tovey  v.  Lindsay,  1813,  1 
Dow.  117,  and  McCarthy  v.  De  Calx,  1831,  2  CI. 
&  F.  568,  and  onl}'  to  have  lieen  abandoned  in 
1858  (Dicey),  or  in  1868  in  Shaw  v.  Gould.  But 
the  case  of  Harvey  v.  Farnie,  1880-1882,  5  P.  D. 
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153 ;  6  P.  D.  35,  8  App.  C.  48,  has  now  shown 
that  the  Contnictual  theory  hiul  no  i)ermanent 
hold  whatever  in  this  country,  that  it  did  not 
originate  witli  Lollcy's  Case  and  vas  not  adopted 
by  Lord  Eldon  but  tliat  it  arose  f  )in  a  mistaken 
conception  of  Lord  Brougliam  as  Id  the  point  de 
cided  in  tlie  famous  Resolution,  and  was  never 
scriouslj  entertained  by  any  otlier  Judge  in  Eng- 
land, and  we  sidimit  this  is  correct." — E.  II. 
Monnier,  in  Laio Mag.  i&Itev.,  12 ger.,  v.  17  {Lond., 
1891-',>),  p.  82. 

A.  D.  1873.— The  Judicature  Acts.— "The 
first  Judicature  Act  was  passed  in  1873  under  the 
auspices  of  Lord  Selbornc  and  Lord  Cairns.  It 
provided  for  the  consolidation  of  all  the  existing 
superior  Courts  into  one  Supreme  Court,  con- 
sisting of  two  primary  divisions,  a  High  Court  of 
Justice  and  a  Court  of  Appeal.  .  .  .  Law  and 
Equity,  it  was  provided,  were  to  be  administered 
concurrently  by  every  division  of  tli<!  Court,  in 
all  civil  matters,  the  same  relief  being  granted 
upon  equitable  claims  or  defences,  ...  as 
would  have  previously  been  granted  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery ;  no  proceeding  in  the  Court  was  to 
be  stayed  by  injunction  ann.logous  to  the  old  com- 
mon iiijimction  but  the  power  for  any  branch  of 
the  Court  to  stay  proceedings  before  itself  was  of 
course  to  be  retained;  and  the  Court  was  to  de- 
termine the  entire  controversy  in  every  matter 
that  came  before  it.  By  the  25th  section  of  the 
Act  rules  upon  certain  of  the  points  where  dif- 
ferences between  Law  and  Equity  had  existed, 
deciding  in  favour  of  the  latter,  were  laid  down, 
and  it  was  enacted  generally  that  in  the  cose  of 
conliict,  the  rules  of  Equity  should  prevail." — 
D.  M.  Kerly,  lliM.  of  Efjuiti/,  p.  293. 

A.  D.  1882.— Experiments  in  Codification 
in  England.— "  The  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  1882 
is,  I  believe,  the  first  code  or  codifying  enact- 
ment which  has  found  its  way  into  the  English 
Statute  Book.  By  a  code,  I  mean  a  statement 
under  the  authority  of  the  legislature,  and  on  a 
systematic  plan,  of  the  whole  of  the  general 
principles  applicable  to  any  given  branch  of  the 
law.  A  code  dilTers  from  a  digest  inasmuch  as 
its  language  is  the  language  of  the  legislature, 
and  therefore  authoritative;  while  the  proposi- 
tions of  a  digest  merely  express  what  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  an  individual  author,  the  law  on  any 
given  subject.  In  other  words  the  propositions 
of  a  code  are  law,  while  the  propositions  of  a  di- 
gest may  or  may  not  be  law: " — 31.  D.  Chalmers, 
An  Experitneiit  in  Codification  {Law  Quarterly 
Rer.,  V.  2,  p.  125). 

A.  D.  1889.— Passage  of  Block-Indexing 
Act. — "The  history  of  Land  Transfer  Reform 
in  the  United  States  is  confined,  almost  exclu- 
sively, to  matters  which  have  occurred  i  the 
State  of  New  York  during  the  past  ten  years, 
and  whic'i  culminated  in  the  passage  of  tiie 
Block-Indexing  Act  for  the  city  of  New  York  of 
1889.  In  January,  1882,  a  report  was  made  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  consider  and  report  what  changes,  if 
any,  should  be  made  in  the  manner  of  transfer- 
ring title  to  land  in  the  city  and  State.  The  com- 
mittee reported  that  by  reason  of  the  accumu- 
lated records  in  the  offices  of  tlie  county  clerk 
and  register  of  deeds  of  the  city,  '  searches  prac- 
tically could  not  be  made  in  those  offices,'  and 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  State  com- 
mission,  which  should  consider  and    report  a 


mode  of  transferring  land  free  from  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  present  system.  The  report  was 
adopted  by  the  as.socialion,  and  during  the  same 
year  like  recommendations  were  made  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  by  real  estate  end 
other  associations  of  the  city." — D.  H.  Ohnstead, 
13  Aincncan  Bar  Ass'n  Rep.,  pp.  269-270. 

Criminal  Law. 

A.  D.  1066-1272. — The  Ordinary  Criminal 

Courts. — "In  a  very  few  words  the  history  of 
the  ordinary  courts  is  as  follows:  Before  the 
Conquest  the  ordinary  criminal  court  was  tho 
County  or  Hundred  Court,  but  it  was  subject  to 
the  general  supervision  and  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  King's  Court.  The  Conqueror  and 
his  sons  did  npt  alter  this  state  of  things,  but 
the  supervision  of  the  King's  Court  and  the  exer- 
cise of  his  concurrent  jurisdiction  were  much 
increased  both  in  stringency  and  in  frequency, 
and  as  time  went  on  narrowed  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  diminished  the  importance  of  the  local 
court.  In  process  of  time  the  King's  Court  de- 
veloped itself  into  the  Court  of  Iving's  Bench 
and  the  Courts  of  the  Justices  of  Assize,  Oyer 
and  Terminer  and  Gaol  Delivery,  or  to  use  tho 
common  expression,  the  Assize  Courts;  and  the 
County  Court,  so  far  as  its  criminal  jurisdiction 
was  concerned,  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  im- 
jiortance.  These  changes  took  place  by  degrees 
during  the  reigns  which  followed  the  Conquest, 
and  were  complete  at  the  accession  of  Edward 
I.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace  were  instituted,  and  they,  in  course  of 
time,  were  authorized  to  hold  Courts  for  the 
trial  of  offenders,  whith  are  the  Courts  of  Quar- 
ter Sessions.  The  County  Court,  however,  still 
retained  a  separate  existence,  till  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  when  it  was  vir- 
tually, though  not  absolutely,  abolished.  A 
vestige  of  its  existence  is  still  to  be  traced  in 
Courts  Leet. " — Sir  James  F.  Stephen,  Jlist.  of  tlut 
Criminal  Laic,  v.  1,  pp.  75-76. 

A.  D.  1166.— Di'sappearance  of  Compurga- 
tion in  Criminal  Cases. —  "In  criminal  cases  in 
the  king's  courts,  compurgation  is  thought  to 
have  disappeared  in  consequence  of  what  has 
been  callecl  '  the  implied  prohibition '  of  the 
Assize  of  Clarendon,  in  1166.  But  it  remained 
long  in  the  local  and  ecclesiastical  courts.  Pal- 
grave  preserves  as  the  latest  instances  of  com- 
purgation in  criminal  cases  that  can  be  traced, 
some  cases  as  late  as  1440-1,  in  the  Hundred 
(Jourt  of  Winchelsea  in  Sussex.  They  are  cases 
of  felony,  and  the  compurgation  is  with  thirty- 
six  neighbors.    They  show  a  mingling  of  the 


old  and  the  new  procedure." — J.  B.  Thayer,  The 

-  Tria-     "  -    -         - 

p.  59). 


Older  Modes  of  Trial  {Harvard  Law  liev.,  v.  5, 


A,  D.  1166-1215. — Jury  in  Criminal  Cases.— 
"It  seems  to  have  been  possible,  even  before  the 
decree  of  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  in  .  .  . 
1215,  to  apply  the  jury  to  criminal  cases  when, 
ever  the  accused  asked  for  it.  .  .  .  The  Assize 
of  Clarendon,  in  1166,  with  its  apparatus  of  an 
accusing  jury  and  a  trial  by  ordeal  is  thought  to 
have  done  away  in  the  king's  courts  with  com- 
purgation as  a  mode  of  trial  for  crime ;  and  now 
the  Lateran  (,'ouncil,  in  forbidding  ecclesiastics 
lO  take  part  in  trial  l)y  ordeal,  was  deemed  to 
have  forbidden  that  mode  of  trial." — Jas.  B. 
Thayer,  The  Jury  and  its  Development  {Harvard 
Law  Rev,,  v.  5,  p.  265). 
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A.  D.  1 176  (circa). —  "  Eyres,"  and  Criminal 
Jurisdiction. —  "It  is  fiiouiili  for  nic  to  point 
out  tlmt,  on  tlu;  circuits  instituted  by  llcniy  II, 
and  commonly  distinguisiicd  as  'pyres'  byway 
of  pre-eminence,  tiie  administration  of  criminal 
justice,  was  treated,  not  as  a  thing  l>y  itself,  but 
as  one  part,  perhaps  the  most  prominent  and  im- 
portant i)art,  of  the  general  administration  of 
the  country,  which  was  put  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent under  the  superintendence  of  the  justices  in 
eyre.  Nor  is  this  surprising  when  we  consider 
that  fines,  amercements,  and  forfeitures  of  all 
sorts  were  items  of  great  importance  in  the  royal 
revenue.  The  rigorous  enforcement  of  all  the 
proprietary  and  other  profitable  rights  of  the 
Crown  which  the  articles  of  eyre  confided  to  the 
justices  was  naturally  associated  with  their 
duties  as  administrators  of  the  criminal  law,  in 
which  the  king  was  deeply  interested,  not  only 
because  it  protei;ted  the  life  and  property  of  his 
subjects,  but  also  because  it  contributed  to  liis 
revenue."— Sir  J.  F.  Stephen,  Hist,  of  t/ie  Crim- 
inal  Law  of  England,  v.  1,  p.  102. 

A.  D.  1198-1199,  -Trial  by  Ordeal,— "The 
earliest  instance  of  the  ordeal  [see  Okdeal]  in 
OJir  printed  judicial  records  occurs  in  1196-9,  on 
an  appeal  of  death,  by  a  maimed  person,  where 
two  of  the  defendants  t're  adjudged  to  purge 
themselves  by  the  hot  iron.  But  within  twenty 
years  or  so  this  mode  of  trial  ca.ne  to  a  sudden  end 
m  England,  through  the  powerful  agency  of  the 
Churcii, — an  event  which  was  the  more  remi;rk- 
able  because  Henry  II.,  in  the  Assize  of  Claren- 
don (1166)  and  again  in  that  of  Northampton 
(1176),  pro»fiding  a  public  mode  of  accusation  in 
the  case  of  the  larger  crimes,  had  fixed  the 
ordeal  as  the  mode  of  trial.  The  old  form  of 
trial  by  oath  was  no  longer  recognized  in  such 
cases  in  the  king's  courts.  It  was  the  stranger, 
therefore,  that  such  quick  operation  should  have 
been  allowed  in  England  to  the  decree,  in  No- 
vember, 1215,  of  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  at 
Rome.  That  this  was  recognized  and  accepted 
within  about  three  years  (1218-19)  by  the  English 
crown  is  shown  by  the  well-known  writs  of 
Henry  III.,  to  the  judges,  dealing  with  the  puz- 
zling question  of  what  to  do  for  a  mode  of  trial, 
'cum  prohibitum  sit  per  Ecclesiam  Romanam 
judicium  ignis  et  aquae.'  I  find  no  case  of  trial 
by  ordeal  in  our  printed  records  later  than  Trin- 
ity Term  of  the  15  John  (i213)."— J.  B.  Thayer, 
The  Older  ^f(>de»  of  lYial  {Harvard  Law  Hev., 
c.  5,  p.  04-65). 

A.  D.  1215. — Two  Juries  in  Criminal  Cases. 
— "The  ordeal  was  strictly  a  mode  of  trial. 
What  may  clearly  bring  tl)'«  home  to  one  of  the 
present  day  is  the  well-known  fact  that  it  gave 
place,  not  long  after  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  to 
the  petit  jury,  when  Henry  III.  bowed  to  tho 
decree  of  the  fourth  Lateran  Council  (1215)  abol- 
ishing the  ordeal.  It  was  at  this  point  that  our 
cumbrous,  inherited  system  of  two  juries  in 
criminal  cases  had  its  origin." — J.  B.  Thayer, 
Prenumptions  and  the  I^w  of  Evidence  {Harvard 
Imw  Rev.,  r.  3,  p.  159,  note). 

A.  D.  1215. — Had  Coroners  Common  Law 
Power  as  to  Fires  ? — "Although  Magna  Charta 
took  away  the  power  of  the  ("oroner  t)f  holding 
Pleas  of  the  Crown,  that  is  of  trying  the  more 
important  crimes,  there  was  nothing  to  for- 
bid him  from  continuing  to  receive  accusa- 
tions against  all  olTenders.  This  he  did,  and 
continues  to  do  to  the  present  day,  without  chal- 


lenge, in  cases  of  sudden  or  unexplained  deaths. 
Nor  is  it  denicnl  that  he  has  done  so  and  may  do 
so  in  other  matters,  such  as  in  treasure  trove, 
wreck  of  the  sea  and  deodands.  The  dittieulty, 
of  course,  is  to  know  whether  the  Coroner  was 
or  was  not  in  the  habit  of  holding  inquests  on 
fires.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  had  not  the 
power  to  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  the 
extracts  from  the  ancient  writers  which  we  have 
before  quoted,  are  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  his 
having  that  power.  Before  Magna  Charta  ho 
had  the  power  to  try  all  serious  crimes;  arson 
would  unquestionably  be  one  of  them.  Magna 
Charta  only  took  away  his  power  of  trying  them, 
not  of  making  u  preliminary  investigation,  other- 
wise an  inquest. " — Sherston  Baker,  Imib  Mag.  & 
Iter.  {lAtnd.,  1886-7),  Ath  xer.,  v.  12,  p.  268. 

A.  D,  1272-1875.— King's  Bench.— The  Su- 
preme Criminal  Court. — "  From  the  reign  of 
Edward  I,  to  the  year  1875  it  [the  Court  of 
King's  Bench]  continued  to  be  the  Supreme 
Criminal  Court  of  the  Realm,  with  no  alterations 
in  its  powers  or  constitution  of  sufficient  impor- 
ti\ncc  to  be  mentioned  except  that  during  the 
Commonwealth  it  was  called  the  Upper  Bench." 
— Sir  J.  F.  Stephen,  Hint,  of  Criminal  Law  of 
England,  v.  1,  p.  94. 

A.  D.  1276. — Coroner's  Jury. — "The  earliest 
instance  that  occurs  of  any  sort  of  preliminary 
inquiry  into  crimes  with  a  view  to  subsequent 
proceedings  is  the  case  of  the  coroner's  inquest. 
Conmers,  according  to  Mr.  Stubbs,  originated  in 
the  year  1194,  but  the  first  authority  of  impor- 
tjince  about  their  duties  is  to  be  found  in  Brac- 
ton.  He  gives  an  account  of  their  duties  so  full 
as  to  imply  that  in  his  day  their  office  was  com- 
paratively modern.  The  Statute  de  Ofiicio  Cor- 
onatoris  (4  Edward  I.,  st.  2,  A.  D.  1276)  is  almost 
a  transcript  of  the  passage  in  Bracton.  It  gives 
the  coroner's  duty  very  fully,  and  is,  to  this  day, 
the  foundation  of  the  law  on  the  subject." — 
Sir  J.  F.  Stephen,  Hint,  of  the  Criminal  Law  of 
Enghmd,  v.  1,  p.  217. 

Also  in:  W.  Forsyth,  Trial  hy  Jury,  p.  187. 

A.  D.  1285. — Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer. 
— "The  first  express  mention  of  them  with 
whicli  I  am  acquainted  is  in  the  statute  13  Edw. 
I.,  c.  29  (A.  D.  1285),  which  taken  in  connection 
with  some  subsequent  authorities  throws  consid- 
erable light  on  their  nature.  They  were  either 
general  or  special.  General  when  they  were 
issued  to  commissioners  whose  duty  it  was  to 
hear  and  determine  all  matters  of  a  criminal  na- 
ture within  certain  local  limits,  special  when 
the  commission  was  confined  to  particular  cases. 
Such  special  commissions  were  frequently 
granted  at  the  prayer  of  particular  individuals. 
They  differed  from  commissions  of  gaol  delivery 
principally  in  the  circumstjmce  that  the  commis- 
sion of  Oyer  and  Terminer  was  '  ad  inquirendum, 
audiendilm,  et  terminandum,'  whereas  that  of 
gaol  delivery  is  '  ad  gaolam  nostram  castri  nostri 
de  C.  de  prisonibus  in  ea  existentibus  hac  vice  de- 
liberandum,' the  interpretation  put  upon  which 
was  that  justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  could 
proceed  only  upon  inilictments  taken  before 
themselves,  whereas  justices  of  gaol  delivery 
had  to  try  every  one  found  in  the  prison  which 
they  were  to  deliver.  On  the  other  hand,  a  pris- 
oner on  bail  could  not  be  tried  before  a  justice  of 
gaol  delivery,  because  he  would  not  be  in  the  gaol, 
whereas  if  he  appeared  before  justices  of  Oyer 
and  Ttrnuner  he  might  be  both   indicted  and 
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tried.  "—Sir  J.  F.  Stephen.  IlUt.  of  tlie  Criminal 
Liiio  of  England,  i\  1,  p.  106. 

A.  D.  1305.— Challenging  Jury  for  Cause.— 
"The  prisoner  was  iiUowed  to  challenge  per- 
emptorily, i.  e.  without  showing  cause,  any 
number  of  jurors  less  than  thirty-five,  or  three 
whole  juries.  When  or  why  he  acquired  this 
right  it  is  difllcult  to  say.  Neither  Bracton  nor 
Britton  mention  it,  and  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  it 
with  the  fact  that  the  jurors  were  witnesses.  A 
man  who  might  challenge  peremptorily  thirty- 
five  witnesses  could  always  secure  impunity. 
It  probably  arose  at  a  period  when  the  separa- 
tion between  the  duties  of  the  jury  and  the  wit- 
nesses was  coming  to  be  recognized.  The  earliest 
statute  on  the  subject,  33  Ia\\v.  I,  st.  4  (A.  D. 
1305),  enacts  '  that  from  henceforth,  notwith- 
standing it  be  alleged  by  them  tiiat  sue  for  the 
king  tiiat  the  jurors  of  those  inquests,  or  some 
of  tliem,  be  not  indifferent  for  the  king,  yet  such 
inquests  shall  not  remain  iiutaken  for  that  cause, 
but  if  they  that  sue  for  the  king  will  challenge 
any  of  those  jurors,  they  shall  as.sign  of  the 
challenge  a  cause  certain.' " — Sir  .1.  F.  Stephen, 
Jliift.  of  the  C'riniiiial  Jmw  of  Enylaml,  v.  1,  pp. 
301-303. 

A.  D.  1344.— Justices  of  the  Peace. — "In 
1344  (18  Edw.  IIL  St.  3,  c.  2)  it  was  enacted  that 
'  two  or  three  of  ihe  best  of  reputation  in  the 
counties  shall  be  assigned  keepers  of  the  p-ace 
by  the  King's  Commission,  ...  to  hear  am  de- 
termine felonies  and  trespasses  done  again'  the 
peace  in  the  same  counties,  and  to  inflict  punish- 
ment reasonably.'  This  was  the  first  act  by 
which  the  Conservatoi-s  of  the  Peace  obtained 
judicial  power." — Sir  J.  F.  Stephen,  Ilist.  of  the 
Crimimil  Law  of  England,  v.  1,  p.  113. 

A.  D.  1506, — Insanity  as  a  Defence. — The 
earliest  adjudication  upon  the  legal  responsibility 
of  an  insane  person  occurred  in  the  Year  Book 
of  the  21  Henry  VII. — American  Jmw  Jiev.,  i\  15, 
p.  717. 

A.  D.  1547. — Two  Lawful  Witnesses  re- 
quired to  Convict. — "In  all  cases  of  treason  and 
misprision  of  treason, —  by  statutes  1  Edw.  VI. 
c.  13;  5  &  6  Edw.  VL  c.  11,  and  7  &  8  Will.  IlL 
c.  3, —  two  lawful  witnesses  are  required  to  con- 
vict a  prisoner;  unless  he  shall  Avillingly  and 
without  violence  confess  the  same.  And,  by  the 
last- mentioned  statute,  it  is  declared,  that  both 
of  such  witnesses  must  be  to  the  same  overt  act 
of  treason ;  or  one  to  one  overt  act,  and  the  other 
to  another  overt  act  of  the  same  species  of  trea- 
son, and  not  of  distinct  heads  or  kinds :  and  that 
no  evidence  shall  be  admitted  to  prove  any  overt 
act,  not  expressly  laid  in  the  indictment." — Sir 
J.  F.  Stephen,  Commentaries,  v.  4,  p.  425  (8th  ed. ). 

A.  D.  1592. — Criminal  Trials  under  Eliza- 
beth.— "In  prosecutions  by  the  State,  every 
barrier  which  the  law  has  ever  attempted  to  erect 
for  the  protection  of  innocence  was  ruthlessly 
cast  down.  Men  were  arrested  without  tiie 
order  of  a  magistrate,  on  the  mere  warrant  of  a 
secretary  of  state  or  privy  councillor,  and  thrown 
into  prison  at  the  pleasure  of  the  minister.  In 
confinement  they  were  subjected  to  torture,  for 
the  rack  rarely  stood  idle  while  Elizabeth  was  on 
the  throne.  If  brought  to  trial,  they  were  de- 
nied the  aid  of  a  counsel  and  the  evidence  of 
witnesses  in  their  behalf.  Nor  were  they  con- 
fronted with  the  witnesses  against  them,  but 
written  depositions,  taken  out  of  court  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  prisoner,  were  read  to  the 


jury,  or  rather  such  portions  of  them  as  the 
prosecution  considered  advantageous  to  its  side. 
On  the  bench  sat  a  judge  holiling  olllce  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  crown,  and  in  the  jury-box 
twelve  men,  picked  out  by  the  siierilT,  who 
them8(;lves  were  punished  if  they  gave  a  verdict 
of  acquittal." — I).  Campbell,  fhe  Puntan  in 
Holland,  England  and  Amerira,  v.  1,  ]>.  367. 

A.  D.  1600  (circa). — Capital  Punishment. — 
"Sir  James  Fitz  James  Stephen,  in  his  History 
of  Criminal  Law,  estimates  tiiat  at  tlie  end  of 
the  si.\teentli  century  there  were  about  800  exe- 
cutions per  year  in  England  (v.  1,  468).  Another 
sentence  in  vogue  in  England  before  that  time 
was  to  be  hanged,  to  have  the  bowels  burned, 
and  to  be  quartered.  Beecaria  describes  the 
scene  where  '  amid  clouds  of  writhing  smoke  tiie 
groans  of  human  victims,  the  crackling  of  their 
bones,  and  the  flying  of  their  still  panting  bowels 
were  a  pleasing  spectacle  and  agreeable  liarmony 
to  the  f  mutic  multitude. '  (cii.  3i). )  As  late  as  t  he 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  .  .  .  the  sentence  of  death  in 
England  was  to  be  hung,  drawn  and  quartered. 
Campian,  the  Jesuit,  was  tortured  before,  trial 
until  his  limbs  were  dislocated  on  the  rack,  and 
was  carried  helpless  into  Westminster  Hall  for 
trial  before  the  Chief  Justice  of  England,  unable 
to  raise  an  arm  in  order  to  plead  not  guilty.  He 
was  sentenced  to  be  hung,  drawn  and  quartered, 
which  meant  legally,  that  upon  being  hung  he 
was  to  be  cut  down  while  yet  living,  and  dragged 
;  t  the  tail  of  a  horse,  and  then  before  death 
should  release  him,  to  be  hewn  in  pieces,  which 
were  to  be  sent  dispersed  to  the  places  where  the 
offense  was  committed  or  known,  to  be  exhibited 
in  attestation  of  the  punishment,  the  head  being 
displayed  in  the  mo.st  important  place,  as  the 
chief  object  of  interest.  In  the  process  of  hang- 
ing, drawing  and  quartering,  Froude  says  that 
due  precautions  were  taken  to  prolong  the  agony. 
Campian 's  case  is  specially  interesting,  as  showing 
the  intervention  of  a  more  humane  spirit  to  miti- 
gate the  barbarity  of  the  law.  As  they  were 
about  to  cut  him  down  alive  from  the  gibbet,  the 
voice  of  some  one  in  authority  cried  out:  '  Hold, 
till  the  man  is  dead. '  This  innovation  was  the 
precursor  of  the  change  in  the  law  so  as  to  re- 
quire the  sentence  to  be  that  he  be  hanged  by  the 
neck  until  he  is  dead.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  words  '  until  he  is  dead  '  are  words  of 
mercy  inserted  to  protect  the  victim  from  the 
torture  and  mutilation  which  the  public  had 
gathered  to  enjoy." — Austin  Abbott,  Address  be- 
fore K  Y.  Society  of  Med.  Jur.  (Tlie  Adwcate, 
Minn.,  1889,  v.  \,p.  71). 

A.  D.  1641-1662. — No  Man  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  Criminate  himself. — "  What  .  .  . 
IS  the  history  of  this  ndeV  .  .  .  Briefly,  these 
things  appear:  1st.  That  it  is  not  a  common 
law  rule  at  all,  but  is  wholly  statutory  in  its  au- 
thority. 2d.  That  the  object  of  the  rule,  until 
a  comparatively  late  period  of  its  existence,  was 
not  to  protect  from  answers  in  the  king's  court 
of  justice,  but  to  prevent  a  usurpation  of  juris- 
diction on  the  part  of  the  Court  Christian  (or 
ecclesiastical  tribunals).  3d.  That  even  as  thus 
enforced  the  rule  was  but  partial  and  limited  in 
its  application.  4th.  That  by  gnidual  perver- 
sion of  function  the  rule  assumed  its  present 
form,  but  not  earlier  than  the  latter  half  of  tho 
seventeenth  century.  .  .  .  But  nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  that  it  was  a  statutory  rule.  .  .  . 
The  first  of  these  were  16  Car.  L,  c.  3  (1641)  and 
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fyrovided  that  no  one  should  impose  any  penalty 
n  ecclesiastical  matters,  nor  sliould  '  tender  .  .  . 
to  any  .  .  .  person  wixatsoever  any  corporal  oath 
wlRTcl)y  lie  shall  be  obliged  to  confess  or  accuse 
liimself  of  any  crime  or  any  .  .  .  thing  whereby 
ho  shall  be  exposed  to  any  censure  or  penalty 
whatever.'  This  probably  applied  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts  alone.  The  second  (13  Car.  II.,  c.  13, 
iriCi'i)  jj,  ,„ore  general,  providing  that  'no  one 
shall  administer  to  any  person  whatsoever,  tlie 
oath  usually  called  e.\  officio,  or  any  other  oath, 
whereby  such  persons  may  be  charged  or  com- 
pelled to  confess  any  criminal  matter.'.  .  .  The 
8tJitute  of  13  Car.  II.  is  cited  in  Scurr's  Case, 
but  otherwise  neither  of  them  scema  to  have 
been  mentioned ;  nor  do  the  text-books,  as  a  rule, 
take  any  notice  of  them.  Henceforward,  liow- 
ever,  no  question  arises  in  the  courts  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  privilege  against  self-crimination, 
and  the  statutory  exemption  is  recognized  as  ap- 
plying in  common-law  courts  as  well  us  in  others. 
.  .  .  This  maxim,  or  rather  the  .abuse  of  it  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  helps  in  part  to  ex- 
plain the  shape  which  the  general  privilege  now 
has  taken.  .  .  .  We  notice  that  most  of  the 
church's  religious  investigations,  .  .  .  were  con- 
ducted l)y  means  of  commissions  or  inquisitions, 
not  by  ordinary  trials  upon  proper  presentment; 
and  thus  the  very  rule  of  the  canon  law  itself  was 
continually  broken,  and  persons  unsuspected  and 
unbetrayed  '  i)er  famam  '  were  compelled,  '  seip- 
Bum  prodere,'  to  become  their  own  accusers. 
This,  for  a  time,  was  the  burden  of  the  com- 
plaint. .  .  .  Furthermore,  in  rebelling  against 
this  abuse  of  the  canon-law  rule,  men  were 
obliged  to  formulate  their  reasons  for  objecting 
to  answer  the  articles  of  inquisitions.  .  ,  .  They 
professed  to  be  willing  to  answer  ordinary  ques- 
tions, but  not  to  betray  tliemselves  to  disgrace 
and  ruin,  especially  as  wliere  the  crimes  charged 
were,  as  a  rule,  religious  offences  and  not  those 
which  men  generally  regard  as  offences  again.-it 
social  order.  In  this  way  the  rule  began  to  be 
formulated  and  limited,  as  applying  to  the  dis- 
closure of  forfeitures  and  penal  offences.  In 
the  course  of  the  struggle  the  aid  of  the  civil 
courts  was  invoked  .  .  .  ;  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  ...  it  found  a 
lodgement  in  the  practice  of  the  Exchequer,  of 
Chancery,  and  oi  the  other  courts.  There  liad 
never  been  in  the  civil  courts  any  complaint  based 
on  the  same  lines,  or  any  demand  for  such  a 
privilege.  .  .  .  But  the  momentum  of  this  right, 
wrested  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts  after  a  cen- 
tury of  continual  struggle,  fairly  carried  it  over 
and  fixed  it  firmly  in  the  common-law  practice 
also." — John  H.  Wigmore,  Neino  Tenetftr  seip- 
suiii  Prodere  (ILirrnrd  Imw  Rev.,  v.  5,  j)jh  71-88). 
A.  O.  1660-1820.  — 187  Capital  Offenses 
added  to  Criminal  Code  in  England. — "From 
the  Restoration  to  the  death  of  George  III., —  a 
period  of  160  years, —  no  less  than  187  capital 
offenses  were  added  to  the  criminal  code.  The 
legislature  was  able,  every  year,  to  discover  more 
than  one  lieinous  crime  deserviug  of  death.  In 
the  reign  of  George  II.  thirty-three  Acts  were 
passed  creating  capital  offenses;  in  the  first  fifty 
years  of  George  III.,  no  less  than  sixty-three. 
In  such  a  multiplication  of  offenses  all  principle 
was  ignored;  offenses  wholly  different  in  charac- 
ter and  degree  were  confounded  in  the  indis- 
criminating  penalty  of  death.  Whenever  an 
offense  was  found  to  be  increasing,  some  busy 


senator  called  for  new  rigor,  until  murder  be- 
came in  the  eye  of  the  law  no  greater  crime  than 
picking  11  pocket,  purloining  a  ribbon  from  a 
shop,  or  pilfering  a  pewter-pot.  Such  law- 
makers were  as  ignorant  as  tliey  were  cruel.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Jolinsou, —  no  stjueanush  moralist, — exposed 
them;  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  in  whom  admiration 
of  our  jurisprudence  was  almost  a  foible,  de- 
nounced tliem.  Beccaria,  Montesfjuieu,  and  Ben- 
tham  demonstrated  that  certainty  of  punishment 
was  more  effectual  in  the  r(!i)ression  of  crime, 
than  severity ;  but  law-givers  were  still  inex- 
orable."— T.  E.  May,  Constitutional  Hist,  of  Eng- 
land ( Widdlctoii's  ed. ),  v.  2,  pp.  553-.')54. 

A.  D.  1695. — Counsel  allowed  to  Persons 
indicted  for  Jfiig^h  Treason. — "  Holland,  follow- 
ing the  early  example  of  Spain,  always  permitted 
a  prisoner  the  services  of  a  counsel;  and  if  lie 
was  too  poor  to  defray  the  cost,  one  was  fur- 
nished at  the  public  charge.  In  England,  until 
after  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts,  this  right,  except 
for  the  purposes  of  arguing  mere  questions  of 
law,  was  denied  to  every  one  placed  on  trial  for 
liis  life.  In  16fi5,  it  was  finally  accorded  to  per- 
sons indicted  for  high  treason.  Even  then  it  is 
doubtful,  says  Lord  Campbell,  whether  a  bill  for 
this  purjjose  would  have  passed  if  Lonl  Ashley, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  author  of  the 
'  Chamcteristics, '  had  not  broken  down  while 
delivering  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  set  speech 
upon  it,  and,  being  called  upon  to  go  on,  had  not 
electrified  the  House  by  observing:  'If  I,  sir, 
who  rise  only  to  give  my  opinion  upon  a  bill 
now  pending,  in  the  fate  of  which  I  have  no  per- 
sonal interest,  am  so  confounded  that  I  am  un- 
able to  express  the  least  of  what  I  propose  to 
say,  what  must  the  condition  of  that  man  be, 
who,  without  any  assistance,  is  called  to  plead 
for  his  life,  his  honor,  and  for  his  posterity  ? '  " 
— D.  Campbell,  The  Puritan  in  Holland,  Eng- 
land and  America,  v.  2,  ;;.  446. 

A.  D.  1708.— Torture.— The  fact  that  judi- 
cial torture,  though  not  a  common  law  power  of 
the  courts,  was  used  in  England  by  command  of 
Mary,  Elizabeth,  James  I  and  Charles  I,  i.-, 
familiar  to  all.  It  was  sanctioned  by  Lord  Coke 
and  Lord  Bacon,  and  Coke  himself  conducted 
examinations  by  it.  It  was  first  made  illegal  in 
Scotland  in  1708;  in  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg 
in  1806;  in  Baden  in  1831. — Austin  Abbott,  Ad- 
dress before  2<\  Y.  Society  of  Med.  Jur.  (The  Ad- 
vocate, Minn.,  1889,  t.  1,  p.  71). 

A.  D.  1725. —  Knowledge  of  Right  and 
Wrong  the  test  of  Responsibility. —  The  case 
of  Edward  Arnold,  in  1725,  who  was  indicted 
for  shooting  at  Lord  Onslow,  seems  to  be  the 
earliest  case  in  which  the  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong  becomes  the  test  of  responsibility. — 
American  fxiw  licvietc,  v.  1.1,  pp.  720-722. 

A.  D.  1770. — Criminal  Law  of  Libel.— "In 
this  case  [Case  of  the  North  Briton  Junius'  Letter 
to  the  King,  tried  before  Lord  Mansfield  and  a 
special  jury  on  the  2nd  June  1770]  two  doctrines 
were  maintained  Avhich  excepted  libels  from  the 
general  principles  of  the  Criminal  Law  —  firstly, 
that  a  publisher  was  criminally  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  his  servants,  unless  he  was  proved  to 
be  neitlier  privy  nor  to  have  assented  to  the  pub- 
lication of  a  libel ;  secondly,  that  it  was  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Court  alone  to  judge  of  the  criminal- 
ity of  the  publication  complained  of.  The  first 
rule  was  rigidly  observed  in  the  Courts  until  the 
passing  of  Lord  Campbell's  Libel  Act  in  1843  (0 
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and  7  Vict.,  c.  96).  The  second  prevailed  only 
until  1793.  wlien  Fox's  Libel  Act  (33  Geo.  Ill,  c. 
60)  declared  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  Law  of  Eng- 
land. ...  A  century's  experience  has  proved 
that  the  law,  as  declared  by  the  Legislature  in 
1793,  has  worked  well,  falsifying  the  forebod- 
ings of  the  Judges  of  tlie  period,  who  preilicted 
'  the  confusion  and  destruction  of  the  Law  of 
England  '  as  the  result  of  a  change  which  they 
regarded  as  the  subversion  of  a  fundamental  and 
important  principle  of  English  .Jurisprudence. 
Fo.x's  Libel  Act  did  not  complete  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Press.  Liberty  of  discussion  con- 
tinued to  be  restrained  by  merciless  persecution. 
The  case  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  in  1830,  de- 
serves notice.  Sir  Francis  had  written,  on  the 
subject  of  the  '  Peterloo  Massucre '  in  Maiu^hes- 
tcr,  a  letter  which  was  published  in  a  London 
newspaper,  lie  was  lined  £3,000  and  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  three  months.  The  pro- 
ceedings on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  arc  of  im- 
portance because  of  the  Judicial  interpretation  of 
the  Libel  Act  of  1793.  The  view"  was  then 
stated  by  Best,  J.  (aft'-rwards  Lord  Wynford), 
and  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Court, 
that  the  statute  of  George  III.  had  not  made  the 
question  of  libel  one  of  fact.  If  it  had,  instead 
of  removing  an  anomaly,  it  would  have  created 
one.  Libel,  said  Best,  J.,  is  a  question  of 
law,  and  the  judge  is  the  judge  of  the  law  in 
libel  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  jury  having  the 
power  of  acting  agreeably  to  his  statement  of 
the  law  or  not.  All  that  the  statute  does  is  to 
prevent  the  question  from  beiug  left  to  the  jury 
in  the  narrow  way  in  which  it  was  left  before 
that  time.  The  jury  were  tlu  n  only  to  find  the 
fact  of  the  publication  and  the  truth  of  the  in- 
nuendoes, for  the  judges  used  to  tell  them  that 
the  intent  was  Tin  inference  of  law  to  be  drawn 
from  the  paper,  with  which  the  jury  had  nothing 
to  do.  The  legislature  have  said  that  this  is  not 
so,  but  that  the  whole  case  is  for  the  jury  (4  B. 
and  A.  95).  The  law  relating  to  Political  Libel 
has  not  been  developed  or  altered  in  any  way 
since  the  case  of  R.  v.  Burdett.  If  it  should 
ever  be  revived,  which  does  n  )t  at  present  ap- 
pear probable,  it  will  be  found,  says  Sir  James 
Stephen,  to  have  been  insensibly  modified  by  the 
law  as  to  defamatory  libels  on  private  persons, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  number  of 
highly  important  judicial  decisions.  The  eflfect 
of  these  is,  amongst  other  things,  to  give  a  right 
to  every  one  to  criticise  fairly  —  that  is,  honestly, 
even  if  mistakenly  —  the  public  conduct  of  public 
men,  and  to  comment  honestly,  even  if  mis- 
takenly, upon  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  and 
the  Courts  of  Justice.  (History  of  the  Criminal 
Law,  II.,  376.)  The  unsuccessful  prosecution 
of  Cobbett  for  an  article  in  the  '  Political  Regis- 
ter,' in  1831,  nearly  brought  to  a  close  the  long 
series  of  contests  between  the  Executive  and  the 
Press.  From  the  period  of  the  Reform  Act  of 
1833,  the  utmost  latitude  has  been  permitted  to 
public  writings,  and  Press  prosecutions  for  po- 
litical libels,  like  the  Censorship,  have  lapsed." — 
J.  W.  Ross  Brown,  in  Law  Mag.  <&  Rev.,  ith  set:, 
V.  17,  p.  197. 

A.  D.  179X. — Criminals  allowed  Counsel. — 
"  When  the  American  States  adopted  their  first 
constitutions,  five  of  them  conUiined  a  provision 
that  every  person  accused  of  crime  was  to  be 
allowed  counsel  for  his  defence.  The  same  right 
was,  la  1791,  granted  for  all  America  in  the  first 


amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  This  would  seem  to  be  an  elementary 
principle  of  justice,  but  it  was  not  adoi)ted  in 
England  until  nearly  half  a  century  later,  and 
then  only  after  a  bitter  struggle. " — I).  Campbell, 
T/ic  Puritan  in  Jlolland,  Enyland  and  Amcncu, 
i\  1,  p.  70. 

A.  D.  1818.— Last  Trial  by  Battle.— "The 
last  appeal  of  inurder  brought  in  England  was 
the  case  of  Ashford  v.  Thornton  in  1818.  In 
that  ca.se,  after  Thornton  had  been  tried  and  ac- 
quitted of  the  murder  of  Mary  Ashford  at  the 
Warwick  Assizes  her  brother  charged  him  in  the 
court  of  king's  bench  with  her  murder,  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  the  ancient  procedure.  The 
court  admitted  the  legality  of  the  proceiHlings, 
and  recognized  the  appellee's  right  to  wage  his 
body ;  but  as  the  appellant  was  not  prepared  to 
fight,  the  ca.se  ended  upon  a  plea  of  autrefois 
acquit  interposed  by  Thornton  when  arraigned 
on  the  appeal.  This  proceeding  led  to  the  statute 
of  59  Geo.  III.,  c.  40,  by  which  all  appeals  in 
criminal  cases  were  finally  abolished." — Ilannis 
Taylor,  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Englinh  Const., 
pt.  1,  p.  311. —  See,  also,  W.voku  ok  B.\ttlk. 

A.  D.  1819. — Severity  of  the  former  Crim- 
inal Law  of  England. — "  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
in  1819,  in  moving  in  Parliament  for  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  the  criminal  law, 
statea  that  there  were  then  '  tw;y  hundred  capital 
felonies  on  the  statute  book.'  Undoubtedly  this 
apparent  severity,  for  the  reasons  stated  by  Sir 
James  Stephen,  is  greater  than  the  real  severity, 
since  many  of  the  olTenscs  made  capital  were  of 
infrequent  occurrence;  and  juries,  moreover, 
often  refused  to  convict,  and  persons  capiUiUy 
convicted  for  offenses  of  minor  degrees  of  guilt 
were  usually  pardoned  on  condition  of  trans] lor- 
tation  to  the  American  and  afterwards  to  the 
Australian  colonies.  But  this  learned  author  ad- 
mits that,  'after  making  all  deductionsonthe.se 
grounds  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  century  in  criminal  mat- 
ters was  severe  to  the  highest  degree,  and  desti- 
tute of  any  sort  of  principle  or  system.'" — J.  F. 
Dillon,  Imwh  (tnd  Jurisprudence  of  Englaiul  and 
America,  p.  366. 

A.  D.  1825. — "  Ticket-of-leave  "  system  es- 
tablished.— "  The  '  ticket-of-leave '  system  [wa.s] 
established  under  the  English  laws  of  penal 
servitude.  It  originated  under  the  authority  of 
the  governors  of  the  penal  colonies,  and  was  the 
first  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  so  far  as  the  com- 
mittee are  aware,  by  an  Act  5  Geo.  IV.,  chap. 
34.  Subsequently,  when  transportation  for 
crime  was  abolished  by  the  Acts  16,  17  Vict., 
chap.  99  (A.  D.  1853)  and  30,  31  Vict.,  chap.  3. 
and  system  of  home  prisons  established,  the 
'  license  '  or  ticket-of-leave  system  was  adopted 
by  Parliament,  in  those  acts,  as  a  method  of  re- 
warding convicts  for  good  conduct  during  im- 
prisonment. By  further  acts  passed  in  1864, 
1871  and  1879,  the  system  has  been  brought  grad- 
ually into  its  present  efiicacy." — lieiwrt  of  Com- 
mittee on  Judicial  Administration,  and  Remedial 
Procedure  (9  Ameriam  Bar  Ass'n  Rep.,  317). 

A.  D.  1832-1860. —  Revision  of  Criminal 
Code  in  England. — "With  the  reform  period 
commenced  a  new  era  in  criminal  legislation. 
Ministers  and  law  officers  now  vied  lyith  philan- 
thropists, in  undoing  the  unhallowed  work  of 
many  generations.  In  1833,  Lord  Auckland,  Mas- 
ter of  the  Mint,  secured  the  abolition  of  capital 
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])uni8hnient  for  orfencud  connected  with  coin- 
iige;  Mr.  Attt)riic'y^(  ncral  Dtiiiimii  cxi'mptod 
forgery  from  the  suine  peniiltv  in  all  but  two 
cases,  to  wliicli  tiie  Lord.s  would  nr)t  as.seut;  and 
Mr.  Kwart  obtained  tlie  like  remission  for  sheep- 
stealinuf,  and  otiier  similar  offences.  In  1833, 
the  Crindnal  Law  Commission  was  appointed,  to 
revise  the  entire  code.  .  .  .  The  commissioners 
reronimended  numerous  other  remisiJons,  which 
•were  pri)mi)lly  carried  into  effect  by  Loril  .lohn 
Uussell  in  1837.  Even  these  renu.ssions,  how- 
ever, fell  short  of  pidjlic  opinion,  which  found 
expression  in  an  amendment  of  ^Ir.  Ewart,  for 
limitinf;  the  i)unishnient  of  death  to  the  .single 
crime  of  niurder.  This  proposal  was  then  lost 
by  a  majority  of  one;  but  has  since,  by  sucees- 
«ive  measures,  been  accepted  by  the  legislature; 
—  murder  alone,  and  the  exceptional  crime  of 
treason,  having  been  reserved  for  the  last  pen- 
alty of  the  law.  Great  indeed,  and  rapid,  wi  s 
this  reformation  of  the  criminal  code.  It  'v  » 
computed  that,  from  1810  to  1845,  upwards  of 
1,400  persons  had  suffered  death  for  crimes, 
■which  had  since  ceased  to  be  capital." — T.  E. 
May,  (Joimtitutional  Iliat.  of  England  ( Wkldle- 
ton»ed.),  v.  2,  pp.  557-5.^8. 

A.  D.  i8it3.—  Lord  Campbell's  Libel  Act, 
and  Publisher's  Liability. — "In  the  'Morning 
Advertiser' of  the  I'Jth  of  December,  1709,  ap- 
peared Junius's  celebrated  letter  to  the  king.  In- 
flammatory and  seditious,  it  could  not  be  over- 
looked ;  and  as  the  author  was  unknown,  infor- 
mations were  immediately  filed  against  the 
printers  and  publishers  of  the  letter.  But  before 
they  were  brought  to  trial,  Almon,  the  book- 
seller, was  tried  for  selling  the  '  London  3Iuseum,' 
in  which  the  libel  was  reprinted.  His  connec- 
tion with  the  publication  proved  to  be  so  slight 
that  he  escaped  with  a  nominal  punishment. 
Two  doctrines,  however,  were  maintained  in  this 
case,  wliich  excepted  libels  from  the  general 
principles  of  the  criminal  law.  By  the  first,  a 
publisher  was  held  criminally  answerable  for  the 
acts  of  his  servants,  unless  proved  to  be  neither 
privy  nor  assenting  to  the  publication  of  a  libel. 
So  long  as  exculpatory  evidence  was  admitted, 
this  doctrine  was  defensible;  but  judges  after- 
wards refused  to  admit  such  evidence,  holding 
that  the  publication  of  a  libel  by  a.  publisher's 
servant  was  proof  of  his  criminality.  And  this 
monstrous  rule  of  law  prevailed  until  1843,  when 
it  was  condemned  by  Lord  Campbell's  Libel 
Act."— T.  E.  May,  Constitutional  Hist,  of  Eng- 
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be  it  enacted,  that  whensoever,  upon  the  trial  of 
any  indictment  or  information  for  the  publication 
of  a  libel,  under  the  plea  of  not  guilty,  evidence 
shall  have  b<.'en  given  which  shall  establish  a 
presumptive  case  of  publication  against  the  de- 
fendant by  the  act  of  any  other  person  by  his 
authority,  it  shall  be  competent  to  such  defen- 
dant to  prove  that  such  publication  was  made 
without  his  authority,  consent,  or  knowledge, 
and  that  the  said  publication  did  not  arise  from 
want  of  due  care  or  caution  on  his  part." — 
Statute  Q  dbl  Vic,  c.  96,  «.  7. 

A.  D.  1848.— The  English  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal. — "England  has  not  yet  got  her  court 
of  Criminal  Appeal,  although  the  Council  of 
Judges,  in  their  belated  scheme  of  legal  reform, 
recommend  the  legislature  to  create  one.  Ques- 
tions whether  an  action  should  be  dismissed  as 
•frivolous  or  vexatious,' disputes  about  ' secur- 


ity for  costs,'  and  the  'sulllciency  of  interrog- 
atories '  or  '  particulars,'  and  all  manner  of  triv- 
ial causes  alfecling  property  or  status,  are 
deemed  by  the  law  of  England  suflleiently  im- 
portant to  entitle  the  parties  to  them,  if  dissatis- 
fied with  the  finding  of  a  court  of  first  instance, 
to  submit  it  to  the  touchstone  of  an  appeal. 
But  the  lives  and  liberties  of  British  subjects 
charged  with  the  conunission  of  criminal  offences 
are  in  general  disposed  of  irrevocably  by  tlie  ver- 
dict of  a  jury,  guided  by  the  directions  of  a  trial 
judge.  'I'o  this  rule,  however,  there  are  two 
leading  exception.s.  In  the  first  jjlace,  any  con- 
victed prisoner  may  petition  the  sovereign  for  a 
pardon,  or  for  the  commutation  of  his  sentence; 
and  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy  is  exercised 
through,  and  on  the  advice  of  the  t'ecretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department.  In  the  second 
place,  the  English  machine  juridical  notwith- 
standing its  lack  of  a  properly  constituted  Court 
cf  Criminal  Appeal,  is  furni.shed  with  a  kind  of 
'mechanical  equivalent' therefor,  in  the  'Court 
for  Crown  Cases  Ueserved,'  which  was  estab- 
lished by  act  of  Parliament  in  1848  (11  &  12  Vict, 
c.  78)." — The  Engl  ink  Court  of  Criminal  ApjKal 
{The  Green  Bag,  r.  5.  p.  345). 

A.  D.  1854.— Conflict  between  U.  S.  Con- 
stitution and  a  Treaty. — "About  1854,  M. 
Dillon,  French  consul  ai  riari  Francisco,  refused 
to  appear  and  testify  in  a  jriir.incl  ':ase.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  (Amendmeia 
VI.),  in  criminal  cases  grants  accused  persons 
compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses, 
while  our  treaties  of  1853,  with  France  (Art.  II.) 
says  that  consuls  '  shall  never  be  compelled  to 
appear  as  witnesses  before  the  courts.'  Thus 
there  was  a  conflict  between  the  Constitution  and 
the  treaty,  and  it  was  held  that  the  treaty  was 
void.  After  a  long  correspondence  the  J^rench 
Consuls  were  directed  to  obey  a  subpoena  in 
future." — Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  Introd.  to  the 
Study  of  International  LaioUSth  t'rf.],  p.  157,  note. 

A.  D.  1877. — "  Indeterminate  Sentences." — 
"This  practice,  so  far  as  the  committee  can  as- 
certain, has  been  adopted  in  the  states  of  New 
York  and  Ohio  only.  .  .  .  The  Ohio  statute  has 
been  taken  mainly  from  that  which  was  adopted 
in  New  York,  April  13,  ISTt."— Report  of  Com- 
mittee on  Judicial  Administrations,  and  Jieme- 
di(d  Procedure  (9  Am.  Bar  Ass'n  Itep.,  p.  313). 

A.  D.  1893. — Criminal  Jurisdiction  of  Fed- 
eral Courts. — "The  Supreme  Court  of  the  U  S., 
in  United  States  V.  Itodgers,  .  .  .  150  U.  8.,  .  . 
in  declaring  that  the  term  '  high  seas '  in  the  crim- 
inal law  of  the  United  States  is  applicable  as 
well  to  the  open  waters  of  the  great  lakes  as  to 
the  open  waters  of  the  ocean,  may  be  said,  in  a 
just  sense,  not  to  have  changed  the  law,  but  to 
have  asserted  the  law  to  be  in  force  upon  a  vast 
domain  over  which  its  jurisdiction  was  hereto- 
fore in  doubt.  The  opinion  of  Justice  Field  will 
take  its  place  in  our  jurisprudence  in  company 
with  the  great  cases  of  the  Genesee  Chief,  12 
How.  (U.  §.),  443,  and  its  successors,  and  with 
them  marks  the  self  adapting  capainty  of  the 
judicial  power  to  meet  the  great  exigencies  of 
justice  and  good  government." —  University  Law 
Itev.,  V.  1,  p.  2. 

Ecclesiastical  Law. 

A.  D.  449-1066. — No  distinction  between 
Lay  and  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction. —  "  In 
the  time  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  there  was  no 
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sort  of  distinction  hctwcen  the  lay  and  tlie  eccle- 
siasticul  Jurisdiction:  tlie  county  court  was  as 
niiK-li  a  spiritual  as  a  temporal  tribunal;  tho 
rijjhts  of  the  church  were  ascertained  and  as- 
serted at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  judges, 
as  the  riglits  of  the  laity.  For  this  p\irpose  the 
bisliop  of  the  diocese,  and  the  alderman,  or,  in 
his  absence,  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  used  to  sit 
together  in  the  county  court,  and  had  there  tho 
cognizance  of  all  causes,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as 
civil:  a  superior  deference  being  paid  to  the 
bishop's  opinion  in  spiritual  matters,  and  to  that 
of  the  lay  judges  in  temporal." — W.  Blackstone, 
Coinmentiirifn,  bk.  'i,.p.  61. 

A.  D.  1066-1087. — Separation  of  Ecclesi- 
astical from  Civil  Courts. —  "William  L 
(wiiose  title  was  w;irmly  espoused  by  tlie  mon- 
asteries, which  he  liberally  endowed,  and  by  tiie 
foreign  clergy  whom  he  brought  over  in  shoals 
from  France  and  Italy,  and  planted  in  the  best 
preferments  of  the  English  church),  was  at 
length  prevailed  ui)on  to  .  .  .  separate  the  ec- 
clesiastical court  from  the  civil :  whetlicr  actu- 
ated by  principles  of  bigotry,  or  by  those  of  a 
more  refined  policy,  in  order  to  discountenance 
the  laws  of  King  Edward,  abounding  with  the 
spirit  of  Sa.\on  liberty,  is  not  altogether  certain. 
But  the  latter,  if  not  the  cause,  was  undoubtedly 
the  consequence,  of  this  separation:  for  the 
Sa.Non  laws  were  soon  overborne  by  the  Norman 
justiciaries,  when  the  county  court  fell  into  dis- 
regard by  the  bishop's  withclrnwing  his  presence, 
in  obedience  to  the  charter  of  the  conqueior; 
which  prohibited  any  spiritual  cause  from  being 
trie(l  in  the  secular  courts,  and  commanded  the 
suitors  to  appear  before  the  bishop  only,  whose 
decisions  were  directed  to  conform  to  the  canon 
law." — W.  Blackstone,  Commentaries,  bk.  3,  pp. 
62-63.  — ' '  The  most  important  ecclesiastical 
measure  of  the  reign,  the  separation  of  the 
church  jurisdiction  from  the  secular  business  of 
the  courts  of  law,  is  unfortunately,  like  all 
other  charters  of  the  time,  undated.  Its  con- 
tents however  show  the  influence  of  the  ideas 
which  under  the  genius  of  Hildebrand  were 
forming  the  character  of  the  continental  churches. 
From  henceforth  the  bishops  and  archdeacons 
arc  no  longer  to  hold  ecclesiastical  pleas  in  the 
hundred-court,  but  to  have  courts  of  their  own  ; 
to  try  causes  by  canonical,  not  bv  customary 
law,  and  allow  no  spiritual  questions  to  come 
before  laymen  as  judges.  In  case  of  contumacy 
the  offender  may  be  excommunicated  and  the 
king  and  sheriff  will  enforce  the  punishment. 
In  the  same  way  laymen  are  forbidden  to  inter- 
fere in  spiritual  causes.  The  reform  is  one  which 
might  very  naturally  recommend  itself  to  a  man 
like  Lanfranc. " — W.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng- 
land, V.  1,  sect.  101. 

A.  D.  1 100. — Reunion  of  Civil  and  Ecclesi- 
astical Courts. — "King  Henry  tho  First,  at  his 
accession,  among  other  restorations  of  tiie  laws 
of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  revived  this  of 
the  union  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts. 
...  This,  however,  was  ill-relished  by  the 
popish  clergy,  .  .  .  and,  therefore,  in  their  synod 
at  Westminster,  3  Hen.  I.,  they  ordained  that  no 
bishop  should  attend  the  discussion  of  temporal 
causes;  which  soon  dissolved  this  newly  effected 
union." — W.  Blackstone,  Commentaries,  bk.  3, 
p.  63. 

A.  D.  1 135. — Final  Separation  of  Civil  and 
Ecclesiastical  Courts. — "And  when,  upon  the 
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Icath  of  King  Henry  the  First,  lh('  usurper 
Stei)hen  was  i)rought  in  and  supportiul  by  tho 
ilerg}',  we  find  one  article  of  the  oath  which 
^lley  imposed  upon  him  was,  that  ecclesiastical 
;)ersons  and  ecclesiastical  causes  should  be  sub- 
ject only  to  the  bishop's  juris<liction.  And  as  it 
'vas  about  that  time  that  the  contest  and  emula- 
tion began  between  the  laws  of  England  and 
tiiose  of  Home,  the  temporal  courts  adhering  to 
tile  former,  and  the  spiritual  adopting  the  latter 
ns  their  rule  of  proceeding,  this  widened  tho 
Ireach  between  them,  and  made  a  coalition  after- 
wards impracticable;  which  probably  would 
e'se  have  been  effected  at  tho  general  reformation 
o,'  the  church." — W.  Blackstone,  Commentaries, 
bk.  3,  p.  61. 

A.  13.  1285. — Temporal  Courts  assume  Jur- 
isdiction  of  Defamation. —  "To  the  Spiritual 
Court  appears  also  to  have  belonged  the  punish- 
ment of  defamation  until  the  ri.se  of  actions  ou 
till!  case,  when  the  temporal  courts  assumed 
jurisdiction,  though  not,  it  seems,  to  the  e.xrlu- 
sion  of  punishment  by  the  church.  The  punish- 
ment of  usurers,  cleric  and  lay,  also  belonged 
to  the  ecclesiastical  judges,  though  their  mov- 
ables were  confiscated  to  the  king,  unless  the 
usurer  '  vita  comite  digne  pocnituerit,  et  testa- 
mento  condito  (juao  legare  decreverit  a  se  prorsus 
alier.averit.'  That  is,  it  seems,  the  personal 
punishment  was  inflicted  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court,  but  the  confiscation  of  goods  (when  prop- 
er) vas  decreed  by  the  King's  Court.  "-^Mel- 
villi.  yi.  Bigelow,  llint.  of  ProcfiUire,  p.  ."51. 

A.  D.  1857-1859.— Ecclesiastical  Courts  de- 
prived of  Matrimonial  and  Testamentary 
Causes. — "Matrimonial  causes,  or  injuries  re- 
specting the  rights  of  marriage,  are  another 
.  .  .  branch  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
Though,  if  we  consider  marriages  in  the  light  of 
mere  civil  contracts,  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
properly  of  spiritual  cognizance.  But  the  Ro- 
manists having  very  early  converted  this  con- 
tract into  a  holy  sacramental  ordinance,  the 
church  of  course  took  it  under  her  protection, 
upon  the  division  of  the  two  jurisdictions.  .  .  . 
One  might  .  .  .  wonder,  that  the  same  author- 
ity, which  enjoined  the  strictest  celibacy  to  the 
priesthood,  should  think  them  the  proper  judges 
in  causes  between  man  and  wife.  The.se  causes, 
indeed,  partly  from  the  nature  of  tlie  injuries 
complained  of,  and  partly  from  the  clerical 
method  of  treating  them,  soon  became  too  gross 
for  the  modesty  of  a  lay  tribunal.  .  .  .  Spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  testamentary  causes  is  a  peculiar 
constitution  of  this  island ;  for  in  almost  all  other 
(even  in  popish)  countries  all  matters  testamen- 
tary are  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate. And  that  this  privilege  is  enjoyed  by  the 
clergy  in  England,  not  as  a  matter  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal right,  but  bjr  the  special  favor  and  indul- 
gence of  the  municipal  law,  and  as  itshould  seem 
by  some  public  act  of  the  great  council,  is  freely 
acknowledged  by  Lindewode,  the  ablest  canonist 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Testamentary  causes, 
he  observes,  belong  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
'de  consuetudiue  Angliae,  et  super  consensu 
regio  et  suorum  procerum  in  talibus  ab  antiquo 
concesso. ' " — W.  Blackstone,  Commentaries,  bk.  3, 
pp.  91-95. — Jurisdiction  in  testamentary  causes 
was  taken  awav  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts  by 
Stjxtutes  20  and'  21  Vic,  c.  77  and  21  and  22  Vic, 
chaps,  se  and  95,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
court  of  Probate.     Jurisdict        in  matrimonial 
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cauwfl  WHS  triinsfcrrcd  to  tlio  Divorce  CJourt  by 
HUitiiU;  !iO  1111(1  '21  Vic,  art. 

Equity. 

A.  D.  449-1066. — Early  Masters  in  Chan- 
cery.— "Ah  \\i'  approiicii  tiin  cm  of  IIk;  C'om- 
(]u<'st,  wo  tiiul  (liHtinct  traces  of  the  MuHtcrs  in 
('imncuTy,  who,  tlioiigh  in  sacreil  orders,  w(!re 
well  triiincd  in  Jurisprudence,  and  assisted  l\w 
ciianccllor  in  preparing  writs  and  grants,  as  well 
as  in  tiu!  service  of  the  royal  chapel.  They 
formed  a  sort  of  college  of  justice,  of  which  \\v. 
was  tlie  head.  They  all  sat(!  in  the  Wittenagc- 
niote,  and,  as  'Law  Lords',  are  supposed  to 
have  had  great  weight  in  the  deliberations  of 
that  assembly." — Lord  Campbell,  Lives  of  the 
ChnnedlorH,  v.  1,  ;;.  53. 

A.  D.  506. — Chancellor,  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal. — "  From  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo- 
Haxons  to  Christianity  by  the  preaching  of  St. 
Augustine,  the  King  always  had  near  his  person 
a  priest,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  care  of  his 
chapel,  and  who  was  his  confessor.  This  person, 
selected  from  the  most  learned  and  able  of  his 
order,  and  greatly  snperior  in  accomplishments 
to  tlie  unlettered  laymen  attending  the  Court, 
Boon  acted  as  private  secretary  to  the  King,  and 
gained  his  confidence  in  alTairs  of  state.  Tlie 
present  demarcation  between  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical employments  was  then  little  regarded,  and 
to  this  same  person  was  assigned  the  business  of 
superintending  writs  and  grants,  with  the  cus- 
tody of  the  great  seal." — Lord  Campbell,  Lireit 
of  the  Ghancetlorn,  v.  1,  7^  27. 

A.  D.  1066.— Master  of  the  Rolls.—"  The 
otllce  of  master,  formerly  called  the  Clerk  or 
Keeper  of  the  liolls,  is  recognized  at  this  early 
period,  though  at  this  time  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  Cliancellor's  deputy,  not  an  indepen- 
dent odicer." — Geo.  Spence,  JCquiti/  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  of  Chancer]/,  t.  1,  p.  100. 

A.  D.  1 066-1 154. — Chancellor  as  Secretary 
of  State. — Under  the  Norman  Kings,  the  Clian- 
cellor  was  a  kind  of  secretary  of  state.  His 
functions  were  political  rather  than  judicial.  He 
attended  to  the  royal  correspondence,  kept  the 
royal  accounts,  and  drew  up  writs  for  the  nd- 
mmistration  of  justice.  He  was  also  the  keeper 
of  the  seal. — Montague's  Elements  of  Const.  Hist, 
of  England,  p.  27. — See,  also,  Ciiancellou. 

A.  D.  1067.— First  Lord  Chancellor.— "The 
first  keeper  of  the  seals  who  was  endowed  witli 
the  title  of  Lord  Chancellor  was  Maurice,  who 
received  the  great  seal  in  1067.  The  incumbents 
of  the  oHice  were  for  a  long  period  ecclesiastics ; 
and  they  usually  enjoyed  episcopal  or  archi- 
episcopal  rank,  and  lived  in  the  London  palaces 
attached  to  their  sees  or  provinces.  The  first 
Keeper  of  the  seals  of  England  was  Fitzgilbert, 
appointed  by  Queen  Matilda  soon  after  her  coro- 
nation, and  there  was  no  other  layman  appointed 
until  the  reign  of  Edward  HL" — L.  J.  Bigelow, 
liench  and  liar,  p.  23. 

A.  D.  1169. — Uses  and  Trusts. — "According 
to  the  law  of  England,  trusts  may  be  created 
'  inter  vivos '  as  well  as  by  testament,  and  their 
history  is  a  curious  one,  beginning,  like  that  of 
the  Roman  'fidei  commissa,'  with  an  attempt  to 
evade  the  law.  The  Statutes  of  Mortmain, 
passed  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  lands  to  re- 
ligious houses,  led  to  the  introduction  of  'uses,' 
by  which  the  grantor  alienated  his  land  to  a 
friend  to  hold  '  to  the  use  '  of  a  monastery,  the 


(;lerical  chancellors  giving  legal  validity  to  the 
wish  thus  expressed.  Although  this  particular 
device  was  put  a  stop  to  by  IS  liic.  II.  c.  f>, 
'uses'  c<mtiiiued  to  be  employed  for  other  nur- 
poses,  having  been  found  more  malleable  than 
what  was  called,  by  way  of  contrast,  '  the  legal 
estate.'  They  otTered  indeed  so  many  modes  of 
escaping  the  rigourof  the  law,  that,  niter  several 
other  statutes  had  been  pas.sed  with  a  view  of 
curtailing  tlieir  advantages,  the  27  Hen.  VIII.  c. 
10  enacted  that,  where  any  one  was  seised  to  a 
use,  the  legal  estate  should  be  deemed  to  be  in 
him  to  whose  use  he  was  seised.  The  statute  did 
not  apply  to  trusts  of  personal  property,  nor  to 
trusts  01  land  where  any  active  duty  was  cast 
upon  the  trustee,  nor  where  a  use  was  lindted 
'  upon  a  use,'  i.  e.  where  the  person  in  who.se  fa- 
vour a  use  was  created  was  himself  to  hold  the 
estate  to  the  u.se  of  some  one  else.  There  con- 
tinued therefore  to  be  a  number  of  cases  in  which, 
in  spite  of  the  'Statute  of  Uses,'  the  Court  of 
Chancery  was  able  to  carry  out  its  policy  of  en- 
forcing what  had  otherwise  been  merely  moral 
duties.  The  system  thus  arising  has  grown  to 
enormous  dimensions,  and  trusts,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  are 
'  such  a  comldence  between  parties  that  no  lu;- 
tion  at  law  will  lie,  but  there  is  merely  a  case  for 
the  consideration  of  courts  of  equity, '  are  inserted 
not  only  in  wills,  but  also  in  marriage  settle- 
ments, arrangements  with  creditors,  and  num- 
berless other  instruments  neces.sary  for  the 
comfort  of  families  and  the  development  of  com- 
merce." — T.  E.  Holland,  Elements  of  Jurispru- 
dence, Wicd.,  p.  217. 

A.  D.  1253.— A  Lady  Keeper  of  the  Seals. 
— "Having  occasion  to  cross  the  sea  and  visit 
Oascony,  A.  D.  r2")3,  Henry  III.  made  her 
[Queen  Eleanor]  keeper  of  the  seal  during  his 
absence,  and  in  that  character  she  in  her  own 
person  presided  in  the  'Aula  Uegia,'  hearing 
causes,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  forming  her  de- 
cisions less  in  accordance  with  justice  tlian  her 
own  private  interests.  Never  did  judge  set  law 
and  equity  more  fearfully  at  naught." — L.  J. 
Bigelow,  liench  and  Bar,  p.  28. 

A.  D.  1258.— No  Writs  except  De  Cursu.— 
"In  the  year  1258  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  were 
promulgated;  two  separate  clauses  of  which 
bound  the  chancellor  to  issue  no  more  writs  ex- 
cept writs  '  of  course  '  without  command  of  the 
King  and  his  Council  present  with  hi"i.  This, 
with  the  growing  independence  of  the  judiciary 
on  the  one  hand,  and  tlie  settlement  of  legal  pro- 
cess on  the  other,  terminated  the  right  to  issue 
special  writs,  and  at  last  fixed  the  common  writs 
in  unchangeable  form ;  most  of  which  had  by  this 
time  become  developed  into  the  final  form  in 
which  for  six  centuries  they  were  treated  as  pre- 
cedents of  declaration." — M.  M.  Bigelow,  Iltst. 
of  Procedure,  p.  197. 

A.  D.  1272-1307. — The  Chancellor's  func- 
tions.— "  In  the  reign  of  Eldward  I.  the  Chancel- 
lor begins  to  appear  in  the  three  characters  in 
which  we  now  know  him ;  as  a  great  political 
otticer,  as  the  head  of  a  department  for  the  issue 
of  writs  and  the  custody  of  documents  in  which 
the  King's  interest  is  concerned,  as  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  King's  grace." — Sir  William  R.  An- 
son, IxiiD  and  Custom  of  tlie  Coiutitution,  pt.  2, 
;).  146. 

A.  D.  1330. — Chancery  stationary  at  West- 
minster.—  'There  was  likewise  introduced  about 
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this  time  a  prcat  itnprovement  in  tlio  ftdministra- 
tlon  of  justice,  by  retulering  tlie  Court  of  Chun- 
eery  stationary  at  WcstnuiiHtcr.  Tlio  ancient 
kings  of  England  were  constantly  migrating, — 
one  principal  reason  for  wliicli  was,  that  the 
same  part  of  the  country,  even  with  the  aid  of 
purveyance  and  preemption,  could  not  long 
support  the  court  and  all  tlie  royal  retainers,  and 
render  in  kind  due  to  the  King  could  be  best  con- 
sumed on  the  spot.  Therefore,  if  he  kept  Ciirist- 
mas  at  Westminster,  he  would  keep  Easier  at 
Winchester,  anci  Pentecost  at  Gloucester,  visit- 
ing his  numy  palaces  and  manors  in  rotation. 
The  Aula  Regis,  and  afterwards  the  courts  into 
which  it  was  partitioned,  were  ambulatory  along 
with  him  —  to  the  great  vexation  of  the  suitors. 
This  grievance  was  partly  corrected  by  ^Magna 
Charta.  which  enacted  that  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  .should  be  held  'in  a  certain  place,' — a 
corner  of  Westminster  Hall  being  H.xed  upon  for 
that  purpose.  In  point  of  law,  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  may 
still  be  held  in  any  county  of  England, — '  when;- 
soever  in  England  the  King  or  the  Chancellor 
may  be.'  Down  to  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  King's  Bench  and  the 
Chancery  actually  had  continued  to  follow  the 
King's  person,  the  Chancellor  and  his  oflicers 
being  entitled  to  part  of  the  purveyance  made 
for  the  royal  household.  By  28  Edw.  I.,  c.  5, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Justices  of  the 
King's  Bench  were  ordered  to  follow  the  King, 
so  that  he  might  have  at  all  times  near  him 
sages  of  the  law  able  to  order  all  matters  which 
should  come  to  the  Court.  But  the  two  Courts 
were  now  by  the  King's  command  fixed  in  the 
places  where,  xmloss  on  a  few  extraordinary  oc- 
casions, they  continued  to  be  held  down  to  our 
own  times,  at  the  upper  end  of  Westminster 
Hall,  the  King's  Bench  on  the  left  hand,  and  the 
Chancery  on  the  right,  both  remaining  open  to 
the  Hall,  and  a  bar  erected  to  keep  olf  the  multi- 
tude from  pressing  on  the  judges." — Lord  Camp- 
bell, Taws  of  the  vhancellors.  v.  1,  ;>.  181. 

A.  D.  1348.—"  Matters  of  Grace  "  committed 
to  the  Chancellor. — "  In  the  23nd  year  of  Ed- 
ward III,  matters  which  were  of  grace  were 
definitely  committed  to  the  Chancellor  for  de- 
cision, and  from  tliis  point  there  begins  to  de- 
velop that  body  of  rules  —  supplementing  the 
deficiencies  or  correcting  the  harshness  of  the 
Common  Law  —  which  we  call  Equity. " — Sir  W. 
R.  Anson,  Imw  aiid  Custom  of  tlie  Constitution, 
pt.  2,  p.  147. 

Also  in  :  Kerly's  Hist,  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
eery,  p.  31. 

A.  D.  1383. — Early  Instance  of  Subpoena. — 
"  It  is  said  that  John  Waltiiam,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, who  was  Keeper  of  the  Rolls  about  the 
5th  of  Richard  II.,  considerably  enlarged  this 
new  jurisdiction;  that,  to  give  efficacy  to  it,  he 
invented,  or  more  properly,  was  the  first  who 
adopted  in  that  court,  the  writ  of  subpoena,  a 
process  which  had  before  been  used  by  the  coun- 
cil, and  is  very  plainly  alluded  to  in  the  statutes 
of  the  last  reign,  though  not  under  that  name. 
This  writ  summoned  the  part}  to  appear  under  a 
penalty,  and  answer  such  things  as  should  be 
obiected  against  him;  upon  this  a  petition  was 
lodged,  containing  the  articles  of  complaint  to 
which  he  was  then  compelled  to  answer.  These 
articles  used  to  contain  suggestions  of  injuries 
suffered,  for  which  no  remedy  was  to  be  had  iu 


the  courts  of  common  law,  anil  tlicrcfore  the 
complainant  itraycd  advice  and  relief  of  tlie 
chancellor." — .1.  Reeves.  Hist.  Eng.  Ixiw  (/"Vw- 
liison's  I'll. ),  r.  3,  p.  IW4. 

A,  D.  1394.— Chancery  with  its  own  Mode 
of  Procedure.—"  From  the  time  of  pa.s!Hiiig  the 
Stat.  17  Richard  H.  we  may  coimider  that  the 
Court  of  Chancery  was  cstalilislK'd  as  a  distinct 
and  permanent  court,  having  separate  jurisdic- 
tion, with  its  own  peculiar  mode  of  procedure 
similar  to  that  which  had  prevailed  in  the  (.'oun- 
cil,  though  p(?rhapM  it  was  not  wholly  yet  sepa- 
rated from  the  (N)uncil." — Geo.  Speiiee,  K<inity 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Clutncery,  v.  1,  p. 
34.-). 

A.  D.  1422.  —  Chancery  Cases  appear  in 
Year  Books.—"  It  is  luyond  a  doubt  tiiat  this 
[chancery]  court  had  begun  to  exercise  its  judi- 
cial authority  in  the  reigns  of  Ricliard  II.,  Henry 
IV.  and  V.  .  .  .  But  we  do  not  find  in  our  books 
any  report  of  cases  there  determined  till  37 
Henry  Vl.,  except  only  on  the  subject  of  uses; 
which,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  might  give 
rise  to  the  opinion,  that  the  first  eiiuitable  judi- 
cature was  concerned  in  the  support  of  uses." — 
J.  Reeves,  Hist.  Kn>i.  Luw  (Finluson's  ed.),  v.  8, 
p.  553. 

A.  D.  1443. —  No  distinction  between  Ex- 
amination and  Answer. —  The  earlii^st  record 
of  written  answers  is  in  21  Henry  VI.  Before 
that  time  little,  if  any,  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween the  examination  ami  the  answer. — Kerly, 
Jlist.  if  Courts  of  Chiinccry,  p.  51. 

A.  D.  1461-1483,— Distinction  between  Pro- 
ceeding^ by  Bill  and  by  Petition. — "  A  written 
statement  of  the  grievance  being  required  to  be 
filed  before  the  issuing  of  the  subpoena,  with 
security  to  pay  damages  and  costs, — bills  now 
acquired  form,  and  the  distinction  aro.se  between 
the  proceeding  by  bill  and  by  |)etition.  The 
same  regularity  was  observed  in  the  subsequent 
stages  of  the  suit.  Whereas  formerly  the  de- 
fendant was  generally  examined  viva  voce  when 
he  appeared  in  obecfience  to  the  subpoena,  the 
practice  now  was  to  put  in  a  written  answer, 
commencing  with  a  protestation  against  the 
truth  or  siitHciency  of  the  matters  contained  in 
the  bill,  stating  the  facts  relied  upon  by  the  de- 
fendant, and  concluding  with  a  p.aycT  that  he 
may  be  dismissed,  with  his  costs.  There  were 
likewise,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  new 
facts,  special  replications  and  rejoinders,  which 
continued  till  the  reiga  of  Elizabeth,  but  which 
have  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  modern 
practice  of  amending  the  bill  and  answer.  Pleas 
and  demurrers  now  appear.  Although  the  plead' 
ings  were  in  English,  the  decrees  on  the  bill  con- 
tinued to  be  in  Latin  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  Bills  to  perpetuate  testimony,  to  set  out 
metes  and  bounds,  and  for  injunctions  against 
proceedings  at  law,  and  to  stay  wiiste,  became 
frequent." — Lord  Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Clian- 
cellars,  v.  1.  p.  309. 

A.  D.  1461-1483. — Jurisdiction  of  Chancery 
over  Trusts. — "The  equitable  juriscliction  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  may  be  considered  as 
making  its  greatest  advances  in  this  reign  [Edw. 
IV.].  The  point  was  now  settled,  that  there 
being  a  feoltment  to  uses,  the  '  cestui  que '  use, 
or  person  beneficially  entitled,  could  maintain 
no  action  at  law,  the  Judges  saying  that  he  had 
neither  'jus  in  re'  nor  'jus  ad  '•em,' and  that 
their  forms  could  not  be  moulded  so  as  to  afford 
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him  any  clTc'ctiml  rrllcf,  either  an  to  thn  land  or 
the  profits.  Tlu!  ChHiicfllnrs,  tluTofore.  with 
general  a|)j)lau8e,  declared  that  they  would  pro- 
ceed by  siiltpoena  agahiBt  the  feoffee  to  compel 
him  to  perform  a  duty  which  In  conscience  was 
binding  upon  hlni,  and  gradually  extended  the 
remedy  against  his  heir  and  against  hi.s  alienee 
with  notice  of  the  trust,  although  they  held,  as 
their  successors  have  done,  thatthe  purchaser  of 
the  legal  estate  for  valuable  consideration  without 
notice  might  retain  the  land  for  his  own  beuetlt. 
They  therefore  now  freely  made  decrees  retiuir- 
ing  the  trustee  to  convey  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  'cestui  aue  trust, 'or  person  benetl- 
cially  interested ;  and  the  most  important  brancli 
of  the  e(iuilable  jurisdiction  of  the  C'ourt  over 
trusts  waslirmly  and  irrevocably  established." — 
liord  Campbell,  Lives  of  the  O/iaiwellort,  e.  1,  p. 
30». 

A.  D.  1538.— Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal. 
— "  Betwec^n  the  death,  resignation,  or  re- 
moval (»f  one  chancellor,  and  the  appointment 
of  another,  the  Great  8eal,  Instead  of  remaining 
In  the  personal  custody  of  the  Sovereign,  was 
sometimes  entrusted  to  a  temporal  keeper,  either 
with  limiteil  authority  (as  only  to  seal  writs),  or 
with  all  the  powers,  though  not  with  the  rank 
of  (Chancellor.  At  last  the  pnictice  grew  up  of 
occasionally  appointing  a  person  to  hold  the 
Great  Seal  with  the  title  of  'Keeper,'  where  it 
was  meant  that  he  should  permiuiently  hold  it 
in  his  own  right  and  discharge  all  the  duties  be- 
longing to  it.  Queen  Elizabeth,  ever  sparing  in 
the  conferring  of  dignities,  havir.g  given  the 
Great  Seal  with  the  title  of  '  Keeper '  to  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  objections  were  tnade  to  the 
legality  of  some  of  his  acts, —  and  to  obviate 
these,  a  statute  was  passed  declaring  that  '  the 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  for  the  time 
being  shall  have  the  same  place,  pre-eminence, 
and  jurisdiction  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land.' Since  then  tliere  never  have  been  a  Chan- 
cellor and  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  concurrently', 
and  the  only  difference  between  the  two  titles  is, 
that  the  one  is  more  sounding  than  the  other,  and 
is  regarded  as  a  higher  mark  of  royal  favor." — 
Lord  Campbell,  Liven  oftfie  Chancellors,  v.  l,p.  40. 

Also  in  :  Sir  W.  R.  Anson,  Laio  and  Custom  of 
tlie  Constitution,  v.  2,  p.  150. 

A.  D.  1558. —  Increase  of  Business  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery. — "The  business  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  had  now  so  much  increased 
that  to  dispose  of  it  satisfactorily  required  a  Judge 
regularly  trained  to  the  profession  of  the  law, 
and  willing  to  devote  to  it  all  his  energy  and  in- 
dustry. 'The  Statute  of  Wills,  the  Statute  of 
Uses,  the  new  modes  of  conveyancing  introduced 
for  avoiding  transmutation  of  possession,  the 
questions  which  arose  respecting  the  property 
of  the  dissolved  monasteries,  and  the  great  in- 
crease of  commerce  and  wealth  in  the  nation, 
brought  such  a  number  of  important  suits  into 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  the  holder  of  the 
Great  Seal  could  no  longer  satisfy  the  public  by 
occasionally  stealing  a  few  hours  from  Ins  politi- 
cal occupations,  to  d'spose  of  bills  and  petitions, 
and  not  only  was  his  daily  attendance  demanded 
in  Westminster  Hall  during  term  time,  but  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  sit,  for  a  portion 
of  each  vacation,  either  at  his  own  liouse,  or  in 
some  convenient  place  appointed  by  him  for 
clearing  off  his  arrears. " —  Lord  Campbell,  Lives 
of  the  Chancellors,  v.  2,  p.  95. 


A.  D.  1567-1613.  — Actions  of  Assumpsit  in 
Equity. — "■  The  late  development  of  the  Implietl 
contract  to  pay  'quantum  meruit,' and  toindeni- 
iiify  a  surety,  would  Ik;  the  more  surprising,  but 
for  the  fact  that  Etpiity  gave  reliei  to  titilors 
and  the  like,  and  to  sureties  long  t)eforc>  thecrmi- 
mon  law  held  them.  S|)ence,  although  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  jurisdiction,  mentions  a  suit 
brought  in  Chancery,  in  1507,  by  a  tailor,  to  re- 
cover the  amount  due  for  clothes  furnished. 
The  suit  was  referred  to  the  Queen's  tailor,  to 
ascertain  the  amount  due,  and  upon  his  n'|M)rt  a 
decree  was  made.  The  learned  writer  adds  that 
'  there  were  suits  for  wages  and  many  others  of 
like  nature.'  A  surety  who  had  no  counter-lwnd 
tiled  a  bill  against  his  principal  in  1032,  in  a  case 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  earli- 
est of  the  kind,  for  the  reportc^r,  after  stating  that 
there  was  a  decree  for  tlie  plaintiff,  adds'iiuod 
nota.'" — J.  B.Ames,  Ilistori/ of  Assumpsit  (Ilar- 
varii  fjiiw  Her.,  v.  2,  pp.  59-(H)). 

A.  D.  1593. — All  Chancellors,  save  one, 
Lawyers. —  "No  regular  judicial  system  at  that 
time  prevailed  in  the  court;  but  the  suitor  when 
he  thought  himself  aggrieved,  found  a  desultory 
and  uncertain  remetly,  according  to  the  private 
opinion  of  the  chancellor,  wl-.o  was  generally  an 
ecclesiastic,  or  sometimes  (though  rarely)  a  states- 
man: no  lawyer  having  stit  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery from  the  times  of  the  chief  justices  Thorpe 
and  Knyvet,  successively  chancellors  to  King 
Edward  III.  in  1372  and  1373,  to  the  promotion 
of  Sir  Thomas  More  by  King  Henry  VI 11.,  in 
1530.  After  which  the  great  seal  was  indiscrimi- 
nately committed  to  the  custody  of  lawyers  or 
courtiers,  or  churchmen,  acconling  as  the  con- 
venience of  the  times  and  the  disposition  of  the 
prince  re(iuiied,  till  Sargeant  Puckering  was 
made  lord  keeper  in  1592;  from  which  time  to 
the  present  the  court  of  chancery  has  always 
been  filled  by  a  lawyer,  excepting  the  interval 
from  1021  to  1625,  when  the  seal  was  entrusted 
to  Dr.  Williams,  then  dean  of  Westminster,  but 
afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln;  who  had  been 
chaplain  to  Lord  EUesmere  when  chancellor. " — 
W.  Blackstone,  Commentaries,  hk.  3,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1595. — Injunctions  against  Suits  at 
Law. — Opposition  of  common  law  courts. — 
"The  strongest  inclination  was  shown  to  main- 
tain this  opposition  to  the  court  of  equity,  not 
only  by  the  courts,  but  by  the  legislature.  The 
Stat.  27  Elizabeth,  c.  1.,  which,  in  very  general 
words,  restrains  all  application  to  other  jurisdic- 
tions to  impeach  or  impede  the  execution  of 
judgments  given  in  the  king's  courts,  under 
penalty  of  a  praemunire,  has  been  interpreted, 
as  well  as  stat.  Richard  II.,  c.  5,  not  only  as  im- 
posing a  restraint  upon  popish  claims  of  judica- 
ture, but  also  of  the  equitable  jurisdiction  in 
Chancery;  and  in  the  thirty-first  and  thirty- 
second  years  of  this  reign,  a  counsellor-at-law 
was  indicted  in  the  Kind's  Bench  on  the  statute  of 
praemunire,  for  exliibiting  a  bill  in  Chancery 
after  judgment  had  gone  against  his  client  in  the 
King's  Bench.  Under  this  and  the  like  control, 
the  Court  of  Chancery  still  continued  to  extend 
its  authority,  supported,  in  some  degree,  by  the 
momentum  it  acquired  in  the  time  of  Canlinal 
Wolsey." — J.  Reeves,  Hist.  Eng.  Law  {Finla- 
son's  ed.),  v.  5,  pp.  386-387. 

A.  D.  1596.  —  Lord  EUesmere  and  his  De- 
cisions.— ^Kerly  says  the  earliest  chancellors'  de- 
cisions that  have  come  down  to  us  are  those  of 
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lionl  Ellesmrre.  He  was  tho  flrat  chunn<ll(ir  to 
PHtiibllHli  equity  iipnii  t\ui  buHiH  of  precedents. 
Hut  comi)ure  Ueeves  (FinliiHon'H),  ilist.  Km,'. 
Law,  V.  H,  p.  n.")!!,  who  mentions  deeWons  in  Mic 
Yeiir  HiMtits. — Kerly.  IfM.  <>f  the  Court  of  Chan- 
eery,  p.  1»H. 

A.  D.  1601.— Cy  Pres  Doctrine.—  "Tliero  is 
r.T  truce  of  liic  doctrine  Ixiii^  put  into  i)ructicc 
in  Engliind  before  tlie  Heforiniitlon,  nltlioii^ii  in 
tli(!  eiirliest  reported  cases  wliere  it  Iiuh  been  ap- 
plied it  is  treated  as  u  well  reeoKnizcd  rule,  and 
as  one  owin^  its  origin  to  tlie  traditional  favour 
■with  which  charities  had  always  been  repirded. 
Much  of  the  obscurity  which  covers  the  introduc- 
tion of  tiie  doctrine  into  our  Law  may  perhaps 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  earliest 
times,  j)urely  charitable  gifts,  ns  they  woidd 
now  be  understood,  were  almost  unknown.  The 
piety  of  donors  was  most  generally  displayed  in 
gifts  to  religious  houses,  and  the  application  of 
the  subject  matter  of  such  gifts  was  exclusively 
In  the  Buperiors  of  tho  different  Orders,  and 
entirely  exempt  from  secular  control.  From  the 
religious  houses  the  administration  of  churitable 
gifts  passed  to  the  Chancellor,  as  keeper  of  the 
King's  conscience,  the  latter  having  as  'parens 

i)atriae'  the  general  superintendence  of  all  infants, 
iliots,  lunatics  and  charities.  And  it  was  not 
until  some  time  later  that  this  Jurisdiction  be- 
came gradually  merged,  and  then  only  In  cases 
where  trusts  were  Interposed,  In  the  general 
jurisdiction  of  the  Chancery  Courts.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  Into  the  long  vexed  question  as 
to  when  that  actually  took  place.  It  Is  enough 
to  say  that  it  is  now  pretty  conclusively  estub- 
llshed  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancery 
Courts  over  charitable  trusts  existed  anterior  to, 
and  Independently  of,  the  Statute  of  CharltJible 
Uses,  43  Ellz.,  c.  4.  As  charitable  gifts  gener- 
ally Involved  the  existence  of  a  trust  reposed  In 
some  one,  It  was  natural  that  the  Chancery 
Court,  which  assumed  jurisdiction  over  trusts, 
should  have  gradually  extended  that  jurisdiction 
over  charities  generally;  but  the  origin  of  the 
power,  that  It  was  one  delegated  by  the  Crown 
to  the  Chancellor,  nuist  not  be  lost  sight  of,  as 
in  this  way,  probably,  can  be  best  explained  the 
curious  (flstmct  jurisdictions  vested  In  the 
Crown  and  the  Chancery  Courts  respectively  to 
apply  gifts  Cy  pres,  the  limits  of  which,  though 
long  uncertain,  were  finally  determined  by  Lord 
Ehlon  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Moggrldge  v. 
Thackwell,  7  ves.  69.  If  we  remember  that  the 
original  jurisdiction  In  all  charitable  matters  was 
iu  the  Crown,  and  that  even  after  the  Chancery 
Courts  acquired  a  jurisdiction  over  i-usts,  there 
was  still  a  class  of  cases  untouched  by  such  ju- 
risdiction, we  shall  better  understand  how  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  still  remained  In  a  cer- 
tain class  of  cases,  as  wc  shall  see  hereafter. 
However  this  may  be,  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
when  the  Chancery  Courts  obtained  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  charities,  which  they  have  never 
lost,  the  liberal  principles  of  the  Civil  or  Canon 
Law  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  such  gifts  were 
the  sources  and  inspirations  of  their  decisions. 
And  hence  the  Cy  pres  doctrine  became  gradu- 
ally well  recognised,  though  the  mode  of  its  ap- 
plication has  varied  from  tune  to  time.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  Instances  of  this  liberal  con- 
struction are  to  be  found  in  the  series  of  cases 
which,  by  a  very  s' rained  interpretation  of  the 
Btatute  of  Elizabetu  with  regard  to  charitable 


UNCH,  decided  that  gifts  to  such  UHCfl  in  favour  of 
eiirporatlons,  which  could  not  tuki-  by  (IcvIhu 
under  the  ohl  Wills  Act,  .'W  Urn.  Vifl.,  c.  1, 
were  good  as  operating  in  the  nature  of  an  ap- 
pointment of  the  trust  Iti  e(|uity,  and  that  tho 
Intendment  of  the  statute  iK-ing  in  favourof  ehar- 
Itahh;  gifts,  all  dellciencies  of  assurance  were  to 
be  supplied  by  the  C'ourts.  Although,  histori- 
cally, tiiert!  may  be  no  connection  between  the 
power  of  the  King  over  the  adminlMtration  of 
charities,  and  the  ilispensing  jiower  reserved  to 
him  by  tiie  earlier  .Mortmain  Acts,  the  one  being, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  right  of  Prerogative,  the  other 
a  Feudid  right  in  his  capacity  us  ultimate  Lord 
of  th(!  fee,  it  is  i)erhaps  not  wholly  out  of  place 
to  allude  shortly  to  the  latter,  particularly  as  tho 
two  appear  not  to  havtt  been  kept  distinct  In 
later  times.  Hy  the  earlier  Mortmain  Acts,  the 
dispensing  power  of  the  King,  as  Lord  Para- 
mount, to  waive  forfeitures  under  these  Acts  was 
recognisi'd,  and  gifts  of  land  to  religious  or 
charitable  corijorations  were  maile  not  '  Ijjso 
facto'  void,  but  only  voidable  at  t\w  instanct!  of 
the  ImnuHllate  I.,()rd,  or,  on  his  d<'fault,  of  the 
King  and  after  the  statute  '  «jula  emptores,' 
which  i)ractlcally  abolished  mesne  selgnorles,  tho 
Uoyal  license  became  In  most  cases  sulllcient  to 
secure  the  validity  of  the  gift.  The  power  of 
suspending  statutes  being  declared  lllegid  at  the 
lievolutlon.  It  was  deemed  i)rudent,  seeing  that 
the  grant  of  llcen.ses  In  Mortmain  Imported  an 
exercise  of  such  suspending  power,  to  give 
these  licenses  a  Parliamentary  sfuiction ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, by  7  and  8  William  III.,  c.  37,  it  was 
declared  that  the  King  might  grant  licenses  to 
aliens  in  Mortmain,  and  also  to  purchase,  acquire, 
and  hold  lands  in  Mortmain  In  perpetuity  with- 
out pain  of  forfeiture.  The  right  of  th»!  mesne 
lord  was  thus  passed  over,  anil  tin-  dispensing 
power  of  the  Crown,  from  being  originally  a  Feu- 
dal right,  became  converted  practically  into  one 
of  Prerogative.  The  celebrated  SUitute  af  1 
Edward  VI.,  c.  14,  against  superstitious  uses, 
which  Is  perhaps  tlie  earliest  statutory  recogni- 
tion of  the  Cy  pres  doctrine,  points  also  strongly 
to  the  original  jurisdiction  in  these  matters 
being  in  the  King."  The  author  proceeds  to 
trace  at  some  length  the  subsequen',  develop- 
ments of  the  doctrine  both  judicial  and  statu- 
tory. The  doctrine  is  not  generally  rviognised 
In  the  United  Stales. — II.  L.  Manby  in  J^<ir  Mug. 
<S:  Iter.,  4th  xer.,  r.  15  (l^md.,  1889-90),  p.  203. 

A.  D,  1603-1625. —  Equity  and  the  Con«truc- 
tion  of  Wills.— "After  a  violent  struggle  be- 
tween Lord  Coke  and  Lonl  Ellesmere,  the  JL'ris- 
dlctlon  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  stay  by  In- 
junction execution  on  judgments  at  law  was 
finally  established.  In  this  reign  [James  I.]  the 
Court  made  another  attempt, — which  was  speed- 
ily abandoned, —  to  determine  upon  the  validity 
of  wills, — and  it  has  been  long  settled  that  the 
validity  of  wills  of  real  property  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  courts  of  law,  and  the  validity  of  wills 
of  personal  property  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
— equity  only  putting  a  construction  upon  them 
when  their  validity  has  been  established." — 
Lord  Campbell,  Lives  of  tlie  Chancellors,  v.  2,  p. 
386. 

A.  D.  1612.— Rieht  of  R  demption.— The 
right  to  redeem  after  the  day  dates  from  the 
reign  of  James  I.  From  the  time  of  Edward 
IV.  (1461-83)  a  mortgagor  could  redeem  after  the 
day  If   accident,  or  a  collateral  agreement,  or 
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fraud  by  mortgagee,  prevented  payment. — Kerly, 
Hint,  of  the  Court  of  (Jhancery,  p.  143. 

A.  D.  i6i6.— Contest  between  Equity  and 
Common-Law  Courts. —  "In  the  time  of  Lord 
Ellcsmcre  (A.  D.  1016)  arose  tliat  notable  dispute 
between  the  courts  of  law  and  equity,  set  on  foot 
by  8ir  Edward  Coke,  then  chief  justice  of  the 
court  of  liing's  bench ;  whetlicr  a  court  of  equity 
could  give  relief  after  or  against  a  judgment  at 
the  common  law?  This  contest  was  so  warmly 
carried  on,  that  indictments  were  preferred 
against  tie  suitors,  tlie  solicitors,  the  counsel, 
and  even  a  master  in  chancery,  for  having  in- 
curred a  'praemunire,'  by  questioning  in  a  court 
of  equity  a  judgment  m  the  court  of  liing's 
l)encli,  obtained  by  a  gross  fraud  and  imposition. 
This  matter  being  brouglit  before  the  king,  was 
by  liim  referred  to  his  learned  counsel  for  their 
advice  and  opinion;  who  reported  so  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  courts  of  equity,  tliat  his  majesty 
gave  judgment  in  their  behalf." — W.  lilackstcne, 
C'omiDentiiricH,  bk.  3,  p.  54. 

A.  D.  i6i6. — Relief  against  Judjp^ments  at 
law. — "This  was  in  1616,  the  year  of  the  mem- 
orable contest  between  Lord  Coke  and  Lord 
Ellesmere  as  to  the  power  of  equity  to  restrain 
the  execution  of  common-law  judgment  obtained 
by  fraud.  .  .  .  The  right  of  eqxiity  to  enforce 
specific  performance,  where  damages  at  "  ^v 
would  be  an  inadequate  remedy,  has  never  since 
been  questioned." — J.  B.  Ames,  Specific  Perform- 
ance of  Contracts  (The  Oreeii  Bag,  v.  1,  p.  27). 

A.  D.  1671.— The  Doctrine  of  Tacking  es- 
tablished.— "It  is  the  established  doctrine  in 
the  English  law,  that  if  there  be  three  mort- 
gages in  succession,  and  all  duly  registered,  or  a 
mortgage,  and  then  a  judgment,  and  tlien  a  sec- 
ond mortgage  upcm  the  estate,  the  junior  mort- 
gagee may  purchase  in  the  first  mortgage,  aud 
tack  it  to  his  mortgage,  and  by  that  contrivance 
'squeeze  out'  the  middle  mortgage,  and  gr.in 
preference  over  it.  The  same  rule  would  apply 
if  the  first,  as  well  as  the  second  incumbrance, 
was  a  judgment;  but  the  incumbrancer  who 
tacks  must  always  be  a  mortgagee,  for  he  stands 
in  the  light  of  a.  bona  fide  purchaser,  parting 
with  his  money  upon  the  security  of  the  mort- 
gage. ...  In  the  English  law,  the  rule  is  under 
some  reasonable  qualification.  The  last  mort- 
gagee cannot  tack,  if,  when  he  took  his  mort- 
gage, he  had  notice  in  fact  .  .*.  of  the  inter 
veuing  incumbrance.  .  .  .  The  English  doctrine 
of  tacking  was  first  solemnly  established  in 
Marsh  v.  Lee  [2  Vent.  337],  under  the  assis- 
tance of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who  compared  the 
operation  to  a  plank  in  shipwreck  gained  by  the 
last  mortgagee ;  and  the  subject  was  afterwards 
very  fully  and  accurately  expounded  by  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  Brace  v.  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  [2  P.  Wms.  491]."— J.  Kent,  Com- 
mentaries, pt.  3,  Icct.  58. 

A.  D.  1702-1714. — Fquitable  conversion. — 
"  II!  [Lord  Ilarcourtj  ti  established  the  impor- 
tant doctrine,  that  if  'money  is  directed  either  by 
deed  or  will  to  be  laid  out  in  land,  the  money 
shall  be  taken  to  be  land,  even  as  to  collateral 
hell's." — Lord  Campbell.  Lives  of  the  Chancelloi% 
r.  4  p.  374. 

A.  D.  1736-1756. —  Lord  Hardwicke  devel- 
oped System  of  Precedents. — It  was  under 
Lord  Hardwicke  that  the  jurisdiction  of  Equity 
was  fully  developed.  During  the  twenty  years 
of  his  chancellorship  the  great  branches  of  equi- 


table jurisdiction  were  laid  out,  and  his  decisions 
were  regidarly  cited  as  authority  until  after 
Lo.  1  Eldon's  time. — Kerly,  JJist.  of  the  Court  of 
Chancvi-y,  pp.  ]75-i77. 

A.  D.  1742. —  Control  of  Corporations. — 
"  That  the  directors  of  a  corporation  shall  man- 
age its  affairs  honestly  and  carefully  is  primarily 
a  right  of  the  corporation  itself  rather  than  of  the 
individual  stockliolders.  .  .  .  The  on'y  authority 
before  the  present  century  is  the  case  *f  the  Chan- 
table  Corporation  v.  Sutton,  decided  by  Lord 
Hardwicke  [2  Atk.  400].  But  this  case  is  the 
basis  .  .  .  of  all  subsequent  decisions  on  the 
point,  and  it  is  still  quoted  as  containing  an  ac- 
curate f^xposition  of  the  law.  The  corporation 
was  charitable  only  in  name,  being  a  joint-stock 
corporation  for  lending  money  on  pledges.  By 
the  fraud  of  some  of  the  directors  .  .  .  ,  and  by 
tlie  negligence  of  the  rest,  loans  were  made  with- 
out proper  security.  The  uill  was  against  the 
directors  and  other  officers,  '  to  have  a  satisfac- 
tion for  a  breach  of  trust,  fraud,  and  misman- 
agement.' Lord  Hardwicke  granted  the  relief 
prayed,  and  a  part  of  his  decision  is  well  worth 
quoting.  He  sajs:  'Committee-men  are  most 
jiroperly  agents  to  those  who  emi^loy  them  in 
this  trust,  and  who  empower  them  to  direct  and 
superintend  the  affairs  of  the  corporation.  In 
this  respect  they  may  be  guilty  of  acts  of  com- 
mission or  omission,  of  malfeasance  or  nonfea- 
sance. .  .  .  Nor  will  I  ever  determine  that  a 
court  of  equity  cannot  lay  bold  of  every  breach 
of  trust,  let  the  person  be  guilty  of  it  either  in  a 
private  or  public  capacity.'" — S.  Williston, 
Hist,  of  the  Law  of  Bimness  {Harvard  Laio  He- 
new,  r.  2,  pp.  158-lo9). 

A.  D.  1782. — Demurrer  to  Bill  of  Discovery. 
— "Originally,  it  appears  not  to  have  Ixjen  con- 
templated that  a  demurrer  or  plea  would  lie  to  a 
bill  for  discovery,  unless  it  were  a  demurrer  or 
plea  to  the  nature  of  the  discovery  sought  or  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  e.  g.,  a  plea  of  pur- 
chase for  value ;  and,  tnough  it  was  a  result  of 
this  doctrine  that  plaintiffs  might  compel  discov- 
ery to  which  they  were  not  entitled,  it  seems  to 
have  been  supposed  that  they  were  not  likely  to 
do  so  to  any  injurious  effect,  since  they  must  do 
it  at  their  own  expense.  But  this  view  was 
afterwards  abandoned,  anu  in  1782  it  was  decided 
that,  if  a  bill  of  discovery  in  aid  of  an  action  at 
law  stated  no  good  cause  of  action  against  the 
defendant,  it  might  be  demurred  to  on  that 
ground,  i.  e.,  that  it  showed  on  its  face  no  right 
to  relief  at  law,  and,  therefore,  no  right  to  dis- 
covery in  equity.  Three  years  later  in  Hindman 
v.  Taylor,  the  question  was  raised  whether  a  de- 
fendant could  protect  himself  for  answering  a 
bill  for  discovery  by  setting  up  an  aflirmativc 
defence  by  plea;  and,  though  Lord  Thurlow  de- 
cided the  question  in  the  negative,  his  decision 
has  since  been  overruled;  and  it  is  now  fully 
settled  that  any  defence  may  be  set  up  to  a  bill 
for  discovery  by  demurrer  or  plea,  the  same  as 
to  a  bill  for  relief;  and,  if  successful,  it  will  pro- 
tect the  defendant  from  answering." — C.  C. 
Langdell,  Sumtnary  of  Equity  Heading,  pp.  204- 
205. 

A.  D.  1786. — Injunction  after  Decree  to  pay 
Proceeds  of  Estate  into  Court. — "  As  soon  as 
a  decree  is  made  .  .  .  ,  under  which  the  ex- 
ecutor will  be  required  to  pay  the  proceeds  of 
the  whole  estate  into  court,  an  injimction  ought 
to  be  granted  against  the  enforcement  of  any 
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claim  against  the  estate  by  an  action  at  law ;  and 
accordingly  such  has  been  the  established  rule 
for  more  than  a  huadred  years.  .  .  .  The  tirst 
injunction  that  was  granted  expressly  upon  the 
ground  above  explained  was  that  granted  by 
Lord  Thurlow,  in  1783,  in  the  case  of  Brooks  v. 
Reynolds.  ...  In  the  subsequent  case  of  Ken- 
yon  V.  Worthington,  ...  an  application  to 
Lord  Thurlow  for  an  injunction  was  resisted  by 
counsel  of  the  greatest  eminence.  The  resistance, 
however,  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  injunction 
was  gninted.  This  was  in  1780;  and  from  that 
time  the  question  was  regarded  us  settled." — C. 
C.  Laugdell,  Equity  Jurisdiction  (liar card  Law 
Review,  c.  5,  pp.  122-123). 

A.  D.  1792. — Negative  Pleas. — "In  Gun  v. 
Prior,  Forrest,  88,  note,  1  Cox,  197,  2  Diokens, 
657,  Cas.  in  Eq.  PI.  47,  a  negative  plea  was  over- 
ruled by  Lord  Thurlow  after  a  full  argument. 
'I  his  was  in  1785.  Two  years  later,  the  question 
came  before  the  same  judge  again,  and,  after 
another  full  argument,  was  decided  the  same 
way.  Newman  v.  Wallis,  2  Bro.  C.  C.  143,  Cas. 
in  Eq.  PI.  52.  But  in  1792,  in  the  case  of  Hall 
V.  Noyes,  3  Bro.  C.  C.  483,  489,  Cas.  in  Eq.  PI. 
223,  227,  Lord  Thurlow  took  occasion  to  say  that 
he  had  changed  his  opinion  upon  the  subject  of 
negative  pleas,  and  that  his  former  decisions 
were  wrong;  and  since  then  the  right  to  plead  a 
negative  plea  has  not  been  questioned." — C.  C. 
Laugdell,  Suniinary  of  Equity  Pleading,  p.  114, 
note. 

A.  D.  1801-1827. — Lord  Eldon  settled  Rules 
of  Equity. — "'The  doctrine  of  this  Court,'  he 
[Lord  iildon]  said  himself,  'ought  to  be  as  well 
settled  and  us  uniform,  almost,  as  those  of  the 
common  law,  laying  down  fixed  principles,  but 
taking  care  that  they  are  to  be  applied  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  I  cannot 
agree  that  the  doctrines  of  this  Court  are  to  be 
changed  by  every  succeeding  judge.  Nothing 
would  inflict  on  me  greater  pain  than  the  recol- 
lection that  I  had  done  any  thing  to  justify  the 
reproach  that  the  Equity  of  this  Cour^  varies 
like  the  Chancellor's  foot.'  Certainly  the  re- 
proach he  dreaded  cjinuot  justly  be  inflicted 
upon  his  memory.  .  .  .  From  his  time  onward 
the  development  of  equity  was  effected  ostensi- 
bly, and,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  actually, 
by  strict  deduction  from  the  principles  to  be  dis- 
covered in  decided  Ciises,  and  the  work  of  sub- 
sequent Chancery  judges  has  been,  for  the  most 
part,  confined,  as  Lord  Eldon's  was,  to  tracing 
out  these  principles  into  detail,  and  to  rationalis- 
ing them  by  repeated  review  and  definition." — D. 
M.  Kerly,  IIi»t.  Court  Ghanc,  p.  18'2. 

A.  D  i8i2. — Judge  Story. — "We  are  next 
to  regard  Story  during  his  thirty-five  years  of 
judicial  service.  He  performed  an  amount  of 
judicial  labor  almost  without  parallel,  either  in 
quality  or  quantity,  in  the  history  of  jurispru- 
dence. His  j  udgmcnts  in  the  Circuit  Court  com- 
prehended thirteen  volumes.  His  opinions  in 
the  Supreme  Court  are  found  in  thirty-five  vol- 
umes. Most  of  these  decisions  are  on  matters  of 
grave  difficulty,  and  many  of  them  of  first  im- 
pression. Story  absolutely  created  a  vast  amount 
of  law  for  our  country.  Indeed,  he  was  essen- 
tially a  builder.  When  he  came  to  tho  bench,  the 
law  of  admiralty  was  quite  vague  and  unformed ; 
his  genius  formed  it  as  exclusively  as  Stowell's 
did  in  England.  He  also  did  much  toward 
building  up  the  equity  system  which  has  become 


part  of  our  jurisprudence.  In  (juestions  of  in- 
ternational and  constitutional  law,  the  breadth 
and  variety  of  his  legal  learning  enabled  him  to 
shine  with  peculiar  brilliancy.  It  is  sufiicientto 
say  that  there  is  scarcely  any  branch  of  the  law 
which  he  has  not  greatly  illustrated  and  en- 
larged,—  prize,  constitutional,  admiralty,  patent, 
copyright,  insurance,  real  estate,  commercial  law 
so  called,  and  equity, — all  were  gracefully  fa- 
miliar to  him.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  judg- 
iiRUts  are  De  Lovio  v.  Bolt,  in  which  he  investi- 
I'jates  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty ;  Martin 
v.  Hunter's  Lessee,  which  examines  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court; 
Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward,  in  which  the 
question  was,  whether  the  charter  of  a  college 
was  a  contract  within  the  meaning  of  the  con- 
stitutional provision  prohibiting  the  enactment, 
by  any  State,  of  laws  impairing  the  obligations 
of  contracts;  his  dissenting  opinion  in  Charles 
Kiver  Bridge  Company  v.  The  Warren  Bridge, 
involving  substantially  the  same  ((uestion  as  tho 
last  case;  and  the  opinion  in  the  Girard  will 
case.  These  are  the  most  celebrated,  but  are 
scarcely  superior  to  scores  of  his  opinions  in 
cases  never  heard  of  beyond  the  legal  profession. 
His  biographer  is  perhaps  warranted  in  saying 
of  his  father's  judicial  opinions:  '  For  closeness 
of  texture  and  compact  logic,  thej'  are  equal  to 
the  best  judgments  of  Marshall;  for  luminous- 
ness  and  method,  they  stand  beside  those  of 
Mansfield;  in  elegance  of  style,  they  yield  the 
palm  only  to  the  prize  cases  of  Lord  Stowell, 
bift  in  fullness  of  illustration  and  wealth  and 
variety  of  learning,  they  stand  alone." — Irving 
Browne,  Slwrt  Studies  of  Great  Lawyers,  pp.  293- 
295. 

A.  D.  X814-1823.— Chancellor  Kent.— "In 
February,  1814,  he  was  appointed  chancellor. 
The  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of 
chancery  were  not  clearly  defined.  There  were 
scarcely  any  precedents  of  its  decisions,  to  which 
reference  could  be  made  in  case  of  doubt.  With- 
out any  other  guide,  he  felt  at  liberty  to  exercise 
such  powers  of  the  English  chancery  as  he 
deemed  applicable  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  State,  subject  to  the  correction  of 
the  Court  of  Errors,  on  appeal.  ...  On  the 
31st  of  July,  1823,  having  attained  the  age  of 
sixty  years,  the  i)eriod  limited  by  the  Constitu- 
tion for  the  tenure  of  his  office,  he  retired  from 
the  court,  after  hearing  and  deciding  every  case 
that  had  been  brought  before  him.  On  this 
occasion  the  members  of  the  bar  residing  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  presented  him  an  address. 
After  speaking  of  the  inestimable  benefits  con- 
ferred on  the  community  by  his  judicial  labors 
for  five  and  twenty  years  they  say:  'During 
this  long  course  of  services,  so  useful  and  honor- 
able, and  which  will  form  the  most  brilliant 
period  in  our  judicial  history,  you  have,  by  a 
series  of  decisions  in  law  and  equity,  distin- 
guished alike  for  practical  wisdom,  profound 
learning,  deep  research  and  accurate  discrimina- 
tion, contributed  to  e.^tablish  the  fabric  of  our 
jurisprudence  on  those  sound  principles  that 
iiave  been  sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  man- 
kind, and  expounded  by  the  enlightened  and 
venerable  sages  of  the  law.  Though  others  may 
hereafter  enlarge  and  adorn  the  edifice  whose 
deep  and  solid  foundations  were  laid  by  the  wise 
and  patriotic  framers  of  our  government,  in  that 
common  law  which  they  claimed  for  the  people 
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as  their  noblest  inheriUince,  your  Labors  on  this 
magniilcent  structure  will  forever  remain  emi- 
nently conspicuous,  command  the  applause  of 
the  present  generation,  and  exciting  the  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  of  future  ages.'" — Charles  B. 
Waite,  James  Kent  (Chicago  Late  Timeg,  r.  3,  pp. 

.'<;ii)-a4i). 

A.  D,  1821. — Negative  Pleas  to  be  supported 
by  an  Answer. — "The  principle  of  negative 
pleas  was  first  established  by  the  introduction  of 
anomalous  pleas;  but  it  was  not  perceived  at 
first  that  anomalous  pleas  involved  the  admission 
of  pure  negative  pleas.  It  would  often  happen, 
however,  that  a  defendant  would  have  no  attirm- 
ative  defence  to  a  bill,  and  yet  the  bill  could  not 
be  supported  because  of  the  falsity  of  some 
material  all-jgation  contained  in  it ;  and,  if  the 
defendant  could  deny  this  false  allegation  by  a 
negative  plea,  he  would  thereby  avoid  giving 
discovery  as  to  all  other  parts  of  the  bill.  At 
length,  therefore,  the  experiment  of  setting  uj) 
such  a  plea  was  tried;  and,  though  unsuccessful 
at  first,  it  prevailed  in  the  end,  and  negative 
pleas  became  fully  established.  If  they  ha<l 
been  well  understood,  they  might  have  proved  a 
moderate  success,  although  they  were  wholly 
foreign  to  the  system  into  which  they  were  in- 
corporated; but.  as  it  wa.s,  their  introduction 
was  attended  with  infinite  mischief  and  trouble, 
and  they  did  much  to  bring  the  system  into  dis- 
repute. For  example,  it  was  not  clearly  U'' '  t- 
stood  for  a  long  time  that  a  pure  negative  plea 
required  the  support  of  an  answer;  and  there 
was  no  direct  decision  to  that  effect  until  (lie 
case  of  Sanders  v.  King,  6  Madd.  01,  Cas.  in 
Eq.  PI.  74.  decided  in  1821."— C.  C.  Langdell, 
Summary  of  Equity  Pleading,  pp.  113-114. 

A.  D.  1834. — First  Statute  of  Limitations  in 
Equity. — "  None  of  the  English  statutes  of  limi- 
tation, prior  to  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  27,  had  any 
application  to  suits  in  equity.  Indeed,  they  con- 
Uiiued  no  general  terms  embracing  all  actions  at 
law,  but  named  specifically  all  actions  to  which 
they  applied ;  and  they  made  no  mention  what- 
ever of  suits  in  equity.  If  a  plaintiff  sued  in 
cquitj',  when  he  might  have  brought  an  action 
at  law,  and  the  time  for  bringing  the  action  was 
limited  by  statute,  the  statute  might  in  a  certain 
sense  be  pleaded  to  the  suit  in  equity ;  for  tlie 
defendant  mijjlit  say  that,  if  the  plaintiff  hud 
sued  at  law,  his  action  would  have  been  barred ; 
that  the  declared  policy  of  the  law  therefore,  was 
against  the  plaintiff's  recovering ;  and  hence  the 
cause  was  not  one  of  which  a  court  of  equity 
ought  to  take  cognizance.  In  strictness,  how- 
ever, the  plea  in  such  a  case  would  be  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court." — C.  C  Langdell,  Sum- 
mary of  Equity  Pleading,  pp.  149-150. 

A.  b.  1836. — Personal  Character  of  Shares 
of  Stock  first  established  in  England. — "The 
most  accurate  definition  of  the  nature  of  the 
property  acquired  by  the  jnirchase  of  a  share 
of  stock  in  a  corporation  is  that  it  is  a  fraction 
of  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  stockliolders 
composing  the  corporation.  Such  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  the  clearly  recognized  view 
till  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
The  old  iilea  was  rather  that  the  corporation  held 
all  its  property  strictly  as  a  trustee,  and  that 
the  shareholders  were,  strictly  speaking,  'ces- 
tuis  que  trust, '  being  in  equity  co-owners  of  the 
corporate  property.  ...  It  was  not  until  the 
decision  of  Bligh  v.  Brent  [Y.  &  C.  268],  in  1836, 


that  the  modem  view  was  established  in  Eng- 
land."— S.  Williston.  Ilist.of  the  Law  of  Business 
Corporationa before  1800 {Harvard  Law]iev.,v.2, 
pp.  149-151). 

A.  D.  1875.— Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trade- 
Marks. —  "In  modern  times  the  inventor  of  a 
new  process  obtains  from  the  State,  by  v  ay  of 
recompense  for  the  benefit  he  has  conferred  upon 
society,  and  in  order  to  encourage  others  to  follow 
his  example,  not  only  an  exclusive  privilege  of 
using  the  new  process  for  a  fixed  term  of  years, 
but  nlso  the  right  of  letting  or  selling  his  privi- 
lege to  another.  Such  an  indulgence  is  called  a 
patent-ri^ht,  and  a  very  similar  favour,  known 
as  copyright,  is  granted  to  the  authors  of  books, 
and  to  painters,  engravers,  and  sculptors,  in  the 
productions  of  their  genius.  It.  has  been  a  some- 
what vexed  question  whether  a  '  trademark  '  is 
to  be  added  to  the  list  of  intangible  objects  of 
ownership.  It  was  at  any  rate  so  treated  in  a 
series  of  judgments  by  Lord  Westbury,  which, 
it  seems,  au  still  good  law.  He  says,  for  in- 
stance, '  Imposition  on  the  public  is  indeed  nec- 
essary for  the  plaintiff's  title,  but  in  this  way 
only,  that  it  is  the  test  of  the  invasion  by  the 
defendant  of  the  plaintiff's  right  of  property.' 
[Citing  33  L.  J.  Ch.  204;  cf.  35  Ch.  D.  Oakley  v. 
Dalton.]  It  was  also  so  described  in  the  '  Trade 
Marks  Registration  Act,'  1875  [§§  3,  4,  5],  as  it 
was  in  the  French  law  of  1857  relating  to  '  Jlar- 
ques  de  fabrique  et  de  commerce.'  'The  exten- 
sion of  the  idea  of  ownership  to  these  threo 
rights  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  Patent- 
right  in  En  inland  is  older  than  the  Statute  of 
Monopolies,  21  Jac.  I.  c.  3,  and  copy-right  is  ob- 
scurely traceable  previously  to  the  Act  of  8  Anne, 
c.  19,  but  trade-marks  were  first  pictected  in  the 
present  century." — T.  E.  Holland,  EleinentH  of 
Jurisprudence,  ^th  ed.,  p.  183. 

Also  in  :  E.  S.  Drone,  I'reatise  on  the  Law  of 
Property  in  Intellectual  Prodiictioru. 

Topics  of  law  treated  under  other  heads  are 
indicated  by  the  fo'.lowing  references: 

Agrarian  Laws.     See  Aorakt.vx Assize 

of  Jerusalem.    S -e  Assize Brehon  Laws. 

See  BuEHON Canuleian  Laws.    See  Home: 

B.  C.  445 Code  Napoleon.      See  Fr.\nce: 

A.  D.  1801-1804 Common  Law.  See  Com- 
mon Law Constitutional  Laws.    See  Con- 

STiTL'Tiox Debt  and  Debtors.    See  Debt. 

. . .  .Dioklesian     Laws.       See     Diokles 

Dooms  of    Ihne.      See  Dooms Draconian 

Laws.      See  Athens:    B.  C.  624 Factory 

Laws.      See  Factory Hortensian   Laws. 

See  Home:  B.  C.  286 Institutes  and  Pan- 
dects of  Justinian.     See  Corpus  Juris  Civilis. 

. . .  .Licinian  Laws.    Sec  Home:  B.  C.  376 

Lycurgan    Laws.      See  Sparta Laws  of 

Manu.     See  Manu Navigation  Laws.    See 

Navigation   Lavs OguTnian    Law.      See 

Rome  :    B.  C.   300 Laws  of   Oleron.     See 

Oleron Poor  Laws.    See  Poor  Laws 

Pubiilian   Laws.     See  Rome:    B.  C.  472-471, 

and  340 Salic  Laws.    See  Salic Slave 

Codes.    See  Slavery Solonian  Laws.    See 

Athens:  B.  C.  594 Tariff  Legislation.   See 

Tariff Terentilian     Law.       See    Rome  : 

B.  C.   451-449 The  Twelve  Tables.     See 

Rome:  B.  C.  451-449 Valerian  Law.      See 

Rome:   B.    C.  509 Valero-Horatian   Law. 

See  Rome:  B.  C.  449. 
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LAWFELD. 


LECIIFELD. 


LAWFELD,  Battle  of  (1 747).  See  Netheh 
lands:  a.  I).  174(5-1747. 

LAWRENCE,  Captain  James:  IntheWar 
of  1812.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I). 
1812-1813. 

LAWRENCE,  Lord,  the  Indian  Adminis- 
tration of.  Sec  India:  A.  D.  184r>-1849;  1857 
(June— Ski'temheii);  sind  18()3-1870. 

LAWRENCE,  Kansas:  A.  D.  1863.— Sack- 
ing of  the  town  by  Quantrell's  guerrillas.  See 
United  States  cf  A.m.  :  A.  I).  18G3  (August: 
Missouri — Kansas). 

LAYBACH,    Congress  of.     See    Veuona, 

CONGKESS  OK. 

LAZARISTS,  The.— "The  Priests  of  the 
Missions,  or  the  Lazarists  ['sometimes called  the 
Vincentiau  Congregation '],...  have  not  un- 
frequently  done  very  essential  service  to  Chris- 
tianity." Their  Society  was  founded  in  1624  by 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  "at  the  aocalled  Priory  of 
St.  Lazarus  in  Paris,  whence  the  name  Lazarists. 
.  .  .  Besides  their  mission-labours,  they  took 
complete  charge,  in  many  instances,  of  ecclesias- 
tical seminaries,  which,  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  Council  of  Trent,  had  been 
established  in  the  various  dioceses,  and  even  at 
this  day  many  of  these  institutions  arc  under 
their  direction.  In  the  year  1643  these  devoted 
priests  were  to  be  seen  in  Italy,  and  not  long 
after  were  sent  to  Algiers,  to  Tunis,  to  Madagas- 
car, and  to  Poland." — J.  Alzog,  Manual  of  Uni- 
versal Church  Hist.,  v.  3,  pp.  463-465. 

Also  in  :  H.  L.  S.  Lear,  Priestly  Life  in  France, 
ch.  5. 

LAZICA.— LAZIC  WAR.— "  Lazica,  the 
ancient  Colchis  and  the  modern  Mingrelia  and 
Iineritia,  bordere<l  upon  the  Black  Sea."  From 
A.  D.  522  to  541  the  little  kingdom  was  a  depen- 
dency of  Rome,  its  king,  having  accepted  Chris- 
tianity, acknowledging  himself  a  vassal  of  the 
Roman  or  Byzantine  emperor.  But  the  Romans 
provoked  r,  revolt  by  their  encroachments.  "They 
seized  and  fortified  a  strong  post,  called  Petni, 
upon  the  coast,  appointed  a  commandant  who 
claimed  an  authority  as  great  us  that  of  the 
Lazic  king,  and  establi-shed  a  comm<!rcial  monop- 
oly which  pressed  with  great  severity  upon  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  Lazi."  The  Persians  were 
nccordingly  invited  in  to  drive  the  Romans  out, 
and  did  so,  reducing  Lazica,  for  the  time  being, 
to  the  state  of  a  Persian  province.  But,  in  their 
turn,  the  Persians  became  obnoxious,  and  the 
Lazi,  making  their  peace  with  Rome,  were  taken 
by  the  Emperor  Justinian  under  his  protection. 
"The  Lazic  war,  which  commenced  in  conse- 
quence of  this  act  of  Justinian's,  continued  al- 
most without  intermission  for  nine  years — from 
A.  D.  549  to  557.  Its  details  are  related  at  great 
length  by  Prcxiopius  and  Agathias,  who  view 
the  struggk;  as  one  which  vittUly  concerned  the 
interests  of  their  country.  According  to  them, 
ChosroCs  [the  Persian  king]  was  bent  upon  hold- 
ing Lazica  in  onler  to  construct  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Phasis  a  great  naval  station  and  arsenal,  from 
which  his  fleets  might  issue  to  command  the  com- 
merce or  ravage  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. " 
The  Persians  in  the  end  withdrew  from  Lazica, 
but  the  Romans,  by  treaty,  paid  them  an  annual 
tribute  for  their  iK)ssession  of  the  country. — G. 
Rawlinson,  Seventh  Great  Monarchy,  ch.  20. 

Also  in:  J.  Bury,  Later  Roman  Empire,  hk. 
4,«sA.  9(B.  1).— See,  also,  Peubia:  A.  D.  226-627. 

LAZZl,  The.    See  L^xi. 


LEAGUE,  The  Achaian.  See  Guf.ece:  B.C. 
28(»-l4f). 

LEAGUE,  The  Anti-Corn-Law.  See  Tak- 
IKK  Lec.isi.atio.v  (England):  A.  D.  1836-1839; 
and  1845-1846. 

LEAGUE,  The  Borromean  or  Golden.  See 
Switzekland:  A.I).  ir)7!)-10;i(). 

LEAGUE,  The  Catholic,  in  France.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1576-1585,  laid  after. 

LEAGUE,  The  first  Catholic,  in  Germany. 
See  Papacy  :  A.  D.  15;}()-15;}1. 

LEAGUE,  The  second  Catholic,  in  Ger- 
many.    See  Germany:  A.  D.  1608-1618. 

LEAGUE,  The  Cobblers'.  See  Germany: 
A.  I).  1524-1525. 

LEAGUE, The  Delian.  See  Greece:  B.  C. 
478-477. 

LEAGUE,  The  Hanseatic.  See  Hansa 
Towns. 

LEAGUE,  The  Holy,  of  the  Catholic  party 
in  the  Religious  Wars  of  France.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1576-1585,  to  1593-1598. 

LEAGUE,  The  Holy,  of  German  Catholic 
princes.     See  Germany:  A.I).  1533-1546. 

LEAGUE,  The  Holy,  of  Pope  Clement  VII. 
against  Charles  V.  See  Italy:  A.  D.  1523- 
1527. 

LEAGUE,  The  Holy,  of  Pope  Innocent  XL, 
the  Emperor,  Vt.uce,  Poland  and  Russia 
against  the  Turks.  See  Turks:  A.  I).  1684- 
1696. 

LEAGUE,  The  Holy,  of  Pope  Julius  II. 
against  Louis  XII.  of  France.  See  Italy: 
A.  1).  1510-1513. 

LEAGUE,  The  Holy,  of  Spain,  Venice  and 
the  Pope  against  the  Turks.  See  Turks: 
A.  D.  1566-1571. 

LEAGUE,  The  Irish  Land.  See  Ireland: 
A.  D.  1873-1879;  and  1881-1882. 

LEAGUE,  The  Swabian.  See  Landfriede, 
&c. 

LEAGUE,  The  Union.   See  Union  League. 

LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT,  The  sol- 
emn. See  England:  A.  D.  1643  (July — Sep- 
tember). 

LEAGUE  OF  AUGSBURG.  See  Germany: 
A.  1).  1686. 

LEAGUE  OF  CAMBRAI.  See  Venice: 
A.  1).  1508-1509. 

LEAGUE  OF  LOMBARDY.  See  Italy: 
A.  1).  1166-1167. 

LEAGUE  OF  POOR  CONRAD,  The.  See 
Germany:  A.  I).  1524-1525. 

LEAGUE  OF  RATISBON.  See  Papacy: 
A.  I).  1522-1525. 

LEAGUE  OF  SMALKALDE,  The.  See 
Germany:  A.  I).  1530-1532. 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  GUEUX.  See  Neth- 
erlands? A.  D.  1562-1566. 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  PRINCES.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1485-1487. 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  WEAL. 
See  France:   A.  D.  1461-1468;  aho,  1453-1461. 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  RHINE.  See  Rhine 
League. 

LEAGUE  OF  TORGAU.  See  Papacy: 
A.  D.  1525-1529. 

LL  .**GUES,  The  Grey.  See  Switzebland: 
A.  D.  1396-1499. 

LE  BOURGET,  Sortie  of  (1870).  See 
France:  A.  I).  1870-1871. 

LECHFELD,  OR  BATTLE  ON  THE 
LECH  (A.  D.  955).    See  liuMOAiuANB:  A.  D. 
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LECKFELD. 


LEINSTER  TRIBUTE. 


^35-955 (1632.)    SeeGKUMANY:  A.  D.  1631- 

1«:J2. 

LECOMPTON  CONSTITUTION,  The. 
Sec  Kansas:  A.  I).  lHo4-1859. 

LEE,  General  Charles,  and  the  War  of  the 
American  Revolution.  See  United  Statks  of 
Am.:  a.  I>.  177r)  (May— Auoust);  1776  (June), 
{Ar(irsT);  and  1778  (June). 

LEE,  General  Henry  ("Light  Horse  Har- 
ry"), and  the  American  Revolution.  8ee 
U.MTED  Htates  of  Am.  :  1780-1781. 

LEE,  Richard  Henry,  and  the  American 
Revolution.    See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I). 

1776  (Jani'auy— June),  (July) Opposition 

to  the  Federal  Constitution.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1787-1789. 

LEE,  General  Robert  E. — Campaign  in 
West  Virginia.  Sec  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.   I).   1861  (August — Decembeu:   West  Vik- 

oinia) Command  on  the   Peninsula.    Sec 

United  St.\teh  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1862  (June:  Viu- 

oima),    and    (July — August:    Virginia) 

Campaign  against  Pope.  See  United  States 
okAm.  :  A.  D.  1862  (July— August:  Viiuuma); 
(August:  Vikginia);  and  (August— Septem- 
ber: Virginia) First  invasion  of  Mary- 
land. See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862 
(September:  Maryland) Defeat  of  Hook- 
er. Sec  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863 
(Aprii.. — May:  Virginia) The  second  move- 
ment of  invasion. — Gettysburg  and  after.  See 
United  Statesof  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863 (June:  Vir- 
ginia), and  (June — July:  Pennsylvania);  also 
(July — November:  Virginia) Last  Cam- 
paigns. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864 
(iMay:  Virginia),  to  I860  (April:  Virginia). 

LEEDS,  Battle  at  (1643).— Leeds,  occupied 
by  the  Royalists,  under  Sir  William  Savile,  was 
twkcn  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  after  hard  fight- 
ing, on  the  23d  of  January,  1643.  — C.  R.  Mark- 
ham,  Life  of  the  Great  fjord  FairfaT,  ch.  9. 

LEESBU^G,  OR  BALL'S  BLUFF,  Bat- 
tle of.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861 
(October  :  Virginia). 

LEEWARD  ISLANDS,  The.  See  West 
Indies.  .^ 

LEFEVRE,  Jacques,  and  the  Reformation 
in  France.     See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1521-1535. 

LEFT,  The. —  Left  Center,  The.  See 
Right,  &c. 

LEGATE. — This  was  the  title  given  to  the 
lieutenant-general  or  associate  chosen  by  a  Roman 
commander  or  provincial  governor  to  be  his 
second-ln-authority. —  W.  I^msay,  Manual  of 
Roman  Antiq.,  ch.  12. 

LEGES  JULIiE,  LEGES  SEMPRO- 
HlJEy  &c.  See  Julian  Laws;  Sempronian 
Laws,  &c. 

LEGION,  The  Roman.— "The  original  or- 
der of  a  Roman  army  was,  as  it  seems,  similar  to 
the  phalanx;  but  the  long  unbroken  line  had 
been  divided  into  smaller  detachments  since,  and 
perhaps  by  Cainillus.  The  long  wars  in  the 
Samnite  mountains  naturally  caused  the  Romans 
to  retain  and  to  perfect  this  organisation,  v/hich 
made  their  army  more  movable  and  pliable, 
without  preventing  the  separate  bodies  quickly 
combining  and  forming  in  one  line.  The  legion 
now  [at  the  time  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  B.  C. 
2801  consisted  of  thirty  companies  (called  'man- 
ipuli ' )  of  the  average  strength  of  a  hundred  men, 
which  were  arranged  in  three  lines  of  ten  man- 
ipuli  each,  like  the  black  squares  on  a  chess- 


board. The  manipuli  of  the  first  line  ronsi.stcd 
of  the  youngest  troops,  caJli'd  'hastati';  those 
of  tlie  second  line,  called  'principes,'  were  men 
in  tlu'  full  vigour  of  life;  those  of  the  third,  the 
'  triarii,'  formed  a  reserve  of  older  soldiers,  and 
were  numerically  only  half  as  strong  as  the  other 
two  lines.  The  tactic  order  of  the  manipuli  en- 
abled the  general  to  move  the  '  principes '  for- 
ward into  the  intervvls  of  the  'hastati,'  or  to 
withdraw  the  '  hastati '  back  into  the  intervals  of 
the  '  principes, '  the  '  triarii '  being  kept  as  a  re- 
serve. .  .  .  The  light  troops  were  armed  with 
javelins,  and  retired  behind  the  solid  mass  of  the 
manipuli  as  soon  as  they  had  discharged  their 
weapons  in  front  of  the  line,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  combat."  —  W.  lime.  Hut.  of  Home,  bk.  3,  ch. 
16  (('.  1). — "The  legions,  as  they  are  described 
by  Polybius,  in  the  time  of  the  Punic  wai-s, 
differed  very  materially  from  those  which 
achieved  the  victorios  of  Caisar,  or  defended 
the  monarchy  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines. 
The  constitution  of  the  Imperial  legion  may  Ije 
described  in  a  few  words.  The  liciivy-armed 
infantry,  which  composed  its  principal  strength, 
was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  and  (Ifty-five  com- 
panies, under  the  orders  of  a  corresix)udent  num- 
ber of  tribunes  and  centurions.  The  lirat  cohort, 
which  always  claimed  the  post  of  honour  and  the 
custody  of  the  eagle,  v/as  formed  of  1,105  sol- 
diers, the  most  approved  for  valour  and  fidelity. 
The  remaining  nine  cohorts  conoisted  each  of 
555;  and  the  whole  bwly  of  legionary  infantry 
amounted  to  6,100  men.  .  .  .  The  legion  was 
usually  drawn  up  eight  deep,  and  the  regular 
distance  of  three  feet  was  left  between  the  tiles 
as  well  as  ranks.  .  .  .  The  cavalry,  without 
which  the  force  of  the  legion  would  have  re- 
mained imperfect,  was  divided  into  tin  troops  or 
squadrons;  the  first,  as  the  companion  of  the  first 
cohort,  consisted  of  132  men ;  whilst  each  of  the 
other  nine  amounted  only  to  66."  —  E.  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  W.  Ramsay,  Manual  of  Roman 
Antiq.,  ch.  12. 

LEGION  OF  HONOR,  Institution  of  the. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1801-1803. 

LEGITIMISTS  AND  ORLEANISTS.— 
The  partisans  of  Bourbon  monarchy  in  France 
became  divided  into  two  factions  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830,  which  deposed  Charles  X.  and 
raised  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne.  Charles  X., 
brother  of  Louis  XVI.  an'd  Louis  XVIII. ,  was 
in  the  direct  line  of  royal  descent,  from  Louis 
XIV.  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
displaced  him,  belonged  to  a  younger  branch  of 
the  Bourbon  family,  descending  from  the  brother 
of  Louis  XIV.,  PhilipiMj,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
father  of  the  Regent  Orleans.  Louis  Philippe, 
in  his  turn,  was  expelled  from  the  throne  in  1848, 
and  the  crown,  after  that  event,  became  an  ob- 
ject of  claim  in  both  families.  The  claim  sup- 
ported by  the  Ijcgitimists  was  extinguished  m 
1883  by  the  death  of  the  childless  Comte  de 
Chamborcl,  gnmdson  of  Charles  X.  The  Orlean- 
ist  claim  is  still  maintained  (1894)  by  the  Comte 
de  Paris,  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe. 

LEGNANO,  Battle  of  (1176).  See  Italy. 
A.  D.  1174-1183. 

LEICESTER,  The  Earl  of,  in  the  Nether- 
lands. See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1585-1586; 
and  1587-1588. 

LEINSTER  TRIBUTE,  The.  SeeBoAKi- 
AK  Tribute. 
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LEIPSIC:  A.  D.  16.31.— Battle  of  Breiten- 
feld,  before  the  city.  See  Oekmany:  A.  D. 
1081. 

A.  D.  1642.— Second  Battle  of  Breitenfeld. 
— Surrender  of  the  city  to  the  Swedes.  See 
Gkumany:  a.  I).  1640-1645. 

A.  D.  1813. — Occupied  by  the  Prussians  and 
Russians.  —  Regained  by  the  French.  —  The 
great  "  Battle  of  the  Nations."  SeeGEUMANV: 
A.  I).  1812-1813;  1813  (Aprfi.— May),  (Septem- 
BEK — October),  and  (Octouek). 


LEIPSIC,  University  of.  See  Education, 
Meui/Evai.;  Germany. 

LEISLER'S  REVOLUTION.  See  New 
York:  A.  1).  1689-1691. 

LEITH,  The  Concordat  of.  See  Scotland: 
A.  D.  1572. 

LEKHS,  The.    Sec  Lyoians. 

LELAND  STANFORD  lUNIOR  UNI- 
VERSITY. See  Education,  Modkrn  :  Amer- 
ica: A.  D.  1884-1891. 

LELANTIAN  FIELDS.— LELANTIAN 
FEUD.    See  Chalcis  and  Eretma;  and  Eu- 

B(EA. 

LELEGES,  The.— "The  Greeks  beyond  the 
sea  [Ionian  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor]  were  however 
not  merely  designated  in  groups,  according  to 
the  countries  out  of  which  they  came,  but  certain 
collective  names  existed  for  them  —  such  as  that 
of  Javan  in  the  East.  .  .  .  Among  all  these 
names  the  most  widely  spread  was  that  of  the 
Leleges,  whicli  the  ancients  themselves  desig- 
nated as  that  of  a  mixed  people.  In  Lycia,  in 
Miletus,  and  in  the  Tr.  ad  these  Leleges  had  their 
home;  in  other  words,  on  the  whole  extent  of 
coast  in  whicli  we  have  recognized  the  primitive 
seats  of  tiie  people  of  Ionic  Greeks." — E.  Cur- 
tius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  1,  ch.  2,— See,  also, 
Dorians  and  Ionians. 

LELIAERDS. — In  the  mediajval  annals  of 
the  Flemish  people,  the  partisans  of  the  French 
are  called  "  Leliaerds,"  from  "  lelie,"  the  Flemish 
for  lily. — J.  Hutton,  James  arid  Philip  van  Arte- 
veld,  p.  32,  fmt-note. 

LE  MANS  :  Defeat  of  the  Vend^ans.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1793  (July — Decemuer). 

LE  MANS,  Battle  of  (1871).  See  France: 
A.  D.  1870-1871. 

LEMNOS. — One  of  the  larger  islands  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  .^Egean  Sea,  lying  opposite 
the  Trojan  coast.  It  was  anciently  associated 
with  Samothrace  and  Imbros  in  the  mysterious 
worship  of  the  Cabeiri. 

LEMOVICES,  The.— The  Lemovices  were 
&  tribe  of  Gauls  who  occupied,  in  Cassar's  time, 
the  territory  afterwards  known  as  the  Limousin 
—  department  of  Upper  Vienne  and  parts  ad- 
joining.—  Napoleon  III.,  Hist,  of  Cceaar,  bk.  3, 
ch.  ^,  foot-note. — The  city  of  Limoges  derived  its 
existence  and  its  name  from  the  Lemovices. 

LEMOVII,  The.— A  tribe  in  ancient  Ger- 
many whose  territory,  on  the  Baltic  coast,  prob- 
ably in  the  neighborhood  of  Danzig,  bordered  on 
that  of  the  Gothones. — Church  and  Brodribb, 
Oeog.  Notes  to  the  Germany  of  Tacitus. 

LENAPE,  The.  See  American  Aborigines: 
Delawares. 

LENS,  Siege  and  battle  (1647-1648).  See 
Netherlands  (Spanish  Provinces):  A.  D. 
1647-1648. 

LENTIENSES,  The.  See  Alemanni  :  A.  D. 
213. 


LEO  I.,  Roman  Emperor  (Eastern),  A.  D. 

457-474 Leo  II.,  Pope,  682-683 Leo  II,, 

Roman  Emperor  (Eastern),  474 Leo  III., 

Pope,  795-816 Leo  III.  (called  The  Isau- 

rian),   Emperor  in  the   East    (Byzantine,  or 

Greek),7 17-741 Leo  IV.,  Pope,  847-855 

Leo  IV.,  Emperor  in  the  East  (Byzantine, 
or  Greek),  775-780 Leo  V.,  Pope,  9():>,  Oc- 
tober to  December Leo  V.,  Empero*-  in  the 

East  (Byzantine,  or  Greek),  813-820 Leo 

VI.,   Pope,  928-929 Leo  VI.,   Emperor  in 

the  East  (Byzantine,  or  Greek),  886-911 

Leo  VII.,  Pope,  936-939 Leo  VIII.,  Anti- 
pope,  963-965 Leo    IX.,  Pope,  1049-1054. 

....Leo   X.,    Pope,    1513-1521 Leo   XI., 

Pope,   1605,  April  2-27 Leo   XII.,   Pope, 

1823-1829 Leo  XIII.,  Pope,  1878. 

LEOBEN,  Preliminary  treaty  of  (1797).  See 
France:  A.I).  1796-1797  (October— April). 

LEODIS  (WEREGILD).    See  Gu.\f. 

LEON,  Ponce  de,  and  his  quest.  See 
America:  A.  D.  1512. 

LEON,  Origin  of  the  name  of  the  city  ami 
kingdom. — "Ihis  name  Legio  or  Leoa,  so  long 
borne  by  a  province  and  by  its  chief  city  in 
Spain,  is  derived  from  the  old  Roman  'Regnum 
Legionis  '(Kingdom  of  the  Legion)." — H.  Coppee, 
Conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arab-Moors,  bk.  5,  ch.  1 
(«.  1). 

Origin  of  the  kingdom.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
713-910. 

Union  of  the  kingdom  with  Castile.     ^ 
Spain:  A.  D.  1026-1230;  and  1212-1238. 
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LEONIDAS  AT   THERMOPYLiE.    See 

Greece:  B.  C.  480;  and  Athens:  B.  C.  480-479. 

LEONINE  CITY,  The.    See  Vatican. 

LEC  TINI.  —  The  Leontine  War.  Sec 
Syrac     *•::  B.  C.  415-413. 

LEONTIUS,  Roman  Emperor  ^Eastern), 
A.  D.  695-698. 

LEOPOLD  I.,  Germanic  Emperor,  A.  D. 
1658-1705;  King  of  Hungary,  1655-1705;  King 

of  Bohemia.  1657-1705 Leopold  i.,  King  of 

Belgium,  1831-1865 Leopold  II.,  Germanic 

Emperor,  and  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 

1790-1792 Leopold  II.,  King  of  Belgium, 

1865. 

LEPANTO,  Naval  Battle  of  (1571).  See 
Turks:  A.  D.  1566-1571. 

LEPERS  AND  JEWS,  Persecution  of. 
See  Jews:  A.  D.  1321. 

LIPIDUS,  Revolutionary  attempt  of.  See 
Rome:  B   C.  78-68. 

LEFT  A.    See  Talent. 

LEPTIS  MAGNA. —  "The  city  of  Leptis 
Magna,  originally  a  Phoenician  colony,  was  the 
capital  of  this  part  of  the  province  [the  tract  of 
north-African  coast  between  the  Lesser  and  the 
Greater  Syrtes],  and  held  much  the  same  promi- 
nent position  as  that  of  Tripoli  at  the  present 
day.  The  only  other  towns  in  the  region  of  the 
Syrtes,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  were  (Ea,  on 
the  site  of  the  modern  Tripoli,  and  Sabrata,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  visible  at  a  place  called 
Tripoli  Vccchio.  The  three  together  gave  the 
name  of  the  Tripolis  of  Africa  to  this  region,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Pentapolis  of  CyrenaYca. 
Hence  the  modern  appellation."  —  E.  H.  Bun- 
bury,  Uist.  of  Ancient  Geog.,  ch.  20,  sect.  \,  foot- 
note (c.  2). — See,  also,  Carthage,  The  Domin- 
ion OF. 
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LERIDA:    B.   C.   49.  —  Csesar's    success 

against  the  Pompeians.     See  Komk:  B.  C  49. 
A.  D.  1644-1640,   Sieges   and    battle.      Sec 
Hi'AIN:  a.  1).  1G44-1(}1((. 

A.  D.  1707.  —  Stormed  and  sacked  by  the 
French  and  Spaniards.    See  Spain  :  A.  I).  1707. 

LESBOS.— Tlie  largest  of  the  islands  of  tho 
JEi^etin,  lying  .south  of  the  Troad,  great  part  of 
which  it  once  controlled,  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished in  the  early  literary  history  of  an- 
cient Greece,  having  produced  what  is  called 
"  the  ^olian  sciiool  "  of  iyric  poetry.  Alctcus, 
Sappho,  Terpander  and  Arion  were  poets  who 
sjtrang  from  Lesbos.  Tiie  island  was  one  of  the 
important  colonies  of  what  was  known  as  the 
yEolic  migration,  but  became  subject  to  Athens 
after  the  Persian  War.  In  the  fourth  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War  its  chief  city,  Mltylcne 
(which  afterwards  gave  its  name  to  the  entire 
island),  seized  the  opportunity  to  revolt.  The 
siege  and  reduction  of  Mytilene  by  the  Athe- 
nians was  one  of  the  exciting  incidents  of  that 
struggle. — Thucydides,  History,  bk.  3. 

A1.8O  IN :  G.  Grote,  Ilist.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch. 
14  and  .W. — See,  also,  Asia  Minor:  The  Gkeek 
Colonies;  and  Greece:  B.  ( .  429-427. 

B.  C.  412.  —  Rtvolt  frum  Athens.  See 
Gueece:  B.  C.  413-412. 

LESCHE,  The.  —  The  clubs  of  Sparta  and 
Athens  formed  an  important  feature  of  the  life 
of  Greece.  In  every  Grecian  community  there 
was  a  place  of  resort  called  the  Lesche.  In 
Sparta  it  was  peculiarly  the  resort  of  old  men, 
who  assembled  round  a  blazing  fire  in  winter, 
and  were  listened  to  with  profound  respect  by 
their  juniors.  These  retreats  were  numerous  in 
Athens. — C.  O.  Mliller,  Hist,  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Doric  race,  v.  2,  p.  396.  — "The  proper 
home  of  the  Spartan  art  of  speech,  the  original 
source  of  so  many  Spartan  jokes  current  over 
all  Greece,  was  the  Lesche,  the  place  of  meeting 
for  men  at  leisure,  near  the  public  drilling- 
grounds,  where  they  met  in  small  bands,  and 
exchanged  merry  talk."  —  E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  v   I,  p.  220  (Am.  ed.). 

LESCO  v.,  Duke  of  Poland,  A.  D.  1194- 
1227 Lesco  VI.,  Ouke  of  Poland,  1279-1209. 

LESE-MAJESTY.  — A  term  in  English  law 
signifying  treason,  borrowed  from  the  Romans. 
The  contriving,  or  counselling  or  consenting  to 
the  king's  death,  or  sedition  against  the  king,  are 
included  in  the  crime  of  "lese-majesty."  —  W. 
Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  eh.  21,  sect.  786. 

LE  TELLIER,  andthe  suppression  of  Port 
Royal.  See  Ponx  Royal  and  the  Jansenists: 
A.  D.  1702-1715. 

LETTER  OF  MAJESTY,  The.  See  Bo- 
hemia: A.  D.  1611-1618. 

LETTERS  OF  MARQUE.  See  Priva- 
teers. 

I-ETTRE  DE  CACHET.— "In  French  his- 
tory, a  letter  or  order  under  seal ;  a  private  letter 
of  state:  a  name  given  especially  to  a  written 
order  proceeding  from  and  signed  by  the  king, 
and  countersigned  by  a  secretary  of  state,  and 
used  at  first  as  an  occcasional  means  of  delaying 
the  course  of  justice,  but  later,  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries,  as  a  warrant  for  the  imprisonment 
wituout  trial  of  a  person  obnoxious  for  any  rea- 
son to  the  government,  often  for  life  or  for  a  long 
period,  and  on  frivolous  pretexts.     Lettres  de 


cachet  wore  abolished  at  tlie  Revolution." — Cen- 
tury Diet.— "The  minister  used  to  give  generous- 
ly blank  lottres-decachet  to  the  iiitendants,  tlio 
bishops,  and  people  in  the  administration.  Saint- 
Florentin,  alone,  gave  away  as  many  as  50,000. 
Never  had  man's  dearest  treasure,  liberty,  been 
more  lavishly  sciuandered.  These  letters  were 
the  object  of  a  profitable  traffic;  tlicv  were  sold 
to  fathers  who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  their  sons, 
and  given  to  pretty  women  who  were  incon- 
venienced by  their  husbands.  This  last  cause  of 
imprisonment  was  one  of  the  most  prominent. 
And  all  through  gooil  nature.  The  king  [Louis 
XV.]  was  too  good  to  refuse  a  lettre-de-cachet 
to  a  great  lord.  The  intendant  was  too  good- 
natured  not  to  grant  one  at  a  lady's  request.  The 
government  clerks,  the  mistresses  of  the  clerks, 
and  the  friends  of  these  mistresses,  through 
good-nature,  civility,  or  mere  politeness,  ob- 
tainefl,  gave,  or  lent,  those  terrible  orders  by 
Avhich  a  man  was  buried  alive.  Buried ;  —  for 
such  was  the  carelessness  and  levity  of  those 
amiable  clerks, —  almost  all  nobles,  fashionable 
men,  all  occupied  with  their  pleasures, —that 
they  never  had  the  time,  when  once  the  poor 
fellow  was  shut  up,  to  think  of  his  position." — 
J.  Michelet,  Historical  View  of  the  French  Jievolu- 
tion,  introd.,  pt.  2,  sect.  9. 

LETTS.    See  Litiitanians. 

LEUCADIA,  OR  LEUCAS.— Originally  a 
peninsula  of  Acamania.  on  the  western  coast  of 
Greece,  but  con\erted  into  an  island  by  the  Co- 
rinthians, who  cut  a  canal  across  its  narrow  neck. 
Its  chief  town,  of  the  same  name,  was  at  one 
time  the  meeting  place  of  the  Acarniinian 
League.  The  high  promontory  at  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  island  was  celebrated 
for  the  temple  of  Ai)ollo  which  crowned  it,  and 
as  being  the  scene  of  the  story  of  Sappho's  sui- 
cidal leap  from  the  Leucadian  rock. 

LEUCiE,  Battle  of.— The  kingdom  of  Per- 
gamum  having  been  bequeathed  to  the  Romans 
by  its  last  king,  Attains,  a  certain  Aristonicus 
attem,ited  to  resist  their  possession  of  it,  and 
Crassus,  one  of  the  consuls  of  B.  C.  131  was 
sent  against  him.  But  Crassus  had  no  success 
and  was  finally  defeated  and  slain,  near  Leuca-. 
Aristonicus  surrendered  soon  afterwards  to  M. 
Perperna  and  the  war  in  Pergamum  was  ended. 
— G.  Long,  Declineofthe  Itoman  Republic,  v.  1, 
ch.  14. 

LEUCATE,  Siege  and  Battle  (1637).  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  1637-1640. 

LEUCI,  The.— A  tribe  in  Belgic  Gaul  which 
occupied  the  southern  part  of  the  modern  de- 
partment of  the  Meuse,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Meurthe,  and  the  department  of  tlie  Vosges. — 
Napoleon  III.,  Hist,  of  Casar,  bk.  3,  ch.  2,  foot- 
note (v.  2). 

LEUCTRA,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  371).  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  379-371. 

LEUD,  OR  LIDUS,  The.  See  Slavery, 
Medi.eval:  Germany. 

LEUDES.— "The  Frankish  waniors,  but 
particularly'  the  leaders,  were  culled  'leudes,' 
from  the  "Teutonic  word  '  leude,'  'liude,'  '  leute,' 
people,  as  some  think  (Thierry,  Lettres  sur  I'Hist. 
de  Franc,  p.  130).  In  the  Scandinavian  dialects, 
'  lide '  means  a  warrior  .  .  .  ;  and  in  the  Kym- 
ric  also  'Iwydd'  means  an  army  or  war-band. 
...  It  was  not  a  title  of  dignity,  as  every  free 
fighter  among  the  Franks  was  a  leud,  but  in 
process  of  time  the  term  seems  to  have  been 
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restricted  to  the  most  prominent  tind  powerful   ' 
warriors  nlone." — P.   Qodwiti,  7/t«<.  of  France  : 
Ancient  Gaul,  bk.  3,  ch.  12,  footnote. 

LEUGA,  The.— "Tlie  roads  in  the  whole 
lloniiin  empire  were  measured  and  marlied  nc- 
tording  to  the  unit  of  the  Roman  mile  (1.48 
kilom.),  and  up  to  tlie  end  of  tlie  second  century 
this  applied  also  to  those  [the  Gallic]  provinces. 
But  from  Severus  onward  its  place  was  taken  in 
the  three  Gauls  and  the  two  Germanics  by  a  mile 
correlated  no  doubt  to  the  Roman,  but  yet  diller- 
ent  and  with  a  Gallic  name,  tlie  'leuga'  (2.222 
kilometres),  equal  to  one  and  a  half  Roman  miles. 
.  .  .  The  double  'leuga,'  the  German  'rasta,' 
.  .  .  corresponds  to  the  French  'lieue.'"  —  T. 
Mommsen,  JIi<it.  of  tin-  lionutiu,  *%.  8,  ch.  3. 

LEUKAS.     See  Koukyka. 

LEUKOPETRA,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  146).  See 
Grekck:  B.  (;.  280-14G. 

LEUTHEN,  Battle  of.  See  Gekm.a.ny- 
A.  I).  1757  (JuiA' — Dkcembek). 

LEVELLERS,  The.—"  Especially  popular 
among  the  soldiei-s  [of  the  Parliamentary  Army, 
Enjjland,  A.  U.  1047-48],  and  keeping  up  tlieir 
excitement  more  particularly  against  tlie  liouse 
of  Lords,  were  the  pampliiets  that  came  from 
.John  Lilburne,  and  an  associate  of  his  named 
Richard  Overton.  .  .  .  These  were  the  pamphlets 
.  .  .  which  .  .  .  were  popular  with  tlie  common 
soldiers  of  tlie  Parliamentary  Army,  and  nursed 
that  especial  form  of  the  democratic  passion 
among  them  which  longed  to  sweep  away  the 
House  of  Lords  and  see  England  governed  by  a 
single  Representative  House.  Baxter,  who  re- 
ports this  growth  of  democratic  opinion  in  the 
Army  from  his  own  observation,  distinctly  recog- 
nises in  it  the  beginnings  of  that  rough  ultra- 
Reiiublican  party  which  afterwards  became  for- 
midable under  the  name  of  The  Levellers." — D. 
Masson,  Life  of  John  Milton,  v.  3,  bk.  4,  ch.  1. — 
"  They  [the  Levellers]  had  a  vision  of  a  pure 
and  patriotic  Parliament,  accurately  represent- 
ing the  people,  yet  carrying  out  a  political  pro- 
gramme incomprehensible  to  nine-tenths  of  the 
nation.  This  Parliament  was  to  represent  all 
legitimate  varieties  of  thouglit,  and  was  yet  to 
act  together  as  one  man.  The  necessity  for  a 
Council  of  Statj  they  therefore  entirely  denied ; 
and  they  denounced  "it  as  a  new  tyranny.  The 
excise  they  condemned  as  an  obstruction  to  trade. 
They  would  have  no  man  compelled  to  Ught, 
unices  he  felt  free  in  his  own  conscience  to  do  so. 
They  appealed  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  found 
their  interpretation  of  it  carrying  them  further 
and  further  away  from  English  traditions  and 
habits,  whether  of  Church  or  State."  A  mutiny 
of  the  Levellers  in  the  army,  which  broke  out  in 
April  and  May,  1649,  was  put  down  with  stern 
vigor  by  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  several  of  the 
lexers  being  executed. — J.  A.  Picton,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  ch.  17. 

LEWES,  Battle  of.  Sec  England:  A.  D. 
1216-1274. 

LEWIS  AND  CLARK'S  EXPEi  TTION. 
See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  1).  1804-    805. 

LEXIK^GTON,  Mass.:  A.  D.  1775.  -The 
beginning  of  the  War  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. See  Uni  i-F.D  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1775 
(Ai-kil). 


Battle  at. 
1864  (.MAitrii- 


See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D. 

-OCTOHEIl :  AkKANSAS — M1S8OUUI). 


LEXINGTON,  Mo.,  Siege  of.    See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  (July— September  : 

MlSSOUKl). 


LEXOVII,  The.— The  Lexovii  were  one  of 
the  tribes  of  northwestern  Gaul,  in  the  time  of 
Casjir.  Their  position  is  indicated  and  their 
name,  in  a  modified  form,  preserved  by  the  town 
of  Lisieux  between  Caen  and  Evreux. — G.  Long, 
Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic,  v.  4,  ch.  6, 

LEYDEN:  A.  D.  1574.— Siage  by  the 
Spaniards.— Relief  by  the  flooding  of  the  land. 
— The  founding  of  the  University.  See  Netii- 
EKLANDS:  A.  T).  l.')73-1574;  and  Education, 
Renaissance  :  Nktiiehlands. 

A.  D.  1609-1620.-— The  Sojourn  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers.  See  iNOErENDENTs:  A.  I).  1604- 
1017. 

— — * 

LHASSA,  the  seat  of  the  Grand  Lama. 
See  L.AMAs. 

LIA-FAIL,  The.— "Tlie  Tuatha-de-Danaan 
[the  i)eople  who  preceded  the  Milesians  in  colo- 
nizing Ireland,  according  to  the  fabulous  Irisl. 
histories]  brought  with  them  from  Scandinavia, 
among  other  extraordinary  things,  three  marvel- 
lous treasures,  the  Li  i-Fail,  or  Stone  of  Destiny. 
Xhr:  Sorcerer's  Spear,  and  the  Magic  Caldron,  all 
celebrated  in  the  old  Irish  romances.  The  Lia- 
Fail  possessed  the  remarkable  pi  operty  of  mak- 
ing a  Strange  noise  and  becoming  wonderfully 
disturbed,  whenever  a  monarch  of  Ireland  of 
pure  blood  was  crowned,  and  a  prophecy  was 
attached  to  it,  that  whatever  country  posses.sed 
it  sho'.ld  be  ruled  over  by  a  king  of  Iri.sh  de- 
scent, and  enjoy  uninterrupted  success  and  pros- 
perity. It  was  preserved  at  Ca.shel,  where  the 
kings  of  Munster  were  crowned  upon  it.  Ac- 
cording to  some  writers  it  was  afterwards  kept 
at  the  Hill  of  Tara,  where  it  remained  until  it 
was  carried  to  Scotland  by  an  Irish  prince,  who 
succeeded  to  the  crown  of  that  country.  There  it 
was  preserved  at  Scone,  until  Edward  I.  curried 
it  away  no  England,  and  placed  it  under  the 
seat  o^  the  coronation  chair  of  our  kings,  where 
it  still  remains.  ...  It  seems  to  be  the  opinitm 
of  some  modem  antiquarians  that  a  pillar  stone 
still  'emaining  at  the  Hill  of  Tara  is  the  true  Lia- 
Fail,  which  in  that  case  was  not  carried  to  Scot- 
land."—T.  Wright,  Hist,  of  Ireland,  bk.  1,  ch.  2, 
and  foot-note.— See,  also,  Scotland:  8th-9th 
Centuries. 

LIBBY  PRISON.  See  Prisons  and  Prison- 
Pens,  Confederate. 

LIBERAL  ARTS,  The  Seven.  See  Edu- 
cation, Mediaeval:  Scholasticism. 

LIBERAL  REPUBLICAN  PARTY.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1872. 

LIBERAL  UNIONISTS.  See  England: 
A.  D.  1885-1886. 

LIBERI  HOMINES.  See  Slavery,  Me- 
m.i':vAL:  England. 

LIBERIA,  The  founding  of  the  Republic  of. 
See  Slavery.  Necjiio:  A.  D.  1816-1847. 

LIBERTINES  OF  GENEVA,  The.— The 
party  which  opposed  Calvin's  austere  and  arbi- 
travv  rule  in  Geneva  were  called  Libertines. — F. 
P.  Giiizot,  John  Calvin,  ch.  9-16. 

LIBERTINI.    See  Ingenul 

LIBERTY  BELL,  The.  See  Indepen- 
dence Hall. 

LIBERTY  BOYS.— The  name  by  which 
the  Sous  of  Liberty  of  the  American  Revolution 
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•wore  familinrlv  known.  Sco  U.nitkd  States  of 
Am.:  a.  I),  mr,.  New  Yokk:  A.  I).  1773-1774; 
and  I-iiiKitTY  TitKK. 

LIBERTY  CAP.— "This emblpin,  like  many 
similar  ones  received  by  tiic  revolutions  from  the 
hund  of  chnnce,  was  a  mystery  even  to  those  who 
wore  it.  It  had  !)een  a(fopted  [at  Paris]  for  tlu; 
first  time  on  the  day  of  the  trium])li  of  the  sol- 
diers of  Chateauvieux  [April  15.  1793,  when  4t 
Swiss  soldiers  of  the  regiment  of  Chateauvieu.\, 
eondcmiu'd  t^)  the  galleys  for  i)articipation  in  a 
dangerous  mutiny  of  the  garrison  at  Nancy  in 
1790,  but  lilierated  in  compliance  with  the  de- 
mands of  tlie  mob,  were  f6ted  as  lieroes  by  the 
.Jacobins  of  Paris].  Some  said  it  was  the  coilTurc 
of  the  galley-slaves,  oice  infamous,  but  glorious 
since  it  had  covered  the  brows  of  these  martyrs 
of  the  insurrection;  and  they  added  tliat  the 
people  wished  to  purify  this  head-dress  from 
every  stain  by  wearing  it  themselves.  Otiiers 
only  saw  in  it  the  Plirygian  bonnet,  a  symbol  of 
freedom  for  slaves.  Tlie  'bonnet  rouge'  had 
from  its  first  appearance  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute and  dissension  amongst  the  Jacobins;  the 
'exaltes'  wore  it,  whilst  the  'moderes'  yet  ab- 
stained from  adopting  it."  Robespierre  and  his 
immediate  followers  opposed  the  "frivolity"  of 
the  "bonnet  rouge,"  and  momentarily  suppressed 
it  in  the  Assembly.  "But  even  the  voice  of  Robes- 
pierre, and  the  resolutions  of  the  Jacobins,  could 
not  arrest  the  outbreak  of  enthusiasm  that  had 
placed  the  sign  of  '  avenging  eipuility  '  ('  I'egalite 
vengeresse ')  on  every  head ;  and  the  evening  of 
the  day  on  wliich  it  was  repudiated  at  the 
Jacobins'  saw  it  inaugurated  at  all  tlie  theatres. 
The  bust  of  Voltaire,  the  destroyer  of  prejudice, 
was  adorned  with  the  Phrygian  cap  of  liberty, 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  spectators,  whilst  the 
cap  and  pike  became  the  imiform  and  weapon  of 
the  citizen  soldier." — A.  de  Lamartine,  JJiitt.  of 
tfw  Gii'ondistM,  bk.  13  (r.  1). 

Also  in  :  H.  M.  Stephens,  IlUt.  of  tlie  French 
Rev.,  V.  2,  c7i.  2. 

LIBERTY  GAP,  Battle  of.  See  United 
Statesof  Am.  :  A.  I).  18G3  (June — July:  Ten- 
nessek). 

LIBERTY  PARTY  AND  LIBERTY 
LEAGUE.  See  Slaveky,  Negko:  A.  D.  1840- 
1847. 

LIBERTY  TREE  AND  LIBERTY 
HALL. — "  Lafayette  said,  when  in  Boston,  'The 
world  should  never  forget  the  spot  where  once 


stood  Liberty  Tree,  so  famous  in  your  annals.' 
.  .  .  The  open  space  at  the  four  corners  of 
Washington,  Essex,  and  Boylston  streets  was 
once  known  as  Hanover  Square,  from  the  roval 
house  of  Hanover,  and  sometimes  as  the  Lim 
Neighborhood,  from  the  magnificent  elms  with 
which  it  was  environed.  It  was  one  of  the  finest 
of  these  that  ()l)tained  the  name  of  Liberty  Tree, 
from  its  being  u.sed  on  the  first  occasion  of  resis- 
tance to  the  oi)noxious  Stamp  Act.  ...  At  day- 
break on  the  14tii  August,  1705,  nearly  ten  jcars 
before  active  hostilities  broke  out,  an  efiigy  of 
Mr.  Oliver,  the  Stanip  officer,  and  a  boot,  with 
the  Devil  peeping  out  of  it, — an  allusion  to  Lord 
Bute, —  was  discovered  hanging  from  Liberty 
Tree.  The  images  remained  hanging  all  day, 
and  were  visited  by  great  numbers  of  people, 
both  from  the  town  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
try. Business  was  almost  suspended.  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Hutchinson  ordered  the  sheriff  to 
take  the  figures  down,  but  he  was  obliged  to  ad- 
mit that  he  dared  not  do  so.  As  the  clay  closed 
in  the  eftlgies  were  taken  down,  placed  upon  a 
bier,  and,  followed  by  several  thousand  people 
of  every  class  and  (!ondition,"  were  borne  through 
the  city  and  then  burned,  after  which  much  riot- 
ous conduct  on  the  part  of  the  crowd  occurred. 
"  In  1766,  whi'.i  'le  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  took 
place,  a  laii^  •  •  i.ner  plate  was  fastened  to  the 
tree,  inscri'  li  in  golden  characters: — 'This  tree 
was  plantc; .'  i'^  he  year  1G46,  and  pruned  by  order 
of  the  Sons  )1  Liberty,  Feb.  14th,  1766.'.  .  .  The 
ground  immedi'tely  about  Liberty  Tree  was 
popularly  known  as  Liberty  Hall.  In  August, 
1707,  a  flagstaff  had  been  erected,  which  went 
through  and  extended  above  its  highest  branches. 
A  flag  hoisted  upon  this  staff  was  the  signal  for 
the  assembling  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  ...  In 
August,  1775,  the  name  of  Liberty  having  be- 
come offensive  to  the  tories  and  their  British 
allies,  the  tree  was  cut  down  by  a  party  led  by 
one  Job  Williams." — S.  A.  Drake,  Old  Land- 
marks of  BoMon,  fh.  14. 

LIBERUM  VETO,  The.  See  Poland: 
A.  D.  1578-1652. 

LIBRA,  The  Roman. — "The  ancient  Roman 
unit  of  weight  was  the  libra,  or  pondus,  from 
which  the  modern  names  of  the  livre  and  pound 
are  derived.  Its  weight  was  equal  to  5,015  Troy 
gr.  or  325  ^rm.,  and  it  was  identical  with  the 
Greek- Asiatic  mina. " — II.  W.  Chi.sholm,  Science 
of  Weighing  and  Measunng,  ch.  2. — See,  also,  Aa 
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Babylonia  and  Assyria. — "  The  Babylonians 
were  .  .  .  essentially  a  reading  and  writing  peo- 
ple. .  .  .  Books  were  numerous  and  students 
were  many.  The  books  were  for  the  most  part 
written  upon  clay  [tablets]  with  a  wooden  reed 
or  metal  stylus,  for  clay  was  cheap  and  plenti- 
ful, and  easily  impressed  witli  the  wedge-shaped 
lines  of  which  the  characters  were  composed. 
But  besides  clay,  papyrus  and  possibly  also 
parchment  were  employed  as  writing  materials; 
at  all  events  the  papyrus  is  referred  to  in  the 
texts."  —  A.  H.  Sayce,  Social  Life  among  the  As- 
syrians ami  Babylonians,  p.  30. — "We  must 
speak  of  the  manner  in  which  the  tablet  was 
formed.     Fine  clay  was  selected,  kneaded,  and 


moulded  into  the  shape  of  the  required  tablet. 
One  side  was  flat,  and  the  other  rounded.  The 
writing  was  then  inscribed  on  both  sides,  holes 
were  pricked  in  the  clay,  and  then  it  was  baked. 
The  holes  allowed  the  steam  which  was  gene- 
rated during  the  process  of  baking  to  escape. 
It  is  thought  that  the  clay  used  in  some  of  tlie 
tablets  was  not  only  well  kneaded,  but  ground  in 
some  kind  of  mill,  for  the  texture  of  the  clay  is 
as  fine  as  some  of  our  best  modern  pottery. 
The  wedges  appear  to  have  been  impressed  by  a 
square  headed  instrument." — E.  A.  W.  Budge, 
Babylonian  Life  and  llintory,  p.  105. — Assur- 
banipal,  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks,  was 
the  greatest  and  most  celebrated  of  Assyrian 
monarchs.      He  was   the    principal   patron  of 
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Assyrian  lltomtiiro,  nml  tlio  urcntcr  pnrt  of  tlio 
^rand  libmry  iit  Nineveh  wim  written  (iuriiij^  liis 
rei>j;n. "  —  Q.  Smitii,  AsMi/rinii  DiHcorerien,  rh.  IH. 
—  "  A8s\irbiinipiil  is  fond  of  old  boolis,  particii- 
lariy  of  tlio  old  Hiicred  works.  He  colleets  tin; 
sciittert'd  specimens  from  the  chief  cities  of  his 
empire,  and  even  employs  scribes  in  Cliahh'ii, 
Ourouk,  Biirsippii,  and  Hiibylon  to  copy  for  him 
the  tablets  deposited  in  the  temjilcs.  His  prin- 
cipal library  is  at  Nineveh,  in  the  palace  whicli 
he  built  for  himself  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  and  which  he  has  just  finished  decorat- 
ing. It  contains  more  tlian  tliirty  thousand 
tablets,  methodically  classified  and  arranged  in 
several  rooms,  with  detailed  catalogues  for  con- 
venient reference.  Many  of  tlic  works  are  con- 
tinued from  tablet  to  tablet  and  form  a  series,  each 
bearing  the  first  words  of  the  te.xt  as  its  title. 
The  account  of  the  creation,  which  begins  with 
the  phrase:  '  Formerly,  that  whicli  is  ai)ove  was 
not  yet  called  the  heaven,' was  entitled:  'For- 
merly, that  whicli  is  above.  No.  1 ; '  '  Formerly, 
that  whicli  is  above.  No.  2;'  and  so  on  to  tlie 
end.  Assurbanipal  is  not  less  proud  of  his  love 
of  letters  than  of  his  political  activity,  and  he  is 
an.vious  that  i)osterity  should  know  how  much 
he  has  done  for  literature.  His  name  is  in- 
scribed upon  every  work  in  his  library,  ancient 
and  modern,  "flie  palace  of  Assurbanipal, 
king  of  legions,  king  of  multitudes,  king  of  As- 
syria, to  whom  the  god  Nebo  and  the  goddess 
Tasinctu  have  granted  attentive  ears  and  open 
eyes  to  discover  the  writings  of  the  scribes  of 
my  kingdom,  whom  the  kings  my  predecessors, 
have  employed.     In  my  respect  for  Nebo,  the 

fod  of  intelligence,  I  have  collected  these  tablets; 
have  had  them  copied,  1  have  marked  them 
witli  my  name,  and  I  have  deposited  them  in 
my  palace.'  The  library  at  Dur-Sarginu,  al- 
though not  so  rich  as  the  one  in  Nineveh,  is  still 
fairly  well  supplied."  —  G.  Maspero,  Life  in 
Ancient  Egypt  and  Asmjrin,  ch.  16.  —  "Collec- 
tions of  inscribed  tabieis  had  been  made  by  'Tig- 
lath-Pileser  II.,  king  of  Assyria,  B.  C.  74.^,  who 
had  copied  some  historical  inscriptions  of  liis  pre- 
decessors. Sargon,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  to 
which  Assur-bani-pal  belonged,  B.  C.  722,  ha(l  in- 
creased tliis  library  by  adding  a  collection  of  astro- 
logical and  similar  texts,  and  Sennacherib,  B.  C. 
705,  had  composed  copies  of  the  Assyrian  canon, 
short  histories,  and  miscellaneous  inscriptions, 
to  add  to  the  collection.  Sennacherib  also 
moved  tlie  libmry  from  Calah,  its  original  .seat, 
to  Nineveh,  tlie  capital.  Esarhaddon,  B.  C.  (581, 
added  numerous  historical  and  mythological 
texts.-  All  the  inscriptions  of  the  former  kings 
were,  however,  nothing  compared  to  tliose  writ- 
ten during  tlie  reign  of  Assur-bani-pal.  Thou- 
sands of  inscribed  tablets  from  all  places,  and  on 
every  variety  of  subject,  were  collected,  and 
copied,  and  stored  in  the  library  of  tlie  palace  at 
Nineveh  during  his  reign ;  and  by  his  statements 
they  appear  to  have  been  intended  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  people,  and  to  spread  learning  among 
the  Assyrians.  Among  these  tablets  one  class 
consisted  of  historical  texts,  some  the  histories  of 
the  former  kings  of  Assyria,  and  others  copies 
of  royal  inscriptions  from  various  other  places. 
Similar  to  these  were  the  copies  of  treaties,  des- 
patches, and  orders  from  the  king  to  his  generals 
and  ministers,  a  large  number  of  which  formed 
part  of  the  library.  There  was  a  large  collec- 
tion of  letters  of  all  sorts,  from  despatches  to 


the  king  on  the  one  Imnil,  down  to  private  notes 
on  the  other.  Oeograpliy  found  a  jilace  among 
tiie  sciences,  and  was  represented  liy  lists  of 
countries,  towns,  rivers,  and  mountains,  notices 
of  tiie  position,  i>ioducts,  and  eiiaracter  of 
districts,  &c.,  &c.  There  were  tables  giving  ac- 
counts of  tlie  law  and  legal  decisions,  and  tabh'ts 
with  contracts,  loans,  deeds  of  sale  and  barter, 
&c.  Then!  were  lists  of  trilmtc  and  ta.xes,  ac- 
counts of  property  in  the  various  cities,  forming 
some  i>i>pr()acl»  to  a  census  and  general  account 
of  the  einpin;.  One  large  and  important  section 
of  the  lilirary  was  devoted  to  legends  of  various 
sorts,  many  of  whicli  were  borrowed  from  other 
countries.  Among  tlie.se  were  tlu;  legends  of  the 
hero  Izdubar,  perhaps  tlie  Nimrod  of  the  Bible. 
One  of  these  legends  gives  the  Chaldean  account 
of  the  tlood,  otliers  of  this  description  give 
various  fables  and  stories  of  evil  spirits.  The 
mythological  part  of  the  library  embraced  lists 
of  the  g(Kls,  their  titles,  attributes,  temiiles,  &c., 
hymns  in  praise  of  various  deities,  jirayers  to  be 
used  by  different  classes  of  men  to  tlilTerent  gods, 
and  under  various  circumstances,  as  during 
eclipses  or  calamities,  on  setting  out  for  a  cam- 
jiaign,  &c.,  &c.  Astronomy  was  represented  by 
various  tablets  and  works  on  the  ai>pearanee 
and  motions  of  the  heavens,  and  the  various  celes- 
tial phenomena.  Astrology  was  do.sely  con- 
nected witli  Astronomy,  and  formed  a  numerous 
class  of  subjects  and  inscriptions.  An  interest- 
ing division  was  formed  by  the  works  on  natural 
history;  these  consisted  of  lists  of  animals, 
birds,  reptiles,  trees,  gras.ses,  stones,  tVc.,  Ac, 
arranged  in  classes,  according  to  their  eiiaracter 
and  affinities  as  then  understood,  lists  of  min- 
erals and  tlieir  uses,  lists  of  foods,  &c.,  &c. 
Mathematics  and  arithmetic  were  found,  includ- 
ing square  and  cube  root,  the  working  out  of 
problems,  &c.,  &c.  Much  of  the  learning  on 
these  tablets  was  borrowed  from  tiie  Chaldeans 
and  the  people  of  Babylon,  and  had  orginally 
been  written  in  a  difTerent  language  and  style  of 
writing,  hence  it  was  necessary  to  have  transla- 
tions and  explanations  of  many  of  tlie.sc;  and  in 
order  to  make  their  meaning  clear,  grammars, 
dictionaries,  and  lexicons  were  jirepared,  cm- 
bracing  tlie  principal  features  of  tlie  two  lan- 
guages involved,  and  enabling  tlie  Assyrians  to 
study  the  older  inscriptions.  Such  are  some  of 
the  principal  features  of  the  grand  Assyrian 
library,  which  Assur-bani-pal  establisiied  at  Nine- 
veh, find  wliich  probably  numbered  over  10,000 
clay  documents."  —  George  Smith,  Ancient  His- 
tory  from  the  Mnmnnents:  AHiti/riit,  pp.  \HH-\^\. 
—  "it  is  now  [1882]  more  than  tliirty  years  since 
Sir  Henry  Layard,  jiassing  through  one  of  the 
doorways  of  the  partially  explored  palace  in  the 
mound  of  Kouyunjik,  guarded  by  sculptured 
fi.sh  gods,  stood  for  the  first  time  in  the  double 
chambers  containing  a  large  portion  of  the  re- 
mains of  tlie  immense  library  collected  by  As- 
surbannipal.  King  of  Nineveh.  .  .  .  Since  that 
time,  with  but  slight  intermissions,  this  treasure- 
house  of  a  forgotten  jiast  luis  been  turned  over 
again  and  again,  notably  in  the  expeditions  of  tlie 
late  Mr.  George  Smltli,  and  still  the  supply  of 
its  cuneiform  literature  is  not  exiiausted.  Lntil 
last  year  [1881]  this  discovery  remained  unicjue; 
but  the  perseverance  of  the  British  Museum 
authorities  and  the  patient  labour  of  Mr.  Rassani 
were  then  rewarded  by  the  exhumation  of  what 
is  apparently  the  library  chamber  of  the  temple 
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or  puliicc  lit  Sippiini,  with  nil  its  10,000  tivbUts, 
ri'Htiiig  uiulistiii'lM-(l,  urruiiKC'il  in  their  position 
on  the  sliclvfs,  Just  us  placed  in  order  by  tlie  li- 
bniriiin  twenty-live  centuries  up).  .  .  .  From 
what  HerosuH  tells  us  with  reguni  to  Sippani,  or 
Panliliiblon  (the  town  of  books),  the  very  city, 
one  of  whose  libraries  has  just  been  broii>;ht  to 
light,  ...  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  first  towns  that  collected  a 
library.  ...  It  is  possible  that  the  mound  at 
.Mugheir  enshrines  the  oldest  library  of  all,  for 
li(  re  are  the  renniins  of  the  city  of  L'r  (probably 
the  Biblical  Ur  of  the  ChalAees).  From  this 
spot  (uime  the  earliest  known  royal  brick  inscrip- 
tion, as  follows:  —  '  Urukh,  King  of  Ur,  who 
Hit  N'aniir  built.'  Although  there  are  several 
texts  from  Mugheir.  such  as  that  of  Dimgi,  son 
of  Irtikh,  yet,  unless  by  means  of  copies  made 
for  later  libraries  in  Assyria,  we  cannot  be  sjud 
to  know  much  of  its  library.  Strange  to  say, 
however,  the  IJritish  Museum  jjossesses  the  sig- 
net cylinder  of  one  of  the  librarians  of  Ur,  who 
is  the  earliest  known  jjcrson  holding  such  an 
otllce.  ...  Its  iu.scription  is  given  thus  by 
Smith: — '  EnuKi-sin,  the  powerful  hero,  the 
King  of  Ur,  King  of  the  four  regions;  Amil 
Anu,  the  tablet-keeper,  son  of  Gatu  his  servant.' 
.  .  .  Erech,  the  modern  Warka,  is  a  city  at 
which  we  know  there  must  have  been  one  or 
more  libraries,  for  it  was  from  thence  Assiir- 
bannii)al  copied  the  famous  Isdubar  scries  of 
legends  in  twelve  tablets,  one  of  which  contained 
tlie  uccoiuit  of  the  Deluge.  Hence  also  came 
the  wonderful  work  on  magic  in  more  than  one 
hundred  tablets;  for,  as  we  have  it,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  facsimile  by  Assurbannipals  scribes 
of  a  treatise  which  had  formed  part  of  the  col- 
lection of  the  school  of  the  priests  at  Erech. 
.  .  .  Larsa,  now  name<l  Senkcreh,  was  the  seat 
of  a  tablet  collection  that  seems  to  have  been 
largely  a  mathematical  one;  for  in  the  remains 
we  possess  of  it  are  tablets  containing  tables  of 
sipmres  and  cube  roots  and  others,  giving  the 
characters  for  fractions.  There  arc  from  here 
also,  however,  fragments  with  lists  of  the  gods, 
a  portion  of  a  geograi)liical  dictionary,  lists  of 
temples,  tfcc.  ...  To  a  library  at  Cutlia  we  owe 
the  remnants  of  a  tablet  work  containing  an  ac- 
coimt  of  the  creation  and  the  wars  of  the  gods, 
and,  among  others,  a  very  ancient  terracotta 
Uiblet  bearing  a  copy  of  an  inscription  engraved 
in  the  temple  of  the  go<l  Dup  Lan  at  Cut'ha,  l)y 
Dungi,  King  of  Ur.  The  number  of  tablets  anJl 
cylinders  found  by  M.  de  Sarzec  at  Zirgulla 
show  that  there  too  the  habit  of  committing  so 
much  to  writing  was  as  rife  as  in  other  cities  of 
whose  litemry  character  we  know  more." —  The 
Libraries  of  Babyloniti  and  Assyria  {Knowleilqe, 
Nov.  24,  1882,  and  March  2,  1883).  —  "One 'of 
the  most  important  results  of  Sir  A.  II.  Layard's 
explorations  at  Nineveh  was  the  discovery  of  the 
ruined  library  of  the  ancient  city,  now  buried 
under  the  mounds  of  Kouyunjik.  Tlie  broken 
clay  tablets  belonging  to  this  library  not  only 
furnished  the  student  with  an  immense  mass  of 
literary  matter,  but  also  with  direct  aids  towards 
a  knowledge  of  the  Assyrian  syllabary  and  lan- 
guage. Among  the  literature  reprcsetitcd  in  tlie 
library  of  Kouyunjik  weix'  lists  of  characters, 
with  their  various  phonetic  and  ideographic 
meanings,  tables  of  synonymes,  and  catalogues  of 
the  names  of  plants  and  animals.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  all.     The  Inventors  of  the  cunei- 


form system  of  writing  had  been  a  people  who 
preceded  the  Semites  in  the  occupation  of  Baby- 
lonia, and  who  spoke  an  agglutinative  language 
utterly  dilTerent  from  tliat  of  their  Semitic  huc- 
cessors.  These  Accadians,  as  they  are  usually 
termed,  left  behind  them  a  considerable  amount 
of  literature,  which  was  highly  prized  by  the 
Semitic  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  A  large 
portion  of  the  Ninevite  tablets,  act'ordingl}',  con- 
sists of  interlinear  or  parallel  translations  from 
Accadian  into  Assyrian,  as  well  as  of  reading 
b(M)ks,  dictionaries,  and  grammars,  in  which  the 
Accadian  original  is  jilaced  by  tlie  side  of  its 
Assyrian  ecpiivalent." — A.  II.  Sayce,  Fresh  Liyht 
from  the  Aiirient  Monnments,  ch.  1. 

Greece. — "Pisistratus  tlie  tyrant  is  said  to 
have  been  th(!  lirst  who  supplied  books  of  the 
liberal  sciences  at  Alliens  for  ])ublic  use.  After- 
wards the  Athenians  themselves,  with  great  care 
and  pains,  increased  their  number;  but  all  this 
multitude  of  books,  Xerxes,  when  he  obtained 
jiossession  of  Athens,  and  burned  the  whole  of 
the  city  except  the  citadel,  seized  and  carried 
away  to  Persia.  But  king  Seleucus,  who  was 
called  Nicanor,  many  years  afterwards,  was  care- 
ful that  all  of  them  should  be  again  carried  back 
to  Athens."  "That  Pisistratus  was  the  first  who 
collected  books,  seems  generally  allowed  by  an- 
cient writers.  ...  In  Greece  were  several 
famous  libraries.  Clearchus,  who  was  a  follower 
of  Plato,  founded  a  magnificent  one  in  Ileraclea. 
There  was  one  in  the  island  of  Cnidos.  The 
books  of  Athens  were  by  Sylla  removed  to  Rome. 
The  public  libraries  of  tlic  Romans  were  filled 
with  books,  not  of  miscellaneous  literature,  but 
were  rather  political  and  sacred  collections,  con- 
sisting of  what  regarded  their  laws  and  the  cere- 
monies of  their  religion." — Aulus  Gellius,  The 
Attic  Nirjhts,  hk.  0,  ch.  17  {v.  2),  tcith  foot- note  by 
W.  Bcloe.—  "  If  tlie  libraries  of  the  Greeks  at  all 
resembled  in  form  and  dimensions  those  found  at 
Pompeii,  tliey  were  by  no  means  spacious; 
neither,  in  fact,  was  a  great  deal  of  room  neces- 
sary, as  the  manuscripts  of  the  ancients  stowed 
away  much  closer  than  our  modern  books,  and 
were  sometimes  kept  in  circular  boxes,  of  elegant 
form,  with  covei-sof  turned  wood.  The  volumes 
consisted  of  rolls  of  parchment,  sometimes  purple 
at  the  back,  or  papyrus,  about  twelve  or  four- 
teen inches  in  breadth,  and  as  many  feet  long  as 
the  subject  required.  The  pages  fonned  a  num- 
ber of  transverse  compartments,  commencing  at 
the  left,  and  proceeding  in  order  to  the  other  ex- 
tremity, and  the  reader,  holding  in  either  hand 
one  end  of  the  manuscript,  unrolled  and  rolled  it 
up  as  lie  read.  Occasionally  these  books  were 
placed  on  shelves,  in  piles,  with  the  ends  out- 
wards, adorned  with  golden  bosses,  the  titles  of 
the  various  treatises  being  written  on  pendant 
labels."  — J.  A.  St.  John,  The  Hellenes,  v.  2,  p. 
84. — "The  learned  reader  need  not  be  reminded 
how  wide  is  the  difference  between  the  ancient 
'volumen,'  or  roll,  and  the  'volume'  of  the 
moclern  book-trade,  and  how  much  smaller  the 
amount  of  literary  matter  which  the  former  may 
represent.  Any  single  'book'  or  'part'  of  a 
treatise  would  anciently  have  been  called  '  vol- 
umen,' and  would  reckon  as  such  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  a  collection  of  books.  The  Iliad  of 
Homer,  which  in  a  moilern  library  may  form  but 
a  single  volume,  would  liave  counted  as  twenty- 
four  '  volumina '  at  Alexandria.  We  read  of 
authors  leaving  behind  them  works  reckoned. 
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not  liy  volumes  or  tons  of  volmncs,  l)Ut  by  luin- 
(Ireds.  ...   It  will  iit  onte  lie  undorsUxMl  timt 

.  .  the  very  largest  a8iwml)lii>;«)  of  'voliiiniim' 
assigned  us  the  total  of  th(!  greatest  of  tlie  an- 
cient collections  would  fall  far  short,  in  its  real 
literary  contents,  of  the  second-rate,  or  even 
third-rate  collections  of  the  present  day."  — 
Libmrici*,  Ancient  and  Modern  {Bklinhurgh  lice., 
Jan.,  1874). 

Alexandria. — "The  first  of  the  Ptolemies, 
Lagt's,  not  only  endeavoured  to  render  Alexan- 
dria one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  commer- 
cial of  cities,  he  likewise  wisiied  her  to  become 
the  cradle  of  science  and  philosophy.  By  the 
advice  of  an  Athenian  emigrant,  Demetrius  of 
Phalf  ros,  this  prince  establislied  a  society  of 
learned  and  scicntitic  men,  the  prototype  of  our 
academies  and  modern  Institutions.  lie  caused 
that  celebrated  museum  to  be  raiscjd,  that  became 
an  ornament  to  the  Bruchion ;  and  here  was  de- 
j)osited  the  noble  library,  'a  collection,'  says 
Titu.^  Livius,  'at  once  a  proof  of  the  magnili- 
cenca  of  those  kings,  and  oi  their  love  of  science.' 
Philadelphos,  the  successor  of  Lagus,  finding 
that  the  library  of  the  Bruchion  already  num- 
bered 400,000  volumes,  and  either  thiniiiiig  that 
tlie  edifice  covild  not  well  make  room  for  any 
more,  or  being  desirous,  from  motives  of  jealou.sy, 
to  reniler  his  name  equally  famous  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  sinular  monument,  founded  a  sec- 
ond library  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  called  the 
Serapeum,  situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
Bruchion,  in  another  part  of  the  town.  These 
two  libraries  were  denominated,  for  a  length  of 
time,  the  Mother  and  the  Daughter.  During  the 
war  with  Egypt,  Ciusar,  having  set  Are  to  tlie 
king's  fleet,  which  happened  to  be  anchored  in 
the  great  port,  it  communicated  with  the  Bru- 
chion; tlie  parent  library  was  consumed,  and,  if 
any  remains  were  rescued  from  the  flames,  they 
were,  in  all  probability,  conveyed  to  the  Sera- 
peum. Conseciuently,  ever  after,  there  can  be 
no  question  but  of  the  latter.  Euergetes  and 
the  other  Ptolemies  enlarged  it  successively ;  and 
Cleopatra  added  200,000  manuscripts  at  once 
from  the  library  of  King  Pergamos,  given  her 
by  Mark  Antony.  .  .  .  Aulus  Qellius  and  Am- 
mianus  Marcellus  seem  to  insinuate  that  the 
whole  of  the  Alexandrian  library  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  lire  in  the  time  of  Caesar.  .  .  .  But 
both  are  mistaken  on  this  point.  Ammianus,  in 
the  rest  of  his  narrative,  evidently  confounds 
Serapeum  and  Bruchion.  .  .  .  Suetonius  (in  his 
life  of  Domitian)  mentions  that  this  emperor  sent 
some  amanuenses  to  Alexandria,  for  the  purpose 
of  copying  a  quantity  of  books  that  were  want- 
ing in  his  library ;  consequently  a  library  existed 
in  Alexandria  a  long  while  after  Caesar.  Besides, 
we  know  that  the  Serapeum  was  only  destroyed 
A.  D.  391,  by  the  order  of  Theodosius.  Doubt- 
less the  library  suffered  considerably  on  this  kst- 
mentioned  occasion;  but  that  it  still  partly 
existed  is  beyond  a  doubt,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Oroses,  who,  twenty-four  years  .later, 
made  a  voyage  to  Alexandria,  and  assures  us  that 
he  'saw,  in  several  temples,  presses  full  of 
books,'  the  remains  of  ancient  libraries.  .  .  . 
The  trustworthy  Oroses,  in  415,  is  the  last  wit- 
ness we  have  of  the  existence  of  a  library  at 
Alexandria.  The  numerous  Christian  writers  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  who  have  handed 
down  to  us  so  many  trifling  facts,  have  not  said 
Ji  word  upon  this  important  subject.  _  We.  there- 
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fore,  have  no  certain  documents  upon  the  fate  of 
our  library  from  415  to  (i:i((,  or,  according  to 
others,  040,  when  the  Aral)s  Uwk  possession  of 
Alexandria, —  a  period  of  ignorance  and  barba- 
rism, of  war  and  revolutions,  and  vain  disputes 
between  a  hundred  dilTerent  sects.  Now,  to- 
wards A.  I).  (VM,  or  (140,  the  troops  of  thc!  caliph. 
Omar,  headed  by  liis  lieutenant,  Amrou,  took 
possession  of  Alexandria.  For  more  than  six 
centuries,  nobody  in  Europe  took  the  trouble  of 
ascertaining  what  had  become  of  the  library  of 
Alexandria.  At  length,  in  the  year  1600,  a 
learned  Oxford  scholar,  Edward  I'ococke,  who 
had  been  twice  to  the  East,  and  had  brought 
back  a  number  of  Arabian  maiuiscripts,  first  in- 
troduced the  Oriental  history  of  the  physician 
Abidfarage  to  tlie  learned  world,  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation. In  it  we  read  the  following  pas.sage:  — 
'In  those  days  flourished  John  of  Alexandria, 
whom  we  have  surnamed  the  Orammurian,  and 
who  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Christian  Jacobites. 
,  .  .  He  lived  to  the  time  when  Amrou  Ebno'l- 
As  took  Alexandria.  He  went  to  visit  tlie  con- 
queror; and  Amrou,  who  was  aware  of  the 
height  of  learning  ami  science  that  John  had  at- 
tained, treated  him  with  every  distinction,  and 
listened  eagerly  to  his  hsctures  on  philosojjliy, 
which  were  quite  new  to  the  Arabians.  Aiurou 
was  himself  a  man  of  intellect  and  discernment, 
and  very  clear-headed.  He  retained  the  learned 
man  about  his  person.  Joiin  one  day  said  to  him, 
"  You  have  visited  all  the  stores  or  Alexandria, 
and  you  have  put  your  seal  on  all  the  dilTer- 
ent things  you  found  there.  I  say  nothing 
about  those  treasures  which  have  any  value  for 
you;  but,  in  good  sooth,  you  might  leave  us 
those  of  which  you  make  no  use."  "What  then 
is  it  that  you  want 't"  interrupted  Amrou.  ' '  The 
books  of  philosophy  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
royal  treasury,"  answered  John.  "  I  can  dispo.se 
of  nothing,"  Amrou  then  .said,  "without  the 
permission  of  the  lord  of  all  true  believers,  Omar 
Ebr.o'l-Chattab."  He  therefore  wrote  to  Omar, 
info'ming  him  of  John's  retjuest.  He  received 
an  answer  from  Omar  in  these  words.  "As  to 
the  books  you  mention,  either  they  agree  witli 
God's  holy  book,  and  then  God's  book  is  all-sufli- 
cient  without  them ;  or  they  disagree  with  God's 
book,  in  which  case  they  ought  not  to  be  pre- 
served. "  And,  in  consequence,  Amrou  Ebno'1-As 
caused  them  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  differ- 
ent baths  of  the  city,  to  serve  as  fuel.  In  this 
manner  they  were  consumed  in  halfa-year.' 
When  this  account  of  Abulfarages  was  made 
known  in  Europe,  it  was  at  once  admitted  as  a 
fact,  without  the  least  question.  .  .  .  Since  Po- 
cocke,  another  Arab  historian,  likewise  a  physi- 
cian, was  discovered,  who  gave  pretty  nearly  the 
same  account.  This  was  Abdollatif,  who  wrote 
towards  1200,  and  consequently  prior  to  Abul far- 
age.  .  .  .  Abdollatif  does  not  relate  any  of  the 
circumstances  accessory  to  the  destruction  of  the 
library.  But  what  faith  can  we  put  in  a  writer 
who  tells  us  that  he  has  actually  seen  what  could 
no  longer  have  been  in  existence  in  his  time'?  '  I 
hav^  seen, '  says  he,  '  the  portico  and  the  college 
that  Alexander  the  Great  caused  to  be  built,  and 
which  contained  the  splendid  library,'  &c.  Now, 
these  buildings  were  situated  within  the  Bru- 
chion ;  and  since  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  who  had 
destroyed  it  —  that  is  to  say,  at  least  nine  hun- 
dred years  before  Abdollatif  —  the  Bruchion  was 
a  deserted  spot,  covered  with  ruins  and  rubbish. 
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Abulfarnpp.  nn  the  ofJipr  linnd,  plnrrs  tlic  library 
in  the  Uoval  TrciiHury;  iiiid  the  uimclirrjiiisni  Im 
just  iiH liiul.  Tlic  niyiil  cdificcH  were  all  ((iiitaiiicd 
within  the  walJH  of  ilic  linicliion  ;  and  not  one  of 
tlicin  could  tlit'ii  Im'  left.  ...  As  II  fact  is  not 
lu'ccasarily  incontcstahic!  Iwcuuhc  iidvaiiccd  as 
KMcli  l)y  one  or  (rvcn  two  lii.storians,  several  per- 
sons of  learning  and  research  have  doubted  tho 
truth  of  this  assertion.  Uenaudot  (Ilist.  des 
Patriarchesd'Alexandrie)  had  already  (i\iestloned 
its  authenticity,  In' observing;  'This  account  is 
rather  suspicious,  as  is  freciuently  the  ca.se  with 
tho  Arabians.'  And,  lastly,  Quercl,  the  two 
Assomani,  Villoison,  and  Gibbon,  completely  de- 
clared themselves  against  it.  Gibbon  at  oncq 
expresses  his  astonishment  that  two  historians, 
both  of  Egypt,  should  not  have  said  a  word 
ttl)out  so  remarkable  an  event.  The  first  of  these 
is  Eutychius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  lived 
in  that  city  500  years  after  it  was  taken  by  tho 
Haracens,  ond  who  gives  a  long  and  detailed  ac- 
count, in  his  Anncils,  both  of  the  siege  and  the 
succeeding  events  ;  the  second  is  Elmacin,  a 
most  veracious  writer,  the  author  of  a  History  of 
the  Saracens,  and  who  especially  relates  the  life 
of  Omar,  and  the  taking  of  Alexandria,  with  its 
minutest  circumstances.  Is  it  conceivable  or  to 
be  believed  that  these  two  historians  should  have 
been  ignorant  of  so  important  a  circumstance  ? 
That  two  learned  men  who  would  have  been 
deeply  interested  in  such  a  loss  should  have  made 
no  mention  of  it,  though  living  and  writing  in 
Alexandria — Eutychius,  too,  at  no  distant  periocl 
from  the  event  ?  and  that  we  should  learn  it  for 
the  first  time  from  a  stranger  who  wrote,  six 
centuries  after,  on  tho  frontiers  of  Media  ?  lie- 
sides,  as  Gibbon  observes,  why  should  the  Caliph 
Omar,  who  was  no  enemy  to  science,  have  acted, 
in  this  one  instance,  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
character.  ...  To  these  reasons  may  be  added 
the  remark  of  a  German  writer,  M.  Keinhard, 
who  observes  that  Eutychius  (Annals  of  Euty- 
chius, vol.  ii.  J).  816)  transcribes  the  very  words 
of  the  letter  in  which  Amrou  gives  the  Caliph 
Omar  an  account  of  the  taking  of  Alexandria 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege.  '  I  have  carried 
the  town  by  storm,' says  he,  'and  without  any 
preceding  oiler  of  capitulation.  I  cannot  describe 
all  the  treasures  it  contains;  sufflce  it  to  say,  that 
it  numbers  4,000  palaces,  4,000  baths,  40,000 
taxable  Jews,  400  theatres,  12,000  gardeners  who 
sell  vegetables.  Your  Mussulmans  demand  the 
privilege  of  pillaging  the  city,  and  sharing  the 
booty.'  Omar,  in  his  replj^,  disapproves  of  the 
request,  and  expressly  forbids  all  pillage  or  dilap- 
idation. "  is  plain  that,  in  his  olTlcial  report, 
Amrou  s>_v..j  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  his  con- 
quest, and  to  magnify  its  importance,  like  the 
diplomatists  of  our  times.  He  does  not  overlook 
a  single  hovel,  nor  a  Jew,  nor  a  gardener.  How 
then  could  he  have  forgotten  the  library,  he  who, 
according  to  Abulfarage,  was  a  friend  to  the  fine 
arts  and  philosophy  t  .  .  .  Elmacin  in  turn  gives 
us  Amrou's  letter  nearly  in  the  same  terms,  and 
not  one  word  of  the  library.  .  .  .  We  .  .  .  run 
no  great  risk  in  drawing  the  conclusion,  from  all 
these  premises,  that  the  library  of  the  Ptolemies 
no  longer  existed  in  640  at  the  taking  of  Alexan- 
dria by  the  Saracens.  ...  If  it  be  true,  as  we 
have  every  reason  to  think,  that  in  640  .  .  .  the 
celebrated  library  no  longer  existed,  we  may  in- 

auire  in  what  manner  it  had  been  dispersed  and 
estroyed  since  415  when  Oroses  affirms  that  he 


saw  it?  In  the  first  place  we  must  observe  that 
Oroses  only  mentions  some  presses  which  he  saw 
in  tlie  temples.  It  was  not,  therefore,  the  library 
of  the  Ptolemies  as  it  once  existed  in  the  Nera- 
peum.  Let  us  call  to  mind,  moreover,  that  ever 
since  the  first  Roman  emperors,  Egypt  had  been 
the  theatre  of  incessant  civil  warfare,  and  we 
shall  be  surprised  that  any  traces  of  the  library 
c(nd<l  still  exist  in  later  times." — IliHtorical  lie- 
utiirrfien  on  the  pretnidrd  hiirniiif/  of  the  Lifirnri/  of 
Alfjraniiria  by  the  Sinireim  (FniHer'n  .}f(if/fiziiie, 
April,  1844). — "After  summing  up  the  evidence 
we  have  been  able  lo  collect  in  regard  to  these 
libraries,  we  conclude  that  almost  all  the  700,000 
volumes  of  the  earlier  Alexandrian  libraries  had 
been  destroyed  before  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
the  Arabs;  that  another  of  considerable  size,  but 
chiefiyof  Christian  literature,  had  been  collected 
in  the  250  years  just  preceding  the  Arab  occupa- 
tion; and  that  Abulpharaj,  in  u  statement  that 
is  not  literally  true,  gives,  in  the  main,  a  correct 
account  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Library." — 0.  W.  Super,  Alcxandna  and 
its  Lihrnriea  (National  Quart.  liev..  Dee.,  1875). 

Also  in  :  E.  Edwards,  Memoirs  of  Lihrnrieit, 
hk.  1,  eh.  5  (v.  1). — The  Same,  Libraries  and  the 
Foundern  of  Librarien,  ch.  1. — See,  also,  Educa- 
tion, Ancient:  Alexandui.\;  and  Ai-exan- 
Dhia:  B.  C.  282-246. 

Pergamum.    See  Peiioamitm. 

Rome.— Pliny  states  that  C.  Asinius  PoUio 
was  the  first  who  established  a  Public  Library  in 
Home.  But  "  Lucullus  was  undoubtedly  before 
him  in  this  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  tho 
lovers  of  books.  Phitarch  tells  us  expressly  that 
iiui  only  was  the  Library  of  Lucullus  remarkable 
for  its  extent  ond  for  the  beauty  of  the  volumes 
which  composed  it,  but  that  the  use  he  made  of 
them  was  even  more  to  his  honour  than  the  pains 
lie  had  taken  in  their  accjuisition.  The  Library, 
he  says,  '  was  open  to  all.  The  Greeks  who 
were  at  Rome  resorted  thither,  as  it  were  to  the 
retreat  of  the  Muses.'  It  is  import  .nt  to  notice 
that,  according  to  Pliny,  the  be  lefaction  of 
Asinius  Pollio  to  the  literate  amon',  the  Romans 
was  'ex  manubiis.'  This  expression,  conjoined 
with  tho  fact  that  the  statue  of  M.  Varro  was 
placed  in  the  Librarjr  of  Pollio,  has  led  a  recent 
distinguished  historian  of  Rome  under  the  Em- 
pire, Mr.  Merivale,  to  suggest,  that  very  proba- 
l)ly  Pollio  only  made  additions  to  that  Library 
which,  as  we  know  from  Suetonius,  Julius  Ciesar 
had  directed  to  be  formed  for  public  use  under 
the  care  of  Varro.  These  exploits  of  Pollio, 
which  are  most  likely  to  have  yielded  hiin  the 
'  spoils  of  war,'  were  of  a  date  many  years  sub.se- 

?uent  to  the  commission  given  by  C«csiir  to  Varro. 
t  has  been  usually,  and  somewhat  rashly  per- 
haps, inferred  that  tiiis  project,  like  many  other 
schemes  that  were  surging  in  that  busy  brain, 
remained  a  project  only.  In  the  absence  of  proof 
either  way,  may  it  not  be  reasonably  conjectured 
that  Varro's  bust  was  placed  in  the  Library  called 
Pollio's  because  Varro  had  in  truth  carried  out 
Ctesar's  plan,  with  the  ultimate  concurrence  and 
aid  of  Pollio  ?  This  Library  —  by  whomsoever 
formed  —  was  probably  in  the  '  atrium  libcrtatis ' 
on  the  Aventine  Mount.  From  Suetonius  we 
further  leam  that  Augustus  added  porticoes  to 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine  Mount, 
with  (as  appears  from  monumental  inscriptions 
to  those  who  had  charge  of  them)  two  distinct 
Libraries  of   Greek    and   Latin    authors;    that 
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TiboriiiN  nildcd  to  Hk!  Piil)lic  Libnirlcs  the  workH 
of  t hi*  Greek  pm-ts  Eiiphiirion,  lOiiumiHi  uml  I'm- 
tlit'iiiuH,  —  ntitliors  wlioin  lie  cspecinlly  lulmircd 
and  tried  to  imitate,— and  uIho  their  Htatuos; 
tliut  ('aliifwia  (in  addition  to  a  nelienie  for  sup- 
pressing  Homer)  liad  tlionglitHof  l>iiiiisliiiig  iiotli 
tlie  works  and  tlic  l)usts  of  Virgil  and  of  Livy  — 
cljaracterizing  tl»n  one  as  a  writer  of  no  genius 
ami  of  little  learning,  and  the  otiier(not  (|ult<*  so 
unfortunately)  as  a  Cllrele^.s  and  veriiose  histo- 
rian —  from  all  the  Liltraries;  and  thai  Domitian 
early  in  his  reign  restored  at  vast  expense-  the 
Lil)mries  in  the  C^apitol  whieli  had  been  burnt, 
and  to  this  end  Ixith  collected  MSS.  from  various 
countries,  and  sent  Hcribes  to  Alexandria  ex- 
pressly to  copy  or  to  corn-et  works  which  were 
tliere  pres(;rveil.  In  addition  to  the  Libraries 
mentioned  by  Suetonius,  wo  read  in  Plutarch  of 
the  Library  dedicated  by  Octavia  to  the  memory 
of  Marcellus;  in  Aldus  Gollius  of  a  Library  in 
the  Palace  of  Tiberius  and  of  another  in  the 
Temple  of  Peace;  and  in  Dion  Cassius  of  tlio 
more  famous  Ulpian  Library  founded  by  Trajan. 
This  Library,  wo  are  told  by  Vopiscus,  was  in 
his  day  adcled,  by  way  of  adornment,  to  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian.  Of  private  Libraries 
amongst  the  I{f)mans  one  of  the  earliest  recorded 
is  that  which  Emilius  Paulus  found  amongst  the 
spoils  of  Perseus,  and  which  lie  is  said  to  have 
shared  between  his  sons.  The  collection  of  Ty- 
rannion,  some  eighty  years  later  (perhaps), 
amounted,  according  to  a  passage  in  Suidas,  to 
30,000  volumes.  That  of  Lucullus  — which, 
some  will  tiiink,  ought  to  be  placed  in  this  cate- 
gory—  has  been  mentioned  already.  With  that 
—  tiie  most  famous  of  all  —  which  was  the  delight 
and  the  pride  of  Cicero,  every  reader  of  his  Tet- 
ters has  an  almost  personal  familiarity,  extending 
even  to  the  names  and  services  of  those  who 
were  employed  in  l)inding  and  in  placing  the 
books.  ...  Of  the  Libraries  of  tlie  long-buried 
cities  of  Pompeii  and  Ilerculaneum  there  is  not  a 
scintilla  of  information  extant,  other  than  that 
which  has  been  gathered  from  their  ruins.  At 
one  time  great  hopes  were  entertained  of  impor- 
tant additions  to  cla.ssi&il  learning  from  remains, 
the  discovery  of  which  has  so  largely  increas«i(l 
our  knowleifge  both  of  the  arts  and  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  Romans.  But  all  elTort  in  this  direc- 
tion has  hitherto  been  either  fruitless  or  else  only 
tantalizing,  from  the  fragmentary  character  of 
the  results  attained." — E.  Edwards,  Meinoim  of 
Libranes,  pp.  20-29. — "Most  houses  liad  a  li- 
brary, which,  according  to  Vitruvius,  ought  to 
face  the  east  in  order  to  admit  the  light  of  the 
morning,  and  to  prevent  the  b(X)ks  from  becoming 
mouldy.  At  Ilerculaneum  a  library  with  book- 
cases containing  1,700  scrolls  has  been  discovered. 
The  grammarian  Epaphroditus  possessed  a  li- 
brary of  30,000,  and  Sammanicus  Serenus,  the 
tutor  of  the  younger  Gordian,  one  of  62,000 
books.  Senecii  ridicules  the  fasliionable  folly  of 
illiterate  men  who  adorned  their  walls  wi*h  thou- 
sands of  hooka,  the  titles  of  which  were  tlie  de- 
light of  the  yawning  owner.  According  to 
Publius  Victor,  Rome  possessed  twenty-nine 
public  libraries,  the  first  of  which  was  opened 
by  Asinius  Polio  in  the  forecourt  of  the  Temple 
of  Peace;  two  others  were  founded  during  tlie 
reign  of  Augustus,  viz.,  the  Octavlan  and  the 
Palatine  hbraries.  Tiberius,  Vespasian,  Domi- 
tian, and  Trajan  added  to  their  number;  the 
Ulpian  library,  founded  by  the  last- mentioned 


emperor,  Iwing  the  most  important  of  all." —  E. 
Guid  and  W.  Ktmer,  Thf  Lift  of  the  Ureekt>aml 

Jiiiiinllin,  ]).  .Mil. 

Herculaneum. — "  Ilerculan<'um  remained  a 
subterranean  <ity  from  the  year  ?i>  to  the  year 
170(1.  In  the  latter  yeiir  some  laltourers  who 
were  employed  in  digging  a  well  <ame  iipon  a 
statue,  a  circumstance  which  led — not  very 
speedily  but  in  course  of  lime  .  .  .  —  to  sys- 
tematic excavations.  Almost  half  a  century 
passed,  however,  before  the  llrst  roll  of  papvrus 
was  discovered,  near  to  Poriici  at  a  depth  from 
the  surface  of  about  120  English  feel.  In  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two,  some  250  rolls  —  most  of 
them  Greek  —  had  been  found.  ...  In  1754, 
further  and  more  careful  researches  were  made 
by  Camillo  Paderni,  who  succeeded  in  getting 
together  no  less  than  337  Greek  volumes  and  18 
Latin  volumes.  The  latter  were  of  larger  di- 
mensions than  the  Greek,  and  in  worse  condition. 
Very  naturally,  great  interest  was  excited  by 
tliesc  discoveries  amongst  scholars  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.  In  the  years  1754  and  1755  the  subiect 
was  repeatedly  brought  before  the  Royal  Society 
l)y  ISIr.  Locke  and  other  of  its  fellows,  sometimes 
in  tlie  form  of  communications  from  Paderni 
himself;  at  othertimes  from  the  notes  and  olKser- 
vations  of  travellers.  In  one  of  these  papers  tlio 
disinterred  rolls  are  described  as  appearing  at 
first  '  like  roots  of  wotxl,  all  black,  and  seeming 
to  be  only  of  one  piece.  One  of  them  falling  on 
the  ground,  it  broke  in  the  middle,  and  many 
letters  were  observed,  by  which  it  was  first 
known  that  the  rolls  were  of  papyrus.  .  .  .They 
were  in  wooden  cases,  so  much  burnt,  ,  .  .  that 
they  cannot  be  recovered. "...  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  the  attention  of  the  Brit- 
isli  government  was,  to  some  extent,  attracted  to 
this  subject.  .  .  .  Leave  was  at  length  obtained 
from  the  Neapolitan  government  for  a  literary 
mission  to  Ilerculaneum,  which  was  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Ilayter,  one  of  the  chaplains  to  the  Prince 
Regent.  But  tlie  results  were  few  and  unsatis 
factory.  .  .  .  The  Commission  subse(iuently  en- 
trusted to  Dr.  Sickler  of  llildburghausen  was 
still  more  unfortunate.  ...  In  1818,  a  commit- 
tee of  tlie  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  matter.  It  reported  that,  after 
an  expenditure  of  about  £1,100,  no  useful  results 
had  been  attained.  Tliis  inquiry  and  the  experi- 
ments of  Sickler  led  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject,  and  to  undertake  two  suc- 
cessive journeys  into  Italy  for  its  thorough 
elucidation,  itis  account  of  his  researches  is 
highly  interesting.  .  .  .  '  My  experiments,'  says 
Sir  Humplirey  Davy  .  .  .  ,  '  soon  convinced  me 
that  the  nature  of  these  MSS.  had  been  generally 
misunderstood ;  that  they  had  not,  as  is  usually 
supposed,  been  carbonized  by  the  operation  of 
fire,  .  .  .  but  were  in  a  state  analogous  to  peat 
or  Bovey  coal,  the  leaves  being  generally  ce- 
mented into  one  mass  by  a  peculiar  substance 
which  had  formed  during  the  fermentation  and 
cliemical  change  of  the  vegetable  matter  com- 
piising  them,  in  a  long  course  of  ages.  The  na- 
ture of  this  substance  being  known,  tlie  destruc- 
tion of  it  became  a  subject  of  obvious  chemical 
investigation;  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
find  means  of  accomplishing  this,  without  injur- 
ing the  characters  or  destroyine  the  texture  of 
the  MSS.'  These  means  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
has  described  very  minutely  in  his  subsequent 
communications  to  the  Royal  Society.    Briefly, 
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they  nifty  be  said  to  have  consisted  in  a  mixture 
of  a  solution  of  g\\i(i  witli  alcohol,  enough  to 
gelatinize  it,  applied  by  a  camel's  hair  brush,  for 
the  separation  of  the  layers.  The  process  was 
sometimes  assisted  by  the  agency  of  ether,  and 
the  layers  were  dried  by  the  action  of  a  stream 
of  air  warmed  gradually  up  to  the  tempemture 
of  boiling  water.  '  After  the  chemical  operation, 
the  leaves  of  most  of  the  fragments  separated 
perfectly  from  each  other,  and  the  Greek  char- 
acljrs  were  in  a  high  degree  distinct.  .  .  .  The 
3ISS.  were  probably  on  shelves  of  wood,  which 
were  broken  down  when  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
yielded  to  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
ina.ss.  Hence,  many  of  them  were  crushed  and 
folded  in  a  moist  state,  and  the  leaves  of  some 
pressed  together  in  a  perpendicular  direction 
.  .  .  in  confused  heaps;  in  these  heaps  the  ex- 
terior MSS.  .  .  .  must  have  been  acted  on  by 
the  water;  and  as  the  ancient  ink  was  composed 
of  finely  divided  charcoal  suspended  in  a  solution 
of  glue  or  gum,  wherever  the  water  percolated 
continuously,  the  characters  were  more  or  less 
erased.'.  .  .  Sir  ^luinphrcy  Davy  proceeds  to 
state  that,  accoii  .ng  to  the  information  given 
him,  the  number  of  MSS.  and  fragments  of  3ISS. 
originally  deposited  in  the  Naples  Museum  was 
1,G'JU;  tiiat  of  these  8(3  had  then  been  unrolled 
and  found  to  be  legible ;  that  319  others  had  boen 
openited  upon,  and  more  or  less  unrolled,  but 
were  illegible ;  that  2-1  had  been  sent  abroi'd  as 
presents;  and  thatof  the  remaining  1,365 — which 
he  had  carefully  examined  —  the  majority  were 
either  small  fragments,  or  MSS.  so  crushed  and 
mutilated  as  to  offer  little  hope  of  separation; 
whilst  only  from  80  to  120  offered  a  probability 
of  success  (and  he  elsewhere  adds: — 'this  esti- 
mate, as  my  researches  proceeded,  appeared 
much  too  high').  .  .  .  '  Of  the  88  unrolled  MSS. 
.  .  .  the  great  body  consists  of  works  of  Greek 
philosophers  or  sophists;  nine  are  of  Epicurus; 
tldrty-two  bear  the  name  of  Philodemus,  three 
of  Demetrius,  one  of  each  of  these  authors: — 
Colotes,  Polystratus,  Carneades,  Chrysippus; 
and  the  subjects  of  these  works,  .  .  .  and  of 
those  the  authors  of  which  are  unknown,  are 
either  Natunil  or  Moral  Philosophy,  ilediciue, 
Criticism,  and  general  observations  on  Arts,  Life, 
and  Manners.'" — E.  Edwards,  Memoirs  of  Li- 
branex,  v.  1,  hk.  1,  ch.  5. 

Constantinople. —  "When  Constant ine  the 
Great,  in  the  year  336,  made  Byzantium  the  seat 
of  his  empire,  he  in  a  great  measuiv  newly  bu'lt 
the  city,  decorated  it  with  nuiiier,^us  splendid 
edifices,  and  called  it  after  his  own  name.  De- 
sirous of  making  reparation  to  the  Christians,  for 
the  injuries  they  h"d  sustained  during  the  reign 
of  his  tyrannical  predecessor,  this  prince  com- 
manded the  most  diligeiit  search  to  be  made 
after  those  books  which  had  been  doomed  to  de- 
struction. He  caused  transcripts  to  be  made  of 
such  books  as  had  escapes  the  Diocletian  perse- 
cation  ;  to  these  he  added  others,  and  with  the 
whole  formed  a  valuable  Library  at  C'Mistanti- 
nople.  On  thedeath  of  Constantine,  the  .  mber 
of  books  contained  in  the  Imperial  Library  was 
only  six  thousand  nine  hundred;  but  it  was  suc- 
cessively enlarged  by  the  emperors,  Julian  and 
Theodosius  the  younger,  the  latter  of  whom 
augmented  it  to  one  hundred  thousand  volumes. 
Of  these,  more  than  half  were  burnt  in  the 
seventh  century,  by  command  of  the  emperor 
Leo  III.,  in  order  to  destroy  all  the  monuments 


that  might  be  quoted  in  proof  against  liia  oppo- 
sition to  the  worship  of  images.  In  this  library 
was  depo.sitc(l  the  on'y  authentic  copy  of  the 
Council  of  Nice :  it  has  also  been  asserted  that  the 
works  of  Homer,  written  in  golden  lettere,  were 
consumed  at  the  same  time,  together  with  a  mag- 
niticent  copy  of  the  Four  Gospels,  bound  in  plates 
of  gold  to  the  weight  of  fifteen  pounds,  and  en- 
riched with  precious  stones.  The  ccmvulsions 
that  weakened  the  lower  empire,  were  by  no 
means  favourable  to  the  interests  of  literature. 
During  the  reign  of  ConsUmtiue  Porphyrogenne- 
tus  (in  the  eleventh  century)  literature  tiourished 
for  a  short  time :  and  he  is  said  to  have  eniph)yed 
many  learned  Greeks  in  collecting  books  for  a 
library,  the  arraugeiaent  of  which  he  superin- 
tended himself.  The  final  subvereioii  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  and  the  capture  of  Constan''"no- 
ple  by  Mohammed  II.,  A.  D.  1453,  dispei-sec!  ic 
literati  of  Greece  over  Western  Europe:  L  Jic 
Imperial  Library  was  preserved  by  the  e  ,jres8 
command  of  the  conciueror,  and  continued  to  be 
kept  in  some  apartments  of  the  Seraglio;  u.Uil 
Mourad  (or  Amurath)  IV.,  in  a  fit  of  devotion, 
sacrificed  (fis  it  is  reported)  all  the  books  in  this 
Library  to  his  hatred  against  the  Christians." — 
T.  II.  Ilorne,  Intruductiuii  to  the  Study  of  Bibliog- 
rap/ii/,  pp.  23-25. 

Tripoli. — Destruction    of   Library  by  Cru- 
saders.   See  CuuHADEs:  A.  D.  1104-1111.     , 

Mediaeval. 

Monastic  Libraries. — "In  every  monastery 
there  was  established  first  a  library,  then  great 
studios,  where,  to  increase  the  number  of  books, 
skilful  caligraphers  transcribed  manuscripts;  and 
finally,  schools,  open  to  all  those  who  had  need 
of,  or  desire  for,  instruction.  At  Montierender, 
at  Lorsch,  at  Corvey,  at  Fuida,  at  St.  Gall,  at 
Reichenau,  a  Nonantula,  at  Monte  Cassino,  at 
Wearmouth,  a.  St.  Albans,  at  Croy land,  there  were 
famous  libraries  At  St.  Michael,  at  Luneburg, 
there  were  two  —  one  for  the  abbot  and  one  for 
the  monks.  In  other  abbeys,  as  at  Ilirschau,  the 
abbot  himself  took  his  place  in  the  Scriptorium, 
where  many  other  monks  were  occupied  in  copy- 
ing manuscripts.  At  St.  Riquler,  books  bought 
for  high  prices,  or  transcribed  with  the  utmost 
care,  ^vere  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  jewels 
of  the  monastery.  '  Here,'  says  the  chronicler  of 
the  a  bey,  counting  up  with  innocent  pride  the 
volumes  which  it  contained — '.here  art  the  richr » 
of  the  cloister,  the  treasures  of  the  celestial  liiv.- 
which  fatten  the  soul  by  their  sweetness.  This 
is  how  we  fulfil  the  excellent  precept.  Love  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  you  will  not  love 
vice.'  If  v.e  were  called  upon  to  enumerate  the 
principal  centres  of  learning  in  this  century,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  name  nearly  all  the  great 
abbess  whose  founders  we  have  mentioi.ed,  for 
most  of  them  were  great  homes  of  knov  ledge. 
.  .  .  The  principal  and  most  constjint  occupa- 
tion of  the  learned  Benedictine  nuns  was  the 
transcription  of  manu.«'"ripts.  It  can  never  be 
known  how  many  services  to  learning  and  his- 
tory wi"  rendered  hv  their  delicate  hands 
throii  .  the  middli.  ajes.     They  brought  to 

the  a  de   .erity,  an  elegance,  and  an  assi- 

duity which  the  monks  themselves  could  not  at- 
ttdn,'  and  we  owe  to  then,  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  marvellous  caiigraphy 
of  the  period.  .  .  .  Nuns,  therefore,  were  the 
rivals  of  monks  iu  the   task  of  enlarging  and 
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fcTtil.oing  the  field  of  Catholic  learninc.  Ev-  ■\ 
one  is  aware  tliat  the  copying  of  ninnuscr  .  i  s 
was  one  of  the  Imbitual  occupations  of  monks. 
B3'  it  they  fed  the  claii-stral  libraries  already 
spoken  of,  and  which  are  the  principal  source  of 
modern  knowledge.  Thus  we  must  again  refer 
to  the  first  beginning  of  the  Monastic  Orders  i:> 
find  the  earliest  traces  of  a  custom  which  from 
that  time  was,  as  it  were,  identified  with  the 
practices  of  religious  life.  In  the  depths  of  the 
ThebaYde,  in  the  primitive  monasteries  of  Ta- 
benn.i,  every  house  .  .  .  had  its  librarv.  There 
is  express  mention  made  of  this  in  the  rule  of 
St.  Benedict.  ...  In  the  seventh  century.  St. 
Benedict  Bi.scop,  founder  and  abbot  of  Wear- 
mouth  in  England,  undertook  five  sea- voyages 
to  search  for  and  purchase  books  '  his  abbey, 
to  which  .each  time  he  brought  oack  a  large 
cargo.  In  the  ninth  century,  Loup  of  Ferriiires 
transformed  his  monastery  of  St.  Josse-sur-Mer 
into  a  kind  of  depot  for  the  trade  in  books 
which  was  carried  on  with  England.  About  the 
same  time,  during  the  wars  which  ravaged  Lom- 
bardy,  most  of  the  literary  treasures  which  are 
now  the  pride  of  the  Ambrosian  library  were 
being  collected  in  the  abbey  of  Bobbio.  The 
monastery  of  Pomposa,  near  Ravenna,  had,  ac 
cording  to  contomp.)rarics,  a  finer  library  than 
those  of  Rome  or  of  any  other  town  in  the  world. 
In  the  eleventh  century,  the  library  of  the  abbey 
of    Croyland    numbered    3,()00    volu^  The 

library  of  Novalese  had  0,700,  which  tlie  monks 
saved  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  when  their  abbey 
was  destroyed  b}'  the  Saracens  in  905.  Hirsciiau 
contained  an  inunense  nimiber  of  manuscript.s. 
But,  foi  the  number  and  vahie  of  its  books, 
Fulda  eclipsed  all  the  monasteries  of  Germany, 
and  periiaps  o*'  the  whole  Christian  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  writers  assure  us  that 
Monte  Cpssino,  imder  the  Abbot  Didicr,  the 
friend  of  Gregory  VII.,  possessed  the  richest 
collection  which  it  was  possible  to  find.  The 
libraries  thus  created  by  the  laliours  of  mouks 
became,  as  it  were,  the  intellectual  arsenals  of 
princes  and  potentates.  .  .  .  There  were  also 
collections  of  books  in  all  the  -athedrals,  in  all 
the  collegiate  churches,  and  -a  many  of  the 
castles.  Much  has  been  said  of  tlic  excessive 
price  of  certain  books  during  the  middle  ages: 
Robertson  and  his  imitators,  in  support  of  this 
Mieory,  arc  fond  of  quoting  the  famous  collec- 
tion of  homilies  that  Grecia  Countess  of  Anjou 
bought,  in  1056,  for  two  hundred  sheep,  '  meas- 
ure of  wheat,  one  of  millet,  one  01'  rye,  'vcral 
marten-skins,  and  four  pounds  of  silver.  t  in- 
stance like  tin's  alwaj^s  produces  its  elT(  but 
these  writers  forgot  to  .say  that  the  books  i.  iglit 
for  such  high  prices  were  admirable  specimens 
of  caligraphy,  of  painting,  and  of  carving.  It 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  quote  the  exor- 
bitant sums  paid  at  sales  by  bibliomaniacs  of  our 
days,  in  ordtr  to  prove  that  since  the  invention 
of  printing,  books  have  been  excessive  in  price. 
Moreover,  the  ardent  'ondness  of  the  Countess 
Grecia  for  beautiful  oooks  had  been  shared  by 
other  amateurs  of  a  much  earlier  dn'e.  E.'de 
relates  that  Alfred,  King  of  N  thumhria  in  the 
st^venth  century,  gave  eight  hides  of  land  to  St. 
r^nedict  Biseoj)  in  exchange  for  a  Cosmography 
which  that  book-loving  abbot  had  bought  at 
Rome.  The  monks  loved  their  books  with  a 
pa.ssion  which  has  never  been  surpassed  in 
modem  times.  ...  It  is  an  error  to  .  .  .  sup- 


]V'-  Ihat  books  of  theology  or  piety  alone  fill'd 
*'  '•■varies  ot  the  monks.  Some  enemies  of  the 
i..lifei>,us  onlers  have,  indeed,  argued  that  tliis 
was  the  case;  but  the  proof  of  the  contrary  is 
evident  in  all  documents  relating  to  the  subject. 
The  catalogues  of  the  principal  monastic  libra- 
ries during  those  centuries  which  historians  re- 
gard as  most  barbarous,  are  still  in  o.xistenci!; 
and  these  catjilogues  amply  justify  the  sentence 
of  the  great  Leibnitz,  when  ho  .siud,  'Books  and 
learning  were  preserved  by  the  monasteries.'  It 
is  acknowledged  that  if,  on  one  hand,  the  Bene- 
dictines settled  in  Iceland  collected  the  Eddas 
and  the  principal  traditions  of  the  Scandinavian 
mythology,  on  the  other  all  the  monuments  of 
Greece  and  Rome  which  escaped  the  devastations 
of  barbarians  were  saved  by  the  monks  of  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  by  them  alone.  And 
if  in  some  monasteries  the  scarcity  of  parchment 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  superiors  permitted  the 
destruction,* by  copyists,  of  a  certain  small  imni- 
ber  of  precious  works,  how  can  we  forget  that 
without  these  same  copyists  we  should  po.ssess 
nothing  —  absolutely  nothing  —  of  classic  antiqui- 
ty? .  .  .  Alcuin  enumerates  among  the  books 
in  the  library  at  York  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle, Cicero,  Pliny,  Virgil,  Statins,  Lucan,  and 
of  Trogus  Pompeius.  In  his  correspondence 
with  Ciiarlcmagne  he  quotes  Ovid,  Horace,  Ter- 
e,  and  Cicero,  acknowledging  that  in  his 
yoi.  1  he  had  been  more  moved  by  the  tears  of 
Dido  than  by  the  Psalms  of  David." — Count  de 
Montalembcrt.  The  Monks  of  the  Wc»t,  hk.  18,  ch. 
4  (».  ()). — "It  is  in  the  great  houses  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Order  that  wo  find  the  largest  libraries, 
such  as  in  England  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Glas- 
tonbury, Peterborough,  Heading,  St.  Alban's, 
and,  above  all,  that  of  Christ  Church  in  Canter- 
bury, probably  the  earliest  library  formed  in 
England.  Among  the  other  English  monasteries 
of  the  libraries  of  which  we  still  pos.sess  cata- 
logues or  other  details,  are  St.  Peter's  "'  fork, 
described  in  the  eighth  century  by  A.cuin,  St. 
Cuthbert's  at  Durham,  and  St.  Augustine's  at 
Canterbury.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries their  lil)raries  were  dispersed,  and  the 
basis  of  the  g  e  modern  libraries  is  the  volumes 
thus  scuutered  over  England.  In  general,  the 
volumes  were  disposed  much  as  now,  that  is  to 
say,  upright,  and  in  large  cases  aftixed  to  a  wall, 
often  with  (h)or3.  The  V;'',ger  volumes  at  least 
were  in  many  cases  o.u  ■■  1  so  that  they  could 
only  be  used  within  ab,  ■.  i.  feetof  their  proper 
place;  and  since  the  Ci..im  was  always  riveted 
on  the  fore-edge  of  one  of  the  sides  of  a  book,  the 
back  of  the  volume  had  to  be  thrust  first  into 
t!ic  shelf,  leaving  the  front  edge  of  the  leaves 
exposed  to  view.  JIany  old  volumes  bear  a 
mark  in  ink  on  this  front  edge;  and  when  this  is 
the  ca.se,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  once  chained 
in  a  library:  and  usually  a  little  further  investi- 
gation will  disclose  the  mark  of  a  rivet  on  one  of 
the  sides.  Regulations  were  carefully  made  to 
prevent  the  mixture  of  dilTcrent  kinds  of  books, 
and  their  overcrowding  or  inconvenient  position; 
while  an  organized  system  of  lending  was  in 
vogue,  by  whicl"  at  least  once  a  year,  and  less 
formally  at  sho.  ler  intervals,  the  inotdis  coidd 
change  or  renew  the  vohunes  already  on  loan. 
.  .  .  Let  us  take  an  example  of  the  arrangement 
of  a  monastic  library  of  no  special  distinction  in 
A.  I).  1400,— that  at  Titchueld  Abbey.— des- 
cribing it  in  the  words  of  the  register  of  the 
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monastery  itself,  only  translating  the  Latin  into 
Englisli,  'Tlic  arrangement  oi  the  library  of 
the  nioiiastery  of  Tychcfeld  is  this: — There  are 
in  the  library  of  Tychefeld  fovir  cases  (columnae) 
in  which  to  place  booiis,  of  which  two,  the 
first  and  second,  are  on  the  eastern  face;  on 
the  southern  face  is  the  third,  and  on  the 
northern  face  the  fourth.  And  each  of  them 
has  eight  shelves  (ijradus),  marked  with  a  letter 
and  number  affixed  on  the  front  of  each  shelf, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  lower  board  of  each 
of  the  aforesaid  shelves;  certain  letters,  how- 
ever, are  excepted,  namely  A,  II,  K,  L,  M,  O,  P, 
Q,  which  have  no  numbers  affixed,  because  all 
the  volumes  to  which  one  of  those  letters  be- 
longs are  contained  in  the  shelf  to  whicli  that 
letter  is  assigned.  [That  is,  the  shelves  with  the 
letters  A,  II,  K,  etc.,  have  a  complete  class  of 
books  in  each,  and  in  no  case  does  that  class 
overflow  into  a  second  shelf,  so  there  was  no 
need  of  marking  these  shelves  witli  numbers  as 
•well  as  letters,  in  the  wav  in  which  the  rest  were 
marked.  Thus  we  should  find  '  B  1,"  B  2,"  B  3,' 
.  .  .  'B  7,' because  B  filled  seven  shelves;  but 
'A'  only,  because  A  filled  one  slielf  alone.]  So 
all  and  singular  the  volumes  of  the  said  library 
are  fully  marked  on  the  first  leaf  and  elsewhere 
on  the  shelf  belonging  to  the  book,  with  certain 
numbered  letters.  And  in  order  that  what  is  in 
the  lilirary  may  be  more  quickly  found,  the 
marking  of  the  shelves  of  the  said  librarj',  the 
inscriptions  in  the  books,  and  the  references  in 
the  register,  in  all  points  agree  with  each  otlicr. 
Anno  Domini  MCCCC.  .  .  Titchfleld  Abbey 
was  a  Pnemonstratensian  house,  founded  in  tlie 
thirteenth  century,  and  never  specially  rich  or 
prominent,  yet  we  find  it  with  a  good  library  of 
sixty-eight  books  in  theology,  thirty-nine  in 
Canon  and  Civil  Law,  twenty-nine  in  IMedicine, 
thirty-seven  in  Arts,  and  in  all  three  hundred 
and  twenty-six  volumes,  many  containing  several 
treatises,  so  that  the  total  number  of  works  was 
considerably  over  a  thousand." — F.  Madan,  Books 
in  Manuscript,  pp.  76-79. 

Renai;>sance. 

Italy. — On  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy, 
"  scarcity  of  books  was  at  first  a  chief  impedi- 
ment to  the  study  of  antiquity.  Popes  and 
princes  and  even  great  religious  institutions 
possessed  far  fewer  books  than  many  farmers  of 
the  present  age.  The  library  belonging  to  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  S.  Martino  at  Lucca  in  the 
ninth  century  contained  only  nineteen  volumes  of 
abridgements  from  ecclesiastical  commentaries. 
The  Cathedral  of  Novara  in  1212  could  boast 
copies  of  Boethius,  Priscian,  the  Code  of  Jus- 
tinian, the  Decretals,  and  the  Etymology  of 
Isidorus,  besides  a  Bible  and  some  devotional 
treatises.  This  slender  stock  passed  for  great 
richcE.  Each  of  the  precious  volumes  in  such  a 
cullection  was  an  epitome  of  mediajval  art.  Its 
pages  were  composed  of  fine  vellum  adorned  with 
jiicturcs.  The  mitial  letters  displayed  elaborate 
nourishes  and  exquisitely  illuminated  groups  of 
figures.  The  scribe  took  pa  ni  to  render  his  cali- 
graphy  perfect,  and  to  ornament  the  margins  with 
crim.son,  gold,  and  blue.  Then  he  handed  the 
parchment  sheets  to  the  binder,  wlio  encased 
them  in '  "ch  settings  of  velvet  or  carved  ivory  and 
wood,  embossed  with  gold  and  precious  stones. 
The  edges  were  gilt  and  stamped  with  patterns. 
The  clasps  were  of  wrought  silver  chased  with 


niello.  The  price  of  such  masterpieces  was 
enormous.  ...  Of  these  MSS.  the  greater  part 
were  manufactured  in  the  cloisters,  and  it  was 
here  too  tluit  the  martyrdom  of  ancient  authors 
took  place.  Lucretius  and  Livy  gave  place  to 
chronicles,  antiphonaries,  and  homilies.  Parch- 
ment was  extremely  dear,  and  the  scrolls  which 
nobody  could  read  might  be  scraped  and  washed. 
Accordingly,  the  copyist  erased  the  learning  of 
the  ancients,  and  filled  the  fair  blank  space  he 
gained  with  litanies.  At  the  same  time  it  is  but 
just  to  the  monks  to  add  that  palimpsests  have 
occasionally  been  found  in  which  ecclesiastical 
works  have  yielded  place  to  copies  of  the  Latin 
poets  used  in  elementary  education.  Another 
obstacle  to  the  diffusion  of  learning  was  the  in- 
competence of  the  copyists.  It  is  true  that  at 
the  great  universities  'stationarii,'  who  supplied 
the  text-books  in  use  to  students,  were  certified 
and  subjected  to  the  control  of  special  censors 
called  '  peciarii.'  Yet  their  number  was  not  large, 
and  when  they  quitted  the  routine  to  which  they 
were  accustomed  their  incapacity  betrayed  itself 
by  numerous  errors.  Petrarch's  invective  against 
the  professional  copyists  shows  the  depth  to 
which  the  art  had  sunk.  'Who,' he  exclaims, 
'will  discover  a  cure  for  the  ignorance  and  vile 
sloth  of  these  copyists,  who  spoil  everything  and 
turn  it  to  nonsense?  If  Cicero,  Livy,  and  other 
illustrious  ancients  were  to  return  to  life,  do  you 
think  they  would  understand  their  own  works? 
There  is  no  check  upon  these  copyists,  selected 
without  examination  or  test  of  their  capacity.' 
...  At  the  same  time  the  copyists  formed  a 
necessary  and  fiourishing  cla.ss  of  craftsmen. 
They  were  well  paid.  .  .  .  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  usual  for  even  the  most  eminent 
scholars,  like  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  I'oggio,  to 
make  their  own  copies  of  MSS.  Niccolo  de'  Nic- 
coli  transcribed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  codices 
that  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Library  of  the 
Mark.  ...  It  is  clear  that  the  first  step  toward 
the  revival  of  learning  implied  three  things :  first, 
the  collection  of  MSS.  wherever  they  could  be 
saved  from  the  indolence  of  the  monks ;  secondly, 
the  formation  of  libraries  for  their  preservation ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  invention  of  an  art  whr'reby  they 
might  be  multiplied  cheaply,  conveniently,  and 
accurately.  The  labour  involved  in  the  collec- 
tion of  classical  manuscripts  had  to  be  performed 
by  a  few  enthusiastic  scholars,  who  received  no 
help  from  the  universities  and  their  academical 
scribes,  and  who  met  with  no  sympathy  in  the 
monasteries  they  were  bent  on  ransacking.  .  .  . 
The  monks  performed  at  best  the  work  of  earth- 
worms, who  unwittingly  preserve  fragments  of 
Greek  architecture  from  corrosion  by  heaping 
mounds  of  mould  and  rubbish  round  them. 
Meanwhile  the  humanists  went  forth  with  tiic 
instinct  of  explorers  to  release  the  captives  and 
awake  the  dead,  From  the  convent  libraries  of 
Italy,  from  the  museunisof  Constantinople,  from 
the  abbeys  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  and 
France,  the  slumbering  spirits  of  the  ancients 
had  to  be  evoked.  .  .  .  This  work  of  discovery 
began  with  Petrarch.  ...  It  was  carried  on  by 
Boccaccio.  The  account  given  by  Benvenuto  da 
Imola  of  Boccaccio's  visit  to  Monte  Cassino 
brings  vividly  before  us  both  the  ardour  of  these 
first  explorers  and  the  apathy  of  the  Benedic- 
tines (who  have  sometimes  been  called  the 
saviours  of  learning)  with  regard  to  the  treas- 
ures of    their  own  libraries.  .  .  .   '  Desirous  of 
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seeing  the  collection  of  books,  whicli  he  under- 
stood to  be  a  very  choice  one,  lie  modestly  iiskcd 
a  mouk  —  for  he  was  always  nios.  courteous  in 
manners  —  to  open  tlie  library,  as  a  favour,  for 
him.  The  monk  answered  stiffly,  pointing  to  a 
steep  staircase,  "Go  up;  it  is  open."  Boccaccio 
went  up  gladly;  but  he  found  tliat  f!ie  place 
which  held  so  great  a  treasure  was  without  or 
door  or  key.  lie  eutered,  and  saw  >;ra.s3  sjjrout- 
ing  on  tlie  windows,  and  all  the  books  and 
benches  tliick  with  dust.  In  his  astonishment 
he  began  to  open  and  turn  the  loaves  of  first 
one  tome  and  tlien  another,  and  found  many 
and  divers  volumes  of  ancient  and  foreign  works. 
Some  of  tliem  liad  lost  several  slieets;  others 
were  snipped  and  pared  all  round  tlie  text,  and 
mutilated  in  various  ways.  At  lengtli,  lament- 
ing that  tiie  toil  and  stu  ly  of  so  many  illustrious 
men  should  have  passed  into  tlie  hands  of  most 
abandoned  wretclies,  he  departed  with  tears  and 
sighs.  Coming  to  the  cloister,  he  asked  a  monk 
whom  he  met,  why  those  valuable  books  had 
been  so  disgracefully  mangled.  He  answered 
that  tlic  monks,  seeking  to  gain  a  few  soldi,  were 
in  tlie  habit  of  cutting  oil  slieets  and  making 
psalters,  which  they  sold  to  boys.  Tlie  margins 
too  they  manufactured  into  eliarms,  and  sold  to 
women.'.  .  .  What  Italy  contained  of  ancient 
<;odiees  soon  saw  tlie  light.  The  visit  of  Poggio 
Bnuciolini  to  Constance  (1414)  opened  up  for 
Italian  scholars  the  stores  that  lay  neglected  in 
transalpine  monasteries.  .  .  .  Tlie  treasures  he 
uneartlied  at  Reiehenau,  Weingarten,  and  above 
all  S.  Gallen,  restored  to  Italy  many  lost  master- 
pieces of  Latin  literature,  and  supplied  students 
witli  full  texts  of  authors  who  had  hitherto  been 
known  in  mutilated  copies.  The  account  he 
gave  of  his  visit  to  S.  Gallen  in  a  Latin  letter  to 
a  friend  is  justly  celebrated.  .  .  .  'In  the  middle 
[he  .says]  of  a  well-stocked  library,  too  large  to 
catalogue  at  present,  we  discovered  Quintilian, 
safe  as  yet  and  sound,  thougli  covered  witli  dust 
and  filthy  witli  neglect  and  age.  Tlie  books, 
you  must  know,  were  not  housed  according  to 
their  worth,  but  were  lying  in  a  most  foul  aid 
obscure  dungeon  at  tlie  very  bottom  of  a  tower, 
a  place  into  whicli  condemned  criminals  would 
hardly  have  been  thrust;  and  I  am  firmly  per- 
suaded tliat  if  anyone  would  but  explore  those 
crgastula  of  the  barbarians  wherein  tliey  incar- 
cerate such  men,  we  should  meet  with  like  good 
fortune  in  the  case  of  many  whose  funeral  ora- 
tions liave  long  ago  been  pronounced.  Besides 
Quintilian,  we  exhumed  the  three  first  books  and 
a  half  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Argonautica  of 
Flaccns,  and  tlie  Commentaries  of  Asconius 
Ped'anus  upon  eight  orations  of  Cicero.'.  .  . 
Never  was  there  a  time  in  the  world's  history 
when  money  was  spent  more  freely  upon  tlie 
collection  and  preservation  of  MSS.,  and  when  a 
more  complete  maeliinery  was  put  in  motion  for 
the  s..ke  of  securing  literary  treasures." — J.  A. 
Symonds,  Iteiuiinmnce  in  Italy:  The  Jievical  of 
Learning,  ch.  8. 

Modern. 

Europe  :  Rise  and  growth  of  the  greater 
Libraries. — In  a  wor Iv  entitled  "  Essai  Staiistiijuc 
.siir  les  Bibliotli^iiuts  de  Vienne,"  publislied  in 
1835,  M.  Adrien  Balbi  entered  into  an  examina- 
tion of  the  literary  and  numerical  value  of  the 
principal  libraries  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
31.  Balbi,  in  this  work,  shows  that  "the  Impe- 


rial Library  of  Vienna,  regularly  increasing  from 
tlie  epoch  of  its  formation,  by  means  equally 
honorable  to  tlie  sovereign  and  to  the  nation, 
held,  until  the  French  revolution,  the  first  place 
among  the  libraries  of  Europe.  Since  that 
period,  several  otlier  institutions  have  risen  to  a 
much  higher  numerical  rank.  ...  No  one  of  the 
libraries  of  the  f'r.st  clasj,  now  in  existence,  dates 
beyond  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Vatican,  the 
origin  of  whicii  has  been  freciuently  carried  back 
to  the  days  of  St.  Ililarius,  in  46i),  cannot,  with 
any  propriety,  oc  said  to  have  deserved  the  name 
of  liin-ary  before  tlie  reign  of  ."^lartin  the  Fifth, 
1)3'  whose  order  it  was  removed  from  Avignon  to 
Rome  in  1417.  And  even  then,  <\  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  force  of  the  term  would  HHiuire  us  to 
witliliold  from  it  tliis  title,  until  tiie  period  of  its 
final  organization  by  Nicliolas  the  Fifth,  in  1447. 
It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty  concerning 
the  libraries,  whetlicr  public  or  private,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  existed  previous  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  botli  on  account  of  tlie  doubtful 
autli.rity  and  il  'eflnitencss  of  tlie  passages  in 
which  they  are  mentioned,  ar:d  tlie  custom  whicli 
so  readily  obtained,  in  tliose  dark  ages,  of  digni- 
fying every  pelcy  collection  willi  the  name  of 
library.  But  many  libraries  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury being  still  in  existence,  and  otliers  having 
bt!en  preserved  long  enougli  to  make  them  the 
subject  of  historical  inquiry  liefore  their  dissolu- 
tion, it  becomes  easier  to  fix,  witli  satisfactory 
accuracy,  the  date  of  tlieir  foundation.  We  find 
accordingly,  tliat,  including  tlie  Vatican,  and 
tlie  libraries  of  Vienna,  Ratisbon,  and  the  Lauren- 
tian  of  Florence,  whicli  are  a  few  years  anterior 
to  it,  no  less  than  ten  were  formed  between  tlie 
years  1430  and  1500.  Tiie  increase  of  European 
libraries  has  generally  been  slowly  progressive, 
a'.thougli  tliere  have  been  periods  of  sudden  aug- 
mentation in  nearly  all.  Most  of  tliem  began 
with  a  small  number  of  manuscripts,  sometimes 
with  u  few  printed  volumes,  and  often  without 
any.  To  tluise,  gradual  accessions  were  made, 
from  the  different  sources,  whicli  have  always 
been  more  or  less  at  tiie  command  of  the  sover- 
eigns and  nobles  of  Europe.  In  14.55,  the  Vati- 
can contained  5,000  manuscripts.  .  .  .  Far  dif- 
ferent was  the  progress  of  tlie  Royal  Library  of 
Paris.  Tlie  origin  of  this  institution  is  placed  in 
the  year  1595,  the  date  of  its  removal  from  Fon- 
tainebleau  to  Paris  by  order  of  Henry  tlie  Fourth. 
In  1060,  it  contained  but  1,435  printed  volumes. 
In  tlie  course  of  the  following  year,  this  number 
was  raised  to  16,746,  both  printed  volumes  and 
manuscripts.  During  the  ensuing  eiglit  years 
th(!  library  was  nearly  doubled ;  and  '.efore  the 
close  of  the  next  century,  it  was  supposed  to 
have  been  augmented  by  upwards  of  100,000 
volumes  more." — G.  W.  Greene,  Ilistoricul  Stitd- 
tr,s,  pp.  278-281.  — "The  oldest  of  the  great 
libraries  of  printed  books  is  proljably  that  of 
Vienna,  which  dates  from  1440,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  opened  to  tlie  public  as  early  as  1575. 
The  Town  Library  of  Ratisbon  dates  from  1430; 
St.  JIark's  Library  at  Venice,  from  1468;  tlie 
Town  Libmry  of  Frankfort,- from  1484 ;  that  of 
Hamburg,  fiora  1529;  of  Stnisburg,  from  1531; 
of  Augsliurg,  from  1537;  tliose  of  Berne  aiul 
Geneva,  from  1550;  that  of  Basel,  from  1504. 
Tlie  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen  was  founded 
about  1550.  In  1C71  it  possessed  10,000  vol- 
umes; in  1748,  about  05,000;  in  1778,  100,000; 
iu  IbSO,  300,000;   and  it  now  contains  410,000 
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volumes.  The  National  fj'brary  of  Paris  was 
founded  in  ir)i>5,  hut  was  not  Tnade  public  until 
1737.  In  1040  it  contHincd  about  17,000  vol- 
umes; in  1684,  .'iO.OOO;  in  177,5  150,000;  in  17«0, 
200,000."— E.  Edwards,  A  StntMicnl  View  of  (fie 
Pnncipal  J'lihlic  LihrarieK  in  Europe  and  the 
U.  S.  of  N.  Am.  {Journdl  of  the  Statistical  Soc, 
Aiir/.,  1848). 

Germany.  —  According  to  "Minerva"  (the 
"Year-book  of  the  Learned  World"),  for  1803- 
94,  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  contains  S.W.OOO 
printed  books  and  24,623  manuscripts;  the 
Munich  University  Lil)rary,  870,000  books  and 
50,000  pamphlets,  including  2,101  incunabula; 
the  Leipsic  University  Library,  .TOO.OOO  printed 
books,  and  4,000  manuscripts;  Heidelberg  Uni- 
versit}'  Libniry,  400,000  bound  voltnnes  (includ- 
ing 1,000  incunabula),  and  175,000  pamphlets 
and  "dissertatiouen,"  with  a  large  collection  of 
maniiscripts;  Dresden  Royal  Public  Libniry, 
300,000  printed  books  (including  2,000  incunab- 
ula), 6.000  manuscripts,  and  20,000  maps;  Frei- 
burg University  Lii)rary,  250,000  volumes  and 
over  500  manuscripts;  KOnigsberg  University 
Library,  2^0,000  volumes  and  1,100  manuscripts; 
Tubingen  University  Library,  300,000  volumes 
and  3,. WO  manuscripts;  Jena  Universitj  Library, 
200,000  volumes  and  100,000  "dis.sertationen"; 
Ilallc  University  Libniry,  182,000  books  and  800 
manuscripts,  besides  12,800  books,  35,000  pam- 
phlets and  1,040  manuscripts  in  the  Pouiekausche 
Bibliothek,  which  is  united  with  the  University 
Library;  Hamburg  City  Libniry,  about  500,000 
printed  lK)oks  and  5,000  manuscripts;  Frankfort 
City  Library  (April,  1893),  326,139  volumes; 
Cologne  City  Liljrary,  105,000  volumes,  includ- 
ing 2,000  incunabula;  Augsburg  City  and  Pro- 
vincial Library,  about  200,000  volumes  (includ- 
ing 1,760  incunabula)  and  2,000  manuscripts; 
Oiittingen  University  Library,  456,000  volumes 
of  books  and  5,300  manuscripts;  Gotluv  Public 
Library,  200,000  i)rinted  books,  including  1,029 
incunabula,  and  7,037  manuscripts,  of  which 
3,500  are  oriental;  Greifswald  University  Libra- 
ry, 143  volumes  of  printed  books  and  aljout  800 
manuscripts;  Bamberg  Royal  Public  Library, 
300,000  volumes,  3,132  manuscripts;  Berlin  Uni- 
versity Library,  142,129  volumes;  Bonn  Uni- 
versity Library,  219,000  volumes,  including 
1,235  incunabula,  and  1,273  manuscripts;  Bre- 
men City  Library,  120,000  volumes;  Breslau 
University  Libniry,  300,000  volumes,  including 
about  2,.500  incunabula,  and  about  3,000  manu- 
scripts; Breslau  City  Library,  1,50,000  volumes 
and  3,000  •nanuscripts;  Erhmgea  University 
Library,  180,000  volumes;  Hanover  Royal  Pub- 
lic Libniry,  180,000  books  and  3,500  manu- 
scripts; Hanover  City  Library,  47,000  volumes; 
Carlsruhc  Graud-dueal  Library,  159,842  books 
and  3,754  manuscripts;  Kiel  Uuiver.sily  Library, 
217,039  volumes,  2,375  manuscripts;  Colmar 
City  Library,  8t/,000  volumes;  .Marburg  Uni- 
versity Library,  1,50,000  volumes;  Strasburg 
University  Libniry,  700,000  volumes;  Strasburg 
City  Libniry,  90,000  volumes;  AVcimar  Gni'id- 
ducal  J..ibrary,  223,000  volumes  and  2,000  manu- 
scripts; Wlirzburg  University  Libniry,  300,000 
volumes.  —  }finerta,  1893-94.  — "  The  Munich 
libniry,  ...  in  matter  of  administration,  re- 
sembles the  British  Museum.  Here  one  iinds 
carefully  catalogued  that  great  wealth  of  mate- 
rial that  appears  only  in  doctorate  theses,  and 
for  this  reason  is  mobt  valuable  to  the  historic 


student.  No  tedious  formalities  are  insisted 
ui)on,  and  orders  for  books  are  not  subjected  to 
long  delays.  The  Vienna  librarj'  moves  slowly, 
iis  though  its  machinery  were  retarded  by  the 
weight  of  its  royal  imperial  name.  The  cata- 
logue is  not  accessible,  the  attendants  are  not 
anxious  to  please,  and  the  worker  feels  no  spe- 
cial affection  for  the  institution.  But  at  the 
royal  libniry  of  Berlin  there  exists  an  opposite 
state  of  affairs  —  with  the  catalogue  at  hand  one 
can  readily  give  the  information  needful  in  fill- 
ing up  the  call  card.  This  being  a  lending 
library,  one  occasionally  meets  with  disappoint- 
ment, but,  as  the  privilege  of  borrowing  is  easily 
had,  this  feature  can  have  a  compensatory  side. 
The  most  marked  peculiarity  found  here  is  the 
periodic  delivery  of  books.  All  books  ordered 
Ijcfore  nine  o'elocik  are  delivcreil  at  eleven; 
those  before  eleven,  at  one;  those  before  one,  at 
three;  and  those  after  three  are  delivered  the 
same  day  if  possible.  This  causes  some  delay, 
but  as  soon  as  the  rule  is  known  it  has  no  dniw- 
back  for  the  continuous  user,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  one  who  wants  only  a  single  order  there  is 
placed  at  the  outer  door  of  the  building  a  box 
into  which  one  can  deposit  the  call  card,  and  re- 
turning at  the  proper  time  find  the  book  waiting 
in  the  reading  room  above.  This  saves  the 
climbing  of  many  steps,  and  enables  one  to  per- 
form other  duties  between  ordering  and  receiv- 
ing. As  far  as  I  know,  here  alone  does  one  pur- 
chase the  call  cards,  but  as  the  price  is  only 
twenty  cents  per  hundred  the  cost  is  not  an  im- 
portant item." — J,  H.  Gore,  Library  Facilitica  for 
Study  in  E'lrope  {Educational  Her.,  June,  1893). 
— In  Berlin,  "the  report  of  the  city  government 
for  1889-90  reckons  25  public  tree  lilmirics; 
334,837  books  were  read  by  14,900  persons,  i.  e., 
17,219  volumes  less  than  last  year.  The  ex- 
penses were  26,490  marks,  Mic  allowance  from 
the  city  treasury  23,400  marks  [less  than  $6,000]." 
—  The  Library  Jintrnal,  May,  1892. 

France:  The  Biblioth^que  Nationalc. — 
"The  history  of  the  vast  collection  of  books 
which  is  now,  after  many  wanderings,  definitely 
located  in  t'he  Rue  de  Richelieu,  dJ-  ides  itself 
naturally  into  three  j)eriods,  which,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  may  well  be  called  by  three  of 
the  names  under  which  the  Library  has,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  been  known.  The  first  period  is 
that  in  which  the  Library  was  nothing  more  than 
the  private  collection  of  each  successive  sover- 
eign of  France,  which  sometimes  accompanied 
him  in  his  journeys,  and  but  too  often,  as  in  the 
case  of  King  John,  or  that  of  Charles  VII., 
shared  in  his  misfortunes;  it  was  then  fitly  called 
the  '  Bib)i(ithi^que  du  Uoi.'  This  period  may  be 
couskiered  as  ending  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV., 
who  transferred  the  royal  collection  from  Fon- 
taineblean  to  Paris,  and  gave  it  a  temporary 
home  in  the  College  de  Clermont.  Although  its 
abode  has  often  been  (;liaiiged  since,  it  lias  never 
again  been  attached  1o  a  royal  palace,  or  been 
removed  from  the  eai)ital.  The  second  period 
d  ites  from  this  act  of  Henry  the  Fourth's,  and 
extends  down  to  the  Revolution  of  1789,  during 
which  time  the  Library,  although  open  with  but 
slight  restrictions  to  all  men  of  letters  who  were 
well  recommended,  and  to  the  general  public  for 
two  days  a  week,  from  the  year  1692,  was  not 
reganled  as  national  property,  but  as  an  api)en- 
dage  of  the  Crown,  which  was  indeed  graciously 
opened  to  the  learned,  but  was  only  national 
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property  in  the  same  sense  that  M)e  Queen's 
private  library  at  Windsor  is  national  propertj'. 
Although  still  called  the  Bib!ioth^<(ue  du  l{oi 
during  this  period,  it  may  well  he  here  spoken 
of,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  as  the  Bibliotiit^cpie 
Royale  down  to  the  Revolution.  In  IT'Jl,  the 
King's  library  was  proclaimed  national  property, 
and  it  was  decreed  that  it  should  henceforth  be 
called  '  Bibliothc^ipic  Nationale,' which  name  it 
bore  till  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  as  Emperor 
of  the  French,  in  1805,  when  it  was  styled  '  Bib- 
liothiquc  Imperiale.'  Of  course  it  was  Biblio- 
tht^que  Royale  again  in  1815,  '  Nationale '  in  1848, 
and  once  again,  in  1852,  was  declared  to  be  the 
'Biblioth^qne  Imperiale.' "^—/w/Jemf^  Libra n/ of 
Paris  {WcMmiiiHter  Rev.,  April,  1870).  —  After 
the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire,  the  great  library 
again  became  "Nationale"  in  name.  Accord- 
ing to  ft  report  made  in  the  spring  of  1894,  the 
Bibliothi^que  Nationale  of  France  contained,  at 
the  cud  of  the  previous  year,  1,934,154  "  'num- 
bers,' forming  at  least  2,600,000  volumes."  This 
report  was  made  by  a  committee  of  twenty  per- 
sons, appointed  to  consider  the  advisability  and 
method  of  printing  the  catalogue  of  the  Horary. 
The  conclusions  of  the  committee  are  favorable 
to  the  printing  of  the  catalogue. — The  Nittinn, 
yfnif  17,  1894. — Books  come  to  the  National  Li- 
brary "in  three  ways:  from  (1)  gifts,  al)out  3,000 
a  year;  .  .  .  (2)  purchas",  4,500  (the  library  has 
§20,000  ft  year  to  spend  on  books  and  binding); 
(3)  copyright,  22,000  articles  and  G.OOO  pieces  of 
music.  The  printer,  not  the  publisher,  is  bound 
to  make  the  deposit,  so  that  if  the  te.vt  and  the 
illustrations  are  printed  at  dilTerent  places  there 
is  a  chance,  uuless  every  one  is  careful,  that 
the  library  will  have  an  imperfect  copy.  But 
the  greatest  trouble  comes  from  periodicals, 
of  which  the  Biijliotlit'quc  Nationale  receives 
3,000.  What  would  some  of  our  librarians  think 
of  this  who  are  inclined  to  boast  or  to  lament 
that  they  receive  300?  Every  number  of  every 
ncwspajier  in  France  must  be  receiv'ed,  sent  for 
if  it  fails  to  come,  registered,  put  on  its  pile,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  tied  up  in  a  bundle  and 
put  away  (for  only  the  most  important  are 
bound).  .  .  .  The  titles  of  new  books  are  printed 
in  a  bulletin  in  two  series,  French  and  Foreign 
(causing  a  printer's  bill  of  5,000  francs  a  year). 
This  began  in  1875  for  the  foreign,  and  in  1882 
for  the  French.  These  bulletins  are  cut  up  and 
the  titles  mounted  on  slips,  which  are  f^istciicd 
in  a  Leyden  binder,  liirec;  making  a  small  folio 

f)age.  The  result  is  a  series  of  900  volumes, 
ess  easy  to  consult  than  a  good  ei'.rd  catalog, 
very  much  less  easy  than  the  British  3Iuseum 
pasted  catalog,  the  Rudolph  books,  or  the 
Rudolph  niacldne.  .  .  .  The  books  received  at 
the  Bibliothi^que  Nationale  before  1875  and  1882 
are  entered  on  some  2,000,000  slips,  which  are 
divided  between  two  catalogs,  that  of  the  old 
li'orary  (' fonds  ancien'),  and  of  the  intermediate 
library  ('fonds  interme<liarie ').  In  each  of  these 
catalogs  they  are  arranged  in  series  according  to 
the  subject  divisions  given  above  end  under  each 
subject  alphabetically.  There  is  no  author  cata- 
log and  the  public  are  not  allowed  to  consult 
these  catalogs.  If  then  a  reader  asks  for  a  work 
received  before  1875  the  attendant  guesses  in 
which  '  fonds'  it  is  and  what  subject  it  treats  of; 
if  he  does  not  lind  it  where  he  looks  first  he  tries 
some  other  division.  No  wonder  it  takes  on  an 
average  half  an  hour  for  the  reader  to  get  his 


book.  I  must  bear  witness  to  the  great  skilT 
wliich  necessity  Ins  developed  in  the  ollicials 
charged  with  this  work.  Some  of  their  successes 
in  bringing  me  outof-thcway  books  were  mar- 
vellous. On  the  other  hand,  when  they  re- 
ported certain  works  not  in  the  libiary  I  diil  not 
feel  at  all  sure  that  they  were  right,  and  I  dare 
.say  they  doubted  tliemselves.  All  this  will  be 
changed  when  the  library  gets  a  printed  alpha- 
betical catalog  of  authors  ami  bus  made  from  it 
a  pasted  alphabetical  catalog  of  subjects.  The 
author  catalog,  by  the  way,  is  expected  to  till 
40,000  double-columned  (puirto  jjages.  .  .  .  The 
library  now  has  50  kilometres  (31  miles)  of  shelves, 
and  is  full.  A  new  store-house  is  needed  and  a 
public  reading-room  ('salle  de  lecture'),  which 
can  be  liglued  by  electricity,  and  be  opened,  like 
the  British  Museum,  in  the  evening." — C.  A. 
Cutter,  Notes  on  the  Biblioth^qnc  Ndtionnle  (Li- 
bran/  Joitrmil,  June,  1894). — Paris  Municipal 
Libraries. — "The  Bibliotheques  Muuieipales  de 
Paris  hiive  undergone  a  rapid  development  within 
the  last  few  years.  In  1878  there  were  only  nine 
altogether,  of  which  live  were  little  used,  and  four 
practically  unused.  A  special  Jiureau  was  then 
appointecl  by  the  Municipal  Council  to  take 
ciiarge  of  them,  with  the  result  that  altogether 
')2  libraries  have  been  opened,  while  the  number 
of  volumes  lent  rose  from  29,339  in  1878  to  57,840 
in  1879,  to  147,507  in  1880,  to  242,738  in  1881, 
and  to  363,322  in  1882.  ...  A  sum  of  3,050 
francs  is  placeil  at  the  disposal  of  each  library 
by  the  Municipal  Council,  which  is  thus  ai)pro- 
priated;  Books  and  Binding,  Fr.  1,750;  Librariac, 
1,000;  Attendant,  300.  The  amount  of  the  sums 
thus  voted  bj'  the  Municipal  Council  in  the  year 
1883  was  110, 1.50  fr.  For  the  year  of  1884  Hie 
sum  of  171,700  fr.  has  been  voted,  the  increase 
being  intended  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  fifteen  new  libraries  in  Connnunal  Schools,  as 
well  as  for  the  growing  retpdrements  of  some  of 
the  lii)niries  already  established.  The  individual 
libraries  are  not,  of  course,  as  yet  very  considera- 
ble in  point  of  numbers.  The  stock  jiossessed 
by  the  twenty-two  Bibliotheques  Municii>ales  in 
1882  was  87,831  volumes,  of  which  20,411  had 
been  added  during  that  year.  Information  re- 
ceived since  the  pul)lication  of  M.  Dardenne's 
Report  places  the  number  in  1883  at  98,843 
volumes.  .  .  .  The  libraries  an;  open  to  the  pub- 
lic gratuitously  every  evening  from  8  to  IQ 
o'clock,  and  are  closed  on  live  days  only  during 
the  whole  year.  Books  may  be  read  in  the  library 
or  are  lent  out  for  home  use.  .  .  .  .Music  is  lent 
as  well  as  books,  the  experiment  having  been 
lirst  tried  at  the  Mairie  of  the  second  arrondissc- 
nujnt,  in  1879,  and  having  proved  so  successful 
that  nine  arrondissements  have  followed  suit, 
and  the  total  niunber  of  nmsical  issues  from  the 
ten  lil)rarie3  in  1882  was  9,085.  .  .  .  Beside  these 
libraries  umler  the  direction  of  the  jSIairies,  there 
•ire  a  certain  nu'iiber  of  poimlar  free  librari(!s  es- 
blisheil  and  supported  by  voluntary  efforts. 
>  ithout  <1  welling  upon  the  history  of  these 
libraries,  all  of  wliicli  have  been  formed  since 
1860,  it  may  be  stated  tliat  there  are  now  four- 
teen such  libraries  in  as  many  arrondissements." 
— E.  C.  Thomas,  The  Popular  Libraries  of  Paris 
{Library  Chronich,  v.  1,  1884,  pp.  13-14).— "The 
'.lournal  Oflicier  contains  in  the  number  for 
Aug.  29,  of  this  year  (1891),  the  substance  of  the 
following  account:  .  .  .  The  city  of  Paris  has  now 
64  public  libraries,  all  of  which  send  out  books 
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and  accommodiite  readers  in  their  halls;  they  are 
open  at  the  times  when  the  factories  and  shops 
are  closed.  .  .  .  The  libraries  are  kept  in  the 
mayoralty  buildiu|'.s  or  ward  distri-jt  school- 
houses;  a  central  oMlce  provides  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  support,  while  in  each  nrecinct  a 
committee  of  superintendence  attends  to  the 
choice  and  ordering  of  new  accessions.  All  ex- 
penses are  paid  by  the  city,  which,  in  its  last 
budget,  in  1890,  appropriated  therefor  the  trifle 
of  225,000  francs.  On  every  library  in  full  use 
are  bestowed  yearly  about  2,400  francs,  while 
14,000  francs  nre  cmj  loyed  in  founding  new 
ones.  The  number  of  books  circtdated  in  1890 
was  1,386,643,  agidnst  29,339  in  1878,  in  the  nine 
libraries  then  existing.  In  1878  there  was  an 
average  of  only  3,259  read(  rs  for  each  library, 
and  in  the  last  year  the  average  was  23,500,  which 
shows  a  seven-fold  use  of  the  libraries." — Public 
Libntries  in  Puns  ;  fr.froin  the  JJiirsenbloit,  Oct. 
7,  1891  {Library  Jour.,  May,  1892).— Other  Li- 
braries.— A  library  of  importance  in  Paris  secon<l 
only  to  the  great  National  is  the  jSIazarin,  which 
contains  300,000  volumes  (1,000  incunabula),  and 
5,800  manuscripts.  The  Library  of  the  Uni- 
versity has  141,678  volumes;  the  Library  of  the 
JIuseum  of  Natural  Iliaiory  has  140,850  books 
and  2,050  manuscripts;  the  Sainte-Genevieve 
Libra "-y  contains  120,000  volumes  and  2,392 
manu.scripts;  the  Library  of  the  City  of  Paris, 
90,000  volumes  and  2,000  manuscripts.  The 
principal  libraries  of  the  provincial  cities  arc  re- 
ported as  follows:  Caen  Municipal  Library, 
100,000  volumes,  620  manuscripts;  Dijon  Mu- 
nicipal Library,  100,000  volumes,  1,558  manu- 
scripts; Marseilles  City  Library,  102,000  volumes, 
1,656  inanuscripts;  Montpelier  City  Library, 
120,000  volumes;  Nantes  City  Library,  102,172 
volumes,  2,231  manuscripts;  Rheims  Library, 
1(K),000  books  and  1,700  manuscripts;  Lyons 
City  Library  and  Library  of  the  Palace  of  Arts, 
180,000  volumes  and  1,900  manu.scripts;  Tou- 
louse City  Library',  100,000  volumes  and  950 
manuscripts ;  Uoueii  City  Library,  132,000  printed 
books  and  3,800  minus,  ripts;  Avignon,  117,000 
volumes  and  3,300  ivianuscripts;  Bordeaux, 
160,000  volumes,  1,500  manuscripts;  Tours, 
100,000  volumes  and  1,743  manuscripts;  Amiens, 
80,000  volumes,  1,500  manuscripts;  Besangon, 
140,000  volumes  and  1,850  manuscripts. — Min- 
erva. 189:3-94. 

Italy. — "There  are  in  Italy  between  thirty 
and  forty  libraries  which  the  present  Nation! ' 
Government,  in  rccogniti'.a  of  former  Govern 
mental  support,  is  comi;  itced  to  maintain,  at 
least  in  some  degree.  It  if  a  division  of  resources 
which  even  a  rich  country  would  lind  an  impedi- 
ment in  developing  a  proper  National  Library, 
and  Italy,  with  its  over-burdened  Trensury,  is  far 
from  being  in  a  position  to  offer  the  world  a 
single  library  of  the  first  class.  .  .  .  Italy,  to 
build  up  a  library  which  shall  rank  with  tiic 
great  national  libraries  of  the  future,  will  need 
to  concentrate  her  resources;  for  though  she  has 
libraries  now  which  are  rich  in  manuscripts,  she 
hasnc'  one  which  is  able  to  meet  the  great  de- 
mands oi  modern  scholarship  for  printed  books. 
...  If  with  this  want  of  fecundity  there  went 
a  corresponding  sK)thfulness  in  libraries,  there 
would  be  little  to  be  hoped  of  Italy  in  amassing 
great  collections  of  books.  In  some  respects  I 
have  found  a  more  active  bibliothecal  spirit  in 
Italy  than  elsewhere  in  Europe,  and  I  suspect 


that  if  Italian  uniflcation  has  accomplished 
nothing  else,  it  has  unshackled  the  minds  of 
librarians,  and  placed  them  more  in  sympathy 
with  the  modem  gospel  which  makes  a  libra'y 
more  the  servant  tlian  the  master  of  its  users.  I 
suspect  this  is  not,  as  r.  rule,  the  case  in  Germany. 
...  I  have  certainly  found  in  Italian  librarians 
a  great  alertness  of  mind  and  a  marked  eager- 
ness to  observe  the  advances  in  library  methods 
which  have  taken  place  elsewhere  during  the  last 
five  and  twenty  years.  But  at  the  sume  time, 
with  all  this  activity,  the  miserable  bureaucratic 
methods  of  which  even  the  chance  stranger  .sees 
so  much  in  Italy,  are  allowed  to  embarrass  the 
efforts  of  her  best  librarians.  ...  In  the  present 
condition  of  Italian  finances  nothing  adequate  to 
the  ueod,"  of  the  larger  libraries  can  be  allowed, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  so  much  is  done  as  is  ap- 
I)areut;  and  it  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  great 
force  of  character  which  I  find  in  some  of  the 
leading  librarians  that  any  progress  is  made  at 
all.  Duriag  the  years  when  the  new  Italian 
kingdom  had  its  cajiilal  in  Florence  a  certain 
amount  of  concentration  starteil  the  new  Biblio- 
teca  Nazionale  Centrale  on  its  career;  and  when 
later  the  Government  was  transferred  to  Home, 
the  new  capital  was  given  auotiier  library,  got 
together  in  a  similar  way,  which  is  called  the 
Biblioteca  Nazionale  VillorioEmanuele.  Neither 
collection  is  housed  in  any  way  suited  to  its  func- 
tions, and  the  one  at  Florence  is  much  the  most 
inijiortant;  indeed  it  is  ma.  vellously  rich  in 
early  printed  books  and  in  manuscripts." — J. 
"Wlnsor,  The  condition  of  Itdliaii  Libraries  (The 
Nation,  July  9,  1891). — The  Vatican  Library. — 
"  Even  So  inveterate  a  hater  of  literature  as  the 
Calif,  who  conquered  Alexandria  a.id  gave  its 
precious  volumes  to  the  flames,  would  have  ap- 
preciated such  a  library  as  the  Vatican.  Not  a 
l)ook  is  to  be  seen  —  not  a  shelf  is  visible,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  inform  the  visitor  that  he  is  in 
the  most  famous  library  in  the  world.  .  .  .  The 
eye  is  bewildered  by  innumerable  busts,  statues, 
and  columns.  The  walls  are  gay  with  brilliant 
arabesques,  and  the  visitor  passes  through  lofty 
corridors  and  along  splendid  galleries,  finding  in 
every  direction  something  to  please  and  interest 
him.  .  .  .  The  printed  books  number  about 
125,000  volumes  and  there  are  about  25,000 
manuscripts.  The  books  and  manuscripts  are 
enclosed  in  low  wooden  cases  around  the  walls  of 
the  various  apartments,  the  cases  are  painted  in 
white  and  gold  colors,  and  thus  harmonize  with 
the  gay  appearance  of  the  walls  and  ceilings. 
.  .  .  The  honor  of  founding  the  Vatican  Library 
belongs  to  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  who,  in  1447, 
transferred  to  the  Palace  of  the  Vatican  the 
manuscripts  which  had  been  collected  in  the 
Lateran.  At  his  death  the  library  containeti 
9,000  manuscripts,  but  many  of  them  were  dis- 
persed under  his  successor,  Calixtus  III.  Sixtus 
IV.  was  very  active  in  restoring  and  increasing 
the  library.  In  1.588,  the  present  library  build- 
ing was  erected  by  Sixtus  V.,  to  receive  the  im- 
mense collection  obtaiiied  by  Leo  X.  In  the 
j'car  1600  the  value  of  the  library  was  greatly 
augmented  by  the  acquisition  of  the  collection  of 
Fulvius  Ursinus  and  the  valuable  manuscripts 
from  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  Bobbio,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  palimpsests.  .  .  .  The  next  ac- 
(juisition  was  the  Library  of  the  Elector  Palatine, 
captured  in  1621,  at  Heidelberg,  by  De  Tilley, 
who  presented  it  to  Gregory  XV,     it  numbered 
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2.388  manu,<icripts,  l,0r)6  in  Latin,  nnd  433  in 
Grceii.  In  1058  tlic  Library  founded  by  Duku 
Federigo  de  Urbino  — 1,711  Greek  una  Latin 
manuscripts  —  was  added  to  the;  valinible  collec- 
tion. One  of  tlie  most  valuable  accessions  was 
the  collection  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  con- 
taining all  the  liteniry  works  which  her  father, 
Gustavus  Adoli)hus,  had  captured  at  Prague, 
Bremen,  etc.,  amounting  to  2,291  manuscripts, 
Greek  and  Latin.  In  1746  the  magnificent 
Jibniry  of  the  Ottobuoni  family,  containing  3,802 
Greek  and  Latin  manuserii)ts,  enriched  the 
Vatican  collection.  After  the  downfall  of  Na- 
poleon and  the  restoration  of  the  peace  of  Europe 
in  1815,  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  the  sugg(!stion 
of  IIuinlK)ldt,  applied  to  Pope  Plus  VII  for  tlie 
restoration  of  some  of  the  manuscripts  which  De 
Tilley  had  plundered  from  the  Heidelberg  Libra- 
ry. The  Pope,  mindful  of  the  prominent  part 
taken  by  Prussia  in  the  restoration  of  the  Papal 
See,  immediately  complied  with  the  royal  reciuest, 
and  many  manuscripts  of  great  value  to  the  Ger- 
man historians  were  sent  back  to  Germany. " — E. 
L.  Didier,  Tfw  Vnfican  Lihrari/  {Literary  World, 
June  28,  1884). — The  following  recent  statistics 
of  other  lUilian  libraries  are  from  ".'\Iinerva," 
1893-04:  Florence  National  Central  Library. 
422,183  printed  books,  398,845  pamphlets  and 
17,;J8(J  manuscripts;  Rome,  National  Central 
Library  of  Victor  Enimanue!,  241,978  books, 
130.728  pamphlets,  4,076  manuscripts;  Naples 
University  Library,  181,072  i)rinted  books,  43,453 
pamphlets,  and  109  manuscripts;  Bologna  Cni- 
versity  Library.  251,700  books,  43,633  pamphlets 
and  5,000  manuscripts;  Pavia  University  Li- 
brary, 136,000  book?,  80,000  pamphlets  and  1,100 
manuscripts;  Turin  National  Library,  196,279 
printed  books  and  4,119  manuscripts;  Venice, 
National  Library  of  St.  Mark,  401,652  printed 
and  bound  books,  80,450  pamphlets,  and  12,016 
manuscripts;  Pisa  University  Library,  108,188 
b(X)k3,  22,966  pamphlets  and  274  manuscripts; 
Genoa  University  Library,  106,693  books,  46,231 
pamphlets,  and  1,586  manuscripts;  Modena,  the 
Este  Library,  123,300  volumes,  and  5,000  manu- 
scripts; Padua  Uuiversity  Library,  135,837  vol- 
umes, 2,326  manuscripts,  and  63,849  pamphlets, 
etc. ;  Palermo  National  Library,  177,892  vohmies 
and  pamphlets,  and  1,527  manuscripts;  Palermo 
Communal  Libmry,  209,000  books,  10,000  pam- 
phlets, etc.  ,  3,000  manuscripts ;  Parma  Palatine  Li- 
brary, 250,000  lx)oks.  20,313  pamphlets,  etc.,  4,709 
manuscripts;  Siena  Communal  Library  67,906 
volumes,  36.968  pamphlets,  4,890  manuscripts. 

Austria-Hungary.—  The  principal  libraries  in 
the  Empire  are  reported  to  contain  as  follows: 
Viennr  7'aiversity  Library,  416,608  volumes,  373 
incunah  ,  498  manuscripts;  Vienna  Imperial 
and  Ro> ...  Court  Library,  500,000  volumes,  6,461 
incunabula,  and  20,000  manuscripts;  Budapest 
University  Lilirary,  200,000  volumes,  1,000  man- 
uscripts; Hungarian  National  Museum,  400,000 
volumes  and  6:^,000  manuscripts,  mostly  Hun- 
garian; Czernowitz  University  Library,  64,586 
volumes  and  over  30,000  .aihphlets,  etc. ;  Graz 
University  131,397  volumes  of  books  and  1,7C8 
manuscripts;  lunsprutk  University  Library,  i 
135,000  ;  intcd  books,  including  1,653  incunab- 
ula, and  1,046  manuscripts;  Cracow  University 
Lib.ary,  283,858  vobimes  and  5,150  manuscripts; 
LemlKjrg  University  Library,  120,900  volumes; 
Prague  University  Library,  211,131  volumes, 
3,848  manuscripts.— 3/i/it!ri)a,  1893-94. 


Switzerland. — The  principal  libraries  of 
Switzerland  are  the  following:  Basle  Public  Li- 
brary, 170,000  volumes  of  printed  books  and 
about  5,000  manuscripts;  Berne  City  Library, 
80,000  volumes  and  a  valuable  manuscript  collec- 
tion; Berne  University  Library,  35,000  volumes; 
St.  Gall  "Stiftsbibliothek,'  about  40,000  vol- 
umes, including  1,584  incunabula,  and  1,730 
manuscripts;  Lucerne  Cantonal  Library.  80,000 
volumes;  Zurich  City  Library.  130,000  volumes. 
—  Minerva,  1893-94. 

Holland. —  Tlie  following  statistics  of  libraries 
in  Holland  are  given  in  the  German  handbook, 
"Minerva,"  1893-94 :  Leyden  University  Library, 
190,000  volumes  of  printed  books  and  5,400  man- 
uscripts, of  which  latter  2,400  are  oriental; 
Utrecht  University  Library,  200,000  volumes, 
besides  pamphlets;  Groningen  University  Li- 
brary, 70,000  volumes. 

Belgium. —  Brussels  Royal  Library,  375,000 
volumes,  and  27,000 manuscripts;  Ghent,  Library 
of  the  City  and  University  of  Gand,  300,000  vol- 
umes. 

Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden. —  The  jirin- 
cipal  libraries  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms 
contain  as  follows:  Christiania  University 
Library,  312,000  volumes;  Gothenburg  City  Li- 
brary, about  60,000  volumes;  Copenhagen  Uni- 
versity Library  300,000  books  and  5,000  manu- 
scripts; Lund  University  Library,  150,000 
volumes;  Stockholm  Royal  Library,  .300,000 
jirinted  books  and  11,000  manuscripts;  Upsala 
University  Library,  275,000  volumes  and  11,000 
manuscripts.  — ^finerva,  1893-94. 

Spain. —  The  principal  libraries  in  Spain  are 
the  following :  Barcelona  Provincial  and  Univer- 
sity Library,  54,000  volumes;  Madrid  University 
Library,  200,761  volumes  ami  3,000  manuscripts; 
Madrid  National  Library,  450,000  volumes  and 
10,000  manuscripts;  Salamanca  University  Li- 
brary, 72,000  volumes  and  870  manuscripts; 
Seville  University  Library,  62,000  volumes;  Va- 
lencia University  Library,  45,000  volumes;  Val- 
ladoHd  University  Jiibrary,  32,000  volumes. — 
Minerrn,  1893-94. 

Russia. — "The  most  notable  [Russian]  libra- 
ries are  those  founded  by  the  government.  Of 
these,  two  deserve  special  attention .  the  library 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Imperial 
Public  Library  in  St.  Petersburg.  Books  taken 
by  the  Russian  armies  from  the  Baltic  provinces 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  first.  The  Imperial 
Library  was  the  result  of  the  Russian  capture  of 
Warsaw.  Count  Joseph  Zalussky,  bishop  of 
Kiev,  spent  forty-three  years  collecting  a  rich 
library  of  300,000  volumes  and  10,000  manu- 
scripts, devoting  all  his  wealth  to  the  purchase 
of  books.  His  brother  Andrew  further  enriched 
the  librar)'  with  volumes  taken  from  the  museum 
of  the  Polish  king,  John  III.  In  1747  Joseph 
Zalussky  opened  die  library  to  the  public,  and 
in  1.61  bequeathed  it  to  a  college  of  Jesuits  in 
Warsaw.  Si.v  years  later  (1767)  Zalussky  was 
arrested  and  hio  library  removed  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  transier  took  place  ia  liad  weather 
and  over  poor  roads,  so  that  many  books  were 
•njurt.land  many  lo.st  in  transit.  When  the  li- 
brary reached  St.  Petersburg  it  numbered  262,640 
volumes  and  24,500  cstampes.  Many  had  been 
stolen  during  the  journey,  and  years  later  there 
were  to  be  louud  in  Pdlund  books  bearing  the 
signature  of  Zalussky.     To  the  Imperial  Lib^-ary 
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Alexander  I.  added,  in  180."),  tlic  Dubrovsky 
collection.  .  .  .  Dubrov  .:y  giilliercd  his  collec- 
tion dnrini,'  ii  twcnfy-tive  years'  residence  in 
Paris,  Rome,  Madrid,  and  other  large  cities  of 
Europe.  He  acqnircd  many  during  liic  Frenci. 
revolution.  .  .  .  The  Imperial  Library  possesses 
many  palimpsests,  Greelc  manuscri^ils  of  the 
second  century,  .  .  .  besides  Slavonian,  Latin, 
French,  and  Oriental  manuscripts.  .  .  .  The 
library  is  constantly  growing,  about  S.j.OOO  vol- 
iiines  being  added  every  year.  In  income,  size, 
and  number  of  readers  it  vastly  surpasses  all 
private  libraries  in  Russia,  the  largest  of  which 
<1(h;s  not  exceed  25,000  volumes.  In  later  years 
the  village  schools  began  to  open  libraries  for 
limited  circles  of  readers.  Small  libraries  were 
successfully  maintained  in  cities  and  the  demand 
for  good  reading  steadily  increased  among  the 
people." — A.  V.  Babine,  Lihrariex  in  liKHHiit, 
(lAbmry  Journal,  March,  181);{). —  The  principal 
libraries  of  Russia  reported  in  the  German  year- 
book, "Minerva,"  1893-94,  are  the  following: 
Charkow  University  Library,  123,000  volumes; 
Dorpat  University  Library,  170,000  volumes,  and 
104,700  dissertationen;  llelsingfors  University 
Library  170,000  volumes;  Kasan  University 
Library,  100,000  volumes;  Kiev  University  Li- 
brary, 118,000  volumes;  Moscow  University 
Liljrary,  217,000  volumes;  Odessa  University 
Library,  102,000  volumes;  St.  Petersburg  Uni- 
versity Library,  215,700  volumes;  St.  Petersburg 
Imperial  Public  Library,  1,050,000  volumes, 
28,000  manuscripts. 

Eng^land :  The  King's  Library  and  the  Brit- 
ish Museum. — "No  monarch  of  England  is 
known  to  have  been  an  extensive  cnllccior  of  books 
(in  the  modern  acciMitation  of  the  term)  except 
George  III.,  or,  if  the  name  of  Charles  I.  should 
be  added,  it  must  be  in  a  secondary  rank,  and 
with  some  uncertainty,  because  we  have  not  the 
same  evidence  of  his  collection  of  books  as  we 
have  of  his  pictures,  in  the  catalogue  which  ex- 
ists of  them.  A  royal  library  had,  indeed,  been 
established  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ;  it  was 
increased,  as  noticed  by  Walpole,  by  many  pres- 
ents fro"i  abroad,  made  to  our  monarclis  after 
the  restoi  tion  of  learning  and  the  invention  of 
printing;  and  naturally  received  accessions  in 
every  subsequent  reign,  if  it  were  only  from  the 
various  presents  by  which  autiiors  desired  to 
show  their  respect  or  to  solicit  patronage,  as  well 
as  from  the  custom  of  making  new  year's  gifts, 
which  were  often  books.  There  were  also  added 
to  it  the  entire  libraries  of  Lord  Lumlcy  (includ- 
iug  t)iose  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Arundel,  and 
Archbishop  Cranmer),  of  the  celebrated  Casau- 
bon,  of  Sir  John  Morris,  and  the  Oriental  MSS. 
of  Sir  Thomas  Roe.  Whilst  this  collection  re- 
mained at  St.  James's  Palace,  the  immber  of 
books  amassed  in  each  reign  could  have  been 
easily  distinguished,  as  they  were  classed  and  ar- 
ranged under  the  names  of  the  respective  sov- 
ereigns. In  1759  King  George  II.  transferr-d 
the  whole,  by  letters  patent,  to  the  then  newly- 
formed  establishment  of  the  Britisli  Museum; 
the  arrangement  under  reigns  was  some  time 
after  departed  from,  and  the  several  royal  col- 
lections interspersed  with  the  other  books  ob- 
tained from  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Major  Edwards, 
and  various  other  sources.  .  .  .  George  III.,  on 
his  accession  to  the  crown,  thus  found  the  apart- 
ments whicii  had  formerly  contained  the  library 
of  the  Kings  of  England  vacated  by  their  ancient 


tenants.  ...  Sir  F.  A.  Barnard  states  that 
'  to  create  an  establishiiK'Ht  so  necessary  and 
important,  and  tof  attach  it  to  the  royal  residence, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  objects  which  engaged 
his  majesty's  attention  at  the  connneneement  of 
his  reign ; '  and  he  atlds  that  tlu;  library  of  Joseph 
Smith,  Escj.,  the  British  C«msul  at  Venice, 
which  was  purchased  in  1702,  'became  the  foun- 
dation of  the  present  Royal  Library.'  Consul 
Smiths  collection  was  alrciady  well  known,  fi-oni 
a  catalogue  whicli  had  l)een  printed  at  Venice  in 
1755,  to  be  eminently  rich  in  the  earliest  editions 
of  tlic  classics,  and  in  Italian  literature.  Its 
purchase  was  effected  for  about  JtlO.OOO,  and  it 
was  brought  direct  to  some  apart menUs  at  the 
Queen's  Palace  commonly  calleil  Buckingham 
House.  Here  the  subsequent  collecticms  were 
amassed ;  and  here,  after  they  had  outgrown  the 
rooms  at  first  ai)propriated  lo  them,  the  King 
erected  two  large  additional  libraries,  one  of 
which  was  a  handsome  octagon.  Latterly  the 
books  occupied  no  less  than  seven  aiiartments. 
.  .  .  Early  in  the  year  1823,  it  was  made  known 
to  the  public  that  King  George  IV.  had  presented 
the  Royal  Library  to  the  British  nation.  .  .  . 
Shortly  after,  the  Chancellor  of  the  E.xchequer 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was  his 
majesty's  wish  that  the  library  should  be  placed 
in  the  British  Museum,  but  in  a  separate  apart- 
ment from  the  Museum  Library." —  Geidlemiui'a 
Miigiizine,  1834,  pp.  10-22.  —  "In  the  chief  coun- 
tries of  the  Continent  of  Europe  .  .  .  great  na- 
tional Museums  have,  commonly,  had  their 
origin  in  the  liberality  and  wi.se  foresight  either 
of  some  sovereign  or  other,  or  of  sf)me  powerful 
minister  whose  mind  was  large  enough  to  com- 
bine with  the  cares  of  State  u  care  for  Learning. 
In  Britain,  our  chief  public  collection  of  litera- 
ture and  of  science  originated  simply  in  the 
public  spirit  of  private  persons.  The  British 
Museum  was  founded  ])reciscly  at  that  perio<l  of 
our  history  when  the  distinctively  national,  or 
governmental,  care  for  the  interests  of  liten'turo 
and  of  science  was  at  its  lowest,  or  almost  its 
lowest,  point.  As  regards  the  monarclis,  it 
would  be  hard  to  f\.x  on  any,  since  the  dawn  of 
the  Revival  of  Learning,  who  evinced  less  con- 
cern for  the  progress  and  diffusion  of  learning 
than  did  the  first  and  second  princes  of  tlie 
House  of  Hanover.  A.,  regards  Parliament,  the 
tardy  and  languid  acceptance  of  the  boon  prof- 
fered, posthumously,  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  con- 
stitutes just  the  one  exceptional  act  of  encour- 
agement that  serves  to  give  saliency  to  the  utter 
indiirerence  which  formed  the  ordinary  rule. 
Lor  g  before  Sloane's  time  .  .  .  there  had  been 
zealous  and  repeated  efforts  to  arou.se  the  atten- 
fon  of  the  Government  as  well  to  the  political 
importance  as  to  the  educational  value  of  public 
museums.  Many  thinkers  had  ahead}'  perc.'ived 
that  such  collections  were  a  positive  increase  of 
public  wealth  and  of  national  greatness,  as  well 
as  a  powerful  instrument  of  popular  education. 
It  had  been  shewn,  over  and  over  again,  that  for 
Lick  of  public  care  precious  monuments  and 
treasures  of  learning  had  been  lost;  sometimes 
by  their  removal  t>  far-off  countries;  sometimes 
by  their  utter  destruction.  Until  the  api)eal 
made  to  Parliament  by  the  Executors  of  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  all  those  efforts  had  uniformly  failed. 
But  Sir  Hans  Sloane  cannot  claim  to  be  regarded, 
individually  or  very  specially,  as  the  Founder  of 
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the  British  Museum.  Ili.s  last  Will,  indeed,  unw 
an  oi)i)ortunity  for  the  foundation.  Strictly 
speakinp,  he  was  not  even  the  Founder  of  hi' 
own  Collection,  as  it  stood  in  his  lifetime.  The 
Founder  of  the  Hloane  Museiun  was  William 
Courten,  the  last  of  ii  line  of  wealthy  Flemish 
refugees,  whose  history,  in  their  adopted  coun- 
try, is  a  .series  of  romantic  adventures.  Parlia- 
ment had  previously  iieeepted  the  gift  of  the 
Cottonian  Lihrary,  at  t'l "  hands  of  Sir  John  Cot- 
ton, thir  I  in  descent  Irom  its  Founder,  and  its 
acceptance  of  that  gift  had  heen  followed  by 
almost  unbroken  neglect,  although  the  gift  was 
a  noble  one.  Sir  Jolin,  when  conversing,  on  one 
occasion,  with  Thomas  Carte,  told  the  historian 
that  he  had  been  offered  .tOO,()00  of  English 
money,  togetlier  with  a  earte  blanche  for  .some 
honorary  mark  of  royal  favour,  on  the  part  vjf 
Lewis  XIV.,  for  the  Library  which  he  afterwards 
settled  upon  the  Briti.sh  na'.l.  ii.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  Sloaue  expended  (from  lirst  to  last) 
upon  his  various  collections  about  .£50,000;  so 
that  even  from  the  mercantile  point  of  view,  the 
Cotton  family  may  be  said  to  have  been  larger 
voluntary  contributors  towards  our  eventual  Na- 
tional iVIuseum  than  was  Sir  Ilans  Sloane  him- 
.self.  That  point  of  view,  however,  would  be  a 
very  false,  because  very  narrow,  one.  Whether 
estimated  by  mere  money  value,  or  by  a  truer 
standard,  the  third,  in  order  of  time,  of  the 
Foundation-Collections, — that  of  the  'Ilarle- 
ian  Manuscripts,'  —  was  a  much  less  important 
ncquisitiou  for  the  Nation  than  was  the  Aluseum 
of  Sloane,  or  the  Library  of  Cotton;  but  its 
literary  value,  as  all  students  of  our  history  and 
literature  know,  is,  nevertheless,  considerable. 
Its  first  Collector,  Robert  Harley,  the  Minister  of 
Queen  Anne  and  the  first  of  the  Ilarleian  Earls 
of  O.xford,  is  fairly  entitled  to  rank,  after  Cotton, 
Courten,  and  Sloane,  among  the  virtual  or 
eventual  co-f<maders  of  the  British  Museum. 
Chronologically,  then,  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  Will- 
iam Courten,  Ilans  Sloane,  and  Robert  Ilarley, 
rank  first  as  Founders;  so  long  as  we  estimate 
their  relative  position  in  accordance  with  the 
successive  steps  by  which  the  British  Museum 
was  eventually  organized.  But  there  is  another 
synchronism  by  which  greater  accuracy  is  attain- 
able. Although  four  years  had  elap.sed  between 
the  passing  —  in  1753  —  of  'An  Act  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Museum  or  Collection  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  and  of  the  Ilarleian  Collection  of  Manu- 
scripts, and  for  providing  one  general  repository 
fuf  the  better  reception  and  more  convenient  use 
of  the  said  Collections,  and  of  the  Cottonian  Li- 
brary and  of  the  additions  thereto,'  and  the  gift 
—  in  1757  —  to  the  Trustees  of  those  already 
united  Collections  by  King  George  II.  of  the  Old 
Royal  Library  of  the  Kings  his  predeccbsors, 
yet  that  royal  collection  itself  had  been  (in  a  re- 
stricted sense  of  the  words)  a  Public  and  National 
possession  soon  after  the  days  of  the  firet  real 
and  central  Founder  of  the  present  jMuseum, 
Sir  Robert  Cotton.  But,  despite  its  title,  that 
Royal  Library,  also,  was  —  in  the  main  —  the 
creation  of  subjects,  not  of  Sovereigns  or  Gov- 
ernments. Its  virtual  founder  was  Henry,  prince 
of  Wales  [son  of  James  I.].  It  was  acquired, 
out  of  his  privy  purse,  as  a  subject,  not  as  a 
Prince.  He,  therefore,  has  a  title  to  be  placed 
among  the  Individual  Collectors  whose  united  ef- 
forts resulted  —  after  long  intervals  of  time  —  in 
the  creation,  evcutually,  of  a  public  institution 


second  to  none,  of  its  kind,  in  the  world." —  E. 
Edwards,  Fouudem  of  the  liritinh  Sfiim'iun,  lik.  1, 
rh.  1. —  "  Montague  House  was  purchased  by  the 
Trustees  in  1751  for  a  general  repository,  and 
the  collections  were  removed  to  it.  .  .  .  On  the 
15th  of  January,  1759,  the  British  Aluseum  was 
opened  for  the  inspection  and  u.se  of  the  ])ublic. 
At  first  the  Museum  was  divided  into  three  de- 
partments, viz.,  Printed  Books,  Man>iscrii)ts, 
and  Natural  History;  at  the  head  of  each  of 
them  was  placed  an  olllcer  designated  as  '  Under 
Librarian.'  The  increase  of  the  collections  soon 
rendered  it  necessary  to  provide  additional  ac- 
commodation for  them,  Montague  House  prov- 
ing insullicient.  The  present  by  George  HI.  of 
Egyptian  Antiquities,  and  the  jjurchase  of  the 
Hamilton  and  Townley  Anti((ulties,  made  it 
moreover  imiierative  to  create  an  additional  de- 
partiuent  —  that  of  Anti(iuities  and  Art  —  to 
which  were  united  the  I'rints  and  Drawings,  as 
well  as  the  Jledals  and  Coins,  previously  at- 
tached to  the  library  of  Printed  Books  and  >ianu- 
scripts.  The  accjuisition  of  the  Elgin  Marbles 
in  1816  made  the  Department  of  Anticjuities  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  increaseil  room  being 
indispensable  for  the  exhibition  of  those  marbles, 
a  temporary  shelter  was  prepared  for  them. 
This  was  the  last  addition  to  Montague  House. 
When,  in  1823,  the  library  collected  by  George 
HI.  was  presented  to  the  nation  by  George  IV. 
it  became  necessary  to  erect  a  building  fit  to  re- 
ceive this  valuable  and  extensive  collection.  It 
was  tlien  decided  to  have  an  entirely  new  edifice 
to  contain  the  whole  of  the  ^tluseum  collection, 
including  the  recently-acquired  library.  Sir  R. 
Smirke  was  accordingly  directed  by  the  Trustees 
to  prepare  plans.  The  eastern  side  of  the  pres- 
ent structure  was  completed  in  1828,  an<i  the 
Royal  Library  was  then  placed  in  it.  The  north- 
ern, southern,  and  western  sides  of  the  building 
were  subsequently  added,  and  in  1845  the  whole 
of  Montague  House  and  its  additions  liad  disap- 
peared; while  the  increasing  collections  had 
rendered  it  necessary  to  make  various  additions 
to  the  original  design  of  Sir  R.  Smirke,  some  of 
them  even  before  it  had  been  carried  out." — J. 
W.  Jones,  British  Museum:  a  Guide,  pp.  ii-iii. 

—  "The  necessity  of  a  general  enlargement  of 
the  library  led  to  the  suggestion  of  many  plans 

—  some  impracticable  —  some  too  expensive  — 
and  all  involving  a  delay  which  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  elHciency  of  the  Institi'Mou.  .  .  . 
Fortunately  .  .  .  after  much  vigorous  discus- 
sion, a  plan  which  had  been  suggested  by  the  .  .  . 
Principal  Librarian  [Mr.  Panizzi]  for  building  in 
the  vacant  quadrangle,  was  adopted  and  carried 
ou.,  unde."  his  own  inmiediate  and  watchful  su- 
perintendence. .  .  .  Thequadrangle  within  which 
the  new  library  is  built  is  313  feet  in  length  by 
235  wide,  comprising  m\  area  of  73,555  square 
feet.  Of  this  space  the  building  covers  47,472 
feet,  being  258  feet  long  by  184  feet  in  width,  thus 
leaving  an  interval  of  from  27  to  30  feet  all  round. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  light  and  ventilation  of 
the  surrounding  buildings  is  not  interfered  with, 
and  the  risk  of  fire  from  the  outer  buildings  is 
guarded  against.  The  Reading  Room  is  circular. 
The  dome  is  140  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  height 
106  feet.  Tlie  diameter  of  the  lantern  is  40  feet. 
Light  is  further  obtained  from  twenty  circular- 
headed  windows,  27  feet  high  by  12  feet  wide, 
inserted  at  equal  intervals  round  the  dome  at 
a  height  of  35  feet  from  the  ground.     In  \\m 
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cHiimetor  the  (lomc  of  the  Rrndinp  Room  exceeds 
all  otliers,  with  tlie  exeejjtiori  of  llie  I'antheon  of 
llomc,  wliicli  is  ul)out2  firt  wider.  Tlitit  of  St. 
IV'ter'H  at  Rome,  iiiid  of  Saiitii  V  riii  in  Florence 
lire  each  only  1119  feet;  that  of  the  tomb  of  Ma- 
liomi't  at  llejaiiorc,  Vi'i;  of  St.  Paul's,  113;  of 
8t.  Sojihia.  at  Constantinople,  107;  and  of  the 
church  of  Darmstadt,  lor).  The  new  ]{eading 
|{oom  I'ontains  l,25t),000  cubic  feet  of  sjiac-e, 
and  th(!  surrouiulini;  libraries  750, (MX).  These 
libraries  are  24  feet  in  heij^ht,  with  the  exception 
of  that  part  which  runs  r(>\ind  tlu;  outside  of  the 
Itcadin^'  Room,  which  is  32  feet  hij;h;  the  spring 
of  the  dome  being  24  feet  from  the  floor  of  the 
Iteading  Room,  and  the  ground  excavated  8  feet 
below  this  level.  The  whole  building  is  con- 
structed j)rincipally  of  iron.  .  .  .  The  Reading 
Room  contains  amjjle  and  comfortable  accommo- 
dation for  302  readers.  There  are  thirty-live 
tables:  eight  are  34  feet  long,  and  uccommodate 
sixteen  readers,  eight  on  each  side ;  nine  are  30 
feet  long,  and  accommodate  fourteen  readers, 
seven  on  each  side ;  two  are  30  feet  long,  and  ac- 
conunodate  eight  readers  each,  viz.,  seven  on  one 
side  and  one  on  the  other —  these  two  tables  arc 
set  apart  for  the  exclusive  use  of  ladies;  sixteen 
other  tables  are  6  feet  long,  and  accommodate 
two  readers  each  —  these  are  fitted  up  with  ris- 
ing desks  of  a  large  size  for  those  rea('ers  who 
may  have  occasion  to  consult  works  beyond  the 
usual  dimensions.  Each  person  has  allotted  to 
him,  at  the  long  tables,  a  space  of  4  feet  3  inches 
in  length  by  2  feet  1  inch  in  depth.  He  is 
screened  from  the  opposite  occupant  by  a  longi- 
tudinal division,  which  is  fitted  with  a  hinged 
desk  graduated  on  sloping  racks,  and  a  folding 
shelf  for  spare  books.  In  the  space  between  the 
two,  which  is  recessed,  an  inkstand  is  fixed,  hav- 
ing suitable  penholders.  .  .  The  framework  of 
each  table  is  of  iron,  forming  air-distributing 
channels,  which  are  contrived  so  that  the  air  may 
be  delivered  at  the  top  of  the  longitudinal  screen 
division,  above  the  level  of  the  heads  of  the 
readers,  or,  if  desired,  only  at  each  end  pedestal 
of  the  tables,  all  the  outlets  being  under  the  con- 
trol of  valves.  A  tubular  foot-rail  also  passes 
from  end  to  end  of  each  table,  which  may  have 
a  current  of  warm  water  through  it  at  pleasure, 
and  be  used  as  a  foot-warmer  if  required.  The 
pedestals  of  the  tables  form  tubes  communica- 
ting with  the  air-chamber  below,  which  is  6  feet 
high,  and  occupies  the  whole  area  of  the  Read- 
ing Room:  it  is  fitted  with  hot- water  pipes 
arrange  1  in  radiating  lines.  The  supply  of  fresh 
air  is  o.jtaiued  from  a  shaft  60  feet  high.  .  .  . 
The  shelves  withia  the  Reading  Room  contain 
about  60,000  volumes:  the  new  building  alto- 
gether will  accommodate  about  1,500,000  vol- 
umes. " —  List  of  the  liookH  of  Reference  in  the 
Beading  Room  of  the  Bntixh  Museum;  preface. — 
The  number  of  volumes  of  printed  books  in  the 
British  Museum  in  1893  is  reported  to  have  been 
1,600,000,  the  number  of  manuscripts  50,000  and 
the  maps  and  charts  200,000.— iW/i^rra,  1893-94. 
— A  purchase  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  of 
adjoining  land,  to  the  extent  of  five  and  a  half 
acres,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Museum,  was 
announced  by  the  London  Times,  March  18, 
1894.  With  this  addition,  the  area  of  ground  oc- 
cupied by  the  Museum  will  be  fourteen  acres. 

Enjrland:  The  Bodleian  Library.  —  "Its 
founder,  Sii'  Thomas  Bodley,  was  a  worthy  of 
Devon,   who  had  been  actively  employed    by 


Queen  Elizabeth  as  a  diplomatist,  nnd  had  re- 
turned tired  of  court  life  to  the  University, 
where  long  befon;  he  had  been  Fellow  of  Mertoii 
College.  He  found  the  ancient  lil)rary  of  the 
University  (which,  after  growing  slowly  with 
manv  vicissitudes  from  snwdl  beginiungs,  had 
sud(fenly  been  enriched  in  14311  16  by  a  gift  of 
264  valuable  MSS.  from  IL;inphrey,  Duke  of 
Gloucester)  utterly  destroyed  by  ICdward  VI. 's 
Commissioners,  and  the  room  built  for  its  reee))- 
tion  {still  called  'Duke  Humphreys  lil)rary ') 
swept  clear  even  of  the  readers' desks.  His  ile- 
termination  to  refound  the  library  of  tlu;  Urdver- 
sity  was  actively  carried  out,  and  on  November 
8,  1602,  the  new  Institution  was  formally  opened 
with  about  2,000  printed  and  man\iscript  vol- 
Tunes.  Two  striking  advantages  were  pf)S8essed 
bv  the  Bodleian  almost  from  the  first.  Sir 
I'iioniiis  Bodley  employed  his  great  influence  at 
court  and  with  friends  to  induce  them  to  give 
help  to  his  scheme,  and  accordingly  we  find  not 
only  donations  of  money  and  books  from  per- 
sonal friends,  but  240  MSS.  contributed  by  the 
Deans  and  Chapters  of  Exeter  and  Windsor. 
Moreover,  in  1610,  he  arranged  with  the  Stiitlon- 
ers'  Comjiany  that  they  should  present  his  foun- 
dati(m  with  a  copy  of  every  printed  book  pub- 
lished by  a  m(;ml)er  of  the  Comi)any ;  and  from 
that  time  to  this  the  right  to  every  book  published 
in  the  kingdom  has  been  continuouslj  enjoyed." 
— F.  Madan,  Books  in  ^fnnuscript,  p.  84. — In  1891 
the  Bodleian  Librarj'  was  said  to  contain  400,000 
printed  books  and  30,000  manuscripts.  Under 
the  copyright  act  of  Great  Britiun,  the  British 
Museum,  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  the 
Cambridge  University  Library,  the  Advocates 
Library,  Edinburgh,  and  the  Trinity  College  Li- 
brary, Dublin,  are  each  entitled  to  a  copy  of 
every  work  published  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

England  :  Rise  and  Growth  of  Free  Town- 
Libraries. — In  the  "  Encyclopa'dia  Britannica" 
(9th  cd.)  we  read,  in  the  article  "Libraries,"  that 
"the  fine  old  library  instituted  by  Humphrey 
Chetham  in  ^Manchester,  in  1653,  and  which  is 
still  'housed  in  the  old  collegiate  buildings 
where  Raleigh  was  once  entertaiuetl  by  Dr.  Dee, 
might  be  said  to  be  the  first  free  library '  in 
England.  Two  centuries,  however,  before 
worthy  Chetham  had  erected  his  free  fovuitain 
of  knowledge  for  thirsty  souls,  a  giave  fraternity 
known  as  the  Guild  of  Kalendars  had  established 
a  free  library,  for  all  comers,  in  connection  with 
a  church  yet  standing  in  one  of  the  thoroughfares 
of  Old  Bristol.  .  .  .  John  Leland  (temp.  Henry 
VIII.)  speaks  of  the  Kalendars  as  an  established 
body  about  the  year  1170;  and  when  in  1216 
Henry  III.  held  a  Parliament  in  Bristol,  the 
deeds  of  the  guild  were  inspected,  and  ratified 
on  account  of  the  antiquity  and  high  character 
of  the  fraternity  ('  propter  antiquitates  et  boni- 
tatcs  in  eit  Gildu  repertes '),  and  Gualo,  the  Papal 
Legate,  commended  the  Kalendara  to  the  care  of 
William  de  Blois,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  within 
whose  diocese  Bristol  then  lay.  It  was  the  oflic^ 
of  the  Kalendars  to  record  local  events  and  such 
general  affairs  as  were  thought  worthy  of  com- 
memoration, whence  their  name.  They  consisted 
of  clergy  and  laity,  even  women  being  admitted 
to  their  Order.  ...  It  was  ordered  b^  Wolstan, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  in  visitation  of  this 
part  of  his  diocese,  July  10,  1340,  examined  the 
ancient  rules  of  the  College,  that  a  prior  in 
priest's  orders  should  be  chosen  by  the  majority 
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of  the  clmplains  and  Iny  lirctlircn,  witliniit  the 
Holcninity  of  conflrrimtioii,  consocriitioii  or  bene- 
diction of  supiMiorrt,  und  I'igiit  clmpliiiiiH  wiio 
were  not  bound  liy  nionastli;  rules,  were  to  hr 

(oined  witii  him  to  celeitrntc;  for  dei)iirted 
)retlircn  and  benefaetora  every  day.  Uv  an 
onlinance  of  Jolin  Carpenter,  Hishoi)  of  \V'or- 
ce.ster,  A.  I).  1401,  tiie  I'rior  wa.s  to  resi<le  in  the 
college,  and  talve  eliargc  of  a  certain  lii)rary 
newly  erected  at  the  Bishop's  exix-nse,  so  that 
every  festival  day  from  si^ven  to  eleven  in  the 
forenoon  admission  should  be  freely  allowed  to 
all  desirous  of  consulting  tlie  Prior,  to  read  a 
public  lecture  every  week  in  the  library,  and 
elucidate  obscure  places  of  Scripture  as  well  as 
lie  could  to  those  desirons  of  his  teachings.  .  .  . 
Lest,  through  uegligeuco  or  accident,  the  books 
should  be  lost,  it  was  ordered  that  three  cata- 
logues of  them  should  be  kept;  one  to  remain 
with  the  Dean  of  Augustinian  Canons,  who.se 
14th-century  church  is  now  Bristol  Cathedral, 
another  with  the  Mayor  for  the  time  being,  and 
the  third  with  the  Prior  himself.  Unfortunately, 
tliey  are  all  three  lost.  .  .  .  This  interesting 
library  was  destroyed  bv  fire  in  14(MJ  through 
the  carelessness  of  a  drunKcn  '  point-muker,'  two 
adjoining  houses  against  the  steeple  of  the 
church  being  at  the  same  time  burnt  down." — 
J.  Taylor,  The  FirH  Englinh  Free  Lihntvy  (tnd 
its  FmimlevH  (Murray's  M<«j.,  Nov.,  1891). — 
"Free  town-libraries  are  essentially  a  modern 
institution,  and  yet  can  boivst  of  a  greater  an- 
tiquity than  is  generally  supposed,  for  we  tlnd  a 
town-library  at  Auvergne  in  1.540,  and  one  at  a 
still  earlier  date  at  Ai.\.  Either  the  muniticence 
of  individuals  or  the  action  of  corporate  authori- 
ties has  given  very  many  of  the  continental 
towns  freely  accessible  libraries,  some  of  them  of 
considerable  extent.  In  England  the  history  of 
town-libraries  is  much  briefer.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  tliat  London  at  an  earlj-  date  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  common  library;  and  Bristol,  Nor- 
wich, and  Leicester,  had  each  town-libraries, 
but  the  corporations  proved  but  careless  guar- 
dians of  their  trust,  and  in  each  case  allowed  it  to 
be  diverted  from  tha  free  use  of  the  citizens  for 
the  benetit  of  a  subscription  library.  At  Bris- 
tol, in  1613,  Mr.  Robert  Redwood  'gave  his 
lodge  to  be  converted  into  a  library  or  place  to 
put  books  in  for  the  furtherance  of  learning.' 
Some  few  years  after,  Tobie  Matthew,  Aicli- 
bishop  of  York,  left  some  valuable  books  in 
various  departments  of  literature  for  free  access 
'  to  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers. "...  The 
paucity  of  our  public  libraries,  twenty  years 
ago,  excited  the  attention  of  Mr.  Edward  Ed- 
wards, to  whose  labours  in  this  field  the  country 
owes  so  much.  Having  collected  a  large  amount 
of  statistics  as  to  the  comparative  number  of 
these  institutions  in  different  States,  he  com- 
municated the  result  of  his  researches  to  the 
Statistical  Society,  in  a  paper  which  was  read  on 
the  20th  of  March,  1848,  and  was  printed  in  this 
'  Journal '  in  the  August  following.  The  paper 
revealed  some  unpleasant  facts,  and  showetl 
that,  in  respect  of  the  provision  of  public  libra- 
ries, Great  Britain  occupied  a  very  unworthy 
position.  In  the  United  Kingdom  (including 
Malta)  Mr.  Edwards  could  only  discover  2'j 
libraries  having  more  than  10,000  volumes, 
whilst  France  could  boast  107,  Austria  41, 
Switzerland  13.  The  number  of  volumes  to 
every  hundred  of  the  population  of  cities  con- 


taining libraries,  was  in  Oreat  Britain  43,  Franco 
125,  Brunswick  2,353.  Of  the  2)>  British  libra- 
ries enumerated  by  .Mr.  Edwards,  .some  had  only 
doubtful  claims  to  l)e  considered  as  puiilic,  and 
only  one  of  them  was  al)snlutely  free  to  all 
coiners,  without  inlluence  or  formality.  That 
one  was  the  puiilic  liiirary  at  .Manchester, 
founded  by  Ilumplirey  Chetham  in  ltl<l5.  The 
paper  read  liefore  tliis  Society  twenty-two  years 
ago  was  destined  to  l)e  iiroduetivc-  of  great  and 
speedy  results.  From  tin;  reading  of  it  sprang 
tlie  present  system  of  free  town-libraries.  Tin; 
seed  was  tlien  sown,  and  it  is  now  rru''tifyirg  in 
the  libraries  wliich  are  siiringing  up  on  every 
liand.  The  paper  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
late  William  Ewart,  Esq.,  JI.  P.,  and  ultimately 
led  to  the  appointment  of  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee on  th.!  subject  of  public  libraries.  I'lie  re- 
port of  this  committee  paved  the  waj'  for  the 
Public  Lilmiries  Act  of  18.50."— W.  E.A.  Axon, 
BtatiHticitl  Notes  on  tlie  Fi'ee  ToiPii- Libraries  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  {Journal  of  the 
Statistienl  Sor.,  Sept.  1870,  v.  33).— The  progress  of 
free  public  libraries  in  England  under  tlie  Act  of 
ISiiOwasnot,  fora  long  time,  veryrapid.  "  In  tin- 
30  years  from  18.50  on  ward  —  thati.s,  down  to  1H80 
— 133  places  had  availed  themselves  of  the  bene- 
fits of  tlie  act.  Tliat  was  not  a  very  large  num- 
ber, not  amounting  quite,  upon  the  average,  to 
four  in  each  of  those  36  years.  .  .  .  Now,  sec 
the  change  which  has  taken  place.  We  hove 
only  four  years,  from  1887  to  1890,  and  in  tho.se 
four  years  no  less  than  70  places  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  act,  so  tliat  instead  of  an  average 
of  less  than  four  places  in  the  year,  we  liave  an 
average  of  more  than  17  places." — W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, Address  at  the  Ojwning  of  the  Free  Piihlic 
TAbrary  of  St.  Martin s-in-the- Fields.  —  "The 
Clerkcnwell  Library  Commissioners  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  enormous  strides  London  has  made 
within  tlie  last  five  years  in  the  matter  of  puiilic 
libraries.  In  1880  four  i)arishes  had  adopteil 
tlie  Acts;  by  December,  1891,  29  parishes  had 
adopted  tlicm,  and  there  are  already  30  libraries 
and  brandies  opened  throughout  the  County  of 
London,  possessing  over  2.50,000  volumes,  and 
issuing  over  3,000,000  volumes  per  annum." — 
The  Library  Journ<d,  Feb.,  1892. — Under  a  new 
law,  whidi  came  into  force  in  1893,  "any  local 
autliority  (i.  e.,  town  council  or  district  board), 
save  in  the  County  of  London,  may  establish 
and  maintain  puiilic  libraries  witiiout  reference 
to  tlie  wishes  of  tlie  rate  payers." — Library  Jour- 
nal, October,  1893  {r.  18,  j).  442). 

United  States  of  America :  Franklin  and 
the  first  Subscription  Library. —  Wlicn  Frank 
lin's  club,  at  Plnladelphia,  tlie  .lunto,  was  first 
formed,  "its  meetings  were  held  (as  tlie  custom 
of  clubs  was  in  that  clubbing  age)  in  a  tavern; 
and  in  a  tavern  of  sucli  humlile  pretensions  as  to 
be  called  by  Franklin  an  alc-liouse.  But  the 
leathern-aproned  philosophers  soon  removed  to  a 
room  of  tlieir  own,  lent  them  by  one  of  their 
members,  Robert  Grace.  It  often  hajjpened  that 
a  member  would  bring  a  hook  or  two  to  Ww 
Junto,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  subject 
of  debate,  and  this  led  Franklin  to  propose  that 
all  the  members  should  keep  their  books  in  thi; 
Junto  room,  as  well  for  reference  while  debating 
iis  for  the  use  of  members  during  the  week.  The 
suggestion  hdng  approved,  one  end  of  their  little 
apartment  was  soon  filled  with  books;  and  there 
they  remained  for  the  common  benefit  a  year. 
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But  some  books  having  been  injured,  their 
owners  beciinie  dissatisfied,  and  the  books  were 
all  taken  home.  Books  were  then  searce,  high- 
priced,  and  of  great  bulk.  Folios  were  still 
common,  and  a  book  of  less  magnitude  than 
quano  was  deemed  insignificant.  .  .  .  Few  books 
of  much  importance  were  published  at  less  than 
two  guineas.  Such  prices  as  four  guineas,  five 
guineas,  and  six  guineas  were  not  uncommon. 
Deprived  of  the  advantage  of  the  Junto  collec- 
tion, Franklin  conceived  the  idea  of  a  subscrip- 
tion librar}'.  Early  in  1731  he  drew  up  a  plan, 
tlie  substance  of  which  was,  that  each  subscriber 
should  contribute  two  pounds  sterling  for  the 
first  purchase  of  books,  and  ten  shillings  a  year 
for  the  increase  of  the  library.  As  few  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  had  money  to  spare, 
and  still  fewer  cared  for  reading,  he  found  very 
great  difiiculty  in  procuring  a  sufficient  number 
of  subscribers.  He  says:  '1  put  myself  as  much 
as  I  could  out  of  si,.;ht,  and  stated  it  as  a  scheme 
of  a  number  of  friends,  who  had  requested  me  to 
go  about  and  propose  it  to  such  us  they  thought 
lovers  of  reading.  In  this  way  my  altairs  went 
on  more  smoothly,  and  I  ever  after  practiced  it  on 
such  occasions,  and  from  my  frequent  successes 
can  lieartily  recommend  it. '  Yet  it  was  not  until 
November,  1731,  at  least  five  mouths  after  the 
project  ',vas  started,  that  fifty  names  were  ob- 
tained ;  and  not  till  March,  1732,  that  the  money 
was  collected.  After  consulting  James  Logan, 
'the  best  judge  of  books  in  these  parts,'  the  first 
list  of  books  was  made  out,  a  draft  upon  London 
of  forty-five  pounds  was  purchastnl,  and  both 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  directors 
who  was  going  to  England.  Peter  Collingon 
undertook  the  purchase,  and  added  to  it  presento 
of  Newton's  'Principia,'  and  'Gardener's  Dic- 
tionary.' All  the  business  of  the  library  Mr. 
C-ollinson  continued  to  transact  for  thirty  years, 
and  always  swelled  the  annual  parcel  of  books  by 
gifts  of  valuable  works.  In  thos<!  days  getting 
a  parcel  from  London  was  a  tedious  afTair  indeed. 
All  the  gumnier  of  1732  the  subscribers  were 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  books,  as  for  en 
event  of  the  greatest  interest.  ...  In  October 
the  books  arrived,  and  were  placed,  at  first,  in  the 
room  of  the  Junto.  A  librarian  was  appointed, 
and  the  library  wns  opened  once  a  week  for  giv- 
ing out  the  books.  The  second  year  Franklin 
himself  served  as  librarian.  For  many  years  the 
secretary  to  the  directors  was  Josei)h  Breintnal, 
by  whose  zeal  and  diligence  the  interests  of  the 
library  were  greatlv  promoted.  Franklin  printed 
a  catalogue  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  books, 
for  which,  and  for  other  printing,  he  was  ex- 
empted from  paying  his  annual  ten  shillings  for 
two  years.  'The  success  of  this  library,  thus 
begun  by  a  few  mechanics  and  clerks,  was  great 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Valuable  donations 
of  books,  money  and  curiosities  were  frequently 
made  to  it.  The  number  of  subscribers  slowly, 
but  steadily,  increased.  Libraries  of  similar  char- 
acter sprung  up  all  over  the  country,  and  many 
were  started  even  in  Philadelphia.  Kalm,  who 
was  in  Philadelphia  in  1748,  says  that  then  the 

{)arent  library  hud  given  rise  to  '  manv  little 
ibraries,'  on  the  same  plan  as  itself.  He  also 
says  that  non-subscribers  were  th^n  allowed  to 
take  books  out  of  the  library,  by  leaving  a  pledge 
for  the  value  of  the  book,  and  paying  for  a  folio 
eight  pence  a  week,  for  a  quarto  six  pence,  and, 
for  all  others  four  pence.     '  The  subscribers,'  he 


I   says,  '  were  so  kind  to  me  as  to  ortler  the  libra- 
rian, during  my  ntay  here,  to  lend  me  every  book 

!   I  should  want,  without  requiring  any  payment 
of  me.'    In  1764,  the  shares  had  risen  in  value  to 

1   nearly  twenty  pounds,  and  tiie  collectioi'  was  con- 
sidered to  be  worth  seventeen  lmnd:ed  pounds. 

I  In  1785,  the  nund)er  of  volumes  was  5,487;  in 
1807,  14,457;  in  1801,  70,000.  The  institution  is 
one  of  the  few  in  America  that  has  held  on  its 
way,  unchanged  in  any  essential  principle,  for  a 
century  and  a  quarter,  always  on  the  increase, 
always  faithfully  administered,  always  doing 
well  its  appointed  work.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  do  so  for  centuries  to  come. 
The  prosperity  of  the  Philadelphia  Library  was 
owing  to  the  original  excellence  of  the  plan,  the 
good  sense  embodied  in  the  rules,  the  care  with 
which  its  affairs  were  conducted,  and  the  vigi- 
lance of  Franklin  and  his  friends  in  turning  to 
account  passing  events.  Thomas  Peiwi,  for  ex- 
ample, visited  Philadelphia  a  year  or  two  after 
the  library  was  frundi'd;  when  the  directors  of 
the  library  waited  upon  him  with  a  dutiful  ad- 
dress, and  received,  in  ret  -n,  a  gift  of  books 
and  apparatus.  It  were  dilHcult  to  over-estimate 
the  value  to  the  colonies  of  the  libraries  that 
grew  out  of  Franklin's  original  conception. 
They  were  among  the  chief  means  of  educating 
the  colonies  up  to  Independence.  '  Heading  be- 
came fiushiouable,' says  Franklin;  'and  our  peo- 
ple having  no  public  amusements  to  divert  their 
attention  from  study,  became  better  acquainted  , 
with  books,  and  in  a  few  years  were  observed,  by 
strangers,  to  be  better  instructed  and  more  intel- 
ligent than  jieople  of  the  same  rank  generally 
are  in  other  countries.' .  .  .  AVhat  the  Philadel- 
phia Library  did  for  Franklin  himself,  the  li- 
braries, doubtless,  did  for  many  others.  It  made 
him  a  daily  student  for  twenty  years.  He  set 
apart  an  hour  or  two  every  day  for  study,  and 
thus  acquired  the  substance  of  all  the  most  valu- 
able knowledge  then  possessed  by  mankind. 
Whether  Franklin  was  the  originator  of  si.b- 
scriptiJU  libraries,  and  of  the  idea  of  permitting 
books  to  be  taken  to  the  homes  of  subscribers,  I 
cannot  positively  assert.  But  I  can  dircover  no 
trace  of  either  or  those  two  fruitful  conceptions 
lif'  '  his  time." — J.  Parton,  Life  and  Time*  of 
T'  •  w  in  Franklin,  pp.  200-203.— "The  books 
v>  ',  .  first  kept  in  the  house  of  Robert  Grace, 
whom  I'Vfinklin  characterizes  as  'a  young  gentle- 
man of  some  fortune,  generous,  lively,  and  witty, 
a  lover  of  punning  and  of  his  friends.'  After- 
ward they  were  allotted  a  room  in  the  State- 
House;  and,  in  1742,  a  charter  was  obtained  from 
the  Proprietaries.  In  1790,  having  in  the  in- 
terval absorbed  several  other  associations  and 
sustained  a  removal  to  Carpenter's  Hall,  where 
its  apartment  had  been  used  as  a  hospital  for 
wounded  American  soldiers,  the  Library  was  at 
last  housed  in  a  building  especially  erected  for  it 
at  Fifth  and  Chestnut  streets,  where  it  remained 
until  within  the  last  few  years.  It  brought  only 
about  eight  thousand  volumes  into  its  new  quar- 
ters, for  it  had  languished  somewhat  during  the 
Revolution  ami  the  war  of  words  which  attended 
our  political  birth.  But  it  had  received  no  in- 
jury. .  .  .  Two  years  after  removal  to  its  quar- 
ters on  Fifth  street,  the  Library  received  the 
most  valuable  gift  of  books  it  has  as  yet  had. 
Jamea  Logan,  friend  and  adviser  of  Penn,  .  .  . 
had  gathered  a  most  important  collection  of 
books.    Mr.   Logan  was  translator  of  Cicero's 
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'Cato  Major,'  the  first  classic  published  in 
America,  besides  being  versed  in  natural  science. 
His  library  comprised,  as  he  tells  us,  'over  one 
hundred  volumes  of  autliors,  all  in  Greek,  with 
mostly  their  versions;  all  the  Rjman  classics 
without  exception ;  all  the  Greek  mathematicians. 
.  .  .  Besides  there  are  many  of  the  most  valu- 
able Latin  authors,  and  a  great  number  of  mod- 
ern mathematicians.'  These,  at  first  bequeathed 
as  a  public  library  to  the  city,  became  a  branch 
of  the  Philadelphia  Library  under  certain  con- 
ditions, one  of  wJiich  was  that,  barring  contin- 
gencies, one  of  the  donor's  descendants  should 
always  hold  the  office  of  trustee.  And  toda^ 
his  direct  descendant  fills  the  position,  and  is 
perhaps  the  only  example  in  this  cotmtrj'  of  an 
hereditary  office-holder.  ...  In  1869  died  Dr. 
James  Rush,  son  of  Benjamin  Rush,  and  himself 
well  known  as  the  autlior  of  a  work  on  the 
human  voice,  and  as  husband  of  a  lady  who  al- 
most succeeded  in  naturalizing  the  salon  in  this 
country.  By  his  will  about  one  million  dollars 
were  devoted  to  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
an  isolated  and  fire-proof  library -building,  which 
was  to  be  named  the  Ridgway  Library,  in  mem- 
ory of  his  wife.  This  building  was  offered  to 
the  Philadelphia  Company,  and  the  bequest  was 
accepted.  That  institution  had  by  this  time 
accumulated  about  one  hundred  thousand  vol- 
umes. ...  A  building  of  the  Doric  order  Avas 
erected,  which  with  its  grounds  covers  an  entire 
square  or  block,  and  is  calculated  to  contain  four 
hundred  thousand  volumes,  or  three  times  as 
mi;ny  as  the  Library  at  present  has,  and  to  this 
building  the  more  valuable  books  of  the  Library 
were  removed  in  1878;  the  fiction  and  more 
modern  works  being  placed  in  another  designed 
in  imitation  of  the  old  edifice,  and  nearer  the 
center  of  the  city." — B.Samuel,  The  Father  of 
AiiKrican  Libraries  (Century  Mag.,  May,  1883). 
— In  lo93,  the  library  of  the  Philadelphia  Library 
Company  contained  171,003  volumes. —  The 
First  Library  in  New  York. —  The  New  York 
Society  Library  is  the  oldest  institution  of  the 
kind  in  the  city  of  New  York.  "In  1729,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Millington,  Rector  of  Newiugton,  Eng- 
land, by  his  will,  bequeathed  his  library  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propajjation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts.  By  this  society  the  library  of 
Dr.  Millington  was  presented  to  the  corporation 
of  the  city,  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  and  gentle- 
men of  New-York  and  the  neighbouring  prov- 
inces. .  .  .  '  In  1754  [as  reLtod  in  Smith's  His- 
tory of  New  York]  a  set  of  gentlemen  indertook 
to  carry  about  a  subscription  towards  raising  a 
public  library,  and  in  a  few  days  collected  near 
600  pounds,  which  were  laid  out  in  purchasing 
about  700  volumes  of  new,  weil-chosen  hooks. 
Every  subscriber,  upon  payment  of  five  pounds 

f)rincipal,  and  the  annual  sum  of  ten  shilliiigs, 
8  eutitled  to  the  use  of  these  books, —  his  right, 
bv  the  articl<,"8,  is  assignable,  and  for  non-com- 
pliance with  them  may  bo  forfeited.  The  care 
of  thill  library  is  committed  to  twelve  trustees, 
annually  elected  by  tlie  subscribers,  on  the  last 
Tuesday  of  April,  who  are  restricted  from  mak- 
ing any  rules  repugnant  to  the  fundamental  sub- 
scription. This  is  the  beginning  of  a  library 
whicii,  in  process  of  time,  will  probably  become 
viustly  rich  and  voluminous,  and  it  would  be  very 
proper  for  the  company  to  have  a  Charter  for  its 
security  antl  encouragement.'  The  library  of 
the  corporation  above  alluded  to,  appearing  to 
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have  been  mismanaged,  and  at  length  entirely 
disused,  the  trustees  of  the  New-York  Society 
Library  offered  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  to  de- 
posit their  own  collection  with  it,  in  the  City- 
llall.  This  proposal  having  been  acceded  to  by 
the  corporation,  the  Institution  thenceforward 
received  the  appellation  of  'The  City  Library,' 
a  name  by  which  it  was  commonly  known  for  a 
long  time.  A  good  foundation  having  beer  thus 
obtained,  the  library  prospered  and  increased. 
...  In  1773,  a  charter  was  granted  to  it  by  the 
colonial  government.  The  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion, however,  which  soon  after  occurred,  inter- 
fered with  these  pleasing  prospects;  the  city  fell 
into  the  possession  of  the  enemy ;  the  effect  on 
all  our  public  institutions  was  more  or  less  dis- 
astrous, and  to  the  library  nearly  fatal.  An  in- 
terval of  no  less  than  fourteen  years,  (of  which  it 
possesses  no  record  whatever,)  here  occurs  in  the 
history  of  the  society.  At  length  it  appears 
from  the  minutes,  that  '  the  accidents  of  tlie  late 
war  having  nearly  destroyed  the  former  library, 
no  meeting  of  the  proprietors  for  the  choice  of 
tr-istees  was  held  from  the  last  Tuesday  in  April, 
1774,  until  Saturday,  the  21st  December,  1788, 
when  a  meeting  was  summoned.'  In  1789,  the 
original  charter,  with  all  its  privileges,  was  re- 
vived by  the  legislature  of  this  state ;  the  sur- 
viving members  resumed  the  payment  of  their 
annual  dues,  an  accession  of  new  subscribers 
was  obtained,  .'nd  the  society,  undeterred  by  the 
loss  of  its  booLti,  commenced  almost  a  new  col- 
lection."—  C'.'ji'.ogueoftheN.  Y  Society  Library  : 
Ifintorical  Notice. — Redwood  Library. —  While 
Bishop  Berkeley  was  residing,  in  1729,  on  his 
farm  near  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  "he  took  an 
active  share  in  forming  a  philosophical  society  in 
Newport.  .  .  .  Among  the  members  were  Col. 
Updike,  Judge  Scott  (a  granduncle  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott),  Nathaniel  Kay,  Henry  Collins,  Nathan 
Townsend,  the  Rev.  James  Honeyman,  and  the 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Condy.  .  .  .  The  Society  seems 
to  have  been  very  successful.  One  of  its  objects 
was  to  collect  books.  It  originated,  in  1747,  the 
Redwood  Library." — A.  C.  Fraser,  Life  and 
Letters  of  Oeorge  Berkeley  (v.  4  (f  Works),  p.  109. 
—  The  library  thus  founded  took  its  name  from 
Abraham  Redwood,  who  gave  £500  to  it  in  1747. 
Other  subscriptions  were  obtained  in  Newport  to 
the  amount  of  £5,000,  colonial  currency,  and  a 
b  jilding  for  the  library  erected  in  17.50. 

United  States  of  America  :  Free  Public  Li- 
braries.— "Mr.  Ewart,  in  his  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Public  Libraries,  1849,  says: 
'  Our  younger  brethren,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  have  already  anticipated  us  in  the  forma- 
tion of  libmries  entirely  open  to  the  public'  No 
free  public  library,  however,  was  then  in  opera- 
tion, in  the  United  Stntes,  yet  one  had  been  au- 
thorized by  legislative  action.  The  movements 
in  the  same  direction  in  Englr  id  and  the  United 
States  seem  to  have  gone  on  independently  of 
each  other;  and  in  the  public  debates  and  private 
correspondence  relating  to  the  subject  there 
seems  to  have  lieen  no  borrowing  of  ideas,  or 
scarcely  an  allusion,  other  than  the  one  quoted, 
to  what  was  being  done  elsewhere.  In  October, 
1847,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  Mayor  of  Boston, 
suggested  to  the  City  Council  that  a  petition  be 
sent  to  the  State  legislature  asking  for  authority 
to  lay  a  tax  by  which  the  city  of  Boston  could 
establish  a  library  free  to  all  its  citizens.  The 
Massachusetts  legisUiture,  in  March,  1848,  passed 
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suA  an  net,  and  in  1851  made  the  act  apply  to 
all  the  citit'9  and  towns  in  the  State.  In  1S49 
donations  of  hooks  were  made  to  the  Boston 
Puhlic  Library.  Late  in  the  same  year  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Everett  made  to  it  the  donation  of  his  very 
complete  collection  of  United  States  documents, 
and  Mayor  Bigelow  a  gift  of  $1,000.  In  -May, 
1852,  the  first  Board  of  Trustees,  with  Mr. 
Everett  as  president,  was  organized,  and  Mr. 
Joshua  Bates,  of  London,  made  his  first  donation 
of  $.50,000  for  the  use  of  the  library.  It  was 
fortunate  that  the  public-liorary  system  started 
where  it  did  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
eminent  men  wlio  constituted  the  first  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Mr. 
George  Ticknor  was  the  person  who  mapped  out 
the  sagacious  policy  of  that  li'-rary  —  a  policy 
which  has  never  been  impmveil,  and  which  has 
been  adopted  by  all  the  public  libraries  in  this 
county,  and,  in  its  main  features,  by  the  free 
libraries  of  England.  For  fifteen  years  or  more 
Mr.  Ticknor  gave  the  subject  his  personal  atten 
tic>n.  He  went  to  the  library  every  day,  as  regu- 
larly as  any  of  the  employes,  and  aevotcd  several 
hours  to  the  minutest  details  of  its  administra- 
tion. Before  he  had  any  offlcial  relations  with 
it,  he  gave  profound  consideration  to,  and  settled 
in  his  own  mind,  the  leading  principles  on  which 
the  library  should  be  conducted.  .  .  .  Started  as 
the  public-library  system  was  on  such  principles, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  these  eminent  men, 
libraries  sprang  up  rapidly  in  Massachusetts,  and 
similar  legislntion  was  adopted  in  other  States. 
The  first  legislation  in  Massachusetts  was  timid. 
The  initiative  law  of  1848  allowed  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton to  spend  only  $5,000  a  year  on  its  Public 
Library,  which  has  since  expended  $125,000  a 
year.  The  State  soon  abolished  all  limitation  to 
the  aii^ount  which  might  be  raised  for  library 
purposes.  New  Hampshire,  in  1849,  anticipated 
Mass'ichusetts,  by  two  yenrs,  in  t'le  adoption  of 
a  general  library  law  Maine  followed  in  1854; 
Vermont  in  1865;  Ohio  in  1867;  Colorado,  Illi- 
nois, and  AVisconf'n  in  1872;  Indiana  and  Iowa 
in  1873;  Te.xas  in  1874;  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  in  1875;  Michigan  and  Nebraska  in  1877; 
'California  in  1878;  Missouri  and  New  Jersey  in 
il885;  Kansas  in  1886.  .  .  .  The  public  library 
law  of  Ilnnois,  adopted  in  1872,  and  since  enacted 
by  other  Western  S' Ues,  is  more  elaborate  and 
complete  than  the  library  laws  of  any  of  the 
New  England  States.  .  .  .  The  law  of  Wiscon- 
sin is  similar  to  that  of  lUinris.  .  .  .  New  Jersey 
has  a  public-library  law  patterned  after  that  of 
Illinois." — W.  F.  Poole,  Premdent's  Address  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation, 1887. — The  State  of  Nev  York  adopted 
a  library  la\tr  in  1802,  under  which  the  creation 
of  free  libr..ries  ^las  been  promisingly  begun.  A 
law  having  like  eflfect  was  adopted  m  New 
Hampshire  in  1891. 

United  States  of  America :  Library  Statis- 
tics of  1891. — "As  to  the  early  statistics  of 
libraries  in  this  country  but  little  can  be  found. 
Prof.  Jewett,  in  his  '  Notices  of  Prblic  Libraries,' 
published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1850, 
gave  a  su.nmary  of  public  libraries,  amounting 
to  694  and  containing  at  that  time  2,201.632 
volumes.  In  the  census  of  1850  an  attempt  was 
made  to  give  the  number  of  libraries  and  the 
number  of  volumes  they  contained,  axchisive  of 
8ch(K>l  and  Sunday  school  libraries.  This  num- 
ber wasl, 560;  the  number  of  volumes,  2,447,086. 


In  1856  ^Ir.  Edward  Edwards  in  his  summary  of 
libraries  gave  a  much  smaller  munber  of  libraries, 
being  only  341,  bilt  the  number  of  volumes  was 
nearly  the  same,  being  2,:{71,887,  and  was  also 
based  upon  the  census  of  1850.  Mr.  William  J. 
Rhecs,  in  his  '  Manual  of  Public  Libraries,'  which 
was  printed  in  1859,  gave  a  list  of  2,902  libraries, 
but  of  all  this  number  only  1,312  had  any  report 
whatever  of  the  number  of  volumes  they  con- 
tained. From  these  meager  statistics  it  is  seen 
that  the  reports  do  not  vary  very  much,  giving 
about  the  same  number  of  libraries  and  number 
of  volumes  in  them,  taking  account  of  the 
changes  that  would  occur  from  the  different 
classifications  as  to  what  was  excepted  or 
omitted  as  a  library.  The  annual  reports  of  the 
Bureau  from  1870  to  1874  contained  limited 
statistics  of  only  a  few  hundred  libraries,  and 
little  more  is  shown  than  the  fact  that  there  were 
about  2,000  public  libraries  of  all  kinds  in  the 
United  States.  About  five  years  of  labor  was 
expended  in  collecting  material  for  the  special 
report  of  the  Bur;iiu  upon  publ'c  libraries, 
which  was  printed  in  1876,  and  this  gave  a  list  of 
3,649  libraries  of  over  300  volumes,  and  the  total 
number  of  volumes  was  12,276,964,  this  being 
about  the  first  fairly  con.plete  collection  of 
library  statistics.  In  the  report  of  the  Bureau 
for  1884-85,  after  considerable  correspondence 
and  using  the  former  work  as  a  basis,  another 
list  of  public  libraries  was  published,  amounting 
to  5,3b8  libraries  of  over  300  volumes,  an  in- 
crease of  1,869  libraries  in  ten  years,  or  almost 
54  per  cent.  The  number  of  volumes  contained 
in  these  libraries  at  that  time  was  20,622,076,  or 
an  increase  of  about  6(>  per  cent,  and  showing 
that  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  number  of 
volumes  was  even  greater  than  that  of  the  num- 
ber of  libraries.  An  estimate  of  the  proportion 
of  smaller  libraries  under  500  volumes  in  that 
list  indicates  that  these  smaller  libraries  included 
only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  books,  so  that  thi» 
list  could  be  said  to  fairly  show  the  extent  of  the 
libraries  at  that  time.  In  the  report  for  1886-87, 
detailed  stsitistics  of  the  various  classes  of 
libraries  were  given,  except  those  of  colleges  and 
schools,  which  were  included  in  the  statistics  of 
those  institutions.  From  the  uncertainty  of  the 
data  and  the  imperfect  records  given  of  the  very 
small  libraries,  it  was  deemed  best  to  restrict  the 
statistics  to  collections  of  books  that  mirrht  be 
fairly  called  representative,  and  as  those  having 
less  than  1,000  volumes  made  but  a  proportionally 
small  percentage  of  the  whole  number  of  book* 
the  basis  of  1,000  volumes  or  over  was  taken. 
Tliis  list  includes  the  statistics  only  of  libraries  of 
this  size  and  amounted  to  1,777  libraries,  con- 
taining 14,012,370  volumes,  and  w^erc  arranged 
in  separate  lists  by  classes  as  far  as  it  could  be 
done.  .  .  .  The  number  of  libraries  and  of 
volumes  in  each  of  the  seven  special  classes  in 
the  report  made  in  1887  was  as  follows:  Free 
public  lending  libraries,  431;  volumes,  3,721,191 ; 
free  public  reference  libraries,  153;  volumes, 
3,075,099;  free  public  schuol  libraries,  93;  vol- 
umes, 177,560;  free  corporate  lendine:  libraries, 
241;  volumes  1,727,870;  libraries  of  clubs,  asso- 
ciations, etc.,  341;  volumes,  2,460,334;  subscrip- 
tion corporate  libraries,  452;  volumes,  2,644,929; 
and  cin  ulating  libraries  proper,  751 ;  volumes, 
215,487,  The  statistics  [now]  given  .  .  .  are  for 
the  year  1891,  and  include  only  libraries  of  1,000 
volumes  and  over,  thus  diflfering  from  the  com- 
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]ilete  report  of  1885.  .  .  .  There  were,  in  1891, 
a,804  libraries.  Of  these,  3  contain  over  500,000 
volumes;  1  between  300,000  and  500,000;  26  be- 
tween 100,000  and  300,000;  08  between  50,000 
and  100,000;  128  between  25,000  and  50,000;  383 
between  10,000  and  25,000;  565  between  5,000 
and  10,000;  and  2,360  between  1,000  and  5,000. 
.  .  .  The  North  Atlantic  Division  contains  1,913 
libraries,  or  50.3  per  cent  of  the  whole  number; 
the  South  Atlantic,  339,  or  8.88  per  cent;  the 
South  Central,  256,  or  6.73  per  cent;  the  North 
Central,  1,098,  or  28.87  per  cent,  and  tlie  West- 
ern, 198,  or  5.22  per  cent.  Of  the  distribution  of 
volumes  in  the  libraries,  the  North  Atlantic  Di- 
vision has  16,605,286 or  53.34  per  cent;  the  South 
Atlantic,  4,276,894,  or  13.71  percent;  the  South 
Central  1,345,708,  or  4.03  per  cent;  the  North 
Central,  7,320,045,  or  23.32  per  cent;  and  the 
Western,  1,593,974,  or  5.34  per  cent.  .  .  .  From 
[1885  to  1891]  the  increase  in  the  United  Stiites 
m  the  number  of  libraries  was  from  2,987  to 
3,804,  an  increase  of  817,  or  27.35  per  cent;  In 
the  North  Atlantic,  from  1,543  to  1,913,  an  in- 
crease of  370,  or  24  per  cent;  in  the  South  At- 
lantic, from  289  to  338,  an  increase  of  49,  or  17 
per  cent ;  in  the  South  Central,  from  201  to  256, 
an  increase  of  55,  or  27. 5  per  cent ;  in  tlie  North 
Central,  from  813  to  1,099,  an  increase  of  286,  or 
35.18  per  cent;  and  iu  the  Western,  from  141  to 
198,  an  increase  of  57,  or  40.43  per  cent.  These 
figures  show  that,  comparatively,  the  largest  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  libraries  was  in  the 
Western  Division,  and  of  the  number  of  volumes 
the  greatest  increase  was  in  the  North  Central 
Division.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  the 
whole  country  was  66.3  for  six  years,  or  an 
average  of  over  11  per  cent  each  year,  which  at 
this  rate  would  double  the  number  of  volumes 
and  libraries  every  nine  years.  ...  In  the 
United  States  in  1885  there  was  one  library  to 
each  18,822  of  the  population,  wbHe  in  18^1 
there  was  one  to  every  16,462,  or  a  decrease  of 
population  to  a  library  oi  2,360,  or  12.5  percent; 
in  the  NortL  Atlantic  Division  tlie  decrease  was 
from  10,346  to  9,096,  1,150,  or  11.2  per  cent;  in 
the  South  Atlantic,  from  28,740  to  26,206,  2,534,  or 
8.08  per  cent;  in  the  South  Central,  from  48,974 
to  42,863,  6,111,  or  12.5  per  cent;  in  the  North 
Central,  from  24,807  to  20,348,  4,459,  or  18  per 
cent;  and  in  the  Western,  frcm  15,557  to  15,290, 
277  or  1.8  per  cent.  Tlie  distribution  of  libra- 
ries in  the  North  Atlantic  Division  shows  the 
smallest  average  population  to  a  library  and  the 
least  change  in  the  number,  except  the  Western 
Division,  where  the  increase  of  population  from 
immiirration  has  oeen  greater  tiian  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  libraries.  But,  generally,  the 
establishment  and  grovytii  in  the  size  of  libraries 
liave  been  very  largo  in  nearly  every  section. 
.  .  .  This  shows  that  in  1885  there  were  in  the 
United  States  in  the  libraries  of  the  size  men- 
tioned 34  book'*  to  every  100  of  the  population, 
while  in  1891  this  number  was  50,  or  an  increi:.-,v 
of  16  books,  or  47  per  crut.  In  the  North  At- 
lantic Division  the  increase  was  from  66  to  95,  an 
increase  of  29  books,  or  34  per  cent ;  in  ths  South 
Atlantic,  from  34  to  48,  an  increase  of  14,  or  41 
per  cent;  in  the  South  Central,  from  9  to  12,  an 
increase  of  3,  or  33.33  per  cent;  in  the  North 
Central,  from  20  to  33,  an  increase  of  13,  or  65 

!)er  cent;  and  in  the  Western,  from  43  to  53,  an 
ncrease  of  10,  or  28  per  cent      These  figures 
show  that,  comparatively,  the  largest  increase  of 


books  to  population  has  been  in  the  great  NoAh- 
west,  over  11  per  cent  each  year.  In  the  whole 
country  there  has  been  an  average  increase  of 
7.8  per  cent  per  annum;  tliat  is,  the  increase  of 
tlie  number  of  books  in  the  libraries  of  the 
country  has  been  7.8  per  cent  greater  than  the 
increase  of  the  population  during  the  past  six 
years."  —  W.  Flint,  Statistic  of  Public  Libraries 
( U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ed.,  Cire.  of  Information  No.  7, 
1893). 

United  States  of  America :  Massachusetts 
Free  Libraries. — "In  1839  the  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,  tlien  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
stilted  as  the  result  of  a  careful  effort  to  obtain 
authentic  information  relative  to  the  libraries  in 
the  State,  that  there  were  from  ten  to  fifteen  town 
libraries,  containing  in  the  aggregate  from  three 
to  four  thousand  volumes,  to  which  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  town  had  the  right  of  access ;  that  the 
aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  the  public  libra- 
ries, of  all  kinds,  in  the  State  was  about  300,000; 
and  that  but  little  more  than  100,000  persons,  or 
one-seventh  of  the  population  of  thi;  State,  had 
any  right  of  access  to  them.  A  little  over  a  half 
century  has  passed.  There  are  now  175  towns 
and  cities  having  free  public  libraries  under  mu- 
nicipal control,  and  248  of  the  351  towns  and 
cities  contain  libraries  in  which  the  people  have 
rights  or  nee  privileges.  There  ure  about 
8,500,000  volumes  in  these  libraries,  available  for 
the  use  of  2,104,224  of  the  2,238,943  inhabitants 
which  the  State  contains  according  to  the  census 
ot  1890.  The  gifts  of  individuals  in  money,  not 
including  gifts  of  books,  for  libraries  and  lil  rary 
buildings,  exec  d  five  and  a  half  million  dollars. 
There  are  still  103  towns  In  the  State,  with  an 
aggregate  population  of  134,719,  which  do  not 
have  the  T-eneflt  of  the  free  use  of  a  public 
library.  These  are  almost  without  exception 
small  towns,  with  a  slender  valuation,  and  67  of 
them  show  a  decline  in  population  in  the  past 
five  years.  The  State  has  taken  the  initiative  in 
aiding  the  formation  of  free  public  libraries  in 
sucli  towns. " — First  Ilej>ort  of  the  Free  Public  Li- 
brary Coinmimon  of  Mamachnsetts,  1891,  pref. — 
The  second  report  of  the  Commissioners,  1892, 
showed  an  addition  of  36  to  the  towns  which 
have  established  free  public  libraries. 

United  States  of  America :  The  American 
Library  Association. — A  distinctly  ncv  era  in 
the  history  of  American  libmries  —  and  'n  the 
history,  it  may  be  said,  cf  libraries  throughout 
the  English-speaking  world, —  was  opened,  in 
1876,  by  the  meeting  of  a  conference  of  librarians 
at  Philadelphia,  during  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  summer  of  that  year.  The  first  fruit 
of  the  conference  was  the  organization  of  a  per- 
manent American  Library  Association,  which  has 
held  annual  meetings  since,  bringing  large  num- 
bers of  the  librarians  ui  the  country  together  cv-  r^ 
year,  making  common  property  of  their  experi- 
ence, their  knowledge,  their  ideas, —  animating 
them  Avith  a  con^non  spirit,  and  enlistinsr  them  in 
important  undertakings  of  cooperative  work.  Al- 
most simultaneously  with  the  Philadelphia  meet- 
ing, but  earlier,  there  was  issued  the  first  num- 
ber of  a  "Library  Journal,"  called  into  beinr  by 
the  sagacious  energy  of  the  same  small  biuid  of 
pioneers  who  planned  and  brought  about  the 
conference.  The  Library  Journal  became  the 
organ  of  the  American  Library  Association,  and 
each  was  stimulated  and  sustained  by  the  other. 
Their  combined  influence  has  acted  powerfully 
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upon  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  American 
libraries,  to  elevate  their  aims,  to  increase  their 
efflciency,  and  to  make  their  avocat'^n  a  recog- 
nized profession,  exacting  well-deflned  qualilicu- 
tions.  The  general  result  among  th'  libraries  of 
the  country  has  been  an  increase  cf  public  use- 
fulness beyond  measure.  To  this  renaissance  in 
the  library  world  many  persons  contributed ;  but 
its  leading  spirits  were  Melvil  Dewey,  latterly 
Director  of  the  New  York  State  Library ;  Justin 
Winsor,  Librarian  of  Harvard  University,  for- 
merly of  the  Boston  Public  Library;  the  late 
William  F.  Poole,  LL.D.,  Librarian  of  the 
Newberry  Library  and  formerly  of  the  Chicago 
Public  liibrarv;  Charles  A.  Cutter,  lately  Li- 
brarian of  the  Boston  Athenneum ;  the  late  Fred- 
erick Leypoldt,  first  publisher  of  the  "Library 
Journal,"  and  his  successor,  R.  R.  Bowker. 
The  new  library  spirit  was  happily  defined  by 
James  Russell  Lowell,  in  his  address  delivered 
at  the  opening  of  a  free  public  library  in  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  and  published  in  the  volume  of  his  works 
entitled  "Democracy  and  other  Addresses": 
"Formerly,"  he  said,  "the  dutj'  of  a  librarian 
was  considered  too  much  that  of  a  watch-dog,  to 
keep  people  as  much  as  possible  away  from  the 
books,  and  to  hand  these  over  to  h  s  successor  as 
little  worn  by  use  as  he  could.  Librarians  now, 
it  is  pleasant  to  see,  have  a  diflerent  notion  of 
their  trust,  and  are  In  the  habit  of  preparing,  for 
the  direction  of  the  ine.xperienced,  lists  of  such 
books  as  they  think  best  worth  reading.  Cata- 
loguing has  also,  thanks  in  great  measure  to 
American  librarians,  become  a  science,  and  cata- 
log\ies,  ceasing  to  be  labyrinths  without  a  clew, 
are  furnished  with  flnger-postn  at  every  turn. 
Subject  catalogues  again  save  the  begmner  a 
vast  deal  of  time  and  trouble  by  supplying  him 
for  nothing  with  one  at  least  of  the  results  of 
thorough  scholarship,  the  knowing  where  to 
look  for  what  he  wants.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  there  is  or  can  be  any  short  cut  to  learning, 
but  that  there  may  be,  and  is,  such  a  short  cut 
to  information  t)iat  will  make  learning  more 
easily  accessible." 

The  organization  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation led  to  the  formation,  in  1877,  of  the 
Library  Association  of  the  United  Kiugdom, 
which  was  incident  to  the  meeting  of  an  inter- 
national conference  of  Librarians  held  in  Lend  jn. 
United  States  of  America :  Principal  Libra- 
ries.—  The  following  «re  the  libraries  mi  the 
United  States  which  exceeded  100,000  volumes  in 
1891,  as  reported  in  the  "Statistics  of  Public 
Libraries "  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. The  name  of  each  library  is  preceded  by 
the  date  of  its  foundation : 
1638.     Harvard  University  Library,  292,000  vols. ; 

278,097  pamps. 
1701.     Yale  College  Library,  New  Haven,  185,- 

000  vols. ;  100,000  pamps. 
1731.     Philadelphia  Library  Company,    165,487 

vols. ;  30,000  pamps. 
1749.     University  of  Pa.,  Phila.,  100,000  vols.; 

100,000  pamps. 
1754.     Columbia    College  Library,  New  York, 

135,000  vols. 
1789.     Library  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  125,0^*9  vols. 
1800.     Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  659,- 

843  vols. ;  210,000  pamps. 
1807.     Boston  Athenaeum,  173,831  vols. ;  70,000 

pumps. 


1818.     New  York  State  Library,  Albany,  157,114 
vols. 

1820.  New  York  Mercantile  Library,  New  York, 

239,793  vols. 

1821.  Philadelphia  Mercantile  Library,  166,000 

vols. ;  10,000  pamps. 
1826.     Maryland  State  Library,  Annapolis,  100,- 

000  vols. 
1849.     Asfor  Library,  New  York,  238,946  vols. ; 

12,000  pamps. 
1852.     Boston  Public  Library,  556,283  vols. 
1857.     Brooklyn  Library,   113,251  vols. ;  21,500 

pamps. 
1857.     Peabrdy    Institute,    Baltimore,     110,000 

vols. ;  13,500  pamps. 
1865.     Library  of  the  Surgeon-General's  Oflilce, 

Washington,    104,300     vols.;     161,700 

pamps. 
1865.     Detr'.it  Public  Library,  108,720  vols. 

1867.  Cincinnati  Public  Library,  156,673  vols. ; 

18,326  pamps. 

1868.  Cornell  University  Library,  Iihaca,  N.  Y., 

111,007  vols. ;  25,000  i)amps. 
1872.     Chicago  Public   Library,   175,874  vols.; 

25,293  pamps. 
1882.     Enoch    Pratt    Free  Library,   Baltimore, 

106,663  vols. ;  1,500  pamps. 

1890.  University  of  Chicago  Library,  280,000 

vols. 

1891.  Sutro  Library,    San    Francisco,   200,000 

Vols. 

United  States  of  America :  Library  Gifts. 
—  A  remarkable  number  of  the  free  public  libra- 
ries of  the  United  States  are  the  creations  of  pri- 
vate wealth,  mimificently  employed  for  the  com- 
mon good.  The  greater  institutions  wi.'ch  have 
this  origin  are  the  Astor  Library  in  N.  '  York, 
founded  by  John  Jacob  Astor  and  enni;hed  by 
his  descendants;  the  Leaox  Library  in  New 
York,  founded  by  James  Lenox;  the  PeabcHly 
Institute,  in  Baltimore,  founded  by  George  Pea- 
body;  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  in  Balti- 
more, founded  by  the  gentleman  whose  name  it 
bears;  the  Newberry  Library,  in  Chicago, 
founded  by  the  will  of  Walter  L.  Newberry, 
who  died  in  1868;  the  Sutro  Liurary  in  San 
Francisco,  founded  by  Adolph  Sutro,  and  the 
Carnegie  Libraries  founded  at  Pittsburg,  Alle- 
ghany Citv  and  Braddock  by  Andrew  Carnegie. 
By  the  will  of  John  Crerar,  who  died  in  1889, 
trustees  for  Chicago  are  in  possession  of  an  eslate 
estimated  at  |2,500,00O  or  $3,000,000,  for  the  en- 
dowment of  a  library  which  will  soon  exist.  The 
intention  of  the  late  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  former 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  apply  the 
greater  part  of  his  immense  estate  to  the  endow- 
ment of  a  free  library  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
has  been  partially  defeated  by  contesting  heirs; 
but  the  just  feeling  of  one  among  the  heirs  iias 
restored  $2,000,000  to  the  purpose  for  which 
$5,000,000  was  appropriated  in  Mr.  Tilden's 
intent.  Steps  preparatory  to  the  creation  of  the 
library  are  in  progress.  The  lesser  libraries,  and 
institutions  including  libraries  of  considerable 
importance,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  public 
spirit  and  generosity  of  individual  men  of  wealth, 
are  quite  too  numerous  in  the  country  to  be  cata- 
logued in  this  place.  In  addition  to  such,  the 
bequests  and  gifts  which  have  enriched  the  en- 
dowment of  libraries  otherwise  founded  are 
beyond  computation. 

United  States  of  America:  Government 
Departmental  Libraries  at  Washington. —  A 
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remarkable  creation  of  spcoiul  libraries  connected 
witii  tlie  departmentsand  bureaus  of  tlie  national 
Government,  has  occurred  witiiin  a  few  years 
post.  The  more  importJint  among  tliem  are  the 
following :  Department  of  Agriculture,  20,000  vol- 
umes and  15,000  pamphlets;  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, 31,500  volumes;  Department  of  State,50,000 
volumes;  Department  of  the  Interior,  11,500; 
Navy  Department,  24,518;  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, 10,000,  Patent  Office  Scicntitic  Library, 
50,000  volumes  and  10,000  pampldets;  Signal 
Office,  10,540  volumes;  Surgeon  General's  Office, 
104,300  volumes  and  161,700  namphlets  (reputed 
to  be  tlie  best  collection  of  medical  literature,  as 
it  is  certainly  the  best  catalogued  medical  librar\', 
in  the  world);  Treasury  Department,  21,000  vol- 
umes; Bureau  of  Education,  45,000  volumes  and 
120,000  pamphlets;  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
12,000  vohunes  and  4,000  pamphlets;  Geological 
Survey,  30,414  volumes,  and  42,917  pamphlets; 
Naval  Observatory,  13,000  volumes  and  3,000 
pamphlets;  United  States  Senate,  72,592  vol- 
umes; United  Slates  Ilousn  of  Representatives, 
125,000  (both  of  these  being  distinct  from  the 
great  Library  of  Congress,  which  contained,  in 
1891,  359,843  volumes);  War  Deijartment,  30,000 
volumes. 

Canada. — "In  1779  a  number  of  the  officers 
stationed  at  Quebec,  and  of  the  leading  mer- 
chants, undertook  the  formation  of  a  subscrip- 
tion library.  The  Governor,  General  Ilaldimand, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  work,  and  ordered  on 
behalf  of  the  subscribers  £500  worth  of  books 
from  London.  Tlie  selection  was  entrusted  to 
Richard  Cumberland,  the  dramatist;  and  an  in- 
teresting letter  from  the  Governor  addressed  to 
him,  describing  tlic  literary  wants  of  the  town 
and  the  class  of  books  to  be  sent,  is  now  in  the 
Public  Archives.  A  room  for  tlieir  reception 
was  granted  in  tlie  Blshoji's  Palace ;  and  as  late 
as  1806,  we  learn  from  Lambert's  Travels  that 
it  vas  the  only  libmry  [?]  in  Canaila.  Remove(l 
several  times,  it  slowly  increased,  until  in  1882 
it  numbered  4,000  volumes.  The  list  of  sub- 
scribers hav'ing  become  very  much  reduced,  it 
was  leased  to  the  Quebec  Literary  Association 
in  1843.  In  1854  a  portion  of  it  v;as  burnt  with 
the  Parliament  Buildings,  where  it  was  then 
quartered;  and  finally  in  1866  the  entire  library, 
consisting;  of  6,990  volumes,  were  sold,  subject 
to  conditions,  to  the  Literary  and  Historical  So- 
ciety for  a  nominal  sum  of  $.590.  .  .  .  Naturally 
on  the  organization  of  each  of  the  proviuces, 
libraries  were  established  in  connection  with  the 
Parliaments.  We  have  therefore  the  following : 
—  Nova  Scotia,  Halifax,  25,319;  New  Brunswick, 
Fredericton,  10,850;  Prince  Ed.  Island,  Char- 
lottetown,  4,000;  Quebec,  Quebec,  17,400;  On- 
tario, Toronto,  40,000;  Manitoba,  Winnipeg, 
10,000;  Northwest  Territory,  Regina,  1,480; 
British  Columbia,  Victoria,  1,200;  Dominion  of 
Canada,  Ottawa,  120,000.  Total  volumes  in 
Parliamentary  libraries,  230,249.  By  far  the 
most  important  of  our  Canadian  libraries  is  the 
Dominion  Library  of  Parliament  at  Ottawa. 
Almost  corresi>onding  with  the  Congressional 
Library  at  Washington  in  its  sources  of  income 
and  work,  it  has  grown  rapidly  during  the  past 
ten  years,  and  now  numbers  120,000  volumes. 
Origmaily  establislied  on  the  union  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Lpper  and  Lower  Canada  in  1841,  itwaa 
successively  removed  with  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  Kingston  to  Montreal,  to  Quebec,  to 


Toronto,  again  to  Quebec,  and  finally  to  Ottawa. 
.  .  .  Tlie  38  colleges  in  Canada  are  provided 
with  libraries  containing  429,470  volumes,  or  an 
average  of  11,302.  The  senior  of  these,  Laval 
College,  Quebec,  is  famous  as  being,  after  Har- 
vard, the  oldest  on  the  continent,  being  founded 

by  Bishop  Laval  in  1663 In  1848  the  late 

Dr.  Ryerson,  Superintendent  of  Education  from 
1844-1876,  drafted  a  school  bill  wlilcii  contained 
provisions  for  school  and  township  libraries,  and 
succeeded  in  awakening  a  deep  interest  in  the 
subject.  ...  In  1854  Parliament  passed  the 
requisite  act  and  granted  him  the  necessary  funds 
to  carry  out  his  views  in  the  matter.  The  regu- 
lations of  tlie  department  authorized  each  county 
council  to  establish  four  classes  of  libraries —  1. 
An  ordinary  common  school  library  in  each 
schoolhouse  for  the  use  of  the  children  and  rate- 
payers. 2.  A  general  public  lending  library 
available  to  all  the  ra^cpayera  in  the  municipal- 
ity. 3.  A  professional  library  of  books  on 
teaching,  school  organization,  language,  and 
kindred  subjects,  available  for  teachers  only.  4. 
A  library  in  any  public  institution  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  municipality,  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
mates, or  in  any  county  jail,  for  the  use  of  the 
prisoners.  .  .  .  The  proposal  to  establisli  the 
second  class  was  however  premature;  and  ac- 
cordingly, finding  that  mechanics  institutes  were 
being  developed  throughout  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, the  Educational  Department  wiscl}'  aided 
the  movement  by  giving  a  small  grant  propor- 
tionate to  the  amount  contributed  by  the  mem- 
bers and  reaching  a  maximum  of  $200,  afterwards 
increased  to  $400  annually.  In  1869  these  had 
grown  to  number  26;  in  1880,  74;  and  in  1886. 
125.  The  number  of  volumes  possessed  by  these 
125  is  206,146,  or  im  avemgc  of  1,650.  .  .  .  In 
the  cities,  however,  ilie  mechanics  institute,  with 
its  limited  number  of  subscribers,  has  been  found 
unequal  to  the  task  assigned  it,  and  accordingly, 
in  1882,  the  Free  Libraries  Act  was  passed,  based 
upon  similar  enactments  in  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  ...  By  the  Free  Libraries  Act,  the 
maximum  of  taxation  is  fixed  at  ^  a  mill  on  the 
annual  assessment.  .  .  .  None  of  the  other  prov- 
inces have  followed  Ontario  in  this  matter." — 
J.  Bain,  Brief  lieview  of  the  lAbrariesof  Canada 
{Thousand  Tsla?uls  Conference  of  Librarians,  1887). 
—  "The  total  number  of  public  libraries  in  Can- 
ada of  all  kinds  containing  1,000  or  more  vol- 
uuics  is  202,  and  of  this  numbei  the  Province  of 
Ontario  alone  has  152,  or  over  thrce-frurths  of 
all,  while  Quebec  has  27  or  over  one-half  of  the 
remaining  fourth,  the  other  provinces  having 
from  2  to  6  libraries  each.  The  total  number  of 
volumes  and  pamphlets  in  all  the  libraries  re- 
ported is  1,478,910,  of  which  the  Province  of 
Ontario  has  863,332  volumes,  or  almost  60  per 
cent,  while  the  Province  of  Quebec  has  490,354, 
or  over  33  percent;  Nova  Scotia,  48,250  volumes, 
or  3J  percent;  New  Brunswick,  34,894  volumes, 
a  little  over  2^^  per  cent;  Manitoba,  31,025  vcl- 
umes,  or  2t^  per  cent ;  British  Columbia,  10,225 
volumes,  or  not  quite  t^  of  1  per  cent;  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  5,200  volumes,  or  over  -^^s 
of  1  percent  of  the  total  number." — W.  Flint, 
Statistics  [1891]o/  Public  Libraries  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  (u.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Cir- 
cular nj  Information  No.  7,  1893). 

Mexico. — The  National  Library  of  Mexico 
contains  155,000  books,  besides  manuscripts  and 
pamphlets. 
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China.— The  Imperial  Library.— "It  would 
bo  fiurprising  if  ii  people  llki-  tiiu  Chinese,  who 
have  the  literary  instincL  so  strongly  developed, 
Imd  not  at  an  earlv  date  found  the  necessity  of 
those  great  collections  of  books  which  are  the 
meaus  for  carrying  on  the  grea*  work  of  civiliza- 
tion. China  hod  her  first  great  bibliothccal 
catastrophe  two  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  when  the  famous  edict  for  the  burning  of 
the  books  was  promulgated.  Literature  and 
despotism  have  never  heen  on  very  good  terms, 
and  the  despot  of  Tsin,  finding  a  power  at  work 
which  was  unfavorable  to  his  pretensions,  deter- 
mined 1.0  have  all  books  destroyed  except  those 
relating  to  agriculture,  divination  and  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  house.  His  hatred  to  books  in- 
cluded the  makers  of  them,  and  the  literati  have 
not  failed  to  make  his  name  execrated  for  his 
double  murders  of  men  and  books.  When  the 
brief  dynasty  of  Tsin  passed,  the  Princes  of  Ilan 
showecl  more  ap|)reciation  of  culture,  and  in  190 
B.  C.  the  atrocious  edict  was  repealed,  and  the 
greatest  efforts  made  to  recover  such  literary 
treasures  as  had  escaped  the  destroyer.  Some 
classics  arc  said  to  have  been  rewritten  from  the 
dictation  of  scholars  who  had  committed  them 
to  memory.  Some  robbers  broke  open  the  tomb 
of  Seang,  King  of  Wei,  who  died  B.  C.  295,  and 
found  in  it  bamboo  tablets  containing  more  than 
100,000  pcen  [bamboo  slips].  These  included  a 
copy  of  the  Classic  of  Changes  and  the  Annals 
of  the  Bamboo  Books,  which  indeed  take  their 
title  from  this  circumstance.  This  treasure 
trove  was  placed  in  the  Imperial  Library.  So 
the  Shoo-kiug  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  a 
wall  where  it  had  been  hidden  by  a  descendant 
of  Confucius,  on  the  proclamation  of  the  edict 
against  books.  Towards  the  close  of  the  first 
century  a  library  had  been  formed  by  Lew 
Heang  and  his  son  Lew  Ilin.  .  .  .  Succeeding 
dynasties  imitated  more  or  less  this  policy,  and 
under  the  later  llan  dynasty  great  efforts  were 
made  to  restore  the  library.  ...  In  the  troubles 
at  the  close  of  the  second  century  the  palace  at 
Lo-Yang  was  burned,  and  the  greater  pirt  of 
the  books  destroyed.  .  .  .  Another  Imperial  col- 
lection at  Lo-Yang,  amoiinting  to  29,945  books, 
'vas  destroyed  A.  D.  SU.  In  A.  D.  431.  Seily 
Ling-Yuen,  the  keeper  of  the  archives,  made  a 
catalogue  of  -i.^SS  bouks  in  his  custody.  Another 
catalogue  was  compiled  in  ^73,  and  recorded 
5,704  books.  Buddhism  and  Taouism  now  be- 
gan to  contribute  largely  to  the  national  litera- 
ture. Amongst  the  other  consequences  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Tse  dynast*  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  centurv  was  the  destruction  of  the  '•oyal' 
library  of  1^,010  books.  Early  in  the  next  cen- 
tury a  collection  of  33,106  books,  not  including 
the  Buddhist  literature,  was  made  chiefly,  it  is 
said,  by  the  exertions  of  Jin  Fang,  the  official 
curator.  The  Emperor  Yuen-te  removed  his 
library,  then  amounting  to  70,000  books,  to  King 
Chow,  and  the  building  was  burnt  down  wheu 
be  was  threatened  by  the  troops  of  Chow.  The 
library  of  the  later  yfei  dynasty  was  dispersed 
in  the  insurrection  of  531,  and  the  efforts  made 
to  restore  it  were  not  altogether  successful. 
The  later  Chow  collected  a  library  of  10,000 
books,  and,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Tse  dynasty, 
this  was  increased  by  a  mass  of  5,000  mss.  ob- 
tained from  the  fallen  dynasty.  When  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century  the  Suy  became 
masters  of  the  empire  they  began  to  accumulate 


books,  .  .  .  The  Tang  dynasty  are  specially  re- 
markable for  their  patronage  of  literature. 
Early  in  the  eighth  century  the  catalogue  ex- 
tended to  .53,915  books,  and  a  collection  of  recent 
authors  included  28,409  books.  Printing  began 
to  supersede  manuscript  in  the  tenth  century, 
plentiful  editions  of  the  clas.sics  appeared  and 
voluminous  compilations.  Whilst  the  Sung 
were  great  patrons  of  literature,  the  Leaou  were 
at  least  lukewarm,  and  issued  an  edict  prohibit- 
ing the  printing  of  books  by  private  persons. 
The  Kin  hud  books  translated  into  their  own 
tongue,  for  the  benefit  of  the  then  Mongolian 
subjects.  A  similar  policy  was  pursued  by  the 
Yuen  dynasty,  under  whom  dramatic  literature 
and  fiction  began  to  flourish.  In  the  year  1406, 
the  printed  books  in  the  Imuurial  Library  are 
said  to  have  amounted  to  '300,000  printed  books 
and  twice  the  nvunber  of  ms«.  .  .  .  The  great 
Imperial  Library  was  foun-'ed  by  K'in  Lung  in 
the  last  century.  In  response  to  an  imiierial 
edict,  many  of  the  literati  and  book-lovers  placed 
rare  editions  at  the  service  of  the  government, 
to  be  copied.  The  Imperial  Library  has  many 
of  its  books,  therefore,  in  mss.  Chinese  print- 
ing, however,  is  only  an  imperfect  copy  of  the 
caligniphy  of  good  scribes.  Four  copies  were 
made  of  each  work.  One  was  destined  for  the 
Wan  Yuen  Repository  at  Peking ;  a  second  for 
the  Wan-tsung  Repository  at  Kang-ning,  the 
capital  of  Kiang-su  province;  a  third  for  the 
Wan-hwui  Repository  at  Yang-chou -<■(',  and  the 
fourth  for  the  Wan-Ian  Repository  at  Houg-Chou, 
the  capital  of  Cheh-Kiang.  A  catalogue  was 
published  from  which  it  appears  that  the  library 
contained  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  distinct 
works,  occupying  168,000  volumes.  The  cata- 
logue is  in  effect  an  annotated  list  of  Chinese 
literature,  and  includes  the  works  which  were 
still  wanting  to  the  library  and  deemed  essential 
to  its  completion.  Dr.  D.  J.  IMcGowau,  who 
visited  the  Ilong-Chou  collection,  says  that  it 
was  really  intended  for  a  public  library,  and 
that  those  who  applied  for  peiiiiission  to  the 
local  authorities,  not  only  were  allowed  accesp, 
but  were  afforded  facilities  for  obtaining  focxi 
and  lodging,  "  but  from  some  cause  or  other  the 
library  is  rarely  or  never  consulted.'  Besides 
the  Imperial,  there  are  Provincial,  Departmental 
and  District  Libraries.  Thus,  the  examinatioii 
hall  of  every  town  will  contain  the  standard 
classical  and  historical  books.  At  Canton  and 
other  cities  there  are  extensive  collections,  but 
their  use  is  restricted  to  the  "mandarins.  There 
are  collections  of  books  and  sometimes  printing 
presses  in  connection  with  the  Buddhist  monas- 
teries. " — W.  E.  A.  Axon,  Xotea  on  Chinese  Libra- 
ries (Library  Joxtr  mil,  Jan.  and  Feh.,  1880). — For 
an  account  of  the  ancient  library  of  Chinese 
classics  in  stone,  see  Education,  Ancient: 
China. 

Japan. — "The  Tokyo  Library  is  national  in 
its  character,  as  the  Congressional  Library  of  the 
United  States,  the  British  Museum  of  Great 
Britain,  etc.  It  is  maintained  bj-^  the  State,  and 
by  the  copyright  Act  it  is  to  receive  a  copy  of 
every  book,  pamphlet,  etc.,  published  in  the 
empire.  The  Tokyo  Library  was  established  in 
1872  by  the  Department  of  Education  with  about 
70,000  volumes.  In  1873  it  was  amalgamated 
with  the  library  belonging  to  the  Exhibition 
Bureau  and  two  years  later  it  was  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  Home  Department,  wiiile  a 
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new  library  with  the  title  of  Tokyo  Library  wns 
started  by  the  I'ducatiou  Department  iit  the  same 
time  with  about  28,000  volumes  newly  eollected. 
Thus  tlie  Tokyo  Library  began  its  career  on  a 
quite  slender  basis;  but  in  1876,  the  books  in- 
creased to  fi8.fl53,  and  in  1877  to  71,853.  Since 
tliat  time,  both  the  numbers  of  books  and  visitors 
liave  steadily  increa.sed,  so  much  so  that  in  1884 
tlie  former  reached  103,350  and  latter  115,980, 
averaging  359  persons  per  one  day.  The  library 
was  tlien  open  free  to  all  classes;  but  the  pres- 
ence of  too  many  readers  of  the  commonest  text- 
books and  light  literature  was  found  to  have 
caused  much  iiindrance  to  the  serious  students. 
.  .  .  This  disadvantage  was  somewhat  remedied 
by  introducing  the  fee  .system,  which,  of  course, 
placed  much  restriction  to  the  visitors  of  the 
library.  ...  It  is  very  clear  from  the  character 
of  tlie  library  tlmt  it  is  a  reference  library  and 
not  a  circulating  library.  But  as  there  are  not 
any  ither  large  and  well-equipped  libraries  in 
Tokyo,  a  system  of  'lending  out'  is  added, 
something  like  that  of  Kiinigliche  Bibliothtk  zii 
Berlin,  with  a  subscription  of  5  yen  (about  $5) 
per  annum.  .  .  .  The  Tokyo  Library  now  con- 
tains 97,550  Japanese  and  Chinese  books  and 
25,559  European  books,  besides  about  100,000  of 


LIBURNIANS,  The.    See  Korkyra. 

LIBYAN  SIBYL.    See  Siryls. 

LIBYANS,  The.— "The  name  of  Africa  was 
applied  by  the  ancients  only  to  that  small  por- 
tion of  country  south  of  Cape  Bon ;  the  rest  was 
called  Libya.  The  bulk  of  the  population  of 
the  northern  coast,  between  Egypt  and  the  Pil- 
lars of  Hercules,  was  of  the  Ilumitic  race  of 
Phut,  who  were  connected  with  the  Egyptians 
and  Ethiopians,  and  to  whom  the  name  of  Liby- 
ans was  not  applied  until  a  later  date,  as  this 
name  was  originally  confined  to  some  tribes  of 
Arian  or  Japhetic  race,  who  had  settled  among 
the  natives.  From  tliese  nations  sprung  from 
Phut  descended  the  races  now  called  Berbers, 
who  have  spread  over  the  north  of  Africa,  from 
the  northernmost  valleys  of  the  Atlas  to  the 
southern  linnts  of  the  Sahara,  and  from  Egypt 
to  the  Atlant.'c;  perhaps  even  to  the  Canaries, 
where  the  ancient  Guanches  seem  to  have  spoken 
a  dialect  nearly  approaching  that  of  the  Berbers 
of  Morocco.  These  Berbers  —  now  called  Ama 
zigh,  or  Sluiluh,  in  Morocco;  Kabyles,  in  the 
three  provinces  of  Alguiia,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli; 
Tibboos,  between  Fezzan  and  Egypt;  and  Tua- 
riks  in  the  Sahara  —  are  the  descendants  of  the 
same  great  family  of  nations  whose  blood,  more 
or  less  pure,  still  runs  in  the  veins  of  the  tribes 
inhabiting  the  different  parts  of  the  vast  terri- 
tory once  possessed  by  their  ancestors.  The 
language  they  still  speak,  known  through  the 
labours  of  learned  officers  of  the  French  army 
in  Africa,  is  nearly  related  to  that  of  Ancient 
Egypt.  It  is  that  in  which  the  few  inscriptions 
we  possess,  emanating  from  the  natives  of  Libya, 
NumJdia,  and  Mauritania  in  olden  times,  are 
written.  The  alphabet  peculiar  to  these  natives, 
whilst  under  the  Carthaginian  rule,  is  still  used 
by  the  Tuariks.  Sallust,  who  was  able  to  con- 
sult the  archives  of  Carthage,  and  who  seems 
more  accurate  than  any  other  classical  writer  on 
African  history,  was  acquainted  with  the  annals 
of  the  primitive  period,  anterior  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Arian  tribes  and  the  settlement  of  the  Phoe- 
nician   colonies.      Then  only  three  races,  un- 


dupHoaves,  popular  books,  etc.,  which  are  not 
used.  Tlic  average  number  of  books  u.sed  is 
337,202  a  year.  .  .  .  TheLil)rary  of  the  Imperial 
University,  which  is  ai.so  under  'my  charge,  com- 
prises all  the  books  belonging  to  the  Imperial 
University  of  Japan.  These  books  are  solely 
for  the  use  of  the  instructors,  students,  and 
pupils,  no  admittance  being  granted  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  library  contains  77,991  Euro- 
pean books  and  101,217  Japanese  and  Chinese 
books.  As  to  other  smaller  libraries  of  Japan, 
there  arc  eight  public  and  ten  private  libraries  in 
different  parts  of  the  empire.  The  books  con- 
tained in  them  are  60,912  Japanese  and  Chinese 
books  and  4,731  European  books  with  43,911 
visitors!  Besides  these,  inmost  of  towns  of  re- 
spectable size,  there  are  generally  two  or  three 
small  private  circulating  libraries,  which  contain 
books  chiefly  consisting  of  light  literature  and 
historical  works  popularly  treated." — I.  Tanaka, 
Tokyo  Librniy  (Sun  Francisco  Conference  of  Li- 
brarians, 189*1) 

India. — The  first  free  library  in  a  native  state 
of  India  was  opened  in  1892,  with  10,000  vol- 
umes, 7,000  being  in  English.  It  was  founded 
by  the  brother  of  the  Maharajah. — Library  Jour- 
nal, V.  17,  p.  395. 


equally  distributed  in  a  triple  zone,  were  to  be 
met  with  throughout  Northern  Africa.  Along 
the  shore  bordering  the  Mediterranean  were  the 
primitive  Libyans,  who  were  Ilamites,  descen- 
dants of  Phut;  behind  them,  towards  the  interior, 
but  on  the  western  half  only,  were  th^  Getulians 
.  .  .  ;  further  still  in  the  interior,  and  beyond 
the  Sahara,  were  the  negroes,  originally  called 
by  the  Greek  name  'Ethiopians,'  which  was 
afterwards  erroneously  applied  to  the  Cushites 
of  the  Upper  Nile.  Sallust  also  learnt,  from  the 
Carthaginian  traditions,  of  the  great  Japhetic  in- 
vasion of  tlie  coast  of  Africa.  .  .  .  Tlie  Egyp- 
tian monuments  have  acquainted  us  with  the  date 
of  the  arrival  of  these  ludo-Europeans  in  Africa, 
among  whom  were  the  Libyans,  properly  so 
called,  the  Maxyans,  and  Macaj.  It  was  contem- 
porary with  the  reigns  of  Seti  I.  and  Ramses 
II." — F.  hcnoTmani,  Manual  of  Ancient  Hist,  of 
tlie  East,  bk.  6,  ch.  5  (».  2).  —  See,  also,  NuMiDi- 
ANS;  and  Amohites. 

LICINIAN  LAWS,  The.  See  Romk:  B.  C. 
376-367. 

LICINIUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  307-323. 

LiCTORS.— FASCES.— '  The  fasces  were 
bundles  of  rods(virg!B)  of  elm  or  birchwood,  tied 
together  round  the  handle  of  an  axe  (securis) 
with  (most  likely  red)  straps.  The  iron  of  the 
axe,  which  was  the  executioner's  tool,  protruded 
from  the  sticks.  The  fasces  were  carried  on  their 
left  shoulders  by  the  lictors,  who  walked  in  front 
of  certain  magistrates,  making  room  for  them, 
and  compelling  all  people  to  move  out  of  the 
way  (summovere),  barring  Vestals  and  Roman 
matrons.  To  about  the  end  of  the  Republic, 
when  a  special  executioner  was  appointed,  the 
lictors  inflicted  capital  punishment.  The  king 
was  entitled  to  twelve  fasces,  the  same  number 
being  granted  to  the  consuls.  .  .  .  The  dictator 
was  entitled  to  twenty-four  lictors.  .  .  .  Since 
42  B.  C.  the  Flamen  Dialis  and  the  Vestals  also 
were  entitled  to  one  lictor  each.  In  case  a  higher 
official  met  his  inferior  in  the  street,  he  was  sa- 
luted by  the  lictors  of  the  latter  withdrawing 
the  axe  and  lowering  the  fasces." —  E.  Guhl  and 
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W.  Koner,  Life  of  tJie  Greek»  nnd  litmuirut,  feet. 
Wl,  foot  note. 

LIDUS,  OR  LEUD,  OR  LATT,  The.  See 
Slavery,  Mkdi^val:  Gkhm.vny.         .  ; 

LI^GE  :   The    Episcopal    Principality.  — 

"  Li(j,'o  li«"s  on  the  I'ordcTlund  of  tlio  Frencli  nnd 
Ocrnmn  speaking  nices.  ...  It  was  tlie  capital 
of  an  <'ocIe9ia8ti(al  principality,  wliosc  territory 
extended  some  distance  up  the  river  and  over  the 
wooded  ridges  and  green  val!ey8  of  the  Ardennes. 
Tlie  town  had  originally  sprung  up  round  the 
tomb  of  St.  Lambert  —  a  shrine  much  frecjucnted 
by  pilgrims.  .  .  .  The  Prince  Bishop  of  Liege 
was  the  vassp'  of  tiic  emperor,  but  his  subjects 
had  long  considered  the  kings  of  France  their 
natural  protectors.  It  was  in  France  that  tlicy 
found  a  market  for  their  i.ianufactures,  from 
Prance  that  pilgrims  came  to  the  tomb  of  St. 
Lambert  or  to  the  sylvan  shrine  of  St.  Hubert. 
Difference  of  language  and  rivalry  in  trade  sepa- 
rated them  from  their  DutchspeakiLg  neigh- 
bours. We  hear,  as  early  as  the  10th  century, 
of  successful  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  Li^ge,  supported  and  directed  by  their  bishops, 
to  sulxiue  the  lords  of  the  castles  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. A  population  of  traders,  artizans, 
and  miners,  were  unlikely  to  submit  to  the  pre- 
teB.sions  of  a  feudal  aristocracy.  Nor  was  there 
a  burgher  oligarchy,  as  in  many  of  the  Flemisli 
and  German  towns.  Every  citizen  was  eligible 
to  office  if  he  could  obtam  a  majority  of  the 
votes  of  ti>e  whole  male  population.  Con.stitu- 
tiona!  limits  were  imposed  on  the  power  of  the 
bishop ;  but  he  was  the  sole  fountain  of  law  and 
justice.  By  suspending  their  administration  he 
could  paralyse  the  social  life  of  tlie  State,  and  by 
his  interdicts  annihilate  its  religious  life.  Yet 
the  burghers  were  involved  in  perpetual  disputes 
with  their  bishop.  When  the  power  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  was  establisb'cl  in  the  Low 
Countries,  it  was  to  them  that  tuc  latter  naturally 
applied  for  assistance  against  their  unruly  flock. 
John  the  Fearless  defeated  tl^e  citizens  with 
great  slaugliter  in  1408.  lie  himself  reckoned 
the  number  of  slain  at  25,000.  la  1431  Liege  was 
compelled  to  nay  a  fine  of  200,000  crowns  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy."  The  Duke  — Philip  the 
Good  —  afterwards  forced  the  reigning  bishop  to 
resign  in  favor  of  a  brother  of  the  Dulte  of  Bour- 
bon, a  dissolute  boy  of  eighteen,  whose  goi^ern- 
ment  was  reckless  and  intolerable. — P.  F.  Willert, 
Reign  of  Lewis  XL ,  pp.  93-94. 

Also  in  :  J.  F.  Kirk,  Hist,  of  Charles  tlie  Bold, 
hk.  1,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  1467-1468.— War  with  Charles  the 
Bold  of  Burgundy  and  destruction  of  the 
city.  See  Burgundy:  A.  D.  1467-1468;  also, 
Din  ANT. 

A.  D.  1691. — Bombardment  by  the  French. 
—  The  Prince-bishop  of  Liege  having  joined  the 
League  of  Augsburg  against  Louis  XIV.,  and 
having  received  troops  of  the  Grand  Alliance 
into  his  city,  the  town  was  bombarded  in  May, 
1691,  by  the  French  General  Boufflers.  There 
was  no  attempt  at  a  siege ;  the  attack  was  simply 
one  of  destructive  malice,  and  the  force  which 
made  it  withdrew  speedily. —  H.  Martin,  Hist,  of 
France  :  Age  of  L^ouis  XIV.,  v.  2,  ch.  2. 

A.  D.  1702. — Reduced  by  Marlboroup^h.  See 
Netherlands:  A.  D.  1702-1704. 
■,    A.  D.  1792-1793.— Occupation  and  surrender 
by  the  French.    See  France:  A.  D.  1793  (Sep- 


TEMiiER— Decemher);  ami  1798  (February  — 
April).  ,    .  . 

» 

LIEGNITZ,  The  Battle  of  (1241).—  On  tlio 
9th  of  Ai)HI,  A.  D.  1241.  the  Mongols,  who  had 
already  overrun  a  great  part  of  Russia,  defeated 
the  combined  forces  of  Poland,  ISIoravia  and  Si- 
lesia in  a  battle  which  filled  all  Europe  with  con- 
sternation. It  was  fought  near  Lignitz  (or  Lieg- 
nitz),  on  a  plain  watered  by  the  river  Keiss,  the 
site  being  now  occupied  by  a  village  called 
Wahlstadt,  i.  e.,  "  Field  of  Battle."  "  It  was  a 
Mongol  habit  to  cul  off  an  car  from  each  corpse 
after  a  battle,  so  as  to  have  a  record  of  the  num- 
ber slain;  and  we  are  told  they  filled  nine  sacks 
with  these  ghastly  trophies,"  from  the  field  of 
Lignitz. —  11.  II.  Iloworth,  Jlist.  of  the  Mom/oh, 
pt.  1.  p.  144.— See  Monools:  A.  D.  1229-1294. 

Battle  of  (1760).  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1760. 
♦ 

LIGERIS,  The.— The  ancient  name  of  the 
river  Loire. 

LIGHT  BRIGADE,  The  Charge  of  the. 
See  Russia  :  A.  D.  1854  (October — Nove.muer). 

LIGII,  The.     See  Lyoians. 

LIGNY,  Battle  of.  See  France:  A.  D.  1815 
(June). 

LIGONIA.  See  Maine:  A.  D.  1629-1631; 
and  1643-1677. 

LIGURIAN  REPUBLIC,  The.— The  me- 
dijBval  republic  of  Genoa  is  often  referred  to  as 
the  Ligurian  Republic;  but  the  name  was  dis- 
tinctively given  by  Napoleon  to  one  of  his  ephem- 
eral creations  in  Italy.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1797  (May— October),  and  1804-1805. 

LIGURIANS,  The.— "The  whole  of  Pied- 
mont in  its  present  extent  was  inhabited  by  the 
Liguiians:  Pa  via,  under  the  name  of  Ticinum, 
was  founded  by  a  Ligurian  tribe,  the  Lojvinns. 
When  they  pushed  forward  their  frontier  among 
the  Apennines  into  the  Casentino  on  the  decline 
of  the  Etruscans,  they  probably  only  recovered 
what  had  before  been  wrested  from  them. 
Among  the  inhabitants  of  Corsica  there  were 
Ligurians.  .  .  .  The  Ligurians  and  Iberians  were 
anciently  contiguous;  whereas  in  aftertimes  they 
were  parted  by  the  Gauls.  We  are  told  by 
Scylax,  that  from  the  bonlers  of  Iberia,  that  is, 
from  the  Pyrenees,  to  the  Rhone,  the  two  nations 
were  dwelling  intermixed.  .  .  .  But  it  is  far 
more  probable  that  the  Iberians  came  from  the 
south  of  the  Pyrenees  into  Lower  Languedoc,  as 
they  did  into  Aquitaine,  and  that  the  Ligurians 
were  driven  back  by  them.  When  the  Celts, 
long  after,  moving  in  an  opposite  direction, 
reached  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  too 
drove  the  Ligurians  close  down  to  the  coast,  and 
dwelt  as  the  ruling  people  amongst  them,  in  the 
country  about  Avignon,  as  is  implied  by  the 
name  Celto- Ligurians.  .  .  .  Of  their  place  in  the 
family  of  nations  we  are  ignorant:  we  only  know 
that  they  were  neither  Iberians  nor  Celts." — 
G.  B.  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Home,  t).  1.— "On  the 
coast  of  Liguria,  the  land  on  each  side  of  the 
city  of  Genoa,  a  land  which  was  not  reckoned 
Italian  in  early  times,  we  find  people  who  seem 
not  to  have  been  Aryan.  And  these  Ligurians 
seem  to  have  been  part  of  a  ra^e  which  was 
spread  through  Italy  and  Sicily  before  the  Aryan 
settlements,  and  to  have  been  akin  to  the  non- 
Aryan  inhabitants  of  Spain  and  southern  Gaul, 
of  whom  the  Basques  .  .  .  remain  as  a  remnant. " 
— E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist.  Qeog.  of  E'lrope,  eh.  3. 
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LI0URIAN8. 


LIMOUSIN. 


Al-»o  in:  I.  Taylor,  Origin  of  the  Aryans,  eh.  2, 
teet.  7. — Bt'e,  also,  Appendix  A,  v.  1. 


LILLE  :  A.  D.  1583.— Submission  to  Spain. 
Bee  Nktiihui-andh:  A.  I).  1584-1585  Limith  iik 
THE  United  Provinckh. 

A.  D.  1667.  — Taken  by  the  French.  See 
Nktiiehland8{Tiib  Spanish  Pkovinces):  A.  D. 
1637. 

A.  D.  1668.— Ceded  to  France.  See  Netheii- 
i-ANDs  (Holland):  A.  1).  1008. 

A.  D.  1708. —  Siege  and  capture  by  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  Eugene.  See  Nktiiku- 
i.andh:  a.  L).  17()K-1709. 

A.  D.  1713.— Restoration  to  France.  Sco 
Utukciit:  a.  I).  1712-1714. 

LILLEBONNE,  Assembly  of.— A  general 
assembly  of  Norniiin  barons  convened  by  Duke 
William,  A.  D.  1006,  for  the  considering  of  his 
contemplated  invasion  of  England. — E.  A.  Free- 
man, Norman  Conqueitt,  ch.  13,  sect.  8  {v.  3). 

LILLIBULLERO.  —  "Thomas  Wharton, 
who,  in  the  last  Parliament,  had  represented 
Buckinghamshire,  and  who  was  alreatly  con- 
spicuous both  as  a  libertine  and  as  a  Whig,  had 
written  [A.  D.  1688,  just  prior  to  the  Revolution 
which  drove  .lames  II.  from  the  English  throne] 
a  satirical  ballad  on  the  administration  of  Tyr- 
connel  [Kichard  Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel, 
James'  Lord  Deputy  in  Ireland — see  Iheland: 
A.  D.  1685-1688J.  In  this  little  poem  an  Irish- 
man congratulates  a  brother  Irishman,  in  a  bar- 
barous jargon,  on  the  approaching  triumph  of 
Popery  and  of  the  Milesian  race.  .  .  .  These 
verses,  which  were  in  no  respect  above  the  ordi- 
nary standard  of  street  poetry,  had  for  burden 
some  gibberish  which  was  said  to  have  been  used 
as  a  watchword  by  the  insurgents  of  Ulster  in 
1641.  The  verses  and  the  tunc  caught  the  fancy 
of  the  nation.  From  one  end  of  England  to  the 
other  all  classes  were  constantly  singing  this  idle 
rhyme.  It  was  especially  the  delight  of  the 
English  army.  More  than  seventy  years  after 
the  Revolution,  a  great  writer  delineated,  with 
exquisite  skill,  a  veteran  wlio  had  fought  at  the 
Boyne  and  at  Namur.  One  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  good  old  soldier  is  his  trick  of  whist- 
ling Lillibullero.  Wharton  afterwards  boasted 
that  he  had  sung  a  King  out  of  three  kingdoms. 
But  in  truth  the  success  of  Lillibullero  was  the 
effect,  and  not  the  cause,  of  that  excited  state  of 
public  feeling  which  produced  the  Revolution. 
.  .  .  The  song  of  Lillibullero  is  among  the  State 
Poems.  In  Percy's  Relics  the  first  part  will  be 
found,  but  not  the  second  part,  which  was  added 
after  William's  landing." — Lord  Macaulay,  Hint, 
of  Eng.,  ch.  9,  with  foot-note. 

Also  in  :  W.  W.  Wilkins,  Political  Ballads  of 
the  nth  and  Wth  Centuries,  v.  1,  p.  275. 

LILY  OF  FLORENCE,  The.  See  Flou- 
ence:  Origin  and  Name. 


LILYBiEUM  :  B.  C.  368.— Siege  by  Dio- 
nisius. — "  This  town,  close  to  the  western  cape  of 
Sicily,  appears  to  have  arisen  as  a  substitute  for 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Motye  (of  which  we 
hear  little  more  since  its  capture  by  Dionysius 
in  396  B.  C),  and  to  have  become  the  principal 
Carthaginian  station."  Lilybseum  was  first  be- 
sieged and  then  blockaded  by  the  Syracuse 
tyrant,  Dionysius,  B.  C.  368;  but  he  failed  to 
reduce  it.    It  was  made  a  powerful  stronghold 


by  the  Cartliaginians. — O.  Orot<»,  IIi»t.  of  Qreect, 
l>i.  2,  ch.  83. 

B.  C.  277.— Siege  by  Pyrrhus.  See  Rome: 
B.  C.  282-275. 

B.  C.  350-241.— Siege  by  the  Romans.  See 
Punic  Wah,  the  First. 

LIMA:  Founded  by  Pizarro  (1535).  See 
Peru:  A.  I).  1533-1548. 

LIMBURG:  Capture  by  the  Dutch  (1633). 
See  Netherlands:  A.  1).  1621-1(533. 

LIMERICK  :  A.  D.  1690-1691.— Sieges  and 
surrender.    See  Ireland:  A.  1).  1«8»-1«!(1. 

A.  D.  1691. — The  treaty  of  surrender  and  its 
violation.    See  Ireland:  A.  D.  1691. 


LIMES,  The.— This  term  was  applied  to 
certain  Roman  frontier-roads.  "Limes  is  not 
every  imperial  fro  .tier,  but  only  that  which  is 
marked  out  by  \v  man  hands,  and  arranged  at 
the  same  time  fo  being  patrolled  and  having 
posts  stationed  for  frontier-defence,  such  as  wo 
find  in  Germany  and  in  Africa.  .  .  .  The  Limes 
is  thus  the  imperial  frontier- road,  destined  for 
the  regulation  of  frontier-intercourse,  inasmuch 
as  the  crossing  of  it  was  allowed  only  at  certain 
points  corresponding  to  the  bridges  of  the  river 
boundary,  and  elsewhere  forbidden.  This  was 
doubtless  effected  in  the  first  instance  by  patroll- 
ing the  line,  and,  so  long  as  this  was  done,  the 
Limes  remained  a  boundary  road.  It  remained 
so,  too,  when  it  was  fortified  oii  both  sides,  as  was 
done  in  Britain  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Daiuibe ; 
the  Britannic  wall  is  also  termed  Limos."— T. 
Mommsen,  Hii^t.  of  Rome,  bk   8,  ch.  A,  foot-note. 

LIMIGANTES.The.— The  Limigantes  were 
a  tribe  occupying,  in  the  fourth  century,  a  re- 
gion of  country  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Theiss,  who  were  said  to  have  been  formerly  the 
slaves  of  a  Sarmatian  peojjle  in  the  same  terri- 
tory rtnd  to  have  ovei powered  and  expelled  their 
masters.  The  latter,  in  exile,  became  depen- 
dents of  the  warlike  nation  of  the  Quadi.  At 
the  end  of  a  war  with  the  latter,  A.  D.  357-359, 
in  which  they  were  greatly  humbled,  the  Em- 
peror Constantius  commanded  the  Limigantes  to 
surrender  their  stolen  territory  to  its  former 
owners.  They  resisted  the  mandate  and  were 
exterminated. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  ami  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  18-19. — Tlie  Limigantes 
were  a  branch  of  the  lazyges  or  Jazyges,  a  no- 
madic Sarmatian  or  Sclavonic  people  who  were 
settled  in  earlier  times  on  the  Palus  Mteotis. 

LIMISSO.  See  Hospitallers  of  St.  John: 
A.  D.  1118-1310.  ^ 

LIMOGES,   Origin  of  the  town.    See  Le- 

MOVICES. 

A.  D.  1370.— Massacre  by  the  Black  Prince. 
—  A  foul  crime  which  stains  the  name  of  "the 
Black  Prince. "  Taking  the  city  of  Limoges,  in 
Prance,  after  a  short  siege,  A.  D.  1370,  he 
ordered  a  promiscuous  massacre  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  more  than  3,000  men,  women  end 
children  were  slain,  while  the  town  was  plUuged 
and  burned.  —  Froissart,  Ghroniclea  (trans,  by 
Johnes),  bk.  1,  ch.  288,  290.— See,  also,  France: 
A.  D.  1360-1380. 


LIMONUM.    See  PorriERS. 
LIMOUSIN,  Early  inhabitants  of  the. 
Lemovices. 


See 
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LINCOLN. 


LISBON. 


LINCOLN,  Abraham.  —  Election  to  the 
Preiidency.    Hee  Unitko  Statkhcik  Am.  :  A.  I). 

IMdo      (A  run.  —  N«)VK.MiiE«) Inauguration 

and  Presidential  administration.  Hce  Unitkd 
.Statkh  ok  A.VI. :  A.  D.  1861  (Fkiihuauy  — 
Maiuii),  to  IHfl.')  (AriUL) Gettysburg  ad- 
dress. Sec  Umtku  Statkh  ok  Am.;  A.  D. 
1H8:I  (NovKMnKR) Reiilection  to  the  Presi- 
dency. Hce  L'MTKn  States  ok  Am.:  A.  D. 
lH(t4  (May—  Novemher) Visit  to  Rich- 
mond.   Sec    I'MTKi)   States  ok   Am.  :    A.  1). 

IHtt.")  (Armi,:  Viikunia) Assassination.  St-o 

United  States  OK  Am.  ;  A.  D.  18(1.")  (Arim,  14tii). 

LINCOLN,  General  Benjamin,  in  the  War 
of  the  American  Revolution.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1778-1779  TheWaucak- 
iiiED  INTO  the  SorTii;  1770  (Septemuek  —  Oc- 
TOHKii);  1780  (FEimrAUY— AtoL'sT). 

LINCOLN,     Battle     of.     Sco    Lambeth, 

TllEATY  OK. 

LINCOLN,  Origin  of.    See  Lindcm. 
LINDISWARA,  OR  LINDESFARAS.— 

"Dwt'lliTS  al)out  Liiiduni,  "  or  Lincoln;  a  iiiuiie 
given  foi  i\  lime  to  the  Ang'.cs  who  seized  and 
settled  in  that  English  disUict. — J.  U.  Green, 
T/ie  Making  of  England. — Sue  England:  A.  I). 
547-(5;5:}. 

LINDSEY,  Kingdom  of.— One  of  the  small 
nnd  transient  kingooms  of  the  Angles  in  early 
England. — W.  Stubbs,  Comt.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch. 
7,  mt.  70  (».  1). 

LINDUM.  — The  Roman  city  from  which 
sprang  the  English  city  of  Lincoln.— T.  Wright, 
Celt,  liinnan  nnd  Saxon,  ch.  5. 

LINGONES,  The.— A  tribe  in  ancient  Gaul 
whose  territory  einbraeod  parts  in  the  modern 
French  departments  of  the  Hatite-Mame,  the 
Aubc,  the  Yonne  and  the  COte-d'Or. — Napoleon 
III.,  JIi8t.  of  Cifsar,  hk.  3,  ch.  2,foot-tiote  (v.  2).— 
See,  also,  Rome:  B.  C.  390-347. 

LINKdPING,  Battle  of  (1508).  See  Scan- 
dinavian States  (Sweden):  A.  I).  1523-1604. 

LION  AND  THE  SUN,  The  Order  of  the. 
— A  Persian  order,  instituted  in  1808. 

LION  OF  ST.  MARK,  The  Winged.— 
The  standard  of  the  Venetian  republic.  "His- 
torians have  failed  or  omitted  to  flx  the  precise 
time  when  this  ensign  of  the  lion  was  first 
adopted  by  the  Republic.  But  .vhen  the  two 
granite  columns  ['trophies  of  a  successful  raid 
in  the  Archipelago '],  still  the  conspicuous  orna- 
ments of  the  Piazetta  of  St.  Mark,  were  erected, 
in  or  about  1173,  a  winged  lion  in  bronze  was 
placed  on  one  of  them,  and  a  statue  of  St. 
Theo<lore,  a  patron  of  earlier  standing,  on  the 
other."  —  The  Republic  of  Venice  {Quart.  Bev., 
Oct.,  1874),  p.  423.— See,  also,  Venice:  A.  D.  829. 

LIPAN,  Battle  of  (1434).     See  Bohemia: 

A.  D.  1419-1434. 

^ 

LISBON:  Origin  and  early  history.  See 
Portugal:  Early  history. 

A.  D.  1 147. — Capture  from  the  Moors. — 
Made  the  capital  of  Portugal.  Sec  Portcoal: 
A.  D.  1095-1325. 

A.  D.  1755,— The  great  Earthquake.- "On 
the  morning  of  the  1st  of  November  in  this  year, 
at  the  same  period,  though  in  less  or  greater  de- 
gree, a  far-spreading  earthquake  ran  through 
great  part  both  of  Europe  and  Barbary.  In  the 
north  its  effects,  as  usual  with  earthquakes  in 
that  region,  were  happily  slight  and  few.  Some 
gentle  vibrations  were  felt  as  far  as  Dantzick. 
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...  In  Madrid  a  violent  hm  fk  was  felt,  but  no 
buildings,  and  oidy  two  hui....ii  beings,  perished. 
In  Fez  and  in  .Morocco,  on  the  contrary,  great 
iiuinbcrH  of  houses  fell  down,  and  great  multi- 
tudes of  jM'ople  were  buried  beneath  the  ruins. 
Hut  the  widest  and  most  fearful  destruction  was 
reserved  for  Lisbon.  Already,  in  the  year  1531, 
that  city  had  been  laid  half  in  ruins  by  an  carth- 
(luake.  The  Ist  of  November  1755  was  All 
Saints'  Day,  a  festival  of  gnnit  solenuiity ;  and  at 
nine  in  the  morning  all  tlie  churches  of  Lisbon 
were  crowded  with  kneeling  worshippers  of  each 
se.\,  all  classes,  nnd  all  ages,  when  a  sudden  and 
most  violent  shock  made  every  ciiurch  reel  to  its 
foimdations.  Within  the  intervals  «)f  a  few  min- 
utes two  other  shocks  no  less  violent  ensued,  and 
every  church  in  Lisbon  —  tall  column  and  tower- 
ing spire — was  hurled  to  the  ground.  Thousands 
and  thousjuids  of  people  were  crushed  to  death, 
and  thousands  more  grievously  maimed,  unable 
to  crawl  away,  and  left  to  expire  in  lingering 
agon)'.  The  more  stately  and  magnificent  had 
been  the  fabric,  the  wider  and  moye  grievous 
was  the  havoc  made  by  its  ruin.  About  one 
fourth,  as  was  vaguely  computed,  of  all  the 
houses  in  the  city  toppled  down.  The  encum- 
bered streets  could  scarce  afford  an  outlet  to  the 
fugitives;  'friends,'  says  an  eye-witness,  'run- 
ning from  their  friends,  fathers  from  their  chil- 
dren, lunbands  from  their  wives,  because  every 
one  fled  away  from  their  habitations  full  of  terror, 
confusion,  and  distraction.'  The  earth  seemed 
to  heave  and  quiver  like  an  animated  being. 
The  Sim  was  darkened  with  the  clouds  of  lurid 
dust  that  arose.  Frantic  with  fear  a  headlong 
multitude  rushed  for  refuge  to  a  large  and  newly 
built  stone  pier  which  jutted  out  into  the  Tagus, 
when  a  sudden  convulsion  of  the  stream  turned 
this  pier  bottom  uppermost,  like  a  shio  on  its 
keel  in  the  tempest,  and  then  engulpiial  :?  And 
of  all  the  liviii'r  creatures  who  had  lately  thronged 
it, —  full  3,000,  it  is  said, —  not  one,  even  as  a 
corpse,  ever  rose  again.  From  the  banks  of  the 
river  oLher  crowtls  were  looking  on  in  speechless 
affright,  when  the  river  itself  came  rushing  in 
upon  them  like  a  torrent,  though  against  wind 
and  tide  It  rose  at  lenst  fifteen  feet  above  the 
highest  spring  tides,  anu  then  again  subsided, 
drawing  in  or  dashing  to  pieces  every  thing 
within  Its  roacli,  while  the  very  ships  in  the  har- 
bour were  violently  whirled  around.  Earth  and 
water  alike  seemed  let  loose  as  scourges  on  this 
devoted  city.  'Indeed  every  element,'  says  a 
person  present,  'seemed  to  conspire  to  our  de- 
struction .  .  .  for  in  about  two  hours  after  the 
shock  fires  broke  out  in  three  different  parts  of 
the  city,  occasioned  from  the  goods  and  the 
kitchen  fires  being  all  jumbled  together.'  At 
this  time  also  the  wind  grew  into  a  fresh  gale, 
which  made  the  fires  spread  in  extent  and  rage 
with  fury  during  three  days,  until  there  remained 
but  little  for  them  to  devour.  Many  of  the 
maimed  and  wounded  are  believed  to  have 
perished  unseen  and  unheeded  in  the  flames; 
some  few  were  almost  miraculously  rescued  after 
being  for  whole  days  buried  where  they  fell, 
without  light  or  food  or  hope.  The  total  num- 
ber of  deaths  was  computed  at  the  time  as  not 
less  than  30,000."— Lorti  Mahon  (Earl  Stanhope), 
Hist.' of  Eng.,  1713-1783,  eh.  32  (».  4). 

A.  D,  1807,— Occupied  by  the  French.— De- 
parture of  the  Royal  Fan.ily  for  Brazil.  See 
Pobtuqal:  a.  D.  1807.  .^^ 


LISLE. 


LITUROlErt. 


LISLE.    Son  Lit.lk. 

LISSA,  Battle  of  (1866).    See  Itat-t:  A.  D. 
1802-18««. 
LIT  DE  JUSTICE.    See  Bkd  op  Justice. 

LITHUANIA:  A.  D.  1235.— Formation  of 
the  Grand  Duchy.— "  From  lii24  [wiicn  Russiii 
was  prostrated  by  tlio  Mongol  conquest  j  to  1187 
...  is  ft  period  of  obsciinition  in  Uiis.siun  iiis- 
tory,  durinu;  which  Uiiasia  is  nothing  in  the  Slii- 
voniun  world.  Tlio  hour  of  Russia's  weiikness 
was  that  in  which  the  Lithuanians,  formerly  11 
mere  chaos  of  Slavo-Finuish  tribes,  assumed 
orfranizatlon  and  strength.  Uniting  the  original 
Litlmanian  tribes  into  one  governnjcnt,  and  ex- 
tending his  sway  over  tlio.se  territories,  formerly 
included  in  the  Uussian  Empire,  which  the  Mon- 
golian destruction  of  the  Uussian  power  had  left 
without  ft  ruler,  a  native  chief,  named  Ringohl, 
founded  (1335)  a  now  state  called  the  Orand- 
Duchy  of  Lithuania.  The  limits  of  tliis  state 
extended  from  the  Baltic  coast,  which  it  touched 
at  a  single  jioint,  acro&s  the  entire  continent,  al- 
most to  the  Black  Sea,  with  Lithuania  proper  as 
its  northern  nucleus,  and  the  populations  along 
the  whole  course  of  the  Dnieper  fts  its  subjects. 
The  Lithuanians,  thus  made  formidable  by  the 
extent  of  their  dominion,  were  at  tins  time  still 
heathens." — Poland:  Her  Ilintort/  and  Prospects 
{Weittminster  Jiev.,  January,  185r)),  p.  119. — See, 
also,  Russia:  A.  D.  1237-1480. 

A.  0.^1386. —  Union  with  Poland  under  the 
Jagellon kings.    See  Poland:  A.  D.  1333-1573. 


LITHUANIANS.—  LETTS.  —  "  They  and 
the  Slavoniansare  branches  of  the  same  Sarmatian 
family;  so,  of  course,  their  languages,  though 
different,  are  allied.  But  next  to  the  Slavonic 
what  tongues  are  nearest  the  Lithuanic?  Not 
the  speecli  of  the  Fin,  the  German,  or  the  Kelt, 
though  these  are  the  nearest  in  geography.  The 
Latin  is  liker  than  any  of  these;  but  the  likest  of 
all  is  the  ancient  sacred  language  of  India  —  the 
Sanskrit  of  the  Vedas,  Puranas,  the  Malmbharata, 
and  the  Rarnayana.  And  what  tongue  is  the 
nearest  to  the  Sanskrit?  Not  those  of  Tibet  and 
Armenia,  not  even  tho.se  of  Southern  India.  Its 
nearest  parallel  is  the  obscure  and  almost  unlet- 
tered languages  of  Grodno,  Wilua,  Vitepsk, 
Courland,  Livonia,  and  East  Prussia.  There  is 
ft  ditflcult  problem  here.  .  .  .  The  present  dis- 
tribution of  the  Lithuanian  populations  is  second 
only  in  importance  to  that  of  the  Ugrians.  Li- 
vonia is  the  most  convenient  starting-point. 
Here  it  is  spoken  at  present;  though  not  aborigi- 
nal to  the  province.  The  Polish,  German,  and 
Russian  languages  have  encroached  on  the 
Lithuanian,  the  Lithuanian  on  the  Ugrian.  It 
ia  the  Lett  branch  of  the  Lithuanian  which  is 
spoken  by  the  Letts  of  Livonia  (Liefland),  but 
not  by  the  Liefs.  The  same  is  the  case  in 
Courland.  East  Prussia  lies  beyond  the  Russian 
empire,  but  it  is  not  unnecessary  to  state  that, 
as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  a  Lithuanian 
tongue  was  spoken  there.  Vilna,  Grodno,  and 
Vitepsk  are  the  proper  Lithuanian  provinces. 
There,  the  original  proper  Lithuanic  tongue  still 
survives;  uncultivated,  and  day  by  day  suffer- 
ing from  tlie  encroachTient  of  the  Russian,  but, 
withal,  in  the  eyes  of  the  ethnologist,  the  most 
Important  language  in  Europe." — R.  Q.  Latham, 
Ethnology  of  Europe,  ch.  Q.        .,-_ -™._^ 


LITTLE  BIG  HORN,  Battle  of  the.  8eo 
United  States  OK  Am.:  A.  I>.  1870. 

LITTLE  BRETHREN.  Sec  Beguines, 
&c. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  Federal  occupation  of. 
See  United  States  ok  Am.:  A.  D.  1803  (Au- 
OL'ST—  OcTonicu  :  Aiikansas—  Missorui). 

LITTLE  RUSSIA.    See  RissiA.  Great. 

LITTLE  YAHNI,  Battle  of  (1877).  See 
Ti;nKs:  A.  0.  1877-1ST8. 

LITURGIES.— "  It  was  not  only  by  taxation 
of  its  members  that  the  [Athenian]  State  met  it.^ 
tiiiancial  needs,  but  also  by  many  other  kinds  of 
services  which  it  demanded  from  them,  and 
which,  though  not,  like  the  former,  produc- 
ing an  income,  yet  nevertheless  saved  an 
expense.  Such  services  arc  called  Liturgies 
[' i.  c.,  properly,  services  for  the  people.' —  Foot- 
note]. Tl.ey  are  partly  ordinary  or  'encyclic' — 
such,  tbai  18,  as  occurred  annually,  even  in  times 
of  peai-e,  according  to  a  certain  order,  and  which 
all  borj  some  relation  to  worship  and  to  the  cele- 
bration of  festivals — and  partly  extraordinary, 
for  the  needs  of  war.  Among  the  former  class 
the  most  important  is  the  so-called  Choregia,  1.  c.. 
the  furnishing  of  a  chorus  for  musical  contests 
and  for  festivals.  ...  A  similar  though  less 
burdensome  Liturgy  was  the  Gymnasiarchy  for 
those  feasts  which  were  celebrated  with  gymnas- 
tic contests.  The  gymnasiarch,  as  it  seems, 
was  compelled  to  have  all  who  wished  to  come 
forward  as  competitors  trained  in  the  gymnasia, 
to  furnish  tliein  with  board  during  the  time  of 
training,  and  at  the  games  themselves  to  furnish 
the  necessary  flttings  and  ornaments  of  the  place 
of  contest.  .  ,  .  More  important  and  more  costly 
than  all  these  ordinary  or  encyclic  Liturgies  was 
the  extraordinary  Liturgy  of  trierarchy,  i.  e.,  the 
equipment  of  a  ship  of  war." — O.  F.  SchOmann, 
Antiq.  of  Greece :  Tlie  State,  pt.  3,  eh.  3.— "Tlie 
Liturgia;,  which  are  sometimes  considered  as  pe- 
culiar to  the  Athenians,  .  .  .  were  common  to  all 
democracies  at  least  [in  the  Greek  states],  and 
even  to  certain  aristocracies  or  oligarchies.  .  .  . 
The  Liturgia;  of  the  Greeks  were  distinguished 
by  a  much  mure  generous  and  noble  character- 
istic than  the  corresponding  services  and  contri- 
butions of  the  present  day.  They  were  consid- 
ered honorable  services.  .  .  .  Niggardliness  in 
the  performance  of  them  wap  considered  dis- 
graceful. The  state  needed  no  paid  offlcer,  or 
contractors  to  superintend  or  undertake  their 
execution.  .  .  .  The  ordinary  LituriTisc  .  .  .  are 
principally  the  choregia,  the  gymnasiarchia,  and 
the  feasting  of  the  tribes  [or  hestiasis].  .  .  .  The 
lampadarchy,  if  not  the  only  kind,  was  certainly 
the  most  important  and  expensive  kind  of  gym- 
nasiarchy. The  race  on  foot  with  a  torch  in  the 
hand  was  a  common  game.  The  same  kind  of 
race  was  run  with  horses  for  the  first  time  at 
Atliens  in  the  time  of  Socrates.  The  art  con- 
sisted, besides  other  particulars,  in  running  the 
fastest,  and  at  the  same  time  not  extinguishing 
the  torch.  .  .  .  Since  the  festivity  was  cele- 
brated at  night,  the  illumination  of  the  place 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  contest  was  neces- 
sary. Games  of  this  kind  were  celebrated 
specially  in  honor  of  the  gotls  of  light  and  fire. 
.  .  .  The  expenses  of  the  feasting  of  the  tribes 
were  borne  by  a  person  selected  for  this  purpose 
from  the  tribe.  .  .  .  The  entertainments,  the  ex- 

{)ense3  of  which  were  defrayed  by  means  of  this 
iturgia,  were  different  from  the  great  feastings 
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of  the  people,  the  expenses  of  -which  were  paid 
from  the  treasury  of  the  theorica.  They  were 
merely  entertiiinments  at  the  festivals  of  the 
tribes." — A.  Boti'kh,  PuUic  Economy  of  the 
AtheiiiauK  (trans,  by  Jjimli),  bk.  3,  ch.  1  and  21-23. 

Also  in:  E.  G.  Bnlwer-Lytton,  Athens,  bk. 
5.  <-h.  2. 

LITUS,  The.  — In  the  Salic  law,  of  the 
Franks,  tlie  litus  appears  a.;  representing  a  class 
in  that  Gennanic  nation.  lie  "was  no  doubt 
identical  with  tlie  serf  whom  Tacitus  represents  as 
cultivating  the  soil,  and  paying  a  rent  in  kind  to 
his  lord.  That  the  litus  was  not  free  is  evident 
from  the  mention  of  his  master  and  the  fact  that 
he  could  lie  sold;  though  we  find  a  weregild  set 
upon  his  life  equal  to  that  of  a  free  Roman." — 
W.  C.  J'errv.  The  Franks,  ch.  10. 

LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER 
RAILWAY,  The.     See  Steam  locomotion  on 

LAND. 

LIVERPOOL  MINISTRY,  The.  See 
England:  A.  J).  1812-1813. 

LIVERY,  Origin  of  the  term.— "After  an 
ancient  custom,  the  kings  of  France,  at  great 
solemnities,  gave  such  of  their  subjects  as  were 
at  court  certain  capes  or  furred  mantles,  with 
which  the  latter  immediately  clothed  them- 
selves before  leaving  tlie  court.  In  the  ancient 
'comptes'  (a  sort  of  audits)  these  capes  Avere 
called  'livrees'  (whence,  no  doiibt,  o\ir  word 
livery),  because  the  monarch  gave  them  ('les 
livrait')  himself."— J.  F.  Michaud,  Hist,  of  the 
Crusades,  bk.  13. 

LIVERY  COMPANIES.    See  Guilds,  Me- 

DI^-VAL. 

LIVERY  OF  SEIZIN.  See  Feudal  Ten- 
ures. 

LIVINGSTON  MANOR,  The.— Robert 
Livingston, "  secretary  of  Albany, "  son  of  a  Scotch 
clergyman,  began  to  acquire  a  landed  estate,  by 
purchases  from  the  Indians,  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  America,  which  was  about  1674.  "  The  3Iohe- 
gan  tribes  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  had 
become  reduced  to  a  few  old  Indians  and  squaw.s, 
who  were  ready  to  sell  the  lands  of  which  they 
claimed  the  ownership.  Livingston's  position  as 
clerk  of  Indian  affairs  gave  him  exceptional 
opportunities  to  select  and  to  purcha.se  the  best 
lands  in  desirable  localities.  ...  In  1702,  Lord 
Bellomont  [then  governor  of  New  York]  writes, 
'  I  am  told  Livingston  has  on  his  great  grant  of 
10  miles  long  and  24  broad,  but  four  nr  five  cot- 
tages, occupied  by  men  too  poor  to  ue  farmers, 
but  are  his  vassals.'  After  the  close  of  the  war 
[Queen  Anne's  War],  Livingston  made  more  rapid 
progress  in  his  improvements.  He  erected  flour 
and  timber  mills,  and  a  new  manor-house."  In 
1715  Livingston  obtained  from  Governor  Hunter 
a  confirmatory  patent,  under  an  exact  and  care- 
fid  survey  of  his  estate.  "  Although  it  does  not 
give  the  number  of  acres,  the  survey  computes 
the  area  of  the  manor  to  contain  160,240  acres. 
It  was  now  believed  to  be  secure  against  any 
attack.  .  .  .  Philip,  the  second  proprietor,  was 
not  disturbed  as  to  title  or  limits.  He  was  a 
merchant,  and  resided  in  New  York,  spending 
his  summers  at  the  Manor  House.  .  .  .  His  son, 
Robert,  succeeded  him  as  the  third  proprietor, 
but  he  had  hardly  come  into  possession  before  he 
began  to  be  harassed  by  his  eastern  neighbr*rs, 
the  people  of  5' issachi  setts.  .  .  Massachusetts, 
by  her  charter,  claimed  the  lan'^T  lying  west  of 
her  eastern  bouauary  to  the  Pl,  w  c  Ocean.    She 


had  long  sought  to  make  settlements  within  the 
province  of  New  York.  Now  as  her  population 
increased  she  pushed  them  westw  rd,  and  gradu- 
ally encroached  on  lands  within  the  limits  of  a 
sist«r  province.  In  April,  1752,  Livingston  wrote 
to  Governor  Clinton,  and  entered  complaint 
against  the  trespassers  from  JIassachusetts.  A 
long  correspondence  between  the  governors  of 
the  two  provinces  followed,  but  settled  nothing. 
The  trouble  continued,"  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  frequent  riots  were  incident  to  it,  in  which 
several  men  were  killed.  At  length,  "the  boun- 
dary between  New  York  and  Massachusetts  was 
finally  settled,  and  the  claimants  ceased  their 
annoyance.  .  .  .  The  Revolution  was  approach- 
ing. The  public  mind  was  occupied  with  poli- 
tics. .  .  .  Land  titles  ceased  to  be  topics  of  dis- 
cussion. The  proprietors  of  the  old  manor,  and 
all  bearing  their  name,  with  a  few  imimportant 
e.vceptions,  took  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of  in- 
dependence. During  the  war  that  followed,  and 
for  some  years  after  its  close,  their  title  and  pos- 
session of  their  broad  acres  were  undisputed.  But 
in  1795  another  effort  was  made  to  dispossess 
them.  The  old  methods  of  riots  and  arrests  were 
abandoned.  The  title  was  now  attacked  by  the 
tenants,  incited  and  encouraged  by  the  envious 
and  disaffected.  A  petition,  numerously  signed 
by  the  tenants  of  the  manor,  was  sent  to  the 
Legislature.  .  .  .  The  committee  to  which  the 
petition  was  referred  reported  adversely,  and 
this  was  approved  by  the  House  on  March  23, 
1795.  .  .  .  After  the  failure  of  1795  to  break  the 
title,  there  was  a  season  of  comparative  quiet 
continued  for  nearly  forty  years.  Then  a  com- 
bination was  formed  by  the  tenants  of  the  old 
manorial  estates,  including  those  of  large  landed 
proprietors  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  termed 
'anti-renters.'  It  was  a  civil  association  with  a 
military  organization.  It  was  their  purpose  to 
resist  the  payment  of  rents.  The  tenants  of  the 
Van  Rensselaer  and  the  Livingston  Manors,  being 
the  most  numerous,  were  the  projectors  and  lead- 
ers, giving  laws  and  directions.  .  .  .  Landlords 
and  officers  were  intimidated  by  bands  disguised 
as  Indians,  and  some  property  was  destroyed. 
The  anti-renters  carried  their  grievances  into 
politics,  throwing  their  votes  for  the  party  which 
would  give  them  the  most  favorable  legislation. 
In  1844,  they  petitioned  the  Legislature  to  set 
aside  as  defective  the  Van  Rensselaer  title,  and 
put  the  tenants  in  legal  possession  of  the  farms 
they  occupied.  The  petition  was  referred  to  the 
Judiciarv  Committee  of  the  Assembly,  the  late 
Judge  William  Allen  being  chairman.  Anti- 
renters  of  known  ability  were  on  the  committee, 
and  a  favorable  report  was  anticipated.  But 
after  a  long  and  thorough  investigation  of  the 
title  .  .  .  the  committee  unanimously  reported 
against  <he  prayer  of  the  petition.  This  put  an 
end  to  the  combination,  and  to  the  anti-rent  war, 
although  resistance  to  the  collection  of  rents  11 
isolated  cases,  with  bloodshed  and  loss  of  life,  is 
still  [1885]  continued.  The  landlords,  however, 
particularly  the  Livingstons,  were  tired  of  the 
striie.  They  adopted  measures  of  compromise, 
selling  to  their  tenants  the  lands  they  occupied  at 
reduced  valuations.  Only  small  portions  of  the 
old  manor  now  remain  in  the  hands  of  Robert 
Livingston's  descendants."—  G.  W.  Schuyler, 
Colonial  New  York,  v.  1,  pp.  243-285. 

Also  in:  E.  P.  Cheyney,  Anti-Bent  Affitationi 
in  N.  T.  {Univ.  of  Penn.  P>M>».). 
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LOGIST^  AND  EUTHYNI. 


LIVONIA  :  I2th-i3th  Centuries.— First  in- 
troduction ot  Commerce  and  Christianity. — 
"Till  the  year  A.  D.  IIM  .  .  .  Livonia  was 
well-nigh  utterly  unknown  to  the  rest  of  Europe, 
Some  traders  of  Bremen  then  visited  it,  and 
formed  several  settlements  along  the  coast. 
These  commercial  relations  with  their  western 
neighbours  first  opened  up  the  country  to  mis- 
sionary enterprise,  and  in  the  year  A.  D.  1186 
one  of  the  merchant-ships  of  Biemen  brought  to 
the  mouth  of  the  DUnaa  venirable  canon  named 
Meinhard."  Meinhard  died  in  1196,  having  ac- 
complished little.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  Cis- 
tercian abbot  named  Bertbold,  who,  being  driven 
aWay  by  the  obstinate  pagans,  returned  wrath- 
fully  in  1198,  with  a  crusading  army,  which 
Pope  Innocent  III.  had  commissioned  him  to  lead 
against  them.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long 
and  merciless  crusading  warfare  waged  against 
the  Livonians,  or  Lieflanders,  and  against  their 
Prussian  and  other  Sclavonic  neighbors,  until 
all  were  forced  to  submit  to  tlie  religious  rites 
of  their  conquerors  and  to  cf".  themselves  Chris- 
tians. For  the  furthering  of  this  crusade,  Ber- 
thold's  successor,  Albert  v>.n  Apeldern,  of  Bre- 
men (who  founded  the  town  of  Riga),  "instituted, 
in  the  year  A.  D.  1201,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  emperor  Otho  IV.  and  the  approbation  of  the 
Pope,  the  knightly  'Order  of  the  Sword,'  and 
placed  it  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.  The  members  of  this  order  bound 
themselves  by  solemn  vows  to  liear  mass  fre- 
quently, to  abstain  from  marriage,  to  lead  a  sober 
and  chaste  life,  and  to  fight  against  the  heatlien. 
In  return  for  these  services  tliey  were  to  have 
and  to  enjoy  whatever  lands  they  might  wrest 
witli  their  swords  from  their  pagan  adversaries. 
.  .  .  Aloert  von  Apeldern  made  Riga  the  start- 
ing-point of  his  operations.  Thence,  aided  by 
Waldemar  II.  king  of  Denmark,  he  directed  the 
arms  of  his  crusaders  againsi,  Esthonia,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  of  Semgallen  and  Cour- 
land.  On  these  war-wasted  districts  he  suc- 
ceeded in  imposing  a  nominal  form  of  Christian- 
ity." The  Order  of  the  Sword  was  subsequently 
united  with  the  Teutonic  Order,  which  turned 
its  crusading  energies  from  the  Moslems  of  the 
Holy  Land  to  the  heathendom  of  the  Baltic. —  Q. 
F.  Maclear,  Apo»tle»  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  ch.  15- 
16. 

Also  in:  A.  Rambaud,  ITut.  of  Russia,  v.  1, 
c7i.  9— See,  also,  Prussia:  13tii C'entuky. 

LLANOS.     See  Pampas. 

LLORENS,  Battle  of  (1645).  See  Spain: 
A.  D.  1644-1846. 

LOANO,  Battle  of.  See  Fuance:  A.  D. 
1795  (June — December). 

LOBBY,  The.—"  'The  Lobby 'is  the  name 
given  in  America  to  persons,  not  being  members 
of  a  legislature,  who  undertake  to  influence  its 
members,  and  thereby  to  secure  the  passing  of 
bills.  The  term  includes  both  those  who,  smce 
they  hang  about  the  chamber,  and  make  a  regu- 
lar profession  of  working  upon  the  members,  are 
called  '  lobbyists,'  and  those  persons  who  on  any 
particular  occasion  may  come  up  to  advocate, 
by  argument  or  solicitation,  any  particular  meas- 
ure in  which  they  happen  to  be  interested.  The 
name,  therefore,  does  not  necessarily  impute  any 
improper  motive  or  conduct,  though  it  is  com- 
monly used  in  what  Benthara  calls  a  dyslogistic 
sense." — J.  Bryce,  Tfie  Am.  OnnmonweaUh,  v. 
1,  app.  note  (Z?)  to  ch.  16. 


LOBOSITZ,  OR  LOWOSITZ,  Battle  ot 

See  GER.MANY:  A.  D.  1756. 

LOCH  LEVEN,  Mary  Stuart's  captivity 
at.    See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1561-1568. 

LOCHLANN.— The  Celtic  name  for  Nor- 
way, meaning  Lakeland. 

LOCKE'S  CONSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
CAROLINAS.  See  North  Carolina:  A.  I). 
1069-lGOa 

LOCOFOCOS.— "  In  1835,  in  the  city  and 
covmty  of  New  York,  a  portion  of  the  democrats 
organized  themselves  into  the. 'equal  rights' 
party.  At  a  meeting  in  Tammany  Hall  they  at- 
tempted to  embarrass  the  proceedings  of  the 
democratic  nominating  committee,  by  presenting 
a  chairman  in  opposition  to  the  one  supported  by 
the  regular  democrats.  Both  parties  came  to  a 
dead  lock,  and,  in  the  midst  of  great  confusion, 
the  committee  extinguislied  the  lights.  The 
ecjual  rights  men  immediately  relighted  the  room 
with  candles  and  locofoco  matches,  with  which 
they  had  provided  themselves.  From  this  they 
received  the  name  of  locofocos,  a  designation 
which,  for  a  time,  was  applied  to  the  whole 
democratic  party  by  the  opposition." — W.  R 
Houghton,  Jlist.  of  Am.  Politics,  p.  219. 

LOCRI. —  The  city  of  Locri,  or  Locri  Epize- 
phyrii,  an  ancient  Greek  settlement  in  Southern 
Italy,  was  founded  by  the  Locrians  as  early  as 
B.  C.  683.  The  elder  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse, married  a  Locrian  woman  and  showed  great 
favor  to  the  city,  of  which  he  acquired  control; 
but  it  suffered  terribly  from  his  son,  the  younger 
Dionysius,  who  transferred  his  residence  to 
Locri  when  first  driven  from  Syracuse. 

LOCRIANS,  The.     See  Lokrians. 

LODGER  FRANCHISE.  See  England: 
A.  D.  1884-1885. 

LODI,  Battle  of.  See  France:  A.  D.  1796 
(April — October). 

LODI,  Treaty  of  (1454).  See  Milan:  A.  D. 
1447-1454;  and  Italy:  A.  D.  1447-1480. 

LOEN,  OR  STADTLOHN,  Battle  of 
(1623).    See  Germany:  A.  D.  1631-1623. 

LCETIC  COLONIES.— During  and  after 
the  civil  wars  of  the  declining  years  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  large  numbers  of  Germans  were 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  tiie  rival  factions,  and 
were  recompensed  by  gifts  of  land,  on  which 
they  settled  as  colonists.  "They  were  called 
Loiti,  :ir>d  the  colonies  loetic  colonies,  probably 
from  the  German  word  'leute,'  people,  because 
they  were  regarded  as  the  people  or  men  of  the 
empire. " — P.  Godwin,  Hist,  of  France:  Ancient 
Gaul,  bk.  3,  ch.  9,  foot-note. 

LOG,  The.    See  Ephail 

LOG  CABIN  AND  HARD  CIDER  CAM- 
PAIGN. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1840. 

LOGAN  CROSS  ROADS,  Battle  of.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (January 
— February :  Kentucky — Tennkshek). 

LOGAN'S  WRONGS.— LOGAN'S  WAR. 
—LOGAN'S  FAMOUS  SPEECH.  See  Ohio 
(Valley):  A.  D.  1774. 

L6GBERG,  The.     See  Thing. 

LOGI,  The.    See  Britain:  Celtic  Tribes. 

LOGISTiE  AND  EUTHYNI,  The.— "In 
Athens,  all  accounts,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  the  generals,  were  rendered  to  the  logistaj  and 
eiithyni.  Both  authorities,  before  and  after  the 
archonship  of  Euclid,  existed  together  at  the 
same  time.     Their  name  itself  shows  that  the 
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logistic  were  auditors  of  accounts.  The  euthyni 
were  in  immediate  connection  witlj  tliem.  .  .  . 
The  logistfle  were  the  principal  persons  in  the 
auditing  board." — A.  Boeciih,  Public  Economy 
of  Atfit'iix  (traiiJt.  hy  LfiiiiL),  bk.  2,  ch.  8. 

LOGOGRAPHI,  The.— Tlie  eariier  Ionian 
Greelt  Idstoriuns  "confined  their  attention  to 
the  circle  of  myths  and  antiquities  connected 
with  single  families,  single  cities  and  (flstricts. 
Tliese  were  the  Ionic  'logographi,'  so  called 
because  they  noted  down  in  easy  narrative  tlie 
remarltable  facts  that  they  had  collected  and 
obtained  by  inquiry  as  to  the  foundation  of  the 
cities,  the  myths  oi  the  prehistoric  age,  and  the 
natural,  political,  and  social  condition  of  differ- 
ent countries. " —  E.  Curtius,  Ilist.  of  Greece,  bk. 
3,  eh.  3  (c.  2). 

LOGOTHETES.— A  class  of  oilicers  created 
under  Justinian  for  the  administration  of  the  im- 
perial finances  in  Italy,  after  its  conquest  from  the 
Gotho.  Their  functions  corresponded  with  those 
of  a  mixlern  auditor,  or  comptroller. — T.  Hodg- 
kin,  Italy  and  ITer  Invaders,  bk.  5,  ch.  15  (p.  4). 

LOGSTOWN.  — About  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  Logstown  was  "an  important  In- 
dian village  a  little  below  the  site  of  tlie  present 
city  of  Pittsburg.  Here  usually  resided  Tana- 
charisson,  a  Seneca  chief  of  great  note,  being 
head  sachem  of  the  mi.xed  tribes  which  had  mi- 
grated to  the  Ohio  and  its  branches.  He  was 
generally  surnamed  the  half-king,  being  subordi- 
nate to  the  Iroquois  confederacy." — W.  Irving, 
Life  of  Washinqton,  v.  1,  ch.  5. 

LdlDIS.    See  Elmet. 

LOJA :  Sieges  and  capture  by  the  Span- 
iards (1482-1483).     See  Sp.vin  :  A.  D.  1476-1492. 

LOJERA,  Battle  of  (1353).  See  Constanti- 
noplk:  a.  D.  1:348-1355. 

LOKRIANS,  The.— "The  coast  [of  Greece, 
in  ancient  timesj  opposite  to  tlie  western  side  of 
Euba?a,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Thermopyhe 
as  far  as  the  Bceotian  frontier  at  Anthedon,  was 
possessed  by  the  Lokrians,  whose  northern  fron- 
tier town,  Alpeni,  was  conterminous  with  the 
^Lilians.  There  was,  however,  one  narrow  strip 
of  Pliokis  —  the  town  of  Daphnus,  where  the 
Phokians  also  touched  the  Euboean  sea — which 
broke  this  continuity  and  divided  the  Lokrians 
into  two  sections, —  Lokrians  of  Mount  Kncmis, 
or  Epiknemidian  Lokrians,  and  Lokrians  of 
Opus,  or  Opuntian  Lokrians.  .  .  .  Besides  these 
two  sections  of  tlie  Lokrian  name,  there  was  also 
n  third,  completely  separate,  and  said  to  have 
been  colonised  from  Opus, —  the  Lokrians  sur- 
named Ozola\  —  who  dwelt  apart  on  the  western 
side  of  Pliokis,  along  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf.  .  .  .  Opus  prided  itself  on  be- 
ing tlie  mother-city  of  the  Lokriun  name.  .  .  . 
The  whole  length  of  this  Lokrian  coast  is  cele- 
brated for  its  beauty  and  fertility,  both  by  ancient 
and  modern  observers." — G.  Grote,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  pt.  3,  ch.  3  (v.  2). 

LOLLARDS,  The.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1300-1414;  and  Beguines. — Beghards. 

LOLLARDS'  TOWER.— When  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Lollards,  r  disciples  of  Wyclif, 
began  in  England,  under  ilenry  IV.,  the  prisons 
were  soon  crowded,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury found  need  of  building  an  additional 
tower  to  his  palace  at  Lambeth  for  the  custody 
of  them.  The  Lollards'  Tower,  as  it  was  named, 
is  still  standing,  with  tlie  rings  in  its  walla  to 
which  the  captives  wtre  chained. 


LOMBARDS,  OR  LANGOBARDL— Early 
history. — "Tlie  Langobardi  .  .  .  are  ennobled 
by  the  smallness  of  their  numbers;  since,  though 
surrounded  by  many  powerful  nations,  they  de- 
rive security,  not  from  obsequiousness,  but  from 
their  martial  enterprise."  —  Tacitus,  Oermany, 
Oxford  trans.,  ch.  40. — "In  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, the  Langobardi  dwelt  on  this  side  the  Elbe, 
between  Luneburg  and  Magdeburg.  When  con- 
quered and  driven  beyond  the  Elbe  by  Tiberius, 
they  occupied  that  part  of  the  country  where 
are  now  Prignitz,  Ruppin,  and  part  of  the  Mid- 
dle Marche.  They  afterward  founded  the  Lom- 
bard kingdom  in' Italy." — Translator's  note  to 
above. — The  etymology  which  explains  the  name 
of  the  Lombards  or  Langobardi  by  fii  ling  in  it 
a  reference  to  the  length  of  their  beards  is  ques- 
tioned by  some  modern  writers.  Sheppard 
("Fall  of  Rome")  conjectures  that  the  name 
originally  meant  "long-spears"  rather  than 
"long-beards."  Other  writers  derive  the  name 
"from  the  district  tliey  inhabited  on  the  banks 
of  the  Elbe,  where  BOrde  (or  Bord)  still  signifies 
'a  fertile  plain  by  the  side  of  a  river,'  and  a  dis- 
trict near  Magdeburg  is  still  called  the  lange 
BOrde.  According  to  this  view,  Langobardi 
would  signify  '  inhabitants  of  the  long  bord  of 
the  river ' ;  and  traces  of  their  name  are  supposed 
still  to  occur  in  such  names  as  Bardengau  and 
Bardewick,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Elbe." 
— Dr.  W.  Smith,  Note  to  Gibbon's  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  42. — From  the 
Elbe  the  Langobardi  moved  in  time  to  the  Dan- 
ube. ' '  Here  they  encountered  the  Gepidoe,  who, 
.  .  .  after  having  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  de- 
feat and  dispersion  of  the  Huns  in  the  great  bat- 
tle of  Xetad  [A.  D.  453],  had  settled  in  the  plains 
of  Upper  Hungary  and  on  the*  Transylvanian 
hills.  For  thirty  years  these  two  powerful  tribes 
continued  a  contest  in  which  both  sides  sought 
the  assistance  of  the  Greek  emperor,  and  both 
were  purposely  encouraged  in  their  rivalry  with 
a  view  to  their  common  destruction."  In  566  the 
struggle  was  decided  by  a  tremendous  battle  in 
which  the  Gepidffi  were  crushed.  The  Lombards, 
in  this  last  encounter,  had  secured  the  aid  of  the 
pretended  Avars,  then  lately  arrived  on  the  Dan- 
ube ;  but  the  prestige  of  tl  'overwhelming  vic- 
tory attached  itself  to  the  name  of  the  young 
Lombard  king,  Alboin.  "  In  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne, the  songs  of  the  German  peasant  still 
told  of  his  beauty,  his  heroic  qualities,  and  the 
resistless  vigour  of  his  sword.  His  renown 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  fell,  with  a  foreboding 
sound,  upon  the  stanled  ears  of  the  Italians,  now 
experienced  in  the  varied  miseries  of  invasion." 
—J.  G.  Sheppard,  Fall  of  Rome,  led.  6. 

A.  D,  568-573. --Conquests  and  settlement 
in  Italy. —  Wlien  the  Lombards  and  the  Avars 
crushed  the  nation  of  tlie  Gepidae  (see  Avars),  in 
566,  it  was  01.^  of  the  terms  of  the  bargain  be- 
tween them  that  the  former  should  surrender  to 
the  Avars,  not  only  the  conquered  territory  —  in 
Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Transylvania  and  part  of 
Hungary  —  but,  also,  their  own  homes  in  Pan- 
nonia  and  Noricum.  No  dcubt  the  ambitious 
Lombard  king,  Alboin,  had  thoughts  of  an  easy 
conquest  of  Italy  in  his  mind  when  he  assented 
to  so  strange  an  agreement.  Fourteen  years  be- 
fore, the  Lombard  warriors  had  traversed  the 
sunny  peninsula  in  the  army  of  Narses,  as  friends 
and  allies  of  the  Roman-Oreeks.  The  recollec- 
tion of  its  charms,  and  of  its  still  surviving 
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wealth,  invited  them  to  return.  Their  old  leader, 
Narses,  had  been  deposed  from  the  exarchate  at 
Ravenna ;  it  is  possible  that  he  encouraged  their 
coming.  "It  was  not  an  army,  but  an  entire 
nation,  whicii  descended  the  Alps  of  Friuli  in  the 
year  568.  The  exarch  Longinus,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Narses,  shut  himself  up  within  the  walls 
of  Ravenna,  and  offered  no  other  resistance. 
Pavia,  which  had  been  well  fortified  by  the  kings 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  closed  its  gates,  and  sustained 
a  siege  of  four  years.  Several  other  towns, 
Padua,  Monzelice,  and  Mantua,  opposed  iheir 
isolated  forces,  but  with  less  perseverance.  The 
Lombards  advanced  slowly  into  the  country,  but 
still  they  advanced;  at  their  approach,  the  in- 
habitants fled  to  the  fortified  towns  upon  the  sea 
coast  in  the  hope  of  being  relieved  by  tlie  Greek 
fleet,  or  at  least  of  finding  a  refuge  in  the  ships, 
if  it  became  necessary  to  surrender  the  place. 
.  .  .  The  islands  of  Venice  received  the  numer- 
ous fugitives  from  Vcnetia,  and  at  their  head  the 
patriarch  of  Aquileia,  who  took  up  his  abode  at 
Qrado;  Ravenna  opened  its  gates  to  the  fugi- 
tives from  the  two  banks  of  the  Po;  Genoa  to 
those  from  Liguria;  the  inhabitants  of  La 
Romagna,  between  Rimini  and  Ancona,  retired 
to  the  citiesof  the  Pentapolis ;  Pisa,  Rome,  Gaeta, 
Naples,  Amalfl,  and  all  the  maritime  towns  of 
the  south  of  Italy  were  peopled  at  the  same 
time  by  crowds  of  fugitives."  —  J.  C.  L.  de 
Sismondi,  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  11  (o.  1). 
— ' '  From  the  Trentine  hills  to  the  ^ates  of  Rivven- 
na  and  Rome,  the  inland  regions  or  Italy  became, 
without  a  battle  or  a  siege,  the  lasting  patrimony 
of  the  Lombards.  .  .  .  One  city,  which  had  been 
diligently  fortified  by  the  Goths,  resisted  the 
arms  of  a  new  invader;  and,  while  Italy  was 
subdued  by  the  flying  detachments  of  the  Lom- 
bards, the  royal  camp  was  fixed  above  three 
years  before  the  western  gate  of  Ticinum,  or 
Pavia.  .  .  .  The  impatient  besieger  had  bound 
himself  by  a  tremendous  oath  that  age,  and  sex, 
and  dignity  should  be  confounded  in  a  general 
massacre.  The  aid  of  famine  at  length  enabled 
him  to  execute  his  bloody  vow ;  but  as  Alboin 
entered  the  gate  his  horse  stumbled,  fell,  and 
c^uld  not  be  raised  from  the  ground.  One  of 
his  attendants  was  prompted  by  compassion,  or 
piety,  to  interpret  this  miraculous  sign  of  the 
wrath  of  Heaven :  the  conqueror  paused  and  re- 
iented.  .  .  .  Delighted  with  the  situation  of  a 
city  which  was  endeared  to  his  pride  by  the  difli- 
culty  of  the  purchase,  the  prince  of  the  Lombards 
disdained  the  ancient  glories  of  Milan ;  and  Pavia 
during  some  ages  was  respected  as  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy."  —  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  45. 

A.  D.  573-754.  —  Their  kingdom.  — Alboin 
survived  but  a  short  time  the  conquest  of  his 
Italian  kingdom.  He  was  murdered  in  June, 
573,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  the  Gepid 
princess  Rosamond,  whose  alliance  with  him  had 
been  forced  and  hateful.  His  successor.  Clef, 
or  Clepho,  a  chief  elected  by  the  assembly  of  the 
nation  at  Pavia,  reigned  but  eighteen  months, 
wlien  he,  too,  was  murdered.  After  a  distracted 
period  of  ten  years,  in  which  there  wa^  no  king, 
the  young  son  of  Clepho,  named  Autharis,  came 
to  manhood  and  was  raised  to  the  throne. 
"Under  the  standard  of  their  new  king,  the 
conquerors  of  Italy  withstood  three  successive 
invasions  [of  the  Franks  and  the  Alemanni],  one 
of  which  was  led  by  Childebert  himself,  the  last 


of  the  Merovingian  race  who  descended  from  the 
Alps.  .  .  .  During  a  period  of  200  years  Italy 
was  unequally  divided  between  the  kingdom  of 
the  Lombards  and  the  exarchate  of  Ra-enna. 
.  .  .  From  Pavia,  the  royal  seat,  their  kingdom 
[that  of  the  Lombards]  was  extended  to  the 
east,  the  north,  and  the  west,  as  far  as  the  con- 
fines of  the  Avars,  the  Bavarians,  and  the 
Franks  of  Austrasia  and  Burgundy.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  motlern  geography,  it  is  now  repre- 
sented by  the  Terra  Firma  of  the  Venetian 
republic,  Tyrol,  the  Milanese,  Piedmont,  the 
coast  of  Genoa,  ^Mantua,  Parma,  and  Modena, 
the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  a  large  portion 
of  tlie  ecclesiastical  state  from  Perugia  to  the 
Adriatic.  The  dukes,  and  at  length  the  princes, 
of  Beneventum,  survived  the  monarchy,  and 
propagated  the  name  of  the  Lombards.  From 
Capua  to  Tarentum,  they  reigned  near  500  years 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  present  kingdom  of 
Naples." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  ami  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  45. 

A.  D.  754-774.— The  Fall  of  their  monarchy. 
— Charlemagne's  conquest. — Until  754  the  Lom- 
bard kings  pursued  a  generally  prosperous 
career  of  aggrandizement,  in  Italy.  They  had 
succeeded,  at  the  last,  in  expelling  the  exarchs 
of  the  Eastern  Empire  from  Ravenna  and  in 
taking  possession  of  that  capital,  with  much  of 
the  territory  and  many  of  the  cities  in  central 
Italy  which  depended  on  it.  These  successes  in- 
flamed their  determination  to  acquire  Rome, 
which  liad  practically  resumed  its  independence, 
and  theoretically  reconstituted  itself  a  republic, 
with  the  Pope,  in  fact,  ruling  it  as  an  actual 
prince.  In  753  the  Papal  chair  was  filled  by 
Stephen  II.  and  the  Lombard  throne  by  King 
Aistaulf,  or  Astolphus.  The  former,  being 
newly  threatened  by  the  latter,  made  a  jo.aney 
to  the  court  of  the  Frank  king,  Pippin,  to  solicit 
his  aid.  Pippin  was  duly  grateful  for  the  sanc- 
tion which  the  preceding  pope  had  given  to  his 
seizure  of  the  Merovingian  crcwn,  and  he  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal  in  a  vigorous  way.  In  a 
short  campaign  beyond  the  Alps,  in  754,  he  ex- 
torted from  the  Lombard  king  a  promise  to  make 
over  the  cities  of  the  exarchate  to  the  Pope  and  to 
respect  his  domain.  But  the  promise  was  broken 
as  soon  as  made.  The  Franks  were  hardly  out 
of  Italy  before  Aistulf  was  ravaging  the  en- 
virons of  Rome  and  a.ssailing  its  gates.  On  this 
provocation  Pippin  came  back  the  next  year  and 
humbled  the  Lombard  more  effectually,  strip- 
ping him  of  additional  territory,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Pope,  taking  heavy  ransom  and  tributes 
from  him,  and  binding  him  by  oaths  and  hos- 
tages to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  king 
of  the  Franks.  This  chastisement  sufQced  for 
nearly  twenty  years ;  but  in  773  the  Pope  (now 
Hadrian)  was  driven  once  more  to  appeal  to  the 
Frank  monarch  for  protection  against  his  north- 
ern neighbors.  Pippin  was  dead  and  his  great 
son  Charles,  or  Charlemagne,  had  quarrels  of  hia 
own  with  Lombardy  to  second  the  Papal  call. 
He  passed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  reduced  Pavia  after  a  year-long  siege  and 
made  a  complete  conquest  of  the  kingdom,  im- 
muring its  late  king  in  a  cloister  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  days.  He  also  confirmed,  it  is  said, 
the  territorial  "donations"  of  his  father  to  the 
Holv  See  and  added  some  provinces  to  them. 
"Thus  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  after  a 
stormy  existence  of  over  two  hundred  years,  was 
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forever  extinffiiished.  Comprising  Piedmont, 
Genoa,  tiie  Milanese,  Tuscany,  and  several 
smaller  states,  it  constituted  the  most  valuable 
acquisition,  perliaps,  the  Franks  had  lately 
achieved.  Their  limits  were  advanced  by  it 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Tiber;  yet,  in  the  disposal 
of  his  spoil,  the  magnanimous  conqueror  re- 
garded the  forms  of  government  which  had  been 
j)reviously  established.  He  introduced  no 
changes  that  were  not  deemed  indispensable. 
The  native  dukes  and  counts  were  confirmed  in 
their  dignities;  the  national  law  was  preserved, 
and  the  distributions  of  land  maintained,  Karl 
receiving  the  homage  of  the  Lombard  lords  as 
their  feudal  sovereign,  and  reserving  to  himself 
only  the  name  of  King  of  Lombardy. " — P.  God- 
win, Hist,  of  France:  Ancient  Oaul,  ch.  15-16. 

Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  49. — J.  L  Mombert,  Charle- 
magne, bk.  1,  ch.  2,  and  bk.  2,  eh.  2. — J.  Bryce, 
The  Holy  lioman  Empire,  ch.  4-5. — See,  also, 
Papacy:  A.  D.  738-774. 


LOMBARDY  :  A.  D.  7^54.— Charlemagne's 
reconstitution  of  the  kingdom.  See  Lom- 
bahdh:  A.  D.  754-774. 

A.  D.  961-1039. — The  subjection  to  Ger- 
many.    See  Italy:  A.  I).  961-1039. 

A.  D.  1056-1152.— The  rise  of  the  Republi- 
can cities.    See  Italy:  A.  D.  1056-11.J2. 

A.  D.  1154-1183.— The  wars  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa  against  the  Communes. — The 
League  of  Lombardy.  See  Italy:  A.  D.  1154- 
1162,  to  1174-1183;  and  Fedekal  Government: 
jMedi.eval  League  ok  Lombaiidy. 

A.  D.  1 183-1250.— The  conflict  with  Fred- 
erick II.    See  Italy:  A.  D.  1183-1250. 

A.  D.  1250-1520.— The  Age  of  the  Despots. 
See  Italy  :  A.  D.  1250-1520. 

A.  D.  1277-1447.— Rise  and  domination  of 
the  Visconti  of  Milan,  and  the  dissolution  of 
their  threatening  tyranny.  See  Milan:  A.  D. 
1277-1447. 

A.  D.  1310-1313.— Visit  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  VI I. — His  coronation  with  the  Iron 
Crown.    See  Italy:  A.  I).  1310-1313. 

A.  D.  1327-1330.— Visit  and  coronation  of 
Louis  IV.  of  Bavaria.  Sec  Italy:  A.  D.  1313- 
1330. 

A.  D.  1360-1391. — The  Free  Companies  and 
the  wars  with  Florence  and  with  the  Pope. 
See  Italy:  A.  D.  1343-1393. 

A.  D.  i4i2-i/(22. — Reconquest  by  Filippo 
Maria  Visconti,  third  duke  of  Milan.  See 
Italy:  A.  D.  1412-1447. 

A.  D.  1447-1454.— Disputed  succession  of 
the  Visconti  in  Milan. — The  duchy  seized  by 
Francesco  Sforza. — War  of  Venice,  Naples, 
and  other  States  against  Milan  and  Florence. 
See  Milan:  A.  D.  1447-1454. 

A.  D.  1492-1544.— The  struggle  for  the  Mi- 
lanese territory,  until  its  acquisition  by  the 
Spanish  crown.  See  references  under  Milan  : 
A.  D.  1492-1496,  to  1544. 

A.  D.  1 713.— Cession  of  the  duchy  of  Milan 
to  Austria.     See  Utkeciit:  A.  D.  1712-1714. 

A.  D.  1745-1746.— Occupied  by  the  Span- 
iards and  French  and  recovered  by  the  Aus- 
trians.  See  Italy:  A.  D.  1745;  and  1746- 
1747. 

A.  D.  1749-1792. — Under  Austrian  rule,  after 
the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  See  Italy: 
A.  D.  1749-1792. 


A.  D.  1796-1797. — Conquest  by  Bonaparte. 
— Creation  of  the   Cisalpine   Republic.      Sec 

France:  A.  D.  1796  (Aprii Octcber);   1796- 

1797  (October— April);  and  1797  (May— Octo- 
ber). 

A.  D.  1799.  —  French  evacuation.  See 
France:  A.  I).  1799  (April — Septk.mber). 

A.  D.  1800. — Recovery  by  the  French.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1800-1801  (May— February). 

A.  D.  1805. — The  Iron  Crown  bestowed  on 
Napoleon,  as  King  of  Italy.  See  Filancb: 
A.  D.  1804-1805. 

A.  D.  1814. — French  evacuation.  See  Italy: 
A.  D.  1814. 

A.  D.  1814-1815.— Restored  to  Austria. — 
Formation  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  king- 
dom. See  France:  A.  D.  1814  (Aprii., — June); 
Vienna,  The  Congress  OF;  Italy:  A.  D.  1814- 
1815;  and  Austria:  A.  D.  1815-1846. 

A.  D.  1848-1849. — The  struggle  for  freedom 
from  Austrian  misrule  and  its  failure.  See 
Italy:  A.  D.  1848-1849. 

A.  D.  1859. — Emancipation  from  the  Aus- 
trians. — Absorption  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
See  Italy:  A.  D.  1856-1859;  and  1859-1861. 


LOMBARDY,   The    iron    crown  of.— The 

crown  of  the  Lombard  kings  was  lined  with 
an  iron  band,  believed  to  have  been  wrought  of 
the  nails  used  in  the  Crucifixion.  Hence  it  was 
culled  the  Iron  Crown. — J.  I.  Mombert,  Hist,  of 
Charles  the  Great,  bk.  2,  ch.  2. 

LONATO,  Battle  of.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1796  (April— October). 

LONDINIUM.— The  Roman  name  of  the  city 
of  London.     See  London. 


LONDON  :  The  origin  of  the  city  and  its 
name. — "When  Plautius  [Aulus  Plautnis,  who, 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  A.  D.  43, 
led  the  second  Roman  invasion  of  Britain,  that 
of  Caesar  having  been  the  first]  withdrew  his 
soldiers  from  the  marsbcs  they  had  vainly  at- 
tempted to  cross,  he,  no  doubt,  encamped  them 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood.'  I  believe  the 
place  was  London.  The  name  of  London  refers 
directly  to  the  marshes,  though  I  cannot  hare 
enter  into  a  philological  argument  to  prove  the 
fact.  At  London  the  Roman  general  was  able 
both  to  watch  his  enemy  and  to  secure  the  con- 
quests he  had  made,  vhile  his  ships  could  supply 
him  with  all  the  necessaries  he  required.  When, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year  43,  he  drew  the  lines 
of  circumvallation  round  his  camp,  I  believe  he 
founded  the  present  metropolis  of  Britain.  The 
notion  entertained  by  some  antiquaries  that  a 
British  town  preceded  the  Roman  camp  has  no 
foundation  to  rest  upon,  and  is  inconsistent  with 
all  we  know  of  the  early  geography  of  this  part 
of  Britain." — E.  Guest,  Originea  Celiicae,  v.  2, 
pt.  2,  ch.  13. — "Old  as  it  is,  London  is  far  from 
being  one  of  the  oldest  of  British  cities;  till  the 
coming  of  the  Romans,  indeed,  the  loneliness  of 
its  site  seems  to  have  been  unbroken  by  any 
settlement  whatever.  The  'dun'  was,  in  fact, 
the  centre  of  a  vast  wilderness.  .  .  .  We  know 
nothing  of  the  settlement  of  the  town  ;  but  its 
advantages  as  the  first  landing-place  along  tiie 
Thames  secured  for  it  at  once  the  command  of 
all  trading  intercourse  with  Gaul,  and  through 
Gaul  with  the  empire  at  large.  So  rapid  was  'ts 
growth  that  only  a  few  years  after  the  landingof 
Claudius  [who   Joiaed  Aulud  Plautius  in  the 
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of  43]  London  had  risen  into  a  flourish- 
t."  — J.  U.  Green,    The  ^fakillg  of  Fug- 


autumn 
ing  port 

liiml,  cA.  3. — "The  derivation  of  'Londinium 
from  '  Llyn-din,'  the  lake  fort,  seems  to  agree 
best  with  the  situation  and  the  history.  Tlie 
Roman  could  not  frame  to  pronounce  the  British 
word  '  Llyn,'  a  word  which  must,  have  sounded 
to  his  ears  very  much  like  'Clun,'  or  'Lun,'  and 
the  fact,  if  it  is  a  fact,  that  Llyn  was  turned  into 
Lon,  goes  to  increase  the  prohability  that  this  is 
the  correct  derivation  of  the  name.  The  first 
founder  called  his  fastness  the  '  Fort  of  the  Lake,' 
nnd  this  is  all  that  remains  of  him  or  it.  .  .  . 
London  was  in  those  days  emphatically  a  Llyn- 
din,  the  river  itself  being  more  like  a  broad  lake 
than  a  stream,  and  behind  the  fortress  lying  the 
'  great  northern  lake,'  as  a  writer  so  late  as  Fitz- 
stephen  calls  it,  where  is  now  Moorfleld-s.  I  take 
it,  it  was  something  very  like  an  island,  if  not 
quite  —  a  piece  of  high  ground  rising  out  of  lake, 
and  swamp,  and  estuary."  —  "W.  J.  Loftie,  Hist, 
of  London,  cl'.  1,  and  foot-note. 

A.  D.  6i.-  Destruction  by  the  Iceni.  —  Lon- 
<linlum  was  one  of  the  Roman  towns  in  Britain 
destroyed  by  the  Iceni,  at  the  time  of  the  furious 
insurrection  to  which  they  were  incited  by  their 
outraged  queen  Boadicea,  A.  D.  61.  It  "was 
crowded  with  Roman  residents,  crowded  still 
more  at  this  moment  with  fugitives  from  the 
country  towns  and  villas:  but  it  was  undefended 
by  wails,  its  population  of  traders  was  of  little 
account  in  military  eyes,  and  Suetonius  sternly 
determined  to  leave  it,  with  all  the  wealth  it 
harboured,  to  the  barbarians,  rather  than  sacri- 
fice his  soldiers  in  the  attempt  to  save  it  .  .  . 
Amidst  the  overthrow  of  the  great  cities  of 
southern  Britain,  not  less  than  70,000  Roman 
colonists  .  .  .  perished.  The  work  of  twenty 
years  was  in  a  moment  undone.  Far  and  wide 
every  vestige  of  Roman  civilization  was  trodden 
into  the  soil.  At  this  day  the  workmen  who  dig 
through  the  foundations  of  the  Norman  and  the 
Saxon  London,  strike  beneath  them  on  the  traces 
of  a  double  Roman  city,  between  which  lies  a 
mass  of  charred  and  broken  rubbish,  attesting 
the  conflagration  of  the  terrible  Boadicea. "  —  C. 
Merivale,  Hist.  oftJie  Boirums,  ch.  51. 

4th  Century. — The  Roman  Augusta  and  its 
walls. — "It  IS  cert^iin  that,  either  under  Cou- 
stantine  [the  emperor]  himself,  or  under  one  of 
his  immediate  successors,  the  outer  wall  was 
buiii,.  Though  the  building  of  the  Roman  wall, 
which  still  in  a  sense  defines  the  city  boundaries, 
is  an  event  in  the  history  of  London  not  second 
in  importance  even  to  its  foundation,  since  it 
made  a  mere  village  and  fort  with  a  'tCte  du 
pont '  into  a  great  city  and  the  capital  of  provin- 
cial Britain,  yet  we  have  no  records  by  which 
an  exact  date  can  be  assigned  to  it.  All  we 
know  is  that  in  350  London  had  no  wall :  and  in 
369  the  wall  existed.  The  new  wall  must  have 
taken  in  an  immense  tract  of  what  was  until 
then  open  country,  especially  along  the  Watling 
Street,  towards  Cheap  and  Newgate.  It  trans- 
formed London  into  Augusta;  and  though  the 
new  name  hardly  appears  on  the  page  of  history, 
and  never  without  a  reference  to  the  older  one, 
its  existence  proves  the  increase  in  estimation 
which  was  then  accorded  to  the  place.  The 
object  of  this  extensive  circumvallation  is  not 
very  clear.  The  population  to  be  protected 
might  very  well  have  been  crowded  into  a  much 
smaller  space.  .  .  ,  The  wall  enclosed  a  space 
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of  380  acres,  being  5,4Sr)  yards  in  length,  or  3 
mih's  and  205  yards.  The  portion  along  the 
river  extended  from  Blackfriu.s  to  the  Tower." 
— W.  J.  Loftie,  IIM.  of  London,  ch.  3  (p.  1).— 
"The  historian  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who 
wrote  about  A.  D.  380,  in  the  reign  of  Gratian, 
states  that  Londinium  (he  calls  it  Lundinium) 
was  in  his  days  called  Augusta.  From  him  we 
learn  that  Lupicinus,  who  was  sent  by  Julian  to 
repress  the  inroads  of  the  Scots  and  Pict'3,  made 
Londinium  his  head  quarters,  and  tlitre  con- 
certed the  plan  of  the  campaign.  In  the  reign 
of  Valeutinian  Britain  was  again  disturbed,  not 
only  by  the  northern  barbarians,  but  also  by  the 
Franks  and  Saxons.  Theodosius,  who  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  legions  and  cohorts 
selected  for  this  service,  came  from  Boulogne, 
by  way  of  Rutupiie,  to  Londinium,  the  same 
route  taken  a  few  years  previously  by  Lupicinus, 
and  there  lie  also  matured  his  plan  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  tranquillity  of  the  province.  It 
is  on  this  occasion  that  Marcellinus  speaks  twice 
of  Londinium  as  an  ancient  town,  then  called 
Augusta.  By  the  anonymous  chorographer  of 
Ravenna  it  is  called  Londinium  AugusUv ;  and  it 
is  in  this  sense,  a  cognomen  or  distinguishing 
appellation,  as  applied  to  a  pre-eminent  town  or 
capital,  that  we  must  probably  understand  the 
term  as  used  by  Marcellinus  in  relation  to  Lon- 
dinium. .  .  .  The  extent  of  Londinium,  from 
Ludgate  on  the  west  to  the  Tower  on  the  east, 
was  about  a  mile,  and  about  lialf  a  mile  from  the 
wall  on  the  north  (London  Wall)  to  the  Thames, 
giving  dimensions  far  greater  than  those  of  any 
other  Roman  town  in  Britain.  These  were  the 
limits  of  the  city  when  the  Romans  relinquished 
the  dominion  of  the  island." — Chas.  Roacli  Smith, 
Illustrations  of  lionuin  London,  pp.  11-13. 

4th  Century.— The  growth  of  the  Roman  city. 
— "That  London  gradually  increased  in  impor- 
tance beyond  the  dignity  of  a  commercial  city  is 
plain,  from  the  mention  of  it  in  the  Itinera, which 
show  the  number  of  marching  roads  beginning 
and  terminating  there.  .  .  .  London  then  [in  the 
times  of  .lulian  and  Theodosius]  bore  the  name 
of  'Augusta,'  or  'Londinium  Augusta,'  and  this 
title  is  only  applied  to  cities  of  pre-eminent  im- 
portance. The  area  of  Roman  London  was  con- 
siderable, and,  from  discoveries  made  at  dilTerent 
times,  appears  to  have  extended  with  the  growth 
of  Roman  power.  The  walls  when  the  Romans 
left  Britain  reached  from  Ludgate,  on  the  west, 
to  the  Tower  on  the  east,  about  one  mile  in 
length,  and  from  London  Wall  to  the  Thames. 
.  .  .  It  also  extended  across  the  river  on  the 
Kentish  side. " — H.  M.  Scarth,  Itoimm  Britain, 
ch.  15. — "Roman  London  was  built  on  the  ele- 
vated ground  on  both  sides  of  a  stream,  known 
in  after  time  bv  the  name  of  Wallbrook,  which 
ran  into  the  "fhames  not  far  from  Southwark 
Bridge.  ...  Its  walls  were  identical  with  those 
which  enclosed  the  medieval  city  of  London. 
.  .  .  The  northern  and  north-eastern  parts  of 
the  town  were  occupied  with  extensive  and  —  to 
judge  by  the  remains  which  have  been  brought 
to  light  —  magnificent  mansions.  ...   At  the 

fieriod  to  which  our  last  chapter  had  brought  us 
A.  D.  353],  the  city  had  extended  to  the  other 
side  of  the  "Thames,  and  the  borough  of  South- 
wark stands  upon  ground  which  covers  the  floors 
of  Roman  houses  and  the  pavings  of  Roman 
streets." — T.  Wright,  Celt,  Roman  and  Saxon, 
ch.  5. 
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Also  in  :  C.  Roach  Smith,  Antiquitiea  of  Ro- 
nutn  Tendon. 

6th-9th  Centuries. — During  the  Saxon  con- 
quest and  settlement. — For  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury uft*.'r  its  conquest  by  the  East-Saxons 
(which  to<jk  place  probably  about  the  middle  of 
the  6th  century)  London  "wholly  disappears 
from  our  view."  "We  know  nothing  of  the 
circumstances  of  its  conquest,  of  the  fate  of  its 
citizens,  or  of  the  settlement  of  the  conquerors 
within  its  walls.  That  some  such  settlement  had 
taken  place,  at  least  as  early  as  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century,  is  plain  from  the  story  of  Mel- 
litus,  when  placed  as  bishop  within  its  walls 
[see  Enoland:  A.  D.  597-685];  but  it  is  equally 
])lain  that  the  settlement  was  an  English  one, 
that  the  provincials  had  here  as  elsewhere  dis- 
appeared, and  that  the  ruin  of  the  city  had  been 
complete.  Had  London  merely  surrendered  to 
the  East-Saxons  and  retained  its  older  popula- 
tion and  municipal  life,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
how, within  less  than  half  a  century,  its  burghers 
could  have  so  wholly  lost  all  trace  of  Christianity 
that  not  even  a  ruined  church,  as  at  Canterbury, 
remained  for  the  use  of  the  Christian  bishop, 
and  that  the  first  care  of  Mellitus  was  to  set  up 
a  mission  church  in  the  midst  of  a  heathen  popu- 
lation. It  is  even  harder  to  imagine  how  all 
trace  of  the  municipal  institutions  to  which  the 
Iloman  towns  clung  so  obstinately  should  have 
so  utterly  disappeared.  But  more  direct  proofs 
of  the  wreck  oi  the  town  meet  us  in  the  stray 
glimpses  which  we  are  able  to  get  of  its  earlier 
topographical  history.  The  story  of  early  Lon- 
don is  not  that  of  a  settled  community  slowly 
putting  off  the  forms  of  Roman  for  those  of 
English  life,  but  of  a  number  of  little  groups 
scattered  here  and  there  over  the  area  within  the 
walls,  each  growing  up  with  its  own  life  and 
institutions,  gilds,  sokes,  religious  houses,  and 
the  like,  and  only  slowly  drawing  together  into 
a  municipal  union  which  remained  weHk  and 
imperfect  even  at  the  Norman  Conquest.  .  .  . 
Its  position  indeed  was  such  that  traffic  could 
not  fail  to  recreate  the  town;  for  whether  a 
bridge  or  a  ferry  existed  at  this  time,  it  was  here 
that  the  traveller  from  Kent  or  Gaul  would  still 
cross  the  Thames,  and  it  was  from  London  that 
the  roads  still  diverged  which,  silent  and  deso- 
late as  they  had  become,  furnished  the  means  of 
communication  to  any  part  of  Britain." — J.  R. 
Green,  The  Conq.  of  Eng.,  pp.  149  and  452-459.— 
"London  may  be  said  after  this  time  [early  in 
the  9th  century]  to  be  no  longer  the  capital  of 
one  Saxon  kingdom,  but  to  be  the  special  prop- 
erty of  whichever  king  of  whichever  kingdom 
was  then  paramount  in  all  England.  When  the 
supremacy  of  Mercia  declined,  and  that  of  Wes- 
sex  arose,  London  went  to  the  conqueror.  In 
823,  Egbert  receives  the  submission  of  Essex, 
and  in  827  he  is  in  London,  and  in  833  a  Witan 
is  held  there,  at  which  he  presides.  Such  are 
the  scanty  notes  from  which  the  history  of  Lon- 
don during  the  so-called  Heptarchy  must  be 
compiled.  .  .  .  London  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  attack  [of  the  Danes]  at  first.  Her  walls 
wholly  failed  to  protect  her.  Time  after  time 
the  freebooters  broke  in.  If  the  Saxons  had 
spared  anything  of  Roman  London,  it  must  have 
disappeared  now.  Massacre,  slavery,  and  fire 
became  familiar  in  her  streets.  At  last  the 
Danes  seemed  to  have  looked  on  her  as  their 
headquarters,   and  when,   in   872,   Alfred  was 


forced  to  make  truce  with  them,  they  actually 
retired  to  London  as  to  their  own  city,  to  recruit. 
To  Alfred,  with  his  military  experience  and  po- 
litical sagacity,  the  possession  of  London  was  a 
necessity ;  but  he  had  to  wait  long  before  he  ob- 
tained it.  His  preparations  were  complete  in 
884.  The  story,  of  the  conflict  is  the  story  of  his 
life.  His  first  great  success  was  the  capture  of 
London  after  a  short  siege :  to  hold  it  was  the 
task  of  all  his  later  years." — W.  J.  Loftie,  Hiat. 
of  London,  ch.  3  {v.  1). — See,  also,  England: 
A.  D.  477-527. 

A.  D.  10Z3-1016.— Resistance  to  the  Danes. 
See  England:  A.  D.  979-1016. 

12th  Century. — Magnitude  and  importance 
of  the  city. — "We  find  them  [the.  Londoners] 
active  in  the  civil  war  of  Stephen  and  Matilda. 
The  famous  bishop  of  Winchester  tells  the  Lon- 
doners that  they  are  air  lost  accounted  as  noble- 
men on  account  of  the  greatness  of  their  city; 
into  the  community  of  which  it  appears  that 
some  barons  had  been  received.  Indeed,  the 
citizens,  themselves,  or  at  least  the  principal  of 
them,  were  called  barons.  It  was  certainly  by 
far  the  greatest  city  in  England,  ihere  have 
been  different  estimates  of  its  population,  some 
of  which  are  extravagant ;  but  I  think  it  could 
hardly  have  contained  less  than  30,000  or  40,000 
souls  within  its  walls;  and  the  suburbs  were 
very  populous. " — II.  Hallam,  The  Middle  Ages, 
ch.  8,  pt.  3  (v.  3). 

14th  Century. — Guilds. — Livery  Companies. 
See  Guilds. 

A.  D.  1381.— In  the  hands  of  the  followers, 
of  Wat  Tyler  and  John  Ball.  See  England: 
A.  D.  1381. 

i6th  Century. — In  Shakespeare's  time. — 
' '  The  London  of  those  days  did  not  present  the 
gigantic  uniformity  of  the  modern  metropolis, 
and  had  not  as  yet  become  wholly  absorbed  in 
the  whirl  of  business  life.  It  was  not  as  yet  a 
whole  province  covered  with  houses,  but  a  city 
of  moderate  size,  surveyable  from  end  to  end, 
with  walls  and  gates,  beyond  which  lay  pleasant 
suburbs.  .  .  .  Compared  with  the  London  of  to- 
day, it  possessed  colour  and  the  stamp  of  origi- 
nality; for,  as  in  the  southern  climes,  business 
and  domestic  operations  were  carried  on  in  the 
streets  —  and  then  the  red  houses  with  their 
woodwork,  high  gables,  oriel  windows  and  ter- 
races, and  the  inhabitants  in  picturesque  and 
gay  attire.  The  upper  circles  of  society  did  not, 
as  yet,  live  apart  in  other  districts ;  the  nobility 
still  had  their  mansions  among  the  burgher  class 
and  the  working  people.  Queen  Elizabeth  might 
be  seen  driving  m  an  unwieldy  gilt  coach  to  some 
solemn  service  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  or  riding 
through  the  city  to  the  Tower,  to  her  hunting 
grounds,  to  a  review  of  her  troops,  or  might  be 
seen  starting  for  Richmond  or  Greenwich,  ac- 
companied by  a  brilliant  retinue,  on  one  of  her 
magnificent  barges  that  were  kept  in  readiness 
close  to  where  the  theatres  stood.  Such  a  scene, 
with  but  little  stretch  of  the  imagination,  might 
have  led  Shakespeare  to  think  of  the  brilliant 
picture  of  Cleopatra  on  the  Cydnus.  The 
Thames  was  crossed  by  one  bridge  only,  and  was 
still  pure  and  clear  as  crystal;  swans  swam 
about  on  it,  and  gardens  and  meadows  lined  its 
banks  where  we  now  have  dusty  wharfs  and 
warehouses.  Hundreds  of  boats  would  be  skim- 
ming up  and  down  the  stream,  and  incessant 
would  be  the   calls  between  the   boatmen  of 
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•  Westward  ho  1 '  or  *  Eastward  ho ! '  And  yet 
the  loungers  In  the  Temple  Gardens  and  ac  Queen- 
hithe  could  amuse  themselves  hy  catching  sal- 
mon. In  the  streets  crowds  would  be  passing  to 
and  fro;  above  all,  the  well-known  and  dreaded 
apprentices,  whose  business  it  was  to  attract 
customers  by  calling  out  in  front  of  the  shops : 
'  What  d'ye  lack,  gentles  ?  what  d'ye  lack  ?  My 
ware  is  best !  Here  shall  you  have  your  choice ! ' 
&c.  Foreigners,  too,  of  every  nationality,  resi- 
dent in  London,  would  be  met  with.  Amid  all 
this  life  every  now  and  again  would  be  seen  the 
perambulation  of  one  or  other  of  the  guilds, 
wedding  processions,  groups  of  country  folk, 

fay  companies  of  train-bands  and  archers.  .  .  . 
he  city  was  rich  in  springs  and  gardens,  and 
the  inhabitants  still  had  leisure  to  enjoy  their  ex- 
istence ;  time  had  not  yet  come  to  be  synonymous 
with  money,  and  men  enjoved  their  gossip  at 
the  barbers  and  tobacconists  shops ;  at  the  latter, 
instruction  was  even  given  in  the  art  of  smoking, 
and  in  1614  it  is  said  that  there  were  no  less  than 
7,000  such  shops  in  London.  St.  Paul's  was  a 
rendezvous  for  promenaders  and  idle  folk ;  and 
on  certain  days,  Smithfiehl  and  its  Fair  would  be 
the  centre  of  attraction ;  also  Bartholomew  Fair, 
with  its  puppet-shows  and  exhibitions  of  curiosi- 
ties, where  Bankes  and  his  dancing-horse  Mo- 
rocco created  a  great  sensation  for  a  long  time ; 
Southwark,  too,  with  its  Paris  Garden,  attracted 
visitors  to  see  the  bear-baiting ;  it  was  here  that 
the  famous  bear  Sackerson  put  the  women  in  a 
pleasant  state  of  flutter ;  Master  Slender  had  seen 
the  bear  loose  twenty  times,  and  taken  it  by  the 
chain.  No  less  attractive  were  the  bowling- 
alleys,  the  fights  at  the  Cock-pit  and  the  tent- 
pegging  in  the  tiltyard ;  and  yet  all  these  amuse- 
ments were  even  surpassed  by  the  newly-risen 
star  of  the  theatre.  .  .  .  The  populatioa  of  London 
during  the  reign  of  the  Bloody  Mary  is  estimated 
by  the  Venetian  ambassador,  Giovanni  Micheli, 
at  150,000,  or,  according  to  other  MS.  reports  of 
his,  at  180,000  souls.  The  population  must  have 
increased  at  an  almost  inconceivable  rate,  if  we  are 
to  trust  the  reports  of  a  second  Venetian  ambassa- 
dor. Marc  Antonio  Correr,  who,  in  1610,  reckoned 
the  number  of  inhabitants  at  800,000  souls;  how- 
ever, according  to  Raumer,  another  Venetian, 
Molino,  estimated  the  population  at  300,000  in 
1607.  The  number  of  foreigners  in  London  was 
extremely  large,  and  in  1621  the  colony  of 
foreigners  of  all  nations  found  settled  there 
amounted  to  no  less  than  10,000  persons.  Com- 
merce, trade,  and  the  industries  were  in  a  very 
flourishing  state.  The  Thames  alone,  according 
to  John  Norden  in  his  MS.  description  of  Essex 
(1594),  gave  occupation  to  40,000  men  as  boat- 
men, sailors,  fishermen,  and  others.  Great  po- 
litical and  historical  events  had  put  new  life  into 
the  English  nation,  and  given  it  an  important 
impetus,  which  manifested  itself  in  London  more 
especially,  and  exercised  a  stimulating  influence 
upon  literature  and  poetry.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that  Shakespeare  had  the  good  fortune  of 
having  his  life  cast  in  one  of  the  greatest  his- 
torical periods,  the  gravitating  point  of  which 
lay  principally  in  London."— K.  Elze,  WiUiam 
Sfuikegpcare,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1647. — Outbreak  against  the  Indepen- 
dents and  the  Army.  See  Enqland:  A.  D. 
1647  (April— August). 

A.  D.  1665.— The  Great  Plaafue.- "  The 
water  supply,  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged, 


is  the  first  cause  of  epidemic  disease.  In  Lon- 
don, at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  it 
was  threefold.  Some  water  came  to  public  con- 
duits, like  those  in  Cheap,  by  underground  pipes 
from  Tyburn.  Some  was  drawn  by  water-wheels 
and  other  similar  means  from  the  Thames,  pol- 
luted as  it  was,  at  London  Bridge.  A  third 
source  of  supply  was  still  more  dangerous:  in  all 
the  suburbs,  and  probably  also  in  most  houses  in 
the  city  itself,  people  depended  on  wells.  What 
wells  among  habitations,  and  especially  filthy 
habitations,  become,  we  know  now,  but  in  the 
17th  century,  and  much  later,  the  idea  of  their 
danger  had  not  been  started.  Such  being  the 
conditions  of  existence  in  London,  the  plague 
now  and  then  smouldering  for  a  year  or  two, 
now  and  then  breaking  out  as  in  1603,  1625,  and 
1636,  a  long  drouth,  which  means  resort  to  half 
dry  and  stagnant  reservoirs,  was  sufficient  to  call 
it  forth  in  all  its  strength.  The  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer weather  iu  1665  was  such  that  the  very  birds 
of  the  air  were  imagined  to  languish  in  their 
flight.  The  7th  of  June,  said  Pepys,  was  the 
hottest  day  that  ever  he  felt  in  Ids  life.  The 
deaths  from  the  plague,  which  had  begun  at  the 
end  of  the  previous  year,  in  the  suburb  of  St. 
Giles'  in  the  Fields,  at  a  house  in  Long  Acre, 
where  two  Frenchmen  had  died  of  it,  rose  during 
June  from  112  to  268.  The  entries  in  the  diary 
are  for  four  months  almost  continuous  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  plague.  Although  it  was  calculat- 
ed that  not  less  than  200,000  people  had  followed 
the  example  of  the  king  and  court,  and  fled  from 
the  doomed  city,  yet  the  deaths  increased  daily. 
The  lord  mayor,  Lawrence,  held  his  ground,  as 
did  the  brave  earl  of  Craven  and  General  Monk, 
now  became  duke  of  Albemarle.  Craven  pro- 
vided a  burial-ground,  the  Pest  Field,  witli  a 
kind  of  cottage-hospital  in  Soho;  but  the  only 
remedy  that  could  be  devised  by  the  united  wis- 
dom of  the  corporation,  fortified  by  the  presence 
of  the  duke  and  the  earl,  was  to  order  fires  in  all 
the  streets,  as  if  the  weather  was  not  already  hot 
enough.  Medical  art  seems  to  have  utterly 
broken  down.  Those  of  the  sick  who  were 
treated  by  a  physician,  only  died  a  more  painful 
death  by  cupping,  scarifying  and  blistering.  The 
city  rectors,  too,  who  had  come  back  with  the 
king,  fled  from  the  danger,  as  might  be  expected 
from  their  antecedents,  and  the  nonconformist 
lecturers  who  remained  had  overwhelming  con- 
gregations wherever  they  preached  repcntence  to 
the  terror-stricken  people.  .  .  .  The  symptoms 
were  very  distressing.  Fever  and  vomiting  were 
among  the  first,  and  every  little  ailment  was 
thought  premonitory,  so  that  it  was  said  at  the 
time  that  as  many  died  of  fright  as  of  the  disease 
itself.  .  .  .  The  fatal  signs  were  glandular  swell- 
ings which  ran  their  course  in  a  few  hours,  the 
plague  spots  turning  to  gangrene  almost  as  soon 
as  they  appeared.  The  patients  frequently  ex- 
pired the  same  day  that  they  were  seized.  .  .  . 
The  most  terrible  stories  of  premature  burial  were 
circulated.  All  business  was  suspended.  Grass 
grew  in  the  streets.  No  one  went  about.  The 
rumbling  wheels  of  the  cart,  and  the  cry,  '  Bring 
out  your  dead  I '  alone  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
night.  .  .  .  iu  <^he  first  weeks  of  September  the 
number  of  fatal  casics  rose  to,  1,500  a  day,  the  bills 
of  mortality  recording  24,000  deaths  between  the 
Ist  and  21st  of  that  month.     Then  at  last  it  be- 

§an  to  decline,  but  rose  again  at  the  beginning  of 
'ctober.  A  change  of  weather  at  length  occurred. 
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and  the  average  declined  so  rapidly  that,  by 
the  beginning  of  November,  the numlK-r  of  diiitiis 
was  reduced  to  1,200,  and  before  Christinas  came 
It  hud  fallen  to  the  usual  number  of  former 
years.  In  all,  the  olllclul  statements  euumenited 
UT.aOO  deaths  during  the  year,  and,  if  we  add 
those  unrecorded,  a  very  moderate  estimate  of 
the  whole  mortality  would  place  it  at  the  appall- 
ing figure  of  100,000  at  least."— W.  J.  Loftle, 
Hist,  of  Tendon,  rh.  11  (p.  1). 

Alho  in:  S.  Pepys,  Dinn/,  1665. 

A,  D.  i666.— The  Great  Fire.— "While  the 
war  [with  the  Dutch]  continued  without  any  de- 
cisive success  on  either  side,  a  calamity  happened 
in  London  which  threw  the  people  into  great 
consternation.  Fire,  breaking  out  [September  2, 
16661  in  a  baker's  house  near  the  bridge,  spread 
itselr  on  all  sides  with  such  rapidity  that  no 
efforts  could  extinguish  it,  till  it  laid  in  ashes  a 
considerable  part  of  the  city.  The  inhabitants, 
without  being  able  to  provide  effectually  for  their 
relief,  were  reduced  to  be  spectators  of  their  own 
ruin ;  and  were  pursued  from  street  to  street  by 
the  tlames  which  unexpectedly  gathered  round 
them.  Three  days  and  nights  did  the  fire  ad- 
vance; and  It  was  only  by  the  blowing  up  of 
houses  that  it  was  at  last  extinguished.  .  .  . 
About  400  streets  and  13,000  houses  were  re- 
duced to  ashes.  The  causes  of  the  calamity  were 
evident.  The  narrow  streets  of  London,  the 
houses  built  entirely  of  wood,  the  dry  season, 
and  a  violent  east  wind  which  blew ;  these  were 
so  many  concurring  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered it  easy  to  assign  the  reason  of  the  destruc- 
tion that  ensued.  But  the  people  were  not  satis- 
tied  with  *'ns  obvious  accoimt.  Prompted  by 
blind  rage,  some  ascribed  the  guilt  to  the  republi- 
cans, others  to  the  Catholics.  .  .  .  The  Are  of 
London,  though  at  that  time  a  great  calamity, 
has  proved  In  the  Issue  beneficial  both  to  the  city 
and  the  kingdom.  The  city  was  rebuilt  In  a  very 
little  time,  and  care  was  taken  to  make  the  streets 
wider  and  more  regular  than  before.  .  .  .  Lon- 
don became  much  more  healthy  after  the  fire." 
— D.  Hume,  IIt.it.  of  Eng.,  ch.  64.— "I  went  this 
morning  [Sept.  7]  on  foot  from  Whitehall  as  far 
as  London  Bridge,  thro'  the  late  Fleete-street, 
Ludgate  hill,  by  St.  Paules,  Cheapeside,  Ex- 
change, Blshopsgate,  Aldersgate,  and  out  to 
Mooreflelds,  thence  through  Cornehlll,  &c. ,  with 
extraordinary  dlfllculty,  clambering  over  heaps 
of  yet  smoking  rubbish,  and  frequently  mistak- 
ing where  I  was.  The  ground  under  my  feete 
so  hot,  that  it  even  burnt  the  soles  of  my  shoes. 
...  At  my  returne  I  was  Infinitely  concerned  to 
find  that  goodly  C!hurch  St.  Paules  now  a  sad 
mine.  .  .  .  Thus  lay  in  ashes  that  most  venerable 
church,  one  of  the  most  ancient  pieces  of  early 
piety  In  ye  Christian  world,  besides  neere  100 
more.  ...  In  five  or  six  miles  traversing  about 
I  did  not  see  one  loade  of  timber  unconsum'd, 
nor  many  stones  but  what  were  calcin'd  white  as 
snow.  ...  I  then  went  towards  Islington  and 
Highgate,  where  one  might  have  seen  200,000 
people  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  dlspers'd  and 
lying  along  by  their  heaps  of  what  they  could 
save  from  the  fire,  deploring  their  losse,  and  the' 
ready  to  perish  for  hunger  and  destitution,  yet 
not  asking  one  penny  for  rellefe,  which  to  me 
appear'd  a  stranger  sight  than  any  I  had  yet  be- 
held."—J.  Evelyn.  Diary,  Sept.  7,  1666  (o.  2). 

Also  in:  S.  Pepys,  Diary,  Sept.  2-15,  1666  {v. 
4). — L.  Philllmore,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  ch.  6-7. 


A.  D.  i68s.— The  most  populous  capital  in 
Europe.— The  first  lighting  of  the  streets. — 

"There  Is  rcu.son  to  believe  that.  In  1685,  Lon- 
don had  been,  during  about  half  a  century,  the 
most  populous  capital  in  Europe.  The  Inhabi- 
tants, who  are  now  [1848]  at  least  1,000.000, 
were  then  probably  little  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion. Lonclon  had  in  the  world  only  one  com- 
mercial rival,  now  long  ago  outstripped,  the 
mighty  and  opulent  Amsterdam.  .  .  .  There  is, 
indeetf,  no  doubt  that  the  trade  of  the  metropolis 
then  bore  a  far  greater  proportion  than  at  pres- 
ent to  the  whole  trade  of  the  country ;  yet  to  our 
generation  the  honest  vaunting  of  our  ancestors 
must  appear  almost  ludicrous.  The  shipping 
which  they  thought  incredibly  great  appears  not 
to  have  exceeded  70,000  tons.  This  was,  in- 
deed, then  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  ton- 
nage of  the  kingdom.  ...  It  ought  to  be  noticed 
that.  In  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

tl685],  began  a  great  change  in  the  police  of 
iOndon,  a  change  which  has  perhaps  added  as 
much  to  the  happiness  of  the  body  of  the  people 
as  revolutions  of  much  greater  fame.  An  in- 
genious projector,  named  Edward  Ilemlng,  ob- 
tained letters  patent  conveying  to  him,  for  a 
term  of  years,  the  exclusive  right  of  lighting  up 
London.  He  undertook,  for  a  moderate  consid- 
eration, to  place  a  light  before  every  tenth  door, 
on  moonless  nights,  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady 
Day,  and  from  six  to  twelve  of  the  clock." — 
Lord  Macaulay,  Ilist.  of  Entj.,  ch.  3  (c  1). 

A.  D.  i688.— The  Irish  Night.— The  Igno- 
minious flight  of  James  II.  from  his  capital,  on 
the  morning  of  December  11,  1688,  was  followed 
by  a  wild  outbreak  of  riot  In  London,  which  no 
effective  authority  existed  to  promptly  repress. 
To  the  cry  of  "No  Popery,"  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  and  the  residences  of  ambassadors  of 
Roman  Catholic  States,  were  sacked  and  burned. 
"Th  ■  morning  of  the  12th  of  December  rose  on 
a  ghpotly  sight.  The  capital  In  many  places 
presented  ^he  aspect  of  a  city  taken  by  storm. 
The  Lords  met  at  Whitehall,  and  exerted  them- 
selves to  restore  tranquillity.  ...  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  well-meant  efforts  of  the  pro- 
visional government,  the  agitation  grew  hourly 
more  formidable.  .  .  .  Another  day  of  agitation 
and  terror  closed,  and  was  followed  by  a  night 
the  strangest  and  most  terrible  that  England  had 
ever  seen."  Just  before  his  flight,  Kln^;  James 
had  sent  an  order  for  the  disbanding  of  his  army, 
which  had  been  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
troops  brought  over  from  Ireland.  A  terrifying 
rumor  that  this  disbanded  Irish  soldiery  was 
marching  on  London,  and  massacring  men,  wo- 
men and  children  on  the  road,  now  spread 
through  the  city.  "Atone  in  the  morning  the 
drums  of  the  inllltla  beat  to  arms.  Everywhere 
terrified  women  were  weeping  and  wringing 
their  hands,  while  their  fathers  and  husbands 
were  equipping  themselves  for  fight.  Before 
two  the  capital  wore  a  face  of  stern  prepared- 
ness which  might  well  have  daunted  a  real  en- 
emy. If  such  an  enemy  had  been  approaching. 
Candles  were  blazing  at  all  the  windows.  The 
public  places  were  as  bright  as  at  noonday.  All 
the  great  avenues  were  barricaded.  More  than 
20,000  pikes  and  muskets  lined  the  streets.  The 
late  daybreak  of  the  winter  solstice  found  the 
whole  City  still  In  arms.  During  many  years 
the  Londoners  retained  a  vivid  recollection  of 
what  they  called   the    Irish   Night,  .  .  .  The 
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pftnic  hftd  not  hpon  confined  to  London.  Tlio 
cry  tliat  disbanded  Irish  soldiers  wcro  cominp  to 
murcier  tlio  Protestants  had,  witli  nialijjiiant 
inpenuity,  been  raised  at  oiue  in  many  i)iaee8 
widely  (fistant  from  each  other." — Lortf  ^lacaii- 
lay,  llint.  of  Kiif).,  rh.  10. 

A.  D.  1780.— The  Gordon  No-Popery  Riots. 
See  EN(ii,ANn:  A.  I).  1778-1780. 

A.  D.  1848. — The  last  Chartist  demonstra- 
tion.    See  Enoland:  A.  D.  1848. 

A.  D.  1851. — The  great  Exhibition.  See 
England:  A.  D.  1851. 


LONDON  COMPANY  FOR  VIRGINIA, 
A.  D.  1606-1625. — Charter  and  undertakings 
in  Virginia.  See  Vhuiinia:  A.  1).  1600-1607, 
and  after. 

A.  D.  1619. — The  unused  patent  granted  to 
the  Pilgrims  at  Leyden.  Sec  Independents 
OH  Sei'auati8T8:  a.  D.  1617-1620;  and,  also, 
Massaciiubetth:  A.  D.  1630,  and  1621. 


LONDONDERRY:  Origin  and  Name.  See 
IiiKr.ANn:  A.  1).  1607-1011. 

A.  D.  1688. — The  shutting  of  the  gates  by 
the  Prentice  Boys.  See  Iueland:  A.  I).  108.'j- 
1688. 

A.  D.  1689.— The  Siege.— James  II.  fled  in 
December,  1688,  to  France,  from  the  Itevolution 
in  England  which  gave  his  throne  to  his  daugh- 
ter Mary,  and  her  husband,  William  of  Orange. 
lie  received  aid  from  the  French  king  and  was 
landed  in  Ireland  the  following  March,  to  at- 
tempt the  maintenance  of  his  sovercigsty  in  that 
kingdom,  if  no  more.  Almost  immediately 
upon  his  arrival  he  led  hi.s  forces  against  Lon- 
donderry, where  a  great  part  of  the  Protestants 
of  Ulster  had  taken  refuge,  and  William  and 
Mary  had  been  proclaimed.  "The  city  in  1089 
was  contained  within  the  walls ;  and  it  rose  by  a 
gentle  ascent  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  a 
hill.  The  whole  city  was  thus  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  an  enemy.  There  was  no  moat  nor  coun- 
terscarp. A  ferry  cros.sed  the  river  Foyle  from 
the  east  gate,  and  the  north  gate  opened  upon  a 
quay.  At  tlie  entrance  of  the  Foyle  was  the 
strong  fort  of  Culmore,  with  a  smaller  fort  on 
the  opposite  bank.  About  two  miles  below  the 
city  were  two  forts  —  Charles  Fort  and  Grange 
Fort.  The  trumpeter  sent  by  the  king  with  a 
summons  to  the  obstinate  city  found  the  inhabi- 
tants '  in  very  great  disorder,  having  turned  out 
their  governor  Lundy,  upon  suspicion.'  The 
cause  of  this  unexpected  reception  was  the 
presence  of  'one  Walker,  a  minister.'  He  was 
opposed  to  Lundy,  wlio  thought  the  place  un- 
tenable, and  counselled  the  townsmen  to  make 
conditions ;  '  but  the  fierce  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
being  of  the  true  Cromwellian  or  Cameroniaii 
stamp,  inspired  them  with  bolder  resolutions.' 
The  reverend  George  Walker  and  Major  Baker 
were  appointed  governors  during  the  siege. 
They  tnustered  7,020  soldiers,  dividing  them  into 
regiments  under  eight  colonels.  In  the  town 
there  were  about  30,000  souls;  but  they  were 
reduced  to  a  less  burdensome  number,  by  10,000 
accepting  an  offer  of  the  besieging  commander 
to  restore  them  to  their  dwellings.  There  were, 
according  to  Lundy's  estimation,  only  provisions 
for  ten  days.  The  number  of  cannon  possessed 
by  the  besieged  was  only  twenty.  On  the  20th 
of  April  the  city  was  invested,  and  the  bom- 
bardment was  begun,  .  .  ,  No  imDressiuu  was 


made  during  nine  days  upon  the  determination 
to  liohl  out;  and  on  the  2Wth  King  .lames  re- 
traced his  steps  to  l)ul)liti,  in  conHiderabie  ill 
humour.  The  siege  went  on  for  six  weeks  with 
little  change.  Hamilton  was  now  the  coniman- 
<ler  of  .James's  forces.  The  garrison  of  London- 
derry and  the  inhabitants  were  gradually  perish- 
ing from  fatigue  and  Insufilcient  food.  Hut  they 
bravely  repelled  an  assault,  In  which  400  of  the 
assallant.s  fell.  .  .  .  Across  the  narrow  part  of 
the  river,  from  Charles  Fort  to  Orange  Fort,  the 
enemy  stre!  lied  a  great  boom  of  rir-tiniber, 
joined  by  iron  chains,  and  fastened  on  either 
shore  by  cables  of  a  foot  thick.  On  the  15th  of 
•June  an  Kngli"h  tleet  of  thirty  sail  was  descried 
in  the  Lough.  Signals  were  given  and  an- 
swered; but  the  ships  lay  at  anchor  for  weeks. 
At  the  end  of  .June,  Baker,  mw.  of  the  heroic 
governors,  died.  Hamilton  had  been  superseded 
in  his  command  by  Uosen,  who  issued  a  savage 
proclamation,  declaring  that  unless  the  place 
were  surrendered  by  the  1st  of  July,  he  would 
collect  all  the  Protestants  from  the  neighbouring 
districts,  and  drive  them  under  the  walls  of  the 
city  to  starve  with  those  within  the  walls.  A 
famished  troop  came  thus  beneath  the  walls  of 
Londonderry,  where  they  lay  starving  for  three 
days.  The  besieged  immediately  threatened  to 
hang  all  the  prisoners  within  the  city.  This 
threat  had  its  effect,  and  the  famished  crowd 
wended  back  their  way  to  their  solitary  villages. 
It  is  but  justice  to  .James  to  say  that  he  ex- 
pressed his  displeasure  at  this  proceeding." — C 
Knight,  Croirn  Hint,  of  Kiif].,  ch.  34. — "The 
state  of  the  city  was,  hour  by  hour,  becoming 
more  frightful.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants 
had  been  thinned  more  by  famine  and  disease 
than  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Yet  that  fire 
was  sharper  and  more  constant  than  ever.  .  .  . 
Every  attack  was  still  repelled.  But  the  fight- 
ing men  of  the  garrison  were  so  much  exhausted 
that  they  could  scarcely  keep  their  legs.  Sev- 
eral of  them,  in  the  act  of  striking  at  the  enemy, 
fell  down  from  mere  weakness.  A  very  small 
quantity  of  grain  remained,  and  was  doled  out 
by  mouthfuls.  The  stock  of  salted  hides  was 
considerable,  and  by  gnawing  them  the  garrison 
appeased  the  rage  of  hunger.  Dogs,  fattened 
on  the  blood  of  the  slain  who  lay  unburied 
round  the  town,  were  luxuries  which  few  could 
afford  to  purchase.  The  price  of  a  whelp's  paw 
was  five  shillings  and  sixpence.  Nine  horses 
were  still  alive,  and  but  barely  alive.  They 
were  so  lean  that  little  meat  was  likely  to  be 
found  upon  them.  It  was,  however,  determined 
to  slaughter  them  for  food.  .  .  .  The  whole  city 
was  poisoned  by  the  stench  exhaled  from  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  and  of  the  half  dead.  .  .  . 
It  was  no  slight  aggravation  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  garrison  that  all  this  time  the  English 
ships  were  seen  far  off  in  Lough  Foyle."  At 
length,  positive  orders  from  England  compelled 
Kirke,  the  commander  of  the  relieving  expedi- 
tion "to  make  an  attempt  which,  as  far  as  ap- 
pears, he  might  have  made,  with  at  least  an 
equally  fair  prospect  of  success,  six  weeks 
earlier."  Two  merchant  ships,  the  Mountjoy 
and  the  Phoenix,  loaded  with  provisions,  and 
the  Dartmouth,  a  frigate  of  thirty-six  guns, 
made  a  bold  dash  up  ttie  river,  broke  the  great 
boom,  ran  the  gauntlet  of  forts  and  batteries,  and 
reached  the  city  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  38th  of  July.    The  captain  of  the  Mountjoy 
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waskillorl  in  the  heroic  undertaking,  but  Lontlon- 
(Icrry,  liis  native  town,  was  saveii.  Tlie  enemy 
continued  their  botnl)ardniei)t  for  tliree  days 
more.  "  But,  on  tlie  tliird  nigiit,  flumes  were 
seen  arising  from  the  camp;  and,  wlien  the  first 
of  August  dawned,  a  line  of  smoking  ruins 
marked  tlio  site  lately  occ\ipied  by  tlic  huts  of 
the  besiegers.  ...  Ho  ended  tlds  great  siege, 
the  most  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  British 
isles.  It  liad  lasted  105  days.  The  garri.«»on 
had  been  reduced  from  about  7,000  effective 
men  to  about  8,000.  The  loss  of  the  besiegers 
cannot  be  precisely  ascertained.  Walker  esti- 
mattnl  it  at  8,000  men." — Lord  Macaulay,  IJint. 
of  Eni}.,  ch.  12. 

Also  in:  W.  II.  Torriano,  William  the  Third, 
eh.  21.— See,  also,  Irkland:  A.  D.  1689-1691. 


LONE  JACK,  Battle  of.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.:    a.  I).  1863  (.Iui.y — Septembkb:  Mis- 

80UHI — AllKANSAH). 

LONE  STAR,  Order  of  the.  See  Cuba: 
A.  D.  1845-1860. 

LONE  STAR  FLAG. —LONE  STAR 
STATE. —  On  assunung  independence,  in  1836, 
the  republic  of  Texas  adopted  a  flag  bearing  a 
single  star,  which  was  known  as  '  the  flag  of  the 
lone  Star.'  With  reference  to  this  emblem, 
Texas  is  often  called  the  Lone  Star  State. 


LONG  ISLAND  :  A.  D.  1614.—  Explored 
by  the  Dutch.    See  New  Yohk  :  A.  I).  1610-1614. 

A.  D.  1624.— Settlement  of  Brooklyn.  See 
Brooklyn. 

A.  D.  1634.—  Embraced  in  the  Palatine 
g^ant  of  New  Albion.    See  New  Alhion. 

A.  D.  1650.— Division  between  the  Dutch  of 
New  Netherland  and  the  English  of  Connec- 
ticut.   See  New  York:  A.  D.  1650. 

A.  D.  1664.— Title  acquired  for  the  Duke  of 
York.    See  New  York:  A.  D.  1664. 

A.  D.  1673. —  The  Dutch  reconquest.  See 
New  York:  A.  D.  1673. 

A.  D.  1674.— Annexed  to  New  York.  See 
Connecticut:  A.  D.  1674-1675. 

A.  D.  1776.— The  defeat  of  the  American 
army  by  Lord  Howe.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1776  (August). 

LONG  KNIVES,  The.     See  Yankee. 
LONG    PARLIAMENT.      See  England: 

A.  D.  1640-1641. 

LONG  WALLS  OF  ATHENS.— The  walls 
which  the  Athenians  built,  B.  C.  457,  one,  four 
miles  long,  to  the  harbor  of  Phalerum,  and 
others,  four  and  one  half  miles  long,  to  the 
Pirreus,  to  protect  the  communication  of  their 
city  with  its  port,  were  called  the  Long  Walls. 
The  same  name  had  been  previously  given  to  the 
walls  built  by  the  Athenians  to  protect  the  com- 
munication of  Megara,  then  their  ally,  with  its 
port  of  Nisaea;  and  Corinth  had,  also,  its  Long 
Walls,  uniting  it  with  the  port  Lechseum.  The 
Long  Walls  of  Athens  were  destroyed  on  the 
surrender  of  the  city,  at  the  termination  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  B.  C.  404,  and  rebuilt,  B.  C. 
393,  by  Conon,  with  Persian  help.     See  Athens  : 

B.  C.  466-454. 

LONGJUMEAU,  Peace  of  (1568).  See 
Prance:  A.  D.  1563-1570. 

LONGSTREET,  General  James.— Siege 
of  Knoxville.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1863  (Octobbr — Decbubeb:  Tennessee). 


LONGUEVILLE,  The  Duchess  de,  and 
the  Fronde.  See  KuANtE:  A.  D.  1649,  to  1651- 
1653. 

LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN,  its  position,  and 
the  battle  on  it.  Hoe  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  I).  1863  (Ai'ousT- SEPTE.MHEU:  Tennessee); 
and  (October — November;  Tennessee). 

LOOM,  Cartwrieht's  invention  of  the 
power.    See  Cotton  ^Ianukaiti.re. 

LOPEZ,  The  Tyranny  of.  Sec  Paraguay: 
A.  D.  1608-1873. 

LOPEZ  FILIBUSTERING  EXPEDI- 
TION (1851).     See  Ct  ha:  A.  1).  1845-1860. 

LORD.— "Every  Teutonic  King  or  other 
leader  was  surr  unded  by  a  band  of  elioscn  war- 
riors, personally  attached  to  him  of  tlieir  own 
free  choice  [see  Comitates].  .  .  .  The  followers 
served  their  chief  in  peace  and  in  war;  they 
fought  for  him  to  the  death,  and  rescued  or 
avenged  his  life  with  their  own.  In  return,  they 
shared  whatever  gifts  or  honours  the  chief  could 
distribute  among  them;  and  in  our  tongue  at 
least  it  was  his  character  of  dispenser  of  gifts 
which  gave  the  chief  his  ofHcial  title.  He  was 
the  'Illaford,'  the  'Loaf-giver,'  a  name  which, 
through  a  series  of  softenings  and  contractions, 
and  with  a  complete  forgetfulness  of  its  primi- 
tive meaning,  has  settled  down  into  the  modern 
form  of  Lord." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Hint.  Norman 
Cong.,  rh.  8,  sect.  2  (r.  1). —  On  the  Latin  equiva- 
lent, '  Dominus, '  see  Imperator  :  Final  signifi- 
cation. 

LORD  CHANCELLOR,  The.  Sec  Chan- 
cellor. 

LORD  DUNMORE'S  WAR.  See  Ohio 
(Valley):  A.  1).  1774. 

LORDS,  British  House  of.— "The  ancient 
National  Assembly  [of  England]  gradually 
ceased  to  be  anything  more  than  an  assembly  of 
the  'greater  barons,  and  ultimately  developed 
into  a  hereditary  House  of  Lords,  the  Upper 
House  of  the  National  Parliament.  The  heredi- 
tary character  of  the  House  of  Lords — now  long 
regarded  as  fixed  and  fundamental  —  accrued 
slowly  and  undesignedly,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  hereditary  descent  of  the  baronial  fiefs,  prac- 
tically inalienable,  in  right  of  which  summonses 
to  the  national  council  were  issued." — T.  P.  Taa- 
well-Langmead,  English  Const.  IIiHt.,  ch.  7. — 
"The  English  aristocracy  is  a  typical  example 
of  the  way  in  which  a  close  corporation  dies  out. 
Its  members  are  almost  always  wealthy  in  the 
first  instance,  and  their  estates  have  been  con- 
stantly added  to  by  favour  from  the  Crown,  by 
something  like  the  monopoly  of  the  best  Gov- 
ernment appointments,  and  by  marriages  with 
wealthy  heiresses.  They  are  able  to  command 
the  field  sports  and  open-air  life  that  conduce  to 
health,  and  the  medical  advice  that  combats  dis- 
ease. Nevertheless,  they  die  out  so  rapidly  that 
only  five  families  out  01  nearly  six  hundred  go 
back  without  a  break,  and  in  the  male  line,  to 
the  fifteenth  century.  .  .  .  155  peers  were  sum- 
moned to  the  first  Parliament  of  James  II.  In 
1825,  only  140  years  later,  only  forty-eight  of 
these  nobles  were  represented  by  lineal  descen- 
dants in  the  male  line.  The  family  has  in  sev- 
eral instances  been  continued  by  collaterals  beg- 
ging the  peerage,  which  they  could  not  have 
claimed  at  law,  and  in  Xiy~  way  the  change  may 
seem  less  than  it  has  really  been ;  but  the  broad 
result  appears  to  be  that  left  to  itself  from  1688, 
with  new  creations  absolutely  forbidden,  the 
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IIotiRo  of  Lords  wotiUl  by  this  time  liave  l)oen 
priicticiilly  extlnKulslit'd.  Of  Clmrli-M  II.'s  six 
ImHtarcis,  wlio  wore  iiiiulc  (hikis.  only  tliret)  Imve 
j)er|)ctiiBtecl  the  nice.  Tliree  iMcruKea  Imve  been 
lost  to  the  Ilowunl  family,  three  to  the  Oreys, 
two  to  the  Mordiiunts,  two  to  the  llydes,  two  to 
the  Qeriinls,  and  two  to  the  Lueiwes.  ...  It  is  in 
the  lower  striitiv  of  society  that  we  Imve  to  seek 
for  the  springs  of  imtional  life." — C.  H.  Pearson, 
National  Life  and  (J/iuracter,  lip.  7(>-73.— "  The 
Rritish  peerage  is  something  imiipie  in  the  world. 
In  England  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  no- 
bility. This  saying  may  indeed  sound  like  a 
pariulox.  The  English  nobility,  the  British  aris- 
tocracy, are  phrases  which  are  in  everybody's 
mouth,  i'ct,  in  strictness,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  aristocracy  or  a  nobility  in  England.  There 
Is  un(loubtedly  an  aristocratic  element  In  the 
English  constitution;  the  House  of  Lords  is  that 
aristocratic  element.  And  there  have  been  times 
In  English  history  when  there  has  been  a  strong 
tendency  to  aristocracy,  when  the  lords  have 
been  stronger  than  either  the  king  or  the  people. 
,  .  .  But  a  real  aristocracy,  like  that  of  Venice, 
nn  aristocracy  not  only  stronger  than  either  king 
or  people,  but  which  had  driven  out  both  king 
and  people,  an  arlstocnicy  from  whose  ranks  no 
man  can  come  down  and  into  whose  ranks  no 
man  can  rise  save  by  the  act  of  the  privileged 
bo<ly  Itself, — such  an  aristocracy  as  this  Eng- 
land has  never  seen.  Nor  has  England  ever 
seen  a  nobility  In  the  true  sense,  the  sense  which 
the  word  bears  in  every  continental  land,  a  botly 
Into  which  men  may  be  raised  by  the  king,  but 
from  which  no  man  may  come  down,  a  body 
which  hands  on  to  all  Its  members,  to  the  latest 
generations,  some  kind  of  privilege  or  distinction, 
whether  Its  privileges  consist  In  substantial  po- 
litical power,  or  In  bare  titles  and  precedence.  In 
England  there  Is  no  nobility.  The  so-called 
noble  family  Is  not  noble  In  the  continental  sense ; 
privilege  does  not  go  on  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration; titles  and  precedence  are  lost  in  the 
second  or  third  generation ;  substantial  privilege 
exists  In  oidy  one  member  of  the  family  at  a 
time.  The  powers  and  privileges  of  the  peer 
himself  are  many;  but  they  belong  to  himself 
only;  his  children  are  legally  commoners;  his 
grandchildren  are  in  most  cases  undistlngulshable 
from  other  commoners.  ...   A  certain  great 

{)osition  in  the  state  is  hereditary ;  but  nobility 
n  the  strict  sense  there  is  none.  The  actual 
holder  of  the  peerage  has,  as  it  were,  drawn  to 
his  own  person  the  whole  nobility  of  the  family." 
— E.  A.  Freeman,  Practical  Bearings  of  European 
History  {Lectures  to  American  Audiences),  pp. 
305-307.— "At  the  end  of  1892  there  were  545 
members  of  the  Hou.se  of  Lords,  made  up  thus : 
Peers,  469;  Lords  of  Appeal  and  Ex-Lords  of 
Appeal,  5;  Representative  Peers  of  Scotland,  16; 
Representative  Peers  of  Ireland,  28 ;  Lords  Spir- 
itual, 27.  The  Lords  of  Appeal  are  lawyers  of 
great  distinction  who  are  appointed  by  the  Queen 
and  hold  oflBce  during  good  behavior.  Their 
number  is  always  about  the  same.  Their  work 
is  mainly  judicial ;  but  these  Law  Lords,  as  they 
are  called,  also  speak  and  vote  in  the  delibera- 
tive and  legislative  proceedings  of  the  Upper 
House.  The  position  of  a  Lord  of  Appeal  differs 
from  that  of  an  ordinary  peer  In  that  his  office  is 
not  hereditary.  As  regards  the  representative 
peers,  those  from  Ireland,  who  number  28,  are 
elected  for  life ;  those  from  Scotland,  who  num- 


ber Ifl,  are  elected  at  a  meeting  of  Scotch  peers, 
held  in  Ilolyrood  Palace,  Edinburgh,  after  each 
General  Election,  and  hold  otllce  during  tlie  life- 
time of  a  Parliament.  The  Lords  Spiritual  in- 
clude (1)  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Iho 
Archbishop  of  York,  the  13ishops  of  London, 
Durham,  and  Winchester;  and  (2)  twenty  two 
out  of  the  other  twenty-nine  bishops  of  tho 
(.'hurch  of  England.  The  prelates  whose  titles 
have  been  given  take  their  seats  in  the  House 
inuuediately  on  appointment;  the  other  bishops 
take  their  seats  by  order  of  seniority  of  con- 
secration. The  prelates  who  are  without  scats 
in  the  House  of  I^ords  are  known  as  juidor 
bishops.  The  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  has  a 
seat  In  the  House  of  Lords,  but  no  vote." — E. 
Porrltt,  r/tc  Enf/lishman  at  Hume,  ch.  0. —  For  an 
account  of  the  transient  abolition  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1649,  see  Enoland:  A.  I).  1640 
(Fk»hi;auy).  See,  also,  Pauliament,  Tiik  Eng- 
lish; and  ErtT.\Ti:s.  Tiik  Tiiiikk. 

LORDS  OF  ARTICLES.  See  Scotland: 
A.  I).  i:{2«-l«():5;  and   1688-1690. 

LORDS  OF  THE  CONGREGATION.  See 
Scotland:  A.  1).  ir)r)7;  and  1558-1560. 

LORDS  OF  THE  ISLES.  See  IlEnmuEs: 
A.  I).  1346-1504;  and  Hahlaw,  B.\ttleok. 

LORDS  SPIRITUAL  AND  TEMPO- 
RAL, The.    Sec  Estates,  The  Tiiuee. 

LORENZO  D£'  M^IDICI  (called  The 
Magnificent),  The  rule  of.  See  Flouence: 
A.  1).  1409-1492.  ^ 

LORRAINE  :  A.  D.  843-870.—  Formation 
and  dissolution  of  the  kingdom. —  In  the  di- 
vision of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  among  his 
three  grandsons,  made  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun, 
A.  D.  843,  the  elder,  Lothalre,  iHjaring  the  title 
of  Emperor,  received  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and, 
with  it,  another  kingdom,  named,  after  himself, 
Lotharlngia  —  afterwards  called  Lorraine.  This 
latter  was  so  formed  as  to  be  an  extension  north- 
westwardly 01  his  Italian  kingdom,  and  to  stretch 
in  a  long  belt  between  the  Germanic  dominion 
of  his  brother  Ludwlg  and  the  Francla  Nova,  or 
France,  of  his  brother  Charles.  It  extended 
"  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  Provence,, 
bounded  by  that  river  on  one  frontier,  by  France 
on  the  other." — II.  Ilallam,  The  Middle  Ages,  ch.  1, 
pt.  1,  note. — "Between  these  two  states  [of  the 
Eastern  and  Western,  or  Germanic  and  Gallic 
Franks]  the  policy  of  the  ninth  century  Instinc- 
tively put  a  barrier.  The  Emperor  Lothar,  be- 
sides Italy,  kept  a  long  narrow  strip  of  territory 
between  the  dominions  of  his  Eastern  and  West- 
ern brothers.  .  .  .  This  land,  having  .  .  .  been 
the  dominion  of  two  Lothars,  took  the  name 
of  Lotharlngia,  Lothrlngen,  or  Lorraine,  a  name 
which  part  of  It  has  kept  to  this  day.  Tliis  land, 
sometimes  attached  to  the  Eastern  kingdom, 
sometimes  to  the  Western,  sometimes  divided  be- 
tween the  two,  sometimes  separated  from  both, 
always  kept  Its  character  of  a  border-land.  .  .  . 
Lotharlngia  took  in  the  two  duchies  of  the  Rlpu- 
arlan  Lotharlngia  and  Lotharingla  on  the  Mosel. 
The  former  contains  a  large  part  of  the  modern 
Belgium  and  the  neighboring  lands  on  the  Rhine, 
Including  the  royal  city  of  Aachen.  Lotharlngia 
on  the  Mosel  answers  roughly  to  the  later  duchy 
of  that  name,  though  its  extent  to  the  East  fs 
considerably  larger." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Histor- 
ical Geog.  of  Europe,  ch.  6,  sect.  1. — "Upon  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Lothair  [A.  D.  855]  his 
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nlmrp  of  tho  C'nrlovinjriiin  inlH'rltanrc,  the  Klng- 
(loiii  i«<iiiin(l  by  tliHolK'dicncc,  vldlcncc,  deceit 
nnit  fraud,  HiiHtnihed  fiirtlier  piirtitioiiH:  hntlmir'N 
piece  of  tlio  rent  >;iirn)i-iit  wiih  clutciied  and  tut 
tered  UKiiiii  mid  »i;aiii  by  liis  iiearcHt  of  l<iii,  IiIm 
tlin'c  Hoim,  niid  tiieir  'wo  iiiiclcs,  and  the  noiih 
nnd  Mm  mmn'  hoiis  of  jiin  hoiih  and  uneicH,  till  tlie 
liiieav'o  cnde<l.  .  ,  .  Tlie  Kinperor  Lotliair  iiad 
directed  nnd  conllmied  tlin  jiartition  of  liiH  tidrd 
(if  tlie  Carlovini^dan  Kini)ire,  a|)pointrd  to  liini 
by  llio  treaty  of  Verdun,"  IIIh  nivnu-Huke,  hh 
Bcrond  son,  Lotliair  II.,  received  the  kinj^cdoni 
oalled  "  LotliariiiKiii,  LothierrcKne,  or  Lorraine," 
and  which  Ih  dellnecl  in  the  torms  of  nxMlern 
ffeoffraphy  tin  follows:  "The  thirteen  Cantons 
of  Switzerland  with  their  allies  and  tributaries. 
East  or  Free  Friesland,  Oldenliurijh.  the  whole 
of  the  Uniteil  Netherlands,  all  otiier  territories 
include<l  in  tho  Archbislioprie  of  Utrecht,  the 
Trois  Kvt'(!hes,  Metz,  Toul  and  Verdun,  the 
electorates  of  TnVes  and  of  Cologne,  the  Pala- 
tine IJishoprie  of  Lii^ge,  Alsace  an<i  Franche- 
(kimte,  Haiiiault  nnd  tlio  Cainbresis,  Hrabant 
(known  in  interinedinte  stages  as. Basse- Lorraine, 
or  tho  Ducliy  of  liohier),  Namiir,  Juliers  and 
(Heves,  Luxemburgh  unci  Limburg,  tho  Duchy 
of  Bar  and  the  Duchy  which  retained  tho  nanio 
of  liorraine,  the  only  memorial  of  the  nntient 
ond  dissolved  kingdom.  .  .  .  After  King  Lo- 
thair's  death  [A,  D.  869]  nine  family  competitors 
Buccessively  cnmc  into  the  field  for  that  much- 
coveted  Lothnringia."  Charles  the  Bald,  one  of 
the  uncles  of  the  deceased  king, —  he  who  held 
tho  Neustrian  or  Frencii  dominion, —  took  pos- 
session and  got  hims(df  crowned  king  of  Lothn- 
ringia. But  the  rival  uncle,  Louis  the  German, 
goon  forced  him  (A.  D.  870)  to  a  division  of  tho 
spoils.  "The  lot  of  Charles  consisted  of  Bur- 
gundy nnd  Provence,  and  most  of  thrse  Lolhn- 
rlngian  dominions  where  the  French  or  V.  illoon 
tongue  was  nnd  vet  is  spoken ;  .  .  .  he  nho  luok 
some  purely  Belgic  territories,  especially  that 
very  important  district  successively  known  as 
Basse- Lorraine,  the  Duchy  of  Lohier,  and  Bra- 
bant. Modern  history  is  dawning  fast  upon  us. 
Louis-lG-Qermanique  received  Ai.x-ln-Clmpelle, 
Cologne,  Treves,  Utrecht,  Strasburgh,  Metz, — 
indeed  nearly  all  the  territories  of  the  Belgic  and 
German  tongues." — Sir  F.  Palgrave,  JIiHt.  of 
Normandy  and  Eng.,  r.  1,  pp.  361-870. — See, 
also,  Verdi'n.  Tuk.vty  of. 

A.  D.  911-980.— The  dukedom  established. 
— Tho  definite  separation  of  the  East  Franks, 
who  ultimately  constituted  the  Germany  of 
mcKlern  history,  from  the  West  or  Neustrian 
Franks,  out  of  whoso  political  organization 
sprang  the  kingdom  of  France,  took  place  in 
Oil,  when  the  Franconinn  duke  Conrad  was 
elected  king  by  the  Germanic  nations,  and  the 
rule  of  the  Carollngian  princes  was  ended  for 
them.  In  this  proceeding  Lothnringia,  or  Lor- 
raine, refused  to  concur.  "Nobles  and  people 
held  to  the  old  imperial  dynasty.  .  .  .  Opinions, 
customs,  traditions,  still  rendered  the  Lothnrin- 
gians  mninly  members  of  Romanized  Gaul.  They 
severed  themselves  from  the  Germans  beyond 
the  Rhine,  separated  by  influences  more  power- 
ful than  the  stream."  The  Lotharingians,  ac- 
corrtiiigly,  repudiated  the  sovereignty  of  Conrad 
and  placed  themselves*  under  the  rule  of  Charles 
the  Simple,  tho  Carolingian  king  then  strug- 
gling to  maintain  his  slender  throne  at  Laon. 
•'Twice  did  Kujg  Conrad  attempt  to  win  Lo- 


thnringia nnd  reunite  the  RMnekingdom  to  tho 
German  realm:  he  SMcecdcd  in  obtaining  Al- 
sace, but  the  rcnialnilcr  was  resolutely  n'tnined 
by  Charles.  '  In  IM((  tliis  rtiiiiiinder  was  con.sti- 
tiited  a  duchy,  by  Chnrles.  and  coiiferre<l  upon 
(Gilbert,  son  of  Rainier, Count  of  i  lainault,  w  ho  liad 
been  the  leader  of  tlu*  movement  against  Conrad 
nnd  the  Germanic  nations.  A  little  later,  when 
the  Carolingian  dynn.sty  was  nenr  its  end,  Henry 
tho  Fowler  nnd  his  s(m  Otho,  the  grent  German 
king  who  revived  tho  empire,  recovered  the  su- 
zerainty of  Lorraine,  .aid  Otho  gave  it  to  his 
brother  Bruno,  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  Under 
Bruno  it  was  divided  into  two  parts,  Upper  and 
Lower  Lorraine.  Lower  Lorraine  was  subse- 
(juently  conferred  by  Otho  11.  upon  his  cousin 
Charles,  brother  to  Lothain;,  the  last  of  tlie 
French  Carolingian  kings.  "The  nature  and 
extent  of  this  same  grant  has  been  the  subject 
of  elaborate  critical  enciuiry ,  but,  for  our  pur- 
poses, it  is  sutllcient  to  know,  that  Charles  is 
accepted  by  all  tho  historical  disputants  ns  first 
nmongst  tlie  hereditary  Dukes  of  tlie  '  Basse- 
Lorraine';  anil,  having  received  investiture,  he 
became  a  vassal  of  the  Emperor.  '  In  980,  this- 
disposition  of  Lower  Lorraine  was  ratified  by 
Lotliairc,  tho  French  king,  who,  "abandoning^ 
nil  his  rights  nnd  pretensions  over  Lorrnine, 
openly  and  solemnly  renounced  the  dominions, 
nnd  granted  tho  same  to  be  held  without  let  or 
interference  from  the  French,  and  ho  subjected 
for  ever  to  tho  German  Empire." — Sir  F.  Pal- 
grave, IliHt.  of  Norniaudy  and  Eng.,  bk.  1,  pt.  2, 
ch.  1  andch.  4,  pt.  2.  — "  Lotharingia  retained  its- 
Carolingian  princes,  but  it  retained  them  only  by 
detlnitively  becoming  a  fief  of  the  Teutonic  King- 
dom. Charles  died  in  prison,  but  his  children 
continued  to  reign  in  Lothnringia  ns  vassals  of 
the  Empire.  Lotharingia  was  thus  wholly  lost 
to  France;  that  portion  of  it  which  was  retained 
by  the  descendants  of  Charles  in  tho  female  line 
still  preserves  its  freedom  as  part  of  the  indepen- 
dent Kingdom  of  Belgium.  ' — E.  A.  Freeman, 
Hid,  of  tlie  Norman  Conqtu»t  of  Eng.,  ch.  4,  »ect. 
4  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  1430. — Acquisition  of  the  duchy  by 
Ren<,  Duke  of  Anjou  and  Count  of  Provence, 
afterwards  King  of  Naples. — Union  with  Bar. 
See  Anjou:  A.  D.  120t)-1442. 

A.  D.  1476.— Short-lived  conquest  by  Charles 
the  Bold.     Sec  Bukgundv:  A.  I).  1476-1477. 

A.  D.  1505-1559.  —  Rise  of  the  Guises,  a 
branch  of  the  ducal  house. — Cession  to  France 
of  Les  Trois  £vech£s.  See  Fiiance:  A.  D. 
1547-1559. 

A.  D.  1624-1663. — Quarrels  and  war  of  Duke 
Charles  IV.  with  Richelieu  and  France. — Ruin 
and  depopulation  of  the  duchy. — Its  posses- 
sion by  the  French. — Early  in  Richelieu's  ad- 
ministration of  the  French  government,  tho  first 
steps  were  taken  towards  the  union  of  Lorraine 
with  France.  "Its  situation,  as  well  as  its  wealth 
and  fertility,  made  it  an  acquisition  specially  val- 
uable to  that  kingdom.  .  .  .  Lorraine  had  long 
been  ruled  by  the  present  family  of  dukes,  ancl 
in  its  government  more  had  remained  of  feudal 
usages  than  in  the  monarchy  that  had  grown  up 
beside  it.  The  character  and  career  of  the  mem- 
b(!rs  of  the  house  of  Guise  had  brought  Lorraine 
into  very  intimate  connection  with  France,  and 
the  closeness  of  its  relations  added  danger  to  its 
position  as  an  independent  state.  Charles  IV. 
became  Duke  of  Lorraine  in  1624  by  virtue  of 
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the  rights  of  his  cousin  nn<i  wife,  tlip  dau^jlitcr 

of    tll(>     IflHt     (IllliC.     .     .     .      Ill'     HOOII     llC^rilll    to     tllkc 

part  iti  tin;  iiitriifiics  jf  tlw  Frcmli  Court,  mid  lie 
enrolled  iiiniHcIf  iinionj;  the  lovt-rs  of  Mine.  (I« 
(/'iievrcnso  and  tin'  ciiciiiics  of    Kiclii'licii.  .  .  . 
Iliflu'Ilcu  had  loni,'  HoiiKlit  occasion  for  ((iTcncc 
against  the  Duke  CliarlcH.     The  Dnkc  of  Lor- 
rnine  waH  hound  to  do  lioiuir  tc.  the  French  kiiiir 
for  the  Dui'hy  of  Bar  |\vhi'hwaH  a  (lef  of  tin- 
Kreneh   crown,  whil(i  Lorraine  was  an  imperial 
flefl,  a  <Iuty  which  was  often  omitted,  and  the 
ngL'nts  of  Hichelieu  discovered  that  France  liad 
nncient  and  valid  claims  to  other  parts  of  his 
territory.      His  relations  with  France  were  ren- 
dered still  more  imcertain  hy  his  own  untru.si- 
worthy  character.     To  tell  the  truth  or  to  ke<'p 
his  agreement  were  cijually  impossilile  for  Duke 
riiurles,  and  lie  was  dealing  with"  a  man  witli 
whom  it   was  dang(  rous  to  trifh-.      (Jiistavus 
Adolphus  had  inva(re<l  Germany,  and  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine  was  eager  in  defending  the  cause  of 
till!  Kinperor.     In  January,  1032,  he  was  forced 
t<»  nnike  a  peace  with  France,  hy  which  he  agreecl 
to  make  no  treaty  with  any  otlier  prince  or  state 
without  the  knowledge  and  permission  of  the 
French  king.     Charles  paid  no  attention  to  this 
treaty,  and  for  all  these  causes  in  June,   1032, 
Louis  [I>    'IJ  invaded  his  dominions.     They  lay 
open  to  the  French  army,  and  no  efllcient  oppo- 
sition could  he  made.      On  June  20tli  Charles 
was  forced  to  sign  a  second  treaty,  hy  wlueh  he 
surrendered  the  city  and  county  of  Clermont, 
and  also  yielded  the  possession  for  four  years  of 
the  citadels  of  Htenay  and  Jamctz.  .  .  .  This 
treaty  made  little  change  in  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs.    Charles  continued  to  act  in  hostility  to 
tlie  Swedes,  to  assist  Gaston  [Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  rehellious  and  troul)lesome  brother  of  Louis 
XIII.,  who  had  married  Margaret  of  Lorraine, 
the  Duke's  sister],  and  in  every  way  to  violate 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty  he  hiul  made.     lie 
seemed  resolved  to  complete  his  own  ruin,  and 
he  did  not  have  to  wait  long  for  its  accomplish- 
ment.    In  1033  Louis  a  second  time  invaded  Lor- 
raine, and  the  Swedes,  in  return  for  the  duke's 
hostility   to  them,   also  entered  the    province. 
Charles'  forces  were  scattered  and  he  was  help- 
less, but  he  was  as  false  as  ho  was  weak.     lie 
promised  to  surrender  his  si.stcr  Margaret,  and 
he  allowed  her  to  escape.     He  sent  his  brother  to 
make  a  treaty  and  then  refused  to  ratify  it.     At 
last,  he  made  the  most  disadvantageous  tren    - 
that  was  possible,  and  surrendered  his  cap.uil, 
Nancy,  the  most  strongly  fortified  city  of  Jor- 
raine,  into  Louis'  possession  until  all  diflicuuies 
should  Ik)  settled  between  the  king  and  the  duke, 
which,  as  Richelieu  said,  might  take  till  eternity. 
In  January,  1034,  Charles  pursued  his  eccentric 
career  by  granting  all  his  rights  in  the  duchy  to 
his  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.     The  new 
duke  also  married  a  cousin  in  order  to  unite  the 
rights  of  the  two  branches.  .  .  .  Charles  adopted 
the  life  of  a  wandering  soldier  of  fortune,  which 
was  most  to  his  taste,  and  commanded  the  im- 
perial forces  at  tlie  battle  of  Nordlingen.     He 
soon  assumed  again  the  rights  which    he  had 
ceded,  but  his  conduct  rendered  them  constantly 
less  valuable.     The  following  years  were  filled 
with  struggles  with  France,  wliich  resulted  in 
her  taking  possession  of  still  more  of  Lorrauie, 
until  its  duke  was  entirely  a  fugitive.     Such 
struggles  brought  upon  its  inhabitants  a  condi- 
tion of  constantly  increasing  want  and  misery. 


...  It  was  ravaged  by  the  honles  of  the  Duke- 
of  Wj'lmaranii  the  Swedes  Isee  Gk.RManv:  A.  D. 
I(t3t-l():il>|,  and  on  every  Hide  were  pillagt-  and 
hurning  and  miinlers.  Famine  fol[ow<-d,  and 
the  horrors  perpetrated  from  it  were  saiil  tr)  lie 
more  than  could  be  deHcrilieil.  Hichelieu  him- 
self wrote  that  the  liihaltitaflts  of  liorraine  were 
mostly  dead,  villages  hurneii,  cities  deserted, 
and  a  century  would  not  entirely  restore!  the 
country.  Vincent  de  I'aul  did  much  of  his  char- 
itable work  in  that  unhappy  province.  .  .  .  The 
duke  at  last,  in  1041,  <'ame  as  a  suppliant  to- 
Hichelieu  to  ask  for  his  duchy,  and  it  wag 
grunted  him,  but  on  the  condition  that  Stcnay, 
Dun,  Jametz,  and  Clermont  should  \w  united  to- 
France,  tliat  Nancy  should  remain  in  the  king's, 
possession  until  the  peace,  and  that  the  duku 
Hh,)ul(l  assist  France  with  his  troops  against  all 
enemies  whenever  reciiiired.  .  .  .  Charles  was 
hardly  back  in  his  dominions  before  In;  clios(!  to 
regard  the  treaty  he  had  made  as  of  no  validitv, 
and  in  July  lie  violated  it  openly,  and  shortly 
took  refiig<' with  tlie  S]>anish  army.  .  .  .  There- 
upon the  Frenc^h  again  invaded  Lorraine,  and  hy 
October,  1041,  practically  the  whole  jjrovinco 
was  in  their  hands.  It  so  continued  until  1003.  "^ 
— ,1.  H.  I'erkins,  I'Vuurc  uiulcv  \l{icholu'u.  <(/((/] 
Mtuai'iii,  rh.  5  (c.  1). — "The  faitlifulness  with 
which  he  [the  Duke  of  Lorraine]  adhered  to  his 
alliance  with  Austria,  in  spite  of  threatened 
losses,  formed  In  the  end  a  strong  bond  of  recip- 
rocal attachment  and  synjpathy  between  tlia 
Hapsburgs  and  the  Princes  of  Lorraine,  which, 
at  a  Inter  day,  l)ecame  even  firmer,  ami  filial ly 
culmlniited  in  the  marriage  of  Stepiieu  of  Lor- 
raine and  Maria  Theresa.  — A.  Gindely,  IIM.  of 
the  Thirty  Ykii-h'  W(tr,  r.  2,  rh.  0.  »ect.  3. 

A.  D.  1648. — Desertion  of  the  cause  of  the 
duke  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  See  Gku- 
many:  a.  I).  lfl4K. 

A.  D.  1659.— Restored  to  the  duke  with 
some  shearing  of  territory.  See  Fkance;  A.  D. 
1059-1001. 

A.  D.  i679- —  Restoration  refused  by  the 
duke.    See  Nimeoukn,  Pkack  ok. 

A.  D.  1680. — Entire  absorption  of  LesTroi» 
Evech6s  in  France  with  boundaries  extended 
by  the  Chamber  of  Reannexation.  Sec  Fua.nck  t 
A.  D.  lfl7U-1081, 

A.  D.  1697.— Restored  to  the  duke  by  the 
Treaty  of  Ryswick.     See  ruA.NTK:  A.  D.  101)7. 

A.  D.  1735. — Ceded  to  France.— Reversioa 
of  Tuscany  secured  to  the  former  duke.  See 
Fhanck:  a.  1).  1733-173.'). 

A.  D.  1871.— One  fifth  ceded  to  the  German 
empire  by  France.  See  Fk.\nck:  A.  D.  1871 
(Januakv — May). 

A.  D.  1871-1879.— Organization  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Alsace-Lorraine  as  a  German  im- 
perial province.     See  Gkumany:   A.  D.  1871- 

1879. 

♦ 

LOSANTIVILLE.    See  Cincinnati:  A.  D. 

1788. 

LOSE-COAT  FIELD,  Battle  of.— In  1470 
an  insurrection  against  the  government  of  King 
Edward  IV.  broke  out  in  Lincolnshire,  England, 
under  the  lead  of  Sir  Robert  Welles,  who  raised 
the  Lancastrian  standard  of  King  Henry.  The 
insurgents  were  vigorously  attacked  by  Edward, 
at  a  place  near  Stamford,  when  the  greater  part 
of  them  "flung  away  their  coats  and  took  to 
flight,  leaving  their  leader  u  prisoner  in  the  handa 
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LOUISIANA,  1698-1713. 


of  his  enemies.  The  manner  in  wliich  the  rebels 
were  dispersed  caused  the  action  to  be  spoken  of 
as  the  battle  of  Lose-coat  Field." — J.  Gairdner, 
Ilounes of  Lancanter  and  York,  ch.  8. — The  engage- 
ment is  sometimes  called  the  Battle  of  Stamford. 

LOST  TEN  1  RIBES  OF  ISRAEL.  See 
Jkw.-^:  Kingdoms  ok  Ihk.^ki,  andJuixmi;  also, 
Samauia. 

LOTHAIRE,  King  of  Fran-.e,  A.  D.  954- 
986 Lothaire  L,  King  of  Italy  and  Rhine- 
land,  ^17-855;  King  of  Lothariiigia,  and  titu- 
lar Emperor,  S^JS-SoS Lothaire  II.,  Em- 
peror, 1133-1137;  King  of  Germany,  1125-1137. 

LOTHARINGIA.     See  Loukaine. 

LOTHIAN.    See  Scotland:   IO-IIth  Cen- 

TURIK8. 

LOUIS,  KJng  of  Portugal,  A.  D.  1861-1889. 
....  Louis  of  Nassau,  and  the  struggle  in 
the   Netherlands.     See  Netherlands:  A.  1). 

1562-1560,   to    1573-1574 Louis    I.  (called 

The  Pious),  Emperor  of  the  West,  A.  D.  814- 
840;  King  of  Aquitaine,  781-814;  King  of  the 

Franks, 8 14-840 Louis  I.(called  The  Great), 

King  of  Hungary,  1342-1382;  King  of  Poland, 

1370-1382 Louis  I,  King  of  Naples,  1382- 

1384;  Count  of  Provei.ce  and  Duke  of  Anjou, 

1339-1384 Louis  I.,  King  of  Sicily,  1342- 

1355 Louis  II. (calledTheStammerer),King 

of  France,  877-879 Louis  II.  (called  The 

German),  King  of  the  East  Franks  (Germany), 

843-875 Louis  II.,  King  of  Hungary  and 

Bohemia,    1516-1526 Lb;us    II.,    K  ng    of 

Naples,  1389-1399;  Duke  of  Anjou  and  Couu'. 
of  Provence,  1384-1417.     See  It.vly:  A.  D.  1343- 

1389,   and  1386-1414 Louis  III.,   K;ng  of 

the  Franks '(Northern  France),  1^79-882 ;  East 
Franks  (Germany — in  associatior  with  Carlo- 
man),  876-881 Louis  III.  (called  The  Child), 

King  of  the  East  Franks  (Germany),  899-910. 

Louis  III.,  King  of  Provence,  1417-1434. 

....  Louis  IIL,  Duke  of  Anjou,  Coun^'  of  Prov- 
ence, and  titular  King  of  Naples,  1417-1434. 

Louis  IV.,  King  of  France,  936-954 

Louis  V.  (of  Bavaria),  Emperor,  1327-1347; 
King  of  Germany  (in  rivalry  with   Frederick 

III.),  1313-1347;  King  of  Italy,  1327-1347 

Louis  v.,  King  of  France,  986-987 Louis 

VI.  (called  The  Fat),  King  of  France,  1108- 

1137 Louis  VII.,   King  of  France,   1137- 

1180 Louis  VIII.,  King  of  France,  1223- 

1226 Louis  IX.  (called  Saint  Louis),  King 

of  France,  1226-1270 Louis  X.  (called  Le 

Rutin,  or  The  Brawler),  King  of  France,  1314- 

1316;    King  of  Navarre,   1305-1316 Louis 

XL,  King  of  France,  1461-1483 Louis  XII., 

King  of  France,  1498-1515 Louis  XIIL, 

King  of  France,    1610-1643 Louis    ZIV. 

(called    "The    Grand   Monarch"),    King   of 

France,    164S-1715 Louis    XV.,    King   of 

France,  1715-1774 Louis    XVL,   King  of 

France.  1774-1793 Louis  XVII.,  nominal 

King  of  France,  1798-1796,  during  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  died  in  prison,  aged  twelve  years 

Louis  XVIIL,  King  of  France,  1814-1824 

Louis  Napoleon   Bonaparte.     See  Napoleon 

III Louis  Philippe,  King  of  France  (of  the 

House  of  Orleans),  1830-1848. 

LOUIS,  Saint,  Establishments  of.  See 
Wager  of  Battle. 


A.  D.  1745. — Surrender  to  the  New  Eng- 
enders.    See  New  England  :  A.  D.  1745. 

A.  D.  1748. — Restoration  to  France.  See 
New  England:  A.  1).  1745-1748. 

A.  D.  1757. — English  designs  against,  post- 
poned.   See  Canada:  A.  D.  1756-1757. 

A.  D.  1758-1760. — Final  capture  and  de- 
struction of  the  place  by  the  English.  See 
Cape  Breton  Island:  A.  D.  1758-1760. 


LOUISBOURG:    A.  D.  1720-1745.  — The 
fortification  of  the  Harbor.    See  Cafe  Breton  : 

A.  D.  1720-1745. 


LOUISIANA :  The  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
See  American  Aborigines  :  Muskhogean  Fam- 
ily, and  Pawnee  (Caddoan)  Family. 

A.  D.  1629. — Mostly  embraced  in  the  Caro- 
lina grant  to  Sir  Robert  Heath,  by  Charles  I. 
of  England.     See  America:  A.  D.  1629. 

A.  D.  1682. — Named  and  possession  taken 
for  the  kine  of  France,  by  La  Salle.  See 
Canada:  A.  D.  1669-1687. 

A.  D.  1698-1712. — Iberville's  colonization. — 
Separation  In  government  from  New  France. 
— Crozat's  monopoly. — The  French  territorial 
claim. — "The  court  of  France  had  been  en- 
gaged in  wars  and  political  intrigues,  and  nothing 
toward  colonizing  Louisiana  had  been  effected 
since  the  disastrous  expedition  of  La  Salle. 
Twelve  years  had  elapsed,  but  his  discoveries 
and  his  unfortunate  fate  had  not  been  forgotten. 
At  length,  in  1698,  an  expedition  for  colonizing 
the  region  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  was  set  on 
foot  by  the  French  king.  It  was  placed  under 
the.  command  of  M.  d'  Iberville,  who  had  been 
an  experienced  and  distinguished  naval  com- 
mander in  the  French  wars  of  Canada,  and  a  suc- 
cessful agent  in  establishing  colonies  in  Canada, 
Acadie  and  Cape  Breton.  .  .  .  With  his  little 
fleet  of  two  frigates,  rating  30  guns  each,  and 
two  smaller  vessels,  bearing  a  company  of  ma- 
rines and  200  colonists,  including  a  few  women 
and  children,  he  prepared  to  set  stiil  from  France 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  colciists 
were  mostly  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the 
armies  of  France  and  had  received  an  -honorable 
discharge.  They  were  well  supplied  with  pro- 
visions and  implements  requisite  for  opening 
settlements  in  the  wilderness.  It  was  on  th° 
24th  day  of  September,  1698,  that  this  colony 
sailed  from  Rochelle. "  On  the  2d  of  the  follow- 
ing March,  after  considerable  exploration  of  the 
coast,  west  from  the  Spanish  settlement  at  Pensa- 
cola,  Iberville  found  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
being  confirmed  in  the  identification  of  it  bj'  dis- 
covery of  a  letter,  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians, 
which  Tonti  had  written  to  La  Salle  thirteen 
years  before.  "Soon  afterward,  Iberville  s  "<ict- 
ed  a  site  and  began  to  erect  a  fort  upon  the  north- 
east shore  of  the  Bay  of  Biloxi,  about  fifteen 
miles  north  of  Ship  Island.  Here,  upon  a  sandy 
shore,  and  under  a  burning  sun,  upon  a  pine 
barren,  he  settled  his  colony,  about  80  miles 
northeast  from  the  present  city  of  New  Orleans. 
.  .  .  Having  thus  located  his  colony,  and  pro- 
tected them  [by  a  fort]  from  the  danger  of  In- 
dian treachery  and  hostility,  he  made  other  pro- 
vision for  their  comfort  and  security,  and  then 
set  sail  for  France,  leaving  his  two  brothers, 
Sauvolle  and  Bienville,  as  his  lieutenants. "  The 
following  September  an  English  corvette  ap- 
peared in  the  river,  intending  to  explore  it,  but 
was  warned  off  by  the  French,  and  retired. 
During  the  summer  of  1699  the  colonists  suffered 
terribly  from  the  maladies  of  the  region,  and 
M.  Sauvolle,  with  many  others,  died.     "  Early 
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in  December  following  cV  Iberville  returned  with 
an  ndditiontil  colony  and  a  detachment  of  troops, 
in  company  with  several  vessels  of  war.  Up  to 
this  time,  the  principal  settlenients  had  been  at 
Ship  Island  and  on  the  Bay  of  Biloxi :  others  had 
been  begtin  at  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis  and  on  the 
Bay  of  Mobile.  These  were  made  as  a  matter  of 
convenience,  to  hold  and  occiipy  the  country ;  for 
his  principal  object  was  to  cf>lonize  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi  itself."  Iberville  now  built  a 
fort  and  located  a  small  colony  at  a  point  about 
54  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  about 
38  miles  below  the  present  city  of  New  Orleans. 
The  next  year,  having  been  jomed  by  the  veteran 
De  Tonti  with  a  party  of  French  Canadians  from 
the  Illinois,  Iberville  ascended  the  river  nearly 
400  miles,  formed  a  friendly  alliance  with  the 
Natchez  tribe  of  Indians,  and  selected  for  a 
future  settlement  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Natchez.  "In  the  spring  of  1702  war  had  been 
declared  by  England  against  France  and  Spain, 
and  by  order  of  the  King  of  France  the  head- 
quarters of  the  commandant  were  removed  to 
the  western  bank  of  the  Mobile  River.  This  was 
the  first  European  settlement  within  the  present 
State  of  Alabama.  The  Spanish  settlement  at 
Pensacola  was  not  remote ;  but  as  England  was 
now  the  common  enemy,  the  French  and  Spanish 
commandants  arranged  their  boundary  between 
Mobile  and  Pensacola  Bays  to  be  the  Perdido 
River.  .  .  .  The  whole  colony  of  Southern  Lou- 
isiana as  yet  did  not  number  30  families  besides 
soldiers.  Bilious  fevers  had  cut  olf  many  of  the 
first  emigrants,  rnd  famine  and  Indian  hostility 
now  threatened  the  remainder."  Two  years 
later,  Iberville  wiis  broken  in  health  by  an  at- 
fcick  of  yellow  fever  and  retired  to  France. 
After  six  further  years  of  hardship  and  suffering, 
the  colony,  in  1710,  still  "presented  a  population 
of  only  380  souls,  distributed  into  five  settle- 
ments, remote  from  each  other.  These  were  on 
Ship  Island,  Cat  Island,  at  Biloxi,  Mobile,  and 
on  the  Mississippi.  .  .  .  Heretofore  the  settle- 
ments of  Louisiana  had  been  a  dependence  on  New 
France,  or  Canada,  although  separated  by  a 
wilderness  of  3,000  miles  in  extent.  Now  it  was 
to  be  made  an  independent  government,  respon- 
sible only  to  the  crown,  and  comprising  also  the 
Illinois  country  under  its  jurisdiction.  The 
government  of  Louisiana  was  accrnlingly  placed 
[1711]  in  the  hands  of  a  governor-general.  The 
headquarters,  or  seat  of  the  colonial  government, 
was  established  at  Mobile,  and  a  new  fort  was 
erected  upon  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Mobile.  ...  In  France  it  was  still  believed  that 
Louisiana  presented  a  ricli  field  for  enterprise  and 
speculation.  The  court,  therefore,  determined 
to  place  the  resources  of  the  province  under  the 
influence  of  individual  enterprise.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  grant  of  exclusive  privileges,  in  all  the 
commerce  of  the  province,  for  a  term  of  15  years, 
was  made  to  Anthony  Crozat,  a  rich  and  influ- 
ential merchant  of  France.  His  charter  was 
dated  September  26th,  1712.  At  this  time  the 
limits  of  Louisiana,  as  claimed  by  France,  were 
very  extensive.  As  specified  in  the  charter  of 
Crozat,  it  was  '  bounded  by  New  Mexico  on  the 
west,  by  the  English  lands  of  Carolina  on  the 
east,  including  all  the  establishments,  ports,  ha- 
vens, rivers,  and  principally  the  port  and  haven 
of  the  Isle  of  Dauphin,  heretofore  called  Massacre ; 
the  River  St.  Louis,  heretofore  called  Mississippi, 
from  the  edge  of  the  sea  as  far  as  the  Ulinois, 


together  ith  the  Piver  St.  Philip,  heretofore 
called  Missouri,  the  River  St.  Jerome,  heretofore 
called  Wabash,  with  all  the  lands,  lakes,  and 
rivers  mediately  or  immediately  flowing  into  any 

Eart  of  the  River  St.  Louis  or  Alississippi. '  Thus 
ouisiana,  as  claimed  by  France  at  that  early 
period,  en^braced  all  the  mimense  regions  of  the 
United  States  frcm  the  Alleghany  Mountains  on 
the  east  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west, 
and  northward  to  the  great  lakes  of  Canada. "  — 
J.  "W.  Monette,  Hint,  of  the  Discovery  and  Settle- 
ment of  the  Valley  of  tlie  Mimsaippi,  hk.  2,  ch. 
5  (».  1). 

A.  D,  1717-1718. — Crozat's  failure  and  John 
Law's  Mississippi  Bubble. — The  founding  of 
New  Orleans. — "Crozat's  failure  was,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  foreordained.  His  scheme, 
indeed,  proved  a  stumbling-block  to  the  colony 
and  a  loss  to  himself.  In  five  years  (1717)  he  was 
glad  to  surrender  his  monopoly  to  the  crown. 
SVom  its  ashes  sprung  the  gigantic  Mississippi 
Scheme  of  John  Law,  to  whom  all  Louisiana, 
now  including  the  Illinois  country,  was  granted 
for  a  term  of  years.     Compared  with  this  prodi- 

fality  Crozat's  concession  was  but  a  plaything. 
t  not  only  gave  Law's  Company  proprietary 
rights  to  the  soil,  but  power  was  conferred  to  a(l- 
mmister  justice,  make  peace  or  war  with  the 
natives,  build  forts,  levy  troops  and  with  consent 
of  the  crown  to  appoint  such  military  governors 
as  it  should  think  fitting.  These  extraordinary 
privileges  were  put  in  force  by  a  royal  edict, 
dated  m  September,  1717.  The  new  company 
[called  the  Western  Company]  granted  lands 
along  the  river  to  individuals  or  associated  per- 
sons, who  were  sometimes  actual  emigrants, 
..ometimes  great  personages  who  sent  out  colo- 
nists at  their  own  cost,  or  again  the  company  itself 
undertook  the  building  up  of  plantations  on  lands 
reserved  by  it  for  the  purpose.  One  colony  of 
Alsatians  was  sent  out  by  Law  to  begin  a  planta- 
tion on  the  Arkansas.  Others,  more  or  less 
flourishing,  were  located  at  the  motith  of  the 
Yazoo,  Natchez  and  Baton  Rouge.  All  were  agri- 
cultural plantations,  though  in  rnDst  cases  the 
plantations  themselves  consisted  of  a  few  poor 
huts  covered  with  a  thatch  of  palm-leaves.  The 
earliest  forts  were  usually  a  square  earthwork, 
strengthened  with  palisades  about  the  parapet. 
The  company's  agricultural  system  was  founded 
upon  African  slave  labor.  Slaves  were  brought 
from  St.  Domingo  or  other  of  the  West  India 
islands.  By  some  their  employment  was  viewed 
with  alarm,  because  it  was  thought  the  blacks 
would  soon  outnumber  the  whites,  and  might 
some  day  rise  and  overpower  them;  but  we  find 
only  the  feeblest  protest  entered  against  the 
moral  wrong  of  slavery  in  any  record  of  the 
time.  Negroes  could  work  in  the  fields,  under 
tlie  burning  sun,  when  the  whites  could  not. 
Their  labor  cost  no  more  than  their  maintenance. 
The  planters  easily  adopted  what,  indeed,  already 
existed  among  their  neighbors.  Self-interest 
stifled  conscience.  The  new  company  wisely  ap- 
pointed Bienville  governor.  Three  ships  brought 
mimitions,  troops,  and  stores  of  every  sort  from 
France,  with  which  to  put  new  life  into  the  ex- 
piring colony.  It  was  at  this  time  (February, 
1718)  that  Bienville  began  the  foundation  of  the 
destined  metropolis  of  liouisiana.  The  spot 
chosen  by  him  was  clearly  but  a  fragment  of  the 
delta  winch  the  river  had  been  for  ages  silently 
building  of  its  own  mud  and  driftwood.     It  had 
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litprnll\'  risen  from  the  sea.  Elevated  onlj'  a 
few  feet  al)()vn  sea-level,  threatened  with  fre- 
quent inundation,  and  in  its  primitive  estate  a 
cypres.s  swamp,  it  seemed  little  suited  for  the 
ulHule  of  men,  yet  time  has  confirmed  the  wis- 
dom of  the  choice.  Here,  tiien,  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  Gulf,  on  the  alluvial  banks  of  the  great 
river,  twenty-five  coirvicts  and  as  many  carpen- 
ters were  set  to  work  clearing  the  ground  and 
building  the  humble  log  cabins,  which  were  to 
con.stitute  the  capital,  in  its  infancy.  The  settle- 
ment was  named  New  Orleans,  in  honor  of  the 
Regent,  Orleans,  who  ruled  France  during  the 
minority  of  Louis  XV."  — 8.  A.  Drake,  T/ie 
Milking  of  the  Great  West,  pp.  126-128. 

Also  in:  A.  McF.  Davis,  Canada  and  Loiiis- 
iana  (Narratite  and  Critical  Hist,  of  Am.,  v.  5, 
eh.  1). — A.  Thiers,  The  Mississippi  Bubble,  ch. 
&-8. — C.  Mackay,  Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Pop- 
vlar  Delusions,  v.  1,  ch.  1.  —  See,  also,  France  : 
A.  D.  1717-1720. 

A.  D.  1719-1750. — Surrendered  to  the  Crown. 
— Massacre  of  French  by  the  Natchez,  and 
destruction  of  that  tribe. — Unsuccessful  war 
with  the  Chickasaws. — "  The  same  prodigality 
and  folly  which  prevailed  in  France  during  the 
government  of  John  Law,  over  credit  and  com- 
merce, foimd  their  way  to  his  western  posses- 
sions; and  though  the  colony  then' planted  sur- 
vived, and  the  city  then  founded  became  in  time 
what  had  been  hoped, —  it  was  long  before  the 
influence  of  the  gambling  mania  of  1718-19-20 
passed  away.  Indeed  the  returns  from  Louisiana 
never  repaid  the  cost  and  trouble  of  protecting  It, 
and,  in  1732,  the  Company  asked  leave  to  sur- 
render their  privileges  to  the  crown,  a  favor 
which  was  granted  them.  But  though  the  Com- 
pany of  the  West  did  little  for  the  enduring 
welfare  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  it  did  some- 
thing; the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  Indigo,  rice, 
and  silk,  was  introduced,  the  lead  mines  of  Slis- 
Bouri  were  opened,  though  at  vast  expense  and 
in  hope  of  finding  silver;  and,  in  Illinois,  the 
culture  of  wheat  began  to  assume  some  degree 
of  stability  and  of  importance.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  river  Kaskaskia,  Charlevoix  found 
three  villages,  and  about  Fort  Chartres,  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Company  in  that  region,  the 
French  were  rapidly  settling.  All  the  time,  how- 
ever, during  which  the  great  monopoly  lasted, 
was,  in  Louisiana,  a  time  of  contest  and  trouble. 
The  English,  who,  from  an  early  period,  had 
opened  commercial  relations  with  the  Chicka- 
saws, through  them  constantly  interfered  with 
the  trade  of  the  Mississippi.  Along  the  coast, 
from  Pensacola  to  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Spain  dis- 
puted the  claims  of  her  northern  neighbor:  ami 
at  length  the  war  of  the  Natchez  struck  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  both  white  and  red  men. 
Amid  that  nation  .  .  .  DTberville  had  markeci 
out  Fort  Rosalie  [on  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Natchez],  in  1700,  and  fourteen  years  later  its 
erection  had  been  commenced.  The  French, 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  natives,  and  deeming 
them  worthy  only  of  contempt,  increased  their 
demands  and  injuries  until  they  required  even 
the  abandonment  of  the  chief  town  of  the 
Natchez,  that  the  intruders  might  use  its  site  for 
a  plantation.  The  inimical  Chickasaws  heard 
the  murmurs  of  their  wronged  brethren,  and 
brcat'ied  into  their  ears  counsels  of  vengeance ; 
the  sufferers  determined  on  the  extermination  of 
their  tyrants.     On  the  28th  of  November,  1729, 


every  Frenchman  in  that  colony  died  by  the 
hands  of  the  natives,  with  the  exception  of  two 
mechanics:  the  women  and  children  were  spared. 
It  was  a  fearful  revenge,  and  fearfully  did  the 
avengers  suffer  for  their  murders.  Two  months 
pas.scd  by,  and  the  French  and  Choctaws  in  one 
day  took  60  of  their  scalps;  in  three  months  they 
were  driven  from  their  country  and  scattered 
among  the  neighboring  tribes;  and  within  two 
j'cars  the  remnants  of  the  nation,  chiefs  and  peo- 
l)le,  were  sent  to  St.  Domingo  and  sold  into  sla- 
very. So  perished  this  ancient  and  peculiar  race, 
in  the  same  year  in  which  the  Company  of  the 
West  yielded  its  grants  into  the  royal  hands. 
When  Louisiana  came  again  into  the  charge  of 
the  government  of  France,  it  was  determined,  as 
a  first  step,  to  strike  terror  into  the  Chickasaws, 
who,  devoted  to  the  English,  constantly  inter- 
fered with  the  trade  on  the  Mississippi.  For  this 
purpose  the  forces  of  New  France,  from  New 
Orleans  to  Detroit,  were  ordered  to  meet  in  the 
country  of  the  inimical  Indians,  upon  the  10th 
of  May,  1736,  to  strike  a  blow  which  should  be 
final."  D'Artaguette,  governor  of  Illinois,  was 
promptly  at  the  rendezvous,  with  a  large  force 
of  Indians,  and  a  small  body  of  French,  but 
Bienville,  from  the  southern  province,  proved 
dilatory.  After  waiting  ten  days,  D'Artaguette 
attacked  the  Chickasaws,  carried  two  of  their 
defenses,  but  fell  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the 
assault  of  a  third ;  whereupon  his  Indian  allies 
fled.  Bienville,  coming  up  five  days  afterwards, 
was  repulsed  in  his  turn  and  retreated,  leaving 
D'Artaguette  and  his  captive  companions  to  a 
fearful  fate.  "Three  years  more  passed  away, 
and  again  a  French  army  of  nearly  4,000  white, 
red  and  black  men,  was  gathered  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  to  chastise  the  Chickasaws. 
From  the  summer  of  1730  to  the  spring  of  1740, 
this  body  of  men  sickened  and  wasted  at  Fort 
Assumption,  upon  the  ^ite  of  Memphis.  In 
March  of  the  last  nam^"  J  year,  without  a  blow 
struck,  peace  was  concUnled,  and  the  province  of 
Louisiana  once  more  sunk  into  inactivity.  Of 
the  ten  years  which  followed  we  know  but  little 
that  is  interesting." — J.  H.  Perkins,  Annals  of 
the  West,  pp.  61-63. 

Also  IN:  M.  Dumont,  Hist.  Memoirs  {French's 
Hist.  Coil's  of  Tjouisiana,  pt.  5). — C.  Gayarre, 
Louisiana;  its  Colonial  Hist,  and  Romanee,  2d 
series,  led.  .5-7. — S.  G.  Drake,  Aboriginal  Bates 
of  North  Am.,  hk.  4,  ch.  5. 

A.  D.  1728.— The  Casket  Girls.— Wives  for 
the  colonists. — "  In  the  beginning  of  1728  there 
came  a  vessel  of  the  company  with  a  considerable 
number  of  young  girls,  who  had  not  been  taken, 
like  their  predecessors,  from  houses  of  correc- 
tion. The  company  had  given  to  each  of  them 
a  casket  containing  some  articles  of  dress.  From 
that  circumstance  they  became  known  in  the 
colony  under  the  nickname  of  the  '  filles  k  la 
cassette', or 'the caske*. girls.'.  .  .  Subsequently, 
it  became  a  matter  of  importance  in  the  colony 
to  derive  one's  origin  from  the  casket  girls,  rather 
than  from  the  correction  girls." — C.  Gayarre, 
Louisiana;  its  Colonial  Hist,  and  Bo^niance,  p. 
396. 

A.  D.  1755. — Settlement  of  exiled  Acadians. 
See  Nova  SroTi.\ :   A.  I).  1755. 

A.  D.  1763. — East  of  the  Mississippi,  ex- 
cept New  Orleans,  ceded  to  Great  Britain, 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  with  New  Or- 
leans, to  Spain.    See  Seven  Yeakb  War. 
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A.  D.  1766-1768. — Spanish  occupation  and 
the  revolt  against  it. — The  short-lived  re- 
public of  New  Orleans. — "  Spain  accepted  Lou- 
isiana [west  of  the  Mississippi,  with  New  Orleans] 
with  reluctance,  for  she  lost  France  as  her  bul- 
wark, and,  to  keep  the  territory  from  England, 
assumed  new  expenses  and  dangers.  Its  inhabi- 
tants loved  the  land  of  their  ancestry ;  by  every 
law  of  nature  and  human  freedom,  they  had  the 
right  to  protest  against  the  transfer  of  their  al 
legiance."  Their  protests  were  unavailing, 
however,  and  their  appeals  met  the  response: 
"France  cannot  bear  the  charge  of  supporting 
the  colony's  precarious  existence."  In  March, 
1766,  Antonio  de  Ulloa  arrived  at  New  Orleans 
from  Havana,  to  take  possession  for  the  Spanish 
king.  "Ulloa  landed  with  civil  officers,  three 
capuchin  monks,  and  80  soldiers.  His  reception 
was  cold  and  gloomy.  He  brought  no  orders  to 
redeem  the  seven  million  livres  of  French  paper 
money,  which  weighed  down  a  colony  of  less 
than  6,000  whita  men.  The  French  garrison  of 
300  refused  to  enter  the  Spanish  service,  the  peo- 
ple to  give  up  their  nationality,  and  Ulloa  was 
obliged  to  administer  the  government  under  the 
French  flag  by  the  old  French  officers,  at  the 
cost  of  Spain.  In  ]\Iay  of  the  same  year,  the 
Spanish  restrictive  system  was  applied  to  Lou- 
isiana; in  September,  an  ordinance  compelled 
French  vessels  having  special  permits  to  accept 
the  paper  currency  in  pay  for  their  cargoes,  at  an 
arbitrary  tariff  of  prices.  .  .  .  The  ordinance 
was  suspended,  but  not  till  the  alarm  had  de- 
stroyed all  commerce.  Ulloa  retired  from  New 
Orleans  to  the  Balise.  Only  there,  and  opposite 
Natchez,  and  at  the  river  Iberville,  was  Spanish 
jurisdiction  directly  exercised.  This  state  of 
things  continued  for  a  little  more  than  two  years. 
But  the  arbitrary  and  passionate  conduct  of 
Ulloa,  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  with  the 
prospect  of  its  becoming  an  almost  total  loss,  the 
<lisputes  respecting,  the  expenses  incurred  since 
the  session  of  1762,  the  interruption  of  com- 
merce, a  captious  ordinance  which  made  a  private 
monopoly  of  the  traffic  with  the  Indians,  uncer- 
tainty of  jurisdiction  and  allegiance,  agitated  the 
colony  from  one  end  to  the  other.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  make  of  New  Orleans  a  republic,  like 
Amsterdam  or  Venice,  with  a  legislative  body 
of  40  men,  and  a  single  executive.  The  people 
of  the  country  parishes  crowded  in  a  mass  into 
the  city,  joined  those  of  New  Orleans,  and  formed 
a  numerous  assembly,  in  which  Lafrenifire,  John 
Milhet,  Joseph  Milhet,  and  the  lawyer  Doucet 
were  conspicuous.  .  .  .  On  the  25th  of  October, 
1768,  they  adopted  an  address  to  the  superior 
council,  written  by  Lafreni^re  and  Caresse,  re- 
hearsing their  griefs;  and,  in  their  petition  of 
rights,  they  claimed  freedom  of  commerce  with 
the  ports  of  France  and  America,  and  tlie  ex- 
pulsion of  Ulloa  from  the  colony.  The  address, 
signed  by  500  or  600  persons,  was  adopted  the 
next  day  by  the  council  .  .  .  ;  when  the  French 
flag  was  displayed  on  the  public  square,  children 
and  women  ran  up  to  kiss  its  folds,  and  it  was 
rai.sed  by  900  men,  amid  shouts  of  'Long  live 
the  king  of  France !  we  will  have  no  king  but 
him.'  Ulloa  retreated  to  Havana,  and  sent  his 
representations  to  Spain.  The  hihabitants  elected 
their  own  treasurer  and  syndics,  sent  envoys  to 
Paris,  .  .  .  and  memorialized  the  French  mon- 
arch to  stand  as  intercessor  between  them  and 
the  Catholic  king,  offering  no  alternative  but  to 


be  a  colony  of  France  or  a  free  commonwealth." 
— G.  Bancroft,  Hint,  of  the  U.  S.  (Author's  hut 
revision),  v.  3,  pji.  316-318. 

Also  in:  TA.  Thompson,  Story  of  Louisiana, 
eh.  i. — C.  Gayarre,  Hist,  of  Louisiana:  French 
Domination,  r.  2,  lecf.  3-0. 

A.  D.  1769. — Spanish  authority  established 
by  "  Cruel  O'Reilly."— "  It  was  the  fate  of  the 
C'reoles —  possibly  a  climatic  result —  to  be  slack- 
handed  and  dilatory.  Alonth  after  month  fol- 
lowed the  October  uprising  without  one  of  those 
incidents  that  would  have  succeeded  in  the  his- 
tory of  an  earnest  people.  In  March,  1769,  Fou- 
cault  [French  intendant]  covertly  deserted  his 
associates,  and  denounced  them,  by  letter,  to  the 
French  cabinet.  In  April  the  Spanish  frigate 
sailed  from  New  Orleans.  Three  intrepid  men 
(Loyola,  Gayarre,  and  Navarro),  the  govern- 
mental staff  which  Ulloa  had  left  in  the  province, 
still  remained,  unmolested.  Not  a  fort  was 
taken,  though  it  is  probable  not  one  could  have 
withstood  assault.  Not  a  spade  was  struck  into 
the  ground,  or  an  obstruction  planted,  at  any 
strategic  point,  throughout  that  whole  '  Creole ' 
spring  time  which  stretches  in  its  exuberant  per- 
fection from  January  to  June.  .  .  .  One  morning 
toward  the  end  of  July,  1769,  the  people  of  New 
Orleans  were  brought  suddenly  to  their  feet  by 
the  news  that  the  Spaniards  were  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  in  overv/helming  force.  There  was 
no  longer  any  room  to  postpone  choice  of  action. 
Marquis,  the  Swiss  captjiin,  with  a  white  cock- 
ade in  his  hat  (he  had  been  the  leading  advocate 
for  a  republic),  and  Petit,  with  a  pistol  in  either 
hand,  came  out  upon  the  ragged,  sunburnt  grass 
of  the  Place  d'Armea  and  called  upon  the  people 
to  defend  their  liberties.  About  100  men  joined 
them ;  but  the  town  was  struck  motionless  with 
dismay ;  the  few  who  had  gathered  soon  disap- 
peared, and  by  the  next  day  the  resolution  of  the 
leaders  was  distinctly  taken,  to  submit.  But  no 
one  fled.  .  .  .  LafreniSre,  Marquis,  and  Milhet 
descended  the  river,  appeared  before  the  com- 
mander of  the  Spaniards,  and  by  the  mouth  of 
Lafrenifire  in  a  submissive  but  brave  and  manly 
address  presented  the  homage  of  the  people.  The 
captain-general  in  his  reply  let  fall  the  word  se- 
ditious. Marquis  boldly  but  respectfully  object- 
ed. He  was  answered  with  gracious  dignity 
and  the  assurance  of  ultimate  justice,  and  the 
insurgent  leaders  returned  to  New  Orleans  and 
to  their  homes.  The  Spanish  fleet  numbered  24 
sail.  For  more  than  three  weeks  it  slowly  pushed 
its  way  around  tiiC  bends  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
on  the  18th  of  August  it  finally  furled  its  canvas 
before  the  town.  Aubry  [commanding  the  small 
force  of  French  soldiers  which  had  remained  in 
the  colony  under  Spanish  pay]  drew  up  his 
French  troops  with  the  colonial  militia  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Place  d'  Arnies,  a  gun  was  fired 
from  the  flagship  of  the  fleet,  and  Don  Alexandro 
O'Reilly,  accompanied  by  2,600  chosen  Spanish 
troops,  and  with  50  pieces  of  artillery,  landed  in 
unprecedented  pomp,  and  took  formal  possession 
of  the  province.  On  the  2l8t,  twelve  of  the 
principal  insurrectionists  were  arrested.  .  .  . 
Villere  [a  planter,  of  prominence]  either  '  died 
raving  mad  on  the  day  of  his  arrest, '  as  stated  in 
the  Spanish  oftlcial  report,  or  met  his  end  in  the 
act  of  resisting  the  guard  on  board  the  frigate 
where  he  had  been  placed  in  confinement.  La- 
frenifire  [former  attorney-general  and  leader 
of  the  revolt],  Noyau  [a  young  cx-captaiu  of 
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cavalry],  Caressc  [a  merchant].  Marquis,  and 
Joseph  Milhet  [a  merihantj  were  condemned  to 
be  hanged.  The  supplications  both  of  colonists 
and  Spanish  officials  saved  them  only  from  the 
gallows,  and  they  fell  before  the  fire  of  a  flle  of 
Spanish  grenadiers."  The  remaining  prisoners 
were  sent  to  Havana  and  kept  in  confinement  for 
a  year.  "  '  Cruel  O'Reilly  ' —  the  captain-general 
was  justly  named.  .  .  .  O'lleilly  had  come  to 
set  up  a  government,  but  not  to  remain  and 
govern.  On  organizing  the  cabildo  [a  feebly 
constituted  body — 'like  a  crane,  all  feathers,' 
'  which,  for  the  third  part  of  a  century,  ruled 
the  pettier  destinies  of  the  Louisiana  Creoles'], 
he  announced  the  appointment  of  Don  Louis  de 
Unzaga,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Havana,  as 
governor  of  the  province,  and  yielded  him  the 
chair.  But  under  his  own  higher  commission  of 
captain-general  he  continued  for  a  time  in  con- 
trol. He  established  in  force  the  laws  of  Cas- 
tile and  the  Indies  and  the  use  of  the  Spanish 
tongue  in  the  courts  and  the  public  offices.  .  .  . 
Spanish  rule  in  Louisiana  was  better,  at  least, 
than  Ffench,  which,  it  is  true,  scarcely  deserved 
the  name  of  government.  As  to  the  laws  them- 
selves, it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Louisiana  '  is 
at  this  time  the  only  State,  of  the  vast  territories 
acquired  from  France,  Spain,  and  Mexico,  in 
which  the  civil  law  lias  been  retained,  and  forms 
a  large  portion  of  its  jurisprudence.'  On  the 
29th  of  October,  1770,  O'Reilly  sailed  from  New 
Orleans  with  most  of  his  troops,  leaving  the 
Spanish  power  entirely*  and  peacefully  estab- 
lished. The  force  left  by  him  in  the  colony 
amounted  to  1,200  men.  He  had  dealt  a  sudden 
and  terrible  blow ;  but  he  had  followed  it  only 
with  velvet  strokes.  "—G.W.  Cable,  Tfie  Creoles 
of  Louisiana,  ch.  10-11. 

Also  in:  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  and  G.  W.  Cable, 
Ilist.  and  Present  Condition  of  N^ew  Orleans  {U.  S. 
Tenth  Census,  v.  19). 

A.  D.  1779-1781. —  Spanish  reconquest  of 
West  Florida.    See  Florida:  A.  D.  1779-1781. 

A.  D.  1785-1800. — The  question  of  the  Navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi,  in  dispute  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States. — Discontent  of 
settlers  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. — Wil- 
kinson's intrig^ues. — "Settlers  in  considerable 
numbers  had  crossed  the  mountains  into  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  while  the  war  of  Indepen- 
dence was  in  progress.  ...  At  once  it  became  a 
question  of  vital  importance  how  these  people 
were  to  find  avenues  of  commerce  with  the  outer 
world.  .  .  .  Immigration  to  the  interior  must 
cross  the  mountains ;  but  the  natural  highway  for 
commerce  was  the  Mississippi  River.  If  the  use 
of  this  river  were  left  free,  nothing  better  could 
be  desired.  Unfortunately  it  was  not  free.  The 
east  bank  of  the  river,  as  far  south  as  the  north 
boundary  of  Florida  [which  included  some  part 
of  the  present  states  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
but  with  the  northern  boundary  in  dispute  —  see 
FLORmA:  A.  D.  1783-1787],  was  the  property  of 
the  United  States,  but  the  west  bank,  together 
with  the  island  of  Orleans,  was  held  by  Spain. 
That  power,  while  conceding  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi as  far  down  as  the  American  ownership 
of  the  left  bank  extended,  claimed  exclusive 
jurisdiction  below  that  line,  and  proposed  to  ex- 
act customs  duties  from  such  American  commerce 
as  should  pass  in  or  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river.    This  pretension  if  yielded  to  would  place 


all  that  commerce  at  the  mercy  of  Spain,  and 
render  not  merely  the  navigation  of  the  river  of 
little  value,  but  the  very  land  from  which  the 
commerce  sprung.  It  was  inconceivable  that 
such  pretensions  should  be  tolerated  if  successful 
resistance  were  possible,  but  the  settlers  were 
able  to  combat  it  on  two  grounds,  either  of  which 
seemed,  according  to  recognized-  rules  of  interna- 
tional law,  conclusive.  First,  As  citizens  of  the 
country  owning  one  of  the  banks  on  the  upper 
portion  of  the  stream,  they  claimed  the  free  navi- 
gation to  the  sea  with  the  privilege  of  a  landing 
place  at  its  mouth  as  a  natural  right ;  and  they 
were  able  to  fortify  this  claim  —  if  it  needed  sup- 
port—  with  the  opinions  of  publicists  of  acknowl- 
edged authority.  Second,  They  claimed  under 
the  treaty  of  1763  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  whereby  the  latter,  then  the  owner  of 
Louisiana,  had  conceded  to  the  former  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  in  its  whole  breadth 
and  length,  with  passage  in  and  out  of  its  mouth, 
subject  to  the  payment  of  no  duty  whatsoever. 
.  .  .  Thus  both  in  natural  right  and  by  treaty 
concession  the  claim  of  the  American  settlers 
seemed  incontrovertible,  and  perhaps  it  may  fairly 
be  said  that  the  whole  country  agreed  in  this 
view.  When  Mr.  Jay,  while  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence was  still  in  progress,  was  sent  to  Spain 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity  and  assistance,  he 
was  specially  charged  with  the  duty  to  see  that 
the  free  navijjation  of  the  Mississippi  was  con- 
ceded. All  his  endeavors  to  that  end,  however, 
resulted  in  failure,  and  he  was  compellqd  to  re- 
turn home  with  the  American  claim  still  disputed. 
In  1785  the  negotiation  was  transferred  to  this 
country,  and  Mr.  Jay  renewed  his  effort  to  obtain 
concessions,  but  without  avail.  The  tenacity  with 
which  Spain  held  to  its  claim  was  so  persistent 
that  Congress  in  its  anxiety  to  obtain  a  treaty  of 
commerce  finally  instructed  Mr.  Jay  on  its  behalf 
to  consent  that  for  twenty-five  years  the  United 
States  should  forbear  to  claim  the  right  in  dis- 
pute. The  instruction  was  given  by  the  vote  of 
the  seven  Northern  States  against  a  united  South ; 
and  the  action  was  so  distinctly  sectional  as  to 
threaten  the  stability  of  the  Union.  .  .  • .  In  the 
West  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  was  most  in- 
tense and  uncompromising.  The  settlers  of  Ken- 
tucky already  deemed  themselves  sufficiently 
numerous  and  powerful  to  be  entitled  to  set  up  a 
state  government  of  their  own,  and  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  councils  of  the  Confederation.  .  .  . 
In  Tennessee  as  well  as  in  Kentucky  settlements 
had  been  going  on  rapidly ;  and  perhaps  in  the 
former  even  more  distinctly  than  in  the  latter  a 
growing  indifference  to  the  national  bond  was 
manifest.  .  .  .  One  of  the  difficult  questions 
which  confronted  the  new  government,  formed 
under  the  Federal  constitution,  was  how  to  deal 
with  this  feeling  and  control  or  remove  it.  Span- 
ish levies  on  American  commerce  were  in  some 
cases  almost  prohibitory,  reaching  fifty  or 
seventy-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  it  was 
quite  out  of  the  question  that  hardy  backwoods- 
men trained  to  arms  should  for  any  considerable 
time  submit  to  pay  them.  If  the  national  gov- 
ernment failed  to  secure  their  riglits  by  diplo- 
macy, they  would  seek  redresE  in  such  other  way 
as  might  be  open  to  them.  .  .  .  Among  the  most 

Srominent  01  the  Kentucky  settlers  was  Gen. 
ames  Wilkinson,  who  had  gone  there  as  a  mer- 
chant in  1784.  He  was  shortly  found  advocating, 
though  somewhat  covertly,  the  setting  up  of  aa 
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independent  State  Government.  In  1787  he 
opened  trade  with  New  Orleans,  and  endciivored 
to  impress  upon  the  Spanish  authorities  the  im- 
portance of  an  amicable  understanding  with  the 
settlers  in  the  Ohio  valley.  His  repicsentations 
for  a  time  had  considerable  effect,  and  the  trade 
was  not  only  relieved  of  oppressive  burdens,  but 
Americans  were  invited  to  make  settlements 
within  Spanish  limits  in  Louisiana  and  West 
Florida.  A  considerable  settlement  was  actually 
matle  at  New  Madrid  under  this  invitation.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  genuine  good 
feeling  inspired  this  policy ;  the  purpose  plainly 
in  view  was  to  build  up  a  Spanish  party  among 
the  American  settlers  and  eventually  to  detach 
them  from  the  United  States.  But  the  course 
pursued  was  variable,  being  characterized  in  turn 
by  liberality  and  by  rigor.  Wilkinson  appears 
to  have  been  allowed  special  privileges  in  trade, 
and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  he  was 
known  to  receive  a  heavy  remittance  from  New 
Orleans,  begat  a  suspicion  that  he  was  under 
Spanish  pay;  a  suspicion  from  which  he  was 
never  wholly  relieved,  and  which  probably  to 
some  extent  affected  the  judgment  of  men  when 
he  came  under  further  suspicion  in  consequence 
of  equivocal  relations  with  Aaron  Burr.  In  1789 
a  British  emissary  made  his  appearance  in  Ken- 
tucky, whose  mission  seemed  to  be  to  sound  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  respecting  union  with 
Canada.  He  came  at  a  bad  time  for  his  pur- 
poses; for  the  feeling  of  the  country  against 
Great  Britain  was  then  at  its  height,  and  was 
particularly  strong  in  the  West,  where  the  failure 
to  deliver  up  the  posts  within  American  limits  was 
known  to  have  been  influential  in  encouraging 
Indian  hostilities.  The  British  agent,  therefore, 
met  with  anything  but  friendly  reception.  .  .  . 
Meantime  Spain  had  become  so  far  complicated 
in  European  wars  as  to  be  solicitous  regarding 
the  preservation  of  her  own  American  posses- 
sions, then  bordered  by  a  hostile  people,  and  at 
her  suggestion  an  envoy  was  sent  by  the  United 
States  to  Madrid,  with  whom  in  October  1795  a 
treaty  was  made,  whereby  among  other  things 
it  was  agreed  that  Spain  should  permit  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  three 
years  to  make  use  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans  as 
a  place  of  deposit  for  their  produce  and  merchan- 
dise, and  to  export  the  same  free  from  all  duty 
or  charge  except  for  storage  and  incidental  ex- 
penses. At  the  end  of  the  three  years  the  treaty 
contemplated  further  negotiations,  and  it  was 
hoped  by  the  American  authorities  that  a  decisive 
step  had  been  taken  towards  the  complete  recog- 
nition of  American  claims.  The  treaty,  however, 
was  far  from  satisfying  the  people  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  who  looked  upon  the  assent  of 
Spain  to  it  as  a  mere  makeshift  for  the  protection 
of  her  territory  from  invasion.  Projects  for  tak- 
ing forcible  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi contmued  therefore  to  be  agitated.  .  .  . 
The  schemes  of  Don  Francisco  de  Miranda  for 
the  overthrow  of  Spanish  authority  in  America 
now  became  important.  Miranda  was  of  Spanish- 
American  birth,  and  had  been  in  the  United 
States  while  the  war  of  Independence  was  pend- 
ing and  formed  acquaintance  among  the  Ameri- 
can officers.  Conceiving  the  idea  of  liberating 
the  Spanish  colonies,  he  sought  assistance  from 
England  and  Russia,  but  when  the  French  Revo- 
lution occurred  he  enlisted  in  the  French  service 
and  for  a  time  held  important  military  positions. 


Driven  from  France  in  1797  he  took  up  his  old 
scheme  again,  looking  now  to  England  and 
America  for  the  necessary  assistance.  Several 
leading  American  statesmen  were  approached  on 
the  subject,  Hamilton  among  them;  and  while 
the  relations  between  France  and  the  United 
States  seemed  likely  to  result  in  war,  that  great 
man,  who  had  no  fear  of  evils  likely  to  result 
from  the  extension  of  territory,  listened  with 
approval  to  the  project  of  a  combined  attack  by 
British  and  American  forces  on  the  Spanish  Col- 
onies, and  would  have  been  willing,  with  the 
approval  of  the  government,  to  personally  take 
part  in  it.  President  Adams,  however,  frowned 
upon  the  scheme,  and  it  was  necessarily  but  with 
great  reluctance  abandoned.  And  now  occurred 
an  event  of  highest  interest  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Spain,  aware  of  her  precarious 
hold  upon  Louisiana,  in  1800  retroceded  it  to 
France."— T.  M.  Cooley,  The  Acquisition  of 
Louisiana  (Indiana  Hist.  Soc.  Pamphlets,  no.  3). 

Also  in:  W.  H.  Safford,  The  lilennerhassett 
Papers,  ch.  5. — H.  Marshall,  Hist,  of  Kentu-ky, 
V.  1,  ch.  12-15. — J.  H.  Monette,  Discovery  and 
Settlement  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  bk.  5, 
ch.  6  (V.  2).— J.  M.  Brown.  The  Political  liegin- 
ninga  of  Kentucky. — T.  M.  Green,  The  Sjxinish 
Conspiracy. 

A.  D.  1798-1803.— The  last  days  of  Span- 
ish rule. — The  great  domain  transferred  to 
France,  and  sola  by  Napoleon  to  the  United 
States. — The  bounds  of  the  purchase. — "Dur- 
ing the  years  1796-97  the  Spanish  authorities 
exhausted  every  means  for  delaying  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  boundary  line  as  set  forth  in  the 
treaty  of  1783.  By  one  pretext  and  another, 
they  avoided  the  surrender  of  the  Natchez  ter- 
ritory and  continued  to  hold  the  military  posts 
therein.  Not  until  the  23d  of  March,  1798, 
was  the  final  step  taken  by  which  the  Federal 
Government  was  permitted  to  occupy  in  full  the 
province  of  Mississippi.  .  .  .  Soon  after  this  we 
find  the  newly  made  territory  of  Mississippi  oc- 
cupied by  a  Federal  force,  and,  strange  to  say, 
with  Gen.  Wilkinson  in  command.  The  man 
who  but  lately  had  been  playing  the  role  of 
traitor,  spy,  insurrectionist  and  smuggler,  was 
now  chief  commander  on  the  border  and  was 
building  a  fort  at  Loftus  Heights  just  above  the 
boundary  line.     The  new  governor  of  Louisiana 

tGayoso  de  Lemos],  seeing  the  hope  of  detaching 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  fall  dead  at  his  feet, 
finally  turned  back  to  the  old  policy  of  restrict- 
ing immigration  and  of  discriminating  against 
Protestants.  By  the  treaty  signed  at  Madrid  in 
1795,  it  had  been  stipulated  that  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  should  not  only  have  free  nav- 
igation of  the  Mississippi  River,  but  that  they 
should  also  have  the  right  to  deposit  in  New 
Orleans  all  their  produce  during  the  space  of 
three  years.  This  limit,  it  was  agreed,  was  to 
be  extended  by  the  Spanish  Government,  or, 
instead  of  an  extension  of  time,  a  new  point  on 
the  island  of  New  Orleans  was  to  be  designated 
for  depot.  But  at  the  expiration  of  the  three 
years  Morales,  the  Spanish  intend  ant  at  New 
Orleans,  declined  to  permit  further  deposits 
there,  and  refused  to  designate  another  place  in 
accordance  with  the  stipulation.  This  action 
aroused  the  people  of  the  West ;  a  storm  of  re- 
sentment broke  forth  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was  forced  to  make  a  threatening 
demonstration    in   the   direction  of  Louisiana. 
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Three  regiments  of  the  regular  nriny  were  at 
once  (lisputched  to  the  Ohio.  Tlie  people  flew 
to  arms.  Invasion  appeared  imminent."  But 
the  Spanish  authorities  gave  way,  anil  a  new  in- 
tendunt  at  New  Orleans  "received  from  his 
Government  orders  to  remove  the  interdict  is- 
sued by  Gayoso  and  to  restore  to  the  Western 
people  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans. 
These  orders  he  promptly  obeyed,  thus  reviving 
good  feelings  between  his  province  and  the  United 
States.  Trade  revived ;  mimigration  increased. 
.  .  .  The  deluge  of  immigration  startled  the 
Spaniards.  They  saw  to  what  it  was  swiftly  tend- 
ing. A  few  more  years  and  this  tide  would  rise 
too  high  to  be  resisted  and  Louisiana  would  be 
lost  to  the  king,  lost  to  the  holy  religion,  given 
over  to  freedom,  republicanism  and  ruin.  .  .  . 
On  the  18th  of  July  .  .  .  [1802]  the  king  ordered 
that  no  more  grants  of  land  be  given  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  This  elTectually  killed 
the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the 
indignation  of  the  Western  people  knew  no 
bounds.  .  .  .  Rumors,  apparently  well  founded, 
were  afloat  that  the  irresistible  genius  of  Napo- 
leon was  wringing  the  province  from  Spain  and 
that  this  meant  a  division  of  the  territories  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  States.  To  a  large 
majority  of  Louisiana's  population  these  were 
thnllingly  welcome  rumors.  The  very  thought 
of  once  more  becoming  the  subjects  of  France 
was  enough  to  intoxicate  them  with  delight. 
The  treaty  of  Ildefonso,  however,  which  had 
been  ratified  at  Madrid  on  the  21st  of  March, 
1801,  had  been  kept  a  secret.  Napoleon  had 
hoped  to  occupy  Louisiana  with  a  strong  army, 
consisting  of  25,000  men,  together  with  a  fleet 
to  guard  the  coast ;  but  his  implacable  and  ever 
watchful  foe,  England,  discovered  his  design  and 
thwarted  it.  But  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
the  colony  and  province  of  Louisiana  had  gone 
into  his  hands.  lie  must  take  possession  and 
hold  it,  or  he  must  see  England  become  its  mas- 
ter. Pressed  on  every  side  at  that  time  by  wars 
and  political  complications  and  well  understand- 
ing that  it  would  endanger  his  power  for  him  to 
undertake  a  grand  American  enterprise,  he 
gladly  opened  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  looking  to  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  that 
Government.  .  .  .  Napoleon  had  agreed  with 
Spain  that  Louisiana  should  not  be  ceded  to  any 
other  power.  .  .  .  Diplomacy  very  quickly  sur- 
mounted so  sm'all  an  obstacle.  .  .  .  The  treaty  of 
cession  was  signed  on  the  30th  of  April,  1803, 
the  United  States  agreeing  to  pay  France 
60,000,000  francs  as  the  purchase  price  of  the 
territory.  ...  In  addition,  the  sum  due  Ameri- 
can citizens  .  .  .  was  assumed  by  the  United 
States.     The  treaty  of  April  was  ratified  by  Na- 

{loleon  in  May,  1803,  and  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Jnited  States  in  October.  .  .  .  Pausing  to  glance 
at  this  strange  transaction,  by  which  one  repub- 
lic sells  outright  to  another  republic  a  whole 
country  without  in  the  least  consulting  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  whose  allegiance  and 
all  of  whose  political  and  civil  rights  are  changed 
thereby,  we  are  tempted  to  wonder  if  the  re- 
public of  the  United  States  could  to-day  sell 
Louisiana  with  the  same  impunity  that  attended 
the  purchase  1  She  bought  the  country  and  its 
people,  just  as  she  might  have  bought  a  desert 
island  with  its  goats." — M.  Thompson,  The 
Story  of  Louisiana,  ch.  6,  with  foot-note. — "No 
one  could  say  what  was  the  southwest  boundary 


of  the  territory  acquired ;  whether  it  should  be 
the  Sabine  or  the  Rio  del  Norte;  and  a  contro- 
versy with  Spain  on  the  subject  might  at  any 
time  arise.  The  northwest  bo\iudary  was  also 
somewhat  vague  and  uncertain,  and  would  be 
open  to  controversy  with  Great  Britain.  [That] 
the  territory  extended  west  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains was  not  questioned,  but  it  might  be  claimed 
that  it  extended  to  the  Pacific.  An  impression 
that  it  did  so  extend  has  since  prevailed  in  some 
quarters,  and  in  some  public  papers  and  docu- 
ments it  has  been  assumed  as  an  undoubted  fact. 
But  neither  Jlr.  Jefferson  nor  the  French,  whose 
right  he  purchased,  ever  claimed  for  Louisiana 
any  such  extent,  and  our  title  to  Oregon  has 
been  safely  deduced  from  other  sources.  Mr. 
Jefferson  sivid  expressly :  '  To  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  we  can  found  no  claim  in  right  of  Louisi- 
ana.'"—  Judge  T.  31.  Cooley,  The  Acqniidtioii 
of  TjOiiiKiana  (Luliana  Hist.  iSoc.  Pamphlets, 
no.  3).— "By  the  charter  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
country  purchased  to  the  north  included  all  that 
was  contiguous  to  the  waters  that  flowed  into  the 
Mississippi.  Consequently  its  northern  boun- 
dary was  the  summit  of  the  highlands  in  which 
its  northern  waters  rise.  By  the  tenth  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  France  and  England 
agreed  to  appoint  commissioners  to  settle  the 
boundary,  and  these  commissioners,  as  such 
boundary,  marked  this  summit  on  the  49th  par- 
allel of  north  latitude.  This  would  not  carry 
the  rights  of  the  United  States  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  claim  to  the  territory  beyond 
was  based  upon  the  principle  of  continuity,  the 
prolongation  of  the  territory  to  the  adjacent 
great  body  of  water.  As  against  Great  Britain, 
the  claim  was  founded  on  the  treaty  of  1763, 
between  France  and  Great  Britain,  by  which  the 
latter  power  ceded  to  the  former  all  its  rights 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  United 
States  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  of  France. 
Besides  this,  there  was  an  independent  claim 
created  by  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia  River 
by  Gray,  in  1792,  and  its  exploration  by  Lewis 
and  Clarke.  All  this  was  added  to  by  the  ces- 
sion by  Spain,  in  1819,  of  any  title  that  it  had  to 
all  territory  north  of  the  42d  degree."— Rt. 
Rev.  C.  F.  Robertson,  The  Louisiana  Purchase 
(Papers  of  Am.  Ilist.  Ass'n,  v.  1,  p.  259). —  As  its 
southwestern  and  southeastern  boundaries  were 
eventually  settled  by  treaty  with  Spain  [see 
Florida:  A.  D.  1819-1821],  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase embraced  2,300  sq.  miles  in  the  present 
state  of  Alabama,  west  of  the  Perdido  and  on 
the  gulf,  below  latitude  31°  north;  3,600  scj. 
miles  in  the  present  state  of  Mississippi,  south 
of  the  same  latitude ;  the  whole  of  tlie  present 
states  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  and  the  Dakotas ;  Minnesota,  west  of 
the  Mississippi;  Kansas,  all  but  the  southwest 
corner ;  the  whole  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
so  much  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Montana  as 
lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
If  it  is  held  that  the  French  claim  was  good  to 
the  Pacific,  then  we  may  say  that  we  owe  the  re- 
mainder of  Montana,  with  Idaho,  Oregon  and 
Washington  to  the  same  great  purchase. — T. 
Donaldson,  The  Public  Domain,  p.  105. — On  the 
constitutional  and  political  aspects  of  the  Louis- 
iana purchase,  see  United  States:  A.  D.  1803. — 
Detailed  accounts  of  the  interesting  circumstances 
and  incidents  connected  with  the  negotiation  at 
Paris  will  be  found  in  the  following  worka:— ; 
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H.  Adams,  IlUt.  of  the  U.  S.:  First  Adminintrn- 
tion  of  Jefferson,  t.  2,  ch.  1-3. — U.  C.  Oilman, 
James  Monroe,  eh.  4. — B.  Marbols,  Hist,  of  Louisi- 
ana, pt.  2. — Am.  Slate  Papers:  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, V.  2,  pp.  606-583. 

A.  D.  1804-1805.— Lewis  and  Clark's  explo- 
ration of  the  northwestern  region  of  the  pur- 
chase, to  the  Pacific.  See  United  States  ok 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1804-1805. 

A.  D.  1804-1812.— The  purchase  divided  into 
the  Territories  of  Orleans  and  Louisiana. — 
The  first  named  becomes  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana; the  second  becomes  the  Territory  of 
Missouri.— 'Ou  Me  26th  of  March,  1804,  Con- 
gress passed  o.n  act  dividing  the  province  into 
two  parts  o.  1  tlic  33d  parallel  of  latitude,  the 
present  northern  boundary  of  Louisiana,  and  es- 
tablishing for  the  lower  portion  a  distinct  terri- 
torial goverm;ient,  under  the  title  of  the  territory 
of  Orleans.  The  act  was  to  go  into  effect  in  the 
following  October.  One  of  its  provisions  was 
the  interdiction  of  the  slave-trade.  .  .  .  The 
labors  of  the  legislative  council  began  on  the  4th 
of  December.  A  charter  of  incorporation  was 
given  by  it  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans." — G.  E. 
Waring,  Jr.,  and  G.  W.  Cable,  Hist,  and  Pres- 
ent Condition  of  Xew  Orleans  ( U.  S.  Tenth  Cen- 
sus, V.  19),  pp.  32-33.— "All  north  of  the  33d 
parallel  of  north  latitiide  was  formed  into  a  dis- 
trict, and  styled  the  District  of  Louisiana.  For 
judicial  and  administrative  purposes  this  district, 
or  upper  Louisiana  as  we  shall  continue  to  call  it, 
was  attached  to  the  territory  of  Indiana. "  But 
in  Marcli,  1805,  Congress  pas.sed  an  act  "which 
erected  the  district  into  a  territory  of  the  first  or 
lowest  grade,  and  changed  its  title  from  the  Dis- 
trict to  the  Territory  of  Louisiana."  Seven 
years  later,  in  June  1812,  the  Territory  of  Or- 
leans (the  lower  Louisiana  of  old)  having  been 
received  into  the  federal  Union  as  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  the  territory  which  bore  the  ancient 
name  was  advanced  by  act  of  Congress  "from 
the  first  to  the  second  grade  of  territories,  and 
its  name  changed  to  Missouri." — L.  Carr,  Mis- 
souri, ch.  5. 

A.  D.  1806-1807. — Burr's  Filibustering  con- 
spiracy. See  Unitkd  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I). 
1800-1807. 

A.  D.  18 12.— The  Territory  of  Orleans  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  as  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
— "The  population  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans 
had  been  uugmentod  annually  by  emigration 
from  the  United  States.  According  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1810,  the  whole  territory,  exclusive  of  the 
Florida  parishes,  contained  an  aggregate  of 
76,5.')0  souls.  Of  this  number,  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  and  its  precincts  contained  24,552  per- 
sons, leaving  52,000  souls  for  the  remainder  of 
the  territory.  Besides  these,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Florida-  parishes  amounted,  probably,  to  not 
less  than  2,500,  including  slaves.  .  .  .  Congress, 
by  an  act  approved  February  11th,  1811,  .  .  . 
authorized  the  election  of  a  convention  to  adopt 
a  Constitution,  preparatory  to  the  admission  of 
the  Territory  into  the  Union  as  an  independent 
state.  The  convention,  consisting  of  60  dele- 
gates from  the  original  parishes,  met  according 
to  law,  on  the  first  Jlonday  in  November,  anid 
concluded  its  labors  on  the  22d  day  of  January 
following,  having  adopted  a  Constitution  for  the 
proposed  new  'State  of  Louisiana.'.  .  .  The 
Constitution  was  accepted  by  Congress,  and  the 
State  of  Louisiana  was  formally  admitted  into 


the  Union  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1812,  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states,  from 
and  after  the  30ih  day  of  April,  it  being  the 
ninth  anniversarv  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  A  few 
days  subsequently,  a  '  supplemental  act '  of  Con- 
gress extended  the  limits  of  the  new  state  by  the 
addition  of  the  Florida  parishes  [see  Floriha: 
A.  D.  1810-1813].  This  gave  it  the  boundaries 
it  has  at  present." — J.  AV.  jMonette,  Discovery  and 
Settlement  of  tfu)  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  bk.  5, 
ch.  15  {v.  2). 

A.  D.  1813-1814.— The  Creek  War.  See 
United  St.\te8  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1813-1814  (Au- 
gust— Apkil). 

A.  D.  181S.— Jackson's  defense  of  New  Or- 
leans. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1815 
(Januahy). 

A.  D.  1861  (January).— Secession  from  the 
Union.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1861  (JANUAnt— Febkuaky). 

A.  D.  1862  (April). — Farragut's  capture  of 
New  Orleans.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  1).  1862(ApniL:  On  the  Mississippi). 

A.  D.  1862  (May — December). — New  Orleans 
under  General  Butler.  See  United  States  of 
Am.:  a.  D.  1862  (May— Decembeu :  Louisi- 
ana). 

A.  D.  1862  (June).— Appointment  of  a  Mili- 
tary Governor.     See  United  States  ok  Am.: 

A.  1).  1862  (Mauch— June). 

A.  D.  1864. — Reconstruction  of  the  state 
under  President  Lincoln's  plan.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863-1864  (December — 
July). 

A.  D.  1864.— The  Red  River  Expedition. 
See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (March 
— May:  Louisiana). 

A.  D.  1865.— President  Johnson's  recogni- 
tion of  the  reconstructed  state  government. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1865  (May — 
July). 

A.  D.  1865-1867.- The  first  Reconstruction 
experiment. — The  Riot  at  New  Orleans. — Es- 
tablishment of  military  rule. — "  In  1865  the  re- 
turned Confederates,  restored  to  citizenship  by 
the  President's  amnesty  proclamation  [see  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1865  (May — July)],  soon 
got  control  of  almost  all  the  State  [as  reorganized 
under  the  constitution  framed  and  adopted  ia 
1864].  The  Legislature  was  in  their  hands,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  State  and  municipal  offices; 
so,  when  the  President,  on  the  20th  of  August, 
1866,  by  proclamation,  extended  his  previous  in- 
structions regarding  civil  affairs  in  Texas  so  as 
to  have  them  apply  to  all  the  seceded  States, 
there  at  once  began  in  Louisiana  a  system  of  dis- 
criminative legislation  directed  against  the  freed- 
men,  that  led  to  flagrant  wrongs  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  labor  contracts,  and  in  the  remote 
parishes  to  numbers  of  outrages  and  murders. 
To  remedy  this  deplorable  condition  of  things,  it 
was  proposed,  by  those  who  had  established  the 
government  of  1864,  to  remodel  the  constitution 
of  the  State ;  and  they  sought  to  do  this  by  re- 
assembling the  convention,  that  body  before  its 
adjournment  having  provided  for  reconvening 
under  certain  conditions,  in  obedience  to  the  call 
of  its  president.  Therefore,  early  in  the  summer 
of  1866,  many  members  of  this  convention  met 
in  conference  at  New  Orleans,  and  decided  that 
a  necessity  existed  for  reconvening  the  delegates, 
and  a  proclamation  was  issued  accordingly  by 

B.  K.  Howell,   President  pro  tempore.     Mayor 
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John  T.  Monroe  and  the  other  ofllriiils  of  New 
Orleans  looked  ujion  this  proposed  nction  ns  rev- 
olutionary, and  by  the  time  the  convention 
assemliled  (July  !J0)  such  bitterness  of  feeling 
prevailed  that  elTorts  were  made  by  tlie  mayor 
and  city  police  to  8\ippress  the  meeting.  A 
bl(X)dy  riot  followed,  resulting  in  the  killing  and 
woimding  of  alMjut  1(10  persons.  I  happened 
[the  writer  is  General  Hheridan,  then  in  command 
of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Gulf]  to  be  ab- 
sent from  the  city  at  the  time,  returning  from 
Texas,  where  I  had  been  called  by  affairs  on  the 
Hio  Grande.  On  my  way  up  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  I  was  met  on  the  night  of  July 
80  by  one  of  my  stafT,  who  reported  what  had 
occurred,  giving  the  details  of  the  massacre  — 
no  milder  term  is  fitting  —  and  informing  me 
that,  to  prevent  further  slaughter,  General 
Raird,  the  senior  military  ofllcer  present,  had 
assumed  control  of  the  municipal  government. 
On  reaching  the  city  I  made  an  investigation, 
and  that  night  sent  [a  brief  report,  which  was 
followed,  on  the  0th  of  August,  by  an  extended 
account  of  the  facts  of  the  riot,  containing  the 
following  statements]:  .  .  .  'The  convention 
assembled  at  12  M.  on  the  80th,  the  timid  mem- 
bers absenting  themselves  because  the  tone  of 
the  general  public  was  ominous  of  trouble.  .  .  . 
About  1  P.  M.  a  procession  of  say  from  60  to  130 
colored  men  marched  up  Burgundy  Street  and 
across  Canal  Street  toward  the  convention,  carry- 
ing an  American  flag.  These  men  had  about  one 
pistol  to  every  ten  men,  and  canes  and  clubs  in 
addition.  While  crossing  Canal  Street  a  row  oc- 
curred. ...  On  arrival  at  the  front  of  the  In- 
stitute [where  the  convention  was  held]  there 
was  some  throwing  of  brickbats  by  both  sides. 
The  police,  wlio  had  been  held  well  in  hand, 
were  vigorously  marched  to  the  scene  of  disor- 
der. The  procession  entered  the  Institute  with 
the  flag,  about  6  or  8  remaining  outside.  A  row 
occurred  between  a  policeman  and  one  of  these 
colored  men,  and  a  shot  was  again  fired  by  one 
of  the  parties,  which  led  to  an  indiscriminate  fire 
on  the  building  through  the  windows  by  the 
policemen.  This  had  been  going  on  for  a  short 
time,  when  a  white  flag  was  displayed  from  the 
■windows  of  the  Institute,  whereupon  the  firing 
ceased,  and  the  police  rushed  into  the  building. 
From  the  testimony  of  wounded  men,  and  others 
■who  were  inside  the  building,  the  policemen 
opened  an  indiscriminate  fire  upon  the  audience 
until  they  had  emptied  their  revolvers,  when 
they  retired,  and  those  inside  barricaded  the 
doors.  The  door  was  broken  in,  and  the  firing 
again  commenced,  when  many  of  the  colored 
and  white  people  either  escaped  throughout  the 
door  or  were  passed  out  by  the  policemen  inside ; 
but  as  they  came  out  the  policemen  who  formed 
the  circle  nearest  the  building  fired  upon  them, 
and  they  were  again  fired  upon  by  the  citizens 
that  formed  the  outer  circle.  Many  of  those 
wounded  and  taken  prisoners,  and  others  who 
were  prisoners  and  not  wounded,  were  fired 
upon  by  their  captors  and  by  citizens.  The 
wounded  were  stabbed  while  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  their  heads  beaten  with  brickbats. 
.  .  .  Some  were  killed  and  wounded  several 
squares  from  the  scene.'  .  .  .  Subsequently  a 
military  commission  investigated  the  subject  of 
the  riot,  taking  a  great  deal  of  testimony.  The 
commission  substantially  confirmed  the  conclu- 
sions given  in  my  despatches,  and  still  later  there 


was  an  investigation  by  a  select  committee  of  tfar/ 
House  of  Representatives.  ...  A  list  of  tba 
killed  and  wounded  was  embraced  In  the  co'.n- 
mittee's  report,  and  among  other  conclusions 
reached  were  the  following:  .  .  .  'This  '■iotous 
attack  upon  the  convention,  with  Its  terrble  re- 
sults of  massacre  and  murder,  was  not  aa  acci- 
dent. It  was  the  determined  purpose  of  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to  break  up 
this  convention  by  armed  force.' .  .  .  The  com- 
mittee held  that  no  legal  government  existed  in 
Louisiana,  and  recommended  the  temporary  es- 
tablishment of  a  provisional  government  there- 
in." In  the  following  March  the  Military  Re- 
construction Acts  were  passed  by  Congress  —  see 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1867  (March)  — 
and  General  Sheridan  w^as  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  fifth  military  district  therein  de- 
fined, consisting  of  Louisiana  and  Texas. — P.  H. 
Sheridan,  Personal  Memoirs,  v.  2,  eh.  10-11. 

Also  in:  Rept.  of  Select  Com.  on  Nero  Orleans 
Riot,  89<A  Congress,  2d  Sess.,  II.  R.  Rept.,  No.  16. 

A.  D.  i868. —  Reconstruction  complete. — 
Restored  representation  in  Congress.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1808-1870. 


LOUISVILLE,  Ky,:  Threatened  by  the 
Rebel  Army  under  Bragg.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (June — October:  Tennes- 
see— Kentucky). 

♦— 

LOU  VAIN  :  A.  D.  1635.  — Unsuccessful 
siege  by  the  French.  See  Netherlands: 
A.  D.  1635-1638. 

A.  D.  1706.— Taken  by  Marlborough  and  the 
Allies.     See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1700-1707. 


LOU  VAIN,  Battle  of.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1793  (February — April). 

LOUVRE, The.— "The  early  history  of  the 
Louvre  Is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  The 
name  of  its  founder  and  the  period  of  Its  erec- 
tion are  alike  unknown ;  the  first  notice  of  it  we 
meet  with  upon  record  is  in  the  7th  century, 
when  Dagobert  kept  here  his  horses  and  hounds. 
The  kings  [Merovingeans]' called  '  faineans ' 
often  visited  it,  when  after  dinner  they  rode  in  a 
sort  of  coach  through  the  forest,  which  covered 
this  side  of  the  river,  and  in  the  evening  returned 
in  a  boat,  fishing  by  the  way,  to  the  city,  where 
they  supped  and  slept.  There  is  no  mention  of 
this  royal  dwelling  under  the  second,  nor  even 
under  the  third  race  of  kings,  till  the  reign  of 
Philip  Augustus  About  the  year  1204,  that 
prince  converted  it  into  a  kind  of  citadel,  sur- 
rounded with  wide  ditches  and  flanked  with 
towers.  .  .  .  The  walls  erected  by  Philip  Au- 
gustus did  not  take  in  the  Louvre,  but  after  hav- 
ing remained  outside  of  Paris  more  than  six  cen- 
turies, it  was  enclosed  by  the  walls  begun  in 
1367,  under  Charles  V.,  and  finished  in  1383, 
under  Charles  VI.  .  .  .  Charles  IX. ,  Henry  IIL , 
Henry  IV.,  and  Louis  XIII.,  inhabited  the 
Louvre  and  added  to  its  buildings.  Nothing  re- 
mains of  the  old  chdteau  of  Philip  Augustus, 
which  Charles  V.  repaired;  the  most  ancient 
part  now  in  existence  is  that  called  '  le  Vieux 
Louvre, '  begun  by  Francis  I.  in  1539,  and  finished 
by  Henry  11.  in  1548.  "—//t«<.  of  Paris  (London, 
1827),  eh.  2  (c.  2).— "The  origin  of  the  word 
Louvre  is  believed  to  be  a  Saxon  word,  '  Leowar ' 
or 'Lower,' which  meant  a  fortified  camp.  .  .  . 
Francis  I.  did  little  more  than  decide  the  fate  of 
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the  old  Louvre  by  introducing  the  new  fasliion. 
His  successors  went  on  witii  thcworii;  and  flic 
progress  of  it  may  be  followed,  reign  after  r(■i^Ml, 
till  the  last  vi8ii)le  fragment  of  the  Gothic  ciistle 
had  been  ruthlessly  carted  away.  .  .  .  Vast  as 
is  tlie  Louvre  that  we  know,  it  is  as  nothing  in 
comparistm  with  the  prodigious  scheme  imagined 
by  liichelieu  and  Louis  XIIL  ;  a  scheme  which, 
though  never  carried  out,  gave  a  very  strong  ini- 
piUsc  to  the  worlts,  and  ensured  the  completion 
of  the  present  building,  at  least  in  a  subsequent 
reign.  .  .  .  Happily  for  tlie  Louvre  Louis  XIV. 
interested  himself  m  it  before  he  engulfed  his 
millions  at  Marly  and  Versailles.  .  .  .  The  sums 
of  money  expen<led  on  the  Louvre  and  Tuileries 
defy  all  calculation.  .  .  .  The  greatest  spender 
on  these  palaces  was  Napoleon  III." — P.  G. 
Ilamerton,  Pans  in  Old  nii/i  Present  Times,  eh.  6. 

LOVERS,  War  of  the.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1578-1580. 

LOW  CHURCH.     See   England:    A.  D. 

1689  (ApUII. — AlKUTHT). 

LOW  COUNTRIES,  The.     See  Nether- 

LANDS. 

LOWLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND.  See 
Scotch  HuJiiiiAND  and  Lowi.an'd. 

LOWOSITZ,  OR  LOBOSITZ,  Battle  of. 
Bee  Germany:  A.  D.  1750. 

LOYALISTS,  American.  See  Tories  op 
THE  Am.  Uev. 

LOYOLA,  and  the  founding  of  the  Order  of 
Jesus.    See  Jesuits;  A.  D.  1540-1556. 

LUBECK:  Origin  and  rise.  — "Near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Trave  there  had  long  existed 
a  small  settlement  of  pirates  or  fishermen.  The 
convenience  of  the  harbour  had  led  to  this  settle- 
ment and  it  had  been  much  frequented  by  Chris- 
tian merchants.  The  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  however,  afforded  them  little  security, 
and  it  had  been  often  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  Pagan  freebooters.  When  Henry  acquired 
the  dominion  of  the  soil  [Henry  the  Lion,  Duke 
of  Saxony,  who  subdued  the  heathen  Wendish 
tribe  of  the  Oborites,  A.  D.  1165,  and  added 
their  country  to  his  dominions]  he  paid  parUeular 
attention  to  this  infant  establishment,  and  under 
the  shadow  of  his  power  the  city  of  Lubeck  (for 
BO  it  became)  arose  on  a  broad  and  permanent 
basis.  He  made  it  .  .  .  the  seat  of  a  bishop; 
he  also  established  a  mint  and  a  custom-house, 
and  by  the  grant  of  a  mimicipal  government, 
he  secured  the  personal,  while  he  prepared  the 
way  for  the  political,  rights  of  its  burghers.  The 
ancient  name  of  the  harbour  was  Wisby,  and  by 
a  proclamation  addressed  to  the  Danes,  Norwe- 
gians, Swedes,  and  Russians,  he  invited  them  to 
frequent  it,  with  an  assurance  that  the  ways 
should  be  open  and  secure  by  land  and  water. 
.  .  .  This  judicious  policy  was  rewarded  by  a 
rapid  and  large  increase  to  the  wealth  and  com- 
merce of  Lubeck." — Sir  A.  Halliday,  Annals  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,  v.  l,pp.  229-230. — See.  also, 
Hansa  Towns. 

A.  D.  1801-1803. — One  of  six  free  cities 
which  survived  the  Peace  of  Luneville.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1801-1803. 

A.  D.  1806. — Battle  of  French  and  Prus- 
sians.   See  Germany  :  A.  D.  1806  (October). 

A.  D.  1810. — Annexation  to  France.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1810  (February  —  December). 

A.  D.  1810-1815. — Loss  and  recovery  of  au- 
tonomy as  a  *'  free  city."    See  Cities,   Impe- 


rial AND  Free,  of  Germany;  and  Vienna, 

CONOHKSH  OK. 

A.  D.  i866. — Surrender  of  free  privileges. — 
Entrance  into  the  Zollverein.    See  Germany: 

A.  D.  1888.  ^ 

LUBECK,  Treaty  of.    See  Germany:  A.  D. 

1637-1629. 

LUCANIANS,    The.    See    Sabineb;    also, 
SA.MNITE8. 


See 


LUCCA:  The  founding  of   the  city. 
Mt!tina  and  Parma. 

8th  Century. — The  seat  of  Tuscan  govern- 
ment.   See  Tuscany:  A.  1).  685-1115. 

A.  D.  1248-1278.— In  the  wars  of  the  Guelfs 
and  Ghibellines.  See  Florence:  A.  I).  1248- 
1278. 

A.  D.  1284-1293.  —  War  with  Pisa.  See 
Pisa:  A.  D.  1063-1293. 

A.  D.  1314-1328.  —  The  brief  tyranny  of 
Uguccione  delta  Faggiuola,  and  the  longer  des- 
potism of  Castruccio  Castracani. — Erected 
into  an  imperial  duchy.  See  Italy:  A.  I). 
1313-1330. 

A.  D.  1335-1341-  —  Acquired  by  Mastino 
della  Scala  of  Verona — Sold  to  Florence — 
Taken  by  Pisa.  See  Florence:  A.  D.  1341- 
1343. 

A.  D.  1805.— Conferred  on  the  sister  of  Na- 
poleon.    SeeFR.ANCE:  A.  D.  1804-1805. 

A.  D.  1814-1860 — After  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
Lucca  was  briefly  occupied  by  the  Neapolitans ; 
then,  in  the  new  arrangements,  figured  for  some 
time  as  a  distinct  duchy;  afterwards  became 
part  of  Tuscany,  until  its  absorption  in  the  king- 
dom of  Italy. 

LUCENA,  Battle  of  (1483).  See  Spain: 
A.  D.  1476-1493. 

LUCERES,  The.  See  Rome:  Beginning 
and  Name. 

LUCHANA,  Battle  of  (1836).  See  Spain: 
A.  D.  1833-1846. 

LUCIUS  II.,   Pope,  A.   D.    1144-1145 

Lucius  III.,  Pooe,  1181-1185. 

LUCK  A,  Battle  of  (1308).  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1273-1308. 

LUCKNOW,  The  siege  of.  See  India: 
A.  D.  1357  (May— August),  and  1857-1858  (July 

— JtTNE). 

LUCOTECIA.    See  Lutetia. 

LUD. — Ancient  Lvdia. 

LUDDITES,  Rioting  of  the.  See  England: 
A.  D.  1812-1813. 

LUDI. —  LUDI  CIRCENSES,  ETC. — 
"Public  games  (Ludi)  formed  an  important  fea- 
ture in  the  worship  of  the  gods  [in  ancient  Rome], 
and  in  the  earlier  ages  were  always  regarded  as 
religious  rites;  so  that  the  words  Ludi,  Feriae 
and  Dies  Festi  arc  frequently  employed  as  sy- 
nonymous. Games  celebrated  every  year  upon  a 
fixed  day  were  denominated  Ludi  Stati.  Such 
were  the  Ludi  Romani  s.  Magni,  held  invariably 
on  the  21st  of  September;  the  Megalesia  on  4th 
April;  the  Floralia  on  28th  April,  and  many 
others.  .  .  .  Another  classification  of  Ludi  was 
derived  from  the  place  where  they  were  ex- 
hibited and  the  nature  of  the  exhibition  .  .  .  : 
1.  Ludi  Circenses,  chariot  races  and  other 
games  exhibited  in  a  circus.  3.  Ludi  Scenici, 
dramatic  entertainments  exhibited  in  a  theatre. 
3.   Munera  Gladiatoria,  prize-fights,  which  were 
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usually cxlilbiUnl  in  nniuiiphitlientro." — W.  Ram- 
Bny,  Sfitiiititl  iif  Il'iiiiiiii  Aniif/..  r/i.  10. 

LUDI  MAXIMI  ROMANI.  Bee  Rohan 
City  Fkhtivai,. 

LUDI  SiECULARES,  The.    See  Secclaii 

OAMKH. 

LUDOVICO  (called  II  Moro),  Duke  of 
M::*n,  A.  I).  1494-1500. 

LUDWIG.     Spc  Loiis. 

LUGDUNENSIS  AND  LUGDUNUM. 
See  Lyonk:  Undku  tiik  lioMANH. 

LUGUVALLIUM.  — The  Roman  military 
station  at  tlie  western  extremity  of  the  Roman 
wall  in  Britain ;  the  site  of  the  modern  city  of 
Carlisle. —  II.  M.  Scurtli.  Ji»in<tn  Bntnin,  rh.  8. 

LUITPERTUS,  Kiug  of  the  Lombards, 
A.  D.  700-701. 

LUKETIA.    Sec  Lutetia. 

LUNA:  Destruction  by  the  Northmen.  Sec 
NouMANs:  A.  I).  849-W50. 

LUND,  Battle  of  (1676).  See  Scandinavian 
Statkh  (Hwei.kn):  a.  I).  1644-1697. 

LUNDY,  Benjamin,  and  the  rise  of  the 
Abolitionists.  See  Slavekv,  Neoko:  A.  D. 
1828-1882. 

LUNDY'S  LANE,  Battle  of.  Sec  ITnited 
Statksok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1814  (July — Septemheu). 

LONEBURG,  Duchy  of.  See  Saxony:  The 
OLD  Duchy;  and  A.  1).  1178-1183. 

LUNEBURG  HEATH,  Battle  of  (A.  D. 
880).    See  Ehhsdouk. 

LUNEVILLE,  The  Treaty  of  (1801).  bee 
Germany  :  A.  D.  1801-1803. 

LUPERCAL.— LUPERCALIA.—  The  Lu- 

Serciil  was  the  wolf  cave  in  which,  according  to 
:oman  legend,  the  twins,  Romulus  and  Remus, 
were  nursed  by  a  she-wolf.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill. 
"The  Lupercal  is  described  by  Dionysius  as 
having  once  been  a  large  grotto,  shaded  with 
thick  bushes  and  large  trees,  and  containing  a 
copious  spring  of  water.  This  grotto  was  dedi- 
cated to  Lupercus,  an  ancient  Latin  pastoral 
divinity,  who  was  worshipped  by  shepherds  as 
the  protector  of  their  flocks  against  wolves.  A 
festival  was  held  every  year,  on  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  the  Lupercal,  in  honour  of  Lupercus; 
the  place  contained  an  altar  and  a  grove  sacred 
to  the  god.  .  .  .  Gibbon  tells  us  the  festival  of 
the  Lupercalia,  whose  origin  had  preceded  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  was  still  celebrated  in  the 
reign  of  Anthemus,  472  A.  D. " —  H.  M.  Westropp, 
Early  and  Imperial  Rome,  p.  35. — "At  the  Lu- 
percalia youths  ran  through  the  streets  dressed 
in  goats'  skins,  beating  all  those  they  met  with 
strips  of  goats'  leather." — W.  Ihne,  HUt.  of 
lloine,  hk.  1,  ch.  13. 

LURIS.    See  Gyp8ie8. 

LUSIGNAN,  House  ofl  See  Jerusalem: 
A.  D.  1149-1187,  1192-1229,  and  1291;  also,  Cy- 
prus: A.  D.  1191,  and  1192-1489. 

LUSITANIA.— THE  LUSITANIANS.— 
The  Lusitani  or  Lusitanians  were  the  people  who 
resisted  the  Roman  conquest  of  Spain  most  ob- 
stinately —  with  even  more  resolution  than  their 
neighbors  and  kinsmen,  the  Celtiberians.  In 
153  B.  C.  they  defeated  a  Roman  army,  which 
lost  6,000  men.  The  following  year  they  in- 
flicted another  defeat,  on  the  pnetor  Mummius, 
who  lost  9,000  of  his  soldiers.  Again,  in  151, 
the  praetor  Galba  suffered  a  loss  of  7,000  men  at 
their  hands.  But,  in  150,  Galba  ravaged  the 
Lusitanian    country   so    effectually    that  they 


sued  for  peace.  Pretending  to  arrnngo  terms  of 
friendship  with  them,  this  infamous  Roman  per- 
suaded tliree  large  bunds  of  tin;  Lusitanians  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  which  being  done  he  sur- 
roimded  them  with  his  troops  and  maiwacretl 
them  in  cold  blood.  One  of  the  few  who  escaped 
was  a  man  named  Viriathus,  who  became  thence- 
forth the  leader  of  his  surviving  countrymen  in 
a  guerrilla  warfare  which  lasted  for  ten  years, 
and  which  cost  the  Ronums  thousands  of  men. 
In  the  end  they  could  not  vanquish  Viriathus, 
but  basely  bribed  some  traitors  in  his  own  camp 
to  murder  him.  The  Roman  province  whicli 
was  afterwards  formed  out  of  the  country  of  the 
Lu.sitanian8,  and  which  took  their  name,  has 
been  mistakenly  identitied  with  the  modern  king- 
dom of  Portugal,  which  it  coincided  with  only 
in  part. — W.  Ihne,  IIM.  of  Rome,  hk.  5,  ch.  6 
{V.  3). 

Ai.Ho  IN :  II.  M.  Stephens,  The  Story  of  Portu- 
fjnl,  rh.  1. —  See  Poktuoal:  Eari-y  history. — 
On  the  settlement  of  the  Alans,  see  Spain:  A.  D. 
409-414. 

LUSTRUM.— After  the  [Roman]  Censors 
had  concluded  the  various  duties  committed  to 
their  charge,  they  proceeded  in  the  last  place  to 
offer  up,  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Roman  people, 
the  great  expiatory  sacrifice  called  Lustrum,  and 
this  being  offered  up  once  only  in  the  space  of 
five  years,  the  term  Lustrum  is  frequently  em- 
ployed to  denote  that  space  of  time.  .  .  .  On  the 
day  fixed,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  were 
summoned  to  as.senible  in  the  Campus  Martins 
in  martial  order  (exercitus)  ranked  according  to 
the'**  Cli\sses  and  Centuries,  horse  and  foot.  The 
victims,  consisting  of  a  sow,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull, 
whence  the  sacrifice  was  termed  Suovetaurilia, 
before  being  led  to  the  altar,  were  carried  thrice 
round  the  multitude,  who  were  then  held  to  be 
purified  and  absolved  from  sin,  and  while  the 
immolation  took  i)lace  the  Censor  recited  a  set 
form  of  prayer  for  the  preservation  and  aggran- 
dizement of  the  Roman  State." — W.  Itjimsay, 
Manual  of  Roman  Antiq.,  ch.  5. 

LUTETIA,  OR  LUKETIA,  OR  LU- 
COTECIA. —  The  beginning  of  the  great  city 
of  Paris  was  represented  by  a  small  town  named 
as  above  —  the  stronghold  of  the  Gallic  people 
called  the  Parisii  —  built  on  one  of  the  islands  in 
the  Seine  which  Paris  now  covers  and  surrounds. 
See  Paris,  Beoinnino  of. 

LUTHER,  Martin,  and  the  Reformation. 
See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1516-1517,  1517,  1517-1521, 
1521-1522, 1522-1525, 1525-1529, 1530-1531 ;  also, 

Germany:  A.  D.  1530-1532 On  Education. 

See  Education,  Renaissance  :  Germany. 

LUTTER,  Battle  of  (1626).  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1624-1626. 

LOTZEN,  Battle  of  (1632).— Death  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
1631-1632. 

LOTZEN,  or  GROSS  GORSCHEN, 
Battle  of  (1813).  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1813 
(April— May). 

LUXEMBURG,  The  House  of:  Its  aggran- 
dizement in  the  Empire,  in  Bohemia,  Hun- 
gary, and  Brandenburg.  Sec  Germany  :  A.  D. 
1308-1313,  and  1347-1493;  also,  Hungary:  A.  D. 
1301-1442;   and   Brandenburg:    A.  D.  1168- 

1417. 

♦ 

LUXEMBURG:  A.  D.  1713.— Ceded  to 
Holland.    See  Utrecht:  A.  D.  1712-1714. 
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A.  O.  1795.— Siege  and  capture  by  the 
French,      ttce  Fiianck:  A.  D.  179.5  (June— Dk- 

CKMHKIl). 

A.  D.  1867. — Separated  from  Germany  and 
formed  into  a  neutral  state.     Sec  Ukumany: 

A.  D.  1806-1870. 

♦ 

LUZZARA,  Battle  of  (170a).  See  Italy: 
A.  I).  1701-17l;J. 

LYCEUM,  The  Athenian.  Hve  Acadkmv, 
TiiK  Atiiknian;  ami  Gymnasia,  Gukek;  also, 
relutive  to  the  suppression  of  the  Lyceum,  see 
Athknh:  a.  I).  529. 

LYCIAN  LEAGUE,  The.— "  Probably  the 
best  construc'ted  Federal  Government  that  the 
ancient  world  beheld.  The  account  K^ven  by 
8tral»o,  our  sole  authority,  is  so  full,  clear,  anil 
brief,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  translate  it. 
The  'ancestral  constitution  of  the  Lvkian 
League  '  is  described  by  the  great  geographer  in 
these  words:  'There  are  three  and  twenty  cities 
which  have  a  share  in  the  suffrage,  and  they 
come  together  from  each  city  in  the  common 
Federal  Assembly,  choosing  for  their  place  of 
meeting  any  city  which  they  think  best.  And, 
among  the  cities,  the  greatest  arc  pos-sessed  of 
three  votes  apiece,  the  middle  ones  of  two,  and 
the  rest  of  one ;  and  in  the  same  proportion  they 

Say  taxes,  and  take  their  share  of  other  public 
urthens.  .  .  .  And,  in  the  Fedend  Assembly, 
first  the  Lykiarch  is  chosen  and  then  the  other 
Magistrates  of  the  League,  and  bodies  of  Federal 
Judges  are  appointed;  and  formerly  they  used 
to  consult  about  war,  and  peace,  and  alliance; 
this  now,  of  course,  they  cannot  do,  b>it  these 
things  must  needs  rest  with  the  liomans.'.  .  . 
On  the  practical  working  of  this  constitution 
Strabo  bestows  the  highest  praise.  Ljy'kia  was, 
in  his  day,  a  Roman  dependency,  but  it  retainecl 
its  own  laws  and  internal  government. " — E.  ^.. 
Freeman,  Hiitt.  of  Fediml  Govt.,  ch.  4,  sect.  4. 

LYCIANS,  The. — The  people  who  occupied 
in  ancient  times  the  extreme  southern  peninsula 
of  Asia  Minor.  "The  ancients  knew  of  no  un- 
mixed population  in  this  district.  The  Pha'ni- 
cians  explored  the  Lycian  Taurus  as  well  as  the 
Cilician ;  and  by  land  also  Semitic  tribes  seem  to 
have  immigrated  out  of  Syria  and  Cilicia ;  and 
these  tribes  formed  the  tribe  of  the  Solynu. 
Another  influx  of  population  was  conducted  to 
this  coast  by  means  of  the  Rhodian  chain  of 
islands:  men  of  C^rete  came  across,  who  called 
themselves  Termill  or  Trameli,  and  venerated 
Sarpedon  as  their  Hero.  After  an  arduous  strug- 
gle, they  gradually  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  land  encircled  by  sea  and  rock.  .  .  .  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Xanthus  the  Cretans  entered 
the  land.  Tliere  Leto  had  lirst  found  a  hospit- 
able reception ;  in  Patara,  near  by,  arose  the  first 
great  temple  of  Apollo,  the  god  of  light,  or  Ly- 
c'.us,  with  the  worship  of  whom  the  Inhabitants 
01  the  land  became  subsequently  to  such  a  degree 
idantifled  as  to  receive  themselves  from  the  Greeks 
ou  whose  coasts  they  landed  the  same  name  as 
the  god,  viz.,  Lycians.  .  .  .  We  know  that  the 
Lycians,  in  courage  and  knowledge  of  the  sea 
fully  the  equals  of  the  most  seafarmg  nation  of 
the  Archipelago,  from  a  desire  of  an  orderly  po- 
liticnl  life,  renounced  at  an  early  perio<l  the  pub- 
lic practice  of  piracy,  which  their  neighbours  in 
Pisidia  and  Cilicia  never  relinquished.  Their 
patriotism  they  proved  in  heroic  struggles,  and 
m  the  quiet  of  home  developed  a  greater  refine-  | 


ment  of  manners,  to  which  the  special  honour  In 
whicli  they  held  the  female  sex  bears  marked  t^'s- 
tiniony. " — E.  Curtius,  lliHt.  of  Ureece,  hk.  I,  eh.  3 
(r.  1). 

LYCURGUS,  Constitution  of.  See  Si>akta: 
The  Constiti'tion. 

LYDIANS,  The.—"  On  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  the  nation  of  the  Lydians,  which  ptis- 
sessed  tlie  vallies  of  the  Ilennus  and  Ma'ander, 
had  earl^  arrived  at  a  monarchy  and  a  point  of 
civilization  far  in  advance  of  the  stages  of  i)rimi- 
tivelife.  .  .  .  When  the  Greeks  forced  the  Phenl- 
cians  from  the  islands  of  the  /Egean  sea,  an<l 
then,  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  and  beginning 
of  the  tt^nth  century,  B.  C,  landed  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Ly(lians  were  not 
able  any  more  than  the  Teucrians  and  Mysians 
in  the  North,  or  the  Carians  in  tlie  South,  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  the  Greeks  on  their 
coasts,  the  loss  of  the  ancient  native  sanctuaries 
at  Smyrna,  Colophon,  Ephesus,  and  the  found- 
ing of  Greek  cities  in  their  land  on  the  mouths  of 
the  Lydian  rivers,  the  Ilermus  and  the  Cayster, 
th(mgh  the  Greek  emigrants  came  in  isolated  ex- 
peditions over  the  sea.  It  was  on  the  Lydiau 
coasts  that  the  most  important  Greek  cities  rose : 
Cyme,  Phociea,  Smyrna,  Colophon,  Ephesus. 
Priene,  Myus,  and  Aliletus  were  on  the  land  of 
the  Cttrians." — M.  Duncker,  Jlist.  of  Antiquity, 
bk.  4,  eh.  17. — "  On  the  basis  of  a  population  re- 
lated to  the  Phrygians  and  Armenians  arose  the 
nation  of  the  Lydians,  which  through  its  orginal 
ancestor,  Lud,  would  appear  in  Eastern  tnuiition 
also  to  be  reckoned  as  a  member  of  the  Semitic 
family.  As  long  as  we  remain  unacquainted 
with  the  spoken  and  written  language  of  the 
Lydians,  it  will  be  impossible  to  define  with  any 
accuracy  the  mixture  of  peoples  which  here  took 
place.  But,  speaking  generally,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  double  relationchip  of  this  peoi)le, 
and  of  its  consequent  important  place  in  civiliza- 
tion among  the  groups  of  the  nations  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  Lydians  became  on  land,  as  the 
Phoenicians  by  sea,  the  mediators  between  Hellas 
and  Anterior  Asia.  .  .  .  The  Lydians  are  the 
first  among  the  nations  of  Asia  Alinor  of  whom 
we  have  any  Intimate  knowledge  a.s  a  political 
community.  — E.  Curtius,  Hint,  of  Greece,  bk.  1, 
eh.  3  (0.  1). — The  first,  perhaps  legendary,  dy- 
nasty of  Lydla,  called  the  Atyadtc,  wius  followed 
by  one  called  the  Herakleldne  by  the  Greeks,  which 
is  said  to  have  ruled  over  500  years.  The  last  king 
of  that  family,  Kandaules,  was  murdered,  about 
B.  C.  715,  by  Gyges,  who  founded  the  dynasty 
of  the  3Iermuadie,  under  whom  the  Lydian  do- 
minion was  extended  over  most  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  its  kings  contended  on  fairly  equal  terms 
with  the  power  of  the  Medes.  But  their  mon- 
arciiy  was  overthrown  by  Cyrus,  B.  C.  540,  and 
the  famous  Crresus,  last  of  their  line,  ended  his 
days  as  an  attendant  and  counselor  of  the  Per- 
sian king. — G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  17 
and  32. — Recent  discoveries  tend  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  primitive  Inhabitants  of  Lydla  were  of  a 
race  to  which  the  Hittltes  belonged. — A.  II. 
Sayce,  ed..  Ancient  Empires  of  the  East,  npp.  4. — 
See,  also,  Asia  Minor:  B.  C.  724-539;  and 
Persia:  B.  C.  549-521. 

LYGIANS,  The.— "Of  all  the  invaders  of 
Gaul  [in  the  reign  of  Probus,  A.  D.  277J  the 
most  formidable  were  the  Lyglans,  a  distant 
people  who  reigned  over  a  wide  domain  on  the 
frontiers  of  Poland  and  Silesia.    In  the  Lygian 
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nntinn  thr  Aril  Iwld  the  first  mnk  by  tholr  niim 
Ihth  und  licrcctR'SH.  'The  Aril '  (It  is  thus  that 
they  lire  (h'scrilx-d  by  tlie  energy  of  Tiicitutt) 
'Ktiidy  to  improve  by  itrt  niul  circumstaneeH  tlio 
inniite  tcrn)rH  of  their  burbarism.  Tlieir  8liiel<lH 
are  blacit,  their  iHxiies  are  painted  blaclt.  Tlicy 
cliooHe  for  the  eombat  tlic  darltegt  hour  of  tlio 
night. '.  .  .  Yet  tlic  arniH  and  discipline  of  tiie 
Itonians  easily  disconitlted  these  horrid  phan- 
toms. The  Lygil  were  defeated  in  a  general  en- 
gagement, and  Hemno,  the  most  renowned  of 
their  chiefs,  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  Prubus. 
That  prudent  emperor,  unwilling  to  reduce  a 
brave  people  to  despair,  granted  them  an  honour- 
able capitulation  and  j)ermitted  them  to  njturn 
in  safety  to  their  native  country.  Hut  the  losses 
wldch  they  suffered  in  the  march,  the  battle,  and 
the  retreat,  broke  tin-  power  of  the  nation;  nor 
is  the  Lvgian  name  ever  repeat<!d  in  the  history 
either  of  Germany  or  of  the  empire. " — E.  Gibbon, 
Ihrline  and  Full  of  th«  Iloiimn  Einjnre,  eh.  12. — 
"Lygil  appears  to  have  l)een  the  generic  name 
of  the  Slavonians  on  the  Vistula.  They  are  the 
same  peoph;  as  those  called  Lekhs  by  Nestor, 
the  llussian  clironicler  of  the  twelfth  century. 
These  Lekhs  are  the  ancestors  of  the  Poles.  See 
Latham.  The  Germania  of  Tacitus,  p.  158."— W. 
Smith,  Note  to  abiire,  from  UiUton,—"  The  Ligii 
were  a  widely-spread  tribe,  comprehending 
several  clans.  Tacitus  names  the  Harii  [or 
AriiJ,  Ilelvecones,  Manimi,  Elisii,  and  Nahanar- 
vali.  Their  territory  was  between  the  Oder  and 
Vistula,  and  would  include  the  greater  part  of 
Poland,  and  probably  a  portion  of  Silesia." — 
Church  and  Bro<lribb,  Oettg.  Notes  to  the  Oer- 
viany  of  Tacitus. — "ThcElysii  are  supposed  to 
liave  given  name  to  Silesia.  — Note  to  the  Oxford 
Trunx.  of  Tacitus:  Oenrtany,  ch.  43. 

LYKIANS,  The.     See  Lycians. 

LYMNE,  in  Roman  times.  Sec  Portum 
Lkmanis. 

LYON,  General  Nathaniel:  Campaign  in 
Missouri,  and  death.  See  Missoriti:  A.  I). 
1861  (Fehruaky^-July);  and  United  Statks  op 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  (July— Seitembeu:  Missouri). 


LYONS  :  Under  the  Romans.  —  Minutius 
Plancvis,  lloman  governor  of  Gallia  Comata,  or 
the  Gaul  of  Ctcsar  s  conquest,  founded,  B.  C.  43, 
a  city  called  Lugdunum,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Saone.  A  few  years  later,  under 
Augustus,  it  was  made  the  capital  of  a  province 
to  which  it  gave  its  name  —  Lugdunensis  —  and 
which  comprised  the  whole  of  central  Gaul,  be- 
tween the  Loire  and  the  Seine  with  the  Armori- 
can  peninsula.  In  time  the  name  Lugdunum 
became  softened  and  shorn  to  Lyons.  ' '  Lyons, 
which  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhone,  not 
so  near  the  confluence  of  tlie  Saone  as  now,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  settled  by  fugitive  Romans 


driven  out  of  VIenno  by  another  party.  It  grew 
with  as  marvelous  a  rapidity  as  some  of  our 
western  (titles,  for  in  tlfteen  years  it  swelled  from 
a  simple  colony  into  a  metropolis  of  considemble 
splendor.  .  .  .  Lugdun  appears  to  have  U'en  u 
Keltic  designation,  and,  as  the  '  g '  in  that  speech 
took  llie  sound  of  'y'  and  'd'  was  silent,  we  can 
easily  see  how  the  name  liecaine  Lyon," — P. 
Godwin,  Hist,  of  France:  Aiwient  Gaul,  bk.  2, 
ch.  5,  with  foot- note. — "Not  having  originated 
out  of  a  Celtic  canton,  and  hence  always  with  s 
territory  of  narrow  limits,  but  from  the  outset 
com])os<>d  of  Italians  and  in  possession  of  tlie  full 
Roman  franchis(%  it  [Lyons]  stood  forth  uni(iue 
in  its  kind  am(<ng  the  communities  of  the  tliree 
Gauls  —  as  respects  its  legal  relations,  in  some 
measure  resembling  Washington  in  the  North 
American  federation.  .  .  .  Only  the  governor  of 
the  middle  or  Lugudunensian  province  had  his 
seat  there;  but  when  emperors  or  princes  stayed 
in  Gaul  they  as  a  rule  resided  in  Lyons.  Lyons 
was,  alongside  of  Carthage,  the  only  city  of  the 
Latin  half  of  the  empire  which  obtained  a  stand- 
ing garrison,  after  the  model  of  that  of  the  capi- 
tal. The  only  mint  for  imperial  money  which 
we  can  point  to  with  certainty,  for  the  earlier 
period  of  the  empire,  is  that  of  Lyons.  Here 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  transit-dues  which 
embraced  all  Gaul ;  and  to  this  as  a  centre  the 
Gallic  network  of  roads  converged.  .  .  .  Thus 
Lugudunum  rapidly  rose  into  prosperity.  .  .  . 
In  the  later  period  of  the  empire,  no  doubt, 
It  fell  behind  Treves."— T.  Mommsen,  Hist,  of 
liovie,  bk.  8,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  500.— Under  the  Burg^ndians.  See 
BuHOUNDiANs:  A.  I).  500. 

loth  Century.— In  the  kingdom  of  Aries. 
See  Buiujundy:  A.  D.  843-933. 

X2th  Century.— "The  Poor  Men  of  Lyons." 
See  Wamjenseb. 

A.  D.  1685-1698.— Loss  in  the  silk  weav- 
ing industry  by  the  Huguenot  exodus.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1681-1698. 

A.  D.  1793-1794,— Revolt  against  the  Revo- 
lutionary government  at  Paris. — Siege  and 
capture  and  fearful  vengeance  by  the  Terror- 
ists. See  France:  A.  I).  1793  (.June),  (July — 
December);  and  1793-1794 (October— April). 

A.  D.  1705.— Reaction  against  the  Reign  of 
Terror.— The  White  Terror.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1794-1795  (July— April). 


LYONS,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  197).  See  Rome: 
A.  D.  192-284. 

LYSIMACHUS,  and  the  wars  of  the 
Diadochi.  See  Macedonia:  B.  C.  323-316,  to 
297-280. 

LYTTON,  Lord,  The  Indian  administra- 
tion of.  See  India:  A.  D.  1876,  1877;  and 
Afoiianistan:  A.  D.  1869-1881. 


M. 


MAARMORS.     See  Mormaers. 

MACiE,  The.     See  Libyans. 

McAllister,  Fort,  The  storming  of. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (No- 
vember— December  :  Georgia). 

MACALO,  Battle  of  (1427).  See  Italy: 
A.  D.  1412-1447. 

MACBETH,  King  of  Scotland :  A.  D.  1039- 
1054. 


MACCABEES,  The.  See  Jews:  B.  C. 
166-40. 

MACCIOWICE,  Battle  of  (1794).  See  Po- 
land: A.  D.  1793-1796. 

McCLELLAN,  General  George  B.— Cam- 
paign in  West  Virginia.  See  United  States 
OK  Am.  :  A.  D.   1861  (June— July  :  "West  Vir- 

oinia) Appointment  to  chief  command. — 

Organization  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
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8«'C'  United  Statks  <»k  Am.  :  A.  D.  IflOl  (Jri.T— 

NovKMiiKit) Protracted   inaction   through 

the  winter  of  1861-63.  St'tf  Unitkd  Htatkh  ok 
Am.:    a.    D.    1H01-1H(J3  (Dkckmiikii  — Maiu  ii; 

Viuuinia) Peninsular     campaign.        8ec 

Unitki)  Htatks  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  l««2  (.Maucii— 
May:    Viiuhnia).  (Ji;i.y— Auui.'ht:    Vihoima). 

During  Gen.  Pope's  campaign.  HcuUnituu 

Statkh  ok  Am.:  A.  1).  1H(W  (Jii.y— AuoiwT: 
Viuuinia),  to  (Ai'oiht— Ski'Tkmiiku,  Viuoinia). 

Antietam  Campaign,  and   removal  from 

command.     Hcc  U.mtki)  Statks  ok  Am.  :  A.  D. 

lH(l'i(SKrTKMIlKU:  MaUYLAND);   lin(l(<)('TOIIKIt — 

I)K(  KMiiKii:  ViKoiNiA) Defeat  in  Presiden- 
tial election.  Hee  Unitkd  Htatkh  ok  A.m.  : 
A.  I).  1H«4  (May— NovKMHKii). 

MACDONALD,  Marshal.— Campaigns  of. 
See  Fuanck:  A.  D.  1798-17««(Auoi;ht— Aimui,), 
1799  (AiMiiii— Ski-tkmuku);  Gkh-many:  A.  D. 
1809  (July— Skptkmhku);  181)3  (Ariui.— May), 
(Aroi'HT),  (OcTOHKii),  (OcTonKii— Dkckmhkh) ; 
mid  Hl'sbia:  A.  I).  1812  (.Iunk— Skptkmhku). 

MACDONOUGH,  Commodore  Thomas,  and 
his  victory  on  Lake  Champlain.  Hit;  Unitku 
Sta iKH  OK  Am.  :  A.  I).  1814  (Hkitkmdku). 

McDOWELL,  Battle  at.  See  United 
8tatk8  0fAm.  :  A.  D.  1863  (May— June:  Vik- 
uinia). 

MACE,  as  a  symbol  of  authority.  The.— 
"Tlieclul)  or  nmee,  formed  origiimlly  of  hard 
wood,  iiud  the  hitter,  subsequently  eitiier  .vholly 
or  in  part  of  meUil,  would  naturally  be  adopted 
as  one  of  the  earliest  weapons  of  primitive  man, 
but  It  soon  came  to  l>e  regarded  as  a  symbol  of 
authority.  ...  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  maco 
was  a  common  weapon  with  ecclesiastics,  who, 
in  consequence  of  their  tenures,  frequently  took 
the  Held,  but  were,  by  a  canon  of  the  Church, 
forbidden  to  wield  the  sword.  It  strikes  me  as 
not  improbable  that  in  this  custom  we  have  the 
origin  of  the  use  of  the  mace  as  a  symbol  of  au- 
thority by  our  cathedral  and  other  ancient  reli- 
gious bodies.  ...  In  all  probability  its  use  by 
lay  corporations  may  be  traced  to  the  corps  of 
sergeants-at-mace,  instituted  as  a  body-guard 
both  by  Philip  Augustus  of  Prance  and  our  own 
Bichard  I.,  whilst  with  the  Crusaders  in  Pales- 
tine. Wo  learn  that  when  the  former  monarch 
was  in  the  Holy  Land  he  found  it  necessary  to 
secure  his  person  from  the  emissaries  of  a  sheik, 
called  'the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,'  who 
bound  themselves  to  assassinate  whomsoever  he 
assigned.  'When  the  king,'  says  an  ancient 
chronicler,  'heard  of  this  no  began  to  reflect 
seriously,  and  took  counsel  how  he  might  best 
guard  his  person.  He  therefore  instituted  a 
guard  of  serjeants-iX-maces  who  night  and  day 
were  to  be  about  his  person  in  order  to  protect 
him.'  These  sergens-il-maces  were  'afterwards 
called  sergeants-at-arms,  for  Jean  Bouteiller 
.  .  .  ,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Charles  VI. ,  that 
is,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fourteenth  century 
tells  us,  "The  sergens  d'amies  are  the  mace- 
bearers  that  the  king  has  to  perform  his  duty, 
and  who  carry  maces  before  the  king ;  these  are 
called  sergeants-at-arms,  because  they  are  ser- 
geants for  the  king's  body." '  We  learn  furthe/ 
that  Richard  I.  of  England  soon  imitated  tb" 
conduct  of  the  Frencli  king,  but  he  seems  t 
have  given  his  corps  of  sergeants  at-a^ras  a  mor 
extensive  power.  Not  only  were  the>  ^  u> , . 
round  the  king's  tent  in  complete  armo  ,  with 
A  mace,  a  sword,  a  bow  and  arrows,  but  were 


(KTasionally  to  arrest  trailorM  and  otjit-r  olTfndoni 
about  tlu!  court,  for  which  the  inaic  wa.s  deemed 
a  HUtllcient  authority.  .  .  .  Hence,  in  all  pmba- 
bility,  was  tleriveil  the  custom  of  the  chief 
magistrate  of  u  municipality,  who,  as  such, 
is  the  representative  of  the  sovereign,  being 
attended  by  his  inacc-lieanr,  as  a  symbol  (>f 
the  royal  authority  thus  dflegaled  to  him." — 
VV.  Kelly,  T/te  Great  Mur,:  (Royal  Hint.  Sue. 
TraiiH.,  V.  8). 

MACEDONIA  AND  MACEDONIANS, 
The. —  "The  .Macedoriiiiiis  of  the  fourlh  ctiitury 
11.  C.  ac{juired,  from  tiie  ability  and  enterprise 
of  two  successive  kings,  a  great  ))erfection  in 
(Jn'ck  military  organization,  without  any  of  the 
loftier  Hellenic  qualities.  Their  career  in  Greece 
is  purely  destructive,  extinguisldug  the  free 
movement  of  the  separate  cities,  and  disarming 
the  citizen-soldier  to  make  r(H)m  for  the  foreign 
mercenary  whose  sword  was  unhallowed  by  any 
feelings  of  patriotism  —  yet  tot^illy  incompetent 
to  substitute  any  good  system  of  central  or  pacitlc 
administration.  But  the  .Macedonians  of  the 
seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.  C.  are  an  aggre- 
gate only  of  rude  inland  tribes,  subdivided  into 
distinct  petty  princinalities,  and  separated  from 
the  Greeks  by  a  wider  ethnical  diiTerence  even 
than  the  Epirots;  since  Herodotus,  who  considers 
the  Epirotic  Molossians  and  Tliesprotians  as 
children  of  Hellen,  decidedly  thinks  the  cimtrary 
respecting  the  Macedonians.  In  the  main,  how- 
ever, they  seem  at  this  early  p(;riod  analogous  to 
the  Epirots  in  character  and  civilization.  They 
had  some  few  towns,  but  they  were  chiefly  vil- 
lage residents,  extremely  brave  and  pu;^nacious. 
.  .  .  The  original  seats  of  the  Macedonians  were 
in  the  regions  east  of  the  chain  of  Skardus  (the 
northerly  continuaticm  of  Pindus)  —  north  of  the 
chain  called  the  Cambuniau  mountains,  which 
connects  Olympus  with  Pindus,  and  which  forms 
the  north-western  Iwundary  of  Thes.saly;  but 
they  did  not  reacli  so  far  eastward  as  the  Ther- 
maic  Gulf.  .  .  .  The  Macedonian  language  was 
different  from  Illyrian,  from  Thracian,  and 
seemingly  also  from  Pteonian.  It  was  also  dif- 
ferent from  Greek,  yet  apparently  not  more 
widely  distinct  than  that  of  the  Epirots;  so  that 
the  acquisition  of  Greek  was  comparatively  easy 
to  the  chiefs  and  people.  .  .  .  The  large  and 
comparatively  productive  region  covered  by  the 
various  sections  of  Macedonians,  helps  to  explain 
that  increase  of  ascendency  wliich  they  succes- 
sively acquired  over  all  their  neighbours.  It 
was  not  however  until  a  late  period  that  they  be- 
cam»  united  under  one  government.  At  flrst, 
each  section  —  how  many  we  do  not  know  —  had 
its  own  prince  or  chief.  The  Elymiots,  or  in- 
habitants of  Elymeia,  the  southernmost  portion 
of  Macedonia,  were  thus  originally  distinct  and 
independ  nt;  al.so  the  Orestse,  in  mountain-seats 
somewhat  north-west  of  the  Elymiots.  .  .  .  The 
section  of  the  Macedonian  name  who  afterwards 
swallowed  up  aU  tiie  rest  and  became  known  as 
'  The  Macedonians '  had  their  original  centre  at 
J2giB  or  Edessa  —  the  lofty,  commanding  and 
picturesque  site  of  the  modern  Vodhena.  — Q. 
Grote,  Hut.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  25  {y.  3). 

B.  C.  508. — Subjection  to  Persia.  See  Pek- 
sia:  B.C.  521-493. 

B.  C.  383-379.— Overthrow  of  the  Olynthian 
Confederacy  by  Sparta.  See  Gbeece:  B.  C. 
383-379. 
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MACEDONIA,  B.  C.  334-330. 


B.  C.  359-358. — Accession  and  first  proceed- 
ings of  King  Philip. — His  acquisition  of  Am- 
phipolis.     Sue  Gueeck:  B.  C.  359-358. 

B.  C.  353-336.— Philip's  conquest  of  Thes- 
saly. — Intervention  in  the  Sacred  War. — Vic- 
tory at  Chaeronea. —  Mastery  of  Greece. — 
Preparation  to  invade  Persia.— Assassination. 
iSlc'  G ueeck :  B.  C.  357-330. 

B.  C.  351-348.— War  with  the  Olynthian 
Confederacy. —  Destruction  of  Olynthus.  8ce 
Gkeec-e:  B.C.  351-348. 

B.  C.  340. —  Philip's  unsuccessful  siege  of 
Byzantium.    See  Okeece:  B.  C.  340. 

B,  C.  336-335. —  Alexander's  campaigns  at 
the  north.— Revolt  and  destruction  of  Thebes. 
See  Greece:  B.  C.  336-335. 

B.  C.  334-330. —  Invasion  and  conquest  of 
the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
—  Philip  of  Macedonia  fell  under  the  hand  of  an 
assassin  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  (B.  C. 
836)  for  the  invasion  of  the  Persian  Empire.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Alexander,  who  ap- 
plied himself  flrst,  with  significant  energy,  to  the 
chastisement  of  the  troublesome  barbarians  on 
bis  northern  frontier,  and  to  the  crushing  of  re- 
volt in  Greece  (see  Greece:  B.  C.  336-335).  He 
had  not  yet  been  a  year  on  the  throne  "  when  he 
stood  forth  a  greater  and  more  powerful  sover- 
eign than  his  father,  with  his  empire  united  in 
the  bonds  of  fear  and  admiration,  and  ready  to 
f'arry  out  the  long  premeditated  attack  of  the 
Greeks  on  the  dominion  of  the  Great  king.  .  .  . 
He  had  indeed  a  splendid  army  of  all  branches, 
heavy  infantry,  light  infantry,  slingers  and 
archers,  artillery  such  as  the  ancients  could  pro- 
duce without  gunpowder,  and  cavalry,  both 
Thessalianand  Macedonian,  fit  for  both  skirmish- 
ing and  the  shock  of  battle.  If  its  numbers  were 
not  above  40,000,  this  moderate  force  was  surely 
as  much  as  any  commander  could  handle  in  a 
rapid  campaign  with  long  marches  through  a 
hostile  country.  .  .  .  After  a  Homeric  lauding 
on  the  coast  near  Ilium,  and  sacrifices  to  the  Iliiui 
goddess  at  her  ancient  shrine,  with  feasts  and 
games,  the  king  started  East  to  meet  the  Persian 
satraps,  who  bad  collected  their  cavalry  and 
Greek  mercenary  infantry  on  the  plain  of  Zelcia, 
behind  the  river  Granlcus  (B.  C.  334).  Here  he 
fought  his  first  great  battle,  and  showed  the  na- 
ture of  his  tactics.  He  used  his  heavy  infantry, 
divided  into  two  columns  or  phalan.\esas  his  left 
wing,  flunked  by  Thessalian  cavalry,  to  threaten 
the  right  of  the  enemy,  and  keep  him  engaged 
while  he  delivered  his  main  attack.  Developing 
this  movement  by  a  rapid  advance  in  echelonned 
squadrons  thrown  forward  to  the  right,  th' eaten- 
ing  to  outflank  the  enemj',  he  induced  them  to 
spread  their  forces  towards  their  left  wing,  and 
so  weaken  their  left  centre.  No  sooner  had  he 
succeeded  in  this  than  he  threw  his  heavy  cavalry 
on  this  weak  point,  and  after  a  very  severe 
struggle  in  crossing  the  river,  and  climbing  its 
rugged  banks,  he  completely  broke  the  enemy's 
line.  ...  He  did  not  strike  straight  into  Asia, 
for  this  would  have  left  it  possible  for  Mentor 
and  Jlenmon,  the  able  Rhodians  who  commanded 
on  the  coast  for  Darius,  either  to  have  raised  all 
Asia  Minor  against  him,  or  to  have  transforred 
the  w»r  back  to  Macedon.  ...  80  then  he  seized 
Sardis,  the  key  of  all  the  highroads  eastwards ; 
ho  laid  siege  to  Halicarnassus,  which  made  a 
very  long  and  stubborn  resistance,  and  did  not 
advance  till  he  had  his  rear  safe  from  attack. 


Even  with  all  these  precautions,  the  Persian 
fleet,  under  ^lemnon,  was  producing  serious 
difficulties,  and  had  not  that  able  general 
died  at  the  critical  moment  (B.  C.  333),  the  Spar- 
tan revolt,  which  was  put  down  the  following 
year  in  Greece,  would  have  assuned  serious 
proportions.  Alexander  iii>w  saw  that  he  could 
press  on,  and  strike  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
enemies'  power  —  Phanicia  and  the  Great  king 
himself.  He  crossed  the  difficult  range  of  the 
Taurus,  the  southern  bulwark  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  and  occupied  Cilicia.  Even  the  sea 
was  supposed  to  have  retreated  to  allow  his  army 
to  pass  along  a  narrow  strand  under  precipitous 
cliffs.  The  Great  king  was  awaiting  him  with  a 
vast  army  —  grossly  exaggerated,  moreover,  in 
our  Greek  accounts  —  in  the  plain  of  Syria,  near 
Damascus.  Foolish  advisers  persuaded  him, 
owing  to  some  delay  in  Alexander's  advance,  to 
leave  his  favourable  position,  where  the  advan- 
tage of  his  hosts  of  cavalry  was  clear.  He  there- 
fore actually  crossed  Alexander,  who  had  passed 
on  the  sea  side  of  Mount  Amanus,  southward, 
and  occupied  Issus  on  his  rear.  The  Macedonian 
army  was  thus  cut  off  from  home,  and  a  victory 
necessary  to  its  very  existence.  The  great  battle 
of  Issus  was  fought  on  such  narrow  ground,  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  mountains,  that  neither 
side  had  room  for  outflanking  its  opponent,  ex- 
cept by  occupying  the  high  ground  on  the  inland 
side  of  the  plain  (B.  C.  333).  This  waa  done  by 
the  Persians,  and  the  banks  of  a  little  river  (the 
Pinarus)  crossing  their  front  were  forfifled  as  at 
the  Granlcus.  Alexander  was  obliged  to  advance 
with  a  large  reserve  to  protect  his  right  flank. 
As  usual  he  attacked  wtth  his  right  centre,  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  shaken  the  troops  opposed  to 
him,  wheeled  to  the  left,  and  made  striv'^ht  for 
the  king  hfmself,  who  occupied  the  cent  'i  in  his 
chariot.  Had  Darius  withstood  him  bravely  and 
for  some  time,  the  defeat  of  the  Macedonians' 
left  v.'ing  would  probably  have  been  complete, 
for  the  Persian  cavalry  on  the  coast,  attacking 
the  Thessalians  on  Alexander's  left  wing,  were 
decidedly  superior,  and  the  Greek  infantry  was  at 
this  time  a  match  for  the  phalanx.  But  the 
flight  of  Darius,  and  the  panic  which  ensued 
about  him,  left  Alexander  leisure  to  turn  to  the 
assistance  o"f  his  hard-pressed  left  wing,  and  re- 
cover the  victory.  .  .  .  The  greatness  of  this 
victory  completely  paralyzed  all  the  revolt  pre- 
pared in  his  rear  by  the  Persian  fleet.  Alexander 
was  now  strong  enough  to  go  on  without  any  base 
of  operation,  and  he  boldly  (in  the  manifesto  he 
addressed  to  Darius  after  the  battle)  proclaimed 
himself  King  of  Persia  by  right  of  conquest, 
who  would  brook  no  equal.  Nevertheless,  he 
delayed  many  months  (which  the  siege  of  Tyre 
[see  Tyke:  B.  C.  332]  cost  him,  B.  C.  332),  and 
then,  passing  through  Jerusalem,  and  «howing 
consideration  for  the  Jews,  he  again  paused  at 
the  siege  of  Gaza  [see  Gaza:  B.  C.  332],  merelj^, 
we  may  suppose,  to  prove  that  he  was  invinci- 
ble, and  to  settle  once  for  all  the  question  of  the 
world's  mastery.  He  delayed  again  for  a  short 
while  in  Egypt  [see  Egypt:  B.  C.  832],  when 
he  regulated  the  country  as  a  province  under 
his  sway,  with  kindness  towards  the  inhabitants, 
and  respect  for  their  religion,  and  founded  Alex- 
andria; nay,  he  even  here  made  his  first  essay 
in  claiming  divinity;  and  then,  at  last,  set  out  to 
conquer  the  Eastern  provinces  of  Darius'  em- 
pire.   The  great  decisive  battle  in  the  plains  of 
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Mesopotamia  (B.  C.  331)  —  it  is  cr.Ued  cither 
Arbela  or  Gaugainela  —  was  spoken  of  as  a  trial 
of  strength,  and  the  enormous  number  of  tlie 
Persian  eavalry,  acting  on  open  ground,  gave 
timid  people  room  to  fear;  but  Alexander  had 
long  since  found  out,  what  the  British  have  found 
in  their  many  Eastern  wars,  that  even  a  valiant 
cavalry  is  helpless,  if  undisciplined,  against  an 
army  of  regulars  under  a  comiietent  commander. 
.  .  .  The  Macedonian  had  again,  however,  failed 
to  capture  his  opponent,  for  which  he  blamed 
Parmenio.  ...  So  then,  though  the  issue  of  the 
war  was  not  doubtful,  there  was  still  a  real  and 
legitimate  rival  to  the  throne,  commanding  the 
sympathies  of  most  of  his  subjects.  For  the 
present,  Jiowever,  Alexander  turned  his  attention 
to  occupying  the  great  capitals  of  the  Persian 
empire  —  capitals  of  older  kingdoms,  embodied 
in  the  empire.  .  .  .  These  great  cities,  Babylon 
in  y  ^sopotamia,  Susa  (Shushan)  in  Elam,  Persep- 
olis  in  Persia  proper,  and  Ecbatana  in  Media, 
were  all  full  of  ancient  wealth  and  splendour, 
adorned  with  great  palaces,  and  famed  for  mon- 
strous treasures.  The  actual  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  sei7ed  in  these  hoards  (not  less  than 
£30,000,000  of  English  money,  and  perhaps  a 
great  deal  more)  had  a  far  larger  effect  on  the 
world  than  the  discovery  of  gold  and  silver 
mines  in  recent  times.  Every  adventurer  in  the 
army  became  suadenly  rich ;  all  the  means  and 
materials  for  luxury  which  the  long  civilization 
of  the  East  had  discovered  and  employed,  were 
suddenly  thrown  into  the  hands  of  comparatively 
rude  and  even  barbarous  soldiers.  It  was  a  prey 
such  as  the  Spaniards  found  in  Mexico  and  Peru, 
but  had  a  far  stronger  civilization,  which  must 
react  upon  the  conquerors.  And  already  Alex- 
ander showed  clear  signs  that  he  regarded  him- 
self as  no  mere  Macedonian  or  Greek  king,  but 
as  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  and  successor  in 
every  sense  of  the  unfortimate  Darius.  He  made 
superhuman  efforts  to  overtake  Darius  in  his  re- 
treat from  Ecbatana  through  the  Parthian  passes 
to  the  northern  provinces — Balkh  and  Samar- 
cand.  Tlie  narrative  of  this  famous  pursuit  is 
as  wonderful  as  anything  in  Alexander's  cam- 
paign. He  only  reached  the  fleeing  Persian  as 
he  was  dying  of  the  wounds  dealt  him  by  the 
traitor  Bessus,  his  sjitrap  in  Bactria,  who  had 
aspired  to  the  crown  (B.  C.  330).  Alexander 
signally  executed  the  regicide,  and  himself  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Darius  —  who  had  no  son  — 
thus  assuming,  as  far  as  possible,  the  character 
of  Darius'  legitimate  successor." —  J.  P.  Mahaffy, 
The  Sto7'i/  of  Alexander's  Empire,  ch.  2-3. 

Also  in  :  C.  Thirlwall,  Hint,  of  Greece,  ch.  49- 
50  {v.  6).— E.  8.  Creasy,  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  : 
Arbela.— T.  A.  Dodge,  Alexander,  ch.  18-31. 

B.  C.  330-323. — Alexander's  conquest  of 
Afghanistan,  Bactria  and  Sogdiana. — His 
invasion  of  India. — His  death  at  Babylon. 
—  His  character  and  aims. — "After  reducing 
the  country  at  the  south  of  the  Caspian, 
Alexander  marched  east  and  south,  through 
what  is  now  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  On 
his  way  he  founded  the  colony  of  Alexandria 
Arion,  now  Herat,  an  important  military  position 
on  the  western  border  of  Afghanistan.  At 
Prophthasia  (Furrah),  a  little  further  south,  he 
stayed  two  months.  .  .  .  Thence  he  went  on 
eastwards  and  founded  a  city,  said  to  be  the 
modern  Candahar,  and  then  turned  north  and 
crossed  the  Uiudo  Koosh  mountains,  founding 


another  colony  near  what  is  now  Cabul.  Bessus 
had  intended  to  resist  Alexander  in  Bactria 
(Balkh),  but  he  fled  northwards,  and  was  taken 
and  put  to  death.  Alexander  kept  on  march- 
ing northwards,  and  took  Mara  Kaiula,  now 
Samarcand,  the  capital  of  Boknara  (B.  C.  329). 
He  crossed  the  river  Jaxartes  (Sir),  running 
into  the  sea  of  Aral,  and  defeated  the  Scyth- 
ians beyond  it,  but  did  not  penetrate  their 
country.  He  intended  the  .Jaxartes  to  be  the 
northern  frontier  of  his  empire.  .  .  .  The  con- 
quest of  Sogdiana  (Bokhara)  gave  Alexander 
some  trouble,  and  occupied  him  till  the  year 
B.  C.  327.  In  B.  C.  327  Alexander  set  out  from 
Bactria  to  conquer  India  [see  India:  B.  C.  327- 
312].  .  .  .  Alexander  was  as  eager  for  discovery 
as  for  conquest ;  and  from  tlie  mouth  of  the  In- 
dus he  sent  his  fleet,  under  the  admiral  Nearchus, 
to  make  their  way  along  the  coast  to  the  mo'ith 
of  the  Euphrates.  He  himself  marched  west- 
wards with  the  army  through  the  deserts  of 
Beloochistan,  and  brought  them  after  terrible 
sufferings,  through  thirst,  disease,  and  fatigue, 
again  to  Persepolis  (B.  C.  324).  From  this  he 
went  to  Susa,  where  he  stayed  some  months,  in- 
vestigating the  conduct  of  his  satraps,  and  pun- 
ishing some  of  them  severely.  Since  the  battle 
of  Arbela,  Alexander  had  become  more  and  more 
like  a  Persian  king  in  his  way  of  living,  al- 
though he  did  not  allow  it  to  interfere  with  his 
activity.  He  dressed  in  the  Persian  manner,  and 
took  up  the  ceremonies  of  the  Persian  court. 
The  soldiers  were  displeased  at  his  giving  up  the 
habits  of  Macedonia,  and  at  Susa  he  provoked 
them  still  more  by  making  eighty  of  his  chief 
officers  marry  Persian  wives.  The  object  of 
Alexander  was  to  brcik  down  distinctions  of 
race  and  country  in  his  i)ire,  and  to  abolish 
the  great  gulf  that  there  had  hitherto  been  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  the  Asiatics.  He  also 
enrolled  many  Persians  in  the  regiments  which 
had  hitherto  contained  none  but  Macedonians, 
and  levied  30,000  troops  from  the  most  warlike 
districts  of  Asia,  whom  he  armed  in  the  Mace- 
donian manner.  Since  the  voyage  of  Nearchus, 
Alexander  had  determined  on  an  expedition 
against  Arabia  by  sea,  and  had  given  orders  for 
ships  to  be  built  in  Phoenicia,  and  then  taken  to 
pieces  and  carried  by  land  to  Tliapsakus  on  the 
Euphrates.  At  Tliapsakus  they  were  to  be  jiut 
together  again,  and  so  make  their  way  to  Baby- 
lon, from  which  the  expedition  was  to  start.  In 
the  spring  of  B.  C.  323,  Alexander  set  out  from 
Susa  for  Babylon.  On  his  journey  he  was  met 
by  embassies  from  nearly  all  the  Stiites  of  the 
known  world.  At  Babylon  he  found  the  ships 
ready :  fresh  troops  had  arrived,  both  G"-  and 
Asiatic;  and  the  expedition  was  on  the  )int  of 
stiirting,  when  Alexander  was  seized  with  fever 
and  died  (June,  B.  C.  323).  He  was  only  thirty- 
two  years  old." — C.  A.  FylTe,  Hist,  of  Greece 
{Primer),  ch.  7. — "Three  great  battles  and  sev- 
eral great  sieges  made  Alexander  master  of  the 
Persian  empire.  And  it  is  worth  remark  that 
the  immediate  results  of  the  three  battles,  Gran- 
ikos,  Isso3,  and  Gaugainela,  coincide  with  last- 
ing results  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  vic- 
tory of  the  Granikos  made  Alexander  master  of 
Asia  Minor,  of  a  region  which  in  the  course  of  a 
few  centuries  was  thoroughly  hellenized,  and 
which  remained  Greek,  Christian,  and  Orthodox, 
down  to  the  Turkish  inviusions  of  the  Uth  cen- 
tury.    The  territory  which  Alexander  thas  won, 
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the  lands  from  the  Danube  to  Mount  Tauros, 
answered  very  nearly  to  the  extent  of  the  By- 
zantine Empire  for  several  centuries,  and  it 
might  very  possibly  have  been  ruled  by  him,  as 
it  was  in  Byzantine  times,  from  an  European 
centre.  The  field  of  Issos  gave  him  Syria  and 
Egypt,  lands  which  the  Macedonian  and  the 
Roman  kept  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and 
whidi  for  ages  contamed,  in  Alexandria  and 
Antioch,  the  two  greatest  of  Grecian  cities. 
But  Syria  and  Egypt  themselves  never  became 
<3reek ;  when  they  became  Christian,  they  failed 
to  become  Orthodox,  and  they  fell  away  at  the 
first  touch  of  the  victorious  Saracen.  Their 
government  called  for  an  Asiatic  or  Egyptian 
capital,  but  their  ruler  might  himself  still  have 
remained  European  and  Hellenic.  His  third 
triumph  at  Gaugamela  gave  him  the  possession 
•of  the  whole  East;  but  it  was  but  a  momentary 
pos.se8sion:  he  had  now  pressed  onward  into 
lands  where  neither  Grecian  culture,  Roman  do- 
minion, nor  Christian  theology  proved  in  the  end 
able  to  strike  any  lasting  root.  ...  lie  had 
gone  too  far  for  his  origmal  objects.  Lasting 
possession  of  his  conquests  beyond  the  Tigris 
could  be  kept  only  in  the  character  of  King  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians.  Policy  bade  him  put  on 
that  character.  We  can  also  fully  believe  that 
he  was  himself  really  dazzled  with  the  splen- 
dour of  his  superhuman  success.  .  .  .  His  own 
deeds  had  outdone  those  which  were  told  of  any 
of  his  divine  forefathers  or  their  comrades; 
Achilleus,  Herakles,  Theseus,  Dionysos,  had 
done  and  suffered  less  than  Alexander.  Was  it 
then  wonderful  that  he  should  seriously  believe 
that  one  who  had  outdone  their  acts  must  come 
of  a  stock  equal  to  their  own?  Was  it  wonder- 
ful if,  not  merely  in  pride  or  policy,  but  in 
genuine  faith,  he  disclaimed  a  human  parent  in 
Philip,  and  looked  for  the  real  father  of  the 
conqueror  and  lord  of  earth  in  the  conqueror 
and  lord  of  the  heavenly  world?  We  believe 
then  that  policy,  passion,  and  genuine  super- 
stition were  all  joined  together  in  the  demand 
which  Alexander  made  for  divine,  or  at  least  for 
unusual,  honours.  He  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
■Great  King,  and  he  demanded  the  homage  which 
was  held  to  be  due  to  him  who  held  that  place. 
Such  homage  his  barbarian  subjects  were  per- 
fectly ready  to  pay;  they  would  most  likely 
have  had  but  little  respect  for  a  king  who  forgot 
to  call  for  it.  But  the  homage  which  to  a  Persian 
seemed  only  the  natural  expression  of  respect 
for  tlie  royal  dignity,  seemed  to  Greeks  and  Mace- 
donians an  invasicm  of  the  honour  due  only  to 
the  immortal  Q(k1s.  ...  He  not  only  sent  round 
to  all  the  cities  of  Greece  to  demand  divine 
honours,  which  were  perhaps  not  worth  refus- 
ing, but  he  ordered  each  city  to  bring  back  its 
political  exiles.  This  last  was  an  interference 
with  the  internal  government  of  the  cities  which 
certainly  was  not  warranted  by  Alexander's  posi- 
tion as  head  of  the  Greek  Confeduiacy.  And, 
in  other  respects  also,  from  this  unhappy  time 
all  the  worst  failings  of  Alexander  become  more 
strongly  developed.  .  .  .  The  unfulfilled  de- 
signs of  Alexander  must  ever  remain  in  darkness; 
no  man  can  tell  what  might  have  been  done  by 
one  of  such  mighty  powers  who  was  cut  off  at 
80  early  a  stage  of  his  career.  That  he  looked 
forward  to  still  further  conquests  seems  beyond 
doubt.  The  only  question  is,  Did  his  conquests, 
alike  those  which  were  won  and  those  which  were 


still  to  be  won,  spring  from  mere  ambition  and 
love  of  adventure,  or  is  he  to  be  looked  on  as  in 
any  degree  the  intentional  missionary  of  Hel- 
lenic culture?  That  such  he  was  is  set  forth 
with  much  warmth  and  some  extravagance  in  a 
sjjecial  treatise  of  Plutarch;  it  is  argued  more 
soberly,  but  with  true  vigour  and  eloquence,  in 
the  seventh  volume  of  Bishop  Thirlwall.  Mr. 
Grote  denies  him  all  merit  of  the  kind." — E.  A. 
Freeman,  Alexander  (Hint.  Ensays,  neries  2). 

Also  in:  C.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  51- 
55  (v.  6-7). 

B.  C.  323-322.— Revolt  in  Greece.— The 
Lamian  War. — Subjugation  of  Athens.  See 
Gkeece:  B.  C.  323-322. 

B.  C.  323-316.— The  Partition  of  the  Empire 
of  Alexander. — First  Period  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Diadochi  or  Successors  of  Alexander. — Alex- 
ander "left  his  wife  Roxana  pregnant,  who  at 
the  end  of  three  months  brought  into  the  world 
the  rightful  heir  to  the  sceptre,  Alexander;  he 
left  likewise  an  illegitimate  son,  Hercules;  a 
bastard  half-brother,  Arrhidaeus;  his  mother, 
the  haughty  and  cruel  Olympias,  and  a  sister, 
Cleopatra;  both  Ajidows;  the  artful  Eurydice, 
(daughter  to  Cyane,  one  of  Philip's  sisters,)  sub- 
sequently married  to  the  king,  Arrhid.x'us;  and 
Tliessalonica,  Philip's  daughter,  afterwards  unit- 
ed to  Cassander  of  3Iaceaouia.  The  weak  Ar- 
rhidaeus. under  the  name  of  Philip,  and  the  in- 
fant Alexander,  were  at  last  proclaimed  kings, 
the  regency  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  Per- 
diccas,  Leonnatus,  and  Mcleager;  the  last  of 
whom  was  quickly  cut  off  at  the  instigation  of 
Perdiccas."  The  provinces  of  the  Empire  which 
Alexander  had  conquered  were  now  divided  be- 
tween the  generals  of  his  army,  who  are  known 
in  history  as  the  Diadochi,  that  is,  the  Succ2ssors. 
The  division  was  as  follows:  "Ptolemy  son  of 
Lagus  received  Egypt  [see  Egypt:  B.  C.  323- 
30] ;  Leonnatus,  Mysia ;  Antigonus,  Phyrgia, 
Lycia,  and  Pamphylia;  Lysymachus,  Macedo-. 
nian  Thrace;  Antipater  and  Craterus  remained 
in  possession  of  Macedonia.  .  .  .  The  remaining 
provinces  either  did  not  come  under  the  new 
division  [see  Seleucidae],  or  else  their  gover- 
nors are  unworthy  of  notice. " — A.  H.  L.  Heeren, 
Manual  of  Ancient  Ilistori/,  ]).  222. —  Meantime, 
"the  body  of  Alexander  lay  unburied  and  neg- 
lected, and  it  was  not  until  two  years  after  his 
death  that  his  remains  were  consigned  to  the 
tomb.  But  his  followers  still  shewed  their  re- 
spect for  his  memory  by  retaining  the  feeble 
Arrhidaeus  on  the  throne,  and  preventing  the 
marriage  of  Perdiccas  with  Cleopatra,  the  daugh- 
ter ot  Philip ;  a  union  which  manifestly  was  pro- 
jected to  open  a  way  to  the  throne.  But  while 
this  project  of  marriage  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  regent,  a  leagi;?;  had  secretly  been  formed 
for  his  destruction;  and  the  storm  burst  forth 
from  a  quarter  whcce  it  was  least  expected. 
.  .  .  The  barbarous  tribes  of  the  Cappadocians 
and  Paphlagonians  .  .  .  asserted  their  indepen- 
dence after  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  chose 
Ariarathes  for  their  leader.  Perdiccas  sent 
against  them  Eumenes,  who  had  hitherto  ful- 
filled the  peaceful  duties  of  a  secretary ;  and  sent 
orders  to  Antigonus  and  Leonatus,  the  governors 
of  Western  Asia,  to  join  the  expedition  with  all 
their  forces.  These  commands  were  disobeyed ; 
and  Perdiccas  was  forced  to  march  with  the 
royal  army  against  the  insurgents.  He  easily 
\'fcated  these  undisciplined  troops,  but  sullied 
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his  victory  by  unnecessary  cruelty.  On  his  re- 
turn he  summoned  the  satraps  of  Western  Asia 
to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  and  answer  for 
their  disobedience.  Antigonus,  seeing  his  dan- 
ger, entered  into  a  league  with  Ptolemy  the  sa- 
trap of  Egypt,  Antipater  the  governor  of  Mace- 
don,  and  several  other  noblemen,  to  crush  the 
regency.  Perdiccas,  on  the  other  hand,  leaving 
Eumenes  to  guard  Lower  Asia,  marched  with 
the  choicest  divisions  of  the  royal  army  against 
Ptolemy,  whose  craft  and  ability  he  dreaded  even 
more  than  his  power.  Antipater  and  Craterus 
were  early  in  the  field ;  they  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont witli  the  army  that  had  been  left  for  the 
defence  of  Macedon.  .  .  .  Seduced  by  .  .  .  false 
information,  they  divided  their  forces ;  Antipater 
hastening  through  Phrygia  in  pursuit  of  Per- 
diccas, while  Craterus  and  Neoptolem us  marched 
against  Eumenes.  They  encountered  him  in  the 
Trojan  plain,  and  were  completely  defeated. 
.  .  .  Eumenes  sent  intelligence  of  his  success  to 
Perdiccas;  but  two  diiys  before  the  messenger 
reached  the  royal  camp  the  regent  was  no  mor  -. 
His  army,  wearied  by  the  long  siege  of  Pelusium, 
became  dissatisfied ;  their  mutinous  dispositions 
were  secretly  encouraged  by  the  emissaries  of 
Ptolemy  .  .  .  and  Perdiccas  was  murdered  in 
his  tent  (B.  C.  821).  ...  In  the  meantime  a 
brief  struggle  for  independence  had  taken  place 
in  Greece,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Lamian 
war  [see  Greece:  B.  C.  823-322].  .  .  .  As  soon 
as  Ptolemy  had  been  informed  of  the  murder  of 
Perdiccas,  he  came  to  the  royal  army  with  a 
large  supply  of  wine  and  provisions.  His  kind- 
ness and  courteous  manners  so  won  upon  these 
turb  dent  soldiers,  that  they  unanimously  offered 
him  the  regency ;  but  he  had  the  prudence  to  de- 
cline so  dangerous  an  office.  On  his  refusal,  the 
feeble  Arrhidseus  and  the  traitor  Python  were 
appointed  to  the  regency,  just  as  the  news  ar- 
rived of  the  recent  victory  of  Eumenes.  This 
Intelligence  filled  the  royal  army  with  indigna- 
tion. .  .  .  They  hastily  passed  a  vote  proclaim- 
ing Eumenes  and  his  adherents  public  enemies. 
.  .  .  The  advance  of  an  army  to  give  effect  to 
these  decrees  was  delayed  by  a  new  revolution. 
Eurydice,  the  wife  of  ArrhidiEus,  a  woman  of 
great  ambition  and  considerable  talent  for  in- 
trigue, wrested  the  regency  from  her  feeble  hus- 
band and  Python,  but  was  stripped  of  power  on 
the  arrival  of  Antipater,  who  reproached  the 
Macedonians  for  submitting  to  the  government 
of  a  woman ;  and,  being  ably  supported  by  An- 
tigonus and  Seleucus,  obtained  for  himself  the 
office  of  regent.  No  sooner  had  Antipater  been 
invested  with  supreme  power  than  he  sent  Arrhi- 
dffius  and  Eurydice  prisoners  to  Pella,  and  en- 
trusted the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Eumenes 
to  the  crafty  and  ambitious  Antigonus.  .  .  . 
Eumenes  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  forces  sent 
against  him;  having  been  defeated  in  the  open 
field,  he  took  slielter  in  Nora,  a  Cappadocian 
city,  and  maintained  a  vigorous  defence,  reject- 
ing the  many  tempting  offers  by  which  Anti- 
gonus endeavoured  to  win  him  to  the  support  of 
his  designs  (B.  C.  318).  The  death  of  Antipater 
produced  a  new  revolution  in  the  empire;  and 
Eumenes  in  the  meantime  escaped  from  Nora, 
accompanied  by  his  principal  friends.  .  .  .  An- 
tipater, at  his  death,  bequeathed  the  regency  to 
Polysperchon,  excluding  his  son  Cassauder  from 
power  on  account  of  his  criminal  intrigues  with 
the  wicked  and  ambitious  Eurydice.     Though  a 


brave  general,  Polysperchon  had  not  tlie  qualifi- 
cations of  a  statesman ;  he  provoked  the  power- 
ful resentment  of  Antigonus  by  entering  into  a 
close  alliance  with  Eumenes;  and  he  permitted 
Cassander  to  strengthen  himself  in  southern 
Greece,  where  he  seized  tlie  strong  fortress  of 
Munychia.  .  .  .  Polysperchon,  unable  to  drive 
Cassander  from  Attica,  entered  the  Peloponnesus 
to  punish  the  Arcadians,  and  engaged  in  a  fruit- 
less siege  of  Megalopolis.  In  the  meantime 
Olympias,  to  whom  he  had  confided  the  govern- 
ment of  Macedon,  seized  Arrhidieus  and  Eu- 
rydice, whom  she  had  murdered  in  prison.  Cas- 
sander hasted,  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces,  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  mistress:  Olympias,  un- 
able to  meet  him  in  the  field,  fied  to  Pydna ;  but 
the  city  was  forced  to  surrender  after  a  brief  de- 
fence, and  Olympias  was  immediately  put  to 
death.  Among  the  captives  were  Roxana  the 
widow,  Alexander  .<EgU3  the  pt^sthumous  son, 
and  Thessalonica  the  yo\mgest  daughter,  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Cassander  sought  and  ob- 
tained the  hand  of  the  latter  princess,  and  thus 
consoled  himself  for  the  lo.ss  of  his  beloved  Eu- 
rydice. By  this  marriage  he  acquired  such  in- 
fluence, that  Polysperchon  did  not  venture  to 
return  home,  but  continued  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
where  he  retained  for  some  time  a  shadow  of  au- 
thority over  the  few  Macedonians  who  still  clung 
to  the  family  of  Alexander.  In  Asia,  Eumenes 
maintained  the  royal  cause  against  Antigonus, 
though  deserted  by  all  the  satraps,  and  harassed 
by  the  mutinous  dispositions  of  his  troops,  especi- 
ally the  Argyraspides,  a  body  of  guards  that 
Alexander  had  raised  to  attend  his  own  person, 
and  presented  with  the  silver  shields  from  wliich 
they  derived  their  name.  After  a  long  struggle, 
both  armies  joined  in  a  decisive  engagement; 
the  Argyraspides  broke  the  hostile  infantry,  but 
learning  that  their  baggage  had  in  the  meantime 
been  captured  by  the  li^lit  troops  of  the  enemy, 
they  mutinied  in  the  very  moment  of  victory, 
and  delivered  their  lea  -r,  bound  with  his  own 
sash,  into  the  hands  of  hici  merciless  enemy  (B.  C. 
815).  The  faithful  Eumenes  was  put  to  death 
by  the  traitorous  Antigonus;  >^ut  he  punished 
the  Argyraspides  for  their  treachery." — W.  C. 
Taylor,  The  IStudent'a  Manual  of  Ancient  History, 
ch.  11,  8ei't.  3. 

Also  in:  P.  Smith,  Hint,  of  the  World:  An- 
cient, eh.  17  (JJ.  2). — G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  eh. 
96  (p.  12).— See,  also,  Gueece:  B.  C.  321-312. 

B.  C.  315-310. — The  first  leagfue  and  war 
against  Antigonus. — Extermination  of  the 
heirs  of  Alexander. —  "Antigonus  was  now  un- 
questionably tlie  most  powerful  of  the  successors 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  As  master  of  Asia,  he 
ruled  over  those  vast  and  ricli  lands  that  ex- 
tended from  India  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
.  .  .  Although  nearly  seventy  years  old,  and 
blind  in  one  eye,  he  still  preserved  tlie  vigor  of 
his  forces.  ...  He  was  fortunate  in  being  as- 
sisted by  a  son,  the  famous  Demetrius,  who, 
though  possessed  of  a  very  passionate  nature, 
yet  from  early  youth  displayed  wonderful  mili- 
tary ability.  Above  all,  the  prominent  repre- 
sentatives of  the  royal  family  had  disappeared, 
and  there  remained  only  the  youthful  Alexan- 
der, Herakles,  the  illegitimate  "son  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  had  no  lawful  claim  whatover  to  the 
sovereignty,  and  two  daughters  of  Philip,  Kleo- 
patra,  who  lived  at  Sardis,  and  Thessalonike, 
whom  Kassander  had  recently  married  —  none  of 
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whom  were  siifllcicntly  strong  to  assert  their 
rights  to  the  throue.  Tlius  Antigonus  seemed 
indeed  destined  to  become  vicar  and  master  of 
the  entire  Alexandrian  kingdom,  and  to  restore 
the  unity  of  the  empire.  But  not  only  was  this 
union  not  realized,  but  even  the  great  realm 
which  Antigonus  had  established  in  Asia  was 
doomed  to  inevitable  destruction.  The  generals 
who  possessed  the  various  satrapies  of  the  em- 
pire could  not  bear  his  supremacy,  and  accord- 
mgly  entered  into  a  convention,  which  gradually 
ripened  into  an  active  alliance  against  him.  The 
principal  organ  of  this  movement  was  Seleukus, 
who,  having  escaped  to  Ptolemy  of  Egvpt,  first 
of  all  persuaded  the  latter  to  form  an  alliance  — 
which  Kassander  of  Macedoni.-i  and  Lysimachus 
of  Thrace  readily  joined  —  against  the  formidable 
power  of  Antigonus.  The  war  lasted  for  four 
years,  and  was  carried  on  in  Asia,  Europe,  and 
Africa.  Its  fortunes  were  various  [the  most 
noteworthy  event  being  a  bloody  defeat  inflicted 
upon  Demetrius  the  son  of  Antigonus,  by 
Ptolemy,  at  Gaza,  in  312],  but  the  result  was 
not  decisive.  ...  In  311  B.  C.  a  compact  was 
made  between  Antigonus  on  one  side,  and  Kas- 
sander, Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus  on  the  other, 
whereby  '  the  supreme  command  in  Europe  was 
guaranteed  to  Kassander,  until  the  maturity  of 
Alexander,  son  of  Roxana ;  Thrace  being  at  the 
same  lime  assured  to  Lysimachus,  Egypt  to 
Ptolemy,  and  the  whole  of  Asia  to  Antigonus. 
It  Wi>3  at  the  same  time  covenanted  by  all  that 
the  Hellenic  cities  should  be  free.'  Evidently 
this  peace  contained  the  seeds  of  new  disputes 
and  increasing  jealousies.  The  first  act  of  Kas- 
sander was  to  cause  the  death  of  Roxana  and 
her  child  in  the  fortress  of  Amphipolis,  where 
they  had  been  confined;  and  thus  disappeared 
forever  the  only  link  which  apparently  main- 
tained the  union  of  ihe  empire,  and  a  ready 
career  now  lay  open  to  the  ambition  of  the  suc- 
cessors. Again,  the  name  of  Seleukus  was  not 
even  mentioned  in  the  peace,  while  it  was  well 
known  at  the  time  it  was  concluded  that  he  had 
firmly  established  his  rule  over  the  eastern  sa- 
trapies of  Asia.  .  .  .  The  troops  also  of  Antigo- 
nus, notwithstanding  the  treaty,  still  remained 
in  Hellas,  under  command  of  his  nephew 
Ptolemy.  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  therefore,  accus- 
ing Antigonus  of  having  contravened  the  treaty 
by  garrisoning  various  Hellenic  cities,  re- 
newed the  war  and  the  triple  alliaqce  against 
him."  A  series  of  assassinations  soon  followed, 
which  put  out  of  the  way  the  young  prince 
Herakles,  bastard  sou  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  Kleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander,  who  was 
preparing  to  wed  Ptolemy  of  Egypt  when  An- 
tigonus brought  about  her  murder,  to  prevent 
tiie  marriage.  Another  victim  of  the  jealousies 
that  were  rife  among  the  Diadochi  was  Antigo- 
nus' nephew  Ptolemy,  who  had  deserted  his 
uncle's  side,  but  who  was  killed  by  the  Egyp- 
tian Ptolemy.  ' '  For  more  than  ten  years  .  .  . 
Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Kassan- 
der successively  promised  to  leave  the  Greeks 
independent,  free,  and  unguarded ;  but  the  latter 
never  ceased  to  be  guarded,  taxed,  and  ruled  by 
3Iacedonian  despots.  We  may,  indeed,  say  that 
the  cities  of  Hellas  never  before  had  si&ered 
so  much  as  during  the  time  when  such  great 
promises  were  made  about  their  liberty.  The 
Jiltolions  alone  still  possessed  their  iudcp<!n- 
dcucc.     Rough,  courageous,  warlike,  and  fond 


of  freedom,  they  continued  fighting  against  the 
ilacedonian  rule."— T.  T.  Timayenis,  llist.  of 
Greece,  pt.  9,  ch.  5  {r.  2). 

Also  in:  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Story  of  AlexanCv's 
Empire,  ch.  5-6. 

B.  C.  310-301.—  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  st 
Athens. — His  siege  of  Rhodes. — The  last  com- 
bination against  Antigonus. — His  defeat  and 
death  at  Ipsus. — Partition  of  his  dominions. — 
After  the  war  which  was  renewed  in  310  B.  C. 
had  lasted  three  years,  "Antigonus  resolved  to 
make  a  vigorous  effort  to  wrest  Greece  from  the 
hands  of  Cassander  and  Ptolemy,  who  held  all  the 
principal  towns  in  it.  Accordmgly,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  307  B.  C,  he  despatched  his  son  Demetrius 
fnmi  J]phesu3  to  Athens,  with  a  fleet  of  250  sail, 
and  5,000  talents  in  money.  Demetrius,  who 
afterwards  obtained  the  surname  of  '  Poliorcetes,' 
or  'Besieger  of  Cities,'  was  a  yoimg  man  of  ar- 
dent temperament  and  great  abilities.  Upon 
arriving  at  the  Pira;us,  he  immediately  proclaimed 
the  object  of  his  expedition  to  be  the  liberation 
of  Athens  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Macedonian 
garrison.  Supported  by  the  Macedonians,  Deme- 
trius the  Phalerean  had  now  ruled  Athens  for  a 
period  of  more  than  ten  years.  .  .  .  During  the 
first  period  of  his  administration  he  appears  to 
have  governed  wisely  and  equittibly,  to  have  im- 
proved the  Athenian  laws,  and  to  have  adorned 
the  city  with  useful  buildings.  But  in  spite  of 
his  pretensions  to  philosophy,  the  possession  of 
uncontrolled  power  soon  altered  his  character  for 
the  worse,  and  he  became  remarkable  for  luxury, 
ostentation,  and  sensuality.  Hence  he  gradually 
lost  the  popularity  which  he  had  once  enjoyecl. 
.  .  .  The  Athenians  heard  Avith  pleasure  the 
proclamations  of  the  son  of  Antigonus ;  his  name- 
sake, the  Phalerean,  Avas  obliged  to  surrender  the 
city  to  him,  and  to  close  his  political  career  by 
retiring  to  Thebes.  .  .  .  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
then  formally  announced  to  the  Athenian  assem- 
bly the  restoration  of  their  ancient  constitution, 
and  promised  them  a  large  donative  of  corn  and 
ship-timber.  This  munificence  was  repaid  by  the 
Athenians  with  the  basest  and  most  abject  flat- 
tery [see  Greece:  B.  C.  307-19T].  .  .  .  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes  did  not  remain  long  at  Athens. 
Early  in  306  B.  C.  he  was  recalled  by  his  father, 
and,  sailing  to  Cyprus,  undertook  the  siege  of 
Salamis.  Ptolemy  hastened  to  its  relief  with  140 
vessels  and  10,000  troops.  The  battle  that  en- 
sued was  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  ancient  naval  warfare,  more  particularly  on 
account  of  the  vast  size  of  the  vessels  engaged. 
Ptolemy  was  completely  defeated ;  and  so  im- 
portant was  the  victory  deemed  by  Antigonus, 
that  on  ihe  utrength  of  it  he  assumed  the  title  of 
king,  which  he  also  conferred  upon  his  son.  This 
example  was  followed  by  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and 
Lysimachus.  Encouraged  by  their  success  at 
Cyprus,  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  made  a  vain 
attempt  upon  Egypt,  which,  however,  proved  a 
disastrous  failure.  By  way  of  revenge,  Deme- 
trius undertook  an  expedition  against  Rhodes, 
which  had  refused  its  aid  in  the  attack  upon 
Ptolemy.  It  was  from  the  memorable  siege  of 
Rhodes  that  Demetrius  obtained  his  name  of 
Poliorcetes.  .  .  .  After  a  year  spent  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  take  the  town,  Demetrius  was  forced 
to  retire  and  grant  the  Rhodians  peace  [see 
Rhodes:  B.  C.  305-3041.  Whilst  Demetrius  was 
thus  employed,  Cassander  had  made  great  prog- 
ress in  reducing  Greece.     He  had  taken  Corinth, 
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and  was  besieging  Athena,  when  Demetrius 
entered  the  Euripus.  Cassnnder  Immediately 
raised  the  siege,  and  was  Biihae(iuently  defeated 
In  an  action  near  Thcrmopylic.  When  Deme- 
trius entered  Athens  he  was  received  as  before 
with  tlie  most  extravagant  flatteries.  He  re- 
mained two  or  three  years  In  Greece,  during 
which  his  superiority  over  Cassander  was  decided, 
though  no  great  battle  was  fought.  In  the 
spring  of  301  B.  C.  he  was  recalled  by  his  father 
Antigonus,  who  stocwl  in  need  of  his  assistauce 
against  Lyslmnchus  and  Seleucus.  In  the  course 
of  the  same  year  the  stniggle  between  Antigonus 
and  his  rivals  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  bat- 
tle of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  in  which  Antigonus  was 
killed,  and  his  army  completely  defeated.  Antig- 
onus had  attained  the  ago  of  81  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Demetrius  retreated  with  the  remnant 
of  the  army  to  Ephesus,  whence  he  sailed  to 
Cyprus,  ancl  afterwards  proposed  to  go  to  Athens ; 
but  the  Athenians,  alienated  by  his  ill-fortune  at 
Ipsus,  refu.sed  to  receive  him." — W.  Smith,  Ilint. 
of  Grvece,  ch.  45.— "After  the  battle  [of  Ipsus] 
it  remained  for  the  conquerors  to  divide  the  spoil. 
The  dominions  of  Antigonus  were  actually  In  the 
hands  of  Scleucus  and  Lysimachus,  and  they 
alone  had  achieved  the  victory.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  consulted  either  of  their  allies 
on  the  partition,  though  it  seems  that  they  ob- 
tained the  assent  of  Cassander.  They  agreed  to 
share  all  that  Antigonus  had  possessed  between 
themselves.  It  is  not  clear  on  what  principle  the 
line  of  demarcation  was  drawn,  nor  Is  it  possi- 
ble to  trace  it.  But  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor  was  given  to  Lysimachus.  The  portion  of 
JSeleucus  included  not  only  the  whole  country  be- 
tween the  coast  of  Syria  and  the  Euphrates,  but 
also,  it  seems,  a  part  of  Phrygia  and  of  Cappa- 
docla.  Cilicia  was  assigned  to  Cassander's 
brother  Pleistarchus.  With  regard  to  Syria  how- 
ever a  difflculty  remained.  The  greater  part  of 
it  had  .  .  .  been  conquered  by  Ptolemy :  Tyre 
and  Sidon  alone  were  still  occupied  by  tlie  garri- 
sons of  Antigonus.  Ptolemy  had  at  least  as  good 
a  right  as  his  ally  to  all  that  he  possessed.  .  .  . 
Seleucus  however  began  to  take  possession  of  it, 
and  when  Ptolemy  pressed  his  claims  returned  an 
answer,  mild  in  sound,  but  threatening  in  its  im- 
port .  .  .  :  and  it  appears  that  Ptolemy  was  in- 
duced to  withdraw  his  opposition.  There  were 
however  also  some  native  princes  [Ardoates  in 
Armenia,  and  Mithridates,  son  of  Ariobarzanes, 
in  Pontus — see  Mithhidatic  Waks]  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  contests  between  the 
ilacedonian  chiefs  to  establish  their  authority 
over  extensive  territories  in  the  west  of  Asia. 
...  So  far  as  regards  Asia,  the  battle  of  Ipsus 
must  be  considered  as  a  disastrous  event.  Not 
because  it  transferred  the  power  of  Antigonus 
into  different  hands,  nor  because  it  would  have 
been  more  desirable  that  he  should  have  tri- 
umphed over  Seleucus.  But  the  new  distribution 
of  territory  led  to  calamitous  consequences,  which 
might  perhaps  otherwise  have  been  averted.  If 
the  empire  of  Seleucus  had  remained  confined  be- 
tween the  Indus  and  the  Euphrates,  it  might 
have  subsisted  much  longer,  at  least,  as  a  barrier 
against  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians,  who  at  last 
obliterated  all  the  traces  of  European  civilisation 
left  there  by  Alexander  and  his  successors.  But 
shortly  after  his  victory,  Seleucus  founded  his 
new  capital  on  the  Orontes,  called,  after  his 
father,  Antiochia,  peopling  it  with  the  inhabi-  | 


tants  of  Antlgonla.  It  Iwcame  the  residence  of 
his  dynasty,  and  grow,  while  their  vast  empire 
dwindled  into  the  Syrian  monarchy.  For  the 
prospects  of  Greece,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fall 
of  Antigonus  must  clearly  Imj  accounted  an  ad- 
vantage, so  far  as  the  effect  was  to  dismember 
his  territory.  an<l  to  distribute  It  so  that  the  most 
powerful  of  his  successors  was  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance. It  was  a  gain  that  .Macedonia  was  left  aa 
independent  kingdom,  within  Its  ancient  limits, 
and  bounded  on  the  nortli  by  a  state  of  superior 
strength.  It  does  not  appear  tliat  any  compact 
was  made  between  Cassander  and  his  allies  as  to 
the  possession  of  Greece.  P  was  probably  under- 
stood that  he  should  keep  whatever  he  might  ac- 
quire there." — C.  Thirlwall,  IIi»t.  of  Greece,  ch. 
m  (o.  7). 

Also   in:  B.   G.    NIebuhr,    L£ct».  on  Ancient 
Hint.,  led.  80-87(1'.  3). 

B.  C.  297-280.  —  Death  of  Casander.  —  In- 
trigues of  Ptolemy  Keraunos. — Overthrown  and 
death  of  Lysimachus. — Abdication  and  death 
of  Ptolemy. — Murder  of  Seleucus.— Seizure  of 
the  Macedonian  crown  by  Keraunos. — "Cas- 
ander died  of  disease  (a  rare  end  among  this 
seed  of  dragon's  teeth)  in  297  B.  C,  and  so  the 
Greeks  were  left  to  assert  their  liberty,  and  De- 
metrius to  maclnnato  and  effect  his  establishment 
on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  as  well  as  to  keep 
the  world  In  fear  and  suspense  by  his  naval 
forces,  and  his  preparations  to  reconquer  his 
father's  position.  Lysimachus,  Seleucus,  and 
Ptolemy  were  watching  one  another,  and  al- 
ternating in  alliance  and  in  war.  All  -these 
princes,  as  well  as  Demetrius  and  Pyrrhus,  king 
of  Epirus,  were  connected  in  marriage ;  they  aU 
married  as  many  wives  as  they  plea-sed,  appar- 
ently witliout  remonstrance  from  tlieir  previous 
consorts.  So  the  whole  complex  of  the  warring 
kings  were  in  close  family  relations.  .  .  .  Pyrrhus 
was  now  a  very  rising  and  ambitious  prince ;  if 
not  In  alliance  with  Demetrius,  he  was  striving 
to  extend  his  kingdom  of  Epirus  into  Macedonia, 
and  would  doubtless  have  succeeded,  but  for  the 
superior  power  of  Lysimachus.  This  Thracian 
monarch,  in  spite  of  serious  reverses  against  the 
barbarians  of  the  North,  who  took  both  him  and 
his  son  prisoners,  and  released  them  very  chival- 
rously, about  this  time  possessed  a  solid  and 
secure  kingdom,  and  moreover  an  able  and 
righteous  son,  Agathocles,  so  that  his  dynasty 
might  have  been  estaMished,  but  for  the  poison- 
ous influence  of  Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy, 
whom  he,  an  old  man,  had  married  in  token  of 
an  alliance  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus.  .  .  .  The 
family  quarrel  which  upset  the  world  arose  ia 
this  wise.  To  seal  the  alliance  after  Ipsus,  old 
king  Ptolemy  sent  his  daughter  Arsinoe  to  marry 
his  rival  and  friend  Lysimachus,  who,  on  his 
side,  had  sent  his  daughter,  another  Arsinoe,  in 
marriage  to  the  younger  Ptolemy  (Phlladelphus). 
This  was  the  second  son  of  the  great  Ptolemy, 
who  had  chosen  him  for  the  throne  in  preference 
to  his  eldest  son,  Keraunos,  a  man  of  violent  and 
reckless  character,  who  accordingly  left  the 
country,  and  went  to  seek  his  fortune  at  foreign 
courts.  Meanwhile  the  old  Ptolemy,  for  safety's 
sake,  installed  his  second  son  as  king  of  Egypt 
during  his  own  life,  and  abdicated  at  the  age  of 
83  [B.  C.  283],  full  of  honours,  nor  did  he  leave 
the  court,  where  he  appeared  as  a  subject  before 
his  son  as  king.  Keraunos  naturally  visited,  in 
the  first,  instance,  the  Thracian  court,  where  he 
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not  only  liiwl  a  half  sistor  (Arsinoo)  quoon,  hut 
wlipie  fiis  full  sister,  Lysandrn,  was  married  to 
the  crown  prince,  the  gallant  and  popular 
Affathoch's;  hut'  Keraunos  and  the  (pieen  con- 
BpTrefl  apiinst  this  prince;  they  persuaded  old 
LysiniachuH  that  he  was  a  traitor,  and  to  Ke- 
raunos was  directed  to  put  him  to  death.  This 
crime  caused  unusual  excitement  and  Oilium  all 
through  the  country,  and  the  relations  and  party 
of  the  murdered  prince  called  on  Belcucus  to 
avenge  him.  He  did  so,  and  advanced  with  an 
army  against  Lysimachus,  whom  he  defeated 
and  slew  in  a  great  hattle,  somewhere  not  far 
from  the  field  of  Ipsus.  It  was  called  the  plain 
of  ("oron  (B.  C.  281).  Thus  died  the  last  but  one 
of  Alexander's  Companions,  at  the  age  of  80,  he, 
too,  in  battle.  Ptolemy  was  already  laid  in  his 
peaceful  grave  (B.  C.  283).  There  remained  the 
last  and  greatest,  the  king  of  Asia,  Heleucus. 
lie,  however,  gave  up  all  his  Asiatic  possessions 
from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Indus  to  his  son  An- 
tlochus,  and  meant  to  spend  hla  last  years  in  the 
home  of  his  fathers,  Macedonia;  biit  as  he  was 
entering  that  kingdom  he  was  murdered  by 
Keraunos,  whom  he  brought  with  him  in  his 
train.  This  blofxlthirsty  adventurer  was  thus 
left  with  an  army  which  had  no  leader,  in  a 
kingdom  which  had  no  king ;  for  Demetrius'  son, 
Aniigonus,  the  strongest  claimant,  had  not  yet 
made  good  his  position.  All  the  other  kings, 
whObC  heads  were  full  with  their  newly  acquired 
sovranties,  viz.,  Antiochus  in  Asia  ami  Ptolemy 
II.  in  Egypt,  joined  with  Keraunos  in  buying 
off  the  dangerous  Pyrrhus  [king  of  Epirus  — 
see  Rome:  B.  C.  282-275],  by  brilws  of  men, 
money,  and  elephants,  to  make  his  expedition  to 
Italy,  and  leave  them  to  settle  their  affairs.  The 
Greek  cities,  as  usual,  when  there  was  a  change 
of  sovran  in  Macedonia,  rose  and  assorted  what 
they  were  pleased  to  call  their  liberty,  so  pre- 
venting Antigonus  from  recovering  his  father's 
dominions.  Meanwhile  Keraunos  established 
himself  in  Macedonia;  he  even,  like  our  Rich- 
ard, induced  the  queen,  his  step-sister,  his  old 
accomplice  against  Agathocles,  to  marry  him! 
but  it  was  only  to  murder  her  children  by  Ly- 
simachus, the  only  dangerous  claimants  to  the 
Thracian  provinces.  The  wretched  queen  fled  to 
Samothrace,  and  thence  to  Egypt,  where  she 
ended  her  guilty  and  chequered  career  as  queen 
of  her  full  brother  Ptolemy  II.  (Philadelphus), 
and  was  deified  during  her  life!  Such  then  was 
the  state  of  Alexander's  Empire  in  280  B.  C. 
All  the  first  Diadochi  were  dead,  and  so  were 
even  the  sons  of  two  of  them,  Demetrius  and 
Agathocles.  The  son  of  the  former  was  a  claim- 
ant for  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  which  lie  ac- 
quired after  long  and  doubtful  struggles.  Anti- 
ochus, who  had  long  been  regent  of  the  Eastern 
provinces  beyond  Mesopotamia,  had  come  sud- 
denly, by  his  father's  murder,  into  possession  of 
so  vast  a  kingdom,  that  he  could  not  control  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  sundry  free  cities 
and  dynasts  sought  to  establish  themselves. 
Ptolemy  II.  was  already  king  of  Egypt,  includ- 
ing the  suzerainty  of  Cyrene,  and  had  claims  on 
Palestine  and  Syria.  Ptolemy  Keraunos,  the 
double-dyed  villain  and  murderer,  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  but  at  war 
with  the  claimant  Antigonus.  Pyrrhus  of 
Epirus  was  gone  to  conquer  a  new  kingdom  in 
the  West.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  a 
terrible  new  scourge  [the  invasion  of  the  Gauls] 


broke  over  the  world."  —  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  The 
Story  of  Alexander  H  Empire,  eh.  7. 

Ai.Ho  IN:  C.  Thirlwail,  lli»t.  of  Greeee,  eh.  60 
(r.  8). 

B.  C.  280-279.— Invasion  by  the  GauU. — 
Death  of  Ptolemy  Keraunos.  See  Gaii.s:  B.  C. 
280-279. 

B.  C.  277-244.— Strife  for  the  throne.— Fail- 
ures of  Pyrrhus. — Success  of  Antigonus  Gona- 
tus. — His  subjugation  of  Athens  and  Corinth. 
—  "On  the  rctiic'inent  of  the  Gauls,  Antipater, 
the  nephew  of  Cassander,  came  forward  for  the 
second  time,  and  was  accepted  as  king  by  a  por- 
tion, at  any  rate,  of  the  Macedonians.  But  a 
new  pretender  so(m  appeared  upon  the  scone. 
Antigonus  Gonatus,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes,  who  had  maintained  himself  since  that 
monarch's  captivity  as  an  independent  prince  in 
Central  or  Southern  Hellas,  claimed  the  throne 
once  filled  by  his  father,  and,  having  taken  into 
his  service  a  body  of  Gallic  mercenaries,  de- 
feated Antipater  and  maile  himself  master  of 
Macedonia.  His  pretensions  lieing  disputed  by 
Antiochus  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Syria,  ho  engaged  in 
war  with  that  prince,  crossing  into  Asia  and 
uniting  his  forces  with  those  of  Nicomudes,  the 
Bithynian  king,  whom  Antiochus  was  endeav- 
ouring to  conquer.  To  this  combination  Anti- 
ochus was  forced  to  yield:  relinquishing  his 
claims,  he  gave  his  sister,  Pliila,  in  marriage  to 
Antigonus,  and  recognised  him  as  king  of  Mace- 
donia. Antigonus  upon  this  fully  established  his 
power,  repulsing  a  fresh  attack  of  the  Gauls. 
.  .  .  But  lie  was  not  long  left  in  repose.  In  B.  C. 
274,  Pyrrhus  finally  quitted  Italy,  having  failed 
in  all  his  schemes,  but  having  made  himself  a 
great  reputation.  Landing  in  Epirus  with  a 
scanty  force,  he  found  the  condition  of  Macedo- 
nia and  of  Greece  favourable  to  his  ambition. 
Antigonus  had  no  hold  on  the  affections  of  his 
subjects,  whose  recollections  of  his  father,  De- 
metrius, were  unpleasing.  The  Greek  cities 
were,  some  of  them,  under  tyrants,  others  occu- 
pied against  their  will  by  Macedonian  garrisons. 
Above  all,  Greece  and  Macedonia  were  full  of 
military  atlvcnturers,  ready  to  flock  to  any  stan- 
dard which  offered  them  a  fair  prospect  01  plun- 
der. Pyrrhus,  therefore,  having  taken  a  bo<ly 
of  Celts  into  his  pay,  declared  war  against  An- 
tigonus, B.  C.  273,  and  suddenly  invaded  Mace- 
donia. Antigonus  gave  him  battle,  but  was 
worsted,  owing  to  the  disaffection  of  his  soldiers, 
and  being  twice  defeated  became  a  fugitive  and 
a  wanderer.  The  victories  of  Pyrrhus,  and  his 
son  Ptolemy,  placed  the  Macedonian  crown  upon 
the  brow  01  the  former,  who  might  not  improba- 
bly have  become  the  founder  of  a  great  power, 
if  he  could  have  turned  his  attention  to  consoli- 
dation, Instead  of  looking  out  for  fresh  conquests. 
But  the  arts  and  employments  of  peace  had  no 
charm  for  the  Epirotic  knight-errant.  Hardly 
was  he  settled  in  his  seat  when,  upon  the  invita- 
tion of  Cleonymus  of  Sparta,  lie  led  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  Peloponnese,  and  attempted  the 
conquest  of  that  rough  and  difficult  region.  Re- 
pulsed from  Sparta,  which  he  liad  hoped  to  sur- 
prise, he  sought  to  cover  his  disappointment  by 
the  capture  of  Argos ;  but  here  he  was  still  more 
unsuccessful.  Antigonus,  now  once  more  at  the 
head  of  an  anny,  watched  the  city,  prepared  to 
dispute  its  occupation,  while  the  lately  threatened 
Spartans  hung  upon  the  invader's  rear.     In  n 
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dcspornto  attompt  toscizo  tlic  plnro  by  nighf,  tho 
advi'iiturriuM  Kpirofc  was  (IrHt  woumU'd  by  a 
soldier  and  tlicn  Hlain  by  tlio  blow  of  a  tile, 
thrown  from- a  hoimctop  by  an  Arrive  woman. 
n.  V.  271.  On  the  death  of  I'yrrluiH  tho  Mnee- 
(loninn  throne  was  r('coverc<l  by  AntiRoniis,  who 
commenced  his  second  rei>tn  by  establishin^j  h\H 
Influence  over  most  of  the  Peloponnese,  after 
which  he  was  enjjraged  in  ii  long  war  with  the 
Athenians  (B.  C.  268  to  263).  who  were  supported 
by  Sparta  and  by  Egypt  [see  Atiikxs:  H.  (!.  28S- 
2fl!l].  These-  allies  rendered,  however,  but  little 
help;  and  Athens  must  have  8(wn  succumbed, 
had  not  Antigonus  been  called  away  to  Mace- 
donia by  the  invasion  of  Alexander,  son  of  Pyr- 
rhus.  Tiiis  enterprising  prince  carried,  at  tlrst, 
all  before  him.  and  was  even  acknowledged  as 
Macedonian  king;  but  ere  long  Demetrius,  the 
son  of  Antigonus,  having  defeated  Alexander 
near  Derdia,  re-established  his  father's  dominion 
over  Maccdon,  and,  invading  Epirus,  succeeded 
In  driving  the  Epirotic  monarch  out  of  ids  pa- 
ternal kingdom.  The  Epirots  soon  restored  him ; 
but  from  this  time  ho  remained  at  peace  with 
Antigonus.  who  was  able  once  more  to  devote 
his  undivided  attention  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
Greeks.  In  B.  C.  263  ho  took  Athens,  and  ren- 
dered himself  complete  master  of  Attica;  and. 
in  B.  C.  244,  ...  he  contrived  by  a  treacherous 
stratagem  to  obtain  possession  of  Corinth.  But 
at  this  point  his  successes  ceased.  A  power  had 
been  quietly  growing  up  in  a  corner  of  tho  Pelo- 
ponnese [the  Achaian  League — seoGnEECK:  B.  C. 
280-146]  whicli  was  to  become  a  counterpoise  to 
Macedonia,  and  to  give  to  the  closing  scenes  of 
Grecian  history  an  mtercst  little  inferior  to  that 
which  had  belonged  to  its  earlier  pages."— G. 
Iljiwlinson,  Manual  of  Ancient  Hist.,  pp.  261- 
268. 

Also  in:  B.  G.  Nicbuhr.  Lect'a  on  Ancifijit 
IfiKt.,  lect.  100-102. 

B.  C.  214-168. — The  Roman  conquest. — Ex- 
tinction of  the  kingdom.  See  Greece  :  B.  C. 
214-146. 

B.  C.  205-197.—  Last  relations  with  the 
Seleucid  empire.  See  Seleucid^e:  B.  C.  224- 
187. 

Slavonic  occupation.  See  Slavonic  Peoples  : 
6-7TII  Centuries. 

♦ 

MACEDONIAN  DYNASTY,  The.  See 
Byzantine  Empire:  A.  D.  820-1057. 

MACEDONIAN  PHALANX.  See  Pha- 
lanx. Macedonian. 

MACEDONIAN  WARS,  The.  See  Greece: 
B.  C.  214-146. 

MACERATA,  Battle  of  (1815).  See  Italy 
(SOUTIIERN):  A.  1).  I8I0. 

McHENRY,  Fort,  The  bombardment  of, 
by  the  British.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1814  (August — September). 

MACHICUIS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
RioiNEs:  Pampas  Tribes. 

MACHINE,  Political.     Sec  Stalwarts. 

MACK,  Capitulation  of,  at  Ulm.  Sec 
France:  A.  D.  1805  (March — December). 

MACKENZIE,  William  Lyon,  and  the 
Canadian  Rebellion.  See  Canada:  A.  D.  1837; 
and  1837-1888. 


MACKINAW  (MICHILLIMACKINAC): 
Discovery  and  first  Jesuit  Mission.  See  Can- 
ada: A.  I).  1634-1673. 


Rendezvous  of  the  Coureurs  de  Bolt.    Sc* 

CotRKlKH  I>K  BoIS. 

A.  D.  176^.— Captured  by  the  Indians.  Sec 
I'ontiac'h  \N  ar. 

McKINLEY    TARIFF    ACT,   The.     Sco 

Tauikk  Lkoihl.vtion   (Tnited  States):  A.  D. 
180(». 

McLEOD  CASE,  The.  See  Canada:  A.  D. 
1840-1H41. 

MacMAHON,  Marshal,  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  A.  D.  1873-187U.  Sec  France  i 
A.  I).  lS7t-lH7«;  and  187.V1889. 

MACON,  Fort,  Capture  of.  See  United 
Statks  (IK  Am.  :  A.  I).  1862  (.January- April: 
NoRTit  Carolina). 

McPHERSON,  General:  Death  in  the 
Atlanta  campaign.  See  United  States  or 
Am.:  a.  I).  1H64  (.May:  Georgia);  and  (May- 
September  :  Gi:or(;ia). 

MACRINUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  217- 
218. 

MACUSHI,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: Caribs  and  their  kindred. 

MADAGASCAR  :  A.  D.  i882-i883.-French 
claims  and  demands  enforced  by  war.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1875-1880. 

MADEIRA  ISLAND,  Discovery  of.  — la 
the  year  1419,  .loham  Gonvalvez  Zarco  and  Tris- 
tam  Vaz.  "seeing  from  Porto  Santo  .souu'tiung 
that  seemed  like  a  cloud,  but  yet  dilTerent  (the 
origin  of  so  much  discov(;ry,  noting  tlu;  difTer- 
ence  in  the  likeness),  built  two  boats,  and.  mak- 
ing for  this  clo\i(l.  soon  found  themselves  along- 
side a  beautiful  island,  abounding  in  many 
things,  but  most  of  all  in  trees,  on  which  account 
they  gave  it  the  name  of  ^Madeira  (wood)." — A. 
Helps,  Spaninh  Coiif/uent,  hk.  1,  ch.  1. 

MADISON,  James,  and  the  framing  and 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  See 
United  States  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1787;  1787-1789. 

Presidential  election  and  administration. 

Sec  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1808,  to  1817. 


MADRAS:  A.  D.  1640.— The  founding  of 
the  city.     See  India:  A.  I).  1000-1702. 

A.  D.  1746-1748.— Taken  by  the  French.— 
Restored  to  England.  See  India:  A.  D.  1743- 
1752. 

A.  D.  1758-1759.— Unsuccessful  siege  by  the 
French.     See  India:  A.  D.  1758-1701. 

MADRID :  A.  D.  1560.— Made  the  capital 
of  Spain  by  Philip  II.  See  Spain:  A.  I).  1.559- 
1503. 

A.  D.  1706-1710.  —  Taken  and  retaken  by 
the  French  and  Austrian  claimants  of  the 
crown.     See  Spain:  A.  D.  1706;  and  1707-1710. 

A.  D.  1808.— Occupied  by  the  French.— 
Popular  insurrection.  See  Spain  :  A.  D.  1807- 
1808. 

A.  D.  1808. — Arrival  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,, 
as  king,  and  his  speedy  flight.  See  Spain  : 
A.  D.  1808  (May— September). 

A.  D.  1808  (December).  —  Recovery  by  the 
French.- Return  of  King  Joseph  Bonaparte. 
See  Spain:  A.  D.  1808  (September- Decem- 
ber). 

A.  D.  1812. — Evacuation  by  the  French. — 
Occupation  of  the  city  by  Wellington  and  his 
army.     See  Spain:  A.  D.  1812 (.June— August). 

A.  D.  1823.— Again  occupied  by  the  French. 
See  Spain:  A.  D.  1814-1827. 
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MADRID,    The    Treaty    of    (1526).      See 

Fuamk:  \.  I)  ir.e*  .r,2ii. 

MiEATiG,  Thc.--A  common  or  imtloiml 
niiiiic  ^'ivi'ii  hy  tlic  Itoinuns  to  the  triheti  in  Hcot- 
Iiind  wliich  dwelt  iM'twren  tlie  Forth  and  the 
Clvdc,  next  to  "tin-  wall." 

MiEOTIS  PALUS,  OR  PALUS  MiCO- 
TIS. — The  niicient  Greek  iiiiiiio  of  tlie  body  of 
wiit(T  now  culled  tlu!  Heii  of  Azov. 

MAESTRICHT :  A.  D.  1576.— The  Span- 
ish Fury.  See  Nkthkulanuh:  A.  D.  1575- 
1577. 

A.  D.  1579. — Spanish  siege,  capture  and 
massacre.  See  NKTiii:iu..\Ni>t*:  A.  I).  1577- 
15M1. 

A.  D.  1633.— Siege  and  capture  by  the 
Dutch.     Sec  NKTitKUi,ANi)«:  A.  I).  l«21-10!i:i. 

A.  D.  1673.— Siege  and  capture  bv  Vauban 
and  Louis  XlV.  Sec  Ni;tiikiu-am)h(IIoi,i..\ni)): 
A.  D.  Hf72-1«74. 

A.  D.  1676.— Unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
William  of  Orange.  See  Nktiikrlandb  (IIoi,- 
|,AM)):  A.  I).  l(i74-l«7S. 

A.  D.  1678.— Restored     to     Holland.      See 

NlMKCil'KN,   PkACK  ok. 

A.  D.  1748.— Taken  by  the  French  and  re- 
stored to  Holland.  Sec  Nkthkulandh:  A.  1). 
1746-1747;  and  Aix-i,A-CnAPKi.i<K,  Conohe«h 
ANM>  Treaty. 

A.  D.  1793.— Unsuccessful  siege  by  the 
French.    SeeFuANCK:A.  I).  1793  (Febiiuauy 

— Al'KII.). 

A.  D.  1795.— Ceded  to  France.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1794-1795  (Octohkh— May). 


.   MAFRIAN.     See  Jacobite  CnuRcn. 

MAGADHA,  The  kingdom  of.  See  Indi>  : 
B.  C.  ;}27-312;  and  ;J12-— . 

MAGDALA,  Capture  of  (1868).  See  Abys- 
sinia: A.  D.  1854-1889. 

MAGDEBURG :  A.  D.  1631.— Siege,  storm- 
ing, and  horrible  sack  and  massacre  by  the 
troops  of  Tilly.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1630- 
1031. 

MAGELLAN,  Voyage  of.  See  America: 
A.  D.  1519-1524. 

MAGENTA,  Battle  of  (1859).  See  Italy: 
A.  I).  185(i-1859. 

MAGESiETAS,  The.  See  England:  A.  D. 
547-633. 

MAGIANS.— MAGI.— The  priesthood  of  the 
ancient  Iranian  religion  —  the  religion  of  the 
Avesta  and  of  Zarathrustra,  or  Zoroaster  —  as  it 
existed  among  the  Aledes  and  Persians.  In 
Eastern  Iran  the  priests  were  called  Athravas. 
In  Western  Iran  ' '  they  are  not  called  Athravas, 
but  Magusb.  This  name  is  first  found  in  the  in- 
scription which  Darius  caused  to  be  cut  on  the 
rock-wall  of  Behistun ;  afterwards  it  was  consis- 
tently used  by  Western  writers,  from  Herodotus  to 
Agathias,  for  the  priests  of  Iran. " — M.  Duncker, 
JIM.  of  Antiquity,  bk.  7,  ch.  8(».  5).— "The 
priests  of  the  Zoroastrians,  from  a  time  not  long 
subsequent  to  Darius  Ilystaspis,  were  the  Magi. 
This  tribe,  or  caste,  originally  perhaps  external 
to  Zoroastrianism,  had  come  to  be  recognised  as 
a  true  priestly  order;  and  was  entrusted  by 
the  Sassanian  princes  with  the  whole  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  religion  of  the  state. 
Its  chief  was  a  personage  holding  a  mnk  but 
very  little  inferior  to  the  king.     lie  bore  the 


title  of  'Tenpet,'  'TTead  of  the  Religion,"  or 
'  Moviietan  Movpet,'  '  Head  of  the  Chief  Magi.'" 
— G.  UawlinHOii,  Seirnt/i  (hrnt  Orientnl  Mon- 
in-rhy,  rh.  28.  —  "To  the  whole  ancient  world 
ZoroHsfer's  lore  was  bcHt  known  by  the  name  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Magi,  which  denomination 
was  coninionly  applied  to  the  priests  of  India, 
Persia,  and  Babylonia.  The  «arliest  inentiim  of 
them  is  made  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (.v.v.xix.  3), 
who  ennmemted  among  the  retinue  of  King 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  his  entry  into  Jerusalem,  the 
't'liief  <if  the  Magi'  (Tab  mag'  in  Hebrew), 
from  which  sti.lenK'nt  we  may  distinctly  gather 
that  the  Magi  exercised  a  great  inlluence  at  the 
court  of  Babylonia  OOO  years  B.  ('.  They  were, 
however,  foreigners,  and  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  indigenous  priests.  .  .  .  The 
name  Alagi  occurs  even  in  the  New  Testament. 
In  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  (ii.  1), 
the  Magi  ((Jreek  'magoi,'  translated  in  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  by  '  wise  men  ')  cauK-  from  the  East  to 
Jerusalem,  to  worship  the  new-born  child  Jesus 
at  Bethlehem.  That  these  Magi  were  priests  of 
the  Zoroastrian  religion,  we  know  from  Greek 
writers." — M.  Ilaug,  HmniH  on  the  Ueliijion  of 
the  I'dmn,  1. — See,  also,  Zoroastuians. 

MAGNA  CARTA.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1215. 

MAGNA  GRiECIA.— "It  was  during  the 
height  of  their  prosperity,  seemingly,  in  the 
sixth  century  B.  C,  that  the  Italic  Greeks  [in 
southern  Italy]  either  acciuired  for,  or  bestowed 
upon,  their  territory  the  appellation  of  Magna 
Grtecia,  which  at  that  time  it  well  tieserved; 
for  not  only  were  Sybaris  and  Kroton  then  the 
greatest  Grecian  cities  situated  near  together,  but 
the  whole  peninsula  of  Calabria  may  be  con- 
sidered as  attached  to  the  Grecian  cities  on  the 
coast.  The  native  (Knotrians  and  Sikels  occu- 
pying the  interior  had  become  hellcnised,  or 
semi-hellenised,  with  a  mixture  of  Greeks  among 
them  —  common  subjects  of  these  great  cities, 
— G.  Grote,  lli»t.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ck.  22.— On  the 
Samnite  conquest  of  Magna  Gra'cia — see  Sam- 

NITES. 

MAGNANO,  Battle  of  (1799).  See  France: 
A.  I).  1798-1799  (AuorsT— Arnn,). 

MAGNATiE,  The.  See  Ireland,  Tribes 
OF  EARLY  Celtic  inhabitants. 

MAGNESIA.— The  ea.stern  coast  of  Thcssaly 
was  anciently  so  called.  The  M^ignetes  who  oc- 
cupied it  were  among  the  people  who  became  sub- 
ject to  the  Thessiilians  or  Thesprotians,  when  the 
latter  came  over  from  Epirus  and  occupied  the 
valley  of  the  Peneus. — G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
pt.  2,  ch.  3. — Two  tov.'ns  named  Magnesia  in 
Asia  Minor  were  believed  to  be  colonies  from  the 
Magnetes  of  Thessaly.  One  was  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Mpeander ;  the  other,  more  northerly, 
near  the  river  Harmus. — The  same,  ch.  13. 

MAGNESIA,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  190).  See 
Seleucid^e:  B.  C.  224-187. 

MAGNUS  I.,  King  of  Denmark,  A.  D.  1042- 

1047 Magnus  I.  (called  The  Good),  King 

of  Norway,  1035-1047 Magnus  I.,  King  of 

Sweden,   1275-1290 Magnus   II.,   King  of 

Norway,  1066-1069 Magnus  II.,  King  of 

Sweden,  1319-1350,  and  1359-1363;  and  Vn,  of 

Norway,  1319-1343 Magnus  III.,  King  of 

Norway,  1093-1103 Magnus  IV.,  King  of 

Norway,   1130-1134 Magnus  V.,  King  of 

Norway,  1162-1186 Magnus  VI.,  King  of 

Norway,  1263-1280. 
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MAGYARS,  The.    Hvc.  IhrNOARiANS. 

MAHARAJA.     Hin  Haja. 

MAHDI,  Al,  Caliph,  A.  I).  775-785. 

MAHDI,  The.— •The  religion  of  Islftm 
ucknowledgca  the  iniHsion  of  Jcsua,  but  not  Ilia 
divinity.     Since  the  (.'reiition,    it   tciuilicfl,    ilve 

f)r()phet8  had  uppciired  before  the  birth  of  Mii- 
loinet  —  Aduin,  Noiih,  Abrahuin,  Moacs,  and 
Jeaua  —  each  being  greater  tliun  Ida  predeccaaor, 
and  eiicli  bringing  a,  fuller  and  higher  revelation 
than  the  laat.  Jeaua  nmka  above  all  the  propheta 
of  the  old  diapenaation,  but  below  thoao  of  the 
new,  inaugurated  by  Mahomet.  In  the  flnal 
struggle  He  will  bo  but  the  aervant  andau-xlliary 
of  a  more  auguat  peraonage  —  th(!  Malidl.  The 
literal  meaning  of  the  word  Mahdi  ia  not,  aa  tlie 
newapapera  generally  aaaert,  'Ho  who  lead8,'a 
meaning  more  in  conaonance  with  iluropean 
ideas,  but  'He  who  is  led.'.  .  .  If  he  leads  hia 
fellow-men  it  ia  because  ho  alone  ia  the  '  well- 
guided  one,'  led  by  God  — the  Mahdi.  The 
word  Mahdi  ia  only  an  epithet  which  may  be  ap- 
plied to  any  prophet,  or  even  to  any  ordinary 
person ;  but  ua<;d  as  a  proper  name  it  indicjitea 
him  who  is  '  well-guided '  beyond  all  others,  the 


Mahdi  '  par  ('xcollence,'  who  la  to  end  the  drama 
of  the  world,  and  of  whom  Jeaua  aliall  onlv  l»o 
tho  vicar.  .  .  .  The  Koran  cloes  not  apeak  of  tho 
Mahdi,  but  it  acems  certain  that  Mahomi^t  muat 
have  announced  him.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  the  Mahdi 
once  formed,  it  circidated  throughout  tho  Mussul- 
man world:  wo  will  follow  it  rapidly  in  its 
course  among  the  Persians,  the  Turks,  tho  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  Arabs  of  the  Soudan;  but  without 
for  an  inatant  pretending  to  paaa  in  review  all 
tho  IMahdia  who  have  appeared  upon  tho  pro- 
nhetic  stage;  for  their  name  ia  Legion." — J. 
harmoateter,  The  Mahdi,  l\ut  and  Ireaent,  eh, 
1-2.— See,  alao,  Islam;  Ai.moiiaues;  and  Eovit: 
A.  I).  1870-1W83,  and  18H4-188.'). 

MAHDIYA :  Taken  by  the  Moorish  Cor- 
sair, Draeut,  and  retaken  by  the  Spaniards 
(1550).  See  HAKiiAiiy  States:  A.  D.  1548- 
15fi(). 

MAHMOUD    I.,    Turkish    Sultan,    A.   D. 

1780-1754 Mahmoud  II.,  Turkish  Sultan, 

1808-18a0 Mahmoud,  the  Afghan,  Shah  of 

Persia,     1723-1725 Mahmoud,    the    Gaz- 

nevide.  The  Empire  of.  See  Tuiiks:  A.  D. 
009-1183. 
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A.  D.  609-632.— The  Mission  of  the  Prophet. 

— Mahomet  (the  u.sage  of  Christendom  has  ttxed 
this  form  of  tlio  name  Mohammad)  was  born  at 
Mecca,  on  or  about  the  20th  day  of  August, 
A.  D.  570.  He  sprang  from  ' '  the  noblest  race  in 
Mecca  and  in  Arabia  [tho  tril)o  of  Koreiah  and 
the  family  of  Haahem].  To  his  family  belonged 
the  hereditary  guardianship  of  the  Kaaba  and  a 
high  place  among  the  aristocracy  of  hia  native 
city.  Personally  poor,  he  was  raiaed  to  a  position 
of  importance  by  his  marriage  with  the  rich 
wl(low  Khadijah,  whose  mercantile  affairs  he 
liad  previously  conducted.  In  hia  fortieth  year 
he  began  to  announce  himself  as  an  Apostle  of 
God,  sent  to  root  out  Idolatry,  and  to  restore  the 
true  faith  of  the  preceding  Prophets,  Abraham, 
Moses,  and  Jesus.  Slowly  and  gradually  he 
makes  converts  in  his  native  city ;  his  good  wife 
Khadijah,  hia  faithful  servant  Zeyd,  are  the  first 
to  recognize  his  mission ;  his  young  cousin,  the 
noble  All,  the  brave  and  generous  and  injured 
model  of  Arabian  chivalry,  declares  himself  his 
convert  and  Vizier;  the  prudent,  moderate  and 
bountiful  Abu-Bekr  acknowledges  the  preten- 
sions of  tho  daring  innovator.  'Through  mock- 
ery and  persecution  the  Prophet  keeps  unllinch- 
ingly  in  hia  path;  no  threats,  no  injuries,  hinder 
him  from  still  preaching  to  his  people  the  unity 
and  the  righteou  mess  of  God,  and  exhorting  to 
a  far  purer  and  better  morality  than  had  ever 
been  set  before  them.  He  claims  no  temporal 
power,  no  spiritual  domination ;  he  asks  but  for 
simple  toleration,  for  free  permission  to  win  men 
by  persuasion  into  the  way  of  truth.  ...  As 
yet  at  least  his  hands  were  not  stained  with  blood, 
nor  his  inner  life  with  lust. " —  E.  A.  Freeman, 
Hist,  and  Conquests  of  the  Saracens,  lect.  2. — 
After  ten  years  of  preaching  at  Mecca,  and  of  a 
private  circulation  and  .-epeiition  of  the  succes- 
sive Suras  or  chapters  ol  cha  Koran,  as  the 
prophet  delivered  them,  Mah  >met  had  gained 
but  a  small  following,  while  he  opposition  to 
bis    doctrines    and    pretensions     had     gained 


strength.  But  in  A.  I).  020  (ho  being  then  fifty 
years  of  age)  he  gained  tho  car  of  a  companj^  r)f 
pilgrlma  from  Medina  and  W(m  them  to  hia  faith. 
Iloturnlng  home,  they  spread  the  gospel  of  Islam 
among  their  neighbora,  and  the  diaciples  at  Me- 
dina wore  soon  strong  enough  in  numbers  to 
offer  protection  to  their  prophet  and  to  his  per- 
secuted followers  in  Mecca.  As  tho  result  of 
two  pledges,  famous  in  Mahometan  history, 
which  were  given  by  the  men  of  Medina  to  Ma- 
homet, in  secret  meetings  at  tho  hill  of  Acaba, 
a  general  emigration  of  the  adherents  of  the 
now  faith  from  3Iecca  to  Medina  took  place  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  022.  Mahomet  and  his 
close-st  friend,  Abu  Bakr,  having  remained  with 
their  families  until  tho  last,  escaped  the  rage  of 
the  Koroish,  or  Coreish,  only  by  a  secret  night 
and  a  concealment  for  three  days  in  a  cave  on 
Mount  Thaur,  nenr  Mecca.  Their  departure 
from  the  cave  of  '''  haur,  according  to  the  most 
accepted  reckoning,  was  on  the  '20th  of  June, 
A.  D.  622.  This  is  the  date  of  the  Hcgira,  or 
flight,  or  emigration  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca  to 
Medina.  The  Mahometan  Era  of  tho  Hcgira, 
"though  referring  ^  par  excellence '  to  the  flight 
of  the  Prophet,  ...  is  also  applicable  to  all  his 
followers  who  emigrated  to  Medina  prior  to  the 
capture  of  Mecca;  and  they  are  hence  called 
Muhftjirln,  i.  e.,  the  Emigrants,  or  Refugees. 
We  have  seen  that  they  commenced  to  emigrate 
from  the  beginning  of  Moharram  (the  first  month 
of  the  Hegira  era)  two  moutlis  before."  Tho 
title  of  the  Sluhajirin,  or  llefugeea,  soon  became 
an  illustrious  one,  as  did  that  of  the  Ansar,  or 
Allies,  of  Medina,  who  received  and  protected 
them,  lyt  Medina  Mahomet  found  himself 
strongly  sustained.  Before  the  year  of  his  flight 
ended,  he  opened  hostilities  against  the  city 
which  had  rejected  him,  by  attacking  its  Syr- 
ian caravans.  The  attacks  were  followed  up 
and  the  trufllc  of  Blecca  greatly  interfered  with, 
until  Janu'uy,  624,  when  the  famous  battle  of 
Bedr,  or  Badr,  was  fought,  and  the  first  great 
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victory  of  the  sword  of  Islam  achieved.  The  300 
■warriors  of  Bedr  formed  "the  peerage  of  Islam." 
From  tliis  time  the  ascendancy  of  Mahomet  was 
rapidly  gained,  and  assumed  a  political  as  well 
as  a  religious  character.  His  authority  was  es- 
tablishea  at  Medina  and  his  influence  spread 
among  tho  neighboring  tribes.  Nor  was  his 
cause  more  than  temporarily  depressed  by  a 
sharp  defeat  which  he  sustained,  January,  625, 
in  battle  with  the  Koreish  at  Ohod.  Two  years 
later  Medina  was  attacked  and   besieged  by  a 

Sreat  force  of  the  Koreish  and  other  tribes  of 
.rabs  and  Jews,  against  the  latter  of  whom  Ma- 
hotoet,  after  vainly  courting  their  adhesion  and 
recognition,  had  turned  with  relentless  hostility. 
The  siege  failed  and  the  retreat  of  the  enemy 
was  hastened  by  a  timely  storm.  In  the  next 
year  Mahomet  extorted  from  the  Koreish  a 
treaty,  known  as  the  Truce  of  Hodeibia,  which 
suspended  hostilities  for  ten  years  and  permitted 
the  prophet  and  his  followers  to  visit  Mecca  for 
three  days  in  the  following  year.  The  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca  was  made  m  the  holy  month,  Feb- 
ruary, 629,  and  in  630  Mahomet  found  adherents 
enough  within  the  city  and  outside  of  it  to  de- 
liver the  coveted  shrine  and  capital  of  Arabia 
into  his  hands.  Alleging  a  breach  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  he  marched  against  the  city  with  an 
army  of  10,000  men,  and  it  was  surrendered  to 
him  by  nis  obstinate  opponent,  Abu  Sofian,  who 
acknowledged,  at  last,  the  divine  commission  of 
Mahomet  and  became  a  disciple.  The  idols  in  the 
Kaaba  were  thrown  down  and  the  ancient  temple 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  one  God.  The 
conquest  of  Mecca  was  followed  within  no  long 
time  by  the  submission  of  the  whole  Arabic  pe- 
ninsula. The  most  obstinate  in  resisting  were  the 
great  Bedouin  tribe  of  the  Hawazin,  in  the  hill 
country,  southeast  of  Mecca,  with  their  kindred, 
the  Baui  Thackif.  These  were  crushed  in  the  im- 
portant battle  of  Honein,  and  their  strong  city 
of  Tayif  was  afterwanls  taken.  Before  Ma- 
homet died,  on  the  8th  June,  A.  D.  632,  he  was 
the  prince  as  well  as  the  prophet  of  Arabia,  and 
his  armies,  passing  the  Syrian  borders,  had  al- 
ready encountered  the  Romans,  though  not 
gloriously,  in  a  battle  fought  at  Muta,  not  far 
from  the  Dead  Sea. — Sir  W.  Muir,  Life  of  Ma- 
homet. 

Also  in  :  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Soman  Empire,  eh.  50. — J.  W.  H.  Stobart,  Islam 
and  its  Founder,  ch.  3-9. — W.  Irving,  Mahomet 
and  his  Successors,  ch.  6-39. —  R.  D.  Osborn, 
Islam  under  the  Arabs,  pt.  1,  ch.  1-3. — See,  also, 
Islam,  and  Eka,  Mahometan. 

A.  D.  632-639.  —  Abu  Beler.  —  Omar.  —  The 
foundine  of  the  Caiiphr.te. — Conquest  of  Syria. 
— The  death  of  Mahomet  left  Islam  without  a 
head.  The  Prophet  had  neither  named  a  suc- 
cessor (Khalif  or  Caliph),  nor  had  he  instituted  a 
mode  in  which  the  choice  of  one  should  be  made. 
His  nephew  and  son-in-law  —  ' '  the  Bayard  of 
Islam,  "the  lion-hearted  Ali — seemed  the  natural 
heir  of  that  strangely  bjm  sovereignty  of  the 
Arab  world.  But  its  elders  and  chiefs  were 
averse  to  Ali,  and  the  assembly  which  they  con- 
vened preferred,  instead,  the  Prophet's  faithful 
friend,  the  venerable  Abu  Bekr.  ThU  first  of 
thf,  caliphs  reigned  modestly  but  two  years,  and 
on  his  death,  July,  A.  D.  634,  the  stern  soldier 
Omar  was  raised  to  the  more  than  royal  place. 
By  this  time  the  armies  of  the  crescent  were 
already  far  advanced  beyond  the  frontiers  of 


Arabia  in  their  fierce  career  of  conquest.  No 
sooner  had  Abu  Bekr,  in  632,  set  his  heel  on 
some  rebellious  movements,  which  threatened 
his  authority,  than  he  made  haste  to  open  fields 
in  which  the  military  spirit  and  ambitions  of  his 
unquiet  people  might  find  full  exercise.  With 
bold  impartiality  he  challenged,  at  once,  and 
alike,  the  two  dominant  powers  of  the  eastern 
world,  sending  armies  to  invade  the  soil  of  Per- 
sia, on  one  hand,  and  the  Syrian  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  on  the  other.  The  invincible 
Khaled,  or  Caled,  led  the  former,  at  first,  but 
was  soon  transferred  to  the  more  critical  field, 
which  the  latter  proved  to  be.  "One  of  the 
fifteen  provinces  of  Syria,  the  cultivated  lands 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Jordan,  had  been  deco- 
rated by  Roman  vanity  with  the  name  of  'Arabia ' ; 
and  the  first  arms  of  the  Saracens  were  justified 
by  the  semblance  of  a  national  right."  The 
strong  city  of  Bosra  was  taken,  partly  through 
the  treachery  of  its  commander,  Romanus,  who 
renounced  Christianity  and  embraced  the  faith 
of  Islam.  From  Bosra  the  Moslems  advanced  on 
Damascus,  but  suspended  the  siege  of  the  city 
until  they  had  encountered  the  army  which  the 
Emperor  Heraclius  sent  to  its  relief.  This  they 
did  on  the  field  of  Aiznadin,  in  the  south  of 
Palestine,  July  30,  A.  D.  634,  when  50,000  of 
the  Roman-Greeks  and  Syrians  are  said  to  have 
perished,  while  but  470  Arabs  fell.  Damascus 
was  immediately  Invested  and  taken  after  a  pro- 
tracted siege,  which  Voltaire  has  likened  to  the 
siege  of  Troy,  on  account  of  the  many  combats 
and  stratagems  —  the  many  incidents  of  tragedy 
and  romance  —  which  poets  and  historians  have 
handed  down,  in  some  connection  with  its  prog- 
ress or  its  end.  The  ferocity  of  Khaled  was  only 
half  restrained  by  his  milder  colleague  in  com- 
mand, Abu  Obeidah,  and  the  wretched  inhabi- 
tants of  Damascus  suffered  terribly  at  his  hands. 
The  citj ,  itself,  was  spared  and  highly  favored, 
becoming  the  Syrian  capital  of  the  Arabs.  Hc- 
liopolis  (Baalbec)  was  besieged  and  taken  in 
January,  A.  D.  636;  Emessa  surrendered  soon 
after.  In  November,  636,  a  great  and  decisive 
battle  was  fought  with  the  forces  of  Heraclius 
at  Yermuk,  or  Yermr^uk,  on  the  borders  of  Pales- 
tine and  Arabia.  The  Christians  fought  obsti- 
nately and  well,  but  they  were  overwhelmed 
with  fearful  slaughter.  "After  the  battle  of 
Yermuk  the  Roman  army  no  longer  appeared  in 
the  field ;  and  the  Saracens  might  securely  choose, 
among  the  fortified  towns  of  Syria,  the  first  ob- 
ject of  their  attack.  They  consulted  the  caliph 
whether  they  should  march  to  Cajsarea  or  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  the  advice  of  Ali  determined  the  im- 
mediate siege  of  the  latter.  .  .  .  After  Mecca 
and  Medina,  it  was  revered  and  visited  by  the 
devout  Moslems  as  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Land, 
which  had  been  sanctified  by  the  revelation  of 
Moses,  of  Jesus,  and  of  Mahomet  himself."  The 
defense  of  Jerusalem,  notwithstanding  its  great 
strength,  was  maintained  with  less  stubbornness 
than  that  of  Damascus  had  been.  After  a  siege 
of  four  months,  in  the  winter  of  A.  D.  637,  the 
Christian  patriarch  or  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who 
seems  to  have  been  fir£t  in  authority,  proposed 
to  give  up  the  Holy  City,  if  Omar,  the  caliph, 
would  come  in  person  from  Medina  to  settle  and 
sign  the  terms  of  surrender.  Omar  deemed  the 
prize  worthy  of  this  concession  and  made  the 
long  journey,  travelling  as  simply  as  the  hum- 
blest pilgrim  and  entering  Jerusalem  on  foot. 
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After  this,  little  remained  to  make  the  conquest 
of  all  Syria  complete.  Aleppo  was  taken,  but 
not  easily,  after  a  siege,  and  Antioch,  the  splen- 
did seat  of  eastern  luxury  and  wealth,  was  aban- 
doned by  the  emperor  and  submitted,  paying  a 
great  ransom  for  its  escape  from  spoliation  and 
the  sword.  Tlie  year  639  saw  Syria  at  the  feet 
of  the  Arabs  whom  it  had  despised  six  years  be- 
fore, and  the  armies  of  the  caliph  were  ready  to 
advance  to  new  fields,  east,  northwards,  and 
west. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Eaman 
Empire,  cli.  51. 

Also  in:  W.  Irving,  Mahomet  and  His  Sue- 
ces8on,  V.  2,  ch.  3-23.— S.  Ockley,  Hist,  of  the 
Saracens:  Abubeker. — Sir  W.  Muir,  Annals  of 
the  Early  Caliphate,  ch.  2,  11,  19-21. — See,  also, 
jERt. SALEM:  A.  D.  637;  and  Tyke:  A.  D.  638. 

A.  D.  632-651. — Conquest  of  Persia. — Dur- 
ing the  invasion  of  Syria,  Abu  Bekr,  the  first  of 
the  Caliphs,  sent  an  expedition  towards  the 
Euphrates,  under  command  of  the  redoubtable 
Khaled  (633).  The  first  object  of  its  attack  was 
Hira,  a  city  on  the  western  branch  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, not  far  from  modern  Kufa.  Hira  was  the 
seat  of  a  small  kingdom  of  Christian  Arabs  tribu- 
tary to  Persia  and  under  Persian  protection  and 
control.  Its  domain  embraced  the  northern  part 
of  that  fertile  tract  between  the  desert  and  the 
Euphrates  which  the  Arab  writers  call  Sawad ; 
the  southern  part  being  a  Persian  province  of 
which  the  capital,  Obolla.was  the  great  emporium 
of  the  Indian  trade.  Hira  and  Obclla  were 
speedily  taken  and  this  whole  region  subdued. 
But,  Khaled  being  then  transferred  to  the  army 
in  Syria,  the  Persians  regained  courage,  while  the 
energy  of  the  Moslems  was  relaxed.  In  an  en- 
counter called  the  Battle  of  the  Bridge,  A.  D. 
635,  the  latter  experienced  a  disastrous  check; 
but  the  next  year  found  them  more  victorious 
than  ever.  The  great  battle  of  Cadesia  (Kadisi- 
yeh)  ended  all  hope  in  Persia  of  doing  more  than 
defend  the  Euphrates  as  a  western  frontier. 
Within  two  yeara  even  that  hope  disappeared. 
The  new  Arab  general,  Sa'ad  Ibn  Abi  Wakas,  hav- 
ing spent  the  interval  in  strengthening  his  forces, 
and  in  founding  the  city  of  Busrah,  or  Bassora, 
below  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
as  well  as  that  of  Kufa,  which  became  the  Mos- 
lem capital,  advanced  into  Mesopotamia,  A.  D. 
637,  crossing  the  river  without  opposition.  The 
Persian  capital,  Ctesiphon,  was  abandoned  to 
him  so  precipitately  that  most  of  its  vast  treas- 
ures fell  into  his  hands.  It  was  not  until  six 
months  later  that  the  Persians  and  Arabs  met 
in  battle,  at  J^lula,  and  the  encounter  was  fatal 
to  the  former,  100,000  having  perished  on  the 
fiield.  "By  the  close  of  the  year  A.  D.  637  the 
banner  of  the  Prophet  waved  over  the  whole 
tract  west  of  Zagros,  from  Nineveh  almost  to 
Susa."  Then  a  brief  pause  ensued.  In  641  the 
Persian  king  Isdigerd  —  last  of  the  Sassanian 
house — made  a  great,  heroic  effort  to  recover  his 
lost  dominions  and  save  what  remained.  He 
staked  all  and  lost,  in  the  final  battle  of  Nehav- 
end,  which  the  Arabs  called  "  Fattah-hul-Fut- 
tuh,"  or  "  Victory  of  Victories."  "The  defeat 
of  Nehavend  terminated  the  Sassanian  power. 
Isdigerd  indeed,  escaping  from  Rei,  and  flying 
continually  from  place  to  place,  prolonged  an  in- 
glorious existence  for  the  space  of  ten  more  years 
—  from  A.  D.  641  to  A.  D.  651;  but  he  had  no 
longer  a  kingdom.  Persia  fell  to  pieces  on  the 
occasion  of  '  the  victory  of  victories,'  and  made 


no  other  united  effort  against  the  Arabs.  Prov- 
ince after  province  was  occupied  by  the  fierce  in- 
vaders; and,  at  length,  in  A.  D.  651,  their  arms 
penetrated  to  Merv,  where  the  last  scion  of  tlie 
house  of  Babek  had  for  some  years  found  a  ref- 
uge. .  .  .  The  order  of  conquest  seems  to  have 
been  the  following :  —  Medisi,  Northern  Persia, 
lihagiana,  Azerbijan,  Gurgan,  Tabaristan,  and 
Khorassan  in  A.  D.  642;  Southern  Persia,  Ker- 
man,  Seistan,  !Mekran,  and  Kurdistan  in  A.  D. 
643;  Merv,  Balkh,  Herat,  and  Kharezui  in  A.  D. 
650  or  653.  "—O.  Rawlinson,  Seventh  Great  Ori- 
ental Monarchy,  ch.  26,  and  foot-notes. 

Also  in  :  W.  Irving,  Mahomet  and  his  Succes- 
sors, V.  2,  ch.  25-34.  — Sir  W.  Muir,  Annals  of  tlie 
Early  Caliphate,  ch.  10-18,  25-26. 

A.  D.  640-646. — Conquest  of  Egypt, — "It 
was  in  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth  year  of  the 
Hegira  [A.  D.  640  or  641]  that  Amru,  having  ob- 
tained the  hesitating  consent  of  the  Caliph,  set 
out  from  Palestine  for  Egypt.  His  army, 
though  joined  on  its  march  by  bands  of  Bedouins 
lured  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  did  not  at  the  first 
exceed  4,000  men.  Soon  after  he  had  left,  Omar, 
concerned  at  the  smallness  of  his  force,  would 
have  recalled  him ;  but  finding  that  he  had  al- 
ready gone  too  far  to  be  stopped,  he  sent  heavy 
reinforcements,  under  Zobeir,  one  of  the  chief 
Companions,  after  him.  The  army  of  Amru  was 
thus  swelled  to  an  imposing  array  of  from  12,000 
to  16,000  men,  some  of  them  warriors  of  renown. 
Amru  entered  Egypt  by  Arish,  and  overcoming 
the  garrison  at  Faroma  [ancient  T>elusium], 
turned  to  the  left  and  so  passed  onwh  1  through 
the  desert,  reaching  thus  the  easternmost  of  the 
seven  estuaries  of  the  Nile.  Along  this  branch 
of  the  river  he  marched  by  Bubastis  towards 
Upper  Egypt,"  —  and,  so,  to  Heliopolis,  near  to 
the  great  ancierc  city  of  Misr,  or  Memphis. 
Here,  and  throughout  their  conquest  of  Egypt, 
the  Moslem  invaders  appear  to  have  found  some 
goodwill  toward*?  them  prevailing  among  the 
Christians  of  the  Jacobite  sect,  who  had  never 
become  reconciled  to  the  Orthodox  Greeks. 
Heliopolis  and  Memphis  were  surrendered  to 
their  arms  after  some  hard  fighting  and  a  siege  of 
no  long  duration.  "Amru  lost  no  time  in 
marching  upon  Alexandria  so  as  to  reach  it  be- 
fore the  Greek  troops,  hastily  called  in  from  the 
outlying  garrisons,  could  rally  there  for  its  de- 
fence. On  the  way  he  put  to  flight  several 
columns  which  sought  to  hinder  his  advance ;  and 
at  last  presented  himself  before  the  walls  of  the 
great  city,  which,  offering  (as  it  still  does)  on  the 
land  side  a  narrow  and  well-fortified  front,  was 
capable  of  an  obstinate  resistance.  Towards  the 
sea  also  it  was  open  to  ^ccour  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Byzantine  Court.  But  during  the  siege 
Heraclius  died,  and  the  opportunity  of  relief  was 
supinely  allowed  to  slip  away."  In  the  end 
Alexandria  capitulated  and  was  protected  from 
plunder  (see  Libraries,  Ancient:  Alexan- 
dria), paying  tribute  to  the  conquerors.  "  Amru, 
it  is  said,  wished  to  fix  his  seat  of  government  at 
Alexandria,  but  Omar  would  not  allow  him  to 
remain  so  far  away  from  his  camp,  with  so  many 
branches  of  the  Nile  between.  So  he  returned 
to  Upper  Egypt.  A  body  of  the  Arabs  crossed 
the  Nile  and  settled  in  Ghizeh,  on  the  western 
bank  —  a  movement  which  Omar  permitted  only 
on  condition  that  a  strong  fortress  was  construct- 
ed there  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  being 
surprised  and  cut  off.    The  headquarters  of  the 
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anny  were  pitched  near  Memphis.  Around  them 
grew  up  a  military  station,  called  from  its  origin 
Fostat,  or  'the  Encampment.'  It  expanded 
rapidly  into  the  capital  of  Egypt,  the  modern 
Cairo.  .  .  .  This  name  '  Cahira, '  or  City  of  the 
Victory,  is  of  later  date  [see  below :  A.  D.  908- 
1171].  .  .  .  Zobeir  urged  Amru  to  enforce  the 
right  of  conquest,  and  divide  the  land  among  his 
followers.  But  Amru  refused ;  and  the  Caliph, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  confirmed  the 
judgment.  '  Leave  the  land  of  Egypt,'  was  his 
wise  reply,  '  in  the  people's  hands  to  nurse  and 
fructify. '  As  elsewhere,  Omar  would  not  allow 
the  Arabs  to  become  proprietors  of  a  single  acre. 
Even  Amru  was  refused  ground  whereupon  to 
build  a  mansion  for  himself.  ...  So  the  land  of 
Egypt,  left  in  the  hands  of  iis  ancestral  occu- 
pants, became  a  rich  granary  for  the  Hejaz,  even 
as  in  bygone  times  it  had  been  the  granary  of 
Italy  and  the  Byzantine  empire.  .  .  .  Amru, 
with  the  restless  spirit  of  his  faith,  soon  pushed 
his  conquests  westward  beyond  the  limits  of 
Egypt,  established  liimself  in  Barca,  and  reached 
even  to  Tripoli.  .  .  .  Early  in  the  Caliphate  of 
Othman  [A.  D.  646]  a  desperate  attempt  was 
made  to  regain  possession  of  Alexandria.  The 
Moslems,  busy  with  their  conquests  elsewhere, 
had  left  the  city  insufficiently  protected.  Tl'.e 
Greek  inhabitants  conspired  with  the  Court ;  and 
a  fleet  of  300  ebips  was  sent  under  command  of 
Manuel,  who  drove  out  the  garrison  and  took 
possession  of  the  city.  Amru  hastened  to  its 
rescue.  A  great  battle  was  fought  outside  the 
walls:  the  Greeks  were  defeated,  and  the  un- 
happy town  was  subjected  to  the  miseries  of  a 
second  and  a  longer  siege.  It  was  at  last  taken  by 
storm  and  given  up  to  plunder.  .  .  .  The  city, 
though  still  maintaining  its  commercial  import, 
fell  now  from  its  high  estate.  The  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  the  Moslem  Court  were  trans- 
ferred to  Fostat,  and  Alexandria  ceased  to  be  the 
capital  of  Egypt."  —  Sir  W.  Muir,  Annala  of  the 
Eiirly  Calipluite,  ch.  24,  tcith  foot-note. 

Also  in  :  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  51. —  W.  Irving,  Mahomet 
and  hilt  Successors,  v.  2,  c7i.  24  and  35. 

A.  D.  644. — Assassination  of  Caliph  Omar. 
— The  deatli  of  Omar,  the  second  of  the  Caliphs, 
was  a  violent  one.  "It  occurred  in  November, 
A.  D.  644.  One  day  a  slave  who  worked  for  his 
master  at  the  carpenter's  bench  came  to  see  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful,  and  complained  to 
hiir  of  being  overworked,  and  badly  treated  by 
the  citizen  that  owned  him.  Omar  listened  at- 
tentively, but  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
chaigos  veru  false,  sternly  dismissed  the  car- 
penter to  his  bench.  The  man  retired,  vowing 
to  be  revenged.  The  following  day  was  Friday, 
'the  day  of  the  Assembly.'  Omar,  as  usual, 
went  to  lead  the  prayers  of  the  assembly  in  the 
great  mosque.  He  opened  his  mouth  to  speak. 
He  had  just  said  '  Allah,'  when  the  keen  dagger 
of  the  offended  slave  was  thrust  into  his  back.,  and 
the  Commandev  of  the  Faithful  fell  on  thetaicred 
floor,  fatally  ^veuaded.  The  people,  in  a  perfect 
frenzy  of  honor  and  rage,  fell  upon  the  assassin, 
but  with  superhuman  strength  he  threw  them 
oH,  and  rushing  about  in  the  madness  of  despair 
he  killed  some  and  wounded  others,  and  finally 
turning  the  point  of  liis  dagger  to  his  own  breast, 
fell  dead.  Omar  lingered  several  days  in  great 
agony,  out  he  was  brave  to  the  end.  His  dying 
wurda  were,  '  Give  to  my  successor  this  parting 


bequest,  that  he  be  kind  to  the  men  of  this  city, 
Medina,  which  gave  a  home  to  us,  and  to  the 
Faith.  Tell  him  to  make  much  of  their  virtues, 
and  to  pass  lightly  over  their  faults.  Bid  him 
also  treat  well  the  Arab  tribes,  for  verily  they 
are  the  backbone  of  Islam.  Moreover,  let  him 
faithfully  fulfil  the  covenants  made  with  the 
Christians  and  the  Jews!  O  Allah  I  I  have 
finished  my  course !  To  him  that  cometh  after 
me,  I  leave  the  kingdom  firmly  established  and 
at  peace  I '  Thus  perished  one  of  the  greatest 
Princes  the  Mohammedans  were  ever  to  know. 
Omar  was  truly  a  great  and  good  man,  of  whom 
any  country  and  any  creed  might  be  proud." — 
J.  J.  Pool,  Studies  in  Mohammedanism,  pp. 
58-59. 

A.  D.  647-709.  —  Conquest  of  northern 
Africa. — "While  Egypt  was  won  almost  with- 
out a  blow,  Latin  Africa  [northern  Africa  be- 
yond Egypt]  took  sixty  years  to  conquer.  It 
was  first  invaded  under  Othman  in  647,  but 
Carthage  was  not  subdued  till  698,  nor  was  the 
province  fully  reduced  for  eleven  y^ears  longer. 
And  why  ?  Doubtless  because  Afnca  contained 
two  classes  of  inhabitants,  not  over-friendly  to 
each  other,  but  both  of  whom  had  something  to 
lose  by  a  Saracenic  conquest.  The  citizens  of 
Carthage  were  Roman  in  every  sense,  their  lan- 
guage was  Latin,  their  faith  was  orthodox ;  they 
had  no  wrongs  beyond  those  which  always  afflict 
provincials  under  a  despotism ;  wrongs  not  likely 
to  be  alleviated  by  exchanging  a  Christian  des- 
pot at  Constantinople  for  an  infidel  one  at 
Medina  or  Damascus.  P.eyoud  tliem,  in  the  in- 
land provinces,  were  the  native  Moors,  barbari- 
ans, and  many  of  them  pagans ;  they  had  fought 
for  their  rude  liberty  against  the  Ciesars,  and 
they  had  no  intention  of  surrendering  it  to  the 
Caliphs.  Romans  and  !Moors  alike  long  ijre- 
f erred  the  chances  of  the  sword  to  either  Koran 
or  tribute ;  but  their  ultimate  fate  was  different 
Latin  civilization  and  Latin  Christianity  gradu- 
ally disappeared  by  the  decay  and  extermination 
of  their  votaries.  The  Moors,  a  people  not  un- 
like the  Arabs  in  their  unconverted  state,  were 
at  last  content  to  embrace  their  religion,  and  to 
share  their  destinies  and  their  triumphs.  Arabs 
and  Sloors  intermingled  went  on  to  further  con- 
quests ;  and  the  name  of  the  barbarian  converts 
was  more  familiarly  used  in  Western  Europe  to 
denote  the  united  nation  than  the  terrible  name 
of  the  original  compatriots  of  tha  Prophet." — 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Hint,  and  Conquests  of  the  Sara- 
cens, lect.  3. — "  In  their  climate  and  government, 
their  diet  and  habitation,  the  wandering  Moors 
resembled  the  Bedow^ns  of  the  desert.  With 
the  religion  they  were  proud  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage, name,  and  origin  of  Arabs ;  the  blood  of 
the  strangers  and  natives  was  insensibly  mingled ; 
and  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic  the  same 
nation  might  seem  to  be  diffused  over  the  sandy 
plains  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Yet  I  will  not  deny 
that  50,000  tents  of  pure  Arabians  might  l>e 
transported  over  the  Nile  and  scattered  through 
the  Libyan  desert;  and  I  am  not  ignorant  that 
five  of  the  Moorish  tribes  still  retam  their  bar- 
barous idiom,  with  the  appellation  and  character 
of 'white'  Africans." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  eft..  51.— "  By  647  the 
Barbary  coast  was  overrun  up  to  the  gates  of 
Roman  Carthage;  but  the  wild  Berber  popula- 
tion was  more  difficult  to  subdue  than  the  lux- 
urious subjects  of  the  Sasauids  of  Persia  or  the 
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Greeks  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  Kayrawan  was 
founded  as  the  African  capital  in  670;  Cart)hage 
fell  in  693,  and  the  Ant'is  pushed  their  arms  as 
far  as  the  Atlantic.  F:  nn  Tangier  they  crossed 
into  Spain  in  710."— S.  Lane-Poole,  Tim  Moham- 
madaii  Dynasties,  p.  5. 

Also  in:  W.  Irving,  Malu)met  and  Ms  Suc- 
cessors, V.  2,  ch.  35,  44,  54-55. — R.  D.  Osborn, 
Mam  vnder  the  Arabs,  j)t.  1,  ch.  1-3. — See,  also, 
CARTn.VGE:  A.  D.  698;  and  Mouocco. 

A.  D.  66i. — Accession  of  the  Omeyyads. — 
Abu  Bekr,  the  immediate  successor  of  Mahomet, 
reigned  but  two  years,  dying  August,  A.  D.  634. 
By  his  nomination,  Omar  was  raised  to  the  Cali- 
phate and  ruled  Islam  until  644,  when  he  was 
murdered  b^  a  Persian  slave.  His  successor  was 
Othman,  wlio  had  been  the  secretary  of  the 
Prophet.  The  Caliphate  of  Othman  was  trouljled 
by  many  plots  and  increasing  disaffection,  which 
ended  in  his  assassination,  A.  D.  656.  It  was  not 
until  then  that  AH,  the  nephew  and  son-in-law  of 
Mahomet,  was  permitted  to  take  the  Prophet's 
seat.  But  the  dissensions  in  the  Moslem  world 
had  grown  more  bitter  as  the  fields  of  ambitious 
rivalry  were  widened,  and  the  factions  opposed 
to  All  were  implacable.  ' '  Now  begins  the  tragic 
tale  of  the  wrongs  and  martyrdoms  of  the  im- 
mediate family  of  the  Prophet.  The  province 
of  Syria  was  now  ruled  by  the  crafty  Moawiyah, 
whose  father  was  Abu-Sofian,  so  long  the  bitter- 
est enemy  of  IMahomet,  and  at  last  a  tardy  and 
unwilling  proselyte.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  parent- 
age of  the  man  who  was  to  deprive  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Apostle  of  their  heritage.  Moawiyah 
gave  himself  out  as  the  avenger  of  Othman;  All 
was  represented  as  his  murderer,  although  his 
sons,  the  grandsons  of  the  Prophet,  had  fought, 
and  one  of  them  received  a  wound,  in  the  de- 
fence of  that  Caliph.  .  .  .  Ayeshn.  too,  the 
Mother  of  the  Faitiu'ul,  Telha  and  Zobeir,  the 
Prophet's  old  companions,  revolted  on  their  own 
account,  and  the  whole  of  the  brief  reign  of  All 
was  one  constant  succession  of  civil  war." 
Syria  adhered  to  Moawiyah.  Ayesha,  Zobeir 
and  Telha  gained  possession  of  Bussorah  and 
made  that  city  their  headquarters  of  rebellion. 
They  were  defeated  there  by  Ali  in  a  groat  battle, 
A.  D.  656,  called  the  Battle  of  the  Camel,  because 
the  litter  which  bore  Ayesha  on  the  back  of  a 
camel  became  the  center  of  the  fight.  But  he 
gained  little  from  the  success ;  nor  more  from  a 
long,  indecisive  battle  fought  with  Sloawiyah  at 
SifHn,  in  July,  A.  D.  657.  Amru,  the  conqueror 
of  Egypt,  had  now  joined  Moawiyah,  and  his 
influence  enlisted  that  great  province  in  the  re- 
volt. At  last,  in  661,  the  civil  war  was  ended 
by  the  assassination  of  Ali.  ILj  eldest  son, 
Hassan,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  spiritless 
jouth,  bargained  away  his  claims  to  Moawiyah, 
and  the  latter  became  undisputed  Caliph,  found- 
ing a  dynasty  called  that  of  the  Ommiades,  or 
Omeyyads  (from  Ommiah,  or  Omeyya,  the  great 
grandfather  of  Moawiyah),  which  occupied  the 
throne  for  almost  a  century  —  not  at  Medina,  but 
at  Damascus,  to  which  city  the  Caliphate  was 
now  transferred.  "In  thus  converting  the  Cali- 
phate into  an  hereditary  monarchy  he  utterly 
changed  its  character.  It  soon  assumed  the 
diameter  of  a  common  oriental  empire.  .  .  .  The 
Ommiads  were  masters  of  slaves  instead  of  lead- 
ers of  freemen;  the  public  will  was  no  longer 
consulted,  and  the  public  goml  us  little;  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  sank  into  uu  earthly 


despot,  ruling  by  force,  like  any  Assyrian  con- 
queror of  old.  The  early  Caliphs  dwelt  in  the 
sacred  city  of  Medina,  and  directed  tiie  counsels 
of  the  Empire  from  beside  the  tomb  of  the 
Prophet.  Moawiyah  transferred  his  throne  to 
the  conquered  splendours  of  Damascus;  and 
Mecca  and  Jledina  became  tributary  cities  to  the 
ruler  of  Syria.  At  one  time  a  rival  Caliph,  Ab- 
dullah, established  himself  in  Arabia ;  twice  were 
the  holy  cities  taken  by  storm,  and  the  Kaaba 
itself  was  battered  down  by  the  engines  of  the 
invaders.  .  .  .  Such  a  revolution  however  did 
not  effect  itself  without  considerable  opposi- 
tion. The  partizans  of  the  house  of  All  con- 
tinued to  form  a  formidable  sect.  In  their  ideas 
the  Vicarship  of  the  Prophet  was  not  to  be,  like 
an  earthly  kingdom,  the  mere  prize  of  craft  or 
of  valour.  It  was  the  inalienable  heritage  of  the 
sacr(;d  descendants  of  the  Prophet  himself.  .  .  . 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  Shiah  sect,  the  as- 
sertcrs  of  the  rights  of  Ali  and  his  house." — 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  and  Conquests  of  the  Sara- 
cens, lect.  3. 

Also  in :  Sir  W.  Muir,  Annals  of  the  Early 
Caliphate,  ch.  31-46.  —  R.  D.  Osborn,  Islam 
Under  tJie  Arabs,  pt.  3.— S.  Lane-Poole,  The  Mo- 
hammadan  Dynasties,  pp.  9-11. 

A.  D.  68o.— The  Tragedy  at  Kerbela.— 
When  Ali,  or  Aly,  the  nephew  and  son-in-law 
of  Mahomet,  had  been  slain,  A.  D.  661,  and  the 
Caliphate  had  been  seized  by  Moawij^ah,  the 
first  of  the  Ommiades,  "the  followers  of  'Aly 
proclaimed  his  elder  son,  Hasan,  Khallf;  but 
this  poor-spirited  youth  was  contented  to  sell  his 
pretensions  to  the  throne.  ...  On  his  death,  his 
brother  Hoseyn  became  the  lawful  Khalif  in  the 
eyes  of  the  partisans  of  the  House  of  'Aly,  who 
ignored  the  general  admission  of  the  authority 
of  the  '  Ommiades. '  .  .  .  For  a  time  Hoseyn  re- 
mained quietly  at  Medina,  leading  a  life  of  de- 
votion, and  declining  to  push  his  claims.  But 
at  length  an  opportunity  for  striking  a  blow  at 
the  rival  House  presented  itself,  and  lloseyn  did 
not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  it.  He  was  in- 
vited to  join  an  insurrection  which  had  broken 
out  at  Kufa  [A.  D.  680],  the  most  mutinous  and 
fickle  of  all  the  cities  of  the  empire ;  and  he  set 
out  with  his  family  and  friends,  to  the  number 
of  100  souls,  ard  an  escort  of  500  horsemen,  to 
join  the  insurgents.  As  he  drew  nigh  to  Kufa, 
he  discovered  that  the  rising  had  been  suppressed 
by  the  '  Ommiade '  governor  of  the  city,  and  that 
the  country  round  him  was  hostile  instead  of 
loyal  to  him.  And  now  there  came  out  from 
Kufa  an  army  of  4,000  horse,  who  surrounded 
the  little  body  of  travellers  [on  the  plain  of 
Kerbela],  and  cut  them  off  alike  from  tlie  city 
and  the  river.  ...  A  scrips  of  single  combats, 
in  which  Hoseyn  and  his  followers  displayed 
heroic  courage,  ended  in  the  death  of  the  Imam 
and  the  men  who  were  with  him,  and  the  enslav- 
ing of  the  women  and  children." — S.  Lane-Poole, 
Studies  in  a  Mosque,  ch.  7. — "The  scene  [of  the 
massacre  of  Hosein  and  his  band]  ...  is  still 
fresh  as  yestci-day  in  the  mind  of  every  Believer, 
and  is  commemorated  with  wild  grief  and  frenzy 
as  often  as  the  fatal  day,  the  Tenth  of  the  first 
month  of  the  year  [tenth  of  Moharram  —  Oct. 
10],  comes  round.  .  .  .  The  tragedy  of  Kerbala 
decided  not  only  the  fate  of  the  Caliphate,  but 
of  Mahometan  kingdoms  long  after  the  Caliphate 
had  waned  and  disappeared.  .  .  .  Tiie  tragedy 
is  yearly  represented  on  the  stage  as  a  religious 
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ceremony  "— in  the  "Passion  Play  "of  the  Mo- 
harram  Festival. — Sir  W.  Muir,  Anrials  of  the 
Early  Caliphate,  ch.  49,  with  foot-note. — See,  also, 
Islam. 

A.  D.  668-675. — Fir  .t  repulse  from  Constan- 
tinople. See  Conbtastinoplk:  A.  D.  668- 
675. 

A.  D.  710.— Subjugation  of  the  Turks.— 
"After  the  fall  of  the  Persian  kingdom,  the  river 
Oxus  divided  the  territories  of  the  Saracens  and 
of  the  Turks.  This  narrow  boundary  was  soon 
overleaped  by  the  spirit  of  the  Arabs;  the  gov- 
ernors of  Chorassan  extended  their  successive  in- 
roads; and  one  of  their  triumphs  was  adorned 
with  the  buskin  of  a  Turkish  queen,  which  she 
dropped  in  her  precipitate  flight  beyond  the  hills 
of  Bochara.  But  the  final  conquest  of  Trans- 
oxana,  as  well  as  of  Spain,  was  reserved  for  the 
glorious  reign  of  the  inactive  Walid;  and  the 
nan^e  of  Catibah,  the  camel-driver,  declares  the 
origin  and  merit  of  his  successful  lieutenant. 
While  one  of  his  colleagues  displayed  the  first 
Mahometan  banner  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
the  spacious  regions  between  the  Oxus,  the  Jax- 
artes,  and  the  Caspian  sea  were  reduced  by  the 
arms  of  Catibah  to  the  obedience  of  the  prophet 
and  of  the  calipli.  A  tribute  of  two  millions  of 
pieces  of  gold  was  imposed  on  the  infidels ;  their 
idols  were  burned  or  brokeu;  the  Mussulman 
chief  pronounced  a  sermon  in  the  new  mosch 
[mosque]  of  Carizme;  after  sever. il  battles  the 
Turkish  hordes  were  driven  back  to  the  desert; 
and  the  emperors  of  China  solicited  the  friend- 
ship of  the  victorious  Arabs.  To  their  industry 
the  prosperity  of  the  province,  the  Sogdiana  of 
the  ancients,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  ascribed ; 
but  the  advantages  of  the  soil  and  climate  had 
been  understood  and  cultivated  since  the  reign 
of  the  Macedonian  kings.  Before  the  invasion 
of  tlie  Saracens,  Carizme,  Bochara,  and  Samar- 
cand  were  rich  and  populous  under  the  yoke  of 
the  shepherds  of  the  North." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the,  Rommi  Empire,  ch.  51. 

Also  in  :  E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  and  Conqu«ils 
oftJis  Saracens,  led.  8. 

A.  D.  71 1-7 13.— Conquest  of  Spain.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  711-713. 

A.  D.  715-732.— The  repulse  from  Gaul.— 
"The  deeds  of  Musa  [in  Africa  and  Spain]  had 
been  performed  '  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  but, 
to  borrow  the  words  of  Gibbon,  '  his  breast  was 
still  fired  with  the  ardor  of  youth,  and  the  pos- 
session of  Spain  was  considered  as  only  the  first 
step  to  the  monarchy  of  Europe.  With  a  pow- 
erful armament  by  sea  and  land,  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  pass  tlu^  Pyrenees,  to  extinguish  in  Gaul 
the  declining  kingdoms  of  the  Franks  and  Lom- 
bards, and  to  preach  the  unity  of  (Jod  on  the 
altar  of  the  Vatican.  Thence,  subduing  the  bar- 
barians of  Germany,  he  proposed  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  Danube  from  its  source  to  the 
Eaxine  Sea,  to  overthrow  the  Greek  or  Roman 
empire  of  Constantinople,  and,  returning  from 
Europe  to  Asia,  to  unite  his  new  acquisitions 
with  Antioch  and  the  provinces  of  Syria. '  This 
vast  enterprise  .  .  .  was  freely  revolved  by  the 
successors  of  Musa.  In  pursuance  of  it.  El 
Haur,  the  new  lieutenant  of  the  califs,  assailed 
■  the  fugiti  -e  Goths  in  thtir  retreats  in  Septimauia 
(715-718).  El  Zamah,  who  succeeded  him, 
crossed  the  mountains,  and,  seizing  Narbonne, 
expelled  the  inhabitants  and  settled  there  ft  col- 
ony of  Saracens  (719).    The  following  year  they 


passed  the  Rhone,  in  order  to  extend  their  do- 
minion over  Provence,  but,  repelled  by  the  dukes 
and  the  militia  of  the  country,  turned  their 
forces  toward  Toulouse  (721).  Eudo,  Duke  of 
Aquitain,  bravely  defending  his  capital,  brought 
on  a  decisive  combat.  ...  El  Zamah  fell.  The 
carnage  among  his  retreating  men  then  became 
so  great  that  the  Arabs  named  the  passage  from 
Toulouse  to  Carcassone  the  Road  of  Martyrs 
(Balat  al  Chouda).  Supporting  their  terrible  re- 
verses with  the  characteristic  resignation  of  their 
race  and  faith,  the  Arabs  were  still  able  to  retain 
a  hold  of  Narbonne  and  of  other  fortresses  of 
the  south,  and,  after  a  respite  of  four  years, 
spent  in  recruiting  their  troops  from  Spain  and 
Africa,  to  resume  their  projects  of  invasion  and 
pillage  in  Gaul  (725).  Under  the  Wall  Anbessa, 
they  ascended  the  Rhone  as  far  as  the  city  oif 
Lyons,  devastating  the  towns  and  the  fields.  .  .  . 
When,  ...  at  the  close  of  his  expeditions,  An- 
bessa perished  by  the  hands  of  the  Infidels,  all 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Mussulman  heart  was 
aroused  into  an  eager  desire  for  revenge.  His 
successor,  Abd-el-Kahman,  a  tried  and  experi- 
enced general,  energetic  and  heroic  as  he  was  just 
and  prudent,  .  .  .  entered  into  elaborate  prep- 
arations for  the  final  conquest  of  Gaul.  For  two 
years  the  ports  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa 
swarmed  with  departing  soldiery,  and  Spain  re- 
sounded with  the  calls  and  cries  to  arms  (727- 
729). "  The  storm  broke  first  on  Aquitaine,  and 
its  valiant  Duke  Eudea,  or  Eudo,  rashly  meeting 
the  enemy  in  the  open  field,  in  front  of  Bor- 
deaux, suffered  an  irretrievable  defeat  (May, 
731).  Bordeaux  was  stormed  and  sacked,  and 
all  Aquitaine  was  given  up  to  the  ravages  of  the 
unsparing  Moslem  host.  Eudes  fled,  a  helpless 
fugitive,  to  his  enemies  the  Franks,  and  besought 
the  aid  of  the  great  palace-mayor,  Karl  Martel, 
practical  sovereign  of  the  Frankisli  kingdoms, 
and  father  of  the  Pippin  who  would  soon  become 
king  in  name  as  well  as  in  fact.  But,  not  for 
Aquitaine,  only,  but  for  all  Gaul,  all  Germany, 
—  all  Christendom  in  Europe,  —  Karl  and  his 
Franks  were  called  on  to  raUy  and  do  battle 
against  the  sons  of  the  desert,  whose  fateful 
march  of  conquest  seemed  never  to  end.  "  '  Dur- 
ing all  the  rest  of  the  summer,  the  Roman  clari- 
ons and  the  German  horns  sounded  and  groaned 
through  all  the  cities  of  Neustria  and  Austrasia, 
Dirough  the  rustic  palaces  of  the  Prankish  leudes, 
and  in  the  woody  gaus  of  western  Germany.' 
.  .  .  Meanwhile,  Abd-el-Rahman,  laden  with 
plunder  and  satiated  with  blood,  had  bent  his 
steps  toward  the  southwest,  where  he  concen- 
trated his  troops  on  the  banks  of  the  Charente. 
Enriched  and  victorious  as  he  was,  there  was 
still  an  object  in  Gaul  which  provoked  alike  the 
cupidity  and  the  zeal  of  his  followers.  This 
was  the  Basilica  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  the 
shrine  of  the  Gallic  Christians,  where  the  richest 
treasures  of  the  Church  were  collected,  and  in 
which  the  profoundest  veneration  of  its  mem- 
bers centred.  He  yearned  for  the  pillage  and 
the  overthrow  of  this  illustrious  sanctuary,  and, 
taking  the  road  from  Poitiers,  he  encountered  the 
giants  of  the  North  in  the  same  valley  of  the 
Vienne  and  Clain  where,  nearly  three  hundred 
years  before,  the  Franks  and  the  Wisigoths  had 
disputed  tlie  supremacy  of  Gaul.  There,  on 
those  autumn  fields,  the  Koran  and  the  Bible  — 
Islamism  and  Christianity  —  Asia  and  Europe  — 
stood  face  to  face,  ready  to  grapple  in  a  deadly 
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A.  D.  

G02.    Revolt  in  Constantinople ;  fall  and  death  of  Maurice;  accession  of  Phocas. 

004.    Death  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great.— Death  of  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury.* 

008.     Invasion  of  Asia  Minor  by  Chosroes  II.,  king  of  Persia. 

OlO.  Death  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  Phocas;  accession  of  Heraclius.  —  Venetia  ravaged  by 
the  Avars. 

814.    Invasion  of  Syria  by  Chosroes  II. ;  capture  of  Damascus. 

615.    Capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Chosroes;  removal  of  the  supposed  True  Cross. 

01<{.    First  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain. — Advance  of  the  Persians  to  the  Bosphorus. 

OiS2.  The  flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca  (the  Hegira). — Romans  under  Heraclius  victorious 
over  tlie  Persians. 

02C.    Siege  of  Constantinople  by  Persians  and  Avars. 

627.  Victory  of  Heraclius  over  Chosroes  of  Persia,  at  Nineveh. — Conversion  of  Northumbria 
to  Christianity. 

628.  Recovery  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  supposed  True  Cross,  from  the  Persians,  by  Heraclius. 
630.    Submission  of  Mecca  to  the  Prophet. 

632.    Death  of  Mahomet;  Abu  Bekr  chosen  caliph. 

634.  Death  of  Abu  Bekr;  Omar  chosen  caliph. — Battle  of  Hieromax  or  Yermuk;  Battle  of 
tlic  Bridge.* — Defeat  of  Heraclius. — Compilation  and  arrangement  of  the  Koran.* 

635.  Siege  and  capture  of  Damascus  by  the  Mahometans ;  invasion  of  Persia ;  victory  at 
Kadisiyeh.* — Defeat  of  the  Welsh  by  the  English  in  the  battle  of  the  Heavenfleld. 

636.  Mahometan  subjugation  of  Syria;  retreat  of  the  Romans. 

637.  Siege  and  conquest  of  Jerusjilem  by  the  Moslems;  their  victories  in  Persia. 

639.  Publication  of  the  Ecthesis  of  Heraclius. 

640.  Capture  of  Ca'sarea  by  the  Moslems ;  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Amru. 

641.  Death  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  Heraclius;  three  rival  emperors;  accession  of  Constans  II. 
—  Victory  at  Nehavend  and  final  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Mahometans ;  end  of  the  Sassanian  king- 
dom; cai^ture  of  Alexandria,*  founding  of  Cairo. 

643.  Publication  of  the  Lombard  Code  of  Laws. 

644.  Assassination  of  Omar ;    Othman  chosen  caliph. 
646.    Alexandria  recovered  by  the  Greeks  and  lost  again. 

648.    Publication  by  Constans  II.  of  the  edict  called  "  The  Type." 

640.    Mahometan  invasion  of  Cyprus. 

650.    Conquest  of  Merv,  Balkh,  and  Herat  by  the  Moslems.* 

652.    Conversion  of  the  East  Saxons  in  England. 

6*53.    Seizure  and  banishment  of  Pope  Martin  I.  by  the  Emperor  Constans  II. 

656.  Murder  of  Caliph  Othman;  Ali  chosen  caliph;  rebellion  of  Moawiyah;  civil  war;  Battle 
of  the  Camel. 

657.  All's  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Eufa. 

658.  Syria  abandoned  to  Moawiyah ;  Egypt  in  revolt. 

661.  Assassination  of  Ali;  Moawiyah,  first  of  the  Omeyyads,  made  caliph;  Damascus  his 
capital. 

663.    Visit  of  the  Emperor  Constans  to  Rome. 

668.  Assassination  of  Constans  at  Syracuse* ;  accession  of  Constantine  IV.  to  the  throne  of  the 
Eastern  Empire. — Beginning  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Saracens. 

670.    The  founding  of  Kairwan,  or  Kayrawan.* 

673.  First  Council  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  at  Hereford. — Birth  ot  the  Venerable  Bede* 
(d.  735). 

677.    The  raising  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople;  treaty  of  peace.* 

680.  Sixth  General  Council  of  the  Church,  at  Constantinople;  condemnation  of  the  Monoth- 
elite  heresy. — Massacre  at  Kerbela  of  Hoseyn,  son  of  Ali,  and  his  followers. 

685.  Death  of  the  Eastern  Emperor,  Constantine  IV.,  and  accession  of  Justinian  II. — The 
Angles  of  Northumbria,  under  King  Ecgfrith,  defeated  by  the  Picts  at  Nectansmere. 

687.    Battle  of  Testri;  victory  of  Pippin  of  Heristal  over  the  Neustrians. 

605.  Fall  and  banishment  of  Justinian  II. 

606.  Founding  of  the  bishopric  of  Salzburg. 

697.  Election  of  the  first  Doge  of  Venice. 

698.  Conquest  and  destruction  of  Carthage  by  the  Moslems.* 

*  Uncertain  date. 
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A.  D.  

704.  Recovery  of  thft  throne  by  the  Eastern  Emperor  Justinian  n. 

705.  Accession  of  the  Caliph  VVelid. 

700.    Accession  of  Roderick  to  tlie  Gothic  throne  in  Spain. 

711.  Invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Arab- Moors. —Moslem  conquest  of  Transoxiana  and  Sardinia. — 
Final  fall  and  death  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  Justinian  II. 

712.  Surrender  of  Toledo  to  the  Moslem  invaders  of  Spain. 

717.  Elevation  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  to  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  Empire. — Second  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Moslems. — Great  defeat  of  the  Moslems  at  the  Cave  of  Covadonga  in  Spain. 

718.  Victory  of  Charles  Martel  at  Soissons;  his  authority  acknowledged  m  both  Frankish 
kingdoms. 

7  lO.    Mahometan  conquest  and  occupation  of  Narbonne. 
721.    Siege  of  Toulouse;  defeat  of  the  Moslems. 

725.  Mahometan  conquests  in  Septimania. 

726.  Iconoclastic  edicts  of  Leo  the  Isaurian;  tumult  and  insurrection  in  Constantinople. 

731.  Death  of  Pope  Gregory  II. ;  election  of  Gregory  III. ;  last  confirmation  of  a  Papal 
election  by  the  Eastern  Emperor. 

732.  Great  defeat  of  the  Moslems  by  the  Franks  under  Charles  Martel  at  Poitiers  or  Tours. — 
Council  held  at  Rome  by  Pope  Gregory  III. ;  edict  against  the  Iconoclasts. 

733.  Practical  termination  of  Byzantine  imperial  authority. 
735.    Birth  of  Alcuin  (d.  804). 

740.  Death  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  Emperor  in  the  East;  accession  of  Constantine  V. 

741.  Death  of  Charles  Martel. — Death  of  Pope  Gregory  III. ;  election  of  Zacharias. 

742.  Birth  of  Charlemagne  (d.  814). 

744.  Defeat  of  the  Saxons  by  Carloman;  their  forced  baptism. — Death  of  Liutprand,  king  of 
the  Lombards. 

747.  The  Plague  in  Constantinople. — Pippin  the  Short  made  Mayor  in  both  kingdoms  of  the 
Franks. 

750.  Fall  of  the  Omeyyad  dynasty  of  caliphs  and  rise  of  the  Abbassides. 

751.  Extinction  of  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna  by  the  Lombards. 

752.  End  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  of  Frankish  kings;  assumption  of  the  crown  by  Pippin 
the  Short. — Death  of  Pope  Zacharias;  election  of  Stephen  II. 

754.  First  invasion  of  Italy  by  Pippin  the  Short. — Rome  assailed  by  the  Lombards. 

755.  Subjugation  of  the  Lombards  by  Pippin;  his  donation  of  temporalities  to  the  Pope. — 
Martyrdom  of  Saint  Boniface  in  Germany. 

756.  Founding  of  the  caliphate  of  Cordova  by  Abderrahman. 

757.  Death  of  Pope  Stephen  II. ;  election  of  Paul  I. 

758.  Accession  of  Offa,  king  of  Mercia. 

769.     Loss  of  Narbonne,  the  last  foothold  of  the  Mahometans  north  of  the  Pyrenees. 
763.    Founding  of  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Caliphs  at  Bagdad.* 

767.  Death  of  Pope  Paul  I. ;  usurpation  of  the  anti-pope,  Constantine. 

768.  Conquest  of  Aquitaine  by  Pippin  the  Short. — Death  of  Pippin;  accession  of  Charlemagne 
and  Carloman. —  Deposition  of  the  anti-pope  Constantine;  election  of  Pope  Stephen  III. 

771.  Death  of  Carloman,  leaving  Charlemagne  sole  king  of  the  Franks. 

772.  Charlemagne's  first  wars  with  the  Saxons. — Death  of  Pope  Stephen  III. ;  election  of 
Hadrian  I. 

7  74.  Charlemagne's  acquisition  of  the  Lombard  kingdom ;  his  enlargement  of  the  donation  of 
temporalities  to  the  Pope.  —  Forgery  of  the  ' '  Donation  of  Constantine.  "* 

*  75.    Death  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  Constantine  V. ;  accession  of  Leo  IV. 
778.    Charlemagne's  invasion  of  Spain;  the  "dolorous  rout"  of  Roncesvalles. 

780.  Death  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  Leo  IV. ;  accession  of  Constantine  VI. ;  regency  of  Irene. 

781.  Italy  and  Aquitaine  formed  into  separate  kingdoms  by  Charlemagne. 

785.  Great  struggle  of  the  Saxons  against  Charlemagne;  submission  of  Wittikind. 

786.  Accession  of  Haroun  al  Raschid  in  the  eastern  caliphate. 

787.  Seventh  General  Council  of  the  Church  (Second  Council  of  Nicaea). —  First  incursions  of 
the  Danes  in  England. 

788.  Subjugation  of  the  Bavarians  by  Charlemagne.  — Death  of  Abderrahman. 

790.  Composition  of  the  Caroline  books.* 

791.  Charlemagne's  first  campaign  against  the  Avars. 

794.  Accession  of  Cenwulf,  king  of  Mercia. 

795.  Death  of  Pope  Hadrian  I. ;  election  of  Leo  III. 

797.    Deposition  and  blinding  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  Constantine  VI.,  by  his  mother  Irene. 
800.    Imperial  coronation  of  Charlemagne;  revival  of  the  Empire. — Accession  of  Ecgberht» 
king  of  Wessex,  the  first  king  of  all  the  English, 

*  Uncertain  date. 
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and  decisive  conflict.  .  .  .  Trivial  skirmishes 
from  time  to  time  kept  alive  the  ardor  of  botli 
hosts,  till  at  length,  at  dawn  on  Saturdiiv,  tlie 
11th  of  October  [A.  D.  732],  the  signaffor  a 
general  onset  was  given.  With  one  loud  shout 
of  Allah- Akbar  (God  is  great),  tlie  Arab  horse- 
men charged  like  a  tempest  upon  their  foe,  but 
the  deep  columns  of  the  Franks  did  not  bend 
before  the  blast.  '  Like  a  wall  of  iron,'  says  the 
chronicler,  '  like  a  rampart  of  ice,  the  men  of  the 
North  stood  unmoved  by  the  frightful  shock.' 
All  day  long  the  charges  were  renewed. "  Still  the 
stout  Franks  held  their  ground,  and  still  the  in- 
domitable warriors  of  Islam  pressed  upon  them, 
imtil  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  latter  were 
thrown  into  confusion  by  an  attack  on  their  rear. 
Tiien  Karl  and  his  men  charged  on  them  and 
their  lines  were  broken  —  their  rout  was  bloody 
and  complete.  When  night  put  an  end  to  the 
slaughter,  the  Franks  slept  upon  their  arms,  cx- 
pcctmg  that  the  dreaded  Saracens  would  rally 
and  resume  the  flght.  But  they  vanished  in  the 
darkness.  Their  leader,  the  brave  Abd-el-Ilah- 
man  had  fallen  in  the  wild  melee  and  no  courage 
was  left  in  their  hearts.  Abandoning  everything 
but  their  horses  and  tlieir  arms,  they  fled  to  Nar- 
bonne.  "  Europe  was  rescued,  Christianity  tri- 
umphant, Karl  the  hero  forever  of  Christian 
civilization." — P.  Godwin,  Jlist.  of  France:  An- 
cient Oaul,  ch.  14. — The  booty  found  by  the 
Franks  in  the  Moslem  camp  "was  enormous; 
hard-money,  ingots  of  the  precious  metals, 
melted  from  jewels  and  shrines;  precious  vases, 
rich  stuffs,  subsistence  stores,  flocks  and  herds 
gathered  and  parked  in  the  camp.  Most  of  this 
booty  had  been  taken  by  the  Moslemah  from  the 
Aquitanians,  who  now  had  the  sorrow  of  seeing 
it  greedily  divided  among  the  Franks."  —  II. 
Coppee,  Conquest  of  Spain  by  t/ie  Arab-Moors,  bk. 
6,  ch.  1  {v.  2). 

Also  in  :  E.  S.  Creasy,  Mfteen  Decisive  Battles 
of  tlie  World,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  715-750. — Omevyads  and  Abbassides. 
— The  dividing  of  the  Cfaliphate. — The  tragic 
death  of  Hosein  and  iiis  companions  at  Kerbela 
kindled  a  passion  which  time  would  not  extin- 
guish in  the  hearts  of  one  great  party  among  tlie 
Moslems.  The  first  ambitious  leader  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  excitement  of  it,  as  a  means  of 
overthrowing  the  Omeyyads,  was  Abdallah  ibn 
Zobeir,  who,  posing  first  as  the  "Protector  of 
the  Holy  House  "  of  Ali,  soon  proclaimed  himself 
Caliph  and  maintained  for  thirteen  years  a  rival 
court  at  Mecca.  In  the  war  which  raged  during 
a  great  part  of  those  years,  Medina  was  tfiken  by 
storm  and  given  over  to  pillage,  while  the  holy 
city  of  Mecca  withstood  a  siege  of  forty  days, 
during  which  the  sacred  Caaba  was  destroyed. 
Zobeir  fell,  at  lust,  in  a  final  battle  fought  under 
the  walls  of  Mecca.  Meantime,  several  changes 
in  the  caliphate  at  Damascus  had  taken  place  and 
the  throne  was  soon  afterwards  [A.  D.  705]  occu- 
pied by  the  Caliph  Weiid,  whose  reign  proved 
more  glorious  than  that  of  any  otJier  prince  of 
his  house.  "  Elements  of  disorder  still  remained, 
but  under  the  wise  and  firm  sceptre  of  Welid  they 
were  held  in  check.  The  arts  of  peace  prevaileci ; 
schools  were  founded,  learning  cultivated,  and 
poets  royally  rewarded ;  public  works  of  every 
useful  kind  were  promoted,  and  even  hospitals 
established  for  the  aged,  lame,  and  blind.  Such, 
indeed,  at  this  era,  was  the  glory  of  the  court  of 
Damascus  that  AVeil,  of  all  the  Caliphs  both  be- 


fore and  after,  gives  the  precedence  to  Welid. 
It  is  the  fashion  for  the  Arabian  historians  to 
abuse  the  Omeyyads  as  a  dissolute,  intemperate, 
and  godless  race ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
these  all  wrote  more  or  less  under  Abbasside  in- 
spiration. .  .  .  After  Welid,  the  Omeyyad  dy- 
nasty lasted  six-and-thirty  years.  But  it  began 
to  rest  on  a  precarious  basis.  For  now  the  agents 
of  the  house  of  ILishim,  descendants  of  the 
Prophet  and  of  his  uncle  Abbas,  commenced  to 
ply  secretly,  but  with  vigour  and  persistency, 
their  task  of  canvass  and  intrigue  in  distant  cities, 
and  especially  in  the  provinces  of  the  East.  For 
a  long  time,  the  endeavour  of  these  agitators  was 
directed  to  the  advocacy  of  the  Shiya  right ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  was  based  upon  the  Divine  claim  of 
Aly,  and  his  descendants  in  the  Prophet's  line,  to- 
the  Imamate  or  leadership  over  the  empire  of 
Islam.  .  .  .  The  discomfiture  of  the  Shiyas 
paved  the  way  for  the  designing  advocates  of  the 
other  Ilashimite  branch,  namely,  that  of  the 
house  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  the  Prophet.  These 
had  all  along  been  plotting  in  the  background, 
and  watching  their  opportunity.  They  now 
vaunted  the  claims  of  this  line,  and  were  bare- 
faced enough  to  urge  that,  being  descended  from 
the  uncle  of  Mahomet  through  male  representa- 
tives, they  took  precedence  over  the  direct  de- 
scendants of  the  Prophet  himself,  because  theso 
came  through  Fatima  in  the  lemale  line.  About 
the  year  130  of  the  Ilegira,  Abul  Abbas,  of  Abas- 
side  descent,  was  put  forward  in  Persia,  as  tlie 
candidate  of  this  party,  and  his  claim  was  sup- 
ported by  the  famous  general  Abu  Muslim.  Suc- 
cessful in  the  East,  Abu  Muslim  turned  his  arms 
to  the  West.  A  great  battle,  one  of  those  which 
decide  the  fate  of  empires,  was  fought  on  the 
banks  of  the  Zab  [A.  I).  750] ;  and,  through  the 
defection  of  certain  Kharcjite  and  Yemen  levies, 
was  lost  by  the  Omeyyad  army.  Merwan  II., 
the  last  of  his  dynasty,  wasj  driven  to  Egypt,  and 
there  killed  in  the  church  of  Busslr,  whither  he 
had  fled  for  refuge.  At  the  close  of  the  year  132- 
[Aug.  5,  A.  D.  750],  the  black  flag,  em'blem  of 
the  Abbassides,  floated  over  the  battlements  of 
Damascus.  The  Omeyyad  dynasty,  after  ruling 
the  vast  Moslem  empire  for  a  century,  now  dis- 
appeared in  cruelty  and  blootlshed.  ...  So 
perished  the  royal  house  of  the  Omeyyads.  But 
one  escaped,  lie  fled  to  Spain,  which  had  never 
favoured  the  overweening  pretensions  of  the 
Prophet's  family,  whether  in  the  line  of  Aly  or 
Abbas.  Accepted  by  the  Arab  tribes,  whose  in- 
fluence in  the  West  was  paramount,  Abd  al 
Rahman  now  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  dy- 
nasty and  perpetuated  the  Omeyyad  name  at  the 
magnificent  court  of  Cordova.  .  .  .  Thus,  with 
the  rise  of  the  Abbassides,  the  unity  of  the  Cali- 
phate came  to  an  end.  Never  after,  either  in 
theory  or  in  fact,  was  there  a  successor  to  the 
Prophet,  acknowledged  as  such  over  all  Islam. 
Other  provinces  followed  in  the  wake  of  Spain. 
The  Aghlabite  dynasty  in  the  east  of  Africa,  and, 
west  of  it,  the  Edrisites  in  Fez,  both  of  Aly  it© 
descent;  Egypt  and  Sicily  under  independent 
rulers;  the  Tahirite  kings  in  Persia,  their  native 
soil ;  these  and  others,  breaking  away  from  the 
central  government,  established  kingdoms  of  their 
own.  The  name  of  Caliph,  however  it  might 
survive  in  the  Abbasside  lineage,  or  be  assumed 
by  less  legitimate  pretenders,  had  now  altogether 
lost  its  virtue  and  significance." — Sir  W.  Muir, 
Annals  of  the  Early  Caliphate,  ch.  50. 
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Also  in:  S.  Liinc-Poolo,  The  Mi>hainma4lan 
DynuKtie.s,  pp.  13-14. — 1{.  I).  Osborn,  Islam  Under 
the  Aiiilm,  jit.  tS. 

A.  D.  717-718.— Second  repulse  from  Con- 
stantinople. See  CoNBTANTiNOPLK :  A.  D.  717- 
71H. 

A.  D.  753-759. — Final  expulsion  from  south- 
ern Gaul. — During  the  yeiir  of  his  coroimtiou 
(A.  I).  753)  Pippin,  or  Pepin  the  Short— the  first 
uf  the  Curolingians  to  assume  the  Frnnliisli 
crown  —  having  taken  measures  to  reduce  A(iui- 
taine  to  obedience,  was  diverted,  on  his  march 
towards  that  country,  into  Septimania.  The 
discord  prevailing  among  the  Moslems,  who  had 
occupied  this  region  of  Gaul  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  "opened  the  prospect  of  an  easy  con- 
quest. With  little  fighting,  and  through  the 
treachery  of  a  Goth  named  Ansemond,  who 
commanded  at  Beziers,  Agdc,  Maguelonne,  and 
Nismcs,  under  an  Arabian  wall,  he  was  enabled 
to  seize  those  strong-holds,  and  to  leave  a  part 
of  his  troops  to  besiege  Narbonne.  as  the  first 
step  toward  future  success."  Then  Pippin  was 
called  away  by  war  with  the  Saxons  and  in  Brit- 
tany, and  was  occupied  with  other  cares  and 
confiicts,  until  A.  D.  759,  when  he  took  up  and 
finished  the  task  of  expelling  the  Saracens  from 
Gaul.  "  His  troops  left  in  occupation  of  Septi- 
mania (752)  had  steadily  prosecuted  the  siege  of 
Narbonne.  .  .  .  Not  till  after  a  blockade  of 
seven  years  was  the  city  surrendered,  and  then 
through  the  treason  of  the  Christians  and  Goths 
who  were  inside  the  walls,  and  made  secret  terms 
with  the  beleaguerers.  They  rose  upon  the 
Aral)s,  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  opened  the  gates 
to  tile  Franks.  A  reduction  of  Elne,  Caucolib- 
cris,  and  Carcassone  followed  hard  upon  that  of 
Narbonne.  ...  In  a  little  while  the  entire  Arab 
population  was  driven  out  of  Septimania,  after 
an  occupation  of  forty  years;  and  a  large  and 
important  province  (equivalent  nearly  to  the 
whole  of  Languedoc),  held  during  the  time  of 
the  Merovingians  by  the  Wisigoths,  was  secured 
to  the  possession  of  the  Franks.  The  Arabs, 
however,  though  expelled,  left  many  traces  of 
their  long  residence  on  the  manners  and  customs 
of  Southern  Gaul." — P.  Godwin,  IIi»t.  of  Prance: 
Ancient  Gaul,  ch.  15. 

A.  D.  756-1031.— The  Omeyyad  caliphs  of 
Cordova. — When  the  struggle  of  the  house  of 
Abbas  witn  the  house  of  Omeyya,  for  the  throne 
of  the  caliphate  at  Damascus,  was  ended  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  Omeyyads  (A.  D.  750),  the 
wretched  members  of  the  fallen  family  were 
hunted  down  with  imsparing  ferocity.  ' '  A  single 
youth  of  the  doomed  race  escaped  from  destruc- 
tion. After  a  long  series  of  romantic  adventures, 
he  found  his  way  into  Spain  [A.  D.  756] ;  he  there 
found  partizans,  by  whose  aid  he  was  enabled  to 
establish  himself  as  sovereign  of  the  country,  and 
to  resist  all  the  attempts  of  the  Abbassides  to 
regain,  or  rather  to  obtain,  possession  of  the  distant 
province.  From  this  Abderrahman  [or  Abdalrah- 
man]  the  Ommiad  proceeded  the  line  of  Emirs  and 
Caliphs  of  Cordova,  who  reigned  in  splendour 
in  the  West  for  three  centuries  after  their  house 
had  been  exterminated  in  their  original  posses- 
sions. .  .  .  When  the  Ommiad  Abdalrahman 
escaped  into  Spain  .  .  .  the  peninsula  was  in  a 
very  disordered  state.  The  authority  of  the 
Caliphs  of  the  East  was  nearly  nominal,  and 
governors  rose  and  fell  with  verv  little  reference 
to  their  distant  sovereign.  .  .  .  iThe  elevation  of 


Abdalrahman  may  have  been  the  result,  not 
so  much  of  any  blind  preference  of  Ommiads  to 
Abbassides,  as  of  u  conviction  that  nature  de- 
signed the  Iberian  peninsula  to  form  an  indepen- 
dent state.  But  at  that  early  period  of  Mahom- 
etan history  un  independent  Mahometan  state 
could  hardly  be  founded,  except  under  the  guise 
of  a  rival  Caliphate.  .  .  .  And  imdoubtedly 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Ommiaifs 
of  Cordova  were  in  every  sense  a  rival  dynasty 
to  the  Abbassides  of  Bagdad.  The  race  of  Moa- 
wiyah  seem  to  have  decidedly  improved  by  their 
migration  westward.  The  Caliphs  of  Spain 
must  be  allowed  one  of  the  highest  places  among 
Mahometan  dynasties.  In  the  duration  of  their 
house  and  in  the  abur dance  of  able  princes 
which  it  produced,  they  y"jld  only  to  the 
Ottoman  Sultans,  while  they  rise  incomparably 
above  them  in  every  estimable  quality.  .  .  . 
The  most  splendid  period  of  the  Saracen  empire 
in  Spain  was  during  the  tenth  century.  The 
great  Caliph  Abdalrahman  Annasir  Ledinallah 
raised  the  magnificence  of  the  Cordovan  mon- 
archy to  its  highest  pitch.  .  .  .  The  last  thirty 
years  of  the  Ommiad  dynasty  are  a  mere  weari- 
some series  of  usurpations  and  civil  wars.  In 
1031  the  line  became  extinct,  and  the  Ommiad 
empire  was  cut  up  into  numerous  petty  states. 
From  this  moment  the  Christians  advance,  no 
more  to  retreat,  and  the  cause  of  Islam  is  only 
sustained  by  repeated  African  immigrations. " — 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Iliut.  and  Conquents  of  the  iSara- 
cenn,  led.  4-5. 

Also  in  :  H.  Coppee,  Conquest  of  Sfkiin  by  the 
Arab- Moors,  bk.  6,  ch.  5;  bk.  7,  ch.  1-4;  bk.  8, 
ch.  1. 

A.  D.  763. — The  Caliphate  transferred  to 
Bagdad. — "The  city  of  Damascus,  full  as  it 
was  of  memorials  of  the  pride  and  greatness  of 
the  Ommiade  dynasty,  was  naturally  distasteful 
to  the  Abbassides.  The  Caliph  Mansur  had 
commenced  the  building  of  a  new  capital  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kufa,  to  be  called  after  the 
founder  of  his  family,  Hashimiyeh.  The  Kufans, 
however,  were  devoted  partisans  of  the  descen- 
dants of  All.  .  .  .  The  growing  jealousy  and 
distrust  between  the  two  houses  made  it  inad- 
visable for  the  Beni  Abbas  to  plant  the  seat  of 
their  empire  in  immediate  propinquity  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Ali  faction,  and  Mansur 
therefore  selected  another  site  [about  A.  D.  763]. 
This  was  Bagdad,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Tigris  [fifteen  miles  above  Medain,  which  was 
the  ancient  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon].  It  was 
well  suited  by  nature  for  a  great  capital.  The 
Tigris  brought  commerce  from  Diyar  Bekr  on 
the  north,  and  through  the  Persian  Gulf  from 
India  and  China  on  the  east ;  while  the  Eu  phrates, 
which  here  approaches  the  Tigris  at  the  nearest 
point,  and  is  reached  by  a  good  road,  communi- 
cated directly  with  Syria  and  the  west.  The 
name  Bagdad  is  a  very  ancient  one,  signifying 
'  given  or  founded  by  the  deity,'  and  testifies  to 
the  importance  of  the  site.  The  new  city  rapidly 
increased  in  extent  and  magnificence,  the  founder 
and  his  next  two  successors  expending  fabulous 
sums  upon  its  embellishment,  and  the  ancient 
palaces  of  the  Sassanian  kings,  as  well  as  the 
other  principal  cities  of  Asia,  were  robbed  of 
their  works  of  art  for  its  adornment." — E.  H. 
Palmer,  Haroun  Alraschid,  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  ch. 
2. — "Baghdad,  answering  to  its  proud  name  of 
'  Dor  al  Salam,'  '  The  City  of  Peace,'  became  for 
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a  time  the  capital  of  tlie  world,  the  centre  of 
luxury,  tlie  emporium  of  commerce,  and  the  seat 
of  learning." —  Sir  W.  Muir,  Annals  of  the  Early 
Caliphate,  ch.  50. 

A.  D.  81^-945.— Decline  and  temporal  fall 
of  the  Caliphate  at  Bagdad. —  "It  was  not 
until  nearly  the  dose  of  tin;  tlr.st  century  after 
the  llejira  that  the  banners  of  Islam  were  car- 
ried into  the  regions  b(!yond  tlie  Oxus,  and  only 
after  a  great  deal  of  hard  flgliting  that  the  oases 
of  Bokhara  and  Samarkand  were  annexed  to  the 
dominions  of  the  khalif.  In  these  struggles,  a 
large  number  of  Turks  —  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren—  fell  into  the  power  of  the  IVIoslems,  and 
were  scattered  over  Asia  as  slaves.  .  .  .  The 
khalif  I^Iamoun  [son  of  Ilaroun  Alraschid  — 
A.  I).  815-834]  was  the  first  sovereign  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  basing  the  royal  power  on  a 
foundation  of  regularh'  drilled  Turkish  soldiers." 
— }{.  D.  Osborn,  Idani  under  the  Khalifn  of 
Baghdad,  pt.  3,  ch.  1.  — "The  Caliphs  from  this 
time  leaned  for  support  on  great  bands  of  foreign 
mercenaries,  chiefly  Turks,  and  their  captains 
became  the  real  lords  of  the  empire  as  soon  as 
they  realised  their  own  strengtli.  How  thor- 
oughly the  Abbasid  caliphate  had  been  under- 
mined was  shown  all  at  once  in  a  shocking  man- 
ner, when  the  Caliph  Mutawakkil  was  nuirdered 
by  Ids  own  servants  at  the  command  of  his  son, 
and  the  parricide  Muutasir  set  upon  the  throne 
In  his  stead  (Dec.  861).  The  power  of  the  Caliphs 
was  now  at  an  end ;  thej'  became  the  mere  play- 
things of  their  own  savage  warriors.  The  re- 
moter, sometimes  even  the  nearer,  provinces 
were  practically  independent.  The  princes  for- 
mally recognised  the  Caliph  as  their  sovereign, 
stamped  his  name  upon  their  coins,  and  gave  it 
precedence  in  public  prayer,  but  these  were  hon- 
ours without  any  solid  value.  Some  Caliphs, 
indeed,  recovered  a  measure  of  real  power,  but 
only  as  rulers  of  a  much  diminished  State.  Theo- 
retically the  fiction  of  an  luidivided  empire  of 
Islam  was  maintained,  but  it  had  long  ceased  to 
be  a  reality.  The  names  of  Caliph,  Commander 
of  the  Faithful,  Imiim,  continued  still  to  inspire 
some  reverence;  the  theological  doctors  of  law 
insisted  that  the  Caliph,  in  spiritual  things  at 
least,  must  everywhere  bear  rule,  and  control  all 
judicial  posts ;  but  even  theoretically  his  position 
was  far  behind  that  of  a  pope,  and  in  practice 
was  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  to  it.  The 
Caliph  never  was  the  head  of  a  true  hierarchy; 
Islam  in  fact  knows  no  priesthood  on  which 
such  a  system  could  have  rested.  In  the  tenth 
century  the  Buids,  three  brothers  who  had  left 
the  hardly  converted  Gilan  (the  mountainous 
district  at  the  southwest  angle  of  the  Caspian 
Sea)  as  poor  adventurers,  succeeded  in  conquer- 
ing for  themselves  the  sovereign  command  over 
wide  domains,  and  over  Bagdad  itself  [establish- 
ing what  is  known  as  the  dynasty  of  the  Buids 
or  Bouides,  or  Bowides,  or  Diiemites].  They 
even  proposed  to  themselves  to  displace  the  Ab- 
basids  and  set  descendants  of  All  upon  the 
throne,  and  abandoned  the  idea  only  because 
they  feared  that  a  Caliph  of  the  house  of  Ali 
might  exercise  too  great  an  authority  over  their 
Shiite  soldiers,  and  so  become  independent; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  could  make 
use  of  these  troops  for  anj-  violence  they  chose 
against  the  Abbasid  puppet  who  sat  in  ilansiir's 
seat." — T.  NOldeke,  Sketcliea  from  Baateni  Hist. , 
ch.  3. 


A.  D.   837-878.— Conquest    of   Sicily.      Sec 
Suii.v:  A.  I).  827-878. 

A.  D.  840-890.— The  Saracens  in  southern 
Italy.     See  It.vi.y  (Soutiieun):  A.  1).  800-1010. 

A.  D.  908-1171.— The  Fatimite  caliphs.— 
"  J'SyP''.  'inHng  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
was  the  theatre  of  several  revolutions.  Two 
<lynasties  of  Turkish  slaves,  the  Tolunldes  and 
the  Ilkslddites,  established  themselves  in  that 
country,  which  was  only  reunited  to  the  Caliphate 
of  Bagdad  for  a  brief  period  between  their  usur- 
pations. But  early  in  the  ninth  century  aslngular 
jMnver  had  been  growing  up  on  its  western  bor- 
der. ...  A  schism  arose  among  the  followers 
of  Ali  [the  shiahs,  who  recognized  no  succession 
to  the  Proi)het,  or  Imamatc — leadership  in 
Islam  —  except  in  the  line  of  descent  from  All, 
nephew  of  Mahomet  and  husband  of  Mahomet's 
daughter,  Fatima]  regarding  the  legitimate  suc- 
cession to  tlie  sixth  Imam,  Jailer.  His  eldest 
sou,  Ismail  or  Ishmael,  dying  before  him.  Jailer 
appointed  another  son,  Moussa  or  Moses,  his 
heir.  But  a  large  body  of  the  sect  denied  that 
Jailer  had  the  right  to  make  a  new  nomination; 
they  afiirmed  the  Imnmate  to  be  strictly  heredi- 
tary, and  formeil  a  new  party  of  Ishmaelians,  who 
seem  to  have  made  something  very  like  a  deity 
of  their  hero.  A  cluef  of  this  sect,  Mahomet, 
surnamed  Al  ^lehdi,  or  the  Leader,  a  title  given 
by  the  Shiahs  to  their  Imams,  revolted  in  Africa 
in  908.  lie  professed  himself,  though  his  claims 
were  bitterly  derided  by  his  enemies,  to  be  a  de- 
scendant of  Ishmael,  and  consequently  to  be  the 
legitimate  Imam.  Armed  with  this  claim,  it  was 
of  course  his  business  to  acquire,  if  he  could, 
the  temporal  power  of  a  Caliph;  and  as  he  soon 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  Africa,  a  rival  Caliphate  was  consequently 
established  in  that  country.  This  dynasty  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Fatimites,  in  honour  of  their 
famous  ancestress  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  the 
Prophet.  The  fourth  in  succession,  Muezzeddin 
by  name,  obtained  pos.session  of  Egypt  about 
967.  .  .  .  The  Ilkshidites  and  their  nominal  sov- 
ereigns, the  Abbassiiles,  lost  Egypt  with  great 
rapidity.  Al  Muezzeddin  transferred  his  res- 
idence thither,  and  founded  [at  Fostat  —  see 
above,  A.  D.  640-646]  the  city  of  Cairo,  which 
,lie  made  his  capital.  Egypt  thus,  from  a  tribu- 
tary province,  became  again,  as  in  the  days  of  its 
Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies,  the  seat  of  a  powerful 
kingdom.  The  claims  of  the  Egyptian  Caliphs 
were  diligently  preached  throughout  all  Islam, 
and  their  temporal  power  was  raj)idly  extended 
into  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Syria  and  Arabia. 
Palestine  became  again  .  .  .  the  battle-field  for 
the  lords  of  Egypt  and  of  the  East.  Jerusalem, 
the  holy  city  of  so  niany  creeds,  was  conquered 
and  reconquered.  .  .  .  The  Egyptian  Caliphate 
.  .  .  pla)'ed  an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
the  Cru.sades.  At  last,  in  1171,  it  was  abolished 
by  the  famous  Saladin.  He  himself  became  the 
founder  of  a  new  dynasty;  but  the  formal 
aspect  of  the  change  was  that  Egypt,  so  long 
schismatic,  was  again  restoreil  to  the  obedience 
of  Bagdad.  Saladin  was  lord  of  Egypt,  but  the 
titles  of  the  Abbasside  Caliph,  the  true  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful,  appeared  again  on  the 
coin  and  in  the  public  prayers,  instead  of  that  of 
his  Fatimite  rival." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  and 
Conqu^ts  of  the  Saracens,  led.  4. 

Also  in:    S.   Lane-Poole,    77ie  Mohammadan 
Dynasties,  pp.   70-73.— W.  C.  Taylor,  Hist,  of 
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Mo?Kimmr<l(im»m  and  Ha  fkrtu,  ch.  8  and  10.— flcp, 
also,  .iKurHAi.KM:  A.  I).  IHK-llHT. 

A.  D.  962-X187.  — The  Ghaznavide  empire. 
Hcc  iNurA;  A.  I>.  077-1200;  uutl  TruKs;  A.  1). 
900-1  ih;}. 

A.  D.  964-976.— Losses  in  Syria  and  Cilicia. 
See  HvzANTiNK  Empihk:  A.  I).  063-102.');  also, 
ANTtocii,  A.  I).  060. 

A.  D.  1004-1160.  —  The  Seljuk  Conquests. 
See  TiiKKS:  A.  I).  1(M)4-106;}  to  1002-1100. 

A.  D.  1017.  —  Expulsion  from  Sardinia  by 
the  Pisans  and  Genoese.  ScoPiba:  Ouiam  op 
TiiK  errv. 

A.  D.  1031-1086.  — Fragmentary  kingdoms 
in  Spain.     Sec  Spain;  A.  T).  1031-1080. 

A.  D.  1060-1090. —The  loss  of  Sicily.  Seo 
Italy:  A.  I).  1000-1000. 

MAHOMETAN  ERA.    See  Era,  Mahomk- 

TAN. 

♦ 

MAHRATTAS  :  17th  Century.— Origin  and 
growth  of  power.    See  India:  A.  D.  1662-1748. 

A.  D.  1759-1761.— Disastrous  conflict  with 
the  Afghans. — Great  defeat  at  Panniput.  See 
India:  A,  D.  1747-1761. 

A.  D.  1781-1819.— Wars  with  the  English. 
See  India:  A.  D.  1780-1783;  1708-1805;  and 
1816-1810. 

♦ 

MAID  OF  NORWAY.  See  Scotland: 
A.  D.  1200-130r). 

MAID  OF  ORLEANS,  The  Mission  of  the. 
SeeFHANCn:  A.  I).  1420-1431. 

MAID  A,   Battle    of   (1806).      See   Fuance: 

A.  I).  180r)-lH06(l)EOEMBKK— Skptember). 

MAILLOTINS,  Insurrection  of  the.  See 
Pakih:  a.  D.  1381. 

MAINE:  The  Name.— "Sullivan  in  'Hist, 
of  Maine,'  and  others,  say  that  the  territory  was 
called  the  Province  of  Maine,  in  compliment  to 
Queen  Henrietta,  who  had  that  province  in 
France  for  dowry.  But  Folsom,  'Discourse  on 
Maine'  (Maine  Hist.  Coll.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  38),  says 
that  that  province  in  France  did  not  belong  to 
Henrietta.  Maine,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  coast, 
was  known  as  the  'Slainc,'  the  mainland,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  word  so  much  used  by 
the  early  fishers  on  the  coast,  may  thus  have 
been  permanently  given  to  this  part  of  it." — 
W.  C.  Bryant  and  S.  H.  Gay,  Hist  of  the  U.  S., 
V.  1,  p.  3ST,  foot-note. 

Aboriginal  inhabitants.  Sec  Amekican  Abo- 
KiGiNES:  Aknakis,  and  At,ooNQmAN  Family. 

Embraced  in  the  Norumbega  of  the  old 
geographers.  See  Norumbega  ;  also,  Canada  : 
The  Names. 

A.  D.  1607-1608. — The  Popham  colony  on 
the  Kennebec, — Fruitless  undertaking  of  the 
Plymouth  Company. —  The  company  cliartered 
in  England  by  King  James,  in  1606,  for  the 
colonization  of  the  indefinite  region  called  Vir- 
ginia, was  divided  into  two  branches.  To  one, 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  London  Company, 
but  sometimes  as  the  Virginia  Company,  was 
assigned  a  domain  in  the  south,  from  34°  to  41° 
N.  L.  To  tlie  other,  less  familiarly  known  as 
the  Plymouth  Company,  or  the  North  Virginia 
Company,  was  granted  a  range  of  territory  from 
88°  to  45°  N.  L.  (see  Virginia:  A.  D.  1606- 
1607).  The  first  named  company  founded  a 
state;  the  Plymouth  branch  was  less  fortunate. 


A.  D.  1086-1147.— The  empire  of  the  Almo- 
ravides.     Sec  Ai.moravidkh. 

A.  D.  1 146-1233. — The  empire  of  the  Almo- 
hades.  See  Almoiiadbh;  and  Spain:  A.  I). 
1146-1232. 

A.  D.  1240-1453.  — Conquests  of  the  Otto- 
man Turks.  .*e  Tiuks:  A.  D.  1240-1826; 
1326-1350;  1360-1380;  1380-1403;  1402-1451;  and 
1451-1481. 

A.  D.  1258.— Extinction  of  the  Caliphate  of 
Bagdad  by  the  Mongols.  See  Baodad:  A.  D. 
1258. 

A.  D.  12^3-1492.— Decay  and  fall  of  the  last 
Moorish  kingdom  in  Spain.  Sec  Spain:  A.  D. 
1273-1460;  and  1476-1402. 

A.  D.  T519-160S, — The  Mogul  conquest  of 
India.     See  India;  A.  1).  1300-1605. 

"Of  the  Plymouth  Company,  George  Popham, 
brother  of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  Kalelgh  Gilbert, 
son  of  the  earlier  navigator  and  nephew  of  Sir 
Walter  Kalcigh,  were  original  associates.  A 
vessel  despatched  from  Bristol  by  Sir  John 
Popham  made  a  further  survey  of  the  coast  of 
New  England,  and  returned  witli  accounts  which 
infused  vigorous  life  into  the  undertaking;  and 
it  was  now  prosecuted  with  eagerness  and  libe- 
rality. But  in  little  more  than  a  year  '  all  ita 
former  hopes  were  frozen  to  death. '  Three  ships 
sailed  from  Plymouth  with  100  settlers,  amply 
furnished,  and  taking  two  of  Gorges's  Indians 
[kidnapped  on  the  voyage  of  Captain  Weymouth 
in  1605]  as  interpreters  and  guides.  After  a 
prosperous  voyage  they  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  river  called  Sagadahoc,  or  Kennebec,  in 
Maine,  and  on  a  projecting  point  proceeded  to 
organize  their  community.  After  prayers  and  a 
sermon,  they  listened  to  a  reading  of  the  patent 
and  of  the  ordinances  under  which  it  had  been 
decreed  by  the  authorities  at  home  that  thev 
should  live.  George  Popham  had  been  consti- 
tuted their  President,  Raleigh  Gilbert  was  Ad- 
miral. .  .  .  The  adventurers  dug  wells,  and  built 
huts.  3Iore  than  half  of  the  number  became 
discouraged,  and  returned  with  the  ships  to  Eng- 
land. Forty-five  remained  through  the  winter, 
which  proved  to  be  very  long  and  severe.  .  .  . 
When  the  President  sickened  and  died,  and, 
presently  after,  a  ves.sel  despatched  to  them  with 
supplies  brought  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Sir 
John  Popham,  and  of  Sir  John  Gilbert, — the 
latter  event  calling  for  the  presence  of  the 
Admiral,  Gilbert's  brother  and  heir,  in  England, 
—  they  were  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ex- 
cuses thus  afforded  for  retreating  from  the  dis- 
tasteful enterprise.  All  yielded  to  their  home- 
sickness, and  embarked  on  board  of  the  returning 
ship,  taking  with  them  a  small  vessel  which  they 
had  built,  and  some  furs  and  other  products  of 
the  country.  Statesmen,  merchants,  and  soldier* 
had  not  learned  the  conditions  of  a  settlement  in 
New  England.  '  The  country  was  branded  bv 
the  return  of  the  plantation  as  being  over  cold, 
and  in  respect  of  that  not  habitable  by  English- 
men.' Still  the  son  of  the  Chief  Justice,  'Sir 
Francis  Popham,  could  not  so  give  it  over,  but 
continued  to  send  thither  several  years  after,  in 
hope  of  better  fortunes,  but  found  it  [fruitless, 
and  was  necessitated  at  last  to  sit  down  with  the 
loss  he  had  already  undergone.'  Sir  Francis 
Popham's  enterprises  were  merely  commercial. 
Gorges  alone  [Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  who  had 
been  among    the  most  active  of   the   original 
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promotors  of  ilic  Comi)any],  '  not  doubting  but 
OiHl  would  cITcct  tliiit  which  man  (U-spiilrud  of,' 
persevered  in  clierishing  llie  project  of  ii  eolony." 
—J.  O.  Pttlfrc-y,  llixt.  of  N.  Liuj.,  v.  1.  ch.  2. 

Ai.so  in:  W.  C.  Bryant  nnd  W.  II.  Oay.  I'opn- 
lar  llixt.  of  the  U.  8.,  eh.  13,  v.  1.— U.  K.  Sewall. 
Ancient  Dominioiut  of  Maine,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1623-1631. —  Gorees'  and  Mason's 
grant  and  the  division  oT  it. — First  colonics 
planted.    Sec  N'i;w  Enoi.and:  A.  D.  lf('Jl-lti:tl. 

A.  D.  1629-1631. — The  Ligonia,  or  Plow 
Patent,  and  other  grants. — "The  coast  from 
the  iM8eata(jua  to  the  Keimebec  was  covered  by 
six  .  .  .  i)atent8,  issued  in  the  course  of  three 
years  by  the  Council  for  New  England,  with  the 
consent,  doubtless,  of  Gorges,  who  was  anxious 
to  interest  as  many  persons  as  possildc  in  the 
projects  of  colonization  to  which  he  was  himself 
80  nuich  devoted.  Several  of  these  grants  were 
for  small  tracts;  the  most  important  embmced 
an  extent  of  40  miles  scjuare,  bordering  on  Casco 
Bay,  and  named  Ligonia.  The  establishments 
hitherto  attempted  on  the  eastern  coast  hud  been 
principally  for  lishing  and  fur-trading ;  this  was 
to  be  an  agricultural  colony,  and  became  famil- 
iarly known  as  the  'Plow  patent.'  A  company 
was  formed,  and  some  settlers  sent  out ;  but  they 
did  not  like  the  situation,  and  removc-d  to  ]\Iassa- 
chusetts.  Another  of  these  grants  was  the 
Pemacjuld  patent,  a  narrow  tract  ou  both  sides 
of  Pemaquid  Point,  where  already  were  some 
settlers.  Pemacjuid  remained  an  independent 
community  for  the  next  forty  years." — Ii.  Ilil- 
dreth,  JliHt.  of  the  U.  8.,  ch.  7  (r.  1).— The  Plow 
Patent  "first  came  into  notoriety  in  u  territorial 
dispute  in  1043.  The  main  facts  of  the  case  arc 
tolcl  shortly  but  clearly  by  Winthrop.  According 
to  him,  in  July,  1631,  ten  husbandmen  came  from 
England,  in  a  ship  named  the  Plough,  with  a 
patent  for  land  at  Sagadahock.  But  as  the  place 
did  not  please  them  they  settled  in  Massachusetts, 
and  were  beemiugly  cJispersed  in  the  religious 
troubles  of  1636.  ...  At  a  later  day  the  rights 
of  the  patentees  were  bought  up,  and  were  made 
a  ground  for  ousting  Gorges  from  a  part  of  his 
territory." — J.  A.  Doyle,  The  English  in,  Am.: 
The  Puritan  Colonies,  v.  1,  ch.  7.     " 

Also  in:  Pemaquid  Papers;  and  Anient 
Pemaquid,  by  J.  W.  Tliornton  {Maine  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  V.  5). 

A.  D.  1639. — A  Palatine  principality. — The 
royal  charter  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges. — "  In 
April  1639  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  King 
constituting  Gorges  Lord  Proprietor  of  Maine. 
The  territory  was  bounded  by  the  Sagadahock 
or  Kennebec  on  the  north  and  the  Piscataqua  ou 
the  south,  and  was  to  extend  120  miles  inland. 
The  political  privileges  of  the  Proprietor  were 
to  be  identical  with  those  enjoyed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  as  Count  Palatine.  He  was  to  legis- 
late in  conjunction  with  the  freeholders  of  the 
province,  and  with  the  usual  reservation  in 
favour  of  the  laws  ot  England.  His  political 
rights  were  to  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Connnissioners  for  Plantations,  but  his  territorial 
rights  were  to  be  independent  and  complete  in 
themselves.  He  was  also  to  enjoy  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade  of  the  colony.  The  only  other 
points  specially  worth  notice  were  a  declaration 
that  the  religion  of  the  colony  was  to  be  that  of 
the  Church  of  England,  a  reservation  on  behalf 
of  all  English  subjects  of  the  right  of  fishing 
with  its  uecessury  incideuts,  uml  the  grant  to  the 


Proprietor  of  authority  to  create  manors  and 
manorial  courts.  There  is  something  ])ainful  in 
the  spectacle  of  the  once  vigorous  and  enterpris- 
ing soldier  amusing  his  old  age  by  playing  at 
kingshii).  I"  "o  1"^'!^  (Jerman  coiirt  of  the  last 
century  could  the  forms  of  government  and  the 
realities  of  life  have  been  more  at  variance.  To 
conduct  the  business  of  two  fishing  villages 
Gorges  called  into  existence  a  stalf  of  ofilcials 
which  might  have  sufilced  for  thci  affairs  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire.  He  even  outdid  the  absurd- 
ities which  the  Proprietors  of  Carolina  perpe- 
trated thirty  years  later.  They  at  least  saw  that 
their  elaborate  machinery  of  caci<iues  and  land- 
graves was  unfit  for  practical  purpcjses,  and  they 
waived  it  in  favour  of  a  simple  system  whic:u 
had  sprung  up  in  obedience  to  natural  wants. 
But  Gorges  tells  complacently  and  with  a  delib- 
erate care,  which  contrasts  with  his  usually 
hurried  and  slovenly  style,  how  he  parcelled  out 
his  territory  and  nominated  his  ofiicials.  .  .  . 
Tlic  task  of  putting  this  cumbrous  machinery 
into  motion  was  entrusted  by  the  Proprietor  to 
his  son,  Thomas  Gorges,  as  Deputy-Governor." 
— J.  A.  Doyle,  The  English  in  Am. :  Tli*  Pitritun 
Colonies,  v.  1,  ch.  7. — "  The  Province  was  divid- 
ed into  two  counties,  of  one  of  whidi  Agamenti- 
cus,  or  York,  was  the  principal  settlement;  of 
the  other,  Saco.  .  .  .  The  greatness  of  York 
made  it  arrogant;  and  it  sent  a  deputation  of 
aldermen  and  burgesses  to  the  General  Court  at 
Saco,  to  save  its  metropolitan  rights  by  a  solemn 
protest.  The  Proprietary  was  its  friend,  and 
before  long  exalted  it  still  more  by  a  city  charter, 
authorizing  it  and  its  suburbs,  constituting  a 
territory  of  21  square  miles,  to  be  governed, 
under  the  name  of  'Gorgeana,'  by  a  Mayor, 
twelve  Aldermen,  a  Conunon  Council  of  24 
members,  and  a  llecorder,  all  to  be  annually 
chosen  by  the  citizens.  Probably  as  many  as 
two  thirds  of  the  adult  males  were  in  places  of 
authority.  The  forms  of  proceeding  in  the  Re- 
corder's Court  were  to  be  copied  from  those  of 
the  British  chancery.  This  grave  foolery  was 
acted  more  than  ten  years." — J.  G.  Palfrey,  Jlist. 
of  New  Eng.,  v.  1,  ch.  13. 

Also  in:  Sir  F.  Gorges,  Bri^  Narration 
[Maine  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ri,  a). 

A,  D.  1643-1677. — Territorial  jurisdiction  in 
dispute. — The  claims  of  Massachusetts  made 
good. —  "In  1643,  the  troubles  in  England  be- 
tween the  King  and  Commons  grew  violent,  and 
in  that  year  Alexander  Rigby  bought  the  old 
grant  called  Lygonia  or  'Plow  Patent,'  and  ap- 
pointed George  Cleaves  his  deputy-president. 
Governor  Thomas  Gorges  about  that  time  re- 
turned to  England,  and  left  Vines  in  his  place. 
Between  Cleaves  and  Vines  there  was  of  course 
a  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  and  Cleaves  appealed 
for  aid  to  Massachusetts ;  and  both  parties  agreed 
to  leave  their  claims  (1645)  to  the  decision  of  the 
Massachusetts  Magistrates,  who  decided  —  that 
they  could  not  decide  the  matter.  But  the  next 
year  the  Commissioners  for  American  plantations 
m  England  decided  in  favor  of  Rigby;  and 
Vines  left  the  country.  In  1647,  at  last,  at  the 
age  of  74,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  died,  and  with 
him  died  all  his  plans  for  kingdoms  and  power 
in  Maine.  In  16.'51,  Massachusetts,  finding  that 
her  patent,  which  included  lands  lying  three 
miles  north  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Merri- 
mack, took  in  all  the  lower  part  of  Maine,  began 
to  extend  her  jurisdiction,  and  as  most  of  the 
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Bottlers  favoriHl  licr  authority,  it  was  pretty 
well  cstublislicM  till  tlic  tiiiu!  of  thu  licHtomtioii 
(HMJO).  Tpoii  tiie  UcHtoratioii  of  Cimrlcs  II., 
tlie  liL'ir  of  Gorges  clalou'd  iiin  rigiits  to  Maiiiu. 
His  agent  in  tlie  province  was  t^dwunl  (}<Mlfrey. 
TIkisc  claims  were;  coiitlrincil  by  the  (.'ornmitlco 
of  Parliament,  and  in  HiM  he  ol)taine<l  an  order 
from  the  King  to  the  Governor  of  MaHsachusetts 
to  restore  him  his  province.  In  1004  the  King's 
I'onimissioiiei-s  came  over,  and  proceeded  through 
the  Colonies,  and  among  the  rest  to  Maine; 
where  they  appointed  various  officers  without 
tiie  concurrence  of  Massachusetts;  so  that  for 
some  years  Maine  was  distracted  with  parties, 
and  was  in  confusion.  In  lOOS,  Ma-ssachusetts 
sent  four  Commissioners  to  Yorlc,  who  resumed 
and  re-estahlished  the  Jurisdiction  of  Massachu- 
Betts,  with  wliich  the  majority  of  the  people 
were  hest  pleased;  and  in  lOlJO  the  Deputies 
from  Maine  again  took  their  seats  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Court.  Iler  jurisdiction  was,  however, 
disputed  by  the  heirs  of  Mason  and  Gorges,  and 
It  was  not  finally  set  at  rest  till  tlie  year  1077, 
hy  the  purchase  of  their  claims  from  tliem,  by 
Jlassachusetts,  for  £1,250."— C.  W.  Elliott,  The 
Aew  Enf/.  Hint.,  v.  1,  eh.  26. 

Also  in:  U.  K.  Sewall,  Ancient  Dominions  of 
Maine,  ch.  3-4.— W.  D.  Williamson,  Hist,  of 
Maine,  v.  1,  ch.  6-21. 

A.  D.  1664. —  The  Pemaquid  patent  pur- 
chased and  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York.  See 
New  Yokk-  A.  I).  1004. 

A.  D.  1675. — Outbreak  of  the  Tarentines. 
See  New  Enulanu:  A.  D.  1075  (July— Sep- 
temhek). 

A.  D.  1680-1697.— King  William's  War.— 
Indian  cruelties.  See  Can.\i),v:  A.  I).  1080- 
1690;  and  10y2-1097. 

A.  D.  1722-1725.— Renewed  Indian  war.  See 
Nova  Scotia:  A.  D.  171H-1730. 

A.  D.  1 744-1 748.— King  George's  Wnr.  See 
New  Enol.vnd:  A.  D.  1744;  1745;  and  1745- 
1748. 

A.  D.  1814. — Occupied  in  large  part  and  held 
by  the  English.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1813-1814. 

A.  D.  1820. —  Separation  from  Massachu- 
setts.— Recognition  as  a  distinct  common- 
wealth and  admission  into  the  Union. — "Peti- 
tions for  the  separation  of  the  District  of  Maine 
were  first  preferred  to  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1816,  and  a  convention  was  appointed 
to  be  holden  at  Brunswick.  This  convention 
voted  in  favor  of  the  step,  but  the  separation  was 
not  elTected  until  1820,  at  which  time  Maine  was 
erected  into  a  distinct  and  independent  common- 
wealth, and  was  admitted  into  the  American 
Union."— G.  L.  Austin,  Hist,  of  Mass.,  p.  408.— 
"In  the  division  of  the  property  all  the  real 
estate  in  Massachusetts  was  to  be  forever  hers ; 
all  that  in  Maine  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  two,  share  and  share  alike.  .  .  .  The  admis- 
sion of  Maine  and  Missouri  into  the  Union  were 
both  under  discussion  in  Congress  at  the  same 
time.  The  advocates  of  the  latter,  wishing  to 
carry  it  through  the  Legislature,  without  any  re- 
strictive clause  against  slavery,  put  both  into  a 
bill  together, —  determined  each  should  share  the 
same  fate.  .  .  .  Several  days  the  subject  was  de- 
bated, and  sent  from  one  branch  to  the  other  in 
Congress,  till  the  1st  of  March,  when,  to  our  joy, 
they  wenj  divorced ;  and  on  the  3d  of  the  mouth 
[March,  1830J  an  uct  was  passed  by  wliich  Maine 


was  declared  to  be,  from  and  aft«'r  the  15th  of 
that  njouth,  one  of  the  United  States." — W.  D. 
Williamson,  Hint,  of  Maine,  v.  2,  ch.  27.— See, 
also.  United  States  ok  Am.:  A.  I).  1H1S-1H21. 
A.  D.  1842.— Settlement  of  the  northern 
boundary  disputes,  by  the  Ashburton  Treaty. 
See  I'.MTED  ST.vrKs  OK  A.M. :  A.  1).  1842. 

MAIWAND,   English    disaster  at  (x88o). 

See  Akoua.mht.vn:  A.  I).  1809-1881. 

MAJESTAS,  The  Law  of.— "The  law  of 
Majestns  or  Treason  .  .  .  under  the  [Roman] 
empire  .  .  .  was  the  legal  protection  thrown 
round  the  person  of  the  chief  of  the  state:  any 
attcmiit  against  the  dignity  or  safety  of  the  com- 
munity became  an  attack  on  its  glorified  repre- 
sentative. Nevertheless,  it  is  renuirkable  that 
the  first  legal  enactment  which  received  this 
title,  half  a  century  before  the  foundation  of  the 
empire,  was  actually  devised  for  the  protection, 
not  of  the  state  itself,  but  of  a  personage  dear  to 
the  stJite,  namely,  the  tribune  of  the  people. 
Treason  to  the  State  indeed  had  long  before  been 
known,  and  dertm  .  as  Perduellio,  the  levying  of 
war  against  the  commonwealth.  .  .  .  But  the 
crime  of  majesty  was  first  specified  by  the  dema- 
gogue Apuleius,  in  an  enactment  of  the  year  654 
[IJ.  C.  100],  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  or  ex- 
alting the  dignity  of  the  champion  of  the  plebs. 
.  .  .  The  law  of  Apuleius  was  followed  by  that 
of  another  tribune,  Varius,  conceived  in  a  similar 
spirit.  .  .  .  [After  the  constitution  of  Sulla]  the 
distinction  between  Majestas  and  Perduellio 
henceforth  vanishes:  the  crime  of  Treason  is 
specifically  extended  from  acts  of  violence  to 
measures  calculated  to  bring  the  State  into  con- 
tempt. " — C.  Merivale,  Hint,  of  tlut  Itomans,  ch.  44. 

MAJORCA:    Conquest  by  King  James  of 
Aragon,     See  Spain:  A.  I).  1212-1288. 

MAJORIAN,  Roman  Emperor  (Western), 
A.  I).  457-101. 

MAJUBA  HILL,  Battle  of  (1881).  See 
South  Akkica:  A.  D.  1800-1881. 


MALAGA  :  A.  D.  1036-1055.— The  seat  of 
a  Moorish  kingdom.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  1031- 
1080. 

A.  D.  1487.— Siege  and  capture  from  the 
Moors  by  the  Christians.    Sec  Spain:  A.  D. 

1476-1492. 

♦ 

MALAKHOFF,  The  storming  of  the  (1855). 
See  Russia  :  A.  D.  1854-1856. 

MALAMOCCO.— The  second  capital  of  the 
Venetians.  See  Venice:  A.  D.  697-810;  and 
452. 

MALATESTA  FAMILY,  The.— "No  one 
with  any  tincture  of  literary  knowledge  is  igno- 
rant of  the  fame  at  least  of  the  great  Malatesta 
family  —  the  house  of  the  Wrongheads,  as  thev 
were  rightly  caflled  by  some  prevision  of  their 
future  part  in  Lombard  history.  .  .  .  The  story 
of  Francesca  da  Polenta,  who  was  wedded  to  the 
hunchback  Giovanni  Malatesta  and  murdered 
by  him  with  her  lover  Paolo,  is  known  not 
merely  to  students  of  Dante,  but  to  readers 
of  Byron  and  Leigh  Hunt,  to  admirers  of  Flax- 
man,  Ary  Scheffer,  Dore  —  to  all,  in  fact,  who 
have  of  art  and  letters  any  love.  The  history  of 
these  Malatesti,  from  their  first  establishment 
under  Otho  HI.  [A.  D.  996-1002]  as  lieutenants 
for  the  Empire  in  the  Marches  of  Ancona,  down 
to  their  final  subjugation  by  the  Papacy  in  the 
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a^o  of  tlio  Ri'nalHHnnco,  is  iniidu  up  of  all  the 
vicissitiulcH  wliich  coulil  bcfiiU  ii  incdiii'Viil  Ital- 
ian (IcHpotiMin.  Ac(iuirin;,'  an  unlawful  rif;lit 
over  the  townn  of  Itiniiui,  Crscna,  Hof;liano, 
Ohiiicciuolo,  tiiey  ruUd  tiuir  petty  priucipaliticH 
like  tyrnntH  hv  the  help  of  the  (Juelf  and  (Jhlhel 
line  factions,  inclining  to  the  one  or  tiie  otiier  as 
it  Huited  their  lunnour  or  their  Interest,  wrang- 
ling among  themselves,  tninsudtting  tlu;  stieees- 
Hion  of  their  dyliasty  through  basianls  and  liy 
d(!edsof  foree,  (iinirrelling  with  their  neighltours 
the  (.'ounts  of  Urbino,  alternately  defying  and 
submitting  to  the  Papal  legates  in  Homagna, 
serving  as  condottieri  in  the  wars  of  the  Viseonti 
and  the  state  of  Venice,  and  by  their  restlessness 
ami  genius  for  military  intrigues  contributing  in 
no  slight  measure  to  the  general  disturbance  of 
Italy.  The  Muhitestl  were  a  race  of  strongly 
marlied  character:  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
house  of  Italian  tyrants,  thev  combined  for  gen- 
erations those  qualities  of  the  fox  and  the  lion, 
^vilich  Machiavclli  thought  indispensable  to  a 
successful  despot.  ...  So  far  as  Uimiui  is  con- 
cerned, the  house  of  Malatesta  culminated  in 
Sigismondo  Pandolfo,  son  of  Gian  Oaleazzo  Vis- 
conti's  general,  the  perfidious  Pandolfo.  .  .  . 
Having  begun  by  defying  the  Holy  Hee,  he  was 
imjieached  at  Rome  for  heresy,  parricide,  incest, 
adultery,  rape,  and  sacrilege,  burned  in  efligyby 
Pope  Pius  II.,  and  finally  restored  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Church,  after  suffering  the  despoliation  of 
almost  all  his  territories,  in  1403.  The  occasion  on 
wiiich  this  fierce  and  turbulent  despiser  of  laws 
human  and  divine  was  forced  to  lineel  as  a  peni- 
tent before  the  Papal  legate  in  the  gorgeous 
temple  dedicated  to  his  own  pride,  in  order  that 
the  ban  of  excommunication  might  beremoved 
from  Rimini,  was  one  of  those  petty  triumphs, 
interesting  chiefly  for  their  picturesqucness,  by 
wliich  the  Popes  confirmed  their  questionable 
rights  over  the  cities  of  Romagna.  Sigismondo, 
shorn  Of  liis  sovereignty,  took  the  command  of 
the  Venetian  troops  against  the  Turks  in  the 
^lorea,  and  returned  in  1465,  crowned  with 
laurels,  to  die  at  Rimini." — J.  A.  Symonds, 
Sketches  in  Italy  and  Greece,  pp.  217-220. 

Also  in:  A.  M.  F.  Robinson,  The  End  of  the 
Middle  Aqen,  pp.  274-299. 

MALAYAN  RACE,  The.— Many  ethnolo- 
gists set  up  as  a  distinct  stock  "the  'Malayan' 
or  '  Brown  race,  and  claim  for  it  an  importance 
not  less  than  any  of  the  darker  varieties  of  the 
species.  It  bears,  however,  the  marks  of  an 
origin  too  recent,  and  presents  Asian  analogies 
too  clearly,  for  it  to  be  regarded  otherwise  than 
as  a  branch  of  the  Asian  race,  descended  like  it 
from  some  ancestral  tribe  in  tliat  great  continent. 
Its  dispersion  has  been  extraordinary.  Its  mem- 
bers nre  found  almost  continuously  on  the  land 
areas  from  Madagascar  to  Easter  Island,  a  dis- 
tance nearly  two-thirds  of  the  circumference  of 
the  globe ;  everywhere  they  speak  dialects  with 
such  affinities  that  we  must  assume  for  all  one 
parent  stem,  and  their  separation  must  have 
taken  place  not  so  very  long  ago  to  have  per- 
mitted such  a  monoglottic  trait  as  this.  The 
stock  is  divided  at  present  into  two  groups,  the 
western  or  Malayan  peoples,  and  the  eastern  or 
Polynesian  peoples.  There  has  been  some  dis- 
cussion about  the  original  identity  of  these,  but 
wo  may  consider  it  now  proved  by  both  physical, 
linguistic  and  traditional  evidence.  The  original 
home  of  tlio  parent  stem  has  ulso  excited  some 


controversy,  b>it  this  too  may  be  taken  as  settled. 
There  Is  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  the  Malays 
came  from  the  southeoHtcrn  regions  of  Asia, 
from  the  peninsula  of  Farther  India,  and  thenco 
spread  south,  east  and  west  over  the  whole  of 
the  island  world.  Their  first  o;'cupation  of  Su- 
matra and  .lava  has  been  estimated  to  have  oc- 
curn-d  not  later  than  KMK)  H.  ('.,  and  probably 
was  a  tlio\isand  years  earlier,  or  about  the  tinjo 
that  the  Aryans  entered  Northern  India.  The 
relationship  of  the  .Malayic  with  the  other  Asian 
stocks  has  .not  yet  been  made  out.  Physleallv 
tliey  stand  near  to  the  Sinltic  peoples  of  small 
stature  and  roundish  heads  of  southeastern  Asia. 
The  oldest  form  of  their  language,  however, 
was  not  monosj'llabic  and  tonic,  but  was  dis- 
syllabic. .  .  .  The  purest  type  of  the  true  Ma- 
lays is  seen  in  Malacca,  Sumatra  and  .Java.  .  .  . 
It  has  changt^d  slightly  by  foreign  intermixture 
among  the  Iiatt4ik8  of  Siimatra,  the  Dayaks  of 
Borneo,  the  Alfures  and  the  IJugis.  But  tho 
supposition  that  these  are  so  remote  that  they 
cannot  properly  be  classed  with  the  Malays  is  an 
exaggerati(m  of  some  recent  ethnographers,  and 
is  not  approved  by  the  best  authorities.  ...  In 
character  the  Malays  are  energetic,  quick  of 
perception,  genial  in  demeanor,  but  unscrupulous, 
cruel  and  revengeful.  Veracity  is  unknown,  and 
the  love  of  gain  is  far  stronger  than  any  other  pas- 
sion or  affection.  Tliis  thirst  for  gold  made  the 
Malay  the  daring  navigator  he  early  became. 
As  merchant,  pirate  or  explorer,  and  generally 
as  r.ll  three  in  one,  he  pushed  his  crafts  far  and 
wide  over  the  tropical  seas  through  13,{K)()  miles 
of  extent.  On  the  extreme  west  he  readied  and 
colonized  Madagascar.  The  Hovas  there,  un- 
doubtedly of  Malay  blood,  numlwr  about 
800,000  in  a  population  of  five  and  a  half  mil- 
lions, the  remainder  being  Negroids  of  various 
degrees  of  fusion.  In  spite  of  this  disproportion, 
the  Hovas  are  the  recognized  masters  of  the 
island.  .  .  .  The  Malays  probably  established 
various  colonies  in  southern  India.  The  natives 
at  Travancore  and  the  Sinhalese  of  Ceylon  bear 
a  strongly  Malayan  aspect.  .  .  .  Some  ethnog- 
raphers would  make  the  Polynesians  and  Alicro- 
ncsians  a  different  race  from  tlie  Malays;  but  the 
farthest  that  one  can  go  in  this  direction  is  to 
admit  that  they  reveal  som^  strain  of  another 
blood.  This  is  evident  in  their  physical  appear- 
ance. .  .  .  All  the  Polynesian  languages  have 
some  affinities  to  the  >Ialayan,  and  the  Polyne- 
sian traditions  unanimously  Kfec  to  the  west  for 
the  home  of  their  ancestors.  We  are  able,  in- 
deed, by  carefuUv  analyzing  these  traditions,  to 
trace  with  considerable  accuracy  both  the  route 
they  followed  to  the  Oceanic  isles,  and  the  re- 
spective dates  when  they  settled  them.  Thus, 
the  first  station  of  their  ancestors  on  Ivaving  the 
western  group,  was  the  small  island  of  Burn  or 
Boru,  between  Celebes  and  New  Guinea.  Here 
they  encouniered  the  Papuas,  some  of  whom 
still  dweli  in  the  interior,  while  the  coast  people 
are  fair.  Leaving  Boru,  they  passed  to  the  north 
of  New  Guinea,  colonizing  the  Caroline  and 
Solomon  islands,  but  the  vanguard  pressing  for- 
ward to  take  possession  of  Savai  in  the  Samoan 
group  and  Tonga  to  its  south.  These  two 
islands  formed  a  second  center  of  distribution 
over  the  western  Pacific.  The  Maoris  of  New 
Zealand  moved  from  Tonga — 'holy  Tonga'  as 
they  call  it  in  their  songs  —  about  600  years  ago. 
The  Society  islanders  migrated  from  Savai,  and 
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Ihcy  In  turn  sent  forth  the  popiihitioii  of  the 
Miirqucsas,  the  Sandwich  ishmds  luid  Easter 
island.  The  separation  of  the  Polynesians  from 
the  western  Malays  must  have  taken  place  about 
the  beginning  of  our  era." — D.  G.  Brinton, 
Jlaces  and  Peoplen,  lect.  8,  xcct.  2. 

Also  in:  A.  U.  Wallace,  The  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, ch.  40. — K.  Brown,  The  Races  of  Man- 
kind, V.  2,  ch.  7. 

MALCOLM  in.,  King  of  Scotland,  A.  D. 

I0.")7-I0y;{ Malcolm  IV.,  King  of  Scotland, 

IIM-IIG-). 

MALDON,  Battle  of.— Fought,  A.  D.  991,  by 
the  Englisli  against  an  invading  army  of  Nor- 
wegians, who  proved  the  victors.  The  battle, 
with  the  heroic  death  of  the  English  leader, 
Brihtnoth,  became  the  subject  of  a  famous 
early-Englisli  poem,  which  is  translated  in  Free- 
man's "  Old  English  History  for  Children."  The 
lield  of  battle  Avas  on  the  Blackwater  in  Essex. 

MALEK  SHAH,  Seljuk  Turkish  Sultan, 
A.  D.  1073-1092. 

MALIANS,  The. — One  of  the  early  peoples 
of  Greece,  who  dwelt  on  the  Malian  Gulf,  in  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Sperclueus.  They  were  a  war- 
like people,  neighbors  and  close  allies  of  the 
Dorians,  before  the  migration  of  the  latter  to  the 
Peloponnesus. —  C.  O.  MUllcr.  Hist,  ami  Antiq. 
of  the  Doric  Race,  t.  1,  bk.  1,  cv.  '*■. 

MALIGNANTS.—"  About  this  time  [A.  D. 
1043]  the  word  'malignant'  was  first  born  (as  to 
the  common  \ise)  in  England;  the  deduction 
thereof  bc'ng  disputable,  whether  from  '  mains 
ignis,'  bad  fire,  or  'malum  lignum,'  bad  fuel; 
but  this  is  sure,  betwixt  both,  the  name  made  a 
combustion  all  over  England.  It  was  fixed  as  a 
note  of  disgrace  on  those  of  the  king's  party."  — 
T.  Fuller,  Church  Hist,  of  Britain,  bk.  11,  sect. 
4  (i\  3). 

MALINES:  Taken  by  Marlborough  and 
the  Allies  (1706;.  See  Netiieulands:  A.  D. 
1700-1707. 

MALLUM.  —  MALL.  —  MALLBERG.  — 
"TheFr.uiks  .  .  .  constituted  one  grwit  army, 
the  main  body  of  which  was  encamped  round  the 
abode  of  their  Kyning  or  commander,  and  the 
rest  of  which  was  broken  up  into  various  de- 
tachments. .  .  .  Every  such  detachment  became 
ere  long  a  sedentary  tribe,  and  the  chief  of  each 
was  accustomed,  as  occasion  required,  to  con- 
vene the  mallum  (that  is,  an  assembly  of  the  free 
inhabitants)  of  his  district,  to  deliberate  with  him 
on  all  the  affairs  of  his  immediate  locality.  The 
Kyning  also  occasionally  convened  an  assembly 
of  the  whole  of  the  Frankish  chiefs,  to  deliberate 
with  him  at  the  Champs  de  Mars  on  the  affairs 
of  the  whole  confederacy.  But  neither  the  mal- 
lum nor  the  Champs  de  Mars  was  a  legislative 
convention.  Each  of  them  was  a  council  of  war 
or  an  assembly  of  warriors."  —  Sir  J.  Stephen, 
Lects.  on  the  Hist,  of  France,  lect.  8.— "The  Court 
was  mo'-*'y  heUI  in  a  field  or  on  a  hill,  called 
'mallstit.,  or  'mallberg,'  that  is,  the  place  or 
lull  where  the  '  mall '  or  Court  assembled,  and  the 
judge  set  up  his  shield  of  oifice,  without  which 
he  might  not  hold  Court. " — J.  I.  Mombert,  Hist, 
of  Charles  the  Great,  bk.  1,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  AY.  C.  Perry,  Tfie  Franks,  ch.  10. — 
See,  also.  Paiu.iament  of  Paris. 

MALMO,  Armistice  of.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1848  (Mauch— September). 

MALO-JOROSLAVETZ,  Battle  of.  See 
Rushia:  a.  D.  1813  (Octouek — December). 


MALPLAQUET,    Battle    of  (1709).     See 
Netheulanus:  A.  D.  1708-1709. 


MALTA:  A.  D.  1530-1565.— Ceded  by  the 
emperor,  Charles  V.,  to  the  Knights  of  St. 
John. — Their  defense  of  the  island  against  the 
Turks  in  the  great  siege.  See  Hospitalleus 
OK  St.  John:  A.  I).  1530-1565. 

A.  D.  1551. — Unsuccessful  attack  by  the 
Turks.  See  Baubahy  States:  A.  D.  1543- 
1500. 

A.  D.  1798.  —  Seizure  and  occupation  by 
Bonaparte.  See  France:  A.  D.  1798  (May- 
August). 

A.  D.  1800-1802.— Surrender  to  an  English 
fleet.  —  Agreement  of  restoration  to  the 
Knights  ofSt.  John.  See  Fr.vnce:  A.  D.  1801- 
1803. 

A.  D.  1814.— Ceded  io  England.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1814  (APRIL— June). 


MALTA,  Kniehts  of. — During  their  occupa- 
tion of  the  islautl,  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  were  commonly  called 
Knights  of  Malta,  as  they  had  previously  been 
called  Knights  of  Rhodes.  See  Hospitallers 
OK  St.  John. 

M ALVASI A,  Battle  of  (1263).  See  Genoa  : 
A.  D.  1361-1299. 

MALVERN  CHASE.  — An  ancient  royal 
forest  in  Worcestershire,  England,  between  Alal- 
vern  Hills  and  the  River  Severn.  Few  remains 
of  it  exist. — J.  C.  Brown,  Forests  of  Eng. 

MALVERN  HILL,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (June — July  :  Vir- 
gin i.\). 

MAMACONAS.    See  Yanaconas. 

MAMELUKE,  OR  SLAVE,  DYNASTY 
OF  INDIA.     See  India:  A.  D.  977-1290. 

MAMELUKES  OF  BRAZIL.  SeeBiiAziL: 
A.  D.  1531-1641. 

MAMELUKES  OF  EGYPT;  their  rise; 
their  sovereignty ;  their  destruction.  See 
Egypt:  A.  D.  1250-1517;  and  1803-1811. 

MAMELUKES  OF  GENEVA,  The.  See 
Geneva:  A.  D.  1504-1535. 

MAMERTINE  PRISON.The.— "Near  the 
Basilica  Po-cia,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitolina 
Hill  [in  ancient  Rome],  was  the  ancient  career  or 
prison.  The  original  erection  of  it  has  been  at- 
tributed to  AncusMartius,  as  we  learn  from  Livy, 
who  says  '  he  made  a  prison  in  the  middle  of  the 
city,  overlooking  the  Forum.'  The  name  by 
which  it  is  known  —  Mamcrtinus — may  have 
been  derived  from  its  being  built  by  Ancus 
Martins.     Mamers  was  the  Sabine  name  of  the 

fod  Mars,  and  consequently  from  the  name 
lamertius,  the  Sabine  way  of  spelling  Martins, 
may  have  been  derived  Mamertinus.  In  this 
prison  there  are  two  chambers,  one  above  the 
other,  built  of  hewn  stone.  The  upper  is  square, 
while  the  lower  is  semicircular.  The  style  of 
masonry  points  to  an  early  date,  when  the  Etrus- 
can style  of  masonry  prevailed  in  Rome.  .  .  . 
To  these  chambers  there  was  no  entrance  except 
by  a  small  aperture  in  the  upper  roof,  and  a  sim- 
ilar hole  in  the  upper  floor  led  to  the  cell  below. 
From  a  passage  in  Livy  it  would  appear  that 
TuUianum  was  the  name  given  to  the  lower  cell 
of  the  career.  .  .  .  Varro  expressly  tells  us  chat 
the  lower  part  of  the  prison  which  was  under- 
ground was  called  Tullianum  because  it  was 
added  by  Servius  TulUus."  —  II.  M.  Westrnpp, 
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Early  and  Imperial  Rome,  p.  93. — "The  oldest 
portion  of  tlie  horror-striking  Miiinertiuu  Prisons 
...  is  the  most  ancient  among  all  Roman  build- 
ings still  extant  as  originally  constructed."  —  C. 
I.  Hemans,  Historic  and  Monumental  llomc,  ch. 
4. — "Here,  Jugurtha,  king  of  Mauritania,  was 
starved  to  death  by  Marius.  Here  Julius  Cresar, 
during  his  triumph  for  the  conquest  of  Gaul, 
caused  his  gallant  enemy  Vercingetorix  to  be  put 
to  death.  .  .  .  The  spot  is  more  interesting  to 
the  Christian  world  as  the  prison  of  8S.  Peter 
and  Paul."— A.  J.  C.  Hare,  Wnlka  in  Home,  ch.  3. 

MAMERTINES  OF  MESSENE,  The. 
See  Punic  War,  The  First. 

MAMUN,  AL,  Caliph,  A.  D.  813-833. 

MAN,   Kingdom  of.    See  Manx  Kingdom, 

TUK. 

MANAOS,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: Gu(-K  OR  Coco  Group. 


MANASSAS :  A.  D.  i86i  (July).— First  bat- 
tle (Bull  Run).  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1861  (July  :  Virgini.\). 

A.  D.  1862  (March). — Confederate  evacua- 
tion. See  United  States  of-  Am.  :  A.  D.  1801- 
1862  (December— >Iarch  :  Virginia). 

A.  D.  il$62  (August).— Stonewall  Jackson's 
Raid.— The  Second  Battle.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.:  A.  D.  1863  (August:  Vir- 
ginia); and  ( August- September  :  Virginia). 


MANCHESTER:    Origin.      See    Mancu- 

NIU-M. 

A.  D.  1817-1819.— The  march  of  the  Blan- 
keteers,    and  the   "  Massacre    of   Peterloo." 

SeeENGL.VNP:  A.  D.  1816-1820. 

A.  D.  1838-1839, — Beginning  of  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  agitation.  See  I^riff  Legisla- 
tion (England):  A.  D.  1836-18o9. 

A.  D.  1861-1865.- TheCottonFamine.  See 
.England:  A.  I).  1861-1865. 

A.  D.  1894. — Opening  of  the  Ship  Canal. — 
A  ship  canal,  connecting  Manchester  with  Liver- 
pool, and  making  the  former  practically  a  sea- 
port, was  opened  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1894. 
The  building  of  the  canal  was  begun  in  1887. 

MANCHU  TARTAR  DYNASTY  OF 
CHINA,  The.    See  China:  A.  D.  1294-1883. 

MANCUNIUM.— A  Roman  town  in  Britain 
which  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  city  of 
Manchester. — T.  Wright,  Celt,  Roman  and  Saxon, 
ch.  T). 

MANDANS,  OR  MANDANES,  The.  See 
American  Abortoinks:  Sioijan  Family. 

MANDATA,  Roman  Imperial.  See  Corpus 
Juris  Civilis. 

MANDUBII,  The.— A  tribe  in  ancient  Gaul, 
which  occupied  part  of  the  modern  French  de- 
partment of  the  Cfite-d'Or  and  whose  cliief  town 
was  Alesia,  the  scene  of  Civsar's  famous  siege. — 
Napoleon  IH.,  Ilist.  of  C(fsar,  bk.  3,  ch.  2,  foot- 
Twte  (ff.  2). 

MANETHO,  List  of.— "Of  all  the  Greek 
writers  who  have  treated  of  the  history  of  the 
Pharaohs,  there  is  only  one  whose  testimony  has, 
since  the  deciphering  of  the  hieroglyj/hics,  pre- 
served any  great  value — a  value  which  increases 
the  more  it  is  compared  with  tlie  original  monu- 
ments; we  speak  of  Manetho.  Once  he  was 
treated  with  contempt;  his  veracity  was  dis- 
pute(l,  the  long  series  of  dynasties  he  unfolds  to 
our  view  was  regiirded  as  fabulous.     Now,  all 


that  remains  of  his  work  is  the  first  of  all  authori- 
ties for  the  reconstruction  of  tlie  ancient  history 
of  E'^ypt.  3Ianetho,  a  priest  of  the  town  of 
Sebennytus,  in  the  Delta,  wrote  in  Greek,  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  a  history  of 
Egypt,  founded  on  the  olHcial  archives  pre- 
served in  the  temples.  Like  many  other  books 
of  antiquity,  this  history  has  been  lost;  we  pos- 
sess now  a  few  fragments  only,  with  the  list  of 
all  the  kings  placed  by  Manetho  at  the  end  of  his 
work  —  a  list  happily  preserved  in  the  writings 
of  some  chronologers  of  tlie  Chri.stian  epoch. 
Tills  list  divides  into  dynasties,  or  royal  families, 
all  the  kings  who  reigned  successively  in  Egj'pt 
down  to  tlie  time  of  Alexander." — F.  Lenormant, 
Manual  of  Ancient  Hid.  of  the  East,  bk.  3,  ch.  1, 
sect.  2  (v.  1). — See,  also,  Egypt:  Its  uibtokical 
antiquity. 

♦ 

MANHATTAN  ISLAND:  Its  aboriginal 
People  and  name. — '"Tlie  earliest  notice  we 
have  of  the  island  which  is  now  adorned  by  a 
beautiful  and  opulent  city  is  to  be  found  in 
Hudson's  journal.  '  Mana-hata '  is  therein  men- 
tioned, in  reference  to  tlie  hostile  people  whom 
he  encountered  on  his  return  from  his  exploring 
of  tiie  river,  and  who  resided  on  this  island.  De 
Laet  .  .  .  calls  tho.se  wicked  people  Manatthans, 
and  names  the  river  Manhattes.  .  .  .  Hartger  calls 
the  Indians  and  the  island  Mahattan.  ...  In 
some  of  the  early  transactions  of  the  colony,  it 
is  spelled  Monhattoes,  Munhatos,  and  Manhattoes. 
Professor  Ebeling  says,  tliat  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  lived  the  Manhattans  or  JIanathanes  (or  as 
the  Englishmen  commonly  called  it,  Manhado.s), 
who  kept  up  violent  animosities  with  their 
neighbours,  and  were  at  first  most  hostile  to- 
wards the  Dutch,  but  suffered  themselves  to  be 
persuaded  afterwards  to  sell  them  the  island,  or 
at  least  that  part  of  it  where  New  York  now 
stands.  Manhattan  is  now  the  name,  and  it  was, 
when  correctly  adopted,  so  given  by  the  Dutch, 
and  by  them  it  not  only  distinguished  the  In- 
dians, the  island  and  the  river,  but  it  was  a  gen- 
eral name  of  their  plantations.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ilecke- 
wclder  observes  that  hitherto  all  his  labours  had 
been  fruitless  in  inquiring  about  a  nation  or  tribe 
of  Indianss  called  the  '  Manhattos '  or  '  Mana- 
thones ' ;  Indians  both  of  the  Jlahlcanni  and  Dela- 
ware nations  assured  him  that  they  never  had 
heard  of  any  Indian  tribe  by  that  name.  He  says 
he  is  convinced  that  it  was  the  Delawares  or  Mun- 
seys  (which  last  was  a  branch  of  the  Delawares) 
who  inhabited  that  part  of  the  country  where  New 
York  now  is.  York  Island  is  called  by  the  Del- 
awares to  this  day  [1824]  Manahattani  or  Mana- 
hachtanink.  The  Delaware  word  for  'Island' 
is  '  Manatcy ' ;  the  >Ionsey  word  for  the  same  is 
'Mandchtey.'.  .  .  Dr.  Barton  also  has  given  as 
his  belief  that  the  Manhattoe  were  a  branch  of 
the  Muni.is."- J.  V.  N.  Yates  and  J.  W.  JIoul. 
ton,  Hist,  of  the  State  of  N.  T.,  v.  1,  pp.  223-224. 

Also  in:  Memorial  Hist,  of  the  City  of  N.  Y., 
V.  1,  ch.  2. — See,  also,  American  Aborigines: 
Delawares,  and  Algonquian  Family. 

A.  D.  1613.  —  First  settlements.  —  Argall's 
visit.    See  New  York:  A.  D.  1610-1014. 


MANICHEANS,  The.— "A  certain Mani (or 
Manes,  as  tlie  ecclesiastical  writers  call  him), 
born  in  Persia  about  A.  D.  240,  grew  to  man- 
hood under  Sapor,  exposed  to  .  .  .  various 
religious  iutlucuces.  .  .  .  With  a  mind  free  from 
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prejudice  and  open  to  conviction,  he  studied  the 
various  sj'stems  of  belief  which  he  found  estab- 
lished in  Western  Asia  —  the  Cabalism  of  the 
Babylonian  Jews,  the  Dualism  of  the  Magi,  the 
mysterious  doctrines  of  the  Christians,  and  even 
the  Buddhism  of  India.  At  first  he  inclined  to 
Christianity,  and  is  s.iid  to  have  l)een  admitted 
to  priest's  orders  and  to  have  ministered  to  a 
congregation ;  but  after  a  time  he  tiiought  that 
he  saw  his  way  to  the  formation  of  a  new  creed, 
which  should  combine  all  that  was  best  in  the 
religious  systems  which  he  was  acquainted  with, 
and  omit  what  was  superfluous  or  objectionable. 
He  adopted  the  Dualism  of  the  Zoroastrians,  the 
metempsychosis  of  India,  th^^  angeli.sm  and  de- 
monism  of  the  Talmud  and  Trinitarianism  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  Christ  himself  he  identified 
with  !Mithra,  and  gave  Him  his  dwelling  in  the 
sun.  He  assumed  to  be  the  Paraclete  promised 
by  Christ,  who  should  guide  men  into  all  truth, 
and  claimed  that  his  'Ertang,'  a  sacred  book 
illustrated  by  pictures  of  his  own  painting, 
should  supersede  the  New  Testament.  Such 
pretensions  were  not  likely  to  be  tolerated  by 
the  Christian  community;  and  Manes  had  not 
put  them  forward  very  long  when  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  church  and  forced  to  carry  his 
teaching  elsewhere.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  is  said  to  have  addressed  himself  to  Sapor 
[the  Persian  kin^],  who  was  at  first  inclined  to 
bIiow  him  some  favour;  but  "hen  he  found  out 
wliat  the  doctrines  of  the  ..ew  teacher  actually 
were,  his  feelings  underwent  a  change,  and 
Planes,  proscribed,  or  at  any  rate  threatent  d 
with  penalties,  had  to  retire  into  a  foreign  coun- 
try. .  .  .  Though  the  morality  of  the  Manichees 
was  pure,  and  though  their  religion  is  regarded 
by  some  as  a  sort  of  Christianity,  there  were  but 
few  points  in  which  it  was  an  improvement  on 
Zoroastrianism."  —  G.  Rawlinson,  Tlie  Seventh 
Great  Oriental  Monnrchy,  ch.  4. — First  in  Persia 
and,  afterwards,  throughout  Christendom,  the 
Manicheans  were  subjected  to  a  merciless  perse- 
cution; but  they  spread  their  doctrines,  notwith- 
standing, in  the  west  and  in  the  east,  and  it  was 
not  until  several  centuries  had  passed  that  the 
heresy  became  extinct. — J.  L.  Moshelm,  Chris- 
tianity duHn^i  tlie  firnt  ii25  years.  Third  Century, 
kct.  39-r)o. — See,  also,  Paulicians. 

MANIFESTATION,  The  Aragonese  pro- 
cess  of.    See  Cortes,  The  Eaui.y  Si'ANrsir. 

MANILIAN  LAW,  The.  See  Rome:  B.  C. 
69-63. 

MANIMI,  The.    See  Lyoians. 

MANIN,  Daniel,  and  the  struggle  for  Vene- 
tian independence.    See  Italy  :  A.  T).  1848-1849. 

MANIOTO,  OR  MAYNO,  The.  See  Amek- 
ICAN  Ahokigines:  Andesians. 

MANIPULI.    See  Leoion,  Roman. 

MANITOBA.  See  Canada:  A.  D.  1869- 
I87;i 

MANNAHOACS,  The.  See  Ameuican 
Aboruhnls;  Powhatan  Confederacy. 


MANNHEIM:  A.  D.  1622.— Capture  by 
Tilly.    See  Germany:  A.  I).  16'n-1623. 

A.  D.  1689.— Destroyed  by  the  French.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1689-1690. 

A.  D.  1799.— Capture  by  the  Austrians.  See 
France:  A.  1).  1799  (ArousT — Decemuer). 


MANOA,  The  fabled  city  of.    See  El  Do- 

KADO.  ■-:-'-;r-VT7-^-T-^-.i7--^:— T^-'-,T--  - 


MANORS. — "  The  name  manor  isof  Tonnan 
origin,  but  the  estate  to  which  it  was  given  ex- 
isted, in  its  essential  character,  long  before  the 
Conquest;  it  received  a  new  name  as  the  shire 
also  did,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was 
created  by  this  change.  The  local  jurisdictions 
of  the  thegns  who  had  .'rants  of  sac  and  soc, 
or  who  exercised  judicial  functions  amongst 
their  free  neighbours,  were  identical  with  the 
manorial  jurisdictions  of  the  new  owners.  .  .  . 
The  manor  itself  was,  as  Ordericus  tells  us,  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  tlian  the  ancient  township,, 
now  held  by  a  lord  who  possessed  certain  judicial 
rights  varying  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
grant  by  which  he  was  infeofted.  Every  manor 
had  a  court  baron,  the  ancient  gemot  of  the 
township,  iu  which  by-law  s  were  made  and  other 
local  business  transacted,  and  a  court  customary 
in  which  the  business  of  the  villenage  was  des- 
patched. Those  manors  whose  lords  had  under 
the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  possessed  sac  and  soc,  or 
who  since  the  Conquest  had  had  grants  in  which 
those  terras  were  used,  had  also  a  court-leet,  or 
criminal  jurisdiction,  cut  out  as  it  were  from  the 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  hundred,  and  excus- 
ing the  suitors  who  attended  it  from  going  to  the 
court-leet  of  the  hundred." — W.  Stubbs,  Const. 
Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  9,  sect.  98,  and  ch.  11,  sect.  129' 
(i\  1). — "From  the  Conquest  to  the  14th  century 
we  find  the  same  agricultural  conditions  pre- 
vailing over  the  greater  part  of  England.  Small 
gatherings  of  houses  and  cots  appear  as  oases  in 
the  moorland  and  forest,  more  or  less  frequent, 
according  to  the  early  or  late  settlement  of  the 
district,  and  its  freedom  from,  or  exposure  to, 
the  ravages  of  war  and  the  punishment  of  re- 
bellion. Tliese  oiuos,  townships  or  vills  if  of 
some  extent,  hamlets  if  of  but  a  few  houses, 
gather  round  one  or  more  mansions  of  superior 
size  and  importance,  the  Manor  houses,  or  abodes 
of  the  Lords  of  the  respective  Manors.  Round 
each  township  stretch  the  great  ploughed  fields, 
usually  three  in  number,  open  and  uninclosed. 
Each  field  is  divided  into  a  series  of  parallel 
strips  a  furlong  in  length,  a  rod  wide,  four  of 
wlich  would  make  an  acre,  the  strips  being  sep- 
arited  by  ridges  of  turf  called  balks,  while  along 
the  head  of  each  scjries  of  strips  runs  a  broad 
band  of  turf  known  as  a  headland,  on  which  the 
plough  is  turned,  when  it  does  not  by  custom 
turn  on  some  fellow-tenant's  land,  and  which 
serves  as  a  road  to  the  various  strips  in  the  fields. 
These  strips  are  allotted  in  rotation  to  a  certain 
number  of  the  dwellers  in  the  township,  a  very 
common  holding  being  that  known  as  a  virgate 
or  yardland,  consisting  of  about  30  acres.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Seebohm's  exhaustive  researches  have  con- 
clusively connected  this  system  of  open  fields 
and  rotation  of  strips  with  the  system  of  com- 
mon ploughing,  each  holder  of  land  providing 
so  many  oxen  for  the  common  plough,  two  being 
thti  contribution  of  the  holder  of  a  virgate,  and 
eight  the  normal  number  drawing  the  plough, 
though  this  would  vary  with  the  character  of 
the  soil.  ...  At  the  date  of  Domesday  (1086), 
the  holders  of  land  in  the  common  fields  com- 
prise the  Lord;  the  free  tenants,  socmanni  or 
liberi  homines,  when  there  are  any ;  the  villani 
or  Saxon  geburs,  the  holders  of  virgates  or  half 
virgates ;  and  the  bordarii  or  cotarii,  holders  of 
small  plots  of  5  acres  or  so,  who  have  fewer 
rights  and  fewer  duties.  Besides  ploughing  the 
common-fields,  the  villani  as  part  of  their  tenure 
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have  to  supply  the  labour  necessary  to  cultivate 
the  arable  land  that  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  keeps 
in  his  own  hands  as  his  domain,  dominicum,  or 
demesne." — T.  E.  Scrutton,  CommouH  and  Com- 
mon Fiehh,  ch.  1. —  Relative  to  the  origin  of  the 
manor  and  the  development  of  the  community 
from  which  it  rose  there  are  divergent  views 
much  discussed  at  the  present  day.  ' '  Tlie  inter- 
pretation, current  fifteen  years  ago,  was  tlie 
natural  outcome  of  the  jMark  theory  and  was 
somewhat  us  follows:  The  community  was  a 
voluntary  association,  a  simple  unit  within 
which  there  were  households  or  families  of  va- 
rious degrees  of  wealth,  rank  and  authority,  but 
in  point  of  status  each  was  the  equal  of  the  other. 
Each  was  subjectonly  to  the  customs  and  usages 
of  the  community  and  to  the  court  of  the  Mark. 
The  Mark  was  therefore  a  judicial  and  political 
as  well  as  an  agricultural  unit,  though  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  was  the  primary  bond  of  union. 
All  offices  were  filled  by  election,  but  tlie  incum- 
bent in  due  time  sank  back  into  the  general  body 
of  'markgenossen.'  He  who  was  afterwards  to 
be  the  lord  of  the  manor  was  originally  only 
'the  first  Marksman,'  who  attained  to  this  pre- 
eminence in  part  by  the  prestige  of  election  to 
a  position  of  headship,  in  part  by  usurpation, 
and  in  part  by  the  prerogatives  which  protection 
and  assistance  to  weaker  Marksmen  brought. 
Thus  the  first  Marksman  became  the  lord  and 
held  the  others  in  a  kind  of  subjection  to  him- 
self, and  received  from  them,  though  free,  dues 
and  services  wliich  grew  increasingly  more 
severe.  The  main  difflodty  here  seems  to  be  in 
the  premise,  and  it  is  the  evident  artificiality  of 
the  voluntary  association  of  freemen  wliich  has 
lud  to  such  adverse  criticism  upon  the  whole 
theory.  .  .  .  Wliile  the  free  village  community 
was  under  fire  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  Mr. 
Beebohm  presented  a  new  view  of  an  exactly  op- 
posite character,  with  the  formula  of  the  com- 
munity in  villeinage  under  a  lord.  Although  this 
view  has  for  the  moment  divided  thinkers  on  the 
subject,  it  has  proved  no  more  satisfactory  than 
the  other;  for  wliile  it  does  explain  the  origin  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  it  leaves  wholly  untouched 
the  body  of  free  Saxons  whom  Earle  calls  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  invading  army.  Other 
theories  have  sought  to  supply  the  omissions 
in  this  vague  non-documentary  field,  all  erected 
with  learning  and  skill,  but  unfortunately  not  in 
harmony  with  one  another.  Coote  and  ^inlason 
have  given  to  the  manor  an  unqualified  Roman 
origin.  Lewis  holds  to  a  solid  British  founda- 
tion, the  Teutonista  would  make  it  wholly  Saxon, 
■while  Gomme  is  inclined  to  see  an  Aiyo-British 
community  under  Saxon  overlordship.  Thus 
there  is  a  wide  range  from  which  to  select ;  all 
cannot  be  true;  no  one  is  an  explanation  of  all 
conditions,  yet  most  of  them  have  considerable 
sound  evidence  to  support  them.  It  is  this  lack 
of  harmony  which  drives  the  student  to  discover 
some  theory  which  shall  be  in  touch  with  known 
tribal  conclitions  and  a  natural  consequence  of 
their  development,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
shall  be  sutflciently  elastic  to  conform  to  the 
facts  which  confront  us  in  the  early  historical 
period.  An  attempt  has  been  made  [in  the  work 
here  quoted  from]  to  lay  down  two  premises, 
the  first  of  %vliich  is  the  composite  character  c>f 
the  tribal  and  village  community,  and  the  second 
the  diverse  ethnological  conditions  of  Britain 
after  the  Conquest,  conditions  which  would  allow 


for  different  results.  .  .  .  Kemble  in  his  chapter 
on  Personal  liank  has  a  remark  which  is  ill  in 
keeping  with  hia  peaceful  Mark  theory.  He 
says:  '  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  kind  of 
military  organization  preceded  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement, and  in  many  respects  determined  its 
mode  and  character.'  To  this  statement  Earle 
lias  added  another  equally  pregnant :  '  Of  all 
principles  of  military  regiment  there  is  none  so 
necessary  or  so  elementary  as  this,  that  all  men 
must  be  under  a  captain,  and  such  a  captain  as 
is  able  to  command  prompt  and  willing  obe- 
dience. Upon  this  military  principle  I  conceive 
the  English  settlements  were  originally  founded, 
that  each  several  settlement  was  under  a  military 
leader,  and  tliat  this  military  leader  was  the  an- 
cestor of  the  lord  of  the  manor. '  Professor  Earle 
then  continues  in  the  endeavor  to  apply  the  sug- 
gestion continued  in  the  above  quotation.  He 
shows  that  the  '  hundreds '  represent  the  first 
permanent  encampment  of  the  invading  host, 
and  that  the  military  occupation  precetled  the 
civil  organization,  the  latter  falling  into  the 
mould  which  the  former  had  prepared.  Accord- 
ing to  this  the  manorial  organization  was  based 
upon  a  composite  military  foundation,  the  rank 
and  file  '^omposing  the  one  element,  the  village 
community;  the  captain  or  military  leader  com- 
posiug  the  other,  settled  with  suitable  provision 
by  the  side  of  his  company ;  the  lord  by  the  side 
of  free  owners.  In  this  attempt  to  give  the 
manor  a  composite  origin,  as  the  only  rational 
means  whereby  the  chief  difllculty  can  be  re- 
moved, and  in  the  attempt  to  carry  tlie  seignorial 
element  to  the  very  beginning  we  believe  him  to 
be  wholly  right.  Biit  an  objection  must  be 
raised  to  the  way  in  which  Professor  Earle  makes 
up  his  composite  element.  It  is  too  artificial,  too 
exclusively  military ;  the  occupiers  of  the  village 
are  tlie  members  of  the  '  company,'  the  occupier 
of  the  adjiicent  seat  is  the  'captain,'  afterwards 
to  become  the  lord.  .  .  .  We  feel  certain  that 
the  local  community,  the  village,  was  simply 
tlie  kindred,  tlie  sub-clan  group,  which  had  be- 
come a  local  habitation,  yet  when  we  attempt  to 
test  its  presence  in  Anglo-Saxon  Britain  we  meet 
with  many  difticulties."—C.McL.  Andrews,  The 
Old  Eng.  Manor,  pp.  7-51. 

Also  in:  P.  Seebohm,  English  Village  Com- 
imtnities,  ch.  2,  sect.  12.— Sir  H.  Maine,  Village 
Communities,  led.  5. 

MANSFIELD,  OR  SABINE  CROSS 
ROADS,  Battle  of.  See  United  St.\te8  op 
Am.:  a.  D.  186'  (March— M.\Y :  Louisiana). 

MANSOURAH,  Battle  of  (1250).  See  Cru- 
FADES:  A.  D.  1248-1254. 

MANSUR,  A1,  Caliph,  A.  D.  754-775. 
♦ 

MANTINEA. — "  Mantinea  was  the  single 
city  of  Arcadia  which  had  dared  to  pursue  an  in- 
dependent line  of  policy  j^see  Sparta:  B.  C.  743- 
5101.  Not  until  the  Persian  Wars  the  community 
coalesced  out  of  five  villages  into  one  fortified 
city ;  this  being  done  at  the  instigation  of  Argos, 
which  already  at  this  early  date  entertained 
thoughts  of  forming  for  itself  a  confederation 
in  its  vicinity.  Mantinea  had  endeavored  to 
increase  its  city  and  territory  by  conquest,  and 
after  the  Peace  of  Nicias  had  openly  oppoaed 
Sparta." — E.  Curtius,  Uist.  of  Greece,  bk.  5,  ch. 
5  (r.  4). 

B.  C.  418.— Battle.  See  Grebce:  B.  C.  421- 
418. 
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B.  C.  385. — Destruction  by  the  Spartans. 

SceGnEECK:  B.  C.  ;«r>. 

B.  C.  371-362. — Restoration  of  the  city. — 
Arcadian  union  and  disunion. — The  great  bat- 
tle.— Victory  and  death  of  Eoaminondas.  See 
Greece;  B.  C.  371;  and  371-363. 

B.  C.  222. — Change  of  name. — Id  the  war 
between  Cleomenes  of  Sparta  uid  the  Acha;an 
League,  the  city  of  Mantinea  was,  first,  surprised 
by  Aratus,  the  chief  of  the  League,  B.  C.  226, 
and  occupied  by  an  Acha;an  garrison ;  then  re- 
captured by  Cleomenes,  and  his  partisans,  B.  C. 
224,  and  finally,  B.  C.  223,  stormed  by  Antigonus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  acting  in  the  name  of  the 
League,  and  given  up  to  pillage.  Its  citizens 
were  sold  into  slavery.  "The  dispeopled  city 
was  placed  by  the  conqueror  at  the  disposal  of 
Argos,  which  decreed  that  a  colony  should  be 
sent  to  take  possession  of  it  imdcr  the  auspices  of 
Aratus.  The  occasion  enabled  him  to  pay  another 
courtly  compliment  to  the  king  of  Macedonia.  On 
his  proposal,  the  name  of  the  'lovely  Mantinea' 
—  as  it  was  described  in  the  Homeric  catalogue  — 
was  exchanged  for  that  of  Antigonea,  a  symbol 
of  its  ruin  and  of  the  humiliation  of  Greece." — 
C.  Thirlwall,  Uist.  of  Greece,  ch.  62  (».  8). 

B.  C.  207. — Defeat  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 
— In  the  wars  of  the  Achasau  League,  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  defeated  imder  the  walls  of 
Mantinea  with  great  slaughter,  by  the  forces  of 
the  League,  ably  marshalled  by  Philopoemen, 
and  the  Laceda;monian  king  ]\Iachanidas  was 
slain.  "  It  was  the  third  great  battle  fought  on 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  ground.  Ilere,  in 
the  interval  between  the  two  parts  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  had  Afi;is  restored  the  glory  of 
Sparta  after  her  humiliation  at  Sphaktcria ;  here 
EpamcinOndas  hud  fallen  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory ;  here  now  [B.  C.  207]  was  to  be  fought  the 
last  great  battle  of  independent  Greece." — E.  A. 
Freeman,  Hist,  of  Federal  Govt.,  ch.  8,  sect.  2. 
♦ 

MANTUA:  Ii-i2th  Centuries.— Rise  and 
acquisition  of  republican  independence.  See 
Italy:  A.  D.  1056-1152. 

A.  D.  1077-1115. — In  the  dominions  of  the 
Countess  Matilda.  See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1077- 
1102. 

A.  D.  1 328- 1 708. —The  bouse  of  Gonzaga. 
See  Gonzaga. 

A.  D.  1627-1631. — War  of  France,  Spain 
and  the  Empire  over  the  disputed  succession 
to  the  duchy. — Siege  and  capture  of  the  city 
by  the  Imperialists. — Rights  of  the  Duke  de 
Nevers  established.  See  Italy:  A.  D.  1627- 
1631. 

A.  D.  1635.— Alliance  with  France  against 
Spain.     See  Germany:  A.  D.  1634-1639. 

A.  D.  1796-1797. — Siege  and  reduction  by 
the  French.  See  France:  A.  D.  1796  (April, 
— October)  ;  and  1796-1797  (October — April). 

A.  D,  1797.— Ceded  by  Austria  to  the  Cisal- 
pine Republic.  See  France:  A.  D.  1797  (May 
— October). 

A.  D.  1799. — Siege  and  capture  by  Suwar- 
row.  See  France:  A.  D.  1799  (April — Sep- 
tember). 

A.  D.  1814.— Restoration  to  Austria.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1814  (Aphii. — .June). 

A.  D.  1866. — The  Austrians  retained  ^lantua 
until  their  final  withdrawal  from  the  peninsula, 
in  1866,  when  it  was  absorbed  in  the  new  king- 
dom of  Italy. 


MANU,  Laws  of.— "The  Indians  [of  Hindo- 
stan]  possess  a  series  of  booI>8  of  law,  •which, 
like  that  called  after  Manu,  bear  the  name  of  a 
saint  or  seer  of  antiquity,  or  of  a  god.  One  is 
named  after  Gautama,  another  after  Vasishtha, 
a  third  after  Apastamba,  a  fourth  after  Yajna- 
valkya;  others  after  Bandhayana  and  Vishnu. 
According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Indians  the  law 
of  Manu  is  the  oldest  and  most  honourable.  .  .  . 
The  conclusion  is  .  .  .  inevitable  that  the  deci- 
sive precepts  which  we  find  in  the  collection  must 
have  been  put  together  and  written  down  about 
the  year  600  [B.  C.]."— M.  Duncker,  Hist,  of 
Antiquity,  bk.  5,  ch.  6. — "The  name,  'Laws  of 
Manu,' somewhat  resem])lcs  a  '  pious  fraud  ' ;  for 
the  '  Laws '  are  merely  the  laws  or  customs  of  a 
school  or  association  of  Hindus,  called  the  Mana- 
vas,  who  lived  in  the  country  rendered  holy  by 
the  divine  river  Saraswati.  In  this  district  the 
Hindus  first  felt  themselves  a  settled  people,  and 
in  tills  neighbourhood  they  established  colleges 
and  hermitages,  or '  asramas, '  from  some  of  which 
we  may  suppose  Brahmanas,  Upanishads,  and 
other  religious  compositions  may  have  issued; 
and  under  such  influences  we  may  imagine  tho 
Code  of  Manu  to  have  been  composed." — Mrs. 
Manning,  Ancient  and  Medimml  India,  v.  1,  p. 
276. 

MANUAL  TRAINING.  See  Education, 
Modern:  Reforms,  &c.  :  A.  D.  1865-1886. 

MANUEL  I.  (Comnenus),  Emperor  in  the 
East  (Byzantine,  or  Greek),  A.  D.  1143-1181. 
. . .  .Manuel  II.  (Palaeologus),  Greek  Emperor 
of  Constantinople,  1391-1425 

MANX  KINGDOM,  The.— The  Isle  of  Man 
in  the  Irish  Sea  gets  its  Engli.sh  name,  Man,  by 
an  abbreviation  of  ^he  native  name,  Mannin,  tho 
origin  of  which  is  unknown.  The  language, 
called  Manx  (now  little  used),  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, called  Manxmen,  are  both  of  Gaelic,  or 
Irish  derivation.  From  the  sixth  to  the  tenth 
century  the  island  was  successively  ruled  by  tho 
Sc^ts  (Irish),  ihe  "Welsh  and  the  Norwegians, 
finally  becoming  a  separate  petty  kingdom,  with 
Norwegian  claims  upon  it.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  the  little  kingdom  was  annexed  to  Scot- 
land. Subsequently,  after  various  vicissitudes, 
it  passed  under  English  control  and  was  granted 
by  Henry  IV.  to  Sir  John  Stanley.  The  Stan- 
leys, after  some  generations,  found  a  dignity 
which  they  esteemed  higher,  in  the  earldom  of 
Derby,  and  relinquished  the  title  of  King  of  Man. 
This  was  done  by  the  second  Earl  of  Derby,  1505, 
In  1765  the  sovereignty  and  revenues  of  the 
island  were  purchased  by  the  British  govern- 
ment; but  its  independent  form  of  government 
has  undergone  little  change.  It  enjoys  "home 
rule  "  to  perfection.  It  has  its  own  legislature, 
called  the  Court  of  Tynwald,  consisting  of  a 
council,  or  upper  chamber,  and  a  representative 
body  called  the  House  of  Keys.  Acts  of  the  im- 
perial parliament  do  not  apply  to  the  Isle  of 
Man  unless  it  is  specifically  named  in  them.  It 
has  its  own  courts,  with  judges  called  dee.  isters 
(who  are  the  successors  of  the  ancient  Druidical 
priests),  and  its  own  governor,  appointed  by  the 
crown.  The  divisions  of  the  island,  correspond- 
ing to  English  counties,  are  called  sheadings. — 
S.  Walpole,  TIw  Land  of  Home  Rule. 

Also  in:  H.  I.  Jenkinson,  Guide  to  Isle  of 
Mnn. — Hall  Caine,  The  Little  Manx  Nation. — 
Our  OiFn  Country,  v.  5.— See  SIonapia;  and 
Normans  :  Stu-Qth  Centuries. 
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MANZIKERT,  Battle  of  (1071).  See 
TniKs:  A.  D.  1063-1073. 

MAONITES,  The.— "  We  must  .  .  .  regard 
them  as  a  remnant  of  tlie  Amorites,  ■which,  in 
later  times,  .  .  .  spread  to  the  west  of  Petra. " — 
H.  Ewald,  lliM.  of  hmd,  introil.,  sect.  4. 

MAORIS.— MAORI  WAR.  See  New  Zea- 
land: The  Aboiuoines:  A.  D.  1853-1883;  also, 
Malayan  Race. 

MAPOCHINS,  The.  See  Chile:  A.  D. 
1450-1724. 

MAQUAHUITL,  The.— This  was  a  weapon 
in  use  among  the  Mexicans  whe?i  the  Spaniards 
found  them.  It  "was  a  stout  sticlc,  three  feet 
and  a  half  long,  and  about  four  inches  broad, 
armed  on  each  side  with  a  sort  of  razors  of  the 
stone  itztli  (obsidian),  e.xtnvordinarily  sharp,  fi.xed 
and  firmly  fastened  to  the  stick  with  gum  lack. 
.  .  .  The  first  stroke  only  was  to  be  feared,  for 
the  razors  became  soon  blunt." — F.  S.  Clavigero, 
IIi»t.  of  Mexico,  bk.  7. 

Also  in  :  Sir  A.  Helps,  Tlie  Spanish  Conquest 
of  Am.,  bk.  10  (P.  2). 

MARACANDA.— The  chief  city  of  the  an- 
cient Sondiani,  in  Central  Asia  —  now  Samarcand. 

MARAGHA.     See  Persia:  A.  D.  1258-1393. 

MARAIS,  OR  PLAIN,  The  Party  of  the. 
See  Fkance:  A.  D.  1792  (Septembeu— Ncvem- 
bek). 

MARANHA,  The.  See  American  Aborig- 
ines: GucK  OR  Coco  Group. 

MARANGA,  Battle  of.—  One  of  the  battles 
fought  by  the  Romans  with  the  Persians  during 
the  retreat  from  Julian's  fatal  expedition  beyond 
the  Tigris,  A.  D.  363.  The  Persians  were  re- 
pulsed.— G.  Rawlinson,  Seventh  Great  Oriental 
Monarchy,  ch.  10. 

MARAPHIANS,  The.— One  of  the  tribes  of 
the  ancient  Persians. — M.  Duncker,  Hist,  of  An- 
tinuity,  bk.  8,  ch.  3. 

MARAT  AND  THE  FRENCH  REVO- 
LUTION. See  Fr.\nce:  A.  D.  1790,  to  1793 
(.March — June) Assassination  by  Char- 
lotte Corday.     See  Fr\nce:  A.  D.  1793  (July). 

MAR  AT  A.  See  A.meuican  Aborigines: 
Pueblos. 

MARATHAS.     See  Mahrattas. 

MARATHON,  Battle  of.  See  Greece: 
B.  V.  490. 

MARAVEDIS.    See  Spanish  Coins. 

MARBURG  CONFERENCE,  The.  See 
Switzerland:  A.  D.  1528-1531. 

MARCEL,  Etienne,  and  the  States  Gen- 
eral of  France.     See  France:  A.  D.  1356-1358. 

MARCELLUS  II.,  Pope,  A.  D.  1555,  April 
to  May. 

MARCH.— MARK.— The  frontier  or  boun- 
<lary  of  a  territory ;  a  border.  Hence  came  the 
title  of  Marquis,  which  was  originally  that  of  an 
ofQcer  charged  with  the  guarding  of  some  March 
or  border  -listrict  of  a  kingdom.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain this  title  ranks  second  in  the  five  orders  of 
nobility,  only  the  title  of  Duke  being  superior  to 
it.  The  old  English  kingdom  of  Mercia  was 
formed  by  the  Angles  who  were  first  called  the 
"Men  of  the  March,"  having  settled  on  the 
Welsh  border,  and  that  was  the  origin  of  its 
name.  The  kingdom  of  Prussia  grew  out  of  the 
"Mark  of  Brandenburg,"  which  was  originally 
a  military  border  district  formed  on  the  skirts  of 
the  German  empire  to  resist  the  Wends.  Various 
other  European  states  had  the  same  origin.  See, 
also,  Margrave. 


MARCH  CLUB.    See  Clubs:    The  Octo- 

IlEll  AND  THE  MaRCH. 

MARCHFELD  OR  MARSCHFELD, 
Battle  of  the  (1278).     Spc  Austria  :  A.  1).  1246- 

1282 (1809)  (also  called  the  battle  of  As- 

pern-Esslingen,  or  of  Aspe:''n),  ^Jee  Germ.\ny: 
A.  D.  1809  (January — Junk). 

MARCIAN,  Roman  Emperor  (Eastern), 
A.  I).  450-457 

MARCIA..APOLIS.  See  Gothb:  A.  D. 
244-251. 


MARCOMANNI    AND    QUADI,    The.— 

"The  Marcomanni  [an  ancient  German  people 
who  dwelt,  first,  on  the  Rhine,  but  afterwards  oc- 
cupied southern  Bohemia]  stand  first  in  strength 
and  renown,  and  their  very  territory,  from  which 
the  Boii  were  driven  in  a  former  age,  wsis  won 
by  valour.  Nor  are  the  Narisci  [settled  in  the 
region  of  modern  Ratisboni  and  Quadi  [who 
probably  occupied  iloraviaj  inferior  to  them. 
This  I  may  call  the  frontier  of  G';rinany,  so  far 
as  it  is  completed  by  the  Danube.  The  Marco- 
manni and  Quadi  have,  up  to  our  time,  been 
ruled  by  kings  of  their  own  nation,  descended 
from  the  noble  stock  of  Maroboduus  and  Tudrus. 
They  now  submit  even  to  foreigners;  but  the 
strength  and  power  of  the  monarch  depend  on 
Roman  influence." — Tacitus,  Oern.my,  trans,  by 
Church  and  Brodribb,  ch.  48. —  "The  Marco- 
manni cannot  be  demonstrated  as  a  distinct 
people  before  Marbod.  It  is  vei  y  possible  that 
the  word  up  to  that  point  indicat«  s  nothing  but 
what  it  etymologically  signifies — the  land  or 
frontier  guard." — T.  Mommsen,  Ilist.  of  Rome, 
bk.  5,  ch.  7,  foot-note. — See,  also,  Agri  Decu- 

MATES. 

War  with  Tiberius.  See  Germany:  B.  C. 
8-A.  I).  11. 

Wars  with  Marcus  Aurelius.     See  Sarma- 

TiAN   and  jMarco.mannian   Wars  OF  Marcus 

Aurelius. 

♦ 

MARCUS  AURELIJS  ANTONINUS, 
Roman  Emperor,  A.  I).  101-180. 

MARDI  A,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  313).  See  Rome  : 
A.  D.  305-323. 

MARDIANS,  The.— One  of  the  tribes  of  the 
ancient  Persians;  also  called  Amardians. — M. 
Duncker,  Hist,  of  Antiquity,  bk.  8,  ch.  3. — See, 

also,  Tapurians. 

♦ 

MARDYCK:  A.  D.  1645-1646. —  Thrice 
taken  and  retaken  by  French  and  Spaniards. 
See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1045-1646. 

A.  D.  1657.— Siege  and  capture  by  the 
French.  —  Delivery  to  the  English.  See 
Fr.\nce:  a.  D.  1655-1658. 


MARENGO,  Battle  of  (1800).     See  France  : 
A.  D.  1800-1801  (May— February). 

MARFEE,  Battle  of  (1641).    See  France: 
A   D.  1641-1642. 

MARGARET,  Queen  of  the  North:  Den- 
mark and  Norway,  A.  D.  1387-1412 ;  Sweden, 

1388-1412 Margaret  (called  The  Maid  of 

Norway),   Queen  of  Scotland,  1286-1290 

Margaret  of   Anjou,  and   the  Wars  of   the 

Roses.     See  England:  A.   D.   1455-1471 

Margaret  of  Navarre,  or  Marguerite  d'An- 
gouleme,  and  the  Reformation  in  France.  Sec 
Pai-acy:  a.  D.  1521-1535;  and  Navarre:  A.  D. 
1528-1563 Margaret    of    Parma  and  her 
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Regency  in  the  Netherlands.     See  Nkther- 

i-andh:  a.  I).  ir)55-ir)rjt/,  and  after. 

MARGHUSH.    See  Mahoiana. 

MARGIANA.— The  ancient  name  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Murghab  or  Moorghab  (called  tlie 
Margos).  It  is  represented  at  the  present  day 
by  the  oasis  now  called  Merv ;  was  the  Bactrian 
Mouru  and  the  Marghush  of  the  old  Persians. 
It  was  inhabited  by  the  Margiani. — M.  Duncker, 
Hist,  of  Antiquity,  bk.  7,  ch.  1. 

MARGRAVE.  —  MARQUIS.  —  "  This  of 
Markgrafs  (Grafs  of  the  Marches,  'marked' 
Places,  or  Boundaries)  was  a  natural  invention  in 
that  state  of  circumstances  [the  circumstances  of 
the  Germany  of  the  10th  century,  under  Henry 
the  Fowler].  It  did  not  quite  originate  with 
Henry;  but  was  much  perfected  by  him,  lie  first 
recognising  how  essential  it  was.  On  all  fron- 
tiers he  had  his  'Graf '(Count,  'Reeve,'  'G'reeve,' 
whom  some  think  to  be  only  'Grau,'  Gray,  or 
'Senior,'  the  hardiest,  wisest  steel-gray  man  he 
could  discover)  stationed  on  the  Marck,  strenu- 
ously doing  watch  and  ward  there :  the  post  of 
difficulty,  of  peril,  and  naturally  of  honour  too, 
nothing  of  a  sinecure  by  any  means.  Which 
post,  like  every  other,  always  had  a  tendency  to 
become  herc'itary,  if  the  kindred  did  not  fail  in 
fit  men.  Aid  hence  have  come  the  innumerable 
>Iargraves,  ^larquises,  and  such  like,  of  modern 
times ;  titles  now  become  chimerical,  and  more  or 
less  mendacious,  as  most  of  our  titles  are." — T. 
Carlyle,  Frederick  the  Orettt,  hk.  2,  ch.  1.— "The 
title  derived  from  the  old  imperial  office  of  mark- 
grave  [margrave],  'comes  marchensis,'  or  count 
of  the  marches,  had  belonged  to  several  foreign- 
ers who  were  brought  into  relation  with  England 
in  the  twelfth  century ;  the  duke  of  Brabant  was 
maiquess  of  Antwerp,  and  the  count  of  Mauri- 
enne  marquess  of  Italy ;  but  in  France  the  title 
was  not  commonly  used  until  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  came  to  Eng- 
land direct  from  Germany.  .  .  .  The  fact  that, 
within  a  century  of  its  introduction  into  Eng- 
land, it  was  usea  in  so  unmeaning  a  designation 
as  the  marquess  of  Montague,  shows  that  it  had 
lost  all  traces  of  its  original  application." — W. 
Stubbs,  Count.  HiKt.  of  Eng.,  ch.  20,  »ec<.  751. — See 
Makch;  also,  Graf. 

MARCUS,  Treaty  of.— j*  treaty  which  At- 
tila  ihe  Hun  extorted  from  the  Eastern  Roman 
Emperor,  Theodosius,  A.  D.  434,  —  called  by 
Sismondi  "the  most  shameful  treaty  that  ever 
moparch  signed. "  It  gave  up  to  the  savage  king 
every  fugitive  from  his  vengeance  or  his  jeal- 
ousy whom  he  demanded,  and  even  the  Roman 
captives  who  had  escaped  from  his  bonds.  It 
promised,  moreover,  an  annual  tribute  to  him  of 
700  pounds  of  gold. — J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  Fall 
of  the  Itomnn  Emjiire,  ch.  7  {v.  1). 

MARHATTAS.    See  Mahuattas. 

MARIA,  Queen  of  Hungary,  A.  D.  1396- 

1437 Maria,   Queen  of   Sicily,   1377-1402. 

....Maria  I.,  Queen  of  Portugal,  1777-1807. 
...Maria  II.,  Queen  of  Portugal,  1826-1853. 
.  .  .  Maria  Theresa,  Archduchess  of  Austria 
and  Queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  1745- 
1780. 

MARIA  THE<<£SA,  The  military  order 
of.    See  Germany:  A.  D.  1757  (Aphil-— June). 

MARIANA.  See  New  England:  A.  D. 
1«21-1631. 

MARIANDYNIANS,   The.      See    Bithtn- 

lANS. 


MARIANS,  The.     See  Ro^^5:   B.  C.  88-78. 
MARICOPAS,  The.     Sec  American  Abo- 

RKUNKS:    PUEHLOH. 

MARIE  ANTOINETTE,  Imprisonment, 
trial  and  execution  of.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1793  (August);  and  1793  (September— Decem- 
ber)  Marie  Louise  of  Austria,  Napoleon's 

marriage  to.    See  Fr^vnce:   A.  D.  1810-1812. 

Marie  de  Medicis,  The  regency  and  the 

intrigues  of.  See  France:  A.  D.  1610-1619, 
to  1630-1032 Marie.     See,  also,  Mary. 

MARIETTA,  0.  :  The  Settlement  and 
Naming  of  the  town.  See  Northwest  Terht- 
touy:  a.  D.  1786-1788. 

MARIGNANO,  OR  MELIGNANO.  Battle 
of.    See  France:  A.  D.  1515. 

MARINUS,  Pope.     See  Martin. 

MARIOLATRY,  Rise  of.  See  Nestorian 
and  Monophysite  Controversy 

MARION,  Francis,  and  the  partisan  war- 
fare in  the  Carolinas.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1780  (August — December),  and 
1780-1781. 

MARIPOSANFAMLY,The.  SeeAMERi- 
CAN  Aborigines:  Mariposan  Family. 

MARITIME  PROVINCES.— The  British 
American  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoun(l- 
land,  are  con.monly  referred  to  as  the  Maritime 
Provinces. 

MARIUS  AND  SULLA,  The  civil  war  of. 
See  Rome:  B.  C.  88-78. 

MARIZZ  A,  Battle  of  the  (1363).  See  Turks 
(TiieOtto.mans):  A.  D.  1360-1389. 

MARJ  DABIK,  Battle  of  (1516).  See 
Turks:  A.  D.  1481-1520. 

MARK. — A  border.    See  March. — Mark. 

MARK,  The.— "The  theory  of  the  Mark,  or 
as  it  is  more  generally  called  in  its  later  form, 
the  free  village  community,  has  been  an  accepted 
hypothesis  for  the  historical  and  economic  world 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  Elaborated  and 
expanded  by  the  writings  of  Ke'iible  in  Eng- 
land and  V.  Maurer  in  Germany,  taken  up  by 
later  English  writers  and  given  wide  currency 
through  the  works  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  Green, 
and  Freeman,  it  has  been  accepted  and  extended 
by  scores  of  historical  writers  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  as  well  as  the  other  until  it  has  become 
a  commonplace  in  literature.  Firm  as  has  been 
its  hold  and  important  as  has  been  its  work,  it  ii 
almost  universally  conceded  that  further  modifi- 
cation or  entire  rejection  must  be  the  next  step 
to  be  taken  in  the  presence  of  the  more  thorough 
and  scholarly  research  which  is  becoming  promi- 
nent, and  before  all  questions  can  be  answered 
which  this  study  brings  to  light.  A  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  thought  upon  this  subject ;  a 
reaction  against  the  idealism  of  the  political 
thinkers  of  half  a  century  ago.  The  history  of 
the  hypothesis  forms  an  interesting  chapter  in 
the  relation  between  modern  thought  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  past  history,  and  shows  that  in 
the  formation  of  an  opinion  both  writer  and 
reader  are  unconsciously  dependent  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  live.  'The  free 
village  community,  as  it  is  commonly  under- 
stood, standing  at  the  dawn  of  English  and  Ger- 
man history  is  discoverable  in  no  historical 
documents,  and  for  that  reason  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  prudent  scholars  with  caution.  But 
the  causes  which  have  made  it  a  widely  accept- 
able hypothesis  and  have  served  to  entrench  it 
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firmly  in  the  mind  of  scbolnr  and  reader  alike, 
imve  easily  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  the 
way  of  exact  material,  and  have  led  to  conclu- 
sions which  are  now  recognized  as  often  too  hazy, 
hiatorically  inaccurate,  though  agreeable  to  the 
thought  tendencies  of  the  age.  .  .  .  The  Mark 
4is  defined  by  Kemble,  who  felt  in  this  interpre- 
tation the  influence  of  the  German  writers,  .  .  . 
was  a  district  large  or  small  with  a  well-deflned 
boundary,  containing  certain  proportions  of 
ieath,  forest,  fen  antl  pasture.  Upon  this  tract 
■of  land  were  comr.i\inities  of  families  or  house- 
holds, originally  bound  by  kindred  or  tribal  tics, 
but  who  had  early  lost  this  blood  '"lationship 
and  were  corapoH"r1  of  freemen,  volui-tarily  as- 
sociated for  mutu;  '  support  and  tillage  of  the 
soil,  with  commonaole  rights  in  the  land  within 
the  Mark.  The  Marks  were  entirely  ii.uepeu- 
•dent,  having  nothing  to  do  with  earh  other,  self- 
supporting  and  isolated,  until  by  continual  ex- 
pansion tiiey  either  federated  or  coalesced  into 
larger  communities.  Such  communities  varying 
in  size  covered  England,  internally  f'iilering  only 
in  ramor  details,  in  all  other  respects  similar. 
This  view  of  the  Mark  had  been  taken  already 
more  or  less  independently  by  v.  Maurer  in  Ger- 
many, and  five  years  aft«r  the  appearance  of 
Kenible's  work,  there  was  published  the  first  of 
the  series  of  volumes  which  have  rendered 
Maurer's  name  famous  as  the  establisher  of  the 
theory.  As  his  method  was  more  exa-jt,  his  re- 
sults were  built  upon  a  moro  stable  foundation 
than  were  those  of  Kemble,  but  in  general  the 
two  writers  did  not  greatly  differ." — C.  McL. 
Andrews,  T/ie  OLl  Eng.  Manor,  pp.  1-6. 

Also  in  :  J.  M.  Kemble,  The  Saxons  in  Eng- 
Uind,  bk.  1,  ch.  2. — E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  of  the 
Norinan  Conqueat,  ch.  3,  sect.  3. —  W.  Stubbs, 
Const.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  3,  sect.  24  (p.  1). — See, 
also,  M.\NOR. 

MARKLAND.  See  America :  IOth-Uth 
Centuries. 

MARKS,  Spanish.    See  Spanish  Coins. 

MARLBOROUGH,  John  Churchill,  Duke 
of,  and  the  fall  of  the  English  Whigs.     See 

Enoland:    a.    D.    1710-1712 Campaigns. 

See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1702-1704,  to  I'^IO- 
1712;  and  Germany:  A.  D.  1704. 
♦ 

MAROCCO :  Ancient.    See  Mauretania. 

The  Arab  conquest,  and  since. — The  tide  of 
Mahometan  conquest,  sweeping  across  North 
Africa  (see  Mahometan  Conquest  :  A.  D.  647- 
709),  burst  upon  Marocco  in  698.  "Eleven 
years  were  required  to  overcome  the  stubborn 
resistance  of  the  Berbers,  who,  however,  when 
once  conquered,  submitted  with  a  good  grace 
and  embraced  tlie  new  creed  with  a  facility  en- 
tirely in  accordance  with  the  adaptive  nature 
they  still  exhibit.  ]^Iingled  bands  of  Moors  and 
Arabs  passe  i  over  into  Spain,  under  Tarik  and 
Moossa,  ard  by  the  defeat  of  Roderic  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Guadalete,  in  711,  the  foundation  of  their 
Spanish  empire  was  laid  [see  '•ain:  A.  D.  711- 
713],  on  which  was  afterward;  raised  the  mag- 
nificent fabric  of  the  Western  Klialifaie.  This 
is  uot  the  place  to  dwell  on  the  glories  of  their 
dominion.  .  .  .  Suffice  it  to  saj',  that  a  reflec- 
tion of  this  glory  extended  to  Marocco,  where 
the  libraries  and  universities  of  Fez  and  Marocco 
City  told  of  the  learning  introduced  by  wise 
men,  Moorish  and  Christian  alike,  who  pursued 
4,Ueir  studi&i  without  fetu:  of  iuterruptioa  on  the 


score  of  religious  belief.  The  Moors  in  the  days 
of  their  greatness,  be  it  observed,  were  far  more 
liberal-minded  than  the  Spanish  Catholics  after- 
wards showed  themselves,  and  allowed  Chris- 
tians to  practise  their  own  religion  in  their  own 
places  of  worship — in  striking  contrast  to  the 
fanaticism  of  their  descendants  in  Marocco  at  the 
present  day.  .  .  .  The  intervals  of  repose  imder 
the  rule  of  powerful  and  enlightened  monarchs, 
during  which  the  above-m»-ntioned  institutions 
flourislicd,  were  nevertheless  comparatively  rare, 
and  the  general  history  of  Marocco  during  the 
JMoorish  dominion  in  Spain  seems  to  have  been 
one  monotonous  record  of  strife  between  con- 
tending tribes  and  dynasties.  Early  in  the 
tenth  century,  the  Berbers  go*,  the  mastery  of 
the  Arabs,  who  never  afterwards  appear  in  the 
history  of  the  country  except  under  the  general 
name  of  Moors.  Various  principalities  were 
formed  [ll-13th  centuries  —  see  Ai.moravides 
and  Almohaoes],  of  which  the  chief  were  Fez, 
Marocco,  and  Tafllet,  though  now  and  again, 
and  especially  imder  the  Marin  dynasty,  in  the 
13th  century,  the  two  f'  rmer  were  consolidated 
into  one  kingdom.  In  the  15th  century  the  suc- 
ces.ses  of  the  Spaniards  caused  the  centre  of 
Moorish  power  to  shift  from  Spain  to  Marocco. 
In  the  declining  days  of  the  Hispano-Moorish 
empire,  and  after  its  final  extinction,  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  revenged  them- 
selves on  their  conquerors  by  attacking  the 
coast-towns  of  Marocco,  many  of  which  they 
captured.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  would 
eventually  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  en- 
tire country,  but  for  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
King  Sebastian  in  1578,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Three  Kings,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wad  El  Ma 
Ilassen,  near  .\lcazar  [see  Portugal:  A.  D. 
1579-1580].  This  was  the  turning-point  in 
Aloorish  history,  and  an  African  Creasy  ^^'ould 
have  to  rank  the  conflict  at  Alcazar  among  the 
decisive  battles  of  the  continent  With  the  rout 
and  slaughter  of  the  Portuguese  fled  the  last 
chance  of  civilizing  the  country,  which  from 
that  period  gradually  relapsed  into  a  state  of  iso- 
lated barbarism.  .  .  .  For  250  years  the  throne 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  Sher- 
eefian  family  of  Fileli,  who  have  remained  prac- 
tically undisputed  masters  of  the  whole  of  the 
empire.  All  this  time,  as  in  the  earlier  classical 
ages,  Marocco  has  been  practically  shut  out 
from  the  world.  .  .  .  The  chief  events  of  impor- 
tance in  Moorish  affairs  in  the  present  century 
were  the  defeat  of  the  Moors  by  the  French  at  the 
battle  of  Isly  [see  Barbary  States:  A.  D.  1830- 
1846],  near  the  Algerian  frontier,  in  1844,  and  the 
subsequent  bombardment  of  Mogador  and  the 
coast-towns,  and  the  Spanish  war  which  termi- 
nated in  1860  with  the  peace  of  Tetuan.  These 
reverses  taught  the  Moors  the  power  of  European 
states,  and  brought  about  a  great  improvement  in 
tlie  position  of  Christians  in  the  country.  The 
Government  of  Marocco  is  in  effect  a  kind  of 
graduated  despotism,  where  every  official,  while 
possessing  complete  authority  over  those  be- 
neath him,  must  render  absolute  submission  to 
his  superiors.  The  supreme  power  is  vested  in 
the  Sultan,  the  head  of  the  State  in  all  things 
spiritual  and  temporal.  ...  Of  the  ultimate 
dissolution  of  the  Moorish  dominion  there  can 
be  little  doubt.  .  .  .  European  States  have  long 
had  their  eyes  upon  it,  but  the  same  mutual  dis- 
trust and  jealousy  which  preserves  the  decaying 
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fabric  of  the  Turkish  Empire  has  hitherto  done 
the  like  for  Murocco,  whoso  Sultan  serves  the 
same  purpose  on  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  as  the 
Turkish  Sultnn  docs  on  the  Bosphorus." — 
H.  E.  M.  Stutflcld,  El  Maghreb,  eh.  16.— See,  also, 
Uaiibaiiy  States. 

♦ 

MARONITES,    The.      See   Monothelitb 

CONTIIOVKKSY. 

MAROONS.     See   Jamaica:    A.    D.    1655- 
17i»(i. 
MARQUETTE'S  EXPLORATIONS.  See 

Canada:  A.  I).  1634-1073. 

MARQUIS.     See  Maiiorave. 

MARRANA,  The.— An  ancient  ditch  run- 
ning from  Alba  to  Rome, — being  part  of  a  chan- 
nel hy  which  the  Vale  of  Qrotta  was  drained. — 
B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Lect'a  on  Ancient  Ethnog.  and 
Oeog.,  V.  2,  p.  50. 

MARRANOS.     See    Inquisition:     A.    D. 

l2o;j-ir)25. 

MARRIAGE,  Repablican.  See  France: 
A.  I).  1793-1794  (October— April). 

MARRUCINIANS,  The.    See  Sabines. 

MARS'  HILL.    See  Areopagus. 

MARSAGLIA,  Battle  of.  See  France: 
A.  I).  1093  (October). 

MARSCHFELD.    See  Marchfeld. 

MARSEILLAISE,  The.— Origin  of  th" 
Song. — Its  introduction  into  Paris. — In  p:i;p 
aration  for  the  insurrection  of  August  10,  i  *3 
which  overthrew  the  French  monarchy,  and  wa  .e 
the  Revolution  begun  in  1789  comple'^'^,  the  Jaco- 
bins had  summoned  armed  bands  ot  their  sup- 
porters from  all  parts  of  France,  ostensibly  as 
volunteers  to  join  the  army  on  the  frontier,  but 
actually  and  immediately  as  a  reinforcement  for 
the  attack  which  they  had  planned  to  make  on 
the  king  at  the  Tuileries  [see  France:  A.  D. 
1792  (June— August)].  Among  the  "federes" 
who  came  was  a  battalion  of  500  from  Marseilles, 
which  arrived  at  the  capital  on  the  30th  of  July. 
"This  battalion  has  been  described  by  every  his- 
torian as  a  collection  of  the  vagabonds  who  are 
always  to  be  found  in  a  great  seaport  town,  and 
particularly  in  one  like  ilarseilles,  where  food 
was  cheap  and  lodging  unnecessary.  But  their 
character  has  lately  been  vindicated,  and  it  has 
been  8':own  that  these  Marseillais  were  picked 
men  from  the  national  guards  of  Marseilles,  like 
the  other  federes,  and  contained  the  most  hardy 
as  well  as  the  most  revolutionary  men  of  the  city. 
.  .  .  They  left  Marseilles  5l3  strong,  with  two 
guns,  on  July  2,  and  had  been  marching  slowly 
across  France,  singing  the  immortal  war-song  to 
wh^ch  they  gave  their  name.  .  .  .  The  '  Marseil- 
laise '  had  in  itself  no  very  radical  history.  On 
April  24,  1792,  just  after  the  declaration  of  war, 
the  mayor  of  Strasbourg,  Dietrich,  who  was  him- 
self no  advanced  republican,  but  a  constitutional- 
ist, remarked  at  a  great  banquet  that  it  was  very 
sad  that  all  the  national  war  songs  of  France 
could  not  be  sung  by  her  present  defenders,  be- 
cause they  all  treated  of  loyalty  to  the  king  and 
not  to  the  nation  as  well.  One  of  the  guests  was 
a  young  captain  of  engineers,  Rouget  de  Lisle, 
who  had  in  1791  composed  a  successful  '  Hymne 
i  la  Liberte.'and  Dietrich  appealed  to  hmi  to 
compose  something  suitable.  The  young  man 
was  struck  by  the  notion,  and  during  the  night 
he  was  suddenly  inspired  with  both  words  and 
air,  and  on  the  following  day  he  sang  over  to 
Dietrich's  guests  the  famous  song  which  was  to 


be  the  war-song  of  the  French  Republic.  Madame 
Dietrich  arranged  the  air  for  the  orchestra; 
Rouget  de  Lisle  dedicated  it  to  Marshal  LQckner, 
as  the  '  Chant  de  guerre  pour  I'armee  du  Rhin,' 
and  it  at  once  became  popular  in  Strasbourg. 
Neither  Dietrich  nor  Rouget  were  advanced  re- 
publicans. The  watchword  of  the  famous  song 
was  not  'Sauvous  la  Republique,'  but  '  Sauvons 
la  Patrie.'  The  air  was  a  taking  one.  From 
Strasbourg  it  quickly  spread  over  the  south  of 
France,  and  particularly  attracted  the  patriots  of 
Marseilles.  .  .  .  There  are  many  legends  on  the 
origin  of  the  '  Marseillaise  ' ;  the  account  here  fol- 
lowed is  that  given  by  Amedee  Rouget  de  Lisle, 
the  author's  nephew,  in  his  'La  verite  sur  la 
paternite  de  la  Marseillaise,'  Paris,  1865,  which 
is  confirmed  by  a  letter  of  Madame  Dietrich's, 
written  at  the  time,  and  first  published  in  '  Sou- 
venirs d'Alsace  —  Rouget  de  Lisle  ft  Strasbourg 
et  &  Huningue,' by  Adolphe  Morpain." — H.  M. 
Stephens,  Ilist.  of  tlie  French  liev. ,  v.  2,  pp.  114- 
115. — A  quite  different  but  less  trustworthy  ver- 
sion of  the  story  may  be  found  in  Lamartine's 
Jliat.  of  tlie  Giro'nduts,  bk.  16,  sects.  26-30  {v.  1). 
♦ 

MARSEILLES,  The  founding  of.  See 
Asia  Minor  :  B.  C.  724-539,  and  PnoCiEANS. 

B.  C.  49. — Conquest  by  Caesar.  See  Rome: 
B.  C.  49. 

loth  Century. — In  the  kingdom  of  Aries. 
See  Burgundy:  A.  D.  843-933. 

nth  Century.— The  Viscounts  of.  See  Bur- 
gundy: A.  D.  1033. 

i2th  Century.— Prosperity  and  freedom.  See 
Provence:  A.  D.  1179-1207. 

A.  D.  1524. —  Unsuccessful  siege  by  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Constable  Bourbon.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1523-1525. 

A.  D.  1792. — The  Marseillais  sent  to  Paris, 
and  their  war-song.    See  Marseillaise. 

A.  D.  1793. — Revolt  against  the  Revolution- 
ary Government  at  Paris. — Fearful  vengeance 
of  the  Terrorists.  See  France:  A.  D.  1793 
(June),  (July — December);  and  1793-1794  (Oc- 
tober— April). 

A.  D.  1795. — Reaction  against  the  Reign  of 
Terror. — The  White  Terror.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1794-1795  (July— April). 


MARSHAL,  The.    See  Constable. 

MARSHALL,  John,  and  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution of  the  U.  S.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1787-1789 ;  and  Supreme  Court  of 
THE  United  States. 

MARSI,  The.    See  Saxons;  also,  Franks. 

MARSIAN  WAR,  The.  See  Rome:  B.  C. 
90-88. 

MARSIANS,The.  See  Sabines;  also,  Italy: 
Ancient. 

MARSIGNI,  The.— The  Marsigni  were  an 
ancient  Qermar  tribe  who  inhabited  "what  is 
now  Galatz,  Jagerndorf  and  part  of  Silesia." — 
Tacitus,  Oermany;  Oxford  trans.,  foot-note. 

MARSTON  MOOR,  Battle  of.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1644  (January— July). 

MARTHA'S  VINEYARD:  Named  by 
Gosnold.    See  America:  A.  D.  1602-1605. 

MARTIN,  King  of  Aragon,  A.  D.  1395- 
1410;  King  of  Sicily,  A.  D.  1409-1410 Mar- 
tin  I.,  Pope,  649-655 Martin  I.,  King  of 

Sicily,   14()!^1409 Martin   II.  (or  Marinus 

1.),  Pope,  882-884 Martin  II.,  King  of  Sici- 
ly, 1409-1410 Martin  III.  (or  Manaus  II.), 
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Pope,  943-946 Martin  IV.,  Pope,  1281-1285. 

Martin  V.,  Pope,  1417-14^1  (elected  by  the 

Council  of  Coiistiiiuc). 

MARTLING  MEN. —  In  Fehnmry,  1806, 
when  DcVVitt  Clinton  niul  hia  politicnl  followers 
were  organizing  opposition  to  Governor  Lewis, 
and  were  forming  iin  alliance  to  that  end  witii 
the  political  friends  of  Aaron  Burr,  a  meeting  of 
Republicans  (afterwards  called  Democrats)  was 
held  at  "  Martling's  Long  Room,"  in  New  York 
City.  Hence  Mr.  Clinton's  Democratic  cppo- 
nents,  "for  a  long  time  afterwards,  were  known 
in  other  parts  of  the  state  by  the  name  of  Mart- 
ling  Men." — J.  D.  Hammond,  Hist,  of  Political 
Parties  in  the  State  of  N.  F.,  v.  1,  ;).  230. 

MARY  (called  Mary  Tudor),  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, A.  D.  1553-1558 Mary  of  Burgundy, 

The  Austrian  marriage  of.    See  Nethehi.ands: 

A.  D.  1477 Mary   IL,  Queen  of  England 

(with  King  William  III.,  her  consort),  1689- 

1G94 Mary    Stuart,    Queen    of   Scotland, 

1543-1567.     See  Scotland:  A.  I).  1544-1548,  to 

1561-1568;  and  England:  A.  D.  1585-1587 

Mary.    See,  also,  Maiue. 

♦ 

MARYLAND:  A.  D.  1632.— The  charter 
granted   to   Lord   Baltimore. — An   American 

f»alatinate. — "Among  those  who  had  become 
ntcrested  in  the  London  or  Virginia  Company, 
under  its  second  charter,  in  1609,  was  Sir  George 
Calvert,  afterwards  the  founder  of  Maryland. 
.  .  .  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany ...  he  was  named  by  the  king  one  of  tlie 
royal  commissioners  to  whom  the  government  of 
that  colony  was  contidcd.  Hitherto  he  had  been 
a  Protestant,  but  in  1624,  having  become  un- 
settled in  bis  religious  convictions,  he  renounced 
the  church  of  England,  in  which  he  had  been 
bred,  and  embraced  the  faith  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Moved  by  conscientious  scruples,  lie 
determined  no  longer  to  hold  the  office  of  secre- 
tary of  state  [conferred  on  him  in  1619J,  which 
would  make  him,  in  a  manner,  the  instrument  of 
persecution  against  those  whose  faith  he  had 
adopted,  and  tendered  his  resignation  to  the 
king.  .  .  .  The  king,  .  .  .  while  he  accepted 
his  resignation,  continued  him  as  a  member  of 
his  privy  council  for  life,  and  soon  after  created 
him  Lord  Baltimore,  of  Baltimore,  in  Ireland. 
The  spirit  of  intolerance  at  that  time  pervaded 
England.  .  .  .  The  laws  against  the  Catholics 
in  England  were  particularly  severe  and  cruel, 
and  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  man  to  prac- 
tice his  religion  in  quiet  and  safety.  Sir  George 
Calvert  felt  this ;  and  although  he  was  assured 
of  protection  from  the  gratitude  and  affection  of 
the  king,  he  determined  to  seek  another  land  and 
to  foimd  a  new  state,  where  conscience  should 
be  free  and  every  man  might  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  his  own  heart,  in  peace  and  perfect 
security.  ...  At  first  he  fixed  his  eyes  on 
New-found-land,  in  the  settlement  of  which  he 
had  been  interested  before  his  conversion.  .  .  . 
Having  purchased  a  ship,  he  sailed  with  his 
family  to  that  island,  in  which,  a  few  years  be- 
fore, he  had  obtained  a  grant  of  a  province  under 
the  name  of  Avalon.  Here  he  only  resided  two 
years  [see  Newfoundland:  A.  D,  1610-1655], 
when  he  found  the  climate  and  soil  unsuited  for 
the  establishment  of  a  flourishing  community, 
and  determined  to  seek  a  more  genial  country  m 
the  south.  Accordingly,  in  1628,  he  sailed  to 
Virginia,  with  the  intention  of  settling  in  the 


limits  of  that  colony,  or  more  probaldy  to  ex- 
plore the  uninhabited  country  on  its  Ixmlcra,  in 
order  to  secure  a  irrant  of  it  from  the  king. 
Upon  his  arrival  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
colony,  the  authorities  tendered  him  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy,  to  whUh,  as  then 
framed,  no  Catholic  could  subscribe.  Lord 
Baltir.iore  refused  to  take  them,  but  prepareil  a 
form  of  an  oath  of  alicgiatjco  which  lie  and  all 
his  followers  were  willing  to  accept.  His  pro- 
posal was  rejected,  and  being  compelled  to  leave 
their  waters,  he  explored  the  Chesapeake  above 
the  settlements.  He  was  pleased  with  the  l)eau- 
tiful  and  well  wooded  country,  which  surrounded 
the  noble  inlets  and  indentations  of  the  great 
bay,  and  determined  there  to  found  his  princi- 
pality. ...  He  returned  to  England  to  obtain  a 
grant  from  Charles  I,  who  had  succeeded  his 
lather,  James  I,  upon  the  throne.  Remember- 
ing his  services  to  his  father,  and  perhaps  moved 
by  the  intercessions  of  Henrietta  3Iaria,  his 
Catholic  queen,  who  desired  to  secure  an  asylum 
abroad  for  the  persecuted  members  of  her  church 
in  England,  Charles  directed  the  patent  to  be 
issued.  It  was  prepared  by  Lord  Baltimore 
himself;  but  before  it  was  finally  executed  that 
truly  great  and  good  man  died,  and  the  patent 
was  delivered  to  his  son  Cecilius,  who  succeeded 
as  well  to  his  noble  designs  as  to  his  titles  and 
estates.  The  charter  was  issued  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1632,  and  the  new  province,  in  honor  of 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  Avas  named  '  Terra  ^larioj' 
—  ]\Iaryland." — J.  AlcSherry,  Hist,  of  Marylaiul, 
introd. — "The  boundaries  of  Maryland,  unlike 
those  of  the  other  colonies,  were  precisely  de- 
fined. Its  limits  were:  on  the  north,  the  fortieth 
parallel  of  north  latitude ;  on  the  west  and  south- 
west, a  line  running  south  from  this  parallel  to 
the  farthest  source  of  the  Potomac,  and  thence 
by  the  farther  or  western  bank  of  that  river  to 
Chesapeake  Bay;  on  the  south  by  a  line  running 
across  the  bay  and  peninsula  to  the  Atlantic; 
and  on  the  east  by  the  ocean  and  the  Delaware 
Bay  and  River.  It  included,  therefore,  all  the 
present  State  of  Delaware,  a  large  tract  of  land 
now  forming  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  another 
now  occupied  and  claimed  by  West  Virginia. 
The  charter  of  Maryland  contained  the  most 
ample  rights  and  privileges  ever  conferred  by  a 
sovereign  of  England.  It  erected  Maryland  into 
a  palatinate,  equivalent  to  a  principality,  reserv- 
ing only  the  feudal  supremacy  of  the  crown. 
The  Proprietary  was  made  absolute  lord  of  the 
land  and  water  within  his  boundaries,  could 
erect  towns,  cities,  and  ports,  make  war  or  peace, 
call  the  whole  fighting  population  to  arms,  and 
declare  martial  law,  levy  tolls  and  duties,  estab- 
lish courts  of  justice,  appoint  judges,  magis- 
trates, and  other  civil  officers,  execute  the  laws, 
and  pardon  offenders.  He  could  eroct  manors 
with  courts-baron  and  courts-leet,  and  confer 
titles  and  dignities,  so  that  they  differed  from 
those  of  England.  He  could  make  laws  with 
the  assent  of  the  freemen  of  the  province,  and, 
in  cases  of  emergency,  ordinances  not  impairing 
life,  limb,  or  property,  without  tlieir  assent. 
He  could  found  churches  and  chapels,  have  them 
consecrated  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws 
of  England,  and  appoint  the  incumbents.  All 
this  territory,  with  these  royal  rights,  'jura 
regalia,'  was  to  be  held  of  the  crown  in  free 
socage,  by  the  delivery  of  two  Indian  arrows 
yearly  at  the  palace  of  Windsor,  and  the  fifth  of 
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nil  gold  or  silver  mined.  The  colonists  and  their 
(lescendiintH  were  to  rcmiiiu  English  subjects. 
.  .  .  Tlie  King  furthermore  bound  himself  and 
his  successors  to  liiy  no  taxes,  customs,  sub- 
sidies, or  contributions  whatever  upon  the  people 
of  the  province.  .  .  .  This  charter,  by  which 
Maryland  was  virtually  an  independent  and  self- 
governed  community,  placed  the  destinies  of  tlio 
colonists  in  their  own  hands.  .  .  .  Though  often 
attacked,  and  at  times  held  In  abcTance,  the 
charter  was  never  revoked." — W.  if.  Browne, 
Maryland,  ch.  2. —  The  intention  to  create  a  pala- 
tine principality  in  Maryland  is  distinctly  ex- 
pressed in  the  fourth  section  of  the  charter,  which 
grants  to  Lord  Baltimore,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
"as  ample  rights,  jurisdictions,  privileges,  pre- 
rogatives, royalties,  liberties,  immunities,  and 
Toval  rights  ...  as  any  bishop  of  Durham, 
within  tlie  bishoprick  or  county  palatine  of  Dur- 
ham, in  our  kingdom  of  England,  ever  hereto- 
fore hath  had,  held  used,  or  enjoyed,  or  of  right 
could,  or  ought  to  have,  held,  use,  or  enjoy." — 
J.  L.  Bozman,  Hist,  of  Maryland,  v.  3,  ;).  11. 

Also  in  :  H.  W.  Preston,  Docs.  Illustrative  of 
Am.  Hist.,  p.  63. 

A.  D.  1633-1637. — The  planting  of  the  col- 
ony at  St.  Mary's. — "Cecil,  Lord  Baltimore, 
after  receiving  his  charter  for  Maryland,  in  June, 
1633,  prepared  to  carry  out  his  father's  plans. 
Terms  of  settlement  were  issued  to  attract  col- 
onists, and  a  body  of  emigrants  was  soon  col- 
lected to  begin  the  foundation  of  the  new  prov- 
ince. The  leading  gentlemen  who  were  induced 
to  take  part  in  the  project  were  Catholics;  those 
whom  they  took  out  to  till  the  soil,  or  ply  various 
trades,  were  not  nil  or,  indeed,  mainly  Catholics, 
but  they  could  not  have  been  very  strongly 
Protestant  to  embark  in  a  venture  so  absolutely 
xmder  Catholic  control.  At  Avalon  Sir  George 
Calvert,  anxious  for  the  religious  life  of  his 
•colonists,  had  taken  over  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  clergymen,  and  was  ill  repaid  for  his 
liberal  conduct.  To  avoid  a  similar  ground  of 
reproach,  Baron  Cecil  left  each  part  of  his  col- 
onists free  to  take  their  own  clergymen.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  the  Protestant  portion  were 
so  indifferent  that  they  neither  took  over  any 
minister  of  religion,  nor  for  several  years  after 
Maryland  settlements  began  made  any  attempt 
to  procure  one.  On  behalf  of  the  Catholic 
settlers.  Lord  Baltimore  applied  to  Father  Rich- 
ard Blount,  at  that  time  provincial  of  the  Jesuits 
In  England,  and  wrote  to  the  General  of  the  So- 
ciety, at  Rome,  to  excite  their  zeal  in  behalf  of 
uhe  English  Catliolics  who  were  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  Maryland.  He  could  ofifer  the  clergy  no 
support.  .  .  .  The  Jesuits  did  not  shrink  from  a 
mission  field  where  they  were  to  look  for  no  sup- 
port from  the  proprietary  or  their  flock,  and 
were  to  live  amid  dangers.  It  was  decided  that 
two  Fathers  were  to  go  as  gentlemen  adventurers, 
taking  artisans  with  them,  and  acquiring  lands 
like  others,  from  which  they  were  to  draw  their 
support.  .  .  .  The  Maryland  pilgrims  under 
Leonard  Calvert,  brother  of  the  lord  proprietary, 
consisted  of  his  brother  George,  some  30  other 

fentlemcn,  and  200  laboring  men  well  provided, 
'o  convey  these  to  the  land  of  Mary,  Lord  Balti- 
more had  his  own  pinnace,  the  Dove,  of  50  tons, 
commanded  by  Robert  Winter,  and  the  Ark,  a 
chartered  vessel  of  350  tons  burthen,  Richard 
Lowe  being  captain.  Leonard  Calvert  was  ap- 
pointed governor,  Jerome  Uawley  and  Thomas 


Cornwaleys  being  joined  in  the  commiaslon. " 
After  many  malidous  hindrances  and  delays,  the 
two  vessels  sailed  from  Cowes,  November  22, 
1633,  and  made  their  voyage  in  safety,  though 
encountering  heavy  storms.  They  came  to  an- 
chor in  Chesapeake  Bay,  near  one  of  the  Heron 
Islands,  which  they  named  St.  Clement ;  and  on 
that  island  they  raised  a  cross  and  celebrated 
mass.  "Catholicity  thus  planted  her  cross  unJ 
her  altar  in  the  heart  of  the  English  colonies  in 
America,  March  25,  1634.  The  land  was  conse- 
crated, and  then  preparations  were  made  to 
select  a  spot  for  the  settlement.  Leaving  Father 
White  at  St.  Clement's,  the  governor,  with 
Father  Altham,  ran  up  the  river  in  a  pinnace, 
and  at  Potomac  on  the  southern  shore  met 
Archihau,  regent  of  the  powerful  tribe  that  held 
sway  over  that  part  of  the  land."  Having  won 
the  goodwill  of  the  savages,  "Leonard  Calvert 
sailed  back  to  Saint  Clement's.  Then  the  pil- 
grims entered  the  Saint  ISIary's,  a  bold,  broad 
stream,  emptying  into  the  Potomac  about  13 
miles  from  its  mouth.  For  the  first  settlement 
of  the  new  province,  Leonard  Calvert,  who  had 
landed,  selected  a  spot  a  short  distance  above, 
al)out  a  mile  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river. 
Here  stood  an  Indian  town,  whose  inhabitants, 
harassed  by  the  Susquehannas,  had  already  be- 
gun to  emigrate  to  the  westward.  To  observe 
strict  justice  with  the  Indian  tribes,  Calvert  pur- 
cha.sed  from  the  werowance,  or  king,  Yaocomoco, 
80  miles  of  territory.  The  Indians  gradually 
gave  up  some  of  their  houses  to  the  colonists, 
agreeing  to  leave  the  rest  also  after  they  had 
gathered  in  their  harvest.  .  .  .  The  new  settle- 
ment began  with  Catholic  and  Protestant  dwell- 
ing together  in  harmony,  neither  attempting  to 
interfere  with  the  religious  rights  of  the  other, 
'  and  religious  liberty  obtained  a  home,  its  onljy 
home  in  the  wide  world,  at  the  humble  vil- 
lage which  bore  the  name  of  St.  Mary's '  [Ban- 
croft, 1,  247].  .  .  .  The  settlers  were  soon 
at  work.  Houses  for  their  use  were  erected, 
crops  were  planted,  activity  and  industry  pre- 
vailed. St.  Mary's  chapel  was  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  Almighty  God,  and  near  it  a  fort 
stood,  ready  to  protect  the  settlers.  It  was  re- 
quired by  the  fact  that  Clayborne  [a  trading  ad- 
venturer and  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Council^, 
the  fanatical  enemy  of  Lord  Baltimore  and  his 
Catholic  projects,  who  had  already  settled  on 
Kent  Island,  was  exciting  the  Indians  against  the 
colonists  of  Maryland.  The  little  community 
gave  the  priests  a  field  too  limited  for  their  zeal. 
.  .  .  The  Indian  tribes  were  to  be  reached.  .  .  . 
Another  priest,  with  a  lay  brother,  came  to  share 
their  labors  before  the  close  of  the  year  1635 ;  and 
the  next  year  four  priests  were  reported  as  the 
number  assigned  to  the  Maryland  mission.  Of 
their  early  labors  no  record  is  preserved.  .  .  . 
Sickness  prevailed  in  the  colony,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries did  not  escape.  Within  two  months 
after  his  arrival  Father  Knolles,  a  talented  young 
priest  of  much  hope,  sank  a  victim  to  the  climate, 
and  Brother  Gervase,  one  of  the  original  band  of 
settlers,  also  died.  .  .  .  Lord  Baltimore's  scheme 
embraced  not  only  religious  but  legislative  free- 
dom, and  his  charter  provided  for  a  colonial 
assembly.  ...  In  less  than  three  years  an  as- 
sembly of  the  freemen  of  the  little  colony  was 
convened  and  opened  its  sessions  on  the  25-26th 
of  January,  1637.  All  who  had  taken  up  lands 
were  summoned  to  attend  iu  person. "    Some  of 
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tlic  rcHiilting  Icf^islntion  was  (iisnpprovcd  by  the 
misHionuries,  aud  "  tlie  viiriancu  uf  opiniou  wiia 
most  iiufortunatc  in  its  ruHults  to  the  colony,  as 
impairing  the  harmony  wiiich  had  hitherto  pre- 
vailed."—  J.  Q.  yiiea,  The  Cat/u)lio  Church  in 
Colonial  Day»,  ch.  3. 

Also  in  :  J.  L.  Hozman,  IliHt.  of  Maryland, 
ch.  1. —  W.  II.  Browne,  George  Calvert  and 
CeciliiiH  Valirrt,  ch.  'A-A. 

A.  D.  1634.— Embraced  in  the  palatine  grant 
of  New  Albion.    Hee  Nkw  Ai.hion. 

A.  D.  1635-1638.— The  troubles  with  Clay- 
borne. — William  Clayborne  "\va8  the  person 
most  aggrieved  by  tiie  Maryland  charter.  Under 
u  general  license  from  Charles  I.  to  trade,  he  had 
establislied  a  lucrative  post  on  Kent  Island.  The 
King,  as  he  had  unquestioned  right  to  do  under 
the  theory  of  English  law,  gmuted  to  Lord  Bal- 
timore a  certain  tract  of  wild  land,  including 
Kent  Island.  Clayborne  had  no  legal  right  there 
except  as  the  subject  of  Baltimore;  but,  since 
his  real  injuries  coincided  with  the  fancied  ones 
of  the  Virginians  generally,  his  claim  assumed 
importance.  .  .  .  There  was  ...  so  strong  a 
feeling  in  favor  of  Clayl)()rne  in  Virginia  that 
he  was  soon  able  to  send  an  armed  piimace  up 
the  Chesapeake  to  defend  his  invaded  rights  at 
Kent  Island,  but  the  expedition  was  unfortunate. 
Governor  Calvert,  after  a  sharp  encounter,  cap- 
tured Clayborne's  pinnace,  and  proclaimed  its 
owner  a  rebel.  Calvert  then  demanded  that  the 
author  of  this  trouble  should  be  given  up  by 
Virginia;  but  Harvey  [the  governor].,  who  had 
been  in  dilHcultiea  himself  on  account  of  his 
lukewarmness  toward  Clayborne,  refused  to  com- 
ply. Clayborne,  ho»v^ever,  solved  the  problem 
in  his  own  way,  by  going  at  once  to  England  to 
attack  his  enemies  in  their  stronghold.  .  .  .  On 
his  arrival  in  England  he  .  .  .  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  King,  and  by  adroitly  working  on  tb'i 
cupidity  of  Charles,  not  only  came  near  recover- 
ing Kent  Island,  but  almost  obtained  a  largo 
grant  besides.  After  involving  Lord  Baltimore 
in  a  good  deal  of  litigation,  Clayborne  was 
obliged,  by  an  adverse  decision  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Plantations,  to  abandon  all 
hopes  in  England,  and  therefore  withdrew  to 
Virginia  to  wait  for  better  times." — II.  C.  Lodge, 
Short  Ilist.  of  the  Eng.  Colonies  in  Am.,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  J.  L.  Bozman,  Hist,  of  Maryland,  v. 
2,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1643-1649. — Colonial  disturbances 
from  the  English  Civil  War. — Lord  Baltimore 
and  the  Puritans. — The  struggle  of  parties  in- 
cident to  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  aud 
the  civil  war,  in  England,  was  attended  in 
Maryland  "  with  a  dejjree  of  violence  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  substantial  results.  It  is  difHcult 
to  fasten  the  blame  of  the  first  attack  definitely 
on  either  party.  In  1643  or  1644  the  King  gave 
letters  of  marque  to  Leonard  Calvert  commis- 
sioning him  to  seize  upon  all  ships  belonging  to 
the  Parliament.  It  would  seem,  however,  as  if 
the  other  side  had  begun  to  be  active,  since  only 
three  months  later  we  find  the  Governor  issuing 
a  proclamation  for  the  arrest  of  Richard  In^de,  a 
sea-captain,  apparently  a  Puritan  and  an  ally  of 
Clayborne.  .  .  .  Ingle  .  .  .  landed  at  St.  Mary's 
[1645],  while  Clayborne  at  the  same  time  made  a 
fresh  attempt  upon  Kent  Island.  Later  events 
showed  that  under  a  resolute  leader  the  Maryland 
Royalists  were  capable  of  a  determined  resis- 
tance, but  now  either  no  such  leader  was  forth- 


coming, or  the  party  was  taken  by  surpriso. 
Cornwallls,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
energetic  man  in  the  colony,  was  absent  in  fing- 
land,  and  Leonard  Calvert  tied  into  Virginia, 
a]iparently  without  au  effort  to  maintain  his  au- 
thority. Ingle  and  his  followers  landed  and 
seized  upon  8t.  Mary's,  took  possession  of  tho 
government,  and  plundered  Cornwallis's  houso 
and  goods  to  the  value  of  £300.  Their  success 
was  short-lived.  Calvert  returned,  rallied  his 
party,  and  ejected  Clayborne  aud  Ingle.  The- 
I'arliament  made  no  attempt  to  back  the  proceed- 
ings of  its  supporters,  and  the  matter  dwindled 
into  a  petty  dispute  between  Ingle  and  Cornwal- 
lls, in  which  the  latter  obtained  at  least  some  re- 
dress for  his  losses.  The  Isle  of  Kent  held  out 
sjinewhat  longer,  but  in  the  course  of  the  next 
year  it  was  brought  back  to  its  allegiance.  This 
event  was  followed  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth 
by  the  death  of  the  Governor  [June  0,  1647]. 
Baltimore  now  began  to  see  that  in  the  existing 
position  of  parties  he  must  choose  between  his 
fidelity  to  a  fallen  cause  and  his  position  as  tho 
Proprietor  of  j\Iaryland.  As  early  as  164'J  wo 
find  him  warning  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  in 
his  colony  that  they  must  expect  no  privileges 
beyond  those  which  they  would  enjoy  in  Eng- 
land, lie  now  showed  his  anxiety  to  propitiate 
the  rising  powers  by  his  choice  of  a  successor  to 
his  brother.  The  new  Governor,  William  Stone, 
was  a  Protestant.  The  Council  was  also  recon- 
stituted and  only  two  Papists  appeared  among 
its  members.  .  .  .  Furthermore  he  [Lord  Balti- 
more] exacted  from  Stone  an  oath  that  he  would 
not  molest  any  persons  on  the  ground  of  their 
religion,  provided  they  accepted  the  fundamental 
dogmas  of  Christianity.  The  Roman  Catholics 
were  singled  out  as  the  special  objects  of  this  pro- 
tection, though  Avc  may  reasonably  suppose  that  it 
was  also  intended  to  check  religious  dissensions. 
So  far  Baltimore  only  acted  like  a  prudent,  unen- 
thusiastic  man,  who  was  willing  to  make  tho 
best  of  a  defeat  and  save  what  he  could  out  of 
It  by  a  seemingly  free  sacrifice  of  what  w^as 
already  lost.  .  .  .  The  internal  condition  of  the 
colony  had  now  been  substantially  changed  since 
the  failure  of  Ingle  and  Clayborne.  Tlie  Puri- 
tan party  there  had  received  an  important  ad- 
dition. ...  A  number  of  Nonconformists  bad 
made  an  attempt  to  establish  themselves  on  the 
shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  .  .  .  The  tolera- 
tion which  was  denied  them  by  the  rigid  and 
narrow-minded  Anglicanism  of  Virginia  was  con- 
ceded by  the  liberality  or  the  indifference  of  Balti- 
more. The  precise  date  and  manner  of  their 
immigration  cannot  be  discovered,  but  we  know 
that  by  1650  their  settlement  was  important 
enough  to  be  made  into  a  separate  county  under 
the  name  of  Ann  Arundel,  and  by  16.58  they 
formed  two  distinct  communities,  numbering  be- 
tween them  close  upon  140  householders.  All 
that  was  required  of  them  was  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  Proprietor,  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
even  that  was  exacted  at  the  outset.  They 
seem,  in  the  unsettled  and  anarchical  condition 
of  the  colony,  to  have  been  allowed  to  form  a 
separate  and  well-nigh  independent  body,  hold- 
ing political  views  openly  at  variaflte  with  those 
of  the  Proprietor.  To  what  extent  the  settlers 
on  the  Isle  of  Kent  were  avowedly  hostile  to 
Baltimore's  government  is  doubtful.  But  it  is 
clear  that  discontent  was  rife  among  them,  and 
that  in  conjunction  with  the  new-comers  they 
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made  up  a  formidiibic  brwly,  prcpiirtd  to  oppose 
the  Proprietor  iind  support  tho  I'urliunient. 
Bymptonis  of  iiitcnml  disiilTi'ctlou  wert'  st'cn  ia 
the  procc'fdiugs  of  tlio  Assembly  of  1049." — J. 
A.  Doyle,  T/m  English  in  America:  Virginia, 
Maryland,  dr.,  ch.  10. 

Ai.Ho  i.n:  O.  p.  Fisiior.  TJie  Colonial  Era,  ch.  5. 

A.  D.  1649,— The  Act  of  Toleration.— "  Re- 
ligious liberty  wiis  a  vital  part  of  tho  earliest 
eoininon-law  of  the  province.  At  the  date  of 
the  charter,  Tolerutioa  existed  in  the  heart  of 
the  ])roprietary.  And  it  appeared  in  the  earliest 
ftdndnistration  of  the  alTuirs  of  the  province. 
But  an  outh  was  soon  prepared  by  him,  includ- 
ing a  pledge  from  tlie  governor  and  tlie  privy 
counsellors,  'directly  or  iiulirectly'  to  'trouble, 
molest,  or  discountenance'  no  'person  whatever,' 
In  the  province,  '  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Its  date  is  still  an  open  question  — 
Bome  writers  supposing  it  was  imposed  in  13t37; 
and  others,  iu  1048.  I  am  inclined  to  think  tho 
oath  of  the  latter  was  but '  an  au^rmeuted  edition ' 
of  the  one  iu  the  former  year.  The  grant  of  the 
charter  marks  tlie  era  of  a  special  Toleration. 
But  the  earliest  practice  of  the  government  pre- 
sents the  first,  the  olRcial  oath  the  second,  tho 
action  of  the  Assembly  in  1049  the  third,  and  to 
advocates  of  a  republican  government  tlie  most 
i'nportant  phasis,  in  the  history  of  tho  general 
Toleration.  ...  To  the  legislators  of  1049  was 
it  given  ...  to  take  their  own  rank  among  the 
foremost  spirits  of  the  age.  Near  the  close  of 
the  session,  ...  by  a  solemn  act  [the  'Act  Con- 
cerning Religion '],  they  endorsed  that  policy 
which  ever  since  has  shed  the  brightest  lustre 
upon  the  legislative  annals  of  the  province.  .  .  . 
The  design  was  flve-fold: — to  guard  by  an  ex- 
press penalty  '  the  most  sacred  things  of  God ' ; 
to  inculcate  the  principle  of  religious  decency 
and  order;  to  establish,  upon  a  firmer  basis,  the 
harmony  already  existing  between  the  colonists ; 
to  secure,  in  the  fullest  sense,  freedom  as  well  as 
protection  to  all  believers  in  Cliristianity ;  and  to 
protect  quiet  disbelievers  again.st  every  sort  of 
reproach  or  ignominy." — G.  L.  Davis,  The  Day- 
atar  of  Ameriam  Freedom,  ch.  4r-7. — "In  tlie 
wording  of  this  act  we  see  evident  marks  of  a 
compromise  between  the  differing  sentiments  in 
the  Assembly.  ...  It  was  as  good  a  compro- 
mise as  could  be  made  at  the  time,  and  an  im- 
mense advance  upon  tho  principles  and  practice 
of  the  age.  In  reality,  it  simply  formulated  in 
a  statute  wha*  had  been  Baltimore's  policy  from 
tlie  first.  .  .  .  From  the  foundation  of  the  colony 
no  man  was  molested  under  Baltimore's  rule  on 
account  of  religion.  Whenever  tho  Proprietary's 
power  was  overthrown,  religious  persecution  be- 
gan, and  was  checked  so  soon  as  he  was  rein- 
stated."— W.  H.  Browne,  Maryland,  ch.  4. 

Ai.so  IN :  The  same,  George  Calvert  and  Cecil- 
iua  Calvert,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1650-1675. — In  Puritan  times,  and 
after.  —  "To  whatever  causes  .  .  .  toleration 
was  due,  it  worked  well  in  populating  Mary- 
land. There  was  an  influx  of  immigration,  com- 
posed in  part  of  the  Puritans  driven  from  Vir- 
ginia by  Berkeley.  These  people,  although 
refusing  the  oath  of  fidelity,  settled  at  Provi- 
dence, near  the  site  of  Annapolis.  Not  merely 
the  Protestant  but  the  Puritan  interest  was  now 
predominant  in  Maryland,  and  in  the  next  As- 
sembly the  Puritan  faction  had  control.  They 
elected  one  of  their  leaders  Speaker,  and  expelled 


a  Catholic  who  refused  to  take  an  oath  requiring 
secrecy  on  the  part  of  the  Burgesses.  .  .  .  Y'et 
they  passed  stringent  laws  against  Clayborne,  and 
an  act  reciting  their  alTection  for  Lord  Baltimore, 
who  tiad  so  \\v\d  an  idea  of  their  power  that  ho 
deemed  it  best  to  assent  to  sumptuary  laws  of  a 
typically  Puritan  character.     Tlie  Assembly  ap- 

riears  to  have  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
'arliament,  while  their  proprietary  went  so  far 
ill  the  same  direction  that  his  loyalty  was 
doubted,  and  Charles  II.  afterward  appointed  Sir 
William  Davenant  iu  his  jilace  to  govern  Mary- 
land. This  discreet  conduct  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Baltimore  served,  however,  as  a  protection 
neither  to  the  colonists  nor  to  the  proprietary 
rights.  To  tho  next  Assembly,  the  Puritans  of 
Providence  refused  to  send  delegates,  evidently 
expecting  a  dis.solution  of  tho  proprietary  gov- 
ernment, and  tho  consequent  supremacy  of  their 
faction.  Nor  were  they  deceived.  Such  had 
been  the  prudence  of  the  Assembly  and  of  Lord 
Baltimore  that  Maryland  was  not  expressly  named 
in  the  Parliamentary  commission  for  the  'reducc- 
nient '  of  the  colonies,  but,  unfortunately.  Clay- 
borne  was  tho  ruling  spirit  among  the  Parlia- 
mentary commissioners,  and  he  was  not  the  man 
to  let  any  informality  of  wording  in  a  document 
stand  between  him  and  his  revenge.  .  .  .  Clay- 
borne  and  Richard  Beiinet,  one  of  the  Provi- 
dence settlers,  and  also  a  commissioner,  soon 
gave  their  undivided  attention  to  Maryland." 
Stone  was  displaced  from  the  Governorship,  but 
reinstated  after  a  year,  taking  sides  for  a  time 
with  the  Puritan  party.  "He  endeavored  to 
trim  at  a  time  when  trimming  was  impossible. 
.  .  .  Stone's  second  cliange,  however,  was  a  de- 
cided one.  Although  he  proclaimed  Cromwell 
as  Lord-Protector,  lie  carried  on  the  government 
exclusively  in  Baltimore's  interest,  ejected  the 
Puritans,  recalled  the  Catholic  Councillors,  and 
issued  a  proclamation  against  the  inhabitants  of 
Providence  as  factious  and  seditious.  A  flagrant 
attempt  to  convert  a  young  girl  to  Catholicism 
ad(led  fuel  to  the  flames.  Moderation  was  at  an 
end.  Clayborne  and  Bonnet,  backed  by  Vir- 
ginia, returned  and  called  an  Assembly,  from 
which  Catholics  were  to  be  excluded.  In  Mary- 
land, as  in  England,  the  extreme  wing  of  the 
Puritan  party  was  now  in  the  ascendant,  and  ex- 
ercised its  power  oppressively  and  relentlessly. 
Stone  took  arms  and  marchecf  against  the  Puri- 
tans. A  battle  was  fought  at  Providence,  in 
which  the  Puritans,  who,  whatever  their  other 
failings,  were  always  ready  in  a  fray,  were  com- 
pletely victorious.  A  few  executions  and  some 
sequestrations  followed,  and  severe  laws  against 
the  Catholics  were  passed.  The  policy  of  the 
Puritans  was  not  toleration,  and  they  certainly 
never  believed  in  it.  Nevertheless,  Lord  Balti- 
more kept  his  patent,  and  the  Puritans  did  not 
receive  in  England  the  warm  sympathy  they 
had  expected.  In  the  end  (1057)  there  was  a 
compromise.  The  proprietary  government  was 
re-established,  and  Fendall,  whom  Baltimore 
had  appointed  Governor  in  place  of  Stone,  was 
recognized.  "  The  results  of  all  this  turbulence 
were  tlie  right  to  carry  arms,  the  practical  asser- 
tion of  the  right  to  make  laws  and  lay  taxes, 
relief  from  the  oath  of  fealty  with  the  obnoxious 
clauses,  and  the  breakdown  of  the  Catholic 
interest  in  Maryland  politics.  Toleration  was 
wisely  restored.  The  solid  advantages  were 
gained  by  the  Puritan  minority  at  the  expense 
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of  the  lord  proprietary.  In  tlio  Interregnum 
wliieli  ensued  un  the  nbdieation  of  liielmrd 
Cromwell,  the  Assemldy  met  mid  claimed  hu- 
prcme  authority  in  the  province,  and  denied 
their  responsiljility  to  any  on<!  l)\it  tlie  Bovereii^u 
in  England.  Fendall,  a  weak  man  of  the  agi- 
tator species,  acceded  to  the  claims  of  the  As- 
sembly; l)ut  JJaltimoro  removed  Fcndull,  and 
kept  the  power  which  the  AH8end)ly  had  at- 
tempted to  take  away.  .  .  .  Maryland  did  not 
suffer  l)y  the  Restoration,  as  was  the  case  with 
her  sister  colonies,  l)ut  gained  many  solid  advan- 
tages. The  factious  strife  of  years  was  at  last 
allayed,  and  order,  peace,  and  8tal)ility  of  gov- 
ernment supervened.  Philip  Calvert,  an  illegit- 
imate son  of  the  llrst  projinetary,  was  governor 
for  nearly  two  years,  and  was  then  8uccee<led 
riflOl]  by  his  nephew,  Charles,  the  oldcjst  son  of 
Lord  Baltimore,  whoso  administration  lasted  for 
fourteen.  It  would  have  l)een  dilllcult  to  Ihid  at 
that  time  better  governors  than  these  Calvcrts 
proved  them-selves.  Moderate  and  just,  they 
administered  the  affairs  of  Maryland  s<!nsiblv 
and  well.  Popidation  increased,  and  the  inuni- 
gration  of  Quakers  and  foreigners,  and  of  the 
oppressed  of  all  nations,  was  greatly  stimulated 
by  a  renewal  of  the  old  policy  of  religious  tol- 
eration. Tlie  prosperity  of  the  colony  was 
marked."— 11.  C.  Lodge,  Short  Hist.  ofthEng. 
Colonies,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  J.  Grahame,  Ilist.  of  tlie  U.  8.  (Co- 
hniat),  bk.  3  (o.  1).— D.  R.  Randall,  A  Puritan 
Colony  in  Mil.  (Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Studies,  4th 
sencs,  no.  6). — W.  H.  Browne,  George  Calvert  and 
Cecilius  Calvert,  eh.  8-9. 

A.  D.  1664-1682. — Claims  to  Delaware  dis- 
puted by  the  Duke  of  York. — Grant  of  Dela- 
ware by  the  Duke  to  William  Penn.  See 
Pennsylvania:  A.  D.  1G83. 

A.  D.  1681-1685.— The  Boundary  dispute 
with  William  Penn,  in  its  first  stages.  See 
Pennsylvania:  A.  D.  1685. 
,A.  D.  1688-1757.— Lord  Baltimore  deprived 
of  the  government. — Change  of  faith  and  res- 
toration of  his  son. — Intolerance  revived. — 
Lord  Baltimore,  "though  guilty  of  no  malead- 
ministration  in  his  government,  thougJi  a  zealous 
Roman  catholic,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  cause 
of  king  James  II.,  could  not  prevent  Ins  charter 
from  being  questioned  in  that  arbitrary  reign, 
and  a  suit  from  being  commenced  to  deprive  him 
of  the  property  and  jurisdiction  of  a  province 
granted  by  the  royal  favour,  and  peopled  at  such 
a  vast  expeuce  of  his  own.  But  it  was  the  error 
of  that  weak  and  unfortunate  reign,  neither  to 
know  its  friends,  nor  its  enemies ;  but  by  a  blind 
precipitate  conduct  to  hurry  on  everytluug  of 
whatever  consequencn  with  ahnost  equal  heat, 
and  to  imagine  that  the  sound  of  the  royal  au- 
thority was  sufiicient  to  justify  every  sort  of 
conduct  to  every  sort  of  people.  But  these  in- 
j  uries  could  not  sliake  the  honour  and  constancj' 
of  lord  Baltimore,  nor  tempt  him  to  desert  tlie 
cause  of  his  master.  Up'm  the  revolution  [1688] 
he  liad  no  reason  to  expect  any  favour ;  yet  he 
met  with  more  than  king  James  had  intended 
him;  he  was  deprived  indeed  of  alLliis  jurisdic- 
tion [1691],  but  he  was  left  the  profits  of  his 
province,  which  were  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able ;  and  when  his  descendents  had  conformed 
to  the  church  of  England,  they  were  restored 
[1741]  to  all  tlieir  rights  as  fully  as  the  legisla- 
ture has  thought  fit  that  any  proprietor  should 


enjoy  them.  When  upon  the  revolution  power 
changed  liands  in  that  province,  the  new  men 
made  but  an  indilTerent  re(|ultal  for  the  liberties 
and  iiidulge'ices  they  had  enjoyed  umhr  the  old 
administration.  They  not  only  deprived  the  Ro- 
man catholics  of  all  share  in  the  government,  but 
of  all  the  rights  of  freemen;  they  liave  even 
adopted  the  whole  body  of  the  ])eiial  laws  of 
England  against  them;  they  are  at  this  day  fl7">7] 
meditating  new  laws  in  the  same  spirit,  and  they 
would  undoubtedly  go  to  the  greatest  lengths  In 
this  respect.  If  the  mo<leralion  and  good  senso 
of  the  government  In  England  did  not  set  some 
bounds  to  their  bigotry." — K.  Burke,  Acr't  of  the 
EiirojHan  Svltlinuuts  in  America,  pt.  7,  eh.  18 
(c.  2). — "We  may  now  place  side  by  side  the 
three  tolerations  (if  Maryland.  The  toleration  of 
the  Proprietaries  lasted  fifty  years,  and  under  it 
all  believers  in  Christ  were  ecpial  liefore  the  law, 
and  all  8upi)ort  to  diurchcs  or  ministers  was  vol- 
untary; the  Puritan  toleration  lasted  six  years, 
and  Includerl  all  but  Papists,  Prelatists,  and 
tlioi«;  who  held  objectionable  doctrines ;  tins  Angli- 
can toleration  lasted  eighty  years,  and  hail  glebes 
and  churches  for  the  LHtal)lishment,  connivanco 
for  Dissenters,  the  penal  laws  for  Catholics." — 
W.  II.  Browne,  Maryland,  eh.  11. 

A.  D,  1690.— The  first  Colonial  Congress.— 
King  William's  War.  See  UNi  i'ED  St  vtks  ok 
Am.:  A.  I).  10i)0;  and  Canada:  A.  I).  108»- 
1690. 

A.  D.  1729-1730. — The  founding  of  Balti- 
more.— "Maryland  hail  never  taken  kindly  to 
towns,  and  though  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  in 
conformity  with  the  roy\\\  wish,  a  number  were 
founded,  the  reluctant  Assembly  '  erecting '  them 
by  batchi.'S — 43  at  once  in  1706  —  scarcely  any 

Siassed  beyond  tlie  embryonic  stage.  ...  St. 
Gary's  and  Annapolis,  the  one  waning  as  the 
other  waxed,  remained  the  only  real  towns  of 
the  colony  for  the  first  90  years  of  its  existence. 
Joppa,  on  the  Gunpowder,  was  the  next,  and  had 
a  fair  share  of  prosperity  for  50  years  and  more, 
until  her  young  and  more  vigorous  rival,  Balti- 
more, drew  olf  licr  trade,  and  she  gradually 
dwindled,  peaked,  and  pined  away  to  a  solitary 
house  and  a  grass-grown  grave-yard,  wherein 
slumber  the  mortal  remains  of  her  ancient  citi- 
zens. Baltimore  on  the  Patapsco  was  not  the 
first  to  bear  that  appellation.  At  least  two  Bal- 
tlmores  had  a  name,  if  not  a  local  habitation,  and 
perished,  if  they  can  be  said  ever  to  have  rightly 
existed,  before  their  younger  sister  saw  the  light. 
...  In  1729,  the  planters  near  the  Patapsco, 
feeling  the  need  of  a  convenient  port,  made  ap- 
plication to  the  Assembly,  and  an  act  was  pa.ssed 
authorising  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  land, 
whereupon  60  acres  bounding  on  the  northwest 
branch  of  the  river,  at  the  part  of  the  harbor  now 
called  the  Basin,  were  bought  of  Daniel  and 
Charles  Carroll  at  40  shillings  the  acre.  The 
streets  and  lots  were  laid  oil  in  the  following 
January,  and  purchasers  invited.  The  water- 
fronts were  immediately  taken  up." — W.  II. 
Browne,  Maryland,  eh.  13. 

A.  D.  1754.— The  Colonial  Congress  at  Al- 
bany, and  Franklin's  Plan  of  Union.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1754. 

A.  D.  1755-1760. — The  French  and  Indian 
War.  See  Canada:  A.  D.  1750-1753,  to  1760; 
Ohio  (Vallky):  A.  D.  1748-1754,  1754,  1755; 
Nova  Scotia:  A.  D.  1749-1755,  1755;  and  Catk 
Bketon  Island:  A.  D.  1758-1760. 
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A.  D.  1760-1767. — Settlement  of  the  boun- 
dary dispute  with  Pennsylvania. — Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  See  Pennsylvania:  A.  D.  1760- 
1707. 

A.  D.  1760-1775. —  Opening  events  of  the 
Revolution.  Seo  Unitkd  Statksof  A.m.  :  A.  D. 
1700-1775,  to  1775;  and  Boston:  A.  D.  1768,  to 
1773. 

A.  D.  1776. —  The  end  of  proprietary  and 
royal  government. — Formation  and  adoption 
of  a  state  constitution. — "lu  Maryland  the 
party  iu  favor  of  inilependence  encountered  pe- 
culiar obstacles.  Under  the  proprietary  rule  the 
colony  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  happiness  and 
prosperity.  The  Governor,  Robert  Eden,  was 
greatly  respected,  and  to  the  last  was  treated 
with  forbearance.  .  .  .  Tl'o  political  power  was 
vested  in  a  Convention  which  created  the  Coun- 
cil of  Safety  and  provided  for  the  common  de- 
fence. This  was,  however,  so  much  under  the 
control  of  the  proprietary  party  and  timid  Whigs 
that,  on  the  21st  of  May  [1776],  it  renewed  its 
former  instructions  against  independence.  .  .  . 
"he  popular  leaders  determined  'to  take  the 
bense  of  the  people. '  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrol- 
ton,  and  Samuel  Chase,  who  had  just  returned 
from  Canada,  entered  with  zeal  into  the  move- 
ment on  the  side  of  independence  and  revolution. 
IMeetings  were  called  in  the  counties.  .  .  .  Anne 
Arundel  County  declared  that  the  province,  ex- 
cept in  questions  of  domesuic  policy,  was  bound 
by  the  decisions  of  Congress.  .  .  .  Charles  Countjr 
followed,  pronouncing  for  independence,  confed- 
eration, and  a  new  government.  .  .  .  Frederick 
County  (June  17)  unanimously  resolved:  'That 
what  may  bs  recommended  by  a  majority  of  the 
Congress  ecjually  delegated  by  the  people  of  the 
United  Colonies,  we  will,  at  the  hazard  of  our 
lives  and  fortunes,  support  and  maintain.'.  .  . 
This  was  immediately  printed.  '  Read  the 
papers,'  Samuel  Chase  wrote  on  the  21st  to  John 
Adams,  'and  be  assured  Frederick  speaks  the 
sense  of  many  counties.'  Two  days  afterward 
the  British  man-of-war,  Fowey,  with  a  flag  of 
truce  at  her  top-gallant  mast,  anchored  before 
Annapolis;  the  next  day,  Governor  Eden  was  on 
l)oard ;  and  so  closed  the  series  of  royal  gover- 
nors on  Maryland  soil." — R.  Frochingham,  TI16 
liise  of  the  Republic,  pp.  525-527.  —  "Elections 
were  held  throughout  the  state  on  the  1st  day  of 
August,  1776,  for  delegates  to  a  new  convention 
to  form  a  constitufon  and  state  government. 
.  .  .  On  the  14th  ol  August  this  new  body  as- 
sembled. .  .  .  On  the  3d  of  November  the  bill 
of  rights  was  adopted.  On  the  8th  of  the  same 
month  the  constitution  of  the  State  was  finally 
agreed  to,  and  elections  ordered  to  carry  it  into 
effect."— J.  McSherry,  Hist,  of  Maryland,  ch.  10.~ 
See,  also,L.NiTEDST.VTE8  0F  Am.  :  A.D.  1776-1779. 

A.  D.  1776-1783.  —  The  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, to  '^he  Peace  with  Great  Britain.  Sec 
Umtki)  St.-vtes  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  1770,  to  1783. 

A.  D.  1776-1808.— Anti-Slavery  opinion  and 
the  causes  of  its  disappd'  '•ance.  See  Slaveuy, 
Nehuo:  a.  D.  1776-1808. 

A.  0.1777-1781. — Resistance  to  the  w<> '  i 
territorial  claims  of  state?  ch^rtere''  .  le 
Pacific  Ocean. — Influence  upon  land-t. caaiuns 
to  the  United  States.  See  Lnited  States  op 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1781-1786. 

A.  D.  1787-1788.— Adoption  and  ratification 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1787;  and  1787-1789. 


A.  D.  1813.— The  coast  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
harried  by  the  British.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1812-1813. 

A.  D.  1861  (April).— Reply  of  Governor  Hicks 
to  President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  (Apkil) 
Pkesident  Lincoln's  call  to  arms. 

A.  D.  1861  (April).  —  Secession  activity. — 
Baltimore  mastered  by  the  rebel  mob. — At- 
tack on  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  (Apkil) 
Activity  of  hebellion. 

A.  D.  1861  (April— May).— Attempted  "neu- 
trality "  and  the  end  of  it. — General  Butler  at 
Anrapolis  and  Baltimore.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  (Apiul— May:  Maryland). 

A.  D.  1862  (September) — Le»'s  first  inva- 
sion and  his  cool  receptic  i. —  i  \e  battles  of 
South  Mountain  and  A-  itam.  ^"^  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  18*^  ^SEPTEMUiiit:  ILary- 
land). 

A.  D.  1863. — Lee's  soco"d  invasion. — Get- 
tysburg. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1863  (June — July:  Pennsylvania). 

A.  D.  1864. — EarW's  invasion.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (July  :  Virginia — 
Maryland). 

A.  D.  1867. — The  founding  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  See  j^duc-TIGN,  Modern: 
America:  A.  D.  1867. 


MARZOCCO.— "'Marzocco' was  the  name 
given  to  the  Florentine  Lion,  a  stone  figure  of 
which  was  set  up  in  all  subject  places  and  the 
name  shouted  as  a  battle-cry  by  their  armies.  It 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  '  Mare ' 
(form,  or  appearance,  or  aspect)  and  'Sciahhal,' 
'  a  great  Lion. ' " — H.  E.  Napier,  Florentine  Uia- 
tori/,  V.  4,  p.  103,  foot-note. 

MASANIELLO'S  REVOLT.  See  Italy: 
A.  D.  1646-1654. 

MASKOKI  FAMILY  OF  INDIANS.  See 
American  Aborigines:  Muskiiogean  Family. 

MASKOUTENS,  OR  MASCONTENS, 
The.    See  American  Aborigines  :  Sacs,  &c 

MASNADA.    See  Catt.\nl 

MASON,  John,  and  his  grant  in  New  Hamp- 
shire.    See  New  England:  A.  D.  1621-1631. 

MASON  AND  DIXON'S  LINE.  See  Penn- 
sylvania: A.  D.  1760-1767. 

MASON  AND  SI.IDELL  TIi  seizure  of. 
See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A  J.  1861  (Novem- 
ber). 

MASORETES,  OR  MASSORETES — 
MASORETIC— When  the  Hebrew  language 
had  cc'ised  to  be  a  living  language  "the  so- 
called  Masoretes,  or  Jewish  scribes,  m  the  sixth 
century  after  the  Christian  era,  invented  a  sys- 
tem of  symbols  which  should  represent  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Hebrew  jf  the  Old  Testament 
as  read,  or  rather  chanted,  at  the  time  in  the 
great  synagogue  of  Tiberias  iu  Palestine.  It  Is 
in  accordance  with  this  Masoretic  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation that  Hebrew  is  now  taught." — A.  H. 
Sayce,  Fresfi  Light  from  the  Ancient  Mbmumnta, 
ch.  3.-  Massora  denotes,  in  general,  tradition 
.  ,  ;  but  more  especially  it  denotes  the  tradition 
concerning  the  text  of  the  Bible.  Hence  those 
who  made  t  his  special  tradition  their  object  of 
study  were  called  Massoretes.  ...  As  there  was 
an  eastern  and  western,  or  Babylonian  and  Pal- 
estirian  Talmiid,  so  likev/ise  the'c  deve'oped 
itsilf   a   twofold   Massora, —  a   Babylonian,  or 
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eastern,  and  a  Palestinian,  or  v    ='irn  •loro 

important  is  the  former.  At  Tiberms  vim  a:udv 
of  the  Massora  had  been  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion for  a  long  time.  Here  lived  the  famous 
Massorete,  Aaron  ben-^Ioses  ben-Asher,  com- 
monly called  Ben-Asher,  in  the  oi-^irming  of  tlie 
tenth  century,  who  finally  fixed  the  so-called 


Slassoretic  text." — Schaff-IIenog Encyclojy.  of  JJe- 
U'liiniK  Khitiftlcdge. 

'  MASPIANS,  The,— One  of  the  tribes  of  the 
ancient  Persians. — M.  Duncker,  Hist,  of  Antiq., 
hk.  H,  rh.  :i. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  The.    SeeAsiEUicAK 
AuomoiNEs:  Aluonqcian  Family. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The  Name. — "The  name  Massachusetts,  so 
far  as  1  have  observed,  is  first  mentioned  by 
Captain  Smith  in  his  '  Description  of  New  Eng- 
land,' 1016.  lie  sp  the  word  variously,  but 
he  appears  to  use  U.a  term  Massachuset  and  Mas- 
sachewset  to  denote  the  country,  wliile  he  adds 
a  final  '  s '  when  he  is  speaking  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. He  speaks  of  Massachusets  Mount  and 
Massachusets  River,  using  the  word  also  in  its 
possessive  form ;  while  in  another  place  he  calls 
the  former  'the  high  mountain  of  Massachusit.' 
To  this  mountain,  on  his  map,  he  gives  the  Eng- 
lish name  of  'Chevj'ot  Hills.'  llutchinson  (i. 
460)  supposes  the  Blue  Hills  of  ^Milton  to  be  in- 
tended. He  says  that  a  small  hill  near  Squan- 
tum,  the  former  seat  of  a  great  Indian  sachem, 
was  called  Massachusetts  H'll,  or  Moui  Massa- 
chusetts, down  to  his  tin  Cotton,  in  his  udian 
vocabulary,  says  the  word  means 'a  hill  ui  the 
form  •''f  an  arrow's  head.'  See,  also,  Neal's 
'New  England,'  ii.  215,  216.  In  the  Massachu- 
setts charter  the  name  is  spelled  in  three  or  four 
different  ways,  to  make  sure  of  a  description  of 
the  territory." — C.  Deaue,  New  England  {Narra- 
iice  and  Critical  Hist,  of  Am.,  v.  3,  u.  Si2,foot- 
note). 

A.  D.  i6o2. — The  Bay  visited  by  Gosnold. 
See  America:  A.  I>.  1602-1  GOo. 

A.  D.  1605. — The  Bay  visited  by  Champlain. 
See  Canada:  A.  I).  1608-1603. 

A.  D.  1620.- -The  Pilgrim  Fathers.— Whence 
and  why  they  came  to  New  England.  See 
Indki'exdknts  oi   Separatists. 

A.  D.  1620. — Tue  voyage  of  the  Mayflower. 
— The  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. — The  founding 
of  Plymouth  colony. —  The  congregation  of 
Jolm  Robinson,  at  Leyden,  having,  after  long 
efforts,  procured  from  the  London  Company  for 
Vir^dnia  a  patent  or  grant  of  land  which  proved 
useless  to  them,  and  havin  "  closed  a  hard  bar- 
gain with  certain  merchant  >f  London  who  sup- 
plied to  some  limited  e.xten'  ^  means  necess.irj- 
for  their  emigration  and  i  tmcnt  (see  Ixr.i: 
I'Endents,  or  Separatists.  i\..  D.  1617-1620). 
■were  prepared,  in  tlie  sununer  of  1620,  tt  .send 
forth  the  first  pilgrims  from  their  community, 
across  the  ocean,  seeking  freedom  in  the  worship 
of  Gotl.  "The  nu'M.is  at  command  provided 
only  for  sending  a  portion  of  the  company ;  and 
'  those  thr  t  stayed,  being  the  greater  number, 
required  the  pastor  to  stay  v.'ilh  them,'  while 
Elder  lirewster  accompanied,  in  the  pastor's 
stead,  the  almost  as  num"  ous  minority  v/ho  were 
to  constitute  a  .lurch  by  themselves;  and  in 
every  church,  by  Robinson's  theories,  the  '  gov- 
erning elder,'  next  in  rank  to  the  pastor  and  the 
teacher,  must  be  '  apt  to  teach.'  A  small  ship, — 
the  'Speedwell,' — of  some  00  tons  burden,  wa^i 
bought  and  fitted  out  in  Holland,  and  early  in 
July  those  who  were  ready  for  the  formidable 
voyage,  being  '  i>>e  youngest  and  strongest  part,' 


left  Leyden  for  embarkation  at  Delft-Haven, 
nearly  20  miles  to  tlie  southward, —  sad  at  the 
parting,  'but,' says  Bradford,  'they  knew  that 
they  were  pilgrims.'  About  the  middle  of  the 
second  week  of  the  month  the  vessel  sailed  for 
Southampton,  England.  On  the  arrival  there 
they  found  the  '^layfiower,'  a  ship  of  about  180 
tons  burden,  which  had  been  hired  in  London, 
awaiting  them  with  their  fellow  passengers, — 
partly  laborers  employed  by  the  merchants, 
partly  Englishmen  like-minded  with  themselves, 
who  were  disposed  to  join  the  colony.  Mr. 
Weston,  also,  was  there,  to  represent  the  mer- 
chants; but,  when  discussion  aro.se  about  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  he  went  off  in  anger,  leav- 
ing the  contract  unsigned,  and  the  arrangements 
so  incomplete  that  the  Pilgrims  were  forced  to 
dispose  of  sixty  pounds'  worth  of  their  not  abun- 
dant stock  of  provisions  to  meet  absolutely  nec- 
essary charges.  The  ships,  with  perhaps  120 
passengers,  put  to  sea  about  August  5/15,  with 
hopes  of  the  colony  being  well  settled  before 
winter;  but  the  '  Speedwell  'was  soon  pronounced 
too  leaky  to  proceed  without  being  overhauled, 
and  so  both  ships  put  in  at  Dartmouth,  after 
eight  da}  s'  sail.  Repairs  were  made,  and  before 
the  CHd  of  another  week  they  started  again ;  but 
when  about  a  hundred  lea""ies  beyond  Land's 
End,  Reynolds,  the  mast'  of  the  'Speedwell,' 
declared  her  in  imminent  danger  of  sinking,  so 
that  both  ships  again  put  about.  On  reaching 
Plymouth  Harbor  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the 
smaller  vessel,  and  thus  to  send  back  tho.sc  of 
ci  company  whoni  such  a  succession  of  mishaps 
had  disheartened.  ...  It  was  not  known  till 
later  that  the  alarm  over  the  '  Speedwell's  '  con- 
dition was  owing  to  deception  practised  by  the 
master  an''  rew.  ...  At  length,  on  Wednes- 
day, Sepu  ;  -  6/16,  the  Mayflower  left  Ply- 
mouth, ai  ■ 'ne  weeks  from  the  following  day, 
on  Noveniuer  9/19,  sighted  the  eustem  coast  of 
the  flat,  but  at  that  time  weil-wooded  shores  of 
Cape  Cod.  She  took  from  Plymouth  102  passen- 
gers, besides  the  master  and  crew ;  on  the  voyage 
one  man-servant  died  and  one  child  was  born, 
making  102  (73  males  and  29  females)  who 
reached  their  destination.  Of  these,  the  colony 
proper  consisted  of  34  adult  males,  18  of  them 
accompanied  by  their  wives  and  14  by  minor 
children  (20  boys  and  8  girls) ;  besides  these,  there 
were  8  maid-servants  and  19  men-servants,  sail- 
ors, and  craftsmen, —  5  of  them  ouly  half-grown 
boys, —  who  were  hired  for  temporary  service. 
O"  the  34  men  who  were  the  nucleus  of  the 
coiony,  more  than  half  are  known  to  hiive  come 
from  Leyden ;  in  fact,  but  4  of  the  84  are  cer 
tainly  known  to  be  of  the  Southampton  acces- 
sions. .  .  .  Am'  whither  were  they  bound  ?  As 
we  have  seen,  a  patent  was  secured  in  1C19  in 
Mr.  Wincob's  name ;  but  '  God  so  disposed  as 
he  never  went  nor  they  ever  made  use  of  this 
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jjatent,'  says  Briwlfoid, —  not  liowevcr  making  it 
clear  when  tlie  inlontiou  of  colonizing  under  this 
instrument  was  abandoned.  Tiie  '  merchant  ad- 
venturers'  while  negotiating  at  Leyden  seem  to 
liave  taken  out  another  patent  from  the  Virginia 
Company,  in  February,  1020,  in  the  names  of 
John  Peirce  and  of  bis  associates;  and  this  was 
more  probably  the  authority  under  which  the 
JIayflower  voyage  was  undertaken.  As  the  Pil- 
grims had  known  before  leaving  Holland  of  an 
intended  grant  of  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia 
to  a  new  companj', —  the  Council  for  New  Eng- 
land,—  when  they  found  themselves  off  Cape 
Cod,  '  the  patent  they  had  lieing  for  Virginia 
and  not  for  New  England,  which  belonged  to 
another  Government,  with  which  the  Virginia 
Company  had  nothing  to  do,'  they  changed  the 
ship's  course,  with  intent,  says  Bradford,  'to 
find  some  place  about  Hudson's  River  for  their 
habitation,' and  so  falfil  the  conditions  of  their 
patent ;  but  difflcultics  of  navigation  and  opposi- 
tion from  the  master  and  crew  caused  the  exiles, 
after  lialf  a  day's  voyage,  to  retrace  their  course 
and  seek  u  resting-jjlaee  on  the  nearest  shore. 
.  .  .  Tlieir  radical  change  of  destination  exposed 
the  colonists  to  a  new  danger.  As  soon  as  it 
was  known,  some  of  the  hired  laborers  threatened 
to  break  loose  (upon  landing)  from  their  engage- 
ments, and  to  enjoy  full  license,  as  a  result  of 
the  loss  of  the  authority  delegated  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Company's  patent.  The  necessity  of  some 
mode  of  civil  government  had  been  enjoined  on 
the  Pilgrims  in  the  farewell  letter  from  their 
pastor,  and  was  now  availed  of  to  restrain  these 
insurgents  and  to  unite  visibly  the  well-uffected. 
A  compact,  which  lias  often  been  eulogized  as 
the  first  written  constitution  in  the  world,  was 
drawn  up.  ...  Of  the  41  signers  to  this  com- 
pact, 34  were  the  adults  called  above  the  nucleus 
of  the  colon}',  and  seven  were  .servants  or  hired 
workmen;  the  seven  remaining  adult  males  of 
the  latter  sort  were  perhaps  too  ill  to  sign  with 
the  rest  (all  of  them  soon  died),  or  the  list  of 
signers  may  be  imperfect.  This  needful  pre- 
liminary step  wa3  taken  on  Saturday,  November 
1 1  /21,  by  which  time  the  Mayflower  had  rounded 
the  Cape  and  found  slielter  in  the  quiet  harbor 
on  which  now  lies  the  village  of  Provlncetown ; 
and  probably  on  the  same  day  they  'chose,  or 
rather  confirmed,' as  Bradford  has  it,  .  .  .  Mr. 
John  Carver  governor  for  the  ensuing  year.  On 
the  same  day  an  armed  delegation  visited  the 
neighboring  shore,  finding  no  inhabitants.  "There 
were  no  attractions,  however,  for  a  permanent 
settlement,  nor  even  accommodations  for  a  com- 
fortable encampment  while  sucli  a  place  was 
being  sought. "  Some  days  were  spent  in  exploring 
Cape  Cod  Bay,  and  the  harbor  since  known  as 
Plymouth  Bay  was  chosen  for  the  settlement  of 
the  colony.  'The  exploring  party  landed,  as  is 
believed,  at  the  famous  Hock,  on  ^londay  De- 
cember 11/21.  "Through  an  unfortunate  mis- 
take, originating  in  the  last  century,  the  22d  has 
been  commonly  adopted  as  the  true  date.  .  .  . 
Tradition  divides  the  honor  of  being  ihe  first  to 
step  on  P'y>noath  Rock  between  John  Alden  and 
Mary  Chilton,  but  the  date  of  their  landing  must 
liave  been  sub.sequent  to  December  11  [N.  S.  21]." 
It  was  not  till  tlie  end  of  the  week,  Decemlier 
16  '26,  that  the  3Iayflower  was  ancliored  in  the 
chosen  haven.  "  TJie  selection  of  a  site  ami  the 
liicparation  of  materials,  in  uncertain  weather, 
delayed  till  Monday,  the  25th  [Jan.  4,  N.  S.]  the 


beginning  of  '  the  first  liouse  for  common  use,  to 
receive  them  and  their  goods.'  Before  the  new 
year,  house-lots  were  assigned  to  families,  and 
by  the  middle  of  January  most  of  the  company 
had  left  the  ship  for  a  home  on  land." — F.  B. 
Dexter,  The  Pilgnm  Church  and  Plymouth 
Colony  (Narrative  and  Critical  Hint,  of  Am.,  v. 
3,  ch.  8,  with  foot-note.^). — "Before  tlie  Pilgrims 
landed,  they  by  a  solemn  instrument  founded 
the  Puritan  republic.  The  tone  of  this  instru- 
ment and  the  success  of  its  authors  may  afford 
a  lesson  to  revolutionises  who  sever  the  present 
from  the  past  with  the  guillotine,  fling  the  illus- 
trious dead  out  of  their  tombs,  and  begin  liistory 
again  with  the  year  one.  These  men  had  been 
wronged  as  much  as  the  Jacobins.  '  In  the  name 
of  God.  Amen.  We  whose  names  are  under- 
written, the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  Sover- 
eign Lord  King  James,  by  the  grace  of  God  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith, 
etc.,  having  undertaken,  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  advancement  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
lionour  of  our  king  and  country,  a  voyage  to 
plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Virginia,  do  by  these  presents  solemnly  and 
mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  one 
another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves  to- 
gether into  a  civil  body  politic  for  our  better 
ordering  and  preservation,  and  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  ends  aforesaid;  and  by  virtue  hereof 
to  exact,  constitute,  and  frame  such  just  and 
eiiual  laws,  ordinances  and  acts,  constitutions  and 
oliices,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought 
most  meet  for  the  general  good  of  the  colony,  unto 
which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obe- 
dience.' And  then  follows  the  roll  of  plebeian 
names,  to  which  the  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey  is  a 
poor  record  of  nobility.  There  are  points  in  liis- 
tory at  which  the  spirit  which  moves  the  whole 
shows  itself  more  ciearly  through  the  outward 
frame.  This  is  one  of  them.  Here  we  are  pass- 
ing from  the  feudal  age  of  privilege  and  force 
to  the  age  of  due  submission  and  obedience,  to 
just  and  equal  offices  and  laws,  for  our  better 
ordering  and  preservation.  In  this  political  cove- 
nant of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  lies  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence.  From  the  Ameri- 
can Declaration  of  Independence  was  borrowed 
tlie  French  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 
France,  rushing  ill-prepared,  though  with  over- 
weening confidence,  on  the  great  problems  of  the 
eighteenth  centurj',  shattered  not  her  own  hopes 
alone,  but  nearly  at  the  same  moment  the  Puritaa 
Republic,  breaking  the  last  slight  link  that  bound 
it  to  feudal  Europe,  and  placing  modern  society 
firmly  and  tranquilly  on  its  new  foundation.  To 
the  free  States  of  America  we  owe  our  best 
assurance  that  the  oldest,  the  most  famous,  the 
most  cherished  of  human  institutions ir^  not  the 
life,  nor  Avould  their  fall  be  the  death,  of  social 
man;  that  all  which  comes  of  Charlemagne,  and 
all  which  comes  of  Constantinc,  might  go  to  the 
tombs  of  Charlemagne  and  Constantine,  and  yet 
social  duty  and  affection,  religion  and  worship, 
free  obedience  to  good  government,  free  rever- 
ence for  just  laws,  continue  as  before.  They 
who  have  achieved  this  have  little  need  to  talk 
of  Bunker's  Hill." — Goldwin  Smith,  On  the 
Foundation  of  the  Am.  Colonies  (Lects.  on  the  Study 
of  Hist.). 

Also  in  :  W.  Bradford,  Hiitt.  of  Plymouth  Plan- 
tation (^fltlilt.  IIi»t.  Soe.  Coll.,  4th  seriec,  v.  3),  bk.  1. 
— Mourt'a  Jielation,  or  Journal  of  tfw  Plantation 
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at  Plymouth;  ed.  by  IT.  M.  Dexter.— S.  S.  Barry, 
llist.  of  Mass. ,  V.  \,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1621. — The  first  year  of  the  Plymouth 
Colony  and  its  sufferings. — The  Pierce  patent. 
—The  naming  of  Plymouth. — "The  hibor  of 
liroviding  habitat'ona  had  scarcely  begun,  when 
sickness  set  in,  the  consequence  of  exposare  and 
bail  food.  Within  four  mouths  it  carried  oH 
nearly  half  their  number.  Six  died  in  Decem- 
ber, eight  in  January,  seventeen  in  February, 
and  thirteen  in  March.  At  one  time  during  the 
winter,  only  six  or  seven  liad  strengtli  enough 
left  to  nurse  the  dyinu;  and  bury  the  dead.  Des- 
titute of  every  provision,  wliicli  the  weakness 
and  the  daintiness  of  the  invalid  require,  the  sick 
lay  crowded  in  the  unwholesome  vessel,  or  in 
lialf  built  cabins  heaped  around  with  snow-drifts. 
Tlie  rude  sailors  refused  them  even  a  share  of 
those  coarse  dca-stores  whicli  would  have  given 
tt  little  variety  to  their  diet,  till  disease  spread 
among  the  crew,  and  the  kind  ministrations  of 
those  whom  they  had  neglected  and  alTror'ed 
lirought  them  to  a  better  temper.  The  dead 
were  interred  in  a  bluff  by  the  water-side,  the 
marks  of  burial  being  carefully  effaced,  lest  the 
natives  should  discover  how  tlie  colony  had  been 
weakened.  .  .  .  Meantime,  courage  and  fidelity 
never  gave  out.  The  well  carried  out  the  dead 
through  the  cold  and  snow,  and  then  hastened 
back  from  the  burial  to  wait  on  the  sick ;  and  as 
the  sick  began  to  recover,  they  took  the  places 
of  those  whose  strength  had  been  exhausted." 
In  March,  the  first  intercourse  of  the  colonists 
with  the  few  natives  of  the  region  was  opened, 
through  Samoset,  a  friendly  Indian,  wlio  had 
Jearned  from  fishermen  on  tlie  more  eastern  coast 
to  speak  a  little  English.  Soon  afterwards,  they 
made  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  with 
Massasoit,  the  chief  of  the  nearest  tribe,  which 
treaty  remained  in  force  for  54  years.  On  the 
5th  of  April  the  Mayflower  set  sail  on  her  home- 
ward voyage,  "with  scarcely  more  than  lialf  the 
<;rew  whicli  had  navigated  her  to  America,  the 
rest  having  fallen  victims  to  the  epidemic  of  the 
winter.  .  .  .  She  carried  back  not  one  of  the 
timigrantSi  dispiriting  as  were  the  liardships 
which  tliey  had  endured,  and  those  they  had  still 
in  prospect."  Soon  after  the  departure  of  the 
Mayflower,  Carver,  the  Governor,  died.  "  Brad- 
ford was  chosen  to  the  vacant  otBce,  with  Isiiac 
Allerton,  at  his  request,  for  liis  Assistant.  Forcy- 
«ix  of  the  colonists  of  the  Mayflower  were  now 
dead,  —  28  out  of  the  48  adult  men.  Before  the 
arrival  of  the  second  party  of  emigrants  in  the 
autumn,  the  dead  reached  the  number  of  51,  and 
only  an  equal  number  survived  the  first  miseries 
of  the  enterprise.  .  .  .  Before  the  winter  set  in, 
tidings  from  England  had  come,  to  relieve  the 
long  year's  lonesomeness ;  and  a  welcome  addi- 
tion was  made  to  the  sadly  dinunishcd  number. 
The  Fortune,  a  vessel  of  55  tons'  burden,  reached 
Plymouth  after  a  passjige  of  four  months,  with 
Cushman  and  some  30  otlier  emigrants.  The 
men  who  now  arrived  outnumbered  those  of 
iiieir  predecessors  who  were  still  living.  .  .  . 
Some  were  old  friends  of  the  colonists,  at  Ley- 
<len.  Others  were  persons  who  added  to  the 
moral  as  well  as  to  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
settlement.  But  there  were  not  wanting  such  as 
became  subjects  for  anxiety  and  coercion."  The 
Fortune  also  brought  to  the  colonists  a  patent 
from  the  C-ouncil  for  New  England,  as  it  was 
tonmionly  known  —  the  corpuiutiou  into  which 
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the  old  Plymouth  Comjjany,  or  North  Virginia 
branch  of  the  Virginia  Company,  had  been  trans- 
formed (see  Nkw  England:  A.  D.  1620-1(J23). 
"  Upon  lands  of  this  corporation  Bradford  and 
his  companions  had  sat  down  without  leave,  and 
were  of  course  liable  to  be  summarily  expelled. 
Informed  of  their  position  by  the  return  of  the 
Mayflower  to  England  in  the  spring,  their  friends 
obtai  led  from  the  Council  a  jiatent  which  was 
brought  by  the  Fortune.  It  was  taken  out  in 
the  name  of  'John  Pierce,  citizen  and  cloth- 
worker  of  London,  and  his  associates,'  with  thsj 
undei  standing  that  it  should  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  Adventurers,  of  whom  Pit  rce  was  one.  It 
allowed  100  acres  of  land  to  every  colonist  gone 
and  to  go  to  New  England,  at  a  yearly  rent  of 
two  shillings  an  acre  after  seven  years.  It 
granted  1,500  acres  for  public  uses,  and  liberty 
to  'hawk,  fish,  and  fowl';  to  'truck,  trade,  and 
traflic  with  the  savages ' ;  to  '  establish  such  laws 
and  ordinances  as  are  for  their  better  govern- 
nicut,  uid  tne  same,  hy  such  oflicer  or  oflicers  as 
they  siiall  by  most  voices  elect  and  choose,  to 
put  in  execution';  and  'to  encounter,  expulse, 
repel,  and  resist  by  fierce  of  arms '  all  intruders. 
.  .  .  The  instrument  was  signed  im  the  Council 
by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Duke  of  Lenox, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Lord  SheflU'ld,  and  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges.  .  .  .  The  precise  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  name  whicli  the  settlement 
has  borne  since  its  first  year  is  not  known.  Ply- 
mouth is  the  name  recorded  ou  Smith's  map  as 
having  been  given  to  the  spot  by  Prince  Charles. 
It  seems  very  likely  that  the  emigrants  had  with 
them  this  map,  which  had  lieen  much  circulated. 
.  .  .  ^Morton  (Memorial,  56)  assigns  as  a  reason 
for  adopting  it  that  '  Plymouth  in  Old  England 
was  the  last  town  they  left  in  their  native  coun- 
try, and  they  »eceived  inuny  kindnesses  from 
some  Christians  there.'  In  Mourt,  'Plymouth' 
and  '  tlio  now  well-defended  town  of  New  Ply- 
mouth '  are  used  as  etiuivalent.  Later,  the  name 
Plymouth  came  to  be  appropriated  to  the  town, 
anil  New  Plymouth  to  the  Colony."— J.  G.  Pal- 
frey, Hist,  of  N.  Eitf/.,  V.  1,  ck.  5,  and  foot-note. 

Also  in  :  J.  A.  Goodwin,  The  Pil;/rini  Jie/iub- 
lie,  ch.  9-16.— F.  Baylies,  Hist.  Memoir  of  the 
Colony  of  New  Plymouth,  v.  1,  <'h,  5-0. — A. 
Young,  Chronicles  of  tJie  Pih/rim  Fathers. 

A.  D.  1622-1628. — Weston  at  Wessagusset, 
Morton  at  Merrymount,  and  other  settle- 
ments.— "During  the  years  immediattdy  follow- 
ing the  voyage  of  the  Mayflower,  several  at- 
tempts at  settlement  were  made  about  the  shores 
of  Massjichusetts  bay.  One  of  the  merchant 
adventurers,  Thomas  Weston,  took  it  into  his 
liead  in  1622  to  separate  from  his  partners  and 
send  out  a  colony  of  seventy  men  on  his  own 
account.  These  men  made  a  settlement  at  Wes- 
sagusset, some  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Ply- 
mouth. They  were  a  disorderly,  thriftless  rabble, 
picked  up  from  the  London  streets,  and  soon 
got  into  trouble  with  the  Indians;  after  a  year 
they  were  glad  to  get  back  to  England  as  best 
they  could,  and  in  this  the  Plymouth  settlers 
wiilingly  aided  them.  In  June  of  that  same 
j'car  1622  there  arrived  on  the  scene  a  pictur- 
esque but  ill  understood  personage,  Thomas 
Morton,  'of  Clifford's  Inn,  Gent.,'  as  he  tells  on 
the  title-page  of  his  quaint  and  delightful  book, 
the  'New  English  Canaan.'  Bradford  di.sparag- 
ingly  says  that  he  '  had  been  a  kind  of  petie- 
fogger  of  Furnif ell's  Inn';  but  the  churchman 
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Samuel  Maverick  declares  that  he  was  a  '  gen- 
tleman of  good  qualitie.'  He  was  an  agent  o? 
Sir  Ferdinamio  Gorges,  and  came  Avith  some 
thirty  followers  to  make  the  beginnings  of  a 
royalist  and  Episcopal  settlement  in  the  Massa- 
cliusetts  bay.  He  was  naturally  regarded  with 
ill  favour  by  the  Pilgrims  as  well  as  by  the  later 
Puritan  settlers,  and  their  accounts  of  him  will 
probably  bear  taking  with  a  grain  or  two  of 
salt.  In  1025  there  came  one  Captain  Wollas- 
ton,  with  a  gang  of  indented  white  servants, 
and  established  himself  on  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Quincy.  Finding  this  system  of  indus- 
try ill  suit<;d  to  northern  agriculture,  he  carried 
most  of  his  men  off  to  Virginia,  where  he  sold 
them.  Morton  took  possession  of  the  site  of  the 
settlement,  which  he  called  Mcrrymount.  There, 
according  to  Bradford,  he  set  up  a  '  schoole  of 
athisme,'  and  his  men  did  quaff  strong  waters 
and  comport  themselves  'as  if  they  had  anew 
revived  and  celebrated  the  feasts  of  ye  Ro- 
man Goddes  Flora,  or  the  beastly  practices  of 
ye  madd  Bachunalians.'  Cliarges  of  atheism 
liave  been  freely  hurled  about  in  all  ages.  In 
Jlorton's  case  the  accusation  seems  to  have  been 
based  upon  the  fact  that  he  used  the  P.ook  of 
Common  Prayer.  His  men  so  far  maintained 
the  ancient  customs  of  merry  England  as  to 
plant  a  Maypole  eighty  feet  high,  about  which 
they  frolicked  with  the  redskins,  while  further- 
more they  taught  them  the  use  of  flrearms  and 
sold  them  muskets  and  rum.  This  was  posi- 
tively dangerous,  and  in  the  summer  of  1628  the 
settlers  at  Merrymount  were  dispersed  by  Miles 
Standish.  Morton  was  sent  to  England,  but 
returned  the  next  year,  and  presently  again  re- 
paired to  Merrymount.  By  this  time  otiier  set- 
tlements were  dotted  about  the  coast.  There 
were  a  few  scattered  cottages  or  cabins  at  Nan- 
tasket  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua,  while 
Samuel  Maverick  had  fortified  himself  on  Nod- 
dle's Island,  and  William  Blackstone  already 
lived  upon  the  Shawraut  peninsula,  since  called 
Boston.  These  two  gentlemen  were  no  fricnda 
to  the  Puritans;  they  were  churchmen  and  rep- 
resentatives of  Sir  Ferdinamio  Gorges." — J. 
Fiske,  r^e  Beginnings  of  N.  Eng.,  ch.  3. 

Algo  in:  C.  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  Old  Planters 
about  Boston  Harbor  {Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proceed., 
June,  1878). — The  same,  Introd.  to  Morton's  New 
English  Canaan  (Prince  Soc,  1883). 

A.  D.  1623. — Grant  to  Robert  Gorges  on  the 
Bay.    Seo  New  England:  A.  D.  1621-1631. 

A.  D.  1623-1629. — Plymouth  Colony. — Land 
allotments. — Buying^  freedom  from  the  adven- 
turers at  London. — The  new  patent. — "In  1623 
the  Ann  and  Little  James,  the  former  of  140  tons, 
and  the  latter  of  44  tons,  arrived  with  60  persons 
to  be  added  to  the  colony,  and  a  number  of  others 
who  had  come  at  their  own  charge  and  on  their 
own  account.  .  .  .  The  passengers  in  the  Ann 
and  Little  James  completed  the  lisi  of  those  who 
are  usually  called  the  first-comers.  The  Ann  re- 
turned to  England  in  September,  carrying  Mr. 
Winslow  to  negotiate  with  the  merchants  for 
needful  supplies,  and  the  Little  James  remained 
at  Plymouth  in  the  service  of  the  company.  .  .  . 
Up  to  that  time  the  company  had  worked  to- 

{fether  on  the  company  lands,  and,  each  sharing 
n  the  fruits  of  another's  labors,  felt  little  of  that 
personal  responsibility  which  was  necessary  to 
secure  the  largest  returns.  .  .  .  '  At  length,  after 
much  debate  of  things,  the  Governor  (with  the 


advise  of  the  cheefest  amongcst  them)  gave  way 
that  they  should  set  come  every  man  for  his 
owne  pertieuler,  and  in  that  regard  trust  to  them- 
selves ;  in  all  other  things  to  goe  on  in  the  gen- 
erall  way  as  before.  And  so  assigned  to  every 
family  a  parcell  of  land,  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  their  number  for  that  end.  .  .  .  This  had 
very  good  success ;  for  it  made  all  hands  very  in- 
dustrious.'. .  .  Such  is  the  language  of  Brad- 
ford concerning  a  measure  which  was  adopted 
from  motives  of  necessity,  but  which  was,  to  a 
certain  extent,  an  infringement  of  the  provisions 
of  the  contract  with  the  adventurers.  Before  the 
planting  season  of  the  next  j^ear  a  more  emphatic 
violation  of  the  contract  was  committed.  '  They 
(the  colony)  begane  now  highly  to  prise  corne  as 
more  pretious  then  silver,  and  those  that  had 
some  to  spare  begane  to  trade  one  with  another 
for  smale  things,  by  the  quarte,  potJe,  &  peck 
&C  :  for  money  they  had  none,  and  if  any  had, 
corne  was  prefered  before  it.  That  they  might 
therfore  encrcase  tlieir  tillage  to  better  advantage, 
they  made  suite  to  the  Governor  to  have  some 
portion  of  land  given  them  for  continuance,  and 
not  by  yearly  lotte.  .  .  .  Which  being  well  con- 
sidered, their  request  was  granted.  And  to  every 
person  was  given  only  one  acre  of  laud,  to  them 
and  theirs,  as  nere  the  towne  as  might  be,  and 
they  had  no  more  till  the  7  years  were  expired.' 
This  experience  gradually  led  the  colony  in  the 
right  track,  and  the  growing  necessity  for  some 
other  circulating  medium  than  silver  secured 
abundant  harvests."  Winslow  returned  from 
England  in  1624,  "  bringing,  besides  a  good  sup- 
ply, '  3  heifers  &  a  bull  the  first  begining  of 
any  catlc  of  that  kind  in  the  land.'  At  that  time 
there  were  180  persons  in  the  colony,  '  some  cat- 
tle and  goats,  but  many  swint  and  poultry  und 
thirty-t wo  dwelling  houses.'  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  Winslow  sailed  again  for  England  in 
the  Little  James  and  returned  in  1625.  The  news 
he  brought  was  discouraging  to  the  colonists. 
The  debt  due  to  the  adventurers  was  £1,400,  and 
the  creditors  had  lost  confidence  in  their  enter- 
prise. "  On  this  intelligence,  Capt.  Standish  was 
sent  to  England,  f-^illowed  next  year  by  Mr.  Aller- 
ton,  "to  make  a  compositiou  with  the  adventur- 
ers," and  obtain,  if  possible,  a  release  from  the 
seven  years  contract  under  which  the  colonists 
were  bound.  Allerton  returned  in  1627,  having 
concluded  an  agreement  with  the  adventurers  at 
London  for  the  purchase  of  all  their  rights  and 
interests  in  the  plantation,  for  the  sum  of  £1,800. 
The  agreement  was  approved  by  the  colony,  and 
Bradford,  Standish,  Allerton,  Winslow,  Brewster, 
Howiand,  Alden,  and  others,  assumed  the  debt 
of  .£1,800,  the  trading  privileges  of  the  colony 
being  assigned  to  them  for  their  security.  ' '  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  agreement  these  gentlemen  at 
once  entered  vigorously  into  the  enterprise,  and 
by  the  use  of  wampum,  as  a  circulating  medium, 
carried  on  so  extensive  a  trade  with  the  natives, 
in  the  purchase  of  furs  and  other  articles  for  ex- 
port to  England  as  within  the  prescribed  period 
[six  years]  to  pay  off  the  entire  debt  and  leave  the 
colony  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  their  lauds. 
No  legal-tender  scheme,  in  these  later  days,  has 
been  bolder  in  its  conception,  or  more  successful 
in  its  career,  than  that  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
which,  with  the  shells  of  the  sliore,  relieved 
their  community  from  debt,  and  established  on 
a  permanent  basis  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  New  England.  .  .  .  After  the  negotiations- 
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with  the  adventurers  had  been  completed,  the 
colonists  were  iinxioiis  to  obtain  another  patent 
from  the  New  England  Company  conferring 
larger  powers  and  defining  their  territorial  limits. 
After  three  visits  to  England,  Allerton  was  sent 
a  fourth  time,  in  1629,  and  secured  a  patent  dated 
January  13,  1629  (old  style),  and  signed  by  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  on  behalf  of  tlie  Council  of  New 
England,  enlarging  the  original  grant,  and  estab- 
lishing the  boundaries  of  what  has  been  since 
known  as  the  Old  Colony.  It  granted  to  William 
Bradford  and  his  associates  'all  that  part  of  New 
England  in  America,  the  tract  and  tracts  of  land 
that  lie  within  or  between  a  certain  rivolet  or 
rundlett,  then  commonly  called  Couhasset  alias 
Conahasset,  towards  the  north,  and  the  river 
commonly  called  Naraganset  river  towards  the 
south,  and  the  great  Western  ocean  towards  the 
east,"  and  between  two  lines  described  as  extend- 
ing, severally,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Naraganset 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Coahasset,  "up  into  the 
mainland  westward,"  "to  the  utmost  limits  and 
bounds  of  a  country  or  place  in  New  England 
called  Pokernacutt,  alias  Puckenakick,  alias 
Sawaamset." — W.  T.  Davis,  Aimeiit  Landmarks 
of  Plymouth,  ch.  2. 

A.  D.  1623-1629. — The  Dorchester  Company 
and  the  royal  Charter  to  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay. — "  While  the 
people  01  Plymouth  were  struggling  to  establish 
their  colony,  .some  of  the  English  Puritans,  rest- 
less under  the  growinjj  despotism  of  Charles, 
began  to  turn  their  eyes  to  New  England.  Under 
the  lead  of  the  Rev.  Jolui  Whi  e,  the  Dorchester 
Company  was  formed  for  trading  and  fishing, 
and  a  station  was  established  at  Cape  Ann  [A.  D. 
1623];  but  the  enterprise  did  not  prosper,  the 
colonists  were  disorderly,  and  the  Company  made 
an  arrangement  for  Roger  Conant  and  others, 
driven  from  Plymouth  by  the  rigid  principles  of 
the  Separatists,  to  come  to  Cape  Ann.  Still 
matters  did  not  improve  and  the  Company  was 
dissolved ;  but  White  held  to  his  purpose,  and 
Conant  and  a  few  others  moved  to  Naumkeag, 
and  determined  to  settle  there.  Conant  induced 
his  companions  to  persevere,  and  matters  in 
England  led  to  a  fresh  attempt;  for  discontent 
grew  rapidly  as  Charles  proceeded  in  his  policy. 
A  second  Dorchester  Company,  not  this  time  a 
small  affair  for  fishing  and  trading,  but  one 
baf'ked  by  men  of  wealth  and  influence,  was 
formed,  and  a  large  grant  of  lands  [from  three 
miles  north  of  the  Merrimac  to  three  miles  south 
of  the  Charles,  and  to  extend  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Western  Ocean]  was  made  by  the  Council 
for  New  England  to  Sir  Henry  Roswell  and  five 
others  [March,  1628].  One  of  the  six  patentees, 
John  Endlcott,  went  out  during  the  following 
summer  with  a  small  con»pany,  assumed  ihe 
government  at  Naumkeag,  which  was  now  called 
balem,  and  sent  out  exploring  parties.  The 
company  thus  formed  in  England  wh  merely  a 
voluntary  partnership,  but  it  paved  tuo  vay  for 
another  and  much  larger  scheme.  Disaffection 
had  become  wide-spre^.  The  Puritans  began  to 
fear  that  religious  and  political  liberty  alike  were 
not  only  in  danger  but  were  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion, and  a  large  portion  of  the  party  resolved  to 
combine  for  the  preservation  of  all  that  was 
dearest  to  them  by  removal  to  the  New  World. 
The  Dorchester  Company  was  enlarged,  and  a 
royal  charter  was  obtained  incorporating  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay," 


March  4,  1629.— H.  C.  Lodge,  Short  nint.  of  tJie 
Eng.  Colonies  in  Am.,  ch.  18. — "This  [the  roj'al 
charter  named  above]  is  the  instrument  imder 
which  the  Colony  of  Ma.ssachusett8  continued  to 
conduct  its  affairs  for  55  years.  The  patentees 
named  in  it  were  Roswell  and  his  five  associates, 
with  20  other  persons,  of  whom  White  was  not 
one.  It  gave  power  forever  to  the  freemen  of 
the  Company  to  elect  nnnually,  from  their  own 
number,  a  Governor,  Deputy-Governor,  and  18 
Assistants,  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  Esister 
term,  and  to  make  laws  and  ordinances  not  re- 
pugnant to  the  laws  of  England,  for  their  own 
benefit  and  the  government  of  perscms  inhabiting 
their  territory.  Four  meetings  of  the  Company 
were  to  be  held  in  a  year,  and  others  might  be 
convened  in  a  manner  prescribed.  Meetings  of 
the  Governor,  Deputy-Governor,  and  Assistants, 
were  to  be  held  once  a  month  or  oftener.  The 
Governor,  Deputy-Governor,  and  any  two  As- 
sistants, were  authorized,  but  not  required,  to 
administer  to  freemen  the  oaths  of  supremacy 
and  allegiance.  The  Company  might  trans- 
port settlers  not  'restrained  by  special  name.' 
They  had  authority  to  admit  new  associates,  and 
establish  the  terms  of  their  admission,  and  elect 
and  constitute  such  offlcers  as  they  should  see  fit 
for  the  ordering  and  managing  of  their  affairs. 
They  were  empowered  to  '  encounter,  repulse, 
repel,  and  resist  by  force  of  arms  .  .  .  all  such 
person  and  persons  as  should  at  any  time  there- 
after attempt  or  enterprise  the  destruction,  inva- 
sion, detriment,  or  annoyance  to  the  said  plan- 
tation or  inhabitants.'  Nothing  was  said  of 
religious  liberty.  The  government  may  have 
relied  upon  its  power  to  restrain  it,  and  the  emi- 
grants on  their  distance  and  obscurity  to  protect 
it."— J.  G.  Palfrey,  Hist,  of  N.  Eng.,  v.  1,  ch.  8. 
— "In  anticipation  of  a  future  want  the  grantees 
resisted  the  insertion  of  any  condition  which 
should  fix  the  government  of  the  Company  in 
England.  "Winthrop  explicitly  states  that  the 
advisers  of  the  Crown  liad  originally  imposed 
such  a  condition,  but  that  the  patentees  suc- 
ceeded, not  without  diflSculty,  in  freeing  them- 
selves from  it.  That  fact  is  a  full  answer  to 
those  who  held  that  in  transferring  the  govern- 
ment to  America  the  patentees  broke  faith  with 
the  Crown." — J.  A.  Doyle,  The  English  in  Am.  : 
Tfie  Puritan  Colonies,  v.  1,  ch.  3. 

Also  in  :  Records  of  the  Oov.  and  Co.  .if  Mass. 
Bay ;  ed.  by  iV.  B.  Shurtkff,  v.  1  (contair.ing  tfie 
Charter). — S.  F.  Haven,  Origin  of  the  Company 
(Archceologia  Americana,  v.  3). 

A.  D.  1629-1630. — The  immigrration  of  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  with  their  Royal  Charter. — "Several  per- 
sons, of  considerable  importance  in  the  English 
nation,  were  now  enlisted  among  the  adventur- 
ers, who,  for  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  their 
religion,  were  resolved  to  remove  into  Massa- 
chusetts. Foreseeing,  however,  and  dreading 
the  inconvenience  of  being  governed  by  laws 
made  for  them  without  their  own  consent,  they 
judged  it  more  reasonable  that  the  colony  should 
be  ruled  by  men  residing  in  the  plantation,  than 
by  those  dwelling  at  a  distance  of  tkree  thousand 
miles,  and  over  whom  they  should  Lave  no  con- 
trol, At  a  meeting  Oi  the  company  on  the  28th 
of  July  [1629],  Matthew  Cradock,  the  governor, 
proposed  that  the  charter  should  be  transferred 
to  those  of  the  freemen  who  should  become  in- 
habitants of  the  colony,  and  the  powers  conferred 
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by  it  be  executed  for  tlie  future  in  New  Engluud. 
An  agreement  wii.s  iiccordingly  made  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  England,  on  tlie  26th  of  August,  be- 
tween Sir  liicliard  Sultonstall,  Tliomas  Dudley, 
Isaac  Johnson,  John  Winthrop,  and  a  few  others, 
that,  on  those  conditions,  tliey  would  be  '•eudy  the 
ensuing  March,  with  their  persons  and  families,  to 
embark  for  New  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  in  the  country.  The  governor  and  com- 
pany, entirely  disposed  to  promote  the  measure, 
called  a  general  court  [at  which,  after  astrious  de- 
bate, adjourned  from  one  day  to  the  next,]  ...  it 
was  lecreetl  that  the  government  and  the  patent  of 
the  plantation  should  be  transfei-red  from  London 
to  Massachusetts  Bay.  An  oruer  was  drawn  up 
for  that  purpose,  in  pursuance  of  which  a  court 
was  holden  on  the  20th  of  October  for  a  new 
election  of  oJHcers,  who  would  be  willing  to  re- 
move with  their  families ;  and  '  the  court  having 
received  extraordinary  great  commendation  of 
Mr.  John  Winthrop,  both  for  his  integrity  and 
sufHeiency,  as  being  one  very  well  fitted  for  the 
place,  with  a  full  consent  chose  him  governor 
for  the  year  ensuing.'  .  .  .  Preparations  were 
now  made  for  the  removal  of  a  large  number  of 
colonists,  and  in  the  spring  of  16M0  a  lleet  of  14 
sail  was  got  ready.  Mr.  Winthrop  having  by 
the  consent  of  all  been  chosen  for  their  leader, 
immediately  set  about  making  preparations  for 
his  departure.  He  converted  a  fine  estate  of 
£600  or  £700  per  annum  into  money  and  in  March 
embarked  on  board  the  Arbella,  one  of  the 
principal  ships.  Before  leaving  Yarmouth,  an 
address  to  their  fathers  nud  brethren  remaining 
in  England  w".3  drawn  up,  and  subscribed  on  the 
7th  of  April  by  Governor  Winthrop  and  others, 
breathing  an  ailectionate  farewell  to  the  Church 
of  Englanci  and  their  native  land.  ...  In  the 
same  ship  with  Governor  Winthrop  came  Thomas 
Dudley,  who  had  been  chosen  deputy  governor 
after  the  embarkation,  and  several  other  gentle- 
men of  wealth  and  quality ;  the  fleet  containing 
about  840  passengers,  of  varijuc  occupations, 
some  of  whom  were  from  the  west  of  England, 
but  most  from  the  neighborhood  of  London. 
The  fleet  sailed  early  in  April ;  and  the  Arbella 
arrived  off  Cape  Ann  on  Friday,  the  llth  of  June, 
and  on  the  following  day  entered  the  harbor  of 
Salem.  A  few  days  after  their  arrival,  the  gov- 
ernor, and  several  of  the  principal  persons  of  the 
colony,  mad''  an  excursion  some  20  miles  along 
the  bay,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  conve- 
nient site  for  a  tov/n.  They  finally  pitched  down 
on  the  north  side  of  Charles  .  (Oharlestown), 
and  took  lodgings  in  the  great  iiouse  built  there 
the  preceding  year;  the  rest  of  the  company 
erected  cottages,  booths,  and  tents,  for  present 
accommodation,  about  the  town  hill.  Their 
place  of  assembling  for  divine  service  was  under 
aspreadirg  tree.  On  the  8th  of  July,  a  day  of 
thanksgiv  lag  was  kept  for  the  safe  arrival  of  the 
fleet.  On  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  after  a 
day  of  solemn  prayer  and  fasting,  the  fountla- 
tion  of  a  church  was  laid  at  Charlestown,  after- 
wards the  first  church  of  Boston,  and  Governor 
Winthrop,  Deputy  Governor  Dudley,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  entered  into  church  covenant. 
The  first  court  of  assistants  was  held  at  Charles- 
town,  on  the  2iW  of  August,  and  the  first 
question  proposed  was  a  suitable  provision  for 
the  support  of  the  gospel.  Towards  the  close 
of  autumn.  Grovernor  Winthrop  and  most  of 
the  assistants  removed  to  the  peuiiisula  of  Sliaw- 


mut  (Boston),  and  lived  there  the  first  winter, 
intending  in  the  spring  to  build  a  fortified  town, 
but  undetermined  as  to  its  situation.  On  the  6tli 
of  December  they  resolved  to  fortify  the  isthmus 
of  that  peninsula;  but,  changing  their  miuda 
before  the  month  expired,  they  agreed  upcm  u 
place  about  three  miles  above  Charlestown,  which 
they  called  first  Newtown,  and  afterwards  Cam- 
bridge, where  they  engaged  to  build  houses  tlie 
ensuing  spring.  The  rest  of  the  winter  they 
suffered  much  by  the  severity  of  the  season,  and 
were  obliged  to  live  upon  acorns,  gi  )undnuts, 
and  shell-fish.  .  .  .  They  had  appointed  the  6tli 
of  February  for  a  fast,  in  consequence  of  their 
alarm  for  the  safety  of  a  ship  which  had  been 
sent  to  Ireland  for  provisions;  but  fortunately 
the  vessel  arrived  on  the  5th,  and  they  orderi d  a 
public  thanksgiving  instead  thereof."  —  J.  B. 
Moore,  LiccM  of  the  UucenwrH  of  New  Plymouth 
and  Mans.  Bay;  pt.  2 :   Winthrop. 

Also  in:  R.  C.  Winthrop,  Life  and  iMtera  of 
John  Winthrop,  v.  1,  ch.  15-19,  and  i\  2,  ch.  1-4. 
— A.  Young,  Chroniclai  of  the  fimt  Plantem  of 
ManmchunettH  Bay,  ch.  14-19. — J.  S.  Barry,  Jlint. 
of  Manx.,  V.  1,  CH.  7. 

A.  D.  1630.  —  The  founding  of  Boston. — 
"The  English  p^aple  who  c.ime  with  Governor 
Winthrop  first  located  upon  the  peninsula  of 
Mishawum,  which  they  called  Charlestown.  .  .  . 
They  found  here  a  single  white  man  named 
Thomas  Walford,  living  very  peaceably  and  con- 
tentedly among  the  Indians.  They  also  dis- 
covered that  the  peninsula  of  Shawmut  had  one 
solitary  white  inhabitant  whose  name  was  Wil- 
liam Blackstone.  They  could  see  every  day  the 
smoke  curling  above  this  man's  lonely  cabin. 
He,  too,  was  a  Prritan  clergyman,  like  nuiny  of 
those  who  had  now  come  to  make  a  home  in  the 
New  World,  free  from  the  tyranny  of  the  English 
bishops.  St'll  another  Englishman,  Sanuiel 
Maverick  by  name,  had  built  a  bouse,  and  with 
the  help  of  David  Thompson,  a  fort  which 
mounted  four  small  cannon,  truly  called  '  mur- 
therers,'  and  was  living  very  comfortably  on 
the  island  that  is  now  East  Boston.  And 
again,  by  looking  across  the  bay,  to  the  south, 
tile  smoke  of  an  English  cottage,  on  Thompson's 
Island,  was  probably  seen  stealing  upward  to 
the  sky.  So  that  we  certainly  know  these  people 
were  the  first  settlers  of  Boston.  But  scarcity 
of  water,  and  sickness,  which  soon  broke  out 
among  them,  made  the  settlers  at  Charlestown 
very  discontented.  They  began  to  scatter.  In- 
deed this  peninsula  was  too  small  properly  to 
accommixlate  all  of  them  with  their  cattle. 
Therefore  good  William  Blackstone,  with  true 
hospitality,  came  in  their  distress  to  tell  them 
there  was  a  fine  spring  of  pure  water  at  Shaw- 
mut, and  to  invite  them  there.  Probably  his  ac- 
count induced  quite  a  number  to  remove  at  nice; 
while  others,  wishing  to  make  farms,  looked  out 
homes  along  the  shores  of  the  mainland,  at  Aled- 
ford,  Newtown  (Cambridge),  Watertown  and 
Roxbury.  A  separate  company  of  colonists  also 
settled  at  Mattapan,  or  Dorchester.  The  dis- 
satisfaction with  Charlestown  was  so  general 
that  at  last  only  a  lew  of  the  original  settlers  re- 
mained there.  .  .  .  While  those  in  chief  author- 
ity were  still  undecided,  Isaac  Johnson,  one  of 
the  most  influential  and  honored  men  among  the 
colonists,  began,  with  others,  in  enrmst,  the  set- 
tlement of  Boston.  He  chose  fo.  ..imseif  the 
square  of  land  now  enclosed  by  Tremont,  Court, 
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Washington  and  Srliool  Streets.  Unfortunately 
this  gentleman,  who  was  niiuh  beloved,  died  be- 
fore the  removal  to  Boston  beeanie  g-neral.  .  .  . 
Although  the  chief  nun  of  the  colony  continueil 
for  some  time  yet  to  favor  t  ue  plan  of  a  fortified 
town  farther  inland,  Bostou  liad  now  become  too 
firmly  rooted,  and  the  peoj.le  too  unwilling,  to 
make  a  second  change  of  location  practicable,  or 
even  desiral)le.  So  this  project  was  abandoned, 
though  not  before  high  words  passed  between 
Winthrop  and  Dudley  about  it.  The  governor 
then  removed  the  frame  of  his  new  house  from 
Cambridge,  or  Newtown,  to  Boston,' .setting  it 
up  on  tlio  land  between  Milk  Street,  Spring 
Lane,  and  Wa.shington  Street.  One  oi  the  linest 
springs  being  upon  his  lot,  the  name  Spring 
Lane  is  easily  traccnl.  The  people  first  located 
themselves  within  the  space  now  comprised  be- 
tween Milk,  Bromfleld,  Tremont,  and  Hanover 
Streets,  and  the  water,  or,  in  general  terms,  upon 
the  southeasterly  slope  of  Beacon  Hill.  Pem- 
berton  Hill  soon  became  a  favorite  locality.  The 
North  End,  including  that  portion  of  the  town 
north  of  Union  Street,  was  soon  built  up  by  the 
new  emigrants  coming  in,  or  by  removals  from 
the  South  End,  as  all  the  town  south  of  this  dis- 
trict was  called.  In  time  a  third  district  on  the 
north  side  of  Beacon  Hill  grew  up,  and  was 
called  the  West  End.  And  in  the  old  city  these 
general  divisiond  continue  to-day.  Shawmut, 
we  remember,  was  the  first  name  Boston  had. 
Now  the  settlers  at  Charlestown,  seeing  always 
before  them  &  high  bill  topped  with  three  little 
peaks,  had  already,  and  very  aptly  too,  we 
think,  named  Shawmut  Trimountain  [the  origin 
of  the  name  Tremont  in  Boston],  liut  when 
they  began  to  remove  there  they  called  it  Boston, 
after  a  place  of  that  name  in  England,  and  be- 
cause they  had  determined  beforehand  to  give  to 
their  chief  town  this  name.  So  says  the  second 
highest  person  among  them.  Deputy  Governor 
Thomas  Dudley.  The  settlers  built  their  first 
church  on  the  ground  now  covered  by  Brazer's 
Building,  in  State  Street,  .  .  .  Directly  in  front 
of  the  meeting-house  Wii,  the  town  market-place. 
Where  Quincy  Market  'a  was  the  principal  land- 
ing-place. The  Comm<  I  was  set  apart  as  a  pas- 
ture-ground and  t'*ainiin,-field.  ...  A  beacon 
was  set  up  on  tLi  summil  of  Trimountain  and  a 
fort  upon  the  southernmost  Jiill  of  the  town. 
From  this  time  these  hills  took  the  names  of 
Windmill,  Beacon,  and  Fort  Hills."  — S.  A. 
Drake,  Around  the  Hub,  ch.  2. — "The  order  of 
the  Court  of  Assistants, —  Governor  Winthrop 
presiding, — 'That  Trimontaine  shall  be  called 
Boston,'  was  passed  on  the  7th  of  September, 
old  style,  or,  as  we  now  count  it,  the  17th  of 
Septeml)er,  1030.  The  name  of  Boston  was 
speciivUy  dear  to  the  Massachusetts  colonists,  from 
its  association  with  the  old  St.  Botolphs'  town,  or 
Boston,  of  Lincolnshire,  England,  from  which 
the  Lady  Arbella  Johnson  i.'nd  her  uusbard  had 
come,  and  where  John  Cotton  was  still  preach- 
ing in  its  noble  parish  church.  But  the  precise 
date  of  the  re  noval  of  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany to  the  peninsula  is  nowhere  given. "  —  R.  C. 
Winthrop,  Jioston  FhutuUd  (Mem-^rial  Jlenf.  of 
Boston;  ed.  by  J.  Winsor,  v.  1),  pp.  liG-117. 

Also  in:  C.  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  Earlicttt  Exjl  and 
Settlement  of  Boston  Harbor  (.l/em.  Hist.,  pp. 
03-80). 

A.  D.  1631-1636. — The  Puritau  Theocracy 
and  its  intolerance. — "Tlie  charter  of  the  Mas- 


sachusetts Company  had  prescribed  no  condition 
of  investment  with  its  franchise,  —  or  with  wiiat 
un<ier  the  circumstances  which  had  arisen  wa.s 
the  same  thing,  the  prerogatives  of  citizenshij) 
in  the  plantation, — except  the  will  and  vote  of 
those  who  were  already  freemen.  At  the  lirst 
Ci.satlantic  General  Court  for  election,  '  to  the  end 
the  body  of  the  commons  n<ay  bo  preserved  of 
honest  and  good  men,'  it  was  'ordered  and 
agreed,  that,  ifor  the  time  to  come,  no  man  shall 
be  admitt<'d  to  the  freedom  of  this  body  politic, 
but  such  as  are  memi)ers  of  some  of  the  churches 
within  the  limits  of  the  same.'  The  men  who 
laid  this  singular  foundation  for  the  common- 
wealth which  they  were  instituting,  had  been 
accustomed  to  feel  responsibility,  and  to  act 
ujion  well-considered  reasons.  By  charter  from 
the  English  crown,  the  land  was  theirs  as  against 
all  other  civilized  people,  and  they  had  a  riglit 
to  cho)se  accoriling  to  their  own  rules  the  asso- 
ciates who  should  help  them  to  occupy  and  gov- 
ern it.  Exercising  this  right,  they  deternuned 
that  magistracy  and  citizenslnp  should  belong 
only  to  Christian  r.ien,  ascertained  to  be  such  by 
the  best  test  which  they  knew  how  to  apply. 
They  established  a  kind  of  aristocracy  hitherto 
unknown."— J.  Q.  Palfrey,  IIM.  of  Y.  Pjng.,  v.  1, 
ch.  9. — "The  aim  of  Winthrop  and  his  friends 
in  coming  to  Massachusetts  was  the  construction 
of  a  theocratic  state  which  should  be  to  Chris- 
tians, imder  the  New  Testament  dispensation, 
all  that  the  theocracy  of  Moses  and  Joshua  and 
Samuel  had  been  to  the  Jews  in  Old  Testament 
days.  They  should  be  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses freed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Stuart 
king,  and  so  far  as  possible  the  text  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  should  be  their  guide  both  in  weighty 
matters  of  general  legislation  and  in  the  shaping 
of  the  smallest  detuils  of  daily  life.  In  such  a 
scheme  there  was  no  room  for  religious  liberty 
as  we  uuderstimd  it." — J.  Fiske,  The  Jicf/in- 
nings  of  New  England,  ch.  4. — "The  projected 
religious  commonwealth  was  to  be  founded  and 
adminif'ered  by  the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  not 
by  the  New  Testament  alone.  .  .  .  They  revered 
and  used  and  treated  the  Holy  Book  as  one 
whole.  A  single  sentence  from  any  p.irt  of  it 
was  an  oracle  to  them :  it  was  as  a  slice  or  crumb 
from  any  part  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  all  of  the  same 
consistency.  God,  as  King,  had  been  the  Law- 
giver of  Israel:  he  should  be  their  Lawgiver 
too.  .  .  .  The  Church  should  fashion  the  State 
and  be  identical  with  it.  Only  experienced  and 
covenanted  Christian  believers,  pledged  by  t'leir 
profession  to  accordance  of  opinion  and  purpose 
with  the  original  proprietors  and  exiles,  sliould 
be  admitted  as  freemen,  or  full  citizens  of  the 
commonwealth.  They  would  restrain  and  limit 
their  own  liberty  of  conscience,  as  well  as  their 
own  freedom  of  action,  within  Bible  rules.  In 
fi.ct, — iu  spirit  even  more  than  in  tl -^  letter, — 
they  did  adopt  all  of  the  Jewish  code  ■<  ph  was 
in  any  way  practi'^'ible  for  them.  The  leading 
minister  of  the  colony  was  formally  i.ppointed 
by  tiic  General  Cour>  to  adapt  the  Jewish  law  to 
their  case  [1030];  and  it  was  enacted  that,  t'l' 
that  work  w;\s  n's-'ly  done,  'Closes,  his  Judl- 
cials,'  shtiuld  be  in  fidl  force.  Mr.  Cotton  in 
cue  time  presented  the  results  of  his  labor  in  n 
code  of  laws  illustrated  by  Scripture  texts 
This  code  was  not  forma?ly  adoj.i^d  by  the 
Cotirt;  but  the  spirit  of  it,  soon  rewrought  into 
another  body,  i;ad  full  sway.  .      .  That  frankly 
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avowed  and  practically  applied  purpose  of  tlie 
Fathers,  of  cstablisliiiig  Iutl-  h  Bil)lo  Common- 
Wv  Hh,  'under  a  due  form  of  govirninent,  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,'  furuislu-s  the  key  to,  the 
explanation  of,  nil  dark  tldngs  and  all  tho  bright 
tilings  in  their  early  history.  Tlie  young  people 
educated  among  us  ought  to  read  our  liistory  by 
that  simple,  plain  interpretation.  The  con- 
sciences of  our  Fathers  were  not  free  in  our 
sense  of  that  word.  They  were  held  under  rit^id 
subjection  to  what  tliey  regarded  as  God's  lioly 
Word,  througli  and  throwgli  in  every  sentence 
of  it,  just  as  the  consciences  of  their  Fathers 
were  held,  under  the  sway  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Roman  Church.     The  Bible  was  to  them  su- 

Ereme.  Their  cliurch  was  based  on  it,  modelled 
y  it,  governed  by  it;  and  they  intended  their 
State  should  be  also."— G.  E.  Ellis,  Loicell  Iimt. 
Lects.  on  the  E<irly  Hist,  of  Mans.,  pp.  50-55. — 
"Though  communicants  were  not  necessarily 
voters,  no  one  could  be  a  voter  who  was  not  a 
communicant;  tliercfore  the  town-meeting  was 
notlnng  but  the  church  meeting,  possibly  soni"- 
wliat  attenuated,  and  cplled  by  a  different  name. 
By  this  insidious  statute  the  clergy  seized  the 
temporal  power,  which  they  held  tdl  the  charter 
fell.  The  minister  stood  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
gregation and  moulded  it  to  suit  Ins  purposes 
and  to  do  his  will.  .  .  .  Common  men  could  not 
have  kept  this  hold  upon  the  inhabitants  of  New 
England,  but  the  clergy  were  learned,  resolute, 
and  able,  and  their  strong  but  narrow  minds 
burned  with  fanaticism  and  love  of  power;  with 
their  beliefs  and  under  their  temptations  perse- 
cution seemed  to  them  not  only  their  most  j)otent 
weapon,  but  a  duty  they  owed  to  Christ — 
and  that  duty  thoy  unflincliingly  performed." — 
B.  Adams,  T/ie  Emancipation  of  Mass.,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  J.  S.  Barry,  Ilisl.  of  Mass.,  v.  1,  ch. 
10. — P.  Oliver,  Tlie  Puritan  Commonwealth,  ch. 
2,  pt.  1. — D.  Campbell,  The  Puritan  in  Holland, 
Eng.,  and  Am.,  ch.  22  {v.  2). 

A.  D.  1633-1635.— Hostilities  between  the 
Plymouth  Colony  and  the  French  on  the 
Maine  coast.  See  Nova  Scoti.v:  A.  D.  1621- 
1GG8. 

A.  D.  1634-1637. — Threatening  movements 
in  England. — The  Charter  demanded. — "Tliat 
the  government  of  Cliarles  I.  should  view  with  a 
hostde  eye  the  growth  of  a  Puritan  state  in  New 
England  is  not  at  all  surprising.  The  only  fit 
ground  for  wonder  would  seem  to  be  that  Charles 
should  have  oeen  willing  at  the  outset  to  grant  a 
charter  to  the  al)le  and  influential  Puritans  who 
organized  the  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
Probably,  however,  tne  king  thought  at  first  it 
would  relieve  him  at  home  if  a  few  dozen  of  the 
Puritan  leaders  could  be  allowed  to  concentrate 
their  minds  upon  a  project  of  colonization  in 
America.  It  might  divert  attention  for  a  mo- 
r  ent  from  his  own  despotic  schemes.  Very 
likely  the  scheme  would  prove  a  failure  and  the 
Massachusetts  colony  incur  a  fate  like  that  of 
Roanoke  Island;  and  at  al'  events  the  wealth  of 
the  Puritans  might  better  be  sunk  in  a  remote 
and  perilous  enterprise  than  employed  at  home 
in  organizing  resistance  to  the  crown.  Such, 
very  fikely,  may  have  been  the  king's  motive  in 
granting  the  Massachusetts  charter  two  days 
after  turning  his  Parliament  out  of  doors.  But 
the  events  of  the  last  half-dozen  years  had  come 
to  present  the  case  in  a  new  light.  The  young 
colony  was    not   languishing.     It  was  full  of 


sturdy  life;  it  had  wrought  mi.schief  to  tlic 
schemes  of  Gorges;  and  what  was  more,  it  had 
begun  to  take  unheard-of  liberties  with  things 
ecclesiastical  and  ])()litical.  Its  example  was 
getting  to  be  a  dangerous  one.  It  was  evidently 
worth  while  to  put  a  strong  curb  upon  Maasa- 
chusetts.  Any  promise  made  to  Ins  subjects 
Charles  rcgarcfed  as  a  promise  made  under  duress 
which  he  was  quite  justified  in  breaking  when- 
ever it  suited  his  purposje  to  do  so.  Enemies  of 
Maspachusetts  were  busy  in  England.  Schis- 
matics from  Salem  and  revellers  from  Merry- 
mount  were  ready  with  their  tales  of  woe,  and 
now  Gorges  and  Mason  were  vigorously  press- 
ing their  territorial  claims."— J.  Fiske,  The  Be- 
ginnings of  New  Eng.,  ch.  3. —  In  April,  1634, 
"  the  superintendence  of  the  colonies  was  .  .  . 
removed  from  the  privj'  council  to  an  arbitrary 
special  commission,  of  which  William  Laud, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  archbishoj)  of 
York,  were  the  chief.  These,  \vith  ten  of  the 
highest  olficers  of  State,  were  invested  with  full 
power  to  make  laws  and  orders,  ...  to  appoint 
judges  and  magistrates  and  establish  courts  for 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  affaira,  ...  to  revoke  all 
charters  and  patents  which  had  been  surrep- 
titiously obtained,  or  which  conceded  liberties 
prejudicial  to  the  royal  prerogative.  Cradock, 
who  had  been  governor  of  the  corporation  in 
England  before  the  transfer  of  the  charter  of 
Massachusetts,  was  strictly  charged  to  deliver  it 
up ;  and  lie  wrote  to  the  governor  and  council  to 
send  it  home.  Upon  receipt  of  his  letter,  they 
resolved  '  not  to  return  any  answer  or  excuse  at 
that  time.'  In  September,  a  copy  of  the  com- 
mission to  Archbishop  Laud  and  his  associates 
was  brought  to  Boston ;  and  it  was  at  the  same 
time  rumored  that  the  colonists  were  to  be  com- 
pelled by  force  to  accept  a  new  governor,  the 
discipline  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the 
laws  of  the  commissioners.  The  intelligent 
awakened  '  the  magistra'tes  and  deputies  to  dis- 
cover their  minds  each  to  other,  and  to  hasten 
their  fortifications,'  towards  which,  poor  as  was 
the  colony,  £600  were  raised.  In  January,  1635, 
all  the  ministers  assembled  at  Boston ;  and  they 
unanimously  declared  against  the  reception  of  a 
general  governor,  saying:  '  We  ought  to  defend 
our  lawful  po.ssessions,  if  we  are  able;  if  not,  to 
avoid  and  protract.'  In  the  month  before  this 
declaration,  it  is  not  strange  that  Laud  and  his 
associates  should  have  esteemed  the  inhabitants 
of  Massachusetts  to  be  men  of  refractory  humors. 
.  .  .  liestraints  were  placed  upon  emigration; 
no  one  above  the  rank  of  a  serving  man  might 
remove  to  the  colony  without  the  special  leave 
of  Laud  and  his  associates.  .  .  .  Willingly  as 
these  acts  were  enforced  by  religious  bigotry, 
they  were  promoted  by  another  cause.  A  cliauge 
had  come  over  the  character  of  the  great  Ply- 
mouth council  for  the  colonization  of  New  Eng- 
land," which  now  schemed  and  bargained  with 
the  English  court  to  surrender  its  general  char- 
ter, on  tne  condition  that  the  vast  territory  which 
it  had  already  ceded  to  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
pany and  others  should  be  reclaimed  by  the  king 
and  granted  anew,  in  severalty,  to  its  members 
(see  New  England:  A.  D.  1635).  "At  the 
Trinity  term  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  a  quo 
warranto  was  brought  against  the  Company  of  the 
Massachusetts  bay.  At  the  ensuing  Michael- 
mas, several  of  its  members  who  resided  in  Eng- 
land made  their  appearance,  ;md  judgmeu*,  was 
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pionounced  against  thctn  ln(Uvl(luivlly;  tlit;  rest 
of  the  patt'nlees  stood  oiitluwcd,  but  no  jiulf;- 
nicnt  was  entered  against  tlniin.  Tiiu  unex- 
pected deatli  of  Mason,  tlie  iiroprietary  of  New 
ilninpsliire,  in  December,  103r»,  removed  tlu; 
chief  instigator  of  these  aggressions.  In  Julv, 
IGIiT,  tiie  king,  professing  'to  redress  the  niis- 
i'liiefs  tliat  liiul  arisen  out  of  tlio  many  dilTerent 
humours,'  tooii  tlie  government  of  New  England 
into  his  own  Ininds,  and  appointed  over  it  Sir 
Ferdinanilo  Gorges  as  governor-general.  .  .  . 
Jlut  tlie  measure  was  feeble  and  ineffectual." 
Gorges  "never  left  England,  and  was  liardly 
heard  of  except  by  petitions  to  its  government." 
Troubles  had  thickeneil  about  king  Charles  and 
his  creature  Laud  until  they  no  longer  had  time 
or  disposition  to  bestow  more  of  their  thoughts 
on  Jlassachusetts.  A  longsuffering  nation  was 
making  ready  to  put  an  end  to  their  malignant 
activities,  and  the  Puritans  of  New  England  and 
Old  England  were  alike  delivered. — G.  Bancroft, 
nut.  of  tfie  U.  S.  {Author's  last  rev.),  pt.  1,  ch. 
17  (r.  1). 

Also  in:  T.  Hutchinson,  Ilist.  of  tlie  Colony  of 
Ma»».  Btiy,  v.  1,  pp.  51  and  86-89. 

A.  D.  1635-1636. — The  founding  of  Boston 
Latin  School  and  Harvard  College.  Set;  Edu- 
cation, MouEiiN:  Ameuica:  A.  D.  1635;  and 
1636. 

A.  D.  1635-1637.— The  migration  to  Con- 
necticjt.     See  Connecticit:   A.  1).  1634-1637. 

A.  D.  1636.— The  banishment  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams.—  "The  intolerau(;eof  England  had  eslab- 
lisiied  the  New  England  colonies.  The  time  was 
at  hand  when  those  colonies  g'lould  in  tlieir  turn 
alienate  from  tliem  their  own  children,  and  lie 
the  unwilling  parents  of  a  fresh  state.  In  1631, 
there  arrived  at  Boston  a  young  minister,  Roger 
Williams,  'godly  and  zealous,  having  precious 
gifts.'.  .  .  His  theological  doctrines  seem  to 
liave  been  those  generally  received  among  the 
Puritans,  but  in  questions  of  cluirch  discipline 
lie  went  far  lieyond  most  of  his  sect.  He  was  a 
rigid  separatist,  and  carried  the  doctrine  of  tol- 
eration, or,  as  perhaps  it  might  be  more  properly 
called,  state  inditference,  to  its  fullest  length. 
Accordingly  it  was  impossible  to  employ  liim  as 
a  minister  at  Boston.  He  went  to  Salem,  whicli 
was  then  without  a  preacher,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  vacant  oftice.  But  u  message  from  Win- 
throp  and  the  assistants  compelled  the  church  of 
Salem  to  retract  its  clioice,  and  the  young  enthu- 
siast withdrew  to  Plymouth,"  where  he  remained 
two  years,  until  August,  1683,  when  he  returned 
to  Salem.  "  In  1634,  he  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  some  of  his  congregation  by  putting  forward 
the  doctrine  tiiat  no  tenure  of  land  coul  1  be  valid 
which  had  not  the  sanction  of  the  natives.  His 
doctrine  was  censured  by  the  court  at  Boston, 
but  on  liis  satisfy!' ig  the  court  of  his  'loyalty,' 
the  matter  passed  over.  But  before  long  he  put 
forward  doctrines,  in  the  opinion  of  the  govern- 
ment, yet  more  dangerous.  He  advocated  com- 
plete separation  from  the  Church  of  England, 
and  denounced  compulsory  worship  and  a  com- 
pulsory church  establishment.  Carrying  the 
doctrine  of  individual  liberty  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent, he  asserted  that  the  magistrate  was  only 
the  agent  of  the  people,  and  had  no  right  to  pro- 
tect the  people  against  itself;  that  his  power  ex- 
tends only  as  far  as  such  cases  as  disturb  the 
public  peace.  .  .  .  On  the  8th  of  August,  1635, 
Williams  was   summoned    before    the   general 


court;  his  opinions  were  denoiriced  as  'ern)n<'ous 
an<l  very  dangerous,'  and  notict;  was  given  to 
the  church  at  Salem  that,  unless  it  couUl  explain 
the  matter  to  tlie  satisliiction  of  the  court,  Wil- 
liams must  be  dismissed.  In  October,  Williams 
was  again  lin-ught  befonf  the  court,  and  after  a 
'  disputation  '  with  .Mr.  Hooker,  wiiieli  failed  to 
reduce  him  from  any  of  his  errors,  ho  was  8(  11- 
teiiced  to  (l(;part  out  of  tlu;  jurisdiction  of  Mas- 
Ki'chiisetts  in  six  weeks.  The  church  of  Salem 
ac(|uie.sce(l  in  the  condemnation  of  their  ])aslor. 
Their  own  experience  might  have  taught  the 
fathers  of  N(!W  England  that  the  best  way  to 
stn-ngthen  hen  sy  is  tooppo.se  it.  The  natural 
result  followed;  the  people  were  '  much  taken 
witii  the  apprehension  of  Williams'  godliness,' 
and  14  large  congregation,  including  '  many  de- 
vout women,'  gathered  round  him.  Since  they 
had  failed  to  check  the  evil,  the  Massachusetts 
government  resolved  to  exterminate  it  and  to 
sliip  Williams  for  England.  The  crew  of  a  pin- 
nace was  sent  to  an  est  him,  but,  fortunately  for 
the  future  of  New  England,  he  had  escaped. 
.  .  .  He  had  set  out  [.January,  1030]  for  the  ter- 
ritory of  Narraganselt,  anil  there  founded  the 
village  of  Providence." — J.  A.  Doyle,  The  Amen- 
cicii  t'oloiu'eit,  ch.  2. — "  His  [Hoger  Williams']  own 
statement  is,  it  was  '  only  for  the  holy  truth  of 
Christ  Jesus  that  he  was  denied  the  common  air 
to  breathe  in,  and  a  civil  cohabitation  upon  the 
same  common  earth.'  But  the  facts  of  tlKs  case 
seem  to  show  that  it  was  because  his  o|)ini()!is 
dilfered  from  the  opinions  of  those  among  whom 
he  lived,  and  were  considered  by  them  as  danger- 
ous and  seditious,  tending  to  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  their  community,  that  he  was  a  sacrifice 
to  honest  convictions  of  truth  and  duty.  .  .  . 
The  sentence  of  liauishment,  however,  was  not 
passed  without  reluctance.  Governor  Winthrop 
remained  his  friend  to  the  day  of  his  dea^li,  and 
even  proposed,  in  view  of  liis  services  in  the 
Pequot  war,  that  his  sentence  should  be  revoked. 
Governor  Ilaynes,  of  Connec:ti('Ut,  who  pro- 
nounced his  sentence,  afterwards  regretted  it. 
Governor  AVinslow,  of  Plymouth,  wiio  had  no 
hand  in  Ir.s  expulsion,  '  put  a  piece  of  gold  in 
the  hands  of  his  wife,'  to  relieve  his  necessities, 
nn(i  though  Mr.  Cotton  hardly  clears  himself 
from  the  charge  of  having  procured  his  sentence, 
there  was  no  private  feud  between  them.  Cotton 
Mather  concedes  that  'many  judicious  persons 
judged  him  to  have  had  the  root  of  the  matter 
in  him.'  Later  write  .  declare  him,  'from  the 
whole  course  and  tenor  of  his  life  and  conduct, 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  disinterested  men 
that  ever  lived,  a  most  pious  and  heavenly- 
minded  soul.'  And  the  magnanimous  exile  him- 
self says,  '  I  did  ever  from  my  soul  honor  and 
love  them,  even  when  their  judgment  led  them 
to  afflict  me.'  " — J.  S.  Barry,  Hist,  of  Mass.,  v.  1, 
eh.  9. 

Also  in:  J.  D.  Knowles,  Memoir  of  Roger 
Williams,  ch.  3-5. — E.  B.  Underhill,  introd.  to 
Williams'  '  Bloudy  Tenent  of  Persecution '  (Han- 
sard Kiwllya  Soc). — G.  E.  Ellis,  The  Puritan  Age 
and  liule,  ch.  8. — See,  also,  llnoDE  Island:  A.  D. 
1630. 

A.  D.  1636-1638.  —  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson 
and  the  Antinomian  troubles. — "The  agitation 
and  strife  connected  with  the  Antinomian  con- 
troversy, opened  by  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchinson,  came 
dangerously  near  to  bringing  the  fortunes  of  the 
young  Massachusetts  colony  to  a  most  disastrous 
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rnJn.  .  .  .  Tlif  peril  ovorlning  at  n  time  wlicn  tlio 
jiroiirictiiry  cdloiiislM  liiul  \\\v  most  rciiHoimlilc  irul 
fearful  forclxxlinfis  of  tin-  loss  of  tlicircliartcr  l)y 
tlic  itilcrfcrcncc  of  a  Privy  Couiicil  Coniniission. 
.  .  .  ()iniin>"sly  cnouKli.  too.  Mrs.  Iliitciiin- 
son  arrived  iierc,  Sept.  18,  1((!}4,  in  tlie  vessel 
which  liroii;;iit  tlie  copy  of  that  coiiunissioii. 
Wiiitlirop  flescrihes  her  a.H  u  woman  of  a  '  ready 
wit  and  bold  spirit.'  Stron>;ly  jrifted  herself, 
Bhe  had  a  gcintle  and  weak  Imshand,  who  was 
),Mjided  by  her.  She  had  at  home  enjoyed  no 
niinistrntions  so  much  as  those  of  Cotton,  and 
her  brother-ia-law,  Mr.  Wheelwright.  She  cunic 
here  to  put  herself  a^^ain  under  the  preaehinff  of 
tile  former.  .  .  .  She  had  been  here  for  two 
years,  known  as  a  ready,  kindly,  and  most  ser- 
viceabUi  woman,  especially  to  her  own  sex  in 
tiieir  straits  and  sicknesses.  Hut  she  anticipated 
tlie  intnxluction  of  'the  woman  (piestion' amonj; 
tiie  colonists  in  a  more  troublesome  form  than  it 
has  yet  assumed  for  us.  Joined  by  lier  brother- 
in-law,  wlio  was  also  admitted  to  the  (;hurch, 
after  tliose  two  quiet  years  slie  .soon  made  her 
inlluenee  felt  for  trouble,  as  he  did  likewise.  .  .  . 
The  male  members  of  the  Boston  Church  had  a 
weekly  meeting,  iu  which  they  discussed  the 
ministrations  of  Cotton  and  Wilson.  Mrs.  llutdi- 
inson  organized  and  presided  over  one,  held 
soon  twice  in  a  week,  for  her  own  sex,  attended 
by  nearly  a  hundred  of  the  principal  women  on 
the  peninsula  and  in  the  nei4;hl)orho()d.  It  was 
ea.sy  to  foresee  what  wcmld  come  of  it,  through 
one  so  able  and  (yirnest  as  herself,  even  if  s\w 
had  no  novel  or  disjointed  or  disproportioned 
doctrine  to  inculcate;  which,  however,  it  proved 
that  she  hud.  Antinomian  means  a  denying,  or, 
at  least,  a  weakening,  of  the  obligation  to  ob- 
serve the  moml  law,  and  to  comply  with  the  ex- 
ternal duties;  to  do  the  works  associated  with 
the  idea  of  internal,  spiritual  righteousness.  It 
was  u  false  or  disi)ro portioned  construction  of 
St.  Paul's  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
without  the  works  of  the  law.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson was  imderstood  to  teach,  that  one  who 
was  graciously  justified  by  a  spiritual  assurance, 
need  not  be  greatly  concerned  for  outward  sancti- 
fication  by  works.  She  judged  and  approved, 
or  censured  and  discredited,  the  preachers  whom 
she  heard,  according  as  they  favored  or  repu- 
diated that  view.  Her  admirers  accented  her 
opinions.  .  .  .  Word  soon  went  forth  that  Sirs. 
Hutchinson  had  pronounced  in  her  meetings, 
that  Mr.  Cotton  and  her  brother-in-law  Wheel- 
wright, alone  of  all  the  ministers  in  the  colony, 
were  imder  '  a  covenant  of  grace,'  the  rest  being 
'legalists,'  or  imder  'a  covenant  of  works.' 
These  reports,  which  soon  became  more  than 
opinions,  were  blazing  brands  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  keep  from  reaching  inflammable 
material.  ...  As  the  contention  extended  it 
involved  all  the  principal  persons  of  the  colony. 
Cotton  and  all  but  five  members  of  the  Bostoii 
Church  —  though  one  of  these  five  was  Win- 
throp,  and  another  was  Wilson  —  proved  to  be 
sympathizers  with  Mrs.  Hutchinson;  while  the 
ministers  and  leatling  people  outside  in  the  other 
hamlets  were  strongly  opposed  to  her.  She  had 
a  partisan,  moreover,  of  transcending  influence 
in  the  young  Glovernor,  Sir  Henry  Vane,"  who 
liad  come  over  from  EIngland  the  year  before, 
and  who  had  been  chosen  at  the  next  election  for 
Governor,  with  Winthrop  as  deputy.  ' '  Though 
jiurc  and  devout,  and  ardent  in  zeal,  he  had  not 


then  the  practical  wisdom  for  which  Milton 
afterwards  praised  him  in  his  noble  sonnet:  — 
■  Vane,  young  iu  years,  but  in  sage  counsels  old.' 
.  .  .  U'ith  his  strong  support,  and  that  of  two 
other  jjromincnt  niagistrat«'s,  and  of  so  over- 
whelnung  a  majority  of  tlie  H()st(m  Church,  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  naturally  felt  emboldened."  But  iu 
the  end  her  Church  and  party  were  overcome  by 
tlu!  ministers  and  their  supporters  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  colony;  she  was  excommunicated 
and  banished  (Novemlier,  KJUT,  and  March,  1088), 
going  forth  to  perish  six  years  later  at  the  hands 
of  the  Indians,  while  living  on  the  shore  of  liong 
Island  Sound,  at  a  place  now  known  as  Pelham 
Neck,  near  New  Uochelle.  "As  the  summing 
lip  of  the  strife,  76  persons  were  disarmed;  two 
were  disfranchised  and  fined;  2 more  were  fined; 
8  more  were  disfranchised ;  8  were  banished ;  nn(l 
11  who  had  asked  i)ermi.ssion  to  remove  had 
leave,  in  the  form  of  a  limitjition  of  time  within 
which  they  must  do  it.  The  more  estimable 
and  (tonsiderable  of  them  apologized  and  were 
received  back."— O.  E.  Ellis,  Ijurell  Iimt.  Ia'cIh. 
on  the  Earh/  Hint,  of  M<imh.,  pp.  O.'i-lOO. 

Also  in:  B.  Adams,  The  EmandjMtion  of 
Ma8H.,  ch.  2. —  EcrknttHtical  Hint,  of  N.  Enn. 
Ofim.  Hint.  Soc.  Coll,  »ene»  1,  v.  9).— G.  E.  Ellis, 
Life  of  Anne  Hutrhi)m)n  (Library  of  Am.  Biog., 
iifw  scries,  V.  6). — J.  Anderson,  MeniorMe  Woiuen 
of  Puritttn  Tinm,  v.  1,  pp.  185-220. 

A.  D.  1637.  —  The  Pequot  War.  Sec  New 
England:  A.  D.  1087. 

A.  D.  1637.— The  first  Synod  of  the  Churches 
and  its  dealings  with  Heresy. — The  election  of 
Sir  Harry  Vane  to  be  Governor  of  the  colony.  In 
place  of  John  Winthrop,  "  took  place  in  the  open 
air  upon  what  is  now  Cambric! i^e  Common  on  the 
27th  day  of  May  [1637].  Four  months  later  it 
was  followed  by  the  gathering  of  the  first  Synod 
of  3Ias.sachusett8  churches;  which  again,  meeting 
here  in  Cambridge,  doubtless  held  its  sessions  in 
the  original  moeting-hou.sc  standing  on  what  is 
now  called  ]Mount  Auburn  Street.  The  Synod 
sat  through  twenty-four  days,  during  which  it 
busied  it.self  unearthing  heterodox  opinions  and 
making  the  situation  uncomfortable  for  those  sua- 
])ecte(l  of  heresy,  until  it  had  spread  upon  its 
record  no  less  than  eighty-two  such  'opinions, 
some  blasphemous,  others  erroneous,  and  all  un- 
safe,' besides  'nine  unwholesome  expressions,' 
all  alleged  to  be  rife  in  the  infant  community. 
Having  performed  this  feat,  it  broke  up  amid 
general  congratulations  'that  matters  had  been 
carried  on  so  |)eaceably,  and  concluded  so  com- 
fortably in  all  love.' ...  As  the  twig  is  bent, 
the  tree  inclines.  The  Massachusetts  twig  was 
here  and  then  bent ;  and,  as  it  was  bent,  it  during 
hard  upon  two  centuries  inclined.  The  question 
of  Religious  Toleration  was,  so  far  as  Ma.ssachu- 
setts  could  decide  it,  decided  in  1637  in  the  nega- 
tive. .  .  .  The  turning  jiolnt  in  the  history  of 
early  Massachusetts  was  the  Cambridge  Synod  of 
September,  1037,  .  .  .  which  succeeded  in  spread- 
ing on  its  record  as  then  prevailing  in  the  in- 
fant settlement,  eight3'-two  '  opinions,  some  blas- 
phemous, others  erroneous  and  all  unsafe,'  be- 
sides 'nine  unwholesome  expressions,'  the  whole 
mighty  mass  of  which  was  then  incontinently  dis- 
mi.sscfl,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  leading 
divines  who  figured  in  that  Assembly,  '  to  the 
devil  of  hell,  from  whence  they  came'  The 
mere  enumeration  of  this  long  list  of  heresies  as 
then  somewhere  prevailing  is  strong  evidence  of 
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Intollortiml  nrtivity  In  «'iirly  MitsMiirluisctts, —  an 
activity  wiiich  foiuKi  n'udy  cxprcHsiori  llintiijiii 
Hiicli  men  n»  Uojrcr  Williams.  Jolin  Cotton,  .loliii 
Wiici'lwriu'litand  Sir  Henry  Viinc,  to  siiy  notliiri!,' 
of  .Mrs.  HiitchitiHon,  wiiiic  tiic  receptive!  coiidi- 
lion  of  th(!  mental  soil  is  likewise  seen  in  tlie  liold 
the  new  opinions  tooli.  It  was  jjlainlv  a  jieriod 
of  intcllertiial  (piickeninjj,— a  dawn  of  promise. 
Of  this  fliere  can  no  doubt  exist.  It  was  freely 
ucknowledKed  at  \hc  time;  it  has  been  stated  as 
one  of  tlu!  conditions  of  that  period  by  all  writers 
on  it  since.  The  body  of  those  w  ho  listened  to 
him  .stood  by  Koger  Williams;  and  the  nuigis- 
t rates  drove  him  away  for  that  reason.  Anno 
Hutchinson  so  held  the  ear  of  tlu;  whoh-  Boston 
coimiumity  that  she  hiid  'sonic  of  all  sorts  and 
(piality,  in  all  places  to  defend  and  patronize ' 
her  opinions;  'sonio  of  the  niai^ist rates,  some 
gentlemen,  some  scholars  and  nu-n  of  learning, 
some  Hurgesses  of  our  General  Court,  some  of 
our  captains  and  soldiers,  some  chief  men  in 
towns,  and  some  men  eminent  for  religion,  parts 
and  wit. '  These  words  of  ii  leader  of  the  clerical 
faction, —  o>ie  of  those  most  active  in  the  work  of 
repression, — describe  to  the  life  an  active-minded, 
intelligent  community  quick  to  receive  and  ready 
to  assimilate  tliat  which  is  new.  Then  came  the 
Synod.  It  was  a  premonition.  It  was  as  if  the 
fresh  new  sap, —  the  young  budding  leaves, — 
the  pcssible,  incipient  tlowers,  had  felt  the  (ihill 
of  an  approaching  glacier.  And  that  was  exactly 
what  it  was; — iv  theological  glacier  then  slowly 
settled  down  upon  Massachusetts, —  a  glacier 
lasting  through  a  period  of  nearly  one  hundred 
and  rifty  years." — C.  F.  Adams,  }r(iKmrhii8ettg : 
JtH  IliHtorinnit  and  itit  IliHtory,  pp.  10-59. 

A.  D.  1638-1641. — Introduction  of  Slavery. 
SeeSi..\VKUV,  Nkcjuo:  A.  D.  1088-1781. 

A.  D.  1639. — The  first  printing  press  setup. 
See  PuiNTiNo:  A.  I).  ir.:)r)-170i). 

A.  D.  i640-i6ij4. — The  end  of  the  Puritan 
exodus. — Numerical  growth  and  political  de- 
velopment. See  New  England:  A.  D.  1640- 
1(544. 

A.  D.  164X. —  Jurisdiction  extended  over 
New  Hampshire.  See  Nkw  Hampsiiike:  A.  D. 
1641-1670. 

A.  D.  1642.— The  first  Public  School  law. 
See  Education,  3Iodeun:  America:  A.  D. 
1642-1732. 

A.  D.  1643.— The  Confederation  of  the  Col- 
onies.— The  growth  of  Plymouth.  See  New 
JLnoland:  a.  I).  1648. 

A.  D.  1643-1654. — Interest  in  Acadia  and 
temporary  conquest  of  the  Province.  See 
Nova  Scotia:  A.  D.  1621-1»)68. 

A.  D.  1646-1651,— The  Presbyterian  Cabal 
and  the  Cambridge  Platform. —  "There  had 
now  come  to  be  many  persons  in  Massachusetts 
who  disapproved  of  the  provision  which  re- 
stricted the  suffrage  to  members  of  the  Indepen- 
dent or  Congregational  churches  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  in  1646  the  views  of  these  people  were 
presented  in  a  petition  to  the  General  Court.  .  .  . 
Tlie  leading  signers  of  tills  menacing  petitior 
were  William  Vassall,  Samuel  Maverick,  and 
Dr.  Robert  Child.  .  .  .  Tlieir  request  would 
seem  at  finst  sight  reasonable  enough.  At  a 
superficial  glance  it  seems  concei'-ed  in  a  modern 
spirit  of  liberalism.  In  reality  it  was  notliing  of 
the  sort.  In  England  it  was  just  liic  critical 
moment  of  the  struggle  between  Presbyterians 
and  Independents  which  had  come  in  to  compli- 


cate the  i.ssties  of  the  great  civil  war.  Vassall. 
Child,  and  .Maverick  seem  to  have  been  the  lead- 
ing spirits  in  a  cabal  for  the  e.stabli.shnient  of 
I'resbyterianism  in  New  England,  and  in  their 
IM'tition  they  simi)lv  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
content of  the  disfranchised  citizens  in  .Massa- 
chusetts in  order  to  put  in  an  entering  wedge. 
This  was  thoroughly  understrxKl  by  tlu;  legisla- 
ture of  Ma.ssiuhusetts,  and  accordingly  the  peti- 
tion was  disiuLssed  and  the  petitioners  were 
roundly  lined.  .lust  as  Child  was  about  to  start 
for  England  wifh-his  grievances,  the  magistrates 
overhauled  his  jiapers  and  discovered  u  petition 
to  the  parliamentary  Hoard  of  Commissioners, 
suggesting  that  I'resbyterianism  should  be  es- 
tablished in  New  England,  and  that  a  viceroy  or 
governor-general  should  b(!  appointed  to  rule 
there.  To  the  men  of  Massachusetts  this  last 
suggestion  was  a  (rowning  horror.  It  seemed 
scarcely'  less  than  treason.  The  signers  of  this 
petition  were  the  same  who  had  signed  tlu!  peti- 
ti<.n  to  the  General  ('ourt.  They  were  now  lined 
still  mon;  heavily  ,in<i  imprisoned  for  six  months. 
Hy  and  by  they  found  their  way,  one  after  an- 
other, to  Londim,  while  the  colonists  sent  Ed- 
ward Winslow,  of  Plymouth,  as  an  advocate  to 
thwart  their  schemes.  .  .  .  The  cabal  accom- 
nlished  nothing  because  of  the  decisive  defeat  of 
Presbyterianism  in  England.  '  Pride's  Purge  ' 
settled  all  that.  The  petition  of  Vas-sall  and  his 
friends  was  the  occasion  for  the  meeting  of  u 
synod  of  churches  at  ('ambridge,  in  order  to 
complete  the  organization  of  Congregationalism. 
In  1648  the  work  of  the  synod  was  embodied  in 
tlie  famous  Camliridge  Platform,  which  adopted 
the  Westminster  Confession  as  its  creed,  carefully 
defined  the  powers  of  the  clergy,  and  declared  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  magistrates  to  suppress  heresy. 
In  1649  the  General  Court  laid  this  platform  be- 
fore the  congregations;  in  10.11  it  was  adopted; 
and  this  event  may  be  regarded  as  completing 
the  theocratic  organization  of  tlie  Puritan  com- 
monwealth in  Massadiusetts.  It  was  immedi- 
ately preceded  and  followed  by  the  deaths  of  the 
two  foremost  men  in  that  commonwealth.  .lohn 
Winthrop  died  in  1649  and  John  Cotton  in  1652." 
—  J.  Fiske,  The  lieginninr/n  of  New  Eng.,  cfiA. 

Also  in:  C.  Mather,  Magnalia  ChrUti  Ameri- 
cana, bk.  5,  ]H.  2.  —  B.  Adams,  The  Emancipa- 
tion of  Afiinn.,  ch.  !5. 

A.  D.  1649-1651. — Under  Cromwell  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  England. — "  Massachusetta 
had,  from  the  outset,  sympathized  with  Parlia- 
ment in  its  contest  with  the  king,  and  had  blend- 
ed her  fortunes  with  the  fortunes  of  the  re- 
formers. She  had  expressed  her  willingness  to 
'  rise  and  fall  with  them,'  and  'sent  over  useful 
men,  others  going  voluntarily,  to  their  aid,  who 
were  of  good  use,  and  did  acceptable  service  to 
the  army"'  Her  loyalty,  therefore,  procured  for 
her  the  protection  of  Parliament.  Yet  the  exe- 
cution of  Charles,  which  royalists  have  ever  re- 
garded with  the  utmost  abhorrence,  wi.s  not 
openly  approved  here.  'I  find,'  says  Hutchin- 
son, 'scarce  any  marks  of  approbation  of  the 
tragical  scene  of  which  this  year  they  received 
intelligence.'  Tlie  few  allusions  we  have  dis- 
covered are  none  of  them  couched  in  terms  of 
exultation.  Virginia  pursued  a  different  course, 
and  openly  resisted  Parliament,  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  its  decrees,  and  adhered  to  the  Cfaise  of 
rc.ytiUy.  .  .  .  Yet  the  legi-slation  of  the  common- 
wealth was  aot  wholly  favorable  even  to  Massa- 
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chuHctts.  The  proclamiition  relative  to  Virginia 
nsserteti,  in  general  terms,  tlie  power  of  appoint- 
ing governors  and  commissioners  to  be  placed  in 
all  tlie  En^lisli  colonies,  witiiout  exception;  and 
by  Mr.  Wmslow,  tlieir  agent  in  England,  they 
were  informed  that  it  was  tiie  pleasure  of  Par- 
liament the  patent  of  Massaclmsetts  should  be 
returned,  and  a  new  one  talien  out,  under  which 
courts  were  to  be.  held  and  warrants  issued. 
With  tliis  re(]U('St  the  people  were  indisposed  to 
comply;  and,  too  wary  to  hazard  the  liberties  so 
dearly  purchased,  a  petition,  was  drawn  up, 
pleading  tlie  cause  of  the  colony  with  great  force, 
setting  forth  its  allegiance,  and  expressing  the 
hope  that,  under  the  new  government,  things 
might  not  go  ^vorse  witli  them  than  under  that 
of  the  king,  and  that  their  charter  might  not  be 
recalled,  as  they  desired  no  better.  This  re- 
monstrance was  successful;  the  measure  was 
dropped,  and  the  charter  of  Cliarles  continued  in 
force.  Parliament  was  not  '  foiled '  by  the  col- 
ony. Its  request  wa.q  deemed  reasonable;  and 
there  was  no  (iisposition  to  invade  forcibly  its 
liberties.  We  have  cvit'unee  of  tliis  in  the  course 
of  Cromwell.  After  liis  success  in  the  '  Emerald 
Isle,'  conceiving  the  project  of  introducing  Puri- 
tanism into  Ireland,  an  invitation  was  extended 
to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  remove  thither 
and  settle.  But  they  were  too  strongly  attached 
to  the  land  of  their  adoption,  and  to  its  govern- 
ment, '  the  happiest  and  wisest  this  day  in  the 
world,'  readily  to  de.sert  it.  Hence  the  politic 
proposal  of  the  lord  jnotector  was  respectfully 
declined."  —  J.  S.  Barry,  llkt.  of  Mass.,  v.  1,  ch. 
13. 

Ai.soiN:   .T.  A.  Doyle,   The  English  in  Am.: 
Puritan  Colonies,  v.  1,  ch.  9. 

A.  D.  1651-1660.— The  absorption  of  Maine. 
SccMaink:  a.  I).  1643-1677. 

A.  D.  1656-1661. — The  persecution  of  the 
Quakers. — "In  July,  I60O,  Mary  Fisher  and 
Ann  Austin  came  to  Boston  from  Biuimdoes;  and 
shortly  after,  nine  others,  men  aad  women,  ar- 
rived in  the  ship  Speedwell  from  London.  P, 
was  at  once  known,  for  they  did  no*^  wish  to 
conceal  it,  that  they  wero  'Friends,'  vulgarly 
called  'Quakers';  and  the  Magistrates  at  once 
took  them  in  hand,  determined  that  no  peoph 
holding  (as  they  considered  them)  such  damna" 
opinions,  should  come  into  the  Colony.  A  gi  i 
crowd  collected  to  hear  them  questioned,  av.  ■ 
Boston  was  stirred  up  by  a  few  illiterate  enthusi- 
asts. They  stood  up  before  the  Court  with 
their  hats  on,  apparently  without  fear,  and  had 
no  hesitation  in  calling  governor  Endicott  plain 
'John.'  .  .  .  Tlie  replies  which  these  men  and 
women  made  were  direct  and  bold,  and  werj 
considered  rude  and  contemptuous.  .  .  .  They 
.  .  .  were  connnitted  to  prison  for  their  '  Rude- 
ness and  Insolence ' ;  there  being  no  law  then 
under  which  they  could  be  punished  for  being 
Quakers. "  Before  the  year  closed,  this  defect  of 
law  was  remedied  by  severe  enactments,  "  laying 
a  penalty  of  £100  for  bringing  any  Quaker  into 
the  Colony :  forty  shillings  for  entertaining  them 
for  an  hour;  Quaker  men  who  came  against 
these  prohibitions  were,  upon  first  conviction,  to 
lose  one  ear,  upon  the  g3cond,  the  other  ear;  and 
women  were  to  be  whipped.  Upon  the  third 
conviction,  their  tongues  were  to  be  bored  with 
a  hot  iron.  But  these  things  seemed  useless,  for 
the  Qvuikers,  knowing  their  fate,  swarmed  into 
Mussachusctta;  and  the  Magistrates  were  fast 


getting  more  business  than  they  could  attend  to. 
It  was  then  determined  to  try  greater  severity, 
and  in  October,  1658,  a  law  was  passed  in  Mas:-"  - 
chusetts  (resisted  by  the  Deputies,  urged  by  t!:e 
Magistrates),  punishing  Quakers,  wlio  had  be  .1 
banished,  with  death.'  The  first  to  challenge 
the  dread  penalty  were  a  woman,  Mary  Dyer, 
and  two  men,  William  Robinson  and  Marmadukc 
Stevenson,  who,  after  being  banished  (Septem- 
ber, 1659),  came  defiantly  back  the  next  month. 
' '  Governor  Endicott  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  against  them.  ...  On  the  27th  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  afternoon,  a  guard  of  200  men,  attended 
with  a  drummer,  conducted  them  to  the  gallows." 
Stevenson  and  Robinson  were  hanged ;  but  Mary 
Dyer  \yas  reprieved.  "Her  mind  was  made  up 
for  death,  and  her  reprieve  brought  her  no  joy. 
She  was  taken  away  by  her  son.  .  .  .  Mary 
Dyer  was  a  '  comely  and  valiant  woman,'  and  in 
the  next  Spring  sLie  returned.  What  now  was 
to  be  done  ?  T'he  law  said  she  must  be  hung, 
and  Endicott  again  pronounced  sentence,  and 
■he  was  led  out  to  die  a  felon's  death.  Some 
scoffed  and  jeered  her,  but  the  most  pitied; 
slie  died  bravely,  fcuring  nothing.  .  .  .  Tliere 
seemed  no  end ;  for  Quaker  after  Quaker  came ; 
they  were  tried,  they  7.  ere  whipped,  and  the 
prison  was  full.  ...  William  Ledra  [banished 
in  1657]  came  back  (September,  1660),  and  was 
subject  to  death.  They  offered  him  his  life,  if 
he  would  go  away  and  promise  not  to  return; 
he  said :  '  I  came  here  to  bear  my  testimony,  and 
to  tell  the  truth  of  the  Lord,  in  the  ears  of  this 
people.  I  refuse  to  go. '  So  he  was  hanged  in 
the  succeeding  March  (14th).  Weulock  Chris- 
topherson,  or  Christison,  came,  and  was  tried 
and  condemned  to  die.  .  .  .  The  deatli  of  Ledra, 
and  the  return  of  Wenlock  Christison,  brought 
confusion  among  the  Magistrates,  and  some  siiid 
'  Where  will  this  end  ? '  and  declared  it  was  time 
to  stop.  Governor  Endicott  found  it  difficult  to 
get  a  Court  to  agree  to  sentence  Christison  to 
death;  but  he  halted  not,  and  pronounced  the 
sentence.  .  .  .  But  a  few  days  afterv/ard  the 
jailor  opened  the  prison  doors,  and  Wenlock 
(with  27  others)  wac  set  at  liberty,  much  to  his 
and  their  surprise."  The  friends  of  tiic  Quakers 
in  England  had  prevailed  upon  King  Charles  II., 
then  lately  restored,  "to  order  the  persecutions  to 
cease  in  New  England  (Sept.  1661).  Samuel 
^hattock,  a  banished  Quaker,  was  sent  from 
r  igland  by  Charles,  with  a  letter  to  Governor 
Endicott  [the  subject  of  Whittier's  poem,  'The 
King's  Missive'],  commanding  that  no  more 
QuaKers  should  be  hanged  or  imprisoned  in  New 
England,  but  should  be  sent  to  England  for  trial. 
This  ended  the  persecutions ;  for,  on  the  9th  of 
December,  1661,  the  Court  ordered  all  Quakers 
to  be  set  at  liberty."— C.  W.  Elliott,  The  Mid 
England  Jlist.,  v.  1,  ch.  36. — "Some  of  our 
writers,  alike  in  prose  and  in  poetry,  have  as- 
sumed, and  have  written  on  the  assumption,  that 
the  deliverance  of  tlie  Quakers  was  effected  by 
the  interposition  in  their  behalf  of  King  Charles 
II.  .  .  .  The  royal  letter  .  .  .  had  .  .  .  been 
substantially  anticipated  as  to  its  principal  de- 
mand by  the  action  of  the  Court  [in  Massachu- 
setts]. The  general  jail  delivery  of  31  Quakers, 
including  the  three  under  the  death  sentence 
who  had  voluntarily  agreed  to  go  off,  was  ordered 
by  the  Court  in  October,  1660.  The  King's  letter 
was  dated  at  Whitehall  a  year  afterward.  Let 
us   claim  whatever  of   relief  we  can  find   in 
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reminding  ourselves  that  it  was  the  stern  opposi- 
tion and  protest  of  tlie  majority  of  tlic  people  of 
tlie  Puritan  Colony,  and  not  the  King's  command, 
that  ha'  opened  the  gates  of  mercy." — G.  E. 
Ellis,  ■'  "B  Puritan  Age  and  Utile,  pp.  477-479. — 
Wliile  me  Quakers  first  arrested  at  Boston  were 
lying  in  jail,  "the  Federal  Commissioners,  then 
in  session  at  Plymouth,  recommended  that  laws 
be  forthwith  enacted  to  keep  these  dreaded  here- 
tics out  of  the  land.  Next  year  they  stooped  so 
far  as  to  seek  the  aid  of  Rhode  Island,  the  colony 
which  they  had  refused  to  admit  into  their  con- 
federacy. .  .  .  Roger  Williams  was  then  presi- 
dent of  Rhode  Island,  and  in  full  accord  with  his 
noble  spirit  was  the  reply  of  the  as.sembly.  '  Wc 
have  no  law  among.st  us  whereby  to  punish  any 
for  only  declaring  by  words  their  minds  and 
understandings  concerning  the  things  and  ways 
of  God  as  to  salvation  and  our  eternal  condition.' 
As  for  these  Quakers,  we  find  that  where  they 
are  'most  of  all  suffered  to  declare  themselves 
freely  and  only  opposed  by  arguments  in  dis- 
course, there  they  least  of  all  desire  to  come.' 
Any  breach  of  the  civil  law  shall  be  punished, 
but  the  'freedom  of  different  consciences  shall 
be  respected.'  This  reply  enraged  the  confeder- 
ated colonies,  and  jMassaehusetts,  as  the  strongest 
and  most  overbearing,  threaten(!d  to  cut  off  the 
trade  of  Rhode  Island,  which  forthwith  appealed 
to  Cromwell  for  protection.  ...  In  thus  pro- 
tecting the  Quakers,  Williams  never  for  a  mo- 
ment concealed  his  antipathy  to  their  doctrines. 
.  .  .  The  four  confederated  colonies  all  proceeded 
to  pass  laws  banishing  Quakers.  .  .  .  Those  of 
Connecticut  .  .  .  were  the  mildest." — J.  Fiske, 
Tfie  Beginnings  of  New  Eng. ,  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  B.  Adams,  the  Emancipation  of 
Mass.,  ch.  5.— R.  P.  Hallowell,  Tfu:  Quaker  In- 
tasion  of  Mass. 

A.  D.  1657-1662.— The  Halfway  Covenant. 
See  Boston:  A.  D.  1657-1669. 

A.  D.  1660-1665.— Under  the  Restored  Mon- 
archy.— The  first  collision  with  the  crown. — 
"In  May,  1680,  Charles  II.  mounted  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors.  ...  In  December  of  this  year, 
intelligence  of  the  accession  of  a  new  king  had 
reached  Miissachusetts ;  the  Genevr.l  Court  con- 
vened and  prepared  addresses  to  his  majesty. 
...  In  the  following  May  a  reply,  signed  by 
Mr.  Secretary  Morrice,  together  witii  a  mandate 
for  the  arrest  of  Goffe  and  Whallcy,  the  regicides 
who  had  escaped  Lo  Massachusetts,  was  receivetl 
in  Boston.  The  king's  response  contained  a 
general  expression  of  good  will,  which,  however, 
did  not  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  tue  colonists. 
The  air  was  filled  with  rumors,  and  something 
seemed  to  forebode  an  early  collision  with  the 
crown.  At  a  special  session  ^f  the  court,  held  in 
June,  'a  declaration  of  natural  and  chartered 
rights '  was  approved  and  published.  In  this 
document  the  people  aftirmed  their  right  '  to 
choose  their  own  governor,  deputy  governor, 
and  representatives ;  to  admit  freemen  on  terms 
to  be  prescribed  at  their  own  pleasure  ^  to  set  up 
all  sorts  of  officers,  superior  and  inferior,  and 
point  out  their  power  and  places ;  to  exercise,  by 
their  annually  elected  magistrates  and  deputies, 
all  power  and  authoritv,  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial;  to  defend  themselves  by  force  of 
arms  against  every  aggression ;  and  to  reject,  as 
an  infringement  of  their  rights,  any  parliamen- 
tary or  royal  imposition,  prej  udicial  to  the  coun- 
try, and  contrary  to  any  just  act  of  colonial 


legislation.'  More  than  a  year  elapsed  from  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  his  public  recogni- 
tion at  Boston.  .  .  .  Even  the  drinking  of  his 
health  was  forbidden,  and  the  event  was  cele- 
brated only  amid  the  coldest  formalities.  Mean- 
while the  colonists  not  only  declared,  but  openly 
assumed,  their  rights;  and  in  consequence  com- 
plaints were  almost  daily  instituted  by  those 
who  were  hostile  to  the  government.  Political 
opinion  was  diversified;  and  while  'a  majority 
were  for  sustaining,  with  the  charter,  an  indepen- 
dent government  in  undiminished  force,  a  mi- 
nority were  willing  to  make  some  concessions.' 
In  the  midst  of  the  discussions,  John  Norton,  '  a 
friend  to  moderate  counsels,' and  Simon  Brad- 
street  were  induced  to  go  to  England  as  agents 
of  the  colony.  Having  been  instructed  to  con- 
vince the  kmg  of  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  and  to  'engage  to  nothing  preju- 
dicial to  their  present  standing  according  to  their 
patent,  and  to  endeavor  the  establishment  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  then  enjoyed,'  the  com- 
missioners sailed  from  Boston  on  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1662.  In  England  they  were  courteously 
received  by  king  Charles,  and  from  him  ob- 
tained, in  a  letter  dated  June  28,  a  conflrmatica 
of  their  charter,  and  an  amnesty  for  all  pa.st 
offences.  At  the  same  time  the  king  rebuked 
them  for  the  irregularities  which  had  been  com- 
plained of  in  the  government;  directed  '  a  repeal 
of  all  laws  derogatory  to  his  authority ;  the  taking 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  the  administration  of 
justice  in  !us  name;  a  concession  of  the  elective 
franchise,  to  all  freeholders  of  competent  estate ; 
and  as  '  Uie  principle  of  the  charter  was  the 
freedom  ot  the  lioerty  of  conscience,'  the  allow- 
ance of  thai  freedom  to  those  who  desired  to  use 
'  the  bookeof  common  prayer,  and  perform  their 
devotion  in  the  manner  established  in  England.' 
These  requisitions  of  the  king  proved  anything 
but  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Ma.ssachusetts. 
With  them  the  question  of  obedience  became  a 
question  of  freecloin,  and  gave  rise  to  the  parties 
which  continued  to  divide  the  colony  until  tho 
establishment  of  actual  independence.  It  was 
not  thought  best  to  comply  immediately  with 
his  majesty's  demands;  on  the  other  hand,  no 
refusal  to  dfo  so  was  promulgated. "  Presently  a 
rumor  reached  America  "  that  royal  commis- 
sioners were  lo  be  appointed  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  New  England.  Precautionary  meas- 
ures were  now  taken.  The  patent  and  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  same  were  delivered  to  a  committee 
of  four,  with  instructions  to  hold  them  in  safe 
keeping.  Captain  Davenport,  at  Castle  Fort,  was 
ordered  to  give  early  announcement  of  the  arrival 
of  his  majesty's  ships.  Ofiicers  and  soldiers  were 
forbidden  to  land  from  ships,  except  in  small  par- 
ties. ...  On  the  23<1  of  July,  1664,  '  about  five 
or  six  of  the  clock  at  night,'  the  'Guinea,'  fol- 
lowed by  three  other  ships  of  the  line,  arrived  in 
Boston  harbor.  They  w  e  well  manned  and 
equipped  for  the  reduction  of  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments on  the  Hudson,  and  brought  commis- 
sioners hostile  to  colonial  freedom,  and  wlio  were 
charged  by  the  king  to  determine  '  all  complaints 
and  appeals  in  all  causes  and  matters,  as  well 
military  as  criminal  and  civil,' and  to  'proceed 
in  all  things  for  the  providing  for  and  settling 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  country,  according 
to  their  good  and  sound  discretions.'  Colonel 
Richard  Nichols  and  Colonel  George  Cartwright 
were  the  chief  members  of  the  couimission.    At 
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tliP  rnrliost  possihlo  mompnt  they  prodiicpd  their 
Ippal  warrant,  the  king's  letter  of  Ajiril  23,  and 
retjuested  tlic  iissistance  of  the  colonies  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  Dutch.  Shortly  ftfter\jards  the 
fleet  set  out  for  New  Netherlands.  On  the  3d 
of  August  the  General  Court  convened,  and  the 
stiite  of  affairs  was  discussed. "  As  the  result  of 
the  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  a  force  of  200 
men  shoidd  be  raised  to  serve  against  the  Dutch, 
and  that  the  old  law  of  citizenship  should  be  so 
far  miMJified  as  to  provide  "'that  all  English 
subjects,  being  freeholders,  and  of  a  competent 
estate,  and  certitied  by  the  ministers  of  the  place 
to  Ik;  orthodox  in  faith,  and  not  vicious  in  their 
lives,  sliould  l)e  made  freemen,  although  not 
members  of  the  church.'  Before  the  ses.sion 
closed,  Massachusetts  published  an  order  forbid- 
ding the  making  of  complaints  to  the  commis- 
sioners," and  adopted  a  spirited  address  to  the 
king.  Wh-.n,  in  February,  1665,  three  of  the 
commissioners  returned  to  Boston,  they  soou 
found  that  they  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  take 
any  proceedings  which  could  call  in  question 
*'  the  privilege  of  government  within  themselves  " 
•which  the  colony  claimed.  Attempting  in  M  .y 
to  hold  a  court  for  the  hearing  of  charges  against 
a  Boston  merchant,  they  were  interrupted  by  a 
lierald  from  the  governor  who  sounded  his  trum- 
pet and  forbade,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  any 
abetting  of  their  proceedings.  On  this  they 
wrathfully  departed  for  the  north,  after  sending 
reports  of  the  contumacy  of  Massachusetts  to 
the  king.  The  latter  now  summoned  governor 
Bellingliam  to  England,  but  the  summons  was 
not  obeyed.  ' ' '  We  have  already  furnished  our 
views  in  writing  [said  the  General  Court],  so 
that  the  ablest  persons  among  us  could  not  de- 
clare our  case  more  fully.'.  .  .  The  defiance  of 
Massachusetts  was  followed  by  no  immediate 
danger.  For  a  season  the  contest  with  the  crown 
ceased.  The  king  himself  was  too  much  engaged 
with  his  women  to  bestow  his  attention  upon 
matters  of  otate;  and  thus,  while  England  was 
lamenting  the  want  of  a  good  government,  the 
colon'es,  true  to  themselves,  their  country,  and 
their  God,  flourishad  in  purity  and  peace." — G. 
L.  Austin,  Hist,  of  Mass.,  ch.  4. — liecorda  of  the 
Cror.  and  Co.  of  Mnsit.  Bay,  v.  A,pt.  2. — See,  also, 
Nkw  York  :  A.  D.  1664. 

A.  D.  1671-1686.— The  struggle  for  the  char- 
ter and  its  overthrow. — "Although  the  colo- 
nists were  alr.rmed  at  their  own  success,  there 
was  nothing  to  fear.  At  no  time  before  or  since 
could  England  have  been  so  safely  defied.  .  .  . 
The  discard  between  tlie  crown  and  Parliament 
paralyzed  the  nation,  and  the  wastefulness  of 
Charles  kept  him  always  i)rL,r.  By  the  treaty  of 
Dover  in  1670  he  became  a  p  "ioner  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  Cabal  followed,  pi.^bably  the  worst 
ministrjy  England  ever  pav  and  in  1672,  at 
Cliffonl's  suggestion,  the  exchequer  was  closed 
and  the  debt  repudiated  to  provide  funds  for  the 
second  Dutch  war.  In  March  fighting  began, 
and  the  tremendous  battles  with  De  Ruyter  kept 
the  navy  in  the  Channel.  At  length,  in  1673,  the 
Cabal  fell,  and  Danby  became  prime  minister. 
Although  during  these  years  of  disaster  and  dis- 

frace  Massachusetts  was  not  molested  by  Great 
iritain,  they  were  not  all  years  during  which 
the  theocracy  could  tranquilly  enjoy  its  victory. 
.  .  .  With  the  rise  of  Danby  a  more  regular  ad- 
ministration opened,  and,  as  usual,  the  attention 
of  the  government  was  fixed  upon  Massachusetts 


by  the  clamors  of  those  who  demanded  redress 
for  injuries  alleged  to  have  been  received  at  her 
hands.  In  1674  the  heirs  of  Mason  and  Gorges, 
in  despair  at  the  reoccupation  of  Maine,  proposed 
to  surrender  their  claim  to  the  king,  reserving 
one  third  of  the  procluct  of  the  customs  for  them- 
selves. The  London  merchants  also  had  become 
restive  under  the  sj'stematic  violation  of  the 
Navigat:on  Acts.  "The  breach  in  the  revenue 
laws  had,  indeed,  been  long  a  subject  of  com- 
plaint, and  the  commissioners  had  received  in- 
structions relating  thereto ;  but  it  was  not  till  this 
year  that  these  questions  became  serious.  .  .  . 
New  England  was  fast  getting  its  share  of  the 
carrying  trade.  London  merchants  already  be- 
gan to  feel  the  competition  of  its  cheap  and  un- 
taxed ships,  and  manufacturers  to  complain  that 
they  were  imdersold  in  the  American  market,  by 
goods  brought  direct  from  the  Continental  ports. 
A  petition,  therefore,  was  presented  to  the  king, 
to  carry  the  law  into  effect.  .  .  .  The  famous 
Edward  Randolph  now  appears.  The  govern- 
ment was  still  too  deeply  t  inbarr",8sed  to  act  with 
energy.  A  temporir.ing  policy  was  therefore 
adopted ;  and  as  the  experiment  of  a  commission 
had  failed,  Randolph  was  chosen  as  a  messenger 
to  carry  the  petitions  and  opinions  to  Massachu- 
setts; together  with  a  letter  from  the  Ping,  di- 
recting that  agents  should  be  sent  in  answer 
thereto.  After  delivering  them,  he  was  ordered 
to  devote  himself  to  preparing  a  report  upon  the 
country.  He  reached  Boston  June  10,  1676. 
Although  it  was  a  time  of  terrible  suffering  from 
the  ravages  of  the  Indian  war,  the  temper  of  the 
magistrates  was  harsher  than  ever.  The  repulse 
of  the  commissioners  had  convinced  them  that 
Charles  was  not  only  lazy  and  ignorant,  but  too 
poor  to  use  force ;  and  they  also  believed  him  to 
be  so  embroiled  with  Parliament  as  to  make  1  is 
overthrow  probable.  Filled  with  such  feelings, 
their  reception  of  Randolph  was  almost  brutal. 
John  Leverett  was  governor,  who  seems  to  have 
taken  pains  *o  mark  his  contempt  in  every  way 
in  his  power.  Randolph  was  an  able,  but  an  un- 
scrupulous man,  and  probably  it  would  not  have 
been  difQcult  to  have  secured  his  good-will.  Far 
however  from  bribing,  or  even  flattering  him, 
they  so  treated  him  as  to  mrke  him  the  bitterest 
enemy  the  Puritan  Conmionwualth  ever  knew. 
.  .  .  The  legislature  met  in  August,  1676,  and 
a  decision  had  to  be  made  concerning  agents. 
On  the  whole,  the  clergy  concluded  it  would  be 
wiser  to  obey  the  crown,  '  provided  they  be, 
with  vtmost  care  &  caution,  qualified  as  to  their 
instructions.'  Accordingly,  after  a  short  ad- 
journment, the  General  Court  chose  William 
Stoughton  and  Peter  Bulkely;  and  having 
strictly  limited  their  power  to  a  settlement  of  the 
territorial  controversy,  they  sent  them  on  their 
mission.  .  .  .  The  controversy  concerning  the 
boundary  was  referred  to  the  two  chief  justices, 
who  promptly  decided  against  the  Company; 
and  the  easy  acquiescence  of  the  General  Court 
must  raise  a  doubt  as  io  their  faith  in  the  sound- 
ness of  their  claims.  And  now  again  the  fatality 
which  seemed  to  pursue  the  theocracy  in  all  its 
dealings  with  England  led  it  to  give  fresh  provo- 
cation to  the  king  by  secretly  buying  the  title  of 
Gorges  for  1,250  pounds.  Charles  had  intended 
to  settle  Maine  on  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  It 
was  a  worthless  possession,  whose  revenue  never 
paid  for  its  defence ;  yet  so  stubborn  was  the  col- 
ony that  it  made  haste  to  anticipate  the  crown 
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and  thus  becnme  '  Lord  Proprietary '  of  a  bur- 
densome province  at  tlie  cost  of  a  sliglit  which 
was  never  forgiven.  Almost  immediately  the 
Privy  Council  had  begun  to  open  other  matters, 
such  as  coining  and  illicit  trade ;  and  the  altor- 
neygeneml  drew  up  a  list  of  statutes  which,  in 
liis  opinion,  were  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England. 
...  In  the  spring  the  law  officers  gave  an 
opinion  that  the  misdemeanors  alleged  against 
Massachusetts  were  sufficient  to  avoid  her  patent ; 
and  the  Privy  Council,  in  view  of  the  encroach- 
ments and  injuries  which  she  had  continually 
practised  on  her  neighbors,  and  her  contempt  of 
his  majesty's  commands,  advised  that  a  '  quo 
warranto '  should  be  brought  against  the  charter. 
Randolph  was  appointed  collector  at  Boston. 
Even  Leverett  now  sjvw  that  some  concessions 
must  be  made,  and  the  General  Court  ordered 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  be  taken ;  nothing  but 
perversity  seems  to  have  caused  the  long  delay. 
The  royal  arms  were  also  carved  in  the  court- 
house; and  this  was  all,  for  the  clergy  were  de- 
terndned  upon  those  matters  touching  their 
authority.  .  .  .  Nearly  half  a  century  had 
elapsed  since  the  emigration,  and  with  the  growth 
i)i  wealth  and  population  changes  had  come.  In 
March,  John  Leverett,  who  had  long  been  the 
head  of  the  high-church  party,  died,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  Simon  Bradstreet  as  his  successor  was  a 
triumph  for  the  opposition.  Great  as  the  clerical 
influence  still  was,  it  had  lost  much  of  its  old 
despotic  power,  and  the  congregations  were  no 
longer  united  in  support  of  the  policy  of  their 
pastors.  .  .  .  Boston  and  the  larger  towns  fa- 
vored concession,  while  the  country  was  the 
ministers'  stronghold.  The  result  of  this  diver- 
gence of  opinion  was  that  the  moderate  party,  to 
which  Bradstreet  and  Dudley  belonged,  pre- 
dominated in  the  Board  of  Assistants,  while  the 
deputies  remained  immovable.  The  branches  of 
the  legislature  thus  became  opposed ;  no  course 
of  action  could  be  agreed  on,  and  the  theocracy 
drifted  to  its  destruction.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  Rjiu- 
dolph  had  renewed  his  attack.  He  declared  that 
in  spite  of  promises  and  excuses  the  revenue  laws 
were  not  enforced;  that  his  men  were  beaten, 
and  that  he  hourly  expected  to  be  thrown  into 
prison ;  whereas  in  other  colonies,  he  asserted,  he 
was  treated  with  great  respect.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  ingenuity  was  used  to  devise  means  of 
annoyance ;  and  certainly  the  life  he  was  made 
to  lead  was  hard.  In  March  he  sailed  for  home, 
and  while  in  London  he  made  a  series  of  reports 
to  the  government  which  seem  to  have  produced 
the  conviction  that  the  moment  for  action  had 
come.  In  December  he  returned,  commissioned 
as  deputy-surveyor  and  auditor-general  for  all 
New  England,  except  New  Hampshire.  .  .  . 
Hitherto  the  clerical  party  had  procrastinated, 
buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  in  the  fierce  struggle 
with  the  commons  Cliarles  might  be  overthrown ; 
but  this  dream  ended  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
Oxford  Parliament,  and  further  inaction  became 
impossible.  Joseph  Dudley  and  John  Richards 
were  chosen  agents,  and  provided  with  instruc- 
tions bearing  the  peculiar  tinge  of  ecclesiastical 
statesmanship.  .  .  .  The  agents  were  urged  to 
do  what  was  possible  to  avert,  or  at  least  delay, 
the  stroke ;  but  they  were  forbidden  tb  consent 
to  appeals,  or  to  alterations  in  the  qualifications 
required  for  the  admission  of  freemen.  They 
had  previously  been  directed  to  pacify  the  king 
by  a  present  of  2,000  pounds ;  and  this  ill-judgeu 


attempt  at  bribery  had  covered  them  witli  ridi- 
cule. Further  negotiation  would  have  been 
futile.  Proceedings  were  begun  at  once,  and 
Randolph  was  senf  to  Boston  to  serve  the  writ  of 
'  quo  warranto ' ;  he  was  also  charged  with  a 
royal  declaration  promising  that,  even  then, 
were  submission  made,  the  charter  should  be  re- 
stored with  only  such  changes  as  the  public  wel- 
fare demanded.  Dudley,  who  was  a  man  of 
much  political  sagacity,  had  returned  and 
strongly  urged  moderation.  The  magistrates 
were  not  without  the  instincts  of  statesmanship: 
they  saw  that  a  breach  with  England  must  de- 
stroy all  safeguards  of  the  common  freetlom,  and 
they  voted  an  address  to  the  crown  accepting  the 
proffered  terms.  But  the  clergy  strove  against 
them :  the  privileges  of  their  order  were  at  stake ; 
they  felt  that  the  loss  of  their  importance  would 
be  '  destructive  to  the  interest  of  religion  and  of 
Christ's  kingdom  in  the  colony,'  and  they  roused 
their  congregations  to  resist.  The  deputies  did 
not  rei)resent  the  people,  but  the  church.  .  .  . 
The  influence  which  had  moulded  their  minds 
and  guided  their  actions  controlled  them  still, 
and  they  rejected  the  address.  .  .  .  All  that 
could  be  resolved  on  was  to  retain  Robert 
Humphrys  of  the  Middle  Temple  to  interpose 
such  delays  as  the  law  permitted;  but  no  at- 
tempt was  made  at  defence  upon  the  merits 
of  tlieir  cause,  probably  because  all  knew  well 
that  no  such  defence  was  possible.  Meanwhile, 
for  technical  reasons,  the  '  quo  warranto '  had 
been  abandoned,  and  a  writ  of  '  scire  facias '  had 
been  issued  out  of  chancery.  On  June  18, 1684, 
the  lord  keeper  ordered  the  defendant  to  appear 
and  plead  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  Michael- 
mas Term.  The  time  allowed  was  too  short  for 
an  answer  from  America,  and  Judgment  was  en- 
tered by  default.  ...  So  penshed  the  Puritan 
Commonwealth.  The  child  of  the  Reformation, 
its  life  sprang  from  the  assertion  of  the  freedom 
of  the  mind ;  but  this  great  and  noble  principle 
is  fatal  to  the  temporal  power  of  a  priesthood, 
and  durinij  the  supremacy  of  the  clergy  the 
government  was  doomed  to  be  both  persecuting 
and  repressive.  Under  no  circumstance  could 
the  theocracy  have  endured:  it  must  have 
fallen  by  revolt  from  within  if  not  by  attack 
from  without."  —  Brooks  Adams,  The  Emancipa- 
tion of  Ma^a^husetts,  ch.  6. — "Decend)er  19, 
1686.  iSir  Edmund  Andros  arrived  at  Nantasket, 
iu  the  Kingfisher,  a  50  gun  ship,  with  commis- 
sions from  King  James  for  the  government  of 
New  England." — T.  ilutchinsou,  Uint.  of  the 
Colony  of  Mass.  Bay,  v.  1,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  G.  E.  Ellis,  Puritan  Age  and  Rule 
in  Mass.,  ch.  13. — C.  Deane,  The  Struggle  to 
Maintain  the  Charter  of  Charles  I.  (Memorial 
Hist,  of  Boston,  v.  1,  pp.  329-382).  — /fecorrf*  of 
the  Gov.  and  Co.  of  Mass.  Bay,  v.  5.  —  See,  also. 
New  England:  A.  D.  1686. 

A.  D.  i674-i678.~King  Philip's  War.  See 
New  ENOL.A.ND:  A.  D.  1674-167o;  1675;  1676- 
1678. 

A.  D.  1670. — The  severance  of  New  Hamp- 
shire.    See  New  HA.MPemuE :  A.  D.  1641-1679. 

A.  D.  1686-1680. — The  tyranny  of  Andros 
and  its  downfall. — "With  the  charter  were 
swept  away  representative  government,  and 
every  right  and  every  political  institution  reareil 
during  half  a  century  of  conflict.  The  rule  of 
Andros  was  on  the  model  dear  to  the  heart  of 
his  royal  master  —  a  harsh  despotism,  but  neither 
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strong  nor  wise;  it  was  wretched  misgovern- 
ment,  and  stupid,  blundering  oppression  And 
this  arbitrary  and  miserable  system  Andros 
undertook  to  force  upon  a  people  of  English 
race,  wlio  had  been  independent  and  self-fjovern- 
ing  for  fifty  years.  He  laid  taxes  at  his  own 
pleasure,  and  not  even  according  to  previous 
rates,  as  he  had  promised;  he  denied  the  Habeas 
Corpus  to  John  Wise,  the  intrepid  minister  of 
Ipswich,  arrested  for  preaching  against  taxation 
without  representation,  and  he  awakened  a  like 
resistance  in  all  directions.  He  instituted  fees, 
was  believed  to  pack  juries,  and  made  Kandolph 
licenser  of  the  press.  Worst  of  all,  he  struck  at 
property,  demanded  the  examination  of  the  old 
titles,  declared  thcni  worthless,  extorted  quit- 
rents  for  renewal,  and  issued  writs  of  intrusion 
against  those  who  resisted;  while,  not  content 
with  attacking  political  liberty  and  the  rights  of 
property,  he  excited  religious  animosity  by  for- 
bidding civil  marriages,  seizing  the  old  South 
church  for  the  Episcopal  service,  and  introduc- 
ing swearing  by  the  Book  in  courts  of  justice. 
He  left  nothing  undone  to  enrage  the  people  and 
prepare  for  revolution;  and  when  he  returned 
from  unsuccessful  Indian  warfare  in  the  east,  the 
storm  was  ready  to  burst.  News  came  of  the 
landing  of  the  Prince  of  Oran'c.  Andros  ar- 
rested the  bearer  of  the  tidings,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  against  the  Prince ;  but  the  act  was 
vain.  Without  apparent  concert  or  preparation 
Boston  rose  in  arras,  the  signal-lire  blazed  on 
Beacon  Hill,  and  the  country  people  poured  in, 
hot  for  revenge.  Some  of  the  old  magistrates 
met  at  the  town-house,  and  read  a  '  declaration 
of  the  gentlemen,  merchants,  and  inhabitants,' 
setting  forth  the  misdeeds  of  Andros,  the  ille- 
gality of  the  Dudley  government  by  commission, 
and  the  wrongful  suppression  of  the  charter. 
Andros  and  Dudley  were  arrested  aud  thrown 
into  prison,  together  with  the  captain  of  the 
Kose  frigate,  which  lay  helpless  beneath  the  guns 
of  the  fort,  and  a  provisional  government  was 
established,  with  Bradstreet  at  its  head.  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  were  proclaimed,  the  revolution 
was  complete,  and  Andros  soon  went  back  a 
prisoner  to  England. " — H.  C.  Lodge,  Short  Hut. 
of  t/te  Kngl'sh  Uolonien,  eh.  18. 

Also  in  :  J.  Q.  Palfrey,  Hist,  of  New  Eng. ,  hk. 
3,  ch.  13-14  (c.  S)—Tfie  Andron  Tracts;  ed.-  by 
W.  II.  Whitmore{PrinM8'X'.,  1868). 

A.  D.  i68o-x69a,— Theprocuring  of  the  new 
Charter. — The  Colonial  Repubiic  transformed 
into  a  Royal  Proviuce. — The  absorption  of 
Plymouth. — "A  little  more  than  a  month  from 
the  overthrow  of  Andros  a  ship  from  England 
arrived  at  Boston,  with  news  of  the  proclamation 
of  William  and  Mary.  This  was  joyful  intel- 
ligence to  the  body  of  the  people.  The  magis- 
trates were  at  once  relieved  from  their  fears,  for 
the  revolution  in  the  old  world  justified  that  in 
the  new.  Three  days  later  the  proclamation 
was  published  with  unusual  ceremony.  ...  A 
week  later  the  representatives  of  the  severrl 
towns,  upon  a  new  choir-e,  met  at  Boston,  and 
proposals  were  made  that  charges  should  be 
forthwith  drawn  up  against  Andros,  or  that  all 
the  prisoners  but  Andros  should  be  liberated  on 
bail ;  but  both  propositions  were  rejected.  The 
representatives  likewise  urged  the  unconditional 
resumption  of  the  charts,  declaring  that  they 
could  not  act  in  any  thing  until  this  was  con 
ceded.    Many  opposed  the  motion;  but  it  was 


finally  adopted;  and  it  was  resolved  that  all  the 
laws  in  force  May  12,  1686,  should  be  continued 
imtil  further  orders.  Yet  the  magistrates,  con- 
scious of  the  insecurity  of  the  position  they  occu- 
pied, used  prudently  the  powers  intrusted  to 
them."  Meantime,  Increase  Mather,  who  had 
gone  to  England  before  the  Revolution  took 
place  as  agent  for  the  colony,  had  procured  an 
audience  with  the  new  king,  William  III.,  and 
received  from  him  an  assurance  that  he  would  re- 
move Andros  from  the  government  of  New  Eng- 
land and  call  him  to  an  account  for  his  adminis- 
tration. ' '  Anxious  for  the  restoration  of  the  old 
charter  and  its  privileges,  under  which  the  colony 
had  prospered  so  well,  the  a^ent  applied  himself 
diligently  to  that  object,  advising  with  the  wisest 
statesmen  for  its  accomplishment.  It  was  the 
concurrent  judgment  of  all  that  the  best  course 
would  be  to  obtain  first  a  reversion  of  the  judg- 
ment against  the  charter  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  then  apply  to  the  king  for  such 
additional  privileges  as  were  necessary.  Accord- 
ingly, ill  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the  whole 
subject  of  seizing  charters  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  was  up  for  discussion,  the  charters  of  New 
England  were  inserted  with  the  rest ;  and,  though 
enemies  opposed  the  measure,  it  was  voted  that 
their  abrogation  was  a  grievance,  and  that  they 
should  be  forthwith  restored."  But  before  the 
bill  having  this  most  satisfactory  effect  had  been 
acted  on  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Convention 
Parliament  was  prorogued,  then  dissolved,  and 
the  next  parliament  proved  to  be  less  friendly. 
An  order  was  obtained,  however,  from  the  king, 
continuing  the  government  of  the  colony  under 
the  old  charter  until  a  new  one  was  settled,  and 
requiring  Andros  and  his  fellow  prisoners  to  be 
sent  to  England  for  trial.  On  the  ial,  much 
court  influence  seemed  to  go  in  fa.  jr  of  Sir 
Edmund ;  the  proceedings  against  him  were  sum- 
marily qiaslied,  and  he  was  discharged.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  made  governor  or  Virginia, 
while  Dudley  received  appointment  to  the  office 
of  chief  justice  at  New  York.  Contending 
against  the  intrigues  of  the  Andros  partj%  and 
many  other  adverse  influences,  the  agents  of 
Massachusetts  were  reluctantly  forced  at  last  to 
relinquish  all  hopes  of  the  restoration  of  the  old 
charter,  and  "application  was  made  for  a  new 
grant,  which  should  confirm  the  privileges  of  the 
old  instrument,  and  such  in  addition  as  tlie  ex- 
perience of  the  people  had  taught  them  would 
be  of  benefit.  .  .  .  The  king  was  prevailed  upon 
to  refer  the  affairs  of  New  England  to  the  two 
lords  chief  justices  and  the  attorney  and  solici- 
tor-general, all  of  whom  were  supposed  to  be 
friendly  to  the  applicants.  Mr.  Mather  was 
permitted  to  attend  their  meetings. "  Difficulties 
arose  in  connection  with  Plymouth  Colony.  It 
was  the  determination  in  England  that  Plymouth 
should  no  longer  be  separately  chartered,  but 
should  be  joined  to  Massachusetts  or  New  York. 
In  opposing  the  former  more  natural  union,  the 
Plymouth  people  very  nearly  brought  about 
their  annexation  to  New  York;  but  Alatiier's  in- 
fluence averted  that  result.  "  The  first  drauglit 
of  a  charter  was  objected  to  by  the  agents,  bc- 
cjiuse  of  its  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernor, who  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  king. 
The  second  draught  was  also  objected  to;  where- 
upon the  agents  were  informed  that  they  'must 
not  consider  themselves  as  plenipotentiaries  from 
a  foreign  state,  and  tliat  if  they  were  unwilling 
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to  submit  to  tlie  pleasure  of  tlic  king,  his  majesty 
would  settle  the  country  without  them,  and  they 
might  take  what  would  follow.*  Nothing  re- 
mained, tlnrefore,  but  to  decide  whether  they 
would  submit,  or  continue  without  a  charter, 
and  at  the  mercv  of  the  king."  The  two  col- 
leagues who  had  been  associated  with  Mather 
opposed  submission,  but  the  latter  yielded,  and 
the  charter  was  signed.  "By  the  terms  of  this 
new  charter  the  territories  of  Massachusetts, 
Plymouth,  and  Maine,  with  a  tract  farther  east, 
were  united  into  one  jurisdiction,  whose  offlcers 
were  to  consist  of  a  governor,  a  deputy  gover- 
nor, and  a  secretary,  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
28  councillors,  chosen  by  the  people.  A  General 
Court  was  to  be  holden  annually,  on  the  last 
Wednesday  in  May,  and  at  such  other  times  as 
the  governor  saw  fit;  and  each  town  was  au- 
thorized to  choose  two  deputies  to  represent 
them  in  th's  court.  The  choice  of  these  deputies 
was  conceded  to  all  freeholders  having  an  estate 
of  the  value  of  fortv  pounds  sterling,  or  land 
yielding  an  income  or  at  least  forty  shdlings  per 
annum ;  and  every  deputy  was  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  prescribed  by  the  crown.  All  resi- 
dents of  the  province  and  the'r  children  were 
entitled  to  the  liberties  of  natural  bom  subjects; 
and  liberty  of  conscience  was  secured  to  all  but 
Papists.  ...  To  the  governor  was  given  a  nega- 
tive upon  all  laws  enacted  by  the  General  Court ; 
without  his  consent  in  writing  none  were  valid ; 
and  all  receiving  his  sanction  were  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  king  for  approval,  and  if  rejected 
at  any  time  wlthm  three  years  were  to  be  of  no 
effect.  The  governor  was  empowered  to  estab- 
lish courts,  levy  taxes,  convene  the  militia,  carry 
on  war,  exercise  martial  law,  with  the  consent  of 
the  council,  and  erect  and  furnish  all  requisite 
forts.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  province  charter  of 
1692  —  a  far  different  instrument  from  the  colo- 
nial charter  of  1629.  It  effected  a  thorough 
revolution  in  the  country.  The  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  powers  of  the  people,  and  the  entire 
foundation  and  objects  of  the  body  politic,  were 
l)laced  upon  a  new  basis;  and  the  dependence  of 
the  colonics  upon  the  crown  was  secured.  ...  It 
was  on  Saturday,  the  I4th  ol'  May,  1692,  that  Sir 
William  Phips  arrive(rat  Boston  as  the  first  gov- 
ernor of  the  new  province." — J.  S.  Barry,  Hint, 
of  Mass.,  V.  1,  eh.  l8. 

AL80)V:  W.  H.  Whitmore,  The  Inter-Charter 
Peri'xi  (Memorial  Hist,  of  Boston,  v.  2). — G.  P. 
Fisher,  The  Colonial  Era,  ch.  13. 

A.  D.  1689-1607.— King  WiHiam's  War- 
Temporary  conquest  of  Acadia. — Di3astrous 
expedition  against  Quebec. — Threatened  at- 
tack by  the  French.  SeeCAKAPA:  A.  D.  1689- 
1690;  and  1692-1697. 

A.  D.  1690. — The  first  Colonial  Congress. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1690. 

A.  D.  1692.— The  Salem  Witchcraft  mad- 
ness: in  its  beginning. — "The  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  the  17th  century,  like  all  other 
Christian  people  at  that  time, — at  least,  with 
extremely  rare  individual  exceptions, —  believed 
in  the  reality  of  a  hideous  crime  called  '  witch 
craft. ' .  .  .  In  a  few  instances  witches  were  be- 
lieved to  have  appeared  in  the  earlier  years  of 
New  England.  But  the  cases  had  been  sporadic. 
.  .  .  With  three  or  four  exceptions  ...  no  per- 
son appears  to  have  been  punished  for  witchcraft 
in  Massachusetts,  nor  convicted  of  it,  for  more 
than  sixty  years  after  the  settlement,  though 


there  had  been  three  or  four  trials  of  other  per- 
sons suspected  of  the  crime.  At  the  time  when 
the  question  respecting  the  colonial  charter  was 
nipidly  approaching  an  issue,  and  the  public 
mind  was  in  feverish  agitation,  the  ministers  sent 
out  a  paper  of  proposals  for  collecting  facts  con- 
cerning witchcrafts  and  other  'strange  appari- 
tions. '  This  brought  out  a  work  from  President 
[Increase]  Mather  entitled  'Illustrious  Provi- 
dences,' in  which  that  influential  person  related 
numerous  stories  of  the  performances  of  persons 
leagued  with  the  Devil.  The  imagination  of  his 
restless  young  son  [Cotton  Mather]  was  stimu- 
lated, and  circumstances  fed  the  flame."  A  poor 
Irish  washerwoman,  in  Boston,  accused  by  some 
malicious  children  named  Goodwin,  who  played 
antics  which  were  supposed  to  signify  that  they 
had  been  bewitched,  was  tried,  convicted  and 
sent  to  the  gallows  (1688)  as  a  witch.  "  Cotton 
]VIather  took  the  oldest  '  afflicted '  ^irl  to  his 
house,  where  she  dexterously  played  upon  his 
self-conceit  to  stimulate  his  credulity.  She  sat- 
isfied him  that  Satan  regarded  him  as  his  most 
terrible  enemy,  and  avoided  him  with  especial 
awe.  .  .  .  Mather's  account  of  thest;  transactions 
['  Late  Memorable  Providences  relating  to  Witch- 
crafts and  Possessions'],  with  a  collection  of 
other  appropriate  matter,  was  circulated  not 
only  in  Massachusetts,  but  widely  also  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  obtained  the  warm  commendation  of 
Richard  Baxter;  and  it  may  be  supposed  to  have 
had  an  important  effect  in  producing  the  more 
disastrous  delusion  which  followed  three  years 
after.  .  .  .  Mr.  Samuel  Parris  was  minister  of  a 
church  in  a  part  of  Salem  which  was  then  called 
'Salem  Village,'  and  which  now  as  a  separate 
town  bears  the  name  of  Danvers.  He  was  a  man 
of  talents,  and  of  repute  for  professional  endow- 
ments, but  avaricious,  wrong-headed,  and  ill- 
tempered.  Among  his  parishioners,  at  the  time 
of  his  installation  and  afterwards,  there  had  been 
angry  disputes  about  the  election  of  a  minister, 
which  had  never  been  composed.  Neighbors  and 
relations  were  embittered  against  each  other. 
Elizabeth  Parris,  the  minister's  daughter,  was 
now  nine  yoars  o'd.  A  niece  of  his,  eleven  years 
old,  lived  in  his  family.  His  neighbor,  Thomas 
Putnam,  the  parish  clerk,  had  a  daughter  named 
Ann,  twelve  years  of  age.  These  children,  with 
a  few  other  yc  ung  women,  of  whom  two  were 
as  old  as  twenty  years  or  thereabouts,  had  be- 
come possessed  with  a  wild  curiosity  about  the 
gorceries  of  which  they  had  been  hearing  and 
reading,  and  used  -o  hold  meetings  for  study,  if 
it  may  be  so  cfUed,  and  practice.  They  learned 
to  go  through  motions  similar  to  those  which  had 
lately  made  the  Goodwin  children  so  famous. 
They  forced  their  limbs  into  grotesque  postures, 
uttered  unnatural  outcries,  were  seized  with 
cramps  and  spasmp,  became  incapable  of  speech 
and  of  motion.  By  and  by  [March,  1692],  they 
interrupted  public  worship.  .  .  .  The  families 
were  distressed.  The  neighbors  were  alarmed. 
The  physicians  were  perplexed  and  baffled,  and 
at  length  declared  that  nothing  short  of  witchery 
was  the  trouble.  The  kinsfolk  of  the  '  afflicted 
children '  assembled  for  fasting  and  prayer. 
Then  the  neighboring  ministers  were  sent  for, 
and  held  at  Mr.  Parris's  house  a  prayer-meeting 
which  lafted  through  the  day.  The  children 
performed  in  their  presence,  and  the  result  was 
a  confirmation  by  the  ministers  of  the  opinion  of 
the  doctors.     Of  course,  the  next  inquiry  was 
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1)y  whom  the  nmiiiffst  witchcnift  was  exercised. 
It  wus  preHiiined  thiit  the  uiihnpi)y  Kirl-"*  «oiil(l 
give  the  answer.  For  a  time  they  refused  to  lio 
8o.  Hilt  at  lengtli,  yielding;  to  liii  importunity 
wlnelj  it  liud  l)ecome  dilHcult  to  escape  unless  l)y 
an  avowal  of  their  fraud,  thev  pronounced  the 
names  of  Good,  Oshorn,  and  Tituba.  Tituba  — 
lialf  Indian,  half  nejjro — was  a  servant  of  Jlr. 
Parris,  brouj^ht  by  him  from  Uarbadoes,  where 
he  had  formerly  been  a  merchant.  Sarah  Good 
was  an  old  woman,  miserably  poor.  Sarali  ()s- 
born  had  been  prosjjerous  in  early  life.  She  had 
been  married  twice,  and  her  second  husband  wa.s 
still  living,  but  :^eparated  from  her.  Iler  reputa- 
tion was  not  good,  and  for  some  time  she  had 
been  bedridden,  and  in  a  disturbed  nervous  state. 
.  .  .  Tituba,  whether  in  collusion  with  her  young 
mistress,  or,  as  was  afterwards  said,  in  conse- 
(juence  of  having  been  scourged  by  Mr.  Parris, 
confessed  herself  to  be  a  witch,  and  charged 
Good  and  (Jsborn  with  being  her  accomplices. 
The  evidence  was  then  thought  suirioient,  and 
the  three  were  committed  to  gaol  for  trial. 
Martha  Corey  and  liebecca  Nourse  were  next 
cried  out  against.  Both  were  church-members 
of  excellent  character,  the  latter,  seventy  years 
of  age.  They  were  examined  by  the  .same  Mag- 
istrates, and  sent  to  prison,  and  with  them  a 
child  of  Sarah  Good,  only  four  or  five  years  old, 
also  charged  with  diabolical  practices." — J.  G. 
Palfrey,  Jlint.  of  N.  Eng.,  bk.  4,  ch.  4  (».  4). 

Also  in  :  C.  W.  Upham,  Salem  Witchcraft,  pt. 
3  (».  2).— S.  G.  Drake,  Annals  of  Witchcraft  in 
NeiP  Eng. 

A,  D.  1692. — The  Salem  Witchcraft  mad- 
ness :  in  its  culminatioa. — "  Now  a  new  feature 
of  this  thing  showed  itself.  The  wife  of  Thomivs 
Putnam  joined  the  children,  and  '  makes  most 
terrible  shrieks '  against  Goody  Nurse  —  that  she 
was  bewitching  her,  too.  On  the  3d  of  April, 
Minister  Parris  preached  ■  long  and  strong  from 
the  Text,  '  Have  I  not  chosen  you  twelve,  and 
one  of  you  is  a  devil  ? '  in  which  he  bore  dov,  u 
so  hard  upon  the  Witches  accused  that  Sarah 
Cloyse,  the  sister  of  Nurse,  would  not  sit  still, 
but  '  went  out  of  meeting  ' ;  always  r  wicked 
thing  to  do,  as  they  thought,  but  uow  a  heinous 
one.  At  once  the  children  cried  out  against  her, 
and  she  was  clapt  into  prison  with  the  rest. 
Through  the  months  of  April  and  May,  Justices 
Hawthorne  and  Curwin  (or  Corwiu),  with  Mar- 
shal George  Herrick,  were  busy  getting  the 
Witches  into  jail,  and  the  good  people  were 
startled,  astounded,  and  terror-struck,  at  the 
numbers  who  were  seized.  .  .  .  Bridget  Bishop, 
only,  was  then  brought  to  trial,  for  the  new 
Charter  and  new  Governor  (Phips),  were  ex- 
pected daily.  She  was  old,  and  had  been  accused 
of  witchcraft  twenty  years  before.  .  ,  .  So,  as 
there  was  no  doubt  about  her.  She  was  quickly 
condemned,  and  hung  on  the  10th  day  of  this 
pleasant  June,  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  sad 
and  frightened  people.  .  .  .  The  new  Governor, 
Phips, one  of  Mather's  Church,  fell  in  with  the  pre- 
vailing fear,  and  a  new  bench  of  special  Judges, 
composed  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Stoughton, 
Major  Saltonstall,  Major  Richards,  Major  Gid- 
ney,  Mr.  Wait  Winthrop,  Captain  bewail,  and 
Mr.  Sargent,  were  sworn  in,  and  went  to  work. 
On  the  30th  of  June,  Sarah  (Jood,  Rebeka  Nurse, 
Susannah  Martin,  Elizabeth  How,  and  Sarah 
Wilder,  were  brought  to  trial;  all  were  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death,  except  Nurse, 


who,  being  a  Church  meniber,  was  acquitted  by 
the  jury.  At  this,  the  'afflicted'  children  fell 
into  tits,  and  others  made  great  outcries;  and  the 
])oi)ular  dissatisfaction  was  so  great,  that  the 
(,'ourt  sent  them  back  to  the  jury  room,  and  they 
returned  shortly,  with  a  verdict  of  Guilty !  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Noyes,  of  Salem,  then  exconununicated 
Nurse,  delivered  her  to  Satan,  and  they  all  were 
led  out  to  die.  Minister  Noyes  told  Susannah 
.Martin  that  she  was  a  witch,  and  knew  it,  antl 
she  had  better  confess  it;  but  she  refused,  and 
told  him  that  'he  lied,'  and  that  he  knew  it; 
and,  '  that  if  he  took  away  her  life,  God  would 
give  him  blood  to  drink ; '  which  curse  is  now 
traditionally  believed,  and  that  he  was  choked 
with  blood.  They  were  hanged,  i)rotesting  their 
innocence;  and  there  was  none  to  pity  them. 
On  the  Sth  of  August,  a  new  batch  was  haled 
before  the  Court.  Reverend  George  Burroughs, 
John  Proctor  and  his  wife,  John  Willard,  George 
Jacobs,  and  ^lartha  Carrier.  Burroughs  was 
disliked  by  some  of  the  Clergy,  for  he  was  tinc- 
turwd  with  Roger  Williams's  Heresies  of  Religious 
Freedom ;  and  he  was  particularly  obnoxious  to 
Mather,  for  he  had  spoken  slightingly  of  witch- 
craft, and  hud  even  said  there  was  no  such  thing 
:is  a  witch.  Willard  had  been  a  constable  em- 
])loyed  in  .seizing  witches,  but,  becoming  sick  of 
the  business,  had  refused  to  do  it  any  more.  The 
children  at  once  cried  out,  that  he,  too,  was  a 
witch;  he  lied  for  his  life,  but  was  caught  at 
Nashua,  and  brought  back.  Old  Jacobs  was  ac- 
cused by  his  own  grand-daughter;  and  Carrier 
was  convicted  upon  the  testimony  of  her  own 
children.  Thty  were  all  quickly  convicted  and 
sentenced.  .  .  .  All  but  Mrs.  Proctor  saw  the 
last  of  earth  on  the  19th  of  August.  They  were 
hanged  on  Gallows  Hill.  Minister  Burroughs 
made  so  moving  a  prayer,  closing  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  which  it  was  thought  no  witch  could 
say,  that  there  was  fear  lest  the  crowd  shouUl 
hinder  the  hanging.  As  soon  as  he  was  turned 
off,  Mr.  Alather,  sitting  on  his  horse,  addressed 
the  people,  to  prove  to  them  that  Burroughs  was 
really  no  Minister,  and  10  show  how  he  must  be 
guilty,  notwithstanding  his  prayer,  for  the  devil 
coukldiauge  himself  into  an  angel  of  light.  .  .  . 
Giles  Cory,  an  old  man  <ff  80,  saw  that  the  ac- 
cused were  prejudged,  and  refused  to  plead  to 
the  charge  against  him.  What  could  be  done 
with  him  ?  It  was  found  that  for  this,  by  some 
sort  of  old  lav/,  he  might  be  pressed  to  death. 
So  on  the  16th  of  September,  ju»t  as  the  autumn 
tints  were  beginning  to  glorify  the  earth,  he  was 
laid  on  the  ground,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
stones  were  piled  upon  him,  till  the  tongue  was 
pressed  out  of  his  mouth ;  '  the  Sheriff  with  his 
cane  forced  it  in  again  when  he  was  dying.' 
Such  cruel  things  did  fear  —  fear  of  the  Devil  — 
lead  these  people  to  do.  He  was  the  first  and 
last  who  died  in  New  England  in  this  way.  On 
the  22d  of  September,  eight  of  the  sentenced 
were  carted  up  Gallows  Hill  and  done  to  death. 
Amid  a  great  concourse  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  from  the  neighboring  villages,  and  from 
Boston,  the  victims  went  crying  and  singing, 
dragged  through  the  lines  of  terror-stricken  or 
pitying  people.  Some  would  have  rescued  them, 
but  they  had  no  leaders,  and  knew  not  how  to 
act ;  so  that  tragedy  was  consummated ;  and  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Noyes,  pointing  at  them,  said, 
'  What  a  sad  thing  it  is  to  see  eight  fire-brands 
of  hell  hanging  there ! '    Sad  indeed !    Nineteen 
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Iiad  now  been  hung.  One  pressed  to  denth. 
Eight  were  condemned.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
were  in  prison;  and  two  liundred  more  wen;  Ho- 
cused by  the  '  nftllcted. '  Some  fifty  had  acknowl- 
edged themselves  witches,  of  whom  not  one 
was  executed.  ...  It  was  now  October,  and 
this  mischief  seemed  to  be  spreading  like  tiro 
among  the  dry  grass  of  the  Prairies ;  and  a  better 
quality  of  persons  was  beginning  to  be  accused 
by  the  bewitched.  .  .  .  But  these  accusations) 
made  people  consider,  and  many  '  egan  to  think 
tliat  they  had  been  going  on  too  fast.  '  The 
juries  changed  sooner  than  the  judges,  and  t.iey 
sooner  than  the  Clergy.'  'At  last.' says  one  of 
them.  '  it  was  evidently  seen  that  there  must  be 
ft  stop  put,  or  the  generation  of  the  church  of 
God  would  fall  \mdcr  that  condemnation.'  In 
other  words,  the  better  class  of  church  members 
were  in  danger!  At  the  January  session,  only 
three  were  convicted,  and  they  were  reprieved; 
whereat  Chief  Justice  Stou^hton  rose  in  anger, 
and  said,  'The  Lord  be  merciful  to  this  country!' 
In  the  spring.  Governor  Phips,  being  about  to 
li-ave  the  country,  pardoned  all  who  were  con- 
<lcmned,  and  the  jails  were  delivered.  The  ex- 
citement subsided  as  rapidly  as  it  had  arisen,  but 
the  evil  work  was  done." — C.  W.  Elliott,  The 
New  Eng.  Iliatory,  v.  3,  cfi.  3. 

Also  in:  S.  P.  Fowler,  ed.,  Salem  Witclicrnft 
(including  Calef'a  "More  Wonders  of  the  Inviinhle 
World,"  etc.).—C.  S.  Osgood  and  it.  M.  Batchel- 
der,  IliHt.  Sketch  of  Sftlem,  ch.  3. — J.  S.  Barry, 
IliKt.  of  MasH.,  V.  2,  ch.  8. 

A.  b.  1692-1693.— The  Salem  Witchcraft 
madness  :  its  ending,  and  the  reaction. — "  On 
the  second  Wednesday  in  October,  1093,  about  a 
fortnight  after  the  last  hanging  of  eight  at 
Salem,  the  representatives  of  the  colony  assem- 
bled ;  and  the  people  of  Audover,  their  minister 
joining  with  them,  appeared  with  their  remon- 
strance against  the  doings  of  the  witch  tribunals. 
Of  the  discussions  that  ensued  no  record  is  pre- 
served ;  we  know  only  the  issue  The  general 
court  ordered  by  bill  a  convocation  of  ministers, 
that  the  people  might  be  led  in  the  right  way 
as  to  the  witchcraft.  .  .  .  They  abrogated  the 
special  court,  established  a  tribunal  by  stiitute, 
and  delayod  its  opening  till  January  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  This  interval  gave  the  public 
mind  security  and  freedom ;  and  though  PJiips 
still  conferred  the  place  of  chief  judge  on  Stough- 
ton,  yet  jurors  acted  independently.  When,  in 
January,  1693,  the  court  met  at  Salem,  six 
women  of  Andover,  renouncing  their  confessions, 
treated  the  witchcraft  but  as  something  so  called, 
the  bewildered  but  as  '  seemingly  afflicted. '  A 
memorial  of  like  tenor  came  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Andover.  Of  the  presentments,  the  grand  jury 
dismissed  more  than  half;  and  of  the  twenty-six 
against  whom  bills  were  found  through  the  testi- 
mony on  which  others  had  been  condemned,  ver- 
dicts of  acquittal  followed.  .  .  .  The  people  of 
Salem  village  drove  Parris  from  the  place ;  Noyes 
regained  favor  only  by  a  full  confession  and 
consecrating  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  deeds  of 
mercy.  Sewall,  one  of  the  judges,  by  rising  in 
his  pew  in  tlo  Old  South  meeting-house  on  a 
fast-day  and  reading  to  the  whole  congregation 
a  paper  in  which  he  bewailed  his  great  offence, 
recovered  public  esteem.     Stoughton  never  re- 

E anted.    The  diary  of  Cotton  Mather  proves  that 
e,  who  had  sought  the  foundatioi   of  faith  in 
tales  of  wonders,  himself  'had  temptations  to 
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atheism,  and  to  the  abandonment  of  all  religion 
as  a  mere  delusion.'" — Q.  Bancroft,  lli»t.  of  the 
IT  S.  {Author H  laat  rer.),  pt.  3.  rh.  3  {v.  3).— "It 
was  long  before  the  public  mind  recovered  from 
its  paralysis.  No  one  knew  what  ought  to  bo 
said  or  done,  the  tragedy  had  been  so  awful. 
The  i>artios  who  had  acted  in  it  were  so  numer- 
ous, and  of  such  standing,  including  almost  all 
the  most  eminent  and  honored  leaders  of  tho 
conmumity  from  the  bench,  the  bar,  the  magis- 
tracy, the  pulpit,  the  medical  faculty,  ancl  in 
fact  all  classes  and  descriptions  of  persons;  tho 
mysteries  connected  with  the  accusers  and  con- 
fessors; the  universal  prevalence  of  the  legal, 
theological,  and  iihllosophical  theories  that  hiul 
led  to  the  proceedings;  the  utter  impossibility 
of  realizing  or  measuring  the  extent  of  the  ca- 
lamity ;  and  the  general  shame  and  horror  associ- 
ated with  the  subject  in  all  minds;  prevented 
any  open  movement.  .  .  .  Dr.  Bentley  describes 
the  condition  of  the  commimity  in  some  brief 
and  pregnant  sentences  ...  :  '  As  soon  as  tho 
judges  ceased  to  condemn,  the  people  ceased  to 
accuse.  .  .  .  Terror  at  the  violence  aiul  guilt  of 
the  proceedings  succeeded  instantly  to  the  con- 
viction of  blind  zeal;  and  what  every  man  had 
encouraged  all  professed  to  abhor.  Few  dared 
to  blame  other  men.  because  few  were  innocent. 
The  guilt  and  the  shame  became  the  portion  of 
the  country,  while  Salem  had  the  infamy  of 
being  the  place  of  the  transacticms.'"— C.  W. 
Upham.  Silem  Witchcraft,  r.  3.  aupplenient. — 
"The  probability  seems  to  be  that  those  who 
began  in  harmless  deceit  found  themselves  at 
length  involved  so  deeply,  that  dread  of  shamo 
and  punishment  drove  them  to  an  extremity 
where  their  only  choice  was  between  sacrificing 
themselves,  or  others  to  save  themselves.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  younger  girls  were 
so  far  carried  along  by  imitation  or  imaginative 
sympathy  as  in  some  degree  to  '  credit  their  own 
he.'  .  .  .  Parish  and  boundary  feuds  had  set 
enmity  between  neighbors,  and  the  girls,  called 
on  to  say  who  troubled  them,  cried  out  upon 
those  whom  they  had  been  v.ont  to  hear  called 
by  hard  names  at  home.  They  i)r()bably  had  no 
notion  what  a  frigiitful  ending  their  comedy  was 
to  have ;  but  at  any  rate  they  were  powerless, 
for  the  reins  had  passed  out  of  their  hands  into 
the  sterner  grnsp  of  minister  and  magistmte. 
...  In  one  respect,  to  which  Mr.  Upham  first 
gives  the  importance  it  deserves,  the  Salem  trials 
were  distinguished  from  all  others.  Though 
.-,ome  of  the  accused  had  been  terrified  into  con- 
fession, yet  not  one  persever''d  in  it.  but  all  died 
protesting  their  innocence,  and  with  unshaken 
constancy,  though  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt 
would  have  saved  the  lives  of  all.  This  martyr 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  Puritanism  in  the  char- 
acter and  conscience  may  be  allowed  to  out- 
weigh a  great  many  sneers  at  Puritan  fanati- 
cism."—J.  R.  Lowed,  Witchcraft  (Among  My 
Books,  scries  1). 

Also  in:  Q.  M.  Beard,  Psychology  of  the  Saler.i 
Witchcraft  Excitement. 

A.  D.  1703-171 1. — Queen  Anne's  War.  See 
New  England:  A.  D.  1703-1710;  and  Canada: 
A.  D.  1711-1713. 

A.  D.  1704. — The  first  Newspaper.  See 
PuiNTiNG,  &c. :  A.  D.  170-1-1739. 

A.  D.  1722-1725.— Renewed  War  with  the 
northeastern  Indians.  See  Nova  Scotia: 
A.  D.  1713-1730. 
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A.  D.  1744-1748.— King  George's  War.— 
The  taking  of  Louisbourg  and  its  restoration 
to  France.  See  New  Enciland:  A.  I>.  1744; 
174r,;  iiikI  174.V1748. 

A.  D.  1754^— The  Colonial  Congress  at  Al- 
bany and  Franklin's  plan  of  Union,  tiav 
Umtki)  Statks  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1754. 

A.  D.  1755.— Expedition  against  Fort  Beau 
S^jour  in  Nova  Scotia.  See  Nova  Scotia: 
A.  I).  174»-l7r)r,. 

A.  D.  1755-1760.— The  French  and  Indian 
War,  and  conquest  of  Canada.  See  Canada: 
A.  I).  noO-n.W.  to  1700;  Nova  Scotia:  A.  D. 
174»-17r)r).  1755;  Ohio  (Vau.kv):  A.  I).  1748- 
1754,  1754,  1755;  Cape  Bketon  Ibland:  A.  D. 
1758-1760. 

A.  D.  1761.— Harsh  enforcement  of  revenue 
laws. — The  Writs  of  Assistance  and  Otis's 
speech.— "  It  was  in  1761,  immediately  after 
the  overt'arow  of  the  French  in  Canada,  that  at- 
tempts were  made  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws 
more  strictly  than  heretofore ;  and  trouble  was 
at  once  threatened.  Charles  Paxton,  the  principal 
officer  of  the  custom-house  in  Boston,  applied 
to  the  Superior  Court  to  grant  him  the  authority 
to  use  '  writs  of  assistance '  in  searching  for 
smuggled  gocwls.  A  writ  of  assistance  was  a 
general  search-warrant,  empowering  the  officer 
•  armed  with  it  to  enter,  by  force  if  necessary,  any 
dwelling-house  or  warehouse  where  contraband 
goods  were  supposed  to  be  stored  or  hidden.  A 
special  •search-warrant  was  one  in  which  the 
name  of  the  suspected  person,  and  the  house 
which  it  was  proposed  to  search,  were  accurately 
specified,  and  the  goods  which  it  was  intended 
to  seize  were  as  far  as  possible  described.  In 
the  use  of  such  special  warrants  there  was  not 
much  danger  of  gross  injustice  or  oppression. 
.  .  .  But  the  general  search-warrant,  or  '  writ 
of  assistance,' as  it  was  called  because  men  try 
to  cover  up  the  iigliness  of  hateful  things  by 
giving  them  innocent  names,  was  quite  a  differ- 
ent affair.  It  was  a  blank  form  upon  which  the 
custom-house  officer  might  fill  in  the  names  of 
persons  and  descriptions  of  houses  and  goods  t( 
suit  himself.  .  .  .  The  writ  of  assistance  was 
tlierefore  an  abominable  instrument  of  tyranny. 
Such  writs  had  been  allowed  by  a  statute  of  the 
evil  reign  of  Charles  II . ;  a  statute  of  William 
III.  had  clothed  custom-house  officers  in  the 
colonies  with  like  powers  to  those  which  they 
possessed  in  England :  and  neither  of  theso  stat- 
utes had  been  repealed.  There  can  therefore  be 
little  doubt  that  the  issue  of  such  search-war- 
rants was  strictly  legal,  unless  the  authority  of 
Parliament  to  make  laws  for  the  colonies  was 
to  be  denied.  James  Otis  then  lield  the  crown 
office  of  advocate-general,  witli  an  ample  salary 
and  prospects  of  high  favour  from  government. 
When  the  revenue  officers  called  upon  him,  in 
view  of  his  position,  to  defend  their  cause,  he 
resigned  his  office  and  at  once  undertook  to  act 
as  counsel  for  the  merchants  of  Boston  in  their 
protest  against  the  issue  of  the  writs.  A  large 
fee  was  offered  him,  but  he  refused  it.  '  In  such 
a  cause,'  said  he,  'I  despise  all  fees.'  The  case 
was  tried  in  the  council-chamber  at  the  east  end 
of  the  old  town-hall,  or  what  is  now  known  as 
the  '  Old  State-House,'  in  Boston.  Chief -justice 
Hutchinson  presided,  and  Jeremiah  Gridley,  one 
of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  that  day,  argued  the 
case  for  the  writs  m  a  very  powerful  speech. 
The  reply  of  Otis,  which  took  five  hours  in  the 


delivery,  was  one  of  the  greatest  speeclics  of 
modern  times.  It  went  beyond  the  particular 
legal  (luestion  at  issue,  ami  took  up  tne  whole 
(piestion  of  the  constitutional  relations  between 
the  colonies  and  the  mother-country.  At  the 
bottom  of  this,  as  of  all  the  disputes  that  led 
to  the  Kevolution,  lay  the  ultimate  question 
whether  Americans  were  bound  to  yield  obe- 
dience to  laws  wiiich  they  had  no  share  in 
making.  This  (]uestion,  and  the  spirit  that 
answered  it  flatly  and  doggedly  in  the  negative, 
were  heard  like  an  tmdertonc  pervading  all  the 
arguments  in  Otis's  wonderful  speech,  and  it  wna 
because  of  this  that  the  young  lawyer  John 
Adams,  who  was  present,  afterward  declared 
that  on  that  day  '  the  child  Independence  was 
bom.'  Chief-justice  Hutchinson  .  .  .  reserved 
his  decision  until  advice  could  be  had  from  the 
law-officers  of  the  crown  in  London ;  and  when 
next  term  he  was  instructed  by  them  to  grant  the 
writs,  this  result  added  fresh  impetus  to  the 
spirit  that  Otis's  eloquence  liad  aroused.  The 
custom-house  ofllcers,  armed  with  their  writs, 
began  breaking  into  warehouses  and  seizing 
goo<ls  which  were  said  to  have  been  smuggled. 
In  this  rough  way  they  confiscated  private  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  many  thousands  of  pounds; 
but  sometimes  the  owners  of  wareliouses  armed 
themselves  and  barricaded  their  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  thus  the  officers  were  often  success- 
fully defied,  for  the  sheriff  was  far  from  prompt 
in  coming  to  aid  them."— J.  Fiske,  The  War  of 
Independence,  eh.  4. 

Also  in  :  W.  Tudor,  Life  of  Jamss  Otis,  eh.  5- 
7. — F.  Bowen,  Life  of  James  Otis  {Library  of 
Am.  liioff.,  series  2,  v.  2),  c?i.  2-3. 

A.  D.  1761-1766.— The  question  of  taxation 
by  Parliament. — The  Sugar  Act.— The  Stamp 
Act  and  its  repeal.- The  Declaratory  Act.— 
The  Stamp  Act  Congress. — Non-importation 
agreements.  See  United  States  ok  A.m.  : 
A.  D.  17f)0-177o.  to  1766. 

A.  D.  1768.— The  Circular  Letter  to  other 
colonies.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1767-1768. 

A.  D.  1768-1770. — The  quartering  of  troops 
in  Boston. — The  "  Massacre."-— Removal  of 
the  troops.     See  Boston:  A.  D.  1708;  and  1770. 

A.  D.  1769. — The  Boston  patriots  threat- 
ened.— Vi:ginia  roused  to  their  support.  See 
United  Statks  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1769. 

A.  D.  1770-1773. — Repeal  of  the  Townshend 
duties  except  on  Tea.— Committees  of  Cor- 
respondence instituted. — The  coming  of  the 
Tea  Ships.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
l';70;  and  1772-1773. 

A.  D.  1773. — Destruction  of  Tea  at  Boston. 
See  Boston  :  A.  D.  1773. 

A.  D.  1774.— The  Boston  Port  Bill  and  the 
Massachusetts  Act.— Free  government  de- 
stroyed and  commerce  interdicted. — The  First 
Continental  Congrens.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1774  (March— Apkil)  ;  and  Bos- 
ton: A.  D.  1774. 

A.  D.  i'^7i|.— Organization  of  an  indepen- 
dent Provisional  Government. — The  Commit- 
tee of  Safety.— Minute-men.— "  Governor  Gage 
issued  writs,  dated  September  1,  convening  the 
General  Court  at  Salem  on  the  5th  of  October, 
but  dissolved  it  by  a  proclamation  dated  Septem- 
ber 28,  1774.  The  members  elected  to  it.  pur- 
suant to  the  course  agreed  upon,  resolved  them- 
selves into  a  Provincial  Congress.    This  body,  oa 
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the  2flth  of  October,  adopted  a  iiliin  for  organiz- 
ing the  militia,  maintaining;  it,  and  railing  it  out 
when  circumstances  should  render  it  necessary. 
It  provided  that  one  iiuarter  of  the  number  en- 
rolled should  be  held  in  readiness  to  muster  at 
the  shortest  notice,  wlio  were  called  by  the 
popular  name  of  minute-men.  An  executive 
authority  —  the  Committee  of  Safety  —  was 
created,  clothed  with  large  discretionary  powers; 
and  another  called  the  Comndttce  of  Supplies." 
— R.  Frothingham,//w<.  oft/ie  Siege  of  BoxUm,  ]>. 
41. —  Under  the  Provincial  Congress  and  the 
energetic  Committee  of  Safety  (which  consisted  at 
the  beginning  of  Hancock,  Warren  and  Church, 
of  Boston,  Ricliard  Devens  of  Charlestown,  Benj. 
White  of  Brookline,  Jo.seph  Palmer  of  Braintree, 
Abraham  Watson  of  Cambridge,  Azor  Orne  of 
Marblehead,  and  Norton  Quincy,  who  declined) 
tt  complete  and  effective  administration  of  gov- 
ernment, entirely  independent  of  royal  authority, 
was  brought  into  operation.  Subsequently, 
John  Pigeon  of  Newton,  William  Heath  of  Kox- 
bury,  and  Jabez  Fisher  of  Wrentlmm,  were 
added  to  the  committee. — It.  Frothingham,  Life 
and  Tiinat  of  JoHeph  Warren,  p.  389. — See  United 
States  OK  Am.  :  A    D.  1775  rAPKii.). 

A.  D.  1775.— The  beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  American  Revolution. — Lexington. — Con- 
cord.— The  country  in  arms  and  Boston  under 
siege.  —  Ticonderoga.  —  Bunker  Hill.  —  The 
Second  Continental  Congress.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1775. 

A.  D.  1775-1776. — Washington  in  command 
at  Cambridge.— British  evacuation  of  Boston. 
See  United  St.vtes  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1775-1776. 

A.  D.  1776  (April  —  May).  —  Independence 
assumed  and  urged  upon  the  General  Con- 
gress.— "  Mas.sachusetts  had  for  nearly  a  year 
acted  independently  of  the  officers  of  the  crown. 
.  .  .  The  General  Court,  at  their  session  in  April 
[1770],  passed  a  resolve  to  alter  the  style  of  writs 
and  other  legal  processes — substituting  'the 
people  and  government  of  Massachusetts'  for 
George  III. ;  and,  in  dating  official  papers,  the 
particular  year  of  the  king  was  omitted,  and 
only  the  year  of  our  Lord  was  mentioned.  Early 
in  May,  likewise,  an  orde/  was  passed  and  pub- 
lished, by  which  the  people  of  the  several  towns 
in  the  province  were  advised  to  give  instructions 
to  their  respective  representatives,  to  be  chosen 
for  the  following  political  year,  on  the  subject 
of  independence.  It  is  not  contended  that  this 
was  the  first  instance  in  which  such  a  proposition 
was  publicly  made ;  for  North  Carolina  had,  two 
weeks  before,  authorized  her  delegates  to  join 
with  the  other  colonies  in  declaring  indepen- 
dence; and  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  had 
indicated  their  inclination  by  dispensing  with 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  though  a 
month  elapsed  before  the  Connecticut  Assembly 
instructed  their  delegates  to  vote  for  indepen- 
dence. The  returns  from  the  towns  of  Massa- 
chusetts were  highly  encouraging,  and  in  nearly 
every  instance  the  instructions  to  their  represen- 
tatives were  favorable  to  an  explicit  declaration 
of  independence." — J.  S.  Barry,  Hist,  of  Mass., 
T.  3,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1776  (July).— The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence by  the  Continental  Congress.  Sec 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1776  (July). 

A.  D.  1776-1777.— The  struggle  for  Nev7 
York  and  the  Hudson. — The  campaigns  in 
New  Jersey  and  on  the  Delaware. — Burgoyne's 


invasion  and  surrender.  See  TJniti-:d  States 
OK  Am.:  a.  D.  1776  (Auouht),  to  1777  (Jui-v— 
Octoheu). 

A.  D,  1777-1783.— The  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration.—Alliance  with  France.— Treason  of 
Arnold. — Tho  war  in  the  south. — Surrender 
of  Cornwdlis.— Peace.  See  I'mted  States 
OK  Am.  :  A.  D.  1777-1781,  to  178!5. 

A.  D.  1779.— Framing  and  adoption  of  a 
State  Constitution.  .See  United  States  ok 
Am.  :  A.  I).  1776-1779. 

A.  D.  1781.— Emancipation  of  Slaves.  See 
Si.AVEUV,  Ne(1h<):  A.  1).  16:W-17H1. 

A.  D.  1785.— Western  territorial  claims  and 
their  cession  to  the  United  States.  See 
United  States  OK  Am.  :  A.  I).  17M1-17H6. 

A.  D.  1786.— Settlement  of  land  claims  with 
New  York. — The  cession  of  western  New 
York.     SeeNEwYoitK:  A.  I).  17H(i-17»». 

A.  D.  1786-1787.— The  Shays  Rebellion.— 
"The  Shays  Ilebcllion,  whicli  takes  its  name 
from  the  leader  of  the  insurgents,  Daniel  Siiays, 
lately  a  captain  in  the  Continental  army,  hacl  its 
taproot  in  the  growing  spirit  of  lawlessness. 
But  special  causes  of  (iiscontent  were  traceable 
to  an  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  ex- 
cessive land  taxation  in  Massachusetts,  the  solo 
seat  of  the  outbreak.  Governor  Bowdoin  and  , 
his  party  strove  vigorously  to  reduce  the  .State  * 
debt  and  keep  up  the  public  credit  at  a  period 
of  great  pviblic  depression.  But  tliis  strained 
severely  the  farmers  and  citizens  of  moderate 
means  in  the  inland  towns.  Private  creditors 
pressed  their  debtors,  while  the  State  pressed  all. 
Attiichments  were  put  upon  the  poor  man's  cattle 
and  teams,  and  his  little  homestead  was  sacrificed 
under  the  sheriff's  hammer.  It  was  no  sign  of 
prosperity  that  the  dockets  of  the  county  courts 
were  crowded,  and  that  lawyers  and  court  officers 
put  in  the  sickle.  There  was  conunon  complaint 
of  the  high  salaries  of  public  oflicials  and  the 
wasteful  cost  attending  litigation.  One  might 
suppose  that  a  legLslnture  annually  chosen  would 
soon  remedy  this  state  of  things.  But  the  in- 
habitants of  the  western  counties  took  the  short 
cut  of  resisting  civil  process  and  openly  defying 
the  laws.  And  herein  their  error  lay.  Shays 
rallied  so  large  a  force  of  malcontents  about 
Worcester  in  the  fall  of  1786  that  the  sheriff  and 
his  deputies  were  powerless  against  them,  and 
no  court  could  be  held.  .  .  .  This  first  success 
of  the  Massachusetts  insurgents  alarmed  the 
friends  of  order  throughout  the  Union.  .  . 
Congress,  by  this  time  an  adept  in  stealthy  and 
diplomatic  methods,  offered  secret  aid  to  the  au- 
thorities of  Massaciiusetts  upon  the  pretext  of 
dispatching  troops  against  tho  Indians.  But  the 
tender  was  not  accepted ;  for  in  James  Bowdoin 
the  State  had  an  executive  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency. Availing  himself  of  a  temporary  loan 
from  patriotic  citizens,  he  mised  and  equipped  a 
militia  force,  large  enough  to  overawe  the 
rebels,  which,  under  General  Lincoln's  command, 
was  promptly  marched  against  them.  Shays 
appears  to  have  had  more  of  the  demagogue 
than  warrior  about  him,  and  his  followers  fied 
as  the  troops  advanced  [being  finally  surprised 
and  routed  at  Petersham,  Feb.  4,  1787].  By 
midwinter  civil  order  was  restored ;  but  the  legis- 
lature made  some  concessions  not  less  just  than 
prudent.  The  vanquished  rebels  were  treated 
with  marked  clemency.  But  Governor  Bow- 
doin's  energy  lost  him  a  re-election  the  following 
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Bnrinj?,  and  ono  of  the  manliest  ploncere  of  Con- 
tiiicntiil  reform  was  remitted  to  privnte  life  for 
the  n-Ht  of  IiIh  days.  To  him  succeeded  the  vet- 
enm  llniicock,  whose  li^ht  shone  tlirough  ii 
liorn-luntern  of  vanity  and  love  of  popular  ap- 
plause."—J.  Schouler,  Iliat.  of  iht  U.  8.,  v.  1,  m. 
1,  Htrt.  1. 

Also  in:  J.  B.  McMaster,  IIM.  of  the  People 
of  the  U.  S.,  V.  1,  ch.  3.— J.  O.  Holland.  JIM.  of 
W.  Mom.,  r.  1,  eh.  16-18. — M.  A.  Gn^en,  Spring- 
field, 16!J6-18H6,  eh.  14.— J.  E.  A.  Smith.  JJM.  of 
JHttMfieltl,  17;J4-18()0.  ch.  21-22. 

A.  D.  1788.  — Ratification  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  See  Unitku  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  1).  1787-17H9. 

A.  D.  1812-1814.— Opposition  of  Federalists 
to  the  war  with  England.  See  United  States 
OK  A.M. :  A.  I).  1812. 


MASSACRES.— Of Glenco.    See  oi  otlano: 

A.  1).  1692 Of  the  Mamelukes  (if   i;.     Sec 

Eoyi'T:  a.  I).  180H-1H11 Of  the  Mountain 

Meadows  (1857).    Sec  Utah:  a.  D.  1857-1859. 
...  .Of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day.     See  Puance: 

A.  D.  1572 Of  St.  Brice's  Day  (looa).     See 

Enoi.ani):    a.  I).  979-1016 Of  September, 

1792,  in  the  Paris  prisons.    See  Fhance:  A.  I). 

1792  (AuousT— Seitemeku) Of  the  Shiites. 

See  TuHKs:  A.  D.  1481-iii20 The   Sicilian 

Vespers  (1282).    See  Italy  (Soutueun)  :  A.  D. 
1282-1  :$()(). 

MASSAGETiE,  The.    See  Scythians. 

MASSALIANS,  The,    Sec  My8TICih.m. 

MASSALIOTS.— The  people  of  Massilia  — 
ant'ifiit  .Miirscilles. 

MASSE N A,  Marshal,  Campaigns  of.  Sec 
Fuanck:  a.  D.  1796-1797  (Octohkk— Apkil); 
1798-1799  (August— Apkil);  1799  (April— Sep- 
temhek)  and  (August — Decembkk);  1800-1801 
(May — Fehkuaby);  1805  (Makcii — December); 
1805-1806  (Dece-mheb— September)  ;  and  Spain  : 
A.  1).  1810-1812. 

MASSILIA. — The  ancient  name  of  Slarseilles. 
See  l^not^KANS. 

MASSIMILIANO,  Duke  of  Milan,  A.  D. 
1512-1515. 

MASSORETES.     See  Masoretes. 

MASULIPATAM,  English  capture  of 
(1759).     See  India:  A.  D.  1758-1761. 

MATAGUAYAS, The.  Sec  Bolivia:  Abo- 
rigin.\l  inhabitants. 

MATELOTAGE.  See  America:  A.  D. 
1639-1700. 

MATHER,  Cotton,  and  the  Witchcraft  ex- 
citement.    See  Massachusetts:  A.  D.  1692. 

MATHER,  Increase,  and  the  new  Massa- 
chusetts Charter.  See  Mass.^chusetts;  A.  D. 
1689-1692. 

MATILDA,  Donation  of  the  Countess.  See 
Paiwcy:  A.  D.  1077-1102. 

MATRONA,  The.— The  ancient  name  of  the 
river  Marnc. 

MATRON  ALIA,  The.— An  ancient  Roman 
festival,  celebrated  on  the  Calends  of  March,  in 
memory  of  the  intervention  of  the  Sabine  ma- 
trons, to  make  peace  between  their  Sabine  kins- 
men and  their  Roman  husbands. — H.  G.  Liddell, 
Jlist.  of  liomf,  bk.  \,  ch.  i  (v.  1).— See  Rome:  Thf 
rape  of  the  Sabine  women. 

MATTHIAS,    Germanic    Emperor,   A.    D. 

1612-1619 Matthias    Corvinus,    King     of 

Hungary,  1457-1490. 


A.  D.  1814.— The  Hat'tord  Contention.  See 
United  States  <>k  A.m.  :  A.  1/.  '814  (December). 

A.  D.  18x8-1821.— The  rounding  of  Amherst 
College.  See  Education,  ;<1odekn:  America: 
A.  1).  1818-1821. 

A.  D.  1820.— The  district  of  Maine  erected 
into  a  distinct  State.    See  Maine:  A.  I).  1820. 

A.  D.  1861  (April).  —  Prompt  response  to 
President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops.  —  Attack 
on  the  Sixth  Regiment  in  Baltimore.  Sec 
United  States  OK  Am.  :  A.  I).  1801  (April). 

A.  D.  1861  (April  —  May).  —  The  Eighth 
Regiment  making  its  way  to  Washington.— 
Butler  and  Baltimore.  See  United  States  ok 
Am.:  a.  1).  1861  (ApRii May:  Maryland). 

A.  D.  1889. —The  founding  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity. See  Education,  Modern:  America: 
a.  1).  1887-1889. 


MATTIACI,  The.— The  Mattiacl  were  an 
ancient  German  trilx.  .riemlly  to  Rome.  They 
inhabited  a  region  in  Nassau,  alwut  Wiesbaden. 
— Church  and  Brodribb,  Oeog.  Notes  to  The  Ger- 
main/ of  TaHtiiH. — See,  also,  Mogontiacum. 

MAUREGATO,  King  of  Leon  and  the 
Asturias,  or  Oviedo,  A.  1).  783-788. 

MAURETANIA.— MAURETANIANS.— 
MOORS.     See  Numidians. 

Under  the  Romans.  See  Akrica:  The  Ro- 
man Province. 

A.  D.  374-398.— Revolts  of  Firmus  and 
Gildo.     See  Rome  :  A.  I).  396-398. 

Conquest  by  the  Vandals.  See  Vandals: 
A.  I).  429-439. 

Mahometan  Conquest.  See  Mahometan 
CoNtiUEHT:  A.  D.  647-709. 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  History.  See  Ma- 
Rocco ;  also,  Barbauv  States. 


MAURICE,    Roman    Emperor   (Eastern), 

A.  I).  582-602 Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange 

and  Count  of  Nassau,  Stadtholdc.  of  the 
United  Provinces  (Netherlands),  1587-1625. 
See  Netherlands:  A.  I).  1584-1585,  to  1621- 
1633 Maurice  of  Saxony,  The  dishonor- 
able exploits  of.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1546- 
1552. 

MAURIENNE,  Counts  of. —The  earliest 
title  of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  See 
Savoy:  11-1  5th  Cp:n':'lries. 

MAURITANIANS.     S"e  Mauretania. 

MAURITIUS,  or  the  Isle  of  France,  Eng- 
lish acquisition  of  the  (1810).  Sec  France: 
A.  D.  1814  (April — June);  also,  India:  A.  I). 
1805-i816. 

MAURITIUS  RIVER.— The  name  given 
by  the  Dutch  to  the  Hudson  River. 

MAUSOLEUM  AT  HALICARNASSUS. 
See  Carians. 

MAUSOLEUM  OF  HADRIAN.  See  Cas- 
tle St.  Anoelo. 

MAVROVALLACHIA.  See  Balkan  and 
Danubian  States:  12th  Century. 

MAXEN,  Capitulation  of.  See  Ger.many: 
A.  I).  1759  (.Ii'ly— November). 

MAXIMA  CvESARIENSIS.  See  Britain: 
A.  D.  323-337. 

MAXIMIAN,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  286- 
305. 

MAXIMILIAN,  Emperor  of  Mexico.    See 

Mexico:    A.   D.  1861-1867 Maximilian   1., 

Archduke  of  Austria,  Ki.ig  of  the   Romans, 
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MIODIA  AND  THK  MEDKS. 


A.    D.    14H«-14«a:    Germanic  Emperor,   l-ioa- 

iniO Maximilian  II.,  Archduke  of  Austria, 

Xing  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  Germanic 
Emperor,  l.'»(t4-ir»70. 

MAXIMIN,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  285-288. 

MAXIMUS,  Revolt  of.  Hte  Biutain:  A.  D. 
8h;{-;»hh. 

MAXYANS,  The.     Hco  Lihy.\n«. 

MAY,  OR  MEY,  Cape:  The  Name.  See 
Nkw  YoiiK:  A.  I).  1«10-1(U4. 

MAY  LAWS,  The  German.  Hee  Gkkmany: 
A.  I).  1H78-1HH7. 

MAY  LAWS,  The  Russian,  of  1882.  See 
Jkww:  11>tii  Ckntl'uy. 

MAYAS,  The,  and  their  early  civilization. 
Sec  Amkuican  Ahouioineh;  Mayah. 

MAYENCE.     See  Mkntz. 

MAYFLOWER,  The  Voyage  of  the.  See 
MAHHAcirrHKTTH:  A.  I).  1630. 

MAYNOOTH,  Siege  of.— The  castle  of  May- 
nooth,  held  by  the  Irish  in  the  rebellion  of  1535, 
■was  besieged  by  the  English,  stormed  and  t»\k(;n, 
March  33  of  that  year,  and  twenty-six  of  its  de- 
fenders hanged.  The  rebellion  soon  collapsed. 
—  J.  A.  Fronde.  Iliitt.  ofEnt/.,  eh.  8. 

MAYNOOTH  Gh  VNT,  The.  See  Ikeland  : 
A.  I).  1844. 

MAYO,  Lord,  The  Indian  administration 
and  the  assassination  of.  See  India:  A.  D. 
1862-1H76. 

MAYOR  OF  THE  PALACE.  — "The 
Mayor  of  the  Palace  is  met  with  in  all  the  Frank- 
ish  kingdoms.  .  .  .  The  mayors  were  at  first 
merely  the  first  superintendents,  the  first  admi.i 
Istrators  of  the  interiorof  the  palace  of  the  king; 
the  chiefs  whom  he  put  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
panions, of  his  leudes,  still  united  around  him. 
It  was  their  duty  to  maintain  order  among  the 
king's  men,  to  administer  justice,* to  look  to  all 
the  aflairs,  to  all  the  wants,  of  that  great  domestic 
society.  They  were  the  men  of  the  king  with 
the  leudes;  this  was  their  first  character,  their 
first  state.  Now  for  the  second.  After  having 
exercised  the  power  of  the  king  over  his  leudes, 
his  mayors  of  the  palace  usurped  it  to  their  own 
profit.  The  leudes,  by  grants  of  public  charges 
and  fiefs,  were  not  long  before  they  became 
great  proprietors.  This  new  situation  was  su- 
perior to  that  of  companions  of  the  king ;  tliey 
detached  themselves  from  him,  and  united  in 
order  to  defend  their  common  interests.  Accord- 
ing as  their  fortune  dictated,  the  mayors  of  the 
palace  sometimes  resisted  them,  more  often 
united  with  them,  and,  at  first  servants  of  the 
king,  they  at  last  became  the  chiefs  of  an  aris- 
tocracy, against  whom  royalty  could  do  nothing. 
These  are  the  two  principal  phases  of  this  insti- 
tution: it  gained  more  extension  and  fixedness 
in  AustrasTa,  in  the  family  of  the  Pepins,  who 
possessed  it  almost  a  century  and  a  half,  than 
anywhere  else." — F.  Guizot,  Hist,  of  Civiliza- 
tion, V.  2  (France,  v.  1),  lect.  19. 

Also  in:  W.  C.  Perry,  The  Franks,  eh.  5.— 
See.  also,  Franks:  A.  D.  r)ll-7.')2. 

MAYORUNA,  OR  BARBUDO,  The.  See 
Amkuican  Abohiginks:  Andebians. 

MAYPO,  Battle  of  (1818).  See  Chile:  A.  D. 
1810-1818. 

MAZACA.  — "Mazaca  [the  capital  city  of 
ancient  Cappadocia]  was  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  great  volcanic  mountain  Argaeus  (Argish/, 
about  13,000  feet  hi^-h.  .  .  .  The  Roman  em- 
peror Tiberius  changed  the  name  of  Mazaca  to 


Caesareia.  and  it  is  now  Kaisariyeh  on  the  Kara 
Su,  a  small  stream  which  fiows  into  the  Ilaiys 
(Kizil  Knnak). " — (J.  Long,  Decline  of  tlw  lioinan 
JiepiiMir,  r.  5,  r/i.  22. 

MAZARIN,  Ministry  of.  See  Fkancb: 
A.  I).  Ifl42-1«4:«.  t(.  l«.'.l»-ltmi. 

MAZARINE  BIBLE,  The.  See  Primtino: 
A.  I).  1480- 1450. 

MAZARQUIVER,  Siege  of  (1563).  Sec 
Bauiiauv  Sr.vrKs:  A.  D.  ir)«;{-1505. 

MAZES.    See  L^hyiuntiih. 

MAZOR.     Hee  I.   yi-t:  Its  Namks. 

MAZZINI,  Joseph,  and  the  revolutionary 
movements  in  Italy.  See  Italy:  A.  1).  1H81- 
184H. 

MEADE,  General  George  G.:  Command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac— Battle  of  Gettys- 
bure,  and  after.  See  L'nitkd  Statks  ok  Am.  : 
A.  I).  1863  (June— July;  Pennsylvania);  and 

(Jl'LY— NoVE.MHKIi:    ViIUUMA). 

MEAL-TUB  PLOT,  The.  See  England: 
A.  1).  1670  (Jink). 

ME/  NEE,  Battle  of  (1843).     See  Scinde. 

MEAUX,  Siege  of.— The  city  of  Meaux,  on 
the  y  line,  in  France,  was  vigorously  besieged 
for  seven  months  by  Henry  V.  of  England,  but 
surrendered  on  the  10th  of  May.  l422.—  ^lons- 
trelet.  Chronicles,  bk.  1,  ch.  240-259. 


See 


MECCA :     Rise    of   Mahometanism. 
^Iaho.metan  Conquest:  600-682. 

A.  D.  692.— Siege  by  the  Omeyyads.  See 
Maiio.metan  CoNiiiEST:  A.  1).  7l.")-7.')0. 

A.  D.  ^29.— Stormed  and  Pillaged  by  the 
Carmathians.     See  Cakmatiiians. 

MECHANICSVILLE,  Engagements  at. 
See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1862  (May: 
Vikoinia)  The  Peninsulau  Campaign  ;  and 
(June— July:  Virginia). 

MECHLIN:  A.  D.  1572.— Pillage  and  mas- 
sacre by  Alva's  troops.  See  NETUEitLANoe: 
A.  D.  1572-1578. 

A.  D.  1585.— Surrender  to    the   Spaniards. 

See  Netheklandh:  A.  D.  1 584-1. W."). 


MECKLENBURG:  The  Duchy  bestowed 
on  Wallenstcin  (1628).  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
1627-1629. 

MECKLENBURG  DECLARATION, 
The.    See  North  Carolina:  A.  D.  1775  (May). 

MEDAIN. — Medain,  "the  twin  city,"  com- 
bined in  one,  under  this  Arabic  name,  the  two 
contiguous  Persian  capitals,  Seleuv^ia  and  Ctes- 
iphon.  The  name  Medain  signifies  "  cities,"  and 
"  it  is  said  to  have  comprised  a  cluster  of  seven 
towns,  but  it  is  ordinarily  taken  to  designate  the 
twin  cities  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon." — Sir  W. 
Muir,  Annals  of  tlie  Early  Caliphate,  ch.  \Qand  17. 

MEDIA  AND  THE  MEDES.— The  coun- 
try of  the  Medes,  in  its  original  extent,  coincided 
very  nearly  with  the  northwestern  part  of 
modern  Persia,  between  Farsistan  and  the  Elburz 
mountains.  "The  boundaries  of  Media  are 
given  somewhat  differently  by  different  writers, 
and  no  doubt  they  actually  varied  at  different 
periods;  but  the  variations  were  not  great,  and 
the  natural  limits,  on  three  sides  at  any  rate,  may 
be  laid  down  with  tolerable  precision.  Towards 
the  north  the  boundary  was  at  first  the  moun- 
tain chdn  closing  in  on  that  side  the  Urumiyeb 
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basin,  nfter  wiiit  h  it  seems  to  liave  been  ht 
that  the  true  limit  was  tlie  Araxes,  to  its  entrants 
on  tlie  low  country,  and  then  the  mountain  chain 
west  and  soutli  of  the  Caspian.  Westward,  tlie 
line  of  demarcation  may  be  best  regarded  as, 
towards  tlie  south,  running  along  the  centre  of 
the  Zagros  region;  and,  above  this,  as  formed 
by  that  continuation  of  the  Zagros  chain  which 
separates  the  Uruiniyeh  from  the  Van  basin. 
Eastward,  the  bounuury  was  marked  by  the 
spur  f.oni  the.Elburz,  across  which  lay  the  pass 
known  as  the  Pylie  Caspian,  and  below  this  by 
the  great  salt  desert,  whose  western  limit  is 
nearly  in  the  same  longitude.  Towards  the 
south  there  was  no  marked  line  or  natural  boun- 
dary. .  .  .  We  may  place  the  southern  limit  with 
much  probability  about  the  line  of  the  thirty- 
second  parallel,  which  is  nearly  the  present 
boundary  between  Irak  and  Ears." — Q.  Rawlin- 
son,  Hrs grent  Monarchies:  Media,  ch.  1. — "The 
nation  of  the  Medes  belongs  to  the  group  of  the 
Arian  tribes,  which  occupied  the  table-land  of 
Iran.  Tnis  has  been  already  proved  by  the 
statement  of  Herodotus  that  in  ancient  times  the 
Medians  were  called  Areans  by  all  men,  by  the 
religion  of  the  IVIedes,  and  by  all  the  Median  words 
and  names  that  have  come  down  to  us.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  the  nation  consisted  of  six 


tribes:  the  Arizanti,  Busae,  Struchates,  Budii, 
Paraetaceni,  and  Magi.  .  .  .  The  Magians  we 
have  already  found  to  be  a  hereditary  order  of 
Priests." — M.  Duncker,  Ilis  of  Antiquity,  bk.  9, 
ch.  1. — The  Medes,  who  setm  to  have  been  long 
without  any  centralizing  authority  among 
them,  became,  at  last,  united  under  a  monarchy 
which  grew  in  power,  until,  in  the  later  part  of 
the  seventh  century  B.  C,  it  combined  with 
Babylonia  against  the  decaying  Assyrian  king- 
dom. Nineveh  was  destroyed  by  the  confederates, 
and  the  dominions  of  Assyria  were  divided  be- 
tween them.  The  Median  empire  which  then 
rose,  by  the  side  of  the  Babylonian,  endured  little 
more  than  half  a  century.  It  was  the  first  of  tiie 
conquests  of  Cyrus  (see  Pehsia  :  B.  C.  549-521), 
or  Ivyros,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire  (B.  C. 
549). — A.  H.  Sayce,  Ancient  Empires  of  the  East, 
appendix  5. 

Also  in:  F.  Lenorinant  and  E.  Chevallier, 
Manual  of  the  Ancient  Hist,  of  the  East,  bk.  5, 
cJi.  1-4. 

The  ancient  religion.    See  Zoroastrians. 

MEDIA    ATROPATENE.    See    Atropa- 

TENK. 

MEDI.£VAL,  Belonging  to    the  Middle 

Ages — which  see. 
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Chronology  of  Development. — Renouard,  in 
his  "History  of  Medicine,"  arranges  the  chron- 
ology of  the  development  of  medical  knowledge 
in  three  grand  divisions  or  Ages,  subdivided 
into  eight  periods.  "  The  First  Age  commences 
with  the  infancy  of  society,  as  far  back  as  historic 
tradition  carries  us,  and  terminates  toward  the 
cud  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
at  the  death  of  Galen,  during  the  reign  of  Sep- 
timus Severus.  This  lapse  of  time  constitutes, 
in  Medicine,  the  Foundation  Age.  The  germ  of 
the  Healing  Art,  concealed,  at  first,  in  the  in- 
stincts of  men,  is  gradually  developed;  the  basis 
of  the  science  is  laid,  and  great  principles  are  dis- 
cussed. .  .  .  The  Second  Age,  which  may  be 
called  the  Age  of  Transition,  offers  very  little 
material  to  the  history  of  Medicine.  We  see  no 
longer  the  conflicts  and  discussions  between 
partisans  of  different  doctrines ;  the  medical  sects 
are  confounded.  The  art  remains  stationary,  or 
imperceptibly  retrogrades.  I  can  not  better  de- 
pict this  epoch  than  by  comparing  it  to  the  life 
of  an  insect  in  the  nymplia  state ;  though  no  ex- 
terior change  appears,  an  admirable  metamor- 
phosis is  going  on,  imperceptibly,  within.  The 
eye  of  man  only  perceives  the  wonder  after  it  has 
been  finished.  Thus  from  the  15th  century, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  the  third  and  last  Age 
of  Medicine,  or  the  Age  of  Renovation,  Europe 
offers  us  a  spectacle  of  which  the  most  glorious 
eras  of  ♦he  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome  only 
can  give  us  an  idea.  It  would  seem  as  if  a  new 
life  was  infused  into  the  veins  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  the  world :  the  sciences,  fine  arts, 
industry,  religion,  social  institutions,  all  are 
changed.  A  multitude  of  schools  are  open 
for  teaching  Medicine.  Establishments  which 
had  no  mt^els  among  the  ancienta,  are  cre- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  extending  to  the  poorer 
classes  th^  benefivS  of  the  Hcalug  Art.     The 


ingenious  activity  of  modern  Christians  ex- 
plores and  is  sufficient  for  everything.  These 
three  grand  chronological  divisions  do  not  sufiice 
to  classify,  in  our  minds,  the  principal  phases  of 
the  history  of  Medicine;  consequently,  I  have 
subdivided  eadi  age  into  a  smaller  number  of 
sections,  easy  to  be  retained,  and  which  I  have 
named  Periods.  The  first  Age  embraces  four 
periods,  the  second  and  third  ages,  each,  two. 
.  .  .  The  first  period,  which  we  name  Primitive 
Period,  or  that  of  instinct,  ends  with  the  ruin  of 
Troy,  about  twelve  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  second,  called  the  Mystic  or  Sacred 
Period,  extends  from  the  dissolution  of  the 
'Pythagorean  Society'  to  about  the  year  500 
A.  C.  The  third  period,  which  ends  at  the 
foundation  of  the  Alexandrian  Library,  A.  C, 
320,  we  name  the  Philosophic  Period.  The 
fourth,  which  we  designate  tlie  Anatomic,  ex- 
tends to  the  end  of  the  first  age,  i.  e. ,  to  the  year 
200  of  the  Christian  era.  The  fifth  is  called  the 
Greek  Period ;  it  ends  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Alexandrian  Library,  A.  D.  640.  The  sixth  re- 
ceives the  surname  of  Arabic,  and  closes  with 
the  14th  century.  The  seventh  period,  which  be- 
gins the  third  age,  comprises  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries;  it  is  distinguished  as  the  Erudite. 
Finally,  the  eighth,  or  last  period,  embraces  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries  [beyond  which  the 
writer  did  not  carry  his  history].  I  call  it  the 
Reform  Period."— P.  V.  Renouard,  History  of 
Medicine,  introd. 

Egyptian. — "Medicine  is  practised  among 
them  [the  Egyptians]  on  a  plan  of  separation; 
each  physician  treats  a  single  disorder,  and  no 
more:  thus  the  country  swarms  with  medical 
practitioners,  some  undertaking  to  cure  diseases 
of  the  eye,  others  of  the  head,  others  again  of  the 
teeth,  others  of  the  intestines,  and  sonn  those 
which   are    not    local. "  — Herodotus,    History, 
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ir.  by  Tiawlinaon,  hk.  3,  c?i.  84. — "Not  only  was 
the  study  of  medicine  of  very  early  date  in 
Egypt,  but  medical  men  there  were  in  sucli  re- 
pute that  they  were  sent  for  at  various  times 
from  other  countries.  Their  knowledge  oi  medi- 
cine is  celebrated  by  Homer  (Od.  iv.  229),  who 
describes  Polydamna,  the  wife  of  Thonis,  as 
giving  medicinal  plants  '  to  Helen,  in  Egypt,  a 
country  producing  an  infinite  number  of  drugs 
.  .  .  where  each  physician  possesses  knowledge 
above  all  other  men.'  'O  virgin  daughter  of 
Egypt,'  says  Jeremiah  (Ixvi.  11),  '  in  vain  shalt 
thou  use  many  medicines.'  Cyrus  and  Darius 
both  sent  to  Egypt  for  medical  men  (Her.  iii.  1, 
132);  and  Pliny  (.\ix.  5)  says  post  mortem  ex- 
aminations were  made  in  order  to  discover  the 
nature  of  maladies.  Doctors  received  their 
salaries  from  the  treasury ;  but  they  were  obliged 
to  conform  in  the  treatment  of  a  patient  to  the 
rules  laid  down  in  their  books,  his  death  being  a 
capital  crime,  if  he  was  founil  to  have  been 
treated  in  any  other  way.  But  deviations  from, 
and  approved  additions  to,  the  sacred  prescrip- 
tions were  occasionally  made;  and  the  prohibi- 
tion was  only  to  prevent  the  experiments  of 
young  practitioners,  whom  Pliny  considers  the 
only  persons  privileged  to  kill  a  man  with  im- 
punity. Aristotle  indeed  says  'the  Egyptian 
physicians  were  allowed  after  the  third  day  to 
alter  the  treatment  prescribed  by  authority,  and 
even  before,  taking  upon  themselves  the  re- 
sponsibility' (Polit.  iii.  11).  Experience  gradu- 
ally taught  them  many  new  remedies ;  and  that 
tiey  had  adopted  a  method  (of  no  very  old  stand- 
ing in  modern  practice)  of  stopping  teeth  with 
fold  is  proved  by  some  mummies  found  at 
hebes.  Besides  the  protection  of  society  from 
the  pretensions  of  quacks,  the  Egyptians  pro- 
vided that  doctors  should  not  demand  fees  on  a 
foreign  journey  or  on  military  service,  when  pa- 
tients were  treated  free  of  expense  (Diod.  i.  82); 
and  we  may  conclude  that  they  were  obliged  to 
treat  the  poor  gratis,  on  consideration  of  tlie  al- 
lowance paid  them  as  a  body  by  government. 
.  .  .  Poor  and  superstitious  people  sometimes 
had  recourse  to  dreams,  to  wizards,  to  donations 
to  sacred  animals,  and  to  exvotos  to  the  gods. 
.  .  .  Charms  wre  also  written  for  the  credulous, 
some  of  which  have  been  found  on  small  pieces 
of  papyrus,  which  were  rolled  up  and  worn  as 
by  the  modern  Egyptians.  Accoucheurs  were 
women ;  which  we  learn  from  Exodus  i.  15,  and 
from  the  sculptures,  as  in  modern  Egypt.  .  .  . 
The  Egyptian  doctors  were  of  the  sacerdotal  or- 
der, like  the  embalmers,  who  are  called  (in 
Genesis  i.  2) '  Physicians, '  and  were  '  commanded 
by  Joseph  to  embalm  his  father. '  They  were  of 
the  class  called  Pastophori,  who,  according  to 
Clemens  (Strom,  lib.  6),  being  physicians,  were 
expected  to  know  about  all  things  relating  to  the 
body,  and  diseases,  and  remedies,  contaiaed  in 
the  six  last  sacred  booKs  of  Hermes.  Manetho 
tells  us  that  Athothes,  the  second  king  of  Egj^pt, 
who  was  a  physician,  wrote  the  anatomical 
books;  and  his  name,  translated  Hermogenes, 
may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  tradition  that 
ascribed  them  to  Hennes,  the  Egyptian  Thoth. 
Or  the  fable  may  mean  that  they  were  the  result 
of  intellect  personified  by  Thotu,  or  Hermes."  — 
G.  Rawlinson,  Note  to  Herodotus,  n^  above. — 
"  The  ancient  Egyptians,  though  medical  science 
was  zealously  studied  by  them,  also  thought 
that  the  efficacy  of  the  treatmeixt  was  enhanced 


by  magic  formulte.  In  the  Ebers  Papyrus,  an 
important  and  very  ancient  manual  of  Egyptian 
medicine,  the  prescriptions  for  various  medica- 
ments are  accompanied  by  the  forms  of  exorcism 
to  be  used  at  the  same  time,  and  yet  many  por- 
tions of  this  work  give  evidence  of  the  advanced 
knowledge  of  its  authors." — G.  Ebers,  Egypt, 
r.  2,  pp.  ttl-62. — "  Works  on  medicine  abounded 
in  Egypt  from  the  remotest  times,  and  the  great 
medical  library  of  Memphis,  which  was  of  im- 
memorial antiquity,  was  yet  in  existence  in  the 
second  century  before  our  era,  when  Galen  vis- 
ited the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  .  .  .  Ateta,  third 
king  of  the  First  Dynasty,  is  the  reputed  author 
of  a  treatise  on  anatomy.  He  also  covered  him- 
self with  glory  by  the  invention  of  an  infallible 
hair-wash,  whicli,  like  a  dutiful  son,  he  is  said 
to  have  prepared  especially  for  the  benefit  of  his 
mother.  No  less  than  five  medical  papyri  have 
come  down  to  our  time,  the  finest  being  the  cele- 
brated Ebers  papyrus,  bought  at  Thebes  by  Dr. 
Ebers  in  1874.  This  papyrus  contains  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  pages,  each  page  consisting  of 
about  twpnty-two  lines  of  bold  hieratic  writmg. 
It  ma^  be  described  as  an  Encyclopajdia  of 
Medicme  as  known  and  practised  by  the  Egyp- 
tians of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty ;  and  it  contains 
prescriptions  for  all  kinds  of  diseases  —  some 
borrowed  from  Syrian  medical  lore,  and  some  of 
such  great  antiquity  that  they  are  ascribed  to 
the  mythologic  ages,  when  the  gods  yet  reigned 
personally  upon  earth.  Among  others,  we  are 
given  the  recipe  for  an  application  whereby 
Osiris  cured  Ra  of  the  headache.  The  Egyptians 
attached  great  importance  to  these  ancient  medi- 
cal works,  which  were  regarded  as  final.  The 
physician  who  faithfully  followed  their  rules  of 
treatment  might  kill  or  cure  with  impunity ;  but 
if  he  ventured  to  treat  the  patient  according  to 
his  own  notions,  and  if  that  patient  died,  he  paid 
for  the  exDeriment  with  his  life.  Seeing,  how- 
ever, what  the  canonical  remedies  were,  the  mar- 
vel is  that  anybody  ever  recovered  from  any- 
thing. Raw  meat;  horrible  mixtures  of  nitre, 
beer,  milk,  and  blood,  boiled  up  and  swallowed 
hot;  the  bile  of  certain  fishes;  and  the  bones, 
fat,  and  skins  of  all  kinds  of  unsavory  creatures, 
such  as  vultures,  bats,  lizards  and  crocodiles, 
were  among  their  choicest  remedies."  —  A.  B. 
Edwards,  Pharaohs,  Fellahs  and  Explorers,  ch.  6. 
— "In  Egypt  .  .  .  man  does  not  die,  but  some 
one  or  something  assassinates  him.  The  mur- 
derer often  belongs  to  our  world,  and  can  be 
ea.=ily  pointed  out.  .  .  .  Often,  though,  it  be- 
lon":?,  to  the  invisible  world,  and  only  reveals 
itstif  by  the  malignity  of  its  attacks:  it  is  a  gotl, 
a  spirit,  the  soul  of  a  dead  man,  that  has  cun- 
ningly entered  a  living  person,  or  that  throws 
itself  upon  him  with  irresistible  violence.  .  .  . 
Whoever  treats  a  sick  person  has  therefore  two 
equally  important  duties  to  perform.  He  must 
first  discover  the  nature  of  the  spirit  in  possession, 
and,  if  necessary,  its  name,  and  then  attack  it, 
drive  it  out,  or  even  destroy  it.  He  can  only 
succeed  by  powerful  magic,  so  he  must  be  an 
expert  in  reciting  incantations,  and  skilful  in 
making  amulets.  He  must  then  use  medicine  to 
contend  with  the  disorders  which  the  presence 
of  the  strange  being  has  produced  in  the  body ; 
this  is  done  by  a  finely  graduated  regime  and 
various  remedies.  The  cure-workers  are  there- 
fore divided  into  several  categories.  Some  in- 
cline towards  sorcery,  and  have  faith  in  formulas 
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and  talismcn  Dnly;  they  think  lliey  have  done 
enough  if  tliey  liave  driven  out  the  spirit. 
Others  extol  the  use  of  drugs;  tliev  study  the 
qualities  of  jjlants  and  minerals,  tlescribe  the 
(iiscases  to  which  each  of  the  substances  pro- 
vided by  nature  is  suitable,  and  settle  the  exact 
time  when  they  must  be  procured  and  applied: 
certain  herbs  have  no  power  unless  they  are 
gathered  during  the  night  at  the  full  moon, 
others  are  eftlcacious  in  summer  only,  anotlier 
acts  ecjually  well  in  winter  or  summer.  The 
best  doctors  carefully  avoid  binding  themselves 
exclusively  to  either  method." — G.  Maspero, 
Life  in  Ancient  Ef/ypt  and  Attsyria,  ch.  7. — "  The 
employment  of  numerous  drugs  in  Egypt  has 
been  mentioned  by  sacred  and  profane  writers ; 
and  the  medicinal  properties  of  many  herbs  which 
grow  in  the  deserts,  jmrticularly  between  the 
Kile  and  Red  Sea,  are  still  known  to  the  Arabs, 
though  their  application  has  been  but  imper- 
fectly recorded  and  preserved.  .  .  .  Homer,  in 
the  Odyssey,  describes  the  many  valuable  medi- 
cines given  by  Polydanma,  the  wife  of  Thonis, 
to  Helen,  while  in  E^ypt,  '  a  country  whose  fer- 
tile soil  produces  an  mfinity  of  drugs,  some  salu- 
tary and  some  pernicious,  where  each  physician 
possesses  knowledge  above  all  other  men  ' ;  and 
Pliny  makes  frequent  mention  of  the  produc- 
tions of  that  country,  and  their  use  in  medicine. 
He  also  notices  the  physicians  of  Egypt ;  and  as 
if  their  number  was  indicative  of  the  many 
maladies  to  which  the  inhabitants  were  subject, 
he  observes  that  it  was  a  country  productive  of 
numerous  diseases.  In  this,  however,  he  does 
not  agree  with  Herodotus,  who  affirms  that, 
'  after  the  Libyans,  there  are  no  people  so  healthy 
as  the  Egyptians,  which  may  be  attributed  to 
the  invariable  nature  of  the  seasons  in  their 
country.'  In  Pliny's  time  the  introduction  of 
luxurious  habits  and  excess  had  probably 
wrought  a  change  in  the  people ;  and  to  the  same 
cause  may  be  attributed  the  numerous  com- 
plaints among  the  Komans,  '  unknown  to  their 
fathers  and  ancestors. '  The  same  author  tells  us 
that  the  Egyptians  examined  the  bodies  after 
death,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  diseases  of 
which  they  had  died ;  and  we  can  readily  believe 
that  a  people  so  far  advanced  in  civilization  and 
the  principles  of  medicine  as  to  assign  each  phy- 
sician his  peculiar  branch,  would  have  resorted 
to  this  effectual  method  of  acquiring  knowledge 
and  experience  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 
It  is  evident  that  the  medical  skill  of  the  Egyp- 
tians was  well  known  even  in  foreign  and  distant 
countries;  and  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  that 
Cyrus  and  Darius  both  sent  to  Egypt  for  medical 
men.  .  .  .  The  Egyptians,  according  to  Pliny, 
claimed  the  honour  of  having  invented  the  art  of 
curing  diseases." —  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Manners 
and  Cuntoms  of  tlte  Ancient  Egyptians,  ch.  10  (c. 
2). — "The  Ptolemies,  down  to  the  very  termina- 
tion of  their  dominion  over  Egypt,  appear  to 
have  encouraged  the  curative  art,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  declining  health,  surrounded 
themselves  with  the  most  illustrious  physicians 
of  the  age.  .  .  .  The  science  of  medicine  of  the 
period  was  fully  represented  at  the  Museum  by 
distinguished  profess  i-s,  who,  according  to  Athe- 
ni'us,  restored  the  knowledge  of  this  art  to  the 
towns  and  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 
.  .  .  About  the  period  of  the  absorption  of  the 
Egyptian  kingdom  into  the  expanding  dominion 
of  the  liomaus,  the  schools  of  Alexaudria  still 


continued  to  be  the  centre  of  medical  studies; 
and  notwithstanding  the  apparent  dissidence  be- 
tween the  demands  of  a  strict  science  and  pub- 
lic affairs,  its  professors  exhibited,  equally  with 
their  brother  philosophers,  a  taste  for  diplomacy. 
Dioscorides  and  Serapion,  two  physicians  of  Alex- 
andria, were  tho  envoys  of  the  elder  Ptolemy  to 
Rome,  and  at  a  later  date  were  bearers  of  dis- 
patches from  Cu}sar  to  one  of  his  officers  in 
Egypt."  —  G.  F.  Fort,  Medical  Economy  Duriitfj 
the  Middle  Ayen,  ch.  3. 

Babylonian.  —  The  Babylonians  "have  no 
physicians,  but  when  a  man  is  ill,  they  lay  him 
in  the  public  square,  and  the  passers-by  come 
up  to  him,  and  if  they  have  ever  had  his  disease 
themselves  or  have  known  anyone  who  has  suf- 
fered from  it,  they  give  him  ulvice,  recom- 
mending him  to  do  whatever  tliuy  found  good 
in  their  own  case,  or  in  the  case  known  to  them. 
And  no  one  is  allowed  to  pass  the  sick  man  in 
silence  without  asking  him  what  his  ailment 
is." — Herodotus,  History,  trans,  by  O.  liaulin- 
son,  bk.  1,  ch.  197  (v.  1). — "The  incantations 
against  diseases  describe  a  great  variety  of 
cases.  .  .  .  But  the  most  numerous  arc  those 
which  aim  at  the  cure  of  the  plague,  fever,  and 
'disease  of  the  head;'  this  latter,  judging  from 
the  indications  which  are  given  of  its  symptoms 
and  its  effects,  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
erysipelas,  or  cutaneous  disease.  .  .  .  These  are 
the  principal  passages  of  a  long  incantation 
against  '  the  disease  of  the  head : '  the  tablet  on 
which  we  find  it  bears  six  other  long  formulas 
against  the  same  evil.  '  The  disease  of  the  head 
exists  on  man.  The  disease  of  the  bead,  the 
ulceration  of  the  forehead  exists  on  man.  The 
disease  of  the  head  marks  like  a  tiara,  the  dis- 
ease of  the  head  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  In  the 
sea  and  the  vast  earth  a  very  small  tiara  is  be- 
come the  tiara,  the  very  large  tiara,  his  tiara. 
The  diseases  of  the  head  pierce  like  a  bull,  the 
diseases  of  the  head  shoot  like  the  palpitation  of 
the  heart.  .  .  .  The  diseases  of  the  head,  like 
doves  to  their  dove-cotes,  like  grasshoppers  into 
the  sky,  like  birds  into  space  may  they  fly  away. 
May  the  invalid  be  replaced  in  the  protecting 
hands  of  his  god ! '  This  specimen  will  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  uniform  composition  of 
these  incantations  against  diseases,  which  filled 
the  second  book  of  the  work  under  considera- 
tion. They  all  follow  the  same  plan  throughout, 
beginning  with  the  definition  of  the  disease  and 
its  symptoms,  which  occupies  the  greater  part 
of  the  formula;  and  ending  with  a  desire  for  de- 
liverance from  it,  and  the  order  for  it  to  depart. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  incantation  of  the 
magician  assumes  a  dramatic  form  at  the  end. 
.  .  .  We  must  add  .  .  .  the  use  of  certain  en- 
chanted drinks,  which,  doubtless,  really  contained 
medicinal  drugs,  as  a  cure  for  diseases,  and  also 
of  magic  knots,  the  efficacy  of  whicli  was  so 
firmly  bc''eved  in,  even  up  to  the  middle  ages. 
Here  is  a  remedy  which  one  of  the  fomiuliB  sup- 
poses to  have  been  prescribed  by  Hea  against  a 
disease  of  the  head :  '  Knot  on  the  right  and  ar- 
range flat  in  regular  bands,  on  the  left  a  woman's 
diadem;  divide  it  twice  in  seven  little  bands; 
.  .  .  gird  the  head  of  the  invalid  with  it ;  gird 
the  forehead  of  the  invalid  with  it;  gird  the  seat 
of  life  with  it;  gird  his  hands  and  his  feet;  scat 
him  on  his  bed;  pour  on  him  enchanted  wa- 
ters. Let  the  disease  of  his  head  be  carried  away 
into  the  heaveos  like  a  violent  wind ;  .  .  .  may 
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the  eartli  swallow  it  up  like  passing  waters!' 
Still  more  powerful  than  the  incantations  were 
conjurations  wroucht  1)V  the  power  of  numbers." 
— F.  Ijcnormant,  (JhaUUaii  Mnr/ir,  ch.  1  and  3. — 

Finnish. — "Tlie  Finnish  incantations  for  ex- 
orcising tlie  demons  of  diseases  were  composed 
in  exactly  the  same  spirit,  and  founded  upon 
the  same  data,  as  the  Accadian  incantations 
destined  for  the  like  purpose.  They  were  form- 
ula; belonging  to  the  same  family,  and  they 
often  showed  a  remarkable  similarity  of  lan- 
guage; the  Egyptian  incantations,  on  the  con- 
trary, having  been  composed  by  people  with 
very  different  ideas  about  the  supernatural 
world,  assumed  quite  another  form.  This  is  an 
incantation  from  one  of  the  songs  of  thi^  Ivale- 
vala :  '  O  malady,  disappear  into  the  heavens ; 
pain,  rise  up  to  the  clouds;  inflamed  vapour,  fly 
into  the  air,  in  order  that  the  wind  may  take 
thee  away,  that  the  tempest  may  chase  thee  to 
distant  regions,  where  neither  sun  nor  moon 
give  their  light,  w  here  the  warm  wind  does  not  in- 
flame tlie  flesh.  O  pain,  mount  upon  the  winged 
^tecd  of  stone,  and  fly  to  the  mountains  covered 
with  iron.  For  he  is  too  robust  to  be  devoured 
by  disease,  to  he  consumed  by  pains.  Go,  O 
diseases,  to  where  the  virgin  of  pains  has  her 
hearth,  where  the  daughter  of  WllinilmOinen 
cooks  pains,  go  to  the  hill  of  pains.  There  are 
the  whit«  dogs,  who  formerly  howled  in  tor- 
ments, who  groaned  in  their  sufferings. ' " — F. 
Lenormant,  Uhaldean  Magic,  ch.  17. 

Hindu. — "There  is  reason  to  .  .  .  conclude, 
from  the  imperfect  opportunities  of  investigation 
we  iwssess,  that  in  medicine,  as  in  astronomy  and 
metaphysics,  the  Hindus  once  kept  pace  with 
the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  world ;  and 
that  they  attained  as  thorough  a  proficiency  in 
medicine  and  surgery  as  any  people  whose  acqui- 
sitions arc  recorded,  and  as  indeed  was  practi- 
cable, before  anatomy  was  made  known  to  us  by 
the  discoveries  of  modern  enquirers.  It  might 
easily  be  supposed  that  their  patient  attention 
and  natural  shrewdness  would  render  the  Hindus 
excellent  observers;  whilst  the  extent  and  fer- 
tility of  their  native  country  would  furnish  them 
with  many  valuable  drugs  and  medicaments. 
Their  Nidana  or  Diagnosis,  accordingly,  appears 
to  define  and  distinguish  symptoms  witii  great 
accuracy,  and  their  Dravyabhidhana,  or  Materia 
Medica,  is  sufficiently  voluminous.  They  have 
also  paid  great  attention  to  regimen  and  diet,  and 
have  a  number  of  works  on  the  food  and  general 
treatment,  suited  to  the  complaint,  or  favourable 
to  the  operation  of  the  medicine  administered. 
This  branch  they  entitle  Pathyapathya.  To  these 
Bubjecta  are  to  be  added  the  Chikitsa.or  medical 
treatment  of  diseases — on  which  subject  they 
have  a  variety  of  compositions,  containing  much 
absurdity,  with  much  that  is  of  value;  and  the 
Rasavidya,  or  Pharmacy,  in  which  they  are  most 
deficient.  All  these  works,  however,  are  of  lit- 
tle avail  to  the  present  generation,  as  they  arc 
very  rarely  studied,  and  still  more  rarely  under- 
stood, by  any  of  the  practising  empirics.  The 
divisions  of  the  science  thus  noticed,  as  existing 
in  books,  exclude  two  important  branches,  with- 
out which  the  whole  aystem  must  be  defective  — 
Anatomy  and  Surgery.  We  can  easily  imagine, 
that  these  were  not  likely  to  have  been  much 
cultivated  in  Hindustan.  .  .  .  The  Ayur  Veda, 
as  the  medical  writings  of  highest  antiquity  and 
authority  arc  collectively  called,  is  considered  to 


be  a  portion  of  ihe  fourth  or  Atharva  Veda,  and 
is  consiviufiitly  the  work  of  Brahma  —  by  him  it 
was  comnmnicated  to  Daksha,  the  Prajiipati, 
and  by  him  the  two  Aswius,  or  sons  of  Surya, 
the  Sun,  were  instructed  in  it,  and  they  then  be- 
came the  medical  attendants  oi  the  gods  —  r  gene- 
alogy that  cannot  fail  recalling  to  us  the  two 
sons  of  Esculajiius,  and  their  descent  from  Apollo. 
Now  wliat  were  the  duties  of  the  Aswins,  accord- 
ing to  Hindu  autliorities  ?  —  the  gods,  enjoying 
eternal  youth  and  health,  stocxl  in  no  need  of 
physicians,  and  consequently  they  held  no  such 
sinecure  station.  The  wars  between  tlic  gods 
and  demons,  however,  and  the  conflicts  amongst 
the  gods  themselves,  in  which  wounds  might  be 
suffered,  although  death  might  not  be  inflicted, 
required  chirurgical  aid  —  and  it  was  this,  accord- 
ingly, which  the  two  Aswins  rendered.  .  .  .  Tlie 
meaning  of  these  legendary  absurdities  is  clear 
enough,  and  is  conformable  to  the  tenor  of  all 
history.  Man,  in  the  semi-barbarous  state,  if  not 
more  subject  to  external  injuries  than  internal 
disease,  was  at  least  more  likely  to  seek  remedies 
for  the  former,  which  were  obvious  to  his  senses, 
than  to  imagine  the  means  of  relieving  the  latter, 
whose  nature  he  could  so  little  comprehend. 
Surgical,  therefore,  preceded  medicinal  skill;  as 
Celsus  has  asserted,  when  commenting  on 
Homer's  account  of  Podalirius  and  Machaon, 
who  were  not  consulted,  he  says,  during  the 
plague  in  the  Grecian  camp,  although  regularly 
employed  to  extract  darts  and  heal  wounds.  .  .  . 
We  may  be  satisfied  that  Surgery  was  once  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  and  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Hindus.  Its  rational  principles  and  scientific 
practice  are,  however,  now,  it  may  be  admitted, 
wholly  unknown  to  them.  ...  It  would  be  an 
enquiry  of  some  interest  to  trace  the  period  and 
causes  of  the  disappearance  of  Surgery  from 
amongst  the  Hindus:  it  is  evidently  of  compara- 
tively modern  occurrence,  as  operative  an'l  in- 
strumental practice  forms  so  principal  a  part  of 
those  writings,  whicli  are  undeniably  most 
ancient;  and  wliich,  being  regarded  as  the  com- 
position of  inspired  writers,  are  held  of  the  high- 
est authority." — H.  H.  Wilson,  Essays  on  Sarm- 
krit  Literature,  pp.  269-276,  ami  391.  "The 
number  of  medical  works  and  authors  is  extra- 
ordinarily large.  The  former  are  either  systems 
embracing  the  whole  domain  of  the  science,  or 
highly  special  investigations  of  single'topics,  or, 
lastly,  vast  compilations  prepared  in  modern 
times  under  the  patronage  of  kings  and  princes. 
The  sum  of  knowledge  embodied  in  their  con- 
tents appears  really  to  be  most  respectable.  Many 
of  the  statements  on  dietetics  and  on  the  origin 
and  diagnosis  of  diseases  bespeak  a  very  keen 
observation.  In  surgery,  too,  the  Indians  seem 
to  have  attained  a  special  proficiency,  and  in  this 
department  I^uropean  surgeons  might  perhaps 
even  at  the  present  day  still  learn  something 
from  them,  as  indeed  they  have  already  borrowed 
from  them  the  operation  of  rhinoplasty.  The  in- 
formation, again,  regarding  the  medicinal  prop- 
erties of  minerals  (especially  precious  stones  and 
metals),  of  plants,  and  animal  substances,  and  the 
chemical  analysis  and  decomposition  of  these, 
covers  certainly  much  that  is  valuable.  Indeed, 
the  branch  of  Materia  Medica  generally  appears 
to  be  handled  with  great  predilection,  and  this 
makes  up  to  us  in  some  measure  at  least  for  the 
absence  of  investigations  in  the  field  of  natural 
science.    On  the  diseases,  &c.,  of  horses  and 
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«lophnnts  also  there  exist  very  special  mono- 
graphs. For  the  rest,  during  the  hist  few  centu- 
ries medical  science  lias  suffered  great  detriment 
from  the  increasing  prevalence  oi  the  notion,  in 
Itself  a  very  ancient  one,  that  diseases  are  but  the 
result  of  transgressions  and  sins  committed,  and 
from  the  consequent  very  general  substitution  of 
fastings,  alms,  and  gifts  to  the  Brahmans,  for  real 
remedies.  .  .  .  The  influence  ...  of  Hindu 
medicine  upon  the  Arabs  in  the  Irst  centuries  of 
the  llijra  was  one  of  the  very  highest  signifi- 
cance; and  the  Khiilifs  of  Bagdad  caused  a  con- 
siderable number  of  works  upon  the  subject  to 
be  translated.  Now,  as  Arabian  medicine  consti- 
tuted the  chief  authority  and  guiding  principle 
of  European  physicians  down  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  directly  follows — just  as  in  the  case 
of  astronomy  —  that  the  Indians  must  have  been 
held  in  high  esteem  by  these  latter;  and  indeed 
Charalia  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Latin 
translations  of  Avicenna  (Ibn  Sina),  Rhazes  (Al 
Rasi),  and  Serapion  (Ibn  Serabi)." — A.  Weber, 
Ilist.  of  Indian  Literature,  pp.  269-271. 

Jewish. — "If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  fre- 
<]uent  mention  of  physicians  (Ex.  xv.  26;  Isa. 
ill.  7;  Jer.  viii.  22;  Sir.  x.  11,  xxxviii.  1  ff. ;  Matt. 
ix.  12;  Mark  v.  26;  Luke  iv.  23,  etc.),  tlie  Is- 
raelites must  have  given  much  attention  to 
medicine  from  ancient  times.  The  physicians 
must  have  understood  how  to  heal  wounds  and 
•external  injuries  with  bandaging,  mollifying 
with  oil  (Isa.  i.  6 ;  Luke  x.  34),  balsam  (Jer.  xlvi. 
11,  li.  8),plasters  (2  Kings  xx.  7),  and  salves  pre- 
pared from  herbs  (Sir.  xxxviii.  8;  Ex.  xxi.  19;  2 
Kings  viii.  29 ;  Ezek.  xxx.  21).  The  ordinances 
Tcspecting  leprosy  also  show  that  the  lawgiver 
was  well  acquainted  with  tlie  various  kinds  of 
skin  eruptions  (comp.  sect.  114).  And  not  only 
Moses,  but  other  Israelites  also  may  have  ac- 
quired much  practical  knowledge  of  medicine  in 
Egypt,  where  the  healing  art  was  cultivated  from 
high  antiquity.  But  as  to  how  far  the  Israelitish 
physicians  advanced  in  this  art,  we  have  not 
more  exact  information.  From  the  few  scattered 
liints  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  so  much 
only  is  clear,  that  internal  diseases  were  also 
treated  (2  Chron.  xvi.  12;  Luke  viii.  43),  and 
that  the  medicinal  springs  which  Palestine  pos- 
sesses were  much  used  by  invalids.  It  by  no 
means  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  superinten- 
dence of  lepers  and  the  pronouncing  of  them 
clean  are  assigned  by  the  law  to  the  priests,  that 
these  occupied  themselves  chiefly  with  medicine. 
The  task  wbic.  the  law  laid  on  them  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  healing  of  leprosy.  Of  the  appli- 
cation of  charms,  there  is  not  a  single  instance 
in  Scripture." — C.  F.  Keil,  Manual  of  Biblical 
Archteology,  v.  2,  pp.  276-277.— "The  surgery  of 
the  Talmud  includes  a  knowledge  of  dislocations 
of  the  thigh,  contusions  of  the  head,  perforation 
of  the  lungs  and  other  organs,  injuries  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  trachea,  and  fractures  of  the 
ribs.  Polypus  of  the  nose  was  considered  to  be 
a  punishment  for  past  sins.  In  sciatica  the  pa- 
tient is  advised  to  rub  the  hip  sixty  times  with 
meat-broth.  Bleeding  was  performed  by  me- 
chanics or  barbers.  The  pathology  of  the  Tal- 
mud ascribes  diseases  to  a  constitutional  vice,  to 
evil  influences  acting  on  the  body  from  without, 
or  to  the  effect  of  ma^ic.  Jaundice  is  recognized 
as  arising  from  retention  of  the  bile,  dropsy  from 
suppression  of  the  urine.  The  Talmudista  di- 
vided dropsy  into  anasarca,  ascites,  and  tympa- 


nites. Rupture  and  atrophy  of  the  kidneys 
were  held  to  be  always  fatal.  Hydatids  of  the 
liver  were  more  favourably  considered.  Suppu- 
ration of  tlie  spinal  cord,  induration  of  the  lungs, 
etc.,  are  incurable.  Dr.  Baas  says  that  these  are 
'  views  which  may  have  been  based  on  the  dis- 
section of  (dead)  animals,  and  may  be  considered 
the  germs  of  pathological  anatomy.'  Some  crit- 
ical symptoms  are  sweating,  sneezing,  defecation, 
and  dreams,  which  promise  a  favourable  tenni- 
nation  of  tlie  diseirse.  Natural  remedies,  both 
external  and  internal,  were  employed.  Magic 
was  also  Talmudic.  Dispensations  were  given 
by  tlie  Rabbis  to  permit  sick  persons  to  cat  pro- 
hibited food.  Onions  were  prescribed  for  worms ; 
wine  and  pepper  for  stomach  disorders;  goat's 
milk  for  difllculty  of  breathing;  emetics  in  nau- 
sea ;  a  mixtuie  of  gum  and  alum  for  menorrha- 
gia  (not  a  bad  prescription);  a  dog's  liver  was 
ordered  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  Many  drugs, 
such  a  assafoetida,  are  evidently  adopted  from 
Greek  medicine.  The  dissection  of  the  bodies  of 
animals  provided  the  Talmudists  with  their 
anatomy.  It  is,  however,  recorded  that  Rabbi  ^ 
Ishmael,  at  the  close  of  tlie  first  century,  made  a  * 
skeleton  by  boiling  the  body  of  a  prostitute. 
We  find  that  dissection  in  the  interests  of  science 
was  permitted  by  the  Talmud.  The  Rabbis 
counted  252  bones  in  the  human  skeleton." — E. 
Berdoe,  T/te  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Healing 
Art,  bk.  2,  ch.  2. 

Greek. — "It  is  well  known  that  the  oldest 
documents  which  we  possess  relative  to  the 
practice  of  Medicine,  are  the  various  treatises 
contained  in  the  Collection  which  bears  the  name 
of  Hippocrates.  Tlieir  great  excellence  has  been 
acknowledged  in  all  ages,  and  it  has  always  been 
a  question  which  has  naturally  excited  literary 
curiosity,  by  what  steps  the  art  had  attained  to 
such  perfection  at  so  early  a  period.  ...  It  is 
clearly  established  that,  Icmg  before  the  birth  of 
philosophy,  medicine  bad  been  zealously  and 
successfully  cultivated  by  the  Asclepiadoe,  an 
order  of  priest-pbysiciiins  that  traced  its  ori.^in 
to  a  mytliical  personage  bearing  the  distin- 
guished name  of  ..Esculapius.  Two  of  his  sons, 
Podalirius  and  Machaon,  figure  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  not  however  as  priests,  but  as  warriors 
possessed  of  surgical  skill  in  the  treatment  of 
wounds,  for  which  they  are  highly  complimented 
by  the  poet.  It  was  probably  some  generations 
after  this  time  (if  one  may  venture  a  conjecture 
on  a  matter  partaking  very  much  of  the  legen- 
dary character)  that  ^Esculapius  was  deified, 
and  that  Temples  of  Health,  called  'Asclepia,' 
presided  over  by  the  Asclepiado;,  were  erected  in 
various  parts  of  Greece,  as  receptacles  for  the 
sick,  to  which  invalids  resorted  in  those  days 
for  the  cure  of  diseases,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  they  go  to  hospitals  and  spas  at  the 
present  time.  What  remedial  measures  were 
adopted  in  these  temples  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  so  fully  as  could  be  wished,  but  tlie 
following  facts,  collected  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  may  be  pretty  confidently  relied  upon 
for  their  accuracy.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is 
well  ascertained  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
temples  were  built  in  the  vicinity  of  thermae,  or 
medicinal  springs,  the  virtues  of  which  would  no 
doubt  contribute  greatly  to  the  cure  of  the  sick. 
At  his  entrance  into  the  temple,  the  devotee  was 
subjected  to  purifications,  and  made  to  go 
through  a  regular  course  of  bathing,  accom- 
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panled  with  methodical  frictions,  resembling  the 
oriental  system  now  well  known  by  the  name  of 
shampooing.  Fomentations  with  decoctions  of 
odoriferous  herbs  were  also  not  forgotten.  A 
total  abstinence  from  food  was  at  first  prescribed, 
but  afterwards  the  patient  would  no  doubt  be 
permitted  to  partake  of  the  flesh  of  the  animals 
which  were  brought  to  the  temples  as  sacrifices. 
Every  means  that  could  be  thought  of  was  used 
for  working  upon  the  imagination  of  the  sick, 
such  as  religious  ceremonies  of  an  imposing  na- 
ture, accompanied  by  music,  and  whatever  else 
could  arouse  their  senses,  conciliate  their  con- 
fidence, and,  in  certain  cases,  contribute  to  their 
amusement.  ...  It  is  also  well  known  that  the 
AsclepiadiB  noted  down  with  great  care  the 
symptoms  and  issue  of  every  case,  and  that, 
from  such  ob.servations,  they  became  in  time 
great  adepts  in  the  art  of  prognosis.  .  .  .  Tlie 
oflicc  of  priesthood  was  hereditary  in  certain 
families,  so  that  information  thus  acquired  would 
be  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  and  go  on  ac- 
cumulating from  one  generation  to  another. 
Whether  the  Asclepiadte  availed  themselves  of 
the  great  opportunities  which  they  must  un- 
doubtedly have  had  of  cultivating  human  and 
comparative  anatomy,  has  been  much  disputed 
in  modern  times.  ...  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  Galen  holds  Hippocrates  to  have  been  a  very 
successful  cultivator  of  anatomy.  ...  Of  the 
'  Asclepia '  we  have  mentioned  above,  it  will 
naturally  be  supposed  that  some  were  in  much 
higher  repute  than  others,  either  from  being 
possessed  of  peculiar  advantages,  or  from  the 
prevalence  of  fashion.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era  the  temples 
of  Rhodes,  Cnidos,  and  Cos  were  held  in  especial 
favour,  and  on  the  extinction  of  the  first  of  these, 
another  rose  up  in  Italy  in  its  stead.  But  the 
temple  of  Cos  was  destined  to  throw  the  reputa- 
tion of  all  the  others  into  the  background,  by 
producing  among  the  priests  of  ^sculapius  the 
individuiu  who,  m  all  after  ages,  has  been  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  Great  Hippocrates. 
.  .  .  That  Hippocrates  was  lineally  descended 
from  .^sculapius  was  generally  admitted  by  his 
countrymen,  and  a  genealogical  table,  professing 
to  give  a  list  of  the  names  of  his  forefathers,  up 
to  .^sculapius,  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from 
remote  antiquity.  ...  Of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  life  of  Hippocrates  little  is 
kr«own  for  certain.  .  .  .  Aulus  Gellius,  ...  in 
aii  elaborate  disquisition  on  Greek  and  Roman 
chronology,  states  decidedly  that  Socrates  was 
contemporary  w^ith  Hippocrates,  but  younger 
than  he.  Now  it  is  well  ascertained  that  the 
death  of  Socrates  took  place  about  the  year  400 
A.  C,  and  as  he  was  then  nearly  seventy  years 
old,  his  birth  must  be  dated  as  happening  about 
the  y^ar  470  A.  C.  ...  It  will  readily  occur  to 
the  reader,  then,  that  our  author  flourished  at 
one  of  the  most  memorable  epochs  in  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  human  race.  .  .  . 
From  his  forefathers  he  inherited  a  distinguished 
situation  in  one  of  the  most  eminent  hospitals, 
or  Temples  of  Health,  then  in  existence,  where 
he  must  have  enjoyed  free  access  to  all  the  treas- 
ures of  observations  collected  during  many 
generations,  and  at  the  same  time  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  assisting  his  own  father  in  the 
management  of  the  sick.  Thus  from  his  youth 
he  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  principles 
of  medicine,  both  in  the  abstract  and  in  the  con- 


crete. .  .  .  Initiated  in  the  theory  and  first 
principles  of  medicine,  as  now  described,  Hip- 
pocrates no  doubt  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
art  in  the  Asclepion  of  Cos,  as  his  forefathers 
had  done  before  him.  Why  he  afterwards  left 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  visited  distant 
regions  of  the  earth,  whither  the  duties  of  his 
profession  and  the  calls  of  humanity  invited 
him,  cannot  now  be  satisfactorily  determined. 
.  .  .  According  to  all  the  accounts  which  have 
come  down  to  us  of  his  life,  he  spent  the  latter 
part  of  it  in  Thessaly,  and  died  at  Larissa,  wliea 
far.idvanced  in  years.  .  .  .  As  a  medical  author 
the  name  of  Hippocrates  stands  pre-eminently 
illustrious.  .  .  .  Looking  upon  the  animal  sys- 
tem as  one  whole,  every  part  of  which  conspires 
and  sympathises  with  all  the  other  parts,  ho 
would  appear  to  have  regarded  disease  also  as 
one,  and  to  have  referred  all  its  modifications  to 
peculiarities  of  situation.  Whatever  may  now 
be  thought  of  his  general  views  on  Pathology, 
all  must  admit  that  his  mode  of  prosecuting  the 
cultivation  of  medicine  is  in  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Inductive  Philosophy ;  all  his  descriptions  of 
disease  are  evidently  derived  from  patient  obser- 
vation of  its  phenomena,  and  all  his  rules  of 
practice  are  clearly  based  on  experience.  Of  the 
fallaciousness  of  experience  by  itself  he  was 
well  aware,  however.  .  .  .  Above  all  others 
Hippocrates  was  strictly  the  physician  of  experi- 
ence and  common  sense.  In  short,  the  basis  of 
his  system  was  a  rational  experience,  and  not  a 
blind  empiricism,  so  that  the  Empirics  in  after 
ages  had  no  good  grounds  for  claiming  him  as 
belonging  to  their  sect.  What  he  appears  to 
have  studied  with  particular  attention  is  the 
natural  history  of  diseases,  that  is  to  say,  their 
tendencies  to  a  favorable  or  fsital  issue.  .  .  . 
One  of  the  most  distinguishing  characteristics, 
then,  of  the  Hippocratic  system  of  medicine,  is 
the  importance  attached  in  it  to  prognosis,  under 
which  was  comprehended  a  complete  acquaint- 
ance with  the  previous  and  present  condition  of 
the  patient  and  the  tendency  of  the  disease.  .  .  . 
In  the  practice  of  surgery  he  was  a  bold  opera- 
tor. He  fearlessly,  and  as  we  would  now  think, 
in  some  cases  unnecessarily,  perforated  the  skull 
with  the  trepan  and  the  trephine  in  injuries  of  the 
head.  He  opened  the  chest  also  in  empyema 
and  hydrothorax.  His  extensive  practice,  and  no 
doubt  his  great  familiarity  with  the  accidents  oc- 
curring at  the  public  games  of  his  country,  must 
have  furnished  him  with  ample  opportunities  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  dislocations  and  frac- 
tures of  all  kinds ;  and  how  well  he  had  profited 
by  the  opportunities  which  he  thus  enjoyed,  every 
page  of  his  treatises  'On  Fractures,'  and  'On 
the  Articulations,'  abundantly  testifies." — F. 
Adams,  Preliminary  Discourse  {Genuine  Works  of 
Hippocrates),  sect.  1. — "The  school  of  the  Ascle- 
piada;  has  been  responsible  for  certain  theories 
which  have  been  more  or  less  prominent  during 
the  earlier  historical  days.  One  of  these  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  Hippocratic  works  is 
that  of  Coction  and  Crisis.  By  the  former  term 
is  meant  thickening  or  elaboration  of  humors  in 
the  body,  which  was  supposed  to  be  necessary 
for  their  elimination  in  some  tangible  form.  Dis- 
ease was  regarded  as  an  association  of  phenome- 
na resulting  from  efforts  made  by  the  conser- 
vative principles  of  life  to  effect  a  coction,  1.  e.,  a 
combination,  of  the  morbific  matter  in  the  econo- 
my, it  being  held  that  the  latter  could  not  be 
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properly  expelled  until  thus  united  anrl  prepared 
so  lis  to  form  excrementious  material.  This 
elaboration  was  supposed  to  be  brought  about 
by  the  vital  principles  which  some  called«nature 
(rhusis),  some  spirit  (Psyche),  sohk;  lireath 
(Pneuma),  and  some  heat  (Thermon).  The  grad- 
ual climax  of  morbid  phenomena  has,  since  the 
days  of  Hippocrates,  been  commonly  known  as 
Crisis.  All  this  was  regarded  as  the  announce- 
ment of  the  completion  of  this  union  by  coction. 
The  day  on  which  it  was  accomplished  was 
termed  'critical,'  as  were  also  the  signs  which 
preceded  or  accompanied  it,  and  for  the  crisis  the 
physician  anxiously  watched.  Coction  having 
been  effected  and  crisis  occurring,  it  only  re- 
mained to  evacuate  the  morbific  material,  which 
nature  sometimes  spontjineously  accomplished  by 
the  critical  sweat,  urination,  of  stools;  or  some- 
times the  physician  had  to  come  to  her  relief  by 
the  administration  of  diuretics,  purgatives,  et 
cetera.  The  term  '  critical  period  '  was  given  to 
the  number  of  days  necessary  for  coction,  which 
In  its  perfection  was  supposed  to  be  four,  the  so- 
called  quaternary,  while  the  septenary  was  also 
held  in  higli  con.sideration.  .  .  .  This  doctrine  of 
crisis  in  disease  left  an  impress  upon  the  medical 
mind  not  yet  fully  eliminated." — Roswell  Park, 
Ijectn.  on  the  Hist,  of  Medicine  (in  MS.). — "Making 
no  pretension  .  .  .  to  describe  the  regular  medical 
practice  among  the  Greeks,  I  shall  here,  never- 
theless, introduce  some  few  particulars  more  or 
less  connected  with  it,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  characteristic  of  the  age  and  people.  Great 
were  the  virtues  which  they  ascribed  to  the  herb 
alysson,  (biscutella  didy'ma,)  which,  being 
pounded  and  eaten  with  meat  cured  hydro- 
phobia. Nay,  more,  being  suspended  in  the 
house,  it  promoted  the  health  of  its  inhabitants ; 
it  protected  likewise  both  man  and  cattle  from 
enchantment;  and,  bound  in  a  piece  of  scarlet 
flannel  round  the  necks  of  the  latter,  it  preserved 
them  from  all  diseases.  Coriander-seed,  eaten  in 
too  great  quantity,  produced,  they  thought,  a  de- 
rangement of  the  intellect.  Ointment  of  saffron 
had  an  opposite  effect,  for  the  nostrils  and  heads 
of  lunatics  being  rubbed  therewith  they  were 
supposed  to  receive  considerable  relief,  llelam- 
pos  the  goatherd  was  reported  to  have  cured  the 
daughters  of  Praetos  of  their  madness  by  large 
doses  of  black  hellebore,  which  thereafter  received 
from  him  the  name  of  Melampodion.  Sea-onions 
suspended  over  the  doors  preserved  from  enchant- 
ment, as  did  likewise  a  branch  of  rhamnus  over 
doors  or  windows.  A  decoction  of  rosemary  and 
of  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the  anemone  was  ad- 
ministered to  nurses  to  promote  the  secretion  of 
milk,  and  a  like  potion  prepared  from  the  leaves 
of  the  Cretan  dittany  was  given  to  women  in  la- 
bour. This  herb,  in  order  to  preserve  its  virtues 
unimpaired,  and  that  it  might  be  the  more  easily 
transported  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  was  pre- 
served in  a  joint  of  a  ferula  or  reed.  A  plaster 
of  incense,  Cimolian  earth,  and  oil  of  roses,  was 
applied  to  reduce  the  swelling  of  the  breasts. 
A  medicine  prepared  fiom  mule's  fern,  was  be- 
lieved to  produce  sterility,  as  were  likewise  the 
waters  of  a  certain  fountain  near  Pyrrha,  while 
to  those  about  Thespiaj  a  contrary  effect  was  at- 
tributed, as  well  as  to  the  wine  of  Heraclea  in 
Arcadia.  The  inhabit^ints  of  this  primitive 
region  drank  milk  as  an  aperient  in  the  Spring, 
because  of  the  medicinal  herbs  on  which  the 
cattle  were  then  supposed  to  feed.     Medicines  of 


laxative  properties  were  prepared  from  the  juice 
of  the  wild  cucumber,  which  were  sjiid  to  retain 
their  virtues  for  two  hundred  years,  though 
simples  in  general  were  thought  to  lose  their 
medicinal  qualities  in  less  than  four.  The  ori- 
ental gum  called  kankamon  was  administered  in 
water  or  honeyed  vinegar  to  fat  persons  to  di- 
minish their  obesity,  and  also  as  a  remedy  for 
the  toothache.  For  this  latter  purpose  the  gum 
of  the  Ethiopian  olive  was  put  into  the  hollow 
tooth,  though  more  efficacy  perhaps  was  attrib- 
uted to  the  root  of  dittander  which  they  sus- 
pended as  a  charm  about  the  neck.  A  plaster  of 
the  root  of  the  white  thorn  or  iris  roots  prepared 
with  flour  of  copper,  honey,  and  great  centaury, 
drew  out  thorns  and  arrow  heads  without  pain. 
An  unguent  procured  from  fern  was  sold  to  rustics 
for  curing  the  necks  of  their  cattle  galled  by  the 
yoke.  A  decoction  of  marsh-mallow  leaves  and 
wine  or  honeyed  vinegar  was  administered  to 
persons  who  had  been  stuug  by  bees  or  wasps  or 
other  insects ;  bites  and  burns  were  healed  by  an 
external  application  of  the  leaf  smeared  with 
oil,  and  the  powdered  roots  cast  into  water 
caused  it  to  freeze  if  placed  out  during  the 
night  in  the  open  air ;  an  unguent  was  prepared 
with  oil  from  reeds,  green  or  dry,  which  pro- 
tected those  who  anointed  themselves  with  it 
from  the  stings  of  venomous  reptiles.  Cinna- 
mon unguent,  or  terebinth  and  myrtle-berries, 
boiled  in  wine,  were  supposed  to  be  a  preserva- 
tive against  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  or  scorpion, 
as  was  the  pistachio  nut  against  that  of  serpents. 
Some  persons  ate  a  roasted  scorpion  to  cure  its 
own  bite ;  a  powder,  moreover,  was  prepared  from 
sea-crabs  supposed  to  be  fatal  to  this  reptile. 
Vipers  were  made  to  contribute  their  part  to  the 
materia  medica;  for,  being  caught  alive,  they 
were  enclosed  with  salt  and  dried  figs  in  a  vase 
which  was  then  put  into  a  furnace  till  its  con- 
tents were  reduced  to  charcoal,  which  they 
esteemed  a  valuable  medicine.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  viper's  flesh  was  in  the  last  century 
imported  from  Egypt  into  Venice,  to  be  used  in 
the  composition  or  medicinal  treacle.  From  the 
flowers  of  the  sneezewort,  a  sort  of  snuff  ap- 
pears to  have  been  manufactured,  though  prob- 
ably used  only  in  medicines.  The  ashes  of  old 
leather  cured  burns,  galls,  and  blistered  feet. 
The  common  remedy  when  persons  had  eaten 
poisonous  mushrooms  was  a  dose  of  nitre  ex- 
hibited in  vinegar  and  water ;  with  water  it  was 
esteemed  a  cure  for  the  sting  o2  a  burncow,  and 
with  benzoin  it  operated  as  an  antidote  against 
the  poison  of  bulls'  blood." — J.  A.  St,  John, 
The  Hellenes,  bk.  6,  ch.  6  (p.  3). 

The  Hippocratic  Oath. — "Medical  societies 
or  schools  seem  to  have  been  as  ancient  as  Hip- 
pocrates. The  Hippocratic  oath,  as  it  is  called, 
has  been  preserved,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest 
curiosities  we  have  received  from  antiquity :  '  I 
swear  by  Apollo  ^he  physician,  by  ^sculapius, 
by  Hygeia,  by  Panacea,  and  by  all  gods  and 
goddesses,  that  I  will  fulfil  religiously,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  my  power  and  judgment,  the 
solemn  vow  which  I  now  make.  I  will  honour 
as  my  father  the  master  who  taught  me  the  art 
of  medicine ;  his  children  I  will  consider  as  my 
brothers,  and  teach  them  my  profession  without 
fee  or  reward.  I  will  admit  to  my  lectures  and 
discourses  my  own  sons,  my  master's  sons,  and 
those  pupils  "who  have  taken  the  medical  oath; 
but  no  one  else.    I  will  prescribe  such  medicines 
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as  may  Im;  best  suited  to  the  cases  of  my  patients, 
accoriiing  to  the  best  of  my  judgment;  and  no 
temptation  shall  ever  induce  me  to  administer 
poison.  I  will  religiously  maintain  the  purity  of 
my  character  and  the  honour  of  my  art.  I  will 
not  perform  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  but  leave 
it  to  those  to  whose  calling  it  belongs.  Into  what- 
ever iiouse  I  enter,  I  will  enter  it  with  the  sole 
view  of  relieving  the  sick,  and  conduct  myself 
with  propriety  towards  the  women  of  the  family. 
If  during  my  attendance  I  happen  to  hear  of  any- 
thing tliat  should  not  be  revealed,  I  will  keep  it 
a  profound  secret.  If  I  observe  this  oath,  may 
I  have  success  in  this  life,  and  may  I  obtain  gen- 
eral esteem  after  it;  if  I  break  it,  may  the  con- 
trary be  mv  lot.'" — Ancient  P/ii/nic  and P/ii/sicians 
{Dublin  Unic.  Mdf/.,  April,  1856). 

1st  Century. — Greek  physicians  in  Rome. — 
Pliny's  Picture. — Pliny's  account  of  the  Greek 
physicians  in  Rome  in  his  time  (first  century)  i.s 
not  flattering  to  the  profession.  He  says  :  "  For 
the  cure  of  King  Antiochus  —  to  give  our  first 
illustration  of  the  profits  realized  by  the  medical 
art — Erasistratus  received  from  his  son.  King 
Ptolemujus,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  talents.  .  .  . 
I  pass  over  in  silence  many  physicians  of  the 
very  highest  celebrity,  the  Cassii,  for  instance, 
the  Calpetani,  the  Arruntii,  and  the  Rubrii,  men 
who  received  fees  yearly  from  the  great,  amount- 
ing to  no  less  than  250,000  sesterces.  As  for  Q. 
Stertinius,  he  thought  that  he  conferred  an  obli- 
gation upon  the  emperore  in  being  content  with 
500,000  sesterces  per  annum;  aud  indeed  he 
proved,  by  an  enumeration  of  the  several  houses, 
that  a  city  practice  would  bring  him  in  a  yearly 
income  of  not  less  than  600,000  sesterces.  Fully 
equal  to  this  was  the  sum  lavished  upon  his 
brother  by  Claudius  Cwsar;  and  the  two  broth- 
ers, although  they  had  drawn  lar  sjely  upon  their 
fortunes  in  beautifying  the  public  buildings  at 
Neapolis,  left  to  their  heirs  no  less  than  30,000,000 
ot  sesterces  I  such  an  estate  as  no  physician  but 
Arruntius  had  till  then  possessed.  Next  iu  suc- 
cession arose  Vettius  Valens,  rendered  so  notori- 
ous by  his  adulterous  connection  with  Messalina, 
the  wife  of  Claudius  Ciesar,  and  equally  cele- 
brated as  a  professor  of  eloquence.  When 
established  in  puWc  favour,  he  became  the 
founder  of  a  new  sect.  It  was  in  the  same  age, 
too,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  that 
the  destinies  of  the  medical  art  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Thessalus,  a  man  who  swept  away  all 
the  precepts  of  his  predecessors,  and  declaimed 
with  a  sort  of  frenzy  against  the  physicians  of 
every  age ;  but  with  what  discretion  and  in  what 
spirit,  we  may  abimdantly  conclude  from  a 
single  trait  presented  by  his  character — upon 
his  tomb,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Appian 
Way,  he  had  his  name  inscribed  as  the  '  latron- 
ices ' —  the  '  Conqueror  of  the  Physicians. '  No 
stage-player,  no  driver  of  a  three-horse  chariot, 
had  a  greater  throng  attending  him  when  he 
appeared  in  public:  but  he  was  at  last  eclipsed 
in  credit  by  Crinas,  a  native  of  Massilia,  who, 
to  wear  an  appearance  of  greater  discreetness 
and  more  devoutness,  united  in  himself  the  pur- 
suit of  two  sciences,  and  prescribed  diets  to  his 
patients  in  accordance  with  the  movements  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  as  indicated  by  the  alma- 
nacks of  the  mathematicians,  taking  observa- 
tions iiimself  of  the  various  times  and  seasons. 
It  was  but  recently  that  he  died,  leaving  10,000,000 
of  sestor-es,  after  having  expended  hardly  a  less 


sum  upon  building  the  walls  of  his  native  place 
and  of  other  towns.  It  was  while  these  men 
were  ruling  our  destinies,  that  all  at  once.  Char- 
mis,  a  native  also  of  Massilia,  took  the  City  by 
surprise.  Not  content  with  condemning  the 
practice  of  preceding  physicians,  he  proscribed 
the  use  of  warm  baths  as  well,  and  persuaded 
people,  in  the  very  depth  of  winter  even,  to  im- 
merse themselves  in  cold  water.  His  patients  ho 
used  to  plunge  into  large  vessels  fllled  with  cold 
water,  and  it  was  a  common  thing  to  see  aged 
men  of  consular  rank  make  it  a  matter  of  parade 
to  freeze  themselves;  a  method  of  treatment,  in 
favour  of  which  Anntrus  Seneca  gives  his  per- 
sonal testimony,  in  writings  still  extant.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  all  these  men,  in 
the  pursuit  of  celebrity  by  the  introduction  of 
some  novelty  or  other,  made  purchase  of  it  at 
the  downright  expense  of  human  life.  Hence 
those  woeful  discussions,  those  consultations  at 
the  bedside  of  the  patient,  where  no  one  thinks 
fit  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  another,  lest  he 
may  have  the  appearance  of  being  subordinate 
to  another;  hence,  too,  that  ominous  inscription 
to  be  read  upon  a  tomb,  '  It  was  the  multitude 
of  physicians  that  killed  me.'  The  medical  art, 
so  often  modified  and  renewed  as  it  has  been,  is 
still  on  the  change  from  day  to  day,  and  still  are 
we  impelled  onwards  by  the  puifs  which  ema- 
nate from  the  ingenuity  of  the  Greeks.  .  .  . 
Cassius  Hemina,  one  of  our  most  ancient  writers, 
says  that  the  first  physician  that  visited  Rome 
was  Archagathus,  the  son  of  Lysanias,  who  came 
over  from  Peloponnesus,  in  the  year  of  the  City 
535,  L.  -lEmilius  and  M.  Livius  being  consuls. 
He  states  also,  that  the  right  of  free  citizenship 
was  granted  him,  and  that  he  had  a  shop  pro- 
vided for  his  practice  at  the  public  expense  in 
the  Acilian  Cross-way ;  that  from  his  practice  he 
received  the  name  of  '  Vulnerarius ' ;  that  on  his 
arrival  he  was  greatly  welcomed  at  first,  but 
that  soon  afterwards,  from  the  cruelty  displayed 
by  him  in  cutting  and  searing  his  patients,  ho 
acquired  the  new  name  of '  Carnifex, '  aud  brought 
his  art  and  physicians  in  general  into  considera- 
ble disrepute.  That  such  was  the  fact,  we  may 
readily  understand  from  the  words  of  31.  Cato, 
a  man  whose  authority  stands  so  high  of  itself, 
that  but  little  weight  is  added  to  it  by  the  tri- 
umph which  he  gained,  and  the  Censorship 
which  he  held.  I  shall,  therefore,  give  his  own 
words  in  reference  to  this  subject.  'Concerning 
those  Greeks,  son  Marcus,  I  will  speak  to  you 
more  at  length  on  the  befitting  occivsion.  I  will 
show  you  the  results  of  my  own  experience  at 
Athens,  and  that,  while  it  is  a  good  plan  to  dip 
into  their  literature,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
make  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  it.  They 
are  a  most  iniquitous  and  intractable  race,  and 
you  may  take  my  word  as  the  word  of  a  prophet, 
when  I  tell  you,  that  whenever  that  nation  shall 
bestow  its  literature  upon  Rome  it  will  mar 
everything ;  and  that  all  the  sooner,  if  it  sends 
its  physicians  among  us.  They  have  conspired 
among  themselves  to  murder  all  barbarians  with 
their  medicine ;  a  profession  which  they  exerci.sc 
for  lucre,  in  order  that  they  may  win  our  confi- 
dence, and  dispatch  us  all  the  more  easily. 
They  are  in  the  common  habit,  too,  of  calling  us 
barbarians,  and  stigmatize  us  beyond  all  other 
nations,  by  giving  us  the  abommablc  appella- 
tion of  Opici.  I  forbid  you  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  physicians.'    Cato,  who  wrote  to  this 
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effort,  (Hp(1  in  Ills  eighty-fifth  year,  In  the  year 
of  the  (-'Ity  OOS;  so  that  no  one  la  to  suppose 
that  lie  had  not  sufflcicnt  time  to  form  his  ex- 
perience, eitlier  with  reference  to  the  duration 
of  the  republic,  or  the  length  of  his  own  life. 
Well  then  — are  we  to  conclude  that  he  has 
stamped  with  condemnation  a  thing  that  in 
itself  is  most  useful  ?  Far  from  it,  bv  Hercu- 
les! .  .  .  Medicine  is  the  only  one  oi  the  arts  of 
Greece,  that,  lucrative  «s  it  is,  the  Roman  grav- 
ity has  hitherto  refused  to  cultivate.  It  is  but 
very  few  of  our  fellow-citizens  that  have  even 
attempted  it." — Pliny,  Natural  Hist.  (Bohn'a 
trans.),  hk.  29,  cfi.  3-8  (p.  5>. 

2d  Century.  —  Galen  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Anatomy  and  Pathology. — "In  the 
earliest  conceptions  which  men  entertained  of 
their  power  of  moving  their  own  members,  they 
probably  had  no  thought  of  any  mechanism  or 
organization  by  which  this  was  efTccted.  The 
foot  and  the  hand,  no  lest  than  the  head,  were 
seen  to  be  endowed  with  life ;  and  this  pervad- 
ing life  seemed  sufflciently  to  explain  the  power 
of  motion  in  each  part  of  the  frame,  without  its 
being  held  necessary  to  seek  out  a  special  seat  of 
the  will,  or  instruments  by  which  its  impulses 
were  made  effective.  But  the  slightest  inspec- 
tion of  dissected  animals  showed  that  their  limbs 
were  formed  of  a  curious  and  complex  collec- 
tion of  cordage,  and  communications  wf  various 
kinds,  running  along  and  connecting  the  bones 
of  the  skeleton.  These  cords  and  communica- 
tions we  now  distinguish  as  muscles,  nerves, 
veins,  arteries,  &c. ;  and  among  these,  we  assign 
to  the  muscles  the  office  of  moving  the  parts  to 
which  thej^are  attached,  as  cords  move  the  parts 
of  a  macJ>'ne.  Though  this  action  of  the  muscles 
on  the  bones  may  now  appear  very  obvious,  it 
was,  probably,  not  at  first  discerned.  It  is  ob- 
served that  Ilomer,  who  describes  the  wounds 
which  are  inflicted  in  his  battles  with  so  much 
apparent  anatomical  precision,  nowhere  employs 
the  word  muscle.  And  even  Hippocrates  of 
Cos,  the  most  celebrated  physician  of  antiquity, 
is  held  to  have  had  no  distinct  conception  of 
such  an  organ.  .  .  :  Nor  do  we  find  much  more 
distinctness  on  this  subject  even  in  Aristotle,  a 
generation  or  two  later.  ...  He  is  Iield  to  have 
really  had  the  merit  of  discovering  the  nerves  of 
sensation,  which  he  calls  the  'canals  of  the 
brain ' .  .  .  ,  but  the  analysis  of  the  mechanism  of 
motion  is  left  by  him  almost  untouched.  .  .  . 
His  immediate  predecessors  were  far  from 
remedying  the  deficiencies  of  his  doctrines. 
Those  who  professed  to  study  physiology  and 
medicine  were,  for  the  most  part,  studious  only 
to  frame  some  general  system  of  abstract  prin- 
ciples, which  might  give  an  appearance  of  con- 
nexion and  profundity  to  tlieir  tenets.  In  this 
mannc*  the  successors  of  Hippocrates  became  a 
meaical  school,  of  great  note  in  its  day,  desig- 
nated as  the  Dogmatic  school ;  in  opposition  to 
which  arose  an  Empiric  sect,  who  professed  to 
deduce  their  modes  of  cure,  not  from  theoretical 
dogmas,  but  from  experience.  These  rival  par- 
ties prevailed  principally  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Egypt,  during  the  time  of  Alexander's  suc- 
cessors,—  a  period  rich  in  names,  but  poor  in  dis- 
coveries ;  and  we  find  no  clear  evidence  of  any 
decided  advance  in  anatomy.  .  .  .  The  victories 
of  Lucullus  and  Pompeius,  in  Greece  and  Asia, 
made  the  Romans  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
philosophy ;  and  the  consequence  soon  was,  that 


shoala  of  pJiilosophers,  rhetoricians,  poets,  and 
physicians  streamed  from  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Egypt,  to  Rome  and  Italy,  to  trattie  their 
knowleclge  and  their  arts  for  Roman  wciilth. 
Among  these  was  one  person  whose  name  makes 
a  great  figure  in  the  history  of  medicine,  Ascle- 
piades  of  Prusa  in  Dithynia.  This  man  appears 
to  have  been  a  quack,  with  the  usual  endow- 
ments of  his  cla.s8.  ...  lie  would  not,  on  such 
accounts,  deserve  a  place  in  the  liistory  of  science, 
but  that  he  became  the  founder  of  a  new  school, 
the  Methodic,  which  professed  to  hold  itself 
separate  both  from  the  Dogmatics  and  the  Em- 
pirics. I  have  noticed  these  schools  of  medicine, 
because,  though  I  am  not  able  to  state  distinctly 
their  respective  merits  in  the  cultivation  of  anat- 
omy, a  great  progress  in  that  science  was  un- 
doubtedly made  during  their  domination,  of 
which  the  praise  must,  I  conceive,  be  in  some 
way  divided  among  them.  The  amount  of  this 
progress  we  are  able  to  estimate,  when  we  come 
to  the  works  of  Galen,  who  flourished  under  the 
Antonines,  and  died  about  A.  D.  203.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  from  his  works  will  show  that 
this  progress  in  knowledge  was  not  made  with- 
out the  usual  condition  of  laborious  and  careful 
experiment,  while  it  implies  the  curious  fact  of 
such  experiment  being  conducted  by  means  of 
family  tradition  and  instruction,  so  as  to  give 
rise  to  a  caste  of  dissectors.  In  the  opening  of 
his  Second  Book  on  Anatomical  Manipulations, 
he  speaks  thus  of  his  predecessors:  'I  do  not 
blame  the  ancients,  who  did  not  write  books  on 
anatomical  manipulation ;  though  I  praise  Mari- 
nus,  who  did.  For  it  was  superfluous  for  them 
to  compose  such  records  for  themselves  or  others, 
while  they  were,  from  their  childhood,  exercised 
by  their  parents  in  dissecting,  just  as  familiarly 
as  in  writing  and  reading;  so  that  there  was  no 
more  fear  of  their  forgetting  their  anatomy,  than 
of  forgetting  their  alphabet.  But  when  grown 
men,  as  well  as  children,  were  taught,  this 
thorough  discipline  fell  off;  and,  the  ^'rt  being 
carried  out  of  the  family  of  the  A"-'  jJads,  and 
declining  by  repeated  transmissior  books  be- 
came necessary  for  the  student. '  T^iat  the  gen- 
eral structure  of  the  animal  frame,  as  composed 
of  bones  and  muscles,  was  known  with  great 
accuracy  before  the  time  of  Galen,  is  manifest 
from  the  nature  of  the  mistakes  and  deficienc"  s 
of  his  predecessors  which  he  finds  it  necessarj' '  ^ 
notice.  .  .  .  Galen  was  from  the  first  highly 
esteemed  as  an  anatomist.  He  was  originally  of 
Pergamus;  and  after  receiving  the  instructions 
of  many  medical  and  philosophical  professors, 
and  especially  of  those  of  Alexandria,  which  was 
then  the  metropolis  of  the  learned  and  scientific 
world,  he  came  to  Rome,  where  his  reputation 
was  soon  so  great  as  to  excite  the  envy  and 
liatred  of  the  Roman  physicians.  The  emperors 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus  would  have 
retained  him  near  them ;  but  ho  preferred  pur- 
suing his  travels,  directed  principally  by  curios- 
ity. When  he  died,  lie  left  behind  him  numer- 
ous works,  all  of  them  of  great  value  for  the 
light  they  throw  on  the  history  of  anatomy  and 
medicine ;  and  these  were  for  a  long  period  the 
storehouse  of  all  the  most  importa.,t  anatomical 
knowledge  which  tlie  world  possessed.  In  the 
time  of  intellectual  barrenness  and  servility, 
among  the  Arabians  and  the  Europeans  of  the 
dark  ages,  the  writings  of  Galen  had  almost  un- 
questioned authority;  and  it  was  only  by  an 
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uncommon  effort  of  indopcndrnt  fliinkinp  tJiat 
Abdollatif  ventiirctl  to  nsst-rt,  that  t-vcn  Galon's 
assortions  must  giv('  way  to  the  evidence  of  tlio 
senses.  In  more  modern  times,  wlien  Vcsalius, 
In  tlie  sixteenth  century,  accused  Galen  of  mis- 
takes, he  drew  upon  himself  the  hostility  of  the 
whole  body  of  physicians." — W.  Whewell,  Jlis- 
toryofthe  Inductire  Sciences,  hk.  17,  ch.  1.  sect.  1 
(v.  2). — "  Galen  strongly  denic<l  being  attached  to 
any  of  the  sects  of  his  day,  and  reganlcd  as 
slaves  those  who  took  the  title  of  IIipp(x;ratists, 
Praxagoreans,  or  Ilerophilists,  and  so  on.  Never- 
theless his  predilection  in  favor  of  the  Ilippo- 
cratic  writings  is  well  marked,  for  he  explains, 
comments  ujwn  them,  and  amplifies  them  at 
length,  refutes  the  objections  of  their  adversaries 
amfgives  them  the  highest  place.  He  stiys,  '  No 
one  oefore  me  has  given  the  true  methotl  of 
treating  disease;  Hippocrates,  I  confess,  has 
heretororc  shown  the  path,  but  as  he  was  tlie 
first  to  enter  it  ho  was  not  al)le  to  go  as  far  as  he 
wished.  .  .  .  He  has  not  made  all  the  necessary 
distinction,  and  is  often  obscure,  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  ancients  when  they  attempt  to  be  con- 
cise. He  says  very  little  of  complicated  diseases ; 
in  a  word,  he  has  only  sketched  what  another 
was  to  complete;  he  has  opened  the  path,  but 
lias  left  it  for  a  successor  to  enlarge  and  make  it 
plain.'  This  implies  how  he  regarded  himself  as 
the  successor  of  Hippocrates,  and  how  little 
weight  he  attached  to  the  labora  of  others.  He 
held  that  there  were  three  sorts  of  principles  in 
man  —  spirits,  humors,  and  solids.  Througliout 
his  metaphysical  speculations  Galen  reproduces 
and  amplifies  the  Hippocratic  dogmatism.  Be- 
tween perfect  iiealth  and  disease  there  were,  he 
thought,  eight  kinds  of  temperaments  or  imper- 
fect mixtures  compatible  with  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  iife.  With  Plato  and  Aristotle  he 
thought  the  human  soul  to  be  composed  of  three 
faculties  or  parts,  the  vcgetive,  residing  in  the 
liver;  the  irascible,  having  its  seat  in  the  heart, 
and  the  rational,  which  resided  in  the  brain.  He 
divided  diseases  of  the  solids  of  the  body  into 
what  he  called  distempers;  he  distinguished  be- 
tween the  continued  and  intermittent  fevers,  re- 
garding the  quotidian  as  being  caused  by  phlegm, 
the  tertian  as  due  to  yellow  bile,  and  tlie  quartan 
due  to  atrabile.  In  the  doctrine  of  coction, 
crises,  and  critical  days,  he  agreed  with  Hippo- 
crates; witli  him  he  also  agreed  in  the  positive 
statement  that  diseases  are  cured  by  their  con- 
traries."— Roswell  Park,  Lccts.  on  the  Hist,  of 
Medicine  (in  MS.). 

7-1  ith  Centuries. — Medical  Art  of  the  Arabs. 
— "  It  probablj'^  sounds  paradoxical  (though  it  is 
not)  to  affirm  that,  throughout  the  first  half  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  science  made  its  home  chiefly 
with  the  Semites  and  Grteco-Romans  (its  found- 
ers), while,  in  opposition  to  the  original  relations, 
faith  and  its  outgrowths  alone  were  fostered  by 
the  Germans.  In  the  sterile  wastes  of  the  desert 
the  Arabians  constructed  a  verdant  oasis  of 
science,  in  lands  to-day  the  home  once  more  of 
absolute  or  partial  barbarism.  A  genuine  meteor 
of  civilization  were  these  Arabians.  .  .  .  The 
Arabians  built  their  medicine  upon  the  principles 
and  theories  of  the  Greeks  (whose  medical  writ- 
ings were  studied  and  copied  mostly  in  transla- 
tions only),  and  especially  upon  those  of  Galen, 
in  such  a  way,  that,  on  tlie  whole,  they  added  to 
it  very  little  matter  of  their  own,  save  numerous 
subtle  definitions  and  amplifications.    But  Indian 


medical  views  and  works,  as  well  as  those  of 
otlicr  earlier  Asiatic  peoples  (e.  g. ,  theChaldcanK). 
exercised  denionstnil)ly,  but  in  a  subordinate  de- 
gree, an  influence  upon  Anibian  nifdicine.  riie 
Arabians  interwove  too  into  their  medical  views 
various  philosopiiical  theorems,  especially  those 
of  Aristotle,  already  corrupted  by  the  Alexan- 
drians and  still  further  fiilsili((d  by  themselves 
with  portions  of  the  Neo  Plutonic  philosophy; 
and  finally  they  added  thereto  a  goodly  share  of 
the  absurdities  of  astrology  and  alchemy.  In- 
deed it  is  nowadays  considered  proven  that  they 
even  made  u.se  of  ancient  Egyptian  medical 
works,  e.  g.,  the  papyrus  Eliers.  Thus  the  medi- 
cine of  the  Arabians,  like  Grecian  nicdicine  its 
parent,  did  lot  greatly  surpass  the  grade  of  de- 
velopment of  mere  medical  philosophy,  and,  so 
far  as  regards  its  intrinsic  worth,  it  stands  en- 
tirely upon  Grecian  foimdations.  .  .  .  Yet  they 
constantly  advanced  novelties  in  the  sciences 
subsidiary  to  medicine,  materia  medica  and  phar- 
macy, from  the  latter  of  which  chemistry,  pliar- 
macies  and  the  profession  of  the  apothetiary  were 
developed.  .  .  .  The  mode  of  transfer  of  Greek 
medicine  to  the  Arabians  was  jirobably  as  fol- 
lows :  The  inhabitants  of  the  neigiiboring  parts 
of  Asia,  including  both  the  Persians  and  Ara- 
bians, as  the  result  of  multifarious  business  con- 
nexions with  Alexandria,  came,  even  at  an  early 
date,  in  contact  with  Grecian  science,  and  by  de- 
grees a  permanent  alliance  was  formed  with  it. 
In  a  more  evident  way  the  same  result  was  ac- 
complished by  the  Jewish  schools  in  Asia,  the 
great  majority  of  which  owed  their  foundation 
to  Alexandria.  Such  schools  were  established  at 
Nisibis,  at  Nahardea  in  Jlesopotamia,  at  Mallue- 
Mechasja  on  tlie  Euphrates,  at  Sura,  &c.,  and 
their  period  of  prime  falls  in  the  ."itii  century. 
The  influence  of  the  Nestorian  universities  was 
especially  favorable  and  permanent,  particularly 
the  school  under  Greek  management  founded 
at  Edessa,  in  Mesopotamia,  where  Stephen  of 
Edessa,  the  reputed  father  of  Alexander  of  Tral- 
les.  tnught  (A.  I).  530).  .  .  .  Still  more  influen- 
tial in  the  transfer  of  Grecian  science  to  the  Ara- 
bians was  the  banishment  of  the  '  heathen ' 
philosophers  of  the  last  so-called  Platonic  seliool 
of  Athens,  by  the  '  Christian '  despot  Justinian  I. 
(539).  These  philosophers  were  well  received  at 
the  court  of  the  infidel  ChosroCs,  and  in  return 
manifested  their  gratitude  by  the  propagation  of 
Grecian  science.  .  .  .  From  all  these  causes  it 
resulted  that,  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jloh.im- 
med  (571-632),  physicians  educated  in  the  Grecian 
doctrines  lived  among  the  Arabians.  .  .  .  Ara- 
bian culture  (and  of  course  Arabian  medicine) 
reached  its  zAiitli  at  the  period  of  the  greatest 
power  and  greatest  wealth  of  the  Caliphate  in 
the  9th  and  10th  centuries.  At  that  time  intel- 
lectual life  was  rooted  in  the  schools  of  the 
mosques,  i.  e.,  the  Arabian  universities,  which  tlie 
great  caliphs  were  zealous  in  founding.  Such 
Arabian  universities  arose  and  existed  in  the 
progress  of  time  (even  as  late  as  the  14th  century) 
at  Bagdad,  Bassora,  Cufa,  Samarcand,  Ispahan, 
Damascus,  Bokhara,  Firuzabad  and  Khurdistan, 
and  under  the  scholastic  Fatimides  (909-1171)  in 
Alexandria.  Under  the  Ommyiades  (75.>-1031), 
after  the  settlement  of  the  Arabians  in  Spain  in 
the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  were  founded 
the  famous  universities  of  Cordova  (possessing  in 
the  10th  century  a  library  of  250,000  volumes), 
Seville,  Toledo,  Almeria  and  Murcia  under  the 
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tlmeealipliH  niuncil  Ahdrrrahmnn  ntul  Al  TIakom. 
LoMlniportaiit  wen;  tlie  iiniverHitk-s  of  Oraiiaiiii 
and  Valencia,  and  least  important  nf  all,  tliom; 
founded  l»y  tlie  EdriHi  dynastv  (80{»-9Hfl)  in  the 
provinces  of  Tiuds,  Fez  and  Aiorocco.  In  spito 
of  all  these  institutions  tlie  Arabians  possessed 
no  talent  for  prod\irtive  research ;  still  less,  like 
the  ancient  Semites,  dirl  they  create  any  arts, 
save  poesy  and  architecture.  Their  whole  civili- 
zation Iti  ire  the  stamp  of  its  foreign  origin.  .  .  . 
'The  I'rince  of  Physicians '  (el  Hheik  el  Heis  — 
he  was  also  a  poet)  was  the  titlt!  given  by  tlic 
Arabians  to  Abu  AH  el  I  [ossein  ebn  Alxlallah  cbn 
Sina(Kbn  Sina,  Avicenna),  DHO-lOU?,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  great  erudition,  of  which  the  cluef 
evidences  are  stored  in  his  '  Canon.'  Tliis  work, 
though  it  contains  substantially  merely  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Greeks,  was  the  text-book  and 
law  of  the  healing  art,  even  as  late  as  the  flr.st 
century  of  modern  times." — J.  II.  Haas,  Outlinrs 
of  the  Jlhtort/  of  MiiUcinc,  pp.  216-229.  — "The 
Haracens  commenced  the  api)lication  of  chemis- 
try, both  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine, 
in  the  explanation  of  the  functions  of  the  human 
body  and  in  the  cure  of  its  di.seases.  Nor  was 
their  surgery  l)ehind  their  medicine.  Albucasis, 
of  Cordova,  shrinks  not  from  the  performance  of 
the  most  formidable  operations  in  his  own  and  in 
the  obstetrical  art ;  the  actual  cautery  and  the 
knife  are  used  without  hesitation.  He  has  left 
us  ample  descriptions  of  the  surgical  instruments 
then  employed ;  and  from  him  we  learn  that,  in 
operations  on  females  in  which  considerations  of 
delicacy  intervened,  the  services  of  properly  in- 
structed wonien  were  secured.  IIow  different 
was  all  this  from  the  state  of  things  in  Europe: 
the  Christian  peasant,  fever-stricken  or  overtaken 
by  accident,  hied  to  the  nearest  saint  shrine  and 
expected  a  miracle;  the  Spanish  Moor  relied  cm 
the  prescription  or  lancet  of  his  physician,  or  the 
bandage  and  knife  of  his  surgeon." — J.  W. 
Draper,  IIM.  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of 
Europe,  V.  3,  ch.  2.— "The  accession  of  Gehwer 
to  the  throne  of  Mussulman  Spain,  early  in  the 
eleventh  century,  was  marked  by  the  promulga- 
tion of  regulations  so  judiciously  planned,  touch- 
ing medical  science  and  its  pracUce,  that  he 
deserves  the  highest  commendation  for  the  un- 
wavering zeal  with  which  he  supervised  this  im- 
portant branch  of  learning  taught  in  the  metropo- 
lis. Those  evils  which  the  provinces  had  suffered 
previous  to  his  rule,  through  the  practice  of 
medicine  by  debased  empirics,  were  quickly  re- 
moved by  this  srgacious  Caliph.  Upon  the  pub- 
lication of  his  rescripts,  such  medical  charlatans 
or  ambulatory  physicians  as  boldly  announced 
themselves  to  be  medici,  without  a* knowledge  of 
the  science,  were  ignominiously  expelled  from 
the  provincial  towns.  He  decreed  that  a  college 
of  skilled  surjjeons  should  be  forthwith  organ- 
ized, for  the  smgle  specified  function  of  rigidly 
examining  into  the  assumed  qualifications  of  ap- 
plicants for  licenses  to  exercise  the  curative  art 
in  municipal  or  rural  departments,  or  sought 
professional  employment  asj)hysicians  in  the  nu- 
merous hospitals  upon  the  Mahometan  domains." 
— G.  F.  Port,  Medical  Economy  dunng  tfie  Middle 
Ages,  ch.  17. — "Anatomy  and  physiology,  far 
from  making  any  conquests  under  Arabian  rule, 
followed  on  the  contrary  a  retrograde  movement. 
As  those  physicians  never  devoted  themselves  to 
dissections,  thev  were  under  the  necessity  of 
conforming  entirely  to  the  accounts  of  Galen. 


.  .  .  Pathology  was  enriched  in  the  Arabian 
writings  by  some  new  observations.  .  .  .  The 
j)hysicTan8  of  this  nation  were  the  first  .  .  .  who 
l)egan  to  distingidsh  eruptive  fevers  by  the  ex- 
terior characters  of  the  eruption,  while  the 
Greeks  paid  but  little  attention  to  these  signs. 
Therapeutics  made  also  some  interesting  ac.iut- 
sitions  mider  the  Arab  physicians.  It  owes  to 
tlu'in,  among  other  things,  the  introduction  of 
mild  purgatives,  such  as  cassia,  senna,  and 
manna,  which  replaced  advantageously,  in  manv 
cases,  the  drastics  employed  by  the  ancients;  it 
is  indebted  to  them,  also,  for  several  chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  improvements,  as  the  con- 
fection of  syrups,  tinctures,  and  distilled  waters, 
which  are  very  frecjuently  and  usefully  employ- 
ed. Finally,  external  therajjeutics,  or  surgery, 
received  some  minor  additions,  such  as  pomades, 
jdasters,  and  new  oirUments;  but  these  addi- 
tions were  very  far  from  compensating  for  the 
considerable  losses  which  it  suffered  by  their 
abandoning  a  midtitudc  of  operations  in  use 
among  the  Greek.s." — P.  V.  Kenouard,  Ilialory 
of  Medicine,  p.  207. 

i2-i7th  Centuries. — Medieval  Medicine. — 
"The  difiiculties  under  whicii  medical  science 
laboured  may  bo  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
dissection  was  forbidden  by  the  clergy  of  the 
]\Iiddle  Ages,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  im- 
pious to  mutilate  a  form  made  in  the  image  of 
God.  We  do  not  find  this  pious  objection  inter- 
fering with  such  mutilation  when  effected  bj' 
means  of  the  rack  and  the  wheel  and  such  other 
clerical  rather  than  medical  instruments.  But 
in  the  reign  of  Pidlip  the  Second  of  Spain  a 
famous  Spanish  doctor  was  actually  condemned 
by  the  Inquisition  to  be  burnt  for  having  per- 
formed a  surgical  operation,  and  it  was  only  by 
royal  favour  that  he  was  permitted  instead  to  ex- 
piate his  crime  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  where  he  died  in  poverty  and  exile.  This 
being  the  attitude  of  the  all-powerful  Church 
towards  medical  progress,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  medical  science  should  have  stagnated,  and 
that  Galen  and  Dioscorides  were  permitted  to 
lay  down  the  law  in  tlie  sixteenth  century  as 
they  had  done  since  the  beginning  of  tlie  Chris- 
tian era.  Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  state  of 
things  herefrom  resulting  by  a  work  translated 
from  the  German  in  the  year  1561,  and  entitled 
'  A  most  excellent  and  perfecte  homish  apothe- 
carye  or  physicke  booke,  for  all  the  grefes  and 
diseases  of  the  bodye. '  Tlie  first  chapter  is '  Con- 
cerning the  Head  and  his  partes. '  '  Galen  say th, 
the  head  is  divided  into  foure  partes:  i'l  the  fore 
part  hath  blood  the  dominion;  Colcra  in  the 

Sglit  syde.  Melancholy'  in  the  left  syde,  and 
egma  beareth  rule  in  the  hindermost  part.  If 
the  head  doth  ake  so  sore  by  reason  of  a  run- 
ninge  that  he  cannot  snoffe  liys  nose,  bath  hys 
fete  in  a  dcpe  tub  untill  the  knees  and  give  him 
this  medicine  .  .  .  which  risetli  into  hys  head 
and  dryeth  hys  moyst  braynes.  Galen  sayth  Ho 
that  hath  payne  In  the  hindermost  part  of  hys 
head,  the  same  must  be  let  blood  under  tiie 
cliynnc,  specially  on  the  right  side;  also  were  it 
good  ofte  to  burn  the  lieyrc  of  a  man  before  hys 
nose.  The  braynes  are  greved  many  wayes; 
many  there  are  whom  the  head  wliyrleth  so  sore 
that  he  thinketh  the  earth  tumethupsydedoune: 
Cummin  refraineth  the  whyrling,  comforteth  the 
braynes  and  maketh  them  to  growe  agayne :  or 
he  may  take  the  braynes  of  a  hogge,  rost  the 
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same  upon  (i  grodi!  yron  and  cut  8llce.s  tlicroDf 
and  lay  to  the  grcvod  parts.'  ThU  doctrine  of 
like  litdpinff  liku  was  of  universal  application, 
and  in  meuical  works  of  the  Middio  Ages  wu 
inert  consUuitly  with  such  prescriptions  as  these: 
— '  Take  the  riglit  eye  of  a  Frogg,  lap  it  in  a 
jH!e(e  of  russet  cloth  and  hang  it  about  the  neck ; 

•  it  cureth  the  right  eye  if  it  bee  eiithuned  or 
bleared.  And  if  the  left  eye  be  greved,  do  the 
like  by  the  left  eye  of  the  said  Frogg.'  Again  — 
'  The  skin  of  a  Haven's  heel  is  good  against  the 
gout,  but  the  right  heel  skin  must  be  laid  upon 
the  right  foot  if  that  be  gouty,  and  the  left  ui)on 
tlie  left.  ...  If  you  would  Lave  a  man  beeonio 
bold  or  impudent  let  him  carry  about  him  the 
skin  or  eyes  of  a  Lion  or  a  Cock,  and  he  will  be 
fearless  of  Ms  enemies,  nay,  lie  will  be  very  ter- 
rible unto  them.  If  you  would  have  him  talka- 
tive, give  him  tongues,  and  seek  out  those  of 
water  frogs  and  ducks  and  such  creatures  noto- 
rious for  their  continuall  noise  nuiking.'  On  the 
same  principle  we  Hud  it  prescribed  as  a  cure  for 
the  ([uartano  ague  to  lay  the  fourth  book  of 
Homer's  Iliad  under  the  patient's  head;  a  remedy 
which  had  jt  least  the  negative  merit  of  not 
being  nauseous.  .  .  .  For  weak  eyes  the  patient 
is  to  '  take  the  tounge  of  a  foxe,  and  hange  the 
same  about  his  ncckc,  and  so  long  it  haugeth 
there  liis  sight  shall  not  wax  feeble,  as  sayth 
Pliny.'  The  hanging  of  such  amulets  round 
the  neck  was  very  frequently  prescribed,  and 
the  clhcacy  of  them  is  a  thing  curiously  well 
attested.  P21ias  Ashmole  in  his  diary  for  1«81 
has  entered  the  following — 'I  tooke  this  morn- 
ing a  good  dose  of  elixir,  and  liung  three  spiders 
about  my  neck,  and  they  drove  my  ague  away. 
Deo  gratiasi '  A  baked  toad  hunj^  in  a  silk  bag 
about  the  neck  was  also  held  in  high  esteem,  as 
was  a  toad,  either  alive  or  dried,  laid  upon  the 
back  of  the  neck  as  a  means  of  stopping  a  bleed- 
ing at  the  nose ;  and  again,  '  either  frogg  or 
toade,  the  nails  whereof  have  been  clipped, 
hanged  about  one  that  is  sick  of  quartanc  ague, 
riddeth  away  the  disease  forever,  as  sayth  Pliny.' 
We  have  even  a  striking  instance  of  the  benefit 
derived  from  an  amulet  by  a  hor.se,  who  could 
not  be  suspected  of  having  helped  forward  the 
cure  by  the  strength  of  his  faith  in  it.  '  The  root 
of  cut  Malowe  hanged  about  the  neck  driveth 
away  blemishes  of  the  eyen,  whether  it  be  in  a 
man  or  a  horse,  as  I  Jerome  of  Brunsweig,  have 
scene  myselfe.  I  have  myselfe  done  it  to  a  blind 
horse  that  I  bought  for  ^  crounes,  and  was  sold 

.again  of  XL  crounes' — a  trick  distinctly  worth 
knowing." — E.  A.  King,  Medkeml  Medicine 
(Ninetfenth  Centimi,July  1893). — "If  we  survey 
tlie  social  and  political  state  of  Europe  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  in  its  relation 
to  the  development  of  medical  art,  our  attention 
is  at  once  arrested  by  Italy,  whicli  at  this  period 
was  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Taking 
the  number  of  universities  as  an  index  of  civili- 
zation, we  find  that,  before  the  year  1500,  there 
were  sixteen  in  Italy, — while  in  France  there 
were  but  six;  in  Germany,  including  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  Bavaria,  «fcc. ,  there  were  eight ;  and  in 
Britain,  two;  making  sixteen  in  all, —  the  exact 
number  which  existed  in  Italy  alone.  The  Italian 
Universities  wore,  likewise,  no  less  sujie.ior  in 
number  than  in  fame  to  those  of  the  north.  .  .  . 
In  many  of  the  Italian  republics,  during  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the 

,power  was  chiefly  in  the  bauds  of  the  middle 


classi>n;  and  it  is  prolmble  that  the  physicians 
tx'cupierl  a  high  and  intluential  position  among 
them.  Galvanis  Flamma  describes  Milan  in  TJ^N, 
as  having  a  population  of  'joO.fKH),  among  whom 
were  0(M(  notaries,  'J(M)  physicians,  HO  school- 
masters, and  fifty  transcribers  of  manuscripts  or 
books.  Milan  was  about  tids  period  at  a  pitch 
of  glory  whicii  has  not  been  e(|uallcd  since  the 
Greek  republics." — ,J.  H.  Uussell,  //iston/  ami 
Ih'roifi  of  the  Art  of  }f,(lirtiii;  ch.  .5. — •'Three 
schools,  as  early  as  1158,  had  a  reputation  which 
extended  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe; 
Paris  for  theological  studies,  Bologna  for  Uoiiian 
or  civil  law,  and  SaK'rno  as  the  chief  medieval 
scliool  of  the  west." — 0.  F.  Fort,  .Vulioil  Kcoiio- 
my  tluriiifi  the  MiihUe  Af/in,  rh.  24.  —  "In  r.J15 
Pope  Innocent  III.  fulminated  an  anathema 
specially  directed  against  surgery,  by  ordaining, 
tliat  as  the  church  abhorred  all  cruel  or  sangui- 
nary practices,  no  priest  should  be  i)ermitted  to 
follow  surgery,  or  to  perforin  any  operations  in 
which  either  instruments  of  steel  or  fire  wen-  em- 
ployed ;  and  that  they  should  refuse  their  bene- 
diction to  all  those  who  profcs.sed  and  i)ursued 
it.  .  .  .  The  saints  have  proved  sad  enemies  to 
the  doctors.  Miraculoils  cures  are  attested  by 
monks,  abbots,  bishops,  popes,  and  consecrated 
saints.  .  .  .  i  ilgrimages  and  visits  to  holy 
shrines  have  usurped  the  place  of  medicine,  and,  as 
in  many  cases  at  our  own  watering  places,  by  air 
and  exercise,  have  unquestionably  elTected  what 
the  employment  of  regular  professional  aid  had 
been  unable  to  accomplish.  St.  Dominic,  St. 
Belllnus,  and  St.  Vitus  have  been  greatly  re- 
nowned in  the  cure  of  dLseases  in  general ;  the 
latter  particularly,  who  takes  both  poisons  and 
madness  of  all  kinds  under  his  special  i)rotection. 
Melton  says  '  the  saints  of  the  Romanists  have 
usurped  the  place  of  the  zodiacal  constellations 
in  their  governance  of  the  parts  of  man's  body, 
and  that  "  for  every  limbe  they  have  a  saint." 
Thus  St.  Otilia  keepes  the  head  iastead  of  Aries; 
St.  Blasius  is  appointed  to  governe  the  necke  in- 
stead of  Taurus ;  St.  Lawrence  keepes  the  backc 
and  shoulders  instead  of  Gemini,  Cancer,  and 
Leo;  St.  Erasmus  rules  the  belly  with  the  en- 
trayles,  in  the  place  of  Libra  and  Scorpius;  in 
the  stead  of  Sagittarius,  Capricornus,  Aquarius, 
and  Pisces,  theholy  church  of  Rome  hath  elected 
St.  Burgarde,  St.  I'tochus,  St.  Quirinus,  St.  John, 
and  many  others,  which  governe  the  thiglies, 
feet,  shinnes,  and  knees.'  This  supposed  infiu- 
cnce  of  the  Romish  saints  is  more  minutely  ex- 
hibited, according  to  Hone,  in  two  very  old 
prints,  from  engravings  on  wood,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  British  Museum.  Right  hand:  the 
top  joint  of  the  thumb  is  dedicated  to  God.  the 
second  joint  to  the  Virgin;  the  top  joint  of  the 
fore-finger  to  St.  Barnabas,  the  second  joint  to 
St.  John,  the  third  to  St.  Paul;  the  top  joint  of 
the  second  finger  to  Simon  Cleophas,  the  second 
joint  to  Tathideo,  the  third  to  Joseph;  tlie  top 
joint  of  the  third  finger  to  Zaccheus,  the  second 
to  Stephen,  the  third  to  the  evangelist  Luke; 
the  top  joint  of  the  little  finger  to  Leatus,  the 
second  to  Mark,  the  third  to  Nicodemus.  Left 
hand:  the  top  joint  of  the  thumb  is  dedicated  to 
Christ,  the  second  joint  to  the  Virgin;  the  top 
joint  of  the  fore-finger  to  St.  James,  the  second 
to  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  the  third  to  St.  Peter; 
the  first  joint  of  the  second  finger  to  St.  Simon, 
the  second  joint  to  St.  Matthew,  the  third  to  St. 
James  the  Great;  the   top  joint  of  the  third 
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finger  to  flt.  Jiulc,  llio  woond  Joint  to  St.  Bar- 
tlioloincw,  the  third  to  St.  Andntw ;  the  top  Joint 
of  the  little  linger  U>  Nt.  Mutthiiifi,  the  Mirond 
to  St.  Thomaii,  the  third  Joint  tu  St.  Philip. 
.  .  .  "The  credulity  of  munKind  hiw  never  been 
more  BtronKly  dlMplayed  than  in  the  general 
liellef  alToriled  to  the  a\ithentieity  of  reniarl^able 
cures  of  diseaftes  miid  to  have  been  effected  by 
the  impoHition  of  roy.il  handu.  The  practice 
seems  to  have  originated  in  an  opinion  that  there 
is  something  sacred  or  divine  attachingeither  tu 
the  sovereign  or  his  functions.  .  .  .  The  prac- 
tice appears  to  Iw  one  of  English  growth,  com- 
mencing with  Edward  the  ("onfessor,  and  de- 
scending only  to  foreign  potentates  who  could 
show  an  alliance  with  the  royal  family  of  Eng- 
land. The  kings  of  France,  however,  claimed 
the  right  to  dispense  the  Gift  of  Healing,  and  it 
was  certjilnly  exercised  by  I'hilip  the  First;  but 
the  French  fdstorlans  say  that  he  was  deprived 
of  the  power  on  account  of  the  irregularity  of 
his  life.  La\irentiu8,  tlrst  physician  to  Henry 
IV,  of  France,  who  is  indignant  at  the  attempt 
made  to  derive  Its  origin  from  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, asserts  the  power  to  have  commenced 
with  Clovis  I,  A.  D.  481.  and  savs  that  Louis  I, 
A.  D.  814,  added  to  the  ceremonial  of  touching, 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  Mezcray  also  says,  that 
St.  Louis,  through  humility,  first  added  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  touching  for  the  king's  evil.  .  .  . 
If  credit  is  to  be  given  to  a  statement  ...  by 
William  of  Malmesbury,  with  respect  to  Edward 
the  Confessor,  we  must  admit  that  in  England, 
for  a  period  of  nearly  700  years,  the  practice  of 
the  royal  touch  was  exercised  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree,  as  it  extended  to  the  reign  of 

Sueen  Anne.  It  must  not  however  l)e  supposed 
lat  historical  documents  are  extant  to  prove  a 
regular  continuance  of  the  practice  during  this 
time.  No  accounts  whatever  of  the  first  four 
Norman  kings  attempting  to  cure  the  complaint 
are  to  be  found.  In  the  reign  of  William  III,  it 
was  not  on  any  occasion  exercised.  He  mani- 
fested more  sense  than  his  preder->^sor8,  for  he 
withheld  from  employing  the  royai  'juch  for  the 
cure  of  scrofula ;  and  Itapin  says,  that  '\e  was  so 
persuaded  he  should  ..'o  no  injury  to  person?  af- 
flicted with  this  disteiijper  by  act  touching  them, 
that  he  refrained  fro.u  it  all  his  reign.  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  also  averse  to  the  practice,  yet 
she  extensively  performed  it.  It  flouriahed  most 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II,  particularly  after  his 
restoration,  and  a  public  register  of  cases  was 
kept  at  Whitehall,  the  principal  scene  of  its 
operation." — T.  J.  Pettigrew,  Superstitions  con- 
nected with  the  History  and  l^ractice  of  Medicine 
anil  Surgery,  pp.  34-37,  and  117-121. 

i6th  Century. — Paracelsus. — Paracelsus,  of 
whose  many  names  this  one  stands  alone  in  his- 
tory to  represent  him,  was  an  extraordinary  per- 
son, born  in  Switzerland,  in  1493.  He  died  in 
1541.  "His  character  has  been  very  variously 
estimated.  The  obstructives  of  his  own  age  and 
many  hasty  Judges  since  have  pronounced  him  a 
quack.  This  is  simply  ridiculous.  As  a  chemist, 
he  is  considered  to  have  been  the  discoverer  of 
zinc,  and  perhaps  of  bismuth.  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  hydrogen,  muriatic,  and  sulphur- 
ous gases.  He  distinguished  alum  from  the  vitri- 
ols ;  remarking  that  the  former  contained  an  oarth, 
and  the  latter  metals.  He  perceived  the  part 
played  by  the  atmosphere  in  combustion,  and 
recognized  the  analogy  between  combustion  and 


respiration,  lie  saw  that  in  the  organic  system' 
chemical  (jrocesses  are  constantly  going  on. 
Thus,  to  him  is  ib«^  the  fundamental  idea  fnun 
which  have  snruP't  tliechemlcophysiological  re- 
S4^'arrlies  of  Liebig,  Mulder,  liouHHingault,  and 
others,  lly  using  in  medicine,  not  crude  vege- 
Uibles,  but  their  active  principles,  he  opened  tlie 
way  to  the  discovery  of  the  proximat.*;  principles 
of  vegetables,  organic  alkalis,  and  the  llkt.'. 
Hut  perhaps  the  greatest  service  he  rendered  to 
chcndstry,  was  by  declaring  it  an  esstmtial  part 
of  me<lical  education,  and  by  showing  that  its 
true  practical  applicHtion  lay  not  in  gold-making, 
but  In  pharmacy  and  the  industrial  arts.  In 
medicine  he  scouted  the  tearfully  complex  elec- 
tuaries and  mixtures  of  the  QalcniHts  and  the 
Arabian  polypharmacists,  recommending  simpler 
and  more  active  preparations.  He  showed  that 
the  idea  of  poison  is  merely  relative,  and  knew 
that  poisons  in  suitable  doses  may  bo  employed 
in  medicine.  He  presfsribed  tin  as  a  remedy  for 
intestinal  worms,  mercury  as  an  anti-syphilitic, 
and  lead  in  the  diseases  of  the  skin.  He  also 
used  preparations  of  antimony,  arsenic,  and  iron. 
He  emploj-ed  sulphuric  acid  in  the  treatment  of 
saturnine '  affections.  The  (<5tonYshing  cures 
which  heundoubtedly  performed  were,  however, 
due  not  so  much  to  his  peculiar  medicines,  as  to 
his  eminent  sagacity  and  insight.  He  sliowed 
the  importance  of  a  chemical  examination  of 
urine  for  the  diagnosis  of  disease."  —  J.  W. 
Slater,  Paracelsus  (Imperial  Diet,  of  Univ.  Biog. ). 
i6th  Century.— The  first  English  College  of 
Physicians. — "The  modern  doctor  dates  only 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  College 
of  Physicians  in  England  was  founded  as  a  body 
corporate  by  letters  patent  in  the  tenth  year  of 
the  reign.  This  grant  was  in  response  to  a  peti- 
tion from  a  few  of  the  most  notable  members  of 
the  profession  resident  in  London,  who  were 
perhaps  moved  by  both  a  laudable  zeal  in  the 
interests  of  science,  and  a  compassion  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  subjects  of  astrological  and 
toxicological  experiments.  The  charter  thus  ob- 
tained, uiough  probably  drafted  by  the  promo- 
ters themselves,  was  found  to  bo  so  inadequately 
worded  and  expressed,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  obtain  powers  to  amend  it  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Among  these  early  members  were  Linacre, 
Wotton,  and  others,  famous  scholars  beyond 
doubt,  though  possibly  but  indifferent  practi- 
tioners. In  fact,  we  are  constantly  struck 
throughout  the  early  history  of  the  profession  by 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  names  associated  with 
almost  every  other  branch  of  study  than  that 
strictly  appertaining  to  the  art  of  medicine.  We 
have  naturalists,  magneticians,  astronomers, 
mathematicians,  logicians,  and  classical  scholars, 
but  scarce  one  who  accomplished  anything 
worthy  to  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  medical 
science.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any 
useful  object  that  could  have  been  attained  by 
the  existence  of  the  College  as  a  professional 
licensing  body,  other  than  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  ortiiodox.  ...  It  is  most  significant  as  to 
the  social  degradation  of  the  science  of  medicine, 
that  most  of  the  notorious  empirics  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  both  highly 
recommended  and  strenuously  supported  in  their 
resistance  to  the  proctors  of  orthodoxy  by  some 
of  the  greatest  names  of  the  age.  These  self- 
deluded  victims  of  quackery  were  not  indeed 
adverse  in  theory  to  the  pretensions  of  more- 
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rcfctilnr  mcinl)crH  of  the  profosHion.  Tlicy  wowld 
pntroiiizc  tlio  (Nmrt  pliyHlcliuiH,  or,  if  favorites 
of  the  Crown,  tlicy  riiijclit  even  mihmll  to  tlio 
Hovercign's  rccoiiimcix'utioii  In  that  licliiilf ;  but 
none  the  less  their  ftinillv  <loctor  wnx  in  fur  t(M) 
many  eases  some  outhiii(ilHh  professor  of  occult 
arts,  retained  in  learned  state  on  the-  itreiniscs, 
who  undertooli  tiie speedy,  not  to  say  niirucuious, 
eure  of  ids  jmtron's  particular  d! wase  Itv  all  the 
elmriiiH  of  the  Cahula. " — II.  Hull,  T/w  hAirly 
Medic H»  {Sfcrry  England;  alto  in  EcUetie  Maga- 
zine, June,  1H84). 

i6th  Century.— Ths  System  of  Van  Hel- 
mont.— John  Uaptisl  vu;i  Hdnumt  "  was  horn 
at  Drussels  in  the  year  1577.  .  .  .  Ills  parents 
wcrt!  noble,  and  he  was  heir  to  great  possessions. 
He  pursued  in  Louvuin  the  usual  course  of  scho- 
lastic philosophy.  .  .  .  Beconung  accidentally 
accpiainted  with  tlu!  writings  of  Thomas  A  Kern- 
pis  and  John  Tauler,  lie  from  that  day  adopted 
what  goes  by  the  vague  term  of  mysticism. 
That  is,  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  was  a 
spiritual  world  in  intimate  and  eternal  union 
with  the  spirit  of  man ;  that  this  spirituul  world 
was  revealed  to  that  human  soul  which  submit- 
ted to  receive  it  in  hunulity ;  and  that,  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  were  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  system  of  philosophv,  but  as  a  rule  of  life, 
ho  resolv.  to  follow  them  to  the  letter.  The 
consequence  of  this  resolution  was,  that  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  art  of  medicine,  in  imit^ition 
of  the  Great  Healer  of  the  body  us  well  as  of  the 
soul;  and  as  the  prejudices  of  his  time  anil  coun- 
try made  his  rank  and  wealth  an  obstacle  to  his 
entrance  into  the  medical  profession,  he  made 
over  all  his  property,  wltli  its  honours,  to  his 
sister;  that,  'laying  aside  every  weight,  he 
might  run  the  race  that  was  set  before  him.' 
He  entered  on  his  new  studies  with  all  the  zeal 
of  his  character,  and  very  soon  had  so  completely 
mastered  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  and  Oalen, 
as  to  excite  the  surprise  of  his  contemporaries. 
But  although  styled  a  dreamer,  and  having  a 
mind  easily  moved  to  belief  in  spiritual  mani- 
festation, he  was  not  of  a  credulous  nature  in 
regard  to  nyittcrs  belonging  to  the  senses.  And 
as  he  believed  that  Christianity  was  to  be  prac- 
tised, and  to  be  found  true  by  the  test  of  experi- 
ment, so  he  believed  that  the  doctrines  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  of  Galen  were  to  be  subjected  to  a 
similar  trial.  An  opportunity  soon  occurred  to 
himself.  He  caught  the  it«h  and  turned  to 
Qalen  for  its  cure.  Galen  attributes  this  disease 
to  overheated  bile  and  sour  phlegm,  and  says 
that  it  is  to  be  cured  by  purgatives.  Van  Hel- 
mont,  with  the  implicit  faith  of  his  simple 
nature,  procured  the  prescribed  medicint  ;,  .nd 
took  them  as  ordered  by  Galen.  Alas,  no  cure 
of  the  itch  followed,  but  great  exhaustion  of  his 
whole  body:  so  Galen  was  not  to  be  trusted. 
This  was  a  serious  discovery ;  for  if  he  could  not 
trust  Gakn,  by  whom  the  whole  medical  world 
swore,  to  whom  was  he  to  turn  ?  .  .  .  Van  Hel- 
mont  resolved  to  work  out  for  himself  a  solution 
of  the  great  problem  to  which  he  had  devoted 
his  life.  Van  Helmont's  system  may  be  called 
spiritual  vitalism.  The  primary  cause  of  all 
organization  w.i8  Archffius.  By  Archaeus,  a 
man  is  much  more  nearly  allied,  he  says,  to  the 
world  of  spirits  and  the  Father  of  .spirits  than  to 
the  external  world.  Archteus  is  the  creative 
spirit  which,  working  upon  the  raw  material  of 
water  or  fluidity,  by  means  of  '  a  ferment '  ex- 


cites all  the  endless  actions  which  result  in  the 
growth  and  iiourlNliment  of  the  iMxiy  Thus, 
digestion  is  neither  a  chemical  nor  a  mechanical 
operation;  nor  is  it,  us  was  then  supnowd,  the 
elTects  of  beat,  for  it  is  arrested  instead  of  aide<i 
by  fever,  and  giH's  on  in  perfection  in  fishes  and 
cold-blooded  animals;  but,  on  the  command  of 
ArchieUH,  an  acid  is  generated  in  the  stomach, 
which  dis.solves  the  foo<l.  This  is  the  tlrst  diges- 
tion. The  second  consists  in  the  neutralization 
of  this  acid  by  the  bile  out  of  the  gall  bla(hler. 
The  third  takes  plac»!  in  the  vessels  of  the  mesen- 
tery. The  fi)urlh  goes  on  in  the  heart,  by  the  action 
ofthe  vital  spirits.  The  tifth  consists  in  the  con  ver- 
sion of  the  arterial  blood  into  vital  spirits,  chiefly 
in  the  bruin.  The  sixth  consists  of  the  ])n>pura- 
tion  of  nourlBhmetit  in  the  luboratory  of  each 
organ,  during  which  operation  Archieus,  present 
everywhere,  is  itself  regenerated,  and  superin- 
tends the  momentJiry  regeneration  of  the  wh«)lc 
frame.  If  for  digestion  we  substit\ite  the  word 
nutrition,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
near  approach  to  accuracy  in  this  description  of 
the  succession  of  processes  by  which  it  is 
brought  about.  Van  Helmont's  oathology  was 
quite  consistent  with  his  physiology.  As  life 
and  all  vital  action  depended  upon  Archieus,  so 
the  perturbation  of  Archieus  gave  rise  to  fevers, 
and  derangements  of  the  blootl  and  secretions. 
Thus,  gout  was  a  disease  not  confined  to  the 
part  in  which  it  showed  itself,  but  was  the  re- 
sult of  Archanis.  It  will  bo  seen  that  by  this 
theory  the  entire  system  of  Galen  was  non- 
suited. There  is  no  place  for  the  elements  and  the 
humours." — J.  U.  Russell,  Uistory  and  Heroes  of 
l/is  Art  ,'t Medicine,  ch.  8. 

xyth  Century. — Harvey  and  the  Discovery 
of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood.— William 
Harvey,  "  physician  and  discoverer  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  was  born  at  Folkestone, 
Kent,  1  April  1578,  in  a  house  which  was  in  later 
times  the  posthouse  of  the  town  and  which  still 
Iwlongs  to  Cuius  College,  Cambridge,  to  which 
Harvey  bequeathed  it.  His  father  was  Thomas 
Harvey,  a  Kentish  yeoman.  ...  In  1588  Wil- 
liam was  sent  to  the  King's  School,  Canterbury. 
Thence  he  went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  pensioner  in  Gouville  and  Caius  College, 
31  May  1593.  ...  He  graduated  B.  A.  1507, 
and,  determining  to  study  medicine,  travelled 
through  France  and  Germany  to  Padua,  the  most 
famous  school  of  physic  of  that  time.  ...  He 
returned  to  England,  graduated  M.  D.  at  Cam- 
bridge 1602,  and  soon  after  took  a  house  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin-ex^re  Ludgatc  in  London. 
...  On  4  Aug.  16)5  he  was  t-lcctcd  Lumleian 
lecturer  at  the  College  of  Physicians,  .  .  .  and 
in  the  following  April,  on  the  16th,  17th,  and 
iSth,  he  delivered  at  the  college  in  Knightrider 
Street,  near  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  lectures  in 
which  he  made  the  first  public  statement  of  his 
thoughts  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The 
notes  from  which  he  delivered  these  lecturea 
exist  in  their  original  manuscript  and  binding  at. 
the  British  Museum.  ...  In  1628,  twelve  years, 
after  his  first  statement  of  it  in  his  lectures,  he 
published  at  Frankfurt,  through  William  Fitzer, 
his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
The  book  is  a  small  quarto,  entitled  '  Exercitatio 
Auatomica  de  M'  u  Cordis  et  Sanguinis  in  Ani- 
malibus, '  and  contains  seventy -two  pages  and  t  ./o 
plates  of  diagrams.  The  printers  evidently  had 
difficulty  in  reading  the  author's  handwritings 
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and  tliere  nre  many  misprints.  ...  He  begins 
by  modestly  stating  liow  tlic  dilHculties  of  tlie 
subject  liud  gradually  become  clear  to  him, 
and  l)y  expressing  with  a  quotation  from  the 
'  Andria '  of  Terence,  the  liope  that  his  dis- 
covery might  lielp  others  to  still  further  knowl- 
edge. He  then  describes  the  motions  of  arteries, 
of  the  ventricles  of  the  lieart,  and  of  its  auricles, 
as  seen  in  living  animals,  and  the  use  of  *hese 
movements.  He  shows  that  the  blood  coming 
into  the  right  auricle  from  the  vena  cava,  and 
passing  then  to  the  right  ventricle,  is  pumped 
out  to  the  lungs  through  the  pulmonary  artery, 
passes  through  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs, 
and  comes  thence  by  the  pulmonary  veins  to  the 
left  ventricle.  This  same  blood,  he  shows,  is 
then  pumped  oit  to  the  body.  It  is  carried  out 
by  arteries  and  comes  back  by  veins,  performing 
a  complete  circulation.  He  shows  that,  in  a  live 
snake,  when  the  great  veins  are  tied  some  way  ! 
from  the  heart,  the  piece  of  vein  between  the  ! 
ligature  and  the  heart  is  empty,  and  further,  I 
that  blood  coming  from  the  heart  is  checked  in  I 
an  artery  by  a  ligature,  so  that  there  is  blood  be-  ' 
tween  the  heart  and  the  ligature  and  no  blood 
beyond  the  ligature.  He  then  shows  how  the 
blood  comes  back  to  the  heart  by  the  veins,  and 
demonstrates  their  valves.  These  had  before 
been  described  by  Hieronymus  Fabricius  of 
Aquapendente,  but  before  Harvey  no  exact  ex- 
planation of  their  function  had  been  given.  He 
gives  diagrams  showing  the  results  of  obstruct- 
ing the  veins,  and  that  these  valves  muy  tlius  be 
seen  to  prevent  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  vein  ■  . 
any  direction  except  towards  the  heart.  After  a 
summary  of  a  few  lines  in  the  fourteenih  chapter 
he  further  illustrates  the  perpetual  circuit  of  the 
blood,  and  points  out  how  morbid  materials  are 
carried  from  the  heart  all  over  the  body.  The 
last  cliapter  gives  a  masterly  account  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  heart  in  men  and  animals,  and  points 
out  that  the  right  ventricle  is  thinner  than  the 
left  because  it  has  only  to  send  the  blood  a  short 
way  into  the  lungs,  while  the  left  ventricle  has 
to  pump  it  all  over  the  body.  This  great  and 
original  book  at  once  attracted  attention  and  ex- 
cited discussion.  In  the  College  of  Physicians 
of  London,  where  Harvey  had  mentioned  the 
discovery  in  his  lectures  every  year  Since  1616, 
the  Exercitatio  received  all  the  honour  it  de- 
served. On  the  continent  of  Europe  it  was  re- 
ceived with  less  favour,  but  neither  in  England 
nor  abroad  did  anv  one  suggest  that  the  dis- 
covery was  to  be  found  in  other  writers.  ,  .  . 
Before  his  death  the  great  viiscovery  of  Harvev 
was  accepted  throughout  "lie  medical  world. 
The  modern  controversy  ...  as  to  whether  the 
discovery  was  taken  from  some  ])revious  author 
is  sufHciently  refuted  by  the  opinion  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  his  views  in  his  own  time,  who  agreed  in 
denouncing  the  doctrine  as  new ;  by  the  labori- 
ous method  of  gradual  demonstration  obvious  in 
his  book  and  lectures;  and,  lastly,  by  the  com- 
plete absence  of  lucid  demonstration  of  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  course  of  the  blood  in  Ca'sal- 
pinus,  Servetus,  and  all  others  who  have  been 
suggested  as  possible  originals  of  the  discover}'. 
It  remains  to  this  day  the  greatest  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  physiologj',  and  its  whole  honour  be- 
longs to  Harvey." — N.  Moore,  Harvey  {Diet,  of 
National  Biog.,  v.  25). 

Also  in:  R.  Willis,  William  naroc:^ :  A  history 
of  the  Diacovery  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood, 


17th  Century. — Discovery  of  the  Lymphatic 
Circulation. — "  The  discovery  of  the  lymphatic 
ves.sels  and  their  purpose  was  scarcely  less  re- 
markable than  that  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  It  has  about  it  less  of  eclat,  because  it 
was  not  the  work  of  one  man,  but  was  a  matter 
of  slow  development.  Hurophilus  and  Erasis- 
tratus  had  seen  white  ves.sels  connected  with 
the  lymph  nodes  in  the  mesentery  of  certain 
animals,  and  liad  supposed  them  to  be  arteries 
full  of  air.  Galen  disputed  this,  and  believed 
the  int'';,iinal  chyle  to  be  carried  by  the  veins  of 
the  mesentery  into  the  liver.  In  1563  Eustachius 
had  described  the  thoracic  duct  in  the  horse;  in 
1623  Aselli,  professor  of  anatomy  at  Milan,  dis- 
covered the  lacteal  vessels  in  a  dog  which  had 
been  killed  immediately  after  eating.  Having 
pricked  one  of  these  bj'  mistake,  he  saw  a  white 
fluid  issue  from  it.  Kepeating  the  same  experi- 
ment at  other  times  he  became  certain  that  the 
white  threads  were  vessels  which  drew  the  chyle 
from  the  intestines.  He  observed  the  valves 
with  which  they  arc  supplied,  and  supposed 
these  vessels  to  all  meet  in  the  pancreas  and  to 
be  continued  into  the  liver.  In  1647  Pecquet, 
who  was  still  a  student  at  Montpelier,  discovered 
the  lymph  reservoir,  or  receptaculum  chyli,  and 
the  canal  which  leads  from  it,  i.  c,  the  thoracic 
duct,  which  he  followed  to  its  termination  in  the 
left  subclavian  vein.  Having  ligated  it  he  saw 
it  swell  below,  and  empty  itself  above  the  liga- 
ture. He  studied  the  courses  of  the  lacteals, 
and  convinced  himself  that  they  all  entered  into 
the  common  reservoir.  His  discovery  gave  the 
last  blow  to  the  ancient  theory,  which  attributed 
to  the  liver  tlie  function  of  blood  making,  and  it 
confirmed  the  doctrine  of  Harvey,  while,  like  it, 
it  had  been  very  stronglj'  opposed.  Strangely 
enough,  Harvey  in  this  instance  united  with  his 
great  opponent,  Riolan,  in  making  common 
cause  against  the  discovery  of  Pecquet  uad  its 
significance.  From  that  time  the  lymphatic 
vessels  and  glanls  becamo  objects  of  common 
interest  and  were  investigated  by  many  anato- 
mists, especially  Bartholin,  Kuyach,  the  Hunters, 
Hewson,  and  above  all  by  Mascagftl.  He  was 
the  first  to  give  a  graphic  description  of  ul.v 
whole  lymphatic  apparatus." — Roswell  Park, 
Lecta.  on  the  Hist,  of  Medicine  {in  3/-S.). 

17th  Century. — Descartes  and  the  dawn  of 
modern  Physiological  science. — "The  essence 
of  modern,  as  contrasted  with  ancient,  physi- 
ological science  appears  to  me  to  lie  in  its  antag- 
onism to  animistic  hypotheses  and  animistic 
phraseology.  It  offers  physical  explanations  of 
vital  phenomena,  or  frankly  confesses  tin  it  has 
none  to  offer.  And,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first 
person  who  gave  expression  to  this  modern  view 
of  physiology,  who  was  bold  enough  to  enunciate 
the  proposition  that  vital  phenomena,  like  all  the 
other  phenomena  of  the  physical  world,  are,  in 
ultimate  analysis,  resolvable  into  matter  and 
motion  was  Rene  Descartes.  The  fifty-four  years 
of  life  of  this  most  original  and  powerful  thinker 
are  widely  overlapped,  on  both  sides,  by  the 
eighty  of  llarvey,  who  survived  his  younger  con- 
temporary by  seven  years,  and  takes  pleasure  in 
acknowledging  the  if'rench  philosopher's  appre- 
ciation of  his  great  discovery.  In  fact,  Descartes 
accepted  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  as  pro- 
pounded by  'Harvajus  medeciu  d'Angleterre,' 
and  gave  a  full  account  of  it  in  his  first  work,  he 
famous  '  Discoun*  de  la  Methode, '  which  waa 
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piihlislicd  in  1637,  only  nine  years  after  the  e.xer- 
citation  'De  motii  cordis;'  and,  tliougii  difTering 
from  Harvey  on  some  important  points  (in  wliicli 
it  may  be  noted,  in  passing,  Descartes  was  wrong 
and  Ilarvey  riglit),  lie  always  speaks  of  him  with 
great  respect.  And  so  important  does  the  sub- 
ject seem  to  Descartes  that  lie  returns  to  it  in  the 
'  Traite  des  Passions '  and  iu  tlie  '  Traite  de 
I'Homme.'  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Harvey's  work 
must  have  had  a  peculiar  siirnilicance  for  the 
subtle  thinker,  to  whom  we  owr  botli  the  s|)irit- 
ualistic  and  the  materialistic  philosophies  of 
modern  times.  It  was  in  the  very  year  of  its 
publication,  1028,  that  Descartes  withdrew  into 
that  life  of  solitary  investigation  and  meditation 
of  which  his  philosophy  was  the  fruit.  .  .  .  Des- 
cartes uses  'thought' as  the  equivalent  of  our 
modern  term  'consciousness.'  Thought  is  the 
function  of  the  soul,  and  its  oniy  function.  Our 
natural  heat  and  all  the  movements  of  the  body, 
says  he,  do  not  depend  on  the  soul.  Death  does 
not  take  place  from  any  faidt  of  the  sou)  but 
only  because  some  of  the  principal  parts  of  the 
body  become  corrupted.  .  .  .  Descartes' 'Treatise 
on  Man '  is  a  sketch  of  human  physiology,  in 
which  a  bold  attempt  is  made  to  explain  all  the 
phenomena  of  life,  except  those  of  consciousness, 
by  physical  reasonings.  To  a  mind  turned  in 
this  direction,  Harvey's  exposition  of  the  heart 
and  vessels  as  a  hydraulic  jacchanism  must  have 
been  supremelj'  welcome.  Descartes  was  not  a 
mere  philosophical  theorist,  but  a  hardworking 
dissector  and  experimenter,  and  he  held  the 
strongest  opinion  respecting  the  practicjil  value 
of  the  new  concep*ion  which  he  was  introducing. 
...  'It  is  true,'  says  he,  'that  as  medicine  is 
now  practised,  it  contains  little  that  is  very  use- 
ful ;  but  without  any  desire  to  depreciate,  I  am 
sure  that  there  is  no  one,  even  nmong  professional 
men,  wlio  will  not  declare  that  all  we  know  is 
very  little  as  compared  witli  that  which  remains 
to  be  known ;  and  that  we  might  escape  an  in- 
finity of  diseases  of  the  mind,  no  less  than  of  the 
body,  and  even  perhaps  from  the  weakness  of 
old  age,  if  we  had  suthcient  knowledge  of  their 
causes  and  of  all  the  remedies  with  whicli  nature 
has  provided  us.'  ^o  strongly  impressed  was 
Descartes  with  this,  that  he  resolved  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  trying  to  acquire  such  a 
knowledge  of  nature  as  would  )ead  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  better  medical  doctrine.  The  anti- 
Cartesians  found  material  for  cheap  ridicule  in 
these  aspirations  of  the  philosopher;  and  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that,  in  the  thirteen  years 
which  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  the 
'  Discours '  and  the  death  of  Descartes,  ho  did  not 
contribute  much  to  their  realisation.  But,  for 
the  next  century,  all  progress  in  physiology  took 
place  along  the  lines  which  Descartes  laid  down. 
The  greatest  physiological  and  pathological  work 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  Borelli's  treatise  '  De 
Motu  Animalium,'  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  development  of  Descartes'  fundamental  con- 
ception ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  physi- 
ology and  pathology  of  Boerhaave,  whose  au- 
thority dominated  m  the  medical  world  of  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  With  the 
origin  of  modern  chemistry,  and  of  electrical 
science,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, aids  in  the  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of 
life,  of  which  Descartes  could  not  have  dreamed, 
were  oflfered  to  the  physiologist.  And  the  greater 
part  of  the  gigantic  progress  which  has  been 


made  in  the  present  century  is  a  justification  of 
the  previsic-i  'f  Descartes.  Forit  consists,  essen- 
tially, in  a  iiiore  and  more  complete  resolution  of 
the  gro.sser  organs  of  the  living  body  into  physi- 
co-chemical mcchanismi .  '  I  shall  try  to  explain 
our  whole  bodily  machinery  in  such  a  way,  that 
ii  will  be  no  more  necessary  for  us  to  suppose 
that  tilt  soul  produces  such  movements  as  are 
not  voluatarj',  than  it  is  to  think  that  there  is  in 
a  clock  a  soul  which  causes  it  to  show  the  hours. ' 
These  words  of  Descartes  might  be  appropriately 
taken  as  a  motto  by  the  author  of  any  modern 
treatise  on  phy.siology. " — T.  H.  Huxley,  Coniiec- 
tion  of  the  Biologiml  Sciences  with  Medicine 
(Science  (Hid  Culture,  etc.,  lect.  13). 

17th  Century.  —  Introduction  of  Peruvian 
Bark. — "The  aborigines  of  South  America  ap- 
pear, except  perhaps  in  one  locality,  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  virtues  of  Peruvian  bark. 
This  sovereign  remedy  is  absent  iu  the  wallets  of 
itinerifnt  doctors,  whose  materia  medica  has  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  since  the  days 
of  the  Yncas.  It  is  mentioned  neither  by  the 
Ynca  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  nor  by  Acosta,  in 
their  lists  of  Indian  medicines.  It  seems  proba- 
ble, nevertheless,  that  the  Indians  were  aware  of 
the  virtues  of  Peruvian  bark  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Loxa,  330  miles  south  of  Quito,  whore  its  use 
was  first  made  known  to  Europeans;  and  the 
local  name  for  the  tree  quina-quina,  '  bark  of 
bark,'  indicates  that  it  was  believed  to  possess 
some  special  medicinal  properties.  ...  In  1638 
the  wife  of  Don  Luis  Geronimo  Fernandez  de 
Cabrera  Bobadilla  y  Mendoza,  fourth  Count  of 
Chinchon.  and  Viceroy  of  Peru,  lay  sick  of  an 
intermittent  fever  in  the  palace  of  Lima.  .  .  . 
The  news  of  her  illness  at  Lima  reached  Don 
Fi  mcisco  Lopez  de  Canizares,  the  Corrcgidor  of 
Loxa,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  the  feb- 
rifuge virtues  of  the  bark.  He  sent  a  parcel  of 
it  ;o  the  Vice-Queen,  and  the  new  remedy,  ad- 
ministered by  her  physician.  Dr.  Don  Juan  do 
Vega,  effected  a  rapid  and  complete  cure.  .  .  . 
The  Countess  of  Chinchon  returned  to  Spain  in 
the  spring  of  1640,  bringing  with  her  a  supply 
of  that  precious  quina  bark  which  had  worked 
so  wonderful  a  cure  upon  herself,  and  the  healing 
virtues  of  which  she  intended  to  distribute 
amongst  the  sick  on  her  husband's  estates.  It 
thus  gradually  became  known  in  Europe,  and 
was  most  appropriately  called  Countess's  powder 
(Pulvis  Comitissa.').  By  this  name  it  was  long 
known  to  druggists  and  in  commerce.  ...  In 
memory  of  the  great  service  to  humanity  per- 
formed by  the  Countess  of  Chinchon,  Linnaeus 
named  the  genus  wliicli  yields  Peruvian  bark, 
Chinchona.  Unfortunately  the  great  botanist 
was  misinformed  as  to  the  name  of  her  whom  he 
desired  to  honour.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  his  having  received  his  knowledge  of  the 
Countess  through  a  foreign  and  not  a  Spanish 
source.  Thus  misled,  Linnajus  spelt  the  word 
Cinchona  .  .  .  and  CMnhona,  .  .  .  omitting  one 
or  two  letters.  .  .  .  After  the  cure  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  Chinchon  the  Jesuits  were  the  great  pro- 
moters of  the  introduction  of  bark  into  Europe. 
In  1670  these  fathers  sent  parcels  of  the  pow- 
dered bark  to  Home,  whence  it  was  distributed 
to  members  of  the  fraternity  throughout  Europe, 
by  Cardinal  de  Lugo,  and  used  for  the  cure  of 
agues  with  great  success.  Hence  the  name  of 
'Jesuits'  bark,'  and  'Cardinal's  bark;'  and  it 
was  a  ludicrous  result  of  its  patronage  by  the 
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Jesuits  that  its  use  should  have  been  for  a  long 
time  opposed  by  Protestants,  and  favoured  by  Ilo- 
man  Catholics.  In  1679  Louis  XIV.  bought  the 
secret  of  preparing  quinquina  from  Sir  Robert 
Talbor,  an  English  doctor,  for  2,000  louis-d'or, 
a  large  pension,  and  a  title.  From  that  time  Pe- 
ruvian bark  seems  to  have  been  recognised  as  the 
most  efficacious  remedy  for  intermittent  fevers." 
— C.  R.  Markham,  Peruvian  Bark,  ch.  2-4. 

17th  Century. — Sydenham,  the  Father  of 
Rational  Medicine.  —  "Sydenham  [Thomas 
Sydenham,  1624-1689],  the  prince  of  practical 
physicians,  whose  character  is  as  beautiful  and 
as  genuinely  English  as  his  name,  did  for  his  art 
what  Locke  did  for  the  philosophy  of  mind  —  he 
made  it,  in  the  main,  observational;  he  made 
kwowledge  a  means,  not  an  end.  It  would  not 
bt  easy  to  over-estimate  our  obligations  as  a  na- 
tion to  these  two  men,  in  regard  to  all  that  is 
involved  in  the  promotion  of  health  of  body  and 
soundness  of  mind.  They  were  among  tlie  first 
in  their  respective  regions  to  show  their  faith  in 
the  inductive  method,  by  their  works.  They 
both  professed  to  be  more  of  guides  than  critics, 
and  were  the  interpreters  and  servants  of  Nature, 
not  her  diviners  and  tormentors."  Of  Syden- 
ham, "we  must  remember  in  the  midst  of  what 
amass  of  errors  and  prejudices,  of  theories  ac- 
tively mischievous,  he  was  placed,  at  a  time 
when  the  mania  of  hypothesis  was  at  its  height, 
and  when  the  practical  part  of  his  art  was  over- 
run and  stultified  by  vile  and  silly  nostrums. 
We  must  have  all  this  in  our  mind,  or  we  shall 
fail  in  estimating  the  amount  of  independent 
thought,  of  courage  and  uprightness,  and  of  all 
that  deserves  to  be  called  magnanimity  and  vir- 
tue, which  was  involved  in  his  thinking  and 
writing  and  acting  as  he  did.  'The  improve- 
ment of  physic  [he  wrote]  in  my  opinion,  de- 
pends, 1st,  Upon  collecting  as  genuine  and 
natural  a  description  or  history  of  diseases  as  can 
be  procured ;  and,  2d,  Upon  laying  down  a  fixed 
and  complete  method  of  cure.  With  regard  to  the 
history  of  diseases,  whoever  considers  the  under- 
taking deliberately  will  perceive  that  a  few  such 
particulars  must  be  attended  to :  1st,  All  diseases 
should  be  described  as  objects  of  natural  history, 
with  the  same  exactness  as  is  done  by  botanists, 
for  there  are  many  diseases  that  come  under  the 
same  genus,  and  bear  the  same  name,  that,  being 
specifically  different,  require  a  different  treat- 
ment. The  word  carduus  or  thistle,  is  applied  to 
several  herbs,  and  yet  a  botanist  would  be  inac- 
curate) and  imperfect  who  would  content  Inmself 
with  a  generic  description.  Furthermore,  when 
this  distribution  of  distempers  into  genera  has 
been  attempted,  it  has  been  to  fit  into  some  hy- 
pothesis, and  hence  this  distribution  is  made  to 
suit  the  bent  of  the  author  rather  than  the  real 
nature  of  the  disorder.  How  much  this  has  ob- 
structed the  improvement  of  physic  any  man 
may  know.  In  writing,  therefore,  such  a  natural 
history  of  diseases,  every  merely  philosophical 
hypothesis  should  bo  set  aside,  and  tlie  manifest 
and  natural  phenomena,  however  minute,  should 
be  noted  with  the  utmost  exactness.  The  use- 
fulness of  this  procedure  cannot  be  easily  over- 
rated, as  compared  Avit'.i  the  subtle  inquiries  and 
trifling  notions  of  modern  writers.  ...  If  only 
one  person  in  every  age  had  accurately  described, 
and  consistently  cured,  but  a  single  disea.se,  and 
made  known  his  secret,  physic  would  not  be 
where  it  now  is ;  but  we  have  long  since  forsook 


the  ancient  methwl  of  cure,  founded  upon  the 
knowledge  of  conjunct  causes,  insomuch  that 
the  art,  as  at  this  day  practised,  is  rather  the  art 
of  talking  about  diseases  than  of  curing  them.' 
.  .  .  His  friend  Locke  could  not  have  stated  the 
case  more  clearly  or  sensibly.  It  is  this  doctrine 
of  'conjunct  causes,'  this  necessity  for  watching 
the  action  of  compound  and  often  opposing 
forces,  and  the  having  to  do  all  this  not  in  a  ma- 
chine, of  which  if  you  have  seen  one,  you  have 
seen  all,  but  where  each  organism  has  often  much 
that  is  different  from,  as  well  as  common  with, 
all  others.  ...  It  is  this  which  takes  medicine 
out  of  the  category  of  exact  sciences,  and  puts  it 
into  that  which  includes  politics,  ethics,  naviga- 
tion and  practical  engineering,  in  all  of  which, 
though  there  are  principles,  and  those  principles 
quite  within  the  scope  of  human  reason,  yet  the 
application  of  these  principles  must,  in  the  main, 
be  left  to  each  man's  skill,  presence  of  mind,  and 
judgment,  as  to  the  case  in  hand.  ...  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  over-estimate  the  permanent  im- 
pression for  good,  which  the  writings,  the  char- 
acter, and  the  practice  of  Sydenham  have  made 
on  the  art  of  healing  iu  Lnglainl,  and  on  the 
Continent  generally.  In  the  writings  of  Boer- 
haave,  Stahl,  Gaubius,  Pinel,  Bordeu,  Haller, 
and  many  others,  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  father  of 
rational  medicine ;  as  the  first  man  who  applied 
to  his  profession  the  Baconian  principles  of  in- 
terpreting and  serving  nature,  and  who  never 
forgot  the  master's  rule,  '  Non  tingendum  aut  ex- 
cogitandum,  sed  inveniendum,  quid  natura  aut 
faciat  aut  ferat.'  .  .  .  Like  all  men  of  a  large 
practical  nature,  he  could  not  have  been  what  he 
was,  or  done  what  he  did,  without  possessing 
and  often  exercising  the  true  philosophizing 
faculty.  He  was  a  man  of  the  same  quality  of 
mind  in  this  respect  with  Watt,  Franklin,  and 
John  Hunter,  in  whom  speculation  was  not  tlie 
less  genuine  tliat  it  was  with  them  a  means 
rather  than  an  end." — Dr.  John  Brown,  I.Mke 
aiui  Sydenham  and  other  Papers,  pp.  54-90. 

Also  in:  T.  Sydenham,  Works;  trans,  by  li. 
G.  Latham. 

17th  Century.— Closing  period  of  the  Humor- 
al Patholosnr. — The  Doctrines  of  Hoffmann, 
Stahl  and  Boerhaave. — "If  we  take  a  genenil 
survey  of  medical  opinions,  we  shall  find  that 
they  are  all  either  subordinate  to,  or  coincident 
with,  two  grand  theories.  The  one  of  these  con- 
siders the  solid  constituents  of  the  animal  econ- 
omy as  the  elementary  vehicle  of  life,  and  conse- 
quently places  iu  them  the  primary  seat  of 
disease.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  sees  in  the 
humors  the  original  realization  of  vitality ;  and 
these,  as  they  determine  the  existence  and  quality 
of  the  secondary  parts,  or  solids,  contain,  there- 
fore, within  themselves,  the  ultimate  principle 
of  the  morbid  affection.  By  relation  to  these 
theories,  the  history  of  medicine  is  divided  into 
three  great  periods.  During  the  first,  the  two 
theories,  still  crude,  are  not  yet  disentangled 
from  each  other;  this  period  extends  from  the 
origin  of  medicine  to  the  time  of  Galen.  The 
second  comprehends  the  reign  of  Humoral  Pa- 
thology —  the  interval  between  Galen  and  Fred- 
eric Hoffmann.  In  the  last  the  doctrine  of  the 
Living  Solid  is  predominant;  from  Hoffmaun 
it  reaches  to  the  present  day.  ...  By  Galen, 
Humorism  was  first  formally  expounded,  and 
reduced  to  a  regular  code  of  doctrine.  Four 
elementary  fluids,  their  relations  and  changes. 
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sufficed  to  explain  the  varieties  of  natural  tem- 
perament, and  the  causes  of  disease;  while  tlie 
genius,  eloquence,  and  unbounded  learning  witli 
which  he  illustrated  this  theory,  mainly  bestowed 
on  it  the  ascendency,  which,  without  essential 
alteration,  it  retained  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Galenlsm  and  Humorism  are,  in  fact, 
convertible  expressions.  Not  that  this  hypothe- 
sis during  that  long  interval  encountered  no  op- 
position. It  met,  certainly,  with  some  partial 
contradiction  among  the  Greek  and  Arabian  phy- 
sicians. After  the  restoration  of  learning  Ferne- 
lius  and  Brissot,  Argenterius  and  Joubert,  at- 
tacked it  in  different  ways.  .  .  .  Until  the  epoch 
we  have  stated,  the  prevalence  of  the  Humoral 
Pathology  was,  however,  all  but  universal.  Nor 
was  this  doctrine  merely  an  erroneous  specu- 
lation; it  exerted  the  most  decisive,  the  most 
pernicious  influence  on  practice. — The  various 
diseased  affections  were  denominated  in  accom- 
modation to  the  theory.  In  place  of  saying  that 
a  malady  affected  tlip  liver,  the  peritonieum,  or 
the  organs  of  circulation,  its  seat  was  assumed 
in  the  blood,  the  bile,  or  the  lymph.  The  mor- 
bific causes  acted  exclusively  on  the  fluids ;  the 
food  digested  in  the  stomach,  and  converted  into 
chyle,  determined  the  qualities  of  the  blood ;  and 
persons  operated  through  the  corruption  they 
thus  effected  in  the  vital  humors.  All  symptoms 
were  interpreted  in  blind  subservience  to  the  hy- 
pothesis ;  and  those  only  attracted  attention  which 
the  hypothesis  seemed  calculated  to  explain. 
The  color  and  consistence  of  the  blood,  mucus, 
feces,  urine,  and  pus,  were  carefully  studied. 
On  the  other  hand  the  phenomena  of  the  solids, 
if  not  wholly  overlooked,  as  mere  accidents,  were 
slumped  together  under  some  collective  name, 
and  attached  to  the  theory  through  a  subsidiary 
hypothesis.  By  supposed  changes  in  the  humors, 
they  explained  the  association  and  consecution  of 
symptoms.  Under  the  terms,  crudity,  coction, 
and  evacuation,  were  designated  the  three  prin- 
cipal periods  of  diseases,  as  dependent  on  an 
alteration  of  the  morbific  matter.  In  the  first, 
this  matter,  in  all  its  deleterious  energy,  had  not 
yet  undergone  any  change  on  the  part  of  the 
organs;  it  was  still  crude.  In  the  second,  nature 
gradually  resumed  the  ascendant;  coction  took 
place.  In  the  third,  the  peccant  nuUter,  now  ren- 
dered mobile,  was  evacuated  by  urine,  perspira- 
tion, dejection,  &c.,  and  oequilibrium  restored. 
When  no  critical  discharge  was  apparent,  the 
morbific  matter,  it  was  supposed,  had,  after  a 
suitable  elaboration,  been  assimilated  to  the 
huinors,  and  its  deleterious  character  neutralized. 
Coction  might  be  perfect  or  imperfect;  and  the 
transformation  of  one  disease  into  another  was 
lightly  solved  by  the  transport  or  emigration  of 
the  noxious  humor.  .  .  .  Examinations  of  the 
dead  body  confirmed  them  in  their  noticms.  In 
the  redness  and  tumefaction  of  inflamed  parts, 
they  beheld  only  a  congestion  of  blood ;  and  iu 
dropsies,  merely  the  dissolution  of  that  fluid; 
tubercles  were  simply  coagula  of  lymph;  and 
other  organic  alterations,  in  general,  naught  but 
obstructions  from  an  increased  viscosity  of  the 
humors.  The  plan  of  cure  was  in  unison  with 
the  rest  of  the  hypothesis.  Venesection  was 
copiously  employed  to  renew  the  blood,  to  atten- 
uate its  consistency,  or  to  remove  a  part  of  the 
morbific  matter  with  which  it  was  impregnated ; 
and  cathartics,  sudorifics,  diuretics,  were  largely 


administered,  with  a  similar  intent.  In  a  word, 
as  plethora  or  cacoch^mia  were  the  two  great 
causes  of  disease,  their  whole  therapeutic  was 
directed  to  change  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
the  fluids.  Nor  was  this  murderous  treatment 
limited  to  the  actual  period  of  disease.  Seven  or 
eight  annual  bloodings,  and  as  many  purgations 
—  such  was  the  common  regimen  the  theory  pre- 
.scribed  to  insure  continuance  of  health;  and  the 
twofold  depletion,  still  customary,  at  spring  and 
fall,  among  the  peasantry  of  many  European 
countries,  is  a  remnant  of  the  once  universal 
practice.  In  Spain,  every  village  has  even  now 
its  Sangrador,  whose  only  cast  of  surgery  is 
blood-letting ;  and  he  is  rarely  idle.  The  medical 
treatment  of  Lewis  XIII.  may  be  quoted  as  a 
specimen  of  the  humoral  therapeutic.  Within  a 
single  year  this  theory  inflicted  on  that  unfortu- 
nate monarch  above  a  hundred  cathartics,  and 
more  than  forty  bloodings. —  During  the  fifteen 
centuries  of  Humorism,  how  many  millions  of 
lives  did  medicine  cost  mankind  ?  The  establish- 
ment of  a  system  founded  on  the  correcter  doc- 
trine of  Solidism,  and  purified  from  the  crudities 
of  the  latro-mathematical  and  latro-chemicul  hjr- 
potheses  was  reserved  for  three  celebrated  physi- 
cians toward  the  commencement  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  —  Frederic  Hoffmann  —  George 
Ernest  Stahl — and  Hermann  Boerhaave.  The  first 
and  second  of  this  tiiumvirate  were  born  in  the 
same  year,  were  both  pupils  of  Wedelius  of  Jena, 
and  both  professors,  and  rival  professora,  in  the 
University  of  Halle;  the  third  was  eight  years 
younger  than  his  contemporaries,  and  long  an  or- 
nament of  the  University  of  Leyden." — Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  l)i»cu88ions  on  Philosophy  and  Litera- 
ture, pp.  240-249. — "The  groat  and  permanent 
merits  of  Hoffmann  [1660-1742]  as  a  medical 
philosopher,  undoubtedly  consisted  in  his  having 
perceived  and  pointed  out  more  clearly  than  any 
of  his  predecessors,  the  extensive  and  powerful 
influence  of  the  Nervous  System,  in  modifying 
and  regulating  at  least,  if  not  in  producing,  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  organic  as  well  as  of  the 
animal  functions  in  the  human  economy,  and 
more  particularly  in  his  application  of  this  doc- 
trine to  the  explanation  of  diseases.  ...  It  was 
reserved  for  Hoffmann  ...  to  take  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  Nervous  System,  not  only  as 
the  organ  of  sense  and  motion,  but  also  as  the 
common  centre  by  which  all  the  different  parts 
of  the  animal  economy  are  connected  together, 
and  through  which  they  mutually  influence  each 
other.  He  was,  accordingly,  led  to  regard  all 
those  alterations  in  the  structure  and  fiinctious 
of  this  economy,  which  constitute  the  state  of  dis- 
ease, as  having  their  primary  origin  in  affec- 
tions of  the  nervous  system,  and  as  depending, 
therefore,  upon  a  deranged  state  of  the  imper- 
ceptible and  contractile  motions  in  the  solids, 
rather  than  upon  changes  induced  in  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  fluid  jiarts  of  the  body." — J. 
Thomson,  Account  of  the  Life,  Lectures  and 
Writings  of  William  Cullen.  pp.  195-196.— 
"George  Ernest  Stahl  (1660-1734).  chemist,  was 
professor  of  medicine  at  Ilalle  (1694)  and  phy- 
sician to  the  King  of  Prussia  (1716).  He  opposed 
materialism,  and  substituted  'animism,' explain- 
ing the  symptoms  of  disease  as  efforts  of  the 
soul  to  get  rid  of  morbid  influences.  Stahl's 
'  anima '  corresponds  to  Sydenham's  '  nature '  in 
a  measure,  and  has  some  relationship  to  the 
Archeus  of  Paracelsus  and  Van  Ilclmont.    Stahl 
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■was  tlie  ftutlior  of  the  '  phlogiston '  tlieory  in 
chemistry,  whicii  in  its  time  has  had  impor- 
tant influence  on  medicine.  Phl)gi8ton  was  a 
substance  wliich  he  supposed  to  I'xu"  in  all  com- 
bustible matters,  and  the  escape  of  t'lis  principle 
from  any  compound  was  held  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon  of  fire.  According  to  Stahl,  dis- 
eases arise  from  the  direct  action  of  noxious 
powers  upon  tlic  body;  and  from  the  reaction  of 
the  system  itself  endeavouring  to  oppose  and 
counteract  the  effects  cf  the  noxious  powers, 
and  so  preserve  and  repair  itself.  He  did  not 
consider  diseases,  therefore,  pernicious  in  them- 
selves, though  he  admitted  that  they  might  be- 
come so  from  mistakes  made  by  the  soul  in  the 
choice,  or  proportion  of  the  motions  excited  to 
remove  them,  or  the  time  when  these  efforts  are 
made.  Death,  according  to  this  theory,  is  due 
to  the  indolence  of  the  soul,  leading  it  to  desist 
from  its  vital  motions,  and  refusing  to  continue 
longer  the  struggle  against  the  derangements  of 
the  body.  Here  we  have  the  '  expectant  treat- 
ment '  so  mtich  in  vogue  with  many  medical 
men.  '  Trusting  to  the  constant  attention  and 
wisdom  of  nature,'  they  administered  inert  med- 
icines as  placebos,  while  they  left  to  nature  the 
cure  of  the  disease.  But  they  neglected  the  use 
of  invaluable  remedies  such  as  opium  and  Peru- 
vian bark,  for  which  error  it  must  be  admitted 
they  atoned  by  discountenancing  bleeding,  vom- 
iting, etc.  Stahl's  remedies  were  chiefly  of  the 
class  known  as  'Antiphlogistic,'  or  anti-febrile." 
—  E.  Berdoe,  The  Origin  and  Giwrth  of  the  Heal- 
ing Art,  bk.  5,  ch.  7. — "The  influence  of  Boer- 
haave  [1668-1738]  was  immense  while  it  lusted  — 
it  was  world-wide;  but  it  was  like  a  ripple  on 
the  ocean  —  it  had  no  depth.  He  knew  every- 
thing and  did  everything  better  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  except  those  who  made  one 
thing,  not  everything,  their  study.  He  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  researches  of  the  great  anatomists, 
of  the  chemists,  of  the  botanists,  of  historians,  of 
men  of  learning,  but  he  was  not  a  great  anato- 
mist, chemist,  or  historian.  As  to  his  practice, 
we  cannot  pronounce  a  very  decided  opinion,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  a  man  of  judgment  and  inde- 
pendence. Here  his  reputation  made  his  success : 
a  prescription  of  his  would  no  doubt  effect  many 
a  cure,  although  the  patient  had  taken  the 
remedy  he  prescribed  fifty  times  without  any 
benefit.  His  greatness  depended  upon  his  inex- 
haustible activity.  He  had  the  energy  of  a 
dozen  ordinary  men,  and  so  he  was  t^velve  times 
as  powerful  as  one.  He  mentions  quite  inciden- 
tally how  he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently 
spending  whole  nights  in  botanical  excursions  on 
foot ;  and  we  know  he  had  no  time  to  sleep  in 
the  day.  He  took  an  interest  in  everything, 
was  always  on  the  alert,  had  a  prodigious  mem- 
ory, and  indefatigable  industry.  On  these  great 
homely  qualities,  added  to  a  kind  disposition  and 
an  unaffected  piety,  his  popularity  was  founded. 
It  was  all  fairly  won  and  nobly  worn.  It  is 
startling,  however,  to  find  that  a  man  whose 
name  one  hundred  years  ago  was  familiar  to  the 
ear  as  household  words,  and  of  whom  historians 
predicted  that  ho  would  always  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  as  well  as  best  of  men,  an 
example  to  his  race,  should  be  already  almost 
forgotten.  An  example  is  of  no  use  imless  it  is 
known;  Boerhaave  is  now  unknown.  The  reason 
is  plain ;  —  he  was  not  the  founder  of  any  sys- 
tem, nor  did  be  make  any  discovery.    He  simply 


used  with  supreme  success  the  thoughts  and  dis- 
coveries of  others;  as  soon  as  he  ceased  to  live, 
his  influence  began  therefore  to  decline ;  and  Im>- 
fore  his  generation  had  passed  away,  his  star  had 
waned  before  the  genius  of  Cullen,  who  succeed- 
ed in  fixing  the  attention  of  Europe,  and  who, 
in  his  turn,  was  soon  to  be  displaced  by  otliers." 
—  J.  R.  I{us.sell,  History  and  Heroes  of  the  Art  of 
Medicine,  pp.  297-298. 

i7-i8th  Centuries. —  Introduction  of  the 
Microscope  in  Medicine. — First  glimmerings 
of  the  Germ  Theory  of  Disease. —  "Since 
Athanasius  Kircher  [1601-1680]  mistook  bloml 
and  pus  corpuscles  for  small  worms,  and  built 
up  on  his  mistake  a  new  theory  of  disease  and 
jnitrefaction,  and  since  Christian  Lange,  the 
Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  Leipzig, 
in  the  preface  to  Kircher's  book  (1671)  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  purpura  of  lying-in-women, 
measles,  and  other  fevers  were  the  result  of 
putrefaction  caused  by  worms  or  animalculn;,  a 
'Pathologia  Animata  has,  from  time  to  time, 
been  put  forward  to  explain  the  causation  of  dis- 
ease. .  .  .  Remarkable  as  were  Kircher's  obser- 
vations, still  more  wonderful  were  those  of  An- 
thony van  Lceuwenlioek,  a  native  of  Delft  in 
JloUand,  who  in  his  youth  had  learned  the  art  of 
polishing  lenses,  and  who  was  able,  ultimately, 
to  produce  the  first  really  good  microscope  that 
liad  yet  been  constructed.  Not  only  did  Leeu- 
wenhoek  make  his  microscope,  but  he  used  it  to 
such  good  purpose  that  he  was  able  to  place  be- 
fore the  Royal  Society  of  London  a  series  of  most 
interesting  and  valuable  letters  giving  the  re- 
sult of  his  researches  on  minute  specks  of  living 
protoplasm.  .  .  .  The  world  that  Leeuwenhoek 
.  .  .  opened  up  so  thoroughly  was  rapidly  in- 
vaded by  other  observers  and  theorists.  The 
thoughtful  physicians  of  the  time  believed  that 
at  last  they  hud  found  the  'fons  et  origo  mali,' 
and  Nicolas  Andry,  reviewing  Kirchor's  '  Con- 
tagium  Animatum,'  replaced  his  worms  by  these 
newly-described  animalculaj  or  germs,  and  push- 
ing the  theory  to  its  legitimate  and  logical  con- 
clusion, he  also  evolved  a  germ  theory  of  putre- 
faction and  fermentation.  He  maintained  that 
air,  water,  vinegar,  fermenting  wine,  old  beer, 
and  sour  milk  were  all  full  of  germs;  that  the 
blood  and  pustules  of  smallpox  also  contained 
them,  and  that  other  diseases,  very  rife  about 
this  period,  were  the  result  of  the  activity  of 
these  organisms.  Such  headway  did  )*e  make, 
and  such  conviction  did  his  argumec  s  carry 
with  them,  that  the  mercurial  treatment  nmch 
in  vogue  at  that  time  was  p.ctually  based  on  the 
supposition  that  these  organisms,  the  'catisic 
causantes '  of  disease,  were  killed  by  the  action 
of  mercury  and  mercurial  salts.  With  a  kind  of 
prophetic  instinct,  and  certainly  as  the  result  of 
keen  observation,  Varro  and  Lancisi  ascribed  the 
dangerous  character  of  marsh  or  swamp  air  to 
the  action  of  invisible  animalculas;  in  fact  the 
theory  was  so  freely  and  forcibly  propagated 
that  even  where  no  micro-organisms  could  be 
found  their  presence  was  inferred  with  the  inev- 
itable result,  as  Loffler  points  out,  that  these 
'  inconceivable '  worms  became  the  legitimate 
butts  for  the  shafts  of  ridicule;  and  in  1726  there 
appeared  in  Paris  a  satirical  work,  in  which 
these  small  organisms  received  the  name  of 
'fainter,'  'body-pincher,'  'ulcerator,'  'weeping 
fistula.'  'sensualist';  the  whole  system  was  thus 
laughingly  held  up  to  satire,  and  the  germ  theory 
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of  disease  completely  discredited.  Linnfciis[1707- 
1778],  however,  with  his  wonderful  powers  of 
observation  and  deduction,  considered  that  it 
was  possible  that  there  might  be  rescued  from 
this  '  chaos '  small  living  beings  which  were  as 
vet  insufficiently  separated  and  examined,  but 
in  wliich  he  firmly  believed  might  lie  not  only 
the  actual  contagium  of  certain  eruptive  diseases, 
and  of  acute  fevers,  but  also  the  exciting  causes 
of  both  fermentation  and  putrefaction.  Tlie 
man,  however,  who  of  all  workers  earliest  recog- 
nized the  importance  o"  Linnaeus'  observations 
was  a  Viennese  doctor,  Marcus  Antonius  Plenciz. 
.  .  .  He  it  was  who,  at  tliis  time,  insisted  upon 
the  specific  character  of  the  infective  agent  in 
every  case  of  disease ;  for  scarlet  fever  there  was 
a  scarlet  fever  seed  or  germ  —  a  seed  which 
could  never  give  rise  to  smallpox.  He  showed 
that  it  was  possible  for  this  organism  to  become 
dis-seminated  through  the  air,  and  for  it  to  mid- 
tiply  in  the  body;  and  he  explained  the  incuba- 
tion stage  of  a  febrile  disease  as  dependent  on 
the  growth  of  a  germ  within  the  body  during 
the  period  after  its  introdnction,  when  its  pres- 
ence had  not  yet  been  made  manifest.  ...  As 
regards  putrefaction,  having  corroborated  Lin- 
najus'  observations  and  found  countless  aninial- 
cula?  in  putrefying  matter,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  process  was  the  result  of  the 
development,  multiplication,  and  carrying  on  of 
the  functions  of  nutrition  and  excretion  by  these 
germs;  the  products  of  fermentation  being  tlie 
volatile  salts  set  free  by  the  organisms,  whicli, 
multiplying  rapidly  by  forming  seeds  or  eggs, 
rendered  the  fluid  in  which  they  developed  thick, 
*  turbid,  and  foul.  This  theory,  admirable  as  it 
was,  and  accurate  as  it  has  since  been  proved  to 
be,  could  not  then  be  based  on  any  very  exten- 
sive or  detailed  observation,  and  we  find  that 
some  of  the  most  prominent  and  brilliant  men  of 
the  period  did  not  feel  justified  in  accepting  the 
explanation  that  Plenciz  had  offered  as  to  the 
causes  of  disease  and  fermentation  processes."  — 
G.  8.  Woodhcad,  Bacteria  and  their  Products, 
ch.S. 

i7-i8th  Centuries.  —  Hahnemann  and  the 
origin  of  the  System  of  Homoeopathy. —  Samuel 
Hahnemann,  originator  of  tlie  system  of  medi- 
cine called  "Homoeopathy,"  was  born  in  1755,  at 
Meissen,  in  Saxony.  He  studied  medicine  at 
Leipsic,  and  afterwards  at  Vienna.  In  1784  he 
settled  in  Dresden,  but  returned  to  Leipsic  in 
1789.  "  In  the  following  year,  while  translat- 
ing Cullen's  Materia  Medica  out  of  English  into 
German,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  in- 
sufficient explanations  advanced  in  that  work  of 
the  cure  of  ague  by  cinchona  bark.  By  way  of 
experiment,  he  took  a  large  dose  of  that  sub- 
stance to  ascertain  its  action  on  the  healthy  body. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  experienced  the 
symptoms  of  ague ;  and  it  thus  occurred  to  him 
that  perhaps  the  reason  why  cinchona  cures  ague 
is  because  it  has  the  power  to  protluce  symptoms 
in  a  healthy  person  similar  to  those  of  ague.  To 
ascertain  the  truth  of  this  conjecture,  he  ran- 
sacked the  records  of  medicine  for  well-attested 
cures  effected  by  single  remedies;  and  finding 
sufficient  evidences  of  this  fact,  he  advanced  a 
step  further,  and  proposed,  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  Hufeland's  Journal,  in  the  year  1797,  to 
apply  this  new  principle  to  the  discovery  of 
proper  medicines  for  every  form  of  disease. 
Soon  afterwards  he  published  a  case  to  illustrate 


his  method.  It  was  one  of  a  severe  kind  of  colic 
cured  by  a  strong  dose  of  veratrum  album.  Be- 
fore this  substance  gave  relief  to  the  patient  it 
excited  a  severe  aggravation  of  his  symptoms. 
This  induced  Hahnemann,  instead  of  drops  or 
grains,  to  give  the  fraction  of  a  drop  or  gmin, 
and  he  thus  introduced  intlnitcsimal  doses.  Some 
years  later  he  applied  his  new  principle  in  the 
treatment  of  scarlet  fever;  and  finding  that  bella- 
donna cured  the  peculiar  type  of  that  disease, 
wiiich  then  prevailed  in  Germany,  he  proposed 
to  give  this  medicine  as  a  prophylactic,  or  jire- 
ventive  against  scarlet  fever;  from  that  time  it 
has  been  extensively  employed  for  tiiis  purpose. 
In  the  year  1810  he  published  his  great  work,  en- 
titled Urganon  of  ^^ledicine,  whicli  has  been 
translated  into  all  the  European  languuges,  as 
well  as  into  Arabic.  In  this  book  he  fully  ex- 
pounded his  new  system,  whicli  lie  called 
HomoEopatliy.  His  next  publicntion  was  a  Ma- 
teria Medica,  consisting  of  a  description  of  the 
effects  of  medicines  upcm  jiersons  in  health. 
These  works  were  publislied  between  tlie  vears 
1810  and  1821,  at  Leipsic.  where  he  founded  a 
school,  and  was  surrounded  by  disciples.  As 
his  system  involved  the  administration  of  medi- 
cines, each  separately  by  itself,  and  in  doses  in- 
finitely minute,  there  was  no  longer  any  need  of 
the  apothecaries'  intervention  between  the  physi- 
cian and  the  patient.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
Apothecaries  Company  brought  to  bear  upon 
Hahnemann  an  act  forbidding  phj'sicians  to  dis- 
pense their  own  medicines,  and  with  such  effect 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Leipsic.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Anlialt  KiHlicn,  appointed  him 
his  physician,  and  invited  him  to  live  at  Kiithen. 
Thither,  accordingly,  he  removed  in  the  year 
1821,  and  there  he  prepared  various  new  edi- 
tions of  his  Organon,  and  new  volumes  of  his 
Materia  Sledica  for  publication.  In  1835  he 
married  a  second  time ;  his  wife  was  a  French 
lady  of  considerable  position;  and  in  the  same 
year  lie  left  Kiithen,  and  settled  in  Paris,  where 
he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  1843." —  W.  Bayes, 
Origin  and  Present  Status  of  Iloumopathy  {Trans, 
of  the  Homaopathic  Medical  Soc.  of  the  State  of 
N.  F.,1869,  art.  21). 

Also  in:  W.  Aneke,  Hist,  of  Ilonuvojmthy. — 
J.  C.  Burnett,  Ecce  Medicus;  or  Hahnemann  as 
a  man  and  as  a  phi/sirian. 

i8th  Century. — The  work  of  John  Hunter 
in  surgery  and  anatomy. — "John  Hunter  [born 
1728,  died  1703]  was  not  only  one  of  the  most 
profound  anatomists  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  but  he  is  by  the  common  consent  of  his 
successors  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  men 
that  ever  practised  surgery.  One  of  tlie  most 
striking  discoveries  in  this  part  of  his  profession 
—  indeed  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  surgery  of 
his  centurj'  —  was  the  operation  for  tlie  cure  of 
popliteal  aneurism  by  tying  the  femoral  artery 
above  the  tumour  in  the  ham,  and  without  inter- 
fering with  it.  He  improved  the  treatment  of 
the  rupture  of  the  tendo  achillis,  in  consequence 
of  having  experienced  the  accident  himself  when 
dancing.  He  invented  the  method  of  curing 
fistula  lacrymalis  by  perforating  the  os  unguis, 
and  curing  hydrocele  radically  by  injection.  His 
anatomical  discoveries  were  numerous  and  im- 
portant —  amongst  others  the  distribution  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  uterus,  which  he  traced  till 
their  disappearance  in  the  placenta.     He  was  the 
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first  who  demonstrated  the  existence  of  lym- 
phatic vessels  in  birds;  described  tlie  distribution 
of  the  l)rancljes  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  fifth  pair;  and  to  him  we  owe  the 
best  and  most  faithful  account  of  the  descent  of 
the  testicle  in  tlie  human  subject,  from  the  abdo- 
men into  the  scrotum. .  Physiology  is  also  in- 
debted to  him  for  many  new  views  and  ingenious 
suggestions.  .  .  .  '  Before  his  time  surgery  had 
been  little  more  than  a  mechanical  art,  somewhat 
dignified  by  the  material  on  which  it  was  cm- 
ployed.  Ilunter  first  made  it  a  science;  and  by 
pointing  out  its  peculiar  excellence  as  affording 
visible  examples  of  the  effects  and  progress  of 
disease,  induced  men  of  far  higher  attaiimients 
than  those  who  had  before  practised  it  to  make 
it  their  study. '  The  best  monument  of  his  genius 
and  talents,  however,  is  the  splendid  museum 
which  he  formed  by  his  sole  efforts,  and  which 
he  made,  too,  when  labouring  under  every  dis- 
advantage of  deficient  education  and  limited 
means.  It  shows  that  as  an  anatomist  and 
physiologist  he  had  no  superior." — W.  Baird, 
Ilunter  (imperial  Diet,  of  Univ.  Biog.). 

Also  in:  8.  D.  Gross,  John  Ilunter  and  his 
Pupils. 

i8th  Century. —  Preventive  Inoculation 
against  Smallpox. — "One  of  the  most  notable 
e.ents  of  the  18th  century,  or  for  that  matter,  in 
the  history  of  medicine,  was  the  introduction  of 
the  systematic  practice  of  preventive  inoculation 
against  small-pox.  We  are  so  generally  taught 
that  this  is  entirely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Jenner,  or 
rather  we  are  so  often  allowed  to  think  it  with- 
out being  necessarily  taught  otherwise,  that  the 
measure  deserves  a  liistoncal  sketch.  The  com- 
munication of  the  natural  disease  to  the  healthy 
in  order  to  protect  them  from  the  sjime  natural 
disease,  in  other  words,  the  communication  of 
smail-pox  to  prevent  the  same,  reaches  back  into 
antiquity.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Sanskrit  Vedas 
as  then  performed,  always  by  Brahmins,  who  em- 
ployed pus  procured  from  small-pox  vesicles  a 
year  before.  They  rubbed  the  place  selected  for 
operation  until  the  skin  was  red,  then  scratched 
with  a  sharp  instrument,  and  laid  upon  the  place 
cotton  soaked  in  the  variolous  pus,  moistened 
Avith  water  from  the  sacred  Ganges.  Along 
with  this  measure  they  insisted  upon  most  hy- 
gienic regulations,  to  which  in  a  large  measure 
their  good  results  were  due.  Among  the  Chinese 
was  practised  what  was  known  as  'Pock-sow- 
ing,' and  as  long  ago  as  1000  years  before  Christ 
they  introduced  into  the  nasal  cavities  of  young 
children  pledgets  of  cotton  saturated  with  vario- 
lous pus.  The  Arabians  inoculated  the  same 
disease  with  needles,  and  so  did  the  Circassians, 
while  in  the  states  of  north  Africa  incisions  were 
made  between  the  fingers,  and  among  some  of 
the  negroes  inoculation  was  performed  in  or 
upon  the  nose.  In  Constantinople,  under  the 
Greeks,  the  custom  had  long  been  naturalized 
and  was  practised  by  old  women  instructed  in 
the  art,  who  regarded  it  as  a  revelation  of  St. 
Mary.  The  first  accounts  of  this  practice  were 
given  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Timoni,  a  physi- 
cian of  Constantinople,  in  1714.  The  actual  in- 
troduction of  the  practice  into  the  West,  how- 
ever, was  due  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
who  died  in  1762,  and  who  was  wife  of  the 
English  ambassador  to  the  Porte  in  1717.  She 
had  her  son  inoculated  in  Constantinople  by  her 
surgeon  Maitlaud,  and  after  her  return  to  Lou- 


don, in  1721,  it  was  also  performed  upon  her 
daughter.  During  the  same  years  experiments 
were  undertaken  by  Maitland  upon  crinunals, 
and  as  these  turned  out  favorably,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  his  sisters  were  inoculated  by  Mead. 
The  practice  was  then  more  or  less  speedily 
adopted  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  as  well  as  on 
that,  but  suffered  occasional  severe  blows  be- 
cause of  unfortunate  cases  here  and  there,  such 
as  never  can  be  avoided.  The  clergy,  especially, 
using  the  Bible,  as  designing  men  always  can 
use  it,  to  back  up  any  view  or  practice,  became 
warm  opponents  of  vaccination,  and  stigmatized 
it  as  a  very  atrocious  invasion  of  the  Divine  pre- 
rogative 01  punishment.  But  in  1746  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester  recommended  it  from  the  pulpit, 
and  established  bouses  for  inoculation,  and  thus 
made  it  again  popular.  In  Germany  the  opera- 
tion was  generally  favored,  and  in  France  and 
Italy  a  little  later  came  into  vogue." — Koswell 
Paik,  Lects.  on  the  Hist,  of  Medicine  {in  MS.). 

ibth  Century. — Jenner  and  the  discovery  of 
Vaccination. — Many  before  the  English  physi- 
cian. Dr.  Jenner,  "  had  witnessed  the  cow-pox, 
and  bad  heard  of  the  report  current  among  the 
milkmaids  in  Gloucestershire,  that  whoever  had 
taken  that  disease  was  secure  against  8ma"pox. 
It  was  a  trifiing,  vulgar  rumor,  supposed  to  hnve 
no  significance  whatever ;  and  no  one  had  thought 
it  worthy  of  investigation,  until  it  was  acciden- 
tally brought  under  the  notice  of  Jenner.  He 
was  a  youth,  pursuing  his  studies  at  Sodbury, 
when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  casual 
observation  made  by  a  country  girl  who  came  to 
his  master's  shop  for  advice.  The  smallpox  was 
mentioned,  when  the  girl  said,  '  I  can't  take  that 
disease,  for  I  have  had  cow-pox.'  The  observa- 
tion immediately  riveted  Jenner's  attention,  and 
he  forthwith  set  about  inquiring  and  making  ob- 
servations on  the  subject.  His  professional 
friends,  to  whom  he  mentioned  his  views  as  to 
the  prophylactic  virtues  of  cow-pox,  laughed  at 
him,  and  even  threatened  to  expel  him  from  their 
society,  if  he  persisted  in  harassing  them  with 
the  subject.  In  London  he  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  study  under  John  Hunler  [1770-1773J  to  whom 
he  communicated  his  views.  The  advice  of  the 
great  anatomist  was  thoroughly  characteristic: 
'Don't  think,  but  try;  be  patient,  be  accurate.' 
Jenner's  courage  was  greatly  supported  by  the 
advice,  which  conveyed  to  him  the  true  art  of 
philosophical  investigation.  He  went  back  to 
the  country  to  practise  his  profession,  and  care- 
fully to  make  observations  and  experiments, 
which  he  continued  to  pursue  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years.  His  faith  iu  his  discovery  was  so 
implicit  that  he  vaccinated  his  own  son  on  three 
several  occasions.  At  length  he  published  his 
views  in  a  quarto  of  about  seventy  pages,  in 
which  he  gave  the  details  of  twenty-three  cases 
of  successful  vaccination  of  individuals,  to  whom 
it  was  found  afterwards  impossible  to  communi- 
cate the  smallpox  either  by  contagion  or  inocula- 
tion. It  wt>s  in  1798  that  this  treatise  was  pub- 
lished ;  though  he  hud  been  working  out  his  ideas 
as  long  before  as  1775,  when  they  began  to 
assume  a  definite  form.  How  was  the  discovery 
received  ?  First  with  indifference,  then  with 
active  hostility.  He  proceeded  to  London  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  profession  the  process  of  vaccination 
and  its  successful  results ;  but  not  a  single  doctor 
could  be  got  to  make  a  trial  of  it,  and  after  fruit- 
lessly waiting  for  nearly  three  mouths,  Jenner 
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returned  to  hla  nntivc  village.  Ho  was  even 
caricatured  and  abused  for  bis  attempt  to  '  bes- 
tialize '  hi.s  species  by  the  intrtKluction  Into  their 
systems  of  diseased  matter  from  tiie  cow's  udder. 
Cobbett  was  one  of  his  most  furious  a.ssailants. 
Vaccination  was  denounced  from  tlic  pulpit  as 
'diabolical.'  It  was  averred  that  vaccinated 
children  became  'ox-faced,' that  abscesses  broke 
out  to  'indicate  sprouting  horns,' and  that  the 
countenance  was  gradually  'transmuted  into  the 
visage  of  a  cow,  the  voice  into  the  bellowing  of 
bulls.'  Vaccination,  however,  was  a  truth,  and 
notwithstanding  t'le  violence  of  the  opposition 
belief  in  it  spread  Ir-wly.  In  one  village  where 
a  gentleman  tried  lo  introduce  the  practice,  the 
first  persons  ,»ln  permitted  themselves  to  be 
vaccinated  were  ubsolutely  pelted,  and  were 
driven  into  their  Jiouses  if  they  appeared  out  of 
doors.  Two  i..dies  of  title, —  Lacly  Ducic  and 
the  Countess  ol  Berkeley, — to  their  honor  be  it 
remembered, —  had  the  courage  to  vaccinate  their 
own  cliildren;  and  the  prejudices  of  the  day 
were  at  once  broken  through.  The  medical  pro- 
fession gradually  came  round,  and  there  were 
several  who  even  sought  to  rob  Dr.  .Tenner  of  the 
merit  of  the  discovery,  when  its  vast  importance 
came  to  be  recognized.  Jenner's  cause  at  last 
triumphed,  and  he  was  publicly  honored  and  re- 
warded. In  his  prosperity  he  was  as  modest  as 
he  had  been  in  his  obscurity.  He  was  invited  to 
settle  in  Loudon,  and  told  that  he  might  com- 
mand a  practice  of  £10,000  a  year.  But  his 
answer  was,  '  No  I  In  the  morning  of  my  days  I 
have  sought  the  sequestered  and  lowly  paths  of 
life, — the  valley,  and  not  the  mountain, — and 
now,  in  the  evening  of  my  days,  it  is  not  meet 
for  me  to  hold  myself  up  as  an  object  for  fortune 
and  for  fame.'  In  Jenner's  own  lifetime  the 
practice  of  vaccination  had  been  adopted  all  over 
the  civilized  world ;  and  when  he  died,  his  title 
as  Benefactor  of  his  kind  was  recognized  far  and 
wide.  Cuvier  has  said,  '  If  vaccine  were  the 
only  discovery  of  the  epoch,  it  would  .serve  to 
render  it  illustrious  forever." — S.  Smiles,  Self- 
help,  ch.  4. 

Also  IN:  J.  Barron,  Life  of  EdwardJenner. 

i8th  Century. — The  Brunonian  System  of 
Stimulation. — "John  Brown,  born  of  obscure 
parents  in  a  village  of  Berwick,  in  Scotland,  was 
remarkable,  from  his  early  youth,  for  an  e.xtra- 
ordinary  aptitude  for  acquiring  languages,  a  de- 
cided inclination  for  scholastic  dispute,  a  pedan- 
tic tone  and  manner,  and  somewhat  irregular 
conduct.  Having  abandoned  theology  for  medi- 
cine, he  fixed  his  residence  in  Edinburgh.  .  .  . 
He  was  particularly  entertained  and  counte- 
nanced by  Cullen,  who  even  took  him  into  his 
family  in  the  character  of  preceptor  of  his  chil- 
dren. This  agreeable  relation  subsisted  during 
twelve  consecutive  years  between  these  two  men, 
whose  characters  and  minds  were  so  different. 
.  .  .  But  some  trifling  mi\^ters  of  mutual  dis- 
content grew  at  length  mto  coldness,  and  changed 
the  old  friendship  which  had  united  them  into  an 
irreconcilable  hatred.  Their  rupture  broke  out 
about  the  year  1778,  and  in  a  short  time  after, 
Brown  published  liis  Elements  of  Medicine.  .  .  . 
Brown  employed  some  of  the  ideas  of  his  master 
to  develop  a  doctrine  much  more  simple  in  ap- 
pearance, but  founded  entirely  on  abstract  con- 
siderations; a  doctrine  in  which  every  provision 
seems  to  be  made  for  discussion,  but  none  for 
practice.     Cullen  had  said  that  the  nervous  sys- 


tem receives  the  first  Impression  of  excitants, 
and  transmits  it  afterwards  to  the  other  organs 
endowed  with  motion  and  vitality.  Brown  ex- 
plains thus,  the  same  thought:  'Life  is  only 
sustained  by  incitalion.  It  is  only  the  result  of 
the  action  of  incitants  on  the  incitability  of 
organs.'  Cullen  regarded  the  atony  of  the  small 
vessels  as  the  proximate  cause  of  fever.  Brown, 
improving  on  this  hypothesis,  admits,  with 
hardly  any  exceptions,  only  hyposthenic  dis- 
eases. .  .  .  The  Scotch  physiologist  distinguished 
only  two  pathological  states  —  one  consisting  in 
an  excess  of  incitability,  which  he  names  the 
sthenic  diathesis;  the  other,  constituteil  by  a 
want,  more  or  less  notable,  of  the  same  faculty, 
which  he  designates  as  the  asthenic  diiithesis. 
Besides,  Brown  considers  these  two  states  as 
affecting  the  entire  economy,  rather  than  any 
organ  in  particular.  .  .  .  Alter  having  re<luced 
all  diseases  to  two  genera,  and  withdrawn  from 
pathology  the  study  of  local  lesions.  Brown 
arrives,  by  a  subtile  argumentation,  to  consider 
the  affections  of  the  sthenic  order  as  prevailing 
in  a  very  small  number  of  instances,  so  that  the 
diseases  of  the  asthenic  tj'pe  comprehend  nearly 
the  totality  of  affections.  According  to  this 
theory,  a  physician  is  rarely  ever  mistaken  if  ho 
orders  in  all  his  eases,  remedies  of  an  exciting 
nature.  .  .  .  Never  since  the  days  of  Thessalus 
(of  charlatan  memory)  had  any  one  simplified  to 
such  a  point  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine. 
We  may  even  say  that  in  this  respect  the  Scotch 

Sathologist  left  far  in  the  rear  the  physician  of 
[ero.  To  this  attraction,  well  calcidated  to 
tempt  students  and  practitioners,  the  doctrine  of 
Brown  joined  the  advantaije  of  being  presented 
in  an  energetic  and  captivating  style,  full  of 
imagery,  which  suflices  to  explain  its  rapid  prog- 
ress. But  this  doctrine,  so  seductive  in  its  ex- 
position, so  easy  in  its  application,  is  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  that  man  has  been  able  to  imag- 
ine, for  it  tends  to  propagate  the  abuse  of  diffusi- 
ble stimulants,  of  which  spirituous  liquors  make 
a  part,  an  abuse  excessively  injurious  to  health 
in  general,  and  the  intellectual  faculties  in  par- 
ticular—  an  abuse  to  which  man  is  too  much  in- 
clined, naturally,  and  which  the  sophisms  of 
Brown  may  have  contributed  to  spread  in  all 
classes  of  English  society.  .  .  .  Notwithstand- 
ing its  defects,  the  system  of  Brown  made  rapid 
Progress,  principally  in  Germany  and  Itidy." — 
.  V.  Renouard,  Ilixt.  of  Medicine,  pp.  .55r)-,560. 
i8th  Century.— The  System  of  Haller.— 
"About  the  time  when  we  seniors  commenced 
the  study  of  meclicine,  it  was  still  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  important  discoveries  which  Al- 
brecht  von  Haller  [1708-1777]  had  made  on  the 
excitability  of  nerves;  and  which  he  had  placed 
in  connection  with  the  vitalistic  theory  of  the 
nature  of  life.  Ilnller  had  observed  the  excita- 
bility in  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  amputated 
members.  The  most  surprising  thing  to  him 
was,  that  the  most  varied  external  actions,  me- 
chanical, chemical,  thermal,  to  which  electrical 
ones  were  subsequently  added,  had  always  the 
same  result;  namely,  that  they  produced  muscu- 
lar contraction.  They  were  only  (piantitatively 
distinguished  as  regards  their  action  on  the 
organism,  that  is,  only  by  the  strci^gth  of  the 
excitation ;  he  designated  them  by  the  common 
name  of  stimulus;  he  called  the  altered  condi- 
tion of  the  nerve  the  excitation,  and  its  capacity 
of  responding  to  a  stimulus   the  excitability, 
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wliirli  WHS  lost  at  dontli.  This  pntlrc  condition 
of  tliinKi).  wliich  physically  speakinio;  asserts  no 
more  tlian  the  nerves,  ns  concerns  the  dmnj^es 
which  tiilte  place  in  tliein  after  cxciUition,  are  in 
an  exceedingly  unstable  state  of  etiuilibriiiin; 
this  was  looked  iii)on  as  the  fundamental  j>rop- 
erty  of  animal  life,  and  was  iinhcsitatinj^ly  tmns- 
ferred  to  the  otiier  organs  and  tissues  of  the 
iMMly,  for  which  tiiere  was  no  similar  justifica- 
tion. It  was  believed  that  none  of  them  were 
active  of  themselves,  but  must  receive  an  im- 
])uls('  by  a  stimulus  from  witlioiit;  air  and  nour- 
ishment were  considered  to  be  the  normal  stimuli. 
The  kind  of  activity  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to 
be  conditioneil  by  the  specific  energy  of  the 
organ,  under  the  influence  of  the  vital  force. 
Increase  or  diminution  of  the  excitability  was 
the  category  under  which  the  whole  of  the  acute 
diseases  were  referred,  and  from  whicli  indica- 
tions were  taken  as  to  whether  the  treatment 
should  be  lowering  or  stimulating.  The  rigid 
one-sidedness  and  the  \inrelenting  logic  with 
which  .  .  .  [John]  lirown  had  once  worked  out 
the  system  was  broken,  but  it  always  furnished 
the  leading  points  of  view." — II.  Ilelraholtz,  On 
Thoui/ht  in  Medicine  {Popular  Lcct».,  series  2, 
led.  h). 

i8th  Century.  —  Physiological  Views  of 
Bichat. — .Marie  Francis  Xavier  Bichat,  was  born 
in  1771  and  died  in  1802,  accomplishing  his  ex- 
traordinary work  as  an  anatomist  and  physician 
witlun  a  lifetime  of  thirty-one  years.  "The 
peculiar  physiological  views  of  Bichat  are  to  be 
found  stated  more  or  less  distinctly  in  all  his 
works;  and  it  is  a  merit  of  his  tliat  he  lias 
always  kept  in  sight  the  necessary  connexion  of 
this  part  of  the  science  of  medicine  with  every 
other,  and,  so  far  as  he  has  developed  his  ideas 
upon  the  subjects  of  i)athology,  materia  medica, 
and  tlierapeutics,  they  seem  all  to  have  been 
founded  upon  and  connected  with  the  principles 
of  pliysiology,  which  he  had  adopted.  .  .  . 
Everything  around  living  bodies,  according  to 
Bichat,  tends  constantly  to  their  destruction. 
And  to  this  influence  they  would  necessarily 
yield,  were  they  not  gifted  with  some  perma- 
nent principle  of  reaction.  This  principle  is 
their  life,  and  a  living  system  is  therefore  neces- 
sarily alwaj'8  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
functions,  whose  object  is  to  resist  death.  Life, 
however,  does  not  consist  in  a  single  principle, 
as  has  been  taught  by  some  celebrated  writers, 
by  Stahl,  Van  Helmont,  and  Barthez,  &c.  We 
are  to  study  the  phenomena  of  life,  as  we  do 
those  of  other  matter,  and  refer  the  operations 
performed  in  living  systems  to  such  ultimate 
principles  as  we  can  trace  them  to,  in  the  same 
way  that  we  do  the  operations  taking  place 
among  inorganic  substances.  .  .  .  His  essential 
doctrine  ...  is  that  there  is  no  one  single,  indi- 
vidual, presiding  principle  of  vitality,  whicli 
animates  the  body,  but  that  it  is  a  collection  of 
matter  gifted  for  a  time  with  certain  powers  of 
action,  combined  into  organs  which  are  thus  en- 
abled to  act,  and  that  the  result  is  a  series  of 
functions,  the  connected  performance  of  which 
constitutes  it  a  living  thing.  This  is  his  view  of 
life,  considered  in  the  most  general  and  simple 
way.  But  in  carrying  the  examination  farther,  he 
points  out  two  remarkable  modifications  of  life, 
as  considered  in  different  relations,  one  common 
both  to  vegetables  and  animals,  the  other  pecu- 
liar to  animals.  .  .  .  Those  which  we  have  in 


common  with  the  vegetable,  which  are  necessary 
merely  to  our  individual,  bodily  existence,  are 
called  the  functions  of  organic;  life,  because  they 
are  common  to  ail  organized  matter.  Those,  on 
the  other  hand,  whicli  are  peculiar  to  animals, 
which  in  them  are  superaililed  to  the  possession 
of  tlie  organic  functions,  are  called  the  functions 
of  animal  life.  Physiologically  speaking,  then, 
we  have  two  lives,  the  concurrence  of  wliich  en- 
ables us  to  live  and  move  and  have  our  b«'ing; 
both  equallj-  necessary  to  the  relations  wc  main- 
tain as  human  beings,  but  not  e^iually  necessary 
to  the  simple  existence  of  a  living  thing.  .  .  . 
The  two  lives  diircr,  in  some  important  re- 
spects, as  to  the  organs  by  which  their  functions 
are  performed.  Those  of  the  animal  life  pre- 
sent a  symmetry  of  external  form,  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  irregularity,  which  is  a  promi- 
nent characteristic  of  those  of  organic  life.  In 
the  animal  life,  every  function  is  either  per- 
formed by  a  pair  of  organs,  perfectly  similar  in 
structure  and  size,  situated  one  upon  each  side 
of  the  median  dividing  line  of  the  body,  or  else 
by  a  single  organ  divided  into  two  similar  and 
perfectly  symmetrical  halves  by  that  line.  .  .  . 
The  organs  of  the  organic  life,  on  the  contrary, 
present  a  picture  totally  different;  they  are  ir- 
regularly formed,  and  irregularly  arranged.  .  .  . 
This  symmetry  of  the  form  is  accompanied  by  a 
coi'responding  harmony  in  the  functions  of  the 
organs  of  the  animal  life.  .  .  .  The  functions 
of  the  organic  life  are  constantly  going  on; 
they  admit  of  no  interruption,  no  repose.  .  .  . 
In  those  of  the  animal  life,  the  case  is  widely  differ- 
ent. They  have  intervals  of  entire  repose.  The 
organs  of  this  life  are  incapable  of  constant 
activity,  they  become  fatigued  by  exercise  and 
require  rest.  This  rest,  with  regard  to  any  par- 
ticular organ,  is  the  sleep  of  that  organ.  .  .  . 
Upon  this  principle,  Bichat  founds  his  theory  of 
sleep.  General  sleep  is  the  combination  of  the 
sleep  of  particular  organs.  Sleep  then  is  not 
any  definite  state,  but  is  more  or  less  complete 
rest  of  the  whole  system  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  organs  which  require  repose.  .  .  . 
The  two  lives  differ  also  in  regard  to  habit;  the 
animal  being  much  under  its  control,  the  organic 
but  slightly.  .  .  .  But  the  principal  and  most 
important  feature  in  the  physiological  system  of 
Bichat,  is  the  complete,  and  entire,  and  exclusive 
explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  living 
system  upon  the  principles  of  vitality  alone. 
Former  physiologists  have  not  always  kept  this 
distinctly  m  view.  .  .  .  The  human  body  has 
been  regarded,  too  often,  as  a  mass  of  matter, 
organized  to  be  sure,  but  yet  under  the  direction 
of  physical  laws,  and  the  performance  of  its 
functions  has  been  ascribed  to  the  powers  of  in- 
organic matter.  Hence,  physiology  has  gener- 
ally been  somewhat  tinctured  by  the  favorite 
science  of  the  age,  with  some  of  its  notions.  .  .  . 
With  Bichat  the  properties  of  life  were  all  in  all. 
The  phenomena  of  the  system,  whether  in  health 
or  disease,  were  all  ascribed  to  their  influence 
and  operation. " — J.  Ware,  Life  and  Writings  of 
Bichat  (North  Am.  Rec,  July,  1822). 

iS-iQth  Centuries. — Pin'el  and  the  Reform 
in  treatment  of  the  Insane. — Philippe  Plnel, 
"  who  had  attained  some  distinction  as  an  alienist, 
was  appointed,  1792,  to  fill  the  post  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  Bicetre,  which  then  contained  up- 
wards of  200  male  patients,  believed  not  only  to 
be  incurable,  but  entirely  uncontrollable.     The 
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!)rcviou9  experience  of  the  phvsleinu,  here  stood 
tiin  in  good  stend.  Ho  liiul  been  u  dili>(ent 
student  of  the  aiitljorltles  of  his  own  nnd  foreii^n 
countries  on  diseases  of  X.\\k  mind,  and  in  liis 
earlier  years  had  been  appointed  l)y  the  French 
government  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
asylums  at  Paris  and  Charenton.  On  assundiig 
the  oversight  of  the  HieOtre,  he  found  5!J  men 
languishing  in  chains,  some  of  whom  had  be<'n 
i)ound  for  a  great  number  of  years.  These  were 
regarded  by  the  authorities  as  tlangerous  and 
even  desperate  characters;  but  the  sight  of  men 
grown  gray  and  decrepit  as  the  result  of  pro- 
longed torture,  made  a  very  different  impression 
on  the  mind  of  Piuel.  lie  addressed  appeal  after 
appeal  to  the  (.'ommune,  craving  power  to  re- 
lease, without  fielay,  the  uidiappy  beings  under 
his  charge.  The  authorities  tardily  and  un- 
willingly yielded  to  the  importunity  of  the  phy- 
siciiCJ.  An  ollicial,  who  was  deputed  by  the 
Commune  to  accompany  the  superintendent  and 
watch  his  experiment,  no  sooner  caught  sight  of 
the  chained  maniacs  than  he  excitedly  exclaimed : 
'Ah,  9a!  eitoyeu,  es-tu  fou  toi-mCm«j  do  vouloir 
dechalncr  de  pareils  animaux?'  The  physician 
was  not  to  be  deterred,  however,  from  carrying 
out  his  benevolent  project,  and  did  not  rest  satis- 
fled  until  all  of  the  53  men  had  been  gradually 
liberated  from  their  chains.  Singular  as  it  may 
appear,  the  man  who  had  been  regarded  as  the 
most  dangerous,  and  who  had  survived  forty 
years  of  this  severe  treatment,  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  faithful  and  devoted  servant  of 
Pinel.  The  reforms  of  Pinel  were  not  confined 
to  the  Bic6tre,  an  establishment  exclusively  for 
men,  but  extended  to  the  Salp6tri6re,  an  institu- 
tion for  women.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  more 
touching  event  in  history  than  that  of  this  kind- 
hearted  and  wise  physician  removing  the  bands 
and  chains  from  the  ill-fated  inmates  of  this 
place  of  horrors.  The  monstrous  fallacy  of 
cruel  treatment  once  fully  exposed,  the  insane 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  unfortunate  human 
beings,  stricken  with  a  terrible  disease,  and,  like 
other  sick  persons,  requiring  every  aid  which 
science  and  benevolent  sympathy  could  provide 
with  a  view  to  cure.  Governmental  inquiries 
were  instituted  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of 
better  treatment,  and  in  different  countries,  al- 
most simultaneously,  the  provision  of  suitable 
and  adequate  acconmiodation  for  the  Insane  was 
declared  to  be  a  State  necessity." — W.  P.  Letch- 
worth,  Tlie  Insane  in  Foreign  Countries,  ch.  1. 

19th  Century. — The  Discovery  of  Anaesthet- 
ics.— "In  1798,  Mr.  Humphry  Davy,  an  appren- 
tice to  Mr.  Borlase  a  surgeou  at  Bodmin,  had  so 
distinguished  himself  by  zeal  and  power  in  the 
study  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  that 
he  was  invited  \,y  Dr.  Bedddbs  of  Bristol,  to  be- 
come the  '  superintendent  of  the  Pneumatic  Insti- 
tution which  had  been  established  at  Clifton  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  the  medicinal  effects  of  dif- 
fc'ont  gases.'  He  obtained  release  from  his  ap- 
prenticeship, accepted  the  appointment,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  gases,  not  only  in 
their  medicinal  effects,  but  much  more  in  all 
their  chemical  and  physical  relations.  After  two 
years'  work  he  published  his  '  Researches,  Chemi- 
cal and  Philosopliical,  chiefly  concerning  Nitrous 
Oxide.'.  .  .  He  wrote,  near  the  end  of  his  essay: 
'  As  nitrous  oxide  in  its  extensive  operation  ap- 
pears capable  of  destroying  physical  pain,  it  may 
probably  be  used  with  advantage  during  surgical 


operations  in  which  no  gr^at  effusion  of  blood 
takes  place. '  It  seems  strange  that  no  one  caught 
at  a  suggestion  such  as  this.  .  .  .  The  nitrous 
oxide  might  have  been  of  a.i  little  general  interest 
as  the  carbonic  or  any  other,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  strange  and  various  excitements  pro»iuced  by 
its  inhalation.  Tlicse  made  it  a  favourite  sub- 
ject with  chemical  lecturers,  and  j'ear  after  year, 
m  nearly  every  chendcal  theatre,  it  was  fun  to 
inhale  it  after  tl»e  lecture  on  the  gaseous  com- 
pounds of  nitrogen;  and  among  tho.se  who  in- 
haled it  there  must  have  been  many  who,  in  tiicir 
intoxication,  received  sharp  and  heavy  blows, 
but,  at  the  time,  felt  no  pain.  And  this  went  on 
for  more  than  forty  years,  exciting  nothing 
worthy  to  be  called  thought  or  ob.servatinn,  till, 
in  December  1844,  ^Ir.  Colion,  a  popular  itinerant 
lecturer  on  chemistry,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
'laughing gas'  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Among 
his  auditors  was  Mr.  Horace  Wells,  an  enterpris- 
ing dentist  in  that  town,  a  man  of  some  i)owi'r  in 
mechanical  invention.  After  the  lecture  came 
the  usual  amusement  of  inhaling  tlu!  gas,  and 
Wells,  in  whom  long  wishing  had  bred  a  kind  of 
belief  that  something  might  be  found  to  make 
tooth-drawing  painless,  observed  that  one  of  the 
men  excited  by  the  gas  was  not  conscious  of 
hurting  himself  when  he  fell  on  the  benches  and 
bruised  and  cut  his  knees.  Even  when  he  be- 
came calm  and  clear-headed  the  man  was  sure 
that  he  did  not  feel  pain  at  the  time  of  his  fall. 
Wells  was  at  once  convinced  —  more  easily  con- 
vinced than  a  man  of  more  scientific  mind  would 
have  been  —  that,  during  similar  insensibility,  in 
a  state  of  intense  nervous  excitement,  teeth  might 
be  drawn  without  pain,  and  he  determined  that 
himself  and  one  of  his  own  largest  teeth  should  be 
the  first  for  trial.  Next  morning  Colton  gave  him 
the  gas,  and  his  friend  Dr.  Riggs  extracted  his 
tooth.  He  remained  unconscious  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  exclaimed,  'A  new  era  in  tooth- 
pulling!  It  did  not  hurt  me  more  than  the  prick 
of  a  pin.  It  is  the  greatest  discovery  ever  made. ' 
In  the  next  three  weeks  Wells  extracted  teeth 
from  some  twelve  or  fifteen  persons  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nitrous  oxide,  and  gave  pain  to 
only  two  or  three.  Dr.  Riggs,  also,  used  it  with 
the  same  success,  and  the  practice  was  well  known 
and  talked  of  in  Hartford.  Encouragc<I  by  his 
success  Wells  went  to  Boston,  wishing  to  enlarge 
the  reputation  of  his  discovery  and  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  giving  the  gas  to  some  one  under- 
going a  surgical  operation.  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren, 
the  s>'nior  Surgeon  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  to  whom  he  applied  for  this  purpose, 
asked  him  to  show  first  its  effects  on  some  one 
fiom  whom  he  would  draw  a  tooth.  He  under- 
took to  do  tills  in  the  theatre  of  the  medical  col- 
lege before  a  large  class  of  students,  to  whom  he 
had,  on  a  previous  day,  explained  his  plan.  Un- 
luckily, the  bag  of  gas  from  which  the  patient 
was  inhaling  was  taken  away  too  soon ;  he  cried 
out  when  his  tooth  was  drawn;  the  students 
hissed  and  hooted;  and  the  discovery  was  de- 
nounced as  an  imposture.  Wells  left  Boston  dis- 
appointed and  disheartened;  he  fell  111,  and  was 
for  many  months  unable  to  practise  his  profes- 
sion. Soon  afterwards  he  gave  up  dentistry,  and 
neglected  the  use  and  study  of  the  nitrous  oxide, 
till  he  was  recalled  to  it  by  a  discovery  even 
more  important  than  his  own.  The  thread  of 
the  history  of  nitrous  oxidp  may  be  broken  here. 
The  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether  was  often,  even 
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In  thn  laflt  century,  used  for  the  relief  nf  RpuH- 
modic  asthma,  phtuisiH,  and  soincotlierdiseaseBof 
the  chest.  ...  As  the  sulphuric  ether  would 
'  pnxluce  effects  very  similar  to  those  occasioned 
by  nitrous  oxide,'  and  was  much  the  more  easy 
to  pn)cure,  it  came  to  bo  often  inhaled,  for 
amusement,  by  chemist's  lads  and  by  pupils  in 
the  dispenstiries  of  surgeons.  It  was  often  thus 
U8«"l  uy  young  people  in  many  i)lnces  in  the 
United  States.  They  had  what  they  called  '  ether- 
frolics.'.  .  .  Among  those  who  had  joined  in 
these  ether-frolics  was  Dr.  Wllhite  of  Anderson, 
South  Carolina.  In  one  of  them,  in  1880,"  a 
negro  bov  was  unconscious  so  long  that  he  was 
supposed  for  some  time  to  be  dead.  "The 
fright  at  having,  it  was  supposed,  so  nearly  killed 
the  boy,  put  an  end  to  the  ether- frolics  in  that 
neighbourhood ;  but  in  1842,  Wilhite  had  iMJcorae 
a  pupil  of  Dr.  Crauford  Long,  practising  at  that 
time  at  Jefferson  (Jackson  County,  Georgia). 
Here  he  and  Dr.  Long  and  three  fellow -pupils 
often  amused  themselves  with  the  cther-inhala- 
tlon,  and  Dr.  Long  observed  that  when  he  be- 
came furiously  excited,  as  he  often  did,  he  was 
unconscious  of  the  blows  which  he,  by  ch-ince, 
received  as  ho  rushed  or  tumbled  about.  He  ob- 
served the  same  in  his  pupils;  and  thinking  over 
this,  and  emboldened  by  what  3Ir.  Wllhite  told 
him  of  the  negro-boy  recovering  after  an  hour's 
insensibility,  he  determined  to  try  whether  the 
ether-inhalation  would  make  any  one  insensible 
of  the  pain  of  an  operation.  So,  in  March,  1842, 
nearly  three  years  before  Wells's  observations 
with  the  nitrous  oxide,  he  induced  a  Mr.  Venable, 
who  had  been  very  fond  of  inhaling  ether,  to  in- 
hale it  till  he  was  quite  insensible.  Then  he  dis- 
sected a  tumour  from  his  neck ;  no  pain  was  felt, 
and  no  harm  followed.  Three  months  later,  he 
similarly  removed  another  tumour  from  him ;  and 
again,  in  1842  and  in  1845,  he  operated  on  other 
three  patients,  and  none  felt  pain.  His  opera- 
tions were  known  and  talked  of  in  his  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  the  neighbourhood  was  only  that  of  an 
obscure  little  town ;  and  he  did  not  publish  any 
of  his  observations.  ...  He  waited  to  test  tho 
ether  more  thoroughly  in  some  greater  operation 
than  those  in  which  ho  had  yet  tried  it ;  and  then 
he  would  have  published  his  account  of  it.  While 
he  was  waiting,  others  began  to  stir  more  actively 
in  busier  places,  where  his  work  was  quite  un- 
known, not  even  heard  of.  Among  those  with 
whom,  in  his  unlucky  visit  to  Boston,  Wells 
talked  of  his  use  of  the  nitrous  oxide,  and  of  the 
great  discovery  which  he  believed  that  he  had 
made,  were  Dr.  Morton  and  Dr.  Charles  Jackson. 
.  .  .  Morton  was  a  restless  energetic  dentist,  a 
rough  man.  resolute  to  get  practice  and  make  his 
fortune.  Jackson  was  a  quiet  scientific  gentle- 
man, unpractical  and  unselfish,  in  good  repute  as 
a  chemist,  geologist,  and  mineralogist.  At  the 
time  of  Wells's  visit,  Morton,  who  had  been  his 
pupil  in  1842,  and  for  a  short  time,  in  1843,  his 
partner,  was  studying  medicine  and  anatomy  at 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  College,  and  was  liv- 
ing in  Jackson's  house.  Neither  Morton  nor 
Jackson  put  much  if  any  faith  in  Wells's  story, 
and  Morton  witnessed  his  failure  in  the  medical 
theatre.  Still,  Morton  had  it  in  his  head  that 
tooth-drawing  might  somehow  be  made  painless. 
.  .  .  Jackson  had  long  known,  as  many  others 
did,  of  sulphuric  ether  being  inhaled  for  amuse- 
ment and  of  its  producing  effects  like  those  of 
nitrous  oxide ;  he  knew  also  of  its  employment 


as  a  remedy  for  the  irritation  caused  by  inhaling 
chlorine.  He  had  himself  used  it  for  thirt  pur- 
pose, and  once,  in  1842,  while  using  it,  he  became 
comn|et(!ly  insensible.  He  had  thus  i>een  led  to 
think  that  the  pure  ether  might  bo  usihI  for  the 
prevention  of  pain  in  surgical  operations;  he 
spoke  of  it  with  some  scientific  friends,  and  some- 
times advised  a  trial  of  it;  but  he  did  not  urge 
it  or  take  any  active  steps  to  promote  even  the 
trial.  One  evening,  Morton,  who  was  now  in 
practice  as  a  dentist,  called  on  him,  full  of  some 
scheme  which  ho  did  not  divulge,  and  urgent  for 
success  in  painless  tooth-drawing.  Jackson  ad- 
vised him  to  use  tho  ether,  and  taught  him  how 
to  use  it.  On  that  same  evening,  the  80th  of 
September,  1846,  Morton  inhaled  the  ether,  put 
himself  to  sleep,  and,  when  he  awoke,  found  that 
he  had  been  asleep  for  eight  minutes.  Instantly, 
as  he  tells,  he  looked  for  an  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing it  to  a  patient;  and  one  just  then  coming  in, 
a  stout  healthy  man,  he  induced  him  to  inhale, 
made  him  quite  insensible,  and  drew  his  tooth 
without  his  having  the  least  consciousness  of 
what  was  done.  But  the  great  step  had  yet  to 
be  made.  .  .  .  Could  it  be  right  to  incur  the  risk 
of  insensibility  long  enough  and  deep  enough  for 
a  large  surgical  operation?  It  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  in  such  insensibility  there  was  serious 
danger  to  life.  Was  It  really  so?  Jackson  ad- 
vised Morton  to  ask  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  to  let  him 
try,  and  Warren  dared  to  let  him.  It  Is  hard, 
now,  to  think  how  bold  the  enterprise  must  have 
seemed  to  those  who  were  capable  of  thinking 
accurately  on  the  facts  then  known.  The  first 
trial  was  made  on  the  16th  of  October,  1846. 
Morton  gave  the  ether  to  a  patient  in  the  Slassa- 
chusetts  General  Hospital,  and  Dr.  Warren  re- 
moved a  tumour  from  his  neck.  The  result  was 
not  c'>mplete  success ;  the  patient  hardly  felt  tho 
pain  of  the  cutting,  but  he  was  aware  that  tho 
operation  was  being  performed.  On  the  next 
day,  in  a  severer  operation  by  Dr.  Hayward,  the 
success  was  perfect;  tho  patient  felt  nothing, 
and  In  long  Insensibility  there  was  no  appearance 
of  danger  to  life.  The  discovery  might  already 
be  deemed  complete ;  for  the  trials  of  the  next 
following  days  had  the  same  success,  and  thence 
onwards  the  use  of  the  ether  extended  over  con- 
stantly widening  fields.  ...  It  might  almost  be 
said  that  in  every  place,  at  least  in  Europe,  where 
the  discovery  was  promoted  more  quickly  than 
in  America,  the  month  might  be  named  before 
which  all  operative  surgery  was  agonising,  and 
after  which  It  was  painless. " — Sir  J.  Paget,  Es- 
cape from  Pain  (Nineteenth  Century,  Dec.  1879). 
xgth  Century. — The  Study  of  Fermentation 
and  its  results. — "  It  was  some  time  ago  the 
current  belief  that  epidemic  diseases  generally 
were  propagated  Ify  a  kind  of  malaria,  which 
consisted  of  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  motor- 
decay  ;  that  when  such  matter  was  taken  into 
the  body  through  the  lungs,  skin,  or  stomach,  it 
had  the  power  of  spreading  there  the  destroying 
process  by  which  itself  had  been  assailed.  Such 
a  power  was  visibly  exerted  in  the  case  of  yeast. 
A  little  leaven  was  seen  to  Jeaven  the  whole 
lump  —  a  mere  speck  of  matter,  In  this  sup- 
posed state  of  decomposition,  being  appar- 
ently competent  to  propagate  indefinitely  its  own 
decay.  Why  should  not  a  bit  of  rotten  malaria 
act  in  a  similar  manner  within  the  human  frame? 
In  1836  a  very  wonderful  reply  was  given  to 
this  question.    In  that  year  Cagniard  de  la  Tour 
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(Hscovprcd  the  yciiHt-plant  —  a  living  orgnnlstn, 
which  when  placed  in  a  proper  niediiini  feedH, 
grows,  and  reprodiiceH  itMelf,  and  in  thiit  way 
curries  on  tlii!  process  wliicli  we  name  fermenta- 
tion. By  this  striking  discovery  fermentation 
was  connected  with  organic  growth.  Schwann, 
of  Berlin,  discovered  the  yeast-plant  indepen- 
dently about  the  same  time." — J.  Tyndall, /'Va//- 
mentt  of  fkieiiee,  v.  1,  ch.  5. —  The  question  of 
fermentation  "had  come  to  present  an  entirely 
new  aspect  through  the  discovery  of  Cagnianl  do 
la  Tour  that  yeast  is  really  a  plant  belonging  to 
one  of  the  lowest  types  of  fungi,  which  grows 
and  reproiluces  Itself  in  the  fermentable  fluid, 
ami  whose  vegetative  action  is  presumably  the 
cause  of  that  fermcnUition,  just  as  the  develop- 
ment of  mould  in  a  Jam-pot  occasions  a  like 
change  in  the  upper  stratum  of  the  jam.  on 
whose  surface,  and  at  whose  expense,  it  lives 
and  reproduces  itself.  Chemists  generally  — 
e8|)ecially  Liebig,  who  had  a  fermentation  tlieory 
of  his  own — pooh-poohed  this  idea  altogether; 
maintaining  the  presence  of  the  yeast-plant  to  be  a 
mere  concomitant,  and  refusing  to  believe  that 
it  hiul  any  real  share  in  the  process.  But  in  1843, 
Professor  Helmholtz,  then  a  young  undistin- 
guished man,  devised  a  methml  of  stopping  the 
passtigcof  organic  germs  from  a  fermenting  into 
a  fermentable  liquid,  without  checking  the  nas- 
sage  of  fluids;  aud  as  no  fermentation  was  then 
set  up,  he  drew  the  inference  that  the  '  particu- 
late '  organic  germs,  not  the  soluble  material  of 
the  yeast,  furnish  the  primum  mobile  of  this 
change, —  a  doctrine  which,  though  now  univer- 
sally accepted,  had  to  flght  its  way  for  some 
time  against  the  whole  force  of  chemical  author- 
ity. A  little  before  Cagniard  de  la  Tour's 
discovery,  a  set  of  investigations  had  been  made 
by  Schulzo  and  Schwann,  to  determine  whether 
the  exclusion  of  air  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  living  organisms  in 
decomposing  fluids,  or  whether  these  fluids  might 
be  kept  free  from  animal  or  vegetable  life,  by 
such  means  as  would  presumably  destroy  any 
germs  which  the  air  admitted  to  them  might 
bring  in  from  without,  such  as  passing  it 
through  a  red-hot  tube  or  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
These  experiments,  it  should  be  saiu,  had  refer- 
ence rather  to  the  question  of  '  spontaneous  gen- 
eration,' or  '  abiogenesis, '  than  to  the  cause  of 
fermentation  and  decomposition;  its  object  being 
to  determine  whether  the  living  things  found  by 
the  microscope  in  a  decomposing  liquid  exposed 
to  the  air,  spring  from  germs  brought  by  the  at- 
mosphere, or  are  generated  '  de  novo  '  in  the  act 
of  decay  —  the  latter  doctrine  having  then  many 
upholders.  But  the  discovery  of  the  real  nature 
of  yeast,  and  the  recognition  of  the  part  it  plays 
in  alcoholic  fermentation,  gave  an  entirely  new 
value  to  Schulze's  and  Schwann's  lesults;  sug- 
gesting that  putrefactive  and  other  kinds  of  de- 
composition may  be  really  due,  not  (as  formerly 
supposed)  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen 
upon  unstable  organic  compounds,  but  to  a  new 
arrangement  of  elements  brought  about  by  the  de- 
velopment of  germinal  particles  deposited  from 
the  atmosphere.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Pas- 
teur took  up  the  inquiry ;  and  for  its  subsequent 
complete  working-out,  science  is  mainly  indebted 
to  him:  for  although  other  investigators  — 
notably  Professor  Tyndall  —  have  confirmed  and 
extended  his  conclusions  by  ingenious  variations 
on  his  mode  of  research,  they  would  be  the  first 


to  ncknowlcdgn  that  all  thost;  main  positions 
which  have  now  gaini'd  universal  acceptance  — 
save  on  the  part  of  a  few  obstinat)!  '  irn-conclle- 
ables  '  —  have  hvvn  eKtablished  by  Pasteur's  own 
lubdurs.  .  .  .  The  Hrnt  ap|)licati()n  of  these  doc- 
trines to  th<-  study  of  disease  in  the  living  animal 
was  made  in  a  very  important  investigation, 
committed  to  Pasteur  by  his  old  master  in  chfin- 
istry  (the  eminent  an<l  eloiiuent  Diunas),  into  the 
nature  of  the  'pebrine,'  which  was  threatening 
to  extinguish  the  whole  silk  culture  of  France 
and  Italy.  .  .  .  Though  it  concerned  only  a 
humble  worm,  it  laid  the  foundation  of  an  en- 
tirely new  system  and  method  of  r('»«'arch  into 
the  nature  and  causes  of  a  large  class  of  disea.ses 
in  nuin  ami  tlie  higher  animals,  of  which  we  are 
now  only  beginning  to  see  the  important  issues. 
Among  the  most  immediately  pnMluctive  of  its 
results,  may  be  accounted  the  'antiseptic  sur- 
gery' of  Profes.sor  Lister;  of  which  the  principle 
is  the  careful  exclusion  of  living  bacteria  and 
other  germs,  alike  from  the  natural  internal 
cavities  of  the  body,  and  from  such  as  are 
formed  by  disease,  whenever  these  may  be  laid 
open  by  accident,  or  may  have  to  be  opened  surgi- 
cally. Thisexclusion  is  effected  by  the  judicious 
use  of  carbolic  acid,  which  kills  the  germs  with- 
out doing  any  mischief  to  the  patient;  and  the 
saving  of  lives,  of  limbs,  and  of  severe  sulTering, 
already  brouglit  about  by  this  method,  consti- 
tutes m  itself  a  glorious  triumph  alike  to  the 
scientific  elaboralor  of  the  germ-doctrine,  and 
to  the  scientific  surgeon  by  whom  it  has  been 
thus  applied.  A  far  wider  range  of  study,  how- 
ever, soon  opened  itself.  The  revival  by  Dr. 
Farr  of  the  doctrine  of  '  zymosis '  (fermentation), 
—  long  ago  suggested  by  the  sagacity  of  Uobert 
Boyle,  and  practically  taken  iip  m  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  by  Sir  John  Priugle  (the  most 
scientific  physician  of  his  time), — as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  effect  produced  in  the  blood  by  the 
introduction  of  a  specific  poison  (such  as  that  of 
small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  cliolera,  typhus, 
&c.),  had  naturally  directed  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  men  to  the  question  (often  previously 
raised  speculatively),  whether  these  specific 
poisons  are  not  really  organic  germs,  each  kind 
of  which,  a  real  '  contagium  vivum,'  when  sown 
in  the  circulating  fluid,  i)roduces  a  definite 
'  zymosis '  of  its  own,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  poison  is  reproduced  with  large  increase,  ex- 
actly after  the  manner  of  yeast  in  a  fermenting 
wort.  Pasteur's  success  brought  this  question 
to  the  front,  as  one  not  to  talk  about,  but  to  work 
at." — W.  B.  C&rpentei, Dinease-Oeniis (A'ineteenth 
Century,  Oct.,  1881). 

Also  in  :  L.  Pasteur,  Studies  in  Fermentation. 
— Dr.  Duclaux,  Fermentation. 

19th  Century.  —  Virchow  and  Cellular 
Pathology. — "That  really  gifted  scholar  and 
paragon  of  industry  and  attainment,  Rudolph 
Virchow,  announced  in  1858  a  theory  known  as 
Modern  Vitalism  which  was  borrowed  from 
natural  scientific  medicine  and  is  distinguished 
from  the  vitalism  of  the  previous  century  in 
this,  that  it  breaks  up  the  old  vital  force,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  either  distributed  through- 
out the  entire  body,  or  located  in  a  few  organs, 
into  an  indefinite  number  of  associate  vital 
forces  working  harmoniously,  and  assigns  to 
them  all  the  final  elementary  principles  without 
microscopic  seat.  '  Every  animal  principle  has 
a  sum  of  vital  unities,  each  of  which  bears  all 
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the  chnriictrHHtlcH  of  life.  The  rlmrartorUtlcn 
and  unity  of  llfu  cannot  Im  fdund  In  iiny  ilcttT- 
ininiiti'  point  of  n  UiifUor  orf^uni.sin,  c  ft.,  in  tlie 
Itntin,  Ixit  unlv  In  tlic  (icilnitf,  ever  rccMirrin^  nr- 
miif^fnuuitH  o?  cikIi  clement  present,  ileiui!  I' 
rcHult.s  tiiitt  tiie  coinpoHltion  of  ii  larKc  liixly 
anioiinlH  ton  l<in<l  of  hocIuI  urran^'enx-nt,  in  wliicli 
cacli  one  of  tlie  niovcnicnis  of  individuHi  exist- 
ence Ih  de|>eiideiit  iipt.n  the  others,  lint  in  such  u 
way  thut  ca<  h  element  has  ii  spcciiil  activity  of 
its  own,  and  that  eadi,  althou>;h  It  receives  the 
ini|)ul.s<'  to  itn  own  activity  from  other  parts,  still 
its«'lf  performs  its  own  functions.'  This  it  will 
Ijo  wen  is  notliin>?  but  anotlier  way  of  expressinK 
the  cell  dfK'trine  to  which  most  n»eillcal  men  are 
now  conunitleil,  which  means  that  our  bodies  are 
built  up  with  cells,  and  that  each  cell  has  a  unity 
and  a  purpose  (»f  its  own.  Sir  Robert  llooke  in 
1677  discovere<l  plant  cells.  Hchwann  discovered 
animal  cells,  and  Hobert  IJrown  discovered  cell 
nuclei,  but  it  remained  for  Virchow,  usinj?  the 
microscope,  to  supply  the  pap  which  had  risctn 
between  anatomical  knowledge  and  medical  the- 
ory, that  is,  to  supply  u  'cellular  pathology,' 
since  which  time  the  cell  has  assumed  tht;  role 
which  the  fibre  occupied  in  the  theories  of  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries.  Time  alone  can  decide 
as  to  the  ultimate  validity  of  tliesc  view.s.  This 
theory  was  from  its  announcement  most  enthusi- 
astically received,  and  so  far  ha.s  responded  to 
nearly  all  the  reiiuirements  which  have  been 
mmle  of  it.  Even  its  author  was  almost  startled 
with  its  success.  ...  As  a  result  of  Virchow's 
labors  there  has  arisen  in  Germany  what  has 
been  called  the  medical  school  of  natural  sciences 
of  wb.ich  Virchow  is  the  intellectual  father. 
This  school  seeks  mainly  by  njeans  of  patlio- 
logical  anatomy  and  microscopy,  experimental 
physiology  ami  pathologv,  and  the  other  applied 
sciences,  or  rather  by  tlieir  metluKls,  to  make 
medicine  also  an  exact  science. " — Koswell  Park, 
L,ectH.  on  the  Hint,  of  Medicine  (in  M8.). 

19th  Century. — The  development  of  Bacteri- 
ology.— "  The  traditional  expression  contagium 
vivuni  received  a  more  precise  meaning  in  1840 
from  Ilenle,  who  in  his  '  Puthologischen  Unter- 
suchungen,'  showed  clearly  and  distinctly  that 
the  contagia  till  then  invisible  must  be  regarded 
as  living  organisms,  and  gave  his  reasons  for  tliis 
view.  ...  If  we  are  forced  to  recognise  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  living  beings  in  these 
contagia,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  wc  should 
not  regard  them  as  real  living  beings,  parasites. 
For  the  only  general  distinction  between  their 
mode  of  appearance  and  operation  and  that  of 
parasites  is,  tliat  the  parasites  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  have  l)eeu  seen  and  the  contagia 
have  not.  That  this  may  be  due  to  imperfect 
observation  is  shown  by  the  experiments  on  the 
itch  in  1840,  in  which  the  contagium,  the  itch- 
mite,  though  almost  visible  without  magnifying 
power,  was  long  at  least  misunderstowl.  It  was 
only  a  short  time  before  that  the  microscopic 
Fungus,  Achorion,  which  causes  favus,  was 
unexpectedly  discovered,  as  well  as  the  Fungus 
whiclx  gives  rise  to  the  infectious  disease  in  the 
caterpillar  of  the  silkworm  known  as  muscar- 
dine.  Other  and  similar  cases  occurred  at  a 
later  time,  and  among  them  that  of  the  discov- 
ery of  the  Trichinae  between  1830  and  18(i0,  a 
very  remarkable  instance  of  a  contagious  para- 
site long  overlooked.  Henle  rejieated  his  state- 
ments in  1853  in  bis  '  Ratiouelle  Pathologic, '  but 


for  reasons  which  it  is  not  our  bustncsn  to  exam- 
ine, his  views  on  ai.imal  pathology  met  witli 
lit tl»!  attention  or  approval.  It  was  in  connection 
with  plant-jiathology  that  Ilenle's  views  were 
first  destined  to  further  development,  anil  ob- 
tained a  firmer  footing.  It  is  true  that  tl'e 
iMilanists  who  oi-cuiiied  themselves  with  the  dis- 
ease'^  of  plants  kn>'W  niching  of  Ilenle's  patho 
logical  writings,  but  nuide  indeiwudent  efforts  to 
carry  on  Home  first  attempts  which  had  been 
made  with  distinguished  success  in  the  begiii- 
n'ng  of  the  century.  Hut  they  did  in  fact  strike 
tipiin  the  path  indfcated  by  Henle,  and  the  con- 
stant advance  made  after,  about  the  year  IS/iO, 
n-sulted  not  only  in  the  tracing  back  of  all  Infec- 
tious di.seases  in  plants  to  parasitt's  as  tlieir  ex- 
citing cause,  but  in  proving  that  most  of  tho 
diseases  of  plants  are  due  to  parasitic  infec^tion. 
It  may  now  certainly  be  admitted  that  tlie  task 
was  comparatively  easy  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, partly  becau.se  tho  structure  of  plants 
makes  them  more  accessible  to  res<'arch,  jinrlly 
because  most  of  the  parasites  whi(!li  infect  them 
are  tru(!  Fungi,  and  considerably  larger  than 
most  of  the  contagia  of  animal  bodies.  From 
this  time  observers  in  the  domain  of  animal 
pathology,  partly  intluenced,  more  or  less,  by 
these  discoveries  in  botany,  and  partly  in  con- 
secpienco  of  the  revival  of  the  vitalistic  theory  of 
fermentation  by  Pasteur  about  the  year  1800,  re- 
turned to  Ilenle's  vitalistic  theory  of  contagion. 
Henle  himself,  in  the  exposition  of  his  views, 
had  already  indicated  the  points  of  comparison 
between  his  own  theory  and  the  theory  of  fer- 
mentation founded  at  that  time  by  Cagniard- 
Ltttour  and  Schwann.  Under  the  Influence,  as 
he  expressly  says,  of  Pasteur's  writings,  Davaino 
recalled  to  mind  the  little  rods  first  seen  by  his 
teacher,  Rayer,  in  the  blood  of  an  animal  suffer- 
ing from  anthrax,  and  actually  discovered  in  them 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease,  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  an  infectious  disease  lM)th  con- 
tagious and'miasmatic  also,  in  so  far  as  it  origi- 
nates, as  has  been  said,  in  anthrax  districts. 
This  was,  in  1863,  a  very  important  contlrmatioa 
of  Hcule's  theory,  inasmnch  as  a  very  small  para- 
site, not  very  easy  of  observation  at  thut  time, 
was  recognised  as  a  contagium.  It  was  some 
time  before  much  further  advance  was  made. 
.  .  .  The  latest  advance  to  be  recorded  be- 
gins with  the  participation  of  Robert  Koch  in 
the  work  of  research  since  1876." — A.  De  Bary, 
LertareH  on  Bticterin,  pp.  145-148. — "M.  Pasteur 
is  no  ordinary  man ;  he  is  one  of  the  rare  indi- 
viduals who  must  be  described  by  the  term 
'genius.'  Having  commenced  his  scientific  ca- 
reer and  attained  groat  distinction  as  a  chemist, 
M.  Pasteur  was  led  by  his  study  of  the  chemical 
process  of  fermentations  to  give  his  attention  to 
the  phenomena  of  disease  in  living  bmlies  re- 
sembling fermentations.  Owing  to  a  singular 
and  fortunate  mental  characteristic,  he  has  been 
able,  not  simply  to  pursue  a  rigid  path  of  inves- 
tigation dictated  by  the  logical  or  natural  con- 
nection of  the  phenomena  investigated,  but  de- 
liberately to  select  for  inquiry  matters  of  the 
most  profound  importance  to  the  community, 
and  to  bring  his  inquiries  t«  a,  successful  practi- 
cal issue  in  a  large  number  of  instances.  Thus 
he  has  saved  tlie  silkworm  industry  of  France 
and  Italy  from  destruction,  he  has  taught  the 
French  wine-makers  to  quickly  mature  their 
wine,  he  has  eflfected  au  enormous  improvement 
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and  crnnomy  In  tlu*  nmnnfiirtiirc  of  hcvr.  Iw  liiis 
rem  lied  tlit-  Hlii'cp  kihI  cuttle  of  Kur»|M*  from  tlio 
futnl  ilisi'iiHo  'antlinix,'  and  It  in  prolinlili'  —  in* 
would  not  IdniHcIf  iiHScrt  tliiit  it  h  at  pri'wnt 
luori'  than  prohahlu  —  tliut  lie  liaH  rendered 
hydroplioliia  n  tiling  nf  the  punt.  The  dUcov- 
efies  made  by  thi.H  reniarkahle  man  uoidd  have 
ren<iered  him,  had  he  patented  tlieir  application 
and  diM|M)Hed  of  them  accordin);  to  commercial 
principles,  the  richest  man  in  the  world.  They 
represent  a  gain  of  some  millinns  sterling  nnnii- 
ally  to  the  community.  .  .  .  M.  I'ast<'ur's  lirst 
experiment  in  relation  to  hydrophobia  was  made 
in  Dm'cmlicr  IMHO,  when  he  inrx'ulated  two  rab- 
bits witli  the  miiciiH  from  the  month  of  a  cidid 
widch  had  died  of  that  diKcase.  As  his  ini|nirics 
extend(!d  he  lound  that  it  was  necessary  to  estab- 
lish by  means  of  e\i)criment  even  the  most  ele- 
mentary facts  with  regard  to  the  disease,  foe  the 
existing  knowledge  on  the  subject  was  extremely 
Hmall,  and  m\ich  of  what  piis.se<l  for  knowledge 
was  oidy  ill-founded  trailition."— E.  1{.  liankea- 
ter,  The  Athanceinent  of  S'leiire,  pp.  121-1211. — 
"The  development  of  our  knowledge  relating  to 
the  bacteria,  stimulated  by  the  controversy  re- 
lating to  Ki>ontaneou8  gc'ncration  and  by  the 
demonstration  that  various  processes  of  fcTnien- 
tation  and  putrefaction  are  duo  to  nticroiirgan- 
isma  of  this  class,  has  depended  largely  upon 
Improvements  in  methods  of  research.  Among 
the  most  important  points  in  tlio  development  of 
bacteriological  techni(|ue  wo  may  mention, 
first,  the  use  of  a  cotton  air  filter  (Schroder  and 
Von  Dusch,  18.54);  second,  tho  sterilization  of 
cidturo  fluids  by  heat  (methods  perfected  by 
Pasteur,  Koch,  and  others);  third,  the  use  of  the 
aniline  dyes  as  staining  agents  (first  recom- 
mended by  Weigert  in  1877);  fourth,  the  intro- 
duction or  solid  culture  media  and  tlie  'plate 
method  '  for  obtaining  pure  cultures,  by  Koch  in 
1881.  The  various  improvements  in  inetliods  of 
research,  and  especially  the  introdtiction  of  solid 
culture  media  and  Koch's  'plate  method '  for 
isolating  bacteria  from  ntixcd  cultures,  have 
placed  bacteriology  Jipon  a  scientific  basis.  .  .  . 
It  was  a  distinguished  Frencli  physician,  Da- 
vaine,  who  first  demonstrated  the  etiological  re- 
lation of  a  microorganism  of  this  class  to  n 
specific  infectious  disease.  Tho  anthrax  bacillus 
had  been  seen  in  the  bloml  of  animals  dying 
from  this  disease  by  Pollendcr  in  1849,  anil  by 
Davairtc  in  18."j(),  liut  it  was  several  years  later 
(1863)  before  the  liistnamed  observer  claimed  to 
have  demonstrated  by  inocidation  experiments 
the  causal  relation  of  tlie  bacillus  to  the  disease 
in  (piestion.  Tlie  experiments  of  Davainc  were 
not  generally  accepted  as  conclusive,  because  in 
inoculating  an  animal  with  bhxMl  containing  the 
bacillus,  from  an  infected  animal  winch  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  disease,  tlio  living  microorganism 
was  associated  with  material  from  the  body 
of  the  disco-sed  animal.  Tins  objection  was  sub- 
sequently removed  by  the  experiments  of  Pas- 
teur, Koch,  and  many  others,  with  pure  cultures 
of  the  bacillus,  which  were  shown  to  have  the 
same  pathogenic  cfTects  as  had  been  obtained  in 
iDoculation  experiments  with  tlie  blood  of  an  in- 
fected animal."— G.  ^I.  Sternberg,  3finui(il  of 
Bacteriology,  p.  C. — "In  1870  the  eminent  micro- 
scopist,  Professor  Cohn,  of  Breslau,  was  in  Lon- 
don, and  he  then  handed  me  a  number  of  Iiis 
'  Beitrftge,'  containing  a  memoir  by  D.  ''rfi-  nr 
Splenic  Fever  (Milzbrand,  Cliarbon,  Mai      ant 
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Pustule),  which  seemed  to  mi  to  mark  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  this  formidable  disease.  With 
admirable  (mtience,  skill,  and  penetration  KcmIi 
followed  up  the  life  history  of  bacillus  anthracis, 
the  contagium  of  this  fever.  At  the  time  her«) 
referred  to  he  was  a  young  physician  holding  a 
Niiiall  appointmetit  fn  tlie  neighbourhood  of 
HreHlau,  and  it  was  easy  to  predict,  and  in 
•leed  I  pri'die'ed  at  the  time,  that  he  would 
soon  find  himself  in  a  higher  position.  When 
I  next  heard  of  him  li(>  was  head  of  the  Im- 
perial .Sanitary  Inntitute  of  iierliii.  .  .  .  Koch 
was  not  the  iliscovcrer  of  the  paraniti'  of  sidenic 
fever.  Davaine  and  Uayer.  in  IH.'iO,  had  ol>- 
served  the  little  microscopic  rods  in  the  blood 
of  animals  which  had  died  of  splenic  lev<'r.  iiut 
they  were  (piite  unconscious  of  the  significance 
of  their  oli.servation,  and  for  thirteen  years,  as 
M.  Hadot  informs  us,  strangely  Ul  the  matter 
drop.  In  18(1U  Davaine's  attention  was  again 
<lirected  to  the  subject  by  tin;  researches  of  Pas- 
teur, and  he  then  ]>roiiouneed  tlu;  parasiti;  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  fever.  He  was  opposed  by 
some  of  his  fellow-countrymen;  long  discussions 
followed,  and  a  second  period  of  thirteen  years, 
ending  with  the  publication  of  Koch's  jiaper, 
elapse<l  before  .M.  Pasteur  took  u])  the  iiucstion. 
I  always,  indee<l,  assumed  that  from  the  pajier 
of  till!  (earned  (iiTinaii  came  tlu!  impulse  towanls 
a  line  of  iiKpiiry  in  which  .M.  Pasteur  has 
achieved  such  splendid  results." — J.  Tvndall, 
A,'w  Fnifriiiiiitu,  pp.  liM)-li)l.— "On  the  !i4tli  of 
March,  18"'2,  an  address  of  very  serious  iiuiilic 
import  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Kocli  before  the 
Pliyslological  Society  of  Berlin.  .  .  .  The  ad- 
dress .  .  .  is  entitled  'The  Etiology  of  Tubercu- 
lar Disease.'  Koch  first  made  himself  known, 
and  famous,  by  the  penetration,  skill,  and  thor- 
oughness of  his  researches  on  the  contagium  of 
anthrax,  or  sjilcnic  fever.  .  .  .  Koch's  last  in- 
quiry deals  with  a  disease  wiiich,  in  ]>oint  of 
mortality,  stands  at  tho  head  of  them  all.  If,' 
lie  says,  '  the  seriousness  of  a  malady  be  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  its  victims,  then  the  most 
dreaded  pests  which  liave  hitherto  nivageil  the 
world  —  plague  and  cholera  included  —  must 
stand  far  behind  the  one  now  under  considera- 
tion.' Then  follows  the  startling  statement  that 
one-.seventh  of  the  deaths  of  the  liumun  race  are 
due  to  tubercular  disease.  Prior  to  Koch  it  liad 
been  placed  beyond  doubt  that  the  disea.se  was 
communicable;  and  the  aim  of  the  Berlin  physi- 
cian has  Iwen  to  determine  tlie  i)reci.se  cliaracter 
of  the  contagium  which  previous  experiments  on 
inoculation  and  inhalation  had  proved  to  be 
ca, 'able  of  indefinite  transfer  and  reproduction. 
lie  subjected  the  diseased  organs  of  a  great 
num''!r  of  men  and  animals  to  microscopic  ex- 
amination, and  found,  in  all  cases,  the  tubercles 
infested  by  a  minute,  rod-sliaped  j)arasite,  which 
iiy  means  of  a  special  dye,  he  difTercnliated  from 
the  surrounding  tissue.  '  It  was, '  he  says,  '  in  the 
highest  degree  impressive  to  oliservc  in'tlic  centre 
of  the  tubercle-cell  the  minute  organism  wliich 
had  created  it.'  Transferring  directly,  liy  inocu- 
lation, the  tuberculous  matter  from  diseased 
animals  to  healthy  ones,  he  in  every  instance  re 
produced  tlie  disease.  To  meet  the  olijection 
that  it  was  not  the  parasite  itself,  but  some  virus 
in  which  it  was  imbedded  in  the  diser.sed  oriran, 
tliat  was  the  real  contagium,  he  cultivjited 
his  bacilli  artificially  for  long  periods  of  time 
nd     through    many    successive    generations. 
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With  a  speck  of  matter,  for  example,  from  a 
tuberculous  human  lung,  he  infecte;!  a  sub- 
stance prepared,  after  much  trial,  by  himself, 
with  the  view  of  affording  nutriment  to  the  para- 
site. In  this  medium  he  permitted  it  to  grow 
and  multip  '.  From  the  new  generation  he  took 
a  minute  sample,  and  infected  therewith  fresh 
nutritive  matter,  thus  producing  another  brood. 
Generation  after  generation  of  bacilli  were  de- 
veloped in  this  way,  without  the  intervention  of 
disease.  At  the  end  of  the  process,  which  some- 
times embraced  successive  cultivations  extend- 
ing over  half  a  year,  the  purified  bacilli  were 
introduced  into  the  circulation  of  healthy  animals 
of  various  kinds.  In  every  case  inoculation  was 
followed  by  the  reprwluction  and  spread  of  the 
parasite,  and  the  generation  of  the  original  dis- 
ease. .  .  .  The  moral  of  these  experiments  is 
obvious.  In  no  other  conceivable  way  than  that 
pursued  by  Koch  could  the  true  character  of  the 
most  destructive  malady  by  which  humanity  is 
now  assailed  be  determined.  And  however 
noisy  the  fanaticism  of  the  moment  may  be,  the 
common-sense  of  Englishmen  will  not,  in  the 
long  run,  permit  it  to  enact  cruelty  in  the  name 
of  tenderness,  or  to  debar  us  from  the  light  and 
leading  of  such  investigations  as  that  which  is 
here  so  imperfectly  described." — J.  Tyndall,  Kcw 
Fragments,  pp.  42*^428. 

19th  Century. — The  Theory  of  Germ  Dis- 
eases.— "An  account  of  the  innumerable  ques- 
tions and  investigations  in  this  deportment  of 
modern  pathogenesis,  of  the  various  views  on 
certain  questions,  etc.,  does  not  fall  within  the 
compass  of  our  brief  sketch.  Nor  are  we  able 
to  furnish  a  consistent  theory,  simply  because 
such  an  one  does  not  [1889]  exist.  One  fact 
alone  is  agreed  upon,  to  wit,  that  certain  of  the 
lower  fungi,  as  parasites  within  or  upou  the 
body,  excite  diseases  (infectious  diseases).  As 
regards  the  modus  operandi  of  these  parasites 
two  main  theories  are  held.  According  to  one 
theory,  these  parasites,  by  their  development, 
deprive  the  bwly  of  its  nutriment  and  endanger 
life  particularly  when,  thronging  in  the  blood, 
they  deprive  this  of  the  oxygen  necessary  for  ex- 
istence. According  to  the  other  theory,  they 
threaten  life  by  occasioning  decompositions 
which  engender  putrid  poisons  (ptomaines). 
These  latter  poisons  were  first  isolated  by  P.  L. 
Panum  in  1856,  and  have  been  recently  specially 
studied  by  Brieger  (Ueber  Ptomaine,  Berlin, 
188»-86).  They  act  differently  upon  bodies  ac- 
cording to  the  variety  of  the  alkaloidal  poison. 
Metschnikoff  regards  the  white  bloml-corpuscles 
as  antagonists  of  these  parasites  (thus  explaining 
tlie  cases  of  recovery  from  parasitic  diseases), 
and  in  this  point  oi  view  calls  them  '  phago- 
cytes.' On  the  other  hand  E.  Salmon  and  Theo- 
dore Smith  ('Transactions  of  the  Washington 
Biological  Society,  Feb.  22<1,  1886)  were  the  first 
to  demonstrate  that  sterilized  nutritive  solutions 
or  germ-free  products  of  change  of  matter  of  the 
virulent  exciters  of  disease,  when  i.ijected,  afford 
protection.  A.  Chauveau  as  early  as  1880  had 
brought  forward  evidence  of  the  probability  of 
this  fact,  and  Hans  Buchner  in  1879  admitted 
the  possibility  of  depriving  bacteria  of  their 
virulence.  Pasteur,  however,  believes  he  has 
demonstrated  that  by  continued  cultures  (also  a 
sort  of  bacillary  Isopathy)  'debilitated'  germs 
act  as  prophylactics  against  the  corresponding 
parasitic  diseases,  and  he  even  thinks  he  has  con- 


firmed this  by  his  inoculations  against  hydro- 
phobia—  a  view,  at  all  events,  still  open  to 
doubt.  .  .  .  The  chief  diseases  regarded  as  of 
parasitic  origin  at  present  are:  anthrax  (Davaine, 
1850);  relapsing  fever  (Obermeier,  1873);  gon- 
orrha?a  and  blenorrhoea  neonatorum  (Neisser, 
1879);  glanders  (Struck,  1883,  LoelBer  and 
Schlltz) ;  syphilis  (Sigm.  Lastgarten,  1884); 
diphtheria  (Oeriel,  Letzerich,  Klebs);  typhus 
(Eberie,  Klebs);  tuberculosis  (Koch,  1882); 
cholera  (Koch,  1S84);  lepra  (Armauer- Hansen); 
actinomycosis  (Bollinger  in  cattle,  1877;  Israel 
in  man,  1884);  septiccemia  (Klebs);  erysipelas 
(Fehleisen);  pneumonia  (Friedlander) ;  mala.ial 
fever  (Klebs,  Tommasi-Crudeli,  Marchiafava); 
malignant  o;dema  (Koch);  tetanus  (Carle  and 
Rattone,  Nicolaier,  Roescldaub  assumed  a  te- 
tania occasioned  by  bacilli) ;  cancer  (Scheuerlen ; 
priority  contested  by  Dr.  G.  Rappia  and  Prof. 
Domingo  Freire  of  Rio  Janeiro);  yellow  fever 
(microbe  claimed  to  have  been  discovered  by 
Freire) ;  dysentery  (bacillary  diphtheritis  of  the 
large  intestine);  cholera  nostras  (Finkler  and 
Prior) ;  scarlet  fever  (Coze  and  Feltz,  '72) ;  variola 
and  vaccina  (Keber,  Ztilzer,  Weigert,  Klebs); 
acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  (Klebs,  Wald- 
eyer,  Eppinger);  endocarditis  (Ziegler);  hemo- 
philia neonatorum  (Klebs,  Eppinger);  trachoma 
(Sattler);  keratitis  (Leber  —  aspergillus) ;  ulcus 
rodens  corneoe  (Sattler);  gonorrhoea!  rlieumatism 
(Petrone,  Kammerer).  If  the  bacterial  theory  of 
infection,  constantly  threatening  life  by  such 
numerous  pathogenic  varieties  of  mfecting  organ- 
isms, must  be  looked  upon  as  a  gloomy  one,  the 
an ti -bacterial  Phagocyte  Theory  of  Metschnikoff, 
professor  of  zoology  in  Odessa,  is  adapted  to 
make  one  feel  more  comfortable,  inasmuch  as  it 
brings  into  view  the  possibility  of  an  antagonism 
to  these  infecting  organisms,  and  explains  the 
method  of  nature's  cures.  Metsch-  ikoff  observed 
that  the  wandering  cells  —  the  w!  >«  bloml  cor- 
puscles—  after  the  manner  of  amoense,  surround, 
hold  fast,  digest  ('devour,'  hence  '  phagocytes'), 
and  thus  render  harmless  the  bacteria  which 
liave  entered  the  body.  .  .  .  The  prophylactic 
effects  of  inoculation  are  explained  on  the  theory 
that  by  means  of  this  operation  the  wandering 
cells  are  prepnrcd,  as  it  were,  for  subsequent 
accidental  irruptions  of  similar  pathogenic  bac- 
teria, are  habituated  or  compelled  thereby  to  at 
once  devour  such  organisms  when  they  entci  ;he 
body  spontaneously,  and  thus  to  render  il  em 
harmless.  Inoculation  would  thus  be  a  sort  of 
training  or  education  of  the  phagocytes.  Tiie 
immunity  of  many  persons  from  infectious  dis- 
eases, so  far  as  it  is  not  effected  by  inoculations, 
would  by  analogy  be  explained  on  the  theory 
that  with  such  mdividuals  the  phagocytes  are 
from  the  outset  so  constituted  that  they  at  once 
render  harmless  any  stray  bacteria  which  come 
within  their  domain  by  immediately  devouring 
them.  .  .  .  When  ...  in  spite  of  the  phago- 
cytes, the  patients  die  of  infectious  diseases,  thf, 
fact  is  to  be  explained  by  the  excessive  number 
of  the  bacteria  present,  which  is  so  great  that  the 
phagocytes  are  unequal  to  the  task  of  'devour- 
ing'them  all." — J.  H.  Baas,  Outlines  of  the  His- 
tory of  Medicine,  pp.  1007-1  Oi09. 

19th  Century. — Sanitary  Science  and  Legis- 
lation.— "Together  with  the  growth  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease  there  has 
been  .  .  .  slowly  growing  up  also  a  new  kind 
of  warfare   against  disease.      It  is  this  science 
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of  hygiene  whicli  is  now  promising  to  transform 
all  the  old  traditional  ways  of  dealing  with  dis- 
ease, and  which  now  makes  possible  the  organi- 
sation of  the  conditions  of  health.  And  this 
science  of  hygiene,  it  must  be  repeated,  rests  on 
the  exact  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease 
wl'ich  we  are  now  obtaii.iug.  ...  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century  Mead,  a  fa- 
mous physician  of  that  day,  whose  reputation 
slill  lives,  had  proposed  the  formation  of  a  cen- 
tral iKiard  of  hciilth  to  organise  common  meas- 
ures for  the  public  safety.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  more  than  a  hundred  years  later,  in  1831, 
under  the  influence  of  the  terror  of  cholera,  that 
this  first  step  wos  taken;  so  that,  as  it  has  been 
well  said  and  often  since  proved,  '  panic  is  the 
parent  of  sanitation.'  In  1842  Sir  Edwin  Chad- 
wick  issued  his  report  on  '  The  Sanitary  Condi- 
tion of  ih'i  Labouring  Population  of  Great 
Britain.'  This  report  produced  marked  effect, 
and  may  truly  be  said  to  have  inaugurated  the 
new  e'  of  collective  action,  embodying  itself  in 
legislauon  directed  to  the  preservation  of  na- 
tional health,  an  era  which  is  thus  just  half  a 
century  old.  Chadwick's  report  led  to  a  Royal 
Commission,  which  was  the  first  step  in  the  ele- 
vation of  public  lealth  to  a  State  interest;  and  a 
few  j-ears  later  (1847)  Liverpool,  and  iirme- 
diately  afterwards  London,  appointed  the  first 
medical  officers  of  health  in  Great  Britain.  In 
1848  another  epidemic  of  cholera  appeared,  and  a 
General  Board  of  Health  was  established.  Dur- 
ing this  epidemic  Dr.  Snow  began  those  in- 
quiries which  led  to  the  discovery  that  the 
spread  of  the  disease  was  due  to  the  contamina- 
tion of  drinking-water  by  the  intestinal  dis- 
charges of  patients.  That  discover}'  marked  the 
first  great  stage  in  the  new  movement.  Hence- 
forth the  objects  to  be  striven  for  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  sanitation  became  ever  more  clear  and 
precise,  and  a  succession  of  notable  discoveries 
in  connection  with  various  epidemics  enlarged 
the  sphere  of  sanitation,  and  revealed  new  possi- 
bilities in  the  prevention  of  human  misery." — 
H.  Ellis,  The  Nationalisation  of  Health,  pp. 
81-24. — "  Of  all  countries  of  the  civilized  world, 
none  has  a  sanitary  code  so  complete  and  so  pre- 
cise as  England.  In  addition,  English  legisla- 
tion is  distinguished  from  that  of  other  countries, 
by  the  fact  that  the  principal  regulations  ema- 
nate from  Parliament  instead  of  being  simple  ad- 
ministrative orders.  Thus  the  legislation  is  the 
work  of  the  nation,  which  has  recognised  its 
necessity  in  its  own  interest.  Consequently  the 
laws  are  respected,  and,  as  a  rule,  religiously  ob- 
served, without  objection  or  murmur.  In  the 
whole  country,  the  marvellous  results  which  have 
been  produced  can  be  seen.  Thanks  to  these 
laws,  the  rate  of  mortality  has  been  lowered, 
the  mean  duration  of  life  increased,  the  amount 
of  sickness  decreased.  They  have  greatly  alle- 
viated the  misery  in  the  houses  of  the  poor,  who, 
thanks  to  sanitary  measures,  have  a  better 
prospect  of  recovering  their  health  and  the 
means  of  providing  for  their  subsistence  and  that 
of  their  families.  .  .  .  The  sanitary  administra- 
tion of  England  is,  in  accordance  with  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Act  of  1875,  in  the  hands  of  a  central 
authority,  the  Local  Government  Board ;  and  lo- 
cal authorities,  the  Local  Boards  of  Health.  The 
Local  Government  Board  consists  of  a  president, 
nominated  by  the  Queen,  and  the  following  c.\- 
offlcio  members:  —  the   Lord  President  of  the 


Privy  Council,  all  the  principal  Secretaries  of 
State  for  the  time  being,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  Parliamentary 
Secretary,  and  a  permanent  Secretary.  The 
President  and  Secretaries  are,  properly  speaking, 
the  directors  of  the  Local  G  jvernment  Board, 
the  other  members  being  only  consulted  on  mat- 
ters of  prime  importance.  Inine  special  depart- 
ments are  controlled  by  the  Local  Government 
Board:  1.  Poor-law  administration.  2.  Legal 
questions.  3.  Sanitary  regulations  respecting 
buildings.  4.  Sanitary  regulations  respecting 
sewers,  streets,  etc.  5.  Medical  and  hygienic 
matters.  6.  Vaccination.  7.  The  Hygiene  of 
factories.  8.  The  water  supply  of  London.  9. 
Statistics.  Medical  and  sanitary  matters  are  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  Medical  Officer,  and  an  As- 
sistant Medical  Officer." — A.  Palmberg,  Treatise 
on  Public  Health:  England,  ch.  1. — "  The  United 
States  have  no  uniform  legislation  for  the  organi- 
zation of  public  hygiene  to  the  present  day. 
Each  State  organizes  this  service  ai'  it  chooses. 
.  .  .  That  which  characterizes  the  sanitary  or- 
ganization of  the  States  is  the  fact  that,  in  a 
large  number  of  States,  the  right  is  granted  to 
the  sanitary  administrations  to  carry  before  the 
justices  the  infractions  of  the  regulations  on  this 
subject.  It  is  a  similar  organization  to  that  of 
Great  Britain,  with  a  little  less  independence, 
and  it  is  the  logical  result  of  the  general  system 
of  administration  which  exists  in  the  American 
Union.  .  .  .  Without  doubt  the  day  will  come 
when  the  National  Board  of  Health  will  be  by 
act  of  Congress,  with  the  consent  of  all  the  States, 
the  real  superior  council  of  public  hygiene  of  the 
American  Union."  —  E.  S^ve,  On  Die  General 
Organization  of  Public  Hygiene  {Proceedings,  In- 
ter nat' I  Sanitary  Conference,  1881). — "The  Gen- 
eral Government  [of  the  Uuif^d  States]  can  do 
little  in  the  way  of  coir.,.  .  sjory  legislation, 
which  might  interfere  with  the  action  of  the 
several  States  to  control  their  own  sanitary 
affairs.  It  is  possible  that  upon  the  ground  of 
power  to  legislate  with  regard  to  commerce,  it 
might  establish  some  general  system  of  quaran- 
tine and  do  something  toward  the  prevention  of 
the  pollution  of  navigable  streams;  but  it  could 
probably  only  do  this  with  such  restrictions  and 
exceptions  as  would  make  its  action  of  little 
practical  value,  unless,  indeed,  it  should  resort 
to  its  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  become  liable 
for  all  damages,  individual  or  municipal,  which 
its  action  might  cause.  ...  No  one  would  deny 
that  the  General  Government  can  properly  create 
an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
diffusing  information  on  sanitary  matters;  but 
comparatively  few  understand  how  much  real 
power  and  influence  such  an  organization  mirht 
acquire  without  having  the  slightest  Icga' 
thority  to  enforce  any  of  its  recommeudat  ns. 
The  passing  of  sanitary  laws,  and  the  granting 
to  a  certain  department  the  power  to  enforce 
these  laws,  will  not  ensure  good  public  health 
unless  the  public  at  large  supports  those  laws 
intelligently,  ind  it  can  only  do  this  through 
State  and  municipal  sanitary  organizations.  The 
General  Government  might  do  much  to  promote 
the  formation  of  such  organizations,  and  to 
assist  them  in  various  ways.  ...  By  the  '  act 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  infectious  or  con- 
tagious diseases  into  the  United  States,  and  to 
establish  a  national  board  of  health,'  approved 
March  3,  1879,  the  first  step  has  been  taken  in 
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the  direction  ftbovc  indicnted.  Tlie  act  provides 
for  a  national  boani  of  liealtli,  to  consist  of  seven 
members,  ai^pointcd  by  tlie  I'rcsident.  and  of  four 
officers  detailed  from  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Army,  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  Marine  Ilospitjxl  Service,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  respectively.  No  definite 
term  of  Office  is  prescribed,  the  Board  being 
essentially  provisional  in  character.  The  duties 
of  the  board  arc  '  to  obtain  information  upon  all 
matters  affecting  the  public  health,  to  advi.se  the 
several  departments  of  the  government,  the  exec- 
utives of  the  several  States,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  all  ques- 


!   tions  submitted  by  them,  or  whenever  in  the 

i   opinion  of  the  board  such  advice  may  tend  to  the 

i  ])reservation  and  improvement  of  the  public 
liealth.'  The  board  is  also  directed  to  prepare  a 
plan  for  a  national  public  health  organization  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences." — J.  S.  Billings,  Introd.  to  "A  Traitiiw 

'  on  Hygiene  and  Public  Ilcnlth,"  ed.  by  A.  II.  Buck. 
Also  IN:  Sir  J.  Simon,   Enrjlish  8(initnry  In- 

I  stitiitions. —  The  same.  Public  Health:  Reportn 
of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council  and 
J^cnl    Gov't    Board.  —  United    Utates    National 

'   Board  of  Health,  Annual  liejyorts.  —  Massachusetts 

'   Board (f  Health,  Annual  Reports. 


MEDICI,  The.  See  Florence:  A.  D.  1378- 
1427,  and  after. 

♦ 

MEDINA:   the  City  of  the  Prophet.— By 

Mahomet's  Hegira  or  Hight  from  Mecca  to  Yeth- 
rib,  A.  D.  022,  the  latter  city  became  the  seat  of 
Islam  and  was  henceforward  known  as  Medina  — 
Mcdinet-en  Neby  — " the  City  of  the  Prophet." 
— S.  Lane-Poole,  Studies  in  a  Mosritte,  ch.  2. — See 
MAnoMETAN  Conquest:  A.  D.  609-032. 

A.  D.  66i. — The  Caliphate  transferred.  See 
MAuoMr:TAN  Conqcest:  A.  D.  601. 

A.  D.  683. — Stormed  and  sacked. —  In  the 
civil  war  which  followed  the  accession  of  Yezid, 
the  second  of  the  Omeyyad  caliphs,  Medina  was 
besieged  and  stormed  by  Yczid's  army  and  giveu 
up  for  three  days  to  every  imaginable  brutality 
on  the  part  of  the  soldiery.  "The  inhabitants 
who  survived  were  made  slaves. — Sir  W.  Muir, 
Annals  of  the  Early  Caliphate,  ch.  50. 

Also  in:  W.  Irving,  Mahomet  and  his  ,Suc- 
cessors,  v.  2,  ch.  47.— See  Mahometan  Conquest: 

A.  D.  715-750. 

♦ 

MEDINA  DEL  RIO  SECO,  Battle  of.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  1808  (May— Septe.mheh). 

MEDIOLANUM.- Modern  Milan.  Taken 
by  the  Romans  in  322  B.  C.  from  the  Insubrian 
Gauls.     See  Rome:  B.  C.  295-191. 

MEDIOMATRICES,  The.- A  tribe  in  Bel 
gic  Gaul  which  occupied  a  region  extencling 
from  the  upper  course  of  the  Meuse  to  the  Rhine. 
— Napoleon  III.,  Hist,  of  Caesar,  bk.  3,  ch.  2,  foot- 
note (r.  2). 

MEDIOMATRICL— The  original  form  of 
the  name  of  ihe  city  of  Metz,  which  had  been 
called  Divodurum  by  the  Gatils  at  an  earlier  day. 

MEDISM.— MEDIZED  GREEKS.— Dnr- 
ing  the  wars  of  the  Persians  against  the  Greeks, 
the  former  had  many  friends  and  allies,  both 
secret  and  open,  among  the  latter.  These  were 
commonly  called  Medized  Greeks,  and  their  trea- 
son went  by  the  name  of  Medisni. 

MEDITERRANEAN  SEA:  When  named. 
— "For  this  sea  .  .  .  the  Greeks  had  no  distinc- 
tive name,  because  it  had  so  long  been  practically 
the  only  one  known  to  them;  and  Strabo  can 
only  distinguish  it  as  'the  Inner'  or  '  Our'  Sea. 
.  .  .  The  now  familiar  appellation  of  Mediter- 
ranean is  in  like  manner  first  used  by  Solinus 
[third  century],  only  as  a  convenient  designation, 
not  as  a  stnctly  geographical  term.  .  .  .  The 
first  extant  author  who  employs  it  distinctly  as  a 
proper  name  is  Isidorus,  who  wrote  in  the  seventh 
century." — E.  H.  Bunbury,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Qeoq., 
cti.  21,  seel.  1,  ch.  28,  sect.  2,  footnote,  ch.  31  (r.  2). 

MEERUT,  The  Sepoy  mutiny  at.  See 
Imdia:  A.  D.  1857  (Mat). 


MEGALESIA,  The.    See  Ludl 


MEGALOPOLIS  :  B.  C.  371.— The  found- 
ing of  the  city.    See  Giieece:  B.  C.  371. 

B.  C.  317. — Defense  against  Polysperchon. 
See  Gueece:  B.  C.  321-312. 

B.  C.  222. — Destruction  and  restoration. — 
The  lust  exploit  of  Cleomenes  of  Sparta,  in  his 
struggle  with  the  Acha}an  League  and  its  ally, 
the  king  of  Macedonia,  before  the  fatal  field  of 
Sellasia,  was  the  capture  of  Megalopolis,  B.  C. 
322.  Most  of  the  citizens  escaped.  He  offered 
to  restore  their  town  to  them  if  they  would  for- 
sake the  League.  They  refused,  and  he  de- 
stroyed it,  so  utterly  that  its  restoration  was  be- 
lieved to  be  imjiossible.  But  in  the  following 
year  the  inhabitants  were  brought  back  and 
Megalopolis  existed  again,  though  never  with  its 
former  importance. — ^Polybius,  Histories,  bk.  2, 
ch.  55  and  after  (v.  1). 

B.  C.  194-183.— In  the  Achaian  League. — 
"The  city  of  Megalopolis  held  at  this  time  ^B.  C. 
194-183]  the  same  sort  of  position  in  the  Achaian 
League  which  the  State  of  Virginia  held  in  the 
first  days  of  the  American  Union.  Without  any 
sort  of  legal  preOminence,  without  at  all  assum- 
ing the  character  of  a  capital.  Megalopolis  was 
clearly  the  first  city  of  the  League,  the  city  which 
gave  the  nation  tlie  largest  proportion  of  its  lead- 
ing statesmen.  Megalopolis,  like  Virginia,  was 
'  the  Mother  of  Presidents,'  and  that  too  of  Presi- 
dents of  different  political  parties.  As  Virginia 
ijroduced  both  Washington  and  Jefferson,  so 
Megalopolis,  if  she  produced  Philopoimcn  and 
Lykortas,  produced  also  Aristiinos  and  Dioph- 
nnes." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  of  Federal  Gov't,  ch. 
9,  sect.  !J. 

♦ 

MEGARA.— Megara,  the  ancient  Greek  city 
and  state  whose  territory  lay  between  Attica  and 
Corinth,  forming  part  of  the  Corinthian  isthmus, 
"  is  affirmed  to  have  been  originally  .settled  by 
the  Dorians  of  Corinth,  and  to  have  remained  for 
some  time  a  dependency  of  that  city.  It  is  farther 
said  to  have  been  at  first  merely  one  of  five  sep- 
arate villages —  Megara,  Hera;a,  Peira'a,  Kyno- 
sura.  Tripodiskus  —  inhabited  by  a  kindred  popu- 
lation, and  generally  on  friendly  terms,  yet 
sometimes  distracted  i)y  quarrels  [see  Corinth  : 
B.  C.  745-725].  .  .  .  Whatever  may  be  the  truth 
respecting  this  alleged  early  subjection  of  Me- 
gara, we  know  it  in  the  historical  age,  and  that 
too  as  early  as  the  14th  Olympiad,  only  as  an  in- 
dependent Dorian  city,  maintaining  the  integ- 
rity of  its  territory  uniler  its  leader  Orsippus,  the 
famous  Olympic  runner,  against  some  powerful 
enemies,  probably  the  Corinthians.  It  was  of  no 
mean  consideration,  possessing  a  territory  which 
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extended  across  Mount  Qeraneia  to  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  on  whicli  the  fortified  town  and  i)ort  of 
POgw,  belonging  to  the  Meguriuns,  was  situated. 
It  was  mother  ofearly  and  distant  eolonies, —  and 
competent,  during  tlic  time  of  Solon,  to  carry  on 
a  protracted  contest  with  tli.'  Athenians,  for  the 
possession  of  Salamis;  wherein,  altliougii  the  lat- 
ter were  at  last  victorious,  it  was  not  without  an 
intermediate  period  of  ill-success  and  despair." 
— G.  Grotc,  yA.sY.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  eh.  0.— See, 
also,  Gkeece:  The  Migu.^tions. 

B.  C.  610-600. — Struggle  with  Athens  for 
Salamis. — Spartan  arbitration  favorable  to 
the  Athenians.     See  Athens:  li.  ('.  ()10-o86. 

B.  C.  4^8-456.— Alliance  with  Athens  in  war 
with  Corinth  and  /Egina.  See  Gueece:  B.  C. 
458-456. 

B.  C.  446-445. — Rising  against  Athens.  See 
Gueece:  B.  C.  449-445. 

B.  C.  431-424. — Athenian  invasions  and  rav- 
ages.    See  Athens:  B.  C.  4tn. 

B.  C.  339-338.— Resistance  to  Philip  of 
Macedon.    See  Gueece:  B.  C.  357-330. 


Sec 


MEGARA    OF    CARTHAGE,   The. 
Caktiiaoe:  Divisions. 

MEGJ.DDO.— The  valley  of  Megiddo,  form- 
ing the  western  part  of  the  great  Plain  of  Es- 
draelon,  in  northern  Palestine  —  stretching  from 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  along  the  course  of  the  river  Kishon — was 
the  field  of  many  important  battles  in  ancient 
times.  Thothmes  III.  of  the  eighteenth  Egyp- 
tian dynasty,  whose  reign  is  placed  about  1600 
B.  C,  met  there,  near  the  city  of  Megiddo,  and 
defeated  a  confederacy  of  Syrian  and  Canaauite 
princes  who  attempted  to  throw  off  his  yoke.  A 
remarkable  account  of  his  victory  and  of  the 
spoils  he  took  is  preserved  in  inscriptions  on  the 
walls  of  tlie  temple  at  Karnak. —  II.  Brugsch, 
Hist,  of  Egypt,  ch.  13  (e.  1). — It  was  at  Megiildo, 
also,  that  Siseni,  commanding  the  forces  of  the 
CanaJinites,  was  beaten  and  driven  to  llight  by 
the  Israelites  under  Barak.  Gideon's  assault  on 
the  Midianites  was  from  the  slope  of  Mount 
Gilboa,  which  rises  out  of  the  same  valley.  The 
latter  battle  has  been  called  by  historians  the 
Battle  of  Jezreel,  and  Jezreel  is  one  of  the  forms 
of  the  name  of  the  valley  of  Esdraelon.  It  was 
tlicre  that  the  Philistines  were  arrayed  when  Saul 
fought  his  last  battle  with  them,  and  on  the  slopes 
of  Gilboa  he  fell  on  his  sword  and  died.  On  the 
same  historic  plain,  near  the  city  of  Megiddo, 
Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  fought  against  Necho, 
the  Pharaoh  of  Egypt,  B.  C.  COS),  and  was  de- 
feated and  mortally  wounded.  The  plain  of 
Megiddo  was  so  often,  in  fact,  the  meeting  place 
of  ancient  armies  that  it  seems  to  have  come  to 
be  h)oked  upon  as  the  typical  battle-ground,  am' 
apparently  the  name  Armageddon  in  Ilevelatious 
is  an  allusion  to  it  in  tliat  sense.  The  ancient 
city  of  Megiddo  has  been  identified  in  site  with 
the  present  town  of  Ledjilu,  which  is  the  Lcgio 
of  the  Uomans  —  the  station  of  a  Roman  legion. 

MEGISTANES,  The.— "The  king  [of  the 
Parthian  monarchy]  was  permanently  ailvised  by 
two  councils,  consisting  of  persons  not  of  his  own 
nomination,  whom  rights,  conferred  by  birth  or 
ollice.  entitled  to  their  seals.  One  of  these  was 
a  fanuly  conclave,  ...  or  assembly  of  the  full- 
grown  males  of  the  Royal  House;  the  other  was 
a  senate  comprising  both  the  spiritual  and  the 
temporul  chiefs  of  lUu  uutiun,  the  Sophi,  or  '  Wise 


Men,'  and  the  Magi,  or  '  Priests.'  Together  these 
two  bodies  constituted  the  Megistanes,  the 
'  Nobles '  or  '  Great  Men  ' —  the  privileged  class 
which  to  a  considerable  extent  checked  and  con- 
trolled the  monarch.  The  monarchy  was  elec- 
tive; but  only  in  the  house  of  the  Arsacidiu." — 
G.  Rawlinsou,  Sixth  Great  Oriental  Monarchy, 
ch.  (). 

MEHDI,  Al.     Sec  Maiidi.  Al. 

MEHEMET  ALI  AND  THE  INDE- 
PENDENT PASHALIK  OF  EGYPT.  Se« 
Tl-uks:  a.  D.  1831-1840;  and  Eovi'T:  A.  D. 
1840-1869. 

MEHERRINS,  The.  Sec  Ameuican  Auo- 
xiioiNEs:  luoQLois  TuniEs  OK  THE  South. 

MEIGS,  Fort,  Sieges  of.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :    A.  D.   1812-1813    IIauuison's   noktii- 


Sce 


western  CAMPAKiN. 

MELBOURNE  MINISTRIES,  The. 
EN(ii,ANU:  A.  I).  1834-1837:  and  1841-1842. 

MELCHITES. — A  name  applied  in  the  re- 
ligious controversies  of  the  Cth  century,  by  the 
heretical  Jacobites,  to  the  adherents  of  the  ortho- 
dox church.  It  signitied  that  they  were  im- 
jierialists,  or  royalists,  taking  their  doctrines 
from  the  sovereign  power. — II.  F.  Tozer,  The 
Church  and  the  Eastern  Empire,  ch.  5. 

MELDiE,  The. — A  tribe  in  ancient  Gaul 
which  was  established  in  the  north  of  the  modern 
French  department  of  tlie  Seine-et-.Marne  and  in 
a  small  part  of  the  department  of  the  Oise. — 
Napoleon  III.,  Hist,  of  Ccesar,  bk.  3,  ch.  2,  foot- 
note ( V.  2). 

MELIAN  FAMINE.  See  Gueece:  B.  C. 
416. 

MELIGNANO,  OR  MARIGNANO,  Bat- 
tle of.     See  FUANCE:  A.  I).  1515. 

MELISCEET  INDIANS,  The.  See  Amer- 
ican Aborigines  :  Aloonijuian  Family. 

MELORIA,  Battles  of  (1241  and  1284).  Sec 
Pisa:  A.  I).  1063-1293. 

MELOS  :  Siege,  conquest  and  massacre  by 
the  Athenians.     See  Guei.ce:  B.  C.  416. 

MELUN,  Siege  of.  —  One  of  the  important 
sieges  in  the  second  can^:aign  of  the  English 
king  Henry  V.  in  France,  V.  D.  1420.  —  Moa- 
strelet,  Chroniclen,  Ik.  1,  ch.  226-230  (v.  1). 

MEMLUKS.    See  Mamelukes. 


MEMPHIS,  Egypt.— "The  foundation  of 
Memphis  is  the  first  event  in  Egyptian  history, 
the  one  large  historical  incident  in  the  reign  of 
the  first  king,  who  emerges  a  real  man  from  the 
shadowland  which  the  Egyptians  called  the 
reign  of  the  gods.  .  .  .  Menes,  the  founder  of 
Memphis  and  Egyptian  history,  came  from  the 
south.  Civilisation  descended  the  Nile.  His 
native  place  was  Thiuis,  or  This,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  a  still  older  town,  where  his  shadowy 
predecessors  ruled.  ...  A  great  engineering 
work  was  the  first  act  of  the  builder.  He  chose 
his  site  .  .  .  but  the  stream  was  on  the  wrong 
side,  flowing  below  the  Libyan  chain,  flowing 
over  where  the  city  should  be,  offering  no  water- 
bulwark  against  the  invader  from  the  eastern 
border.  So  he  raised,  a  few  miles  to  the  south,  a 
mighty  dyke,  and  turned  the  river  into  the  pres- 
ent course,  founding  the  city  on  the  west  bank, 
with  the  desert  behind  and  the  Nile  before.  .  ,  . 
The  new  city  received  a  name  which  reflects  the 
aitisfaction  of  the  ancient  founder;  he  called  it 
Mennufre,  'the  Good'  or  'Perfect  Mansion.' 
This  was  the  civil  name,  ,  ,  .  The  civil  name  is 
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the  pftrcnt  of  the  Greek  Memphis  and  tlio  He- 
brew Moph,  also  fouml  in  the  form  Noph." —  R. 
8.  Poole,  Cities  of  Egypt,  ch.  2.  —  See,  also, 
Egypt:  The  Old  Emimiie  and  the  Middle 

E.MP1HK. 

A.  D.  640-641. — Surrender  to  the  ?>?oslems. 
Sec  Mahometan  Conquest:  A.  D.  040-646. 


MEMPHIS,  Tenn.:  A.  D.  1739-1740.— A 
French  fort  on  the  site.  Sec  Louisiana  :  A.  I). 
1719-1750. 

A.  D.  1862.— Naval  fight  in  the  river.— Sur- 
render of  the  city  to  the  Union  forces.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  lbC3  (June:  On 
THE  Mississippi). 

♦ 

MENAPII,  The.  See  BELOiE;  also,  Ire- 
land:    TllIHES  OF  EARLY  CELTIC   INHAHITANTS. 

MENDICANT  ORDERS.— Franciscans. 
—Dominicans. — "This  period  [12-13th  cen- 
turies], so  prolific  iu  institutions  of  every  sort, 
also  gave  birth  to  the  Mendicant  orders,  a  species 
of  spiritual  chivalry  still  more  generous  and 
heroic  than  that  which  we  have  just  treated  [the 
military-religious  orders],  and  unique  in  history. 
.  .  .  Many  causes  combined  to  call  them  into 
existence.  In  proportion  as  the  Church  grew 
wealthy  her  discipline  relaxed,  and  dangers 
menaced  her  on  every  side.  .  .  .  The  problem 
thus  presented  to  the  Church  was  taken  up  at 
the  opening  of  the  13th  century,  and  thrown  into 
practical  shape  by  two  men  equally  eminent  in 
intellectual  endowments  and  spiritual  gifts. 
While  each  solved  it  in  his  own  way,  they  were 
both  attached  to  each  other  by  the  closest  friend- 
ship. Dominic,  a  member  of  the  powerful  house 
of  Guzman,  was  born  in  the  year  1170,  at  Calla- 
ruega  (Calahorra,  in  Old  Castile),  a  village  in  the 
diocese  of  Osma.  While  pursuing  his  studies  in 
the  university  of  Valencia,  he  was  distinguished 
by  a  spirit  of  charity  and  self-sacrifice.  .  .  . 
Diego,  Bishop  of  Osma,  ...  a  man  of  severe 
character,  and  ank'ntly  devoted  to  the  good  of 
the  Church,  found  iu  Dominic  one  after  his  own 
heart.  He  took  the  young  priest  with  him  on  a 
mission  which  he  made  to  the  south  of  France." 
Dominic  was  finally  left  iu  charge  of  the  mission. 
"His  peaceful  disposition,  his  spirit  of  prayer, 
his  charity,  forbearance,  and  patient  temper 
formed  a  consoling  contrast  to  the  bloody  crusade 
which  had  recently  been  set  on  foot  against  the 
Albigenses.  After  spending  ten  years  in  this 
toilsome  and  thankless  mission,  labouring  only 
for  love  of  God  and  the  profit  of  souls,  he  set  out 
for  Rome,  in  1215,  with  his  plans  fully  matured, 
and  submitted  to  Pope  Innocent  III.  the  project 
of  giving  to  the  Church  a  new  method  of  defence, 
in  an  order  which  should  combine  the  contem- 
plative life  of  the  monk  with  the  active  career  of 
a  secular  priest.  .  .  .  Innocent  gave  his  sanction 
to  Dominic's  project,  provided  he  would  manage 
to  bring  it  under  some  of  the  existing  Rules. 
Dominic  accordingly  selected  the  Rule  of  St. 
Augustine,  introducing  a  few  changes,  with  a 
view  to  greater  severity,  taken  from  the  Rule  of 
the  Premonstratensians.  That  the  members  of 
the  new  order  might  be  free  to  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  their  spiritual  labours,  they  were  for- 
bidden to  accept  any  property  requiring  their 
active  administration,  but  were  permitted  to  re- 
ceive the  incomes  of  such  as  was  administered 
by  others.  Property,  therefore,  mi^ht  be  held 
by  the  Order  as  a  body,  but  not  administered  by 


its  members.  Pope  Ilonorius  III.  confirmed  the 
action  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  and  ap- 
proved the  Ord'.T  in  the  following  year,  giving 
it,  from  its  object,  the  name  of  the  '  Order  of 
Friars  Preachers'  ('Ordo  Pntdicatorum,  Fra*'e3 
Pnedicatores ').  .  .  .  Dominic  founded,  in  the 
year  1206,  an  Order  of  Dominican  nuns.  .  .  . 
The  dress  of  the  Dominicans  is  a  white  garment 
and  scapular,  resembling  in  form  that  of  the 
Augustinians,  with  a  black  cloak  and  a  pointed 
cap.  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
merchant  named  Bernanlini,  was  born  in  the  year 
1182,  in  Assisi,  in  Umbria.  His  baptismal  name 
was  John,  but  from  his  habit  of  reading  the 
romances  of  the  Troubadours  in  his  youth,  he 
gradually  acquired  the  name  of  II  Francesco,  or 
the  Little  Frenchman.  .  .  .  When  about  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  he  fell  dangerously  ill,  and, 
while  suffering  from  this  attack,  gave  himself 
up  to  a  train  of  religious  thought  wliich  led  him 
to  consider  the  emptiness  and  uselessness  of  his 
past  life.  .  .  .  He  .  .  .  conceived  the  idea  of 
founding  a  society  whose  members  should  go 
about  through  the  whole  world,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  apostles,  preaching  and  exhorting  to 
penance.  .  .  .  His  zeal  gradually  excited  emula- 
tion, and  prompted  others  to  aspire  after  the 
same  perfection.  Ilis  first  associates  were  his 
townsmen,  Bernard  Quintavalle  and  Peter  Cat- 
tano,  and  others  soon  followed.  Their  habit 
consisted  of  a  long  brown  tunic  of  coarse  woolen 
cloth,  surmounted  by  a  hood  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, and  confined  about  the  waist  with  a 
hempen  cord.  This  simple  but  ennobling  dress 
was  selected  because  it  w^as  that  of  the  poor 
peasants  of  the  surrounding  country.  ...  He 
sent  his  companions,  two-and-two,  in  all  direc- 
tions, saying  to  them  in  taking  leave:  'Go;  al- 
ways travel  two-and-two.  Pray  until  the  third 
hour;  then  only  may  you  speak.  Let  your 
speech  be  simple  and  humble.' .  .  .  With  St. 
Francis,  absolute  poverty  was  not  only  a  prac- 
tice, it  was  the  essential  principle  on  which  he 
based  his  Order.  Not  only  were  the  individual 
members  forbidden  to  have  any  personal  prop- 
erty whatever,  but  neither  could  they  holtf  any 
as  an  Order,  and  were  entirely  dependent  for 
their  support  upon  alms.  .  .  .  Hence  the  chief 
difference  between  mendicant  and  other  monastic 
orders  consists  in  this,  that,  in  the  former,  beg- 
ging takes  the  place  of  the  ordinary  vow  of  per- 
sonal poverty.  ...  In  1223,  Pope  Honorius  III. 
approved  the  Order  of  Franciscans  (Fratres  Mino- 
rcs),  to  which  .  .  .  Innocent  III.  had  given  a 
verbal  sanction  in  1210." — J.  Alzog,  Manual  of 
Univ.  Church  Hist,,  sect.  247  (o.  2).— "They  were 
called  '  Friars '  because,  out  of  humility,  their 
founders  would  not  have  them  called  '  Father ' 
and  '  Dominus,'  like  the  monks,  but  simply 
'Brother' ('Frater,' 'Frere,' Friar).  .  .  .  Domi- 
nic gave  to  his  order  the  name  of  Preaching 
Friars;  more  commonly  they  were  styled  Domin- 
icans, or,  from  the  colour  of  their  habits.  Black 
Friars.  .  .  .  The  Franciscans  were  styled  by 
their  founder  '  Fratri  Miuori ' — lesser  brothers. 
Friars  Minors;  they  were  more  usually  called 
Grey  Friars,  from  the  colour  of  their  habits,  or 
Cordeliers,  from  the  knotted  cord  which  formed 
their  characteristic  girdle. " — E.  L.  Cutts,  Scsnes 
and  Characters  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  5. — "Peo- 
ple talk  of  '  Monks  and  Friars '  as  if  these  were 
convertible  terms.  The  truth  is  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Monks  and  the  Friars  was 
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almost  one  of  kind.  The  Monk  was  supposed 
never  to  leave  his  cloister.  The  Friar  in  St. 
Francis'  first  intention  had  no  cloister  to  leave." 
— A.  Jessopp,  The  Coming  of  the  Priar»,  1. 

Also  in:  Mra.  Olipimnt,  Life  of  8t.  FVaneia  of 
AssiKi. — H.  L.  Lacordaire,  Life  of  St.  Dominic. 
—R.  Pauli,  lectures  of  Old  England,  ch.  2. — E. 
F.  Henderson,  Select  Ilintoricnl  Documents  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  bk.  3,  no.  8.— P.  Subatier,  Life  of  St. 
Frandx  of  Asmi. 

MENENDEZ'S  MASSACRE  OF  FLOR- 
IDA HUGUENOTS.  See  Florida:  A.  D. 
1505. 

MENHIR.—  Meaning  literally  "  long-stone." 
The  name  is  usually  given  to  single,  up- 
right stones,  sometimes  very  large,  which  are 
found  in  the  British  islands,  Fnince  and  else- 
where, and  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  rude 
sepulchral  monuments  of  some  of  the  earlier 
races,  Celtic  and  pre-Celtic— Sir  J.  Lubbock, 
Prefiixtoric  Times,  ch.  5. 

MENOMINEES,  The.  See  American  Ab- 
ORioiNKs:  Ai.ooNquiAN  Family. 

MENTANA,  Battle  of  (1867).    See  Italy: 

A.  D.  1867-1870. 

♦ 

MEUTZ  :  Origin.     See  Mogontiacum. 

A.  D.  406.— Destruction  by  the  Germans. 
See  Gaul:  A.  D.  406-409. 

I2th  Century.  —  Origin  of  the  electorate. 
See  Germany:  A.  D.  1135-1152. 

A.  D.  1455-1456.— Appearance  of  the  first 
printed  book.    See  Printing:  A.  D.  1430-1456. 

A.  D.  1631.— Occupied  by  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  of  Sweden.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1631- 
1633. 

A.  D.  1792.  —  Occupation  by  the  French 
Revolutionary  army. — Incorporation  with  the 
French  Republic.  See  France:  A.  D.  1793 
(September — December). 

A.  D.  1793. — Recovery  by  the  Germans.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1793  (July— December). 

A.  D.  1801-1803  — Extinction  of  the  electo- 
rate.   See  Germany:  A.  D.  1801-1803. 


MENTZ,  Treaty  of  (1621).  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1631-1623. 

MENZEL  PAPERS,  The.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1755-1756,  and  1756. 

MERCED,  The  order  of  La. — "Jayme  [king 
of  Aragon,  called  El  Conquistador],  when  a 
captive  in  the  hands  of  Simon  de  Montfort  [see 
Spain:  A.  D.  1313-1338],  had—  mere  baby  as  he 
was  —  made  a  vow  that,  when  he  should  be  a 
man  and  a  king,  he  would  eiuleavour  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  redemption  of  captives.  So,  before 
he  was  a  man  in  age,  he  instituted  another  re- 
ligious order  of  knighthood,  called  La  Merced, 
which  added  to  their  other  duties  that  of  collect- 
ing ulir.s  and  using  them  for  the  ransoming  of 
captives  to  the  Moors." — C.  M.  Yonge,  T/w 
Story  of  the  Christiuna  and  Moors  of  Spain,  p. 
184. 

MERCENARIES,  Revolt  of  the.  See  Car- 
thage: B.C.  241-338. 

MERCHANT  ADVENTURERS.— "The 
original  Company  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers 
carried  on  trade  chietly  with  the  Netherlands. 
Their  principal  mart  was  at  first  Bruges,  whence 
it  was  removed  to  Antwerp  early  iu  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  distinction  from  the  .stapler*,  who 
dealt  in  certain  mw  materials,  the  Merchant  Ad- 
venturers had  the  monopoly  of  exporting  certain 


manufactured  articles,  especially  cloths.  Though 
of  national  importance,  they  constituted  a  strictly 
private  company,  and  not,  like  the  staplers,  an 
administrative  organ  of  the  British  government. 
The  former  were  all  subjects  of  the  English 
crown;  the  staplers  were  made  up  of  aliens  as 
well  as  Englishmen.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  frequent  dis.scnsiou8  broke  out 
between  these  two  bodies  regarding  the  exporta- 
tion of  cloth.  To  carry  on  foreign  trade  freely 
in  wool  as  well  as  in  cloth,  a  merchant  had  to 
join  both  companies.  Much  obscurity  hangs 
over  the  early  history  of  the  Merchant  Adven- 
turers. They  claimed  that  John,  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant, founded  their  society  in  1316  or  1348,  and 
that  it  originally  bore  the  name  of  tiie  Brother- 
hood of  St.  Thomas  ft  Becket.  But  it  could 
scarcely  have  existed  in  its  later  form  before  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  when  the  cloth  industry 
began  to  flourish  in  England.  The  earliest 
charter  granted  to  it  as  an  organized  association 
dates  from  the  year  1407.  Their  powers  were 
greatly  increased  by  Henry  VII.  The  soul  of 
this  society,  and  perhaps  its  original  nucleus, 
was  the  Mercers'  Company  of  London.  .  .  . 
Though  the  most  influential  Merchant  Adven- 
turers resided  in  London,  there  were  many  in 
other  English  towns.  .  .  .  The  contrast  between 
the  old  Gild  Merchant  and  the  Company  of  Mer- 
chant Adventurers  is  striking.  The  one  had  to 
do  wholly  with  foreign  trade,  and  its  members 
were  forbidden  to  exercise  a  manual  occupation 
or  even  to  be  retail  shopkeepers;  the  other  con- 
sisted mainly  of  small  shopkeepers  and  artisans. 
The  line  of  demarkation  between  merchauts  and 
manual  craftsmen  was  sharply  drawn  by  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  term 
'  merchant'  having  already  acquired  its  modern 
signification  as  a  dealer  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Besides  the  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers 
trading  to  the  Low  Countries  —  which  during 
the  eighteenth  century  was  called  the  Hamburg 
Company  —  various  new  Companies  of  Merchant 
Adventurers  trading  to  other  lands  arose  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  especially 
during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  her  immedi- 
ate successors.  Among  them  were  the  Russian 
or  Muscovy  Company,  the  Turkey  or  Levant 
Company,  the  Guinea  Company,  the  Morocco 
Company,  the  Eastland  Company,  the  Spanish 
Company,  and  the  East  India  Company,  the  last- 
mentioned  being  the  most  powerful  of  them  all." 
—  C.  Gross,  The  Gild  Mereliant,  pp.  148-156. 
MERCHANT  GUILD.     See  Guilds.   Me- 

DI/EVAL. 

MERCHANT  TAYLORS'  SCHOOL.  See 
Education,  Modern:  European  Countries. — 
England. 

MERCIA,  The  Kingdom  of.— A  kingdom 
formed  at  the  close  of  the  6th  century  by  tiie 
West  Angles,  on  the  Welsh  border,  or  March. 
The  people  who  formed  it  had  acquired  the  name 
of  Men  of  the  March,  from  which  they  came  to 
be  called  Mercians,  and  their  kingdom  Mercia. 
In  the  next  century,  under  King  Penda,  its  terri- 
tory and  its  power  were  greatly  extended,  at  the 
expense  of  Northumbria.  —  J.  II.  Green,  The 
Makinq  of  England. — See,  also,  England:  A.  D. 
547-633. 

MERCY  FOR  THE  REDEMPTION  OF 
CHRISTIAN  CAPTIVES,  The  Order  of.— 
"For  the  institution  of  this  godlike  order,  the 
Christian  world  was  indebted  to  Pope  lonoceut 
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III.,  (It  the  close  of  the  12th  century.  .  .  .  Tlic 
cxertious'of  the  order  were  soon  crowned  witli 
success.  One  third  of  its  revenues  was  appro- 
priated to  the  objects  of  its  foundation,  and 
tliousjxnds  groaning  in  slavery  were  restored  to 
their  country.  .  .  .  Tlie  order  .  .  .  met  witli  so 
much  encouragement  that,  in  tjjc  time  of  Alberic, 
the  monk  (wlio  wrote  about  forty  years  after  its 
institution),  tiie  number  of  monastic  liouses 
amounted  to  (500,  most  of  wliidi  were  situated 
in  France,  Lombardy  and  Spain."— S.  A.  Dun- 
ham, IIM.  of  iSjHiiii  and  Purtufjal,  Ik.  3,  sect,  'i, 
ch.  4  (;-.  4). 

MERGENTHEIM,  Battle   of  (1645).     Sec 
Geumany:  a.  D.  1040-1G45. 


MERIDA,  Origin  of.   See  Em ekita  Augusta. 
A.  D.  712.— Siege  and  capture  by  the  Arab- 
Moors.     See  Wi'AiN  :  A.  D.  711-713. 


MERIDIAN,  Miss.,  Sherman's  Raid  to. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1803-1804 
(December — April  :   Tennessee — Mississippi). 

MERMNADiE,  The.— Tlic  third  dynasty 
of  the  liings  of  Ijj'dia,  beginning  with  Gyges 
and  ending  with  Croesus. — M.  Duncker,  UUt.  of 
Antifinitn.  hk.  4,  cli.  17  (r.  3). 

MERO£,  The  Kingdom  of.     See  Ethiopia. 

ME  ROM,  Battle  of- The  final  great  victory 
won  by  Joshua  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  over 
the  Canaanite  and  Amorite  kings,  under  Jabin, 
king  of  Hazor,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  over-king  or  chieftain  among  them. — Dean 
Stanley,  Lects.  on  the  Hist,  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
lect.  12  (v.  1). 

MEROVINGIANS,  The.  See  Franks: 
A.  I).  448-4.5(i:  and  511-752. 

MERRIMAC  AND  MONITOR,  Battle  of 
the.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1802 
(March). 

MERRYMOUNT.  See  Massaciiuuetts: 
A.  I).  1022-1028. 

MERTiE,  The.  See  Buitain:  Celtic 
Tribes. 

MERTON,  Statutes  of.— A  bodv  of  laws 
enacted  at  a  Great  Council  held  at  Merton,  in 
England,  under  Henry  III.,  A.  D.  1230.  which 
marks  an  important  advance  made  in  tlie  develop- 
ment of  constitutional  legislation. — G.  W.  Pro- 
thero.  Simon  de  Montfort. 

MERU.    SeeMEitv. 


MERV,  OR  MERU  :  A.  D.  1221.— Destruc- 
tion by  Jingis  Khan. — In  the  merciless  march 
through  Central  Asia  of  the  awful  ilongol  horde 
set  in  motion  by  Jingis  Khan,  the  great  city  of 
Meru  (modern  Mcrv)  was  reached  in  the  autumn 
of  A.  D.  1220.  This  was  "Meru  Shahjan,  i.  e., 
Meru  the  king  of  the  world,  one  of  the  four 
chief  cities  of  Khorassan,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  of  the  world.  It  had  been  the  capital  of 
the  great  Seljuk  Sultans  Melikshah  and  Sanjar, 
and  was  very  rich  and  populous.  It  was  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Meri  el  rond,  also  called  the 
Murjab.  .  .  .  The  siege  commenced  on  the  25th 
of  Februar}',  1221.  The  governor  of  the  town 
.  .  .  sent  a  venerable  imam  as  an  envoy  to  the 
Mongol  camp.  He  returned  with  such  fair 
promises  that  the  governor  himself  repaired  to 
the  camp,  and  was  loaded  with  presents;  be  was 
asked  to  send  for  his  chief  relations  and  friends; 
when  these  were  fairly  in  his  power,  Tului  [one 
of  the  sons  of  Jingis  Khan]  ordered  them  all, 


including  the  governor,  to  lie  killed.  The  Mon- 
gols then  entered  the  town,  the  inhabitants  were 
ordered  to  evacuate  it  witli  their  treasures;  the 
mournful  procession,  we  are  told,  took  four  days 
to  defile  out.  ...  A  general  and  frightful  mas- 
sacre ensued;  only  400  artisans  and  a  certain 
number  of  young  people  were  reserved  as  slaves. 
The  author  of  tlie  '  Jhankushai' says  that  the 
Seyid  Yzz-ud-din,  a  man  renowned  for  his  virtues 
and  piety,  assisted  by  many  people,  were  thirteen 
days  in  counting  the  corpses,  which  numbered 
1,300,000.  Ibu  al  Ethir  says  that  700.000  corpses 
were  counted.  The  town  was  sacked,  the  mau- 
soleum of  the  Sultan  Sanjar  was  rifled  and  then 
burnt,  and  the  walls  and  citadel  of  Meru  levelled 
with  the  ground." — 11.  H.  Iloworth,  Hint,  of  the 
MongolD,  r.  1,  p.  87.— See,  also,  Kuouassan: 
A.  I).  1220-1221. 

A.  D.  1884. — Russian  occupation.     Sec  Rus- 
sia: A.  D.  1809-1881. 


MERWAN  I     Caliph,  A.  D.  683-684 

Merwan  H.,  Caliph,  744-750. 

MERWING. — One  of  the  forms  given  to  the 
name  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Franks,  estab- 
lished in  power  by  Clovis,  and  more  commonly 
kno\vp  as  the  Merovingian  Family. 

MERY,  Battle  of.  See  France:  A.  D.  1814 
(January — March). 

MESCHIANZA,  OR  MISCHIANZA,  The. 
See  Philaoeliiia:  A.  D.  1777-1778. 

MESOPOTAMIA.  — "Between  the  outer 
limits  of  the  Syro-Arabian  desert  and  the  foot  of 
ihe  great  mountain-range  of  Kurdistan  and  Luri- 
stan  intervenes  a  territory  long  famous  in  the 
world's  history,  and  the  chief  site  of  three  out  of 
the  five  empires  of  whose  history,  geograpliy, 
and  antiquities  it  is  proposed  to  treat  in  the  pres- 
ent volumes.  Known  to  the  Jews  as  Arara-Na- 
haraim,  or  '  Syria  of  the  two  rivers ' ;  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  as  Mesopotamia,  or  '  the  between- 
river  country';  to  the  Arabs  as  Al-Jezireh,  or 
'the  island,'  this  district  has  always  taken  its 
name  from  the  streams  [the  Tigris  and  Euphrates] 
which  constitute  its  most  striking  feature." — G. 
Ilawlinson,  Mve  Great  Moiuircfiiea :  Chaldwa, 
ch.  1. 

MESSALINA,  The  infamies  of.    Sec  Rome: 

A.  I>.  47-54. 
MESSANA.     SccMessene. 
MESSAPIANS,  The.     See  (Enotrians. 

♦ 

MESSENE,  in  Peloponnesus:  B.  C.  369. 
— The  founding  of  the  city. — Restoration  of 
the  enslaved  Messenians.  See  Messenian 
War,  Tue  Tuiru;  also,  Greece:  B.  C.  371- 
302. 

B.  C.  338. — Territories  restored  by  Philip  of 
Macedon.     See  Greece  :  IJ.  C.  357-336. 

B.  C.  184. — Revolt  from  the  Achxan  League. 
— A  faction  in  Messene  which  was  hostile  to  the 
Achcean  League  having  gained  the  ascendancy, 

B.  C.  184,  declared  its  secession  from  the  League. 
Philopoemen,  the  chief  of  the  League,  proceeded 
at  once  with  a  small  force  to  reduce  the  Messeni- 
ans to  obedience,  but  was  taken  prisoner  and  was 
foully  executed  by  his  enemies.  Bishop  Tliirl- 
wall  pronounces  him  "  the  last  great  man  whom 
Greece  produced."  The  death  of  Philoptemen 
was  speedily  avenged  on  those  who  caused  it  and 
Messene  was  recovered  to  the  League. — C.  Thirl- 
wall.  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  65. 

Also  in:  Plutarch,  Philopamen. 
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MESSENE  (MODERN  MESSINA),  in 
Sicily. —  The  founding  of  the  city. — "  Ziincli! 
was  oiiginiilly  colonised  by  piraU's  who  came 
from  Cyme  llic  Clialcidiau  city  in  Opicia.  .  ,  . 
Zaiicle  was  tlic  original  name  of  tiie  place,  a 
name  given  by  tiie  Sicels  because  the  site  was  in 
shape  like  a  sickle,  for  which  tiie  Sicel  word  is 
Zanclon.  Tliesu  earlier  settlers  were  afterwards 
driven  out  by  the  Samians  and  other  lonians, 
who  wlitn  they  Hed  from  the  Persians  fouiul 
their  way  to  Sicily.  Not  long  afterwards  An- 
a.xilas,  tlic  tyrant  of  Khegium,  drove  out  these 
Sanuans.  lie  then  repeopled  their  city  with  a 
mi.xed  multitude,  and  called  the  place  ilessene, 
after  his  native  country." — Thucydides,  IlUtory, 
trans,  by  Joicett,  bk.  6,  nect.  4. 

B.  C.  396. — Destruction  by  the  Carthagi.i- 
ians.     See  Svkaci'se:  \\.  V.  ;tl»7-3UG. 

B.  C.  264. — The  Mamertines.      Sec  Punic 

W.\K,  TlIK  FlIlST. 

A.  D.  1849. — Bombardment  and  capture  by 
King  Ferdinand.    See  Italy:  A.  D.  1848-18-iy. 

MESSENIAN  WARS,  The  First  and 
Second. — Tlic  Spartans  were  engaged  in  two  suc- 
cessive wars  with  their  neighbors  of  Messenia. 
whose  territory,  adjoining  tiieir  own  in  tlie 
southwestern  extremity  of  Peloponnesus,  was 
ricii,  prosperous  and  cov;table.  "It  was  im- 
avoidftble  that  the  Spartans  should  look  down 
with  envy  from  their  bare  rocky  ridges  into  the 
prosperous  land  of  their  neighbours  and  tlie  ter- 
races close  by,  descending  to  the  river,  witii  their 
well-cultivated  plantations  of  oil  and  wine. 
Besides,  the  Dorians  who  had  immigrated  into 
Messenia  had,  under  the  influence  of  the  native 
populiition  and  of  a  life  of  comfortable  ease,  lost 
their  primitive  character.  Messenia  seemed  like 
a  piece  of  Arcadia,  with  which  it  was  most  in- 
timately connected.  .  .  .  Hence  this  was  no  war 
of  Dorians  against  Dorians ;  it  rather  seemed  to 
be  Sparta's  mission  to  make  good  the  failure  of 
the  Dorization  of  Messenia  which  had  sunk  back 
into  Pelasgic  conditions  of  life,  and  to  unite  with 
herself  the  remains  of  the  Dorian  people  still 
surviving  there.  In  short,  a  variety  of  motives 
contributed  to  provoke  a  forcible  extension  of 
Spartan  military  power  on  this  particular  side." 
— E.  Curtius,  Hi8t.  of  Greece,  bk.  2,  ch.  1  (0.  J). — 
Tlie  First  Messeuian  War  was  commenced  B.  C. 
745  and  lasted  twenty  years,  ending  in  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  the  Messeniaus,  who  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude  like  that  of  the 
Helots  of  Sparta.  After  enduring  the  oppres- 
sion for  thirty-nine  years,  the  Messenians  rose  in 
revolt  against  their  Spartan  masters,  B.  G.  685. 
Tlie  leader  and  great  hero  of  this  Second  Messe- 
nian  War  was  Aristomenes,  whose  renown  became 
so  great  in  the  despairing  struggle  that  the  lat- 
ter was  called  among  the  ancients  the  Aristom- 
nean  War.  But  all  the  valor  and  self-sacrilice 
of  the  unhappy  Messenians  availed  nothing. 
They  gave  up  the  contest,  B.  C.  6G8;  large  num- 
bers'of  them  escaped  to  other  lands  and  those 
who  remained  were  reduced  to  a  more  wretched 
condition  than  before. — C.  Thirlwall,  Jlist.  of 
Greece,  ch.  9.— See, also,  Sparta:  B.  C.  743-510. 

The  Third.— "  Tlie  whole  of  Laconia  [B.  C. 
464]  was  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  which  opened 
great  chasms  in  the  ground,  and  rolled  down 
iiuge  masses  from  the  highest  peaks  of  Tayge- 
tus:  Sparta  itself  became  a  heap  of  ruins,  in 
which  nut  more  tliun  live  liouses  are  said  to  have 


been  left  standing.  More  than  20,000  pers(m8 
were  believed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
shock,  and  the  flower  of  tlie  Spartan  youtli  was 
ovcrwlielmed  by  tlie  fall  of  the  buildings  in 
which  they  were  exercising  themselves  at  the 
time.  "— C.  Thirlwall,  Jlixt.  of  Greece,  eh.  17.— 
The  Helots  of  Sparta,  esjiecially  those  who  were 
descended  from  the  enslaved  M<^ssenians,  took 
advantage  of  the  confusion  produced  by  the 
cartlKjuake,  to  rise  in  revolt.  Having  secured 
possession  of  Itiiome,  they  fortified  tliemselves 
in  the  town  and  withstood  there  a  siege  of  ten 
years, — sometimes  called  the  Third  Messenian 
War.  The  Spartans  invited  the  Athenians  to  aid 
them  in  the  siege,  but  soon  grew  jealous  of  their 
allies  and  dismissed  them  with  some  rudeness. 
This  was  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  the  animosity 
between  Athens  and  Sparta  which  afterward 
flamed  out  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  In  the 
end,  the  Messenians  at  Itliome  capitulated  and 
were  allowed  to  quit  the  country;  whereupon 
the  Athenians  settled  them  at  Naupactus,  on  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  and  so  gained  un  ardent  ally,  in 
an  importan*  situation. — Thucydides,  History, 
bk.  1,  sect.  101-103. —  Nearly  one  hundred  years 
later  (B.  C.  369)  wherj  Thebes,  under  Epaminon- 
das,  rose  to  power  in  Greece  and  Sparta  was 
humiliated,  it  ^vas  one  of  the  measures  of  the 
Theban  statesman  to  found  at  Ithome  an  impor- 
tant city  which  he  named  Mcssene,  into  wliich 
the  long  oppressed  Messenians  were  gathered, 
from  slavery  and  from  exile,  and  were  organized 
in  a  state  once  more,  free  and  independent. — C. 
Thirlwall,  Uist.  of  Greece,  ch.  39. 
Also  in:    G.   Grote,    Ilist.   of  Greece,  pt.    2, 

ch.  78. 

* 

MESSIDOR,  The  month.  See  France: 
A.  1).  1793  (OcTOBKU)  TiiK  new  Ueplulican 
calendar. 

MESTIZO.  —  MULATTO.  —  A  half-breed 
pei^son  in  Peru,  born  of  a  wliite  father  and  an 
Indian  mother,  is  called  a  Mesli/o.  One  born  of 
a  white  father  and  a  negro  mother  is  called  a 
mulatto. — J.  J.  Von  Tscliudi,  Travda  iii  Peru, 
ch.  5. 

METAPONTIUM.     See  SiRis. 

METAURUS,   Battle  of   the.     See  Punic 

War,    The    Second Defeat    of  the  Ale- 

manni.     See  Alemanni:  A.  D.  270. 

METAYERS.     See  France:  A.  D.  1789. 

METEMNEH,  Battle  of (1885).  See  Egypt: 
A.  1).  1884-188."). 

METHODISTS:  Origin  of  the  Religious 
Denomination. — "The  term  Methodist  was  a 
college  nickname  bestowed  upon  a  small  society 
of  students  at  O.xford  who  met  together  between 
1729  and  1735  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  im- 
provement. They  were  accustomed  to  com- 
municate every  week,  to  fast  regularly  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays,  and  on  mo.st  days  during 
Lent;  to  read  and  discuss  the  Bible  in  common, 
to  abstain  from  most  forms  of  amusement  and 
luxury,  and  to  visit  sick  persons  and  prisoners  in 
the  gaol.  John  Wesley,  the  master-spirit  of  this 
society,  and  the  future  leader  of  the  religious 
revival  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  in 
1703,  and  was  the  second  surviving  son  of  Samuel 
Wesley,  the  Rector  of  Epworth,  in  Lincolnshire. 
.  .  .  The  society  hardly  numbered  more  than 
fifteen  members,  and  was  the  object  of  much 
ridicule  at  the  university;  but  it  included  some 
men  who  afterwards  played  considerable  ports 
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in  the  world.  Among  tlicm  was  Cliarles,  the 
younger  brother  of  John  Wesley,  whoso  hymns 
became  the  favourite  poetry  of  the  sect,  and 
whose  gentler,  more  submissive,  ami  more  amia- 
ble churactcr,  though  less  titted  than  that  of  his 
brother  for  the  great  conflicts  of  public  life,  was 
very  useful  in  moderating  the  movement,  and  in 
drawing  converts  to  it  by  personal  influence. 
Charles  Wesley  appears  to  have  been  the  flrst  to 
originate  the  society  at  Oxford;  he  brought 
"WhiteJield  into  its  pale,  and  besides  being  the 
most  popular  poet  he  was  one  of  the  most  per- 
suasive preachers  of  the  movement.  There,  too, 
was  James  Ilervej',  who  became  one  of  the 
earliest  liniis  connecting  Methodism  with  gen- 
eral literature."— W.  E.  II.  Lecky,  History  of 
Eitfi.  ill  the  IHth  Century,  ch.  i)  (i-.  2). 

METHUEN,  Rout  of.— The  first  Scotch 
army  assembled  by  Uobert  Hruce  after  he  had 
been  crowned  king  of  Scotland,  was  surprised 
and  routed  by  Aymer  de  Valence,  June  20,  1306. 
— C.  H.  Pearson,  Hint,  of  Eng.  during  the  Early 
and  Middh  Af/es,  r.  2.  eh.  14. 

METHUEN  TREATY,  Tha.  See  Pou- 
TUOAL;  A.  D.  1703;  and  Spain:  A.  D.  1703- 
1704. 

METOACS,  The.  See* American  Aborigi- 
nes: A LcioNQLiAN  Family. 

METCECI,—"  Resident  aliens,  or  Metceci, 
are  non -citizens  possessed  of  personal  freedom, 
and  settled  in  Attica.  Their  number,  in  the 
flourishing  periods  of  the  State,  might  amount  to 
45,000,  and  therefore  was  about  half  that  of  the 
citizens." — G.  F.  SchOmann,  Antiq.  of  Greece: 
The  State,  pt.  3,  c?i.  3,  sect.  2. 

METON,  The  year  of.— "  Hitherto  [before 
the  age  of  Pericles]  the  Athenians  had  only  had 
the  dctaeteris.  i.  e. ,  the  period  of  eight  years,  of 
which  three  were  composed  of  thirteen  months, 
in  order  thus  to  make  the  lunar  years  corre- 
spond to  the  solar.     But  as  eight  such  solar 


years  still  amount  to  something  short  of  90  lunar 
months,  this  cycle  was  insutticient  for  its  pur- 
pose. .  .  .  Meton  and  his  associates  calculated 
that  a  more  correct  adjustment  might  be  ob- 
tained within  a  cycle  of  6,940  days.  These 
made  up  235  months,  which  formed  a  cycle  of 
19  years;  and  this  was  the  so-called  'Great 
Year,' or  'Year  of  Meton.'" — E.  Curtlus,  Hint. 
of  (hrere.  hk.  3,  eh.  3  (».  2). 

METRETES,  The.    See  EniAii. 

METROPOLITANS.    See  Primates. 

METROPOTAMIA,  The  proposed  State 
of.    See  NouTHWKCT  Tkuritorv:  A.  D.  1784. 

METTERNICH,  The  governing  system  of. 
See  Holy  Alliance. 


METZ  :  Original  names. — The  Gallic  town 
of  Divodurum  acquired  later  the  name  of  Medio- 
matrici,  which  modern  tongues  have  changed  to 
Metz. — C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Itomana,  ch,  34, 
foot-note. 

A.  D.  451.— Destruction  by  the  Huns.  See 
IIiTNs:  A.  D.  451. 

A.  D.  511-752. — The  Austrasian  capital. 
See  Franks:  A.  D.  511-752. 

A.  D.  1552-1559. — Treacherous  occupation 
by  the  French. — Siege  by  Charles  V. — Cession 
to  France.    See  Francl:  A.  D.  1547-1559. 

A.  D.  1648.— Ceded  to  France  in  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia.     SccGer-Many:  A.  D.  1648. 

A.  D.  1679-1680.— The  Chamber  of  Rean- 
nexation.    See  France:  A.  D.  1679-1081. 

A.  D.  1870. — The  French  army  of  Bazaine 
enclosed  and  besieged. — The  surrender.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1870  (July — August),  to  (Skp- 
TE.MBER — October). 

A.    D.    1871. — Cession  to  Germany. 
France:  A.  D.  1871  (January— May). 


See 


MEXICAN   PICTURE-WRITING. 
Aztec  and  Maya  Picture-writing. 


See 
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Ancient :  The  Maya  and  Nahua  peoples  and 
their  civilization. — "  Notwitiistanding  evident 
marks  of  similarity  in  nearly  all  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  progressional  spirit  in  aboriginal 
America,  in  art,  thought,  and  religion,  there  is 
much  reason  for  and  convenience  in  referring  all 
the  native  civilization  to  two  branches,  the  Maya 

'  and  the  Nahua,  the  former  the  more  ancient,  the 
latter  the  more  recent  and  wide-spread.  ...  It 
is  only,  however,  in  a  very  general  sense  that 

•  this  classification  can  be  accepted,  and  then  only 
for  practical  convenience  in  elucidating  the  sub- 
ject ;  since  there  are  several  nations  that  must  be 
■  ranked  among  our  civilized  peoples,  which,  par- 
ticularly in  the  matter  of  language,  show  no 
Maya  nor  Nahua  affinities.  Nor  is  too  much  im- 
portance to  be  attached  to  the  names  Maya  and 
Nahua,  by  which  I  designate  these  parallel  civili- 
zations. The  former  is  adopted  for  the  reason 
that  the  Maya  people  and  tongue  are  commonly 
regarded  as  among  the  most  ancient  in  all  the 
Central  American  region,  a  region  where  for- 
merly flourished  the  civilization  that  left  such 
•wonderful  remains  at  Palenque,  Uxmal,  and 
Copan ;  the  latter  as  being  an  older  designation 
than  either  Aztec  or  Toltec,  both  of  which  stocks 
the  race  Nahua  includes.    The  civilization  of 


'■  what  is  now  the  Mexican  Republic,   north  of 
Tehuantepec,   belonged  to  the  Nahua  branch, 
both  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  and  throughout 
i   the  historic  period  preceding.     Very  few  traces 
;   of  the  Maya  element  occur  north  of  Chiapas,  and 
these  are  chiefly  linguistic,  appearing  in  two  or 
i  three  nations  dwelling  along  the  shores  of  the 
1  Mexican  gulf.     In  published  works  upon  the 
1  subject  the  Aztecs  are  the  representatives  of  the 
j   Nahua  element;  indeed,  what  is  known  of  the 
i   Aztecs  has  furnished  material  for  nine  tenths  of 
I  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  American  civi- 
1  lized  nations  in  general.     The  truth  of  the  mat- 
!  ter  is  that  the  Aztecs  were  only  the  most  power- 
!   f  ul  of  a  league  or  confederation  of  three  nations, 
I   which  in  the  16th  century,  from  their  capitals  in 
the  valley,  ruled  central  Mexico. " — H.  II.  Ban- 
I   croft.  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States,  v.  2,  ch. 
2. — "The   evidence   .    .    .    1ms    pointed  —  with 
i   varying  force,   but  with    great  uniformity  of 
direction  —  towards  the  Central  or  Usumacinta 
i  region  [Central  America],  not  necessarily  as  the 
!  original  cradle  of  American  civilization,  but  as 
I  the  most  ancient  home  to  which  it  can  be  traced 
1  by  traditional,  monumental,  and  linguistic  rec- 
ords. .  .  .  Througliout   several    centuries  pre- 
I  ceding  the  Christian  era,  and  perhaps  one  or 
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two  centuries  following,  there  flourished  In  Cen- 
tral America  the  great  Maya  empire  of  the 
Chanos,  Culhnas,  or  Serpents,  known  to  its  foes 
as  Xil)alba,  witli  its  centre  in  ('hiapas  at  or  near 
Palenque,  anil  with  several  allied  capitals  in  tlie 
surrounding  region.  Its  first  establislunent  at  a 
remote  period  was  attributed  by  the  people  to  a  . 
being  called  Votan,  who  was  after ward.s  wf)r- 
shipped  as  a  god.  .  .  .  From  Its  centre  in  tlie 
Usumacinta  region  the  Votanic  power  was  gradu- 
ally e-vtended  north-westward  towards  Aniiliuac, 
where  its  subjects  vaguely  appear  in  tradition  as 
Quinames,  or  giants.  It  also  penetrated  nortli- 
eastward  into  Yucatan,  wliere  Zamna  was  its  re- 
puted founder,  and  the  Cocomes  and  Itzas  proba- 
bly its  subjects.  .  .  .  The  Maya  empire  seems  to 
have  l)een  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity  wli'en 
the  rival  Naliua  power  came  into  prominence, 
perhaps  two  or  three  centuries  before  Clirist. 
Tlie  origin  of  the  new  people  and  of  the  new 
institutions  is  as  deeply  shrouded  in  mystery  as 
is  that  of  their  predecessors.  .  .  .  The  Plumed 
Serpent,  known  in  different  tongues  as  Quetzal- 
coatl,  Gucumatz,  and  Cukulcan,  was  the  being 
who  traditionallj'  founded  the  new  order  of 
things.  Tlie  Naliua  power  grew  up  side  by  side 
witli  its  Xibuiban  predecessor,  having  its  capital 
Tulan  apparently  in  Chiapas.  Like  the  Maya 
power,  it  was  not  confined  to  its  original  home, 
but  was  borne  .  .  .  towards  Anahuac.  .  .  .  The 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  Xibalbans  seems  to 
have  been  that  of  an  old  effete  monarchy  against 
a  young  and  progressive  people.  Whatever  its 
cause,  tlie  result  of  the  conquest  was  the  over- 
throw of  the  Votanic  monarchs  at  a  date  which 
may  be  approximately  fixed  within  a  century  be- 
fore or  after  the  beginning  of  our  era.  From 
that  time  the  ancient  empire  disappears  from  tra- 
ditional history.  .  .  .  liespecting  the  ensuing 
period  of  Nahua  greatness  in  Central  America 
nothing  is  recorded  save  that  it  ended  in  revolt, 
disaster,  and  a  general  scattering  of  tlie  tribes  at 
some  period  probably  preceding  the  5th  century. 
The  national  names  that  appear  in  connection  witli 
the  closing  struggles  arc  tlie  Toltecs,  Chichimecs, 
Quiches,  Nonohualcas,  and  Tutul  Xius,  none  of 
them  apparently  identical  with  the  Xibalbans. 
.  .  .  Of  the  tribes  that  were  successively  defeated 
and  forced  to  seek  new  homes,  tlio-se  that  spoke 
the  Maya  dialects,  although  considering  tliem- 
selves  Naliuas,  seem  to  have  settled  chiefly  in 
the  soutli  and  east.  Some  of  them  afterwards 
rose  to  great  prominence  in  Guatemala  and  Yuca- 
tan. .  .  .  The  Naliua-speaking  tribes  as  a  rule 
established  themselves  in  Anahuac  and  in  the 
western  and  nortli-western  parts  of  Mexico.  .  .  . 
The  valley  of  Mexico  and  the  country  immedi- 
ately adjoining  soon  became  the  centre  of  the 
Naliuas  in  Mexico." — The  same,  v.  5,  ch.  3. — See, 
also,  American  Aborigines:  Mayas;  and  Az- 
tec AND  Maya  Picture-Writino. 

Ancient :  the  Toltec  empire  and  civiliza- 
tion.—  Are  they  mythical? — "The  old-time 
story,  how  tlie  Toltecs  in  tlic  6tli  century  ap- 
peared on  the  Mexican  table  land,  how  they  were 
driven  out  and  scattered  in  the  11th  century, 
how  after  a  brief  interval  the  Chichimecs  followed 
their  footsteps,  and  how  these  last  were  suc- 
ceeded by  tlie  Aztecs  who  were  found  in  posses- 
sion,— the  last  two,  and  probably  tlie  first, 
mijiirating  in  immense  hordes  from  the  far 
norvh-west,  —  all  this  is  sufficiently  familiar  to 
readers  of  Mexican  history,  and  is  furthermore 


fully  set  fortli  in  the  Sth  volume  of  this  work. 
It  is  pmbable,  however,  tJiat  this  account,  accu- 
rate to  a  certain  degree,  has  been  by  many 
writers  too  literally  con.strued;  since  the  onoe 
popular  tlieory  of  wholesale  national  migrations 
of  American  peoples  within  Idstoric  times,  and 
particularly  of  sufli  migrations  from  the  north- 
west, may  now  be  regarded  as  practically  un- 
founded. Tlie  fltli  century  is  the  most  remote 
period  to  whicli  we  are  carrictl  in  tlie  annals  of 
Aniiliuac  by  traditions  sufficiently  definite  to  bo 
considered  in  any  proper  sense  as  historic  rec- 
ords. .  .  .*At  the  opening  ...  of  tlie  historic 
times,  we  find  the  Toltecs  in  possession  of  An4- 
huacand  the  surrounding  country.  Thougii  llie 
civilization  was  old,  tlie  name  wn,  new,  derived 
probably,  althougli  not  so  regarded  by  all,  from 
Tollau,  a  capital  city  of  the  emitire,  Init  after- 
ward becoming  synonymous  witli  all  that  is 
excellent  in  art  ami  higli  culture.  Tradition  im- 
putes to  the  Toltecs  a  higher  civilizaiion  than 
that  found  among  tlie  Aztecs,  wlio  had  degener- 
ated with  the  growtli  of  tlie  warlike  spirit,  and 
especially  by  tlie  introduction  of  more  cruel  and 
sanguinary  religious  rites.  But  this  sui)eriority, 
in  some  respects  not  improbable,  rests  on  no  very 
strong  evidence,  since  tliis  people  left  no  relics 
of  that  artistic  skill  which  gave  them  so  great 
traditional  fame ;  tliere  is,  however,  much  reason 
to  ascribe  the  construction  of  the  pyramids  at 
Teotihuacan  and  Cholula  to  the  Toltec  or  a  still 
earlier  period.  Among  the  civilized  peoples  of 
the  16tli  century,  however,  and  among  their  de- 
scendants down  to  tlie  present  day,  nearly  every 
ancient  relic  of  arcliitecturo  or  sculpture  is  ac- 
credited to  the  Toltecs,  from  whom  all  claim 
descent.  .  .  .  So  confusing  has  been  the  effect  of 
tills  universal  reference  of  all  traditional  events  to 
a  Toltec  source,  that,  while  we  can  not  doubt  the 
actual  existence  of  this  great  empire,  the  details 
of  its  history,  into  which  the  supernatural  so 
largely  enters,  must  be  regarded  as  to  a  great 
extent  mythical.  There  arc  no  data  for  fixing 
accurately  the  bounds  of  tlie  Toltec  domain, 
particularly  in  tlie  south.  There  is  very  little, 
however,  to  indicate  that  it  was  more  extensive 
in  this  direction  than  that  of  the  Aztecs  in  later 
times,  altliough  it  seems  to  have  extended  some- 
what fartlier  northward.  On  tlie  west  there  is 
some  evidence  that  it  included  the  territory  of 
Michoacan,  never  subdued  by  the  Aztecs;  and  it 
probably  stretched  eastward  to  the  Atlantic. 
.  .  .  During  the  most  flourishing  period  of  its 
traditional  five  centuries  of  duration,  the  Toltec 
empire  was  ruled  by  a  confederacy,  similar  in 
some  respects  to  the  alliance  of  later  date  be- 
tween Mexico,  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan.  The 
capitals  were  Culhuacan,  Otoinpan,  and  Tollan, 
the  two  former  corresponding  somewliut  in  ter- 
ritory with  Mexico  and  Tezcuco,  while  the  latter 
was  just  beyond  the  limits  of  the  valley  toward 
the  nortli-west.  Each  of  these  capital  cities  be- 
came in  turn  tlie  leading  power  in  the  confeder- 
acy. Tollan  reached  tlie  highest  eminence  in 
culture,  splendor,  and  fame,  and  Culhuacan  was 
the  only  one  of  the  three  to  survive  by  name  the 
bloody  convulsions  by  wliicli  the  empire  was  at 
last  overthrown,  and  retain  anything  of  her 
former  greatness.  Long-continued  civil  wars, 
arising  chiefly  from  dissensions  between  rival 
religious  factions,  .  .  .  gradually  undermine  the 
imperial  thrones.  ...  So  the  kings  of  Tollan, 
Culhuacan,  and  Otompan,  lose,  year  by  year, 
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tlic'lr  prestige,  and  flnally,  hi  tlie  middl"  of  the 
mil  century,  are  coniplV-tcly  overtlin^wn,  leav- 
ing,' the  Mexican  tablehmd  to  he  ruhd  hy  new 
coml)inati<)n8  of  risinir  powers." — II.  II.  Han- 
croft,  Native  liacfii  of  the  Ptirific  Stutm,  r.  2,  ch. 
2. — •'  Long  heforc  the  Aztecs,  a  Toltec  trihc 
called  tlie  Acolliuas,  or  Ciilluias,  hud  settled  in 
tlie  valley  of  Mexico.  Tlie  name  is  more  ancient 
than  that  of  Toltec,  and  the  Mexican  civili/.utioM 
niijrht  perha[>s  as  approi)riately  he  called  Cnlhua 
a.s  Nahua.  The  name  is  interpreted  '  crooked  ' 
from  coloa,  hend;  also  '  grandfather  '  from  colli. 
C'olhuacan  might  therefore  signify  I.tnd  of  Our 
Ancestors." — Tj»e  sanje.  Hint,  oflfic  I'itcijlc Stulfti, 
V.  4,  ;'.  23,  foot- note.  —  "The  most  venerable 
traditions  of  the  Maya  race  claimed  for  them  a 
migration  from  '  Tollan  in  Ziiyva. '  .  .  .  This 
Tollan  is  certainly  mme  other  than  the  abode  of 
Quetzalcoatl.  .  .  .  The  cities  which  selected  !um 
iiB  their  tutelary  deity  were  named  for  that  which 
he  was  supposed  to  have  ruled  over.  Thus  we 
have  Tollan  and  Tollant/.inco  ( '  behind  Tollan ' ) 
In  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  and  the  pyramid 
Cholula  was  called  '  Tollan  Cholol Ian,'  as  well 
as  many  other  Tollans  and  Tulas  among  the  Na- 
liuatl  colonies.  The  natives  of  the  city  of  Tula 
were  called,  from  its  name,  Tolteca,  which 
simply  means  '  those  who  dwell  in  Tollan.'  And 
•wlu),  let  us  ask,  were  these  Toltecs?  They  have 
hovered  about  the  dawn  of  American  history 
long  enough.  To  them  have  been  attributed  not 
only  the  primitive  cultvire  of  Central  America 
and  Mexico,  but  of  lands  far  to  the  north,  and 
even  the  earthworks  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  It  is 
time  they  were  assigned  their  proper  place,  and 
that  is  among  the  purely  fabulous  creations  of 
the  imagination,  among  the  giants  and  fairies, 
the  gnomes  and  sylphs,  and  other  such  fancied 
beings  whicli  in  all  ages  and  naticms  the  popidar 
mind  has  loved  to  create.  Toltec,  Toltecatl. 
which  in  later  days  came  to  mean  a  skilled 
craftsman  or  artiticer,  signifies,  as  I  have  said, 
an  inhabitant  of  Tollan — of  the  City  of  the  Sun 
—  in  other  words,  a  Child  of  Light.  ...  In 
some,  and  these  I  consider  the  original  versions 
of  the  myth,  they  do  not  constitute  a  nation  at 
all,  but  are  merely  the  disciples  or  servants  of 
Quetzalcoatl.  They  have  all  the  traits  of  beings 
of  supernatural  powers."  —  \).  G.  Brinton, 
American  llero-Mytlis,  ch.  3,  nect.  3. 

Also  in:  The  same,  Ensai/a  of  an  Americanist, 
pp.  83-100. — A  recent  totally  contrary  view,  in 
which  the  Toltecs  are  fully  accepted  and  mod- 
ernized, is  presented  by  M.  Clmrnay. — D. 
Charnny,  Ancient  Cities  of  the  New  Worlif. 

A.  D.  1325-1502.— The  Aztec  period.— The 
so  called  empire  of  Montezuma. — "The  new 
era  succeeding  the  Toltec  rule  is  that  of  the 
Chicliimec  empire,  which  endured  with  some 
variations  down  to  the  coming  of  Cortes.  The 
ordinarjr  version  of  the  early  annals  has  it,  that 
the  Chichimecs,  a  wild  tribe  living  far  in  the 
north-west,  learning  thai  the  fertile  regions  of 
Central  Mexico  had  been  abandoned  by  Ihe  Tol- 
tecs, came  down  in  immense  hordes  to  occupy 
the  laud.  .  .  .  The  name  Chichimec  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  subsequently, 
was  used  with  two  signitications,  first,  as  applied 
to  the  line  of  kings  that  reigned  at  Tezcuco,  and 
second,  to  all  the  wild  hunting  tribes,  jjarticu- 
larly  in  the  broad  and  little-known  regions  of  the 
north.  Traditionally  or  historically,  the  name 
has  been  applied  to  nearly  every  people  men- 


tioned In  the  ancient  history  of  America.  This 
has  caused  the  greatest  confusion  among  writers 
on  the  subject,  a  confusion  which  I  believe  can 
only  be  cleared  up  Ity  the  supposition  that  the 
name  (.'hichimec,  like  that  of  Toltec,  never  was 
a|)plied  as  a  tril)Ml  or  national  designation  proper 
,to  any  jM'ople,  while  such  p<!ople  were  living. 
It  seems  probable  that  among  the  Nahua  peoples 
that  occupied  the  country  from  the  0th  to  the 
nth  centuries,  a  few  of  the  leading  powers  ap- 
l)ropriated  to  themselves  the  title  Toltecs,  which 
liad  lieen  at  flrsjt  employed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Tollan,  whose  artistic  excellence  soon  rendered 
it  a  designation  of  honor.  To  the  other  Nahua 
peoples,  by  whom  these  leading  powers  were 
surroundecl,  whose  institutions  were  identical, 
but  whose  polish  and  elegance  of  manner  were 
deemed  by  these  self-constituted  aristocrats 
somewhat  inferior,  the  term  Chichimecs,  bar- 
barians, etymologically  'dogs,'  was  applied. 
After  the  convulsions  that  overthrew  Tollan, 
and  reversed  the  condition  of  the  Nahua  nations, 
the  '  dogs'  in  their  turn  assumed  an  air  of  supe- 
riority and  retained  their  designation,  Chichi- 
mecs, as  a  title  of  honor  and  nobility." — II.  H. 
Bancroft,  Native  liace»  of  the  Pacific  States,  v.  2, 
ch.  2. — "AVe  may  suppose  the  '  Toltec  perio<l ' 
in  Mexican  tradition  to  have  been  simply  the 
period  when  the  pueblo-town  of  Tollan  was 
nourishing,  and  domineered  most  likely  over 
neighbouring  pueblos.  One  might  thus  speak  of 
it  as  one  would  speak  of  the  '  Theban  periotl '  in 
Greek  history.  After  the  'Toltec  period,'  with 
perliaps  an  Intervening  '  Chichimec  i)eriod '  of 
confusion,  came  the  '  Aztec  period ; '  or,  In  other 
words,  some  time  after  Tollan  lost  Its  Importance, 
the  cit3'  of  Mexico  came  to  the  front.  Such,  I 
suspect,  is  the  slender  historical  residuum  under- 
lying the  legend  of  a  'Toltec  empire.'  The 
Codex  Ramirez  assigns  the  year  1168  as  the  date 
of  the  abandonment  of  the  Serpent  Hill  by  the 
people  of  Tollan.  We  begin  to  leave  this  twi- 
light of  legend  when  we  meet  the  Aztecs  already 
encamped  In  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  Finding  the 
most  obviously  eligible  sites  preoccupied,  they 
were  sagacious  enough  to  detect  the  advantages 
of  a  certain  marshy  spot  through  which  the  out- 
lets of  lakes  Chalco  and  Xochlmllco,  besides  sun- 
dry rivulets,  flowed  northward  and  eastward 
into  Lake  Tezcuco.  Here  in  the  year  1325  they 
began  to  build  their  pueblo,  which  they  called 
Tenochtltlai  -a  name  whereby  hangs  a  tale. 
When  the  Aztecs,  hard  i)ressed  by  foes,  took 
refuge  among  these  marshes,  they  came  upon  a 
sacrificial  stone  which  they  recognizeil  as  one 
upon  which  some  years  before  one  of  their 
priests  had  immolated  a  captive  chief.  From  a 
crevice  In  this  stone,  where  a  little  eartli  was 
Imbedded,  there  grew  a  cactus,  upon  which  sat 
an  eagle  holding  In  its  beak  a  serpent.  A  priest 
ingeniously  interpreted  this  symbolism  as  a 
prophecy  of  signal  and  long-continued  victory, 
and  forthwith  diving  Into  the  lake  he  had  an  In- 
terview with  Tlaloc,  the  god  of  waters,  who 
told  him  that  upon  that  very  spot  the  people 
were  to  build  their  town.  The  place  was  there- 
fore called  Tenochtltlan,  or  '  i)lace  of  the  cactus- 
rock,'  but  the  name  under  which  it  afterward 
came  to  be  best  known  was  taken  from  Mexitl, 
one  of  the  names  of  the  war-god  Ilultzilopochtll. 
The  device  of  the  rock  and  cactus,  with  the 
eagle  and  serpent,  formed  a  tribal  totem  for  the 
Aztecs,  and  has  been  adopted  as  the  coat-of- 
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arms  of  tho  iimscnt  UcpviMir  of  Mcxlro.  Tlio 
puclilo  of  ToMoclititlnii  wiis  Burrouiiiltil  by  salt 
inarslios,  which  hy  •lint  of  dikes  and  causeways 
tiie  Aztecs  grndiinlly  coiivritcd  into  a  liirj(<;  arti- 
licial  hilte,  and  tlius  made  tinir  i)U('l)lo  l)y  fur 
tlic  most  dcfcnsiblp  Ktronjrliold  in  Analmac, — 
iini)rrgnahle,  indwd,  so  far  as  Indian  modes  of 
atta(  k  \vcr<!  ('oinH'rned.  'I'lu;  acivantaites  of  tliis 
coinnianciiug  position  were  slowly  lait  surely 
realized.  A  danin-rous  neiiilil)our  upon  tlie 
western  shore  of  tlie  lake  was  tlu;  tribe  of  Tec- 
panecas,  wliose  principal  pueblo  was  Azcaput- 
zalco.  The  Aztecs  succeeded  in  nnikins,'  an  ulli- 
auep  with  these  Tecpanecas.  btit  it  was  >ipon 
unfavourable  terms  and  involved  the  payment  of 
tribute  to  Azcaputzalco.  It  gave  the  Aztecs, 
liowever,  some  timi;  to  develo])  their  strength. 
Tlieir  military  organizaticm  was  gradually  per- 
fected, and  In  Unri  they  elected  their  tirst  tlacat- 
ecuhtli,  or  'cliief-of-men,'  whom  European 
writers,  in  the  loose  i)hraseologv  formerly  cur- 
rent, called  'founder  of  the  Alexican  empire.' 
The  name  of  this  ollicial  was  Acamapichtli,  or 
'  Ilandful-of-Heeds. '  During  tlie  eight-aud- 
twenty  years  of  his  chieftaney  the  pueblo  hou.ses 
in  Tenochtitlan  began  to  be  built  very  .solidly  of 
stone,  and  the  irregular  watercourses  flowing 
between  them  were  improved  into  canals.  .Some 
nionths  after  his  death  in  1403  his  son  Iluitzili- 
huiil,  or  '  Humminir-bird,'  was  cliosen  to  suc- 
ceed him.  This  Iluilzilihuitl  was  succeeded  in 
1414  by  his  brotlier  Chimalpopoca,  or  'Smoking 
Bliield,'  under  whom  temi)orary  calamity  vis- 
ited the  Aztec  town.  The  alliance  with  Azca- 
putzalco was  broken,  and  that  pueblo  joined  its 
forces  to  those  of  Tezcuco  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  lake.  United  they  attacked  the  Aztecs, 
defeated  them,  and  captured  their  chief-of-men, 
who  died  a  prisoner  in  14'.J7.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Izcoatzin,  or  '  Obsidian  Snake,'  an  aged  chief- 
tain who  died  in  1430.  During  these  nine  years 
a  complete  change  came  over  the  scene.  Quar- 
rels arose  between  Azcaputzalco  and  Tezcuco; 
the  latter  pueblo  entered  into  alliance  with 
Tenochtitlan,  and  together  they  overwhelmed 
and  destroyed  Azcaputzalco,  and  butchered  most 
of  its  people.  What  was  loft  of  the  conquered 
pueblo  was  made  a  slave  mart  for  the  Aztecs, 
and  the  remnant  of  the  people  were  removed  to 
the  neighbouring  pueblo  of  Tlacopan,  which 
was  made  tributary  to  Mexico.  By  this  great 
victory  the  Aztecs  also  acquired  secure  control 
of  the  springs  upon  Chepultepec,  or  '  Grasshop- 
per Hill,'  which  furnished  a  steady  supply  of 
fresh  water  to  their  island  pueblo.  Tlie  next 
step  was  the  formation  of  a  partnership  between 
the  three  pueblo  towns,  Tenochtitlan,  Tezcuco, 
and  Tlacopan,  for  the  organized  and  systematic 
plunder  of  other  pueblos.  All  the  tribute  or 
spoils  extorted  was  to  be  divided  into  five  parts, 
of  which  two  parts  each  were  for  Tezcuco  and 
Tenoclititlan,  and  one  part  for  Tlacopan.  The 
Aztec  chief-of-men  became  military  commander 
of  the  confederacy,  which  now  began  to  extend 
operations  to  a  distance.  The  next  four  chiefs- 
of-men  were  Montezuma,  or  'Angry  Chief,'  the 
First,  from  1436  to  1464;  Axayacatl,  or  '  Face- 
in-thc- Water,'  from  1464  to  1477;  Tizoc,  or 
'Wounded  Log,' from  1477  to  1486;  and  Aliui- 
zotl,  or  '  Water-llat.'  from  1486  to  1502.  Under 
these  chiefs  the  great  temple  of  Mexico  was 
completed,  and  the  aqueduct  from  Chepultepec 
was  increased  in  capacity  until  it  not  only  sup- 


plied water  for  ordinary  uses,  but  could  also  Iw 
made  to  maintain  tlu;  level  of  the  canals  and  tlio 
lake.  In  the  driest  sea.sons,  therefore,  Tenoch- 
titlan remained  safe  from  attack.  Forth  from 
this  well-protected  lair  the  Aztec  warriors  went 
on  tlieir  errands  of  blood.  Thirty  or  more 
pueblo  towns,  mostly  between  TetKx.htillan  and 
the  Gulf  coast,  scattered  over  an  area  about  tlio 
size  of  Massachusetts,  were  made  tributary  to 
the  Confederacy;  and  as  all  these  communities 
spoke  tlie  Nahua  language,  this  process  of  con- 
quest, if  it  had  not  been  i:ut  short  by  the  Span- 
iards, might  in  course  of  time  have;  ended  in  the 
formation  of  a  primitive!  kind  of  state.  This 
tributary  area  formed  but  a  very  small  porticm 
of  the  country  which  we  call  iSlexico.  If  tlio 
reader  will  just  look  at  a  map  of  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  in  a  modern  atlas,  and  ob.serve  that 
the  stales  of  Queretaro,  Guanaxuato,  Michoacan, 
Guerrero,  and  a  good  i)art  of  La  I'uebla,  lie  out- 
side the  region  sometimes  absurdly  styled  '  Mon- 
tezuma's Empire.'  and  surround  three  sides  of  it, 
he  w  ill  begin  to  put  himself  into  the  pro|)er  state 
of  mind  for  appreciating  the  history  of  Cortes 
and  his  companions.  Into  the  outlying  region 
just  mentioned,  occupied  by  tribes  for  the  most 
jjurt  akin  to  the  Naliuas  in  blood  and  apeecli,  the 
warriors  of  the  Confederacy  sometimes  ventured, 
with  varying  fortunes,  'f  liey  levied  occasional 
tribute  among  the  i)ueblo3  in  these  regions,  but 
hardly  made  any  of  them  regularly  tributary. 
The  longest  range  of  their  arms  seems  to  have 
been  to  the  eastward,  where  they  sent  their  tax- 
gatherers  along  the  coast  into  the  isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec,  and  came  into  contlict  with  the 
warlike  Mayas  and  Quiches.  .  .  .  Such  was,  in 
general  outline,  what  we  may  call  the  political 
situation  in  the  time  of  the  son  of  Axayacatl, 
the  second  Montezuma,  who  was  elected  chief-of- 
men  in  1503,  being  then  thirty-four  years  of  age." 
— J.  Fiske,  The  JJiscorer;/  of  'America,  ch.  8  (v.  2). 

A.  D.  1517-1518.— First  found  by  the  Span- 
iards.    SeeAMKUiCA:  A.  D.  ir)17-1518. 

A.  D.  1519  (February— April).— The  coming^ 
of  Cortes  and  the  Spaniards. — Some  time  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1517,  the  Spaniards 
in  Cuba  had  acquired  dclinite  knowledge  of  a 
much  civilized  people  who  inhabited  "terra 
flrma  '  to  tiie  west  of  them,  by  the  return  of 
Hernandez  de  Cordova  from  his  involuntary 
voyage  to  Yucatan  (see  Ameuic.v:  A.  D.  1517- 
1518).  In  the  spring  of  1518  the  Cuban  gover- 
nor, Velasquez,  had  enlarged  that  knowledge  by 
sending  an  expedition  under  Grijalva  to  the 
Mexican  coast,  and,  even  before  Grijalva  re- 
turned, he  liad  begun  preparations  for  a  more 
serious  undertaking  of  conquest  and  occupation 
in  the  rich  country  newly  found.  For  the  com- 
mand of  this  second  armament  he  selected 
Hernando  Cortes,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  am- 
bitious of  the  adventurers  who  had  hel]ied  to  sub- 
due and  settle  the  island  of  Cuba.  Before  the 
licet  sailed,  however,  a  jealous  distrust  of  his 
lieutenant  had  become  excited  by  some  cause  in 
the  governor's  mind,  and  he  attempted  to  super- 
sede him  in  the  command.  Cortes  slipped  out 
of  port,  half  prepared  as  he  was  for  the  voyage, 
defied  the  orders  of  his  superior,  and  made  his 
way  (February,  1519)  to  the  scene  of  his  future 
conquests,  actu.ally  as  a  rebel  against  the  au- 
thority which  commissioned  him.  "Tly;  squad- 
ron of  Cortes  was  composed  of  eleven  small 
vessels.     There  were  110  sailors,  553  soldiers,  of 
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which  13  worp  nrnird  with  muHkcln.  nnd  33  with 
anitu-hiiM'fi,  tlie  otiifra  witli  HWdrdn  nnd  piliCH 
only.  Tiiero  wi-rc!  10  little  flel<l-|ii(;c('8,  and  10 
hornt's.  Hiuh  were  Hit'  forces  with  which  tlin 
iKiId  ndvcnti  "cr  set  forth  to  compicr  a  vast 
empire,  defei..  d  hy  larjfc  nrnjicH.  not  without 
(•oiiraKe,  n<'cordlnir  to  the  report  of  Orijalva. 
Ildt  tlie  companions  of  Corti's  were  unfamiliar 
with  fear.  Cortt-H  followed  the  Hinne  route  as 
(Jrijalva.  ...  At  the  Tahasco  Ulver,  which 
the  SpanlHh  called  Hio  de  (irijalva,  becauHc  that 
explorer  had  dlHcovered  it,  they  had  u  ti^ht  with 
gome  natives  wlio  resisted  their  approach.  These 
natives  fou>,dit  hravely,  hut  the  lire-arms,  and 
above  all  the  horses,  whicli  they  conceived  to  he 
of  one  piece  with  their  riders,  caused  them  ex- 
treme terror,  and  the  rout  was  complete.  .  .  . 
The  native  prince,  overcome,  sent  ^ifts  to  the 
con(|ueror,  and,  without  niu<-li  knowin^^  the 
extent  of  his  ajcreement,  acknowledged  himself 
ns  vassal  of  the  king  of  Spain,  the  most  power- 
f\il  monarch  of  the  work!."  Meantime,  tidings 
of  a  fresh  appearance  of  the  same  strange  race 
which  had  briefly  visited  the  shores  of  the  empire 
the  year  before  were  conveyed  to  Montezuma, 
and  the  king,  who  had  si-nt  envoys  to  the  stran- 
gers before,  but  not  (juiekly  enough  to  llnd  them, 
resolved  to  do  so  again.  "The  presents  pre- 
pared for  Orijalva,  winch  had  reached  the  shore 
too  late,  were,  alas!  all  ready.  To  these  were 
now  added  the  ornaments  used  in  the  decoration 
of  the  image  of  QuetzalcoatI,  on  (lays  of  solem- 
nity, regarded  as  the  most  sacred  among  nil  the 
possessions  of  the  royal  house  of  Mexico.  Cortes 
accepted  the  role  of  QuetzalcoatI  and  allowed 
himself  to  be  deconited  with  the  ornaments 
belonging  to  that  god  without  hesitation.  The 
populace  were  convinced  that  it  was  their  deity 
really  returned  to  them.  A  feast  was  served  to 
the  envoys,  with  the  accompaniment  of  some 
European  wine  which  they  found  delicious.  .  .  . 
During  the  feast  native  painters  were  busy  de- 
picting every  thing  they  saw  to  be  shown  to  their 
royal  master.  .  .  .  Cortes  sent  to  Montezuma  a 
gilt  helmet  with  the  message  that  he  hope<l  to 
sec  it  back  again  lllled  with  gold.  .  .  .  The 
bearer  of  this  gift  and  communication,  returning 
swiftly  to  the  court,  reported  to  the  monarch 
that  the  intention  of  the  stranger  was  to  come  at 
once  to  the  capital  of  the  empire.  Montezuma 
at  once  assembled  a  new  council  of  all  his  great 
vassals,  some  of  whom  urged  the  reception  of 
Cortes,  others  his  immediate  dismissal.  The 
latter  view  prevailed,  and  the  monarch  sent, 
with  more  presents  to  the  unknown  invader, 
benevolent  but  peremptory  commands  that  he 
should  go  away  immediately.  .  .  .  Meanwhile 
the  Spanish  camp  was  feasting  and  reposing  in 
huts  of  cane,  with  fresh  provisions,  in  great  joy 
after  the  weariness  of  their  voyage.  They  ac- 
cepted with  enthusiasm  the  presents  of  the 
emperor,  but  the  treasures  which  were  sent  had 
an  entirely  dillerent  effect  from  that  hoped  for 
by  Montezuma ;  they  only  inflamed  the  desire  of 
the  Spaniard  to  have  all  within  his  grasp,  of 
which  this  was  but  a  specimen.  It  was  now 
that  the  great  mistake  in  policy  was  apparent, 
by  which  the  Aztec  chieftain  had  for  years  been 
making  enemies  all  over  the  country,  invading 
surrounding  states,  and  carrying  off  prisoners  for 
a  horrible  death  by  sacrifice.  These  Avelcomed 
the  strangers  and  encouraged  their  presence." — 
8.  Hale,  The  Story  of  Mexico,  ch.  13. 


Also  in:  Bcrnnl  Piaz  del  Castillo,  Memoir*, 
rh.  3-30  (r.  1).  —  J.  Flskc,  The  IHwottry  of 
Amerirn,  eh.  8  (r.  2). 

A.  D.  1519  (lune— October).— The  advance 
of  Cortes  to  Tlatcala.—"  Meanwhile  Cortes,  by 
his  craft,  qideted  a  rising  facthm  of  the  party  of 
Vela8(iuez  which  demanded  to  he  led  i)ack  to 
Cuba.  He  did  this  by  Hcemlng  to  ac(|tdesce  in 
the  demand  of  his  followers  in  laying  the  ffiun- 
dations  of  n  town  and  constituting  its  |)eople  a 
municipality  competent  to  clioose  a  representa- 
tive of  the  royal  authority.  This  done,  Cortes 
resigned  his  comndssion  from  Vela8<|ue'/,  and 
was  at  once  invested  with  supreme  jKjwer  by  tlio 
new  nuudcipality.  The  scheme  whicli  Velasciuez 
had  suspected  was  thus  brought  to  fruition. 
Whoever  resisted  the  new  captain  was  cotujuered 
by  force,  persuasion,  tact,  or  magnetism;  an<t 
Cortes  became  as  popular  as  he  was  irresistible. 
At  this  point  messimgers  presented  themselves 
from  tribes  not  far  off  who  were  unwilling  sub- 
jects of  the  Aztec  power.  The  presence  of  pos- 
sible allies  was  a  propitious  circumstance,  and 
Cortes  proceeded  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
these  tribes.  He  moved  his  camp  day  by  day 
along  the  shore,  inuring  his  men  to  marches, 
while  the  fleet  sidled  in  company.  They  reached 
n  large  city  [Cempoalla,  or  Zcmnoalhi,  the  site 
of  which  has  not  been  detcrmlnedj,  ami  were  re- 
galed. Each  chief  told  of  the  tyranny  of  Mon- 
tezuma, and  the  eyes  of  CortC's  glistened.  The 
Spaniards  went  on  to  another  town,  slaves  being 
provided  to  bear  their  burdens.  Here  they  found 
tax-gatherers  of  Montezuma  collecting  tribute. 
Emboldened  by  Cortes'  glance,  his  hosts  seized 
the  Aztec  emissaries  and  delivered  them  to  the 
Spaniards.  CortC'S  now  played  a  double  game. 
He  jjropitiated  the  servants  of  ISIontezinna  by 
secretly  releasing  them,  and  added  to  his  allies 
by  enjoining  every  tribe  he  could  reach  to  resist 
tlie  Aztec  collectors  of  tribute.  The  wandering 
municipality,  as  renresented  in  this  piratical 
army,  at  hist  stopped  at  a  harbor  where  a  town 
(La  Villa  Rica  de  Vera  Cruz)  sprang  up,  an(l 
became  the  base  of  future  operations."  At  this 
point  in  his  movements  the  adventurer  despatclied 
a  vessel  to  Spain,  with  letters  to  the  king,  and 
with  dazzling  gifts  of  gold  and  Aztec  fabrics. 
"  Now  came  the  famous  resolve  of  Cortes.  He 
would  band  his  heterogeneous  folk  together  — 
adherents  of  Cortes  and  of  Velasquez  —  in  one 
common  caiise  and  danger.  80  he  adroitly  led 
them  to  be  partners  in  the  deed  which  he  stealthily 
planned.  Hulk  after  bulk  of  the  apparently 
worm-eaten  vessels  of  the  fleet  sank  in  the  har- 
bor, until  there  was  no  flotilla  left  upon  which 
any  could  desert  him.  The  march  to  Mexico 
was  now  assured.  The  force  with  which  to  ac- 
complish this  consisted  of  about  450  Spaniards, 
six  or  seven  light  guns,  fifteen  horses,  and  a 
swarm  of  Indian  slaves  and  attendants.  A  body 
of  the  Totonacs  accompanied  them.  Two  or 
throe  da3'8  brought  them  into  the  higher  plain 
and  its  enlivening  vegetation.  When  they 
reached  the  dependencies  of  Montezuma,  they 
found  orders  had  been  given  to  extend  to  them 
every  courtesy.  They  soon  reached  the  Ana- 
huac  plateau,  which  reminded  them  not  a  little 
of  Spain  itself.  They  passed  from  cacique  to 
cacique,  some  of  whom  groaned  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Aztec ;  but  not  one  dared  do  more  than 
orders  from  Montezuma  dictated.  Then  the  in- 
vaders approached  the  territory  of  an  independent 
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prnplp,  tliOM!  of  Tlanpftln.  who  Imd  wnllo<l  llicir 
country  nKitinRt  lu'lj^liborin^  (iicniit'H.  A  IIkIiI 
took  i)lii('()  nt  the  frontlciH,  in  wliicli  the  Spun- 
innlHumt  twoliorscH.  Tlicy  forci'd  pivswH  iiffuinHt 
gn'iit  (hI(1«,  but  ii>?iiin  lost  ii  liorsc  or  two, 
—  wliicli  wiiH  a  p(>rrcptil)lu  iliniinution  of  tlioir 
power  to  terrify.  Tlie  aerounlH  spealt  of  iin- 
menm!  liorileH  of  tlie  TInHcalanH,  wliieli  liistoriann 
now  taltc  witli  nllowanceH,  KrealorKuiali.  Cortt'iH 
Rpn-ail  wiiat  alarm  lie  could  by  buruini,'  villages 
and  enpturing  the  country  i)eople.  Ills  greatest 
obstacle  Hoon  a|)pcared  In  llie  compacted  army 
of  ThiHcalans  arrayed  in  IdH  front.  The  conllict 
which  cnHued  wan  for  a  while?  doul)tful.  Kvery 
horse  was  luirt,  and  00  Si)aniardH  were  wounded; 
but  tlie  result  was  the  retreat  of  tlit;  Tluscalan.s. 
Divining  that  the  Spanisli  jiower  was  derived 
from  tlie  nun,  the  enemy  planned  a  night  attack; 
but  Cortes  suspected  it,  and  a.ssaidted  them  in 
their  own  ambush,  ('ortes  now  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  display  his  double  facedness  and  his 
wiles.  lie  received  embassies  both  from  Monte- 
zuma and  from  the  senate  of  the  Tlascalans.  He 
cajoled  each,  and  i)layed  off  his  friendship  for 
the  one  In  cementing  an  alliance  witli  the  otiier. 
IJut  to  Tlascahi  and  Mexico  he  would  go,  so  he 
told  them.  The  Tlascalans  were  not  avcirs*'.  for 
they  thought  it  boded  no  good  to  the  Aztecs,  if 
he  could  be  b«)un(l  to  themst'lves.  Montezuma 
(irende(i  the  contact,  and  tried  to  intimidate  the 
strangers  by  tales  of  the  horrible  ditUculties  of 
the  journey.  Presently  the  army  t<M)k  up  its 
march  for  Tlascala,  where  they  were  royally  re- 
ceived, and  wives  in  abundance  were  bestowed 
n\Mm  the  leaders.  Next  they  passtul  to  ('holula, 
which  was  subject  to  the  Aztecs. " — J.  Winsor, 
Nnrratirc  and  Critind  llint.  of  Aw.,  r.  2,  r/i.  (J, 
A.  D.  1519  (October).— The  Massacre  at 
Cholula. — The  march  to  Mexico. — "The  dis- 
tance from  Tlascala  to  Chololan  [or  Cholula]  is 
but  from  15  to  20  miles.  It  was  a  kind  of  holy 
place,  venerated  far  and  wide  in  Anahuac;  pil- 
grimages were  made  thither,  as  the  Mahometans 
go  to  Mecca,  and  Christians  to  Jerusalem  or 
Home.  The  city  was  consecrated  to  the  worship 
of  Quetzalcoatl,  who  had  there  the  noblest 
temple  in  all  Mexico,  built,  like  all  the  temples 
in  the  country,  (m  the  summit  of  a  truncated 
pyramid.  The  traveller  of  the  present  day  be- 
holds this  pyramid  on  the  horizon  as  he  a[\- 
Iironchcs  Puebla,  on  his  route  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Mexico.  But  the  worship  of  the  beneficent 
Quetzalcoatl  had  been  perverted  by  the  .sombre 
genius  of  the  Aztecs.  To  this  essentially  good 
(leity  0,000  human  victims  were  annually  immo- 
lated in  his  temple  at  Cliololan.  .  .  .  The  Span- 
iards found  at  C'hololan  an  eager  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearance at  least,  a  perfectly  cordial  welcome." 
But  this  hospitality  masked,  it  is  said,  a  great 
plot  for  their  destru';tion,  which  Montezuma  had 
inspire<l  and  to  aid  which  Lc  had  sent  into  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city  a  powerful  ^lexican 
army.  The  plot  was  revealed  to  Cortez  —  .so  the 
Spanish  historians  relate  —  and  ' '  he  took  his  reso- 
lution with  his  accustomed  energy  and  foresight. 
lie  made  his  dispositions  for  the' very  next  day. 
He  ac(piainted  the  aicicjues  of  Chololan  that  he 
should  cvi^cuate  the  city  at  break  of  dawn,  and 
required  thcra  to  furnish  2,000  porters  or  '  tam- 
anes,'  for  the  baggage.  The  cacicjues  then  or- 
ganized their  attnck  for  the  morrow  morning, 
not  without  a  promise  of  the  men  reepiircd,  whom, 
in  fact,  they  brovjght  at  dawn  to  the  great  court 


in  which  the  forcigiurs  were  domiciled.  The 
confli<t  soon  licgan.  The  Spaniards,  who  w ere 
p<'rfc('tly  prepared,  <(imm(ii(cd  by  inaHRacring 
the  caciipicH.  The  masH  of  Chcdolans  that  at- 
tempted to  invade  their  (piartcrs  were  crushed 
under  the  fire  of  their  artillery  ami  numketry, 
and  the  charges  of  their  cavalry.  Hearing  tlie 
reports,  tlic  Tlascalans.  who  had  been  left  at  the* 
entrance  of  the  city,  rushed  on  to  the  rescue. 
.  .  .  They  could  now  glut  their  hatred  and  ven- 
geance; they  sluiightered  as  long  as  they  couhl, 
and  then  set  to  work  at  plunder.  The  Snaniards, 
too,  after  having  killed  all  that  resisted,  betook 
themselves  to  pillage.  The  unfortunate  ciiy  of 
Chololan  was  thus  inundated  with  blood  and 
sacked.  Cortez,  however,  enjoined  that  the 
women  and  children  shouhl  be  spared,  and  we 
are  assured  that  in  that  he  was  oln-ycid,  even  by 
his  cruel  auxiliaries  from  Tlascala.  .  .  .  To  the 
praise  of  Cortez  it  must  be  said  that,  after  the 
victory,  he  once  more  showed  himself  tolermit: 
lit!  left  the  inhabitants  at  liberty  to  follow  their 
old  religion  on  condition  that  they  should  no 
longer  immolate  human  victims.  After  this  sig- 
nal blow,  all  the  threats,  all  the  intrigues,  of 
Montezuma,  had  no  ])osHilile  effect,  and  the 
Aztec  emperor  could  lie  under  no  illusion  as  to 
the  inllexible  intention  of  (lortez.  The  latter,  as 
soon  IIS  he  had  installed  new  chiefs  at  Chololan, 
and  elTaced  the  more  hiileoiis  traces  of  the  mas- 
.saere  ami  i)illage  that  had  desolated  the  city,  set 
(Mit  with  his  own  troo))s  and  his  Indian  auxiliaries 
fnmi  Tlas(;ala  for  the  capital  of  the  Aztec  em- 
pire, the  magniticeiit  city  of  Tenochtillan." — M. 
Chevalier,  Stejeieo,  Ancient  and  Mmkrn,  pt.  2,  eh. 
4(r.  1). 

The  Ca-,iital  of  Montezuma  as  described  by 
Cortes  and  Bernal  Diaz.— "This  Province  is  in 
the  form  of  a  circle,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
lofty  and  rugged  mountains;  its  level  surface 
comprises  an  area  of  about  70  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, including  two  lakes,  that  overspread 
nearly  the  whole  valley,  being  navigated  by 
lioats  more  tliiin  .W  leagues  round.  One  of  these 
lakes  contains  fresh,  and  the  other,  which  is  the 
larger  of  the  two,  salt  water.  On  one  side  of  the 
lakes,  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  a  range  of 
liiglilands  divides  them  from  one  another,  with 
the  exception  of  a  narrow  strait  which  lies  be- 
tween the  highlands  and  the  lofty  Sierras.  This 
strait  is  a  bowshot  wi.Ie,  and  connects  the  two 
lakes;  and  by  this  means  a  trade  is  carried  on  be- 
tween the  cities  and  other  settlements  on  the 
lakes  in  canoes  without  the  necessity  r)f  travelling 
by  land.  As  the  salt  lake  rises  and  falls  with 
its  tides  like  the  sea,  during  the  time  of  high 
water  it  pours  into  the  other  lake  with  the  rai)id- 
ity  of  a  powerful  stream;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  tide  has  ebbed,  the  water  runs  from 
the  fresh  into  the  salt  lake.  This  great  city  of 
Temixtitan  [Tenoclititlan— Mexico]  is  situated 
in  this  salt  lake,  and  from  the  main  land  to  the 
denser  parts  of  it,  by  whichever  route  one 
chooses  to  enter,  the  ilistancc  is  two  leagues. 
There  are  four  avenues  or  entrances  to  the  city, 
all  of  which  are  formed  by  artificial  causeways, 
two  spears'  length  in  width.  The  city  is  as  largo 
as  Seville  or  Cordova;  its  .streets,  I  speak  of  the 
principal  ones,  are  very  wide  and  straight;  some 
of  these,  and  all  the  inferior  ones,  arc  half  land 
and  half  water,  and  are  navigated  by  canoes.  All 
the  streets  at  intervals  have  openings,  through 
which  the  water  Hows,  crossing  from  one  street 
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to  another :  nnd  at  these  opcnincrs,  some  of  which 
art'  very  wide,  there  are  nlso  ver^  wide  bridges, 
composed  of  large  pieces  of  timber,  of  great 
strength  and  well  put  together;  onmany  of  tiieso 
bridges  ten  liorses  can  go  abreast.  .  .  .  Tliiscity 
1ms  many  pid)lie  .sijuares,  in  which  are  situated 
tlie  markets  and  otlier  places  for  buying  and 
selling.  There  is  one  S(juare  twice  as  large  as 
that  of  the  city  of  Salamanca,  surrounded  by 
porticoes,  where  are  daily  assembled  more  than 
60,(M)0  souls,  engaged  in  buying  and  selling;  and 
where  are  found  all  kinds  of  merchandise  that 
the  world  affords,  emliracing  the  necessaries  of 
life,  as  for  instance  articles  of  food,  a.S  well  as 
jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  lead,  brass,  copper,  tin, 
precious  stones,  bones,  shells,  snails,  and  feathers. 
.  .  .  Every  kind  of  niercliandisc  is  sold  in  a  par- 
ticular street  or  (luarter  assigned  to  it  e.xclu.sive- 
ly,  and  thus  the  best  order  is  preserved.  They 
sell  everything  by  number  or  measure;  at  least 
so  far  wc  have  not  observed  them  to  sell  any 
thing  by  weight.  There  is  a  building  in  the 
great  sijuare  that  is  used,  as  an  audience  house, 
where  ten  or  twelve  persons,  who  are  magistrates, 
sit  and  decide  all  controversies  that  arise  in  the 
market,  and  order  delincpients  to  be  punished. 
.  .  .  This  great  city  contains  a  large  nvnnl)er  of 
temples,  or  houses  for  their  idols,  very  handsome 
edifices,  which  arc  situated  iu  the  diflereut  dis- 
tricts and  the  suburbs.  .  .  .  Among  the.se  tem- 
ples there  is  one  which  far  surpasses  all  the  rest, 
whose  grandeur  of  architectural  details  no  human 
tongue  is  able  to  describe;  for  within  its  i)re- 
cincts,  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  there  is  room 
enougii  for  a  town  of  500  families.  Around  the 
interior  of  this  enclosure  there  arc  handsome  edi- 
fices, containing  large  halls  and  oorridoi-s,  in 
■which  the  religious  persons  attached  to  the  tem- 
ple reside.  There  are  full  40  towers,  which  are 
lofty  and  well  built,  the  largest  of  which  has  50 
steps  leading  to  its  main  bodj-,  and  is  higher  than 
the  tower  of  the  principal  church  at  Seville.  The 
stone  and  wood  of  which  they  arc  constructed 
are  .so  well  wrought  in  every  jiart  that  nothing 
could  be  better  (lone.  .  .  .  This  noble  cit}' con- 
tains many  fine  and  magnificent  houses;  which 
ma\'  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  all  the 
nobility  of. the  country,  who  are  the  vassals  of 
Muteczuma,  have  houses  iu  the  city,  in  which 
they  reside  a  certain  part  of  the  year;  and,  be- 
sides, there  are  numerous  wealthy  citizens  who 
also  jiossess  fine  houses." — II.  Cortes,  Dexpatches 
[iMterit]  (tmnn.  by  G.  Folsom),  letter  2,  ch.  5. — 
"  We  had  already  been  four  days  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  neither  our  commander  nor  any  of 
us  had,  during  that  time,  left  our  qiuirters,  ex- 
cepting to  visit  the  gardens  and  buildings  ad- 
joining the  palace.  Cortcj  now,  therefore,  de- 
termined to  view  the  cit}',  and  visit  the  great 
market,  and  the  chief  temple  of  Iluitzilopochtli. 
.  .  ,  Tlie  moment  we  arrived  in  this  immense 
market,  we  were  perfectly  astonished  at  the  vast 
nund)ers  of  people,  the  profusion  of  merchandise 
which  was  there  exposed  for  sale,  and  at  the 
good  police  and  order  that  ixigned  throughout. 
.  .  .  Every  species  of  goods  which  New  Spain 
produces  were  here  to  be  found ;  and  everything 
put  me  iu  mind  of  my  native  town  Medina  dtu 
Campo  during  fair  time,  where  every  merchan- 
Aisc  I'.rts  a  .separate  street  assigned  for  its  sale. 
.  .  .  On  quitting  the  market,  wc  entered  the 
spacious  yards  wliich  surround  the  chief  temple. 
.  .  .  Motecusuma,  whu  was  sacrificing  ou  the 


top  to  Ids  idols,  sent  six  papas  and  two  of  his 
jmncipal  ofHcera  to  conduct  Cortes  up  the  steps. 
There  were  114  .steps  to  the  summit.  .  .  .  In- 
deed, this  infernal  temple,  from  its  great  height, 
conunanded  a  view  of  the  whole-  surrounding 
neighbourhood.  From  this  place  wc  could  like- 
wise sec  tlic  three  cau.seways  which  led  into 
Mexico.  .  .  .  Wc  al.so  «)b.sefvcd  the  aciucduct 
which  ran  from  Chapultepec,  and  provided  the 
whole  town  with  sweet  water.  We  could  also 
distinctl}'^  see  the  bridges  across  the  openings,  by 
which  these  causeways  were  intersected,  and 
through  which  the  waters  of  the  lake  ebbed  and 
flowed.  The  lake  itself  was  crowded  with 
canoes,  which  were  bringing  provisions,  manu- 
factures and  other  merchandise  to  the  city. 
From  here  we  also  discovered  that  the  only  com- 
munication of  the  houses  in  this  city,  and  of  all 
the  other  towns  built  in  the  lake,  was  by  means 
of  drawbridges  or  canoes.  In  all  these  towns 
the  beautiful  white  plastered  temi)les  rose  above 
the  smaller  ones,  like  so  many  towers  and  castles 
in  our  Spanish  towns,  and  this,  it  may  be  imag- 
ined, was  a  splendid  sight." — Bernal  Diaz  del 
Castillo,  Memoirs  (trims,  by  Lockhart),  ch.  92 
(v.  1). 

The  same  as  viewed  in  the  light  of  modern 
historical  criticism. — "In  the  West  India  Is- 
lands the  Spanish  discoverers  found  small  Indian 
tril)es  under  the  government  of  chiefs;  but  on 
the  continent,  in  the  Vallej'  of  Mexico,  they 
found  a  confederacy  of  three  Indian  tribes  under 
a  more  advanced  but  similar  government.  In 
the  midst  of  the  valley  Avas  a  large  pueblo,  the 
largest  iu  America,  surrounded  with  water,  ap- 
proached by  causeways;  in  tine,  a  water-girt 
fortress  impregnable  to  Indian  assault.  This 
pueblo  presented  to  the  Spanish  adventurers  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  aij  Indian  society  lying 
two  ethnical  periods  back  of  European  society, 
but  with  a  government  and  plan  of  life  at  once 
intelligent,  orderly,  and  complete.  .  .  .  The 
Spanish  adventurers  ^\•\\n  captured  the  pueWo  of 
Mexico  saw  a  king  in  Montezuma,  lords  in  Aztec 
chiefs,  and  a  palace  iu  the  large  joint-tenement 
house  occupied,  Indian  fashion,  by  iVlontezuma 
and  his  fellow-liouseholdera.  It  was,  perhaps, 
an  unavoidable  self-dcicption  at  the  time,  be- 
cause they  knew  nothing  of  the  Aztec  social  sys- 
tem. Unfortunately  it  inaugurated  American 
aboriginal  history  upon  a  misconception  of  In- 
dian life  which  has  remained  substantially  un- 
questioned until  recentlj'.  The  first  eye-witnesses 
gave  the  keynote  to  this  history  by  introducing 
Slontezuma  as  a  king,  occupying  a  palace  of 
great  extent  crowded  with  retainers,  and  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  grand  and  populous  city,  over 
which,  and  much  besides,  he  was  reputed  master. 
But  king  and  kingdom  were  iu  time  found  too 
common  to  express  all  the  glory  and  splendor  the 
imagination  was  beginning  to  conceive  of  Aztec 
society ;  and  emperor  and  empire  gradually  su- 
perseded the  more  humble  conception  of  the  con- 
querors. .  .  .  To  every  author,  from  Cortes  and 
Bernal  Diaz  to  Brasseur  de  Bourbo.urg  anil 
Hubert  II.  Bancroft,  Indian  society  was  an  lui- 
fathomable  mystery,  and  their  works  have  left 
it  a  mystery  still.  Ignorant  of  its  structure  and 
princi5)les,  and  unable  to  comprehend  its  pecu- 
liarities, they  invoked  the  imnginatiou  to  supply 
w'atcver  was  necessary  to  flll  out  the  picture. 
.  .  .  Thus,  iu  this  case,  wc  have  a  grand  his- 
torical romance,  strung  upon  the  conquest  of 
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Mexico  as  upon  a  thread ;  the  acts  of  the  Span- 
iards, tlie  pueblo  of  Mexico,  and  its  capture,  are 
historical,  while  the  descriptions  of  Indian  society 
and  government  are  imaginary  and  delusive. 
.  .  .  Tliere  is  a  stronjj  probability,  from  what  is 
known  of  Indian  life  and  society,  that  the 
house  in  which  Montezuma  lived,  was  a  joint- 
tenement  house  of  the  aboriginal  American  model, 
owned  by  a  large  number  of  related  families, 
and  occupied  by  them  in  common  as  joint  pro- 
prietors; that  the  dinner  [of  Montezuma,  in  his 
palace,  as  described  by  Cortes  and  Bernal  Diaz] 
.  .  .  was  the  usual  single  daily  meal  of  a  com- 
munal household,  prepared  in  a  common  cook- 
house from  common  stores,  and  divided,  Indian 
fashion,  from  the  kettle;  and  that  all  the  Span- 
iards found  in  Mexico  was  a  simple  confederacy 
of  three  Indian  tribes,  the  counterpart  of  which 
was  found  in  all  parts  of  America.  It  may  be 
premised  further  that  the  SpaniUi  adventurers 
who  thronged  to  the  new  world  after  its  dis- 
covery found  the  same  race  of  lied  Indians  in 
the  West  India  Islands,  in  Central  and  South 
America,  in  Florida,  and  in  Mexico.  In  their 
mode  of  life  and  means  of  subsistence,  in  their 
weapons,  arts,  usages,  and  customs,  in  their  in- 
stitutions, and  in  their  mental  and  physical  char- 
acteristics, they  were  the  same  people  in  different 
stages  of  advancement.  No  distinction  of  race 
was  observed,  and  none  in  fact  existed.  .  .  . 
Not  a  vestige  of  the  ancient  pueblo  of  Mexico 
(Tenochtitlan)  remains  to  assist  us  to  a  knowledge 
of  its  architecture.  Its  structures,  which  were 
useless  to  a  people  of  European  habits,  were 
speedily  destroyed  to  make  rooni  for  a  city 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  civilized  race.  We 
must  seek  for  its  characteristics  in  contemporary 
Indian  houses  whicli  still  remain  in  ruins,  and  in 
such  of  the  early  descriptions  as  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  then  leave  the  subject  with  but  little 
accurate  knowledge.  Its  situation,  partly  on 
dry  land  and  partly  in  the  waters  of  a  shallow  arti- 
ficial pond  formed  by  causeways  and  dikes,  led  to 
the  formation  of  streets  and  squares,  which  were 
unusual  in  Indian  pueblos,  and  gave  to  it  a  remark- 
able appearance.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  houses  were 
large,  far  beyond  the  supposable  wantsof  a  single 
Indian  family.  They  were  constructed  of  adobe 
brick  and  of  stone,  and  plastered  over  in  both 
cases  with  gypsum,  which  made  them  a  brilliant 
white ;  and  some  were  constructed  of  a  red  porous 
stone.  In  cutting  and  dressing  this  stone  flint  im- 
plements were  used.  The  fact  that  the  houses 
were  plastered  externally  leads  us  to  infer  that  they 
had  not  learned  to  dress  stone  and  laj'  them  in 
courses.  It  is  not  certainly  established  that  they 
had  learned  the  use  of  a  mortar  of  lime  and  sand. 
In  the  final  attack  and  capture,  it  is  said  that 
Cortes,  in  the  course  of  seventeen  days,  destroj'ed 
and  levelled  three-quarters  of  the  pueblo,  which 
demonstrates  the  flimsy  character  of  the  ma- 
sonry. ...  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  was  a 
single  pueblo  in  North  America,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Tla.scala,  Cholula,  Tezcuco,  and  Mexico, 
which  contained  10,000  inhabitants.  There  is 
no  occasion  to  apply  the  term  '  city  '  to  any  of 
them.  None  of  the  Spanish  descriptions  enable 
us  to  realize  the  exact  form  and  structure  of 
these  houses,  or  their  relations  to  each  other  in 
forming  a  pueblo.  ...  It  is  evident  from  the 
citations  made  that  the  largest  of  these  joint-tene- 
ment houses  would  accommodate  from  500  to 
1,000  or  more  people,  living  in  the  fashion  of  lu- 
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dians ;  and  that  the  courts  were  probably  quad- 
rangles, formed  by  constructing  the  building  on 
three  sides  of  an  inclosed  space,  as  in  the  New 
Mexican  pueblos,  or  upon  the  four  sides,  as  in 
the  House  of  the  Nuns,  at  Uxmal." — L.  H. 
Morgan,  Houses  and  House-life  of  the  Am.  Abo- 
rigines ( U.  S.  Geog.  and  Geol.  Surv.  of  Itocky  3ft. 
lieg.:  Contrib.  to  N.  Am.  Ethnology,  v.  4),  ch.  10. 
A.  D.  1519-1520.— Captivity  of  Montezuma, 
Cort€s  ruling  in  his  name. — The  discomfiture 
of  Narvaez. — The  revolt  of  the  capital. — When 
Cortes  had  time  to  survey  and  to  realize  his 
position  in  the  ^lexican  capital,  he  saw  that  it 
was  full  of  extreme  danger.  To  be  isolated  with 
so  small  a  force  in  the  midst  of  any  hostile, 
populous  city  would  be  perilous;  but  in  Mexico 
that  peril  was  inuneasurably  increased  by  the 
peculiar  situation  and  construction  of  the  iisland- 
city  —  Venice-like  in  its  insulation,  and  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  long  and  narrow  cause- 
waj's  and  bridges,  easily  broken  and  dilBcult  to 
secure  for  retreat.  AVith  characteristic  audaci- 
ty, the  Spanish  leader  mastered  the  danger  of 
tiie  situation,  so  to  speak,  by  taking  3Iontezuma 
himself  in  pledge  for  the  peace  and  good  behavior 
of  his  subjects.  Commanded  by  Coi  tes  to  quit 
his  palace,  and  to  take  up  his  residence  with  the 
Spaniards  in  their  quarters,  the  Mexican  mon- 
arch remonstrated  but  obeyed,  and  became  from 
that  day  the  shadow  of  a  king.  "During  six 
months  that  Cortes  remained  in  Mexico  [from 
November,  1519,  until  May,  1530],  the  monarch 
continued  in  the  Spanish  quarters,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  as  entire  satisfaction  and  tranquillity 
as  if  he  had  resided  there,  not  from  con  raint, 
but  through  choice.  His  ministers  and  ouicers 
attended  him  as  usual.  He  took  cognizance  of 
all  affairs;  every  order  was  issued  in  his  name. 
.  .  .  Such  was  the  dread  which  both  Montezuma 
and  his  subjects  had  of  the  Spaniards,  or  such 
the  veneration  in  which  they  held  them,  that 
no  attempt  was  made  to  deliver  their  sovereign 
from  confinement,  and  though  Cortes,  relying  on 
this  ascendant  which  he  had  acquired  over  their 
minds,  permitted  him  not  only  to  visit  his 
temples,  but  to  make  hunting  excursions  beyond 
the  lake,  a  guard  of  a  few  Spaniards  carried  with 
it  such  a  terrour  as  to  intimidate  the  multitude, 
and  secure  the  captive  monarch.  Thus,  by  the 
fortunate  temerity  of  Cortes  in  seizing  Monte- 
zuma, the  Spaniards  at  once  secured  to  them- 
selves more  extensive  authority  in  the  ^Mexican 
empire  than  it  was  possible  to  have  acquired  in 
a  long  course  of  time  by  open  force ;  and  they 
exercised  more  absolute  sway  in  the  name  of 
another  than  they  could  have  done  in  their  own. 
.  .  .  Cortes  availed  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the 
powers  which  he  possessed  by  beinvr  able  to  act 
in  the  name  of  Montezuma.  He  sent  some  Span- 
iards, whom  he  judged  best  qualified  for  such 
commissions,  into  different  parts  of  the  empire, 
accompanied  by  persons  of  distinction,  whom 
Montezuma  appointed  to  attend  (hem  both  as 
guides  and  protectors.  They  visited  most  of  the 
provinces,  viewed  their  soil  and  jjroductions, 
surveyed  with  particular  care  the  districts  which 
yielded  gold  or  silver,  pitched  upon  several 
places  as  proper  stations  for  future  colonies,  and 
endeavoured  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people 
for  submitting  to  the  Spanish  yoke."  At  the 
same  time,  Cortes  strengthened  his  footing  in 
the  cajjital  by  building  and  launching  two  brig- 
autiues  on  the  lake,   with  an  cciuipmeut  and 
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armament  which  his  royal  prisoner  caused  to  be 
brought  up  for  liim  from  Vera  Cruz.  He  also 
persuaded  Montezuma  to  acknowledge  himself  a 
vassal  of  the  King  of  Castile,  and  to  subject  his 
kingdom  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute. 
But,  while  his  cunning  conquest  of  an  empire 
was  advancing  thus  prosperously,  the  astute 
Spanish  captain  allowed  his  prudence  to  be  over- 
ridden by  his  religious  zeal.  Becoming  impatient 
at  the  obstinacy  with  which  Montezuma  clung 
to  his  false  gods,  Cortes  made  r.  rash  attempt, 
with  his  soldiers,  to  cast  down  the  idols  in  the 
great  temple  of  the  cuy,  and  to  set  the  image  of 
the  Virgin  in  their  place.  The  sacrilegious  out- 
rage roused  the  Mexicans  from  their  tame  sub- 
mission and  fired  tliem  with  an  inextinguishable 
rage.  At  this  most  unfortunate  juncture,  news 
came  from  Vera  Cruz  which  demanded  the  per- 
sonal presence  of  Cortes  on  the  coast.  Velasquez, 
the  hostile  governor  of  Cuba,  to  whom  the  ad- 
venturer in  Mexico  was  a  rebel,  had  sent,  at 
last,  an  expedition,  to  put  a  stop  to  his  unau- 
thorized proceedings  and  to  arrest  his  person. 
Cortes  faced  the  new  menace  as  boldly  as  he  had 
faced  all  others.  Leaving  150  men  in  the  angry 
Mexican  capital,  under  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  he 
set  out  with  the  small  remainder  of  his  force  to 
attack  the  Spanish  intruders.  Even  after  pick- 
ing up  some  detachments  outside  and  joining 
the  garrison  at  Vera  Cruz,  he  could  muster  but 
250  men;  while  Narvaez,  who  commanded  the 
expedition  from  Cuba,  had  brought  800  foot 
soldiers  and  80  horse,  with  twelve  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  latter  had  taken  possession  of  the 
city  of  Zerapoalla  and  was  strongly  posted  in 
one  of  its  temples.  There  Cortes  surprised  him, 
in  a  night  attack,  took  him  prisoner,  in  a 
wounded  state,  and  compelled  his  troops  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  latter 
were  soon  captivated  by  the  commanding  genius 
of  the  man  they  had  been  sent  to  arrest,  and 
enlisted  in  his  service.  He  found  himself  now  at 
the  head  of  a  thousand  well  armed  men ;  and  he 
found  in  the  same  moment  that  he  needed  them 
all.  For  news  came  from  Mexico  that  Alvarado, 
thinking  to  anticipate  and  crush  a  suspected  in- 
tention of  the  Mexicans  to  rise  against  him,  had 
provoked  the  revolt  and  made  it  desperate  by  a 
most  perfidious,  brutal  massacre  of  several  hun- 
dred of  the  chief  persons  of  the  empire,  com- 
mitted while  they  were  celebrating  one  of  the 
festivals  of  their  religion,  in  the  temple.  The 
Spaniards  at  Mexico  were  now  beleaguered,  as 
the  consequence,  in  their  quarters,  and  their  only 
hope  was  the  hope  that  Cortes  would  make  haste 
to  *heir  rescue, — which  he  did. — W.  Robertson, 
Hist.  ofA.i.riea.  b/c.  5 {v.  2). 

Also  in:  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Ilist.  of  the  Pacific 
States,  V.  4.  ck.  1 7-23. 

A.  D.  1520  (June— July).—  The  return  of 
Cortes  to  the  Mexican  Capital.— The  battle 
in  the  city. — The  death  of  Montezuma. — The 
disastrous  Retreat  of  the  Spaniards. —  The 
alarming  intelligenci  which  came  to  him  from 
the  Mexican  capital  called  out  in  Cortes  the 
whole  energy  <  ■  hi',  nature.  Hastily  summon- 
ing back  the  varioiis  expeditions  he  had  already 
sent  out,  and  gathering  all  his  forces  together, 
hp  "reviewed  his  men,  and  found  that  they 
amounted  to  1,300  soldiers,  among  whom  were 
96  horsemen,  80  cross-bowmen,  and  about  80 
musketeers.  Cortez  marched  with  great  strides 
to  Mexico,  and  entered  the  city  at  Uie  head  of 


this  formidable  force  on  the  24th  of  June,  1520, 
the  day  of  John  the  Baptist.  Very  different  was 
the  reception  of  Cortez  on  this  occasion  from 
that  on  his  first  entry  into  Mexico,  when  Monte- 
zuma had  gone  forth  witli  all  pomp  to  meet  him. 
Now,  the  Indians  stood  silently  in  the  doorw°.ys 
of  their  houses,  and  the  bridges  between  the 
houses  were  taken  up.  Even  when  he  arrived 
at  his  own  quarters  he  found  the  gates  barred, 
so  strict  had  been  the  siege,  and  he  had  to 
demand  an  entry."  The  Mexicans,  strangely 
enough,  made  no  attempt  to  oppose  his  entrance 
into  tiic  city  and  his  junction  with  Alvarado; 
j'ct  the  day  after  his  retuia  their  attack  upon 
the  Spanish  quarters,  now  so  strongly  reinforced, 
was  renewed.  "Cortez,  who  was  not  at  all 
given  to  exaggeration,  says  that  neither  the 
streets  nor  the  terraced  roofs  ('  azoteas ')  were 
visible,  being  entirely  obscured  by  the  people 
who  were  upon  them;  that  the  multitude  of 
stones  was  so  great  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  rained 
stones;  and  that  the  arrows  came  so  thickly  that 
the  walls  and  the  courts  were  full  of  them,  ren- 
dering it  difficult  to  move  about.  Cortez  made 
two  or  three  desperate  sallies,  and  was  wounded. 
The  Mexicans  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the 
fortress,  which  was  with  difilculty  subdued,  and 
they  would  have  scaled  the  walls  at  the  point 
where  the  fire  had  done  most  damage  but  for  a 
large  force  of  cross-bowmen,  musketeers,  and  ar- 
tillery, which  Cortez  threw  forward  to  meet  the 
danger.  The  Mexicans  at  last  drew  back,  leav- 
ing no  fewer  than  80  Spaniards  wounded  in  this 
first  encounter.  The  ensuing  morning,  as  soon 
as  it  was  daylight,  the  atuick  was  renewed.  .  .  . 
Again,  and  with  considerable  success,  Cortes 
made  sallies  from  the  fortress  in  the  course  of 
the  day;  but  at  the  end  of  it  there  were  about  60 
more  of  his  men  to  be  added  to  the  list  of 
wounded,  already  large,  from  the  injuries  re- 
ceived on  the  preceding  day.  The  third  day 
was  devoted  by  the  ingenious  Cortez  to  making 
three  movable  fortresses,  called  '  niantas, '  which, 
he  thought,  would  enable  his  men,  with  less  dan- 
ger, to  contend  against  the  Mexicans  upon  their 
terraced  roofs.  ...  It  was  on  this  day  that  the 
unfortunate  Montezuma,  either  at  the  request  of 
Cortez,  or  of  his  own  accord,  came  out  upon  a 
battlement  and  addressed  the  people, "  He  was 
interrupted  by  a  shower  of  stones  and  arrows 
and  received  wounds  from  which  he  died  soon 
after.  The  fighting  on  this  day  was  more 
desperate  than  it  had  been  before.  The  Span- 
iards undertook  to  dislodge  a  body  of  the  Indians 
who  had  posted  themselves  on  the  summit  of  the 
great  temple,  which  was  dangerously  near  at 
hand.  Again  and  again  the}'  were  driven  back, 
until  Cortez  bound  his  shield  to  his  wounded 
arm  and  led  the  assault.  Theti,  after  three  hours 
of  fighting,  from  terrace  to  terrace,  they  gained 
the  upper  platform  and  put  every  Mexican  to 
the  sword.  But  40  Spaniards  perished  in  the 
struggle.  "This  fight  in  the  temple  gave  a 
moment^iry  brightness  to  the  arms  of  the  Span- 
iards and  afforded  Cortez  an  opportimity  to  re- 
sume negotiations.  But  the  determination  of 
the  Mexicans  was  fixed  and  complete.  .  .  .  They 
would  all  perish,  if  that  were  needful,  to  gain 
their  point  of  destroying  the  Spaniards.  They 
bade  Cortez  look  at  the  streets,  the  squares,  and 
the  terraces,  covered  with  people ;  and  then,  in  a 
business-like  and  calculating  manner,  they  told 
him  that  if  26,000  of  them  were  to  die  for  each 
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Spaniard,  still  the  Spaniards  would  perish  first. 
...  It  generally  requires  at  least  as  much  cour- 
age to  retreat  as  to  advauc  Indeed,  few  men 
have  the  courage  and  the  eady  wisdom  to  re- 
treat in  time.  But  Cortez,  mce  convinced  that 
his  position  in  Mexico  was  no  longer  tenable, 
wasted  no  time  or  energy  in  parleying  with  dan- 
ger. Terror  had  lost  its  influence  with  the  Mex- 
icans, and  superior  strategy  was  of  little  avail 
against  such  overpowering  numbers.  .  .  .  Cortez 
resolved  to  quit  the  city  that  night  [July  1, 1530]. 
...  A  little  before  midnight  the  stealthy  march 
began.  The  Spaniards  8uccce<led  in  laying  down 
the  pontoon  over  the  first  bridge-way,  and  the 
vanguard  with  Sandoval  passed  over;  but,  while 
the  rest  were  passing,  the  Mexicans  gave  the 
alarm  with  loud  shouts  and  blowing  of  horns. 
.  .  .  Almost  immediately  upon  this  alarm  the 
lake  was  covered  with  canoes.  It  rained,  and 
the  misfortunes  of  the  night  commenced  by  two 
horses  slipping  from  the  pontoon  into  the  water. 
Then  the  Mexicans  attacked  the  pontoon-bearers 
80  furiously  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
raise  it  up  again."  After  that,  all  seems  to  have 
been  a  confused  struggle  in  the  darkness,  where 
even  Cortez  could  do  little  for  the  unfortunate 
rear-guard  of  his  troops.  "This  memorable 
night  has  ever  been  celebrated  in  American  his- 
tory as  'la  noche  triste.'  In  this  flight  from 
Mexico  all  the  artillery  was  lost,  and  there 
perished  450  Spaniards,  .  .  .  4,000  of  the  Indian 
allies,  46  horses,  and  most  of  the  Mexican  pris- 
oners, including  one  son  and  two  daughters  of 
Montezuma,  and  his  nephew  the  King  of  Tez- 
cuco.  A  loss  which  posterity  will  ever  regret 
was  that  of  the  books  and  accounts,  memorials 
and  writings,  of  which  there  were  some,  it  is 
said,  that  contained  a  narrative  of  all  that  had 
happened  since  Cortez  left  Cuba.  ...  In  the 
annals  of  retreats  there  hus  seldom  been  one  re- 
corded which  proved  more  entirely  disastrous. " 
— Sir  A.  Helps,  Spanish  Conquest  in  America,  bk. 
10,  ch.  7-8  {v.  2). 

A.  D.  1520-1521.— The  retreat  to  Tlascala. 
— Reinforcements  and  recovery. — Cortes  in 
the  field  again. — Preparations  to  attack  Mex- 
ico.— "After  the  disasters  and  fatigues  of  the 
•  noche  triste, '  the  melancholy  and  broken  band 
of  Cortez  rested  for  a  day  at  Tacuba,  whilst  the 
Mexicans  returned  to  their  capital,  probably  to 
bury  the  dead  and  purify  their  city.  It  is  singu 
lar,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  they  did  not  follow  up 
their  successes  by  a  death  blow  at  the  dis- 
armed Spaniards.  But  this  momentary  paralysis 
of  their  efforts  was  not  to  be  trusted,  and  ac- 
cordingly Cortez  began  to  retreat  castwardly, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Tlasci."  ms,  by  a 
circuitous  route  around  the  northern  limits  of 
lake  Zumpango.  The  flying  forces  and  their 
auxiliaries  were  Eoon  in  a  famishing  condition, 
subsisting  alone  on  corn  or  on  wild  cherries 
gathered  in  the  forest,  with  occasional  refresh- 
ment and  support  from  the  c^ircase  of  a  horse 
that  perished  by  the  way.  For  six  days  these 
fragments  of  the  Spanish  army  continued  their 
weary  pilgrimage,  and,  on  the  seventh,  reached 
Otumba. "  At  Otumba  their  progress  was  barred 
by  a  vast  army  of  the  Aztecs,  which  had 
marched  by  a  shorter  road  to  intercept  theui; 
but  after  a  desperate  battle  the  natives  fled  and 
the  Spaniards  were  troubled  no  more  until 
they  reached  the  friendly  shelter  of  Tlascala. 
The  Tlascalana  held  faithfully  to  their  alliance 


and  received  the  flying  strangers  with  helpful 
hands  and  encouraging  words.  But  many  of 
Cortez'  men  demanded  permission  to  continue 
their  retreat  to  Vera  Cruz.  "Just  at  this  mo- 
ment, too,  Cuitlahua,  who  mounted  the  throne 
of  Mexico  on  the  death  of  Montezuma,  des- 
patched a  mission  to  the  Tlascalans,  proposing 
to  bury  the  hatchet,  and  to  unite  in  sweeping 
the  Spaniards  from  the  realm."  A  hot  discus- 
sion ensued  in  the  council  of  the  Tlascalan  chiefs, 
which  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  the  Mexican 
proposal,  and  the  confidence  of  Cortez  was 
restored.  He  succeeded  in  pacifying  his  men, 
and  gave  them  employment  by  expeditions 
against  tribes  and  towns  within  reach  which 
adhered  to  the  Mexican  king.  After  some  time 
he  obtained  reinforcements,  by  an  arrival  of  ves- 
sels at  Vera  Cruz  bringing  men  and  supplies,  and 
he  began  to  make  serious  preparations  for  the 
reconquest  of  the  Aztec  capital.  He  "con- 
structed new  arms  and  caused  old  ones  to  be  re- 
paired ;  made  powder  with  sulphur  obtained  from 
the  volcano  of  Popocatopetl ;  and,  under  the  di- 
rection of  his  builder,  Lopez,  prepared  the  timber 
for  brigantines,  which  he  designed  to  carry,  in 
pieces,  and  launch  on  the  lake  at  the  town  of 
Tezcoco.  At  that  port,  he  resolved  to  prepare 
himself  fully  for  the  final  attack,  and,  this  time, 
he  determined  to  assault  the  enemy's  capital  by 
water  as  well  as  by  land."  The  last  day  of  De- 
cember found  him  once  more  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mexican  lake,  encamped  at  Tezcoco,  with  a 
Spanish  force  restored  to  600  men  in  strength, 
having  40  horses,  80  arquebuses  and  nine  small 
cannon.  Of  Indian  allies  he  is  said  to  have  had 
many  thousands.  ^Meantime,  Cuitlahua  had  died 
of  smallpox — which  came  to  the  country  with 
the  Spaniards  —  and  had  been  succeeded  by 
Guatemozin,  his  nephew,  a  vigorous  young  man 
of  twenty-five.  "At  Tezcoco,  Cortez  was 
firmly  planted  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  val- 
ley of  Mexico,  in  full  sight  of  the  capital  which 
lay  across  the  lake,  near  its  western  shore,  at 
the  distance  of  about  twelve  miles.  Behind 
him,  towards  the  sea-coast,  he  commanded  the 
country,  .  .  .  while,  by  passes  through  lower 
spurs  of  tne  mountains,  lie  might  easily  com- 
municate with  the  valleys  of  which  the  Tlas- 
calans and  Cholulans  were  masters."  One  by 
one  he  reduced  and  destroyed  or  occupied  the 
neighboring  towns,  and  overran  the  surrounding 
country,  in  expeditions  which  made  the  com- 
plete circle  of  the  valley  and  gave  him  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  it,  while  they  re-established 
the  prestige  or  the  Spaniards  and  the  terror  of 
their  arms.  On  the  28th  of  April  the  newly 
built  brigantines,  12  in  number,  were  launched 
upon  the  lake,  and  all  was  in  readiness  for  an  at- 
tack upon  the  city,  with  forces  now  increased 
by  fresh  arrivals  to  87  horse  and  818  Spanish  in- 
fantry, with  three  iron  field  pieces  and  15  brass 
falconets. — B.  Mayer,  Mexico,  Aztec,  Spanish  and 
liepublican,  bk.  1,  ch.  6-8  (v.  1). 

A.  D.  1521  (May — July). — The  siep;e  of  the 
Aztec  capital  begun. — "The  observations  which 
Cortes  hud  made  in  his  late  tour  of  reconnais- 
sance had  determined  him  to  begin  the  siege  by 
distributing  his  forces  into  three  separate  camps, 
which  he  proposed  to  establish  at  the  extremities 
of  the  principal  causeways,"  under  three  of  his 
captains,  Alvarado,  Olid  and  Sandoval.  The 
movement  of  forces  from  Tezcuco  began  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1521.    Alvarado  and  Olid  occupied 
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Tacuba,  cut  the  aqueduct  which  conveyed  water 
from  cinpoltepec  to  the  capital,  and  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  possession  of  the 
fatal  causeway  of '"the  noche  triste."  Holding 
Tacuba,  however,  Alvarc  lo  commanded  that  im- 
portant jjassnge,  while  Sandoval,  seizing  the 
city  of  Iztapalapan,  at  the  soaf  hern  extremity  of 
the  lake,  and  Olid,  establishing  liimself  near  the 
latter,  at  Cojohuacan,  were  planted  at  the  two 
outlets,  it  would  seem,  of  another  of  the  cause- 
ways, which  branched  to  attain  the  shore  at 
those  two  points.  When  so  much  had  been  ac- 
complished, Cortes,  in  person,  set  sail  with  his 
fleet  of  brigantincs  and  speedily  cleared  the  lake 
of  all  the  swarm  of  light  canoes  and  little  vessels 
witli  which  the  unfortunate  Mexicans  tried  vainly 
though  valorously  to  dispute  it  with  him.  ' '  This 
victory,  more  complete  than  even  the  sanguine 
temper  of  Cortes  had  prognosticated,  proved  the 
supeiiority  of  the  Spaniards,  and  left  them, 
hencefortli,  undisputed  masters  of  the  Aztec  sea. 
It  was  nearly  dusk  when  the  squadron,  coasting 
along  the  great  southern  causewav,  anchored  oil 
the  point  of  junction,  called  Xoloc,  where  the 
branch  from  Cojohuacan  meets  the  principal  dike. 
The  avenue  widened  at  this  point,  so  as  to  afford 
room  for  two  towers,  or  tiirreted  temples,  built 
of  stone,  and  surrounded  by  walls  of  the  same 
material,  which  presented  altogether  a  position 
of  some  strength,  and,  at  the  present  moment, 
was  garrisoned  by  a  body  of  Aztecs.  They  were 
not  numerous;  and  Cortes,  landing  with  his  sol- 
diers, succeeded  without  much  difficulty  in  dis- 
lodging the  enemy,  and  in  getting  possession  of 
the  works."  Here,  in  a  most  advantageous  po- 
sition on  the  great  causeway,  the  Spanish  com- 
mander fortified  himself  and  established  his 
headquarters,  siunmoniug  Olid  with  half  of  his 
force  to  join  him  and  transferring  Sandoval  to 
Olid's  post  at  Cojohuacan.  "The  two  principal 
avenues  to  Mexico,  those  on  the  south  and  the 
west,  were  now  occupied  by  the  Christians. 
There  still  remained  a  third,  the  great  dike  of 
Tepejacac,  on  the  north,  which,  indeed,  taking 
up  the  principal  street,  that  passed  in  a  direct 
line  through  the  heart  of  the  city,  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  continuation  of  the  dike  of  Iztapala- 
pan. By  this  northern  route  a  means  of  escape 
was  still  left  open  to  the  besieged,  and  they 
availed  themselves  of  it,  at  present,  to  maintain 
their  communications  with  the  country,  and  to 
supply  themselves  with  provisions.  Alvarado, 
•who  observed  this  from  his  station  at  Tacuba, 
advised  his  commander  of  it,  and  the  latter  in- 
structed Sandoval  to  tt.ke  up  his  position  on  the 
causeway.  That  -^♦ficer,  though  suffering  at  the 
time  from  a  severe  wound,  .  .  .  hastened  to 
obey;  and  thus,  by  shutting  up  its  only  com- 
munication with  the  surrounding  country,  com- 
pleted the  blockade  of  the  capital.  But  Cortes 
was  not  content  to  wait  patientl}'  the  effects  of  a 
dilatory  blockade. "  He  arranged  with  his  sub- 
ordinate captains  the  plan  of  a  simultaneous 
advance  along  each  of  the  ca\iseways  toward  the 
city.  From  his  own  post  he  pushed  forward  with 
great  success,  assisted  bj^  the  brigantines  which 
sailed  along  side,  and  which,  by  the  flanking  fire 
of  their  artillery,  drove  die  Aztecs  from  one 
barricade  after  another,  which  they  had  erected 
at  every  dismantled  bridge.  Fighting  their  way 
steadily,  the  Spaniards  traversed  the  whole 
length  of  the  dike  and  entered  the  city ;  pene- 
trated to  the  great  square ;  saw  once  more  their 


old  quarters;  scaled  again  the  sides  of  the  pyra- 
mid-temple, to  slay  the  bloody  priests  and  to 
strip  the  idols  of  their  jewels  aiid  gold.  But  the 
Aztecs  were  frenzied  by  this  sacrilege,  as  they 
had  been  frenzied  by  the  same  deed  before,  and 
renewed  the  battle  with  so  nuich  fury  that  the 
Spaniards  were  driven  back  in  thorough  panic 
and  disarray.  "All  seemed  to  be  lost;  —  when 
suddeuly  sounds  were  heard  in  an  adjoining 
street,  like  the  distant  tramp  of  horses  galloping 
rapidly  over  the  pavement.  They  drew  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  a  body  of  cavalry  soon  emerged 
on  the  great  square.  Though  but  a  handful  in 
number,  they  plunged  boldly  into  the  thick  of 
the  enemy,"  who  speedily  broke  and  fled,  enabling 
Cortes  to  withdraw  his  troops  in  safety.  Neither 
Alvarado  nor  Sandoval,  who  had  greater  ditfl- 
culties  to  overcome,  and  who  had  no  help  from 
the  brigantines,  reached  the  suburbs  of  the  city; 
but  their  assault  had  been  vigorously  made,  and 
had  been  of  great  help  to  that  of  Cortes.  The 
success  of  the  demonstration  spread  consterna- 
tion among  the  Mexicans  and  their  vassals,  and 
brought  a  number  of  the  latter  over  to  the 
Spani.sli  side.  Among  these  latter  was  the  prince 
of  Tc/.cuco,  who  joined  Cortes,  with  a  large 
force,  in  the  next  assault  which  the  latter  made 
presently  upon  the  city.  Again  penetrating  to 
the  great  square,  the  Spaniards  on  this  occasion 
destroyed  the  palaces  there  by  fire.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  Mexicans  remained  unbroken,  and 
they  were  found  in  every  encounter  opposing  as 
obstinate  a  resistance  as  ever.  They  contrived, 
tco,  for  a  remarkable  length  of  time,  to  run  the 
blockade  of  the  brigantines  on  the  lake  and  to 
bring  supplies  into  the  city  by  their  canoes.  But, 
at  length,  when  most  of  the  great  towns  of  the 
neighborhood  hfid  deserted  their  cause,  the  sup- 
plies failed  and  starvation  began  to  do  its  work 
in  the  fated  city.  At  the  same  time,  the  Span- 
iards were  amply  provisioned,  and  their  new 
allies  built  barracks  and  huts  for  their  shelter. 
Cortes  "would  gladly  have  spared  the  town  and 
its  inhabitants.  ...  He  intim.ated  more  than 
once,  by  means  of  the  prisoners  whom  he  re- 
leased, his  willingness  to  grant  them  fair  terms 
of  capitulation.  Day  after  day,  he  fully  expected 
his  proffers  would  be  accepted.  But  daj*  after 
day  he  was  disappointed.  He  had  yet  to  learn 
how  tenacious  was  the  memory  of  the  Aztecs." 
— W.  H.  Prescott,  Hist,  of  the  Cong,  of  Mexico, 
hk.  C,  ch.  4-5. 

A.  D.  1521  (July). — Disastrous  repulse  of 
the  Spaniards. — "  The  impatience  of  the  sol- 
diers grew  to  a  great  height,  and  was  supported 
in  an  oflicial  quarter — by  no  less  a  person  than 
Alderete,  the  king's  treasurer.  Cortez  gave 
way,  against  his  own  judgment,  to  their  impor- 
tunities "  and  another  general  attack  was  ordered. 
"  On  the  appointed  day  Cortez  moved  from  his 
camp,  supported  by  seven  brigantines,  and  by 
more  than  3,000  canoes  tilled  with  his  Indian 
allies.  When  his  soldiers  reached  the  entrance 
of  the  city,  he  divided  them  in  the  following 
manner.  Thee  were  three  streets  which  led  to 
the  market-place  from  the  position  which  the 
Spaniards  had  already  gained.  Along  the  prin- 
cipal street,  the  king's  treasurer,  with  70  Span- 
iards and  15,000  or  20,000  allies,  was  to  make  his 
way.  His  rear  was  to  be  protected  by  a  small 
guard  of  horsemen.  The  other  two  streets  were 
smaller,  and  led  from  the  street  of  Tlacuba  to 
the  market-place.     Along  the  broader  of  these 
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two  streets  Cortez  sent  two  of  liis  principnl  cap- 
tains, with  80  Spaniards  and  10,000  Indians;  he 
himself,  with  eight  horsemen,  75  foot-soldiers, 
25  musketeers,  and  an  'infinite  number'  of  allies, 
was  to  enter  the  narrower  street.  At  the  en- 
trance to  the  street  of  Tlacuba  ho  left  two  large 
cannon,  with  eight  horsemen  to  guard  them, 
and  at  the  entrance  of  his  own  street  he  also 
left  eight  horsemen  to  protect  the  rear.  .  .  . 
The  Spaniards  and  their  allies  made  their  en- 
trance into  the  city  with  even  more  success  and 
less  embarrassment  than  on  previous  occasions. 
Bridges  and  bp.rricndes  were  gained,  and  the 
three  main  bodies  of  the  army  moved  forward 
into  the  heart  of  the  city. "  But  in  the  excite- 
ment of  their  advance  they  left  unrepaired  behind 
them  a  great  breach  in  the  causeway,  ten  or 
twelve  paces  wide,  although  Cortez  had  repeat- 
edly enjoined  upon  his  captains  tliat  no  such 
dangerous  death-trap  should  be  left  to  catch 
them  in  the  event  of  a  retreat.  The  neglect  in 
this  case  Avas  most  disastrous.  Being  presently 
repvdsed  and  driven  back,  the  division  which 
had  allowed  this  chasm  to  yawn  behind  it  was 
engidfed.  Cortez,  whose  distrust  lied  been 
excited  in  some  way,  discovered  the  danger,  but 
too  late.  He  made  his  way  to  the  spot,  only  to 
find  "the  whole  aperture  so  full  of  Spaniards 
and  Indians  that,  as  he  says,  there  was  not  room 
for  a  straw  to  float  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  peril  was  so  imminent  that  Cortez 
not  only  thought  that  the  Conquest  of  Jle.xico 
was  gone,  but  that  the  term  of  his  life  as  well  as 
of  his  victories  had  come,  and  he  resolved  to  die 
there  fighting.  All  that  he  could  do  at  first  was 
to  help  his  men  out  of  the  water;  and,  mean- 
while, the  Mexicans  charged  upon  them  in  such 
numbers  that  he  and  his  little  party  were  entirely 
surrounded.  The  enemy  seized  upon  his  person, 
and  would  have  carried  him  oft  but  for  the  reso- 
lute bravery  of  some  of  his  guard,  one  of  whom 
lost  his  life  there  in  succourmg  his  master.  .  .  . 
At  last  he  and  a  few  of  his  men  succeeded  in 
fighting  their  way  to  the  broad  street  of  Tlacuba, 
where,  like  a  brave  captain,  instead  of  continu- 
ing his  flight,  he  and  the  few  horsemen  who 
were  with  him  turned  round  and  formed  a  rear 
guard  to  protect  his  retreating  troops.  He  also 
sent  immediate  orders  to  the  king's  treasurer 
and  the  other  commanders  to  make  good  their 
retreat." — Sir  A.  Helps,  The  iS])a)mh  Conquent  in 
America,  bk.  11,  ch,  1  (r.  2). — "As  we  were  thus 
retreating,  we  continually  heard  the  large  drum 
beating  from  the  summit  of  the  chief  tcn.plc  of 
the  city.  Its  tone  was  mournful  indeed,  and 
sounded  like  the  very  instrument  of  Satan.  This 
drum  was  so  vast  in  its  dimensions  that  it  could 
be  heard  from  eight  to  twelve  miles  distance. 
Every  time  we  heard  its  mournful  sound,  the 
Mexicans,  as  we  subsequently  learnt,  offered  to 
their  idols  the  bleeding  hearts  of  our  unfortunate 
countrymen.  .  .  .  After  we  had  at  last,  with 
excessive  toil,  crossed  a  deep  opening,  and  had 
arrived  at  our  encampment,  .  .  .  the  large  drum 
of  Huitzilopochtli  again  resounded  from  the 
summit  of  the  temple,  accompanied  by  all  the 
hellish  music  of  shell  trumpets,  horns,  and  other 
instruments.  .  .  .  We  could  plainly  see  the  plat- 
form, with  the  chapel  in  which  those  cursed 
idols  stood ;  how  the  Mexicans  had  adorned  the 
heads  of  the  Spaniards  with  feathers,  and  com- 
pelled their  victims  to  dance  round  the  go<l 
Iluitzilopochtli;    we  saw   how  they    stretched 


them  out  at  full  length  on  a  large  stone,  ripped 
open  their  breasts  with  flint  knives,  tore  out 
the  palpitating  heart  and  offered  it  to  their  idols. 
Alas!  we  were  forced  to  be  spectators  of  all  this, 
and  how  they  then  seized  hold  of  the  dead  botlies 
by  the  legs  and  threw  them  headlong  down  the 
steps  of  the  temple,  at  the  bottom  of  which  other 
executioners  stood  ready  to  receive  them,  who 
severed  the  arms,  legs,  and  heads  from  the 
bodies,  drew  the  skin  off  the  faces,  which  were 
tanned  with  the  beards  still  adherinj.-;  to  them, 
and  produced  as  spectacles  of  mockery  and  de- 
rision at  their  feasts;  the  legs,  arms,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body  being  cut  up  and  devoured. 
...  On  that  terrible  day  the  loss  of  the  three 
divisions  amounted  to  00  men  and  7  horses." 
—  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  Memoirs,  ch.  153 
(r.  2). 

A.  D.  1521  (August).— The  last  days  of  the 
Siege. — The  taking  of  the  ruined  city. — The 
end  of  the  Aztec  dominion. —  "Guatemozin's 
victory  diffused  immense  enthusiasm  among  the 
Aztecs  and  those  who  remained  united  to  Uicm. 
The  priests  proclaimed  that  the  gods,  satiated 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Spanish  prisoners,  had 
promised  to  rid  the  country  of  the  foreigners, 
and  that  the  promise  would  be  fulfilled  within 
eight  days.  This  intelligence  spread  alarm 
among  the  allies  of  the  Spaniards.  They  de- 
serted in  great  numbers  —  not  to  go  over  to  the 
Aztecs,  whose  anger  they  dreaded,  but  to  return 
to  their  homes.  Cortez  had  good  watch  kept 
in  the  camp.  The  sorties  of  the  besieged  were 
repulsed ;  the  eight  days  passed  without  the 
Spaniards  having  lost  more  than  a  few  maraud- 
ers. The  allies,  seeing  that  the  omcle  was 
wrong,  came  back  to  their  former  friends.  The 
aggressive  ardour  of  the  besieged  grew  cooler, 
and  they  soon  found  themselves  assailed  by  the 
l)lagues  that  ordinarily  attack  troops  massed  in 
a  city  — not  only  famine,  but  epidemic  diseases, 
the  result  of  want  and  overcrowding.  .  .  . 
Famine  pinched  them  more  cruelly  day  after 
day.  Lizards  and  such  rats  as  they  coidd  find 
were  their  richest  nourishment;  reptiles  and  in- 
sects were  eagerly  looked  for,  trees  stripped  of 
their  bark,  and  roots  stealthily  sought  after  by 
night.  Meanwhile,  Cortez,  seeing  that  there 
was  no  other  means  of  bringing  them  to  submis- 
sion, pursued  the  work  of  destruction  he  had 
resolved  on  with  so  much  regret.  .  .  .  Heaps  of 
bodies  were  found  in  every  street  that  was  won 
from  them ;  this  people,  so  punctilious  in  their 
customs  of  sepulture,  had  ceased  to  bury  their 
dead.  .  .  .  Soon  there  was  left  to  the  besieged  but 
one  quarter,  and  that  the  most  incommodious  of 
all,  forming  barely  an  eighth  of  the  city,  where 
there  were  not  houses  enough  to  give  them 
shelter.  .  .  .  The  13th  August,  1521,  had  now 
arrived,  and  that  was  to  be  the  last  day  of 
this  once  flourishing  empire.  Before  making  a 
final  assault,  Cortez  once  more  invited  the 
emperor  to  his  presence.  His  envoys  came  back 
with  the  'cihuacoatl,'  a  magistrate  of  the  first 
rank,  who  declared,  with  an  air  of  consternation, 
that  Quatemoziu  knew  how  to  die,  but  that  he 
would  not  come  to  treat.  Then,  turning  towards 
Cortez,  he  added :  '  Do  now  whatever  you 
please.'  '  Be  it  so,'  replied  Cortez;  'go  and  tell 
your  friends  to  prepare;  they  are  going  to  die.' 
In  fact,  the  troops  advanced;  there  was  a  last 
melee,  a  last  carnage,  on  land  and  on  the  lake. 
.  .  .  Quatemozin,  driven  to  the  shore  of   the 
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lake,  threw  Inmsclf  into  a  cnnoc  with  a  few  war- 
riors, and  endeavoured  to  escape  by  dint  of  row- 
ing ;  but  lie  was  pursued  by  a  brigantinc  of  the 
tipanisli  fleet,  taken  and  brouglit  to  Cortez,  wlio 
received  him  with  the  respect  due  to  a  crowned 
head.  .  .  .  The  Aztec  empire  liad  ceased  to  ex- 
ist; Spanish  sway  was  estnblislied  in  Mexico. 
The  Cross  was  triumpliant  in  that  fine  country, 
and  tlicre  was  no  sharer  in  its  reign.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  tliat  perished  in  the  siege  has 
been  differently  estimate*!.  The  most  mo<lerate 
calculation  puts  it  at  120,000  on  the  side  of  the 
Aztecs.  Very  many  Indians  fell  on  the  side  of 
the  besiegers.  The  historian  Ixtlixochitl  says 
there  were  30,000  dead  of  tlie  warriors  of  Tezcuco 
alone.  All  that  were  left  alive  of  the  Aztecs 
were,  at  the  request  of  Guatemozin,  allowed  to 
leave  the  city  in  freedom,  on  tiie  morning  after 
it  was  taken.  .  .  .  They  dispersed  in  all  direc- 
tions, everywhere  spreading  a  terror  of  tlie 
Spaniards,  and  the  feeling  that  to  resist  them 
was  impossible.  That  conviction  must  have 
been  established  speedily  and  firmly,  for  there 
was  no  further  attempt  at  resistance,  unless  it 
were  at  one  point,  in  the  territory  of  Panuco, 
near  the  Atlantic  Ocean. " — M.  Chevalier,  Mexico, 
Aiicient  aiid  Mmlern,  pt.  2,  ch.  8-9  (».  1). 

Also  in:  H.  Cortes,  Despatches  \^Letters],  tr. 
by  G.  Folsom,  letter  3,  ch.  5. 

A.  D.  1521-1524.— The  rebuilding  of  the 
capital. — The  completion  and  settlement  of 
the  Conquest. — "The  first  ebullition  of  triumph 
was  succeeded  in  the  army  by  very  different 
feelings,  as  they  beheld  the  scanty  spoil  gleaned 
from  the  conquered  city ; "  and  Cortes  was  driven, 
by  the  clamors  and  suspicions  of  his  soldiers,  to 
subject  his  heroic  captive,  Guatemozin,  to  tor- 
ture, in  the  hope  of  wringing  from  him  a  dis- 
closure of  some  concealment  of  his  imagined 
treasures.  Its  only  result  was  to  add  another  in- 
famy to  the  name  and  memory  of  the  conquerors. 
"The  commander-in-chief,  with  his  little  band 
of  Spaniards,  now  daily  recruited  by  reinforce- 
ments from  the  Islands,  still  occupied  tlie  quar- 
ters of  Cojohuacan,  which  they  had  taken  up  at 
the  termination  of  the  siege.  Cortes  did  not 
immediately  decide  in  what  quarter  of  the  Val- 
ley to  establish  the  new  capital  wliicl  was  to 
take  the  place  of  the  ancient  Tenochtitlan.  .  .  . 
At  length  he  decided  on  retaining  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city,  .  .  .  and  he  made  preparations  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  capital  on  a  scale  of 
magnificence  which  should,  in  his  own  language, 
'  raise  lier  to  the  rank  of  Queen  of  the  surround- 
ing provinces,  in  the  same  manner  as  she  had 
been  of  yore. '  The  labor  was  to  be  performed 
by  the  Indian  population,  drawn  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  Valley,  and  including  tlie  Mexicans 
themselves,  great  numbers  of  whom  still  lingered 
in  the  neighborhocwl  of  their  ancient  residence. 
...  In  less  than  four  years  from  the  destruction 
of  Mexico,  a  new  city  had  risen  on  its  ruins, 
which,  if  inferior  to  the  ancient  capital  in  extent, 
surpassed  it  in  magnificence  and  strength.  It 
occupied  so  exactly  the  same  site  as  its  predeces- 
sor that  the  '  plaza  mayor,'  or  great  square,  was 
the  same  spot  whicli  had  been  covered  by  the 
hufje  '  teocalli '  and  the  palace  of  Montezuma ; 
while  the  principal  streets  took  their  departure 
as  before  from  this  central  point,  and,  passing 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  terminated 
at  the  principal  causeways.  Great  alterations, 
however,  took  place  iu  the  fashion  of  the  archi- 


tecture." Meantime,  Cortes  had  been  brought 
into  much  danger  at  the  Spanish  court,  by  the 
machinations  of  his  enemies,  encouraged  by 
Bishop  Fouseca,  the  same  minister  who  pursued 
Columbus  with  hostility.  Ills  friends  In,  Sjiain 
rallied,  however,  to  Ills  support,  and  the  result 
of  an  Investigation,  undertaken  by  a  board  to 
which  tlie  Emperor  Charles  V.  referred  all  the 
charges  against  him,  was  the  confirmation  of  his 
acts  in  Mexico  to  their  full  extent.  "  He  was 
constituted  Governor,  Ca])talnGeneral,  and  C'hlef 
Justice  of  New  Spain,  witli  power  to  appoint  to 
all  ofllces,  civil  and  military,  and  to  order  any 
person  to  leave  the  country  who.se  residence 
tiiere  he  might  deem  prejudicial  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Crown.  This  judgment  of  the  council 
was  ratified  by  Charles  V.,  and  tlie  commission 
investing  Cortes  with  these  ample  powers  was 
signed  by  the  emperor  at  Valladolid,  October 
15th,  1522.  .  .  .  The  attention  of  Cortes  was 
not  confined  to  the  capital.  He  was  careful  to 
establish  settlements  In  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try which  afforded  a  favourable  position  for 
them.  .  .  .  While  thus  occupied  with  the  in- 
ternal economy  of  the  country,  Cortes  was  still 
l)ent  on  his  great  schemes  of  discovery  and  con- 
quest." He  fitted  out  a  fleet  to  explore  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  another  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  —  the  prime  object  of  bo'h  being  the  dis- 
covery of  some  strait  that  would  open  one 
ocean  to  the  other.  He  also  sent  Olid  In  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  by  sea  to  occupy  and 
colonize  Honduras,  and  Alvarado,  by  land,  at 
the  head  of  a  large  force,  to  subdue  Guatemala. 
The  former,  having  partly  accomplished  his 
mission,  attempted  to  establish  for  himself  an 
Independent  jurisdiction,  and  his  conduct  in- 
duced Cortes  to  proceed  to  Honduras  In  person. 
It  was  In  the  course  of  this  expedition  that 
Guatemozin,  the  dethroned  Mexican  chief,  who 
had  been  forced  to  accompany  his  conqueror, 
was  accused  of  a  plot  against  the  Spaniards  and 
was  hung  to  a  tree.  We  have  the  testimony  of 
Bernal  Diaz,  one  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  spot, 
that  the  execution  "was  most  unjust,  and  was 
thought  wrong  by  all  of  us."  "Within  three 
short  years  after  the  Conquest  [Cortes]  had  re- 
duced under  the  dominion  of  Castile  an  extent 
of  country  more  than  400  leagues  in  length,  as 
he  aflSrms,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  more  than 
500  on  the  Pacific ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  interior  provinces  of  no  great  importance, 
had  brought  them  to  a  condition  of  entire  tran- 
qulllltv."— W.  H.  Prescott,  lli«t.  of  the  Conquest 
of  Mekco,  bk.  7,  ch.  1-3. 

Also  in:  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the  Pacific 
States.  T.  5  {Me.rico,  v.  2),  ch.  \-%. 

A.  D.  1535-1540. — Introduction  of  Printing. 
See  PuiNTiNO,  &c. :  A.  I).  1535-1709. 

A.  D.  1535-1822. — Under  the  Spanish  vice- 
roys.— "Antonio  do  Mendoza,  Conde  de  Ten- 
dlUa,  was  the  first  viceroy  sent  by  Charles  V.  to 
New  Spain.  He  arrived  In  the  autumn  of  1535. 
...  He  had  a  well-balanced  and  moderate  char- 
acter, and  governed  the  country  with  justice  and 
generosity  combined.  He  ...  set  himself  to 
reform  the  abuses  wlilch  had  already  appeared, 
protected  the  Indians  from  the  humiliations 
which  the  newly  arrived  Spaniards  were  disposed 
to  put  upon  them;  he  stimulated  all  branches  of 
agriculture,  and  finding  tlie  natives  were  already 
well  Informed  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  he  en- 
couraged them  in  this  pursuit  by  all  possible 
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efforts.  ...  To  the  religious  orders  in  Mexico 
is  due  in  great  measure  tlie  firm  base  upon  wliicli 
the  government  of  Spain  was  establislied  tliero. 
The  new  viceroy  fully  recognized  this,  and  en- 
couraged the  foundations  of  colleges  and  schools 
already  undertaken  by  them.  In  every  way  he 
promoted  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  the  coun- 
try, and  had  the  satisfaction  in  the  course  of  his 
government,  which  lasted  15  years,  to  see  every- 
thing bear  the  marks  of  his  judgment  and  enter- 
prise. It  was  he  who  founded  two  cities  [Gua- 
dalajara and  Valladolid]  which  have  reached 
great  importance.  .  .  ..Cortes  was  away  when 
the  Viceroy  Mendoza  arrived  in  Mexico.  He 
still  retained  his  title  as  governor,  with  the  same 
powers  always  conferred  upon  him ;  but  his  long 
absences  from  the  capital  made  it  necessary,  as 
he  fully  recognized,  that  some  other  strong  au- 
thority should  be  established  there.  Neverthe- 
less, he  never  got  on  very  well  with  such  other 
autiiorities,  and  on  his  return  soon  became  at 
odds  with  Mendoza,  who,  in  his  opinion,  inter- 
fered with  his  prerogatives.  It  was  then  that 
Cortes  bade  farewell  to  his  family,  and  taking 
with  him  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  Don  Martin, 
then  eight  years  old,  he  embarked  for  Spain, 
leaving  Mendoza  undisturbed  in  the  execution  of 
his  office.  ...  In  1536  was  issued  the  first  book 
printed  in  Alexico,  on  a  press  imported  by  Jlen- 
doza,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  one  Juan  Pablos. 
...  In  1550  this  good  ruler  [Mendoza]  sailed 
away  from  Mexico.  ...  He  passed  on  to  take 
charge  of  the  government  of  Peru,  by  a  practice 
which  came  to  be  quite  common  —  a  sort  of  dip- 
lomatic succession  by  which  the  viceroys  of  New 
Spain  were  promoted  to  the  post  at  Peru.  Don 
Luis  de  Velasco,  second  viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
made  his  entrance  into  the  capital  with  great 
pomp,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1550.  He,  like  his 
predecessor,  had  been  selected  with  care  by  the 
orders  of  Charles  V.  .  .  .  His  first  decree  was 
one  liberating  150  Indians  from  slavery,  who 
were  working  chiefly  in  the  mines.  ...  He  es- 
tablished in  Mexico,  for  the  security  of  travellers 
upon  the  highway,  the  tribunal  of  the  Holy 
Brotherhood,  instituted  in  Spain  for  the  same 

Eurpose  in  the  time  of  Isabella.  He  founded  the 
ioyal  University  of  ]\Iexico,  and  the  Royal  Hos- 
pital for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  natives.  .  .  . 
The  good  Viceroy  Velasco  died  in  1504,  having 
governed  the  country  for  14  years.  .  .  .  During 
the  government  of  this  ruler  and  his  predecessor 
all  the  administration  of  New  Spain,  political, 
civil,  and  religious  was  established  upon  so  firm 
a  foundation  that  it  could  go  on  in  daily  action 
like  a  well  regulated  machine."  In  the  mean- 
time, Charles  v .  had  resigned  the  burden  of  his 
great  sovereignty,  transferring  all  his  crowns  to 
his  narrow-souled  son,  Philip  II.,  who  cared 
nothing  for  the  New  World  except  as  a  source 
of  gold  and  silver  supply  and  a  field  for  religious 
bigotry.  Under  Philip  ' '  the  character  of  the 
viceroys  was  lowered  from  the  high  standard  ad- 
hered to  when  Charles  the  Emperor  selected 
them  himself.  To  follow  the  long  list  of  them 
would  be  most  tedious  and  useless,  as  they 
passed  in  rotation,  governing  according  to  the 
best  of  their  lights  for  several  years  in  Mexico, 
and  then  passing  on,  either  by  death  or  by  pro- 
motion to  Peru.  In  1571  the  Inquisition  was 
fully  established  .  .  .  and  the  next  year  the 
Jesuits  arrived.  .  .  .  The  first  '  auto-da-fe '  was 
celebrated  iu  the  year  1574,  when,  as  its  chroni- 


cler mentions  cheerfully,  '  there  perished  21  pes- 
tilent Lutherans.'  From  this  time  such  cere- 
monies were  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  the 
In(jnisition  never  reached  the  point  it  did  in  Old 
Spain.  .  .  .  Tiie  viceroys  of  New  Spain  under 
Philip  III.  [1578-1621]  were,  for  the  most  part, 
men  of  judgment  and  moderation.  While  the 
government  at  home,  in  tiie  hands  of  profligate 
favorites,  was  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  that 
of  ^lexico  was  becoming  more  flrndy  estab- 
lished." It  was  not  shaken  nor  disturbed  by  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  during  the  early 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  the  Revolu- 
tion in  France,  which  convulsed  Europe  before 
that  century  closed,  wrought  changes  which 
were  lasting  in  the  New  World  as  well  as  the 
Old.  "There  were  in  all  64  viceroys,  beginning 
with  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  1535,  and  ending 
with  Juan  O'Donoju  in  1822."— S.  Hale,  The 
Story  of  Mexico,  eh.  20-22. 

Also  in  :  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  tfie  Pacific 
States,  r.  5-Q{}fe.nco,  v.  2-3). 

A.  D.  1539-1586. — Expeditions  of  Niza.Cor- 
onado,  and  others  to  the  North. — Search  for 
the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola.    Sec  Amkricax 

AUOHIC.IXKS:    PlKULOS. 

A.  D.  1810-1819. — The  first  Revolutionary 
movement. —  Hidalgo. —  AUende. —  Morelos. — 
"The  causes  of  the  coming  revolution  were  not 
hidden.  The  law  that  excluded  Spaniards  born 
in  America  from  equal  rights  with  those  who 
were  immigrants  was  a  natural,  not  to  say  nec- 
essary, source  of  discontent  among  people  whose 
good-will  was  much  needed  by  any  viceroy. 
There  was  inevitably  not  a  little  mutual  repug- 
nance between  the  Jlexican  and  Spanish  stocks, 
and  the  home  government  did  nothing  to  mollify 
such  asperities.  There  were  commercial  mo- 
nopolies militant  against  public  interests.  The 
clergy  were  alienated,  and  since  they  were  not 
thus  so  serviceable  as  formerly  in  the  part  of 
mediators  in  enforcing  governmental  aims,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  use  force  where  the  peo- 
ple were  not  accustomed  to  it.  The  Viceroy 
Jose  de  Iturrigaray  practised  a  seeming  conde- 
scension that  deceived  no  one,  and  he  pursued 
his  exactions  partly  by  reason  of  self-interest, 
and  partly  in  order  to  supply  Madrid  with  means 
to  meet  the  financial  troubles  that  the  Napo- 
leonic era  was  creating.  After  some  years  of 
these  conditions  in  New  Spain,  a  conspiracy,  re- 
sulting from  a  reaction,  sent  the  viceroy  back  to 
Spain  a  prisoner.  This  gave  strength  to  revolu- 
tionary sentiments,  and  a  few  trials  for  treason 
increased  the  discontent.  The  men  who  were 
now  put  successively  in  the  vice-regal  place  had 
few  qualities  for  the  times,  and  a  certain  timidity 
of  policy  was  not  conducive  to  strength  of  gov- 
ernment. .  .  .  The  outbreak,  when  it  came, 
brought  to  the  front  a  curate  of  Dolores,  a  native 
priest,  Miguel  Hidalgo,  who  commanckMl  the  con- 
fidence of  the  di.s(ilTected,  and  was  relied  upon 
to  guide  the  priesthood.  Ignacio  de  Allende 
had  some  of  the  soldierly  qualities  needed  for  a 
generalissimo.  The  purpose  of  these  men  and 
their  allies,  before  they  should  openly  proclaim- 
a  revolt,  was  to  seize  some  of  the  leading  Span- 
iards; but  their  plot  being  discovered,  they 
hastily  assembled  at  Dolores  and  raised  the  stiiu- 
dard  of  revolt  (1810).  Thus  banded  together, 
but  badly  organized  and  poorly  armed,  a  body  of 
5,000  insurgents  marched  from  Dolores,  headed 
by  Hidalgo  and  AUcude,  and  approached  Guana- 
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iuftto,  where  the  Intendcntc  Rinfla  Imd  intrenched 
iniself  in  a  fortified  nihondiga,  or  gninnry. 
Th(!  attack  of  the  rebels  was  lieadlong  and 
bloody.  Tlie  gates  were  tired  witli  Haming  nil)- 
bisli,  and  througii  tlie  glowing  way  the  mad 
throng  rushed,  and  after  a  hand-to-hand  conflict 
(Sci)tend)er  28.  1810)  the  fortress  fell.  Tiie 
royalist  leader  Imil  been  killed,  and  scenes  of 
pillage  and  riot  followed.  Meanwhile  the  vice- 
roy in  Mexico  prepared  to  receive  the  insurgents, 
and  his  ally,  the  church,  exconinuinicated  tlieir 
leaders.  The  military  force  of  the  royalists  was 
inconsiderable,  and  what  there  was,  it  was  feared, 
might  prove  not  as  loyal  as  was  desirable.  As 
Hidalgo  marched  towards  the  capital,  he  tried 
to  seduce  to  Ids  side  a  young  lieutenant,  Augus- 
tin  Iturbide,  who  was  in  command  of  a  small 
outlying  force.  The  future  emperor  declined 
the  offer,  and,  making  his  way  to  the  city,  was 
at  once  sent  to  join  Tnijillo,  who  commanded  a 
corps  of  observation  which  confronted  the  insur- 
gents, and  who  finally  ran  the  chances  of  a  battle 
at  Las  Cruces.  .  .  .  The  insurgents  soon  sur- 
rounded him,  and  he  was  only  able  to  reach  the 
city  by  breaking  with  a  part  of  his  force  through 
the  enveloping  line.  Hidalgo  had  lost  2,000 
men,  but  he  had  gained  the  day.  He  soon  in- 
tercepted a  despatch  and  learned  from  it  that 
General  Calleju  had  been  put  in  motion  from  San 
Luis  Potosi,  and  it  seemed  more  prudent  to 
Hidalgo  that,  instead  of  approaching  iMexico,  he 
shoidd  retreat  to  be  nearer  his  recruiting  groimd. 
The  retrograde  movement  brought  the  usual  re- 
sult to  an  undisciplined  force,  and  he  was  already 
weakened  by  desertions  when  Calleja  struck  his 
line  of  march  at  Aculco.  Hidalgo  felt  it  impor- 
tfint  for  tlie  revolution  to  liave  time  enough  to 
spread  into  otlicr  parts  of  tlie  province,  and  so 
he  merely  fought  Calleja  to  cover  his  further  re- 
treat. The  rebel  leader  soon  gathered  his  forces 
at  Celaya,  while  AUende,  his  colleague,  posted 
himself  at  Guanajuato.  Here  the  latter  was  at- 
tacked by  Calleja  and  routed,  and  the  royal 
forces  made  bloody  work  in  the  town.  Hidalgo, 
moving  to  Valladolid,  reorganized  his  army,  and 
tlien,  proceeding  to  Guadalajara,  he  set  up  a 
form  of  government,  with  Ignacio  Lopez  Rivyon 
as  Secretary-general.  At  this  time  the  insur- 
gents held  completely  the  provinces  of  Nueva 
Galicia,  Zacatecas,  and  San  Luis  Potosi,  a  belt 
of  country  stretching  from  sea  to  sea  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Tamplco.  ...  In  January,  1811,  tlie 
signs  were  not  very  propitious  for  the  royalists. 
...  At  this  juncture  .  .  .  Hidalgo  moved  out 
from  Guadalajara  with  his  entire  force,  which 
was  large  enough,  consisting  of  60,000  foot, 
20,000  horse,  and  100  cannon;  but  it  was  poorly 
armed,  and  without  effective  discipline;  while 
Calleja  commanded  a  well-equipped  and  well- 
organized  force,  but  in  extent  it  only  counted 
8,000  foot,  with  as  many  horse,  and  ten  guns. 
At  the  bridge  of  Calderon,  10  or  11  leagues  from 
the  city,  Hidalgo  prepared  to  stand.  Here  Cal- 
leja attacked  him,"  and  won  the  day,  entering 
Guadalajara  as  a  victor  on  tlie  21st  of  January, 
1811.  "  Hidalgo  fled  with  his  broken  army,  and 
soon  resigned  the  command  to  Allende.  This 
general  had  scarcely  4,000  or  5,000  men  left 
when  he  reached  Saltillo,  where  he  joined  Jim- 
enes.  The  disheartenment  of  defeat  was  spread- 
ing througii  the  country.  Town  aft«r  town  was 
heard  from  as  yielding  to  the  victors.  The 
leaders,  counselling  together  at  Saltillo,  resolved 


to  escape  to  the  United  States;  but,  as  they  were 
marching, —  about  2,000  in  all,  with  24  guns 
and  a  monev-chest, —  they  fell  into  an  ambush 
planned  in  the  interest  of  a  counter-revolution  by 
one  Elizondo,  and,  with  nothing  more  than  a 
show  of  resistance,  the  party  was  captured,  one 
and  all.  The  judgment  of  death  upon  Hidalgo, 
Allende,  and  Jimenes  soon  followed.  The  main 
force  of  the  insurgents  had  thus  disappeared,  but 
a  small  liody  still  remained  in  arms  imder  the 
lead  of  J.os6  Maria  Morclos."  Morelos  was  un- 
educated, but  capable  and  energetic,  and  he  kept 
life  in  the  rebellion  for  two  years.  He  captured 
Orizaba  in  October,  1812,  Oajaca  in  the  follow- 
ing month,  and  Acapulco  in  the  spring  of  1813. 
In  November  of  that  year  he  appeared  before 
Valladolid,  the  capital  of  Michoacan,  but  was 
attacked  there  liy  Iturbide  and  routed.  "In 
January,  1814,  ^lorelos  madt  a  final  stand  at 
Puruaran,  but  Iturbide  still  drove  him  on.  Dis- 
aster followed  upon  disaster,  till  finally  Morelos 
was  deposed  by  his  own  congress.  This  body 
had  adherents  enough  to  make  it  necessary  for 
Calleja  to  appeal  to  the  homo  government  for  a 
reinforcement  of  8,000  troops.  .  .  .  Morelos, 
meanwhile,  commanding  an  escort  which  was 
protecting  the  migratory  congress,  was  inter- 
cepted and  captured  by  a  force  of  royalists,  and, 
after  the  fonns  of  a  trial,  he  was  executed  De- 
cember 22,  1815.  The  campaign  of  1816  was 
sustained  by  the  insurgents  against  a  force  of 
80,000  men  which  Calleja  had  collected.  .  .  . 
Neither  side  had  mucli  success,  and  the  war  was 
simply  tedious.  At  last,  in  August,  a  new  vice- 
roy, Juan  Kiaz  de  Apodaca,  succeeded  to  Cal- 
leja, and  uniting  a  more  humane  policy  with 
vigor  in  disposing  his  forces,  tlie  leading  rebel 
officers  .  .  .  surrendered  in  January,  1817.  .  .  . 
A  certain  quixotic  interest  is  lent  to  the  closing 
months  of  the  revolution  by  the  adventurous  ex- 
ploits of  Espoz  y  Mina.  He  had  fitted  out  a. 
small  expedition  in  the  United  States,  which, 
landing  on  the  Gulf  coast,  for  a  wliile  swept  vic- 
toriously inland.  .  .  .  But  Mina  was  finally  sur- 
prised and  executed.  Other  vagrant  rebel  lead- 
ers fell  one  by  one  into  the  hands  of  the  royalists; 
but  Guadalupe  Victoria  held  out,  and  concealed 
himself  in  the  wilds  for  two  years." — J.  Win- 
sor,  Spanish  North  Am.  {Narrative  and  Critical 
Hist,  of  Am.,  V.  8,  ch.  4). 

Also  in:  W.  D.  Robinson,  Memoirs  of  tJie 
Mexican  Revolution. 

A.  D.  1819. — Texas  occupied  as  a  province. 
See  Texas:  A.  D.  1819-1835. 

A.  D.  1820-1826. — Independence  of  Spain. — 
The  brief  empire  of  Iturbide  and  its  fall. — 
Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
Mexican  States. — "The  establishment  of  a  con- 
stitutional government  in  Spain,  in  1820,  pro- 
duced upon  Mexico  an  effect  very  different  from 
what  was  anticipated.  As  the  constitution  pro- 
vided for  a  more  liberal  administration  of  gov- 
ernment in  Mexico  than  had  prevailed  since 
1812,  the  increased  freedom  of  the  elections 
again  threw  the  minds  of  the  people  into  a  fer- 
ment, and  the  spirit  of  independence,  wliich  had 
been  onlv  smothered,  broke  forth  anew.  More- 
over, divisions  were  created  among  the  old 
Spaniards  themselves;  some  being  in  favor  of 
the  old  system,  while  others  were  sincerely 
attached  to  the  constitution.  Some  formidable 
inroads  on  the  property  and  prerogatives  of 
the  church  alienated  the  clergy  from  the  new 
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government,  and  induced  them  to  desire  a  return 
to  the  old  system,  Tlic  Viceroy,  Ap(Hliicu,  en- 
couraged l)V  tlie  hopes  held  out  by  the  Hoyiilists 
in  8p«ln,  nithougli  lie  hud  at  first  taken  tiie  oath 
to  support  the  constitution,  secretly  favored  the 
party  opposed  to  it,  and  arranged  his  plans  for 
Its  overthrow.  Don  Augustin  Iturbide,  the  per- 
son selected  by  the  Viceroy  to  make  the  tirst 
open  demonstration  against  the  existing  govern- 
ment, was  offered  the  command  of  a  brxly  of 
troops  on  the  western  coast,  at  the  head  of  whicli 
he  was  to  proclaim  the  re-establishment  of  the 
absolute  authority  of  the  king.  Iturbide,  ac- 
cepting the  conunission,  departed  from  the  capi- 
tal to  take  commanil  of  the  troops,  but  with 
intentions  very  different  from  those  which  the 
Viceroy  supposed  him  to  entertain.  Hellecting 
upon  the  state  of  the  country,  and  convinced  of 
the  facility  with  which  the  authority  of  Spain 
might  be  shaken  off,  — by  bringing  the  Creole 
troops  to  act  in  concert  with  the  old  insurgents, 
—  Iturbide  resolved  to  proclaim  Mexico  wholly 
independent  of  the  Spanish  nation.  Having  his 
head  quarters  at  the  little  town  of  Iguala,  on  the 
road  to  Acapulco,  Iturbide,  on  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1831,  there  proclaimed  his  project,  known 
as  the  'Plan  of  Iguala,'  and  induced  his  soldiers 
to  take  an  oath  to  support  it.  This  '  Plan  '  de- 
clared that  Mexico  should  be  an  independent 
nation,  its  religion  Catholic,  and  its  goveriunent 
a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  crown  was  of- 
fered to  Ferdinand  VII,  of  Spain,  provided  he 
would  consent  to  occupy  the  throne  in  person ; 
and,  in  case  of  his  refusal,  to  his  infant  brothers, 
Don  Carlos  and  Don  Francisco.  A  constitution 
was  to  be  formed  by  a  Mexican  Congress ;  .  .  . 
all  distinctions  of  caste  were  to  be  abolished.  .  .  . 
The  Viceroy,  astcmished  by  this  unexpected 
movement  of  Iturbide,  and  remaining  irresolute 
and  inactive  at  the  capital,  was  deposed,  and 
Don  Francisco  Novello,  a  military  officer,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  government ;  but  his 
authority  was  not  generally  recognized,  and 
Iturbide  was  left  to  pursue  his  plana  in  the 
interior  without  interruption.  Being  joined  by 
Generals  Guerrero  and  Victoria  as  soon  us  they 
knew  that  the  independence  of  their  country  was 
the  object  of  Iturbide,  not  only  all  the  survivors 
of  the  first  insurgents,  but  whole  detachments  of 
Creole  troops  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  his 
success  was  soon  rendered  certain.  Tlie  clergy 
and  the  people  were  equally  decided  in  favor  of 
independence;  .  .  .  and,  before  the  month  of 
July,  the  whole  country  recognized  the  authority 
of  Iturbide,  with  the  exception  of  the  capital, 
in  which  Novello  had  shut  himself  up  with  the 
European  troops.  Iturbide  had  already  reached 
Queretaro  with  his  troops,  on  his  road  to  Mexico, 
when  he  was  informed  of  the  arrival,  at  Vera 
Cruz,  of  a  new  Viceroy.  ...  At  Cordova, 
whither  the  Viceroy  had  been  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed, for  the  purpose  of  an  interview  with  Itur- 
bide, the  latter  induced  him  to  accept  by  treaty 
the  Plan  of  Iguala,  as  the  only  means  of  securing 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  Spaniards  then  in 
Mexico,  and  of  establishing  the  right  to  the 
throne  in  the  house  of  Bourbon.  By  this  agree- 
ment, called  the  'Treaty  of  Cordova,'  the 
Viceroy,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  his  master, 
recognized  the  independence  of  Mexico,  and 
gave  up  the  capital  to  the  army  of  the  insur- 
gents, which  took  possession  of  it,  without  effu- 
sion of  blood,  on  the  27th  of  September,  1821. 


All  opposition  being  ended,  and  the  capital  occu- 
pied, in  accordance  with  a  provision  of  the  Plan 
of  Igualiv  a  provisional  junta  was  established, 
the  principal  business  of  widch  was  to  call  a 
congress  for  the  formation  of  a  constitution  suit- 
able to  the  country.  At  the  same  time  a  regencv, 
consisting  of  live  mdividuuls,  was  elected,  at  tfio 
head  of  which  was  placed  Iturbide.  .  .  .  When 
the  congress  assembled  [Feb,  '.>4,  1822],  three 
distinct  parlies  were  found  amongst  the  members. 
The  Bourbonists,  adhering  to  the  Plan  of  Igualii 
altogether,  wished  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
with  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  at  its 
head;  the  Uepublican,  setting  aside  the  Plan  of 
Iguala,  desired  a  federal  rei>u!)lic;  while  a  third 
party,  the  Iturbidists,  adopting  the  Plan  of 
Iguala  with  the  excejjtion  of  the  article  in  favor 
of  the  Bourbons,  wished  to  place  Iturbide  him- 
self upon  the  throne.  As  it  was  soon  learned 
that  tlie  Spanisii  government  had  declared  the 
treaty  of  Cordova  null  and  void,  the  Bourbonists 
ceased  to  exi-st  as  a  party,  and  the  struggle  was 
confined  to  the  Iturbidists  and  the  Republicans," 
By  the  aid  of  a  mob  demonstration  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  on  the  night  of  May  18,  1822,  the  former 
triumphed,  and  Iturbide  was  declared  emperor, 
under  the  title  of  Augustin  the  First.  "The 
choice  was  ratified  bv  the  provinces  without 
opposition,  and  Iturbide  found  himself  in  peace- 
able possession  of  a  throne  to  which  his  own 
abilities  and  a  concurrence  of  favorable  circum- 
stances had  raised  him.  Had  the  monarch  elect 
been  guided  by  counsels  of  iirudence,  and  allowed 
his  authority  to  be  confined  within  constitutional 
limits,  he  might  perhaps  have  continued  to  main- 
tain a  modified  authority;  but  forgetting  the 
unstable  foundation  of  his  throne,  he  began  his 
reign  with  all  the  airs  of  hereditary  royalty.  On 
his  accession  a  struggle  for  power  immediately 
commenced  between  him  and  the  congress." 
After  arbitrarily  imprisoning  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  that  body,  Iturbide,  at  last, 
proclaimed  its  dissolution  and  substituted  a  junta 
of  his  own  nomination.  "  Before  the  end  of  No- 
vember an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  northern 
provinces,  but  this  was  speedily  quelled  by  the 
imperial  troops."  It  was  followed  in  December 
by  a  more  formidable  revolt,  led  off  by  Santa 
Anna  (or  Santnna),  a  young  general  who  had 
supported  Iturbide,  but  who  had  been  haughtily 
dismissed  from  the  government  of  Vera  Cruz. 
Santa  Anna  was  joined  by  Victoria  and  other  old 
Republican  leaders,  and  the  power  of  Iturbide 
crumbled  so  rapidly  that  he  resigned  his  crown 
on  the  19th  of  >larch,  1823,  promising  to  quit 
the  country,  on  being  assured  a  yearly  allowance 
of  125,000  for  his  support,  "mth  his  family 
and  suite  he  embarked  for  Leghorn  on  the  Utli 
of  May.  .  .  .  From  Italy  he  proceeded  to 
London,  and  made  preparations  for  returning  to 
Alexico;  inconsequence  of  which,  congress,  on 
the  28th  of  April,  1824,  passed  a  decree  of  out- 
lawry against  him.  He  landed  in  disguise  at 
Soto  la  Marina,  July  14th,  1824;  was  arrested  by 
General  Garza,  and  shot  at  Padillo  by  order  of 
the  provincial  congress  of  Tamaulipas,  on  the 
19th  of  that  month.  ...  On  the  departure  of 
Iturbide,  a  temporary  executive  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  Generals  Victoria,  Bravo,  and 
Negrete,  by  whom  the  government  was  admin- 
istered until  the  meeting  of  a  new  congress, 
which  assembled  at  the  capital  in  August.  1823. 
This  body  immediately  entered  on  the  duties  of 
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preparing  a  new  mniititution,  which  was  sub- 
mitted on  the  3lHt  of  January,  1824,  and  (h'tinl- 
tivelv  sunctionfd  on  tlie  4lh  of  OctobiT  followinK- 
By  this  iiistrunM'nt,  niodi-led  sonicwiiat  uftiT  the 
coHHtitution  of  tiie  United  States,  tiie  absohiti! 
independence  of  tl»e  country  was  declared,  and 
tlie  several  Mexican  Provinces  wjtc  united  in  a 
Federal  Republic.  The  legislative  power  was 
vested  in  a  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and 
a  House  of  Rei)resentative8.  .  .  .  The  supreme 
executive  authority  was  vested  in  one  individual 
styled  the  'President  of  the  United  Mexican 
States.'.  .  .  The  third  article  in  the  constitu- 
tion declared  that  '  The  Religion  of  the  3Iexican 
Nation  is,  and  will  be  jierpetually,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Apostolic.  The  nation  will  protect  it 
by  wise  and  ju.st  laws,  and  prohibit  the  exercise 
of  any  other  whatever. '  .  .  .  On  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1825,  the  first  congress  under  the  fedcra! 
constitution  assembled  in  the  city  of  Jlexico; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  General  Guadalupe  Vic- 
toria was  in.stalled  as  president  of  the  republic, 
and  General  Nicholas  Bravo  as  vice-president. 
The  years  1825  and  1820  passed  with  few  dis- 
turbances; tlie  administration  of  Victoria  was 
generallv  i)opular;  and  the  country  enjoyed  a 
higher  <legrce  of  prosperity  than  at  any  former 
or  subsequent  period." — M.  "Willson,  American 
lliHtoyy,  bk.  3,  pt.  2,  ch.  4-5. 

Also  in:  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Jli^t.  of  the  Pacific 
States,  V.  7  {Mexico,  v.  8),  ch.  29-33,  and  v.  8,  ch. 
1-2. 

A.  D.  1 822-1 828.— Free-Masonry  inpolitics. 
— The  rival  branches  of  the  order. — The  Es- 
coc6s  and  the  Yorkinos. — For  some  years  a 
furious  contest  nigeil  between  two  political  so- 
cieties, "known  as  the  'Escoces'  and  'Yorki- 
nos'—  or,  as  wo  should  call  them,  Scotch  Free- 
Masons  and  York  Free-Masons — whose  secret 
organizations  were  employed  for  political  pur- 
poses by  two  rival  political  parties.  At  the  time 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  in  1820,  Free-Masonry  was  intro- 
duced into  Mexico ;  and  as  it  was  derived  from 
the  Scotch  branch  of  that  order,  it  was  called, 
after  the  name  of  the  people  of  Scotland, 
'Escoces.'  Into  this  institution  were  initiated 
many  of  the  old  Spaniards  still  remaining  in  the 
country,  the  Creole  aristocracy,  and  the  privi- 
leged classes — parties  that  could  111  endure  the 
elevation  of  a  Creole  colonel,  Iturblde,  to  the 
Imperial  throne.  When  Mr.  Poln.sett  was  sent 
out  as  Embassador  to  Mexico  [1822],  he  carried 
with  him  the  charter  for  a  Grand  Lo<lgc  from 
the  American,  or  York  order  of  Free-Masons 
la  the  United  States.  Into  this  new  order  the 
leaders  of  the*  Democratic  party  were  initiated. 
The  bitter  rlvalrj-  that  sprung  up  between  these 
two  branches  of  the  Masonic  body  kept  the 
country  In  a  ferment  for  ten  years,  and  resulted 
finally  In  the  formation  of  a  party  whose  motto 
was  opposition  to  all  secret  societies,  and  who 
derived  their  name  of  Anti-Masons  from   the 

Earty  of  the  same  name  then  flourishing  In  the 
nlted  States.  When  the  Escoces  Imd  so  far 
lost  ground  In  popular  favor  as  to  be  In  the 
greatest  apprehension  from  their  prosperous  but 
Imblttered  rivals,  the  Yorkinos,  as  a  last  resort, 
to  save  themselves,  and  to  ruin  the  hated  organi- 
zation, they  pronounced  against  all  secret  socle- 
ties.  .  .  .  'General  Bravo,  Vice-President  of 
Mexico,  and  leader  of  the  Escoces,  having  Issued 
his  proclamation  declaring  that,  as  a  last  resort, 


he  appealed  to  arms  to  rid  the  republic  of  that 
pest,  secret  societies,  and  that  lie  would  not  give 
up  tlie  contest  until  he  had  rooted  them  out,  rcjot 
and  brunch,  took  up  his  ))ositlon  at  Tulansingo 
—  a  village  alMHit  30  miles  north  of  the  City 
of  Mexico.  Here,  at  about  daylight  on  the 
rtiornlng  of  the  7th  January,  1828,  he  was  as- 
sailed by  General  Guerrero,  the  leader  of  the 
Yorkinos,  and  commander  of  the  forces  of  gov- 
ernment.' After  a  slight  sklrnush.  In  wldch 
eight  men  were  killed  and  six  wouniled.  General 
Bravo  and  his  party  were  made  prisoners;  and 
thus  perished  forever  the  party  of  the  Escoces. 
This  victory  was  so  complete  as  to  prove  a  real 
disaster  to  the  Yorkinos.  The  want  of  outside 
pressure  led  to  Internal  dissensions;  so  that  when 
two  of  Its  own  members,  Guerrero  and  Pe- 
draza,  became  rival  candidates  for  the  j)resl- 
dency,  the  election  was  determined  by  a  resort 
to  arms." — R.  A.  Wilson,  Mexico:  its  Peasants 
and  its  Priests,  ch.  5. 

Also  in  :  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the  Pacific 
States,  V.  8  {Mexico,  v.  5),  ch.  2. 

A.  D.  1828-1844.— The  rise  of  Santa  Anna. 
— Dissolution  of  the  Federal  System. — The 
Unitary  Republic  established. — Recognition 
by  Spain. — The  Pastry  War. — Retrograda- 
tion  and  decline. — "After  the  death  of  Iturblde, 
by  far  the  most  powerful  person  in  the  nation 
was  the  Creole  general  Santa  Anna,  who,  at  the 
age  of  24,  had  already  destroyed  the  military 
empire  of  his  chief.  Santa  Anna  at  first  Inter- 
ested himself  In  the  visionary  project  of  Bolivar 
for  framing  a  general  confederation  of  the  new 
nations  of  South  America  [see  Colombian  States  : 
A.  D.  1826].  This  project  .  .  .  failed  com- 
pletely ;  and  for  several  years  he  settled  down  as 
governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  reconciled  himself  to  the 
Federal  Republic,  and  took  no  part  lu  public 
life.  In  1828,  however,  the  Presidential  election 
led  to  a  civil  war  In  which  Santa  Anna  and  his 
favourite  Veracrusanos  first  found  out  their 
capabilities;  and  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
testing  them  again  lu  the  next  year,  when  the 
feeble  force  of  Barrados,  the  last  military  attempt 
made  by  Spain  to  reduce  Mexico,  was  cut  to 
pieces  at  Trmplco.  From  that  movement  Santa 
Anna  became  the  sole  controller  of  the  destinies 
of  the  country:  and  In  1833  he  was  elected  Pres- 
ident. Forty  years  ago  all  Europe  knew  the 
picture  of  Santa  Anna,  with  his  tall  spare  figure, 
sunburnt  face,  and  black  hair  curling  over  his 
forehead ;  how  he  lived  on  his  hacienda  of  .Manga 
de  Clavo,  cockfightlng,  gambling,  and  horse- 
racing,  occasionally  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  bronzed  troops,  and  either  making  a  dash 
at  an  Insurrection,  or  making  a  pronunciamento 
on  his  own  account.  Mexican  histories  tell 
how  gallantly  he  defended  Vera  Cruz  in  1839, 
against  the  French  invasion  under  Prince  de 
Joinvllle  [called  'the  Pastry  War,'  because  con- 
sequent on  the  non-payment  of  French  claims, 
among  which  there  was  prominence  given  to  a 
certain  pastry-cook's  claim  for  goods  destroyed 
in  the  riot  of  a  revolution  at  the  capital  In  1828] ; 
bow  his  leg,  having  been  shattered  by  a  ball, 
was  burled  with  a  solemn  service  and  a  funeral 
oration  In  the  cemetery  of  Santa  Paula  In  Mex- 
ico ;  and  how.  In  a  few  years,  when  Santa  Anna 
was  In  disgrace  with  the  people,  they  destroyed 
the  tomb,  and  kicked  Santa  Anna's  limb  about 
the  streets  with  every  mark  of  hatred  and  con- 
tempt. .  .  .  The  manifold  dlfflculties  of  govern- 
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ment  In  Mexico  sufflrk'ntly  attested  the  weakness 
of  tlie  Fedcml  constitution;  and  in  IHIjr).  after  a 
trial  of  eleven  years,  tiie  state  governinents  were 
dissolved,  and  the  liepuhlic,  one  and  indivisible, 
set  up  for  a  time  in  their  place.  There  was  now 
to  be  a  President,  elected  by  an  indirect  vote  for 
eight  years,  a  Senate,  and  a  House  of  Deputies, 
both  elected  by  a  direct  popular  vote,  and  an 
elective  Supremo  Court.  Santa  Anna,  who  was 
identitled  with  the  Unitary  principle,  was  re- 
elected three  times:  so  that  with  sonic  intermis- 
sion he  governed  Mexico  for  20  years.  The  dis- 
solution of  the  Federal  government  naturally 
strengthened  the  hands  ot  Santa  Aima ;  and  in 
1830  Mexico  was  for  the  first  time  recognized  by 
Spain.  But  the  unitary  republic  was  a  time  of 
disaster  and  disgrace;  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  progress  it  was  a  i>eriod  of  reaction. 
.  .  .  Europe  looked  forward,  almost  without 
lealousy,  to  the  time  when  the  great  nation  of 
North  America  would  absorb  this  people  of  half- 
civilized  Indians  mixed  with  degenerate  Span- 
iards. Events  which  now  happened  greatly 
strengthened  this  impression." — E.  J.  Payne, 
Jlist.  of  Kurojiean  Colonies,  ch.  20,  Mct.  6-7. 

A.  D.  1 829-1 837.— The  Abolition  of  Slavery. 
— '  The  general  affairs  of  the  country  in  the  second 
half  of  1829  were  in  a  chaotic  state.  Disorgaid- 
zatlon  fettered  every  branch  of  the  government. 
.  .  .  And  yet,  amidst  its  constant  struggle,  Guer- 
rero's administration  decreed  several  progressive 
measures,  the  most  Important  of  which  was  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  African  slavery  had  Indeed 
been  reduced  to  narrow  limits.  The  Dominican 
provincial  of  Cliiapas,  Father  Matias  Cordoba, 
gave  freedom  to  the  slaves  on  the  estates  of  his 
order.  On  the  16th  of  September,  1825,  Presi- 
dent Victoria  had  liberated  In  the  country's  name 
the  slaves  purchased  with  a  certain  fund  collected 
for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  those  given  up  by 
their  owners  to  the  patriotic  junta.  The  general 
abolition,  however,  was  not  actually  earned  out 
for  some  time,  certain  difflculties  having  arisen ; 
and  several  states,  among  which  was  Zacatecas, 
had  decreed  the  freedom  of  slaves  before  the 
general  government  arrived  at  a  final  conclusion 
on  the  subject.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  few  re- 
maining slaves  were  In  domestic  service,  and 
treated  more  like  members  of  families  than  as 
actual  chattels.  At  last  Deputy  Toruel,  taking 
advantage  of  the  time  when  Guerrero  was  invested 
with  extraordinary  powers,  drew  up  and  laid  be- 
fore him  a  decree  for  total  abolition.  It  wos 
signed  September  15,  1829,  and  proclaimed  the 
next  day,  the  national  anniversary.  The  law 
met  Avith  no  demur  save  from  Coahulla  and 
Texas,  in  which  state  were  about  1,000  slaves, 
whose  manumission  would  cost  heavily,  as  the 
owners  held  them  at  a  high  valuation.  It  seems 
that  the  law  was  not  fully  enforced ;  for  on  the 
6th  of  April,  1837,  another  was  promulgated,  de- 
claring slavery  abolished  without  exception  and 
with  compensation  to  the  owners." — II.  II.  Ban- 
croft, Hist,  of  the  Pacific  States,  v.  8  (Mexico,  v.  5), 
ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1845.— The  Annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  United  States.  See  Texas:  A.  D.  1836- 
1845. 

A.  D,  1846.  —  The  American  aggression 
which  precipitated  war.— "Texas  had  claimed 
the  liio  Grande  as  lier  western  limit,  though  she 
had  never  exercised  actual  control  over  either 
New  Mexico  or  the  country  lying  between  the 


Nueces  and  the  Hio  Grande.  The  groundlcfw 
cliuracter  of  the  claims  of  Texas  to  the  Hio 
Grande  as  its  western  boundary  was  even  ad- 
mitted by  some  friends  of  the  measure.  .  .  .  Silaa 
Wright,  .  .  .  referring  to  the  boundaries  of 
Texas,  declared  that  '  they  embraced  a  country 
to  which  Texas  had  no  claims,  over  which  she 
had  never  asserted  jurisdiction,  and  which  she  luul 
no  right  to  cede.  Mr.  Benton  denoiuiced  the 
treaty  [of  annexation  and  cession  of  territory]  as 
an  attempt  to  seize  2,000  square  miles  of  .Mexican 
territory  by  the  incor|)oration  of  tlie  left  bank  of 
the  Hio  del  Norte,  which  would  bo  an  act  of 
direct  aggression.  ...  In  onlering,  therefore. 
General  Taylor  to  pass  a  portion  of  his  forces 
westward  of  the  river  Nueces,  which  was  done 
before  annexation  was  accomplished.  President 
Polk  put  in  peril  the  peace  and  the  good  name  of 
the  country.  In  his  Annual  Message  of  Decem- 
ber of  that  year  [1H45]  he  stated  that  American 
troops  were  in  position  on  the  Nueces,  '  to  defend 
our  own  and  the  rights  of  Texas.'  But,  not  con- 
tent with  occupying  ground  on  and  westward  of 
the  Nueces,  he  issued,  on  the  KJth  of  .January, 
1846,  the  fatal  order  to  General  Taylor  to  advance 
and  'occupy  positions  on  or  near  the  left  l)ankof 
the  Rio  del  Norte. '  That  movement  of  the  army 
from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  Rio  Grande,  a  distance 
of  more  than  100  miles,  was  an  invasion  of  Mexi- 
can territory, —  an  act  of  war  for  which  the  Presi- 
dent was  ancl  must  ever  be  held  responsible  by 
the  general  judgment  of  mankind." — II.  Wilson, 
Jlist.  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  tf  the  Slave  Power  in 
Am.,  V.  2,  ch.  2. 

Also  in:  T.  II.  Benton,  Thirty  Years'  Vieir, 
V.  2,  ch.  149. 

A.  D.  1846-1847.— The  American  conquest 
of  California.  Sec  C.vmfornia:  A.  D.  1846- 
1847. 

A.  D.  1846-1847.  —  War  with  the  United 
States. — The  first  movements  of  American 
invasion. — Palo  Alto. — Resaca  de  la  Palma. — 
Monterey. — Buena  Vista. — Fremont  in  Cali- 
fornia.— "  The  annexation  of  Texas  accomplished 
[see  Texas:  A.  D.  1824-1836,  and  1836-1845], 
General  Taylor,  the  United  States  commander  in 
the  Southwest,  received  orders  to  advance  to  the 
Rio  Grande.  Such  was  the  impoverished  and 
distracted  condition  of  Mexico  that  she  ap- 
parently contemplated  no  retaliation  for  the  in- 
jury she  had  sustained,  and,  had  the  American 
army  remained  at  the  Nueces,  a  conflict  might 
perhaps  have  been  avoided.  But,  on  Taylor's 
approaching  the  Rio  Grande,  a  combat  ensued 
[May  8,  1846]  at  Palo  Alto  with  Arista,  the 
Alexican  commander,  who  crossed  over  that 
stream.  It  ended  In  the  defeat  of  the  iSIcxlcans, 
and  the  next  day  another  engagement  took  place 
at  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  with  the  Siime  result. 
These  actions  eventually  assumed  considerable 
political  Importance.  They  were  among  the 
causes  of  General  Taylor's  subsequent  elevation 
to  the  Presidency.  As  soon  as  intelligence  of 
what  had  occurred  reached  Washington,  Presi- 
dent Polk,  forgetting  that  the  author  of  a  war  is 
not  he  who  begins  it,  but  he  who  has  made  it 
necessary,  addressed  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress aniiiouncing  that  the  Mexicans  '  had  at  last 
invaded  our  territory,  and  shed  the  blood  of  our 
fellow-cltlzcus  on  our  own  soil.'  Congress  at 
once  (May  13th,  1846)  passed  an  act  providing 
money  and  men.  Its  preamble  stated,  'Whereas, 
by  the  act  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  a  state  of 
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w«r  cxiHtii  iM'twpfn  that  rnutitry  nn^l  tlio  United 
KtutcH.  1m^  it  «'im(t<'!,' etc.  Ah  lon^f  j)n'vi()U8ly 
UH  lH4:i,  Mr.  HtKiinegrn,  tho  .Mcxicuri  .MiiiiHtcr  of 
Fon-iKii  KcliitUinf),  hml  fornmlly  notifled  tlio 
Amoricnn  K'>vi'rnrncnt  tliut  tlx;  nnnexiition  of 
TcxiiH  would  Incvltubly  lend  to  war.  (k'ncriil 
AliiiDiitf,  tli<;  .Mcxicati  iMiiiiHtcr  at  \VaHliini;toii, 
ill  a  ii<)t«!  to  .Mr.  UpHiiiir,  tlic  Hccn'tary  of  State, 
Haid  tliat,  'in  tlu;  name  of  IiIh  nation,  and  now  for 
tlicni,  lie  protests,  in  tlie  most  Holenin  manner, 
against  hucIi  an  a^gn-HHion;  and  lie  moreover  d(!- 
cmre«,  l»v  e.vpress  order  of  IiIh  government,  tliat, 
on  Kanctioii  being  given  by  tlic  e.xec  iillve  of  tlie 
Union  til  the  inc<ir|K)nition  of  Texas  into  tlie 
United  HtateH,  ho  will  consider  bin  iiiiHsion  ended, 
seeing  that,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  will  have 
learned,  the  Mexican  government  is  resolved  to 
declare  war  as  soon  ns  it  receives  intimation  of 
Hucli  an  act.'  War  being  thus  provolicd  by  tlu! 
Americiiii  government,  (leneral  Scott  received 
orders  (November  IHtli,  184(1)  to  take  command 
of  the  expedition  Intended  for  tho  invasion  of 
Mexico." — T.  W.  Draper,  llint.  of  t fie  Am.  Ciril 
\\'ni\  r/i.  2;i  (('.  1).— After  his  defeat  at  Hesaea 
de  la  Palina,  the  Mexican  general  Arista  "  re- 
treated in  the  direction  of  San  Luis  I'otosi,  and 
waff  superseded  by  Oen.  Pedro  Ampudia.  (Gen- 
eral Taylor  marched  his  forces  across  tlie  Kio 
Grande  on  the  17th  of  May  and  tlie  invasion  of 
Mexico  was  begun  in  earnest.  From  the  '21st  to 
the  '24tli  of  September,  he  was  engaged  with 
7,0(X)  men  in  tlie  attack  ujion  Mont"rey,  the  capi- 
tal of  Nueva  Leon,  garrisoned  by  u  force  of 
9,(M)0.  lie  met  with  the  same  success  wliicli  had 
attended  his  former  engagements,  (ieneral  Am- 
pudia was  also  forced  to  retire  to  San  Luis  I'o- 
tosi.  The  brilliant  features  of  this  attack  were 
the  assault  upon  Obispado  Viejo  by  General 
Wortli  on  the  first  day  of  the  light,  and  tlie  storm- 
ing of  the  heiglits  above  on  the  following  day. 
.  .  .  Upon  the  defeat  of  Ampudia,  Santa  Am. a, 
having  then  just  attidncd  to  the  chief  magistracy 
of  Mexico  [tho  American  blockading  sciuadron 
at  Vera  Cruz  hud  permitted  him  to  return  to  the 
country,  expecting  that  his  presence  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  invaders],  and  left  it  in  the 
hands  of  his  Vice-President,  (iomez  Farias,  took 
the  command  of  the  Mexican  forces  and  s(!t  out 
to  check  the  advance  of  General  Taylor.  On  tho 
23d  of  February,  1847,  tho  bkxxly  battle  of  An- 
gostura, as  it  is  called  by  tho  Mexicans  (known 
to  the  Americans  as  the  battle  of  Huena  Vista), 
was  fought,  and  lost  by  the  ^Icxican  army. 
Santa  Anna  returned  to  San  Lids  Potosi,  whence 
ho  was  called  to  the  capital  to  head  off  the  insur- 
rection against  Gomez  Farias,  by  tho  party 
called  derisively  the  Polko.s,  Injcausc  their  insur- 
rection at  that  time  was  clearly  favorable  to  the 
movements  of  the  American  army,  and  because 
James  K.  Polk  was  then  the  President  of  tho 
United  States  and  head  of  the  American  party 
favorable  to  the  war.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  army  of  Taylor  was  reduced  to  about  5,000 
men  in  order  to  supply  GenenU  Winfleld  Scott 
with  forces  to  carry  out  his  military  operations, 
and  the  Held  of  war  was  transferred  to  the  region 
between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  capiUU.  While  these 
events  were  in  progress  an  expedition  under 
Gen.  John  C.  Fremont  had  been  made  over-land 
through  New  Mexico  and  into  California  [see 
Camfoknia:  A.  D.  1846-1847;  and  New  Mexico: 
A.  D.  1846],  and  under  the  directions  of  tho 
United  States  government  the  Mexicans  of  Cali- 


fornia had  been  incited  to  revolt."— A.  11.  Noll, 
S/iiirt  llint.  of  Mfjriro,  eh.  0. 

Alw)  in;  II.  Von  llolst,  Comt.  and  Pol.  Hint, 
of  the  U.  S.,  r.  U,  c/i.  4-0.— II.  O.  Ladd,  ilmt.  of 
the  War  irith  Mexico,  ch.  4-8.— E.  I).  Mansllehl, 
Hint,  of  the  Mexinin  Win;  ch.  '2-4  and  «.— O.  O. 
Howard,  (/eiieriit  'J'ni^lor.ch.  8-10. 

A.  D.  1847  (March— September).— General 
Scott'a  campaign.— From  Vera  Cruz  to  the 
capital.— Cerro  Gordo.—  Contreras, —  Churu- 
buico. — Molino  del  Rey. — Chapultepec. — The 
conquest  complete.— "(»en(  nil  Winllchl  Scott 
was  ordered  to  Mexico,  to  take  chief  command 
and  conduct  the  war  according  to  his  own 
plan.  This  was,  in  brief,  to  carry  an  expedition 
against  V^era  C'ruz,  reduce  Its  defences,  and  tlieii 
march  on  tho  city  of  Mexico  by  the  shortest 
route.  .  .  .  On  the 7tli  of  March  [18471,  the  lleet 
with  Scott's  army  came  to  anchor  a  lew  miles 
south  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  two  days  later  lie  landed 
hit)  whole  force  —  nearly  12,000  men  —  by  means 
of  surf-boats.  Vera  Cruz  was  a  city  of  7,000 
inhabitants,  strongly  fortified.  .  .  .  ()n  the  22d 
the  investment  was  complete.  A  summons  to 
surrender  being  refused,  the  batteries  opened, 
and  the  bombardment  was  kept  up  for  four  days, 
the  small  war  vessels  ioining  in  it.  The  Mexican 
batteries  and  the  castle  [of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa, 
on  a  reef  in  the  harbor]  replied  with  spirit,  anil 
with  some  little  "llect;  but  tho  city  and  castio 
were  surrendered  on  the  27th.  'I  he  want  of 
draught  animals  and  wagons  delayed  till  tho 
middle  of  April  tho  marcli  upon  the  capital  of 
the  country,  2(K)  ndles  distant.  The  first  obstacio 
was  found  at  Cerro  Gordo,  .W  miles  northwest 
of  Vera  Cruz,  Avliero  the  Mexicans  had  taken 
position  on  the  heights  around  a  rugged  moun- 
tain pass,  with  a  battery  commanding  every 
turn  of  the  road.  A  way  was  found  to  flank  the 
position  on  the  extreme  left,  and  on  the  morning 
of  April  18th  the  AMiericans  attacked  in  three 
columns.  .  .  .  Tho  divisions  of  Twiggs  and 
Worth  .  .  .  attacked  the  height  of  Cerro  Gt)rdo, 
where  the  Mexicans  were  most  strongly  in- 
trenched, and  where  Santa  Anna  conuuaudcd  in 
person.  This  being  carried  by  storm,  its  guns 
were  turned  first  upon  the  retreating  Mexicans, 
and  then  upon  tho  advanced  position  that  Pillow 
was  assaulting  in  front.  The  Mexicans,  finding 
themselves  surrounded,  soon  surrendcretl.  Santa 
Anna,  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  fied 
toward  Jalapa,  where  Scott  followed  him  and 
took  the  place."— W.  C.  Bryant  and  S.  H.  Gay, 
Popular  Hid.  of  the  U.  S.,  v.  4,  ch.  14.— "Less 
than  a  month  later  [after  the  battle  of  Cerro 
Gordo]  the  American  army  occupied  the  city  of 
Puebla.  Scott  remained  at  Puebla  during  ,/uno 
and  July,  awaiting  reinforcements  anil  ilrilling 
them  as  they  arrived.  On  the  7th  of  August  he 
set  out  for  the  capital,  which  was  now  defended 
by  about  30,000  troops.  A  series  of  encounters 
took  place  on  the  19th,  and  on  the  next  day  three 
battles  were  fought,  at  Contreras,  Churubusco, 
and  San  Antonio.  They  were  in  reality  parts 
of  one  general  engagement.  The  troops  on  both 
sides  fought  with  stubbornness  and  bravery,  but 
in  tho  end  the  Mexicans  were  completely  routed, 
and  the  pursuit  of  the  fiying  enemy  reached 
almost  to  the  gates  of  the  capitid.  A  commis- 
sioner, Nicholas  P.  Trist,  having  been  previously 
appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  Mexicans,  an 
artnistice  was  now  agreed  upon,  to  begin  on  the 
23d  of  August.    The  armistice,  from  u  strategic 
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point  of  vli'W.  wfts  II  iiii.^takc,  tlio  nilvnntiiKc  "f 
the  ovcrwliclinin^  vic'torics  nf  tlii'  llltli  titid  'iOtli 
wiiH  in  KTviil  ptirt  lost,  anil  tiic  MfxiciitiH  wi-rc 
t-nikhliMl  to  riM-oviT  from  tlu'dcinoriiliziition  wliiili 
luiil  fdllowfil  their  ilcfcat.  The  position  of  tlin 
An»cri<'an  army,  in  llic  licarl  of  tlicciH'iny'H  coun- 
try, wlicri!  it  niij,'lit  !)(•  <ul  olT  froni  rcinforci-- 
niiritM  anil  HupplicH,  wuh  full  of  (lan;.(4'r.  ami  tlio 
fortiticationH  wlilcli  l)arrnl  the  way  to  tlu!  capital. 
Molino  del  Hey,  (.'aHii  Mata,  ami  Cliapultcpcc, 
wire  c\cvcdin>?ly  forn)iilal)l('.  On  the  7lli  of 
Hi'iili'mhcr  tlif  armiHticc  cainc  to  an  tnil.  The 
ni'jjotlations  had  failed,  and  (Jenenil  Heott  pre- 
]mred  to  move  on  tlie  reinaininj?  worlds.  A  re- 
connoisance  was  made  on  that  dav.  and  on  the 
Hill  Scott  attacked  the  enemy.  1'lie  army  of 
Hania  Anna  was  drawn  up  with  its  right,  resting 
on  ('asa  Mata  and  its  left  on  Molino  tiel  Uev. 
Hoth  thcHc  positions  were  carried  by  assault, 
and  the  Mexicans,  after  severe  loss,  were  de- 
feated and  driven  olT  the  Held.  The  next  two 
days  were  occupied  in  preparing  for  the  linal  iis 
Bault  ui)on  ('hapultepec.  A  careful  disposition 
was  made  of  tlu-  troops,  l)atterles  wen;  i)lanled 
within  range,  and  on  the  \'l\h  they  opened  a 
destructive  lire.  On  the  lltth  a  simidlaneous  as- 
sault was  inadc!  from  both  sides,  the  troops 
storming  tlie  fortres.s  with  great  bravery  and 
dash,  and  the  works  were  carried,  the  enemy 
living  in  confusion.  The  army  followed  them 
along  the  two  causeways  of  Helen  and  San 
Cosmo,  lighting  its  way  to  the  gates  of  the  city, 
llere  a  struggle  continued  till  after  nightfall, 
the  enemy  making  n  desperate  defence.  Early 
the  next  morning,  a  deputatiimof  the  city  coun- 
cil waited  upon  General  Scott,  asking  for  t(?rms 
of  capitulation.  Thes'.-  were  refused,  and  the 
divisions  of  Wortli  mid  Quitman  entered  the 
cajiital.  Street  llgliting  was  k<'pl  up  for  two 
days  longer,  but  by  the  Kith  tlie  Americans  bad 
secured  possession  of  tlie  city.  Negotiations  were 
now  renewed,  and  the  occupation  of  the  territory, 
meanwhile,  ccmtinued.  The  jirincipal  towns 
were  garrisoned,  and  taxes  and  duties  colle(;ted 
by  the  United  States.  Occasional  encounters 
took  place  ut  various  points,  but  the  warfare  was 
chietly  of  ii  gucriiila  character.  Towards  the 
clo.se  of  the  war  General  Scott  was  8ui)erseded 
by  General  Butler.  Hut  the  work  had  been  al- 
ready completed." — J.  U.  Solcy,  T/ie  Wdm  of 
the  U.  ,S.,  lim-imQiAnrmdceaiid  Criticul  JIM. 
of  Am.,  V.  7,  ch.  fi). 

Ai-so  IN :  II.  II.  Bancroft.  IIM.  «/  the  Pacific 
States,  V.  8  (.Vexieo,  v.  5),  eh.  17-20.— Gen.  "\V. 
Scott,  Memoirs,  by  himnelf  ch.  27-33  (r.  2.)— 
Prenident'g  Meastif/e  and  Doc'h,  Dec.  7,  1847  (.%«- 
ate  Ex.  Doc,  Ko.  1,  SOth  Coiif/.,  Ut  Scm.). 

A.  D.  1848.— The  Treaty  of  Guadaloupe 
Hidalgo.  —  Territory  ceded  to  the  United 
States. — "The  Mexican  i)eoplc  had  now  suc- 
cumbed to  the  victorious  armies  of  tlie  '  barba- 
rians of  the  North.'  The  Mexican  Government 
was  favorable  to  the  settlement  of  the  questions 
whieli  had  caused  this  unhappy  war.  A  new 
administration  was  in  power.  General  Anaya 
on  the  llth  of  November  was  elected  President 
of  the  Mexican  Itepublic  until  the  8tli  of  Janu- 
ary, 1848.  when  the  constitutional  term  of  olHce 
would  expire.  .  .  .  National  ]>ri(le  .  .  .  bowed 
to  the  necessities  of  the  rei)ublic.  and  the  dej)!!- 
ties  assembled  in  the  Mexican  Congress  favored 
the  organization  of  a  commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of   reopening  uegotiutious  with  Mr.  Trist. 


who  still  remained  In  Mexico,  and  was  determined 
to  itHsiime  the  n  spoiiHililllty  of  acting  still  as 
agent  of  the  I'nited  Stales  [iklthough  his  powers 
had  been  withdniwnj.  The  lack  of  coi^perallon 
by  the  adherents  of  Santa  Anna  ])revented  im- 
mediate action  on  the  |iart  of  these  oommission- 
ers.  On  the  Hth  of  January.  1M4H,  General  Her- 
rera  was  elected  Constitutional  I'reHldeiil  of  the 
.Mexican  Kepubllc.  .  .  .  Under  the  new  admin- 
istration negotiations  were  easily  opened  with  a 
spirit  of  harmony  and  concesHloii  which  iiidiiated 
a  happy  issu(>.  Mexico  gave  up  her  claim  to  llii; 
Nueces  as  the  boundary  liiii'  of  her  territory, 
and  the  United  States  diil  not  longer  insist  upon 
the  cession  of  Lower  California  and  the  riglit  of 
way  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuautepec.  The 
I)revious  olTer  of  money  by  thi'  United  States  for 
the  cession  of  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California 
was  also  continued.  .  .  .  On  1  lie  2(1  of  February 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  unanimously  adopted  and 
signed  by  the  comnUssioiiers  at  the  city  of  (Jiia- 
<laloupe  Hidalgo.  .  .  .  The  ratillcalions  of  the 
Mexican  Congress  and  of  the  United  Stat«'S  Si'ii- 
ate  were  ex<>lianged  May  JlOtli,  1S4H.  The  United 
States,  by  the  terms  of  this  treatv.  paid  to 
Mexico  $l.'),()()0,0(H)  for  the  territoiv  added  to  its 
boundaries.  They  moreover  freeil  the  Mexican 
|{eiiui>lic  from  all  claims  of  citizens  of  the 
United  Statesagainst  Mexico  for  damages,  which 
the  United  States  agreed  to  i»ay  to  the  amount 
of  !j!:j,2")().()0().  The  boiindary-liiie  was  also  llxed 
between  the  two  republics.  It  began  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  lliree  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Hio  Grande  del  Norte,  running  up  the  centre 
of  that  river  to  the  point  where  it  strikes  the 
southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico;  then  west- 
ward along  that  southern  boundary  which  runs 
north  of  Elpaso,  to  its  western  termination; 
thence  northward  along  the  western  line  of  New- 
Mexico  until  it  intersects  the  flrst  branch  of  the 
river  Gila,  thence  down  the  middle  of  the  ()ila 
until  it  empties  into  tlie  ]{io  Colorado,  following 
the  division  line  between  Upper  and  Lower  Cali- 
fornia to  tlie  Pacitic  Ocean,  one  marine  league 
south  of  the  port  of  San  Diego.  On  the  12th  of 
June,  the  last  of  the  United  States  troops  left 
the  capital  of  Mexico.  .  .  .  The  partisan  sup- 
jiorters  of  President  Polk's  ndm'aiistration  did 
not  hesitate  to  avow  that  tlie  war  with  Mexico 
was  waged  for  coiuiucst  of  territiry.  .  .  .  Tlie 
demands  of  indemnity  from  Mexic  )  lirst  made 
by  the  Uniteil  States  were  equal,  exclusive  of 
Texas,  to  half  of  the  domain  of  Mi  xico,  ein- 
brnclng  a  territory  upward  of  800.000  square 
miles.  .  .  .  The  area  of  New  Mexico,  as  actually 
ceded  by  treaty  to  the  United  States,  was  520,078 
square  miles.  The  disputed  ground  of  Texas, 
wliich  rightfully  belonged  to  Mexico,  lyid  vliich 
was  also  yielded  in  the  treaty  of  jieaci ,  contidned 
no  less  than  12.'),520  sipiare  miles.  The  acqidsi- 
tion  of  the  total  amount  of  051.591  square  miles 
of  territory  was  one  of  tlie  direct  results  of  thid 
war.  in  which  President  Polk  was  ever  i)retend- 
ing  '  to  conquer  a  peace.'  To  tills  must  be  added 
the  undisputed  region  of  Texas,  which  was 
325,520  sipiarc  miles  more,  in  order  ndeiiuately 
to  represent  the  acquisition  of  territory  to  the 
United  States,  amounting  to  851. 5SK)  square 
miles.  This  has  been  con)-)Uted  to  be  .seventeen 
times  the  extent  of  the  State  of  New  York.  .  .  . 
The  territory  thus  acipiired  included  ten  degrees 
of  latitude  on  the  Pacitic  coast,  and  extended 
cast  to  the  Uio  Grande,  a  distance  of  1,000  miles. 
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.  .  .  Five  thousand  miles  of  sea-coast  were  added 
to .  the  possessions  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
The  mineral  resources  of  the  conquered  territory, 
including  California,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Western  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Nevada,  have  been 
developed  to  such  an  extent  that  their  value  is 
beyond  computation.  "—11.  O.  Ladd,  Hist,  of  the 
War  with  Mexico,  ch.  30-31. 

Also  in  :  Treaties  and  Conventions  bet.  the  U.  S. 
and  other  Countries  (ed.  of  1889),  pp.  C81-694. 

A.  D.  1848-1861. — The  succession  of  Revo- 
lutions and  the  War  of  the  Reform. — The  new 
Constitution. — The  government  of  Juarez  and 
the  Nationalization  of  Church  property. — "For 
a  brief  period,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Ameri- 
can army,  the  Mexican  people  drew  the  breath  of 
peace,  disturbed  only  by  outbreaks  headed  by  the 
turbulent  Paredes.  .  .  .  In  June,  1848,  Seflorller- 
rera  (who  had  been  in  power  at  the  opening  of 
the  war  with  the  United  States)  took  possession  of 
the  presidential  chair.  For  the  first  time  within 
the  memory  of  men  then  living,  the  supreme 
power  changed  hands  without  disturbance  or 
opposition.  .  .  .  The  army  .  .  .  was  greatljr  re- 
duced, arrangements  were  made  with  creditors 
abroad,  and  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  internal 
affairs.  General  Mariano  Arista,  formerly  min- 
ister of  war,  assumed  peaceful  ;  .^ssession  of 
power,  in  Januarv,  1851,  and  continued  the  wise 
and  economical  administration  of  his  predecessor. 
But  Mexico  could  not  long  remain  at  peace,  even 
with  herself;  she  was  quiet  merely  because 
utterly  prostrated,  and  in  December,  1852,  some 
military  officers,  thirsting  for  power,  rebelled 
against  the  government.  They  commenced  again 
the  old  system  of  '  pronunciamientos ' ;  usually 
begun  by  some  man  in  a  province  distant  from 
the  seat  of  government,  and  gradually  gaining 
such  strength  that  when  finally  met  by  the  law- 
ful forces  they  were  beyond  control.  Ilather 
than  plunge  his  country  anew  into  the  horrors  of 
a  civil  war,  General  Arista  resigned  his  office 
and  sailed  for  Europe,  where  he  died  in  poverty 
a  few  years  later.  It  may  astonish  any  one  ex- 
cept the  close  student  of  Mexican  history  to  learn 
the  name  of  the  man  next  placed  in  power  by 
the  revolutionists,  for  it  was  no  one  els^  than 
General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna!  Re- 
called by  the  successful  rebels  from  his  exile  in 
Cuba  and  South  America,  Santa  Anna  hastened 
to  the  scene  of  conflict.  ...  He  commenced  at 
once  to  extend  indefinitely  the  army,  and  to  in- 
trench himself  in  a  position  of  despotic  power, 
and,  in  December,  1853,  he  issued  a  decree  which, 
in  substance,  declared  him  perpetual  dictator. 
This  aroused  opposition  all  over  the  country,  and 
the  Liberals,  who  were  opposed  to  an  arbitrary 
centralized  government,  rose  in  rebellion.  The 
mt'st  successful  leaders  were  Generals  Alvarez 
and  Oomonfort,  who,  after  repeated  victories, 
drove  the  arch  conspirator  from  the  capital,  on 
the  9th  of  /  u  'st,  1855.  Santa  Anna  secretly 
left  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  a  few  days  later  em- 
barked at  Vera  Cruz  for  Havana.  During  sev- 
eral years  he  resided  in  Cuba,  St.  Thomas, 
Nassau,  and  the  United  States,  constantly  in- 
triguing for  a  return  to  power  in  Mexico." — F. 
A.  Ober,  Toung  Folks'  Hid.  of  Mercim,  ch.  33.— 
"  Ui)ou  the  flight  of  Santa  Anna,  anarchy  was 
imminent  in  the  capital.  The  most  prominent 
promoters  of  the  revolution  assembled  quickly, 
ana  elected  Gen.  Romulo  Diaz  de  la  Vega  acting- 
president,  and  he  succeeded  in  establishmg  order. 


...  By  a  representative  assembly  Gen.  Martin 
Carrera  was  elected  acting-president,  and  he  was 
installed  on  the  15th  of  August,  1855,  but  re- 
signed on  the  11th  of  the  following  month,  when 
the  presidency  devolved  a  second  time  upon 
Gen.  Romulo  Diaz  de  la  Vega.  The  revolution  of 
Alvarez  and  Comonfort,  known  as  the  Plan  de 
Ayotla,  was  entirely  successful,  and  under  the 
wise  and  just  administrati./n  of  Diaz  de  la  Vega, 
the  country  was  brought  to  the  wholly  abnormal 
state  of  quiet  and  order.  Representatives  of  the 
triumphant  party  assembled  in  Cuernavaca  and 
elected  Gen.  Juan  Alvarez  president  ad  interim, 
and  upon  the  formation  of  his  cabinet  he  named 
Comonfort  his  Minister  of  War.  Returning  to 
the  capital,  he  transferred  the  presidency  to  his 
Jlinister  of  War,  and  on  the  12th  of  December, 
1855,  Gen.  Ignacio  Comonfort  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  deities  as  acting-president.  He 
was  made  actual  president  by  a  large  majority 
in  the  popular  election  held  two  years  later,  and 
was  reinstalled  on  the  1st  of  December,  1857. 
He  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
rulers  of  Mexico,  and  his  administration  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  Mexican  history. 
Scarcely  had  Comonfort  begun  his  rule  as  the 
substitute  of  Alvarez,  when  revolutions  again 
broke  out  and  assumed  formidable  proportions. 
Puebia  >vas  occupied  by  5,000  insurgents.  Fed- 
eral troops  sent  against  them  joined  their  cause. 
Comonfort  succeeded  in  raising  an  army  of  16,000 
men,  well  equipped,  and  at  its  head  marched  to 
Puebia  and  suppressed  the  revolution  before  the 
end  of  March.  But  in  October  another  rebellion 
broke  out  in  Puebia,  headed  by  Col.  Miguel  Mir- 
amon.  The  government  succeeded  in  suppress- 
ing this,  as  well  as  one  which  broke  out  in  San 
Luis  Potosi,  and  another,  under  the  leadership 
of  Gen.  Tomas  Mejia,  in  Queretaro.  It  was  by 
Comonfort  that  the  war  between  the  Church  and 
the  government,  so  long  threatened,  was  pre- 
cipitated. In  June,  1856,  he  issued  a  decree 
ordering  the  sale  of  all  the  unimproved  real 
estate  held  by  the  Church,  at  its  assessed  value. 
The  Church  was  to  receive  the  proceeds,  but  the 
land  was  to  become  thereby  freed  from  all  eccle- 
siastical control."  Upon  information  of  a  con- 
spiracy centering  in  one  of  the  monasteries  of 
the  city  of  Mexico,  the  president  sent  troops  to 
take  possession  of  the  place,  and  finally  ordered 
it  to  be  suppressed.  These  measures  provoked 
an  implacable  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Church.  "On  the  5th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1857,  the  present  Constitution  of  Mexico 
was  adopted  by  Congress.  Comonfort,  as  Pro- 
visional President,  subscribed  it,  and  it  was 
under  its  provisions  that  he  was  elected  actual 
president.  But  ten  days  after  his  inauguration 
in  December,  1857,  and  his  taking  the  oath  to 
support  the  new  Constitution,  the  President, 
supposing  that  he  could  gain  the  full  support  of 
the  Liberals,  and  claiming  that  he  had  found  the 
operation  of  the  Constitution  impracticable,  dis- 
solved Congress  and  set  the  Constitution  aside. 
He  threw  his  legal  successor,  Benito  Juarez,  the 
President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  and 
one  of  the  supporters  of  the  new  Constitution, 
into  prison."  Revolution  upon  revolution  now 
followed  in  quick  succession.  Comonfort  fled 
the  country.  Zuloaga,  Pczuela,  Pavon,  Mir- 
umon,  were  seated  in  turn  in  the  presidential 
chair  for  brief  terms  of  a  half  recognized  gov- 
ernment.    "  Coustitutionali)   (if    \iie  may  ever 
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use  that  word  seriously  in  connection  with  Mexi- 
can affairs),  upon  the  ahandonment  of  tlie  presi- 
dency  by  Comonfort,  tlie  office  devolved  upon 
the  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice. 
That  office  was  held  at  the  time  by  Don  Benito 
Juarez,  who  thereupon  became  president  de  jure 
of  Mexico.  .  .  .  The  most  curious  specimen  of 
the  nomenclature  adopted  in  Mexican  history  is 
that  which  gives  to  the  struggle  between  the 
Church  party  and  its  allies  and  the  Constitutional 
government  tlic  name  of  the  War  of  the  Reform. 
.  .  .  Wliat  was  thereby  reformed  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say,  .  .  .  further  than  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  outreaching  power,  wealth,  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Church,  and  the  assertion  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  State.  .  .  .  But  the  'War  of 
the  Reform '  had  all  the  bitterness  of  a  religious 
war.  .  .  .  Juarez,  who  is  thus  made  to  appear 
as  a  reformer,  was  tha  most  remarkable  man 
Mexico  has  ever  produced.  He  was  born  in  1806 
in  the  mountains  of  Oaxaca.  ...  He  belonged 
to  ti»e  Zapoteca  tribe  of  Indians.  Not  a  drop  of 
Spanish  blood  flowed  in  his  veins.  .  .  .  Upon 
the  flight  of  Comonfort,  Juarez  was  utterly 
without  support  or  means  to  establish  his  gov- 
ernment. Being  driven  out  of  the  capital  by 
Zuloaga  he  went  to  Guadalajara,  and  then  by 
way  of  the  Pacific  coast,  Panama,  and  New 
Orleans,  to  Vera  Cruz.  There  he  succeeded  in 
setting  up  the  Constitutional  government,  sup- 
porting it  out  of  the  customs  duties  collected  at 
the  ports  of  entry  on  the  Gulf  coast.  It  was 
war  to  the  knife  between  the  President  in  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  Anti-Presidents  in  the  capital.  .  .  . 
On  the  12th  of  July,  1859,  Juarez  made  a  long 
stride  in  advance  of  Comonfort  by  issuing  his 
famous  decree,  'nationalizing' — that  is,  seques- 
trating, or  more  properly  confiscating  —  the 
property  of  the  Church.  It  was  enforced  in 
Vera  Cruz  at  once.  .  .  .  The  armies  of  the  two 
rival  governments  met  in  conflict  on  many  occa- 
sions. It  was  at  Calpulalpam,  in  a  battle  last- 
ing from  the  21st  to  the  34th  of  December,  1860, 
that  Miramon  was  defeated  and  forced  to  leave 
the  country.  General  Ortega,  in  command  of 
the  forces  of  Juarez,  advanced  to  the  capital  and 
held  it  for  the  return  of  his  chief.  When  the 
arniy  of  Juarez  entered  the  capital,  on  the  27th 
of  December,  the  decree  of  sequestration  began 
to  be  executed  there  with  brutal  severity.  .  .  . 
Monasteries  were  closed  forthwith,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  religious  orders  were  expelled 
the  country.  ...  It  is  said  that  from  the  'na- 
tionalized '  church  property  the  government  se- 
cured $20,000,000,  without,  as  subsequent  events 
showed,  deriving  any  permanent  benefit  from  it. 
It  helped  to  precipitate  anotlier  war,  in  which  it 
was  all  dissipated,  and  the  country  was  poorer 
than  ever.  .  .  .  The  decree  issued  by  Juarez 
from  Vera  Cruz  in  1859,  nationalizing  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Church,  was  quickly  followed  up  by 
a  decree  suspending  for  two  years  payment  on 
all  foreign  debts.  The  natijnai  debt  at  that  time 
amounted  to  about  |100,000,000,  according  to 
some  statements,  and  was  divided  up  between 
England,  Spain,  and  France.  England's  share 
was  about  |80,000,000.  France's  claim  was  com- 
paratively insignificant.  They  were  all  said  to 
have  been  founded  upon  usurious  or  fraudulent 
contracts,  and  the  French  claim  was  especially 
dubious.  .  .  .  Upon  the  issuing  of  the  decree 
suspending  payment  on  these  foreign  debts,  the 
three  creditor  uations  at  once  broke  off  diplo- 


matic relations  with  Mexico,  and  Napoleon  III., 
of  France,  proceeded  to  carry  out  a  plan  which 
had  for  seme  time  occupied  his  mind." — A.  H. 
Noll,  Short  Hist,  of  Mexico,  eh.  10-11. 

Also  in:  H.  H.  Bancroft,  IIi»t.  of  the  Pacific 
States,  V.  8  (.Vcxico,  r.  5),  ch.  20-30,  and  v.  9  (6), 
ch.  1.— See  CoNSTiTtTTiON  OF  Mexico. 

A.  D.  1853.— Sale  of  Arizona  to  the  United 
States. — The  Gadsden  Treaty.  See  Arizona  : 
A.  I).  1853. 

A.  D.  1861-1867.— The  French  intervention. 
— Maximilian's  ill-starred  empire  and  its  fate. 
— The  expedition  against  Mexico  "was  in  the  be- 
ginning a  joint  undertaking  of  England,  France, 
and  Spain.  Its  professed  object,  as  set  forth  in 
a  convention  signed  in  London  on  October  3l8t, 
1861,  was  '  to  demand  from  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties more  efficacious  protection  for  the  persons 
and  properties  of  their  (the  Allied  Sovereigns') 
subjects,  as  well  as  a  fulfilment  of  tae  obligations 
contracted  toward  their  Majesties  by  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico.' .  .  .  Lord  Russell,  who  had  acted 
with  great  foibearance  towards  Mexico  up  to  tliis 
time,  now  agreed  to  co-operate  with  France  and 
Spain  in  exacting  reparation  from  Juarez.  But 
he  defined  clearlv  the  extent  to  which  the  inter- 
vention of  England  would  go.  England  would 
join  in  an  expedition  for  the  purpose,  if  neces- 
sary, of  seizing  on  Mexican  custom-houses,  and 
thus  making  good  the  foreign  claims.  But  she 
would  not  go  a  step  further.  She  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  upsetting  the  Government  of 
Mexico,  or  imposing  any  European  system  on  the 
Mexican  people.  Accordingly,  the  Second  Article 
of  the  Convention  pledged  the  contracting  parties 
not  to  seek  for  themselves  any  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritorv  or  any  special  advantage,  and  not  to  exer- 
cise in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico  any  influence 
of  a  nature  to  prejudice  the  right  of  the  Mexican 
nation  to  choose  and  to  constitute  freely  the  form 
of  its  government.  The  Emperor  of  the  French, 
however,  had  already  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would'establish  a  sort  of  feudatory  monarciiy  in 
Mexico.  He  had  long  had  various  schemes  and 
ambitions  floating  in  his  mind  concerning  those 
parts  of  America  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  which  were  once  the  possessions  of 
France.  ...  At  the  very  time  wlien  he  signed 
the  convention  with  the  pledge  contained  in  its 
second  article,  he  had  already  been  making  ar- 
rangements to  found  a  monarchy  in  Alexico.  If 
he  could  have  ventured  to  set  up  a  monarchy 
with  a  French  prince  at  its  head,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  done  so;  but  this  would  have  been  too 
bold  a  venture.  He,  therefore,  persuaded  the 
Archduke  JIaximilian,  brother  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  to  accept  the  crown  of  the  monarchy  he 
proposed  to  set  up  in  Mexico.  The  Archcfuke 
was  a  man  of  pure  and  noble  character,  but 
evidently  wanting  in  strength  of  mind,  and  he 
agreed,  after  some  hesitation,  to  accept  the  offer. 
Meanwhile  the  joint  expedition  sailed.  We  [the 
English]  sent  only  a  line-of -battle  sliip,  two  frig- 
ates, and  700  marines.  France  sent  in  the  first 
instance  about  2,500  men,  whom  she  largely  rein- 
forced immediately  alter.  Spain  Had  about  6,000 
men,  under  the  command  of  the  late  Marshal  Prim. 
The  Allies  soon  began  to  find  that  their  purposes 
were  incompatible.  There  was  much  suspicion 
about  the  designs  of  France.  .  .  .  Some  of  the 
claims  set  up  by  France  distrusted  the  other 
Allies.  'Ihe  Jecker  claims  were  for  a  long  time 
after  as  familiar  a  subject  of  ridicule  as  our  own 
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Paciflco  claims  had  been.  A  Swiss  house  of 
Jfcker  &  Company  had  lent  tlie  former  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  $750,000,  and  got  bonds  from 
that  Government,  which  Avas  on  its  very  last  legs, 
for  $15,000,000.  The  Government  was  immedi- 
ately afterwards  upset,  and  Juarez  came  into 
power.  M.  Jecker  modestlv  put  in  his  claim  for 
115,000,000.  Juarez  refuse'd  to  comply  with  the 
demand.  He  offered  to  pay  the  $750,000  lent 
and  five  percent,  interest,  but  he  declined  to  pay 
exactly  twenty  times  the  amount  of  the  sum 
advanced.  M.  Jecker  had  by  this  time  become 
somehow  a  subject  of  France,  and  the  French 
Government  took  up  his  claim.  It  was  clear 
that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  had  resolved  that 
there  should  be  war.  Ai,  last  the  designs  of  the 
French  Government  became  evident  to  the  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  Plenipotentiaries,  and  England 
and  S])ain  withdrew  from  the  Convention.  .  .  . 
The  Emperor  of  the  French  '  walked  his  own  wild 
road,  whither  that  led  him. '  lie  overran  a  certain 
portion  of  Mexico  with  his  troops.  Recaptured 
Puebla  after  a  long  and  desijerate  resistance  [and 
after  suffering  a  defeat  on  the  5th  of  I^Iay,  1863, 
in  the  battle  of  Cinco  de  Mayo] ;  he  occupied  the 
capital,  and  he  set  up  the  Mexican  Empire,  with 
Maximilian  as  Emperor.  French  troops  remained 
to  ])rotect  the  new  Empire.  Against  all  this  the 
United  States  Government  protested  from  time 
to  time.  .  .  .  However,  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
cared  nothing  just  then  about  t'  Monroe  doc- 
trine, complacently  satisfied  that  the  United 
States  were  going  to  pieces,  and  that  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  would  be  his  friend  and  allj . 
He  received  the  protests  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment with  imveiled  indifference.  At  last  the 
tide  in  American  affairs  turned.  The  Confederacy 
crumbled  away ;  Kichmond  was  taken ;  Lee  sur- 
rendered ;  Jefferson  Davis  was  a  prisoner.  Then 
the  United  States  returned  to  the  Mexican  Ques- 
tion, and  the  American  Government  informed 
Louis  Napoleon  that  it  would  be  inconvenient, 
gravely  inconvenient,  if  he  were  not  to  withdraw 
his  soldiers  from  Mexico.  A  significant  move- 
ment of  American  troops  under  a  renowned  Gen- 
eral, then  flushed  with  success,  w^as  made  in  the 
direction  of  the  Mexican  frontier.  There  Avas 
nothing  for  Louis  Napoleon  but  to  withdraw 
[March,  1867].  .  .  .  The  Mexican  Empire  lasted 
two  months  and  a  week  after  the  last  of  the 
French  troops  had  been  withdrawn.  Maximilian 
endeavoured  to  raise  an  army  of  his  own,  and  to 
defend  himself  against  the  daily  increasing 
strength  of  Juarez.  He  showed  all  the  courag(3 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  his  race, 
and  from  his  own  previous  history.  But  in  an 
evil  hour  for  himself,  and  yielding,  it  is  stated, 
to  the  persuasion  of  a  French  officer,  he  had  issued 
a  decree  that  all  who  resisted  his  authority  in 
arms  should  be  shot.  By  virtue  of  this  monstrous 
ordinance,  Mexican  officers  of  the  regular  army, 
taken  prisoners  while  resisting,  as  they  were 
bound  to  do,  the  invasion  of  a  European  prince, 
were  shot  like  brigands.  The  Mexican  general, 
Ortega,  was  one  of  those  thus  shamefully  done  to 
death.  When  Juarez  conquered,  and  Maximilian, 
m  his  turn,  was  made  a  prisoner,  he  was  tried 
by  court-martial,  ctmdemned  and  shot.  .  .  .  The 
French  Empire  never  recovered  the  shock  of  this 
Mexican  failure." — J.  McCarthy,  Hist,  of  Our 
Own  Times,  ch.  44. 

Also  in:  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Ilist.  of  the  Pacific 
Stateg,  V.  9  (Mexico,  v.  6),  e?i.  1-14.— H.  M.  Flint, 


Mexico  under  Maximilian. — F.  Salm-Salm,  My 
Diary  in  Mexico  (1867).— S.  Schroeder,  T/ie  Fall 
of  Maximilian's  Empire. — Count  E.  de  Keratry, 
T/ie  liise  and  Fall  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.— 
J.  M.  Taylor,  Maximilian  and  Carlotta. — U.  R. 
Burke,  Life  of  Benito  Juarez. 

A.  D.  1867-1892.— The  restored  Republic— 
"On  the  loth  of  July  [1807]  Juarez  made  a 
solemn  entry  into  the  capital.  Manj'  good  citi- 
zens of  Mexico,  who  had  watched  gloomily  the 
whole  episode  of  the  French  intervention,  now 
emerged  to  light  and  rejoiced  conspicuously  in 
the  return  of  their  legitimate  chief.  .  .  .  He  was 
received  with  genuine  acclamations  by  the  popu- 
lace, while  high  society  remained  within  doors, 
curtains  dose  drawn,  except  t>at  the  women 
took  pride  in  showing  their  deep  mourning  for 
the  death  of  the  Emperor.  .  .  .  Peace  now  came 
back  to  the  country.  A  general  election  estab- 
lished Juarez  as  President,  and  order  and  prog- 
ress once  more  consented  to  test  the  good  resolu- 
tions of  the  Republic."  Santa  Anna  made  one 
feeble  end  futile  attempt  to  di-sturb  the  quiet  of 
his  country,  but  was  arrested  without  difticulty 
and  sent  into  exile  again.  But  Juarez  had  manj' 
opponents  and  enemies  to  contend  with.  "As 
the  period  of  election  approached,  in  1871,  party 
lines  became  sharply  divided,  and  the  question 
of  his  return  to  jiower  was  warmly  contested. 
A  large  body  still  advocated  the  re-election  of 
Juarez,  as  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Constitution  and  reform,  but  the 
admirers  of  military  glory  claimed  the  honors  of 
President  for  General  Diaz,  who  had  done  so 
much,  at  the  head  of  the  arm}-,  to  restore  the 
Republic.  A  third  party  represented  the  in- 
terests of  Lerdo,  minister  of  Juarez  all  through 
the  epoch  of  the  intervention,  a  man  of  great 
strength  of  character  and  cap.'icity  for  govern- 
ment. .  .  .  Thecampaign  was  vigorous  through- 
out the  country.  .  .  .  The  election  took  place; 
the  Juaristas  were  triumphant.  Their  party  had 
a  fair  majority  and  Juarez  was  re-elected.  But 
the  Mexicans  not  yet  had  learned  to  accent  the 
ballot,  ai-.d  a  rebellion  followed.  The  two  de- 
feated parties  combined,  and  civil  war  began 
again.  Government  defended  itself  with  vigor 
and  resolution,  and,  in  spite  of  tlie  popularity  of 
General  Diaz  as  a  commander,  held  its  own  (lur- 
ing a  campaign  of  more  thrui  a  year.  Its  op- 
l)onents  were  still  undaunted,  and  the  struggle 
might  have  long  continued  but  for  the  sudden 
death  of  Juarez,  on  the  19th  of  July,  18T'2.  .  .  . 
Don  Sebastian  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  then  President 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  assumed  the  government, 
was  elected  President,  and  the  late  agitation  of 
parties  was  nt  an  end.  For  three  years  peace 
reigned  in  Mexico,  and  then  began  another  rev- 
olution. Towards  the  end  of  1875.  rumors  of 
dissatisfaction  were  afloat.  .  .  .  Early  in  the 
next  year,  a  '  Plan '  was  started,  one  of  those  fatal 
propositions  for  change  which  have  always  spread 
like  wildfire  through  the  Mexican  community. 
By  midsummer,  the  Republic  was  once  more 
plunged  in  civil  war.  Although  he  had  appar- 
ently no  hand  in  the  '  Plan  '  of  Tuxtepec,  General 
Portirio  Diaz  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  army 
of  the  revolutionists.  .  .  .  During  the  summer 
there  was  fighting  and  much  confusion,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  election  took  place  for  tho 
choice  of  President  for  another  term  of  four 
rears.  The  result  was  in  favor  of  Lerdo  de 
*rejada,  but  he  was  so  unpopular  that  he  was 
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obliged  soon  after  to  leave  the  capital,  on  the 
20th  of  November,  accompanied  by  his  ministers 
and  a  few  other  persons.  The  other  Lerdistas 
hid  themselves.  Congress  dissolved,  and  the  op- 
position triumphed.  Tims  ended  the  government 
of  the  Lerdistas,  but  a  few  days  before  the  ex- 
piration of  its  legal  term.  On  the  24th  of  No- 
vember, General  Porlirio  Diaz  made  his  solemn 
entry  into  the  capital,  and  was  proclaimed  Pro- 
visional President.  After  a  good  deal  of  lighting 
all  over  the  country.  Congress  declared  him,  in 
May,  1877,  to  be  Constitutional  President  for  a 
term  to  last  until  Novembei  30,  1880.  .  .  .  Presi- 
dent Diaz  was  able  to  consolidate  his  power,  and 
to  retain  his  seat  without  civil  war,  although 
this  has  been  imminent  at  times,  especially  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  term.  In  1880,  General 
Manuel  Gonsalez  was  elected,  and  on  the  1st 
of  December  of  that  year,  for  the  second  time 
only  in  the  history  of  the  Republic,  the  retiring 
President  gave  over  his  office  to  his  legally 
elected  successor.  .  .  .  The  administration  of 
Gonsalez  passed  through  its  four  years  without 
any  important  outbreak.  ...  At  the  end  of  that 
term  General  Diaz  was  re-elected  and  became 
President  December  1,  1884.  The  treasury  of 
the  country  was  empty,  the  Republic  without 
credit,  yet  he  has  [1888]  .  .  .  succeeded  in 
placing  his  government  upon  a  tolerably  stable 
financial  basis,  and  done  much  to  restore  the 


foreign  credit  of  the  Republic.  "—S.  Hale,  The 
Stort/  of  Mexico,  rh.  Al-42. — "At  the  close  of 
Maximilian's  empire  Mexico  had  but  one  railroad, 
with  260  miles  of  track.  To-day  she  has  thum 
running  in  all  directions,  with  an  [aggregate] 
of  10,025  kilometers  (about  6,300  miles),  and  is 
building  more.  Of  telegraph  lines  in  1867  she 
had  but  a  few  short  connections,  under  3,000 
kilometers;  now  she  has  telephone  and  telegraph 
lines  which  aggregate  between  60,000  and  70,000 
kilometers.  ...  In  his  .  .  .  message  to  Con- 
gress (1891)  President  Diaz  said :  '  It  is  gratifying 
to  me  to  be  able  to  inform  Congress  that  the 
financial  situation  of  the  republic  continues  to 
improve.  .  .  .  Without  increasing  the  tariff,  the 
custom-houses  now  collect  $9,000,000  more  than 
they  did  four  years  ago.'  .  .  .  The  revenues  of 
the  republic  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  past 
twenty  yearr.  In  1870  they  were  |16,(K)0,000; 
thev  are  estimated  now  at  over  $36,000,000." 
The  third  term  of  President  Diaz,  "now  [1892] 
drawing  to  a  close,  has  been  one  of  great  pros- 
perity. .  .  .  As  we  write  popular  demonstrations 
are  being  made  in  favor  of  another  term." — W. 
Butler,  Mexico  in  Transition,  pp.  284-287. — 
President  Diaz  was  re-elected  for  a  fourth  term, 
which  begar  December  1,  1892,  and  will  expire 
iu  1896. 

Also  in  :  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Hint,  of  tJu  Pacific 
States,  V.  9  {Mexico  v.  6),  ch.  19. 


MIAM IS,  The.  See  American  Aborigines  : 
Aloonquian  Family,  Illinois,  and  Sacs,  &c. 

MICESLAUS   I.,  King  of  Poland,   A.  D. 

964-1000 Miceslaus   II.,   King  of  Poland, 

1025-1037 Miceslaus  III.,  Duke  of  Poland, 

1173-1177. 

MICHAEL  (the  first    of   the   Romanoffs), 

Czar  of  Russia,  A.  D.  1613-1645 Michael 

I,,  Emperor  in  the  East  (Byzantine,  or  Greek), 

811  813 Michael  II.  (called  the  Armorian), 

Emperor  in  the  East,  820-829 Michael  IIL, 

Emperor  in  the  East,  842-867 Michael  IV., 

Emperor  in  the  East,  1034-1041 Michael 

v.,    Emperor    in    the    East,    1041-1042 

Michael  VI.,  Emperor  in  the  East,  1056-1057. 

Michael  Vll.   Emperor  in  the  East,  1071- 

1078 Michael   VIII.   (Palaeologus),   Greek 

Emperor  of  Nicaea,  1260-1261 ;  Greek  Emper- 
or of  Constantinople,  1261-1282 Michael 

Wiecnowiecki,  King  of  Poland,  1670-1074. 


MICHIGAN  :  The  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
See  American  AiJOHKiiNEs;  Hirons,  and  O.iiu- 

WAY8. 

A.  D.  i68o.— Traversed  by  La  Salle.  See 
Canada:  A.  D.  1669-1687. 

A.  D.  1686-1701. —  The  founding  of  the 
French  post  at  Detroit.  See  Detroit:  A.  D. 
1686-1701. 

A.  D.  1760.— The  surrender  to  the  English. 
See  Canada:  A.  D.  1760. 

A.  D.  1763. — Cession  to  Great  Britain.  See 
Seven  Years  War:  The Tre.\ties. 

A.  D.  1763.— The  King's  proclamation  ex- 
cluding settlers.  See  Northwest  Tehuitorv  : 
A.  D.  1763. 

A.  D.  1763-1764.— Pontiac's  War.  See  Pon- 
TiAc's  War. 

A.  D.  1774. — Embraced  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.     See  Can.\da:  A.  D.  176.3-1774. 

A.  D.  1775-1783.  —  Held  by  the  British 
throughout  the   War  of  Independence.    Sec 


United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1778-1779 
Clark's  Conquests. 

A.  D.  1784. — Included  in  the  proposed  states 
of  Cherronesus  and  Sylvania.  See  Northwest 
Territory:  A.  D.  1784. 

A.  D.  1785-1786.— Partially  covered  by  the 
western  land  claims  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  ceded  to  the  United  States.  See 
United  States  OK.  Am.  :  A.  D.  I'i81-1786. 

A.  D.  1787. — The  Ordinance  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Northwest  Territory. — Perpetual 
exclusion  of  Slavery.  See  Northwest  Terri- 
tory: A.  D.  1787. 

A.  D.  1805. — Detached  from  Indiana  Terri- 
tory and  distinctly  named  and  organized.  See 
Ixdi.vna:  A.  1).  1800-1818. 

A.  D.  181 1. — Tecumseh  and  his  League. — 
Battle  of  Tippecanoe.  See  United  States  op 
Am.:  a.  D.  1811. 

A.  D.  1812. — The  surrender  of  Detroit  and 
the  whole  territory  to  the  British  arms  by 
General  Hull.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  I).  1812  (.June— Octoher). 

A.  D.  1813.— Recovery  by  the  Americans. 
See  United  St.\tes  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1812-1813 
Harrison's  Northwestern  Campaion. 

A.  D.  1817. — Thefoundingof  the  University 
of  Michigan.  See  Education,  Modern  :  Ameri- 
ca: A.  D.  1804-1837. 

A.  D.  1818-1836.— Extension  of  Territorial 
limits  to  the  Mississippi,  and  then  beyond. 
See  Wisconsin  :  A.  1).  1H0.>-184H. 

A.  D.  1837. — Admission  into  the  Union  as  a 
State. — Settlement  of  Boundaries. — A  contlict 
between  the  terms  of  the  constitution  under 
which  the  state  of  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1803  and  the  Act  of  Congress  which, 
in  1805,  erected  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  gave 
rise  to  a  serious  boiuidary  dispute  l)etween  the 
two.  The  Michigan  claim  rested  not  only  upou 
the  Act  of  1805,  but  primarily  upon  the  great 
Ordinance  of  1787.     It  involved  the   possession 
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of  a  -wedge-shaped  strip  of  territory,  which 
"averaged  six  miles  in  width,  across  Ohio,  em- 
braced some  468  square  miles,  and  included  the 
lake-port  of  Toledo  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mau- 
mee  river."  In  1834,  Michigan  began  to  urge 
her  claims  to  statehood.  "  Without  waiting  for 
an  enabling  act,  a  convention  held  at  Detroit  in 
May  and  June,  1835,  adopted  a  state  coiistitution 
for  submission  to  congress,  demanding  entry  into 
the  Union,  '  in  conformity  to  the  fifth  article  of 
the  ordinance '  of  1787  —  of  course  the  bounda- 
ries sought  being  those  established  by  the  article 
in  (juestion.  That  summer,  there  were  popular 
disturbances  in  the  disputed  territory,  and  some 
gunpowder  harmlessly  wasted.  In  December, 
President  Jackson  laid  the  matter  before  con- 
gress in  a  special  message.  Congress  quietly  de- 
termined to  'arbitrate'  the  quarrel  by  giving  to 
Ohio  the  disputed  tract,  and  offering  Michigan, 
by  way  of  partial  recompense,  the  whole  of 
what  is  to-day  her  upper  peninsula.  Michigan 
did  not  want  the  supposedly  barren  and  worth- 
less country  to  her  northwest,  protested  long  and 
loud  against  what  she  deemed  to  be  an  outrage, 
declared  that  she  had  no  community  of  interest 
with  the  north  peninsula,  and  was  separated 
from  it  by  insurmountable  natural  barriers  for 
one-half  of  the  year,  while  it  rightfully  belonged 
to  tlie  fifth  state,  to  be  formed  out  of  the  North- 
west Territory.  But  congress  ^^ersistcd  in  mak- 
ing this  settlement  of  the  quarrel  one  of  the 
conditions  precedent  to  the  admission  of  Michi- 
gan into  the  Union.  In  September,  1836,  a  state 
convention,  called  for  the  sole  purpose  of  decid- 
ing the  question,  rejected  the  proposition  on  the 
ground  that  congress  had  no  right  to  annex  such 
a  condition,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  ordi- 
nance ;  a  second  convention,  however,  approved 
of  it  on  the  15th  of  December  following,  and 
congress  at  once  accepted  this  decision  as  final. 
Thus  Michigan  came  into  the  sisterhood  of 
St .  es,  January  26,  1837,  with  the  territorial 
limits  which  she  possesses  to-day."  —  R.  G. 
Thwaites,  The  Boundaries  of  Wisconsin  {Wis. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coil's,  v.n,  pp.  450-460). 

Ai,BO  IN:  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  The  Old  Northwest, 
ch.  17. 

A.  D.  185A. — Early  organization  and  victory 
of  the  Republican  Party.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1854-1855. 


MICHIGAN,  Lake  :    The  Discovery.     See 
Canada:  A.  D.  1634-1673. 
Navigated  by  La  Salle.    See  Canada:  A.  D. 

1669-1687. 

♦ 

MICHIGANIA,  The  proposed  State  of. 
See  Northwest  Terkitouy  :  A.  D.  1784. 

MICHILLIMACKINAC.     See  Mackinaw. 

MICHMASH,  War  of.— One  of  Saul's  cam- 
paigns against  the  Philistines  received  this  name 
from  Jonathan's  exploit  in  scaling  the  height  of 
Michraash  and  driving  the  garrison  in  panic  from 
their  stronghold. — I.  Samuel  XIV. — Dean  Stan- 
ley, LecVs  on  the  Hist,  of  the  Jewish  Church,  lect. 
21  (V.  2). 

MICKLEGARTH.— "Constantine  had  trans- 
planted the  Koman  name,  the  centre  of  Roman 
power,  and  much  of  what  was  Roman  in  ideas 
and  habits,  to  Byzantium,  the  New  Rome  [see 
Constantinople:  A.  D.  330].  .  '.  .  The  result 
was  that  remarkable  empire  [see  Byzantine 
Empike]  which,  though  since  its  fall  it  has  be- 


come a  by-word,  was,  when  it  was  standing,  the 
wonder  and  the  envy  of  the  barbarian  world,  the 
mysterious  '  Micklegarth, '  '  the  Great  City,  the 
Town  of  towns,'  of  the  northern  legends.  — R. 
W.  Church,  The  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
eh.  6. 

MICMACS,  The.  See  American  Aborioi- 
NE8:  Algonquian  FA-MILY. 

MICROSCOPE  IN  MEDICINE,  The.  See 
Medical  Science:  17-18Ta  Centuries,  and 
after. 

MIDDLE  AGES.— "The  term  Middle  Ages 
is  applied  to  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  formation  of 
the  great  modern  monarchies,  between  the  first 
permanent  invasion  of  the  Germans,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  5th  century  of  our  era  [see  Gaul: 
A.  D.  406-409],  and  the  last  invasion,  made  by 
the  Turks,  ten  centuries  later,  in  1453." — v. 
Duruy,  Hist,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  author's  pref 
— "  It  is  not  possible  to  fix  accurate  limits  to  the 
Middle  Ages ;  .  .  .  though  the  ten  centuries  from 
the  5th  to  the  15th  seem,  in  a  general  point  of 
view,  to  constitute  that  period." — H.  Hallam, 
The  Middle  Ages,  pref.  to  first  ed. — "We  com- 
monly say  that  ancient  history  closed  with  the 
year  476  A.  D.  The  great  fact  whicli  marks  the 
close  of  that,  age  and  the  beginning  of  a  new 
one  is  the  conquest  of  the  Western  Roman  Em- 
pire by  the  German  tribes,  a  process  which  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  the  fifth  century  and  more. 
But  if  we  are  to  select  any  special  date  to  mark 
the  change,  the  year  476  is  the  best  for  the 
purpose.  .  .  .  When  we  turn  to  the  close  of 
medieval  history  we  find  no  such  general  agree- 
ment as  to  the  specific  date  which  shall  be  se- 
lected to  stand  for  that  feet.  For  one  author  it 
is  1453,  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire 
through  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks ;  for  another,  1492,  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica ;  for  another,  1520,  the  full  opening  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. This  variety  of  date  is  in  itself  very 
significant  It  unconsciously  marks  the  ex- 
tremely important  fact  that  the  middle  ages 
come  to  an  end  at  diflferent  dates  in  the  different 
lines  of  advance — manifestly  earlier  in  politics 
and  economics  than  upon  the  intellectual  side. 
...  It  is  a  transition  age.  Lying,  as  it  does, 
between  two  ag'^s,  in  each  of  which  there  is  an 
especially  rapid  advance  of  civilization,  it  is  not 
itself  primarily  an  age  of  progress.  As  com- 
pared with  either  ancient  or  modern  history,  the 
additions  which  were  made  during  the  middle 
ages  to  the  common  stock  of  civilization  are  few 
and  unimportant.  Absolutely,  perhaps,  they  are 
not  so.  .  .  .  But  the  most  important  of  them 
fall  within  the  last  part  of  the  period,  and  they 
are  really  indications  that  the  age  is  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  a  new  and  different  one  com'ng  on. 
Progress,  however  much  there  may  have  been, 
is  not  its  distinctive  characteristic.  There  is  a 
popular  recognition  of  this  fact  in  the  general 
opinion  that  the  medieval  is  a  very  barren  and 
uninteresting  period  of  history — the  'dark 
ages' — so  confused  and  without  evident  plan 
that  its  facts  are  a  mere  disorgilnized  j  amble,  im- 
possible to  reduce  to  system  or  to  hold  in  mind. 
This  must  be  emphatically  true  for  every  one, 
unless  there  can  be  found  running  through  all 
its  confusion  some  single  line  of  evolution  which 
will  give  it  meaning  and  organization.  .  .  . 
Most  certainly  there  must  be  some  such  general 
meaning  of  the  age.     The  orderly  and  regular 
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progress  of  history  makes  it  impossible  tlmt  it 
siioiiid  be  otlierwise.  Whetlier  tlint  meiining 
can  be  correctly  stated  or  not  is  much  more  un- 
certain. It  iq  the  Mifflculty  of  doing  this  which 
makes  medieval  history  seem  so  comparatively 
barren  ii  period.  The  most  evident  general  mean- 
ing of  the  age  is  .  .  .  assimilation.  The  great- 
est work  which  had  to  be  done  was  to  bring  the 
German  barbarian,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
the  ancient  world  and  become  everywhere  the 
ruling  race,  up  to  such  a  level  of  attjiinment  and 
understanding  that  he  would  be  able  to  take  up 
the  work  of  civilization  where  antiquitj'  hud 
licen  forced  to  suspend  it  and  go  on  with  it  from 
that  point.  .  .  .  Here,  then,  is  the  work  of  the 
middle  ages.  To  the  results  of  ancient  history 
were  to  be  added  the  ideas  and  institutions  of 
the  Germans ;  to  the  enfeebled  Roman  race  was 
to  be  added  the  youthful  energy  and  vigor  of 
the  German.  Under  the  conditions  which  ex- 
isted this  ..nion  could  not  be  made — a  harmo- 
nious and  homogeneous  Christendom  could  not 
be  formed,  except  through  centuries  of  time, 
thro\igh  anarchy,  and  ignorance,  and  supersti- 
tion."— G.  B.  Adams,  Civilization  During  the 
Middle  Ages,  introd. — "We  speak,  sometimes,  of 
the  '  Dark  Ages, '  and  in  matters  of  the  exact 
scionces  perhans  they  were  dark  enough.  Yet 
we  must  deduct  something  from  our  youthful 
ideas  of  their  obscurity  when  we  find  that  our 
truest  lovers  of  beauty  fix  the  building  age  of 
the  world  between  the  years  500  and  1500  of 
our  era.  Architecture,  more  than  any  other  art, 
is  an  index  to  t'le  happiness  and  freedom  of  the 
people ;  and  during  this  period  of  1,000  years,  '  an 
architecture,  pure  in  its  principles,  reasonable  in 
its  practice,  and  beautiful  to  the  eyes  of  all  men, 
even  the  simplest,'  covered  Europe  with  beauti- 
ful buildings  from  Constantinople  to  the  norMi 
of  Britain.  In  presence  of  tnis  manifestation  of 
free  and  productive  intelligence,  unmatched 
even  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  utterly 
unmatchable  to-day,  we  may  usefully  reflect, 
upon  the  expressive  and  constructive  force  of 
the  spirit  of  Christendom,  even  in  its  darkest 
hours.  The  more  closely  we  examine  the  ques- 
tion, the  less  ground  we  shall  find  for  the  con- 
ception of  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  long  sleep  fol- 
lowed by  a  sudden  awakening.  Rather  we 
should  consider  that  ancient  Greece  was  the 
root,  and  ancient  Rome  the  stem  and  branches 
of  our  life;  that  the  Dark  Ages,  as  we  call  them, 
represent  its  flower,  and  the  modern  world  of 
science  and  political  freedom  the  slowly-matured 
fruit.  If  we  consider  carefully  that  the  Christian 
humanistic  spirit  held  itself  as  charged  from  the 
first  with  the  destinies  of  the  illiterate  and  half- 
heathen  masses  of  the  European  peoples,  where- 
^  as,  neither  iu  Greece  nor  in  the  Roman  Empire 
*  was  civilisation  intended  for  more  than  a  third 
or  a  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  terri- 
tories, we  shall  not  bo  surprised  at  an  apparent 
fall  of  intellectual  level,  which  really  meant  the 
beginning  of  a  universal  rise  hitherto  unknown 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Ideas  of  this  kind 
may  help  vis  to  Understand  what  must  remain 
after  all  a  paradox,  that  we  have  been  taught  to 
apply  the  term  '  Dark  Ages '  to  the  pcnmi  of 
what  were  in  some  respects  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  the  human  mind,  for  example,  the 
Cathedral  of  Florence  and  the  writings  of  Dante. 
...  It  is  perfectly  obvious  now  to  all  who  look 
carefully  at  these  questions,  that  the  instinct  of 


our  phyxcal  science  and  naturalistic  art,  of  our 
evolutionist  philosophy  and  democratic  politics, 
is  not  antagonistic  to,  but  is  esst^ntially  one  wuh 
the  instinct  which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  reganlcd 
all  beauty  and  truth  and  power  as  the  working 
of  the  Divine  reason  in  the  mind  o.'  man  and  in 
nature.  What  a  genuine  though  grotesque  an- 
ticipation of  Charles  Darwin  is  tutre  in  Francis 
of  Assisi  preachinf  to  the  birds  ! " — B.  Bosan- 
(juet.  The  Civilization,  of  Christendom,  ch.  3. — 
"  'I  know  nothing  of  those  ages  which  knew 
nothing.'  I  really  forget  to  which  of  two  emi- 
nent wits  this  saying  belongs;  but  I  have  often 
thought  that  I  should  have  liked  to  ask  him  how 
he  came  to  know  so  curious  and  important  a 
fact  respecting  ages  of  which  he  knew  nothing. 
Was  it  merely  by  hearsay  ?  Everybody  allows, 
however,  that  they  were  dark  ages.  Certainly; 
but  what  do  we  mean  by  darkness?  Is  not 
the  term,  as  it  is  generally  us^d,  compara- 
tive 1:  Suppose  I  were  to  say  that  I  am  writing 
'in  a  little  dark  room,'  would  you  lu.iVrstand 
me  to  mean  that  I  could  not  see  tlie  paper  before 
me?  Or  if  I  should  say  that  I  was  writing  'on 
a  dark  day,'  would  you  think  I  meant  that  the 
sun  had  not  risen  by  noon  ?  Well,  then,  let  me 
beg  you  to  remember  this,  when  you  and  I  use  the 
term,  dark  ages.  .  .  .  Mauy  causes  .  .  .  have 
concurred  to  render  those  ages  very  dark  to  us; 
but,  for  the  present,  I  feel  it  sufficient  to  remind 
the  reader,  that  darkness  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  shutting  the  eyes;  and  that  we  have 
no  right  to  complain  that  we  can  see  bi.^  little 
until  we  have  used  due  diligence  to  see  what  we 
can.  As  to  the  other  point — that  is,  as  to  the 
degree  of  darkness  in  which  those  ages  were 
really  involved,  and  as  to  the  mode  and  degree 
in  Avhich  it  affected  those  who  lived  in  them,  I 
must  express  my  belief,  that  it  has  been  a  go>od 
deal  exaggerated.  There  is  no  doubt  that  those 
who  lived  in  what  are  generally  called  the  '  mid- 
dle '  or  the  '  dark '  ages,  knew  nothing  of  many 
things  which  are  familiar  to  u?  and  which  we 
deem  essential  to  our  comfort,  and  almost  to  our 
existence ;  but  still  I  doubt  wliether,  even  in  this 
point  of  view,  they  were  so  entirely  dark  as 
some  would  have  us  suppose." — S.  R.  Maitland, 
The  Bark  Ages,  introd. — "In  the  Middle  Ages 
both  sides  of  human  consciousness — that  which 
was  turned  within  as  that  which  was  turned  with- 
out—  lay  dreaming  or  half-awake  beneath  a  com- 
mon veil.  The  \xil  was  woven  of  faith,  illusion, 
and  childish  prepossession,  through  which  the 
world  and  history  were  seen  clad  in  strange 
hues.  Man  was  conscious  of  himself  only  as  a 
member  of  a  race,  people,  party,  family,  or  cor- 
poration— only  through  some  general  category. 
In  Italy  this  veil  first  melted  into  air;  an  ob- 
jective treatment  and  consideration  of  the  state 
and  of  all  the  things  of  this  world  became  possible. 
The  subjective  side  at  the  same  time  asserted 
itself  with  corresponding  emphasis;  man  became 
a  spiritual  individual,  and  recognised  himself  as 
such." — J.  Burckhardt,  The  Renaissance  in  Italy, 
pt.  2,  ch.  1  (r.  1).— See,  also,  Europe  (pp.  1010- 
1048):  Education,  Medi.«;val;  LimiAuiEs,  Me- 
Di.«VAi.;  Medical  Science,  Medieval;  MoNEy 

AND  BaXKINO.   MKDI.KVAI-. 

MIDDLEBURG :  Taken  by  the  Gueux  of 
Holland  (1574).  Sec  Netherlands:  A.  D. 
1573-1574 

MIDDLESEX,  Origin  of.  See  England: 
A.  D.  477-527. 
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MIDDLESEX  ELECTTONS,  John  Wilkes 

and  the.     See  Knoi.and:  A.  D.  1T()8-1774. 

MIDIANITES,  The.— "The  name  of  Mid- 
ian,  tliougli  sometimes  given  peculiiuly  to  tlie 
tribe  on  tlie  south-east  sliorcs  of  tlie  Gulf  of 
Akaba,  was  extended  to  all  Arabian  tribes  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan, — '  the  Amalekites,  and  all 
the  children  of  the  East.'  " — Dean  Stanley,  Jjeetn. 
on  the  IltHt.  of  the  Jewish  Church,  led.  15  (r.  1). 

MIGDOL.  See  Jews:  The  Route  of  the 
Exonrs. 

MIGHTY  HOST,  Knights  of  the.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1864  (October). 

MIGNONS  OF  HENRY  III.,  The.  See 
Fkan<k:  a.  I).  1573-1576. 

MIKADO.— "Though  this  is  the  name  by 
which  the  whole  out«r  world  knows  the  sover- 
eign of  Japan,  it  is  not  that  now  used  in  Japan 
itself,  except  in  poetry  and  on  great  occasions. 
The  Japanese  have  got  into  the  habit  of  calling 
their  sovereign  by  such  alien  Chinese  titles  as 
Tenshi,  '  the  Son  of  Heaven ' ;  Ten-0,  or  TennO, 
'  the  Heavenly  Emperor ' ;  Shu  jo,  '  the  Supreme 
Master.'  His  designation  in  the  official  trans- 
lations of  modern  public  documents  into  English 
is  'Emperor.'  .  .  .  The  etymology  of  the  word 
Mikado  is  not  qi  ite  clear.  Some — and  theirs  is 
the  cunect  opinion  —  trace  it  to  'mi,'  'august,' 
and  '  kado, '  a  '  gate, '  reminding  one  of  the  '  Sub- 
lime Porte '  of  Turkey.  .  .  .  The  word  Mikado 
is  often  employed  to  denote  the  monarch's  Court 
as  well  as  the  monarch  himself."  —  B.  H. 
Chamberlain,  Things  Japanese,  p.  229. 

MIKASUKIS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: MusKHOGEAN  Family. 

MILAN,  King,  Abdication  of.  See  Balkan 
AND  Da  NUBIAN  States:  A.  D.  1879-1889. 


MILAN  :  B.  C.  223-222.— The  capital  of 
the  Insubrian  Gauls  (Mediolanum).  —  Taken 
by  the  Romans.     See  Rome:  B.  C.  295-191. 

A.  D.  268. — Aureolus  besieged. — During  the 
miserable  and  calamitous  reign  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Gallienus,  the  army  on  the  Upj^er 
Danube  invested  their  leader,  Aureolus,  with 
the  imperial  purple,  and  crossed  the  Alps  to 
place  him  on  the  throne.  Defeated  by  Gallienus 
in  a  battle  fought  near  Milan,  Aureolus  and  his 
army  to  k  refuge  in  that  city  a:id  were  there 
besieged.  During  the  progress  of  the  siege  a 
conspiracy  against  Gallienus  was  formed  in  his 
own  camp,  and  he  was  assassinated.  The  crown 
was  then  offered  to  the  soldier  Claudius  —  after- 
wards called  Claudius  Gothicus  —  and  he  ac- 
cepted it.  The  siege  of  Milan  was  continued  by 
Claudius,  the  city  was  forced  to  surrender  and 
Aureolus  was  put  to  death. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall  oft/ie  Roman  Empire,  ch.  11. 

A.  D.  286.— The  Roman  imperial  court. — 
"Diocletian  and  Maximian  were  the  first  Roman 
princes  who  fixed,  in  time  of  peace,  their  ordi- 
nary residence  in  the  provinces  .  .  .  The  court 
of  the  emperor  of  the  west  [Maximiun]  was,  for 
the  most  part,  established  at  Milan,  whose  situa- 
tion, at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  appeared  far  more 
convenient  than  that  of  Rome,  for  the  Important 
purpose  of  watching  'he  motions  of  the  bar- 
barians of  Germany.  Milan  soon  assumed  the 
splendour  of  an  imperial  city.  The  houses  are 
described  as  numerous  and  well-built;  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  as  polished  and  liberal." — E. 
Gibbon,  Dectine  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
cli.  13. 


13.— Constantine's  Edict  of  Tolera- 
Rome:  A.  I).  313. 


A.  D.  311 
tion.     Sec 
A.  D.  374-397. — The  Ambrosian  Church.— 

The  greatness  of  the  Milanese,  in  later  times, 
"was  chiefly  originated  and  promoted  l)y  the 
prerogatives  of  their  Archbishop,  amongst  which 
that  of  crowning,  and  so  in  a  manner  constitut- 
ing, the  King  of  Italy,  raised  him  in  wealtli  and 
splendour  above  every  other  prelate  of  thu  Ro- 
man Church,  and  his  city  above  every  other  city 
of  Lombardy  in  power  and  pride.  ...  It  is  said 
that  the  Church  of  Milan  was  founded  by  St. 
Barnabas;  it  is  certain  that  it  owed  its  chief  ag- 
grandisement, and  the  splendour  which  dis- 
tinguished it  from  all  other  churches,  to  St.  Am- 
brose [Archbishop  from  374  to 397],  who,  having 
come  to  Jlilau  in  the  time  of  Valentinian  as  a 
magistrate,  was  by  the  people  made  Bishop  also, 
and  as  such  was  able  to  exalt  it  l)y  the  ordination 
of  many  inferior  dignitaries,  and  bj'  obtaining 
supremacy  for  it  over  all  the  Bishops  of  Lom- 
bardy. .  .  .  This  church  received  from  St.  Am- 
brose a  peculiar  liturgy,  which  was  always 
much  loved  and  venerated  b^  the  Milanese,  and 
continued  longer  in  use  t'lan  any  of  those  which 
anciently  prevailed  in  other  churches  of  the 
West.  To  the  singing  in  divine  service,  which 
was  then  artless  and  rude,  St.  Ambrose,  taking 
for  models  the  ancient  melodies  still  current  in 
his  time,  the  last  echoes  of  the  civilisation  of 
distant  ages,  imparted  a  more  regular  rhythm 
[known  as  'the  Ambrosian  Chant'];  which, 
when  reduced  by  St.  Gregory  to  the  grave  sim- 
plicity of  tone  that  best  accords  with  the  majesty 
of  worship,  obtained  the  name  (.f  '  Canto  fermo  ; 
and  afterwards  becoming  richer,  more  elaborate, 
and  easier  to  learn  through  the  many  ingenious 
inventions  of  Guidod'Arczzo,  .  .  .  was  brought 
by  degrees  to  the  perfection  of  modern  counter- 
jioint.  ...  St.  Ambrose  also  composed  prayers 
for  his  church,  and  hymns;  amongst  others,  ac- 
cording to  popular  belief,  tliat  most  sublime  and 
majestic  one,  the  Te  Deum,  whicl  is  now 
familiar  and  dear  to  the  whole  of  Western 
Christendom.  It  is  said  that  his  clergy  were  not 
forbidden  to  marry.  Hence  an  opinion  prevailed 
that  this  church,  according  to  the  ancient 
statutes,  ought  not  to  be  entirely  subject  to  that 
of  Rome."— G.  B.  Testa,  Ilist.  of  the  War  of 
Frederick  I.  against  the  Communes  of  Lombardy, 
2)p.  23-24. 

A.  D.  404. — Removal  of  the  Imperial  Court, 
See  Rome:  A.  1).  404-408. 

A,  D.  452. — Capture    by    the    Huns.     See 
Huns:  A.  D.  452. 

A.  D.  539. — Destroyed  by  the  Goths.— When 
Belisarius,  in  his  first  campaign  for  the  recovery 
of  Italy  from  the  Goths,  had  secured  possession 
of  Rome,  A.  D.  538,  he  sent  a  small  force  north-^ 
ward  to  Milan,  and  that  city,  hating  its  Gothic 
rulers,  was  gladly  surrendered  to  him.  It  was 
occupied  by  a  small  Roman  garrison  and  un- 
wisely left  to  the  attacks  upon  it  that  were  inev- 
itable. Very  soon  the  Goths  appeared  before 
its  walls,  and  with  them  10,000  Burgundians 
who  had  crossed  the  Alps  to  their  assistance. 
Belisarius  despatched  an  army  to  the  relief  of 
the  city,  but  the  generals  in  command  of  it  were 
cowanlly  and  did  nothing.  After  stoutly  re- 
sistiug  for  six  months,  suiTering  the  last  extremes 
of  starvation  and  misery,  3Iilan  fell,  and  a  ter- 
rible vengeance  was  wreaked  upon  it.  "  All  the 
men  were  slain,  and  these,  if  the  information 
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given  to  Procopius  was  correct,  amounted  to 
300,000.  The  women  were  made  slaves,  and 
handed  over  by  the  Gotlis  to  tlieir  Biirgundiun 
allies  in  payment  of  their  services,  llic  city 
itself  was  rased  to  the  ground :  not  the  only  time 
that  signal  destruction  has  overtaken  the  fair 
capital  of  Lombardy." — T.  Ilodgliin,  Itnly  and 
hev Invdders,  bk.  5,  ch.  11. — See,  also,  Rome:  A.  I). 
535-553. — "The  Goths,  in  their  last  moments, 
were  revenged  by  the  destruction  of  a  city 
second  only  to  Rome  in  size  and  opulence." — li. 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Jioman  Empire, 
ch.  41. 

nth  Century. — Acquisition  of  RepuhUcan 
independence.     Sec  It  >  i  v;  A.  D.  1050-11') ' 

A.  D.  1162. — Total  d':.-.truction  by  Frederick 
Barbarossa.     See  Italy.  A.  I).  1154-1102. 

A.  D.  1167.— The  rebuilding  of  the  city.   S(.„ 
Italy:  A.  I).  1166-1107. 

A.  D.  1277-1447. — The  rise  and  the  reign  of 
the  Visconti. — Extension  of  their  Tyranny 
over  Lombardy. — The  downfall  of  their  House. 
— "Tlie  power  of  the  Visconti  in  3Iil»,u  was 
founded  upon  that  of  the  Delia  Ti  rre  family, 
who  preceded  them  as  Captains  General  of  the 
people  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  Otho, 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  first  laid  a  substantial 
basis  for  the  dominion  of  his  house  by  imprison- 
ing Napoleoue  Delia  Torre  and  five  of  his  rela- 
tives in  three  iron  cages  in  1277,  a'ld  by  causing 
Ids  nephew  Matteo  Visconti  to  Le  nomim  ted 
both  by  the  Emperor  and  by  the  people  of  Jlilan 
as  imperial  Vicar.  ^latteo,  who  headed  the 
Qhibelline  party  in  Lombardy,  was  the  model  of 
a  prudent  Italian  despot.  From  the  date  1311, 
when  he  finally  succeeded  in  his  attempts  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  Milan  [see  Italy:  A.  D.  1310- 
1313],  to  1322,  when  he  abtlicated  in  favour  of  his 
son  Galeazzo,  he  ruled  his  states  by  force  of  char- 
acter, craft,  and  insight,  more  than  by  violence 
or  cruelty.  E.vcellent  as  a  general,  he  was  still 
better  as  a  diplomatist,  winning  more  cities  by 
money  than  by  the  sword.  All  through  his  life, 
as  became  a  Ghibelline  chief  at  that  time,  he 
persisted  in  fierce  enmity  against  the  Church. 
.  .  .  Galeazzo,  his  son,  was  less  fortunate  than 
Matteo,  surnamed  II  Grande  by  the  Lombards. 
The  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria  threw  him  into 
prison  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Lilian  in 
1327  [see  It.\ly:  A.  D.  1313-1330],  and  only  re- 
leased him  at  the  intercession  of  his  friend  Cns- 
truccio  Castracane.  To  such  an  extent  was  the 
growing  tyranny  of  the  Visconti  still  dependent 
upon  their  office  delegated  from  the  Empire.  .  .  . 
Azzo  [the  son  of  Galeazzo]  bought  the  city,  to- 
gether with  the  title  of  Imperial  Vicar,  from  the 
same  Louis  who  had  imprisoned  his  father. 
When  he  was  thus  seated  in  the  tyranny  of  his 
grandfather,  he  proceeded  to  fortify  it  further 
by  the  addition  of  ten  Lombard  tov.ns,  which  he 
reduced  beneath  the  supremacy  of  Lilian.  At 
the  same  time  hj  consolidateil  his  own  power  by 
the  murder  of  his  uncle  Marco  1l  1329,  who  had 
grown  too  mighty  as  a  general.  .  Azzo  died 
in  1339,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  u  \Me  Lucchi- 
no,"  who  was  poisoned  by  his  wife  in  1349. 
' '  Luccuino  was  potent  as  a  general  and  governor. 
He  bought  Parma  from  Obizzo  d'  Este,  and 
made  the  town  of  Pisa  dependent  upon  Milan. 
.  .  .  Lucchino  left  sons,  but  none  of  proved 
legitimacy.  Consequently  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Giovanni,  son  of  old  ^latteo  il 
Grande  and  Archbishop  of  Milan.      This  man. 


thr  friend  of  Petrarch,  was  one  of  the  mo.st 
notable  characters  of  the  14th  century.  Finding 
himself  at  the  head  of  16  cities,  he  added  Bologna 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  Visconti,  in  1350,  and  made 
himself  strong  enough  to  defy  the  Pane.  .  .  . 
In  1353  Giovanni  anne-xed  Genoa  to  the  Milr.nesc 
principality,  and  died  in  1354,  having  established 
the  rule  of  the  Visconti  over  the  whole  of  the 
north  of  Italy,  witii  the  exception  of  Piedmont, 
Verona,  .Mantua,  Ferrara,  and  Venice.  The 
reign  of  the  Archbishop  Giovanni  marks  a  new 
epoch  in  the  despotism  of  the  Visconti.  They 
are  now  no  longer  the  successful  rivals  of  the 
Delia  Torre  family,  or  dependents  on  imperial 
caprice,  b\it  self-made  sovereigns,  with  a  well- 
established  power  in  ililan  and  a  wide  extent  of 
subject  territory.  Their  dynasty,  though  based 
on  force  and  maintained  by  violence,  has  come 
to  be  acknowledged ;  and  we  shall  soon  see  them 
alljing  tliejuselvcs  with  the  royal  houses  of 
Europe.  After  the  death  of  Giovanni,  Matteo's 
sons  were  extinct.  But  Stefano,  the  la&t  of  his 
family,  had  left  three  children,  who  now  suc- 
ceeded to  the  lands  and  cities  of  the  house. 
They  were  named  Matteo,  Bemabo,  and  Gale- 
azzo. Between  these  three  princes  a  partition 
of  the  heritage  of  Giovanni  Visconti  was  elfected. 
.  .  .  .Milan  and  Genoa  were  to  be  ruled  by  the 
three  in  common. "  ^latteo  .vas  put  out  of  the  way 
by  his  two  brothers  in  1355.  Bernabo  reigned 
brutally  at  Milan,  and  Galeazzo  with  great 
splendor  at  Pavia.  The  latter  married  his  daugh- 
ter to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward  III. 
•^f  England,  and  his  son  to  Princess  Isabella,  of 
France.  "  Galeazzo  died  in  1378,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  own  portion  of  the  Visconti  domain 
by  his  son  Gian  Galeazzo,"  who  was  able,  seven 
j'ei.rs  afterwards,  by  singular  refinements  of 
treachery,  to  put  his  uncle  to  death  and  take 
possession  of  his  territories.  "The  reign  of 
Gian  G.aleazzo,  which  began  with  liiis  coup-de- 
nain  (1385-1402),  forms  a  very  important  chapter 
in  It'tlian  history.  ...  At  the  time  of  his  ac- 
ces-iion  the  Visconti  had  already  rooted  out  the 
Corrtggi  and  Kossi  of  Parma,  the  Scotti  of 
Piacenza,  the  Pelavicini  of  San  Donnino,  the 
Toruielli  of  Novara,  the  Ponzoni  and  Cavalcab6 
of  Cremona,  the  Beccaria  and  Languschi  of 
Pavia,  the  Fisiraghi  of  Lodi,  the  Brusati  of 
Brescia.  .  .  .  But  the  Carrara  family  still  ruled 
at  Padua,  the  Gonzaga  at  JIantua,  "the  Este  at 
Ferram,  while  the  great  house  of  Scala  was  in 
possession  of  Verona.  Gian  Galeazzo's  schemes 
were  at  first  directed  against  the  Scala  dynasty. 
Founded,  like  that  of  the  Visconti,  upon  the 
imperial  authority,  it  rose  to  its  greatest  height 
under  the  Ghibelline  general  Can  Grande  and  his 
nephew  Mastino  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury (1312-1351).  Miistinohad  himself  cherished 
the  project  of  an  Italian  Kingdom ;  but  he  died 
before  approaching  its  accomplishment.  The 
degeneracy  of  his  house  began  with  his  three 
sons.  The  two  younger  killed  the  eldest ;  of  the 
survivors  the  stronger  slew  the  weaker  and  then 
died  in  1374,  leaving  his  domains  to  two  of  his 
bastards.  One  of  these,  named  Antonio,  killed 
the  other  in  1381,  and  afterwards  fell  a  prey  to 
the  Visconti  in  1387.  In  his  subjugation  of  Ve- 
rona Gian  Galeazzo  contrived  to  make  use  of  the 
Carrara  family,  although  these  princes  were  allied 
by  marriage  to  the  Scaligers,  and  had  everything 
to  lose  by  their  downfall.  He  next  proceeded  to 
attack  Padua,  and  gained  the  co-operation  of 
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Venice.  In  1388  Francosco  da  Carrara  had  to 
cede  liig  territory  to  Viseonti's  generals,  who  in 
the  same  year  possessed  themselves  for  him  of 
tlie  Trevisan  Marches.  It  was  then  that  the 
Venetians  saw  too  late  the  error  they  had  com- 
mitted in  suffering  Verona  and  Padua  to  be  an- 
nexed by  tlie  Vi.sconti.  .  .  .  Having  now  made 
himself  master  of  the  north  of  Italy  with  the 
exception  of  Mantua,  Ferrara,  and  Bologna, 
Oian  Galeazzo  turned  his  attention  to  these 
cities."  By  intrigues  of  devilish  subtlety  and 
malignity,  he  drew  the  Manjuis  of  Fernua  and 
the  Manjuis  of  Mantua  into  crimes  which  were 
their  ruin,  and  made  his  confjuest  of  those  cities 
easy.  "The  whole  of  Lombardy  was  now  pros- 
trate iK'for.;  the  Milanese  viper.  His  next  move 
was  to  set  foot  in  Tuscany.  For  this  purpose 
Pisa  had  to  be  accpured ;  and  here  again  he  re- 
sorted to  his  devilish  policy  of  inciting  other 
men  to  crimes  bv  which  he  alone  would  prolit  in 
the  long  run.  I'isa  v.as  ruled  at  tli\t  time  by  tin; 
Gambacorta  family,  with  an  old  merchant  mimed 
Pietro  at  their  head."  Gian  Galeazzo  caused 
Pietru  to  be  assassinated,  and  then  bought  the 
city  from  the  assassins  (1399).  "In  1399  the 
Duke  laid  hands  on  Siena ;  and  in  the  next  two 
years  the  plague  came  to  his  assistance  by  en- 
feebling the  rulinjj  families  of  Lucca  and  Bo- 
logna, the  Guinizzi  and  the  Bentivogli,  so  that 
he  was  now  able  to  t^ikc  possession  of  those 
cities.  There  remained  no  power  in  Italy,  except 
the  Republic  of  Florence  and  the  exiled  but  in- 
vincible Francesco  da  Carmra,  to  withstunu  his 
further  progress.  Florence  [see  Florence  :  A.  D. 
1890-1402]  delayed  his  conquests  in  Tuscany. 
Francesco  managed  to  return  to  Padua.  Stdl 
the  peril  which  threatened  the  whole  of  Italy 
was  imminent.  ...  At  last,  when  all  other  hope 
of  independence  for  Italy  had  failed,  the  plague 
broke  out  with  fury  in  Lombardy,"  and  Gian 
Galeazzo  died  of  it  in  1403,  aged  55.  "At  his 
death  his  two  sons  were  still  mere  boys.  .  .  . 
The  generals  refused  to  act  with  them,  and  each 
seized  upon  such  portions  of  the  Visconti  inheri- 
tance as  he  could  most  easilj'  acquire.  The  vast 
tyranny  of  the  first  Duke  of  Jlilan  fell  to  pieces 
in  a  day. "  The  dominion  which  his  elder  son 
lost  (see  Italy:  A.  D.  1403-1406)  and  which  his 
younger  son  regained  (see  It.\ly:  A.  D.  1413- 
1447)  slipped  from  the  family  on  the  death  of 
the  last  of  them,  in  1447.— J.  A.  Symonds,  Re- 
naissdMe  in  Italy :  The  Age  of  the  Des]>ot8,  ch.  2. 
— "At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  their 
[the  Visconti'.s]  informal  lordship  passed  by  a 
royal  grant  [from  the  Emperor  Wenceslaus  to 
Gian-Galeazzo,  A.  D.  1395]  into  an  acknowledged 
duchy  of  the  Empire.  The  dominion  which  they 
had  gradually  gained,  and  whicli  was  thus  in  a 
manner  legalized,  took  in  all  the  great  cities  of 
Lombardy,  those  especially  whicTi  had  formed 
the  Lombard  League  against  the  Swabian  Em- 

Eerore.  Pavia  indeed,  the  ancient  rival  of  Milan, 
ept  a  kind  of  separate  being,  and  was  formed 
into  a  distinct  county.  But  the  duchy  granted 
by  Wenceslaus  to  Gian-Galeazzo  stretched  far 
on  both  sides  of  the  lake  of  Garda," — E.  A. 
Freeman,  Historical  Oeog.  of  EurojK,  ch.  8, 
sect.  8. 

Also  in:  J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  Iligt.  of  the 
Italian  Republics,  ch.  4. — G.  Procter  (G.  Perceval, 
pseud.),  Hist,  of  Italy,  ch.  4-5  (v.  1).— T.  A. 
Trollope,  Hist,  of  tlie  Commonwealth  of  Florence, 
bk.  4,  ch.  4-8  (p.  2). 


A.  D.  1 360- 1 39 1.— Wars  with  Florence  and 
with  the  Pope.— Dealings  with  the  Free  Com- 
panies.    SeelTAi.v:  A.  1).  1343-1393. 

A.  D.  1422. — The  sovereignty  of  Genoa  sur- 
rendered to  the  Duke.  «ee Genoa:  A.  U.  1381- 
1423. 

A.  D.  1447-1^54.— Competitors  for  the  ducal 
succession  to  the  Visconti. — The  prize  carried 
off  by  Francesco  Sforza.— War  of  Milan  and 
Florence  with  Venice,  Naples,  Savoy,  and 
other  states. —  John  Galeazzo  Visconti  had  mar- 
ried (lis  stated  above)  a  daughter  of  King  .John 
of  France.  "Valentine  Visconti,  oneof  the  chil- 
dren of  this  marriage,  married  her  cousin,  Louis, 
duke  of  Orleans,  the  only  brother  of  Charles  VI. 
In  their  marriage  contract,  which  the  pope  cou- 
tirmed,  it  was  stipulated  that,  upon  failure  of 
heirs  male  in  the  family  of  Visconti,  the  duchy 
of  Milan  should  descend"  to  the  posterity  of  Val- 
entine and  the  duke  of  Orleans.  That  event 
took  phue.  In  the  year  1447,  Philip  Maria,  the 
last  prince  of  the  ducal  family  of  Visconti,  died. 
Various  competitors  claimed  the  succession. 
Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  pleaded  his  riglit  to  it, 
founded  on  the  marriage  contract  of  his  mother, 
Valentine  Visconti.  Alfonso,  king  of  Naples, 
claimed  it  in  consequence  of  a  will  made  by 
P'.iii  T  Maria  in  his  favor.  The  emperor  con- 
;ri..'»-ii  that,  upon  the  extinction  of  male  issue  in 
i'ic  family  of  Visconti,  the  fief  returned  to  the 
^1';  rior  lord,  and  ouglit  to  be  re-annexed  to  the 
empire.  The  people  of  ililan,  smitten  with  the 
love  '<f  liberty  which  in  that  age  prevailed  among 
the  Italian  states,  declared  against  the  dominion 
of  any  master,  and  established  a  republican  form 
of  government.  But  during  the  struggle  among 
so  many  competitors,  the  prize  for  w-liich  they 
contended  was  seized  by  one  from  whom  none 
of  them  apprehended  any  danger.  Francis 
Sforza,  the  natural  son  of  Jacomuzzo  Sforza, 
whom  Ins  courage  and  abilities  had  elevated 
from  the  rank  of  a  peasant  to  be  one  of  the  most 
eminent  and  powerful  of  the  Italian  condottieri, 
having  succeeded  his  father  in  the  command  of 
the  adventurers  who  followed  his  standard,  had 
married  a  natural  daughter  of  the  last  duke  of 
Milan  [see  Italy:  A.  D.  1412-1447].  Upon  this 
shadow  of  a  title  Francis  founded  his  pretensions 
to  the  duchj',  which  he  supported  with  such 
talents  and  valor  as  placed  him  at  last  on  the 
ducal  throne." — W.  Robertson,  Hist,  of  Charles 
the  Fifth:  View  of  the  Progress  of  Sociciy,  sect.  3. 
— "Francesco  Sforza  possessed  himself  of  the 
supreme  i)ower  by  treachery  a  I  force  of  arms, 
but  he  saved  for  half  a  century  lUe  independence 
of  a  State  which,  after  170  years  of  tyranny,  was 
no  longer  capable  of  life  as  a  commonwealth, 
and  furthered  its  prosperity,  while  he  powerfully 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  a  political  sys- 
tem which,  however  great  its  weakness,  was  tlie 
most  reasonable  under  existing  circumstances. 
Without  the  aid  of  Florence  and  Cosimo  de' 
Medici,  he  would  not  have  attained  his  ends. 
Cosimo  had  recognised  his  ability  in  the  war 
with  Visconti,  and  made  a  close  alliance  with 
him.  ...  It  was  necessary  to  choose  between 
Sforza  and  Venice,  for  there  was  only  one  alter- 
native :  either  the  coudottiere  would  make  him- 
self Duke  of  Milan,  or  the  Republic  of  San 
Marco  would  extend  its  rule  over  all  Lombardy. 
In  Florence  several  voices  declared  in  favour  of 
the  old  ally  on  the  Adriatic.  .  .  .  Cosimo  de' 
Medici  gave  the  casting-vote  in  Sforza's  favour. 
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.  .  .  Without  Florentine  mone)',  Sforza  would 
never  have  been  able  to  mnintuiii  the  (iouble  con- 
test—  on  tlie  one  side  against  Milan,  whicli  he 
hlockiuicd  and  starved  out;  and  on  the  other 
against  the  Venetians,  who  sought  to  relieve  it, 
ami  whom  he  repulsed.  And  when,  on  Marcli 
25,  1450,  lie  made  his  entry  into  the  city  whicli 
proclaimed  him  ruler,  he  was  obliged  to  main- 
tain himself  with  Florentine  money  till  he  had 
e.stiU)lished  his  position  and  re-organised  the 
Stale.  .  .  .  Common  animosity  to  Florence  and 
Sforza  drew  Venice  and  the  king  [Alfijuso,  of 
Naples]  nearer  to  one  another,  and  at  the  end 
of  1451  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  was 
concluded  against  them,  which  Siena,  Savoy, 
and  Montferrat  joined.  ...  On  May  16,  1452, 
tlie  Republic,  and,  four  weeks  later.  King  Al- 
fonso, declared  war,  which  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick III. ,  then  in  Italy,  and  Pope  Nicholas  V. , 
successor  to  Eugenius  IV.  since  1447,  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  prevent."  The  next  year  "a 
foreign  event  contributed  more  than  all  to  ter- 
minate this  miserable  war.  ...  On  Jlay  29, 
1453,  Mohammed  II.  stormed  Constantinople. 
The  West  was  threatened,  more  especially'  Ven- 
ice, which  had  such  great  and  wealthy  posses- 
sions in  the  Levant,  and  Naples.  This  time  the 
excellent  Pope  Nicliolas  V.  did  not  exert  himself 
iu  vain.  On  April  9,  1454,  Venice  concluded 
a  tolerably  favourable  peace  with  Fmncesco 
Sforza  at  Lodi,  in  which  King  Alfonso,  Florence, 
Savoy,  Montferrat,  Mantua,  and  Siena,  were  to 
be  included.  The  king,  who  had  made  consider- 
able preparations  for  war,  did  not  ratify  the  com- 
pact till  January  26  of  the  following  year.  The 
States  of  Northern  and  Central  Italy  then  joined 
in  an  alliance,  and  a  succession  of  peaceful  years 
followed." — A.  vonReumont,  Loremode'  Medici, 
bk.  1,  eh.  7  (».  1). 

Also  in:  W.  P.  Urquliart,  Life  and  Times  of 
Francesco  Sforza. — A.  3l.  F.  Robinson,  The  End 
of  file  Middle  Ages  :  Valentine  Visconti. —  The 
French  Glaiui  to  Milan. 

A.  D.  1464. — Renewed  surrender  of  Genoa 
to  the  Duke.     See  Gknoa:  A.  D.  1458-1464. 

A.  D.  1492-1496. — The  usurpation  of  Lu- 
dovico,  the  Moor. — His  invitation  to  Charles 
VIII.  of  France. — The  French  invasion  of 
Italy.  See  Italy:  A.  D.  1492-1494;  and  1494- 
1490. 

A.  D.  1499-1500. — Conquest  by  Louis  XII. 
of  France. — His  claim  by  right  of  Valentine 
Visconti.     See  Italy:  A.  D.  1499-1.500. 

A.  D.  1501. — Treaty  for  the  investiture  6( 
Louis  XII.  as  Duke,  by  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian.   See  Italy:  A.  D.  1501-1504. 

A.  D.  1512. — Expulsion  of  the  French  and 
restoration  of  the  Sforzas. — Notwithstanding 
the  success  of  the  French  at  Ravenna,  in  their 
struggle  with  the  Holy  League  formed  against 
them  by  Pope  Julius  II.  (see  Italy:  A.  D.  1510 
-1513),  they  could  not  hold  their  ground  in  Italy. 
"Cremona  shook  off  the  yoke  of  France,  and 
city  after  city  followed  her  example.  Nor  did 
it  seem  jjossible  longer  to  hold  Milan  in  subjec- 
tion. That  versatile  state,  after  twice  bending 
the  neck  to  Louis,  a  second  time  grew  weary  of 
his  government;  and  greedily  listened  to  the 
proposal  of  the  Pope  to  set  upon  the  throne  Mas- 
siradiano  Sforza,  son  of  their  late  Duke  Ludov- 
ico.  Full  of  this  project  the  people  of  Milan 
rose  simultaneously  to  avenge  the  cruelties  of 
the  French ;  the  soldiers  and  merchants  remain- 


ing in  the  city  were  plundered,  and  about  1.500 
put  to  the  sword.  The  retreating  army  was 
liaras.sed  by  the  Lombards,  anci  severely  galled 
by  the  Swiss:  and  after  encountering  the  greatest 
ditllculties,  the  French  crossed  the  Alps,  having 
preserved  none  of  their  conqucstft  in  Lombardy 
except  the  citadel  of  Milun,  and  a  few  otlier 
fortresses.  ...  At  the  close  of  the  year,  Ma.ssi- 
miliano  Sforza  made  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Milan,  with  the  most  extravagant  ebullitions  of 
delight  on  the  part  of  the  people." — Sir  R. 
Coniyn,  Hist,  (f  the  Wrxlcrn  Eiiijiirc,  rh.  37  (r.  2). 

A.  D.  1515.— French  reconquest  by  Francis 
I. — Final  overthrow  of  the  Sforzas.  See 
Fuax(K:  a.  D.  1515;  and  1515-151>!. 

A.  D.  1517.— Abortive  attempt  of  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  against  the  French.  See 
Fhanck:  a.  1).  1510-1517. 

A.  D.  1521-1522. — The  French  again  ex- 
pelled.    See  Fkanck:  A.  D.  1520-1.523. 

A.  D.  1524-1525.  —  Recaptured  and  lost 
again  by  Francis  I.  of  France.  See  Fhaxce: 
A.  D.  1523-1525. 

A.  D.  1527-1529.— Renewed  attack  of  the 
French  king. — Its  disastrous  end. — Renun- 
ciation of  the  French  claim.  See  Italy:  A.I). 
1527-1529. 

A.  D.  1544. — Repeated  renunciation  of  the 
claims  of  Fiancis  I. — The  duchy  becomes  a 
dependency  of  the  Spanish  crown.  See 
Fhanck:  A.  D.  1532-1547. 

A.  D.  1635-1658. — Invasion  of  the  duchy  by 
French  and  Italian  armies.  See  Italy:  A.  D. 
1635-1659. 

A.  D.  1713.— Cession  of  the  duchy  to  Aus- 
tria.    See  Utiiecht:  A.  D.  1712-1714. 

A.  D.  I745> — Occupied  by  the  Spaniards  and 
French.    See  Italy:  A.  D.  1745. 

A.  D.  1746. — Recovered  by  the  Austrians. 
See  Italy:  A.  I).  1746-1747. 

A.  D.  1749-1792. — Under  Austrian  rule  after 
the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  See  Italy: 
A.  D.  1749-1792. 

A.  D.  1796. — Occupation  by  the  French. — 
Bonaparte's  pillage  of  the  Art-galleries  and 
Churches.     See  Fiuvnce:  A.  D.  1796  (Apuil— 

OCTOIIEU). 

A.  D.  1799. — Evacuation  by  the  French. 
SeeFn.\NCE:    A.  D.  1799  (Apkil— Skptkmheu). 

A.  D.  1800.— Recovery  by  the  French.  See 
Fuance:  a.  D.  1800-1801  (May— FEimrAUY). 

A.  D.  1805. — Coronation  of  Napoleon  as 
king  of  Italy.     See  France  :  A.  D.  1804-1805. 

A.  D.  1807-1808. —  Napoleon's  adornment 
of  the  city  and  its  cathedral.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1807-1808  (XovEMnEit— February). 

A.  D.  1814-1815. — Restored  to  Austria.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1814  (April  — June);  and  Vi- 
enna, The  Coxoress  of. 

A.  D.  1848-1849. — Insurrection. — Expulsion 
of  the  Austrians. —  Failure  of  the  struggle. 
See  Italy:  A.  D.  1848-1849. 

A.  D.  1859. — Liberation  from  the  Austrian^.. 
See  Italy:  A.  D.  1850-1859;  and  1859-1801. 


MILAN  DECREE,  The.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1806-1810;  also,  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1804-1809. 

MILANESE,  OR  MILANESS,  The.— The 
district  or  ducuy  of  Milan. 

MIT.EoIANS,  Irish. — In  Irish  legendary  his- 
tory, the  followers  of  Miled,  who  came  from  tlie 
north  of  Spain  and  were  the  last  of  the  four  races 
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which  colonized  Irelnnil.— T.  Wright,  JIi»t.  of 
IreUnd,  Itk.  1,  ch.  2  (b.  1).— See  Iiiklakd:  The 
Pkimitive  Iniiauitantb. 

MILETUS.— Milctup,  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  nt'iir  its  southwestern  extremity, "  witli  her 
four  linrliours,  Imd  been  the  curliest  nnchonige 
on  the  entire  coast.  Plueniclans,  Cretans,  anil 
Curians,  had  inaugurated  her  world-wide  impor- 
tance, and  Attic  families,  endowed  with  eminent 
energy,  had  founded  the  city  anew  [sec  Asia 
MiNoii;  The  Ghkek  Colonies].  True.  Miletus 
also  laid  a  rich  territory  of  her  own  in  her  rear, 
viz.,  the  broad  valley  of  the  Micander,  where 
aniongotherrural  pursuits  particularly  the  breed- 
ing of  sheep  flourished.  Miletus  became  the 
principal  market  for  the  tiner  sorts  of  wool ;  and 
the  manufacture  of  this  article  into  vnriegated 
tapestry  and  coloured  stuffs  for  clothing  em- 
ployed a  large  multitude  of  human  beings.  But 
this  industry  also  continued  in  an  increasing 
measure  to  (lemand  importation  from  without  of 
all  kinds  of  materials  of  art,  articles  of  food,  and 
slaves  [see  Asia  Minou:  B.  C.  724-539].  In  no 
city  was  agriculture  made  a  consideration  so 
secondary  to  industry  and  trade  as  here.  At 
Miletus,  the  maritime  trade  even  came  to  form  a 
particular  party  among  the  citizens,  the  so-called 
'Aeinautte,' the  'men  never  off  the  water.'" — 
E.  Curtius,  IIM.  of  Greece,  bk.  2,  ch.  3  (?'.  1).— 
Miletus  took  an  early  leading  part  in  the  great 
Ionian  enterprises  of  colonization  and  trade,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Pontus,  or  Black  Sea,  v.iicre  the 
Milesians  succeeded  the  Pha'uicians,  establishing 
important  commercial  settlements  at  Sinope, 
Cyzicus  and  elsewhere.  They  were  among  the 
last  of  the  Asiatic  lonians  to  succumb  to  the 
Lydian  monarchy,  and  they  were  the  first  to  re- 
volt against  the  Persian  domination,  when  that 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  Lydian.  The  great 
revolt  failed  and  Jliletus  was  practically  de- 
stroyed [see  Pkrsia  :  B.  C.  521-493].  Recover- 
ing some  importance  it  was  destroyed  again  by 
Alexander.  Once  more  rising  under  the  Roman 
empire,  it  was  destroyed  finally  by  the  Turks 
and  its  very  ruins  have  not  been  identified  with 
certainty. 

B.  C.  412.  —  Revolt  from  Athens.  See 
Gueece:  B.  C.  413-412. 


MILITARY-RELIGIOUS  ORDERS.  See 

HOHI'ITALLEUS;  TeMI'LAKS;  TEUTONIC  KnIGHTS; 

and  St.  Lazakus.  Knioiits  of. 

MILL  SPRING,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1863  (January — Feb- 
KUAiiY :  Kentucky— Tennessee). 

MILLENIAL  YEAR,  The.— "It  has  often 
Li  3n  stated  that  in  the  tenth  century  there  was  a 
universal  belief  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  to 
happen  in  the  year  1000  A.  D.  This  representa- 
tion has  recently  been  subjected  to  a  critical 
scrutiny  by  Eiken,  Le  Roy,  and  Orsi,  and  found 
to  be  an  unwarrantable  exaggeration.  It  would 
be  still  less  applicable  to  any  century  earlier  or 
later  than  the  tenth.  A  conviction  of  the  im- 
pending destruction  of  the  world,  however,  was 
not  uncommon  at  almost  any  period  of  the  mid- 
dle age.  It  is  frequently  found  expressed  in  the 
writings  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  Fredegar,  Lam- 
bert of  Hersfeld,  Ekkehard  of  Aurach,  and 
Otto  of  Freisingen."— R.  Flint,  History  of  the 
Philoaopfiy  of  History:  France,  etc.,  pp.  101- 
103. 


MILOSCH  OBRENOVITCH,  The  career 
of.  See  Balkan  and  Danublan  States: 
14-IOth  Centukikh  (Hehvia). 

MILTIADES:  Victory  at  Marathon.— Con- 
demnation and  death.  See  Uueece:  B.  C.  490; 
also,  Athens:  B.  C.  501-490,  and  B.  C.  4«9- 
480. 

MILVIAN  BRIDGE,  Battle  of  the  (B.  C. 
78).     See  Rome:  B.  C.  78-08. 

MIMS,  Fort,  The  massacre  at.  Sec  United 
States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1813-1814  (Auoust- 
Apiui.). 

MINA.     See  Talent;  also,  Shekel. 

MINCIO,  Battle  of  the.  See  Italy:  A.  D. 
1814. 

MINDEN,  Battle  of.  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
1759  (April— August). 

MINE  RUN  MOVEMENT,  The.  See 
United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (July — 
November:  Virginia). 

•MING  DYNASTY,  The.  See  China:  The 
Origin  of  the  People,  &c.  ;  and  1294-1888. 

MINGELSHEIM,  Battle  of  (1622).  See 
Geumanv:  A.  D.  1621-1623. 

MINGOES,  The.  See  Ajierican  Aborig- 
ines: MiNGOES. 

MINIMS. — "Of  the  orders  which  arose  in 
the  15th  century,  the  most  remarkable  was  that 
of  Eremites  [Hermits]  of  St.  Francis,  or  Minims, 
founded  ...  by  St.  Francis  of  Paola,  and  ap- 
proved by  Sixtus  IV.  in  1474."  St.  Francis,  a 
Minorite  friar  of  Calabria,  was  one  of  the  dev- 
otees whom  Louis  XI.  of  France  gathered 
about  himself  during  his  last  days,  in  the  hope 
that  their  intercessions  might  prolong  his  life. 
To  propitiate  him,  Louis  "founded  convents  at 
Plessis  and  at  Amboise  for  the  new  religious  so- 
ciety, the  members  of  which,  not  content  with 
the  name  of  Minorites,  desired  to  signify  their 
profession  of  utter  insignificance  by  styling 
themselves  Minims." — J.  C.  Robertson,  Hist,  of 
the  Christian  Church,  t\  8,  pp.  369  and  224. 

MINISTRY.— MINISTERIAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT, The  English.  See  CAUtNET, 
TUI-:  English. 

MINNE.    See  Guilds  of  Flanders. 


MINNESOTA:  The  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
See  American  Aborigines:  Siouan  Fa.mily. 

A.  D.  1803. — Part  of  the  state,  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  acquired  in  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase.    See  Louisi.\NA:  A.  D.  1708-1803. 

A.  D.  1834-1838.— Joined  to  Michigan  Ter- 
ritory ;  then  to  Wisconsin  ;  then  to  Iowa.  See 
Wisconsin:  A.  D.  1805-1848. 

A.  D.  1849-1858.— Territorial  and  State  or- 

fanizations. — Minnesota    was    organized  as  a 
erritory  in  1849,  and  admitted  to  the  Union  as 

a  State  in  1858. 

♦ 

MINNETAREES,  The.  See  American 
Aborigines  :  Hidatsa,  and  Siouan  Family. 


MINORCA:  13th  Century.— Conquest  by 
King  James  of  Aragon.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1313-1238. 

A.  D.  1708.— Acquisition  by  England.— In 
1708,  during  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
Port  Slahon,  and  the  whole  island  of  Slinorca, 
were  taken  by  an  English  expedition  from  Bar- 
celona, under  General  Stanhope,  who  afterwards 
received  a  title  from  his  conquest,  becoming  Vis- 
count Stanhope  of  Mahon.     Port  Mahon  was  then 
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considiTiil  the  best  linrbor  in  the  Mcdltcrrnncnn 
iiiul  its  importniicf  to  EorIuikI  was  rufi'd  iibove 
tlmt  of  Oilmiltur.— Eiirl  Stanliopc,  Hint,  af  Eng.: 
lUiqn  I >f  Queen  Anne,  ch.  10. — See  Si'ain:  A.  I). 
17()'7-1710.— At  tiie  Peace  of  Utrecht  Minorca 
wuH  ceded  to  Great  Britain  and  remained  under 
tlie  British  tlag  durinjj;  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
18tli  century.     See  Ltukcut:  A.  I).  1712-1714. 

A.  D.  1756,— Taken  by  the  French.— At  the 
outbreaii  orthe  Seven  Years  War,  in  1750,  tliere 
was  great  drend  iu  England  of  an  ininiediate 
Freneli  Invasion;  and  "tlie  Government  so 
tlioroughly  lost  heart  as  to  request  tlie  King  to 
garrison  Lngland  witli  Hanoverian  troops.  This 
dread  was  kept  alive  by  a  simulated  collection 
of  French  troops  in  tho  north.  But,  under  cover 
of  this  threat,  a  fleet  was  being  collected  at 
Toulon,  with  the  real  design  of  capturing 
Minorca.  The  ministry  were  at  last  roused  to 
this  danger,  and  Byug  was  despatched  witli  ten 
3ail  of  the  line  to  prevent  it.  Three  days  after 
he  set  sail  the  Duke  do  lUchelieu,  with  10,000 
men,  slipped  across  into  tlie  island,  and  com- 
pelled General  Blakeney,  who  was  somewhat  old 
and  infirm,  to  withdraw  into  the  castle  of  St. 
Philip,  which  was  at  once  besieged.  On  the 
lOtli  of  May  —  much  too  late  to  prevent  the  laud- 
ing of  liichelieu —  Byng  arrived  within  view  of 
St.  Philip,  which  was  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  English.  The  Frencli  Admiral,  La  Galis- 
sonni^re,  sailed  out  to  cover  the  siege,  and  Byng, 
who  apparently  felt  himself  unequally  matched 
—  although  West,  his  second  in  command,  be- 
haved with  gallantry  and  success  —  called  a 
council  of  war,  and  withdrew.  Blakeney,  who 
had  defended  his  position  with  great  bravery, 
had  to  surrender.  The  failure  of  Byng,  and  the 
general  weakness  and  incapacity  of  the  ministry, 
roused  the  temjjer  of  the  people  to  rage;  and 
Newcastle,  trembling  for  himself,  threw  all  the 
blame  upon  the  Admiral,  hoping  by  this  means 
to  satisfy  the  popular  cry.  ...  A  court  martial 
held  upon  that  officer  had  been  bound  by  strict 
instructions,  and  had  found  itself  obliged  to  bring 
in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  tliough  without  casting 
any  imiiutation  on  tlie  personal  courage  of  the 
Admiral.  On  his  accession  to  power  Pitt  was 
courageous  enough,  although  he  rested  on  the 
popular  favour,  to  do  his  best  to  get  Byng  par- 
doned, and  urged  ou  the  King  that  the  House 
of  Commons  seemed  to  wish  the  sentence  to  be 
mitigated.  The  King  is  said  to  have  answered 
in  words  that  fairly  describe  Pitt's  position,  '  Sir, 
you  have  taught  me  to  look  for  the  sense  of  my 
subjects  in  another  place  than  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. '  The  sentence  was  carried  out,  and  Byng 
was  shot  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  '  3Ionarque ' 
at  Portsmouth  (March  14,  1757)."— J.  F.  Bright, 
Hist.  ofErif/.,  period  3,  pp.  1021-1023. 

A.  D.  1763. — Restored  to  England  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  See  Seven  Yeakb  War  :  The 
Treaties. 

A.  D.  1782.— Captured  by  the  Spaniards. 
See  England:  A.  D.  1780-1782. 

A.  D.  1802.— Ceded  to  Spain  by  the  Treaty 
of  Amiens.    See  France:  A.  D.  1801-1802. 


MINORITES,  The.— The  Franciscan  friars, 
called  by  their  founder  "Fratri  ilinori,"  bore 
very  commonly  the  name  of  the  Minorites.  See 
Mendicant  Orders. 

MINQUAS,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: Aloonuuian  Family,  and  Susqueuannas. 


MINSIS,  OR  MUNSEES,  OR  MINI- 
SINKS.  See  Amehuan  AnouKiiNEs.  Ai.itoN- 
qi'iAN  Fa.mu.v,  and  Delawauew;  and,  also,  .Man- 
hattan iKI.ANn. 

MINTO,  Lord,  The  Indian  administration 
of.     See  India:  .V.  I).  1H05-1810. 

MINUTE-MEN.  SeeMAsa.uiiiBETTH:  A.  D. 
1774. 

MIN  YI,  The.—"  The  race  [among  the  Greeks] 
wiiich  .  .  .  first  issues  forth  witli  a  liistory  of 
its  own  from  the  dark  background  of  the  Pelas- 
gian  people  is  tlmt  of  the  Minyi.  The  cycle  of 
their  heroes  includes  Jason  amrEuneus,  his  son, 
who  trades  with  Pho'nicians  and  witli  Greeks. 
.  .  .  The  myths  of  the  Argo  were  developed  in 
the  greatest  completeness  on  the  Pagasivan  gulf, 
in  the  seats  of  the  Minyi ;  and  they  are  the  first 
with  whom  a  perceptible  movement  of  the 
Pelasgean  tribes  beyond  the  sea  —  in  other  words, 
a  Greek  history  in  JKurope  —  begins.  The  .Minyi 
spread  both  by  land  and  sea.  They  mignited 
southwards  into  the  fertile  fields  of  Bieotia,  and 
settled  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Cojxeic  valley 
by  the  sea.  .  .  .  After  leaving  the  low  soutjiern 
coast  they  founded  a  new  city  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Bu'otian  valley.  There  a  long 
mountain  ridge  juts  out  from  the  direction  of 
Parnassus,  and  round  its  farthest  projection  flows 
in  a  semicircle  the  Cephissus.  At  the  lower  edge 
of  tiie  height  lies  the  village  of  Skripu.  Ascend- 
ing from  its  huts,  one  passes  over  primitive  lines 
of  wall  to  the  peak  of  the  mountain,  only  ap- 
proachable by  a  rocky  staircase  of  a  hundred 
steps,  and  forming  the  summit  of  a  castle.  This 
is  the  second  city  of  the  Minyi  in  Ba-otia,  called 
Orchomenus:  like  the  flrst,  the  most  ancient 
walled  royal  seat  which  can  be  proved  to  have 
existed  in  Hellas,  occupying  a  proud  and  com- 
manding position  over  the  valley  bv  the  sea. 
Only  a  little  above  the  dirty  huts  of  clay  rises 
out  of  the  depths  of  the  soil  the  mighty  block  of 
marble,  more  than  twenty  feet  high,  which 
covered  the  entrance  of  a  round  building.  The 
ancients  railed  it  the  treasury  of  Minyas,  in  the 
vaults  of  which  the  ancient  kings  were  believed 
to  have  hoarded  the  superfluity  of  their  treasures 
of  goltl  and  silver,  and  in  these  remains  en- 
deavoured to  recall  to  themselves  the  glory  of  Or- 
chomenus sung  by  Homer." — E.  Curtius,  Hut, 
of  Greece,  bk:  1,  ch.  3  (p.  1). — See,  also,  B(eotia; 
and  GiiEECE:  The  ^Iigrations. 

MIR,  The  Russian.— "  The  'mir'  is  a  com- 
mune, whoso  bond  is  unity  of  autonomy  and  of 
possession  of  land.  Sometimes  the  mir  is  a 
single  village.  In  this  case  the  economic  admin- 
istration adapts  itself  exactly  to  the  civil.  Again, 
it  may  happen  that  a  large  village  is  divided  into 
many  rural  communes.  Then  each  comnuino 
lias  its  special  economic  administration,  whilst 
the  civil  and  police  administration  is  common  to 
all.  Sometimes,  lastly,  a  number  of  villages 
only  have  one  mir.  Thus  the  size  of  the  mir 
may  vary  from  20  or  30  to  some  thousands  of 
'dvors.'.  .  .  The 'dvor,' or  court,  is  the  economic 
unit :  it  contains  one  or  several  houses,  and  one 
or  several  married  couples  lodge  in  it.  Tho 
'  dvor '  has  only  one  hedge  and  one  gate  in  com- 
mon for  its  inmates.  .  .  .  With  the  Great  Hes- 
sians the  mir  regulates  even  tiie  ground  that  the 
houses  stand  on ;  the  mir  has  the  right  to  shift 
about  the  'dvors.'.  .  .  Besides  land,  the  com- 
munes have  property  of  another  kind:  fish- 
lakes,  communal  mills,  a  communal  herd  for  the 
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Improvement  of  oxen  nnd  horscn;  flnnllv,  store- 
lutum-H,  int«-n(l<-(l  for  tlit-  (lintril»iiti()ii  to  the  pciiH- 
HiitH  of  Ht'cdH  for  their  llt-IdH  r>r  frxHl  for  tluir 
fiiniilicH.  Till'  ciijoyniciit  of  all  tlicho  viirl(.,./t 
tliinKH  iiHiHt  Im*  (liHtril)iil('(l  unions  tlie  nieinlMTs 
of  the  ('oniiiiiiiic,  imiHt  l,u  (iiMtributcd  rcgiiliirly, 
••(jimllv,  n|uitul)ly.  Thus,  A  fuirdistrilnitioii  to-  I 
«luy  will  not  be  fair  five  or  »lx  years  heme,  he-  ' 
caiiNe  in  some  faniilieH  the  ntiinl)er  of  nieniherH 
will  have  ln<Teused.  lii  others  diminished.  A 
new  distribution,  therefore  will  be  necessary  to 
make  the  shares  eninil.  For  a  long  time  this 
ecinali/ation  can  be  broni;ht  about  by  partial 
sharings  np,  by  exthang"  of  lots  of  ground  be- 
tween the  private  persons  concerned,  withont 
upsetting  everybody  i»y  a  general  redistribution. 
.  .  .  The  Uussian  mir  is  not  an  elementary  unit. 
It  Is  made  >ip  of  several  primordial  cells  —  of 
small  circles  that  form  in  |)crfect  freeilom.  The 
mir  only  asks  that  the  circles  (osmaks)  are  ecpnil 
as  to  labour  power.  This  condition  fultilled,  I 
am  free  to  choose  my  companions  in  accordance 
with  my  friendships  or  my  interests.  When  the 
village  has  any  work  to  do,  any  property  to  dis- 
tribute, the  administration  or  the  assembly  of  the 
ccminmne  generally  does  not  concern  itself  with 
individuals,  but  with  the  'osmak,'.  .  .  Each 
village  haa  nu  administration;  it  is  represented 
by  a  mayor  (selsklt  staro^'a),  chosen  by  the  mir. 
But  this  adndnistrution  has  to  do  only  with 
nflfairs  determined  uiton  in  i)rinciple  by  the  com- 
munal assembly.  1  he  starosta  has  no  right  of 
initiating  any  measures  of  importance.  Such 
questions  (partition  of  the  land,  new  taxes,  leases 
of  communal  property,  etc.) are  only  adjudicated 
and  decided  by  the  assembly  of  tlie  mir.  All 
the  peasants  living  in  the  village  come  to  the 
assembly,  even  the  women.  If,  for  example,  the 
wife,  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  is  the  head 
of  the  family,  at  the  assembly  she  has  the  right 
to  vote.  .  .  .  The  peasants  meet  very  frequently. 
.  .  .  The  assemblies  are  very  lively,  .  .  .  coura- 
geous, independent." — L.  iTikhomirov,  liuma, 
Political  and  Social,  hk.  3,  ch.  2,  with  foot-note, 
ch.  1  (r.  1). 

Also  in:  P.  M.  Wallace,  Russia,  v.  1,  c7i.  8. — 
W.  T.  Stead,  The  Truth  ahjut  Russia,  hk.  4,  ch. 
2. — A.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  The  Empire  of  the  Tsars, 
pt.  1,  hk.  8. 

MIRABEAU,  and  the  French  Revolution. 
See  Fu.\Nci::   A.  1).  178!»  (M.\y),  to   lTDO-1701. 

MIRACULOUS  VICTORY,  The.  See 
Tiundkking  Li;(iioN. 

MIRAFLORES,  Battle  of  (i88i).  See 
Ciiii-e:  a.  D.  1883-1884. 

MIRANDA,  Revolutionary  undertakings  of. 
See  Louisiana:  A.  D.  1785-1800;  and  Colom- 
Bi       Statks:  a.  D.  1810-1819. 

i.....RANHA,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: GrcK  OR  Coco  Group. 

MIRISZLO,  Battle  of  (i6oo).  See  Balkan 
ANO  Danuhian  States:  Utii-ISth  Centuries. 

MISCHIANZA,  The.  See  Philadelphia: 
A.  1).  1777-1778. 

MISCHNA,  The.— Rabbi  Jehuda,  the  Patri- 
arch at  Tiberias,  was  the  author  (about  A.  D. 
194)  of  "a  new  constitution  to  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. He  embodied  in  the  celebrated  Mischna,  or 
Code  of  Traditional  Law,  all  the  'xuthorized  in- 
terpretations of  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  traditions, 
the  decisions  of  the  learned,  and  the  precedents 
of  the  ccurts  or  schools.  .  .  .  The  sources  from 
which  tiie  Mischna  was  derived  may  give  a  fair 


view  of  the  nnturo  of  the  Rabbinical  authority, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  hud  sunerMi-ded  tlie 
original  3Io.saic  Constitution.  The  Mischna  was 
groimded,  1.  On  the  Written  Law  of  Mo.s«'S.  'i. 
On  the  Oral  Law,  received  by  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai,  and  handed  down,  it  was  said,  by  unin- 
terrupted tradition.  3.  The  decisions  or  maxims 
of  the  Wise  Men.  4.  Opinions  of  particular  in- 
dividuals, on  which  the  schools  were  divided, 
and  which  still  remained  ojien.  5.  Ancient 
usages  and  customs.  The  distribution  of  the 
Mi.schna  alTords  a  curious  cxeniplitlcation  of  the 
intinntte  manner  in  which  the  religious  and  civil 
duties  of  tlie  .lews  were  interwoven,  an<l  of  the 
iiiitliority  assumed  by  the  Law  over  every  trans- 
action of  life.  Tlie  Mis»hna  commencefl  with 
rules  for  jirayer,  thanksgiving,  iiblutiems;  it  is 
inijiossible  to  conceive  the  minuteness  or  subtlety 
of  these  rules,  and  the  line  distinctions  drawn  by 
the  Habl)ins.  It  was  a  question  whether  a  man 
who  ate  tigs,  grajjcs,  and  pomegranates,  was  to 
say  one  or  three  graces;  .  .  .  wliether  he  should 
swec])  the  house  and  then  wash  his  hands,  or 
wash  his  hands  and  then  swec])  the  house.  Ihit 
there  are  nobler  words." — H.  II.  Milmun,  Jlint. 
oftheJfirs.  hk.  19. — See,  also.  Talmud. 

MISE  OF  AMIENS,  The.  See  Oxford, 
Provisions  ok. 

MISE  OF  LEWES,  The.  See  England: 
A.  1).  l'Jl«-1274. 

MISENUM,  Treaty  of.— The  arrangement 
by  which  Sextus  Pompeius  was  virtually  ad- 
mitted (B.  C.  40)  for  a  time  into  partnership  with 
the  triumvirate  of  Antony,  Octavius  and  Lepi- 
dus,  was  so  called.     See  Rome:  B.  C.  44-43. 

MISR.    See  Egypt:  Its  Names. 

MISSI  DOMINICL— "Nothing  was  more 
novel  or  peculiar  in  the  legislation  of  Karl  [Char- 
lemagne] than  his  institution  of  imperial  depu- 
ties, called  Missi  Dominici,  who  were  regularly 
sent  forth  from  the  palace  to  oversee  and  in8i)ect 
the  various  local  administrations.  Consisting  of 
a  body  of  two  or  three  officers  each,  one  of  whom 
was  always  a  prelate,  they  visited  the  counties 
every  three  months,  and  held  there  the  local  as- 
sizes, or  '  placita  minores. "...  Even  religion 
and  morals  were  not  exempted  from  this  scru- 
tiny."—  P.  Godwin,  Ilist.  of  France:  Ancient 
Gaul,  ch.  17. —  See,  also,  Palatine,  Counts. 

MISSIONARY  RIDGE  :  Its  position,  and 
the  battle  fought  on  it.    See  United  States  op 
Am.  ;  A.  D.  1803 (Aucjust— September:  Tennes- 
see); and  (October — November:  Tennessee). 
* 

MISSISSIPPI:  The  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants. See  American  Aborigines:  Muskho- 
GEAN  Family,  and  Cherokees. 

A.  D.  1629.  —  Embraced  in  the  Carolina 
grant  to  Sir  Robert  Heath.  See  America: 
A.  D.  1629. 

A.  D.  1663.  —  Embraced  in  the  Carolina 
grant  to  Monk,  Chesterfield,  and  others.  See 
North  Carollna  :  A.  D.  1603-1670. 

A.  D.  1732.— Mostly  embraced  in  the  new 
province  of  Georgia.  See  Georgia:  A.  D. 
1733-1739. 

A.  D.  1763.— Partly  embraced  in  West  Flor- 
ida, ceded  to  Great  Britain.  See  Seven  Years 
War:  The  Tke.\ties;  Florida:  A.  D.  1763; 
and  Northwest  Territory:  A.  D.  1763. 

A.  D.  1779-1781.  —  Reconquest  of  West 
Florida  by  the  Spaniards.  See  Florida  :  A.  D. 
1779-1781. 
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A.  D.  1783.— Mot lly  covered  by  the  Engliih 
cetiion  to  the  United  States.  Set-  I'mtku 
St.\tkh  OK  Am.  :  A.I).  17m;{  (Skptkmiikh). 

A.  D.  1781-1787.— Partly  in  dispute  with 
Spain.     Sl'c  Fi.oiUD.v:  A.!).  17h;1-17h7. 

A.  D.  175)8-1804.— The  Territory  constituted 
and  org^anized. — "Tlic  ttrritory  litniofore  siir- 
ri'iidert'ii  by  the  Spanish  iiiitiioritics,  ami  lyiiijr 
north  of  tlieUlstdcKri-eof  liitiliuii',  with  the  coi- 
sent  aiul  npiirolmtioii  of  the  Stuti'  of  Oforgiii, 
WHS  i'rt'«'ti'(l  into  II  territory  of  tlie  I'liitod  Stiitt-.s 
by  act  of  Conj^rt'ss,  ajiprovcd  April  7tii,  179N, 
eiititlod  '  an  net  for  the  amicable  sctllcnicnt  of 
limits  with  the  State  of  Goorijia,  ami  authorizing 
the  cstabliHhment  of  a  government  in  the  Mis.sis- 
gippi  Territory.  The  territory  comprised  in  the 
new  organization,  or  the  original  ^Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory, enibrnced  that  portion  of  country  between 
the  Spanish  lincof  demnrkntionand  a  line  drawn 
due  east  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  to  the  Chat- 
talioochy  Hlver.  The  Mississippi  River  was  its 
western  limit  and  tiio  Chattahoochj'  its  eastern. 
The  organization  of  a  territorial  government  by 
the  United  States  was  in  no  wi.se  to  imi)air  the 
rights  of  Georgia  to  the  soil,  which  was  left  open 
for  future  negotiation  between  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia and  the  United  States."  In  1802  the  State  of 
Georgia  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  her  claim 
to  lands  south  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  stipu- 
lating to  receive  |1, 250, 000  "out  of  the  tlrst  nett 
rroceeds  of  lands  lying  in  said  ceded  territory." 
n  1804  "the  whole  of  the  extensive  territory 
ceded  by  Georgia,  lying  north  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory,  and  south  of  Tennessee,  was  .  .  .  an- 
nexed to  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  was  sub- 
sequently included  within  its  limits  and  jurisdic- 
tion. The  iKJundaries  of  the  Mississippi  Territory, 
consequently,  were  the  Slst  degree  on  the  south, 
and  the  Both  degree  on  the  north,  extending  from 
the  Missis.sippi  River  to  the  western  limits  of 
Georgia,  and  comprised  the  whole  territory  now 
embraced  in  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi, excepting  the  small  Florida  District  be- 
tween the  Pearl  and  Perdido  Rivers.  Four  fifths 
of  this  extensive  territory  were  in  the  pos.session 
of  the  four  great  southern  Indian  confederacies, 
the  Choctas,  the  ChicJiasas,  the  Creelis,  and  the 
Cherokeea,  comprising  an  aggregate  of  about 
75,000  souls,  and  at  least  10,000  warriors.  Tlie 
only  portions  of  this  territory  to  which  the  Indian 
title  liad  been  ext  nguished  was  a  narrow  strip 
from  15  to  50  miles  in  widtli,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  nnd  about  70  miles  in  length, 
and  a  small  tlistrict  on  the  Tombigby. "— J.  W. 
Jlonette,  Discovei'y  and  SeWement  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Mimmjriyi,  bk.  5,  eh.  13  (c.  2). 

A.  D.  1803.— Portion  acquired  by  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase.  See  Lol•I^»IA^A:  A.  D.  1798- 
1803. 

A.  D.  1812-1813.— Spanish  West  Florida 
annexed  to  Mississippi  Territory  and  posses- 
sion taken.     See  Fi.ohida:  A.  D.  1810-1813. 

A.  D.  1813-1814.— The  Creek  War.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1813-1814  (Au- 
gust— Apuil). 

A.  D.  1817.— Constitution  as  a  State  and 
admission  into  the  Union.- The  sixth  and  .sev- 
enth of  the  new  States  added  to  the  original 
Union  of  thirteen  were  Indiana  and  3IississTppi. 
"These  last  almost  simultaneously  found  repre- 
sentation in  the  Fifteenth  Congress;  and  of  them 
Indiana,  not  without  an  internal  struggle,  held 
steadfastly  to  the  fundamental  Ordiaaace  of  1787 


under  which  It  was  Retth'<l,  having  adopted  its 
free  State  constitution  in  June.  1810;  MltwiH.>*ippl, 
which  followed  on  the  slave  side,  agreeing  upon 
a  constitution,  in  August,  1817,  which  the  new 
Congress,  at  its  earliest  opportunity  [Dec.  10, 
1817]  after  a.s.sembling,  pronounced  republiciiu 
in  form,  and  sutisfuetory.  ' — J.  Sihouler,  lli»t. 
of  the  r.  S.,  r.  3,  p.  100.— .Vt  tiie  .same  tin\e,  tho 
part  of  Mississipiii  Territory  which  forms  tlio 
present  .State  of  Alabama  was  detached  and 
erected  into  the  Territory  of  Alaban\i.  See 
Ai,An\MA;  A.  D.  isi7-1811t. 

A.  D.  1861  ( January).— Secession  from  the 
Union.  .See  I  .nitku  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D. 
18(11  (.Iani'aiiy — FEiutrAiiv). 

A.  D.  1863  (April— May).— The  taking  of 
Corinth  by  the  Union  forces.  See  U.mteu 
States  ok  Am.:     A.    D.    1862    (Ai'Uii,— May: 

TkXNEHSEE — MlHSISSIIM'Il. 

A.  D.  1862  (May— July).— First  Union  at- 
tempts agrain^t  Vicksburg.  See  United  States 
okAm.  :  A.  1).  1M(12  (.May— .Iiri.Y:   On  the  Mis- 

HISSII'lM). 

A.  D.  i862(September— October).— The  bat- 
tles of  luka  and  Corinth.  .Sec  United  States 
OK  Am.:    a.   D.    1'^(12   (Sei'temheii— Ocnuuii: 

MlSSIHSU'IM). 

A.  D.  1863  (April- May). — Grierson's  raid. 
See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I>.  1803  (Ai-uiL 
— May:  Mississippi). 

A.  D.  i863(April— July).— Federal  siege  and 
capture  of  Vicksburg.  See  United  States  ok 
Am.:  a.  1).  i8«3(Apiui-— July). 

A.  D.  1863  (July).— Capture  and  destruction 
of  Jackson.  See  United  St.\tes  ok  Am.  : 
A.  I).  18(J3(.Iri.v:  Mississippi). 

A.  D,  1864  (February).— Sherman's  raid  to 
Meridian.  See  United  States  ok  A.m.  :  A.  I). 
18((3-18«4  (Decemueu— Apkil:  Tennessee- 
Mississippi). 

A.  D.  1865  (March— April).— Wilson's  raid. 
—The  end  of  the  Rebellion.  See  United 
St.\te8  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1805  (.Vphii-- May). 

A.  D.  1865  (June).— Provisional  government 
set  up  under  President  Johnson's  plan  of  Re- 
construction. See  United  Stateh  ok  A.m.  : 
A.  1).  1865  (.May— July). 

A.  D.  1865-1870. — State  reconstruction.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  .  A.  D.  1805  (May — 
July),  to  1868-1870. 


RIVER:  A.  D.  i« 


-Dis- 


'S19. 
mouth  by  Pineda,  for  Garay. 


MISSISSIPPI 
covery  of  the 
SeeAMEHicA;  A.  D.  1519-1525. 

A.  D.  1528-1542. —  Crossed  by  Cabe^a  de 
Vaca,  and  by  Hernando  de  Soto. — Descended 
by  the  survivors  of  De  Soto's  company.  See 
Flouida:  a.  D.  1528-1542. 

A.  D.  1673. — Discovery  by  Joliet  and  Mar- 
quette.    Sec  Canada  :  A.  D.  1034-1673. 

A.  D.  1682.— Exploration  to  the  mouth  by 
La  Salle.    See  Canada  :  A.  D.  1009-1087. 

A.  D.  1712.— Called  the  River  St.  Louis  by 
the  French.     See  Louisi.vna:  A.  D.  1098-1712. 

A.  D.  1783-1803.— The  question  of  the  Right 
of  Navigation  disputed  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States.  See  Florida:  A.  D.  1783- 
1787;  and  Louisiana:  A.  D.  1785-1800,  and 
1798-1803. 

A.  D.  1861-1863.— Battles  and  Sieges  of  the 
Civil  War.  See  United  St.\te8  ok  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1861  (Seftembeh— NovEMBEn :  On  the  Missis- 
sippi),  Belmont;    1862  (Maucu— Apkil),    New 
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Madrid  and  Island  No.  10 ;  1862  (ArniL),  New 
Orleans;  1863  (May— July),  First  Vicksburg 
attack;  1862  (June),  Memphis;  1862  (Decembek), 
Second  Vicksburg  attack;  1863  (January — 
April),  and  (April — July),  Siege  and  capture 
of  Vicksburg ;  1863  (May — July),  Port  Hudson 
and  the  clear  opening  of  the  River. 


MISSISSIPPI    SCHEME,    John   Law's 


See  France:  A.  D.  1717-17:20;  and  Louisiana: 
A.  D.  1717-1718. 


t 


MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY:  A.  D.  1763.— 
Cession  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  to 
Great  Britain.  See  Seven  Years  War:  The 
Trkaties. 

A.  D.  1803. — Purchase  of  the  western  side 
by  the  United  States.  See  Louisiana:  A.  D. 
1798-1803. 


MISSOLONGHI,    Siege    and    capture    of 
(1825-1826).     See  Greece:  A.  D.  1821-1829. 
—   ♦ 

MIF'  OURI  :  A.  D.  1719-1732.— First  de- 
velopment of  lead  mines  by  the  French.  See 
Louisiana:  A.  1).  1719-1750. 

A,  D.  1763-1765.— French  withdrawal  to  the 
West  of  the  Mississippi. — The  founding  of 
St.  Louis.     See  Illinois:  A.  D.  1T65. 

A.  D.  1803. —  Embraced  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.     See  Louisiana:  A.  D.  1798-1803. 

A.  D.  1804-1812.— Upper  Louisiana  organ- 
ized as  the  Territory  of  Louisiana. —  The 
changing  of  its  name  to  Missouri.  See  Louis- 
iana: A.  D.  1804-1812. 

A.  D.  1819. — Arkansas  detached.  See  Ar- 
kansas: A.  D.  1819-1836. 

A.  D.  1821.— Admission  to  the  Union.— The 
Compromise  concerning  Slavery.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1818-1831. 

A.  D.  1854-1859.— The  Kansas  Struggle. 
See  Kansas:  A.  D.  1804-78.59. 

A.  D.  1861  (February— July).— The  baffling 
of  the  Secessionists. — Blair,  Lyon  and  the 
Home  Guards  of  St.  Louis. — The  capture  of 
Camp  Jackson.  —  Battle  of  Boonville.— A 
loyal  State  Government  organized.  —  The 
seizure  of  arsenals  and  arms  by  the  secessionists 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  "naturally  di- 
rected the  attention  of  the  leaders  of  the  differ- 
ent political  parties  in  Missouri  to  the  arsenal  ia 
St.  Louis,  and  set  them  to  work  planning  how 
thtnr  might  get  control  of  the  40,000  muskets 
an(l  other  munitions  of  war  which  it  was  known 
to  contain.  .  .  .  Satisfied  that  movements  were 
on  foot  among  irresponsible  parties,  Unionist  as 
well  as  Secessionist,  to  take  possession  of  this 
post,  General  D.  M.  Frost,  of  the  ilissouri  state 
militia,  a  graduate  of  West  Point  and  a  thorough 
soldier,  is  said  to  have  called  Governor  Jackson's 
attention  tc  the  necessity  of  '  looking  after '  it. 
.  .  .  Jackson,  however,  needed  no  prompting. 
...  He  did  not  hesitate  to  give  Frost  authority 
to  seize  the  arsenal,  whenever  'n  his  judgment 
it  might  become  necessarj'  to  do  j.  ^Meanwh'le 
he  was  to  assist  in  protecting  it  against  mob  vio- 
lence of  any  kind  or  from  any  ""•■rce.  .  . 
Frost,  however,  was  not  the  onlj  person  in  '^^. 
Louis  who  had  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  arsenal 
and  its  contents.  Frank  Blair  was  looking  long- 
ingly in  the  sjime  direction,  and  was  already  busily 
engaged  in  organizing  the  bands  which,  supplied 
with  guna  from  this  very  storehouse,  enabled 


him,  some  four  months  later,  to  lay  such  a  heavy 
hand  upon  Missouri.  Just  then,  it  is  true,  he 
could  not  arm  them,  .  .  .  but  he  did  not  permit 
this  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  recruiting  and 
drilling.  That  went  on  steadily,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence, when  the  moment  came  for  action, 
Blair  was  able  to  appear  at  the  decisive  point 
with  a  well-armed  force,  ten  times  as  numerous 
as  that  which  his  opponents  could  bring  against 
him.  In  the  mean  time,  whilst  these  two,  or 
rather  three,  parties  (for  Frost  can  hardly  be 
termed  a  secessionist,  though  as  an  officer  in  the 
service  of  the  State  he  was  Avilling  to  obey  the 
orders  of  his  commander)  were  watching  each 
other,  the  federal  government  awoke  from  its 
lethargy,  and  began  to  concentrate  troops  in  St. 
Louis  for  the  protection  of  its  proper!  '.  ,  .  . 
By  the  18th  of  February,  the  day  v  the  'action 
or  delegates  to  the  convention  wV '  .  prou  •""■d 
so  decidedly  against  secession,  .ere  were  oe- 
tween  four  and  five  hundred  mix  behind  the 
arsenal  walls.  .  .  .  General  Ha.ney,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  department  and  presumably 
familiar  with  its  condition,  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 19,  notified  the  authorities  at  Washington 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  an  attack,  and  never 
had  been.  .  .  .  Such  was  not  the  opinion  of 
Captain  Nathaniel  Lyon,  who  had  arrived  at  the 
arsenal  on  the  6tli  of  February ,  ami  who  was 
destined,  in  the  short  space  of  the  coming  si.v 
months,  to  write  his  name  indelibly  in  the  history 
of  the  State.  .  .  .  Under  the  stimulating  in- 
fluence of  two  such  spirits  as  Blair  and  .  .  . 
[Lyon]  the  work  of  preparation  went  bravely  on. 
By  the  middle  of  April,  four  regiments  had  been 
enlisted,  and  Lyon,  who  was  now  in  command  of 
the  arsenal,  though  not  of  the  department,  pro- 
ceeded to  arm  them  in  accordance  with  an  order 
wh'ch  Blair  had  procured  from  Washington. 
Baci  ed  by  this  force,  Blair  felt  strong  enough  to 
set  uj-  an  opposition  to  the  state  government, 
and  according])',  when  Jackson  refused  to  fur- 
nish the  quota  of  troops  assigned  to  Alissouri 
under  President  Lincoln's  call  of  April  15,  1861 
[see  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861 
(April)],  he  telegraphed  to  Washington  that  if 
an  order  to  muster  the  men  into  the  service  was 
sent  to  Captain  Lyon  'the  requisition  would  be 
filled  in  two  days.'  The  order  was  duly  for- 
warded, and  five  regiments  having  been  sworn 
in  instead  of  four,  as  called  for,  Blair  w  s  of- 
fered the  command.  This  he  declin  .i,  aud,  on 
his  recommendation,  Lyon  was  elected  in  his 
place.  On  the  7th  and  8th  of  May  another  bri- 
gade was  organized.  .  .  .  This  made  ten  regi- 
ments of  voli'nteers,  besides  several  companies 
of  regulars  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  that  were 
now  ready  for  service ;  and  as  General  Harney, 
whose  relatives  and  associates  were  suspected  of 
disloyalty,  had  been  ortlered  to  Washington  to 
explain  his  position,  Lyon  was  virtually  m  com 
maud  of  the  department.  .  .  .  Jackson,  .  .  . 
though  possessed  of  but  little  actual  power,  was 
unwilling  to  Ave  up  the  contest  without  r.u 
effort.  He  did  not  accept  the  decision  of  tue 
bruary  'lee  '  n  as  final.  .  .  .  Repairing  to  St. 
.ouis.  as  soon  as  the  adjournment  of  the  General 
Assemoly  had  left  him  tree,  he  began  at  once,  in 
conjunction  with  certain  leading  secessionists,  to 
concert  measures  for  arming  the  militia  of  the 
State.  ...  To  this  end,  the  seizure  of  the 
areenal  was  held  to  be  a  prereqiusite,  and  Gen- 
eral Frost  was  preparing  a  memorial  showing 
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how  this  couhl  best  be  clone,  when  the  su. . ...  o. 
of  Fort  Sumter  and  the  President's  consequent 
call  for  troops  hurried  Jackson  into  a  position  of 
antagonism  to  the  federal  government.  .  .  .  lie 
sent  messengers  to  the  Confederate  authoiiili's  at 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  asking  them  to  supply 
him  with  the  guns  that  were  needed  for  the  pro- 
posed attack  on  the  arsenal ;  and  he  summoned 
the  General  Assembly  to  meet  at  Jefferson  City 
on  the  2d  of  May,  to  deliberate  upon  such  meas- 
ures as  might  be  deemed  nectasary  for  placing 
the  State  in  a  position  to  defend  herself.  He 
also  ordered,  as  he  was  authorized  to  do  mider 
the  law,  the  commanders  of  the  several  military 
districts  to  hold  the  regulo "  early  encampments 
for  the  purpose  of  instrur  ..ig  their  men  in  drill 
and  discipline.  .  .  .  Practically  its  effect  was 
limited  to  the  first  or  Frost's  brigade,  ac  that  was 
the  only  one  that  had  been  organized  under  the 
law.  On  the  3d  of  May,  this  little  band,  num- 
bering less  than  700  men,  pitched  their  tents  in  a 
wooded  valley  in  the  nutskirts  of  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  aud  named  it  Camp  Jackson,  in  honor  of 
the  governor.  It  is  described  as  being  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  at  short  range,  by  com- 
manding hill': ;  it  was.  moreover,  open  to  a  charge 
of  cavalry  in  any  and  every  direction,  and  the 
men  were  supplied  with  but  five  rounds  of  r"^- 
munition  each,  hardly  enough  *  r  guard  p\i. 
poses.  In  a  word,  it  was  defciiseless,  and  this 
fact  is  believed  to  be  conclusive  in  regard  to  the 
peaceful  character  of  the  camp  as  it  was  organ- 
ized. .  .  .  Lyon  .  .  .  announced  his  intention  of 
jcizing  the  entire  force  r.t  the  camp,  without  any 
ceremony  other  than  a  demand  for  its  surrender. 
.  .  .  Putting  his  troops  in  motion  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  May,  he  surrounded 
Camp  Jackson  and  demanded  its  surrender.  As 
Frost  could  make  no  defense  against  the  over- 
whelming odds  brought  against  him,  he  was  of 
course  obliged  to  comply ;  and  his  men,  having 
been  disarmed,  were  marched  to  the  arsenal, 
where  they  were  paroled.  .  .  .  After  the  sur- 
render, and  whilst  the  f  "isoners  were  standing  in 
line,  waiting  for  the  oi.  er  to  march,  a  crowd  of 
men,  women  and  children  collected  and  began  to 
abuse  the  home  guards,  attacking  them  with 
stones  and  other  missiles.  It  is  even  said  that 
several  shots  were  fired  at  them,  but  this  lacks 
confirmation.  According  to  Frost,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  column  of  prisoner?  the  first  inti- 
mation of  firing  was  givin  by  a  si  rlc  shot,  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately  by  voile  -ing,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  executed  with  ■  vision  con- 
sidering the  rawness  of  the  troop;.  When  the 
fusillade  was  checked,  it  was  found  that  28  per 
sons  had  been  killed  or  mortally  wounded,  among 
whom  were  three  of  the  jirisoners,  two  women, 
and  one  child.  .  .  .  Judging  this  action  by  the 
reasons  assigned  for  it,  aud  by  its  effect  through- 
out the  Sta^c,  it  must  be  pronounced  a  blunder. 
So  far  from  Tutimidating  the  secessionists,  it 
served  only  ♦',  exasperate  them ;  and  it  drove  not 
a  few  Union  men,  among  them  General  Sterling 
Price,  into  the  ranks  '  the  opposition  and  ulti- 
mately into  the  Contederate  army." — L.  Carr, 
Missouri,  ch.  14. — When  news  of  the  capture  of 
Camp  Jackson  reached  Jefferson  City,  where  the 
legislature  was  in  session.  Governor  Jackson 
at  once  ordered  a  bridge  on  the  railroad  from  St. 
Louis  to  ha  destroyed,  and  the  legislature  made 
haste  to  pass  several  bills  in  the  interest  of  the 
rebellion,  including  ol?  which  placed  the  whole 


military  power  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of  the 
Governor.  Armed  witli  this  authority,  Jackson 
proceeded  to  organize  the  ililitia  of  Missouri  as 
a  secession  army.  Meantime  Captain  Lyon  had 
been  superseded  in  command  by  the  arrival  at 
St.  Louis  of  General  Harney,  anil  the  latter  in- 
troduced a  total  change  of  policy  at  once.  He 
was  trapped  into  an  agreement  with  Governor 
Jack.son  and  Sterling  Price,  now  general-in-chief 
of  the  Jlissouri  forces,  which  tied  his  hands, 
while  the  cunning  rebel  leaders  were  rapidly 
placing  the  State  in  active  insurrection.  But 
the  eyes  of  the  authorities  at  Washington  were 
opened  by  Blair:  Ilarney  was  soon  displaced  and 
Lyon  restored  to  command.  This  occurred  Slaj' 
30th.  On  the  loth  of  June  Lyon  took  po.ssession 
of  the  capital  of  the  State,  Jefferson  City,  the 
Governor  and  other  State  ofticers  taking  flight  to 
BoonviUe,  wlierc  their  forces  were  being  gath- 
ered. Lyon  promptly  followed,  routing  and  dis- 
persing them  at  Boonville  on  the  17th.  The 
State  Convention  whirh  had  taken  a  recess  in 
!March  was  now  called  together  by  a  committee 
that  had  been  empowered  to  do  so  before  the 
convention  separated,  and  a  provisional  Siate 
government  was  organized  (July  31)  with  a  loyal 
governor,  Hamilton  R.  Gamble,  at  its  head. — 
J.  G.  Nicolay,  The  Outbreak  of  the  Rebellion, 
ch.  10. 

Also  IN:  T.  L.  Snead,  The  Fight  for  Missouri. 
— J.  Peckham,  Oen.  Nathaniel  Lyon  and  Mis- 
sort  ri  in  1861. 

A.  D.  i86i  (July— September).— Sigel's  re- 
treat from  Carthage. — Death  of  Lyon  at  Wil- 
son's Creek. — Siege  of  Lexington. — Fremont 
in  command.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  1).  1801  (Jui-v— September:  3Iissoum). 

A.  D.  i86i  (August — October). — Fremont  in 
command. — His  premature  proclamation  of 
freedom  to  the  Slaves  of  rebels,  -His  quarrel 
with  Frank  P.  Blair.— The  .ange  in  com- 
mand. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1861  (August — October  :  ^Iissouri). 

A,  D.  1862  (January— March).— Price  and 
the  P^b«l  forces  driven  into  Arkansas. — Bat- 
tle of  I  -a  Ridge.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1803  (January — March:  3Iissouri — Ar- 
kansas). 

A.  D.  1862  (July- September).— Organiza- 
tion of  the  loy.  Vlilitia  of  the  state.— War- 
fare with  Rebe".  ■  .  alias.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.:  a.  D  \j2  (July— September:  Mis- 
snuRi— Arkans.\8). 

A.  D.  1862  (September  —  December).  —  So- 
cial effects  of  the  Civil  War.- The  Battle  of 
Prairie  Grove.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1862  (September — December:  Missouri 

— AUKANi^AS). 

A.  D.  1863  (August).— Quantrells  guerrilla 
raid  to  Lawrence,  Kansas.  See  I'mteo 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (August:  Missouri 
— Kansas). 

A.  D.  1863  (October).  —  Cabell's  invasion. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1863  (Au- 
gust— October  :  Arkansas — Missouri). 

A.  D.  1864  (September— October).— Price's 
raid.  See  T'nited  States  of  Am.:  A.  I).  1804 
(March — October  :  Arkansas — ^Iissouri). 


MISSOURI  CO'^TPROMISE,  The.  — Its 
Repeal,  and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Cou-t  against  it.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A,  D   1818-1821;  1854;  aad  1857. 
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MISSOURI  RIVER  :  Called  the  River  St. 
Philip  by  the  French  (1712).  See  Loci8I.\na: 
A.  I).  1098-1712. 

MISSOURIS,  The.    See    Americ.\n   Abo- 

iu(iiNK8:  SiocAN  Family. 

MITCHELL,  General  Ormsby  M. :  Expe- 
dition into  Alabama.  See  United  States  of 
Am.:  a.  D.  1863(ArKiL — M.\y:  Alabama);  and 
(JixE — OcTOBEU :  Tenneshee— Kentlcky). 

MITHRIDATIC  WARS,  The.— A  some- 
what vaguel}'  defined  part  of  eastern  Asia  Minor, 
between  Armenia,  Phrj'gla,  Cilicia  and  the  Eu.x- 
ine,  was  called  Cappadocia  in  times  anterior  to 
863  B.  C.  Like  its  neighbors,  it  had  fallen 
under  the  rule  of  the  Persians  and  formed  a 
province  of  their  empire,  ruled  by  hereditary 
satraps.  In  the  year  above  named,  the  then 
reigning  satnip,  Ariobarzanes,  rebelled  and 
made  himself  king  of  the  northern  coast  district 
of  Cappadocia,  wliile  the  southern  and  inland 
part  was  retained  under  Persian  rule.  The 
kingdom  founded  by  Ariobarzanes  took  the 
name  of  Pontus,  fronri  the  sea  on  which  it  bor- 
dered. It  was  reduced  to  submis.sion  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  but  regained  independence  dur- 
ing the  wars  between  Alexander's  successors 
(see  ilACEDOMA:  B.  C.  310-301;  and  Seleu- 
ciD,«:  B.  C.  281-224),  and  extended  its  limits  to- 
wards the  west  and  south.  The  kingdom  of 
Pontus,  however,  only  rose  to  importance  in 
history  under  the  powerful  sovereignty  of  Mith- 
ridates  V.  who  took  the  title  of  Eupator  and  is 
often  called  Mithridates  the  Great.  He  ascended 
the  throne  while  a  child,  B.  C.  120,  but  received, 
notwithstanding,  a  wonderful  education  and 
training.  At  the  age  of  twenty  (B.  C.  112)  he 
entered  upon  a  career  of  conquest,  which  was 
intended  to  strengthen  his  power  for  the  strug- 
gle with  Rome,  which  he  saw  to  be  ineviUible. 
Within  a  period  of  about  seven  years  he  ex- 
tended his  dominions  around  the  nearly  complete 
circuit  of  the  Euxine,  through  Armenia,  Colchis, 
and  along  the  northern  coasts  westward  to  the 
Crimea  and  the  Dniester;  while  at  the  same  time 
he  formed  alliances  with  the  barbarous  tribes  on 
the  Danube,  with  which  he  hoped  to  threaten 
Italy. — G.  Rawlinson,  Manual  of  Aneient  Hist., 
bk.  4,  )}€riodS,  pt.  4. — "He  [Mithridates]  rivalled 
Hannibal  in  his  unquenchable  hatred  to  Rome. 
This  hatred  had  its  origin  in  the  revocation  of  a 
district  of  Phrygia  which  the  Senate  had  granted 
to  his  father.  ...  To  his  banner  clustered  a 

?iuarter  of  a  million  of  the  fierce  warriors  of  the 
Caucasus  and  the  Scythian  steppes  and  of  his 
own  Hellenized  Pontic  soldiers;  Greek  captains, 
in  whom  he  had  a  copfldencc  unshaken  by  disas- 
ter—  Archelaus,  Neoptolemus,  Dorilaus  —  gave 
tactical  strength  to  his  forces.  He  was  allied, 
too,  with  the  Armenian  king,  Tigranes ;  and  ho 
now  turned  his  thoughts  to  Numidia,  Syria,  and 
Egypt  with  the  intention  of  forming  a  coalition 
against  his  foe  on  the  Tiber.  A  coin  has  been 
found  which  commemorated  an  alliance  pro- 
posed between  the  Pontic  king  and  the  Italian 
rebels.  .  .  .  The  imperious  folly  of  M'.  Aquil- 
lius,  the  Roman  enroy  in  the  East,  precipitated 
the  intentions  of  the  king ;  instead  of  contending 
for  the  princedom  of  Bithyuia  and  Cappadocia, 
he  suddenly  appealed  to  the  disaffected  in  the 
Roman  province.  The  fierce  white  fie  of 
Asiatic  hate  shot  out  simultaneously  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  [B.  C.  88] ; 
and  the  awful  news  came  to  distracted  Rome 


that  80,000  Italians  had   fallen  victims  to  the 
vengeance  of  the   provincials.     Terror-stricken 

Eublicani  were  chased  from  Adramyttium  and 
phesus  into  the  sea,  their  only  refuge,  and 
there  cut  down  by  their  pursuers;  the  Majander 
was  rolling  along  the  corpses  of  the  Italians  of 
Trallcs ;  in  Caria  the  refined  cruelty  of  the  op- 
pressed people  was  butchering  the  children 
before  the  eyes  of  father  and  mother,  then  the 
mother  before  the  eyes  of  her  husband,  anrl  giv- 
ing to  the  man  death  as  the  crown  and  the  relief 
of  his  torture.  .  .  .  Asia  was  loat  to  Rome ;  only 
Rhodes,  which  had  retained  her  independence, 
remained  faithful  to  her  great  ally.  The  Pontic 
fleet,  under  Archelaus,  appeared  at  Delos,  and 
carried  thence  2,000  talents  to  Athens,  offering 
to  that  imperial  city  the  government  of  her  an- 
cient tributary.  This  politic  measure  awaked 
hopes  of  independence  iu  Greece.  Aristion,  an 
Epicurean  philosopher,  seized  the  reins  of  power 
in  Athens,  and  Archelaus  repaired  the  crumbling 
battlements  of  the  Piraeus.  The  wav3  of  eastern 
conquest  was  rolling  on  towards  Italy  itself. 
The  proconsul  Sulla  marched  to  Brundisium, 
and,  undeterred  by  the  ominous  news  that  his 
consular  colleague,  Q.  Rufus,  had  been  mur- 
dered in  Picenum,  or  by  the  sinister  attitude  of 
the  new  consul  Cinna,  he  crossed  over  to  Greece 
with  five  legions  to  stem  the  advancing  wave. 
History  knows  no  more  magnificent  illustration 
of  cool,  self-restrained  determination  than  the 
action  of  Sulla  during  these  three  years."  He 
left  Rome  to  his  enemies,  the  fierce  faction  of 
Marius,  who  were  prompt  to  seize  the  city  and 
to  fill  it  with  "  wailing  for  the  dead,  or  with  the 
more  terrible  silence  which  followed  a  complete 
massacre"  [see  Rome:  B.  C.  88-78].  "The 
news  of  this  carnival  of  democracy  reached  the 
camp  of  Sulla  along  with  innumerable  noble 
fugitives  who  had  escaped  the  Marian  terror. 
The  proconsul  was  unmoved ;  Avith  unoampled 
self-confidence  he  began  to  assume  that  he  and 
his  constituted  Rome,  while  the  Forum  and 
Curia  were  filled  with  lawless  anarcnists,  who 
would  soon  have  to  be  dealt  with.  He  carried 
Athens  by  assault,  and  slew  the  whole  popula- 
tion, with  their  tyrant  Aristion  [see  Athens: 
B.  C.  87-86],  but  he  counted  it  among  the  fa- 
vours of  the  goddess  of  Fortune  that  he,  man 
of  culture  as  he  was,  was  able  to  save  the  im- 
memorial buildings  of  the  city  from  the  fate  of 
Syracuse  or  Corinth.  Archelaus,  in  Pineus, 
offered  the  most  heroic  resistance.  .  .  .  With 
the  spring  Sulla  heanl  of  the  approach  of  the 
main  army  from  Pcmtus,  under  the  command  of 
Taxiles.  120,000  men,  and  ninety  scythed  char- 
iots, were  pouring  over  Mount  (Eta  to  over- 
whelm him.  With  wonderful  rapidity  hi> 
marched  northwards  through  friendly  Thebes, 
and  drew  up  his  little  army  on  a  slope  near 
CUwronea,  digging  trenches  on  his  left  and  right 
to  stive  his  flank  from  being  turned.  He  showed 
himself  every  inch  a  general,  he  compelled  the 
enemy  to  meet  him  on  this  ground  of  his  own 
choice,  and  the  day  did  not  close  before  110,000 
of  the  enemy  were  captured  or  slain,  and  the  camp 
of  Archelaus,  who  had  hastened  from  Athens 
to  take  the  command,  was  carried  by  as.sjiult. 
We  have  before  us  still,  in  the  pages  of  Plutarch, 
Sulla's  own  memoirs.  If  we  may  believe  him, 
he  lost  onl}'  fifteen  men  in  the  battle.  By  this 
brilliant  engagement  he  had  restored  Greece  to 
her  allegiance,  and   what  was  even  better,  the 
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disaster  aroused  all  the  savagery  of  Mithmdate?, 
the  Greek  vanished  in  tiie  oriental  (h'spot.  Sus- 
picious and  ruthless,  he  ordered  his  nearest 
friends  to  be  assassinated ;  he  transported  all  the 
population  of  Chios  to  the  mainland,  and  by  his 
violence  and  exaction  stirred  Ephesus,  Sardes, 
Tralles,  and  many  other  cities,  to  renounce  his 
control,  and  to  return  to  the  Roman  government. 
Still,  he  did  not  suspect  Arohelaus,  but  ap- 
pointed him,  together  with  Dorilaus,  to  lead  a  new 
army  into  Greece.  The  new  army  appeared  in 
Bci'otia,  and  encamped  by  the  Copaic  Lake, 
near  Orchomenos.  Before  the  raw  levies  could 
become  familiar  w^ith  the  sight  of  the  legions, 
Sulla  assaulted  the  camp  [B.  C.  80],  and  rallied 
his  wavering  men  by  leading  them  in  person 
with  the  cry,  '  Go,  te!l  them  in  Rome  that  you 
left  your  general  in  the  trenches  of  Orchome- 
nos; the  self-consciousness  was  sublime,  for 
nothing  would  have  pleased  the  people  iu  Rome 
better;  his  victory  was  complete,  and  Archelaus 
escaped  alone  in  a  boat  to  Calchis.  As  the  con- 
queror returned  from  the  battle-field  to  reorgan- 
ize Greece,  he  learnt  that  the  Senate  had  deposed 
him  from  command,  declared  him  an  outlaw, 
and  appointed  as  his  successor  the  consul  L.  Va- 
lerius Flaccus.  The  disorganization  of  the  re- 
public seemed  to  have  reached  a  clima.x.  Flac- 
cus conducted  his  army  straight  to  the  Bosphorus 
without  venturing  to  approach  the  rebel  procon- 
sul Sulla;  while  Alithradateo,  who  began  to  wish 
for  peace,  preferred  to  negotiate  with  his  con- 
(jueror  rather  than  with  the  consul  of  the  re- 
public. To  complete  this  complication  of  an- 
arcliy,  Flaccus  was  murdered,  and  superseded 
in  the  command  by  his  own  legate,  C.  Flavius 
Fimbria;  this  choice  of  their  general  by  the 
legions  themselves  might  seem  significant  :f 
anything  could  be  significant  or  connected  in 
such  a  chaos.  But  Sulla  now  crossed  into  Asia, 
and  concluded  peace  with  Slithradates  on  tliese 
conditions:  The  king  was  to  relinquish  all  his 
conquests,  surrender  deserters,  restore  the  people 
of  Chios,  pay  2,000  talents,  and  give  up  seventy 
of  his  ships.  Fimbria  .  .  .  remained  to  be  dealt 
with.  It  was  not  a  difficult  matter:  the  two 
Roman  armies  confronted  one  another  at  Thya- 
tira,  and  the  Fimbrians  streamed  over  to  Sulla. 
After  all,  the  legionaries,  who  had  long  ceased 
to  be  citizens,  were  soldiers  first  and  politicians 
after;  they  worshipped  the  felicity  of  the  great 
general ;  and  the  democratic  genenil  had  not  yet 
appeared  who  could  bind  his  men  to  him  by  a 
spell  stronger  than  Sulla  s.  Fimbria  persuaded 
a  slave  to  thrust  him  through  with  his  sword. 
Hib  enemies  were  vanquished  in  Asia,  but  in 
Rome  Cinna  was  again  consul  (85  B.  C),  and 
his  colleague,  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  out-Cinnaed 
Cinna.  "i  et  Sulla  was  in  no  hurry.  He  spent 
more  than  a  year  in  reorganizing  the  disordered 
province.  ...  He  even  allowed  Cinna  and 
Carbo,  who  began  to  prepare  for  war  with  him 
(84  B.  C),  to  be  re-elected  to  the  consulship; 
but  when  the  mere  cautious  party  in  the  Senate 
entered  into  negotiations  with  liin\  and  offered 
him  a  safe  conduct  to  Italy,  he  showed  in  a 
\yord  what  he  took  to  be  the  nature  of  the  situa- 
tion by  saying  that  he  was  not  in  need  of  their 
safe  conduct,  but  he  was  coming  to  secure 
them." — R.  F.  Horton,  IIM.  of  the  liomans,  ch. 
26. — Plutarch,  Sulla. — After  a  second  and  a  third 
war  with  Rome  (see  Rome:  B.  C.  78-68,  and 
69-63),  Mithridates  was  finally  (B.  C.  65)  driven 


from  his  old  dominions  into  the  Crimean  king- 
dom of  Bosporus,  wliere  he  ended  his  life  in 
despair  two  years  later.  The  kingdom  of  Pon- 
tus  was  absorbed  in  the  Roman  empire.  Tiie 
southern  part  of  Cappadocia  held  some  rank  as 
an  independent  kingdom  until  A.  D.  17,  when  it 
was  likewise  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  Roman 
province. 

MITLA,  The    Ruins  •  of.      See  American 
Abouigines:  Z.\potecs,  etc. 


MITYLSNE.  —  The  chief  city  in  ancient 
times  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  to  which  it  ulti- 
mately gave  its  name.     See  Lesbom 

3.  C.  428-427.— Revolt  from  Athenian  rule. 
— Sieee  and  surrender. — The  tender  mercies 
of  Athens.     See  Gueece:  B.  C.  42!)-427. 

B.  C.  406.— Blockade  of  the  Athenian  fleet. 
—Battle  of  Arginusaj.  See  Gueece:  B.  C.  406. 
♦ 

MIXES,  The.  See  American  Aborigines: 
Zapotecs,  1  TC. 

MIXTECS,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: Za!?OTEC9,  etc. 

MIZRAIM.    See  Egypt:  Its  Names. 

MOABITES,  The.— The  Moabite  Stone.— 
As  related  in  the  Bible  (Gen.  xi.\.  37),  Moab  was 
the  son  of  Lot's  oldest  daughter  and  the  ancient 
]ieople  called  Moabites  were  descended  from  him. 
They  occupied  at  an  early  time  the  rich  tJiblc- 
land  or  highlands  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea;  but  the  Aniorites  drove  them  out  of  the 
richer  northern  part  of  this  territory  into  its 
southern  half,  where  they  occupied  a  very  narrow 
domain,  but  one  easily  defended.  This  occurred 
shortly  before  the  coming  of  tlie  Israelites  into 
Canaan.  Between  the  Moabites  and  the  Israel- 
ites, after  the  settlement  of  the  latter,  there  v.as 
frequent  war,  but  sometimes  relations  both 
peaceful  ami  friendly.  David  finallj'  subjugated 
their  nation,  in  a  war  of  peculiar  atrocity.  After 
the  division  of  the  kingdoms,  Moab  was  subject  to 
Israel,  but  revolted  on  the  death  of  Ahab  and  was 
nearly  destroyed  in  the  horrible  war  which  fol- 
lowed. The  Biblical  account  of  this  war  is  given 
in  2  Kings  III.  It  is  strangely  supplemented 
and  tilled  out  by  a  Moabite  record  —  tlie  famous 
Moabite  Stone  —  found  and  deciphered  within 
quite  recent  times,  under  the  following  circum- 
stance. Dr.  Klein,  a  German  missionary,  travel- 
ling in  1869  in  what  was  formerly  the  ' '  Land  of 
Moab,"  discovered  a  stone  of  black  basalt  bearing 
a  long  inscription  in  Pha-nician  charactcrb.  lie 
copied  a  small  part  of  it  and  made  his  discovery 
known.  The  Prussian  government  opened  nego- 
tiations for  the  purchase  of  the  stone,  and  M. 
Clermont-Ganneau,  of  the  French  consulate  at 
Jerusalem,  made  efforts  likewise  to  secure  it  for 
his  own  country.  Meantime,  very  fortunately, 
the  latter  sent  men  to  take  impressions  —  squeezes, 
as  they  are  called  —  of  the  inscription,  wliich 
was  imperfectly  done.  But  these  imperfect 
squeezes  proved  invaluable;  for  the  Arabs,  find- 
ing the  stone  to  be  a  covetable  thing,  and  fearing 
that  it  was  to  be  taken  from  them,  crumbled  it 
into  f.agments  with  tlie  aid  of  fire  and  water. 
Most  of  the  pieces  were  sulisequently  recovered, 
and  were  put  together  by  the  help  of  JI.  Cler- 
mont-Ganneau's  s:jueezes,  so  that  an  imijortant 
part  of  the  inscription  was  deciphered  in  the 
end.  It  Avas  found  to  be  a  record  by  ^lesha, 
king  of  Moab,  of  the  war  with  Israel  referred  to 
above. — A.    H.   Sayce,    Fresh    Light  from    Uie 
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Ancient  Monuments,  eh.  4. — The  Moabites  appear 
to  have  recovered  from  the  blow,  but  not  mucli 
of  their  subsequent  liistory  is  known. — G.  Grove, 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

Also  in:  J.  King,  Monh's  Pntrinrchal  Stone. 
— See,  also,  Jews:  The  Early  Hebrew  His- 
tory, and  Under  the  Judoes. 

MOAWIYAH,  Caliph  (founder  of  the  Om- 

eyyad   dynasty),  A.  1).  GG1-G79 Moawiyah 

II.,  Caliph,  083.  ^ 

MOBILE:  A.  D.  1702-1711.— The  founding 
of  the  city  by  the  French.  See  Louisi.\na: 
A.  U.  1608-1712. 

A.  D.  1763. — Surrendered  to  the  English. 
See  Florida:  A.  D.  1763  (July). 

A.  D.  1781. — Retaken  by  the  Spaniards. 
See  Florida:  A.  D.  1779-1781. 

A.  D.  1813. —  Possession  taken  from  the 
Spaniards  by  the  United  States.  See  Florida  : 
A.  I).  1810-1813. 

A.  D.  1864.— The  Battle  in  the  Bay.— Far- 
ragut's  naval  victory.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  ( AuorsT :  Alabama). 

A.  D.  1865  (March— April).— Siege  and  cap- 
ture by  the  National  forces.  See  United 
St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  186"^  (April— 3Iay). 


MOBILIANS,  The.     See  AMERtCAN  Abo- 

RKUNKS:    MUSKHOOEAN  FAMILY. 

MOCOVIS,  The.    See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: Pampas  Tribes. 


MODENA,  Founding  of.     See  Mutina. 

A.  D.  1288-1453.  —  Acquired  by  the  Mar- 
quess of  Este. — Created  a  Duchy.  See  Este, 
The  House  of. 

A.  D.  1767. — Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  See 
Jesuits:  A.  D.  1761-1769. 

A.  D.  1796. — Dethronement  of  the  Duke  by 
Bonaparte. — Formation  of  the  Cispadane  Re- 
public. See  France:  A.  D.  1796-1797  (Octo- 
ber— April). 

A.  D.  1801. —  Annexation  to  the  Cisalpine 
Republic.    See  Germany:  A.  D.  1801-1803. 

A.  D.  1803. — The  duchy  acquired  by  the 
House  of  Austria.     See  Este,  House  of. 

A.  D.  1 815. — Given  to  an  Austrian  Prince. 
See  Vienna,  Tite  Congress  of. 

A.  D>  1831. — Revolt  and  expulsion  of  the 
Duke. — His  restoration  by  Austrian  troops. 
See  Italy:  A.  D.  1830-1832. 

A.  D.  1848-1849. — Abortive  revolution.  Sec 
Italy:  A.  D.  1848-1840. 

A.  D.  1859-1861. —  End  of  the  dukedom. — 
Absorption  in  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy.  See 
Italy:  A.  D.  1856-1859;  and  1859-1861. 


MODIUS,  The.     See  Amphora. 

MODOCS,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: ^Iddocs. 

MOERIS,  Lake.— "On  the  west  of  Egypt 
there  is  an  oasis  of  cultivable  land,  the  Fayum, 
buried  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  and  attached 
by  a  sort  of  isthmus  to  the  country  watered  by 
the  Nile.  In  the  centre  of  this  ousis  is  a  large 
plateau  about  the  same  level  as  the  valley  of  the 
Nile;  to  the  west,  however,  a  considerable  de- 
pression of  the  land  produces  a  valley  occupied 
by  a  natural  .ake  more  than  ten  leagues  in  length, 
the  '  Birket  Rerun.'  In  the  centre  of  this  plateau 
Amenemhe  [twelfth  dynasty]  undertook  the  for- 
mation of  an  artitlcial  lake  with  an  area  of  ten 


millions  of  square  metres.  If  the  rise  of  the  Nile 
was  iusufllcient,  the  water  was  led  into  the  lake 
and  stored  up  for  use,  not  only  in  the  Fayum, 
but  over  the  whole  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile 
as  far  as  the  sea.  If  too  large  an  inundation 
threatened  the  dykes,  the  vast  reservoir  of  the 
artificial  lake  remained  open,  and  when  the  lake 
itself  overflowed,  the  surplus  waters  were  led  by 
a  canal  into  the  Birket  Kerun.  The  two  names 
given  in  Egypt  to  this  admirable  work  of  Amen- 
emhe III.  deserve  to  be  recorded.  Of  one, 
Meri,  that  is  'the  Lake,'  par  excellence,  the 
Greeks  have  made  Moeris,  a  name  erroneously 
applied  by  them  to  a  king;  whilst  the  other, 
P-iom,  'the  Sea,'  has  become,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Arabs,  the  name  of  the  entire  province,  Fay- 
um."— M.  Mariette,  quoted  in  Lenornumt's  Man- 
ual of  Ancient  Hist,  of  the  East,  hk.  3,  ch.  2. 

MCESIA,  OR  MiESIA.— "After  the  Dan- 
ube had  received  the  waters  of  the  Teyss  [Tlieiss] 
and  the  Save,  it  acquired,  at  least  among  tho 
Greeks,  the  name  of  liter.  It  formerly  divided 
Mncsia  and  Dacia,  the  latter  of  which,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  was  a  conquest  of  Trajan, 
and  the  only  province  beyond  the  river.  ...  On 
the  right  hand  of  tlie  Danube,  Mcesia,  .  .  .  dur- 
ing the  middle  .ages,  was  broken  into  the  barba- 
rian kingdoms  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria." — E.  Gib- 
bon, Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch. 
1. — Moesia  was  occupied  by  the  Goths  in  the  4tli 
century.     See  Goths:  A.  D.  341-381;  and  376. 

MOESKIRCH,  Battle  of  (1800).  See 
France:  A.  D.  1800-1801  (INIav- February). 

MCESO-GOTHIC.  See  Goths:  A.  D.  341- 
381 

MOGONTIACUM.— "  The  two  headquarters 
of  the  [Roman]  army  of  the  Rhine  were  always 
Vetera,  near  Wesel,  and  IMogontiacum,  the  mod- 
ern Mentz.  .  .  .  Mogontiacum  or  Mcntz,  [was] 
from  the  time  of  Drusus  down  to  the  end  of  Rome 
the  stronghold  out  of  which  the  Romans  sallied  to 
attack  Germany  from  Gaul,  as  it  is  at  the  present 
day  the  true  barrier  of  Germany  against  France. 
Here  the  Romans,  even  after  they  had  abandoned 
their  rule  in  the  region  of  the  upper  Hhinc  gen- 
erally, retained  not  merr-y  the  tfite-de-pont  on 
the  other  bank,  the  '  castellum  Mogontiacense ' 
(Castel),  but  also  that  plain  of  the  Main  itself,  in 
their  possession;  and  in  this  region  a  Roman 
civilisation  might  establish  itself.  The  land 
originally  belonged  to  the  Chatti,  and  a  Chattan 
tribe,  the  ^lattiaci,  remained  settled  here  even 
under  Roman  rule. "—  T.  Mommsen,  Ilist.  of 
Rome,  hk.  8,  ch.  4  (The  Provinces,  v.  1). 

MOGUL  EMPIRE.— THE  GREAT  MO- 
GUL.    Sec  India:  A.  I).  1399-1605. 

MOHACS,  Battle  of  (1526).    See  Hungary: 

A.  D.  1487-1526 Second   Battle  of  (1687). 

See  Hungary:  A.  I).  1683-1699. 

MOHAMMED,  The  Prophet  of  Islam.  See 
Mahometan  Conquest  and  Empire Mo- 
hammed, Turkish  Sultan,  A.  D.  1104-1116 

Mohammed  I.,  Turkish  Sultan,  1413-1421 

Mohammed   II.,  Turkish   Sultan,   1451-1481. 

Mohammed   III.,  Turkish   Sultan,  1595- 

1603 Mohammed     IV.,    Turkish    Sultan, 

1649-1687 Mohammed  Mirza,  Shah  of  Per- 
sia, 1577-1582 Mohammed  Shah,  sover- 
eign of  Persia,  1834-1848. 

MOHARRAM  FESTIVAL,  The.  See  Ma- 
IIOMETAN Conquest:  A.  D.  680. 

MOHAVES,  OR  MOJAVES,  The.  See 
American  Aborigines:  Apache  Group. 
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MOHAWKS,  The.  Sec  American  Abo- 
rigines:  IlUXJUOIS  CONFEDEHACY. 

MOHAWKS,  The,  of  Boston  and  New 
York.  Sec  Boston:  A.  D.  1773;  aud  New 
York:  A.  D.  1773-1774. 

MOHAWKS,  OR  MOHOCKS,  of  London. 
See  Mohocks. 

MOHEGANS,  OR  MAHICANS,  The.  See 
Ameuican  Abouioine!?:  Ai.gonquian  Family, 
lIoKiKANs,  and  Stockbuidoe  Indians;  also, 
New  Enoi-.u^d:  A.  D.  1637. 

MOHILEF,  Battle  of.  See  Russia:  A.  D. 
1812  (June— Septemuek). 

MOHOCKS,  The.— "  This  nocturnal  fmter- 
nity  met  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anue:  but  it 
had  been  for  many  previous  years  the  favourite 
amusement  of  dis.solute  young  men  to  form 
tliemselves  into  Clubs  and  Associations  for  com- 
mitting all  sorts  of  excesses  in  the  public  streets, 
and  alike  attivcking  orderly  pedestrians,  and  even 
defenceless  women.  These  Club  took  various 
slang  designations.  At  the  Restoration  they 
were  'Mums,'  aud  'Tityre-tu.s.'  They  were 
succeeded  by  the  '  Hectors  and  '  Scourers, '  when , 
says  Shadwell,  'a  man  could  not  go  from  the 
Rose  Tavern  to  the  Piazza  once,  but  he  must 
venture  his  life  twice.'  Then  came  the  'Nick- 
ers,' whose  delight  it  was  to  smash  windows  with 
showers  of  halfpence;  next  were  the  'Ilawka- 
bites ' ;  and  last'y  the  '  Mohocks. '  These  last 
are  described  in  the  'Spectator,'  No.  324,  as  a 
set  of  men  who  have  borrowed  their  name  from 
a  sort  of  cannibals,  in  India,  who  subsist  by 
plundering  and  devouring  all  the  nations  about 
them.  .  .  .  Their  avowed  design  was  mischief, 
and  upon  this  foundation  all  their  rules  and 
orders  were  framed.  They  took  care  to  drink 
themselves  to  a  pitch  beyond  reason  or  human- 
ity, aiid  then  made  a  general  sally,  and  attacked 
all  who  were  in  the  streets.  Some  weie  knocked 
down,  others  stabbed,  and  others  cut  and  car- 
bonadoed. .  .  .  They  had  special  barbarities 
which  they  executed  upon  their  prisoners.  '  Tip- 
ping the  lion '  was  squeezing  the  nose  Hat  to  the 
face  and  boring  out  the  eyes  with  their  fingers. 
'  Dancing-masters '  were  those  who  taught  their 
scholars  to  cut  capers  by  running  swords  through 
their  legs,  The  '  Tumblers '  set  women  on  their 
heads.  The  '  Sweaters '  worked  in  parties  of 
half-a-dozen,  surrounding  their  victims  with  the 
points  of  their  swords.  .  .  .  Another  savage  di- 
version of  the  Mohooks  was  their  thrusting 
women  into  barrels,  and  rolling  them  down  Snow 
or  liudgate  Hill.  ...  At  length  the  villunies  of 
the  Mohocks  were  attempted  to  be  put  down  by 
a  Royal  proclamation,  issued  on  the  18th  of 
March,  1712:  this,  iiowever,  had  very  little  effect, 
for  we  soon  find  Swift  exclaiming :  '  They  go  on 
still  and  cut  people's  faces  every  night ! ' .  .  .  The 
Mohocks  held  together  until  nearly  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  George  I." — J.  Timbs,  Clubs  and 
Club  Life  in  Drndon.  pp.  33-38. 

MOIRA,  Lord  (Marquis  of  Hastings),  '^e 
Indian  administration  of.  See  India:  A.  '  . 
1805-1810. 

MOJOS,  OR  MOXOS,  The.  See  Ameri- 
can AuoRiaiNEs:  Andesians;  also,  Bolivia: 
AnOUKlINAL  inhahitants. 

MOKERN,  Battle  of  (1813).  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1810-1H13. 

MOLAI,  Jacques  de,  and  the  fall  of  the 
Templars.  See  Templars:  A.  D.  1307-1314; 
and  FitANCE:  A.  D.  1285-1314. 


MOLASSES  ACT,  The.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  17(5;i-1764. 

MOLDAVIA.—  MOLDO-WALLACHIA. 
See  Balijan  and  Danubian  St.xti'.s. 

MCLEMES,  The  Abbey  of.  S<  e  Cistercian 
Order. 

MOLINISTS,  The.    See  Mysticism. 

MOLINO  DEL  REV,  Battle  of.  See  Mex- 
ico: A.  I).  1847  (.March— SErTEMBER). 

MOLINOS  DEL  REY,  Battle,  of  (x8o8). 
See  Spain:  A.  D.  1808-1809  .'December- 
March). 

MOLLWITZ,  Battle  of  (1741).  Sec  Aus- 
tria: A.  1).  1740-1741. 

MOLOSSIANS,   The.     See    Hellas;    aud 

El'IRIS. 

MOLTKE'S  CAMPAIGNS.  See  Turks: 
A.  D.  1831-1840;  Germany:  A.  D.  1860; 
France:  A.  D.  1870,  ami  1S70-1871. 

MOLUCCAS:  Secured  by  Spain  (1524). 
See  America:  A.  I).  151«-1524. 

MONA.— The  ancient  name  of  the  Island  of 
Angl(  sea.  It  was  the  final  seat  of  the  Druidical 
religion  in  Britain.  Taken  by  the  Romans  under 
Suetonius,  A.  D.  01,  the  \)riests  were  slain,  the 
sacred  groves  destroyed  and  Druidism  practi- 
cally exterminated. — C.  3Ierivale,  Hint,  of  the 
liomnm,  fh.  51. — See  Monapia. 

MONACANS,  The.  Sec  American  Abo- 
RKiiNKs:  Powhatan  Confederacy,  and  Iro- 
quois Tribes  of  the  South. 

MONAPIA. — "The  name  of  Monapia  first 
occurs  in  Pliny,  and  must  be  unciuestionably 
identified  with  the  Isle  of  ^lan ;  though  the  namo 
of  the  latter  would  dispose  us  ut  first  to  consider 
it  as  representing  Mona.  But  the  Mona  of  the 
Romans,  which  was  attacked  by  Suetonius  Pauli- 
nus  and  Agricola,  was  certainly  Anglesea." — E. 
II.  Bunbury,  Hist,  (f  Ancient  Oeog.,  ch.  24,  »ect. 

2,   filotlHltC. 

MONASTERY.-  MONASTICISM.— 
CONVENT.  —  ABBEY.  —  PRIORY.  —  '  Mo- 

nasticism  was  not  the  product  of  Christianity;  it 
was  the  inheritance  of  the  Church,  not  its  inven- 
tion; not  the  ofTspring,  but  the  adopted  child. 
The  old  antagonism  between  mind  and  matter, 
fiesh  and  spirit,  self  and  the  world  has  asserted 
itself  in  all  ages,  especially  among  the  nations 
of  the  East.  The  Essenes,  the  Therapeuta;,  and 
other  Oriental  mystics,  were  as  truly  the  precur- 
sors of  Christian  asceticism  in  the  desert  or  in 
the  cloister,  as  Elijah  and  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
■The  Neoplatonism  of  Alexandria,  extolling  the 
passionless  man  above  him  who  regulates  his 
l)assions,  sanctioned  and  systematized  this  crav- 
ing after  a  life  of  utter  abstracMon  from  external 
things,  this  abhorrence  of  all  contact  with  what 
is  material  as  a  defilement.  •  Doubtless  the  cher- 
ished remembrance  of  the  martyrs  and  confessors, 
who  in  the  preceding  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  had  triumphed  over  many  a  .sanguinary  per- 
secution, ^ave  a  fresh  impulse  in  the  fourtli  cen- 
tury to  this  propensity  to  asceticism,  stimulating 
the  devout  to  vie  with  their  forefathers  in  the 
faith  by  their  voluntary  endurance  of  self  ■  inflicted 
austerities.  .  .  .  The  terms.monastery,  originally 
the  cell  or  cave  of  a  solitary,  laura,  an  irregular 
cluster  of  cells,  and  coeaobium,  an  as.sociation  of 
monks,  few  or  many,  under  one  roof  and  under 
one  control,  mark  the  three  earliest  stages  in  the 
development  of  mona.-iticisin.  In  Syria  and  Pal- 
estine each  mopk  originnUy  had  a  separate  cell; 
in  Lower  Egypt  two  were  t0{jether  iu  one  cell, 
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wlicnce  the  term  'syncollitii,'  or  fehnrcr  of  llie 
cell,  came  to  express  this  sort  of  comnuk'ship ;  in 
tJie  Thebaic],  under  Pachomius  of  Tabenua,  eacli 
cell  eontaiued  tiiree  monks.  At  a  later  period 
the  monks  arrogated  to  themselves  by  general 
consent  the  tide  of  '  the  religious,'  and  adnussion 
into  a  monastery  was  tcrme'i '  conversion '  to  God. 
.  .  .  The  history  of  monasticism,  like  the  historv 
of  states  and  institutions  in  general,  divides  itself 
broadly  into  three  great  periods,  of  growth,  of 
glory,  and  of  decay.  .  .  .  From  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century  to  the  close  of  the  fifth, 
from  Antony  the  hermit  to  Benedict  of  Monte 
Casino,  is  itic  age  of  undisciplinbd  impulse  of 
enthusiasm  not  as  yet  regulated  by  experience. 
.  .  .  Everything  is  on  a  scale  of  illogical  e.xag- 
p;eration,  is  wanting  in  balance,  in  pioportion, 
m  symmetry.  Because  purity,  unwcrldliness, 
charity,  are  virtues,  thereiorc  a  woman  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  venomous  reptile,  gold  as  a  worth- 
less jjcbble;  the  deadliest  foe  and  the  dearest 
friend  are  to  be  esteemed  just  alike.  Because  it 
is  right  to  be  humble,  therefore  the  monk  cuts 
off  hand,  ear,  or  tongue,  to  avoid  being  made 
bishop,  and  feigns  idiocv,  in  order  not  to  be  ac- 
counted wise.  Because  it  is  well  to  teach  people 
to  be  patient,  therefore  a  sick  monk  never  speaks 
a  kind  word  fnr  years  to  the  brother  monk  wlio 
nursed  him.  Because  it  is  right  to  keep  the  lips 
from  idle  words,  therefore  a  monk  holds  a  large 
stone  in  his  mouth  for  three  years.  Every  pre- 
cept is  to  be  taken  literally,  and  obeyed  unrea- 
soningly.  Therefore  monks  who  have  been 
plundered  by  a  robber  run  after  him  to  give  him 
n  something  which  has  escaped  his  notice.  Self- 
denial  is  enjoined  in  the  gospel.  Therefore  the 
austerit'es  of  asceticism  are  to  be  simply  endless. 
One  ascetic  makes  his  dwelling  mi  a  hollow  tree, 
another  in  a  cave,  another  in  a  tomb,  another  on 
the  top  of  a  pillar,  another  bus  so  lost  the  very 
appearance  of  a  man,  that  he  is  shot  at  by  shep- 
herds, who  mistake  him  for  a  wolf.  The  natural 
instincts,  instead  of  being  trained  and  cnltivated, 
are  to  be  killed  outright,  in  this  abhorrence  of 
things  material.  .  .  .  The  i^criod  which  follows, 
from  the  first  Benedict  to  Charlemagne,  exhibits 
monasticism  in  a  more  mature  stage  of  activity. 
The  social  intercourse  of  the  monastery,  duly 
harmonized  by  a  traditional  routine,  with  its 
subordination  of  rank  and  offices,  its  division  of 
duties,  its  mutual  dependence  of  all  on  each 
other,  and  on  their  hiad,  civilized  the  monastic 
life;  and,  as  the  monk  himself  became  subject  to 
the  refining  influences  of  civilizatic  '  :>  went 
forth  into  the  world  to  civilize  others.  .  .  .  Hacl 
it  not  been  for  monks  and  monasteries,  the  bar- 
barian deluge  might  have  swept  away  utterlj* 
the  traces  of  Roman  civilization.  The  Benedic- 
tine monk  was  the  pioneer  of  civilization  and 
Christianity  in  England,  Germany,  Poland,  Bo- 
hemia, Sweden,  Denmark.  The  schools  attached 
to  the  Lerinensian  monasteries  were  the  precur- 
sors of  the  Benedictine  seminaries  in  France  and 
of  the  professional  chairs  filled  by  learned  Bene- 
dictines in  the  univei"sitiesof  medire'val  Christen- 
dom With  the  incessant  din  of  arms  around 
him,  it  was  the  monk  in  his  cloister,  even  in 
regions  beyond  the  immediate  sphere  of  Bene- 
dict's legislation,  even  in  the  remote  fastnessi's,  for 
instance  of  Mount  Athos,  who,  by  preserving 
and  transcribing  ancient  manuscripts,  both  Chris- 
tian and  pagan,  as  well  as  by  recording  his  ob- 
servations 01  contemporaneous  events,  was  band- 


ing clown  the  torch  of  knowledge  unquenched  to 
future  generations,  and  hoarding  up  stores  of 
erudition  for  the  researches  of  a  more  enlightened 
age.  The  first  musicians,  painters,  farmers, 
statesmen,  in  Europe,  after  the  downfall  of  Im- 
perial Rome  under  the  onslaught  of  the  barbari- 
ans, were  monk.s. " — 1.  Gregory  Smith,  Christian 
Monasticism,  introd. — "The  monastic  stream, 
which  had  been  born  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt, 
divided  itself  into  two  great  arms.  The  one 
spread  in  the  East,  at  first  inundated  everything, 
then  concentrated  and  lost  itself  there.  Ihe 
other  escaped  into  the  West,  and  spread  itself  by 
a  thousand  channels  over  an  entire  world  which 
had  to  be  covered  and  fertilised."  Athanasius, 
who  was  driven  twice  by  persecution  to  take 
refuge  among  the  hermits  in  the  Thebaid,  Egypt, 
and  who  was  three  times  exiled  by  an  imperial 
order  to  the  West,  "became  thus  the  natiiral 
link  between  the  Fathers  of  the  desert  and  those 
vast  regions  which  their  successors  were  to  con- 
ciuer  and  transform.  ...  It  was  in  340  that  he 
came  for  the  first  time  to  Rome,  in  order  to  es- 
cape the  violence  of  the  Arians,  and  invoke  the 
]irotection  of  Pope  Julius.  ...  He  spread  in 
Rome  the  first  report  of  the  life  led  by  the  monks 
in  the  Thebaid,  of  the  marvellous  exploits  of 
Anthony,  who  was  still  alive,  of  tJie  immense 
foundations  which  Pacome  was  at  that  time  form- 
ing upon  the  banks  of  the  higher  Nile.  He  had 
brought  with  liim  two  of  the  most  austere 
of  these  monks.  .  .  .  The  narratives  of  Athana- 
sius .  .  .  roused  the  hearts  and  imaginations 
of  the  Romans,  and  esix;cially  of  the  Roman 
women.  The  name  of  monk,  to  which  popular 
l)rejudice  seems  already  to  liave  attached  a  kind 
of  ignominy,  became  immediately  au  honoured 
and  envied  title.  The  impression  prcxluced  at 
first  by  the  exhortatioas  of  the  illustrious'  exile, 
was  extended  and  strengthened  during  the  two 
other  visits  which  he  made  to  the  Eternal  Cit}'. 
Some  time  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  St  An- 
thony, Athanasius,  at  the  request  of  his  disciples, 
wrote  the  life  of  the  patriarch  of  the  Thebaid ;  and 
this  biography,  circulating  through  all  the  West, 
immediately  acquired  there  the  jKipulnrity  of  a 
legend,  and  the  authority  of  a  confession  of  faith. 
.  .  .  Under  this  narrative  form,  says  St  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus,  he  promulgated  the  laws  of  mon- 
astic life.  The  town  and  environs  of  Rome  were 
soon  full  of  monasteries,  niijidly  occupied  hy 
men  distinguished  alike  by  birth,  fortune  and 
knowledge,  who  lived  there  in  charity,  sjuictitj', 
and  freedom.  From  Rome  the  new  institution, 
already  distinguished  by  the  name  of  religion, 
or  religious  life,  par  excellence,  extended  itself 
over  all  Italy.  It  was  planted  at  the  fool  of  the 
Alps  by  the  influence  of  a  great  bishop,  Euse- 
bius  of  Vcrcelli.  .  .  .  From  the  continent  the 
new  institution  rapidly  gained  the  isles  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  even  the  rugged  rocks  of  the 
Gargon  and  of  Capraja,  where  tlie  monks,  volun- 
tarily exiled  from  the  world,  went  to  take  the 
place  of  the  criminals  and  political  victims  whom 
the  emperors  had  been  accustomed  to  banish 
thither.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  great  leaders  of  the 
C'.'nobitical  institution  had,  since  St  Pacome, 
made  out,  under  the  name  of  Rule,  instructions 
and  constitutions  for  the  use  of  their  immediate 
disciples ;  but  none  of  these  works  had  acquired 
an  extensive  or  lasting  sway.  In  the  East,  i*  is 
true,  the  rule  of  St  Basil  had  prevailed  i..  a 
multitude  of  monasteries,  yet  notwithstanding 
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Cassinnus,  in  visiting  Egypt,  Palestine,  and 
Slesopotamia,  found  there  almost  as  many  differ- 
ent rules  as  there  were  monasteries.  '  In  the 
West  the  diversity  was  still  more  stninge.  Eaeh 
man  made  for  himself  his  own  rule  and  disei- 
])line,  taking  his  authorit}'  from  the  writings  or 
e.xample  of  the  Eastern  Fathers.  The  Gauls  es- 
iwcially  e.xclaimed  against  the  extreme  rigour  of 
the  fasts  and  abstinenees,  whieh  might  be  suita- 
l)lc  under  a  fervid  sky  like  that  of  Egypt  or 
Syria,  l)ut  which  could  not  be  endured  by  what 
they  already  called  Galilean  weakness;  and  even 
in  tile  initial  fervour  of  the  monasteries  of  the 
.luni,  they  had  succeeded  ii.  imposing  a  necessary 
medium  upon  their  chief^j.  Here  it  was  the 
chaniring  will  of  an  abbot ;  there  a  written  rule ; 
elsewhere,  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  wliich  de- 
termined the  order  of  conventual  life.  In  some 
houses  various  rules  were  prutised  at  the  siune 
time,  according  to  the  inclination  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  each  cell,  and  were  changed  according 
to  the  times  and  places.  They  passed  thus  from 
excessive  austerity  to  laxness,  and  conversely, 
according  to  the  liking  of  each.  Uncertainty 
and  instability  were  everywhere.  ...  A  general 
arrangement  was  precisely  what  was  most  want- 
ing in  monastic  life.  There  were  an  immense 
number  of  monks;  there  had  been  among  them 
saints  and  illustrious  men ;  but  to  speak  truly, 
the  monastic  order  had  still  no  existence.  Even 
where  the  rule  of  St  Basil  had  acfjuired  the  nec- 
essary degree  of  establishment  and  authority  — 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  considerable  portion  of  tlie 
East  —  the  gift  of  fertility  was  denied  to  it.  .  .  . 
In  tlie  West  also,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, the  cenobitical  institution  seemed  to  have 
fallen  into  the  torpor  and  sterility  of  the  East. 
After  S'.,  Jerome,  who  died  in  4'i(),  and  St  Augus- 
tine, who  died  in  430,  after  the  Fathers  of  Lerins, 
whose  splendour  paled  towards  410,  there  was  a 
kind  of  eclipse.  .  .  .  Except  in  Ireland  and 
Gaul,  where,  in  most  of  the  provinces,  some  new 
foundations  rose,  a  general  interrupticm  was  ob- 
servable in  the  extension  of  the  institution.  .  .  . 
If  this  eclipse  had  lasted,  the  history  of  the 
monks  of  the  West  would  only  have  been,  like 
that  of  the  Eastern  monks,  a  sublime  but  brief 
passage  in  the  annals  of  the  Church,  instead  of 
lielng  tlieir  longest  and  uest-filled  page.  This 
was  not  to  be:  but  to  keep  the  promises  which 
the  monastic  order  had  made  to  the  Church  and 
to  the  new-born  Christendom,  it  needed,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  century,  a  new  and  ener- 
getic impulse,  such  as  would  concentrate  and 
discipline  so  many  scattered,  irregular,  and  inter- 
mittent forces;  a  uniform  and  universally  accept- 
ed de;  a  legislator  inspired  bj-  the  fertile  and 
p.  jUS  past,  to  establish  and  govern  tlie  future. 
God  provided  for  that  necessity  by  sending  St 
Benedict  into  the  world." — Count  de  Montalem- 
bert,  The  Monks  of  the  WeH,  v.  1,  pp.  381-387 
and  512-515.  —  "The  very  word  monastery  is  a 
misnomer:  the  word  is  a  Greek  word,  and  means 
the  dwelling-place  of  a  solitary  person,  living  in 
seclusion.  ...  In  tlu  13th  ceiituiy  ...  a  mon- 
astery meant  what  we  now  understand  it  to 
mean— viz.,  the  abode  of  a  society  of  men  or 
wo!..en  who  lived  together  in  common  —  who 
wei-e  supposed  to  partake  of  common  meals ,  to 
sleep  together  in  one  common  dormitorj  ;  to  at- 
teiul  certain  services  together  in  their  common 
church;  to  transact  certi'iu  business  f)r  pursue 
certain  employments  in  the  sight  and  hearmg  of 


each  other  in  the  common  cloister ;  and,  when  the 
end  came,  to  be  laid  side  by  side  in  the  common 
graveyard,  where  in  theory  none  but  members  of 
the  ordercould  find  a  resting-place  for  their  bones. 
Wiien  I  say  'societies of  men  and  women  '  I  am 
again  reminded  that  the  other  term,  'convent,' 
has  somehow  got  to  be  used  commonly  in  a  mis- 
taken sense.  People  use  the  word  as  if  it  signi- 
tied  a  religious  house  tenanted  exclusively  by 
women.  The  truth  is  that  a  convent  is  nothing 
more  than  a  Latin  name  for  an  association  oi 
persons  who  have  come  togetlier  with  a  view  to 
live  for  a  v(>nimon  object  and  to  subniii  to  cer- 
tain rules  in  tiie  ordering  of  their  daily  lives. 
The  monastery  was  the  common  dwelling-place; 
the  convent  was  the  society  of  persons  inhabiting 
it;  and  the  ordinary  formula  used  when  r,  body 
of  monks  or  nuns  execute  any  corporate  act  — 
such  as  buying  or  selling  land  —  by  any  legal 
instrument  is,  '  Tlio  Prior  and  Convent  of  the 
Monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Norwich;' 
'  the  Abbot  and  Conven*,  of  the  5lonastery  of  St. 
Peter's,  Westminster;'  '  the  Abbess  and  ("ouvent 
of  the  Monastery  of  St.  M&ry  and  St.  Bernard 
at  Lacock,'  and  so  on.  ...  A  monastery  in 
theory  then  was,  as  it  was  called,  a  Religious 
House.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  home  oi  peo- 
ple whose  lives  were  passed  in  the  worship  of 
God,  and  in  taking  care  of  their  own  souls,  and 
making  themselves  fit  for  a  better  world  than  this 
hereafter.  .  .  .  The  church  of  a  monastery  was 
the  heart  of  the  place.  It  was  not  that  the 
church  was  built  for  the  monastery,  but  the  mon- 
astery existed  for  the  church.  .  .  .  Almost  as  es- 
sential to  the  idea  of  a  monastery  as  the  church 
was  the  cloister  or  great  quadrangle,  inclosed 
on  all  sides  by  the  high  walls  of  the  monastic 
buildings.  .  .  .  All  round  this  quadrangle  ran  a 
covered  arcade,  whose  roof,  leaning  against  tne 
high  walls,  was  supported  on  the  inner  side  by 
an  open  trellis  work  in  stone  —  often  exhibiting 
great  beauty  of  design  and  workmanship  — 
through  which  light  and  air  was  admitted  into 
the  arcade.  .  .  .  The  cloister  was  really  the  liv- 
ing place  of  the  monks.  Here  they  pursued 
their  daily  avocations,  here  they  taught  their 
school.  .  .  .  '  But  surely  a  monk  always  lived  in 
a  cell,  didn't  he?'  The  sooner  we  getVid  of  that 
delusion  tlie  beUer.  Be  it  understood  that  until 
Henry  II.  founded  the  Carthusian  Alibe}'  of 
Witliam,  in  1178,  there  was  no  such  thing  known 
in  England  as  a  monk's  cell,  as  we  understand 
the  term.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  Carthusian 
order,  and  when  it  was  first  introduced  it  was 
regarded  as  a  startling  novelty  for  ony  privacy 
or  anything  approaching  solitude  to  be  tolerated 
in  a  'monastery.  The  Carthusian  system  never 
found  much  favour  in  England.  ...  At  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  it  may  be  said 
that  all  Englisl)  nouks  were  professedly  under 
one  and  the  lanu  Rule  —  the  famous  Benedict;*  "• 
Rule.  The  Rule  of  a  monastery  was  the  consi.- 
tution  or  code  of  laws,  which  re.fculiited  the  dis- 
cipline of  t'le  house,  and  the  Rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict dates  ba?k  as  far  as  the  i.ih  century,  though 
it  was  not  introduced  into  England  for  more  than 
".  00  years  after  it  haa  been  adopted  elsewhere. 
.  .  .  About  150  years  before  the  Conquest,  a 
great  reformation  had  been  attempted  of  the 
Fierch  monasteries,  .  .  .  the  reformers  brer 'ing 
away  fiom  the  old  Benedictines  and  subjec'.iag 
themwlves  to  a  new  and  improved  Rule.  These 
first  reformers  were  called  Cluniac  monks,  from 
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the  prcnt  Ahlwy  of  Chiffni,  In  Burgundy,  In 
which  t lie  H'W  ordtT  of  thinKs  hiul  Ix'gun.  The 
flret  Englisli  house  of  reformed  or  ("hiniac 
monks  was  founded  at.  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  11 
years  after  tlie  Ci)n(jue8t.  .  .  .  The  constitution 
of  every  convent,  great  or  small,  was  monarclii- 
cnl.  The  lu-ad  of  tlie  iiouse  was  almost  an  abso- 
lute sovereign,  and  was  called  the  Abbot.  His 
dominions  often  extended,  even  in  Knghuul,  over 
a  very  wide  tract  of  country,  and  sometimes  over 
several  minor  monasteries  which  were  called  Cells. 
.  .  .  The  heads  of  tliesc  cells  or  subject  liouses 
were  called  Priors,  An  Al)bey  was  a  monastery 
which  wa.s  independent.  A  priory  was  a  monas- 
tery whicti  in  theory  or  in  fact  was  subject  to  an 
abbey.  All  the  Cluniac  monasteries  in  England 
were  thus  said  to  be  alien  priories,  because  they 
were  mere  cells  of  tlu;  great  Abbey  of  Clugni  in 
France,  to  which  each  priory  jiaid  heavy  tribute." 
— A.  Jessopp,  The  Coming  of  the  Friarn,  ch.  3. 
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Nature  and  Origin  of  Money. — "When  the 
division  of  labour  has  been  once  thoroughly  es- 
tablished, it  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  a  man's 
wants  which  the  produce  of  his  own  labour  can 
supply.  He  supplies  the  far  greater  part  of 
tbem  by  exchanging  that  surplus  part  of  the 
produce  of  his  own  labour,  which  is  over  and 
above  his  own  consumption,  for  such  parts  of 
the  produce  of  other  men's  labour  as  he  has  oc- 
casion for.  Pjvery  maa  thus  lives  by  exchang- 
ing, or  becomes  m  somo  measure  a  merchant, 
and  the  society  itself  grows  to  be  what  is  prop- 
erly a  commercial  society.  But  when  the  di- 
vision of  labour  first  began  to  take  place,  this 
power  of  exchanging  must  frequently  have  been 
very  much  clogged  and  embairassed  in  its  opera- 
tions. One  man,  we  shall  suppo.se,  has  more  of 
a  certain  commodity  than  he  himself  has  occasion 
for,  while  another  has  less.  The  former  conse- 
quently would  be  glad  to  dispose  of,  and  the 
latter  to  purchase,  a  part  of  this  superfluity. 
But  if  this  latter  should  chance  to  have  nothing 
that  the  former  stands  in  need  of,  no  exchange 
can  be  made  between  them.  The  butdier  has 
more  meat  in  liis  s.iop  than  he  himself  can  con- 
sume, and  the  brewer  and  the  baker  would  each 
of  them  be  willing  to  purchase  a  part  of  it.  But 
they  have  nothing  to  offer  in  exchange,  except 
the  different  productions  of  tlieir  respective 
trades,  and  the  butcher  is  already  provided  with 
all  the  bread  and  beer  which  he  has  imni'^diate 
occasion  for.  No  exchange  can,  in  this  case,  be 
made  between  them.  ...  In  order  to  a^oid  the 
inconveniency  of  such  situations,  every  prudent 
man  in  every  period  of  society,  after  the  IJrst 
establishment  of  the  division  of  labour,  must 
natumlly  have  endeavoured  to  manage  his  affairs 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  have  at  all  times  by  him, 
besides  the  peculiar  produce  of  his  own  industry, 
a  certain  quantity  of  some  one  commodity  or 
other,  3uch  as  he  imagined  few  people  wouW  be 
likely  to  refuse  in  excliange  for  the  produce  of 
their  industry.  Many  differert  commodities,  it 
is  probable,  were  successively  both  thought  of 
and  employed  for  this  purpose.  In  the  rude 
ages  of  society,  cattle  are  saia  to  have  been  the 
common  instrument  of  commerce ;  and,  though 
they  must  have  been  a  most  inconvenient  one. 


yet  in  old  times  we  find  things  were  frequently 
valued  according  to  the  number  of  cattle  which 
had  been  given  in  exchange  for  them.  The 
armour  of  Diomede,  sjvys  Homer,  cost  only  nine 
oxen ;  but  that  of  Glaucus  cost  an  hundred  oxen. 
Salt  is  said  to  be  tlie  common  instrument  of  com- 
merce and  exchange  in  Abyssinia;  a  species  of 
shells  in  some  parts  of  the  coasts  of  India;  dried 
cod  at  Newfoundland;  tobacco  in  Virginia; 
sugar  in  some  of  our  West  India  colonies ;  hides 
or  dressed  leather  in  some  other  countries ;  and 
there  is  at  this  day  [1775]  a  village  in  Scotland 
where  it  is  not  uncommon,  I  am  told,  for  a  work- 
man to  carry  nails  instead  of  money  to  the 
baker's  shop  or  the  alehouse.  In  all  countries, 
however,  men  seem  at  last  to  have  been  deter- 
mined by  irresistible  reasons  to  give  th3  prefer- 
ence, for  this  employment,  to  metals  above  every 
other  commodity." — Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of 
Nations,  ch.  4,  ok.  \  {v.  1). — "There  is  ...  no 
machine  which  has  saved  as  much  labor  as 
money.  .  .  .  The  invention  of  money  has  been 
rightly  compared  to  the  invention  of  writing 
with  letters.  We  may,  however,  call  the  intro- 
duction of  money  as  tlie  universal  medium  of 
exchange  .  .  .  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
beneficent  of  advances  ever  made  by  the  race. 
.  .  .  Very  different  kinds  of  commodities  have, 
according  to  circumstances,  been  used  as  money ; 
but  uniformly  only  such  as  possess  a  universally 
recognized  economic  value.  On  the  whole, 
people  in  a  low  stage  of  civilization  are  wont  to 
employ,  mainly,  onlv  ordinary  commodities, 
such  as  are  calculated  to  satisfy  a  vulgar  and 
urgent  want,  as  an  instrument  of  exchange.  As 
they  advance  in  civilization,  they,  at  each  step, 
choose  a  more  and  more  costly  object,  for  tliis 
purpose,  and  one  which  ministers  to  the  more 
elevated  wants.  Races  of  hunters,  at  least  in 
non-tropical  countries,  usually  use  skins  as 
money ;  that  is  the  almost  exclusive  product  of 
their  I  ibor,  one  which  can  be  preserved  for  a 
long  periotl  of  time,  which  constitutes  their  prin- 
cipal article  of  clothing  and  their  principal  ex- 
port in  the  more  highly  developed  regions. 
Nomadic  races  and  the  lower  agricultural  races, 
pass,  by  a  natural  giiulation,  to  the  use  of  cattle 
as  money;    which  supposes  rich  pasturages  at 
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the  disposal  of  nil.  If  it  were  otiicrwiw,  tlicrc 
woulil  be  a  grt-at  ninny  to  wlioin  pnynicnts  of 
liiis  kind  ha(i  bt'(!n  inado,  wlio  would  not  know 
what  to  do  with  tliu  cattli!  j^iven  tliein,  on  ac- 
count of  tlic  charges  for  tlieir  maintenance.  .  .  . 
That  metals  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  money 
rniuh  later  than  the  commodities  above  men- 
tioned, and  tlio  precious  metals  in  turn  later  tlian 
tlic  non-precious  metals,  cannot  l)v  any  means 
be  sliown  to  be  universally  true.  Itather  is  gold 
in  some  countries  to  be  obtained  bv  tlie  exercise 
of  so  little  skill,  and  both  gold  ancl  silver  satisfy 
a  want  so  live  and  general,  and  one  so  early  felt, 
that  they  are  to  be  met  with  as  an  instrument  of 
exchange  in  very  early  times.  In  the  case  of 
isolated  races,  much  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  metals  with  which  the  geologic  constitution 
of  the  country  has  furnished  them.  In  general, 
liowever,  the  above  law  is  found  to  prevail  here. 
The  higher  the  development  of  a  people  becomes, 
tlie  marc  frequent  is  tlie  occurrence  of  large  pay- 
ments; and  to  effect  these,  the  more  costly  a 
metal  is,  the  better,  of  course,  it  is  adapted  to 
effect  such  payments.  Besides,  only  rich  nations 
are  able  to  possess  the  costly  metals  in  &  quantity 
abrolutely  great.  Among  the  Jews,  gold  as 
money  dates  only  from  the  time  of  David.  King 
Pheicfon,  of  Argos,  it  is  said,  introduced  silver 
money  into  Greece,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century  before  Christ.  Gold  came  into 
use  at  a  much  later  period.  The  Ilomana  struck 
silver  money,  for  the  first  time,  in  209  before 
Christ,  and,  in  207,  the  first  gold  coins.  Among 
modem  nations,  Venice  (1285)  and  Florence  seem 
to  have  been  the  first  to  have  coined  g  Id  in  any 
quantity." — W.  Iloscher,  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,  hk.  2,  ch.  3,  sect.  117-119  (n.  1). 

Ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia. — "Money 
seems  to  us  now  so  obvious  a  convenience,  and 
so  much  a  necessity  of  commerce,  that  it  ap- 
pears almost  inconceivable  that  a  people  who 
created  the  Sphinx  and  the  Pyramicls,  the  tem- 
ples of  Ip.samboul  and  Karnac,  should  have  been 
entirely  ignorant  of  coins.  Yet  it  appears  from 
the  statements  of  Herodotus,  and  the  evidence 
of  the  monuments  themselves,  that  this  was 
really  the  case.  As  regards  the  commercial  and 
banking  systems  of  ancient  Egypt,  we  are  almost 
entirely  without  information.  Their  standard 
of  value  seems  to  have  been  the  'outen'  or  'ten' 
of  copper  (94-96  grammes),  which  circulated  like 
the  ces  rude  of  the  Romans  by  Aveight,  and  in  the 
form  of  bricks,  being  measured  by  the  balance. 
It  was  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Jlount  Sinai, 
which  were  worked  as  early  as  the  fourth  dy- 
nasty. Gold  and  silver  appear  to  have  been  also 
used,  though  less  frequently.  Like  copper,  they 
■were  sometimes  in  the  form  of  bricks,  but  gener- 
ally in  rings,  resembling  the  ring  money  of  the 
ancient  Celts,  which  is'sa'd  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  Ireland  down  to  the  12th  century,  and 
still  holdti  its  own  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  This 
approximated  very  nearly  to  the  i)ossession  of 
mouey,  but  it  wanted  what  the  Roman  lawyers 
called  '  the  law '  and  '  the  form.'  Neither  the 
weight  nor  the  pureness  was  guaranteed  by  any 
public  authority.  Such  a  state  of  things  seems 
to  us  very  inconvenient,  but  after  all  it  is  not 
very  different  from  that  which  prevails  in  China 
even  at  the  present  day.  The  first  money  struck 
in  Egypt,  and  that  for  the  use  rather  of  the 
Greek  and  Phoenician  merchants  than  of  the  na- 
tives, was  by  the  Satrap  Aryandes.     In  ancient 


Babylonia  and  Assyria,  as  in  Egypt,  the  precious 
metals,  and  especially  silver,  circulated  as  un- 
coined ingots.  They  were  reiulily  taken  indeed, 
but  taken  by  weight  and  verified  by  tlu;  balance 
like  any  otlier  merchandise.  The  excavations  in 
Assyria  and  Babylon,  which  have  thrown  so 
much  light  upon  ancient  history,  have  afforded 
lis  some  interesting  information  as  to  the  com- 
mercial arrangements  of  these  countries,  and  we 
now  possess  a  considerable  nunibtT  of  receipts, 
contracts,  and  other  records  relating  to  loans  of 
silver  on  personal  securities  at  fixed  rates  of  in- 
terest; loans  on  landed  or  house  property;  sales 
of  land,  in  one  case  with  a  |)lan;  sales  of  slaves, 
«.V.'c.  These  were  engraved  on  tablets  of  clay, 
which  were  then  burnt.  M.  Lenormant  divides 
these  most  interesting  documents  into  five  prin- 
cipal types: —  1.  Simple  obligations.  2.  Obliga- 
tions with  a  penal  clause  in  case  of  non-fulfil- 
ment. One  he  gives  which  had  70  days  to  run. 
3.  Obligations  with  the  guarantee  of  a  third 
parly.  4.  Obligations  payable  to  a  third  jier- 
son.  5.  Drafts  drawn  upon  one  place,  payable  in 
another.  .  .  .  These  Assyrian  drafts  were  ne- 
gotiable, but  from  the  nature  of  things  could  not 
l)a,ss  by  endorsement,  because,  when  the  clay 
was  once  baked,  nothing  new  could  be  addecf, 
and  under  these  circumstances  the  name  of  the 
payee  was  frequently  omitted.  It  seems  to  fol- 
low that  they  must  have  been  regularly  advised. 
It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  such  instruments, 
and  especially  letters  of  credit,  should  have  pre- 
ceded the  use  of  coins.  Tlie  earliest  bank- 
ing firm  of  which  we  have  any  account  is  said 
to  be  that  of  Egibi  and  Company,  for  our  knowl- 
edge of  whom  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bosca- 
wen,  Mr.  Pinches,  and  Mr.  Hilton  Price.  Several 
documents  and  records  belonging  to  this  family 
are  in  the  British  Museum.  They  are  on  clay 
tablets,  and  were  discovered  in  an  earthenware 
jar  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hillah,  a  few 
miles  from  Babylon.  The  house  is  said  to  liave 
acted  as  a  sort  of  national  bank  of  Babylon:  the 
founder  of  the  house,  Egibi,  probably  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  about  700  B.  C.  This 
family  has  been  traced  during  a  century  and  a 
half,  and  through  five  generations,  down  to  the 
reign  of  Darius.  At  the  same  time,  the  tablets 
hitlierto  translated  scarcely  seem  to  nic  to  prove 
that  the  firm  acted  as  bankers,  in  our  sense  of 
the  word. " — Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Tlie  Ilintory  of  Money 
{Nineteenth  Cent.,  Nov.,  1879). — "We  have  an 
enormous  number  of  the  docur'  nts  of  this  firm, 
beginning  with  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Great,  and 
going  on  for  some  five  generations  or  so  to  the 
time  of  Darius.  The  tablets  are  dated  month 
after  month  and  year  after  year,  ami  thus  they 
afford  us  a  sure  method  of  fl.ving  the  chronology 
of  that  very  uncertain  jieriod  of  history.  There 
is  a  small  contract  tablet  in  the  Museum  at 
Zl\ricli,  discovered  by  Dr.  Oppert,  dated  in  the 
5tli  year  of  Pacorus,  king  of  Persia,  who  reigned 
about  the  time  of  Doinitian.  There  is  a  little 
doubt  about  the  reading  of  one  of  the  characters 
in  the  name,  but  if  it  is  correct,  it  will  prove 
that  the  use  of  cuneiform  did  not  fall  into  disuse 
until  after  the  Christian  Era.  .  .  .  Some  have 
tried  to  show  that  Egibi  is  the  Babylonian  form  of 
Jacob,  which  would  lead  one  to  suspect  the  family 
to  have  been  Jews;  but  this  is  not  certain  at  pres- 
ent."— E.  A.  W.  Budge,  lidhylonian  Life  and  Hil- 
ton/, p.  115.  —  "Itis  in  the  developmentof  trade, 
and  especially  of  banking,  rather  than  in  inanu- 
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factures,  tlmt  Babylonlft  and  Clmldrpa  wore  In 
ndvance  of  nil  tlu-  rest  of  tho  world.  Tin;  most 
cii\itloii8  As8yrlologlst8  are  tlie  lca.st  coufldcnt  in 
tli»ir  renderings  of  tlie  numerous  contraet  tablets 
from  which,  ii  they  were  accurately  interpret'-d, 
wc  should  certainly  ^o  able  to  reconstruct  the 
laws  and  usages  of  the  world's  first  great  market 
j)Iace.  .  .  .  The  following  account  of  Babyhmian 
usages  is  derived  from  the  text  of  M.  Hevlllout's 
work.  ...  It  is  confirmed  in  es.sentinls  by  the 
later  work  of  Meissner,  who  1ms  translated  over 
one  hundred  deeds  of  the  age  of  Hammurabi  and 
liis  successors.  In  C'haldiva  every  kind  of  com- 
modity, from  land  to  money,  circulated  with  a 
f reeddm  that  is  unknown  to  modern  commerce ; 
every  value  was  negotiable,  and  there  was  no 
limit  to  the  number  and  variety  of  the  agree- 
ments that  might  be  entered  into.  .  .  ,  Brick 
tablets  did  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  '  book- 
keeping,' as  no  further  entry  could  Jje  made  after 
baking,  while  the  first  entry  was  not  secure  lui- 
less  baked  at  once.  Each  l)rick  recorded  one 
transaction,  and  was  kept  by  the  party  interested 
till  the  contract  was  completed,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tablet  was  equivalent  to  a  receipt. 
Babylonian  law  allowed  debts  to  be  paid  by 
assigning  another  person's  debt  to  the  creditor; 
a  debt  was  properly,  and  could  be  assigned  with- 
out reference  to  the  debtor,  so  that  any  formal 
acknowledgment  of  indebtedness  could  Ix;  treat- 
ed like  a  negotiable  bill  —  a  fact  which  speaks 
volumes  for  the  commercial  honesty  of  the  i)eo- 
ple.  A  separate  tablet  was,  of  course,  required 
to  record  the  original  debt,  or  rather  to  say  that 
So-and-so's  debt  to  Such-an-one  lias  been  by  him 
sold  to  a  third  party.  Such  third  party  coidd 
again  either  assign  his  claim  to  a  bank  for  a  con- 
sideration, or  if  the  last  debtor  had  a  credit  at 
the  bank,  the  creditor. could  be  paid  out  of  that,  a 
sort  of  forecast  of  the  modern  clearing-house 
system.  The  debtor  who  pays  before  the  term 
agreed  on  has  to  receive  a  forma!  surrender  of 
the  creditor's  claim,  or  a  transfer  of  it  to  him- 
self. The  Babylonian  regarded  money  and  credit 
as  synonymous,  and  the  phrase,  '  Money  of  Such- 
an-one  upon  So-and-so,'  is  used  as  eciuivalent  to 
A's  credit  with  B.  ...  In  ancient  Babylonia, 
as  in  modern  China,  the  normal  elTcct  of  o.  loan 
was  supposed  to  be  beueflcinl  to  the.  borrower. 
In  Egypt,  judging  from  the  form  of  the  deeds, 
the  idea  was  that  the  creditor  as.serted  a  claim 
upon  the  debtor,  or  the  debtor  acknowleged  a 
liability  to  the  man  from  whom  he  had  borrowed. 
In  Babylonia  the  personal  question  is  scarcely 
considered ;  one  person  owes  money  to  another  — 
that  is  the  commonest  thing  in  the  world  —  such 
loans  arc  in  a  chronic  state  of  being  Incurred  and 
paid  off;  one  man's  debt  is  another  man's  credit, 
and  credit  being  the  soul  of  commerce,  the  loan 
is  considered  rather  as  a  part  of  the  floating  ne- 
gotiable capital  of  the  country  than  as  a  burden 
on  the  shoulders  of  one  particulai  debtor." — E. 
J.  Simcox,  Primitivf,  Citilizations,  v.  1,  iip.  320- 
822. 

China. — "Not  only  did  the  Chinese  possess 
coins  at  a  very  early  period,  but  they  were  also 
the  inventors  of  bank  notes.  Some  writers  re- 
gard bank  notes  as  having  originated  about 
119  B.  C,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ou-ti. 
At  this  time  the  Court  was  in  want  of  money, 
and  to  raise  it  Klaproth  tells  us  that  the  prime 
minister  hit  upon  the  following  device.  When 
any  princess  or  courtiers  entered  the  imperial 


presence,  it  was  ciistomary  to  cover  the  fare 
with  a  piece  of  skin.  It  was  first  decreed  then, 
that  for  this  purpose  the  skin  of  certain  whito 
deer  ke])t  in  one  of  the  royal  parks  shotdd  alono 
be  uermitted,  and  then  these  pieces  of  skin  were 
sold  for  u  high  price.  But  although  they  appear 
to  have  passed  from  one  noble  to  another,  they 
do  not  Hoem  ever  to  have  entered  into  genenil 
circulation.  It  was  therefore  verv  dilTerent  from 
the  Russian  skin  money.  In  this  case  the  notes 
were  'used  instead  of  the  skins  from  which  they 
were  cut,  the  skins  them-selves  being  too  bulky 
and  heavy  to  be  constantly  carried  backward  and 
forward.  Only  a  little  piece  was  cut  oil  to 
figure  as  a  token  of  possession  of  the  whole  skin. 
The  ownership  was  proved  when  the  piece  fitted 
in  the  hole.'  True  bank  notes  arc  said  to  have 
been  Invented  about  800  A.  U.,  in  the  reign  of 
lliantsoung,  of  the  dyna.sty  of  Thang,  and  were 
called  '  feytslen,'  or  Hying  money.  It  Is  curious, 
however,  though  not  surprising,  to  find  that  the 
temptation  to  overissue  led  to  the  same  results 
in  China  as  in  the  West.  The  value  of  the  notes 
fell,  imtll  at  length  it  took  11,000  mlii,or£3,00(), 
to  buy  a  cake  of  rice,  and  the  use  of  notes  ap- 
jn-ars  to  have  been  aban<l(med.  Subseiiuently 
the  issue  was  revived,  and  Tchang-yanfj  (900-91)0 
A.  D.)  seems  to  have  been  the  first  private  per- 
son who  ls.sued  notes.  Somewhat  later,  uuder 
the  Emperor  Tchlng-tsong  (997-1022),  this  Inven- 
tion was  largely  extendetl.  Sixteen  of  the  rich- 
est firms  united  to  form  a  bank  of  issue  which 
emitted  paper  money  In  scries,  some  payable 
every  three  years.  The  earliest  mention,  in 
European  literature,  of  paper,  or  rather  cotton, 
money  appears  to  be  by  Huliruquis,  a  monk,  who 
was  sent  by  St.  Louis,  In  the  year  12r)2,  to  the 
Court  of  the  ^Mongol  Prince  ^langu-Khan,  but 
he  merely  mentions  the  fact  of  its  existence. 
3Iarco  Polo,  who  resided  from  1275  to  1284  at 
the  court  of  Kublal-Khan,  .  .  .  gives  us  a  longer 
and  interesting  account  of  the  note  system, 
which  he  greatly  adnured,  and  he  concludes  by 
saying,  'Now  j'ou  have  beard  the  ways  and  means 
wiiereby  the  great  Khan  may  have,  and,  in  fact, 
has,  more  treasure  than  all  the  kings  in  the 
world.  You  know  all  about  it,  and  the  reason 
why.'  But  this  apparent  facility  of  creating 
nionoy  led,  in  the  East,  as  it  has  elsewhere,  to 
great  abuses.  Sir  John  ^Mnndevlllc,  who  was  In 
Tartary  shortly  afterwards,  In  1322,  tells  us  tliat 
the  '  Emperour  may  dispenden  als  moche  as  he 
wile  with  outen  estymacloum.  For  he  despen- 
deth  not,  ne  maketh  no  money,  but  of  lether 
emprented,  or  of  papyre.  .  .  .  For  there  and 
beyondc  hem  thel  make  no  money,  nouther  of 
gold  nor  of  sylvei.  And  therefore  he  may  des- 
pende ynow  and  outrageously.'  The  great  Khan 
seems  to  have  been  himself  of  the  same  opinion. 
He  appears  to  have  'deSpcnt  outrageously,'  and 
the  value  of  the  paper  money  again  fell  to  a  very 
small  fraction  of  its  nominal  amount,  causing 
great  discontent  and  misery,  uutil  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  uuder  the  ]\Iand- 
chu  dynasty,  it  was  abolished,  and  f  npears  to 
have  been  so  completely  forgotten,  that  the 
Jesuit  father,  Gabriel  de  Magalllaus,  who  resided 
at  Pckin  about  10G8,  observes  that  there  is  no 
recollection  of  paper  money  having  ever  existed 
in  the  manner  described  by  Marco  Polo;  though 
two  centuries  later  it  was  again  in  use.  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  that  these  Chinese  bank 
notes  differed  from  ours  In  one  v.ssentlal— namely. 
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they  wcro  not  payable  at  siglit.  Wostcm  notes, 
rvcn  when  not  payable  at  all,  liave  generally 
purported  to  \k  cxchangealjle  at  the  will  of  the 
holder,  but  this  principle  the  Chinese  did  not 
nilopt,  and  their  notes  were  only  payable  at  certain 
specified  perlmls." — Sir  J.  Lublwck,  The  Iliiitory 
of  }[oney  (Nineteenth  Vent.,  Nov.,  1H70). 

Ai.s(i  in:  W.  VIsseriiig,  On  Ghinene  Cnrrenqi. 

Coinage  in  its  BcEinnings.  —  "  Many  cen- 
turies beTore  the  invention  of  the  art  of  coining, 
gold  and  silver  in  the  East,  and  bronze  In  the 
West,  In  bnlliou  form,  had  already  siipplanteil 
barter,  the  most  primitive  of  all  metlKxls  of  buy- 
ing and  selling,  when  among  pastoral  peoples 
the  ox  and  the  sheep  were  the  ordinary  mediums 
of  exchange.  The  very  word  '  i)ecuula '  Is  an 
evidence  of  this  practice  in  Italy  at  a  period 
which  is  probably  recent  in  comparison  wltli  the 
time  when  values  were  estlmateil  In  cattle  in 
Greece  and  the  East.  '  So  far  as  we  have  any 
knowledge,' sjiys  Herodotus,  'the  Lydians  were 
the  first  nation  to  introduce  the  use  of  gold  ami 
silver  coin.'  This  statement  of  tlie  father  of  his- 
tory must  not,  however,  be  accepted  as  finally 
settling  the  vexed  question  as  to  who  were  the 
inventors  of  coined  money,  for  Strabo,  Aellan, 
and  the  Parian  Chronicle,  all  agree  in  ailopting 
the  more  commonly  received  tradition,  that 
Pheldon,  King  of  Argos,  first  struck  silver  coins 
In  the  Island  of  Aegina.  These  two  apparently 
contradictory  assertions  modern  research  tends  to 
reconcile  with  one  another.  The  one  embodies  the 
Asiatic,  the  other  the  European  tradition;  and 
the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  gold  was  first 
coined  by  the  Lvdians  in  Asia  Minor,  In  the 
seventh  century  before  our  era;  and  that  silver 
was  flret  struck  in  European  Greece  about  the 
same  time.  The  earliest  coins  are  simply  bullets 
of  meial,  oval  or  bean-shaped,  bearing  on  one 
side  the  signet  of  the  state  or  of  the  community 
responsible  for  the  purity  of  the  metal  and  the 
exactness  of  the  weight.  Coins  were  at  first 
stamped  on  one  side  only,  the  reverse  show- 
ing merely  the  lm])res3  of  the  S(iuare-headed 
spike  or  anvil  on  which,  after  being  weighed, 
the  bullet  o'  hot  metal  was  placed  with  a  pair  of 
tongs  and  there  held  while  a  seconil  workman 
adjusted  upon  It  the  engraved  die.  This  done,  a 
third  man  with  a  heavy  luunmer  would  come 
down  upon  it  with  all  his  might,  and  the  coin 
would  be  produced,  bearing  on  Its  face  or  ob- 
verse the  seal  of  the  Issuer,  and  on  the  reverse 
only  the  mark  of  the  anvil  spike,  an  incuse 
square.  This  simple  process  was  after  a  time 
improved  upon  by  adding  a  second  engraved  die 
beneath  the  metal  bullet,  so  that  a  single  blow 
of  the  sledge-hammer  would  provide  the  coin 
with  a  type,  as  it  is  called,  in  relief  on  both 
sides.  The  presence  of  the  luiengraved  incuse 
square  may  therefore  be  accejjted  as  an  indica- 
tion of  high  antl(iuity,  and  nearly  all  Greek  coins 
Avhlch  are  later  than  tlie  age  of  the  Persian  wars 
bear  a  type  on  l)ofli  sides.  .  .  .  Greek  coin- 
types  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes  : 

(a)  Mythological  or  religious  representations,  and 

(b)  ])ortraits  of  historical  persons.  From  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great  the  types  of  Greek  coins  are  almost  exclu- 
sively religious.  Ilowever  strange  this  may 
seem  at  flret.  it  is  not  ditHcult  to  ex[jlain  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  the  enterpris- 
ing and  commercial  Lydians  firet  lighted  upon 
the  happy  idea  of  stamping  metal  for  general  cir- 


culation, a  guarantee  of  just  weight  and  purltv 
of  metal  wouhl  be  the  one  condition  recpilreil. 
.  .  .  What  more  binding  guanmtee  could  be 
found  than  the  invocation  of  oneor  other  of  thow 
divinities  most  honoured  and  inostdreaded  In  the 
district  in  which  the  coin  was  Intended  to  circu- 
late. There  is  even  good  reason  to  think  tiiat 
the  earliest  coins  were  actually  struck  within  the 
precincts  of  the  temples,  aiKl  under  the  direct 
auspices  of  the  priests;  for  in  times  of  general 
insecurity  by  sea  and  land,  the  temi)les  alone 
remainefl  .sacred  and  Inviolate." — IJ.  V.  Head, 
Gvtik  Coins  (Coins  and  Medals,  ed.  hy  S,  Lane- 
Pooh;  ch.  2). 

Early  Banking.— "  The  banker's  calling  is 
both  new  and  old.  As  a  distinct  branch  of  com- 
merce, and  a  separate  agent  in  the  advan<'ement 
of  c'vilisatiou,  its  history  hardly  extends  over 
300  years;  but,  in  a  rude  and  undeveloped  sort 
of  wav,  it  has  existed  during  some  dozens  of 
centuries.  It  began  almost  with  the  beginning 
of  socletj".  No  .sooner  bad  men  learnt  to  adopt 
a  portable  and  artiHeial  e(iuivaknt  for  their  coni- 
inodities,  and  thus  to  buy  and  sell  and  get  gain 
more  easily,  than  the  more  careful  of  them  began 
to  gather  up  their  money  in  little  heaps,  or  in  great 
heaps,  if  they  were  fortunate  enougli.  These 
heaps  were,  by  the  Romans,  called  montes  — 
mounds,  or  banks, —  and  henceforth  every  mon- 
ey-mnker  Nvas  a  primitive  banker.  The  prudent 
farmers  and  shopkeepers  in  the  out-of-the-way 
villages,  who  now  lock  up  their  savings  in  strong 
boxes,  or  conceal  them  in  places  where  they  are 
least  likely  to  be  found  by  thieves,  show  us  how 
the  richest  and  most  enterprising  men  of  far-off 
times,  whether  in  Anglo-Saxon  or  mediieval 
Britain,  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  China  or  Ju- 
(hea,  made  banks  for  themselves  before  the  great 
advantages  of  joint-stock  heaping  up  of  money 
were  discovered.  When  and  in  what  precise  way 
that  discovery  was  made  antliiuarlans  have  yet 
to  decide.  .  .  .  Perhaps  Jews  and  Greeks  set 
the  example  to  the  modern  world.  Every  rich 
Athenian  had  his  treasurer  or  money-keeper,  and 
whenever  any  particular  treasurer  jiroved  him- 
self a  good  accountant  and  safe  banker,  it  is  easy 
to  untierstand  how,  from  having  one  master,  he 
came  to  have  several,  until  he  was  able  to  change 
his  condition  of  slavery  for  the  humble  rank  of 
a  freedman,  and  then  to  use  his  freedom  to  such 
good  purpose  that  he  became  an  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  community.  Having  many  people's 
money  entrusted  to  his  care,  he  received  good 
payment  for  his  responsible  duty,  and  he  quickly 
learned  to  increase  his  wealth  by  lending  out  his 
own  savings,  if  not  his  employers'  capital,  at  the 
highest  rate  of  interest  tliat  he  could  obtain. 
The  Greek  bankers  were  chiefiy  famous  as  money- 
lenders, and  interest  at  thirty-six  per  cent,  per 
annum  was  not  considered  unusually  exorbitant 
among  them.  For  their  cha:ges  they  were  often 
blamed  by  spendthrifts,  satirists,  and  others. 
'It  is  said,'  cimiplains  Plutarch,  'that  hares 
bring  forth  and  nourish  their  young  at  the  same 
time  that  they  conceive  again:  but  tlie  debts  of 
these  scoundrels  and  savages  bring  fortli  bef(>r(! 
they  conceive,  for  they  give  anit  inunediately 
demand  again;  they  take  away  their  money  at 
the  same  time  as  they  put  It  out ;  they  place  at 
Interest  what  they  receive  as  interest.  The  Mes- 
scninns  have  a  proverb :  "  There  is  a  Pylos  before 
Pylos,  auu  yet  another  Pylos  still."  So  of  the 
usurers  it  may  be  said,  "  There  is  a  profit  before 
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profit,  and  yet  another  profit  still ;  "  and  then, 
forsooth,  they  laugh  at  philosophers,  who  say 
that  nothing  can  come  out  of  nothing ! '  The 
Greek  bankers  and  money-lenders,  those  of  Delos 
and  Delphi  especially,  are  reported  to  have  used 
the  temples  as  treasure-houses,  and  to  have 
taken  the  priests  into  partnership  in  their  money- 
making.  Some  arrangement  of  that  sort  seems 
to  have  existed  among  the  Jews,  and  to  have 
aroused  Ihe  anger  of  Jesus  when  he  went  into 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  '  and  overthrew  the 
tables  of  the  monej'-changers,  and  said  unto 
them,  It  is  written.  My  house  slinll  be  called  the 
house  of  prayer ;  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of 
thieves.'  Bankers'  or  monej'-cliangers'  tables 
were  famous  institutions  all  over  the  civilised 
world  of  the  ancients.  Livy  tells  how,  in  308 
B.  C,  if  not  before,  they  were  to  be  found  in 
tlie  Roman  Forum,  and  later  Latin  authors  make 
frequent  allusions  to  banking  transactions  of  all 
sorts.  They  talk  of  deposits  and  securities,  bills 
of  exchange  and  drafts  to  order,  clieques  and 
bankers'  books,  as  glibly  as  a  modern  merchant. 
But  these  things  were  nearly  forgotten  during 
tlie  dark  ages,  until  the  Jews,  true  to  the  money- 
making  propensities  that  characterised  them 
while  they  still  hnd  a  country  of  their  own,  set 
the  fashion  of  money-making  and  of  banking  in 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  through  which  they 
were  dispersed. " — II.  R.  Fox  Bourae,  liomaiice 
of  Trade,  ch.  4. 

Ancient  Greece.  —  "Oriental  contact  first 
stirred  the  'auri  sacm  fames'  in  the  Greek  mind. 
That  this  was  so  the  Greek  language  itself  tells 
plainly.  For  '  chrusos,'  gold,  is  a  Semitic  loan- 
word, closely  related  to  the  Hebrew  'charuz,' 
but  taken  Mnmediately,  tliere  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt,  from  the  Phoenician.  The  restless 
treasure-seekers  from  Tyre  were,  indeed,  as  the 
Gncco-Semitic  term  metal  intimates,  the  original 
subterranean  explorers  of  the  Balkan  peninsula. 
As  early,  probably,  as  the  15th  century  B.  C. 
they  '  digged  out  ribs  of  gold  '  on  the  islands  of 
Thasos  and  Siphnos,  ana  on  the  Thracian  main- 
land at  Mount  Pangaeuiii ;  and  the  fables  of  iht 
Golden  Fleece,  and  of  Ariiaaspian  wa''8  with 
gold-guarding  griffins,  prove  the  hold  won  by 
the  '  precious  bane '  over  the  popular  imagina- 
tion. Asia  Minor  was,  however,  the  chief  so'  < 
of  prehistoric  supply,  the  native  mines  '  >l, 
long  neglected  after  the  Phojnicians  had  .■; 
driven  from  the  scene.  Midas  was  a  typical  ki?!^ 
in  a  land  where  the  mountains  Avere  gold-granu- 
lated, and  the  rivers  ran  over  sands  of  gold. 
And  it  was  in  fact  from  Phrygia  that  Pelops 
WIS  traditionally  reported  to  have  brought  the 
treasures  which  made  Mycenic  the  golden  ci*y 
of  the  Acha;an  world.  The  Ejiic  affluence  in  gold 
was  not  wholly  fictitious.  From  the  sepulchres 
of  Mycena;  alone  about  one  hundred  pounds 
Troy  weight  of  the  metal  have  been  disinterred ; 
freely  at  command  even  in  the  lowest  stratum 
of  the  successive  habitations  at  Ilissarlik,  it  was 
lavishly  stored,  and  highly  wrought  in  the 
picturesquely-named  '  treasure  of  Priam ' ;  and 
has  been  found,  in  plates  and  pearls,  beneath 
twenty  metres  of  volcanic  debris,  iu  the  Cyclatic 
islands  Thera  and  Therapia.  This  plentihilness 
contrasts  strangely  wiih  the  extreme  scarcity  of 
gold  in  historic  Greece.  It  persisted,  however, 
mainly  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  tlie  auriferous 
Ural  Mountains,  in  the  Milesian  colony  of  Pauti- 
captEum,  near  Kcrtch,  where  graves  have  been 


opened  containing  corpses  shining  '  like  images ' 
in  a  complete  clothing  of  gold-leaf,  and  equipped 
with  ample  supplies  of  golden  vessels  and  orna- 
ments. Silver  was,  at  the  outset,  a  still  rarer 
subsUjnce  than  gold.  Not  that  there  is  really 
less  of  it.  .  .  .  But  it  occurs  less  obviously,  and 
is  less  easy  to  obtain  pure.  Accordingly,  in 
some  very  early  Egyptian  inscriptions,  silver, 
by  heading  the  list  of  metals,  claims  a  supremacy 
over  them  which  proved  short-lived.  It  termina- 
ted for  ever  with  the  scarcity  that  had  protluced 
it,  when  the  Phccnicians  began  to  pour  the  flood 
of  Spanish  silver  into  the  markets  and  treasure- 
chambei's  of  the  East.  Arnienia  constituted 
another  tolerably  copious  source  of  supply ;  and 
it  was  in  this  quarter  that  Homer  located  the 
'  birth-place  of  silver.' " — A.  M.  Clerke,  Familiar 
Studies  ill  Homer,  ch.  10. — "Taken  as  a  whole 
the  Greek  money  is  excellent;  pure  in  metal  and 
exact  in  weight,  its  real  corresponding  to  its 
nominal  value.  Nothing  better  has  been  done 
in  this  way  among  the  most  civilized  and  best 
govern'd  nations  of  modern  times.  There  is, 
indeed,  always  a  certain  recognized  limit,  which 
keeps  the  actual  veight  of  the  money  slightly 
below  its  theoretical  weight;  and  this  fact  re- 
curs with  such  regularity  that  it  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  rule.  We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that 
it  was  under  this  form  that  Greek  civilization  al- 
lowed to  the  coiner  of  money  the  right  of  seigni- 
orage, or  the  benefit  legitimately  due  to  him  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  ♦he  coinage,  and  in  ex- 
change for  the  service  rendered  by  him  to  the 
public  in  providing  them  with  money,  by  which 
they  were  saved  the  trouble  of  perpetual  weigh- 
ing. This  allowance,  however,  is  always  kept 
within  very  narrow  limits,  and  is  never  more 
than  the  excess  of  the  natural  value  of  the  coined 
money  over  that  of  the  metal  in  ingots.  ...  Of 
course,  the  general  and  predominant  fact  of  the 
excellence  of  the  Greek  money  in  the  time  of 
Hellenic  independence  is  subject,  like  all  human 
things,  to  somo  exceptions.  There  were  a  few 
cities  which  yielded  to  the  delusive  bait  oi  on 
unlawful  advantage,  debasing  the  quality  of 
their  coins  without  foreseeing'  that  the  conse- 
quences of  this  \mfair  operucion  would  react 
against  themselves.  But  these  exceptions  are 
very  rare." — F.  Lenormant,  Money  in  Ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  (Contcmp.  Eev.,  Feb.,  1879). — 
"  The  quantity,  particularly  of  gold,  .  .  ,  was, 
in  the  .. 'ler  historical  periods,  according  to  un- 
exceptionable testimony,  extremely  small.  In 
the  lime  of  Crisus,  according  to  Theopompus, 
gold  was  not  to  be  found  for  sale  in  any  of  the 
Qreeli  States,  'i  iie  Spartans,  needing  some  for  a 
vc»ive  offering,  .vished  to  purchase  a  quantity 
from  "roesus;  manifestly  because  he  was  the 
nearebi  person  from  whom  it  could  be  obtained. 
.  .  .  Even  during  tlie  period  from  the  seven- 
tieth to  the  eightietli  Olympiads,  (B.  C.  500-400,) 
pure  gold  was  a  rarity.'  When  Hiero  of  Syra- 
cuse wished  to  send  a  tripod  and  a  statue  of  tlie 
Goddess  of  Victory,  made  of  pure  gold,  to  the 
Delphian  Apollo,  he  could  not  procure  the  requi- 
site quantity  of  metal  until  his  agents  applied  to 
the  Corintliian  Architilcs,  who,  as  was  related  by 
the  above-mentioned  Theopompus  and  Phanias 
of  Eresus,  had  long  been  iu  the  practice  of  pur- 
chasing gold  in  small  (pjantities,  and  hoarding 
it.  Greece  proper  itself  did  not  possess  many 
mines  of  precious  metals.  The  most  important 
of  the  few  which  it  possessed  were  the  Attic 
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silver  minesof  Laurion.  These  were  at  first  very 
productive.  .  .  .  Asia  and  Africa  fiirnislied  in- 
comparably a  larger  quantity  of  tlie  precious 
metals  than  was  procured  in  Greece  and  the  other 
European  countrie.".  .  .  .  '"Jolchis,  Lydia,  and 
Vhrygia,  were  distinguished  for  their  abundance 
of  gold.  Some  derive  the  tradition  of  the  golden 
lleece  from  the  gold  washings  in  Colcliis.  •  Who 
has  not  heard  of  the  riches  of  Midas,  and  Gyges, 
and  Crcesus,  the  gold  mines  of  the  mountains 
'Tmolus  and  Sipylus,  the  gold-sand  of  the  Pacto- 
lu3  ?  .  .  .  From  the  very  productive  gold  mines 
of  India,  together  with  its  rivers  flowing  with 
golfl,  among  which  JB^tatLicular  the  Ganges  may 
be  classed,  arose  the  fabTc*BT  Wm  giilii  digging 
ants.  From  these  annual  revenues  the  royal 
treasure  was  formed.  By  this  a  great  quantity 
of  precious  metal  was  kept  from  circulation.  It 
was  manifestly  their  principle  to  coin  only  as 
much  gold  and  silver  as  was  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  trade,  and  for  the  expenditures  of 
the  State.  In  Greece,  also,  great  quantities  were 
kept  from  circulation,  and  accumulated  in  treas- 
uncs.  There  were  locked  up  in  the  citadel  of 
Athens  9,700  talents  of  coined  silver,  besides  Hie 
gold  and  silver  vessels  and  utensils.  The  Del- 
phian god  possessed  a  great  number  of  the  most 
valuable  articles.  .  .  .  The  magnificent  expen- 
ditures of  Pericles  upon  public  edifices  and 
structures,  for  works  of  the  plastic  arts,  for  the- 
atrical exhibitions,  and  in  carrying  in  wars,  dis- 
tributed what  Athens  had  collected,  into  many 
hands.  The  temple-robbing  Phocians  coined 
from  the  treasures  at  Delphi  ten  thousand  talents 
in  gold  and  silver;  and  this  large  sum  was 
consumed  by  war.  Philip  of  Macedonia,  in 
fine,  carried  on  his  wars  as  much  with  gold  as 
with  arms.  Thus  a  large  amount  of  money  came 
into  circulation  in  the  period  b(Jtween  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Persian  wars  and  the  age  of 
Demosthenes.  Tne  precious  metids,  therefore, 
must  of  necessity  hafe  depreciated  in  value,  as 
they  did  at  a  later  period,  when  Constantine  the 
Great  caused  money  to  be  coined  from  the  pre- 
cious articles  found  in  the  heathen  temples. 
But  what  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  flowed 
through  Alexander's  conquetti  oi  Asia  iuto  the 
western  countries !  Allowing  that  his  histojians 
exaggerate,  the  main  point,  however,  remains 
cerlam.  .  .  .  Alexander's  successors  not  only 
collected  immense  sums,  but  by  theii  wars  ag.-'in 
put  them  into  circulation.  .  .  .  The  encimous 
taxes  which  were  raided  in  the  Maceaonian  king- 
doms, the  revelry  and  extrava/^ant  liberality  of 
the  kings,  which  passed  all  bounds,  indicate  the 
existence  of  an  immense  amount  of  ready  money. " 
—  A.  Boeckh,  The  Public  Economy  of  the  Athe- 
nians, Ilk.  1,  ch.  3. 

Phoenicia. — "Nearly  all  the  silver  in  common 
use  for  trade  throughout  the  East  wis  brought 
into  the  market  by  the  Phoenicians.  The  silver 
mines  were  few  and  distant;  the  trade  was  thus 
a  monopoly,  worth  keeping  so  by  the  most  savage 
treatment  of  suspected  rivals,  and,  as  a  mo- 
nopoly, so  lucrative  that,  but  for  the  long  and 
costly  voyage  between  Spain  and  Syria,  the  mer- 
chant would  have  seemed  to  get  his  profit  for 
nothing.  .  .  .  The  use  of  silver  money,  though 
it  did  not  originate  with  the  Phoenicians,  was  no 
doubt  promoted  by  their  widespread  dealings. 
The  coins  were  always  of  known  weigl  *  and 
standing  in  a  well-known  relation  to  the  bars 
used  for   large    transactions.  "—£.   J.   Simcox, 


Primitive  Civilizations,  r.  1,  p.  400. — "It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  coinage  in  Phoenicia,  one  of  " 
most  commercial  of  ancient  countries,  shi 
have  been  late  in  origin,  and  apparently  not  \  y 
plentiful.  There  are,  in  fact,  no  coins  of  earlier 
yt'i.vu  than  the  third  century  which  we  can  with 
certaintv  attribute  to  the  great  cities  of  Tyre  and 
Sidop.  Some  motlern  writers,  however,  consider 
thaL  /!..*../  of  the  coins  generally  classed  under 
Per>''i  —  notably  those  bearing  the  typos  of  a 
chaiiot,  a  galley,  and  an  owl  respectively  — 
were  issued  by  tliose  cities  in  the  5th  and  4th 
centuries  B.  C.  But  it  is  certain,  in  any  case, 
that  the  Phoenicians  were  far  behind  the  Greeks 
in  the  art  of  moneying.  With  the  invasion  of 
Persia  by  Alexander  the  Great  came  a  great 
change;  and  all  the  ancient  landmarks  of  Asiatic 
government  and  order  were  swept  away.  During 
the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  coins  bearing 
his  name  and  his  types  circulated  throughout 
Asia ;  and  after  his  death  the  same  range  of  cur- 
rency was  attained  by  the  money  of  the  early 
Seleucid  Kings  of  Syria  —  Seleucis  I.,  Antiochus 
I.,  and  Antiochus  II.,  who  virtually  succeeded  to 
the  dominions  of  the  Persian  Kiners,  and  tried  in 
many  respects  to  carry  on  their  policy.  Of  these 
monarchs  we  possess  a  splendid  series  of  coins." 
—  S.  Lane-Poole,  Coins  and  Medals,  ch.  6. 

The  Jews. — "It  would  seem  that,  until  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  B.  C,  the  Jews 
either  weighed  out  gold  and  silver  for  the  price 
of  goods,  or  else  used  the  money  usually  current 
in  Syria,  that  of  Persia,  Phoenicia,  Athens,  and 
the  Seleucidae.  Simon  the  Maccabee  was  the 
first  to  issue  the  Jewish  shekel  as  a  coin,  and  we 
learn  from  the  Book  of  Maccabees  that  the 
privilege  of  striking  was  expressly  grnnted  him 
by  King  Antiochus  VII.  of  Syria.  We  possess 
shekels  of  years  1-5  of  the  deliverance  of  Zion ; 
the  types  are  a  chalice  and  a  triple  flower.  The 
kings  who  succeeded  Simon,  down  to  Antigonus, 
confined  themselves  to  Ihe  issue  of  copper  money, 
with  Hebrew  legends  and  with  types  calculated 
not  to  shock  the  susceptible  feelings  of  their 
people,  to  whom  the  representation  of  a  living 
thing  was  abominable  —  such  types  as  a  lily,  a 
palm,  a  star,  or  an  anchor.  When  tlu  liiTodian 
family  came  in,  several  violations  of  this  rule  ap- 
pear.''— 8.  Lane-Poole,  Coins  and  Medals,  ch.  6. 

Also  in:  G.  C.  Williamson,  The  Money  of  the 
Bible. 

Rome. — "In  Rome  the  generic  terms  for 
money  seem  to  have  been  successively,  pecunia. 
As,  nummus,  and  moneta.  .  .  .  Moneta  ...  is 
derived  from  the  name  of  the  temple  in  which, 
or  in  a  building  to  or  next  to  which  the  money 
of  Rome  was  coined  after  the  defeat  of  P3Trhu8, 
B.  C.  275,  more  probably  after  the  capture  of 
Tarentum  by  the  Romans,  B.  C.  272.  It  prob- 
ably did  not  come  into  use  until  after  the  era  of 
Scipio,  and  then  was  <  ily  used  occasionally  until 
the  period  of  the  Empire,  when  it  and  its  deriv- 
atives becaaie  more  common.  Nummus,  never- 
theless, continued  to  hold  its  ground  until 
towards  tlie  decline  of  the  Empire,  when  it  went 
entirely  out  of  use,  and  moneta  and  its  deriva- 
tives usurped  its  place,  which  it  has  continued 
to  hold  ever  since.  Moneta  is  therefore  sub- 
tantially  a  term  of  the  Dark  Ages.  .  .  .  The 
idea  associated  with  moneta  is  coins,  whose  value 
was  derived  mainly  from  that  of  the  material  of 
which  they  were  composed ;  whilst  the  idea  asso- 
ciated with  nummus  is  a  system  of  symbols 
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whose  value  was  derived  from  legal  limitation. 
From  the  fact  that  our  language  sprang  from 
the  Dark  Ages,  we  have  no  generic  word  for 
money  other  than  moneta,  which  only  relates  to 
one  kind  of  money.  For  a  similar  reason,  the 
comparative  newness  of  the  English  tongue,  we 
have  no  word  for  a  piece  of  money  except  coin, 
which,  properly  speaking,  only  relates  to  one 
kind  of  piece,  namely,  tliat  which  is  struck  by 
the  cuneus." — A.  Del  Mar,  Hist,  of  Afoney  in 
Am-'  nt  Countries,  ch.  28. — The  extent  and  energy 
of  the  Roman  traffic,  in  tlie  great  age  of  the  Repub- 
lic, during  the  third  and  second  centuries  before 
Christ,  "may  be  traced  most  distinctly  by  means 
of  coins  and  monetary  relations.  The  Roman 
denariuskeptpacewith  the  Roman  legions.  .  .  . 
The  Sicilian  mints-^last  of  all  that  of  Syracuse 
in  542  —  were  closed  or  at  any  rate  restricted  to 
small  money  in  consequence  of  the  Roman  con- 
quest, and  ...  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia  the  de- 
narius obtained  legal  circulation  at  least  side  by 
side  with  the  older  silver  currency  and  probably 
very  soon  became  the  exclusive  legal  tender. 
With  ec^ual  if  not  greater  rapiditjjf  the  Ro  .ia" 
silver  comage  penetrated  into  Spnm,  whert  i  <ie 
great  silver-mines  existed  and  there  was  \\r\  x.  Uy 
no  earlier  national  coinage;  at  a  very  early 
periotl  the  Spanish  towns  even  began  to  coin 
after  the  Roman  standard.  On  the  whole,  as 
Carthage  coined  onlv  to  a  verj-  limited  extent, 
there  existed  not  a  single  important  mint  in  ad- 
dition to  that  of  Rome  in  the  region  of  the  western 
Mediterranean,  with  the  exception  of  the  mint  of 
3Ias.silia  and  perhaps  also  of  those  of  the  Illyrian 
Greeks  at  Apollonia  and  Epidamnus.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  Romans  began  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  region  of  the  Po,  these  mints  were 
about  225  subjected  to  the  Roman  standard  in 
such  a  way,  that,  while  they  retained  the  right 
of  coining  silver,  they  uniformly  —  and  the  Mas- 
siliots  in  particular — were  led  to  adju.st  their 
drachma  to  the  weight  of  the  Roman  three-quar- 
ter denarius,  which  the  Roman  government  on 
its  part  began  to  coin,  primarily  for  the  use  of 
upper  Italy,  under  the  name  of  the  '  piece  of 
Victory '  (victoriatus).  This  new  system,  based 
on  the  Roman,  prevailed  throughout  the  3Ias- 
siliot,  Upper  Italian,  and  Illyrian  territories;  and 
these  coins  even  penetrated  into  the  barbarian 
lands  on  the  north,  those  of  Massilia,  for  in- 
stance, into  the  Alpine  districts  along  the  whole 
basin  of  the  Rhone,  and  those  of  Illyria  as  far  as 
the  modern  Transylvania.  The  eastern  half  of 
the  >Iediterranean  was  not  yet  reached  by  the 
Roman  money,  as  it  had  not  yet  fallen  under  the 
direct  sovereignty  of  Rome;  but  its  place  was 
filled  by  gold,  the  true  and  natural  medium  for 
international  and  transmarine  commerce.  It  is 
true  that  ihe  Roman  government,  in  conformity 
with  its  strictly  co>.servatlve  character,  adhered 
—  with  the  exception  <- '  a  temporary  coinage  of 
gold  occasioned  b^'  'f.j  financial  embarrassment 
during  the  Hanniba'io  war  —  steadfastly  to  the 
rule  of  coining  silver  only  in  addition  to  the 
national-Italian  copper;  but  commerce  had  al- 
ready assumed  such  dimensions,  that  it  was  able 
in  the  absence  of  money  to  conduct  its  transac- 
tions with  gold  by  weight.  Of  the  sum  in  cash, 
which  lay  in  the  Roman  treasury  in  597,  scarcely 
a  sixth  was  coined  or  uncoined  silver,  five-sixths 
consisted  of  gold  in  bars,  and  beyond  doubt  the 
precious  metals  were  found  in  all  the  chests  of 
the  larger  Roman  capitalists   ia   substantially 


similar  proportions.  Already  therefore  gold  held 
the  first  place  in  great  transactions;  and,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  tiiis  fact,  the  preponderance  of 
traffic  was  maintained  with  foreijijn  lands,  antl 
particularly  with  the  East,  which  since  the  times 
of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great  had  adopted 
a  gold  currency.  The  whole  gain  from  tliese 
immense  transactions  of  the  Roman  capitalists 
flowed  in  the  long  run  to  Rome.  .  .  .  The 
moneyed  superiority  of  Rome  as  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  was,  accordingly, 
quite  as  decided  as  its  political  and  military 
ascendancy.  Rome  in  this  respect  stoal  towartls 
other  countries  somewhat  as  the  England  of 'the 
present  day  stands  towards  the  continent. " — T. 
Jlommsen,  Htftt.  of  Home,  bk.  3,  ch.  12  (v.  2). — 
In  the  later  years  of  the  Roman  Republic  the 
coinage  became  debased  and  uncertain.  "  Cnesar 
restored  the  public  credit  by  issuing  good  money, 
such  as  had  not  been  seen  in  Rome  for  a  length 
of  time,  money  of  pure  metal  and  exact  weight ; 
with  scarcely  any  admixture  of  plated  pieces, 
money  Avhich  could  circulate  for  its  real  value, 
and  this  measure  became  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  his  popularity.  Augustus  followed  liLs 
example,  but  at  the  same  time  took  away  from 
the  Senate  the  right  of  coining  gold  and  silver, 
reserving  this  excl".sively  to  the  imperial  auUior- 
ity,  which  was  to  exercise  it  aljsolutely  without 
control.  From  this  time  we  find  the  theory  that 
the  value  of  money  is  arbitrary,  and  depends 
solely  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign  who  issues  it, 
more  and  more  widely  and  tenaciously  held. 
.  .  .  The  faith  placed  in  the  official  impress 
fostered  the  temptation  to  abuse  it.  .  .  .  In  less 
than  a  century  the  change  of  the  money  of  the 
State  into  imperial  money,  and  the  theory  that 
its  value  arose  from  its  bearing  the  effigy  of  the 
sovereign,  produced  a  system  of  adulten  tion  of 
specie,  which  went  on  growing  to  the  very  close 
of  the  Empire,  and  which  the  successors  of 
Augustus  utilized  largely  for  the  indulgence  of 
their  passions  and  their  prodigality.  "—R  Lenor- 
mant,  Money  in  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome  {Con- 
temp.  Rev.,  Feb.,  1879). 

Medieval  Money  and  Banking.  —  "As  re- 
gards the  monetary  system  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  .precious  metals,  when  uncoined,  wero 
weighed  by  the  pound  and  half  pound  or  mark, 
for  which  different  standards  were  in  use,  the 
most  generally  recognised  being  those  of  Troyes 
and  Cologne.  Of  coined  money  there  existed  a 
perplexing  variety,  wliich  niade  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  the  relative  value,  not  only  of 
different  coins,  but  of  the  same  coin  of  different 
issues.  This  resulted  from  the  emperor  or  king 
conferring  the  right  of  coinage  upon  various 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  from  whom  it  was 
ultimately  acquired  by  individual  towns.  The 
management  was  in  most  cases  entrusted  to 
a  company,  temporary  or  permanent,  inspected 
by  an  official,  the  coin-tester,  originally  appointed 
by  the  sovereign,  but  afterwards  by  the  com- 
pany, and  conflm^ed  by  the  king  or  bishop.  The 
house  where  the  process  of  coining  was  per- 
formed was  called  the  mint,  and  the  company 
who  held  the  rights  of  coinage  in  fee  was  known 
as  the  Mint  House  Company,  or  simply  the 
House  Company.  Very  generally  the  office  was 
held  by  the  Corporation  of  Goldsmiths.  The 
want  of  perfect  supervision  led  to  great  debnse- 
ment  of  the  currency,  especially  in  Germany  a;id 
France ;  but  in  England  and  Italy  the  standard 
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was  tolerably  well  maintained.  Payments  in 
silver  were  much  more  common  than  in  gold. 
Before  tlie  Crusavles  the  only  gold  coins  known 
in  Europe  were  the  Byzantine  solides,  the  Italian 
tari,  and  Moorish  maurabotini.  The  solid!, 
which  were  originally  of  23  to  23A^  carat  gold, 
but  subsequently  very  much  deteriorated,  were 
reckoned  as  equal  to  twelve  silver  denars. 
They  passed  current  in  Soutliem  and  Eastern 
Europe,  Hungary,  Germany,  Poland,  and  Prus- 
sia. .  .  .  Soldc,  sol,  and  sou  are  only  repeated 
transformations  of  the  name  of  the  coin,  which 
have  been  accompanied  by  still  greater  changes 
in  its  value.  The  tari  or  tarcntini  derived  its 
name  from  the  Italian  town  where  it  was  orig- 
inally struck.  It  was  less  generally  known  tlian 
the  solides,  and  was  equal  to  one-fourth  the  lat- 
ter in  value.  The  maurabotini  or  sarazens  were 
only  of  I.')  carats  gold.  The  name  survives  in 
the  Spanish  maravedi,  which,  however,  like  the 
sou,  is  now  made  of  copper  instead  of  gold.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  augustals,  florentines,  and 
ducats,  or  zecchins  (sequins),  were  coined  in  Italy. 
The  first-mentioned,  the  weight  of  wliich  was  half 
an  ounce,  were  named  in  honour  of  Frederick  II. , 
who  was  Roman  Ciesar  and  Augustus  in  12.53. 
The  florentines,  also  known  as  gigliati,  or  lilies, 
from  the  arms  of  Florence,  which  they  bore  on 
one  side,  with  the  efflgy  of  John  the  Baptist  on 
the  reverse,  were  of  fine  gold  and  lighter  than 
the  solidi,  about  64  being  reckoned  equal  to  tiie 
mark.  The  ducats  or  zecchins  were  of  Venetian 
origin,  receiving  their  first  name  from  the  Duca 
or  Doge,  and  the  other  from  the  Zecca  or  Jlint 
House.  They  were  somewhat  less  in  '.  alue  than 
the  florentines,  66  or  67  being  counted  to  the  fine 
mark.  Nearly  equivalent  in  value  to  t  liese  Italian 
coins  were  the  gold  ginlders  coined  in  the  four- 
teenth century  in  Hungary  and  the  Rhine 
regions.  The  Rhenisli  guilder  was  of  22^  or  23 
carats  fine,  and  in  weight  ;^  of  a  mark  of  Co- 
logne. The  silver  guilder  was  of  lat^r  produc- 
tion, and  the  name  io  now  used  as  equivalent  to 
florin.  ...  In  silver  payments,  tlie  metal  being 
usually  nearly  pure,  it  was  common  to  compute 
bv  weight,  coins  and  uncoined  bullion  being 
alike  put  into  the  scale,  as  is  still  the  case  in 
some  Eastern  countries.  Hence  tlie  origin  of  the 
pound,  livre,  or  mark.  The  most  witlely  dif- 
fused silver  coin  was  the  denarius,  whicli  was,  as 
in  ancient  Roman  times,  the  t^  of  a  pound. 
The  name  pending  or  pennig,  by  which  the  de- 
uarius  was  known  among  the  old  Teutonic  na- 
tions, seems  to  be  connected  witii  pendere,  to 
weigh  out  or  pay ;  as  the  other  ancient  Teutonic 
coin,  the  sccat,  was  witli  sceoton,  to  pay,  a  word 
which  is  preserved  in  tlie  modern  phrases  '  scot 
free,'  'pay  your  scot.'.  .  .  Halfpennies  and 
farthings  were  not  known  in  the  earliest  times, 
but  the  penny  was  deeply  indented  by  two  cross 
lines,  which  enabled  it  to  be  broken  into  quarters 
or  farthings  (feordings  or  fourthings).  From  tlie 
indented  cross  the  cTenarius  was  known  in  Ger- 
many as  the  kreutzer.  .  .  .  With  such  a  diversity 
of  coinage,  it  was  necessarj'  to  settle  any  mer- 
cantile transaction  in  the  currency  of  the  place. 
Not  only  would  scllera  have  refused  to  accept 
money  whose  value  was  unknown  to  them,  but 
in  many  places  they  were  forbidden  to  do  so  by 
law.  Alerchants  attending  foreign  markets 
therefore  broiight  with  them  a  quantity  of  fine 
silver  and  gold  in  bars,  which  they  exchanged 
on  the  spot  for  the  current  coin  of  the  place,  to 


be  used  in  settling  their  transactions;  the  bal- 
ance remaining  on  hand  they  re-exchanged  for 
bullion  before  leaving.  Tlie  business  of  money- 
changing,  which  thus  arose,  was  a  very  lucrative 
one,  and  was  originally  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
Italian  merchants,  chietiy  Lombards  and  Floren- 
tines. In  Italy  the  money-changers  formed  a 
guild,  members  of  whicii  settled  in  the  Nether- 
lands, England,  Cologne,  and  the  Mediterranean 
ports.  In  these  dilferent  towns  and  countries 
they  kjpt  up  a  close  connection  with  each  other 
anil  with  Italy,  and  at  an  early  period  (l)eforc  the 
thirteenth  century)  commenced  the  practice  of 
assignments,  i.  e.,  receiving  money  in  one  place, 
to  bo  paid  by  an  order  upon  their  correspondents 
in  another,  thus  saving  tue  merchant  who 
travelled  from  country  to  country  the  expense 
and  risk  of  transporting  specie.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century  this  branch  of  business  was  in  ex- 
tensive use  at  Barcelona,  and  in  1307  the  tribute 
of  '  Peter's  pence  '  was  sent  from  England  to  the 
Pope  through  the  Lombard  exchangers.  From 
5  to  6  per  cent.,  or  more,  was  charged  upon  the 
transaction,  and  the  profitable  nature  of  the 
business  soon  led  many  wealthy  and  even  noble 
Italian  families  to  employ  lu  ir  money  in  this 
way.  They  established  a  member  of  their  firm 
in  each  of  the  great  centres  of  trade  to  receive 
and  pay  on  their  account.  In  Florence  alone 
(about  1350)  there  are  said  to  have  been  eighty 
such  houses.  Among  these  the  Frescobaldi, 
Bardi,  and  Peruzzi  arc  well-known  names;  but 
the  chief  place  was  taken  by  the  famous  Floren- 
tine houSe  of  the  3Iedici,  who  had  banking 
houses  established  in  sixteen  of  the  chief  cities 
of  Europe  and  the  Levant.  In  the  north  of 
Europe,  before  long,  similar  arrangements  were 
established  by  the  merchants  of  the  Hanseatic 
League.  .  .  .  Assignments  of  this  kiml  were 
drawn  out  in  the  form  of  letters,  requesting  tlie 
person  by  whom  the  money  was  due  to  pay  it 
over  to  another  party,  named  in  the  bill,  on  ac- 
count of  the  writer,  specifying  also  the  timr 
within  which  and  the  form' in  which  the  pay- 
ment was  to  be  made.  They  were  thus  known 
as  letters,  billets,  or  bills  of  exchange,  and  appear 
in  Italy  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  Among  the  earliest  examples  in  ex- 
istence are  a  letter  of  exchange,  dated  at  Milan 
in  1325,  payable  within  five  months  at  Lucca; 
one  dated  al  Bruges,  1304,  and  payable  at  Bar- 
celona; and  another,  dated  at  Mologna,  i381, 
payable  in  Venice.  .  .  .  'The  rirst  writers  w'io 
treat  of  bills  are  Italians:  the  Italian  language 
furnishes  the  technical  terms  for  drafts,  remit- 
tances, currency,  sight,  usance,  and  discount, 
used  in  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe.'.  .  . 
Of  other  branches  of  banking  the  germs  also  ap- 
peared in  the  Jliddlc  Ages.  Venice  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  city  to  possess  something 
answering  to  a  deposit  bank.  The  merchants 
Here  united  in  forming  a  common  treasury, 
where  they  deposited  sums  of  money,  upon 
which  they  gave  assignments  or  orders  for  pay- 
ment to  their  cretlitore,  and  to  which  similar  as- 
signments due  to  themselves  were  paid  and  added 
on  to  the  amount  at  their  credit.  The  taula  di 
cambi  (exchange  counter)  of  Barcelona  was  a 
similar  institution,  as  also  the  bank  of  St. 
George,  at  Genoa." — J.  Yeats,  Groirth  niid  Vicis- 
situdes of  Commevct,  appendix'  F. — The  name 
"Lombards"  was  frequently  given,  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  to  all  the  Italian  merchants  and 
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money-lenders  —  from  Florence,  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  elsewhere  —  who  were  engaged  throughout 
Europe  in  banking  and  trade. 

Florentine  Banking.  —  "The  business  of 
money-cliunging  seemed  tlioroughly  at  home 
here,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  in  /ention 
of  bills  of  exciiange,  which  we  first  meet  with  in 
1199  in  the  relations  between  England  and  Italy, 
should  be  ascribed  to  Florenoo.  The  money 
trade  seems  to  have  nourished  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century,  towanls  the  end  of  which  a 
Marquis  of  Fcrrara  raised  money  on  his  lands 
from  the  Florentines.  In  1204  we  find  the 
money-changers  as  one  of  tiie  corporations.  In 
1228,  and  probably  from  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  several  Florentines  were  settled  in  Lon- 
don as  changers  to  King  Henry  III. ;  and  here,  as 
in  France,  they  conducted  the  money  transactions 
of  the  Papal  chair  in  conjunction  with  the  Sien- 
ese.  Their  oldest  known  statute,  which  estab- 
lished rules  for  the  whole  conduct  of  trade  (Sta- 
tuto  deir  UniversitA  della  Mercatanzia)  drawn 
up  by  a  commission  consisting  of  five  members 
of  the  great  guilds,  is  dated  1280.  Tlieir  guild- 
hall was  in  the  Via  Calimaruzza,  opposite  that  of 
the  Calimala,  and  was  later  included  in  tiie  build- 
ings of  the  post-ofilce,  on  the  site  of  which, 
after  tlie  post-ottlce  had  be^n  removed  to  what 
was  formerly  the  mint,  a  building  was  lately 
erected,  similar  in  architecture  to  the  Palazzo  of 
the  Signoiia,  which  stands  opposite.  Their  coat 
of  arms  displayed  gold  coins  laid  one  beside  an- 
other on  a  red  field.  At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  their  activity,  especially  in  France  and 
England,  was  extraordinarily  great.  But  if 
■wealth  surpassing  all  previous  conception  was 
attained,  it  not  seldom  involved  loss  of  repute, 
and  those  who  pursued  tlie  calling  ran  the  risk 
of  immense  losses  from  fiscal  measures  to  the 
carrying  out  of  which  they  themselves  contrib- 
uted, as  well  as  those  which  were  caused  by  in- 
solvency or  dishonesty.  .  .  .  The  names  of  Tus- 
cans and  Lombards,  and  that  of  Cahorsicns  in 
France,  no  longer  indicated  the  origin,  but  the 
trade  of  the  money-changer?,  who  drew  down 
the  ancient  hatred  u Don  themselves.  .  .  .  France 
possessed  at  this  time  the  greatest  attraction  for 
the  Florentine  money-makers.ulthough  they  were 
Bometimes  severely  oppressed,  whif^h  is  sufficient 
proof  that  tiieir  winnmgs  were  still  ga-ater  than 
their  occasional  losses.  .  .  .  The  Florentine 
money  market  suffei'ed  the  severest  blow  from 
England.  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
there  were  already  Florentine  houses  of  exchange 
in  London,  and  if  Pisans,  Genoese,  and  Vene- 
tians managed  the  trade  by  sea  in  the  times  of 
the  Crusades,  it  was  the  Florentines  mostly  who 
looked  after  financial  affairs  in  connection  with 
the  Papal  chair,  as  we  have  seen.  Numerous 
banks  appeared  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  among  which  the  Frescobaldi,  a 
family  of  ancient  nobility,  and  as  sucIj  attainted 
by  the  prosecutions  against  it,  took  the  lead,  and 
■were  referred  to  the  rustom-housj  of  tlie  country 
for  reimbursement  of  the  loans  made  to  the  kings 
Edward  I.  and  II.  Later,  tlie  two  great  trading 
companies  of  the  Bardi  and  Peruzzi  came  into 
notice,  and  with  their  money  Edward  III.  began 
the  French  war  against  Philip  of  Valois.  But 
even  in  the  first  year  nf  this  war,  which  began 
■with  an  unsuccessful  .ttack  upon  Flanders,  the 
king  suspended  the  payments  to  the  creditors  of 
the  State  by  a  decree  of  May  0,  1339.     The  ad- 


vances made  by  the  Bardi  amounted  to  180,000 
marks  sterling,  those  of  the  Peruzzi  to  above 
135,000,  according  to  Giovanni  Villani,  who  knew 
only  too  well  about  these  things,  since  he  was 
ruined  by  them  himself  to  the  extent  of  '  a  sum 
of  more  than  1,355,000  gold  florins,  equivalent  to 
the  value  of  a  kingdom.  Bonifazio  Peruzzi,  the 
head  of  tiie  house,  hastened  to  London,  where  he 
died  of  grief  in  tlie  following  year.  The  blow 
fell  on  the  whole  city.  .  .  .  Both  houses  began 
at  once  to  liquidate,  and  tlie  prevailing  disturb- 
nnce  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  <>arly  success 
of  tlie  ambitious  plans  of  the  Duke  of  Athens. 
The  real  bankruptcy  ensued,  however,  in  Janu- 
ary 1346,  when  new  losses  had  occurred  in 
Sicily.  .  .  .  The  banks  of  tin  Acciaiuoli,  Bon- 
accorsi,  Cocchi,  Antellesi,  Corsini,  da  Uzzano, 
Peiendoli,  and  many  smaller  ones,  as  well  as 
numerous  private  persons,  were  involved  in  the 
ruin.  '  Tne  immense  loans  to  foreign  sovereigns,' 
add<  Villaui,  'drew  down  ruin  upon  our  city, 
the  like  of  which  it  had  never  known.'  There 
WPS  a  complete  lack  of  cash.  Estates  in  the  city 
found  no  purchasers  at  a  third  of  their  former 
value.  .  .  .  The  famine  and  pestilence  of  1347 
and  1348,  the  oppressions  of  the  mercenary  bands 
and  the  heavy  expenses  caused  by  them,  the  cost 
of  the  war  against  Pope  Gregory  XL,  and  finally 
the  tumult  of  the  Ciompi,  left  Florence  no  peace 
for  a  long  time.  ...  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  industry  was  again  flourishing 
in  all  its  branches  in  Florence,  financial  opera- 
tions were  extended,  and  foreign  countries  filled 
with  Florentine  banks  and  mercantile  houses, 
...  In  London  the  most  important  firms  had 
their  representatives,  Bruges  was  the  chief  place 
for  Flanders,  and  we  shall  see  ho  v  these  connec- 
tions lasted  to  the  time  of  the  gr  test  splendour 
of  the  Medici.  France  is  frequei.ily  mentioned. 
The  official  representatives  of  the  Florentine 
nation  resided  in  the  capital,  while  numerous 
houses  established  themselves  in  Lyons,  in 
Avignon  (since  the  removal  of  Uic  Papal  chair  to 
this  town),  in  Nismes,  Nai bonne,  Carcassonne, 
Marseilles,  &c.  .  .  .  The  house  of  the  Peruzzi 
alone  had  sixteen  counting-houses  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  from  Londci  to  Cyprus." — A. 
von  Reumont,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  bk.  1,  ch.  4  {v.  1). 
— "The  three  principal  branches  of  industry 
which  enriched  the  Florentines  were  —  banking, 
the  nienufacturc  of  cloth,  and  the  dyeing  of  it, 
and  the  manufacture  of  silk.  The  three  most  im- 
portant guilds  of  tlie  seven  '  arti  maggiori '  were 
tliose  which  represented  these  three  Industries. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  in  tlie  amount  of  its 
gains,  as  well  as  that  which  first  rose  to  a  high 
degree  of  importance,  was  the  '  Arte  del  Cambio, ' 
or  banking.  The  earliest  banking  operations 
seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  need  of  the  Roman 
court  to  find  some  means  of  causing  the  dues  to 
which  it  laid  claim  in  distant  parts  of  Europe  to 
be  collected  and  transmitted  to  Rome.  "VVhen 
the  Papal  Court  was  removed  to  Avignon,  its 
residence  there  occasioned  a  greatly  increased 
sending  backwards  and  forwards  of  money  be- 
tween Italy  and  that  city.  And  of  all  this  bank- 
ing business,  the  largest  and  most  profitable  por- 
tion was  in  the  hands  of  Florentine  citizens, 
whether  resiflent  in  Florence  or  in  the  various 
commercial  cities  of  Europe.  We  find  Floren- 
tines engaged  in  lending  money  at  interest  to 
sovereigu  princes  as  early  as  the  first  quarter  of 
the  twelfth  century."— T.  A.  Trollope,  Iliitory 
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of  the   Commonwealth  of  Florence,  bk,   4,  eh.  1 
(».  2). 

Genoa.— The  Bank  of  St.  George— "The 
Bunk  of  St.  George,  its  constitutiou,  its  building, 
and  its  history,  forms  one  of  tiie  most  interesting 
relics  of  mediiuvaJ  commercial  activity.  Those 
old  grey  walls,  as  seen  still  in  Genoa,  begrimed 
with  dirt  and  fast  falling  into  decay,  arc  the 
cradle  of  modern  commerce,  modern  banking 
schemes,  and  mmlern  wealth.  .  .  .  This  ilank 
of  St.  George  is  indeed  a  most  singular  political 
phenomenon.  Elsewhere  than  in  Genoa  we 
search  in  vain  for  a  parallel  for  the  existence  of 
a  body  of  citizens  distinct  from  the  government 
—  with  their  own  laws,  magistrates,  and  indepen- 
dent authority  —  a  state  within  a  state,  a  repub- 
lic within  a  republic.  All  dealings  with  tlie 
governnii  i.t  were  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
bank.  .  .  .  But,  far  from  working  without  har- 
mony, we  always  find  the  greatest  'inanimity  of 
feeling  between  these  two  forms  of  republics 
within  the  same  city  walls.  The  government  of 
Genoa  always  respected  the  liberties  of  the  bank, 
and  the  bank  always  did  its  best  to  assist  the 
government  when  in  pec  uniary  distress.  ...  To 
define  au  exact  origin  for  the  bank  is  difficult;  it 
owed  its  existence  to  the  natural  development  of 
commercial  enterprise  rather  than  to  the  genius 
of  any  one  man,  or  the  shrewdness  of  any  par- 
ticular period  in  Genoese  history.  The  Crusades, 
and  the  necessary  preparation  of  galleys,  brought 
into  Genoa  the  idea  of  advancing  capital  for  a 
term  of  years  as  a  loan  to  the  government  on  the 
security  of  the  taxes  Tind  public  revenues ;  but 
in  those  cases  the  profits  were  quickly  realized, 
and  the  debts  soon  cancelled  by  the  monarchs 
who  incurred  them.  However,  the  expeditions 
against  the  Saracens  and  the  Moors  were  other- 
wise, and  were  undertaken  at  some  risk  to  Genoa 
herself.  .  .  .  Now  large  sums  of  money  were 
advanced,  the  profits  on  which  were  not  spon- 
taneous ;  it  was  more  an  investment  of  capital 
for  a  )onger  term  of  years,  which  was  secured 
by  the  public  revenues,  but  the  profits  of  which 
depended  on  the  success  of  the  expedition.  In 
1148  was  the  first  formal  debt  incurred  by  the 
government,  and  to  meet  the  occasion  the  same 
system  was  adopted  which  continued  in  vogue, 
subject  only  to  regulations  and  improvements 
which  were  found  necessary  as  time  went  on, 
until  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
creditors  nominated  from  amongst  theniselvs  a 
council  of  administration  to  watch  over  the  com- 
mon interests,  aud  to  them  the  jjOvernment  con- 
ceded a  certain  number  of  the  custom  duties  for 
a  term  of  years  until  the  debt  should  be  extin- 
guished. This  council  oi'  administration  elected 
their  own  consuls,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Re- 
public governors.  Every  hundred  francs  was 
termed  a  share  (luogo)  and  every  creditor  a 
shareholder  (luogatorio).  .  .  .  Each  separate  loan 
was  termed  a  'compera,'  and  these  loans  were 
collectively  known  as  the  'compere  of  St. 
George,'  which  in  later  years  became  the  cele- 
brated bank.  Each  loau  generallj'  took  the 
name  of  the  object  for  which  it  was  raised,  or 
the  name  of  the  saint  on  whose  day  the  contract 
was  signed ;  and  when  an  advance  of  money  was 
required,  it  was  done  by  public  auction  in  the 
streets,  when  the  auctioneer  sold  the  investment 
to  the  ever  ready  merchants,  who  collected  out- 
side the  'loggia,'  or  other  prominent  position 
chosen  for  the  sale.     In  a  loud  voice  was  pro- 


claimed the  name  and  object  of  the  loan,  and  the 
tax  which  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  pur- 
chasers to  secure  its  repayment.  So  numerous 
did  these  loans  become  by  1253,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  unite  them  under  one  head,  with  a 
chancellor  and  other  minor  officials  to  watch  over 
them.  And  as  time  went  on,  so  great  was  the 
credit  of  Genoa,  and  so  easy  was  this  system 
found  for  raising  money,  that  the  people  began 
to  ^row  alarmed  at  the  extent  of  the  liabilities. 
So,  in  1303,  commissioners  were  appointed  at  a 
great  assembly,  two  hundred  and  seventy-one 
articles  and  regulations  were  dnxwn  uj)  to  give 
additional  security  to  investors,  and  henceforth 
no  future  loan  could  be  effected  without  the 
sanction  of  the  consuls  and  the  confirmation  of 
the  greater  council  of  the  shareholders.  .  .  . 
During  the  days  of  the  first  doge,  Simone  Boc- 
canegra,  great  changes  were  to  be  effected  in  the 
working  systjm  of  the  'compere  of  St.  George.' 
To  this  date  .nany  have  assigned  the  origin  of 
the  Bank  of  St.  George,  but  it  will  be  seen  only 
to  be  a  further  consolidation  of  the  same  system, 
which  had  already  been  at  work  two  centuries. 
...  In  1339,  ...  at  the  popular  revolution, 
all  the  old  books  were  burnt,  and  a  new  com- 
mission appointed  to  regulate  the  '  compere. ' .  .  . 
Instead  ...  of  being  the  origin  of  the  bank,  it 
was  only  another  step  in  the  growing  wish  for 
consolidation,  which  the  expanding  tendency  of 
the  '  compere '  rendered  necessary ;  which  con- 
solidation took  final  effect  in  1407,  when  the 
Bank  was  thoroughly  organized  on  the  same 
footing  which  lasted  till  the  end.  Every  year 
and  every  event  tended  towards  this  system  of 
blending  the  loans  together,  to  which  fact  is 
due  the  extensive  power  which  the  directors  of 
the  bank  eventually  wielded,  when  all  interests 
and  all  petty  disputes  were  merged  together  in 
one.  ...  As  time  went  on,  and  the  French  gov- 
ernor, Boucicault,  weighed  on  the  treasury  the 
burden  of  fresh  fortifications,  and  an  expensive 
war;  when  Corsican  troubles,  and  the  Turks  in 
the  East,  caused  the  advance  of  money  to  be  fre- 
quent, an  assembly  of  all  the  shareholders  in  idl 
the  loans  decided  that  an  entire  reorganization 
of  the  public  debts  should  take  place.  Nine 
men  were  elected  to  draw  up  a  new  scheme,  in 
1407,  and  by  their  instrumentality  all  the  shares 
were  united;  the  interest  for  all  was  to  be  seven 
per  cent. ,  and  fresh  officials  were  appointed  to 
superintend  the  now  thoroughlv  constituted  and 
re-named  '  IJank  of  St.  George."  And  at  length 
we  beh':>l(l  this  celebrated  bstak.  Its  credit  never 
failed,  and  no  anxiety  was  ever  felt  by  any 
shareholder  about  his  annual  income,  until  the 
days  of  the  French  Revolution.  .  .  .  This  Bank 
of  St.  George  was  es.sentially  one  of  the  times, 
and  not  one  which  could  have  existed  on  modern 
ideas  of  credit;  for  it  was  a  bank  which  would 
only  issue  paper  for  the  coin  in  its  actual  po.sses- 
sion,  and  would  hardly  suit  the  dictates  of 
modern  commerce.  It  was  not  a  bank  for  bor- 
rowers but  for  capitalists,  who  required  enormous 
security  for  immense  sums  until  they  could  em- 
ploy them  themselves.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting features  in  connection  with  the  deal- 
ings of  the  bank  with  the  Genoese  government, 
ani  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  perfect  accord 
which  existed  l>etweeu  them,  was  the  cession 
from  time  to  time  of  various  colonies  and  prov- 
inces to  the  directors  of  the  bank  when  the  gov- 
ernment felt  itself  too  weak  and  too  poor  to 
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maintain  them.  In  this  manner  were  the  colo- 
nies in  the  Black  Sea  made  over  to  the  bank 
when  the  Turkish  rlitiiculties  arose.  Corsica  and 
Cyprus,  also  towns  on  the  Uiviera,  such  as  Sar- 
zana,  Ventimiglia,  Levanto,  found  themselves 
at  various  times  under  the  direct  sovereignty  of 
the  bank.  ...  It  is  meluacholy  to  have  to  draw 
a  veil  over  the  career  of  this  illustrious  bank 
with  the  Kcvolution  of  1708.  The  new  order  of 
things  which  Genoa  had  learnt  from  France 
deemed  it  inconsistent  with  liberty  that  the 
taxes,  the  property  of  the  Republic,  should  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  directc  rs  of  St.  George ; 
it  was  voted  a  tyrannv  on  a  small  scale,  and  the 
directors  were  compelled  to  surrender  them ;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  taxes  represented  tlie  sole  source 
from  which  their  income  was  derived,  they  soon 
discovered  that  their  bank  notes  were  useless, 
and  the  building  was  closed  shortly  afterwards. 
In  1804  and  1814  attempts  were  made  to  resusci- 
tate the  fallen  fortunes  of  St.  George,  but  with- 
out avail ;  and  so  this  bank,  ihe  origin  of  which 
was  shrouded  in  the  mysteries  of  bygone  cen- 
turies, fell  under  the  sweeping  scythe  of  the 
French  Revolution." — J.  T.  Bent,  Genoa,  ch.  11. 
—See,  also,  Genoa:  A.  D.  1407-1448. 

i6-i7th  Centuries. — Monetary  effects  of  the 
Discoverer  of  America. — "From  1492,  the  year 
of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  to  1500, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  [the  mines  of  Mexico 
and  Peru]  .  .  .  yielded  on  an  average  a  prev  of 
more  than  1,500,000  francs  (£60,000)  a  year. 
From  1500  to  1545,  if  v.e  add  to  the  treasure  pro- 
duced from  the  mines  the  amount  of  plunder 
found  in  the  capital  of  the  Montezumas,  Tenoch- 
titlan  (now  the  city  of  Mexico),  as  well  as  in  the 
temples  and  palaces  of  the  kingdom  of  the  In- 
cas,  the  gold  and  silver  drawn  from  America  did 
not  exceed  an  average  of  sixteen  million  francs 
(£640,000)  a  year.  From  1545,  the  scene  changes. 
In  one  of  the  gloomiest  deserts  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  in  the  midst  of  the  rugged  and  i'lhos- 
pitable  mountain  scenery  of  Upper  Peru,  chance 
revealed  to  a  poor  Indian,  who  was  guarding  a 
flock  of  llamas,  a  mine  of  silver  of  incomparable 
richness.  A  crowd  of  miners  was  iust^intly  at- 
tracted by  the  report  of  the  rich  deposits  of  ore 
spread  over  the  sides  of  this  mountiun  of  Potoc- 
chi  —  a  name  which  for  euphony  the  European 
nations  have  since  changed  to  Potosi.  The  ex- 
portation of  the  precious  metals  from  America 
to  Europe  now  rose  rapidly  to  an  amount  which 
equalled,  weight  for  weight,  sixty  millions  of 
francs  (£2,400,000)  of  our  day,  and  it  afterwards 
rose  even  to  upwards  of  eighty  millions.  At  that 
time  such  a  mass  of  gold  and  silver  represented 
a  far  greater  amount  of  riches  than  at  present. 
Under  the  influence  of  so  extraordinary  a  sup- 
ply, the  value  of  these  precious  metals  declined 
in  Europe,  in  comparison  with  every  other  pro- 
duction of  humau  industry,  just  as  would  be 
the  case  with  iron  or  lead,  if  mines  were  discov- 
ered which  yielded  those  metals  in  superabun- 
dance, as  compared  with  their  present  consump- 
tion, and  at  a  much  less  cost  of  labour  than 
previously,  just  in  fact  as  occurs  in  the  case  of 
manufactures  of  every  kind,  whenever,  by  im- 
proved processes,  or  from  natural  causes  of  a 
novel  kind,  they  can  be  produced  in  unusual 
quantities,  and  at  a  great  reduction  of  cost. 
This  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  in  com- 
parison with  all  other  productions,  revealed 
itself  by  the  increased  quantity  of  coined  metal 


which  it  was  necessary  to  give  in  exchange  for 
the  generality  of  other  articles.  And  it  was  thus 
that  the  working  of  the  mines  of  America  had 
necessarily  for  effect  a  general  rise  of  prices,  in 
other  words,  it  made  all  otlier  commodities  dearer. 
The  fall  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals, 
or  that  which  means  the  same  thing,  the  general 
rise  of  prices,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very 
great,  out  of  Spain,  till  after  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century.  Shortly  after  the  commencement 
of  the  17th  century,  the  effects  of  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  new  mines  and  of  the  diminished 
cost  of  working  them  were  realised  in  all  parts 
of  Europe.  For  the  silver,  which  hail  been  ex- 
tracted in  greater  proportion  than  the  gold,  and 
on  more  favourable  terms,  the  fall  in  value  had 
been  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  3.  In  transactions 
where  previously  one  pound  of  silver,  or  a  coin 
cont<uning  a  given  quantity  of  this  metal,  had 
sufliced,  henceforth  three  were  retjuired.  .  .  . 
After  having  been  arrested  for  awhile  in  this 
downward  course,  and  even  after  having  wit- 
nessed for  a  time  a  tendency  to  an  upward  move- 
ment, the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  the  corresponding  rise  in  prices,  resumed 
their  course,  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
causes,  until  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, without  however  manifesting  their  influ- 
ence 80  widely  or  intensely  as  had  been  witnessed 
after  the  first  development  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can mines.  We  find,  as  the  result,  that  during 
the  first  half  of  the  lOth  century,  the  value  of 
silver  fell  to  about  the  sixth  of  what  it  was  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  America,  when  compared 
witl",  the  price  of  corn." — M.  Chevalier,  On  tlie 
Prvbubh  Fall  in  the  Value  of  Gold  {tr.  by  Cobilen), 
eect.  1,  c7i.  1. 

17th  Century. — The  Bank  of  Amsterdam. — 
"In  1609,  the  great  Bank  of  Amsterdam  was 
founded,  and  its  foundation  not  only  testifies  to 
the  wealth  of  the  republic,  but  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  comaiercial  history  of  Northern  Europe. 
Long  before  this  periotl,  banks  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Italian  cities,  lnit,  until  late  in  the 
history  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  was  not 
founded  until  neitrl/  a  century  later,  nothing 
was  known  on  such  a  scale  as  this.  It  was  estab- 
lished to  meet  the  inconvenience  arising  froti'  the 
circulation  of  currency  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  to  accommodate  merchants  in  their 
dealings.  Any  one  im.king  a  deposit  of  gold  or 
silver  received' notes  for  the  amount,  less  a  small 
commission,  and  these  notes  commanded  a 
premium  in  all  countries.  Before  the  end  qf  the 
century  its  deposits  of  this  character  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  eighty  million  dollars,  an 
amount  of  treasure  which  bewildered  financiers 
in  every  other  part  of  Europe." — D.  Campbell, 
TJie  Puntan  in  Holland,  England,  and  America, 
V.  2,  pp.  823-324. 

17th  Century. — Indian  Money  used  in  the 
American  Colonies. — Sea  shells,  strung  or  em- 
broidered on  belts  and  garments,  formed  the 
"  wampum  "  which  was  the  money  of  the  North 
American  Indians  (see  Wampum).  "Tradition 
gives  to  the  Narragnnsetts  the  honor  of  invent- 
ing these  valued  articles,  valuable  both  for  use 
and  exchange.  This  tribe  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful,  and  it  is  asserted  that  their  commercial 
use  of  wampum  gave  them  their  best  opportuni- 
ties of  wealth.  The  Long  Island  Indians  manu- 
factured the  beads  in  large  quantities  and  then 
were  forced  to  pay  them  away  in  tribute  to  the 
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Mohawks  and  the  fiercer  tribes  of  the  interior. 
Furs  were  readily  exchanged  for  tliese  trinliets, 
wldch  carried  a  permaneut  value,  through  the 
consUincy  of  the  Indian  desire  for  them.  The 
holder  of  wampum  always  compelled  trade  to 
come  to  him.  After  the  use  of  wami)um  was 
established  in  colonial  life,  contracts  were  made 
payable  at  will  in  wampum,  beaver,  or  silver. 
.  .  .  The  use  began  in  New  England  in  1027.  It 
was  a  legal  tender  until  1601,  and  for  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  century  the  wampum  was  cur- 
rent in  small  transactions.  For  moni  than  a  cen- 
tury, indeed,  this  currency  entered  into  the  inter- 
course of  Indian  and  colonist.  .  .  .  Labor  is  a 
chief  factor  in  civilized  society  and  the  labor  of 
the  Indian  was  made  available  through  wampum. 
As  Winthrop  shows,  10,000  beaver  skins  annually 
came  to  the  Dutch  from  the  Great  Lake.  The 
chase  was  the  primitive  form  of  Indian  industry 
and  f UK.  were  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of 
foreign  trade,  as  gold  is  to-day,  but  wampum 
played  a  much  larger  part  in  the  vital  trade  of 
the  time.  Wampum,  or  the  things  it  represented, 
carried  deer  meat  and  Indian  corn  to  the  New 
England  men.  Corn  and  pork  went  for  fish ;  fish 
went  for  West  India  rum,  molasses,  and  the  sil- 
ver which  Europe  coveted.  West  India  products, 
or  the  direct  exchange  of  fish  with  the  Catholic 
countries  of  Europe,  brought  back  the  gcKxls 
needed  to  replenish  and  extend  colonial  indus- 
tries and  trade.  .  .  .  As  long  as  the  natives  were 
active  and  furs  were  plenty,  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  passing  any  quantity 
of  wampum  in  common  with  other  currencies. 
The  Bay  annulled  its  statutes,  making  the  beads 
a  legal  tender  in  1661.  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut followed  this  example  soon  after.  .  .  . 
New  York  continued  the  beads  in  circulation 
longer  than  the  regular  use  prevailed  in  New 
England.  In  1693  they  were  recognized  in  the 
definite  rates  of  the  Brooklyn  ferry.  They  con- 
tinued to  be  circulated  in  the  more  remote  dis- 
tricts of  New  England  through  the  century,  and 
even  into  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth." — 
W.  B.  Weeden,  Indian  Money  as  a  Factor  in  Neio 
Eng.  Girilization,  pp.  5-30. 

17th  Century.— Colbnial  Coinage  in  Amer- 
ica.— "  Tlie  earliest  coinage  for  America  is  said 
to  have  been  executed  in  1613,  when  the  Vir- 
ginia Company  was  endeavoring  to  establish  a 
Colony  on  the  Summer  Islands  (the  Bermudas). 
This  coin  was  of  the  denomination  of  a  shilling, 
and  was  struck  in  brass."  The  "pine-tree" 
money  of  Massachusetts  ' '  was  instituted  by  tiio 
C  )lonial  Assembly  in  1653,  after  the  fall  of 
Charles  I.  .  .  .  This  coinage  was  not  discontin- 
ued imtil  1686;  yet  they  appear  to  have  con- 
tinued the  use  01  the  same  date,  the  shillings, 
sixpences,  and  threepences  all  bearing  the  date 
1653,  while  the  twopenny  pieces  are  all  dated 
1662.  .  .  .  After  the  suppression  of  their  mint, 
the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  issued  no  more 
coins  until  after  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
federacy. .  .  .  The  silver  coins  of  Lord  Balti- 
more, Lord  Proprietor  of  Maryland,  were  the 
shilling,  sixpence,  and  fourpence,  or  groat." — 
J.  li.  Sno^f'den,  Desci-iption  of  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern Coins,  pp.  85-87.— See  Pri  c  Tree  IVIoney. 

i7-i8th  Centuries. — Banking  in  Great  Brit- 
ain.—Origin  and  influence  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land.— "In  the  reign  of  William  old  men  were 
still  living  who  could  remember  the  days  when 
there  was  not  a  single  banking  house  in  the  city 


of  London.  So  late  as  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
tion every  trader  had  his  own  strong  box  in  his 
own  house,  and,  when  an  acceptance  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  told  down  the  crowns  and  Caro- 
luses  on  his  own  counter.  But  the  increase  of 
wealth  had  produced  its  natural  eifect,  the  sub- 
division of  labour.  Before  the  end  of  the  rei|;n 
of  Charl(?s  II.  a  new  mode  of  paying  and  receiv- 
ing money  had  come  into  fashion  among  the  mer- 
chants of  the  capital.  A  class  of  agents  arose, 
whose  oflice  was  to  keeji  the  cash  of  the  com- 
mercial houses.  This  new  branch  of  business 
naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  goldsmiths, 
who  were  accustomed  to  tratHc  largely  in  the 
jirecious  metals,  and  who  had  vaults  in  which 
great  masses  of  bullion  could  lie  secure  from  fire 
and  from  robbers.  It  was  at  the  shops  of  the 
goldsmiths  of  Lombard  Street  that  all  the  pay- 
ments in  coin  were  made.  Other  traders  gave 
and  received  nothing  but  paper.  This  great 
change  did  not  take  place  without  much  opposi- 
tion and  clamour.  .  .  .  No  sooner  had  banking 
beconn  a  separate  and  important  trade,  than  men 
begon  to  discuss  with  earnestness  the  (juestion 
whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  erect  a  national 
bank.  .  .  .  Two  public  banks  had  long  been  re- 
nowned throughout  Europe,  the  Bank  of  Saint 
George  at  Genoa,  and  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam. 
.  .  .  Why  should  not  the  Bank  of  London  be  as 
great  and  as  durable  as  the  Banks  of  Genoa  and 
Amsterdam?'  Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  several  plans  were  proposed,  exam- 
ined, attacked  and  defended.  Some  pamphle- 
teers maintained  that  a  national  bank  ought  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  tlie  King.  Others  thought 
that  the  management  ought  to  be  entrusted  to 
the  Lord  ilayor,  Alderman  and  Common  Council 
of  the  capital.  After  the  Revolution  the  subject 
was  discussed  with  an  animation  before  un- 
known. ...  A  crowd  of  i>lans,  some  of  which 
resemble  the  fancies  of  a  child  or  the  dreams  of 
a  man  in  a  fever,  were  pressed  on  tlie  govern- 
ment. Pre-eminently  conspicuous  among  the  po- 
litical mountebanks,  whose  busy  faces  were  seen 
ever}'  day  in  the  lobby  01  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  John  Briscoe  and  Hugh  Chamberlayne,  two 
projectoi-s  worthy  to  have  been  members  of  that 
Academy  which  Gulliver  found  at  Lagado. 
These  men  affirmed  that  the  one  cure  for  every 
distemper  of  the  State  was  a  Land  Bank.  A 
Land  Bank  would  work  for  England  miracles 
such  as  had  never  been  wrought  for  Israel.  .  .  . 
Tliese  blessed  effects  the  Land  Bank  was  to  pro- 
duce simply  by  issuing  enormous  quantities  of 
notes  on  landed  security.  The  doctrine  of  the 
l)rojectoi-s  was  that  every  person  who  had  real 
property  ought  to  have,  besides  that  property, 
paper  money  to  the  full  value  of  that  propertj*. 
Thus,  if  his  estate  was  worth  two  thousand 
pounds,  he  ought  to  have  his  estate  and  two  thou- 
sand pounds  in  paper  money.  Both  Briscoe  and 
Chamberlayne  treated  with  the  greatest  contempt 
the  notion  that  there  could  be  an  overissue  of 
paper  as  long  as  there  was,  for  every  ten  pound 
note,  a  piece  of  land  in  the  country  worth  ten 
pounds.  .  .  .  All  the  projectors  of  this  busy 
time,  however,  were  not  so  absurd  as  Chamber- 
layne. One  among  them,  William  Paterson, 
was  an  ingenious,  though  not  always  a  judicious 
speculator.  Of  his  early  life  little  is  known  ex- 
cept that  he  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  that 
he  had  been  in  the  West  Indies.  .  .  .  This  man 
submitted  to  the  government,  in  1691,  a  plan  of 
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a  national  bank ;  and  lii.H  plan  was  favourr.bly  re-' 
ceived  Iwth  by  statesmen  and  by  merciuuits.  But 
years  passed  away;  and  nothing  was  done,  till, 
in  tlie  spring  of  1004,  it  becaino  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  And  some  new  mode  of  defraying  the 
charges  of  the  war.  Then  at  length  the  scheme 
devised  by  the  poor  and  obscure  Scottish  adven- 
turer wan  taken  up  in  earnest  by  Montague 
[Charles  Montague,  then  one  of  the  lords  of  tiie 
treasury  and  subsequently  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer].  With  Montague  was  closely  allied 
Michael  GcHlfrey.  .  .  .  Michael  was  one  of  the 
ablest,  most  ujiright  and  most  opulent  of  the  mer- 
chant pHnces  of  London.  ...  By  these  two  dis- 
tingtdshcd  men  Paterson's  scheme  was  fathered. 
Montague  undertook  to  manage  the  Hou.se  of 
Conunons,  Godfrey  to  manage  the  City.  An 
ai^proving  vote  was  obtained  from  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means ;  and  a  bill,  the  title  of  which 
gave  occasion  to  many  sarcasms,  was  laid  on  the 
table.  It  was  indeecl  not  easy  to  guess  that  a 
bill,  which  purported  only  to  impose  a  new  duty 
on  tonnage  for  the  benelit  of  such  persons  as 
should  advance  money  towards  carrying  on  the 
war,  was  really  a  bill  creating  the  greatest  com- 
mercial institution  that  the  world  had  ever  seen. 
The  plan  was  that  £1,200,000  should  be  borrowed 
by  the  government  on  what  was  then  considered 
as  the  moderate  interest  of  eight  per  cent.  In 
order  to  induce  capitalists  to  a(lvancc  the  money 
promptly  on  terms  so  favouniblo  to  the  public, 
the  subscribers  were  to  be  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  corporation  was  to  have  no 
exclusive  privilege,  and  was  to  be  restricted  from 
trading  in  any  thmg  but  bills  of  exchange,  bul- 
lion and  forfeited  pledges.  As  soon  as  the  plan 
became  generally  known,  a  paper  war  broke  out. 
.  .  .  All  the  goldsmiths  and  pawnbrokers  set  up 
a  howl  of  rage.  Some  discontented  Tories  pre- 
dicted ruin  to  the  monarchy.  .  .  .  Some  discon- 
tented Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  predicted  ruin 
to  our  liberties.  .  .  .  The  power  of  the  purse, 
the  one  great  security  for  all  the  rights  of  Eng- 
lishmen, will  be  transferred  from  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  Governor  and  Directors  of  the 
new  Company.  This  last  con'^ideration  was  really 
of  some  weight,  and  was  allowed  to  be  so  by  the 
authors  of  the  bill.  A  clause  was  therefore  most 
properly  inserted  which  inhibited  the  Bank  from 
advancing  money  to  the  Crown  without  authority 
from  Parliament.  Every  infrn'-tion  of  this  salu- 
tary rule  was  to  be  pimished  by  forfeiture  of 
three  times  the  sum  advanced;  and  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  King  should  not  have  power  to 
remit  any  part  of  the  penalty.  The  plan,  thus 
amended,  received  the  sanction  of  the  Commons 
more  easily  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  violence  of  the  adverse  clamour.  In  truth, 
the  Parliament  was  under  duress.  Money  must 
be  had,  and  could  in  no  other  way  be  had  so 
easily.  .  .  .  The  bill,  however,  was  not  safe 
when  it  had  reached  the  Upper  House,"  but  it 
■WC3  passed,  and  received  the  royal  assent.  "  In 
the  City  the  success  of  Montague's  plan  was  com- 
plete. It  was  then  at  least  as  difficult  to  raise  a 
million  at  eight  per  cent,  as  it  would  now  be  to 
raise  forty  millions  at  four  per  cent.  It  had  been 
supposed  that  contributions  would  drop  in  very 
slowly:  aud  a  considerable  time  had  therefore 
been  allowed  by  the  Act.  This  indulgence  was 
not  needed.  So  popular  was  the  new  invest- 
ment that  on  the  day  on  which  the  books  were 


opened  £800,000  were  subscrilxjd;  800,000  more 
were  subscribed  during  the  next  48  hours;  and, 
in  ten  days,  to  the  delight  of  all  the  friends  of  the 
government,  it  was  announced  that  the  list  was 
f  idl.  The  whole  sum  which  tiie  Corporation  was 
bound  to  lend  to  the  State  was  paid  into  the  Ex- 
checpier  before  the  tirst  instalment  was  due. 
Somers  gladly  jiut  the  Great  Seal  to  a  ch.rter 
framed  in  conformity  with  the  terms  prescribed 
by  Parliament;  and  the  Bank  of  England  com- 
menced its  operations  in  the  house  of  tl»e  Com- 
pany of  Grocers.  ...  It  soon  appeared  that 
Montague  had,  by  skilfully  availing  himself  of 
the  tlnancial  dilHculties  of  the  country,  rendered 
an  inestimable  service  to  his  party.  During  sev- 
eral generations  the  Bank  of  England  was  em- 
phatically a  Whig  body.  It  was  Whig,  not  acci- 
dentally, but  necessarily.  It  must  have  instantly 
stopped  payment  if  it  had  ceased  to  receive  the 
interest  on  the  sum  which  it  had  advanced  to  the 
gov{  nment;  and  of  that  interest  James  would 
not  nave  paid  one  farthing." — Lord  Macaulay, 
Jlint.  of  Eng.,  eh.  20 — "  For  a  long  time  the  Bank 
of  England  was  the  focus  of  London  Liberalism, 
and  in  that  capacity  rendered  to  the  State  inesti- 
mable services.  In  return  for  these  substantial 
benefits  the  Bank  of  England  received  from  the 
Government,  cither  at  first  or  afterwards,  three 
most  important  privileges.  First.  The  Bank  of 
England  had  the  exclusive  pos.session  of  the 
Government  balances.  In  its  first  period  .  .  . 
the  Bank  gave  credit  to  the  Government,  but 
afterwards  it  derived  credit  from  the  Govern- 
ment. There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  men  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Government  under 
which  they  live.  The  Government  is  the  largest, 
most  important,  and  most  conspicuous  entity  with 
which  the  mass  of  any  people  are  acquainted ;  its 
range  of  knowledge  must  always  h-  infinitely 
greater  than  the  average  of  their  knowledge,  and 
therefore,  unless  there  is  a  conspicuous  warning 
to  the  contrary,  most  men  are  inclined  to  think 
their  Government  right,  and,  when  they  can,  to 
do  what  it  does.  Especially  in  money  matters  a 
man  mighc  fairly  reason — 'If  the  Government 
is  right  in  trusting  the  Bank  of  England  with  the 
great  balance  of  the  nation,  I  cannot  be  wrong  in 
trusting  it  with  my  little  balance.'  Second,  'ihe 
Bank  of  England  had,  till  lately,  the  monopoly 
of  limited  liability  in  England.  The  common  law 
of  England  knows  nothing  of  any  such  principle. 
It  is  only  possible  by  Royal  Charter  or  Statute 
Law.  And  by  neither  of  these  was  any  real  bank 
.  .  .  permitted  with  limited  liability  in  England 
till  within  these  few  yeare.  .  .  .  Thirdly.  The 
Bank  of  England  had  the  privilege  of  being  the 
sole  joint  stock  company  permitted  to  issue  bank 
notes  in  England.  Private  London  bankers  did 
indeed  issue  notes  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  but  no  joint  stock  company  could  do  so. 
The  explanatory  clause  of  the  Act  of  \142  sounds 
most  curiously  to  our  modern  ears.  .  .  .  'It  is 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  said  Act  that 
no  other  bank  shall  be  created,  established,  or 
allowed  by  Parliament,  and  that  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  body  polit'"  or  corporate  whatso- 
ever created  or  to  be  created,  or  for  any  other 
persons  whatsoever  united  or  to  be  united  in 
covenants  or  partnership  exceeding  the  number 
o'  six  persons  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called 
England,  to  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  any  sum 
or  sums  of  money  on  their  bills  or  notes  payable 
on  demand  or  at  any  less  time  than  six  months 
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from  the  Iwrrowing  thereof  during  the  rontlnii- 
ancc  of  siich  sixid  privilege  to  the  snitl  governor 
and  company,  who  are  hereby  (U-clared  to  be  and 
remain  a  coriwration  witii  tiie  privilege  of  exclu- 
sive banking,  as  before  recited.'  To  our  modern 
ears  these  words  seem  to  mean  more  than  they 
did.  The  term  banking  was  then  applied  oidy 
to  the  issue  of  notes  and  the  taking  uj)  of  money 
on  bills  on  demand.  Our  present  system  of  de- 
posit banking,  in  which  no  bills  or  promissory 
notes  are  is.sued,  was  not  then  known  on  a  great 
scale,  and  was  not  called  banking.  But  its  elTeet 
was  very  imiwrtant.  It  in  time  gave  the  Bank 
of  England  the  monopoly  of  the  m)te  issue  of  the 
3Ietn)polls.  It  had  at  that  time  no  branches, 
and  so  it  did  not  compete  for  the  country  circu- 
lation. But  in  the  Metropolis,  where  it  cfid  com- 
pete, it  was  completely  victorious.  No  company 
but  tlie  Bank  of  England  coidd  issue  notes,  and 
unincori>oratcd  individuals  gradually  gave  way, 
and  ceased  to  do  so.  Up  to  1844  London  private 
bankers  might  have  issued  notes  if  they  jileased, 
but  almo.st  a  hundred  years  ago  they  were  forced 
out  of  the  field.  The  Bank  of  IJngland  had  so 
long  hiul  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  circulation, 
that  it  is  commonly  believed  always  to  have  had 
a  legal  monopoly.  And  the  practical  effect  of 
the  clause  went  further:  it  was  believed  to  make 
the  Bank  of  England  the  only  joint  stock  com- 
pany that  could  iecei\  i  deposits,  as  well  as  the 
only  company  that  could  issue  notes.  The  gift 
of  '  exclusive  banking '  to  the  Bank  of  England 
was  read  in  its  most  natural  modern  sense:  it  was 
thought  to  prohibit  any  other  banking  company 
from  carrying  on  our  present  system  of  banking. 
After  joint  stock  banking  was  permitted  in  the 
country,  people  began  to  inquire  why  it  should 
not  exist  in  the  Metropolis  too  V  And  then  it  was 
.seen  that  the  words  I  have  cjuoted  only  forbid 
the  issue  of  negotiable  instruments,  and  not  the 
receiving  of  money  when  no  such  instrument  is 
given.  Upon  this  construction,  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank  and  all  our  older  joint  stock 
banks  were  founded.  But  till  they  began,  the 
Bank  of  England  had  among  companies  not  only 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  note  issue,  but  tliat  of 
deposit  banking  too.  It  was  in  every  sense  ♦he 
only  banking  company  in  London.  With  so  many 
advantages  over  all  competitor  ,  it  is  qinte  natu- 
ral thiit  the  Bank  of  England  should  have  far  out- 
stripped them  all.  .  .  .  All  the  other  bankers 
grouped  themselves  round  it,  and  lodged  their 
reserve  with  it.  Tims  our  one-reserve  system  of 
banking  was  not  deliberatoly  founded  upon  defi- 
nite reasons;  it  was  the  gradual  consequence  of 
many  singular  events,  and  of  an  accumulation  of 
legal  privileges  on  a  single  bank  which  has  now 
])een  altered,  and  which  no  one  would  now  de- 
fend. .  .  .  Formore  than  a  century  after  its  crea- 
tion (notwithstanding  occasional  errors)  the  Bank 
of  England,  in  tlie  main,  acted  with  judgment 
and  with  caution.  Its  business  was  but  small  as 
we  should  now  reckon,  but  for  the  most  part  it 
conducted  that  business  with  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion. In  1696,  it  had  been  involved  in  the 
most  serious  dilHculties,  and  had  been  obliged  to 
refuse."  to  pay  some  of  its  notes.  For  a  long 
peri(xl  it  was  in  wholesome  dreatl  of  public  opin- 
ion, and  the  necessity  of  retaining  jiublic  confi- 
dence made  it  cautious.  But  the  English  Gov- 
ernment removed  that  necessity.  In  1797,  Mr. 
Pitt  feared  that  he  mi^ht  not  be  able  to  obtain 
sufficient  specie  for  foreign  payments,  in  conse- 


quence of  the  low  state  of  the  Bank  reserve,  and 
lie  therefore  recjuired  the  Bank  not  to  pay  in  rash. 
He  removed  the  preservative  apprelunsion  which 
is  the  bi'st  security  of  all  Biuiks.  For  this  r»'a.son 
the  period  under  which  the  Bank  of  England  did 
not  pav  gold  for  its  notes  —  the  pericMl  from  1797 
to  1819 — is  alwayscalled  the  period  of  the  Bank 
'restriction.'  As  the  Bank  dining  that  period 
did  not  perform,  and  was  not  compelled  by  law 
to  jierform,  its  cfmtract  of  j)ayiiig  its  notes  in 
cash,  it  might  a|)parently  have  been  well  calleii 
the  period  of  Bank  license.  But  the  word  're- 
striction '  was  (|uite  right,  and  was  the  only  proper, 
word  as  a  description  of  the  policy  of  1797.  Mr. 
Pitt  did  not  say  that  the  Bank  of  Englaml  need 
not  pay  its  notes  in  specie ;  he  '  restricted '  them 
from  cfoing  so;  he  said  that  they  niust  not.  In 
consequenco,  from  1797  to  1844  (when  a  new  era 
Ix'gins),  there  never  was  a  proper  caution  on  the 
]'aU  of  the  Bank  directors.  At  heart  tliev  con- 
sidered that  the  Bank  of  England  had  a  kind  of 
charmed  life,  and  that  it  was  above  the  ordinary 
bank.i'.g  anxiety  to  pay  its  wav.  And  this  feel- 
ing N.as  very  natural.  '^-W.  Bagehot,  Jjombard 
street,  ch.  3-4. 

AiiSO  in:  J.  W.  Gilbart,  Hiitt.  and  Prinriplen 
of  Banking. — H.  ^lay,  Tin'  Hunk  of  Kn'jUind 
(Fortnifihtly  Rev.,  March.  \Hm). 

i7-i8th  Centuries. — Early  Paper  issues  and 
Banks  in  the  American  Colonies. — "Previous 
to  the  Uevolutionary  War  paper  money  was 
issued  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  each  one  of 
the  thirteen  colonies.  The  first  issue  was  by 
Massachusetts  in  1690,  to  aid  in  fitting  out  the 
expedition  against  Canada.  Himilar  issues  had 
been  made  by  New  Hampshire,  Bliode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  Y^ork,  and  New  Jersey,  previ- 
ous to  the  year  1711.  South  Carolina  began  to 
emit  bills  in  1712,  Pennsylvania  in  1723,  Mary- 
land in  1734,  Delaware  in  1739,  Virginia  in  1755, 
and  Georgia  in  1760.  Originally  the  issues  were 
authorized  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  colonial 
treasuries.  Tn  Massachusetts,  in  1715,  as  a 
remedy  for  the  prevailing  embarrassment  of 
trade,  a  land  bank  was  proposed  with  the  right 
to  issue  circulating  notes  secured  by  land.  .  .  . 
The  plan  for  the  land  bank  was  defeated,  but  the 
i.ssue  of  paper  money  by  the  treasury  was  au- 
thorized to  the  extent  of  £50,000,  to  be  loaned  on 
good  mortgages  in  sums  of  not  more  than  £500, 
nor  less  than  £50,  to  one  person.  The  rate  of 
interest  was  five  jicr  cent,  payable  with  one-fifth 
of  the  principal  annually.  ...  In  1733  an  issue 
of  bills  to  the  amount  of  £110,000  was  made  by 
the  merchants  of  Boston,  which  were  to  be  re- 
deemed at  the  end  of  ten  years,  in  silver,  at  the 
rate  of  19  shillings  per  ounce.  In  1739,  the  com- 
mercial and  financial  emljarrassment  still  con- 
tinuing, another  laud  bank  was  started  in 
IMassachusetts.  ...  A  specie  bank  was  also 
formed  in  1739,  by  Edward  Hutchin.son  and 
others,  which  issued  bills  to  the  amount  of 
£120,000,  redeemable  in  fifteen  J'cars  in  silver,  at 
20  shillings  per  ounce,  or  gold  pro  rata.  The  pay- 
ment of  these  notes  was  guaranteed  by  wealthy 
and  responsil)le  merchants.  These  notes,  and 
those  of  a  similar  issue  in  1733,  were  largely 
hoarded  and  did  not  pass  generally  into  circula- 
tion. In  1740  Parliament  passed  a  bill  to  extend 
the  act  of  1720,  known  as  the  bubble  act,  to  tlio 
American  colonies,  with  the  intention  of  break- 
ing up  all  companies  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
issuing  paper  money.     Under  this  act  both  the 
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Innd  bank  anil  the  spprlc  bank  wcro  forced  to 
liqiiiduto  their  afTaira,  tlioii^'h  not  without  Home 
reHistanco  on  tlie  part  of  the  former.  .  .  .  The 
paper  money  of  the  eolonies,  wliellier  iHsued  by 
them  or  by  the  h)im  banks,  depreciated  almost 
witiioiit  exception  as  tlie  amounts  in  eireulation 
inereast.'d.  .  .  .  The  emission  of  bills  by  the 
colonies  and  the  bunks  was  not  regarded  with 
favor  by  the  mother  country,  and  the  provincial 
governors  were  us  a  general  thing  opposed  to 
these  issues.  They  were  eonsetjuently  trefjuently 
embroiled  with  their  legislatures."— J.  J.  Kno.\, 
United  Stdtfn  \<itcn,  pp.  1-5. 

i7-r9th  Centuries.— Creation  of  the  princi- 
pal European  Banks. — "The  Hank  of  Vienna 
was  founded  as  a  l)ank  of  deposit  in  170!{,  and 
as  ft  bank  of  issue  in  170IJ;  the  Banks  of  Berlin 
and  Breslau  in  n6!i  with  state  sanction;  the 
Austrian  National  Bank  in  1816.  In  St.  Peters- 
burg three  banks  were  set  up;  the  Loan  Bunk  in 
1772,  advuneing  loans  on  deposits  of  bullion  and 

Jewels;  the  Assignation  Bank  in  1768  (and  in 
loscow,  1770),  issuin"  i;overnincnt  paper  money ; 
the  Aid  Bank  in  1797,  to  reli'jve  estates  from 
mortgage  and  ndvan'-e  money  for  improvements. 
The  Commercial  ^iank  of  Russia  wus  founded  in 
1818.  Tlie  Bunk  of  Stockholm  wus  founded  in 
1688.  The  Bank  of  Franco  was  foiuidcd  first  in 
1808  and  reorganised  in  1806,  when  its  capital  wus 
raised  to  90,000,000  francs,  held  in  90,000  shares 
of  1,000  francs.  It  is  the  only  aulhorised  source 
of  paper  money  in  France,  and  is  intimately  as- 
sociated with  the  government."— II.  de  B.  Gib- 
bins,  Jlint.  of  Cotmiwrce  in  Eurojy;,  bk.  3,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1 775- 1 780.— The  Continental  Cur- 
rency of  the  American  Revolution. — "Tlie 
colonics  .  .  .  went  into  the  Ilevolutiouary  War, 
many  of  them  with  paper  already  in  circulation, 
all  of  them  making  issues  for  the  expenses  of 
military  preparations.  The  Continental  Con- 
gress, liaving  no  power  to  tax,  and  its  members 
being  accustomed  to  paper  issues  as  the  ordinary 
form  of  public  finance,  began  to  issue  bills  on 
the  faith  of  the  '  Continent,'  Franklin  earnestly 
approving.  The  first  issue  was  for  300,000 
Spanish  dollars,  redeemable  in  gold  or  silver,  in 
three  years,  ordered  in  ^lay  and  issued  in  August, 
1775.  Paper  for  nine  million  dollars  wus  issued 
before  any  depreciation  begun.  The  issues  of 
the  separate  colonies  must  have  affected  it,  but 
the  popular  enthusiasm  went  for  something. 
Pelatiah  Webster,  almost  alone  as  it  seems,  in- 
sisted on  taxation,  but  a  member  of  Congress 
indignantly  asked  if  lie  was  to  help  tax  the 
people  when  they  could  go  to  the  printing-oflice 
and  get  a  cartload  of  money.  In  1776,  when  the 
depreciation  began.  Congress  took  liarsh  meas- 
ures to  try  to  sustain  the  bills.  Committees  of 
safety  also  took  measures  to  punish  those  wlio 
'  forestalled '  or  '  engrossed,'  these  being  the  terms 
for  speculators  who  bought  up  for  a  rise." — W. 
G.  Sumner,  Hist,  of  Am.  Currency,  pp.  43-44. — 
"During  the  summer  of  1780  this  wretched 
'  Continental '  currency  fell  into  contempt.  As 
Washington  said,  it  took  a  wagon-load  of  money 
to  buy  a  wagon-load  of  provisions.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  1778,  the  paper  dollar  was  worth 
sixteen  cents  in  the  northern  states  and  twelve 
cents  in  the  south.  Early  in  1780  its  vab'e  had 
fallen  to  two  cents,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
year  it  took  ten  paper  dollars  to  make  a  cent. 
In  October,  Indiau  cor:i  sold  wholesale  in  Boston 
for  |150  a  bushel,  butter  was  $12  a  pound,  tea 


190.  sugar  |I0,  In-ef  |8,  coffee  |12,  and  a  barrel 
of  (lour  cost  $l,57.'i.  Samuel  Adams  paid  |2,000 
for  u  hat  and  suit  01  clothes.  The  money  soon 
ceased  to  clrcuhtf,  debts  could  not  lie  collect<!il, 
and  there  was  r  genenil  prostration  of  credit. 
To  say  that  a  thing  wus  'worth  a  Continental' 
became  the  stronj^csl  possible  expression  of  con- 
tenijjt."- J.  Fiske,  The  Am.  UewUttion,  ch.  13 
(;-.  2).— Before  the  ch)se  of  the  year  1780,  the 
(,'ontinontal  ('urrency  had  ceased  to  circulate. 
Attemjits  were  subseciuently  made  to  have  it 
funded  or  redeemed,  but  without  success.  Sec 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  1780  (Januauy— 
AriiiL). 

Also  IN:  II.  Phillips,  Jr.,  IliHorieal  Sketches 
of  American  Paper  Vitrrenci/,  %l  neries. 

A,  D.  i78o-i;i«<4.— The  Pennsylvania  Bank 
and  the  Bank  d  North  America. — "  The  Pcnn- 
sylvjuiia  Baiil.,  whic<i  wus  organized  in  Phila- 
delphia during  the  Revolutionary  War,  was 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  faciliuiting  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Government  in  transporting  sup- 
plies for  the  army.  It  began  its  useful  work  in 
1780,  and  continued  in  existence  until  after  the 
close  of  the  war;  finally  closing  its  affairs  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  year  1784.  But  the  need 
was  felt  of  a  national  bank  which  should  not  only 
aid  the  Government  on  a  large  scale  by  its  money 
und  credit,  but  should  extend  fucilities  to  indi- 
viduals, and  thereby  benefit  the  community  as 
well  as  the  state.  Through  the  intlucnce  ami  ex- 
ertion of  Robert  Slorris,  then  Superintendent  of 
Finance  for  the  United  States,  the  Bank  of 
Nortli  America,  at  Philadelphia,  was  organized 
with  a  capital  of  ^00,000.  It  was  incorporated 
by  Congress  in  December,  1781,  and  by  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  a  few  months  afterward. 
Its  success  wus  immediate  and  complete.  It  not 
only  reuderetl  valuable  and  timely  aid  to  the 
United  States  Government  and  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  it  greatly  assisted  in  restoring 
confidence  and  credit  to  the  commercial  com- 
munity, and  afforded  facilities  to  private  enter- 
prise that  were  especially  welcome.  .  .  .  The 
success  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  and  the 
advantages  which  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
enjoyed  from  the  facilities  it  offered  them,  nat- 
uvally  suggested  the  founding  of  a  similar  eiiter- 

8 rise  in  the  city  of  New  York."  The  Bank  of 
cw  York  wus  accordingly  founded  in  1784. — 
H.  W.  Domett,  Hist,  of  the  Bank  of  New  York, 
ch.  1. 

Also  in:  W.  G.  Sumner,  The  Financier  and 
the  Finances  of  the  Am.  Uetolution,  ch.  17  (v.  2). 

A.  D.  1789-1796. — The  Assignats  of  the 
French  Revolution. — "  The  financial  embarrass- 
ments of  the  government  in  1789  were  extreme. 
Many  taxes  had  ceased  to  be  productive;  the 
confiscated  estates  not  only  yielded  no  revenue 
but  caused  a  large  expense,  and,  as  a  measure 
of  resource,  the  finance  committee  of  the  As- 
sembly reported  in  favor  of  issues  based  upon 
the  confiscated  lands.  But  the  bitter  experience 
of  France  through  the  Mississippi  schemes  of 
John  Law,  1719-21,  made  the  Assembly  and 
the  nation  hesitate.  .  .  .  Necker,  the  Minister, 
stood  firm  in  his  opposition  to  the  issue  of  paper 
money,  even  as  a  measure  of  resource;  but  the 
steady  pressure  of  fiscal  exigencies,  together 
with  the  influence  of  the  fervid  orators  of  the 
Assembly,  gained  a  continually  increasing  sup- 
port to  the  proposition  of  the  committee.  .  ,  . 
The  leaders  of  the  As  lembly  were  secretly  actu- 
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ated  Itv  a  nolitirul  purpose,  viz.,  l)y  widely  «lis- 
tribiitiug  tlie  titlfs  to  tlio  mntiwiiU'd  liinil8(for 
BUCJJ  tile  prtl)t'r  money  in  elTect  was)  to  conimit 
tiie  tliiifty  iiii(i(lle  cluss  of  Fnuue  to  tlie  piiiui- 
pies  uu<l  ineasureH  of  liio  revolution.  .  .  .  Ora- 
tory, tlic  force  of  tlscnl  neeessities,  tlio  l>a!f-eon- 
fcssed  politiciil  design,  prevailed  at  last  over  the 
warnings  of  e-xperience;  and  a  decree  passed  tlie 
AHseinbiy  authorising  an  issue  of  notes  to  the 
value  of  four  liun<lred  ndllioti  francs,  on  the 
security  of  the  i)ul)lic  lands.  To  emphasize  this 
security  the  title  of  'as.signats'  was  applied  to 
the  paper.  .  .  .  Tlie  issue  was  made;  the  as- 
signats  went  into  circulation ;  and  S(M)n  came  the 
inevitable  demand  for  more.  .  .  .  The  decree 
for  a  further  issue  of  eight  hundred  millions 
passed,  September,  1700.  Though  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  issue  had  lost  heart  and  voice,  they 
still  polled  423  votes  against  508.  To  conciliate 
a  minority  still  so  large,  contracticiu  was  pro 
vided  for  by  requiring  that  the  paper  when  \m'u\ 
into  the  Treasury  should  be  burned,  and  the 
decree  contained  a  solemn  declaration  that  in  no 
case  should  the  amount  exceed  twelve  hundred 
millions.  June  10,  1701,  the  As.sembly,  against 
feeble  resistance,  violated  this  pledge  and  autlior- 
izctl  a  fiirtlier  issue  of  six  hundred  millions. 
Under  the  operation  of  Gresham's  Law,  specie 
now  began  to  disappear  from  circulation.  .  .  . 
And  now  came  the  collapse  of  French  industry. 
.  .  .  'Everything  that  tariffs  and  custom-houses 
could  do  was  done.  Still  the  great  manufac- 
tories of  Normandy  were  closeil;  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  speedily  followed,  and  vast 
numbers  of  workmen,  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, were  thrown  out  of  employment.  ...  In 
the  spring  of  1701  no  one  knew  wheihcr  a  piece 
of  paper  money,  representing  100  francs,  would, 
a  month  later,  have  a  purchasing  power  of  100 
francs,  or  00  francs,  or  80,  or  GO.  The  result 
was  that  capitalists  declined  to  embark  their 
means  in  business.  Enterprise  received  a  mortal 
blow.  Demand  for  labor  was  still  further  dimin- 
ished. The  business  of  France  dwindled  into  a 
mere  living  from  hand  to  mouth.'.  .  .  Towards 
the  end  of  1704  there  had  been  issued  7,000  nul- 
lions  in  assignats ;  by  May,  170.5,  10,000  millions; 
by  the  end  of  July,  16,000  millions;  by  the  be- 
ginning of  1706,  45,000  millions,  of  which  36,000 
millions  were  in  actual  circulation.  JI.  Bresson 
gives  the  following  table  of  depreciation:  24 
livres  in  coin  were  worth  in  assignats  April  1, 
1705,  238;  May  1,  200;  June  1,  430;  July  1,  808; 
Aug.  1,  807;  Sept.  1,  1,101;  Oct.  1,  1,205;  Nov. 
1,  2,588;  Dec.  1,3,575;  Jan.  1,  1706,  4.058;  Feb. 
1,  5,337.  At  the  last  'an  assignat  professing  to 
be  worth  100  francs  was  commonly  exchanged 
for  5  sous  6  deniers:  in  other  words,  a  paper- 
note  professing  to  be  worth  £4  sterling  passes 
current  for  less  than  3d.  in  money.'  Tlie  down- 
ward course  of  the  assignats  had  unquestionably 
been  accelerated  by  the  extensive  counterfeitipg 
of  the  paper  in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Bag- 
laud.  .  .  .  Now  appears  that  last  resort  of 
finance  under  a  depreciating  paper:  an  issue  un- 
der new  names  and  new  devices.  .  .  .  Territo- 
rial Mandates  were  ordered  to  be  issued  for 
assignats  at  30:1,  the  mandates  to  be  directly  ex- 
changeable for  land,  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  on 
demand.  .  .  .  For  a  brief  time  after  the  first  lim- 
ited emission,  tie  mandates  rose  as  high  ns  80  per 
cent,  of  their  nominal  value ;  but  soon  additional 
issues  sent  them  down  even  more  rapidly  tlian 


the  assignats  had  fallen."— F.  A.  Walker,  Monry, 
}>t.  2.  ch.  1«. 

Ai,8o  in:  Andrew  D,  Whit*-,  I\iivr-money  In- 
Jilt  ion  in  Fniure. 

A.  D.  1791-1816.— The  First  Bank  of  the 
United  States.— On  the  organization  of  the  gov- 
ernmviit  of  the  United  States,  under  its  federal 
constitution,  in  17H0  tnd  17IK).  the  lead  in  con- 
structive statesmanship  was  taken,  as  is  well 
kn<»wn,  by  Alexander  Hamilton.  His  plan  "  in 
eluded  a  financial  institution  to  devi'/,,  'lie 
national  resources,  strengthen  the  pubiic  credit, 
aid  the  Treasury  Department  in  its  admiristra- 
tion,  and  provide  a  Kecui*e  and  sound  circ  ;iating 
medium  for  the  lu'ople.  On  December  U*,  1700, 
he  sent  into  Congress  a  rejioi  on  the  subject  of 
a  national  bank.  The  Hepublican  party,  then  in 
the  minority,  opposed  the  jilan  as  unconstitu- 
tional, on  the  ground  that  the  jiower  of  creating 
banks  or  any  corporate  body  had  not  been  ex- 
pressly delegated  toCongiess,  and  was  therefore 
not  possessed  by  it.  Washington's  cabinet  was 
divided;  Jefferson  opposing  the  measure  as  not 
withiii  the  implied  powers,  because  it  was  an  ex- 
pediency and  not  a  paramount  necessity.  Later 
he  use(l  stronger  language,  and  denounced  the 
institution  as  'one  of  the  most  deadly  hostility 
existing  against  the  jirinciples  and  form  of  our 
Constitution,'  nor  did  he  ever  abandon  these 
views.  There  is  the  authori.v  of  Mr.  Gallatin 
for  saying  that  Jefferson  '  die(f  a  decided  enemy 
to  our  banking  system  generally,  and  specially 
to  a  bank  of  the  United  States.'  But  Hamilton  s 
views  prevailed.  Washington,  who  in  the  weary 
years  of  war  had  seen  the  imperative  necessity 
of  some  national  organization  of  the  finances, 
after  maturcdeliberation  approved  the  |)Ian, and  on 
February  '25, 1701,  the  Bank  of  the  United  Suites 
was  incorporated.  The  cai)ital  stock  was  limited 
to  twenty-five  thousand  shares  of  four  hundred 
dollars  each,  or  ten  millions  of  dollars,  payable 
one  fourth  in  gold  and  silver,  and  three  fourths 
in  public  securities  bearing  an  interest  of  six  and 
three  per  cent.  The  stock  was  inunediately  sub- 
scribed for,  the  government  taking  five  thou.sand 
shares,  two  millions  of  dollars,  under  the  right 
reserved  in  the  charter.  The  subscription  of  the 
Unite(l  States  was  paid  in  ten  ecpial  annual  in- 
stalments. A  large  proportion  of  the  stock  was 
held  abroad,  and  the  shares  soon  rose  above  par. 
.  .  .  Authority  was  given  the  bank  to  establish 
offices  of  discount  and  deposit  within  the  United 
States.  The  chief  bank  Wi<s  placed  in  Philadel- 
phia and  branches  were  established  in  eight 
cities,  with  capitals  in  proportion  to  their  com- 
mercial importance.  In  1800  the  stockholders  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  memorialized  the 
government  for  a  renewal  of  their  charter,  which 
would  expire  on  March  4, 1811 ;  and  on  March  0, 
1800,  Mr.  Gallatin  sent  in  a  report  in  w  Inch  he 
.eviewed  the  operations  of  the  bank  from  ita  or- 
ganization. Of  the  government  shares,  five 
million  dollars  at  par,  two  thousand  four  luin- 
d.-ed  and  ninety-three  shares  were  sold  in  1706  and 
1707  at  an  advance  of  25  per  cent.,  two  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  in  1707  at  an  advance  of  twenty 
per  cent,  and  the  remaining  2,220 shares  in  1802, 
at  an  advance  of  45  percent.,  making  together, 
exclusive  of  the  dividends,  a  profit  of  $671,680 
to  the  United  States.  Eighteen  thousand  shares 
of  the  bank  stock  were  held  abroad,  and  seven 
tliousand  shares,  or  a  little  ,nore  than  one  fourth 
part  of  the  capital,  in  the  United  States.   A  table 
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of  all  the  dividends  ma'k-  by  the  bank  lowed 
that  they  had  on  the  average  been  at  tlie  rate  of 
8f  (i)recisely  8t})  per  cent,  a  year,  '.vhich  proved 
that  tlic  bank  had  not  in  any  considerable  degree 
used  the  public  deposits  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending its  discounts.  From  a  general  v'-w  of 
the  debits  and  credits,  as  presented,  it  appeared 
tliftt  tlie  aiTaii-s  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
considered  as  a  moneyed  institution,  had  been 
wisely  and  skilailly  managed.  The  advantages 
derived  by  the  govenuncnt  Mr.  Gallatin  stated 
to  be,  1,  safekeeping  of  the  public  moneys;  3, 
transmission  of  the  public  moneys;  3,  collection 
of  the  revenue ;  4,  loans.  The  strongest  objec- 
tion to  the  renewal  of  the  charter  lay  in  the  groat 
Sortion  of  the  bank  stock  held  by  foreigners. 
Tot  on  account  of  any  influence  over  the  institu- 
tion, since  they  had  no  vote;  but  because  of  the 
high  rate  of  interest  payable  by  America  to 
foreign  countries.  .  .  .  Congress  refused  to  pro- 
long its  existence  and  the  institution  was  dis- 
solved. Fortunately  for  the  country,  it  wound 
up  its  affairs  with  such  deliberation  and  prudence 
as  to  allow  of  the  interposition  of  otlier  bank 
credits  in  lieu  of  those  withdrawn,  and  tlius  pre- 
vented a  serious  shock  to  the  interests  of  the 
community.  In  the  twenty  years  of  its  exis- 
tence from  1791  to  1811  its  management  was  ir'-e- 
proachable.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  refusal 
of  Congress  to  recharter  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  to  bring  the  Treasury  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  The  interference  of  Parish,  Girard, 
and  Astor  alone  saved  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment. .  .  .  Another  immediate  effect  of  tlie  dis- 
solution of  the  bank  was  the  withdrawal  from 
the  country  of  the  foreign  capital  invested  in  the 
bank,  more  than  seven  millions  of  dollare.  Tliis 
amount  was  remitted,  in  the  twelve  months  pre- 
ceding the  war,  in  specie.  Specie  was  at  tliat 
time  a  product  foreign  to  the  United  States,  and 
by  no  means  easy  to  obtain.  .  .  .  Tlie  notes  of 
tlie  Bunk  of  the  United  States,  payable  on  de- 
mand in  gold  and  silver  at  the  countera  of  the 
bank,  or  any  of  its  branches,  were,  by  its  char- 
ter, receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  United 
States;  but  this  quality  was  also  stripped  from 
them  on  ]^Iarch  19,  1812,  by  a  repeal  of  the  act 
according  it.  To  these  disturbances  of  the  finan- 
cial equilibrium  of  the  country  was  added  the 
necessary  withdrawal  of  fift>jen  millions  of  bank 
credit  and  its  transfer  to  other  institutions.  This 
gave  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  the  establish- 
ment of  local  banks,  each  eager  for  a  share  of 
die  profits.  The  capital  of  the  country,  instead 
of  being  concentrated,  was  dissipated.  Between 
January  1,  1811,  and  1815,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  new  banks  were  chartered,  and  forty 
millions  of  dollars  were  added  to  the  banking 
capital.  To  realize  profits,  the  issues  of  paper 
-.7ere  pushed  to  tlie  extreme  of  possible  circula- 
tion. Meanwliile  New  England  kept  aloof  from 
the  nation.  The  specie  in  tlie  vaults  of  the  banks 
of  Massachusetts  rose  from  |1, 706,000  on  June 
1,  1811,  to  $7,326,000  on  June  1,  1814.  .  .  .  Tlie 
suspension  of  the  banks  was  precipitated  by  tlie 
capture  of  Washington.  It  began  in  Baltimore, 
which  was  threatened  by  the  British,  and  was  at 
once  followed  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
Before  the  end  of  September  all  the  banks  south 
and  west  of  New  England  had  suspended  specie 
payment.  .  .  .  The  depression  of  the  local  cur- 
ret  :ie8  rai.ged  from  seven  to  twenty-five  per 
cent.  ...  In  Nove*  Ijcr  the  Treasury  Depart- 


ment found  itself  involved  in  the  common  dis- 
aster. The  refusal  of  tlie  banks,  b  which  the 
public  moneys  were  deposited,  to  pny  tlieir  notes 
or  the  drafts  upon  ti  .m  in  specie  deprived  the 
government  of  its  gold  and  silver;  and  their  re- 
fusal, likewise,  of  credit  and  circulation  to  the 
issues  of  banks  in  other  States  deprived  the  gov- 
ernment also  of  tlie  only  means  it  possessed  for 
transferring  its  funds  to  pay  the  dividends  on  the 
debt  and  discliarge  the  treasury  notes.  .  .  .  ')n 
October  14,  1814,  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  Mr.  G.d- 
latin's  old  friend,  who  had  been  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  on  the  6th  of  the  same 
month,  in  a  report  of  a  plan  to  support  the 
public  credit,  proposal  the  incorporation  of  a 
national  bank.  A  bill  was  passed  by  Congress, 
but  returned  to  it  by  Madison  with  his  veto  on 
January  15,  1815.  .  .  .  Mr.  Dallas  again,  as  a 
last  resort,  insisted  on  a  bank  as  the  only  means 
by  which  the  currency  of  the  country  could  be 
restored  to  a  sound  condition.  In  December, 
1815,  Dallas  reported  to  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Kepresentati  ves  on  the  national  currency , 
of  which  John  C.  Calhoun  was  chairman,  a  plan 
for  a  national  bank,  and  on  March  3,  1816,  the 
second  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  chartered 
by  Congress.  The  capital  was  thirty-five  mil- 
lions, of  which  the  government  held  seven  mil- 
lions in  seventy  thousand  shares  of  one  hundred 
dollars  each.  Mr.  Madison  approved  the  bill. 
.  .  .  The  second  national  bank  of  the  United 
States  was  located  at  Philadelphia,  and  chartered 
for  twenty  years." — J.  A.  Stevens,  Albert  Oalla- 
iin,  ch.  6. 

A.  D.  1817-1833.— The  Second  Bank  of  the 
United  States  and  the  war  upon  it. — "  On  the 
1st  of  January,  1817,  the  bank  opened  for  busi- 
ness, with  the  country  on  the  brink  of  a  great 
monetary  crisis,  but  'too  late  to  prevent  the 
crash  which  followed.'  The  management  of  the 
bank  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence 
was  far  from  satisfactory.  It  aggravated  tlie 
troubles  of  the  flnancir?  situation  instead  of  re- 
lieving thein.  Specie  payments  were  nominally 
resumed  in  1817,  but  the  insidious  canker  of  in- 
flation had  eaten  its  way  into  the  arteries  of  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  crisis  of  1819  came  another  sus- 
pension that  lasted  for  two  j'cars.  ...  It  was 
only  by  a  desperate  effort  that  the  bank  finally 
weathered  the  storm  brought  on  bj-  its  own  mis- 
management and  that  of  the  State  Banks.  After 
the  recovery,  a  period  of  several  yeare  of  pros- 
jierity  followed,  and  the  management  of  the 
liank  was  thorouglily  reorganized  and  souml. 
From  this  time  on  until  the  great 'Bank  War' 
its  affuirs  seem  to  have  been  conducted  with  a 
view  to  performing  its  dut}'  to  the  government 
as  well  as  to  its  individual  stockhoklers,  and  it 
rendered  such  aid  to  the  public,  directly,  and  in- 
directly, as  entitled  it  to  respect  and  fair  treat- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  servants  of  the  peojjle. 
.  .  .  But  the  bank  controversy  was  not  yet  over. 
It  M'as  about  to  lie  revived,  and  to  become  a 
lirominent  issue  in  a  period  of  our  national  poli- 
tics more  distinguished  for  the  bitterness  of  its 
personal  animosities  than  perhaps  any  otlier  in 
our  annals.  ...  As  already  said,  the  ten  years 
following  the  revulsion  of  1819-25  were  years  of 
almost  unbroken  jirosjierity.  .  .  .  The  question 
of  the  continuance  of  the  bank  was  not  under 
discussion.  In  fact,  scarcely  any  mention  of  the 
subject  was  made  until  Presideut  Jackson  re- 
ferred to  it  in  ills  message  of  December,  1829. 
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In  this  message  he  reopened  the  question  of  tlie 
cons'itutionulity  of  the  bank,  but  tlie  committee 
to  which  tliis  portion  of  tiie  message  was  referred 
in  the  House  of  lleprescntatives  made  a  report 
ifavorable  to  tlie  institution.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  tlic  lionesty  of  Jackson's  opinion 
tliat  tlie  bank  was  unconstitutional,  and  at  first 
he  probably  had  no  feeling  in  the  matter  except 
that  which  sprang  from  his  convictions  on  this 

Eoint.  Certain  events,  however,  increased  his 
ostility  to  the  bank,  and  strengthened  his  reso- 
lution to  destroy  it.  .  .  .  When  President  Jack- 
son flret  attacked  the  bank,  the  weapon  he  chiefly 
relied  on  was  the  alleged  unconstitutionality  of 
the  charter. " — D.  Kinley,  The  Imlepcmlent  Treas- 
ury of  the  U.  8.,  ch.  1. — The  question  of  the 
rechartering  of  the  Bank  was  made  an  issue  in 
the  presidential  campaign  of  1832,  by  Henry 
Clay.  "  Its  disinterested  friends  in  both  parties 
strongly  dissuaded  Biddle  [president  of  the 
Bank]  from  allowing  the  question  of  rechartcr 
to  1x3  brought  into  the  campaign.  Clay's  advisers 
tried  to  dissuade  him.  The  bank,  however, 
could  not  oppose  the  public  man  on  whom  it  de- 
pended most,  and  the  party  leaders  deferred  at 
last  to  their  chief.  Jackson  never  was  more  dic- 
tatorial and  obstinate  than  Clay  was  at  this 
juncture."  Pending  the  election,  a  bill  to  renew 
tlie  charter  of  the  Bank  was  passed  through  both 
houses  of  Congress.  The  President  promptly 
vetoed  it.  "The  national  republican  convention 
met  at  Baltimore,  December  13,  1831.  It  .  .  . 
issued  an  address,  in  which  the  bank  question 
was  put  forward.  It  was  declared  that  the 
President  '  is  fully  and  three  times  over  pledged 
to  the  people  to  negative  any  bill  that  may  be 
passed  for  rechartering  the  bank,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  additional  influence  which 
he  would  acquire  by  a  reflection  would  be  em- 
ployed to  carry  through  Congress  the  extraordi- 
nary substitute  which  he  has  repeatedly  pro- 
posed.' The  appeal,  therefore,  was  to  defeat 
Jackson  in  order  to  save  the  bank.  .  .  .  Such  a 
cliallenge  as  that  could  have  but  one  effect  on 
Jackson.  It  called  every  faculty  he  possessed 
into  activity  to  compass  the  destruction  of  the 
bank.  Instead  of  retiring  from  the  position  he 
had  taken,  the  moment  there  was  a  light  to  be 
fought,  he  did  what  lie  did  at  New  Orleans.  He 
moved  his  lines  up  to  the  last  point  he  could 
command  on  the  side  towards  the  enemy.  .  .  . 
The  proceedings  seemed  to  prove  just  what  the 
anti-bank  men  had  asserted :  that  the  bank  was 
a  great  monster,  which  aimed  to  control  elections, 
and  to  set  up  and  put  down  Presidents.  The 
campaign  of  1832  was  a  struggle  between  the 
popularity  of  the  bank  and  the  popularity  of 
Jackson.' — W.  Q.  Sumner,  Andrew  Jackson,  ch. 
11. — Jackson  was  overwhelmingly  elected,  and 
feeling  convinced  that  his  war  ''pon  the  I3ank 
had  received  the  approval  of  the  people,  he  de- 
termined to  remove  the  public  deposits  from  its 
keeping  on  his  own  responsibility.  "  With  this 
view  he  removed  (in  the  spring  of  1833)  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  who  would  not  consent 
to  remove  the  deposits,  and  appointed  William 
J.  Duane,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  place.  He 
proved  to  be  no  more  compliant  than  his  prede- 
cessor. After  many  attempts  to  persuade  him, 
the  President  announced  to  the  Cabinet  his  tlnal 
decision  that  the  deposits  must  be  removeil.  The 
Reasons  given  were  that  the  law  gave  the  Secre- 
tary, not  Congress,  control*  of  the  deposits,  that 


it  was  improper  to  leave  them  longer  in  a  bank 
whose  charter  would  so  soon  expire,  tliat  the 
Bank's  funds  had  been  largely  used  for  political 
purposes,  that  its  inability  to  pay  all  its  deposi- 
tors had  been  shown  by  its  efforts  to  procure  ap 
extension  of  time  from  its  creditors  in  Europe, 
and  that  its  four  government  directors  had  been 
systematically  kept  from  knowledge  of  its  man- 
agement. Secretary  Duane  refused  either  to  re- 
move the  deposits  or  to  resign  his  oftice,  and  pro- 
nounced the  proposed  removal  unnecessary,  un- 
wise, vindictive,  arbitrary,  and  unjust.  lie  was 
at  once  removed  from  oftice,  and  Roger  B.  Taney, 
of  Maryland,  appointed  in  his  place.  The  nec- 
essary Orders  for  Removal  were  given  by  Secre- 
tary Taney.  It  was  not  strictly  a  removal,  for 
all  previous  deposits  were  left  in  the  Bank,  to  be 
drawn  upon  until  exhausted.  It  was  rather  a 
cessation.  The  deposits  were  afterwards  made 
in  various  State  banks,  and  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  was  compelled  to  call  in  its  loans. 
The  commercial  distress  which  followed  in  con- 
sefjuence  probably  strengthened  the  President  in 
the  end  by  giving  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
Bank's  power  as  an  antagonist  to  the  Govern- 
ment."— A.  Johnston,  History  of  American  Poli- 
tics, ch.  13. 

A.  D.  1837-18^1.— The  Wild  Cat  Banks  of 
Michigan. — "  Micliigan  became  a  Stat*  in  Janu- 
ary, 1837.  Almost  the  first  act  of  her  State 
legislature  was  the  passage  of  a  general  banking 
law  under  which  any  ten  or  more  freeholders  of 
any  county  might  organize  themselves  into  a 
corporation  for  the  transaction  of  banking  busi- 
ness. Of  the  nominal  capital  of  a  bank  only  ten 
per  cent,  in  specie  was  required  to  be  paid  when 
subscriptions  to  the  stock  were  made,  and  twenty 
per  cent,  additional  in  specie  when  the  bank  be- 
gan business.  For  the  further  security  of  the 
notes  which  were  to  be  issued  as  currency,  the 
stockholdei-s  were  to  give  first  mortgages  upon 
real  estate,  to  be  estimated  at  its  cash  value  by 
at  least  three  county  ofilcers,  the  mortgages  to 
be  filed  with  the  auditor-general  of  the  State.  A 
bank  commissioner  was  appointed  to  superintend 
the  organization  of  the  banks,  and  to  attest  the 
legality  of  their  proceedings  to  the  auditor-gen- 
eral, who,  upon  receiving  such  attestation,  was 
to  deliver  to  the  banks  circulating  notes  amount- 
ing to  two  and  a  half  times  the  capital  certified 
to  as  having  been  paid  in.  This  law  was  passed 
in  obedience  to  a  popular  cry  that  the  banking 
business  had  become  an  '  odious  monopoly '  that 
ought  to  be  broken  up.  Its  design  was  to  '  in- 
troduce free  competition  into  what  was  consid- 
ered a  profitable  branch  of  business  heretofore 
monopolized  by  a  few  favored  corporations.* 
Anybody  was  to  be  given  fair  opportunities  for 
entering  the  business  on  equal  terms  with  every- 
body else.  The  act  was  passed  in  March,  1837, 
and  the  legislature  adjourned  till  November  9' 
following.  Before  the  latter  date  arrived,  in 
fact  before  any  banks  had  been  organized  under 
the  law,  a  financial  panic  seized  the  whole  coun- 
try. An  era  of  wild  speculation  reached  a 
climax,  the  banks  in  all  the  principal  cities  of 
the  country  suspended  specie  payments,  and 
State  legislatures  were  called  together  to  devise 
remedies  to  meet  the  situation.  That  of  Michi- 
gan was  convened  in  special  session  in  June,  and 
its  remedy  for  the  case  of  Michigan  was  to  leave 
the  general  banking  law  in  force,  and  to  add  to 
it  full  authority  for  banks  organized  under  it  to 
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begin  the  business  of  issu'ng  bills  in  a  stiitc  of 
suspension  —  that  is,  to  flood  the  State  witli  an 
irredeemable  currency,  based  upon  thirty  per 
cent,  of  specie  and  seventy  per  cent,  of  laud 
mortgage  bonds." — Cfteap- Money  Experiments 
(from  tlie  Century  Marj.),  pp.  75-77.— "Wild 
lands  that  had  been  recently  bought  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  an 
acre  were  now  valued  at  ten  or  twenty  times 
that  amount,  and  lots  in  villages  that  still  existed 
only  on  j)ai>er  had  a  worth  for  banking  purposes 
only  limited  by  the  conscience  of  the  officer  who 
was  to  take  the  securities.  Any  ten  freeholders 
of  a  county  must  be  poor  indeed  if  they  could 
not  give  sufficient  security  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  the  general  Jianking  law.  The  requirement 
of  the  payment  of  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
stock  in  specie  was  more  difficult  to  be  complied 
with.  But  as  the  payment  was  to  be  made  to  the 
bank  itself,  the  difficulty  was  gotten  over  in 
various  ingenious  ways,  which  the  author  of  the 
general  banking  law  could  liardly  have  antici- 
pated. In  some  cases,  stock  notes  in  terms  pay- 
able in  specie,  or  the  certificates  of  individuals 
which  stated  —  untruly  —  that  the  maker  held  a 
specified  sum  of  specie  for  the  bank,  were 
counted  as  specie  itselt;  in  others,  a  small  sum 
of  specie  was  paid  in  and  taken  out,  and  the 
process  repeated  over  and  over  until  the  aggre- 
gate of  payments  equaled  the  sum  required;  in 
still  others,  the  specie  with  which  one  bank  was 
organized  was  passed  from  town  to  town  and 
made  to  answer  the  purposes  of  several.  By  the 
first  day  of  January.  1838,  articles  of  association 
for  twenty-one  banks  had  been  filed,  making, 
■with  the  banks  before  in  existence,  an  average 
of  one  to  less  than  five  thousand  people.  Some 
of  them  were  absolutely  without  capital,  and 
some  were  organized  by  sclieming  men  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  who  took  the  i)iris  away 
with  them  to  circulate  abroad,  putting  out  none 
at  liome.  For  some,  locations  as  inaccessible  as 
possible  were  selected,  that  the  bills  might  not 
come  back  to  plague  tlie  managers.  The  bank 
commissioners  say  in  their  report  for  1838,  of 
their  journey  for  mspection :  '  The  singular  spec- 
tacle was  presented  of  the  officers  of  th.e  State 
seeking  for  banks  in  situations  tlie  most  inacces- 
sible and  remote  from  trade,  and  finding  at  every 
step  an  increase  of  labor  by  the  discovery  of  new 
ana  unknown  organizations.  Before  tliey  could 
be  arrested  the  mischief  was  done :  large  issues 
were  in  circulation  aud  no  adequate  remedy 
for  the  evil.'  One  bank  was  found  housed  in  a 
saw-mill,  and  it  was  said  with  pardonable  ex- 
aggeration in  one  of  the  public  papers,  '  Every 
village  plat  with  a  liouse,  or  (ven  without  a 
house,  if  it  had  a  hollow  stump  to  serve  as  a  vault, 
was  the  site  of  a  bank.' .  .  .  The  governor,  when 
be  delivered  his  annual  message  in  January, 
1838,  still  had  confidence  in  the  general  bonking 
law,  which  he  said  'offered  to  all  persons  the 
privilege  of  banking  under  certain  guards  and 
restrictions, '  and  lie  declared  that '  the  principles 
upon  which  this  law  is  based  are  certainly  cor- 
rect, destroying  as  they  do  the  odious  feature  of 
a  banking  mop"j"»oly,  and  civing  equal  rights  to 
all  classes  of  -he  community.'.  .  .  The  aggre- 
gate amount  of  private  indebtedness  had  by  this 
time  become  enormous,  and  the  pressure  for 
payment  was  serious  and  distiuieting.  .  .  .  Tl^e 
people  must  have  relief;  ami  what  relief  could 
be  so  certain  or  so  speedy  us  more  banks  and 


more  money  ?  More  banks  therefore  continued 
to  be  organized,  and  the  paper  current  flowed 
out  among  the  people  in  increasing  volume.  .  .  . 
At  the  beginning  of  1839  the  bank  commissioners 
estimated  that  there  were  a  million  dollars  of 
bills  of  insolvent  banks  in  the  hands  of  iudivi<l- 
uals  and  unavailable.  Yet  the  governor,  in  his 
annual  message  delivered  in  January,  found  it  a 
'source  of  unfeigned  gratification  to  be  able  to 
congratulate  [the  legislature]  on  the  prosperous 
condition  to  which  our  rising  commonwealth  has 
attained.'.  .  .  Then  came  stay  laws,  and  laws 
to  compel  crcditora  to  take  lands  iit  a  valuation. 
They  were  doubtful  in  point  of  utility,  and  more 
than  doubtful  in  i)oint  of  morality  and  constitu- 
tionality. Tlie  federal  bankrupt  act  of  1841  first 
brought  substantial  relief  it  brought  almost  no 
dividends  to  creditors,  but  it  relieved  debtors 
from  their  crushing  burdens  and  permitted  them, 
sobered  and  in  their  right  minds,  to  enter  once 
more  the  fields  of  industry  and  activity.  The 
extraordinary  history  of  the  attempt  to  break  up 
an  '  odious  monopoly '  in  banking  by  making 
everyliody  a  Imnker,  and  to  create  prosperity  by 
unlimited  issues  of  paper  currency,  was  brought 
at  length  to  a  fit  conclusion." — T.  M.  Cooley, 
Miehiiiim,  ch.  13. — See  Wild  Cat  Banks. 

A.  b.  1838.— Free  Banking  Law  of  New 
York.— "On  April  18th,  1838,  the  monopoly  of 
banking  under  special  charters,  was  brought  to 
a  close  in  the  State  of  New  York,  by  the  passage 
of  the  act  '  to  authorize  the  business  of  Banking.' 
Under  this  law  Associations  for  Banking  pur- 
poses and  Individual  Bankers,  were  authorized 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  Banking,  by  estab- 
lishing offices  of  deposit,  discount  and  circula- 
tion. Subsequently  a  separate  Department  was 
organized  at  Albany,  called  'The  Bank  Depart- 
ment,' with  a  Superintendent,  who  was  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  all  the  banks  in  tlie 
State.  Under  this  law  institutions  could  be  or- 
ganized simply  as  banks  of  '  discount  and  de- 
posit,' and  might  also  add  the  issuing  of  a  paper 
currency  to  circulate  as  money.  At  first  the  law 
provided  that  State  and  United  States  stocks  for 
one-half,  and  bonds  and  mortgages  for  the  other 
half,  might  be  deposited  as  security  for  the  cir- 
culating notes  to  be  issued  by  Banks  and  indi- 
vidual Bankers.  Upon  a  fair  trial,  iiowever,  it 
was  found  that  when  a  bank  failed,  and  the 
Bank  Department  was  called  upon  to  redeem  tlic 
circulating  notes  of  such  bank,  the  mortgages 
could  not  be  made  available  in  time  to  meet  the 
demand.  ...  By  an  amendment  of  the  law  the 
receiving  of  mL>rtgages  as  security  for  circulat- 
ing notes  was  discontinued." — E.  Q.  Spaulding, 
One  Ilnndred  Years  of  Progress  in  the  Business  of 
Banking,  p.  48. 

A.  D.  1844.— The  En^flish  Bank  Charter 
Act. — "By  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1838, 
conferring  certain  privileges  on  the  Bank  of 
Ei.feland,  it  was  provided  that  the  charter 
gninted  to  that  body  should  expire  in  1855,  but 
the  power  was  reserved  to  the  legislature,  on 
giving  six  months'  not'ce,  to  revise  the  charter 
ten  years  earlier.  Availing  themselves  of  this 
option,  the  government  pro|)Osed  a  measure  for 
regulating  the  entire  monetary  system  of  the 
country."— W.  C.  Taylor,  Life  and  Times  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  v.  8,  ch.  7.— "The  growth  of  com- 
merce, and  in  particular  the  establishment  of 
numerous  joint-siock  banks  had  given  a  danger- 
ous impulse  to  issues  of  paper  money,  wliich 
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were  not  then  restricted  by  law.  Even  tlie  Bank 
of  England  did  not  observe  any  fi.xed  proportion 
between  the  amount  of  notes  which  it  issued  and 
the  amount  of  bullion  which  it  kept  in  reserve. 
When  introducing  this  subject  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  Peel  remarked  that  within  the  last 
twenty  years  there  had  been  four  periods  when 
ft  contraction  of  issues  bad  been  necessary  in  or- 
der to  maintain  the  convertibility  of  pap'  r,  and 
that  in  none  of  these  had  the  Bank  of  England 
acted  with  vigour  equal  to  the  emergency.  In 
the  latest  of  these  periods,  from  June  of  1838  to 
June  of  1839,  the  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank 
had  fallen  to  little  more  than  £4,000,000,  whilst 
the  total  of  paper  in  circulation  had  risen  to 
little  less  than  £30,000,000.  .  .  .  Peel  was  not 
the  first  to  devise  the  methods  which  he  adopted. 
Mr.  Jones  Loyd,  afterwards  Lord  Overstone, 
who  impressea  tlie  learned  with  his  tracts  and 
the  vulgar  w:Ui  his  riches,  had  advised  the 
principal  changes  in  tlic  law  relating  to  the  issue 
of  paper  money  which  Peel  effected  by  the  Bank 
Charter  Act.  These  changes  were  three  in  num- 
ber. The  first  was  to  separate  totally  the  two 
departments  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  bank- 
ing department  and  the  issue  department.  The 
banking  department  was  left  to  be  managed  as 
best  the  wisdom  of  the  directors  could  devise  for 
the  profit  of  the  shareholders.  The  issue  depart- 
ment was  placed  under  regulations  which  de- 
prived the  Bank  of  any  discretion  in  its  manage- 
ment, and  may  almost  be  said  to  have  made  it  a 
department  of  the  State.  The  second  innovation 
was  to  limit  the  issue  of  paper  by  the  Bank  of 
England  to  an  amount  proportioned  to  the  value 
of  its  assets.  The  Bank  was  allowed  to  issue 
notes  to  the  amount  of  £14,000,000  against 
Government  securities  in  its  possession.  The 
Government  owed  the  Bank  a  debt  of  £11,000,000, 
besides  which  the  Bank  held  Exchequer  Bills. 
But  the  amount  over  £14,000,000  which  the  Bank 
could  issue  was  not,  henceforwards,  to  be  more 
than  the  equivalent  of  the  bullion  in  its  posses- 
sion. By  this  means  it  was  made  certain  that  the 
Bank  would  be  able  to  give  coin  for  any  of  its 
notes  which  might  be  presented  to  it.  The  third 
innovation  was  to  limit  the  issues  of  the  country 
banks.  The  power  of  issuing  notes  was  denied 
to  any  private  or  joint-stock  banks  founded 
after  the  date  of  the  Act.  It  was  recognized  in 
those  banks  which  already  possessed  it,  but 
limited  to  a  total  sum  of  £8,500,000,  the  average 
quantity  of  such  notes  which  had  been  in  circu- 
lation during  the  years  immediately  preceding. 
It  was  provided  that  if  any  of  the  banks  which 
retained  this  privilege  should  cease  to  exist  or  to 
issue  notes,  tlie  Bank  of  England  shoidd  be  en- 
titled to  increase  its  note  circulation  by  a  sum 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  the  former 
issues  of  the  bank  which  ceased  to  issue  paper. 
The  Bank  of  England  was  required  in  this  con- 
tingency to  augment  the  reserve  fund.  By  Acts 
passed  in  the  succeeding  year,  the  principles  of 
the  English  Bank  Charter  Act  were  applied  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  with  such  modifications  as 
the  peculiar  circumsUinces  of  ihose  kingdoms  re- 
<iuired.  The  Bank  Charter  Act  has  ever  since 
been  the  subject  of  voluminous  and  contradictory 
criticism,  both  by  political  economists  and  by 
men  of  business.  —F.  C.  Montague,  Life  of  Sir 
Jiof)ert  Peel,  eh.  8. 

Also  in:  Bonamy  Price,   The  Bank   Charter 
Act  of  1844  (PViuer'g  Maganiie,  June,  1865).— W. 


C.  Taylor,   Life  and  Time*  of  Sir  Jiobert  Peel,  v. 
3,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  1848-1893.— Production  of  the  Pre- 
cious Metals  in  the  last  half-century.  —  The 
Silver  Question  in  the  United  f.^ates. — "  The 
total  (estimated)  stock  of  gold  in  the  world  in 
1848,  was  £500.000,000.  As  for  the  annual  pro- 
duction, it  had  varied  considerably  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century  [from  £3,000,000  to 
£8,000,000].  Such  was  the  state  of  tlnngs  im- 
mediately preceding  1848.  In  that  year  the 
C'alifornian  discoveries  took  place,  and  these 
were  followed  by  the  discoveries  in  Australia  in 
1851  [.see  Calikouni.\:  A.  D.  1848-1849;  and 
Acsth.m.ia:  a.  D.  1839-1855].  For  these  three 
years  the  annual  average  pro<luction  is  set  down 
by  the  Economist  at  £9,000,000,  but  from  this 
date  the  production  suddenly  rose  to,  for  1852, 
£37,000,000,  and  continued  to  rise  till  1856,  when 
it  attained  its  maximum  of  £32,350,000.  At 
this  stage  a  decline  in  the  returns  occurred,  the 
lowest  point  reached  being  in  1800,  when  they 
fell  to  £18,083,000,  but  from  this  they  rose  again, 
and  for  the  last  ten  years  [before  1873]  have 
maintamcd  an  average  of  about  ,£20, .500, 000; 
the  returns  for  the  year  1871  being  £20,811,000. 
The  total  amount  of  gold  added  to  the  worlds 
stock  by  this  twenty  years'  production  has  been 
about  £500,000,000,  an  amount  nearly  equal  to 
that  existing  in  the  v.-orld  at  the  date  of  the  dis- 
coveries: in  other  words,  the  stock  of  gold  in 
the  world  has  been  nearly  doubled  since  that 
time." — J.  E.  Cairnes,  Emiys  in  Political  Econ- 
omy, pp.  160-161. — "The  yearly  average  of  gold 
production  in  the  twenty-five  j'ears  from  1851-75 
was  $127,000,000.  The  yearlv  average  pnuluct 
of  silver  for  the  same  period  was  !|;^5 1,000, 000. 
The  average  annual  product  of  gold  for  the 
fifteen  years  from  1876  to  1890  declined  to 
$108,000,000;  a  minus  of  15  per  cent.  The 
average  annual  product  of  silver  for  the  same 
period  increased  to  |1 16,000,000;  a  plus  of  127 
per  cent.  There  is  the  wliole  silver  question." — 
L.  R.  Ehrich,  TIk  Question  of  Silver,  p.  21.— 
"  From  1793 — the  date  of  the  first  issue  of  silver 
coin  by  the  United  States — to  1834  the  silver  and 
the  gold  dollar  were  alike  authori/ed  to  be  re- 
ceived as  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debt,  but  sil- 
ver alone  circulated.  Subsequently,  however, 
silver  was  not  used,  except  in  fractional  payments, 
or,  since  1853,  as  a  subsidiary  coin.  The  silver 
coin,  as  a  coin  of  circulation,  had  become  obsolete. 
Tlie  reason  why,  prior  to  1834,  payments  were 
made  exclusively  in  silver,  and  subsequently  to 
that  date  in  gold,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  prior 
tothclegislaticmof  1834  .  .  .  the  standard  silver 
coins  were  relatively  the-  cheaper,  and  con- 
sequently circulated  to  the  exclusion  of  the  gold; 
while  during  the  later  period  the  standard  gold 
coins  were  the  cheaper,  circulating  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  silver.  The  Coinage  Act  of  1873,  by 
which  the  coinage  of  the  uilver  dollar  was  dis- 
conliuued,  became  a  law  on  February  12th  of 
that  year.  The  act  of  February  28,  1878,  which 
passed  Congress  by  a  two-thirds  vote  over  the 
veto  of  President  Hayes,  again  provided  for  tlie 
coinage  of  a  si'ver  dollar  of  412.5  grains,  the 
silver  bullion  to  be  purchased  at  the  market 
price  by  the  Government,  and  the  amoimt  so  pur- 
chased and  coined  not  to  be  less  than  two  millions 
of  dollars  per  month.  During  the  debate  on 
this  bill  the  charge  was  repeatedly  made,  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  "that  the  previous  act  of  1878, 
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(liBContinuing  the  free  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar, 
WU8  passed  surreptitiously.  This  statement  has 
no  fouudutiou  in  fact.  Ihe  report  of  tiie  writer, 
who  was  then  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, transmitted  to  Congress  in  1870  by  the 
Secretary,  three  times  distinctly  stated  that  the 
bill  accompanying  it  proposed  to  discontinue  the 
issue  of  the  silver  dollar-piece.  Various  experts, 
to  whom  it  had  been  submitted,  approved  this 
feature  of  the  bill,  and  their  oi)inions  were 
printed  by  order  of  Congress." — J.  J.  Kno.v, 
United  States  Notes,  eh.  10.— "The  bill  of  1878. 
generally  spoken  of  as  the  '  Bland '  bill,  directed 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  purchase  not  less 
than  two  million  nor  more  than  four  million 
dollars'  worth  of  silver  bullion  per  month,  to 
coin  it  into  silver  dollars,  said  silver  dollars  to 
be  full  legal  tender  at  'their  nominal  value.' 
Also,  that  the  holder  of  ten  or  more  of  these 
silver  dollars  could  exchange  tiiem  for  silver 
certificates,  said  certificates  being  '  receivable  for 
customs,  ta.xes,  and  all  public  dues.'  The  bill 
was  pusiied  and  passed  by  the  efforts,  principally, 
of  the  greenback  inflationists  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  silver  States.  .  .  .  Since  1878  [to 
18911,  405,000,000  silver  dollars  have  been  coined. 
Of  these  348,000,000  are  still  lying  in  tlie  treas- 
ury vaults.  No  comment  is  needed.  The  Bland- 
Allison  act  did  not  hold  up  silver.  In  1879  it 
was  worth  $1.12  un  ounce,  in  1880  SI.  14,  '81 
$1.13,  '83  $1.13,  '83  $1.11,  '80  99  cents,  until  in 
'89  it  reached  93^  cents  an  ounce.  That  is,  in 
1889  the  commercial  ratio  was  23:1  and  the  coin 
value  of  the  Bland- Allison  silver  dollar  was  73 
cents.  In  March,  1890,  a  bill  was  reported  to 
the  House  by  the  committee  of  '  coinage,  weights 
and  measures,'  based  on  a  plan  proposed  by 
Secretary  Windom.  .  .  .  The  bill  passed  the 
House.  The  Senate  passed  it  with  an  amend- 
ment making  provision  for  free  and  unlimited 
coinage.  It  finally  went  to  a  conference  com- 
mittee which  reported  the  bill  that  became 
a  law,  Julv  14,  1890.  This  bill  directs  the 
secretary  or  the  treasury  to  purchase  four  and 
one-lmlf  million  ounces  of  silver  a  month  at  the 
market  price,  to  give  legal  tender  treasury  notes 
therefor,  said  notes  being  redeemable  in  gold  or 
silver  coin  at  the  option  of  the  government,  '  it 
being  the  established  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a  parity  with  each 
other  upon  the  present  legal  ratio. '  It  was  be- 
lieved that  this  bill  would  raise  the  price  of  silver. 
.  .  .  To-day  [December  8,  1891]  the  silver  in  our 
dollar  is  actually  worth  73  cents. " — L.  R.  Ehrich, 
The  Question  of  Silver,  pp.  21-25. — See,  also, 
Unitkd  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1873,  1878,  and 
1890-1893.— In  the  summer  of  1893,  a  financial 
crisis,  pro<luced  in  the  judgment  of  the  best  in- 
formed by  the  operation  of  the  silver-purchase 
law  of  1890  (known  commonly  as  the  Sherman 
Act)  became  so  serious  that  President  Clevelaiul 
called  a  special  session  of  Congress  to  deal  with  it. 
In  his  Message  to  Congress,  at  the  opening  of  its 
session,  the  President  said:  "With  plenteous 
crops,  with  abundant  promise  of  remunerative 
production  and  manufacture,  witli  unusual  invi- 
tation to  safe  investment,  and  with  satisfactory 
assurance  to  business  enterprise,  suddenly  finan- 
cial fear  and  distrust  have  sprung  up  on  every 
side.  Numerous  moneyed  institutions  have  sus- 
pended because  abundant  assets  were  not  im- 
mediately available  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
frightened  depositors.     {Surviving  corporations 


and  individuals  are  content  to  keep  in  hand  the 
money  they  are  usually  anxious  to  loan,  and 
those  engaged  in  legitimate  business  are  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  securities  they  offer  for 
loans,  though  heretofore  satisfactory,  are  no 
longer  accepted.  Values  supposed  to  be  fixed 
are  fast  becoming  conjectural,  and  loss  and  fail- 
ure have  involved  every  branch  of  business.  I 
believe  these  things  are  principally  chargeable  to 
congressional  legislation  touching  the  purchase 
and  coinage  of  silver  by  tiie  General  Govern- 
ment. This  legislation  is  embotlied  in  a  statute 
passed  on  the  14lii  day  of  July,  1890,  which  was 
the  culmination  of  mucii  agitation  on  the  subject 
involved,  and  which  may  be  considered  a  truce, 
after  a  long  struggle  between  the  advocates  of 
free  silver  coinage  and  those  intending  to  be 
more  conservative."  A  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of 
July  14,  1890  (the  Sherman  law,  so  called),  was 
passed  by  both  houses  and  received  the  Presi- 
dent's signature,  Nov.  1,  1803. 

.A.  D.  1853-1874.— The  Latin  Union  and  the 
Silver  Question. — "  The  gohl  discoveries  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  Australia  were  directly  the  cause  of 
the  Latin  Union.  ...  In  1853,  when  the  subsid- 
iary silver  of  the  United  States  had  disappeared 
before  the  cheapened  gold,  we  reduceti  the  (juan- 
tity  of  silver  in  the  small  coins  sutHciently  to 
keep  them  dollar  for  dollar  below  the  value  of 
gold.  Switzerland  followed  this  example  of  the 
United  States  in  her  law  of  January  31,  1860; 
but,  insteatl  of  distinctly  reducing  the  weight  of 
pure  silver  in  lier  small  coins,  she  accomplished 
the  same  end  by  lowering  the  fineness  of  stan- 
dard for  these  coins  to  800  thousandths  fine.  .  .  . 
Meanwhile  France  and  Italy  had  a  higher  stan- 
dard for  their  coins  than  Switzerland,  and  as  the 
neighboring  states,  which  had  the  franc  system 
of  coinage  in  common,  found  each  others  coins 
in  circulation  within  their  own  limits,  it  was 
clear  that  the  cheaper  Swiss  coins,  according  to 
Gresham's  law,  must  drive  out  the  dearer  French 
and  Italian  coips,  which  contained  more  pure  sil- 
ver, but  which  passed  current  at  the  same  nom- 
inal value.  The  Swiss  coins  of  800  thousandths 
fine  began  to  pass  the  French  frontier  and  to 
displace  the  French  coins  of  a  similar  denomina- 
tion; and  the  French  coins  were  exported,  melted, 
a  h1  recoined  in  Switzerland  at  a  profit.  This, 
of  tv.urse,  brought  forth  a  decree  in  France  (April 
14,  1864),  which  prohibited  the  receipt  of  these 
Swiss  coins  at  the  public  ofllces  of  France,  the 
customs-oftices,  etc. ,  and  they  were  consequently 
refused  in  common  trade  among  individuals.  Bel- 
gium also,  as  well  as  Switzerland,  began  to  think 
it  necessary  todeal  with  the  questions  affecting  her 
silver  small  coins,  which  were  leaving  that  coun- 
try for  the  same  reason  that  they  were  leaving 
Switzerland.  Belgium  then  undertook  to  make 
overtures  to  France,  in  order  that  some  concerted 
Kction  might  be  undertaken  by  the  four  countries 
using  the  franc  system — Italy,  Belgium,  France, 
and  Switzerland — to  remedy  the  evil  to  which 
all  were  exposed  by  the  disappearance  of  their 
silver  coin  needed  in  every-day  transactions. 
The  discoveries  of  gold  had  forced  a  reconsider- 
ation of  their  coinage  systems.  In  consequence 
of  these  overtures,  a  conference  of  delegates  rep- 
resenting the  Latin  states  just  mentioned  assem- 
bled in  Paris,  November  20, 1865.  .  .  .  The  Con- 
ference, fully  realizing  the  effects  of  the  fall  of 
gold  in  driving  out  their  silver  coins,  agreed  to 
cstabiisli  a  uniform  coinage  in  the  four  countries. 
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on  the  essential  principles  adopted  by  the  United 
States  iu  1853.  They  lowered  the  silver  pieces 
of  two  francs,  one  franc,  fifty  centimes,  and 
twenty  centimes  from  a  standard  of  9(M)  thou- 
sandths fine  to  a  uniform  fineness  of  835  thou- 
sandths, reducing  these  coins  to  Jie  position  of 
a  subsidiary  currency.  They  retained  for  the 
countries  of  the  Latin  Union,  however,  the  sys- 
tem of  bimetallism.  Gold  pieces  of  one  hundred, 
fifty,  twenty,  ten,  and  five  francs  were  to  be 
coined,  together  with  five-franc  pieces  of  silver, 
and  all  at  a  standard  of  900  thousandths  fine. 
Free  coinage  at  a  ratio  of  15^:1,  was  thereby 
granted  to  any  holder  of  either  gold  or  silver 
bullion  who  wanted  silver  coins  of  five  francs, 
or  gold  coins  from  five  francs  and  upward.  .  .  . 
The  subsidiary  silver  coins  (below  five  francs) 
were  made  a  legal  tender  between  individuals  of 
the  state  which  coined  them  to  the  amount  of 
fifty  francs.  .  .  .  The  treaty  was  ratified,  and 
went  into  eflfect  August  1,1800,  to  continue  until 
January  1, 1880,  or  about  fifteen  years.  .  .  .  The 
downward  tendency  of  silver  iu  1873  led  the 
Latin  Union  to  fear  that  the  demonetized  silver 
of  Germany  would  flood  their  own  mints  if  they 
continued  the  free  coinage  of  five-franc  silver 
piecesat  a  legal  ratio  of  15^:1.  .  .  .  This  condi- 
tion of  things  led  to  the  meeting  of  delegates 
from  the  countries  of  the  Latin  Union  at  Paris, 
January  30,  1874,  who  there  agreed  to  a  treaty 
supplementary  to  that  originally  formed  in  1805, 
and  determined  on  withdrawing  from  individuals 
the  full  power  of  free  coinage  by  limiting  to  a 
moderate  sura  the  amount  of  silver  five-franc 
pieces  which  should  be  coined  by  each  state  of 
the  Union  during  the  year  1874.  The  date  of 
this  suspension  of  coinage  by  the  Latin  Union 
is  regarded  by  all  authorities  as  of  great  import 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  silver." — J.  L.  Laugh- 
lin,  The  History  of  Bimetalliain  in  the  United 
States,  pp.  146-155. 

A.  D.  1861-1878.— The  Legal-tender  notes, 
or  Greenbacks,  and  the  National  Bank  System, 
of  the  American  Civil  War. — "In  January, 
1801,  the  paper  currency  of  the  United  States 
was  furnished  by  1,600  private  corporations, 
organized  under  thirty-four  different  State  laws. 
The  circulation  of  the  banks  amounted  to 
§2(»2,000,000,  of  which  only  about  $50,000,000 
were  issued  in  the  States  which  in  April,  1861, 
undertook  to  set  up  an  independent  govern- 
ment. About  $150,000,000  were  iu  circulation  in 
the  loyal  States,  including  West  Virginia.  When 
Congress  met  in  extraordinary  session  on  the  4th 
of  July,  the  three-months  volunteers,  who  had 
hastened  to  the  defence  of  the  capital,  were  con- 
fronting the  rebel  army  on  the  line  of  the 
Potomac,  and  the  first  great  battle  at  Bull  Run 
was  impending.  President  Lincoln  called  upon 
Congress  to  provide  for  the  enlistment  of  400,000 
men,  and  Secretary  Chase  submitted  estimates 
for  probable  expenditures  amounting  to  1318,- 
000,000.  The  treasury  was  empty,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government  were  rapidly  approach- 
ing a  million  dollars  a  day.  The  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  government,  during  the  year 
ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1861,  had  been 
$63,000,000,  and  even  this  sum  had  not  been  sup- 
plied by  the  revenue,  which  amounted  to  only 
$41,000,000.  The  rest  had  been  borrowed.  It 
was  now  neces-sary  to  provitle  for  an  expenditure 
increased  fivefold,  and  amounting  to  eight  times 
the  income  of  the  country.    Secretary  Chase  ad- 


vised that  l|W0, 000,000  be  provided  by  taxation, 
and  $340,000,000  by  loans;  and  that,  in  antici- 
pation of  revenue,  provision  be  made  for  the 
issue  of  $50,000,000  of  treasury  notes,  redeemable 
on  demand  in  coin.  '  The  greatest  care  will,  how- 
ever, be  requisite,' he  said,  '  to  prevent  the  degra- 
dation of  such  issues  into  an  irredeemable  paper 
currency,  than  which  no  more  certainly  fatal  ex- 
pedient for  impoverishing  the  masses  and  dis- 
crediting the  government  of  any  country  can 
well  be  devi.sed.'  The  desired  authority  was 
granted  by  Congress.  The  Secretary  was  au- 
thorized to  borrow,  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  not  exceeding  $250,000,000,  and,  'as  a  part 
of  the  above  loan,'  to  issue  an  exchange  for  coin, 
or  pay  for  salaries  or  other  dues  from  the  United 
States,  not  over  $50,000,000  of  treasury  notes, 
bearing  no  interest,  but  payable  oi\  demand  at 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  or  Boston.  The  act 
does  not  cay,  'payable  in  coin,'  for  nobody  had 
then  imagined  that  any  other  form  of  payment 
was  possible.  Congress  adjourneil  on  the  6th  of 
August,  after  passing  an  act  to  provide  an  in- 
creased revenue  from  imports,  and  laying  a 
direct  tax  of  $20,000,000  upon  the  States,  and 
a  tax  of  3  per  cent,  vipon  the  excess  of  all 
private  incomes  above  $800.  The  Secretary  im- 
mediately invited  tlie  banks  of  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  Boston  to  assist  in  the  negotiation  of 
the  proposed  loans,  and  they  loyally  responded. 
On  the  19th  of  August  f  hey  took  $50,000,000  of 
three  years  7-30  bonds  at  par;  on  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober, $50,000,000  more  of  the  same  securities  at 
par;  and  on  the  16th  of  November,  $50,000,000 
of  twenty  years  6  per  cents. ,  at  a  rate  making 
the  interest  equivalent  to  7  per  cent.  These  ad- 
vances relieved  the  temporary  necessities  of  the 
treasury,  and,  when  Congress  reassembled  in 
December,  Secretary  Chase  was  prepared  to 
recommend  a  permanent  financial  policy.  The 
solid  basis  of  this  policy  was  to  be  taxation.  .  .  . 
It  was  estimated,  a  revenue  of  $90,000,000  would 
be  needed ;  and  to  secure  that  sum,  the  Secretary 
advised  that  the  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar 
be  increased;  that  a  direct  tax  of  $20,000,000  be 
assesse<l  on  the  States ;  that  the  income  tax  be 
modified  so  as  to  pro<luce  $10,000,000,  and  that 
duties  be  laid  on  liiiuors,  tobacco,  carriages, 
legacies,  bank-notes,  bills  payable,  and  convey- 
ances. For  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the 
war  it  was  necessary  to  depend  upon  loans,  and  the 
authority  to  be  granted  for  this  purpose  the  Sec- 
retary left  'to  the  better  judgment  of  Congress,' 
only  suggesting  that  the  rate  of  interest  should 
be  regulated  by  law,  and  that  the  time  had  come 
when  the  government  might  properly  claim  a 
part,  at  least,  of  the  advantage  of  the  paper  cir- 
cuhition,  then  constituting  a  loan  without  inter- 
est from  the  people  to  tlie  banks.  There  were 
two  ways.  Secretary  Chase  said,  in  which  this 
advantage  might  be  secured:  1.  By  increasing 
the  issue  of  Lnited  States  notes,  and  taxing  the 
bank  notes  out  of  existence.  3.  By  providing  a 
national  currency,  to  be  issued  by  the  banks  but 
secured  by  the  pledge  of  United  States  bonds. 
The  former  plan  the  Secretary  did  not  recom- 
mend, regarding  the  hazard  of  a  depreciating 
and  finally  worthless  currency  as  far  outweighing 
the  probable  benefits  of  the  measure.  .  .  .  Con- 
gress had  lianlly  begun  to  consider  these  recom- 
mendations, when  the  situation  was  completely 
changed  by  the  susiwnsion  of  specie  payments, 
on  the  28th  of  December,  by  the  banks  of  New 
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York,  followed  by  the  suspension  of  the  other 
banks  in  the  country,  and  compelling  the  treas- 
ury also  to  suspend.  This  suspension  was  the 
result  of  a  panic  occasioned  by  the  shadow  of 
war  with  England.  .  .  .  To  provide  for  the 
pressing  wants  of  the  treasury,  Congress,  on  the 
12th  of  February,  1802,  authorized  the  issue  of 
$10,000,000  more  of  demand  notes.  Before  the 
end  of  the  session  further  issues  were  provided 
for,  making  the  aggregate  of  United  States  notes 
$300,000,000,  besides  fractional  currency.  There 
was  a  long  debate  upon  the  propriety  of  making 
these  notes  a  legal  tender  for  private  debts,  and 
it  r^enicd  for  a  time  that  the  measure  would  be 
defeated  by  this  dispute.  [The  bill  authorizing 
the  issue  of  legal  tender  notes  known  afterwards 
as  'Greenbacks'  was  prepared  by  the  Hon.  E. 
O.  Spaulding,  who  subsequently  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  the  measure.]  Secretary  Chase  finally 
advised  the  concession  of  this  j)oint;  nevertheless, 
55  votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives  .  .  . 
were  recorded  against  the  provision  making  the 
notes  a  tender  for  private  debts.  Congress  also 
empowered  the  Secretary  to  l)orrow .$.'500,000,000 
on  5-20  year  6  per  cent,  bonds,  besides  a  tem- 
porary loan  of  $100,000,000,  and  provided  that 
the  interest  on  the  bonds  should  be  paid  in 
coin,  and  that  the  customs  should  be  collected  in 
coin  for  that  pui-pose.  Nothing  was  said  about 
the  principal,  for  it  was  taken  for  grr.nted  that 
specie  payments  would  be  resumed  before  the 
payment  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  would  be 
luidertaken.  .  .  .  Congress  had  thus  adopted 
the  plan  which  the  SecreUiry  of  the  Treasury  did 
not  recommend,  and  neglected  the  proposition 
which  he  preferred.  .  .  .  When  Congress  met  in 
December,  1862,  the  magnitude  of  the  war  had 
become  fully  api>arent.  .  .  .  The  enormous  de- 
mands upon  the  treasury  .  .  .  had  exhausted  the 
resources  provided  by  Congress.  The  disburse- 
ments in  November  amounted  to  $59,847,077 
—  two  millions  a  day.  Unpaid  requisitions  had 
accumulated  amounting  to  $48,000,000.  The 
total  receipts  for  the  year  then  current,  end- 
ing June  30,  1863,  were  estimated  at  $511,000,- 
000;  the  expenditures  at  $788,000,000;  leaving 
8277,000,000  to  be  provided  for.  There  were 
only  two  ways  to  obtain  this  sum  —  by  a  fresh 
issue  of  United  States  notes,  or  by  new  interest- 
bearing  loans.  But  the  gold  premium  had  ad- 
vanced in  October  to  34;  the  notes  were  already 
at  a  discount  of  25  per  cent.  The  consequences 
of  an  addition  of  $277,000,000  to  the  volume  of 
currency,  the  Secretary  said,  would  be  '  inflation 
of  prices,  increase  of  expenditures,  augmenta- 
tion of  debt,  and,  ultimately,  disastrous  defeat 
of  the  very  i)urposes  sought  to  be  obtained  by 
it.'  He  therefore  reconunended  an  increase  in 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  borrowed  on  the 
5-20  bonds.  ...  In  order  to  create  a  market  for 
the  bonds,  he  again  recommended  the  creation 
of  banking  associations  under  a  national  law 
requiring  them  to  secure  their  circulation  by  a 
deposit  of  government  bonds.  The  suggestion 
thus  renewed  was  not  received  with  favor  by 
Congress.  ...  On  the  7th  of  January  Mr. 
Hooper  offered  again  his  bill  to  provide  a  na- 
tional currency,  secured  by  a  pledge  of  United 
States  bonds,  but  the  next  day  Mr.  Stevens,  of 
Pennsylvania,  submitted  the  bill  with  an  adverse 
report  from  the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 
On  the  14th  of  January  Mr.  Stevens  reported  a 
resolution  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 


ury to  issue  $100,000,000  more  of  United  States 
notes  for  the  immediate  payment  of  the  army 
and  navy.  The  resolution  jmssed  the  House  at 
once,  and  the  Senate  the  next  day.  ...  On  tlie 
19th  of  January  President  Lincoln  sent  a  special 
message  to  the  House,  announcing  that  he  had 
signed  the  joint  resolution  authorizing  a  new 
issue  of  United  States  notes,  but  adding  that  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  express  liis  smcere  re- 
gret that  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  add 
such  a  sum  to  an  already  redundant  currency, 
while  the  suspended  banks  were  still  left  free  to 
increase  their  circidation  at  will.  He  warned 
Congress  that  such  a  policy  must  soon  produce 
disastrous  consequences,  and  the  warning  was 
effective.  On  the  25th  of  January  Senator  Sher- 
man offered  a  bill  to  provide  a  national  currency, 
differing  in  some  respects  from  3Ir.  Hooper's  ui 
the  House.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  the 
12th  of  February,  23  to  21,  and  the  House  on  the 
20th,  78  to  64.  .  .  .  It  was  signed  by  the  Presi 
dent  on  the  25th  of  February,  1863."— H.  W. 
Richardson,  The  National  Banks,  ch.  2. — "One 
immediate  effect  of  the  Legal  Tender  Act  was  to 
destroy  our  credit  abroad.  Stocks  were  sent 
home  for  sale,  and,  as  Bagehot  shows,  Lombard 
Street  was  closed  to  a  nation  which  had  adopted 
legal  tender  paper  money.  ...  By  August  all 
specie  had  disjippearcd  from  circulation,  and 
postage-stamps  and  private  note-issues  took  its 
place.  In  July  a  bill  was  passed  for  issuing 
stamps  as  fractional  currency,  but  in  March 
1863,  another  act  was  passed  providing  for  an 
issue  of  50,000,000  in  notes  for  fractional  parts 
of  a  dollar — not  legal  tender.  For  many  years 
the  actual  issue  was  only  30,000,000,  the  amount 
of  silver  fractional  coins  in  circulation  in  the 
North,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  when  the 
war  broke  out.  .  .  .  Gold  rose  to  200-220  or 
above,  making  the  paper  worth  45  or  50  cts., 
at  which  point  the  5  per  cent,  ten-forties  floated. 
The  amount  sold  up  to  October  31st,  1865,  was 
$172,770,100.  Mr.  Spaulding  reckons  up  the 
paper  issues  which  acted  more  or  less  as  cur- 
rency, on  January  30th,  1864,  at  81,125,877,034; 
812,000,000  bore  no  interest. "—W.  G.  Sumner, 
Hint,  of  Am.  CuiTency,  pp.  204-208. — The  paper- 
money  issues  of  the  Civil  War  were  not  brought 
to  parity  of  value  with  gold  until  near  the  close 
of  the  year  1878.  The  1st  day  of  January,  1879, 
had  been  fixed  for  resumption  by  an  act  passed 
in  1875.;  but  that  date  was  generally  anticipated 
in  practical  business  by  a  few  months. — A.  S. 
Bolles,  Financial  History  of  tlie  U.  S.,  1861-1885, 
bk.  1,  ch.  4,  5,  8,  and  11,  and  hk.  2,  ch.  2. 

A.  D.  1871-1873,— Adoption  of  the  Gold 
Standard  by  Germany. — "At  the  close  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  the  new  German  Empire 
found  the  opportunity  ...  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  uniform  coinage  throughout  its  numer- 
ous small  states,  and  was  essentially  aided  in 
its  plan  at  this  time  by  the  receipt  or  the  enor- 
mous war-indemnity  from  France,  of  whicli 
$54,600,000  was  i)aid  to  Germany  in  French 
gold  coin.  Besides  this,  Germany  received  from 
France  bills  of  exchange  in  payment  of  the  in- 
demnity which  gave  Germany  the  title  to  gold 
in  places,  such  as  London,  on  which  the  bills 
were  drawn.  (Jold  in  this  way  left  London  for 
Berlin.  With  a  large  stock  of  gold  on  hand, 
Germany  began  a  series  of  measures  to  change 
her  circulation  from  silver  to  gold.  Her  circula- 
tion in  1870,  before  the  change  was  made,  was 
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composed  .substantially  of  silver  and  paper 
money,  with  no  more  than  4  per  cent  of  the 
whole  circulation  in  gold.  .  .  .  The  substitution 
of  gold  instead  of  silver  in  a  country  like  Ger- 
many which  had  a  single  silver  medium  was 
c'lrrfed  out  by  a  path  which  led  flret  to  tempora- 
ry bimetallism  and  later  to  gold  monometallism. 
And  for  this  purpose  the  preparatory  measures 
were  imssed  December  4,  1871.  .  .  .  This  law 
of  1871  created  uew  gold  coins,  current  equally 
with  existing  silver  coins,  at  rates  of  exchange 
which  were  based  on  a  n\tio  between  the  gold 
and  silver  coins  of  Itl.Tl.  The  silver  coins  were 
not  demonetized  by  this  law ;  their  coinage  was 
for  the  present  only  discontinued ;  but  there  was 
no  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  the  Government 
in  the  future.  .  .  .  The  next  and  decisive  step 


MONGOLS :  Origin  and  earliest  history.— 

"The  name  Mongol  (according  to  Schmidt)  is 
derived  from  the  wonl  Mong,  meaning  brave, 
daring,  bold,  an  etymology  wliich  is  acquiesced 
in  by  Dr.  Schott.  Ssanang  Sctzen  says  It  was 
first  given  to  the  race  in  the  time  of  Jlngls  Khan, 
but  It  Is  of  much  older  date  than  his  time,  as  we 
know  from  the  Chinese  accounts.  .  .  .  They 
point  further,  as  the  statements  of  Raschld  do, 
to  the  Mongols  having  at  first  been  merely  one 
tribe  of  a  great  confedemcy,  whose  name  was 
probably  extended  to  the  whole  when  the  prow- 
ess of  the  Imperial  House  which  governed  It 
gained  the  supremacy.  We  learn  lastly  from 
them  that  the  generic  name  by  which  the  race 
was  known  In  early  times  to  the  Chinese  was 
Shi  wei,  the  Mongols  having.  In  fact,  been  a 
tribe  of  the  Shi  wel.  .  .  .  The  Shi  wel  were 
known  to  the  Chinese  from  the  7th  century ;  they 
then  consisted  of  various  detached  hordes,  sub- 
ject to  the  Thu  klu,  or  Turks.  .  .  .  After  the 
fall  of  the  ¥uan-Yuan,  the  Turks,  by  whom 
they  were  overthrown,  acquired  the  supreme 
control  of  Eastern  Asia.  They  had,  under  the 
name  of  Illong  nu,  been  masters  of  the  Mon- 
golian desert  and  its  border  land  from  a  very 
early  period,  and  under  their  new  name  of  Turks 
they  merely  reconquered  a  position  from  which 
they  had  been  driven  some  centuries  before. 
Everywhere  In  Mongol  history  we  find  evidence 
of  their  presence,  the  titles  Khakan,  Khan, 
Blgul  or  Beg,  Terkhan,  &c.,  are  common  to  both 
races,  while  the  same  names  occur  among  Mon- 
gol and  Turkish  chiefs.  .  .  .  This  fact  of  the 
former  predominance  of  Turkish  Influence  In 
further  Asia  supports  the  traditions  collected  by 

Raschld,  Abulghazl,  &c which  trace  the 

race  of  Mongol  Khaus  up  to  the  old  roval  race 
of  the  Turks."— H.  H.  Howorth,  Higt'.  of  the 
Mongols,  v.  1,  pp.  27-32. — "Here  [in  the  east- 
ern portion  of  Asia  known  as  tlie  desert  of 
Gobi],  from  time  Immemorial,  the  Mongols,  a 
people  nearly  akin  to  the  Turks  in  language  and 
physiognomy,  had  made  their  home,  leading  a 
miserable  nomadic  life  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  and 
barren  country,  unrecognised  by  their  neigh- 
bours, and  their  very  name  unknown  centuries 
after  their  kinsmen,  the  Turks,  had  been  exer- 
cising an  all-powerful  Influence  over  the  desti- 
nies of  Western  Asia."— A.  Vambery,  Hist,  of 
Bokliara,  ch.  8.— See,  also,  Taktahs. 

A.  D.  II53-Z227. — Conquests  of  Jin^iz  Khan. 
— "  Jlnglz-Khan  [or  Genghis,  or  Zingis],  whose 
original  name  was  Tamujln,  the  son  of  a  Ta- 
tar chief,  was  born  in  the  year  1153  A.  D.     In 


toward  a  single  gold  standard  was  taken  by  the 
act  of  July  9,  1873.  ...  By  this  measure  gohl 
was  established  as  the  monetary  standard  of  the 
country,  with  the  '  mark  '  as  the  unit,  and  sliver 
was  used,  as  In  the  United  States  In  18,'i3,  in 
a  subsidiary  service.  .  .  .  Under  the  terms  of 
this  legislation  Germany  began  to  wlthdniw  her 
old  silver  coinage,  and  to  sell  as  bullion  what- 
ever silver  was  not  recolned  into  the  uew  sub- 
sidiary currency."— J.  L.  Laughlin,  Hist,  of 
lUmetalliHininthe  IL  S.,  pp.  13(5-140. 

A.  D.  1893.— Stoppage  of  the  free  Coinage 
of  Silver  in  India. — The  free  coinnge  of  sliver 
In  India  was  stopped  by  the  Government  in 
June,  1893,  thus  taking  the  first  step  toward  the 
establishment  of  the  gold  standard  in  that  coun- 
try. 


1202,  at  the  age  of  49,  he  had  defeated  or  jiropl- 
tlated  all  his  enemies,  and  In  120,j  was  proelaimetl, 
by  a  great  assembly,  Khakan  or  Emperor  of 
Tartary.  His  capital,  a  vast  assemblage  of 
tents,  was  at  Kara-Korum,  in  a  di-stant  part  of 
Chinese  Tartary;  and  from  thence  lie  sent  forth 
mighty  armies  to  conquer  the  world.  This  ex- 
traordinary man,  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  establlshe<l  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
social  life  and  for  the  chase;  and  adopted  a 
religion  of  pure  Theism.  His  army  was  divided 
IntoTumansof  10.000  men,  Hazarehs  of  1,000, 
Sedehs  of  100,  an(l  Dehehs  of  10,  each  under  a 
Tatar  officer,  and  they  were  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows,  swords,  and  Iron  maces.  Having 
brought  the  whole  of  Tartary  under  his  sway, 
he  conquered  China,  while  Ins  sons,  Oktal  mid 
Jagatal,  were  sent  [A.  D.  1218]  with  a  vast  army 
against  Khuwarizm  [whose  prince  had  provoked 
the  attack  by  murdering  a  large  number  of  mer- 
chants who  were  under  the  protection  of  Jlngiz]. 
The  country  was  conquered,  though  bravely  de- 
fended by  the  king's  son,  Jalalu-'d-Din;  KM), 000 
jieople  were  put  to  the  sword,  the  rest  .sold  as 
slaves.  .  .  .  The  sons  of  Jingiz-Klian  then  re- 
turned In  triumph  to  their  father;  but  the  brave 
young  prince,  Jalalu-'d-Din,  still  held  out  against 
the  conquerers  of  his  country.  This  opposition 
roused  Jlnglz-Khan  to  fury;  Balk  was  attacked 
for  having  harboured  the  fugitive  prince  In  1221, 
and,  having  surrendered,  the  people  were  all  put 
to  death.  Nishapur  shared  the  same  fate,  and  a 
horrible  massacre  of  all  the  inhabitants  took 
place."  ,  Jalalu-'d-Din,  pursued  to  the  banks  of 
the  Indus  and  defeated  in  a  desjM;rate  battle 
fought  there,  swam  the  river  on  horseback,  la 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  escaped  into  India. 
"The  Mongol  hordes  then  overran  Kandahar 
and  Multan,  Azerbaijan  and  'Irak;  Pars  was  only 
saved  by  the  submission  of  Its  Ata-beg,  and  two 
Mongol  generals  marched  round  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Jlnglz-Khan  returned  to  Tartary  In  A.  D.  1222, 
but  In  these  terrible  campaigns  he  lost  no  less 
than  200,000  men.  As  soon  as  the  great  con- 
querer  had  retired  out  of  Persia,  the  indefatiga- 
ble Jalalu-'d-Dln  recrossed  the  Indus  with  4,000 
followers,  and  passing  through  Shlraz  and  Isfa- 
ham  drove  the  ilongols  out  of  Tabriz.  But  he 
was  defeated  by  them  in  1226;  and  though  he 
kept  up  the  war  in  Azerbaijan  for  a  short  time 
longer,  he  was  at  length  utterly  routed,  and  fly- 
ing Into  Kurdistan  was  killed  in  the  house 
of  a  friend  there,  four  years  afterwards.  .  .  . 
Jlnglz-Khan  died  in  the  year  1227."— C.  R.  Mark- 
ham,  Hist,  of  Persia,  ch.  7.  —  In    1224   Jinglz 
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"divided  his  gigantic  empire  amongst  his  sons 
as  follows:  China  and  Mongolia  were  given  to 
OI;tai,  whom  he  nominated  as  Ins  successor; 
Tchaghatid  received  a  part  of  the  Uiguric  passes 
as  far  as  Khuhrezm,  including  Turkestan  and 
Transoxania;  Djudi  had  died  In  the  meantime, 
so  Batu  was  made  lord  of  Kharezm,  Desht  i- 
Kiptcliak  of  the  pass  of  Derbend  and  Tuli  was 
platxni  over  Khorasan,  Persia,  and  India."— A. 
V/imbery,  IlUt.  of  Bokhara,  ch.  8. —  "Popu- 
larly he  [Jingis  Khan]  is  mentioned  with  Attila 
and  with  Timur  as  one  of  the  'Scourges  of  God.' 
.  .  .  But  he  was  farmorc  thanaconquerer.  .  .  . 
In  every  detail  of  social  and  jxditical  economy 
he  was  a  creator ;  his  laws  and  his  admiuistm- 
tive  rules  are  equally  admirable  and  astounding 
to  the  student.  ...  He  may  fairly  claim  to  have 
conquered  the  greatest  area  of  the  world's  sur- 
face that  was  ever  subdued  by  one  hand.  .  .  . 
Jingis  organised  a  system  of  intelligence  and 
espionage  by  which  he  generally  knew  well  the 
internal  condition  of  the  country  he  was  about  to 
attack.  He  intrigued  with  the  discontented  and 
seduced  them  by  fair  promises.  .  .  .  The  Mon- 
gols ravaged  and  laid  waste  the  country  all 
round  the  bigger  towns,  and  they  generally  tried 
to  entice  a  portion  of  tlic  garrison  mto  an  ambus- 
cade. They  built  regular  siege-works  armed 
with  catapults;  the  captives  and  peasants  were 
forced  to  take  part  in  the  assault;  the  attack 
never  ceased  night  or  day ;  relief  of  troops  keep- 
ing the  garrison  in  perpetual  terror.  They  em- 
ployed Chinese  and  Persians  to  make  their  war 
engines.  .  .  .  They  rarely  abandoned  the  siege 
of  a  place  altogether,  and  would  sometimes  con- 
tinue a  blockade  for  years.  They  were  bound 
by  no  oath,  and  however  solemn  their  promise  to 
>  e  inhabitants  who  would  surrender,  it  was 
broken,  and  a  general  massacre  ensued.  It  was 
their  policy  to  leave  behind  them  no  body  of 
people,  however  submissive,  who  might  in- 
convenience their  communications.  .  .  .  His 
[Jingis']  creed  was  to  sweep  away  all  cities,  as 
the  haunts  of  slaves  and  of  luxury;  that  his 
herds  might  freely  feed  upon  grass  whose  green 
was  free  from  dusty  feet.  It  does  make  one 
hide  one's  face  in  terror  to  read  that  from  1211  to 
1223,  18,470,000  human  beings  perished  in  China 
and  Tangut  alone,  at  the  hands  of  Jingis  and  his 
followers." — H.  II.  Ho  worth,  Ilhl.  of  the  Mon- 
gols, V.  1,  p.  49, 108-113.— "He  [Jingiz-Khan]  was 
...  a  military  genius  of  the  very  tirst  order,  and 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  either  Caesar  or 
Napoleon  can,  as  commanders,  be  placed  on  a 
par  with  him.  The  manner  in  which  he  moved 
large  bodies  of  men  over  vast  distances  without 
an  apparent  effort,  the  judgment  he  showed  in 
the  conduct  of  several  wars  in  countries  far 
apart  from  each  other,  his  strategy  in  unknown 
regions,  always  on  the  alert  yet  never  allowing 
hesitation  or  over-caution  to  interfere  with  his 
enterprises,  the  sieges  which  he  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination,  his  brilliant  victories  .  .  . 
—  all  combined,  make  up  the  picture  of  a  career 
to  which  Europe  can  offer  nothing  that  will  sur- 
pass, if  indeed  she  has  anything  to  bear  compari- 
son with  it." — D.  C.  Boulger,  Hist,  of  China,  v. 
1.  ch.  21.— See,  also,  Cuina:  A.  D.  1205-1234; 
Khohassan;  Bokhaka:  A.  D.  1219;  Samaii- 
kand;  Mekv;  Balkii;  Kiiuakezm. 

A.  D.  1202.— Overthrow  of  the  Kerait,  or 
the  kingdom  of  Prester  John.  See  Presteu 
JouN,  The  kimooom  of. 


A.  D.  1229-1294.—  Conquests  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Jingiz  Khan. — "Okkodai  [or  Ogotai 
or  OktaiJ,  the  son  and  successor  of  Chinghiz, 
followed  up  the  subjugation  of  China,  extin- 
guished the  Kin  finally  in  1234  and  consolidated 
with  his  empire  all  the  provinces  north  of  the 
Great  Kiang.  .  .  .  After  establishing  his  power 
over  so  mucli  of  China  as  we  have  siiid,  Okkodai 
raised  a  vast  army  and  set  it  in  motion  towards 
the  west.  One  portion  was  directed  against 
Armenia,  Georgia,  and  Asia  Minor,  whilst  an- 
other great  host  under  Batu,  the  nephew  of  the 
Great  Khan,  conciuered  the  countries  north  of 
Caucasus,  overran  Russia  making  it  tributary, 
and  still  continued  to  carry  lire  and  slaughter 
westward.  One  great  detachment  under  a  lieu- 
tenant of  Batu's  entered  Poland,  burned  Cracow, 
found  Breslaw  in  ashes  and  abandoned  by  its 
people,  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter  at 
Wahlstadt  near  Lignitz  (April  12th,  1241)  the 
troops  of  Poland,  Aloravia  and  Silesia,  who  had 
gathered  under  Duke  Henry  of  the  latter  prov- 
ince to  make  head  against  this  astounding  Hood 
of  heathen.  Batu  himself  with  the  main  body 
of  his  army  was  ravaging  Hungary  [see  Hun- 
gary: A.  I).  1114-1301].  .  .  .  Pesth  was  now 
taken  and  burnt  and  all  its  people  put  to  the 
sword.  The  rumours  of  the  Tartars  ai'd  their 
frightful  devastations  had  scattered  fear  through 
Europe,  which  the  defeat  at  Lignitz  nused  to  a 
climax.  Indeed  weak  and  disunited  Christen- 
dom seemed  to  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  barbarians. 
The  Pope  to  be  sure  proclaimed  crusade,  and 
wrote  circular  letters,  but  the  enmity  between 
him  and  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  was  allowed 
to  prevent  any  co-operation,  and  neither  of  them 
responded  by  anything  better  than  words  to  the 
earnest  calls  for  lielp  which  came  from  the  King 
of  Hungary.  No  human  aid  merited  thanks 
when  Europe  was  relieved  by  heaping  that  the 
Tartar  host  had  suddenly  retreated  eastward. 
The  Great  Khan  Okkodai  was  dead  [A.  D.  1241] 
in  the  depths  of  Asia,  and  a  courier  had  come  to 
recall  the  army  from  Europe.  In  1255  a  new 
wave  of  conquest  rolled  westward  from  Mon- 
golia, this  time  directed  ai  ainst  the  Ismaeliansor 
'  Assassins '  on  the  snuth  of  the  Caspian,  and  then 
successively  against  the  Khalif  of  Baghdad  and 
Syria.  The  conclusion  of  this  expedition  under 
Hulagu  may  be  considered  to  mark  the  clima:;  of 
the  Mongol  power.  Mauj^ii  Khan,  the  emperor 
then  reigning,  and  who  died  on  a  campaign  in 
China  in  1259,  was  the  last  wLo  exerc'sed  a 
sovereignty  so  nearly  universal.  His  sucjissor 
Kublai  extended  indeed  largely  the  frontiers 
of  the  Mongol  power  in  China  [see  China: 
A.  D.  1259-1294],  which  he  brought  entirely 
under  the  yoke,  besides  gaining  conquests  rather 
nominal  than  real  on  its  southern  and  south- 
eastern borders,  but  he  ruled  effectively  only  in 
the  eastern  regions  of  the  great  empire,  which 
had  now  broken  up  into  four.  (1)  The  immediate 
Empire  of  the  Great  Khan,  seated  eventually  at 
Khanbalik  or  Peking,  embraced  China,  Corea, 
Mongolia,  and  Manchuria,  Tibet,  and  claims  at 
least  over  Tunking  and  countries  on  the  Ava  fron- 
tier; (2),  the  Chagatai  Khanate,  or  Middle  Empire 
of  the  Tartars,  with  its  capital  at  Almalik,  included 
the  modern  Dsungaria,  part  of  Chinese  Turkes- 
tan, Transoxiana,  and  Afghanistan;  (3),  the  Em- 
pire of  Kipchak,  or  the  Northern  Tartars, 
founded  on  tlie  conquests  of  Batu,  and  with  its 
chief  seat  at  Sarai,  on  the  Wolga,  covered  a 
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Iiirge  part  of  Riinsia,  the  country  north  of  Cau- 
niHiis,  Khwariztn,  and  a  part  of  tite  mo<lern 
Hiberia ;  (4),  Persia,  witli  ita  capital  eventually  at 
Tiibriz,  embraced  Georgia,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan 
and  part  of  Asia  Minor,  all  IVrsla,  Arabian  Irak, 
and  Kliorastin. " — II.  Ynlo,  Cathay  ond  the  may 
Thither:  Preliminary  Kmiy,  turt.  03-W4  (»'.  1). 

Also  in:  II.  II.  Ilowortli,  //inf.  of  the  MomjoU, 
eh.  4-n. 

A.  D.  1238-1391.— The  Kipchak  empire.— 
The  Golden  Horde. — "It  w>ia  under  TuuhIiI  [or 
Jiichi],  Hon  of  Tschingis,  that  the  great  ndgra- 
tion  of  the  Moguls  efTected  an abi'.ng settlement 
in  Russia.  .  .  .  Toushi,  with  hmf  a  million  uf 
Moguls,  entered  Europe  close  by  the  Sea  of  Azof. 
On  the  banks  of  the  river  Kalka  he  encountered 
the  united  forces  of  the  Russian  princes.  The 
death  of  Toushi  for  awhile  arrestcMl  the  progress 
of  the  Tatar  arms.  But  in  123B,  Batu,  the  son  of 
Toushi,  took  the  command,  and  all  the  principali- 
ties and  cities  of  Russia,  with  the  exception  of 
Novogorod,  were  desolated  by  Arc  and  sword 
and  occupied  by  the  enemy.  For  two  cen- 
turies Russia  was  held  cabined,  cribbed,  confined 
by  tids  enr.impment  or  horde.  The  Golden 
Ilorde  of  tlie  Deshtl  Kipzak,  or  Steppe  of  the 
Hollow  Tree.  Between  the  Volga  and  the  Don, 
and  beyond  the  Volga,  spreads  this  limitless 
region  tlie  Deshti  Kipzak.  It  was  occupied 
in  the  first  insUince,  most  probably,  by  Ilun- 
Turks,  who  first  attracted  and  then  were  ab- 
sorbed by  fresii  immigrants.  From  this  re- 
gion an  empire  took  its  name.  By  the  river 
Akhtuba,  a  branch  of  the  lower  Volga,  at  Great 
Serai,  Batii  erected  his  golden  tent ;  and  here  it 
was  he  received  the  Russian  princes  whom  lie 
had  reduced  to  vassalage.  Here  he  entertainr d 
a  king  of  Armenia;  and  here,  too,  he  received 
the  ambassadors  of  8.  Louis.  .  .  .  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Novogorod,  which  had  joined  the 
Hanscatic  League  in  1276,  and  rose  rapidly  in 
commercial  prosperity,  all  Russia  continued  to 
endure,  till  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Batu, 
a  degrading  and  hopeless  bondage.  When  the 
direct  race  came  to  an  end,  the  collateral  branches 
became  involved  in  very  serious  conflicts;  and  in 
1380,  Temnik-Mami  was  overthrown  near  the 
river  Don  by  Demetrius  IV.,  who,  with  the  vic- 
tory, won  a  title  of  honour,  Donski,  wliich  out- 
lasted the  benefits  of  the  victory ;  although  it  is 
from  this  conflict  tliat  Russian  writers  date 
the  commencement  of  their  freedom.  .  .  .  After 
an  existence  of  more  than  250  years  the  Golden 
Horde  was  finally  dissolved  in  1480.  Already, 
in  1468,  the  khanate  of  Kusan  [or  Kazan]  was 
conquered  and  absorbed  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Ivan;  and,  after  the  extinction  of  the  horde, 
Europeans  for  the  first  time  exacted  tribute  of 
the  Tatar,  and  ambassadors  found  their  way  un- 
obstructed to  Moscow.  But  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Golden  Horde  did  not  carry  witli  it  the  col- 
lapse of  all  Tatar  power  in  Russia.  Rather  the 
effect  was  to  create  a  concentration  of  all  their 
residuary  resources  in  the  Crimea." — C.  I.  Black, 
Tlie  Proselytes  of  Mnuiel,  pt.  3,  ch.  4.— "The 
Mongol  word  yurt  meant  originally  the  domestic 
fireplace,  and,  according  to  Von  Hammer,  the 
word  is  identical  with  the  German  herde  and  the 
English  hearth,  and  thence  came  in  a  secondary 
sense  to  mean  liousc  or  home,  the  chief's  house 
being  known  as  Ulugh  Yurt  or  the  Great  House. 
An  assemblage  of  several  yurts  formed  an  ordu 
or  orda,  equivalent  to  the  German  hort  and  the 


English  horde,  wliich  really  means  a  camp.  The 
chief  camp  where  the  ruler  of  the  nation  lived 
was  called  the  Sir  Orda,  i.  e.,  the  Golden  Horde. 
...  It  came  about  that  eventually  the  whole 
nation  was  known  as  the  Golden  Horde."  The 
power  of  the  Golden  Horde  was  broken  by  the 
contiuests  of  Timour  (A.  D.  1389-13D1).  It  was 
finally  broken  into  several  fragments,  the  chief 
of  which,  the  Khanates  of  Kazan,  of  Astrakhan, 
and  of  Krim,  or  the  Crimea,  maintained  a  long 
struggle  witli  Russia,  and  were  successively 
overpowered  and  absorbed  in  the  empire  of  the 
Muscovite. — II.  II.  Howorth,  Hist,  of  the  uVoii- 
f/ols,  pt.  2,  pp.  1  and  x.  —  See,  also,  above:  A.  I), 
1229-1294;  Kipciiaks;  and  Russia:  A.  I).  1237- 
1480. 

A.  D.  1257-1358.— Khulagu's  overthrow  of 
the  Caliphate.     See  Baodad:  A.  1).  1258. 

A.  D.  1258-1393.— The  empire  of  the  Ilk- 
hans.     See  Pkusia:  A.  D.  1258-1393. 

A.  D,  1371-1405. — The  conquests  of  Timour. 
See  TiMOini. 

A.  D.  1526-1605.— Founding  of  the  Mogul 
(Mongol)  empire  in  India.  .Sou  India:  A.  L>. 
1399-1005. 

♦ 

MONITOR  AND  MERRIMAC,  Battle 
of  the.  See  United  Sr.vrEs  ok  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1862  (March). 

MONKS.  See  Austin  Canons;  Benedic- 
tine Ohders;  Capuchins;  Cailmklite  Fhiahs; 
Cauthusian  Order  ;  Cistercian  Order  ;  Ci.air- 
VAUX;  Cluony;  Mendicant  Orders;  Recol- 
lects; Skrvites;  Tiieatines;  and  Trappists. 

MONMOUTH,  Batile  of.  See  United 
States  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1778  (.June). 

MONMOUTH'S  REBELLION.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  I).  1685  (M.w— July). 

MONOCACY,  Battle  of  the.  See  United 
States  op  Am.:  A.  D.  1864  (July:  Virginia — 
Maryland). 

MONOPHYSITE  CONTROVERSY.  See 
Nestorian  and  JIonopuysite  Controversy; 
also,  Jacobite  Church. 

MONOTHELITE  CONTROVERSY, 
The. — "The  Council  of  Chalcedon  having  de- 
cided that  our  Lord  possessed  two  natures,  united 
but  not  confused,  the  Eutychian  error  condemned 
by  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  virtually  repro- 
duced by  the  Slonothelites,  who  maintained  ihat 
the  two  natures  were  so  united  as  to  have  but 
one  will.  This  heresy  is  ascribed  to  Ileraclius 
the  Greek  emperor,  who  adopted  it  as  a  political 
project  for  reconciling  and  reclaiming  the  Mo- 
nophysites  to  tlie  Church,  and  thus  to  the  empire. 
The  Armenians  as  a  body  had  held,  for  a  long 
time,  the  Monophysite  (a  form  of  the  Eutychi- 
an) heresy,  and  were  then  in  danger  of  break- 
ing their  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  as  they  had 
done  to  the  Church ;  and  it  was  chiefly  to  pre- 
vent the  threatened  rupture  that  Ileraclius 
made  a  secret  compromise  with  some  of  their 
principal  men.  .  .  .  Neither  .  .  .  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  Greek  emperors  Heraclius  and  Con- 
stans,  nor  the  concession  of  Honorius  the  Roman 
pontiff  to  the  soundness  of  the  Monothelite  doc-  j 
trine,  could  introduce  it  into  the  Church.  Hera- 
clius published  in  A.  D.  639  an  Ecthesis,  or  a 
formula,  in  which  Monothelism  was  covertly 
introduced.  The  sixth  general  council,  held  in  ' 
Constantinople  A.  D.  680,  condemned  both  the 
heresy  and  Honorius,  the  Roman  pontiff  who  • 
had    counteaanced   it.     *  The   doctrine   of   the 
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Monothelltes,  thus  condomncd  and  cxpIfKled  by 
the  Council  of  (Jongtiiutinopli',  found  ii  |)liire  of 
refuge  iimong  the  Miirdiiites,  n  people  who  in- 
iinhited  the  mounttiins  of  Libnnua  nnd  Anti- 
Liibanus,  and  who,  iiboiit  the  conclusion  of  tids 
century,  received  the  niiine  of  MuroniteM  from 
John  Maro,  their  tirst  bishop — aniime  wliich  they 
still  retiiin.'.  .  .  In  the  time  of  the  Crumulers, 
the  Muronites  united  with  them  in  their  wars 
against  tlie  Saracens,  and  subsequently  (A.  D. 
1183)  in  their  faitli.  After  the  evacuation  of 
Syria  by  the  Crusaders,  the  Maronitcs,  as  their 
former  allies,  had  to  bear  the  vengeance  of  tiie 
Saracenic  kings;  and  for  a  long  time  they  de- 
fended themselves  as  they  could,  sometimes 
indicting  serious  injury  on  the  Moslem  army, 
and  at  others  suffering  the  revengeful  fury  of 
their  enemies.  Tliey  ultimately  submitted  to  the 
rule  of  their  Mohammednu  masters,  and  an;  now 
gocxl  subjects  of  the  sultan.  .  .  .  The  Maronites 
now  .  .  .  are  entirely  free  from  the  Moiiothelite 
heresy,  which  tliey  doubtless  followed  in  their 
earlier  history ;  nor,  indeed,  does  there  appear  a 
single  vestige  of  it  in  their  histories,  theological 
books,  or  liturgies.  Tlieir  faith  in  tlie  person  of 
Christ  and  in  all  the  articles  of  religion  is  now, 
as  it  lias  been  for. a  long  time  past,  in  exact  »nii- 
formity  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Church." — J.  Wortabet,  Itesearches  into  the  lie- 
ligiona  of  Syria,  pp.  103-111,  with  foot- note. 

Also  in:  H.  F.  Tozer,  Tfie  Church  and  the 
Eastern  Empire,  ch.  5. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  47. — P.  SchafT, 
Iliit.  of  the  Christian  Church,  v.  4,  ch.  11,  sect. 
109-111. 

MONROE,  James,  and  the  opposition  to 
the  Federal  Constitution.  See  Unitko  States 
pv  Am.  :  A.  D.  1787-1789 Presidential  elec- 
tion and  administration.  See  United  States 
OK  Am.  :  A.  D.  1816,  to  1825. 

MONROE  DOCTRINE,  The.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1823. 

MONROVIA.    See  Slaveky,  Negko:  A.  D. 

1816-1847. 

♦ 

MONS:  A.  D.  1572.— Capture  by  Louis  of 
Nassau,  recovery  by  the  Spaniards,  and  mas- 
sacre.    See  Netiieui.andb:  A.  I).  1572-1573. 

A.  D.  1691. — Sieee  and  surrender  to  Louis 
XIV.     SeeFuANCE:  A.  D.  1689-1691. 

A.  D.  1697.  —  Restored  to  Spain.  Sec 
France:  A.  D.  1697. 

A.  D.  1709. — Siege  and  reduction  by  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  Eugene.  See  -Netiiek- 
LANDs:  A.  D.  1708-1709. 

A.  D.  1713.— Transferred  to  Holland.  See 
Utheciit:  a.  D.  171^-1714. 

A,  D  1746-1748. — Taken  by  the  French  and 
restored  to  Austria.  See  Netueulands:  A.  D. 
1746-1747;  and  Ai.\-la-Chapelle,  Tue  Con- 
guess. 

'-* 

MONS  GRAMPIUS,  Battle  of.  See  Gram- 
pians. 

MONS  SACER,  Secession  of  the  Roman 
Plebeians  to.     See  Rome:  B.  C.  494-493. 

MONS  TARPEIUS.  See  Capitomne  Hill. 

MONSIEUR.— Under  the  old  regime,  in 
France,  this  was  the  special  designation  of  the 
elder  among  the  king's  brothere. 

MONT  ST.  JEAN,  Battle  of.  The  buttle 
of  Waterloo— see  France:  A.  D.  1815  (June)— 
is  sometimes  so  called  by  the  French. 


MONTAGNAIS,  The.     See  American  An- 

OUKIINKS:   Al.tld.NlillA.N   Family,   aiid  Athapab- 
t'AN    FAMir.V. 

MONTAGNARDS,  OR  THE  MOUN- 
TAIN. See  Fuanck:  A.  1>.  17U1  (October); 
1792  (Septemiier — Novemheh);  and  after,  to 
1794-1795  (.Ici.y—Apkii,). 

MONTAGNE  NOIRE,  Battle  of  (1794). 
See  France:  A.  1).  1794-1795  (Octoher— May). 

MONTANA:  A.  D.  1803.— Partly  or  wholly 
embraced  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase.— The 
question.     See  Loiisiana:  A.  D.  1798-1803. 

A.  D.  1864-1889.— Organization  as  a  Terri- 
tory and  admission  as  a  State.—  .Montana  re- 
ceived its  Trrritorial  organization  in  1864,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Tnion  as  a  State  in  1H89. 
See  United  States  OK  Am.  :  A.  I).  1889-1890. 


MONTANISTS.— A  name  given  to  the  fol- 
lowers  of  .Moiitanus,  who  appeared  in  the  2d 
century,  among  the  Christians  of  Phrygia, 
claiming  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Paraclete, 
"  imd,  by  divine  appointment,  descended  upon 
him  for  the  purpose  of  foretelling  things  of  the 
greatest  nionicrit  that  were  about  to  happen,  and 
jiromulgating  a  better  and  more  perfect  discl- 
l)line  of  life  and  morals.  .  .  .  This  sect  con- 
tinued to  nourish  down  to  the  5th  century." — 
J.  L.  von  Mosheim,  Historical  Commentaries,  2d 
Centuri/,  sect.  66. 

MONTAPERTI,  Battle  of  (1260).  Sec 
Florence:  A.  I).  1248-1278. 

MONTAUBAN,  Siege  of  (1621).  Sec 
Fuanck:  A.  I).  1620-l(i22. 

MONTAUKS,  The.     See  American  Abo- 

RICIINEH:    AUiONtillAN  FaMFLY. 

MONTBELIARD,  Battle  of  (1871).  See 
France:  A.  I).  1870-1871. 

MONTCALM,  and  the  defense  of  Canada. 
See  Canada:  A.  D.  1756.  to  1759. 

MONTE  CASEROS,  Battle  of  (1852). 
See  Argentine    Rei'iulic:  A.  1).  1819-1874. 

MONTE  CASINO,  The  Monastery  of. 
See  Benedictine  Orders. 

MONTE  ROTUNDO,  Battle  of  (1867). 
See  Italy:  A.  I).  18(57-1870. 

MONTE  SAN  GIOVANNI,  Battle  and 
massacre  (1495).     See  Italy:  A.  D.  1494-1496. 

MONTEBELLO,  Battle  of  (1800).  See 
F'ianck:  a.  D.  1800-1801  (May  — Feurcary). 
...  (1859.)    See  Italy:  A.  V.  1850-1859. 

MONTECATINI,  Battle  of  (1315).  See 
Italy:  A.  I).  1313-1330. 

MONTENEGRO.  See  Balkan  and  Danu- 
BiAN  States. 

MONTENOTTE,  Battles  at  (1796).  See 
France:  A.  D.  1796  (Aprii/— Octouer). 

MONTEREAU,  Battle  of.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1814 (Janlary— March). 

MONTEREAU,  The  Bridge  of  (1419).  See 
France:  A.  D.  1415-1419. 

MONTEREY,  Cah  :  Possession  taken  by 
the  American  fleet  (1846).  See  CALiKoiiNiA: 
A.  D.  1846-1847. 

MONTEREY,  Mexico:  Siege  by  the 
Americans  (1846).  See  Mexico:  A.  D.  1846- 
1847. 

MONTEREY,  Penn.,  The  Battle  of.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (June- 
July:  Pennsylvania^ 

MONTEVIDEO:  Founding  of  the  city. 
See  Argentine  Republic:  A.  D.  1580-1777. 
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MONTEZUMA,  The  lo-called  Empire  of. 

8«'c  Mkxko:  a.  I).  ia2.Vir>()3. 

MONTFORT,  Simon  de  (the  elder),  The 
Crusade  of.     t^cc  Ciiijhadkh:  A.  D.  1201-120:i 

MONTFORT,  Simon  de  (the  younger),  The 
Eng^lish  Parliament  and  the  Barons'  war.    Hi>e 

I'.MU.I.VMKNT,   TllK    KN(1I,I81I  :    KaKI.Y    HTAdKB   IN 
ITS  KVOMTTION;  ftlld  P^NOLANO;   A.  I).  18KH274. 

MONTGOMERY,  General  Richard,  and  hit 
expedition  against  Quebec.  Hoc  Canada: 
A.  I).  177.",- 177(1. 

MONTGOMERY  CONSTITUTION  and 
Government.  Hi-e  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  I>.  IHdi  (FKimrAUY). 

MONTI  OF  SIENA,  The.    Sec  Sikna. 

MONTLEHERY,  Battle  of  {1465).  Sec 
Fiiance:  a.  U  1401-14««. 

MONTMEDY:  A.  D.  1657.— Sieee  and 
capture  by  the  French  and  English.  Sec 
Fhance:  a.  1).  l<m-Hi.',H. 

A.  D.  1659. —  Cession  to  France.  See 
Prance:  A.  D.  1659-1601. 

MONTMIRAIL,  Battle  of.  Sec  France: 
a.  I).  IH14  (Januahy— MAurii). 

MONTPELIER,  Treaty  of.     Sec  France: 

A.    I).    1020-1022 Second  Treaty  of.    See 

France:  A.  D.  1624-1620. 

MONTPENSIER,  Mademoiselle,  and  the 
Fronde.     Sue  France:  A.  U.  1051-1053. 

MONTREAL :  A.  D.  1535.— The  Naming 
of  the  Island.     See  America:  A.  1).  15:14-1585. 

A.  D.  161 X.— The  founding  of  the  City  by 
Champlain.     See  Canada:  A.  I).  1011-1010. 

A.  u.  1641-1657.  — Settlement  under  the 
seigniory  of  the  Sulpicians.  See  Canada:  A.D. 
i«;n-i057. 

A.  D.  1689.— Destructive  attack  by  the  Iro- 
quois.    Bee  Canada  :  A.  I).  1640-1700. 

A.  D.  1690.  — Threatened  by  the  English 
Colonists.     Sec  Canada:  A.  D.  1089-1690. 

A.  D.  1760. — The  surrender  of  the  city  and 
of  all  Canada  to  the  English.  See  Canada: 
A.  1).  1760. 

A.  D.  1775-1776.— Taken  by  the  Americans 
and  recovered  by  the  British.  Sec  Canada: 
A.  D.  1775-1776. 

A.  D.  1813. — Abortive  expedition  of  Ameri- 
can forces  against  the  city.  See  UMiED  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  1).  1813  (October — November). 


MONTROSE,  and  thr  Covenanters,  See 
Scotland:  A.  I).  1038-1C40;  and  1644-1645. 

MONZA,  Battle  of  (1412).  See  Italy:  A.  D. 
1412-1447. 

MONZON,  OR  MONCON,  Treaty  of  (1626). 
See  France:   A.  I).  1624-1626. 

MOODKEE,  Battle  of  (1845).  See  India: 
A.  D.  1845-1849. 

MOOKERHYDE,  Battle  of  (1574).  Sec 
Netherlands:  A.  D.  1573-1574. 

MOOLTAN,  OR  MULTAN  :  A.  D.  1848- 
1849.— Siege  and  capture  by  the  English.  See 
India:  A.  D.  184.5-1849. 

MOORE,  Sir  John :  Campaign  in  Spain  and 
death.  See  Spain  :  A.  D.  1808-1809  (August- 
January). 

MOORE'S  CREEK,  Battle  of  (1776).  See 
North  Carolina:  A.  D.  177.5-1776. 

MOORISH  SCHOOLS  AND  UNIVERSI- 
TIES.   See  Education,  Medleval. 


MOORS,  OR  MAURI,  Origin.    See  Numid 

lANR. 

A.  D.  61)3-709.  —  Arab  conquest.  See  Ma- 
hometan CoNyuEBT:  A.  D.  647-700;   and  Ma- 

ROCCO. 

A.  D.  711-713.  — Conquest    of  Spain,     See 

Spain:  A.  I).  711-71:),  ami  after. 

ii-i3th  Centuries.— The  Almoravides  and 
Almohades  in  Morocco.  See  Almoravides; 
and  Almohades. 

A.  D.  1492-1609. — Persecution  and  final  ex- 

fulsion  from  Spain.— The  deadly  effect  upon 
hat  country.  —  "After  the  reduction  ...  of 
the  last  Moliainnicdan  kinK<l»in  in  Spain,  the 
xreat  object  of  the  Spaniards  hceanjc  to  convert 
those  whom  tliey  had  conquered  [ir  lolation  of 
tlictrcaty  made  on  the  surrender  of  Granada].  .  .  . 
Hy  torturing  some,  by  burning  others,  and  by 
tllreatening  all,  tlicy  at  length  succeeded;  and 
we  arc  assured  that,  after  the  year  1526,  there 
was  no  ]\I()liainiredan  in  S|)aiti,  who  had  not 
been  converted  to  Christianity.  Inunen.se  num- 
bers of  them  were  bapti/cd  by  force ;  but  being 
baptized,  it  was  held  that  they  belonged  to  tlic 
Cl.urch,  and  were  amenable  to  her  discipline. 
That  discipline  was  administered  by  the  InqiiLsi- 
tion,  which,  during  the  rest  of  the  16th  century, 
subjected  these  new  Christians,  or  Moriscoes,  as 
they  were  now  called,  to  the  most  barbarous 
treatment.  The  genuineness  of  their  forced  con- 
versions was  doubted;  it  therefore  became  the 
business  of  the  Church  to  inquire  into  their  sin- 
cerity. The  civil  government  lent  its  aid;  and 
among  other  enactments,  an  edict  was  issued  by 
Pliiilp  II.,  in  1560,  ordering  the  Mori.scoes  to 
abandon  everything  which  by  the  slightest  pos- 
sibility could  remind  them  of  their  former  re- 
ligion. Tliey  were  commanded,  under  severe 
])enalties,  to  learn  Spanish,  and  to  give  up  alf 
their  Arabic  books.  They  were  forbidden  to 
read  their  native  language,  or  to  write  it,  or  even 
to  speak  it  in  their  own  houses.  Their  ceremonies 
and  their  very  games  were  strictly  prohibited. 
They  were  to  indulge  in  no  amusements  which 
had  "been  practised  by  their  fathers;  neither  were 
they  to  wear  such  clothes  as  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to.  Their  women  were  to  go  unveiled ; 
and,  as  bathing  was  a  heathenisli  custom,  all 
l)ublic  baths  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  even  all 
liaths  in  private  bouses.  By  these  and  similar 
measures,  these  unhappy  people  were  at  length 
goaded  into  rebellion;  and  in  1568  they  took  the 
desperate  step  of  measuring  their  force  against 
that  of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy.  The  result 
could  hardly  be  doubted;  but  the  Moriscoes 
maddened  by  their  sufferings,  and  fighting  for 
their  all,  protracted  the  contest  till  1571,  when 
the  insurrection  was  fl'jally  put  down.  By  this 
unsuccessful  effort  they  were  greatly  reduced 
in  numbers  and  in  strength;  and  during  the  re- 
maining 27  years  of  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  we 
hear  comparatively  little  of  them.  Notwith- 
standing an  occasional  outbreak,  the  old  animosi- 
ties were  subsiding,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
would  probably  have  disappeared.  At  all  events, 
there  was  no  pretence  for  violence  on  the  part  of 
the  Spaniards,  since  it  was  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  Moriscoes,  werk(i?d  in  every  way,  hum- 
bled, broken,  and  i!n,.iai;..i>.]  tiirough  the  king- 
dom, could,  even  if  they  desired  it,  effect  any- 
thing against  the  resources  of  the  executive 
government.  But,  after  the  deatb,  of  Philip  XL, 
that  movement  began  ,  ,  ,  which,  contrary  to 
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the  oourneof  nfTairn  In  otlirr  nntions,  nociircd  to 
the  Spnnish  rlt-rxy  in  llie  17th  century,  more 
power  thiin  thev  Imtl  poHsesHed  in  tlie  Uitli.  Tlie 
conseiiucnceHMi  tliis  were  ininicdiulely  uppntent. 
The  ckTKy  did  not  tidnl;  timt  tiie  Htepn  tiiiten 
bv  Pldiij)  II.  iiguinst  tlic  Morlscoes  were  sulll- 
cfently  deeisive.  .  .  .  Under  Ids  siieecMsor,  tlie 
clergy  .  .  .  gained  fresh  Htrength,  iind  tiiey  soon 
felt  themselves  suflieit.itly  powerful  to  begin 
another  and  final  cru'^ade  iiguiuHt  tlie  ndsenible 
remains  of  the  Moorish  nation.  Tlie  Archbishop 
of  Valencia  was  the  first  to  take  the  field.  In 
10(12,  this  endrient  prelate  nrestuUed  a  memorial 
to  I'hilip  III.  against  the  Mori.scoc>s;  and  finding 
that  his  views  were  cordiallv  supported  l)y  the 
clergy,  and  not  discoura;;eil  by  the  crown,  he 
followed  up  the  blow  by  another  memorial 
having  tlie  same  object.  ...  lie  declaied  that 
the  Armada,  which  rliilip  II.  sent  against  Kng- 
land  in  15«8,  had  been  destroyed,  because  God 
would  not  allow  even  that  pious  enterprise  to 
succeed,  while  those  whoundertooli  it,  left  here- 
tics undisturl)ed  at  home.  For  the  same  reason, 
the  late  expedition  to  Algiers  had  failed ;  it  Ijeing 
evidently  the  will  of  Heaven  that  nothing  should 

(irosper  while  Spain  was  inhabUed  by  aiiostates. 
le,  therefore,  exhorted  the  king  to  exile  all  the 
Moriscoes,  except  some  whom  he  might  ccmdemn 
t  vorkin  the  galleys,  and  others  who  could  be- 
come slaves,  and  labour  in  the  nunes  of  America. 
Tills,  he  added,  would  make  the  reign  of  Philip 

f;lorious  to  nil  jiosterity,  and  would  raise  his 
unie  far  al>ove  that  of  hin  predecessors,  who  in 
this  matter  had  neglected  their  obvious  duty. 
.  .  .  That  they  should  al'  be  slain,  instead  of 
being  banished,  was  the  desire  of  a  powerful 
jiarty  in  the  Church,  who  thought  that  such  sig- 
nal punishment  would  woik  good  by  striking 
terror  into  the  lieretics  of  every  nation.  Bleda, 
the  celebrated  Dominican,  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential men  of  his  time,  wished  this  to  be  done, 
and  to  be  done  thoroughly.  lie  said,  tliat,  for 
the  sake  of  example,  every  Morisco  in  Spain 
should  have  his  throat  cut,  because  it  wos  impos- 
sible to  tell  which  of  them  %vere  Christians  at 
heart,  and  it  was  enough  to  leave  the  matter  to 
God,  who  knew  his  own,  and  who  would  reward 
in  the  next  world  those  who  were  really  Catho- 
lics. .  .  .  Tlie  religious  scruples  of  Philip  III. 
forbade  him  to  struggle  with  the  Church ;  and 
his  minister  Lerma  would  not  risk  his  own  au- 
thority by  even  tlie  show  of  opposition.  In  1609 
he  announced  to  the  king,  tluit  the  expulsion  of 
the  Moriscoes  had  become  necessary.  '  The  res- 
olution,' replied  Philip,  'is  a  great  one;  let  it  be 
executed.'  And  executed  it  was,  with  unflinch- 
ing barbarity.  About  1,000,000  of  the  most  in- 
dustrious inhabitants  of  Spain  were  hunted  out 
like  wild  beasts,  because  the  sincerity  of  their  re- 
ligious opinions  was  doubtful.  Many  were  slain, 
as  they  approached  the  coast ;  others  were  beaten 
and  plundered;  and  the  majority,  in  the  most 
wretched  plight,  sailed  for  Africa.  During  the 
passage,  the  crew,  in  many  of  the  ships,  rose 
upon  them,  butcliered  the'  men,  ravished  the 
women,  and  threw  the  children  into  the  sea. 
Those  who  escaped  this  fate,  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Barbary,  where  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Bedouins,  and  many  of  them  put  to  the  sword. 
Others  made  their  way  into  the  desert,  and  per- 
ished from  famine.  Of  the  number  of  lives 
actually  sacrificed,  we  have  no  authentic  ac- 
count ;  but  it  is  said,  on  very  good  authority. 


that  in  ono  pxp^dition,  in  which  140,000  were 
carried  to  AfritK,  upwanls  of  100,()0()  sufTered 
death  in  its  mo.st  frightful  forms  within  a  few 
mon.lis  after  their  expulsicm  from  Spain.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Church  was  really  trium- 
jthant.  For  the  first  time  there  was  not  a  hen'tic 
to  lie  seen  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Straits 
of  (liltraltar.  All  were  orthodox,  and  all  were 
loyal.  Kvery  inhabitant  of  that  great  country 
obeyed  the  Cliuirh,  and  feared  tlie  king.  And 
from  this  liappv  combinati<m,  it  was  T)elleve<l 
that  the  prosperity  and  grandeur  of  Spain  were 
sure  to  follow.  .  .  .  The  elfects  upon  the  mate- 
rial prosperity  of  Sj)ain  may  be  stated  in  a  few 
wonl.s.  From  iiearlv  every  part  of  the  country, 
large  bodies  of  iiulustrious  agriculturists  and 
expert  artificers  \*eie  suddenly  withdrawn.  The 
best  syst«iiis  of  husliandry  then  known,  were 
practised  l>y  the  Moriscoes,  who  tilled  and  irri- 
gated with  indefatigable  labour.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  rice,  cotton,  and  sugar,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk  and  paper  were  almost  confincjd  to 
them.  By  their  expulsion  all  this  was  destroyed 
at  a  blow,  antl  most  of  it  wastlestroyed  for  ever. 
For  the  Spanish  Christians  ccmsidered  such  pur- 
suits beneath  their  dignity.  In  tlieir  judgment, 
war  and  religion  were  the  only  two  avocations 
worthy  of  being  followed.  To  fight  for  the 
king,  or  to  enter  tlie  Church  was  nonoural)le; 
but  everything  else  was  mean  and  sordid.  When, 
therefore,  the  Moriscoes  were  thrust  out  of 
Spain,  there  was  no  one  to  fill  their  i)lace;  arts 
and  manufactures  either  degeneratetl,  or  were 
entirely  lost,  and  immense  regions  of  arable  land 
were  left  uncultivated.  .  ,  .  Whole  districts 
were  suddenly  deserted,  and  down  to  the  present 
day  have  never  been  repeopled.  These  solitudes 
gave  refuge  to  smugglers  and  lirigands,  who 
succeeded  the  industrious  inhabitants  formerly 
occupying  them;  and  it  is  said  that  from  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  IVIoriscoes  is  to  be  dated  the  exis- 
tence of  those  organized  b:inds  of  robbers,  which, 
after  this  period,  became  the  scourge  of  Spain, 
and  which  no  subsequent  government  has  been 
able  entirely  to  extirpate.  To  these  disastrous 
consecpiences,  others  were  added,  of  a  different, 
and,  if  possiljle,  of  a  still  more  serious  kind. 
The  victory  gained  by  the  Church  increas','d  both 
her  power  and  her  reputation.  .  .  .  The  greatest 
men,  with  hardly  an  exception,  became  ecclesi- 
astics, and  all  temporal  considerations,  all  views 
of  earthly  policy,  were  despised  and  set  at 
nought.  No  one  inquired;  no  onedoulHed;  no 
one  presumed  to  ask  if  all  this  was  right.  The 
minds  of  men  succumbed  and  were  prostrate. 
AVhile  every  other  country  was  advancing,  Spain 
alone  was  receding.  Every  other  country  was 
making  ■  ome  addition  to  knowledge,  creating 
some  art,  or  enlarging  fjome  science,  Spain 
numbed  into  a  deatli-like  torpor,  spelll)ound  and 
entranced  by  the  accursed  superstition  which 
preyed  on  Irt  strength,  presented  to  Europe  a 
solitary  instance  of  constant  decay." — H.  T. 
Buckle,  Hint,  of  Civilization,  v.  2,  ch.  8. 

Also  in  :  W.  II.  Prescott,  Hist,  of  the  Reign, 
of  Philip  11. ,  bk.  5,  ch.  1-8  (c.  3).— 11.  Watson, 
Hist,  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  III.,  bk.  4.— J.  Dun- 
lop,  Memoirs  of  Spain,  1621-1700,  v.  1,  ch.  1.— 
See,  also,  Inquisition:  A.  D.  1203-1.525. 

i5-i9th  Centuries.— The  kiogdoir  of  Ma* 
rocco.    See  Mauocco. 


MOPH.    See  Mempuis. 
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MOQUELUMNAN  FAMILY,  The.  See 
Amkhican  AiioitioiNES:  Mix^uelumnan  Fam- 
ily. 

MOQUIS,  The.  See  Ameiiican  Aborioines: 
PuEBi.oa 

MORA,  The.— The  name  of  the  ship  which 
bore  Williiim  the  Conqueror  to  England,  and 
which  was  the  gift  of  his  wife,  the  Duchess  Ma- 
tilda. 

MORAT,  Battle  of  (1476).  See  BuiiGUNDy 
(TiikFkenciiDukedo.m):  A.  D.  1476-1477. 


MORAVIA  :  Its  people  and  their  early  his- 
tory.   See  Bohemia  :  Its  Feci  le,  &c. 

9th  Century.— Conversion  to  Christianity.  - 
The  kingdom  of  Svatopluk  and  its  obscure  de- 
struction.— "  Monivitt  has  not  even  a  legendary 
history.  Her  name  appears  for  the  first  time  at 
the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  under  iti  Slav 
form,  Morava  (German  '  March,  'Moehren  ).  It  i.s 
used  to  denote  at  the  same  time  a  tributary  of 
the  Danube  and  the  country  it  waters ;  it  is  met 
with  again  in  the  lower  valley  of  that  stream,  in 
Servia,  and  appears  to  have  a  Slav  origin.  Dur- 
ing the  7th  and  8th  centurie?  there  is  no  doubt 
Moravia  was  divided  among  several  princes,  and 
had  a  hard  struggle  against  the  Avars.  The  first 
prince  whose  name  is  known  was  3IoYmir,  who 
niled  at  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century.  .  .  . 
During  his  reign  Christianity  made  some  progress 
in  Moravia.  .  .  .  MoVmir  tried  to  withstand  the 
Germans,  but  was  not  successful;  and  in  846 
Louis  the  German  invaded  his  country,  deposed 
him,  nnd  made  his  nephew  Rostislav ,  hom  the 
chroniclers  call  Riistiz,  ruler  In  his  stead.  .  .  . 
The  new  prince,  Rostislav,  dewrmine<l  to  secure 
both  the  political  and  moral  freedom  of  his  coun- 
try. He  fortified  his  frontiers  and  then  declared 
war  against  the  emperor.  He  was  victorious, 
and  when  once  peace  was  secured  he  undertook 
a  systematic  conversion  of  his  people.  Thus 
came  about  one  of  the  great  episodes  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Slavs,  and  their  Church,  the  mission 
of  the  apostles  Cyril  and  Methodius.  .  .  .  After 
having  strugglea  successfully  for  some  time 
against  the  Germans  "  Rostislav  was ' '  betrayed  by 
his  nephew  and  vassal,  Svatopluk,  into  the  hands 
of  Kurlomaii,  duke  of  Carinthia  and  son  of  Louis 
the  German,  who  put  out  his  eyes  and  shut  him 
up  in  a  monastery.  Svatopluk  believed  himself 
surs  of  the  succession  to  his  uncle  as  the  price 
of  his  treachery,  but  a  very  dilferent  reward  fell 
to  his  lot,  as  Karloman,  trusting  but  little  in  his 
fidelity  to  the  Germans,  threw  him  also  into  cap- 
tivity. The  German  yoke  was,  however,  hate- 
ful to  the  Moravians;  they  soon  rebelled,  and 
Karloman  hoped  to  avert  the  danger  by  releas- 
ing Svatopluk  and  placing  him  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  Svatopluk  marched  against  the  Mora- 
vians, then  suddenly  joined  his  forces  to  theirs 
and  attacked  the  Gennans.  This  time  the  inde- 
pendence of  Moravia  was  secured,  and  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  treaty  of  Forcheim  (874).  .  .  . 
Thenceforward  peace  reigned  between  Svatopluk 
and  Louis  the  German.  ...  At  one  time  he 
[Svatopluk!  was  the  most  powerful  monarch  of 
the  Slavs;  Rome  was  in  treaty  with  him,  Bohe- 
mia gravitafcd  towards  the  orbit  of  Moravia, 
while  Moravia  held  the  empire  m  check.  .  .  . 
At  this  time  [891]  the  kingdom  of  Svatopluk  .  .  . 
iucluded,  besides  Moravia  and  the  present  Aus 
trian  Silesia,  the  subject  country  of  Bohemia, 
the  Slav  tribea  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula  as  far 


as  the  neighbourhood  of  Magdeburg,  part  of 
Western  Galicia,  the  country  of  the  Slovaks,  and 
Lower  Pannonia. "  But  Svatopluk  was  ruined  by 
war  with  his  neighbor,  Arnulf,  duke  of  Panno- 
nia. The  latter  "entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Braclav,  a  Slovene  prince,  sought  the  aid  of  the 
king  of  the  Bulgarians,  and,  what  was  of  fur 

f raver  importance,  summoned  to  his  help  the 
lagyars,  who  had  just  settled  themselves  on  the 
Lower  Danube.  Swabians,  Bavarians,  Franks, 
Magyars,  and  Slovenes  rushed  simultaneously 
apon  Moravia.  Overv.helmed by  numbers,  Svato- 
pluk made  no  attempt  at  resistance ;  he  shut  up 
his  troops  in  fortresses,  and  abandoned  the  open 
country  to  the  enemy,  who  ravaged  it  for  four 
whole  weeks.  Then  hostilities  ceased;  but  no 
durable  peace  could  exist  between  the  two  adver- 
saries. War  began  again  in  the  following  year, 
when  death  freed  Arnulf  from  Svatopluk.  .  .  . 
At  his  death  he  left  three  sons;  he  chose  the  eld- 
est, Moimir  II.,  as  his  heir,  and  assigned  appa- 
nages to  each  of  the  others.  On  his  death-bed  he 
begged  them  to  live  at  j)cace  with  one  another, 
but  his  advice  was  not  followed.  .  .  .  Bohemia 
soon  threw  oflf  those  bonds  which  had  attached 
her  as  a  vassal  to  Svatopluk ;  the  ^Magyars  in- 
vaded Moravian  Pannonia,  and  forced  JIoYmir 
into  an  alliance  with  them.  ...  In  the  year  900 
the  Bavarians,  together  with  the  Chekhs,  in- 
vaded Moravia.  In  903  the  name  of  ^loVmir  dis- 
appears. As  to  the  cause  of  his  death,  as  to  how 
it  was  that  suddenly  and  for  ever  the  kingdom 
of  Moravia  was  destroyed,  the  chronicles  tell  us 
nothing.  Cosmas  of  Prague  shows  us  Moravia 
at  the  mercy  of  Germans,  Chekhs,  and  Hun- 
garians ;  then  history  is  silent,  towns  and  castles 
crumble  to  pieces,  churches  are  overthrown,  the 
people  are  scattered. "—L.  Leger,  Hist.  ofAustro- 
Ilungary,  cJi.  4. 

Also  in:  G.   F.   Maclear,    Convemon  of  the 
West :  The  Slavs,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  I355. —  Absorption  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia.     See  Boue.mia  :   A.  D.  1355. 


MORAVIAN  OR  BOHEMIAN  BRETH- 
REN (Unitas  Fratrum) :  Origin  and  early 
history.  See  Bohemia  :  A.  D.  1434-14^7,  "id 
1621-1648. 

In  Saxony  and  in  America.  —  The  Indian 
Missions. — "In  1722,  and  in  the  seven  follow- 
ing years,  a  considerable  number  of  these 
'Brethren,'  led  by  Christian  David,  who  were 
persecuted  in  their  homes,  were  received  by 
Count  Zinzendorf  on  his  estate  at  Berthelsdorf  in 
Saxony.  They  founded  a  villag'^  called  Herm- 
hut,  or  'the  Watch  of  the  Lon.  '  There  they 
were  joined  by  Christians  from  ether  places  in 
Germany,  and,  after  some  time,  Zinzendorf  took 
up  his  abode  among  them,  and  became  their  prin- 
cipal guide  and  pastor.  ...  In  1737,  he  conse- 
crated himself  wholly  to  the  service  of  God  in 
connection  with  the  Moravian  settlement,  and 
was  ordained  a  bishop.  .  .  .  Zinzendorf  had  be- 
fore been  received  into  the  Lutheran  ministry. 
The  peculiar  fervor  which  characterized  his  re- 
ligious work,  and  certain  particulars  in  his  teach- 
ing, caused  the  Saxon  Government,  which  was 
wedded  to  the  traditional  Avays  of  Lutheran- 
ism,  to  exclude  him  from  Saxony  for  about  ten 
years  (1736-1747).  He  prosecuted  his  religious 
labors  in  Frankfort,  journeyed  through  Holland 
and  England,  made  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies, 
and,  in  1741,  another  voyage  to  America.     New 
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branches  of  the  Moravian  body  ho.  planted  in  the 
countries  wliich  lie  visited.  ...  It  wns  a  church 
within  a  church  tlmt  Zinzendorf  aimed  to  estab- 
lish. It  was  far  from  his  purpose  to  found  a 
sect  antagonistic  to  tlie  national  churches  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  Moravian  societies  arose. 
.  .  .  With  a  religious  life  remarkable  as  combin- 
ing warm  emotion  with  a  quiet  and  serene  type 
of  feeling,  the  community  of  Zinzendorf  con- 
nected a  missionary  ;,eal  not  e(iualled  at  that 
time  in  any  other  Pro  estant  communion.  Al- 
though few  in  number,  they  sent  their  gospel 
messengers  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe."—  G.  P. 
Fisher,  Hist,  of  the  Christum  Church,  ;);).506-507. 
— The  first  settlement  of  the  Moravians  in  Amer- 
ica was  planted  in  Georgia,  in  1735.  "  But 
Oglethorpe's  border  war  with  the  Spaniards  com- 
pelled him  to  call  eery  man  in  his  colony  to 
arms,  and  the  >Ioravian.s,  rather  than  forsake 
their  principles  [of  non-resistance,  and  depen- 
dence upon  prayer],  abandoned  their  lands  and 
escaped  to  Pennsylvania  [1740].  ilere  some  of 
their  brethren  were  already  fixed.  Am.ing  the 
refugees  was  the  young  David  Zeisberger, 
the  future  head  of  the  Ohio  missions.  Bethie- 
hem  on  the  Lehigh  became,  and  is  yet,  the  centre 
in  America  of  their  double  system  of  missions 
and  education.  They  bought  lands,  laid  out 
villages  and  farms,  built  houses,  shops,  and  mills, 
but  everywhere,  and  first  of  all,  houses  of 
prayer,  in  thankfulness  for  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity at  length  found.  The  first  nii-ssion  estab- 
lished by  Zinzendorf  in  the  colonies  was  in  1741, 
among  the  Mohican  Indians,  near  the  borders  of 
New  York  and  Connecticut.  The  bigoted  people 
and  authorities  of  the  neighborhood  by  outrages 
and  persecution  drove  them  off,  so  that  they  ^\  ^ro 
forced  to  take  refuge  on  the  Lehigh.  The  breth- 
ren established  them  in  a  new  colony  twenty 
miles  above  Bethlehem,  to  which  they  gave  he 
name  of  Gnadenhlltten  (Tents  of  Grace).  The 
prosperity  of  the  Mohicans  attracted  the  atten- 
tion and  visits  of  the  Indians  beyond.  The 
nearest  were  the  Delawares,  between  whom  and 
the  ^Mohicans  there  were  strong  ties  of  aflinity, 
as  branches  of  the  »ld  Lenni  Lenape  stock.  Re- 
lations were  thus  formed  between  the  Moravians 
and  the  Delawares.  And  by  the  fraternization 
between  the  Delawares  and  Shawances  .  .  . 
and  their  gradual  emigration  to  the  West  to 
escape  the  encroachments  of  Penn's  people,  it 
occurred  that  the  Moravian  missionaries,  Zeis- 
berger foremost,  accompanied  their  Delaware 
and  Mohican  converts  to  the  Sus(juehanna  in 
1765,  and  again,  when  driven  from  there  by  the 
cession  at  Fort  Stanwix,  journeyed  with  them 
across  the  Alleghanies  to  Goshgoshink,  a  town 
established  by  the  unconverted  Delawares  far  up 
the  Alleghany  River."  In  1770,  having  gained 
some  important  converts  among  the  Delawares 
of  the  Wolf  clan,  at  Kuskuskee,  on  Big  Beaver 
Creek,  they  transferred  themselves  to  that 
place,  naming  it  Friedenstadt.  But  there  they 
were  ojiposed  with  such  hostility  by  warriors 
and  white  traders  that  they  determinetl  "to 
plunge  a  step  further  into  the  wilderness,  and  go 
to  the  head  chief  of  the  Delawares  at  Gepelnmk- 
pechenk  (Stillwater,  or  Tuscarawi)  on  the  Mus- 
kingum. It  was  near  this  village  that  Christian 
Frederick  Post,  the  brave,  enterprising  pioneer 
of  the  iloravians,  had  established  himself  in 
1761,  with  the  approbation  of  the  chiefs.  .  .  . 
By  marriage  with  an  ludiaa  wife  he  had  for- 


feit' d  his  regular  standing  with  the  congrega- 
tic.i.  His  intimate  acciuaintanc,  with  the  In- 
dians, and  their  languages  and  customs,  so  far 
gained  upon  tl  em  that  in  1703  ho  was  jjcrmitted 
to  take  Heckewekler  to  share  .rs  cabin  and  es- 
tablish a  school  for  the  Indian  children.  But  in 
the  autumn  the  threatened  ouiu'.rit  of  Pontiac's 
war  had  compelled  them  to  fleo."  Early  in  1773 
the  Moravian  colony  "  was  invited  by  the  coun- 
cil at  Tuscarawi,  the  Wyandots  west  of  them 
approving  it,  to  come  with  all  their  Indiau 
brethren  from  the  Alleghany  and  Sustiuehanna, 
and  settle  on  the  Muskingum  (as  the  Tuscarawas 
was  then  called),  and  Uj>on  any  lands  that  they 
mii,dit  choose."  The  invitation  was  accepted. 
"The  pioneer  party,  in  the  removal  from  the 
Beaver  to  Ohio,  consisted  of  Zeisberger  and  five 
Indian  famiMci,  28  penwins,  who  arrived  at  this 
beautiful  ground  May  3, 1773.  .  .  .  The  site  was 
at  the  large  spring,  and  appropriately  it  wa.s 
named  for  it  Shoenbrun.  In  August  arrivcnl  the 
]\Iissi(maries  Ettwein  and  Ileckewelder,  with  the 
main  bcuiy  of  Christian  Indians  who  had  been 
invited  from  the  Alleghany  and  the  Sus<iuehan- 
na,  about  250  in  number.  .  .  .  This,  ami  further 
accessions  from  the  east  in  September,  made  it 
advisable  to  divide  the  colony  into  two  villages. 
The  second  [named  Gnadenhl\tten]  was  estab- 
lished ten  miles  below  Shoenbrun.  ...  In 
April,  1773,  the  remnants  of  the  mission  on  the 
Beaver  joined  their  brethren  in  Ohio.  Tlic  whole 
body  of  the  Moravian  Indians  .  .  .  was  now 
unitetl  and  at  rest  under  the  shelter  of  tlic  un- 
converted but  .  .  .  tolerant  Delaware  warriors. 
.  .  .  The  rx)pulatiou  of  the  Moravian  villages  at 
the  ^lose  of  1775  was  414  persons.  .  .  .  The 
calamity  of  the  Moravians  was  the  war  of  the 
American  Revolution.  It  de\  elopetl  the  danger- 
ous fact  that  their  villages  .  .  .  were  close  upon 
the  direct  line  between  Pittsburgh  and  Detroit, 
the  outposts  of  the  two  contending  forces."  The 
Ijcaceful  settlement  became  an  object  of  hostility 
to  the  meaner  spirits  on  both  sides.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1781,  by  order  of  the  British  commander  at 
Detroit,  they  were  expelled  from  their  settle- 
ment, robbed  of  all  their  possessions,  ami  sent  to 
Sandusky.  In  the  following  February,  a  half- 
starved  party  of  them,  numbering  96,  who  had 
ventured  back  to  their  ravagetl  homes,  for  the 
purpose  of  gleaning  the  com  left  standing  in  the 
fields,  were  massacred  by  a  brutiU  American 
force,  from  the  Ohio.  "So  perished  the  Mora- 
vian missions  on  the  Muskingum.  Not  that  the 
pious  founders  ceased  their  labors,  or  that  these 
consecrated  scenes  knew  them  no  more.  But 
their  Indian  communities,  the  germ  of  their 
work,  the  sign  of  what  was  to  be  accomplished 
by  them  in  the  great  Indian  problem,  were  scat- 
tered and  gone.  Zeisberger,  at  their  head, 
labored  with  the  remnants  of  their  congregation 
for  years  in  Canada.  They  then  transferred 
themselves  temporarily  to  settlements  on  the 
Sandusky,  the  Huron,  and  the  Cuyahoga  rivers. 
At  last  he  and  Ileckewelder,  with  the  survivors 
of  these  wanderings,  went  back  to  their  lands  on 
the  Tuscarawas,  now  surrounded  by  the  whites, 
but  fully  secured  to  them  by  the  generosity  of 
Congress. "— R.  King,  Ohio,  ch.  6. 

Also  in  :  D.  Cranz,  Ilint.  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren.—  F.  Bovet,  The  Diinished  Count  {Life  of 
Zinzendorf). — E.  de  Schweinitz,  Life  and  Timea 
of  Dand  Zeisberger. — D.  Zeisberger,  Diary. —t). 
Berger,  United  Brethren  {Am.  Vh,  Hist.),  v.  12. 
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MOREA:  Origin  of  the  name.— "  The  Morea 
must  .  .  .  Imve  come  into  general  use,  as  the 
name  of  tlie  peninsula  [of  the  Peloponnesus] 
among  tlie  Greeks,  after  the  Latin  concjuest  [oi 
1204-1205],  even  allowing  that  the  term  was 
used  among  foreigners  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Franks.  .  .  .  The  name  Morea  was,  however,  at 
first  applied  only  to  the  western  coast  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  or  perhaps  more  particularly  to 
Elis,  wliich  the  epitome  of  Strabo  points  out  as 
a  district  exclusively  Sclavonian,  and  which, 
to  this  day,  preserves  a  number  of  Sclavonian 
names.  .  .  .  Originally  the  word  appears  to  be 
the  same  geographical  denomination  which  the 
Sclavonians  of  the  north  had  given  to  a  moun- 
tain district  of  Thrace  in  the  chain  of  Mount 
Rhodope.  In  the  14th  century  the  name  of  this 
province  is  written  by  the  Emperor  Cantacu- 
zenos,  who  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
it  personally,  Morrha.  Even  as  late  as  the  14th 
century,  the  Morea  is  mentioned  in  official  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Frank  principality  as  a 
province  of  the  Peloponnesus,  thougli  the  name 
was  then  commonly  applied  to  the  whole  penin- 
sula."—G.  Finlay,  Ilixt.  of  Greece  from  its  Con- 
quent  by  t/ie  Criisudern,  ch.  1,  sect.  4. 

The  Principality  of  the.    SeeAcii.\iA:  A.  D. 

1205-1387. 

♦ 

MOREAU,  General,  The  Campaigns  and 
the  military  and  political  fortunes  of.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1796  (Aphil  — Octoheu);  1796- 
1797  (OcTOBEii— April);  1799  (April  — Sep- 
tember), (NovEMHER);  1800-1801  (May— Feb- 
ruary); and  1804-1805;  also,  Germany:  A.  D. 
18ia  (August). 

MORETON  BAY  DISTRICT.  See  Aus- 
tralia: A.  D.  1800-1840,  and  1859. 

MORGAN,  General  Daniel,  and  the  War 
of  the  American  Revolution.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1780-1781. 

MORGAN,  General  John  H.,  and  his  raid 
into  Ohio  and  Indiana.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (.Iuly:  Kentucky). 

MORGAN,  William,  The  abduction  of.  See 
New  York:  A.  D.  1826-1832. 

MORGANATIC  MARRIAGES.—  ' Besides 
the  dowry  which  was  given  before  the  marriage 
ceremony  had  been  performed,  it  was  customary 
[among  some  of  the  ancient  German  peoples]  for 
the  husband  to  make  his  wife  a  present  on  the 
morning  after  the  first  night.  This  was  called 
the  'morgengabe,'  or  morning  gift,  the  present- 
ing of  which,  where  no  previous  ceremony  had 
been  observed,  constituted  a  particular  kind  of 
connexion  called  matrimonium  morganaticam, 
or  '  morganatic  marriage. '  As  the  liberality  of 
the  husband  was  apt  to  be  excessive,  we  find  the 
amount  limited  by  the  Langobardian  laws  to  one 
fourth  of  the  bridegroom's  substance." — W.  C. 
Perry,  The  Franks,  ch.  10. 

MORGARTEN,  Battle  of  (1315).  See 
Switzerland:  The  Three  Forest  Cantons. 

MORINI,  The.    See  Belo^. 

MORISCOES.— This  name  was  given  to  the 
Moors  in  Spain  after  their  nominal  and  compul- 
sory conversion  to  Christianitv.  See  Moors: 
A.  D.  14i)-3-10()0. 

MORMAERS,  OR  MAARMORS.— A  title, 
signifying  great  Maer  or  Steward,  borne  by  cer- 
tain princes  or  sub-kings  of  provinces  in  Scot- 
land in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries.  The  Mac- 
l»cth  of  history  was  Mormaerof  Moray. — W.  F. 


Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  v.  3,  ])j).  49-51. — See,  also, 
Scotland;  A.  D.  1039-1054. 

MORMANS,  Battle  of.    See  France:  A.  D. 
1814  (.January — March). 


MORMONISM:  A.  D.  1805-1830.- Joseph 
Smith  and  the  Book  of  Mormon. — ".Joseph 
Smith,  Jr..  wlio  .  .  .  appears  in  the  character 
of  the  first  Mormon  prophet,  and  the  putative 
founder  of  Mormonism  and  the  Church  of  Latter 
Day  Saints,  was  born  in  Sharon,  Windsor  County, 
Vt.,  December  13,  1805.  He  was  the  son  of 
.Joseph  Smith,  Sr.,  who,  with  his  wife  Lucy  and 
their  family,  removed  from  Royalton,  Vt.,  to 
Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  in  the  summer  of  1816.  Tiic 
family  embraced  nine  children,  Joseph,  Jr.,  be- 
ing the  fourth  in  the  order  of  their  ages.  ...  At 
Palmyra,  Mr.  Smith,  Sr.,  opened  'a  cake  and  beer 
shop,'  as  described  by  his  siguboard,  doing  busi- 
ness on  a  small  scale,  by  the  profits  of  which, 
added  to  the  earnings  of  an  occasional  day's  work 
on  hire  by  himself  atnl  his  elder  sons,  for  the  vil- 
lage and  farming  people,  he  was  understood  to 
secure  a  scanty  but  honest  living  for  himself  and 
family.  ...  In  1818  they  settled  upon  a  nearly 
wild  or  unimproved  piece  of  land,  mostly  covered 
with  standing  timber,  situate  about  two  miles 
south  of  Palmyra.  .  .  .  Little  improvement  was 
made  upon  this  land  by  the  Smith  iamily  in  the 
way  of  clearing,  fencing,  or  tillage.  .  .  .  The 
larger  proportion  of  the  time  of  the  Smiths  .  .  . 
was  spent  in  hunting  and  fishing  .  .  .  and  idly 
lounging  around  the  stores  and  shops  in  the  vil- 
lage. ...  At  this  period  in  the  life  and  career 
of  .Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  or  'Joe  Smith,'  as  he  was 
universally  named,  and  the  Smith  family,  they 
were  popularly  regarded  as  an  illiterate,  whiskey- 
drinking,  shiftless,  irreligious  race  of  people  — 
the  first  named,  the  chief  subject  of  this  biog- 
raphy, being  unanimously  volevi  the  laziest  and 
most  worthless  of  the  generation.  .  .  .  Tacitur- 
nity was  among  his  characteristic  idiosj'ncracies. 
and  he  seldom  spoke  to  any  one  outside  of  his 
intimate  associates,  except  when  flret  addressed 
by  another;  and  then,  by  reason  of  his  extrava- 
gancies of  statement,  his  word  was  received  with 
the  least  confidence  by  those  who  knew  him  best, 
lie  could  utter  the  most  palpable  exaggeration 
or  marvellous  absurdity  with  the  utmost  ap- 
parent gravity.  .  .  .  He  was,  however,  proverb- 
ially good-natured,  very  rarely  if  ever  indulging 
in  any  combative  spirit  toward  any  one,  what- 
ever might  be  the  provocation,  aud  yet  was 
never  known  to  laugh.  Albeit,  he  seemed  to  be 
the  pride  of  his  indulgent  father,  who  has  been 
heard  to  boast  of  him  as  the  '  ^euus  of  the 
family,'  quoting  his  own  expression.  Joseph, 
moreover,  as  he  grew  in  years,  had  learned  to 
read  comprehensively,  in  which  (jualification  he 
was  far  in  advance  of  his  elder  brother,  and  even 
of  his  father.  .  .  .  As  he  .  .  .  advanced  in  read- 
ing and  knowledge,  he  assumed  a  spiritual  or  re- 
ligious turn  of  mind,  aud  frequently  perused  the 
Bible,  becoming  quite  familiar  with  portions 
thereof.  .  .  .  The  final  conclusion  announced  by 
him  was,  tliat  all  sectarianism  was  fallacious,  all 
the  churches  on  a  false  foundation,  and  the  Bible 
a  fable.  ...  In  September,  1819,  a  curious 
stone  was  found  in  the  digging  of  a  well  upon 
the  premises  of  Mr.  Clark  Chase,  near  Palmyra. 
This  stone  attracted  particular  notice  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  shape,  resembling  that  of  a  child's 
foot.     It  was  of  a  whitish,  glassy  appearance, 
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though  opaque,  resembling  quartz.  Josepli 
Smith,  St.,  and  his  elder  sons  Alvin  and  Hyrum, 
did  the  chief  labor  of  this  well-digging,  and  Jo- 
seph, Jr.,  who  had  been  a  frequenter  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work,  as  an  idle  looker-on  and 
lounger,  manifested  a  special  fancy  for  this 
geological  curiosity,  and  he  carried  it  home  with 
him.  .  .  .  Very  soon  the  pretension  transpired 
that  he  could  see  wonderful  things  by  its  aid. 
.  .  .  The  most  glittering  sights  revealed  to  the 
mortal  vision  of  the  young  impostor,  in  the  man- 
ner stated,  were  hidden  treasures  of  great  value, 
including  enormous  deposits  of  gold  and  silver 
sealed  in  earthen  pots  or  iron  chests,  and  buried 
in  the  earth  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
place  where  he  siood.  These  discoveries  linally 
became  too  dazzling  for  his  eyes  in  daylight,  and 
he  had  to  shade  his  vision  by  looking  at  the 
stone  in  his  hat!  .  .  .  The  imposture  was  re- 
newed and  repeated  at  fre(|uent  intervals  from 
1820  to  1827,  various  localities  being  the  scenes 
of  .  .  .  delusive  searches  for  money  [for  carry- 
ing on  which  Smith  collected  contributions  from 
his  dupes],  as  pointed  out  by  the  revelations  of 
the  magic  stone.  .  .  .  Numerous  traces  of  the 
excavations  left  by  Smith  are  yet  remaining  as 
evidences  of  his  impostures  and  tlie  folly  of  his 
dupes,  though  most  of  them  have  become  ob- 
literated by  the  clearing  off  and  tilling  of  the 
lands  where  they  were  made. "  In  the  summer 
of  1827  "Smith  had  a  remarkable  vision.  He 
pretended  that,  while  engaged  in  secret  prayer, 
alone  in  the  wilderness,  an  '  angel  of  the  Lord ' 
appeared  to  him,  with  the  glad  tidings  that  '  all 
his  sins  had  been  forgiven';  .  .  .  also  that  he 
had  received  a  '  promise  that  the  true  doctrine 
and  the  fulness  of  the  doctrine  and  the  fulness 
of  the  gospel  should  at  some  future  time  be  re- 
vealed to  him. '  ...  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
Smith  had  yet  a  more  miraculous  and  astonisinug 
vision  than  any  preceding  one.  He  now  arro- 
gated to  himself,  by  authority  of  *  the  spirit  of 
revelation,'  and  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
'  promises '  made  to  him,  a  far  higher  sphere  in 
the  scale  of  human  existence,  assuming  to  possess 
the%ift  and  power  of  '  prophet,  seer,  and  reve- 
lator.'  On  this  assumption  he  announced  to  his 
family  friends  and  the  bigoted  persons  who  had 
adhered  to  his  supernaturalism,  that  he  was 
'commanded,'  upon  a  secretly  fixed  day  anc} 
hour,  to  go  alone  to  a  certain  spot  revealed  to  him 
by  the  angel,  and  there  take  out  of  the  earth  a 
metallic  book  of  great  antiquity  in  its  origin,  and 
of  immortal  importance  in  its  consequences  to 
the  world,  which  was  a  record,  in  mystic  letters 
or  characters,  of  the  long-lost  tribes  of  Israel, 
.  .  .  who  had  primarily  inhabited  this  continent, 
and  which  no  human  being  besides  himself  couhl 
see  and  live ;  and  the  power  to  translate  which 
to  the  nations  of  the  earth  was  also  given  to  him 
only,  as  the  chosen  servant  of  Gml.  .  .  .  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  apiK)inted  hour  came,  the 
prophet,  assuming  his  practised  air  of  mystery, 
took  in  liand  his  money -digging  spade  and  a  large 
napkin,  and  went  off  in  silence  and  alone  in  the 
solitude  of  the  forest,  and  after  an  absence  of 
some  three  hours  returned,  apparently  with  his 
sacred  charge  concealed  within  the  folds  of  the 
napkin.  .  .  .  With  the  book  was  also  found,  or 
BO  pretended,  a  huge  pair  of  spectacles  in  a  per- 
fect state  of  preservation,  or  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  as  afterward  interpreted,  whereby 
the  mystic  record  was  to  be  translated  and  the 


wonderful  dealings  of  Qml  revealed  to  man,  by 
the  superhuman  power  of  Joseph  Smith.  .  .  . 
The  sacred  treasure  was  not  seen  by  mortjil  eyes, 
save  those  of  the  one  anointed,  until  after  the 
lapse  of  a  year  or  longer  time,  when  it  was  found 
expedient  to  have  a  new  revelation,  as  Smith's 
bare  word  had  utterly  failed  to  gain  a  convert 
beyond  his  original  circle  of  believers.  By  this 
amended  revelation,  the  veritable  existence  of 
the  book  was  certified  to  by  eleven  witnesses  of 
Smiths  selection.  It  was  then  hendded  as  the 
Golden  Bible,  or  Book  of  Mormon,  and  as  tlie  be- 
ginning of  a  new  gospel  disiK-nsation.  .  .  .  The 
spot  from  which  the  book  is  alleged  to  have  been 
taken  is  the  yet  partially  visible  pit  where  the 
money  speculators  had  previously  dug  for  an- 
other kind  of  treasure,  which  is  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  what  has  ever  since  been  known  as  '  Mor- 
mon Hill,'  now  owned  by  Mr.  Anson  Robinson, 
in  the  town  of  Manchester,  New  York.  This 
book  .  .  .  was  finally  described  by  Smith  and 
his  echoes  as  consisting  of  metallic  leaves  or 
plates  i"esembling  gold,  bound  together  in  a 
volume  by  three  rings  running  through  one  edge 
of  them,  the  leaves  opening  like  an  ordinary 
paper  book.  .  .  .  Translations  and  interpreta- 
tions were  now  entered  upon  by  the  prophet," 
and  in  1830  the  "  Book  of  Mormon  "  was  printed 
and  published  at  Palmyra,  New  York,  a  well-to- 
do  farmer,  Martin  Harris,  paying  the  expense. 
"  In  claiming  for  the  statements  herein  set  forth 
the  character  of  fairness  and  authenticity,  it  is 
perhaps  appropriate  to  add  .  .  .  that  the  locality 
of  the  malversations  resulting  in  the  Mormon 
scheme  is  the  author's  birthplace;  that  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  'Joe  Smith,'  the  first  Mor- 
mon prophet,  and  with  his  father  and  all  the 
Smith  family,  since  their  removal  to  Palmyra 
from  Vermont  .  .  .  ;  that  he  was  equally  ac- 
quainted with  Martin  Harris  and  Oliver  Cowdery, 
and  with  most  of  the  earlier  followers  of  Smith, 
either  as  money-diggers  or  Mormons;  that  he 
established  at  Palmyra,  in  1823,  and  was  for 
many  years  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  '  Wayne 
Sentinel,'  and  was  editorially  connected  with  that 
paper  at  the  printing  by  its  press  of  the  original 
edition  of  the  'Book  of  Mormon'  in  1830;  that 
in  the  progress  of  the  work  he  performed  much 
of  the  reading  of  the  proof-sheets,  comparing  the 
same  with  the  manuscript  copies,  and  in  the 
meantime  had  frequent  and  familiar  interviews 
with  the  pioneer  Mormons." — P.  Tucker,  Origin, 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Mormonism,  ch.  1-5,  and 
preface. — It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  ground- 
work of  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  supplied  by 
an  ingenious  romance,  written  about  1814  by  the 
Rev.  Solomon  Spalding,  a  Presbyterian  minister 
of  some  learning  and  literary  ability,  then  living 
at  New  Salem  (now  Conneaut),  Ohio.  This 
romance,  which  was  entitled  "The  Manuscript 
Found,"  purported  to  narrate  the  history  of  a 
migration  of  the  lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel  to 
America.  It  was  never  published;  but  mem- 
bers of  Mr.  Spalding's  family,  and  other  persons, 
who  read  it  or  heard  it  read,  in  manuscript, 
claimed  confidently,  after  the  appearance  of  tlie 
Book  of  Mormon  that  the  main  body  of  the  nar- 
rative and  the  notable  names  introduced  in  it 
were  identical  with  those  of  the  latter.  Some 
circumstances,  moreover,  seemed  to  indicate  a 
probability  that  Mr.  Spalding's  manuscript,  be- 
ing left  during  several  weeks  with  a  publisher 
named  Patterson,  at  Pittsburgh,  came  there  into 
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the  hands  of  one  Sidney  Rigdon,  a  young  printer, 
who  appeared  subsequently  as  one  of  tlit-  leading 
missionaries  of  Mormonism,  and  who  is  believed 
to  have  visited  Joseph  Smith,  at  Palmyra,  before 
the  Book  of  Mormon  came  to  light.  On  the 
other  hand.  Mormon  believers  have,  latterly, 
made  much  of  the  fact  that  a  manuscript  ro- 
mance without  title,  by  Solomon  Spalding,  Avas 
found,  not  many  years  since,  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  by  President  Fairchild  of  Oberlin  Col- 
ege,  Ohio,  and  proved  to  bear  no  resemblance 
to  the  Book  of  Slormon.  Spalding  is  said,  how- 
ever, to  have  written  several  romances,  and,  if 
80,  nothing  is  proved  by  this  discovery. — T. 
Gregg,  The  Pi'ojyftet  of  Palmyra,  ch.  1-11  and 
41-45. 

Also  in  :  E.  E.  Dickinson,  New  Light  on  Mor- 
THonism. — J.  M.  Kennedy,  Early  Days  of  Mor- 
irwnism,  ch.  1-2. 

A.  D.  1830-1846,— The  First  He^ira  to  Kirt- 
land,  Ohio,  the  Second  to  Missouri,  the  Third 
to  Nauvoo,  Illinois. — The  Danites. — The  build- 
ing of  the  city  and  its  Temple. — Hostility  of 
the  Gentiles. — The  slaying  of  the  Prophet. — 
"  Immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  Book 
the  Church  was  duly  organized  at  Manchester. 
On  April  6,  1830,  six  members  were  ordained 
elders  —  Joseph  Smith,  Sr.,  Joseph  Smith,  Jr., 
Hyrum  Smith,  Samuel  Smith,  Oliver  Cowdery 
and  Josepli  Knight.  The  first  conference  was 
held  at  Fayette,  Seneca  county,  in  June.  A 
special  '  revelation '  at  this  time  made  Smith's 
wife  'the  Elect  Lady  and  Daughter  of  God,' 
with  the  high-sounding  title  of  'Electa  Cyria.' 
In  later  years  this  lady  became  disgusted  with 
her  husband's  religion.  .  .  .  Another  revelation 
was  to  the  effect  that  Palmyra  was  not  the  gath- 
ering-place of  the  Saints,  after  all,  but  that  they 
should  proceed  to  Kirtland,  in  Ohio.  Conse- 
quently, the  early  part  of  1831  saw  them  colo- 
nized m  that  place,  the  move  being  known  as 
'  The  First  Hegira.'  Still  another  revelation  (on 
the  6th  of  June)  stated  that  some  point  in  Mis- 
souri was  the  reliable  spot.  Smith  immediately 
selected  a  trict  in  Jackson  county,  near  Inde- 
pendence. By  1833  the  few  Monnons  who  had 
moved  thither  were  so  persecuted  that  they  went 
into  Clay  county,  and  thence,  in  1838,  into  Cald- 
well county,  naming  their  settlement  '  Far  West. ' 
The  main  body  of  the  Mormons,  however,  re- 
mained in  Kirtland  from  1831  till  they  were 
forced  to  join  their  Western  brethren  in  1838. 
Brigham  Young,  another  native  of  Vermont, 
joined  at  Kirtland  in  1832,  and  was  ordained  an 
elder.  The  conference  of  ciders  on  ilay  3,  1833, 
repudiated  the  name  of  IMormons  and  adopted 
that  of  '  Latt«r-Day  Saints. '  The  first  presidency 
consisted  of  Smith,  Rigdon,  and  Frederick  G. 
Williams.  In  Maj-,  1835,  the  Twelve  Apostles 
—  among  them  Bngham  Young,  Ileber  C.  Kim- 
ball and  Orson  Hyde  —  left  on  a  mission  for  pros- 
elytes. .  .  .  The  Mormons  were  driven  from 
Missouri  bv  Governor  Boggs's  'Extraordinary 
Order,'  which  caused  them  to  gain  sympathy  as 
Laving  been  persecuted  in  a  slave  State.  'They 
moved  to  Hancock  county,  Illinois,  in  1840,  and 
built  up  Nauvoo  [on  the  Mississippi  River,  14 
miles  above  KeokuKlby  a  charter  with  most  un  • 
usual  privileges."— F.  G.  Mather,  The  Early 
Days  of  Mormonism  (Lippincott's  Mag.,  Aug. 
1880).— In  the  midst  of  the  troubles  of  Smith  and 
his  followers  in  Missouri,  and  before  their  re- 
mo\(al  to  Nauvoo,  there  arose  among  them  "  the 


mysterious  and  much  dreaded  band  that  finally 
took  the  name  of  Danites,  or  sons  of  Dan,  con- 
cerning which  so  much  has  been  said  while  so 
little  is  known,  some  of  the  Mormons  even  deny- 
ing its  existence.  But  of  this  there  is  no  ques- 
tion. Says  Burton :  '  The  Danite  band,  a  name 
of  fear  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  is  said  by  anti- 
Mormons  to  consist  of  men  between  the  ages  of 
17  and  49.  Thev  were  originally  termed  Daugh- 
ters of  Gideon,  f)estroying  Angels — the  gentiles 
say  devils — and,  finally,  Sons  of  Dan,  or  Danites, 
from  one  of  whom  was  prophesied  he  should  be  a 
serpent  in  the  path.  They  were  organized  about 
1837  under  D.  W.  Patten,  popularly  called  Cap- 
tain Fearnot,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  as  aven- 
gers of  blood  with  gentiles;  in  fact  they  formed 
a  kind  of  death  societj',  desperadoes,  thugs, 
hashshashiyun  —  in  plain  English,  assassins  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  Mormons  declare 
categorically  the  whole  and  every  particular  to 
l)e  the  calumnious  invention  of  the  impostor  and 
arch  apostate,  Mr.  John  C.  Bennett.  John  Hyde, 
a  seceder,  states  that  the  Danile  band,  or  the 
United  Brothers  of  Gideon,  was  organized  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1838,  and  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  the  apostle  David  Patten,  who  for 
the  purpose  assumed  the  name  of  Captain  Fear- 
not.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  Danite 
band,  or  Destroying  Angels  as  again  they  are 
called,  was  organized  at  the  recommendation  of 
the  governor  of  Missouri  as  a  means  of  self- 
defence  against  persecutions  in  that  State." — H. 
H.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the  Pacific  States  t.  21,  pp. 
124-126.— "  Tlie  Mormons  first  attracted  national 
notice  about  the  time  they  quitted  Missouri  to 
escape  persecution  and  took  refuge  in  Illinois. 
In  that  free  State  a  tract  of  land  was  granted 
them  and  a  charter  too  carelessly  liberal  in  terms. 
The  whole  body,  already  numbering  about 
15,000,  gathered  into  a  new  city  of  their  own, 
which  their  prophet,  in  obedience  to  a  revelation, 
named  Nauvoo;  here  a  body  of  militia  was 
formed  under  the  name  of  the  Nauvoo  legion; 
and  Joe  Smith,  as  maj'or,  military  commander, 
and  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  exerted  aiui>i- 
thority  almost  despotic.  The  wilderness  flos- 
somed  and  rejoiced,  and  on  a  lofty  height  of  this 
holy  city  was  begun  a  grotescjue  temple,  built 
of  limestone,  with  huge  monolithic  pillars  which 
displayed  carvings  of  moons  and  suns.  .  .  . 
Nauvoo  was  well  laid  out,  with  wide  streets 
which  sloped  towards  well-cultivated  farms ;  all 
was  thrift  and  sobriety,  no  spirituous  liquors 
were  drunk,  and  the  colonists  here,  as  in  their  for- 
mer settlements,  furnished  the  pattern  of  insect  in- 
dustry. The  wonderful  proselyting  work  of  this 
new  sect  abroad  had  already  begun,  and  recruits 
came  over  from  the  overplus  toilers  in  the  British 
factory  towns.  .  .  .  But  there  was  something  in 
the  methods  of  this  sect,  not  to  speak  of  the 
jealousy  they  excited  by  their  prosperity,  which 
bred  them  trouble  here  as  everywhere  else  where 
they  came  in  contact  with  American  common- 
place life.  It  was  whispered  that  the  hierarchy 
of  impostors  grew  rich  upon  the  toils  of  their 
simple  followers.  Polygamy  had  not  j-et  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  a  divine  revelation ;  and 
yet  the  first  step  towards  it  was  practised  in  the 
theory  of  'sealing  wi'.es '  spiritually,  which 
Smith  had  begun  in  some  mysterious  wav  that  it 
baflled  the  gentile  to  discover.  Sheriffs,  too, 
were  forbidden  to  serve  civil  process  in  Nauvoo 
without  the  written  permission  of  its  mayor.   All 
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these  strange  scandals  of  heathenish  pranks,  and 
more,  hesides,  stirred  up  tlie  neigliboring  gen- 
tiles, plain  Illinois  backwoodsmen ;  and  the  more 
80  that,  besides  his  3,000  militia,  the  Mormon 
prophet  controlled  6,000  votes,  which,  in  the 
close  Presidential  canvass  of  1844,  might  liave 
been  enough  to  decide  the  election.  Joe  Smith, 
indeed,  whose  Church  nominated  him  for  Presi- 
dent, showed  a  fatal  but  thoroughly  American 
disposition  at  this  time  to  carry  his  power  into 
politics.  Tills  king  of  plain  speech,  who  dressed 
as  a  journeyn^an  carpenter,  suppressed  a  news- 
paper which  was  set  up  by  seceding  Mormons. 
VVlien  complaint  was  made  lie  resisted  Illinois 
process  and  proclaimed  martial  law ;  the  citizens 
of  the  surrounding  towns  armed  for  a  fight. 
Joe  Smith  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  jail  at 
Carthage  with  his  brother  Hiram.  The  rumor 
spreading  that  the  governor  was  disposed  to  re- 
lease tliese  prisoners,  a  disorderly  band  gathereil 
at  the  jail  and  shot  them  [June  27,  18441  Thus 
perished  Smith,  the  Mormon  fountler.  His  death 
at  first  created  terror  and  confusion  among  liis 
followers,  but  Brigham  Young,  his  successor, 
proved  a  man  of  great  force  and  sagacity.  The 
exasperated  gentiles  clamored  loudly  to  expel 
these  religious  fanatics  from  Illinois  as  they  had 
been  expelled  from  Missouri;  and  finally,  to  pre- 
vent a  civil  war,  the  governor  of  the  State  took 
forcible  possession  of  the  holy  city,  with  its  un- 
:fluished  temple,  while  the  Mormon  charter  of 
Nauvoo  was  repealed  by  the  legislature.  The 
3Iormons  now  determined  [1846]  upon  the  course 
which  was  most  suited  to  their  growth,  and  left 
American  pioneer  society  to  found  their  New 
Jerusalem  on  more  enduring  foundations  west  of 
the  Kocky  Mountains. " — J.  Schouler,  Hist,  of  the 
U.  S.,  c.  4,  ;>;>.  547-549. 

Also  in:  T.  Ford,  JIi»t.  of  Illinois,  ch.  8  and 
10-11.— A.  Davidson  and  B.  Stuve,  Hist,  of  Illi- 
nois, ch.  41. — J.  Remy  and  J.  Brenchley,  Journey 
to  Omit  tkilt  iMke  City,  hk.  2,  ch.  2-3  (c.  1).— R. 
F.  Burton.  The  City  of  the  Saints,  p.  359. 

A.  D.  1846-1848.— The  gentile  attack  on 
Nauvoo. — Exodus  of  "the  Saints"  into  the 
-wilderness  of  the  West. — Their  settlement  on 
the  Great  Salt  Lake.— "  During  the  winter  of 
1845-'6  the  Mormons  made  the  most  prodigious 
preparations  for  removal.  All  the  houses  in  Nau  • 
voo,  and  even  the  temple,  were  converted  into 
work-shops;  and  before  spring  more  than  12,000 
•wagons  were  in  readiness.  The  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  flocked  to  Nauvoo  to  pur- 
chase houses  and  farms,  which  were  sold  ex- 
tremely low,  lower  than  the  prices  at  a  sheriff's 
sale,  for  money,  wagons,  horses,  oxen,  cattle,  and 
other  articles  of  personal  property  which  might 
be  needed  by  the  Mormons  in  their  exodus  into 
the  wilderness.  By  the  ni?ddle  of  May  it  was  esti- 
mated tluU  16,000  Mormons  had  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  taken  up  their  line  of  march  with 
their  personal  property,  their  wives  and  little 
ones,  westward  across  the  continent  to  Oregon  or 
California;  leaving  behind  them  in  Nauvoo  a 
small  remnant  of  1,000  souls,  being  those  who 
were  unable  to  sell  their  property,  or  who  having 
no  property  to  sell  were  unable  to  get  away. 
The  twelve  apostles  went  first  with  about  2.000 
of  their  followers.  Indictments  had  been  found 
against  nine  of  them  in  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  of  Illinois  at  its  De- 
cember term,  1845,  for  counterfeiting  the  current 
coin  of  the  United  States.    The  United  States 


Marshal  had  applied  to  me  [the  writer  being  at 
that  time  Governor  of  Illinois]  for  a  militia  force 
to  arrest  them ;  but  in  pursuance  of  the  amnesty 
agreed  on  for  old  offences,  believing  that  the  ar- 
rest of  the  accused  would  prevent  the  removal  of 
the  Mormons,  and  that  if  arrested  there  was  not 
the  least  chance  that  any  of  them  would  ever  be 
convicted,  I  declinecl  the  application  unless  regu- 
larly called  upon  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  acconling  to  law.  ...  It  was  notorious 
that  none  of  them  could  be  convicted ;  for  they 
always  comnuuided  evidence  and  witnesses 
enough  to  make  a  conviction  impossible." — T. 
Ford,  Hist,  of  Illinois,  ch.  13.— "The  Saints  who 
had  as  yet  been  unable  to  leave  Nauvoo  continued 
to  labour  assiduously  at  the  completion  of  the 
temple,  so  as  to  accomplish  one  of  the  most 
solemn  prophecies  of  their  well-beloved  martyr. 
The  sacred  edifice  was  ultimately  entirely  fin- 
ished, at  the  end  of  April,  1846,  after  having 
cost  the  Saints  more  than  a  million  dollars.  It 
was  consecrated  with  great  pomp  on  the  1st  and 
2nd  of  May,  1846.  .  .  .  The  day  after  the  conse- 
cration of  the  temple  had  been  ccl-jbrated,  the 
Mormons  withdrew  from  the  building  all  the 
sacred  articles  which  adorned  it,  and  satisfied 
with  having  done  their  duty  in  accomplishing, 
though  to  no  purpose  otherwise,  a  Divine  com- 
mand, they  crossed  the  Mississippi  to  rejoin 
those  who  had  gone  before  them.  Nauvoo  was 
abandoned.  There  renuiined  within  its  deserted 
walls  but  some  hundred  families,  wljom  tlie  want 
of  means  and  the  inability  to  sell  their  effects  had 
not  allowed  as  yet  to  start  upon  the  road  to  emi- 
gration. The  presence  of  those  who  were  thus 
detained,  together  with  the  bruit  caused  by  the 
ceremony  of  dedication,  raised  the  murmurs  of 
the  gentiles,  and  seemed  to  keep  alive  their  ani- 
mosity and  alarm.  Their  eager  desire  to  be  en- 
tirely rid  of  the  Mormons  made  them  extremely 
sensitive  to  every  idle  story  respecting  the  proj- 
ects of  the  latter  to  return.  They  imagined  that 
the  Saints  had  only  left  in  detachments  to  seek 
recruits  among  the  red-skins,  meaning  to  come 
back  with  sufficient  force  once  more  to  take  pos- 
session of  their  property  in  Illinois.  Tliese  ap- 
])rehensioiiS  rose  to  sucli  a  pitch  that  the  anti- 
Mormons  plunged  into  fresh  acts  of  illegality  and 
barbarism.  .  .  .  On  the  10th  of  September,  1846, 
an  army  of  1,000  men,  possessing  six  pieces  of 
artillery,  started  to  begin  the  attack  under  the 
direction  of  a  person  named  Carlin,  and  of  the 
Reverend  3Ir.  Brockman.  Nauvoo  had  only  300 
men  ito  oppose  to  this  force,  and  but  five  small 
cannon,  made  from  the  iron  of  an  old  steamboat. 
The  fire  ojicncd  on  the  afternoon  of  the  10th,  and 
continued  on  tlie  11th,  12th  and  13th  of  Septem- 
ber." Every  attack  of  the  besiegers  was  re- 
pulsed, until  4hey  consented  to  terms  under 
which  the  remnant  of  the  Mormons  was  to  evacu- 
ate the  town  at  the  end  of  five  days.  "  The  Mor- 
mons had  only  three  men  killed  and  a  few 
wounded  during  the  whole  affair ;  the  loss  of  their 
enemies  is  unknown,  but  it  would  seem  that  it 
was  heavy.  It  was  agreed  that  a  committee  of 
five  persons  should  remain  at  Nauvoo  to  attend 
to  the  interests  of  the  exiles,  and  on  the  17th  of 
Sejitember,  while  the  enemy,  to  tlie  number  of 
1,635,  entered  the  city  to  plunder,  the  remnant  of 
the  ilormons  crossed  the  I^Iississippi  to  follow 
'  the  track  of  Israel  towards  the  west. ' .  .  .  About 
tlie  end  of  June,  1846,  the  first  column  of  the 
emigrants  arrived  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Missouri, 
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a  Httle  above  tlie  point  of  confluence  of  this  im- 
mense river  with  tiio  Platte,  in  tlie  country  of  the 
PottnwaUunicB,  wliere  it  stopped  to  await  the  de- 
tachments in  its  rear.  This  spot,  now  known  by 
tlicnameof  Council  BlufFs,  was  christened  Kanes- 
ville  by  the  Mormons.  ...  At  this  place,  in  the 
course  of  July,  the  federal  government  made  an 
appeal  to  tiic  patriotism  of  the  Monnons,  and 
asked  them  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  500  men 
for  the  Mexican  war.  Did  the  government  wish 
to  favour  the  Saints  by  affording  them  an  ojipor- 
tunlty  of  making  money  by  talting  service,  or 
did  it  merely  wish  to  test  their  fidelity  V  This 
we  cannot  decide.  .  .  .  The  Saints  generally  re- 
ganled  this  levy  as  a  species  of  persecution ;  how- 
ever .  .  .  they  funiisiicd  a  battalion  of  520 
men,  and  received  |20,000  for  eqidpment  from 
the  war  department. "  The  head  quarters  of  the 
emigration  remained  at  Kanesville  through  the 
winter  of  1846-47,  waiting  for  the  brethren  who 
had  been  left  behind.  There  were  several  en- 
campments, however,  some  of  them  about  200 
miles  in  advance.  The  shelters  contrived  were 
of  every  kind  —  huts,  tents,  and  caves  dug  iii 
the  earth.  The  sufTering  was  considerable  and 
man  J'  deaths  occu  rred.  The  Indians  of  the  region 
were  Pottawatamies  and  Omahas,  botli  hostile  to 
the  United  States  and  therefore  friendly  to  the 
Mormons,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  persecuted 
foes  of  the  American  nation.  "On  the  14th  of 
April  [1847],  Brigham  Young  and  eight  apostles, 
at  the  head  of  143  picked  men  and  70  carts  laden 
with  grain  and  agricultural  implements,  started 
in  search  of  Eden  in  the  far- west.  .  .  .  The  23rd 
of  July,  1847,  Orson  Pratt,  escorted  by  a  small 
advanced  guard,  was  the  first  to  reach  the  Great 
Salt  Lake.  He  was  joined  the  following  day  by 
Brigham  Young  and  the  main  body  of  the  pio- 
neers. That  day,  the  24th  of  July,  was  destined 
to  be  afterwards  celebrated  by  the  Jlormons  as 
the  anniversary  of  their  deliverance.  .  .  .  Brig- 
ham Young  declared,  by  divine  inspiration,  that 
they  were  to  establish  themselves  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Salt  Lake,  in  this  region,  which  was 
nobody's  property,  and  wherein  consequently  his 
people  could  follow  their  religion  without  draw- 
ing upon  themselves  the  hatred  of  any  neigh- 
bours. He  spent  several  weeks  in  ascertainmg 
the  nature  of  the  country,  and  then  fixed  upon  a 
site  for  the  holy  city.  .  .  .  When  he  had  thus 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  future  empire,  he  nt 
off  on  his  return  to  Council  Bluffs,  leaving  on  the 
borders  of  the  Salt  Lake  the  greater  portion  of 
the  companions  who  had  followed  him  in  his  dis- 
tant search.  During  the  summer,  a  convoy  of 
566  waggons,  laden  with  large  quantities  of 
grain,  left  Kanesville  and  followed  upon  the  tracks 
of  the  pioneers.  ...  On  their  arrival  at  the  spot 
indicated  by  the  president  of  the  Churcli,  they 
set  to  work  without  a  moment's  repose.  I^and 
was  tilled,  trees  and  hedges  planted,  and  grain 
Bown  before  the  coming  frost."  The  main  body 
of  the  emigrants,  led  by  Brigham  Young,  moved 
from  the  banks  of  the  "Missouri  about  the  1st  of 
]VIay,  1848,  and  arrived  at  the  Salt  Lake  the  fol- 
lowing autumn. — J.  Remy  and  J.  Brenchley, 
Journey  to  Great- Salt- Lake  City,  bk.  2,  ch.  4  (v.  1). 
— "  On  the  afternoon  of  the  22d  [August,  18471 
a  conference  was  held,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
that  the  place  should  be  called  the  City  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  The  term  '  Great '  was  retained 
for  several  years,  until  changed  by  legislative 
enactment.    It  was  so  named  in  contradistinction 


to  Little  Salt  Lake,  a  term  applied  to  a  body  of 
water  some  200  miles  to  the  south." — H.  H.  Ban- 
croft, Ilixt.  of  the  Pdcijic  Stntes,  v.  21,  ch.  10. 

A.  D.  1850. — Organization  of  the  Territory 
of  Utah.     SeeUx.Mi:  A.  D.  1849-1850. 

A.  D.  X857-1859.— The  rebellion  in  Utah. 
See  Utah:  A.  D.  1857-1859, 

A.  D.  1894.— Admission  of  Utah  to  the 
Union  as  a  State.     See  Utah:  A.  D.  1894. 


MOROCCO.    See  Mahocco. 

MORONA,  The.  See  A.merican  AnoiiiGi- 
NES:  Andksians. 

MORRILL  TARIFF,  The.  Sec  TAniFP 
Leoisi.ation  :  A.  D.  1861-1864  (United  States). 

MORRIS,  Gouverneur,  and  the  framing  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.    See  United  States 

OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1787 The  origin  of  the  Erie 

Canal.    See  New  YonK:'  A.  D.  1817-1825. 

MORRIS,  Robert,  and  the  finances  of  the 
American  Revolution.  See  United  States  op 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1784. 

MORRIS-DANCE,  The.— "  Both  English 
and  foreign  glossaries,  observes  Mr.  Douce,  uni- 
formly ascribe  the  origin  of  this  dance  to  the 
Moors,  although  the  genuine  Moorish  or  Morisco 
dance  was,  no  doubt,  very  different  from  the 
European  morris.  ...  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  mon-is-dance  was  first  brought  into 
England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  when 
John  of  Gaunt  returned  from  Spain;  but  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  we  had  it  from  our 
Gallic  neighboui-s,  or  the  Flemings." — H.  Smith, 
FestiraU,  Gnmen.  etc.,  ch.  18. 

MORRIS  ISLAND,  Military  operations 
on.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863 
(July:  South  Carolina). 

MORRIS'S  PURCHASE.  See  New  York: 
A.  D.  1786-1799. 

MORRISTOWN,  N.  J.:  Washinrton  in 
winter  quarters  (1777-1778).  See  U^nited 
States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1776-1777;  and  1777 
(January — December). 

MORTARA,  Battle  of  (1849).  See  Itai,y: 
A.  D.  1848-1849. 

MORTEMER,  Battle  of.— The  French  army 
invading  Normandy,  A.  D.  1054,  was  surprised 
by  the  Normans,  in  the  town  of  Mortemer  and 
utterly  routed.  The  town  was  destroyed  and 
never  rebuilt. — E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Con- 
queM.  eh.  12.  sect.  2  (v.  3). 

MORTIMER'S  CROSS,  Battleof  (1461).— 
One  of  the  battles  in  the  "Wars  of  the  lioses," 
fought  Feb.  2,  1461,  on  a  small  plain  called 
Kingsland  Field,  near  Mortimer's  Cross,  in 
Herefordsliire,  England.  The  Yorkists,  com- 
manded by  young  Edward,  Earl  of  March  (soon 
afterwards  King  Edward  IV.)  were  greatly 
superior  in  numbers  to  the  Lancastrians,  under 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  won  a  complete 
victory.     SccEngl.\nd:  A.  D.  1455-1471. 

MORTMAIN,  The  Statute  of.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1279. 

MORTON,  Thomas,  at  Merrymount.  See 
Massachusetts:  A.  D.  1622-1628. 

MORTUATH,  The.    See  Tuath,  The. 

MOSA,  The. — The  ancient  name  of  the  river 
Mcuse. 

♦ 

MOSCOW:  A.  D.  1147.— Origin  of  the  city. 

— "Tlie  name  of  Moscow  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  the  chronicles  at  the  date  of  1147.  It 
is  there  said   that  the   Grand    Prince  George 
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DolgoroukI,  having  arrived  on  the  domain  of  a 
boyard  named  Stcpljen  Koutchko,  caused  him  to 
l)e  put  to  deatli  on  some  pretext,  and  tliat,  struclt 
by  the  position  of  one  of  tlie  villages  situated  on 
a  height  waslied  by  the  Moskowa,  the  very  spot 
whereon  the  Kremlin  now  stands,  he  built  the 
city  of  Moscow.  .  .  .  During  the  century  fol- 
lowing its  fo\mdation,  Moscow  remained  an  ob- 
scure and  insignificant  village  of  Souzdal.  The 
chroniclers  do  not  allude  to  it  except  to  mention 
tliat  it  was  burned  by  the  Tartars  (1237),  or  that 
a  brother  of  Alexander  Nevski,  Micliael  of  Mos- 
cow, was  killed  there  in  a  battle  with  the  Lithu- 
anians. The  real  founder  of  the  principality  of 
the  n.  me  as  Daniel,  a  son  of  Alexander  Nevski, 
who  itid  received  this  small  town  and  a  few 
villa^f  ;8  ft  3  his  appanage.  .  .  .  He  was  followed, 
in  due  coarse,  by  his  brothers  George  and  Ivan." 
—A.  Rarnbaud,  IIi»t.  ofJiunfiia,  v.  1,  ch.  12. 

A.  D  1362-1480.— Rise  of  the  duchy  which 
gfrew  to  be  the  Russian  Empire.  See  Klssia: 
A.  D.  1237-1480. 

A.  D.  1571. — Stormed  and  sacked  by  the 
Crim  Tartars.     See  Russia:  A.  I).  LWO-l")*!. 

A.  D.  1812. — Napoleon  in  possession. — The 
burning  of  the  city.  See  Russia  :  A.  D.  1812 
(Skptemueu);  and  (Octobku — Dece.mbeb). 

MOSKOWA,  OR  BORODINO,  Battle  of 
the.     See  Russia:    A.   D.    1812  (June  — Sep- 

TEMIJEH). 

MOSLEM.  See  Islam;  also  Mahometan 
Conquest  and  Empire. 

MOSQUITO  INDIANS  AND  MOS- 
QUITO Coast.  See  Amekkan  ABoni«iNEs: 
MusQUiTO,  or  Mosquito  Indians;  also  Nica- 
ragua:  A.  D.  ISijO;  and  Central  America: 

A.  D.  1821-1871. 

MOTASSEM,  A1,  Caliph,  A.  D.  833-841. 

MOTAWAKKEL,  A1,  Caliph,  A.  D.  847-861. 

MOT  YE,  Siege  of.  See  Syracuse:  B.  C. 
897-396. 

MOUGOULACHAS,  The.  See  A.merican 
AiiouKiiNEs:  Muskhooean  Family. 

MOULEY-ISMAEL,  Battle  of  (183s).  See 
Barhauy  States:  A.  D.  18C0-1846. 

MOULTRIE,  Colonel,  and  the  defense  of 
Charleston.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1776  (June). 

MOUND-BUILDERS  OF  AMERICA, 
The.    See  America,  Prehistoric. 

MOUNT  BADON,  Battle  of.— This  battle 
was  fought  A.  D.  r)20  and  resulted  in  a  crushing 
defeat  of  the  West  Saxons  by  the  Britons,  ar- 
resting the  advance  of  the  latter  in  their  con- 
quest of  southwestern  England  for  a  generation. 
It  figures  in  some  legends  among  the  victories  of 
King  Arthur. — J.  R.  Green,  The  Making  of  Eng- 
land, ch.  3. 

MOUNT  CALAMATIUS,  Battle  of.  See 
Spartacus,  Rising  of. 

MOUNT  ETNA,  Battle  of  (1849).  See 
Italy:  A.  D.  1848-1849. 

MOUNT  GAURUS,  Battle  of.    See  Rome: 

B.  C.  343-290. 

MOUNT  TABOR,  Battle  of  (1799).  See 
France:  A.  D.  1798-1799  (August— August). 

MOUNT  VESUVIUS,  Battle  of  (B.  C. 
338).     See  Rome:  B.  C.  339-338. 

MOUNTAIN,  The  Party  of  the.  See 
Fr.\nce:  a.  D.  1791  (October);  1792  (Septem- 
ber—Novembek)  ;  and  after,  to  1794-1795  (July 
—April). 


MOUNTAIN  MEADOWS  MASSACRE, 

The  (1857).     Sec  Utah:  A.  I).  18.'J7-1H.J9. 
MOURU.     See  .Margia.va. 
MOXO,  The  Great.     See  El  Dorado. 
MOXOS,  OR  MOJOS,  The.    See  BoLniA: 

AllOUKilNAI,      INHAlllTANTS;       alSO,       AmEBIC.VN 

Aborigines:  Andesianw. 

MOYTURA,  Battle  of.-Cclebroted  in  the 
legendary  history  of  Ireland  and  represented  as  a 
fatal  defeat  of  the  ancient  people  in  that  coim- 
try  called  the  FirbolKs  by  the  new-coming 
Tuatha-de-Danann.  "Under  the  name  of  the 
'  Battle  of  the  Field  of  tlie  Tower '  [it]  was  long 
a  favourite  theme  of  Irish  song." — T.  Moore, 
Hint,  of  Ireland,  ch.  5  (v.  1). 

MOZARABES,  OR  MOSTARABES.- 
The  Christian  people  who  reiimined  in  Africa 
and  southern  Spain  after  the  I^Ioslem  conquest, 
tolerated  in  the  practice  of  tlieir  religion,  "were 
called  Mostarabes  or  Mozarabes;  they  adopted 
the  Arabic  language  and  customs.  .  .  .  The 
word  is  from  the  Arabic  '  musta'rab,'  which  means 
one  '  who  tries  to  imitate  or  become  an  Arab  in 
his  manners  and  language.' "—H.  Coppee, //««<. 
of  the  Conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arab-Moora,  hk.  4, 
eh.  3  (r.  1),  irith  foot-note. 

Also  in  :  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Emjnre.  ch.  51. 

MOZART  HALL.  See  New  York:  A.  D. 
1863-1871. 

MUFTI.     See  Sublime  Porte. 

MUGELLO,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  S42).  See 
Rome:  A.  I).  .')3.")-.')53. 

MUGGLETONIANS.     See  Ranters. 

MUGHAL  OR  MOGUL  EMPIRE.  Sec 
India:  A.  D.  i:j99-l(')0.1. 

MUGWUMPS.  See  United  St.\tes  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1884. 

MUHAJIRIN,  The.  See  Mahometan  Con- 
quest: A.  D.  609-632. 

MUHLBERG,  Battle  of  (1547).  Sec  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  l.")46-l.")52. 

MOHLDORF,  or  MAHLDORF,  Battle 
of  (1322).     See  GEK.MANY:  A.  D.  1314-1347. 

MULATTO.     See  Mestizo. 

MULE,  Crompton's,  The  invention  of.  Sec 
Cotton  I^Ianufacture. 

MULHAUSEN,  Battle  of  (1674).  See 
Netherlands  (Holland):  A.  D.  1674-1678. 

MULLAGHMAST,  The  Massacre  of.  See 
Ireland:  A.  D.  l.')r)9-1603. 

MULLIGAN,  Colonel  James  A.:  Defense 
of  Lexington,  Missouri.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.:  a.  D.  1861  (July— Septe-Mber:  Mis- 
souri). 

MULTAN,  OR  MOOLTAN :  Siege  and 
capture  by  the  English  (1848-1849).  Sec 
India:  A.  D.  1845-1849. 

MUNDA,  Battle  of.     See  Rome:  B.  C.  45. 

MUNDRUCU,  The,  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: Tupi. 

MUNERA  GLADIATORIA.     See  Lldl 


MUNICH:  13th  Century.— First  rise  to 
importance.    See  Bavaria:  A.  D.  1180-1356. 

A.  D.  1632. — Surrender  to  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus.     See  Germany:  A.  D.  1631-1632. 

A.  D.  1743.— Bombardment  and  capture  by 
the  Austrians.     See  Austria:  A.  D.  1748. 


MUNICIPAL  CONSTITUTIONS  AND 
FORMS.  See  Commune;  Borough;  and 
Guild. 
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MUNICIPAL  CURIA  OF  THE  LATER 
ROMAN  EMPIRE.    See  CriuA,  Municipal. 

MUNICIPIUM.— "The  term  Munlclpiiim 
appears  to  have  been  applied  originally  to  those 
conquered  Italian  towns  which  Home  included 
in  her  dominion  witliout  conferring  on  tlie  peo- 
ple the  Roman  suffrage  and  the  capacity  or  at- 
taining the  honours  of  the  Roman  state.  ...  If 
the  inhabitants  of  such  Municipia  had  ever3'thing 
Roman  except  the  right  to  vote  and  to  be  eligible 
to  the  Roman  magistracies,  they  had  Commer- 
cium  and  Connubium.  By  virtue  of  the  first, 
such  persons  could  acquire  property  within  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  state,  and  could  dispose  of 
it  by  sale,  gift,  and  testament.  By  virtue  of  the 
second,  they  could  contract  a  legal  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  a  Roman  citizen." — G. 
Long,  Decline  of  (he  Hitman  liepuhlie,  d.  2,  ch.  14. 

MUNSEES,  The.  See  Amehican  Aborioi- 
KEs:  Delawaues,  and  Algonquian  Family; 
also,  Manhattan  Island. 


MONSTER  :  A.  D.  1532-1536.— The  reign 
of   the    Anabaptists.      See    Anabaptists    of 

MONSTER. 

A.  D.  1644-1648.— Negotiation  of  the  Peace 
of  Westphartia.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1648; 
and  Netiierl.vnds:  A.  D.  1640-1648. 


MUNYCHIA.    See  Piraeus. 

MUNYCHIA,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  403).  See 
Athens;  B.  C.  404-403. 

MURA,  The.  See  American  Aborigines: 
GrcK  OR  Coco  Group. 

MURAD  v.,  Turkish  Sultan,  A.  D.  1876 
(Mav — Aucust). 

MURAT,  King  of  Naples,  The  career  of. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1800-1801  (June— Febru- 
ary), 1806  (January — October);  Germany: 
A.  D.  1806  (October),  to  1807  (February- 
June);  Spain:  A.  D.  1808  (May— September) ; 
Italy:  A.  D.  1808-1809;  Russia:  A.  D.  1812; 
Ger-many:  a.  D.  1812-1813.  1813  (August), 
to  (October);  Italy:  A.  D.  1814,  and  1815. 

MURCI. — A  name  given  to  degenerate  Ro- 
mans, in  the  later  days  of  the  Empire,  who 
escaped  military  service  by  cutting  off  the  fin- 
gers of  their  right  hands. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  llomnn  Emjnre,  ch.  17. 

MURET,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  1213).  See  Albi- 
oenses:  a.  D.  1210-1213;  and  Spain:  A.  D. 
1035-1258. 

MURFREESBOROUGH,  OR  STONE 
RIVER,  Battle  of.  See  United  St.vfes  of 
Am.:  a.  D.  1862-1863  (December  — January: 
Tennessee). 

MURRAY,  The  Regent,  Assassination  of. 
See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1561-1.568. 

MURRHINE  VASES.  — "The  highest 
prices  were  paid  for  the  so-called  Murrhine  vases 
(vasa  Murrhina)  brought  to  Rome  from  the  East. 
Pompey,  after  his  victory  over  Mithridates,  was 
the  first  to  bring  one  of  them  to  Rome,  which  he 
placed  in  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter. 
Augustus,  as  is  well  known,  kept  a  Murrhine 
goblet  from  Cleopatra's  treasure  for  himself, 
while  all  her  gold  plate  was  melted.  The  Con- 
Bularis  T.  Petronius,  who  owned  one  of  the 
largest  collections  of  rare  vases,  bought  a  basin 
from  Murrha  for  300,000  sestertii;  before  his 
death  he  destroyed  this  matchless  piece  of  his 
collection,  so  as  to  prevent  Nero  from  laying 
hold  of  it.     Nero  himself  paid  for  a  handled 


drinking-goblet  from  Murrha  a  million  sestertii. 
Crystal  vases  also  fetched  enormous  prices. 
There  is  some  doubt  about  the  material  of  these 
Murrhine  vases,  which  is  the  more  difficult  to 
solve,  as  the  only  vase  in  existence  which  per- 
haps may  lay  claim  to  that  name  is  too  thin  and 
fragile  to  allow  of  closer  investigation.  It  was 
found  in  the  Tyrol  in  1887  (see  '  Neue  Zeitschrift 
des  Fcrdinandeunis,'  vol.  v.  1839).  Pliny  des- 
cribes the  colour  of  the  Murrhine  vases  as  a 
mixture  of  white  and  purple;  according  to  some 
ancient  wriiers,  they  even  improved  the  taste  of 
the  wine  drunk  out  of  them."— E.  Guhl  and  W. 
Koner,  Life  of  the  Oreekfi  and  Romans,  sect.  91. — 
"I  believe  it  is  now  understood  that  the  murrha 
of  the  Romans  was  not  porcelain,  as  had  been 
supposed  from  the  line,  'Murrheaque  in  Parthis 
pocula  cocta  focis' (Propert.  iv.  5.  26.),  but  an 
imitation  in  coloured  glass  of  a  transparent 
stone."- C.  Merivale,  Ihst.  of  the  Romans,  ch.  39, 
foot-n^te. 

MURSA,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  351).    See  Rome: 

A.  1).  ;i37-3«l. 

MUSCADINS.  See  France:  A.  D.  1794- 
1795  (July— April). 

MUSCULUS,  The.— A  huge  movable  cov- 
ered way  which  the  Romans  employed  in  siege 
operations.  Its  construction,  of  heavy  timbers, 
with  a  roof-covering  of  bricks,  clay  and  hides,  is 
described  'n  Cffisar's  account  of  the  siege  of 
Massilia.— Csesar,  The  Civil  War,  bk.  2,  ch.  10. 

MUSEUM,  British.  See  Libraries,  Mod- 
ern :    England. 

MUSEUM  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  The.  See 
Alexandria  :    B.  C.  282-246. 

MUSKHOGEES,  OR  MASKOKALGIS, 
The.  See  American  Aborigines:  Muskhooean 
Family. 

MUSSULMANS.    See  Islam. 

MUSTAPHA    I.,   Turkish  Sultan,  A.   D. 

1617-1018;    and    1622-1623 Mustapha    IL, 

Turkish  Sultan,  1695-1703 Mustapha  III., 

Turkish  Sultan,  1757-1774 Mustapha  IV., 

Turkish  Sultan,  1807-1808. 

MUTA,  Battle  of.  See  Mahometan  Con- 
quest: A.  D.  609-632. 

MUTHUL,  Battle  of  the.    See  Numidia: 

B.  C.  118-104. 

MUTINA,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  72).    See  Spar- 

tacus.  Rising  of Battle  of  (B.  C.  43).    See 

Rome:  I  J.  C.  44-42. 

MUTINA  AND  PARMA.— On  the  final 
conquest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  by  the  Romans,  about 
220  B.  C.  the  Senate  planted  the  colonies  of 
JIutina  (Modena)  and  Parma  on  the  line  of  the 
-(Emilian  Road  and  assigned  the  territory  of  the 
Apuans  to  the  new  colony  of  Luca  (Lucca). — H. 
G.  Liddell,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  5,  ch.  41  (v.  2). 

MUTINY  ACTS,  The  English.— In  1689 
the  Parliament  (called  a  Convention  at  first) 
which  settled  the  English  crown  upon  "William 
of  Orange  and  IVIary,  ' '  passed  the  first  Act  for 
governing  the  army  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
body  under  its  own  peculiar  laws,  called  'The 
Mutiny  Act.' .  .  .  The  origin  of  the  first  Mutiny 
Act  was  this.  France  had  declared  war  against 
Holland,  who  applied  under  the  treaty  of  Nime- 
guen  to  England  for  troops.  Some  English  regi- 
ments refused  to  go,  and  it  was  felt  that  the 
common  law  could  not  be  employed  to  meet  the 
exigency.  The  mutineers  were  for  the  time  by 
military  force  compelled  to  submit,  happily 
without  bloodshed ;  but  the  necessity  for  soldiers 
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to  he  governed  by  tlieir  own  code  and  regula- 
tions became  manifest.  Tliereupon  the  am  of 
Parliament  was  invoked,  but  cautiously.  The 
first  Mutiny  Act  was  very  short  in  enactments 
and  to  continue  only  six  months.  It  recited  tliat 
standing  armies  and  courts  martial  were  im- 
known  to  English  law,  and  enacted  that  no 
soldier  should  on  pain  of  deatii  desert  his  colours, 
or  mutiny.  At  the  expiration  of  the  six  months 
another  similar  Act  was  passed,  also  only  for  six 
months ;  and  so  on  until  the  present  practice  was 
established  of  regulating  and  governing  the 
army,  now  a  national  institution,  by  an  annual 
Mutiny  Act,  which  is  renuLsite  for  the  legal  ex- 
isten'^e  of  a  recognised  force,  whereby  fretiuent 
meeting  of  Parliament  is  indirectly  secured,  if 
only  to  preserve  the  army  in  existence." — W.  II. 
Torriano,  ll^Wtaw  the  Third,  ch.  7.— "These  arc 
the  two  effectual  securities  against  military 
power :  that  no  pay  can  be  issued  to  the  troops 
without  a  previous  authorisation  by  the  com- 
mons in  a  committee  of  supply,  and  by  both 
houses  in  an  act  of  appropriation ;  and  that  no 
officer  or  soldier  can  be  punished  for  disobedi- 
ence, nor  any  court-martial  held,  without  the 
annual  re-enactment  of  the  mutiny  bill." — II. 
Ilallam,  Connt.  llist.  of  Eng.,  ch.  15  (p.  3). 

Also  in:  Lord  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  11 
{v.  3). 

MUTINY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  FLEET. 
See  England:  A.  D.  1797. 

MUTINY  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA 
LINE.  See  United  States  of  Am.  ;  A.  I). 
1781  (Januaky). 

MUTINY  OF  THE  SEPOYS.  See  India: 
A.  D.  18.57,  to  1857-1858  (July— June). 

MUYSCAS,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: Chibchas. 

MYCALE,  Battle  of.  See  Greece:  B.  C. 
479. 

MYCEN.^.  See  Greece  :  Mycen.«  and  ITS 
Kings;  alsoARoos;  IIeu.\cleid.e ;  and  Ho.mer. 

MYCIANS,  The.— a  race,  so-called  by  the 
Greeks,  who  lived  anciently  on  the  coast  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  east  of  modern  Kerman.  They 
were  known  to  the  Persians  as  !Maka. — G.  Itaw- 
linson.  Five  Great  Mormrchies :  Persia,  ch.  1. 

MYLiE,  Naval  battle  at  (B.  C.  260).  See 
Punic  War,  The  First. 

MYONNESUS,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  190).  See 
Seletcid,*:  B.  C.  224-187. 

MYRMIDONS,  The.— "^akus  was  the  son 
of  Zeus,  born  of  ^gina,  daughter  of  Asopus, 
whom  the  god  had  carried  off  and  brought  into 
the  island  to  which  he  gave  her  name.  .  .  .  .^Ea- 
kus  was  alone  in  ^gina :  to  relieve  him  from 
this  solitude,  Zeus  changed  all  the  ants  in  the 
island  into  men,  and  thus  provided  him  witli  a 
numerous  population,  who,  from  their  origin, 
were  called  Myrmidons." — G.  Grote,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  pt.  1,  ch.  10. — According  to  the  legends, 
Peleus,  Telamon  and  Phocus  were  the  sons  of 
-iEakus ;  Peleus  migrated,  with  the  Myrmidons, 
or  some  part  of  them,  to  Thessaly,  and  from 
there  the  latter  accompanied  his  son  Achilles  to 
Troy. 

MYSIANS,  The.      See  Phrygla-Ns.- Mys- 

lANS. 

MYSORE,  The  founding  of  the  kingdom 
of.    See  India:  A.  D.  1767-1769. 

MYSORE  WARS,  with  Hyder  AH  and 
Tippoo  Saib.  See  India:  A.  D.  1767-1769; 
1780-1783;  1785-1793;  and  1798-1805.    • 


MYSTERIES,    Ancient    Religious.      See 

Eleisinian  Mysteries. 

MYSTICISM.-QUIETISM.  — "The  pe- 
culiar form  of  devotional  religion  known  under 
these  names  was  not,  as  mo.st  readers  are  aware, 
the  oiTspring  of  the  17th  century.  It  rests,  in 
fact,  on  a  substratum  of  truth  which  is  ccxjval 
with  man's  being,  and  expresses  one  of  tlie  ele- 
mentary principles  of  our  moral  constitution. 
.  .  .  The  system  of  the  Mystics  arose  from  the 
instinctive  yearning  of  man's  soul  for  communion 
with  the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal.  Holy  Scrip- 
ture abounds  with  such  aspirations  — the  Old 
Testament  as  well  as  the  New;  but  that  wliich 
imder  the  Law  was  '  a  shadow  of  goml  things  to 
come,'  has  been  transformed  by  Christianity  into 
a  living  and  abiding  reality.  The  Gospel  re- 
sponds to  these  longings  for  intercommunion 
between  earth  and  heaven  by  that  fundamental 
article  of  our  faith,  the  perpetual  presence  and 
operation  of  Gmi  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Church, 
the  collective  '  bo«ly  of  Christ,' and  in  the  indi- 
vidual souls  of  the  regenerate.  But  a  sublime 
mystery  like  this  is  not  incapable  of  misinterpre- 
tation. .  .  .  The  Church  has  ever  found  it  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  distinguish  and  adjudicate  between 
what  may  be  called  legitimate  or  orthodox  Mys- 
ticism and  those  corrupt,  degrading,  or  grotesque 
versions  of  it  which  have  exposed  religion  to  re- 
proach and  contempt.  Some  Mystics  have  l)een 
canonized  as  saints;  others,  no  less  deservedly, 
have  been  consigned  to  obloquy  as  pestilential 
heretics.  It  was  in  the  East  —  proverbially  the 
fatherland  of  idealism  and  romance  —  tliat  the 
earliest  phase  of  error  in  this  department  of 
theology  was  more  or  less  strongly  developed. 
"We  find  that  in  the  4th  century  tTie  Church  was 
troubled  by  a  sect  called  Massalians  or  Euchites, 
who  placed  the  whole  of  religion  in  the  habit  of 
mental  prayer;  alleging  as  their  authority  the 
Scripture  precept  'That  men  ouglit  always  to 
pray,  and  not  to  faint.'  They  were  for  the  most 
part  monks  of  INIesopotamia  and  Syria;  there 
were  many  of  tliem  at  Antiochwhen  St.  Epipha- 
nius  wrote  his  Treatise  against  heresies,  A.  D. 
376.  They  held  that  every  man  is  from  his  birth 
possessed  by  an  evil  spirit  or  familiar  demon, 
who  can  only  be  cast  out  by  the  practice  of  con- 
tinual prayer.  They  disparaged  the  Sacraments, 
regarding  them  as  things  indifferent;  they  re- 
jected manual  labor;  and,  although  profes.sing 
to  be  perpetually  engaged  in  prayer,  they  slept, 
we  are  told,  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and 
pretended  that  in  that  state  they  received  revela- 
tions from  above.  .  .  .  The  Atassalians  did  not 
openly  ?"parate  from  the  Church ;  thej'  were 
condemned,  however,  by  two  Councils — one  at 
Antioch  in  391,  the  other  at  Constantinople  in 
426.  Delusions  of  the  same  kind  were  repro- 
duced from  time  to  time  in  the  Oriental  Church; 
and,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  the  originators  of 
error  were  followed  by  a  race  of  disciples  who 
advanced  considerably  beyond  them.  The  Hesy- 
chasts,  or  Quietists  of  Mount  Athos  in  the  14th 
century,  seem  to  have  been  fanatics  of  an  ex- 
treme type.  They  imagined  that,  by  a  process 
of  profound  contemplation,  they  could  discern 
internally  the  light  of  the  Divine  Presence  —  the 
'  glory  of  Gwi ' —  the  very  same  which  was  dis- 
closed to  the  Apostles  on  the  Mount  of  Transfig- 
uration. Hence  they  were  also  called  Th»borites. 
The  soul  to  which  this  privilege  was  vouchsafed 
had  no  need  to  practise  any  of  the  external  acts 
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or  r!t<>B  of  religion.  ,  .  .  Tho  theory  of  nhfttrftct 
cotitemplntion,  with  tho  extraonlinurv  fruits  Hiip- 
poscd  to  he  derived  from  it,  travelled  in  due 
course  into  the  West,  and  there  gave  birth  to  tlio 
far-famed  scIkkjI  of  the  Mystics,  of  whicli  tliere 
were  various  .ramifloations.  The  earliest  expo- 
nent of  tiic  system  in  France  was  Jolin  Scotus 
Erigena,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Charles 
tlic  BaUi.  .  .  .  Erigena  incurred  the  censures  of 
the  Holy  See;  but  the  results  of  his  teaching 
were  permanent.  .  .  .  The  Mystics,  or  Theoso- 

i)hiats  as  some  style  them,  attained  a  position  of 
ligh  renown  ami  intiuence  at  Paris  towards  the 
close  of  the  12th  century.  Here  two  of  tho 
ablest  expositors  of  the  learning  of  the  middle 
age,  Hugh  and  Richard  of  St.  victor,  initiated 
crowils  of  ardent  disciples  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  '  via  interna,'  and  of  '  pure  love ' —  that  mar- 
vellous (piality  by  which  tiie  soul,  sublimated 
and  etherialized,  ascends  into  the  very  presence- 
chamber  of  the  King  of  kings.  .  .  .  The  path 
thus  traced  was  trmlden  by  many  who  were  to 
take  rank  eventually  as  the  most  perfect  masters 
of  spiritual  science;  among  them  are  the  vene- 
rated names  of  Thomas  il  Kenipis,  St.  Bonaven- 
ture,  John  Tauler  of  Strasburg,  Qerson,  and  St. 
Vincent  Ferrler.  .  .  .  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  less  true  that  emotional  religion  has  been 
found  to  degenerate,  in  mixlern  as  well  as  in 
ancient  times,  into  manifold  forms  of  moral  aber- 
ration. ...  To  exalt  above  measure  the  dignity 
and  privileges  of  the  spiritual  clement  in  man 
carries  with  it  the  danger  of  disparaging  the 
material  part  of  our  nature;  and  tins  results  in 
the  preposterous  notion  that,  provided  the  soul  be 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  things  Divine, 
the  actions  of  tlie  body  are  unimportant  and  in- 
different. How  often  tlie  Churcli  has  combated 
and  denounced  this  most  insidious  heresy  is  well 
known  to  all  who  have  a  moderate  acquaintance 
with  its  history.  Under  tlie  various  appellations 
of  Beghards,  Fratricelli,  Cathari,  Spirituals, 
Albigenses,  Illuminati,  Querinets,  and  Quietists, 
the  self-same  delusion  has  been  sedulously  prop- 
agated in  different  parts  of  Christendom,  and 
with  the  same  ultimate  consequences.  A  revival 
of  the  last-named  sect,  the  Quietists,  took  place 


In  Spain  about  the  year  1075,  when  Michel  de 
Molinos,  a  priest  of  the  dioceso  of  Saragossa, 
published  his  treatise  called  '  Tlie  Spiritual 
Guide,' or,  in  the  Latin  translation,  '  Manuductio 
spiritualis.'  His  leading  principle,  like  that  of 
his  multifarious  predecessors,  was  tliat  of  habit- 
ual abstraction  of  the  mind  from  sensible  objects, 
with  a  view  to  gain,  by  passive  contemnlation, 
not  only  a  profound  realisation  of  God  s  pres- 
ence, but  so  perfect  a  communion  witli  Him  as 
to  end  in  absorption  itito  His  essence.  .  .  .  Per- 
sons of  the  highest  distinction  —  Cardinals,  In- 
quisitors, nay,  even  Pope  Innocent  himself  — 
were  suspectetl  of  sharing  these  dangerous  opin- 
ions. Molinos  was  arrested  and  Imprisoned,  and 
in  due  time  the  Inquisition  condemned  sixty- 
eight  propositions  from  his  works;  a  sentence 
which  was  confirmed  by  a  Papal  bull  in  August, 
1087.  Having  undergone  public  penance,  he 
wasadmitted  toabsolutTon;  after  which,  in  'mer- 
ciful '  consideration  of  his  submission  and  repent- 
ance, he  was  consigned  for  the  rest  of  his  days 
to  the  dungeons  of  the  Holy  Oftlcc.  Here  he 
died  in  November,  1693.  .  .  .  Tlie  principles  of 
Quietism  had  struck  root  so  deeply,  that  they 
were  not  to  be  soon  dislodged  either  by  the  ter- 
rors of  tlie^  Inquisition,  or  by  the  well-merited 
denunciations  of  the  Vatican.  The  s}'stem  was 
irresistibly  fascinating  to  minds  of  a  certain 
order.  Among  those  who  were  dazzled  by  it 
was  the  celebrated  Jeanne  Marie  De  la  Mothe 
Guyon,"  whose  ardent  propagation  of  her  mys- 
tic theology  in  the  court  circles  of  France  — 
where  Fenelon,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  other 
important  personages  were  greatly  influenced  — 
gave  rise  to  bitter  controversies  and  agitations. 
In  the  end,  Madame  Guyon  was  silenced  and  im- 
prisoned and  Fenelon  was  subjected  to  humiliat- 
ing papal  censures. — W.  H.  Jervis,  Hist,  of  the 
Church  of  France,  v.  2,  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  II.  A.  Vaughan,  Hours  xcith  the  Mys- 
ticn. — J.  Bigelow,  Miguel  Molinos,  the  Quietist. — 
T.  C.  Upham,  Life  of  M'me  Ouyon.—R.  L.  S. 
Lear,  Fenelon,  ch.  3-5. — S.  E.  Herrick,  Some 
Heretics  of  Yesterday,  ch.  1. — H.  C.  Lea,  Chapters 
from  the  lielif/ious  History  of  Spain :  Mystics. 

MYTILENE,  Siege  of.    See  Lesbos. 


N. 


'    N.   S.  —  New  Style.     See  Calendar,  Que- 

GORIAN. 

NAARDEN:  A.  D.  1572.— Massacre  by  the 
Spaniards.  See  Netherlands:  A.  I).  1573- 
1573. 

NABATHEANS,  The. —  "  Towards  the 
seventh  century  B.  C.,  the  name  Edomite  sud- 
denly disappears,  and  is  used  only  by  some  of 
the  Israelitish  prophets,  who,  in  doing  so,  follow 
ancient  traditions.  Instead  of  it  is  found  the 
hitherto  unknown  word,  Nabathean.  Never- 
theless the  two  names,  Nabathean  and  Edomite, 
undoubtedly  refer  to  the  same  people,  dwelling 
in  the  same  locality,  possessing  the  same  empire, 
with  the  same  boundaries,  and  the  same  capital, 
Selah  [Petra].  Whence  arose  this  change  of 
name?  According  to  all  appearances  from  an 
internal  revohition,  of  which  we  have  no  record, 
a  change  in  the  royal  race  and  in  the  dominant 
tribe." — F.  Lenormant,  Manual  of  Ancient  Hist., 
bk.  7,  ch.  4. — "This  remarkable  nation  [the 
Nabatheans,  or  Nabatieans]  has  often  been  con- 


founded with  its  eastern  neighboui-s,  the  wander- 
ing Arabs,  but  it  is  more  closely  related  to  the 
Aramsean  branch  than  to  the  proper  children  of 
Ishmael.  This  Aramiean  or,  according  to  the 
designation  of  the  Occidentals,  Syrian  stock 
must  have  in  very  early  times  sent  forth  from  its 
most  ancient  settlements  about  Babylon  a  col- 
ony, probably  for  the  sake  of  trade,  to  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  Arabian  gulf;  these  were  the 
Nabatteans  on  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  between 
the  gulf  of  Suez  and  Aila,  in  the  region  of 
Petra  (Wadi  Mousa).  In  their  ports  the  wares 
of  the  Mediterranean  were  exchanged  for  those 
of  India ;  the  great  southern  caravan-route,  which 
ran  from  Gaza  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Persian  gulf,  passed  through  the  capital 
of  the  Nabatfeans — Petra — whose  still  magnifi- 
cent rock-palaces  and  rock-tombs  furnish  clearer 
evidence  of  the  Nabataean  civilization  than  does 
an  almost  extinct  tradition. "  — T.  Mommsen, 
Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  5,  cA.  4. 
Also  in:  H.  Ewald,  Hist,  of  Israel,  v.  5,  p.  351. 
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NABOB.  — NAWAB.-rndor  the  MoRhul 
cnii)iri',  (iTtaiii  viceroys  or  governors  of  nroviii- 
oes  bore  the  title  of  Nnwiib,  ns  tiie  l«{iiwiib 
^Vuzee^  or  Vizier  of  Oudo,  whicli  became  in 
Englisii  speecli  Nabob,  and  acciulred  fanjillar 
use  in  England  as  a  term  app'ied  to  rich  Anglo- 
Indians. 

NADIR  SHAH,  sovereie:n  of  Persia,  A.  D. 
1730-1747. 

NAEFELS,  OR  NOFELS,  Battle  of 
(1388).  See  SwiTZKHL.\ND:  A.  I).  lUHfl-lUHH. 
Battle  of  (1799).     See  Fuance:  A.  D.  17U9 

(AmrsT — I)KlKMI»KIt). 

NAGPUR :  The  British  acquisition  and  an- 
nexation. Sec  Imiia;  a.  1).  1H10-181«,  and 
184H-l,S.-)(5. 

NAHANARVALI,  The.     See  Lyoians. 

NAHUA  PEOPLES. —  NAHUATL.  See 
(    Mkxk'o,  An(  iknt. 

NAIRS,  The.    See  India:  The  Abouiginal 

INllAniTANTH. 

NAISSUS,  The  Battle  of.  See  Goths: 
A.  I).  ',>(;H-'270. 

NAJARA,  Battle  of.     Sec  Xavaiiette. 

NAMANGAN,  Battle  of  (1876).  Sec  Rus- 
sia: A.  D.  lH.V.»-lH7(i. 

NAMAQUA,  The.    Sec  South  Apihca  :  The 

AIJOItUilNAI.  INHAHITAXTS. 

NAMNETES,  OR  NANNEIES,  The. 
See  Vkseti  ok  Westeun  Gall. 


NAMUR:  A.  D.  1692.— Siege  and  capture 
by  the  French.     ScoFhanck:  A.  I).  1092. 

A.  D.  1695. — Siege  and  recovery  by  William 
of  Orange.     SccFuanck:  A.  D.  1«1).)-1090. 

A.  D.  1713.  — Ceded  to  Holland.  See 
Utrecht:  A.  D.  1713-1714;  and  NKriiEnLANDS 
(Holland):  A.  D.  1713-171"). 

A.  D.  1746-17^8.— Taken  by  the  French  and 
ceded  to  Austria.  See  Netheulandh:  A.  I). 
1740-1747;  and  Aix-la-Ciiai'ELLe:  Coxokess. 


NANA  SAHIB,  and  the  Sepoy  Revolt. 
See  India:  A.  D.  1848-1856;  18.57  (May— Au- 
gust); and  1857-1858  (.July— June). 

NANCY :  Defeat  and  death  of  Charles  the 
Bold  (1477).  Sec  Bukgundy;  A.  D.  1470-1477. 
♦ 

NANKING:  A.  D.  1842.— Treaty  ending 
the  Opium  War  and  opening  Chinese  ports. 
See  China  :  A.  D.  1839-1843. 

A.  D.  1853-1864.— The  capital  of  the  Tai- 
ping  Rebels.    See  China:  A.  D.  1850-1864. 


NANTES:  Origin  of  the  name.  See 
Veneti  of  Westeun  Gaul. 

A.  D.  1598.— The  Edict  of  Henry  IV.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1598-1599. 

A.  D.  1685.— The  Revocation  of  the  Edict. 
See  Fuance:  A.  D.  1«81-1698. 

A.  D.  1793,— Unsuccessful  attack  by  the 
Vend^ans.— The  crushing  of  the  revolt  and 
the  frightful  vengeance  of  the  Terrorists. — 
The  demoniac  Carrier  and  his  Noyades.  Sec 
France:  A.  D.  1793  (.July— December);  The 
civil  war;  and  1793-1794  (October— April). 


NANTICOKES,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: Algonquian  Family. 

NANTWICH,  Battle  of.  See  England: 
A.  D.  1644  (January). 

NAO.    See  Caravels. 

NAP  AT  A.    See  Ethiopla. 


NAPLES :    Origin  of  the  city.    See  Neap 

OI.IS  AND  I'Al.r.l'OI.IS. 

A.  D.  536-543.  — Siege  and  circure  by  Bel- 
isarius.— Recovery  by  the  Goths.  Sir  Home: 
A.  I).  53.'i-55U. 

A.  D.  554-800.— The  dukedom.  See  Home: 
A.  I).  554-8IK). 

8-9th  Centuries.— The  duchy  of  Beneven- 
tum.     Sic  IJkneventi  m;  also,  A.malki. 

A.  D.  1000-1080.— The  Norman  Conquest.— 
Grant  by  the  Pope  as  a  fief  of  the  Church. 
Sec  Italy:  A.  1).  I(M)()-1(»1m). 

A.  D.  1 127.— Union  of  Apulia  with  Sicily 
and  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  or 
the  Two  Sicilies.  Sec  h'ALV:  A.  1).  l(»Hl- 
1194. 

A.  D.  1282-1300.— Separation  from  Sicily.—* 
Continuance  as  a  separate  kingdom  under  the 
House  of  Anjou.  —  Adhesion  to  the  name 
"Sicily."  See  Italy:  A.  I>.  12S2-1300;  also, 
TwoSkiliix 

A.  D.  1312-1713.— Hostilities  between  King 
Robert  and  the  Emperor,  Henry  VII.  .See 
Italy:  A.  1).  131()-13i;f 

A.  D.  1313-1328.— King  Robert's  leadership 
of  the  Guelf  interest  in  Italy. — His  part  in  the 
wars  of  Tuscany.     Sec  Italy:  A.  1).  1313-i;i3(). 

A.  D.  1343-1389. — The  troubled  reign  of  Jo- 
anna I. — Murder  of  her  husband,  Andrew  of 
Hungary.  —  Political  effects  of  the  Great 
Schism  in  the  Church.— War  of  Charles  of 
Durazzo  and  Louis  of  Anjou. — Interfering  vio- 
lence of  Pope  Urban  VI.  Sec  Italy:  A.  D. 
1343-1389. 

A.  D.  1386-141^.  —  Civil  war  between  the 
Durazzo  and  the  Angevin  parties.— Success  of 
Ladislas.— His  capture,  loss,  and  recapture  of 
Rome.     Sec  Italy:  A.  D.  1380-1414. 

A.  D,  1414-1447 — Renewal  of  civil  war.— 
Defeat  of  the  Angevins  and  acquisition  of  the 
crown  by  Alfonso,  king  of  Ara^on  and  Sicily. 
— League  with  Florence  and  Venice  against 
Milan.     See  Italy:  A.  D.  1412-1447. 

A.  D.  1447-1454. — Claim  of  King  Alfonso  to 
the  duchy  of  Milan.— War  with  Milan  and 
Florence.     Sce:MiLAN:  A.  D.  1447-1454. 

A.  D.  1458. — Separation  of  the  crown  from 
those  of  Aragon  and  Sicily. — Left  to  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Alfonso. —  Revived  French 
claims.     See  Italy:  A.  I).  1447-1480. 

A.  D.  1494-1A96. —  Invasion  and  temporary 
conquest  oy  Cnarles  VIII.  of  France. — Re- 
treat of  the  French. —  Venetian  acquisitions 
in  Apulia.  See  Italy:  A.  D.  1492-1494,  1494- 
1496;  and  Venice:  A.  D.  1494-1503. 

A.  D.  1501-1504. — Perfidious  treaty  of  par- 
tition between  Louis  XII.  of  France  and  Fer- 
dinand of  Aragon. —  Their  joint  conquest. — 
Their  quarrel  and  war.— The  French  expelled. 
—  The  Spaniards  in  possession.  See  Italy: 
A.  D.  1501-1504. 

A.  D.  1504-1505. — Relinquishment  of  French 
claims.     See  Italy:  A.  D.  1504-1506. 

A.  D.  1508-1509 The  League  of  Cambrai 

against  Venice.    Sec  Venice:  A.  D.  1508-1.509. 

A.  D.  1528.— Siege  by  the  French  and  suc- 
cessful defense.     See  Italy:  A.  D.  1527-1529. 

A.  D.  1 528- 1 570. — Under  the  Spanish  vice- 
roys.— Ravages  of  the  Turks  along  the  coast. 
— The  blockade  and  peril  of  the  city. — Revolt 
against  the  Inquisition.— Alva's  repulse  of 
the  French.  See  Italy:  A.  D.  1538-1570;  and 
France:  A.  D.  1547-1559. 
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A.  D.  1544.— Repeated  renunciation  of  the 
claimt  of  Francis  I.  Stu  Fhance:  A.  D.  IWi- 
\r,47. 

A.  D.  1647-1654.— Revolt  of  Masaniello. — 
Undertalcingi  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the 
French.     Hi-u  Italy;  A.  D.  I(ll«-l»ir.4. 

A.  D.  1713.—  The  kingdom  ceded  to  the 
House  of  Austria.  See  Ltkeiht:  A.  D,  1712- 
1711. 

A.  D.  1734-1735.— Occupation  by  the  Span- 
iards.—Cession  to  Spain,  with  Sicily,  forming 
a  kincrdom  for  Don  Carlos,  the  first  of  the 
Neapolitan  Bourbons.  Sou  Italy:  A.  I).  1715- 
n.'r.;  iukIFuanck:  A.  D.  17:}3-173.'5. 

A.  D.  1743.— The  neutrality  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  en- 
forced by  England.  See  Italy:  A.  1).  1741- 
174:5. 

A,  D.  1714.— The  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession.—Neutrality  broken.  Svo Italy: A.  D. 
1744. 

A.  D.  1749-1793. — Under  the  Spanish-Bour- 
bon regime.     See  Italy:  A.  D.  1740-1702. 

A.  D.  1769. —  Seizure  of  Papal  territory. — 
Demand  for  the  suppression  of  the  Order  of 
the  Jesuits.     See  .Iksiith:  A.  1).  17«1-17<10. 

A.  D.  1793.  —  Joined  in  the  Coalition 
against  Revolutionary  France.  Sco  Fkance: 
A.  1).  1703  (Maucii— Hkptkmhkh). 

A.  D.  1796.— Armistice  with  Bonaparte.— 
Treaty  of  Peace.  Sec  Fuantk:  A.  D.  1700 
(AruiL— OrroiiEU),  and  (Octoiikh). 

A.  D.  1798-1799.— The  king's  attack  upon 
the  Frencn  at  Rome.— His  defeat  and  flight. — 
French  occupation  of  the  capital.— Creation 
of  the  Parthenopeian  Republic.  tSec  Fhance  : 
A.  D.  1708-1700  (ArorsT— Ai'UiL). 

A.  D.  1799. — Expulsion  of  the  French. — 
Restoration  of  the  king.  See  France:  A.  I). 
1700  (Auocst — Decemheh). 

A.  D.  1 800- 1 80 1. —The  kincr's  assistance  to 
the  Allies. — Saved  from  Napoleon's  ven- 
geance by  the  intercession  of  the  Russian 
Crar. — Treaty  of  Foligno.  See  Fhance:  A.  D. 
1800-1801  (.June— Feuuuauv). 

A.  D.  180^  (April).— Joined  in  the  Third  Co- 
alition against  France.  Sec  Fkance:  A.  D. 
1805  (Janlauy — Ai'hil). 

A.  D.  1805-1806.— Napoleon's  edict  of  de- 
thronement against  the  king  and  queen. — Its 
enforcement  6^  French  arms. — Joseph  Bona- 

{»a'^e  made  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Sec 
i-KANCE:  A.  D.  180.'>-1806  (Decemueu— Sep- 
temiieu). 

A.  D.  1808. — The  crown  resigned  by  Joseph 
Bonaparte  (now  king  of  Spain),  and  conferred 
on  Joachim  Murat.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  1808 
(May- Septr.m  ueh). 

A.  D.  1808-1809.— Murat  on  the  throne. — 
Expulsion  of  the  English  from  Capri. — Popu- 
lar discontent. — Rise  of  the  Carbonari.— Civil 
war  in  Calabria.    See  Italy:  A.  I).  1808-1809. 

A.  D.  T  814.— Desertion  of  Napoleon  by  Mu- 
rat.- His  treaty  with  the  Allies.  See  Italy: 
A.  I).  1814. 

A.  D.  1815.— Murat's  attempt  to  head  an 
Italian  national  movement.— His  downfall  and 
fate. — Restoration  of  the  Bourbon  Ferdinand. 
See  Italy:  A.  I).  181.'). 

A.  D.  1815.— Accession  to  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance.    See  Holy  Alliance. 

A.  D.  1820-1821.  —  Insurrection.  —  Conces- 
sion of  a  Constitution. — Perjury  and  duplicity 


of  the  king.— Intervention  of  Austria  to  over- 
throw the  Constitution.— Merciless  re-estab- 
lishment of  despotism.  Seo  Italy:  A.  D. 
1820-1821. 

A.  D.  i8ao-i8aa.— The  Congresses  of  Trop- 
pau,  Laybach  and  Verona.— Austrii  n  inter- 
vention sanctioned.    Seo  Veuona,  The  Con- 

(IKEHHOK. 

A.  D.  1830.— Death  of  Francis  I.— Accession 
of  Ferdinand  II.     See  Italy:  A.  I).  l8H0-lHa'i. 

A.  D.  1848.— Abortive  revolt.  Sec  Italy: 
A.  I).  1848-1849. 

A.  D.  1859-1861.— Death  of  Ferdinand  II.— 
Accession  of  Francis  II. — The  overthrow  of 
his  kingdom  by  Garibaldi. — Its  absorption  in 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.     Sec  Italy:  A.  I).  1850- 

1850;  Uiui  1859-1801. 

» 

NAPO,  OR  QUI  JO,  The.    Seo  Amehican 

AllOKUIINEf:    ANI)ESL\NH. 

NAPOLEON  I.:  His  career.  Seo  France: 
A,  I).  170;i(.IiLY— I)e(  K.MHER);  and  1705  (OcTO- 
IIK.R— DECEMnKR),  to  1815  (.FirXE- AfllfHT) 

Napoleon  III. :  His  career  as  conspirator, 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  and  Em- 
peror. Seo  France:  A.  D.  18;}0-184(»;  and  1848 
(APRII. — I)ECE>fHEU),  to  1870  (Septe.mhek). 


NARBONNE  :  Founding  of  the  city.— 'In 
the  year  IJ.  C.  118  it  was  proposed  to  settle  a 
Roman  colony  in  the  south  of  France  at  Narbo 
(Narbonne).  .  .  .  The  Uomans  must  have  8eizu«l 
some  part  of  this  country,  or  they  could  not 
have  made  a  colony,  which  implies  the  giving 
of  land  to  settlers.  Narbo  was  nn  old  native 
town  which  existed  at  least  as  early  as  the  Iatt«r 
part  of  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian 
aera.  .  .  .  The  possession  of  Narbo  gave  the 
Romans  easy  access  to  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Garonne,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  took 
and  plundered  Tolosa  (Toulouse),  which  is  on 
that  river.  .  .  .  Narbo  also  commanded  the  road 
into  Spain." — G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman 
liepublie,  V.  1,  ch.  2'i. 

A.  D.  437.— Besieged  by  the  Goths.  Sec 
GoTH8(Vi8iooTii8):  A.  D.  419-451. 

A.  D.  525-531.— The  capital  of  the  Visi- 
goths.    Sec  GoTiis  (Visigoths)  :  A.  D.  507-711. 

A.  D.  719. — Capture  and  occupation  by  the 
Moslems.  See  Mahometan  Conquest:  A.  D. 
715-732. 

A.  D.  752-759.— Siege  and.recovery  from  the 
Moslems.  See  Mahometan  Conquest:  A.  D. 
752-759. 

♦ 

NARISCI,  The.    See  Marcomannl 

NARRAGANSETTS,  The.  See  Amehican 
Aborioines:  Aloonquian  Family;  Rhode 
Island  :  A.  D.  1030 ;  and  New  England  :  A.  D. 
1037,  1074-1075,  1075.  and  1070-1078. 

NARSES,  Campaigns  of.  See  Rome  :  A.  D. 
535-553. 

NARVA,  Siege  and  Battle  of  (1700).  See 
Scandinavlan  States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1097- 
1700. 

NARVAEZ,  Expedition  of.  See  Florida: 
A.  D.  1528-1542. 

NASEBY,  Battle  of.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1045  (June). 

♦ 

NASHVILLE,  Tenn. :  A.  D.  1779-1784.— 
Origin  and  name  of  the  city.  See  'Tennessee  : 
A.  D.  1785-1790. 
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NASHVILLE. 


NATIONALITY. 


A.  D.  i86a.— Occupied  by  the  Union  forces. 
8e«  Unitki)  8tatkh  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  IHO'J  (Janu • 

AIlV— FKIIHt'AUY:  KkNTUCKV — TkNNEHHEK);  Ulul 

(Fkhui'ahy— Ai'Hii.:  Tknnkhhkk). 

A.  D.  1861.— Under  siege.— Defeat  of  Hood's 
army.  S«'f  lnitki)  Ht.vtks  ok  Am.  :  A.  I>.  1864 
(I)Kc'KMiiKit:  Tk.nnkhhke). 

NASI,  The.— ThiH  wus  tlic  title  of  the  Presi- 
dent (if  the  Jcwiwli  Saiilu'driii. 
NASR-ED-DEEN,  Shah  of  Persia,  A.  D. 

1H4H— . 

NASSAU,  The  House  of.  — "Wo  find  iin 
OtlH),  Count  of  N11H8HU,  8(>  loii^iif^ons  llic  begin- 
ninK  of  tiic  lOtli  century,  employed  iiH  Ketienil 
uniler  the  Emperor  Henry  I  .  .  in  sulHUilng  a 
HWiirmof  wiviige  llungiirianH,  w  lio  for  many  years 
hud  infested  Oernmny.  .  .  .  Tlie  wmjc  fortunato 
warrior  had  a  prlinipal  liand  afterwards  in  re- 
ducing tlic!  V'andalH,  Danes,  Sclavonians,  Duinui- 
tians,  and  Hohemians.  Among  tin;  deseendants 
of  Otho  of  Nassau,  Walrain  I  and  III  more  i)ar- 
ticularly  distiuKuisiied  themselves  in  the  cause 
of  the  German  Em j)erors;  tlic  former  under  the 
victorious  Otho  I,  tlie  latter  under  Conrad  II.  It 
was  to  thest!  faithful  services  of  his  progenitors 
that,  in  a  great  measure,  were  owing  the  large 

f)08sesHions  of  Henry,  surnamed  the  Uich,  third 
n  descent  from  the  last  mentioned  Walram,  and 
grandfather  to  the  brave  but  unhappy  Enij)er()r 
Adolphus  [deposed  and  slain  at  the  battle  of  Gel- 
heim,  in  1298,— sec  Gkkmany:  A.  D.  127:i-l!)08]. 
The  accession,  by  marriage,  of  Breda,  Vianden, 
and  other  lordships  in  the  Netherlands,  gave  the 
Nas.san8  such  a  weight  in  those  provinces  that 
.lohn  II  of  Nassau- 1 )illemburg,  and  his  son 
Engelbert  II,  were  both  successively  appointed 
Governors  of  Brabant  by  the  Sovereigns  of  that 
State  [Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
his  son-in-law,  the  Emperor  ^Maximilian].  .  .  . 
The  last,  who  was  likewise  honoured  with  the 
commission  of  Maximilian  I's  Lieutenant-General 
in  the  Low-Countries,  immortalized  his  fame,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  secured  his  master's  footing 
there,  by  the  glorious  victory  of  Guinegaste," — 
or  Guinegate.  or  the  "Battle of  the  Spurs," — see 
France:  A.  D.  1513-1515.— J.  Breval,  Hist,  of 
the  House  of  Nassau,  pp.  2-3. — Engelbert  II.  dy- 
ing childless,  "was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
John,  whose  two  sons,  Henry  and  William,  of 
Nassau,  divided  the  great  inheritance  after  their 
father's  death.  William  succeeded  to  the  Ger- 
man estates,  became  a  convert  to  Protestantism, 
and  intrmluced  the  Reformation  into  his  domin- 
ions. Henry,  the  eldest  son,  received  the  family 
possessions  and  titles  in  Luxemburg,  Brabant, 
Flanders  and  Holland,  and  distinguished  himself 
as  much  as  his  uncle  Engelbert,  in  the  service  of 
the  Burgundo- Austrian  house.  The  confldential 
friend  of  Charles  V. ,  whose  governor  he  had  been 
in  that  Emperor's  boyhood,  he  was  ever  his  most 
elflcient  and  reliable  adherent.  It  was  he  whose 
Influence  placed  the  imperial  crown  upon  the 
head  of  Charles.  In  1515  he  espoused  Claudia 
de  Chalons,  sister  of  Prince  Philibert  of  Orange, 
'in  order,'  as  he  wrote  to  his  father,  'to  be  obe- 
dient to  his  imperial  Majesty,  to  please  the  King 
of  France,  and  more  particularly  for  the  sike  of 
his  own  honor  and  profit. '  His  son  Rene  Ai  Nas- 
sau-Chalons succeeded  Philibert.  The  little 
principality  of  Orange,  so  pleasantly  situa  d  be- 
tween Provence  and  Dauphiny,  '  ' dan- 
gerous proximity  to  the  seat  of  the      labylou^an 


captivity  '  of  tlie  popes  at  Avignon,  llius  niuwed 
to  the  family  of  Niutuiu.  The  thie  was  of  Idgh 
antiiiuity.  Alniuly  in  the  n-ign  of  Charhmagne, 
(luilfaumu  au  Court  Nez,  or  '  William  with  the 
Short  Nom>.'  Iiad  defentled  the  little  town  of 
( )range  against  the  assnults  of  the  Hanu  ens.  The 
intercKt  and  authority  acquired  in  the  deniesnes 
thus  pre84  rved  by  ids  valor  liecame  exiensive, 
and  in  process  of  time  hereditary  in  his  race.  The 
pi-incipaltiy  became  au  absolute  aiul  fri'e  sovt'r- 
eignty,  an  1  had  already  descended,  in  ihlianceof 
the  Siilic  luw,  through  the  three  dlMinct  families 
of  Onuige,  Baux,  and  Chalons.  In  15J4,  I'rinco 
Rene  died  at  the  Emperor's  feet  in  the  tnnclies 
of  Saint  I)i/.ier.  Having  no  legitimate  cidldren, 
he  left  r.ll  Ids  titles  and  estates  to  his  cousin  ger- 
man,  William  of  Nassau  [the  great  statesman  and 
soUlicr,  afterwards  known  as  William  the  Silent), 
son  of  his  father's  brother  William,  who  thus  at 
the  age  of  eleven  yeara  became  William  the  Ninth 
of  Orange."— .1.  L.  .Motlev,  Thr  liiite  <>f  tlu  Dutch 
Uipuldu:  pt.  2,  ch.  1  (p.  i).— The  Dutch  branch 
of  the  House  of  Nassau  is  now  represented  by 
the  royal  family  of  Holland.  Tlie  poss«'8sions  of 
the  German  branch,  in  the  Prussian  orovince  of 
Hesse-Nassau,  after  fieciuent  partitioning,  was 
finally  gathered  into  a  duchy,  which  Prussia  ex- 
tinguished and  absorbed  in  1860.  See  Oehmany  : 
A.  1).  1866. 

Also  in:  E.  A.  Freeman,  Onuif/e  {}fttduiUiiii'ii 
Mug.,  Feb.,  1875).— Baron  Mauricr,  I  A  res  of  all 
the  Princes  of  Oraii(/e.—i^w,  also,  Ouanok;  and 
G.  Ki.nKHi-ANi):  A.'l).  I(t7»-147:<. 

NAT  TURNER'S  INSURRECTION.  See 
Slaveuy,  Neouo:  A.  I).  1828-1832. 


NATAL  :  The  Name.  See  SoiTu  Africa: 
A.  1).  148«-1H()0. 

A.  D.  1834-1843.— Founding  of  the  colony 
as  a  Dutch  republic—  Its  absorption  in  the 
British  dominions.  See  SouTU  Afuica:  A.  D. 
1806-18H1. 


NATALIA,  Queen  of  Servia.  See  B.nakan 
ANi>  Daniwian  Statks:  a.  D.  1870-1889. 

NATCHEZ,  The.  See  Amkiucan  Ano- 
rioines:  Natciiesajj  Family,  and  Muskhooeak 
Family. 

NATCHEZ:  A.  D.  1862.— Taken  by  the 
National  forces.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1862  (May— July:  On  the  Mississippi). 

NATCHITOCHES,  The.  See  Te.vas:  Tub 
ahohioinai-  iniiaiutants. 

NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY,  French  Revo- 
lution.   See  France:  A.  D.  1789  (.Jink). 

NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY,  German  Revo- 
lution. See  Germany:  A.  D.  1848  (Mahcii— 
September). 

NATIONAL  BANK  SYSTEM.  Sco 
Money  and  Banking:  A.  D.  1861-1878. 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION,  French, 
End  of  the.  See  France:  A.  D.  1705  (Octo- 
ber—  DKCKMnER). 

NATIONAL    LIBRARY   OF   FRANCE. 

See  Libraries,  Modern  :  Fr.vnce. 

NATIONAL  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1825-1828. 

NATIONALISTS,  OR  HOME  RULERS, 
Irish.    SccEnoland:  A.  D.  1885-1886. 

NATIONALITY,  The  Principle  of.— 
"  Among  the  French  a  nationality  is  regarded  as 
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NATIONALITY. 


NAULOCHUS. 


the  work  of  history,  ratified  by  the  will  of  man. 
The  elements  composing  it  may  he  very  diflerent 
in  their  origin.  The  point  of  deparlure  is  of 
little  imi>ortiince ;  the  only  essential  thing  i.s  the 
ix)int  reached.  The  Swiss  nationality  is  the 
most  complete.     It  embraces  three  families  of 

i)eople,  each  of  which  speaks  its  own  language. 
Horeover,  since  the  Swiss  territory  belongs  to 
three  geographical  regions,  separated  by  high 
mountains,  Switzerland,  which  has  vanquished 
the  fatJiliiy  of  nature,  ^ from  both  the  ethno- 
graphical and  geographical  point  of  view,  is  a 
unique  and  wonderful  phenomenon.  But  she  is 
a  confederation,  and  for  a  long  time  has  been  a 
neutral  country.  Thus  her  constitution  has  not 
been  subjected  to  the  great  ordeal  of  lire  and 
sword.  France,  despite  her  diverse  races  — 
Celtic,  German,  Roman,  and  Basque— has  formed 
a  ix)liticid  entity  that  mo.st  resembles  a  moral 
pei"3on.  The  Bretons  and  Alsacians,  who  do  not 
all  understand  the  language  of  her  government, 
have  not  been  the  least  devoted  of  lier  children 
in  the  hour  of  tribulation.  Among  the  great  na- 
tions France  is  the  nation  par  excellence.  Else- 
where tiie  nationality  blends,  or  tends  to  blend, 
with  the  race,  a  natural  development  and,  hence, 
one  devoid  of  merit.  All  the  countries  that  have 
not  been  able  to  unite  their  races  into  a  nation, 
liave  a  more  or  less  troubled  existence.  Prussia 
lias  not  been  able  to  nationalize  (that  is  the 
l)roi>er  word  to  use)  her  Polish  subjects ,  hence 
she  has  a  Polish  question,  not  to  mention  at  pres- 
ent any  other.  England  has  an  Irish  question. 
Both  Turkey  and  Austria  have  a  number  of  such 
questions.  Groups  of  people  in  various  parts  of 
the  Austrian  Empire  demand  from  the  Emperor 
that  they  mav  be  allowed  to  live  m  Germans, 
Hungarians,  Tsechs,  Croatians,  in  fact,  even  as 
Italians.  They  do  not  revolt  against  him;  on 
the  contrary,  each  of  them  offers  him  a  crown. 
The  time  is,  however,  past  when  a  single  head 
can  wear  several  crowns;  to-day  evei^'  crown  is 
heavy.  TJiese  race  claims  are  not  merely  a  cause 
of  internal  troubles;  the  agitations  that  they 
arouse  may  lead  to  great  wars.  Evidently  no 
state  will  ever  interpose  Iwtwcen  Ireland  and 
England,  but,  while  quarrels  take  place  between 
Germans  and  Slavs,  iherc  will  intervene  the  two 
conflicting  forces  of  Pan-Germanism  and  Pan- 
Slavism,  formidable  resrdts  and  final  conse- 
quences of  ethnographical  patriotism.  Pan -Ger- 
manism and  Pan-Slavism  are,  indeed,  not  forces 
ottlcially  acknowledged  and  organized.    The  Em- 

Peror  of  Germany  can  honestly  deny  that  he  is  a 
an-Germanist,  and  the  Tsar  that  he  is  a  Pan- 
Slavist.  Germans  and  Slavs  of  Austria,  and 
Slavs  of  the  Balkans,  may,  for  their  part,  desire 
to  remain  Austrian  or  independent,  as  they  are 
to-day.  It  is  none  the  less  true,  however,  that 
there  is  in  Europe  an  old  quarrel  between  two 
great  races,  that  each  of  them  is  represented  by 
a  powerful  empire,  and  that  these  empires  cannot 
forever  remain  unconcerned  about  the  (juarrels 
of  the  two  races.  .  .  .  The  chief  application  of 
the  principle  of  nationality  has  been  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Italian  and  German  nations.  In 
former  times  the  existence,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Continent,  of  two  objects  of  greed  was  a  per- 
manent cause  of  war.  Will  the  substiuition  of 
two  important  states  for  German  anarchy  and 
Italian  poh'archy  prove  a  guaranty  of  future 
peace?" — E.  Lavisse,  General  View  of  the  Politi- 
cal Iliatory  of  Europe,  ch.  5,  sect.  6-7. 


NATIONALRATH,    The.     Sec  Switzkr- 
LAND:  a.  I).  1848-lHi)0. 
NATIONS    OF    THE    UNIVERSITIES. 

See  P2m;(  ATio.v,  Meoi.kv.m.. 

NATIVE  STATES  OF  INDIA.  See  In- 
dia: A.  D.  1877. 

NATIVI.  See  Slavery,  Medi.eval,  &c.  : 
England. 

NAUARCHI.  — The  title  given  in  ancient 
Sparta  to  the  commanders  of  the  fleet.  At 
Athens  "  the  term  Nauarchi  seems  to  have  been 
officially  applied  only  to  the  commanders  of  the 
so-called  sacred  triremes." — G.  SehOmaun,  Antiq. 
of  Greece:  The  State,  pt.  3,  ch.  1,  and '3. 

NAUCRATIS.    See  Naukhatih. 

NAUKRARIES.    See  Phvl.e. 

NAUKRATIS.— "  Naidiratis  was  for  a  long 
time  the  privileged  port  [in  Egypt]  for  Grecian 
commerce  with  Egypt.  No  Greek  merchant  w..3 
permitted  to  deliver  goods  in  any  other  part 
[port],  or  to  enter  any  other  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Kile  except  the  Kanopic.  If  forced  into  anv  of 
them  by  stress  of  weather,  he  was  compelled  to 
make  cath  that  his  arrival  was  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, and  to  coiTvey  his  goods  round  by  sea  into 
the  Kanopic  branch  to  Naukratis;  and  if  the 
weather  still  forbade  such  a  proceeding,  the  mer- 
chandise was  put  into  barges  and  conveyed 
round  to  Naukratis  by  the  internal  canals  of  the 
delta.  Such  a  monopoly,  which  made  Naukratis 
in  Egypt  something  like  Canton  in  Chlnr.  or 
Nangasaki  in  Japan,  no  longer  subsisted  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  ...  At  what  precise  time 
Naukratis  first  became  licensed  for  Grecian  trade, 
we  cannot  directly  mak*^  out.  But  there  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  port  to  which 
the  Greek  merchants  first  went,  so  soon  as  the 
general  liberty  of  trading  with  the  country  was 
conceded  to  them ;  and  this  would  put  the  date 
of  such  grant  at  least  as  fi'~  back  as  the  founda- 
tion of  Kyrene,  .  .  .  abo'f  030  B.  C, during  the 
reign  of  Psammetichus.  .  .  .  [About  a  century 
later,  Amasis]  sanctioned  the  constituticm  of  a 
formal  and  organised  emporium  or  factory,  in- 
vested with  commercial  privileges,  and  armed 
with  authority  exerci.«ed  by  presiding  ofticers 
regularly  chosen.  This  factory  was  connected 
with,  and  probably  grew  out  of,  a  large  religious 
edifice  and  precinct,  built  at  the  joint  cost  of 
nine  Grecian  cities:  four  of  them  Ionic, — Chios, 
Teos,  Phokfea  and  Klazomena;;  {"<vr  Doric. — 
Rhocies,  Knidus,  Ilalikarnassus,  a*  I  Phaselis; 
and  one  ^•Eolic, — Mitylene.  By  these  nine  cities 
the  joint  temple  and  factor^'  was  kept  up  and  its 
presiding  magistrates  chosen ;  but  its  destination, 
for  the  convenience  of  Grecian  commerce  gener- 
ally, seems  revealed  by  the  imposing  title  of  The 
HellGnion." — 6.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch. 
20. — The  site  of  Naukratis  has  been  determined 
lately  by  the  excavations  of  Mr.  W.  >i.  Flinders 
Petrie,  begun  in  1885,  the  results  of  which  are 
appearing  in  the  publications  of  the  "Egypt 
Exploration  Fund."  The  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  are  found  buried  under  a  mound  called 
Nebireh.  Its  situation  was  west  of  the  Cauobic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  on  a  canal  which  connected 
it  with  that  stream.    See  Egypt:  B.  C.  070-r)25. 

NAULOCHUS,  Battle  of,— A  naval  battle 
fought  near  Naulochus,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
in  which  Agrippa,  commanding  for  the  tri- 
umvir Octavius,  defeated  and  destroyed  the  fleet 
of  Sextus  Pompeius,  B.  C.  36. — C.  Merivale,  IIi»t. 
of  tlie  liomans,  ch.  37. 
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NAUMACHI^ffi.— The  nnumachiae  of  the 
Romans  were  structures  resembling  excavated 
amphitheatres,  but  having  the  large  central  space 
filled  with  water,  for  the  representation  of  naval 
combats.  "The  great  Nauinachia  of  Augustus 
was  1,800  feet  long  and  1,200  feet  broad.^  — R. 
Burn,  Rome  and  the  Campngna,  introd. 

NAUPACTUS.  See  Messenian  Wah, 
Tjie  TiimD;  and  Gueece:  B.  C.  357-336. 

NAUPACTUS,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  429).  See 
Gheece:  B.  C.  429-427. 

NAUPACTUS,  Treaty  of.— A  treaty,  con- 
cluded B.  C.  217,  which  terminated  what  was 
called  the  Social  War,  between  the  Acha?an 
League,  joined  with  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
^tolian  League,  in  alliance  with  Sparta. —  C. 
Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  63. 

Ai-so  IN :  E.  A.  Freeman,  Iliat.  of  Federal  Oott., 
ch.  8,  sect.  1. 

NAUPLIA.     See  Aiioos. 

NAURAGHI.  See  Sardinia,  Tiie  Island: 
Name  and  early  history. 

NAUSETS,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: Ai.GONQUiAN  Family. 

NAUVOO,  The  Mormon  city  of.  See  Mor- 
monism:  a.  D.  1830-1846,  and  1846-1848. 

NAVAJOS,  The.  See  American  Arorioi- 
NES:  Athapascan  Family,  and  Ap.»  che  Group. 

NAVARETTE,  OR  NAJARA,  Battle  of. 
—Won,  April  3,  1367,  by  the  English.  Black 
Prince  over  a  Spanish  and  French  army,  in  a 
campaign  undertaken  to  restore  Peter  the  Cruel 
to  the  throne  of  Castile.  See  Spain  :  A.  D.  1366- 
1369,  and  France:  A.  D.  1360-1380. 


NAVARINO:  B.C.  425.— An  ancient  epi- 
sode in  the  harbor.     See  Greece  :  B.  C.  425. 

A.  D.  1686.— Taken  by  the  Venetians.  See 
Turks:  A.  D.  1684-1696. 

A.  D.  1827.— Battle  and  destruction  of  the 
Turkish  fleet.    See  Greece:  A.  D.  1831-1829. 


NAVARRE  :    Aboriginal  inhabitants.    See 
Basc^ues. 

Origin  of  the  kingdom. — "No  historical  sub- 
ject is  wrapt  in  greater  obscurity  than  the  origin 
and  early  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre. 
Whether,  during  a  great  portion  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries,  the  country  was  independent 
or  tributary;  and,  if  dependent,  whether  it 
obeyed  the  "Franks,  the  Asturians,  or  the  Arabs, 
or  successivelj'  all  three,  are  speculations  which 
have  long  exercised  the  pens  of  the  peninsular 
writere.  ...  It  seems  undoubted  that,  in  just 
dread  of  the  ^lohammedan  dojuination,  the  in- 
habitants of  these  regions,  us  well  as  those  of 
Catalonia,  applied  for  aid  to  the  renowned  em- 
peror of  the  Fn>  .ks  [Charlemagne];  and  that 
he,  in  consequer.^e,  in  778,  poured  his  legions 
into  Navarre,  s-id  seized  Pamplona.  It  seems 
no  less  cr-rtaiu  that,  from  this  period,  he  con- 
sidered the  country  as  a  fief  of  his  crown ;  and 
that  his  pretensions,  whether  founded  in  violence 
or  in  the  voluntary  submission  of  tiie  natives,  gave 
the  Highest  umbrage  to  the  Asturian  kings:  the 
feudal  supremacy  thenceforth  became  an  apple 
of  discord  between  the  two  courts,  each  striving 
to  gain  the  homage  of  the  local  governors.  .  .  . 
Thus  things  remained  until  the  time  of  Alfon.so 
III.,  who  .  .  .  endeavoured  to  secure  peace 
both  with  Navarre  and  France  by  marrying  a 

Erincess  related  to  both  Sancho  Ifiigo,  count  of 
igorre,  and  to  the   Frank  sovereign,  and  by 


consenting  that  the  i)rovincc  should  he  held  as 
an  immovable  fief  l)y  that  count.  This  San  -ho 
Ifiigo,  besides  his  lordship  of  Bigorre,  for  '..  iiich 
he  was  the  vassal  of  the  French  king,  had  do- 
mains in  Navarre,  ani^  is  believed,  on  apparently 
good  foundation,  to  have  been  of  Spani.sh  descent. 
He  is  said,  however,  not  to  have  been  the  first 
count  of  Navarre;  that  his  brother  Aznar  held 
the  fief  before  him,  nominally  dependent  on  king 
Pepin,  but  successfully  laying  the  foundation  of 
Nayarrcse  independence.  If  the  chronology 
which  makes  Sancho  succeed  Aznar  in  836,  and 
the  event  itself,  be  correct,  Alfonso  only  con- 
firmed the  count  in  the  lordship.  In  this  case, 
the  only  remaining  ditflculty  is  to  determine 
whether  the  fief  was  held  from  Charles  or  Alfonso. 
.  .  .  But  whichever  of  the  princes  was  acknowl- 
edged for  the  time  the  lord  paramoimt  of  the 
province,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  both  gov- 
ernor and  people  were  averse  to  the  sway  of 
either;  both  had  long  aspired  to  independence, 
and  that  independence  was  at  hand.  The  son  of 
tills  Sancho  Ifiigo  was  Garcia,  father  of  Sancho 
Garces,  and  the  first  king  of  Navarre  [assum- 
ing the  crown  about  885-891] ;  the  first,  at  least, 
whom  .  .  .  historic  criticism  can  admit. " — S.  A. 
Dunham,  Hint,  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  hk.  3, 
sect.  2,  ch.  2.— See,  also,  Spain:  A.  D.  713-910. 

A.  D.  1026. — Acquisition  of  the  crown  of 
Castile  by  King  Sancho  el  Mayor.  See 
Spain  :  A.  D.  1026-1230. 

A.  D.  1234. — Succession  of  Thibalt,  Count 
of  Champagne,  to  the  throne.  See  Spain: 
A.  I).  1212-1238. 

A.  D.  1284-1328.— Union  with  France,  and 
separation. —  In  1284,  the  marriage  of  Jeanne, 
heiress  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  and  of  the 
counties  of  Champagne  and  Brie,  to  Philip  IV. 
of  France,  united  tl"-  'rown  of  Navarre  to  that 
of  France.  They  \>t  v,  separated  in  1328,  on  the 
death  of  her  last  surviving  son,  Charles  IV., 
without  male  issue.  Philip  of  Valois  secured 
the  French  crown,  under  the  so  called  Salic  law, 
but  that  of  Navarre  passed  to  Jeanne's  grand- 
daughter, of  her  own  name. 

A.  D.  I442-I52I.— Usurpation  of  John  II.  of 
Aragon.- The  House  of  Foix  and  the  D'Al- 
brets. — Conquest  by  Ferdinand. — Incorpora- 
tion in  the  kingdom  of  Castile. —  Blanche, 
daughter  of  Charles  HI.  of  Navarre  and  heiress 
of  the  kingdom,  married  John  II.  of  Aragon,  to 
whom  she  gave  three  children,  namel}',  Don 
Carlos,  or  Charles,  "who,  as  heir  apparent,  bore 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Viana,  and  two  daugliters, 
Blanche  and  Eleanor.  Don  Carlos  is  known  by 
his  virtues  and  misfortunes.  At  the  death  of  his 
mother  Blanche  [1442],  he  should  have  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Navarre;  but  John  ^\.  was  by 
no  means  disposed  to  relinquish  th  ..Me  which 
he  had  aetjuired  by  marriage,  and  Jarlos  con- 
sented to  be  his  father's  viceroy.  But  even  this 
dignity  he  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  unmo- 
lested." Persecuted  through  life,  sometinics  im- 
prisoned, sometimes  in  exile,  he  died  at  the  age 
of  for'y,  in  1461  (see  Spain:  A.  D.  1368-1479). 
' '  By  the  death  of  Don  Carlos,  the  succession  to 
the  crown  of  Navarre  devolved  to  his  sister 
Blanche,  the  divorced  wife  of  Henry  IV.  of 
Castile;  and  that  amiable  princess  now  became 
an  object  of  jealousy  not  only  to  her  father  but 
also  to  her  younger  .sister,  Eleanor,  married  to 
the  Count  of  Foix,  to  whom  John  II.  had  prom- 
ised the   reversion  of   Navarre  after  his  own 
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death.  Gaston  de  Foix,  the  offspring  of  this 
union,  luwl  married  a  sister  of  Louis  XT. ;  and  it 
Imd  been  provided  in  a  treaty  between  tliat 
luouarch  and  John  II.,  tliat  in  order  to  secure 
tlie  succession  of  tlie  House  of  Foi.K  to  Navarre, 
Blanche  should  be  delivered  into  the  custody  of 
her  sister.  John  executed  this  stipulation  with- 
out remorse.  Blanche  was  conducted  to  the 
Castle  of  Orthtis  in  Beam  (April  1462),  where, 
after  a  confinement  of  nearly  two  years,  she  was 
iwisoned  by  order  of  her  sister  Eleanor."  After 
committing  this  crime,  the  hitter  waited  nearly 
fifteen  years  for  the  crown  which  it  was  expected 
to  win,  and  then  enjoyed  it  but  three  weeks. 
Her  father  reigned  until  the  20th  of  January, 
1479,  when  he  died;  the  guilty  daughter  soon 
followed  him.  "After  L- .auor's  brief  reign 
.  .  .  the  blood-stained  sceptre  of  Navarre  passed 
to  her  grandson  Phtt'bus,  1479,  who,  however, 
lived  only  four  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
sister  Catherine'.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  [now 
occupying  the  thrones  of  Aragon  and  Castile] 
endeavoured  to  effect  a  marriage  between  Cath- 
erine and  their  own  heir;  but  this  scheme  was 
frustrated  b^  Magdalen,  the  queen-mother,  a 
sister  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  who  brought  about 
a  match  between  her  daughter  and  John  d'Al- 
bret,  a  French  nobleman  who  had  large  posses- 
sions on  the  borders  of  Navarre  (146.j).  Never- 
theless the  Kings  of  Spain  supported  Catherine 
and  her  husband  against  her  uncle,  John  rie  Foix, 
viscount  of  Narbonne,  who  pretended  to  the 
Navarese  crown  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
limited  to  male  heirs;  and  after  the  death  of 
John,  the  alliance  with  Spain  was  drawn  still 
closer  by  the  avowed  purpose  of  Louis  XII.  to 
support  his  nephew,  Gaston  de  Foix,  in  the 
claims  of  his  father.  After  the  fall  of  that  young 
liero  at  Ravenna  [see  It.vly:  A.  D.  1510-1513], 
his  pretensions  to  tli«  throne  of  Navarre  devolved 
to  his  sister,  Germaine  de  Foix,  the  second  wife 
of  King  Ferdinand  [see  Spain:  A.  D.  1496- 
1517],  an  event  which  entirely  altered  the  rela- 
tions between  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Navarre. 
Ferdinand  had  now  an  interest  in  supporting  the 
claims  of  the  house  of  Foix-Narbonne;  and  Cath- 
erine, who  distrusted  hii.i,  despatched  in  May 
1512,  plenipotentiaries  to  the  French  court  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  alliance."  But  it  was  too 
late.  Ferdinand  had  already  succeeded  in  divert- 
ing to  Navarre  an  expedition  which  his  son-in- 
law,  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  acting  in  the  Holy 
League  against  Louis  XII., which  Ferdinand  now 
joined  (see  It.\ly:  A.  D.  1510-1513),  had  sent 
against  '  iuienne.  With  this  aid  he  took  posses- 
sion of  Upper  Navarre.  "In  the  following  year, 
he  effected  at  Orthis  a  year's  truce  with  Louis 
kll.  (April  1st  1513),  by  which  Louis  sacrificed 
his  ally,  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  afterwards, 
by  renewing  the  truce,  allowed  Ferdinand  per- 
manently to  settle  himself  in  his  new  conquest. 
The  States  of  Navarre  had  previously  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Ferdinand  as  their  King, 
and  on  the  15th  of  June  1515,  Navarre  was  in- 
corporated into  the  kingdom  of  Castila  by  rhe 
solemn  act  of  the  Cort^o.  The  dominions  of 
John  d'Albret  and  Crttherino  were  now  reduced 
to  the  little  territory  of  Beam,  but  they  still  re- 
taine<l  the  title  of  sovereigns  of  Navarre."  Six 
years  later,  in  1521,  the  French  invaded  Navarre 
and  overran  the  whole  kingdom.  "Pampeluna 
alone,  animated  by  the  courage  of  Ignatius 
Loyola,  made  a  short  resistance.     To  this  siege, 


the  world  owes  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits.  Loyola, 
whose  leg  had  been  shattered  by  a  cannon  ball, 
found  consolation  and  amusement  during  his 
convalescence  in  reading  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
and  was  thus  thrown  into  that  state  of  fanatical 
exaltation  which  led  him  to  devote  his  future  life 
to  the  service  of  the  Papacy."  Attempting  to 
extend  their  invasion  beyond  Navarre,  the 
French  were  defeated  at  Esquiros  and  driven 
back,  losing  the  whole  of  their  concjuests. — T. 
H.  Dyer,  lliitt.  of  Modern  Eurojye,  bk.  1,  ch.  iand 
7,  aiidbk.  2,  rfi.  3  (p.  1). 

Also  in  :  W.  H.  Prescott,  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  IsabelUi,  ch.  2  and  23  {v.  1  <ind  3). 

A.  D.  1528-1563. — The  kingdom  remaining: 
on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees. — Jeanne 
d'Aibret's  Bourbon  marriage  and  the  issue  of 
it. — Establishment  of  Protestantism  in  B^arn. 
— Besides  the  Spanish  province  which  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic  appropriated  and  joined  to 
Castile,  and  which  gave  its  name  to  the  king- 
dom of  Navarre,  "that  kingdom  embraced  a 
large  tract  of  country  lying  on  the  French  side 
of  the  Pyrenees,  including  the  principality  of 
Beam  and  the  counties  of  Foix,  Armagnac,  Al- 
bret,  Bigorre,  and  Comminges.  Catherine  de 
Foix,  the  heiress  of  this  kingdom,  had  in  1491 
carried  it  by  marriage  into  the  house  of  D'Al- 
bret. Henry,  the  second  king  of  Navarre  be- 
longing to  this  house,  was  in  1528  united  to  3Iar- 
guerite  d'Angoulfime,  the  favourite  and  devoted 
sister  of  Francis  I.  of  France.  Pampeluna,  the 
ancient  capital  of  their  kingdom,  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  King  of  Spain,  Henry  and  Margue- 
rite held  their  Court  at  Nerac,  the  chief  town  of 
the  duchy  l)elonging  to  the  family  of  D'Albret. 
It  was  at  Nenic  that  ^^larguerite,  herself  more 
than  half  a  Huguenot,  opened  an  asylum  to  her 
persecuted  fellow-countrymen  [see  P.\pacy: 
A.  D.  1521-1535].  Farel,  Calvin,  Beza  sought 
temporary  refuge  and  found  glad  welcome  there, 
while  to  Lefevre,  Clement  Marot,  and  Gerard 
Rous.sel  it  became  a  second  home.  Marguerite 
died  in  1549,  Icving  only  one  child,  a  daughter, 
who,  in  the  event  of  her  father  having  no  issue 
by  any  second  marriage,  became  heiress  to  the 
crown  of  Navarre.  Born  in  1528,  Jeanne  d'Al- 
bret had  early  and  bitter  experience  of  what 
heirship  to  such  a  crown  involved.  The  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  was  believed  to  have  early 
fi;;ed  his  eye  on  her  as  a  fit  consort  for  Philip, 
his  son  and  successor."  To  present  this  mar- 
riage, she  was  shut  up  for  years,  by  her  uncle, 
the  French  king,  Francis  I., "in  the  glo<imy  castle 
of  Plessis-les-'Tours.  When  she  was  twelve 
years  old  he  affianced  her  to  the  Duke  of  Cleves, 
notwithstanding  her  vigorous  protests;  but  the 
alliance  was  subsequently  broken  off.  "The 
next  hand  offered  to  Jeanne,  and  which  she  ao' 
cepted,  was  that  of  Antoine,  elder  brother  of  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  and  head  of  the  Bourbon  fam- 
ily. They  were  married  in  1548,  a  year  after 
the  death  of  Francis  I. ,  and  a  year  before  that  of 
his  sister  Marguerite,  Jeanne's  mother.  The 
marriage  was  an  unfortunate  one.  Ambitious, 
yet  weak  and  vain;  frivolous  and  vacillating, 
yet  headstrong  and  impetuous,  faithless  to  his 
wife,  faithless  to  his  principles,  faithless  to 
his  party,  Antoine  became  the  butt  and  victim 
of  the  policy  of  the  Court.  But  though  unfortu- 
nate in  so  many  respects,  this  marriage  gave  to 
France,  if  not  the  greatest,  the  most  fortunate, 
the  most  popular,  the  most  beloved  of  all  her 
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monarchs"— namely,  Heury  IV.— Henry  of  Na- 
varre—  the  first  01  the  Bourbon  dynasty  of 
French  kings.  "  Antoine  of  Navarre  died  at  the 
siege  of  Rouen  in  1562.  The  first  use  that  the 
Queen  made  of  tlic  increased  measure  of  freedom 
sue  thus  acquired  was  to  publisli  an  edict  estab- 
lishing the  Protestant  and  interdicting  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Roman  Catholic  worship  in  Beam. 
So  bold  an  act  by  so  weak  a  sovereign  —  by  one 
whose  political  position  was  so  perilous  and  in- 
secure—  drew  down  upon  her  the  instant  and 
severe  displcasiu'e  of  the  Pope,"  who  issued 
against  her  a  Bull  of  excommunication,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1563,  and  assumed  the  right  to  dispose  of 
her  kingdom.  This  assumption  was  more  than 
the  French  Court  could  permit.  "The  Pope 
had  to  give  way,  and  the  Bull  was  expunged 
from  the  ecclesiastical  ordinances  of  the  Pontifi- 
cate."— W.  Hanna,  The  Wun  of  the  HurjuenotK, 
eh.  4. 

A.  D.  1568-1569. —  The  queen  joins  the 
Huguenots  in  France,  with  Prince  Henry. 
— Invasion  by  the  French.  SeeFuANCK:  A.  D. 
1563-1570. 

A.  D.  1620-1622. —  Protestant  intolerance. 
— Enforcement  of  Catholic  rights. — The  king- 
dom incorporated  and  absorbed  in  France. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1620-1632. 

A.  D.   1876.  —  Disappearance  of   the  last 
municipal  and  provincial  privileges  of  the  old 
kingdom.     See  Spain  :  A.  D.  1873-1885. 
♦ 

NAVE.— NAVIO.    See  Caravels. 


NAVIGATION  LAWS  :  A.  D.  1651.— The 

first  English  Act.— "After  the  triumph  of  the 
parliamenUiry  cause  [in  the  English  Civil  War], 
great  numbei-s  of  the  royalists  hatl  sought  refuge 
in  Virginia,  Barbadoes,  and  the  other  West  India 
settlements;  so  that  the  white  population  of 
these  dependencies  was  in  general  fiercely  op- 
posed to  the  new  government,  and  tiicy  might 
be  Si\id  to  be  in  a  sUite  of  rebellion  after  all  ilie 
rest  of  the  empire  had  been  reduced  to  submis- 
sion and  quiet.  Barbadoes,  indeed,  had  actually 
received  Lord  Willoughby  as  governor  under  a 
commission  from  Charles  II.,  then  in  Holland, 
and  had  proclaimed  Charles  as  king.  It  was  in 
these  circumstances  that  the  English  parliament 
in  1651,  with  the  view  of  punishing  at  once  the 

Eeople  of  the  colonies  and  the  Dutch,  who  had 
itherto  enjoyed  the  greater  part  of  the  carrying- 
trade  between  the  West  Indies  and  Europe, 
passed  their  famous  Navigation  Act,  declaring 
that  no  merchandise  either  of  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America,  except  only  such  as  should  be  imported 
directly  from  the  place  of  its  growth  or  manu- 
facture in  Europe,  should  be  imported  into  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  or  any  of  the  plantations,  in  any 
but  English-built  ships,  belonging  either  to  Eng- 
lish or  English-plantation  subjects,  navigated  by 
English  commanders,  and  having  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  sailors  Englishmen.  It  was  also 
further  enacted  that  no  goods  of  the  growth, 

Production,  or  manufacture  of  anj'^  country  in 
uropc  should  be  imported  Into  Great  Britain 
except  in  British  ships,  or  in  such  ships  as  were 
the  real  property  of  the  people  of  the  country  or 
place  in  which  the  goods  were  produced,  or  from 
which  they  could  only  be,  or  most  usually  were, 
exported.  Upon  this  law.  which  was  re-enacted 
after  the  Restoration,  and  which  down  to  our 
own  day  has  been  generally  regarded  and  upheld 


as  the  palladium  of  our  commerce,  and  the  mari- 
time Magna  Charta  of  England,  we  sliall  only  at 
present  observe  that  one  of  its  first  consequences 
was  undoubtedly  the  war  with  Holland  which 
broke  out  the  year  after  it  was  passed." — 0.  L. 
Craik,  lli»t.  of  Britinh  Commerce,  ch.  7  (r.  2). 

Also  in:  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nutionx, 
hk.  4,  ch.  2. — J.  A.  Blanqui,  llht.  of  Pol.  Economy, 
ch.  29. 

A.  D.  1660-1672.— Effect  upon  the  American 
colonies,  and  their  relation  to  Great  Britain. 
See  L'nitki)  States  ok  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1651-1672. 

A.  D.  1849.— Complete  repeal  of  the  British 
restrictive  Acts. — "The  question  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws  was  .  .  .  brought  forward  [in  the 
British  Parliament,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session  of  1849]  .  .  .  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
being  settled."  The  stringeucy  of  the  original 
act  of  1651  had  been  "slightly  mitigated  by 
another  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ; 
but  the  modifications  thus  intnxluced  were  of 
slight  importJince.  A  farther  relaxation,  made 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  independence, 
allowed  the  protluce  of  the  United  States  to  be 
imported  in  ships  belonging  to  citizens  of  those 
states.  The  last  amendment  of  the  original  law 
was  obtained  in  the  year  1825  by  3Ir.  Iluskisson, 
who  made  some  important  changes  in  it.  The 
law,  then,  which  the  legislature  had  to  recon- 
sider in  the  year  1849  stootl  thus:  the  produce  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America  might  be  imported 
from  places  out  of  Europe  *nto  the  United  King- 
dom, if  to  be  used  therein,  in  foreign  as  well  as 
in  British  ships,  provided  that  such  sl)ips  were 
the  ships  of  the  country  of  which  the  goods  were 
the  produce,  and  from  which  they  were  imported. 
Goods  which  were  the  produce  of  Euroiie,  and 
which  were  not  enumerated  in  the  act,  might  be 
brought  thence  in  the  ships  of  any  country. 
Goods  sent  to  or  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
any  of  its  possessions,  or  froin  one  colony  to  an- 
other, must  be  canicd  in  British  ships,  or  in 
ships  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  pro- 
duced and  from  vhich  they  were  imported. 
Then  followed  souk  stringent  definitions  of  the 
conditions  which  constituted  a  vessel  a  British 
ship  in  the  sense  of  the  act  These  restrictions 
were  not  without  their  defenders.  Even  the 
great  founder  of  economic  science,  Adam  Smith, 
while  admitting  that  the  navigation  laws  were 
inconsistent  with  that  perfect  fa-edom  of  trade 
which  he  contended  for,  sanctioned  their  continu- 
ance on  the  ground  that  defence  is  much  more 
important  than  opulence.  But  as  it  was  more 
and  more  strongly  felt  that  these  laws  were  part 
and  parcel  of  that  baneful  system  of  monopoly 
which,  under  the  name  of  protection,  hail  so  long 
been  maintained  and  was  now  so  completely  ex- 
ploded, it  began  also  to  be  seriously  doubted 
whether  they  were  necessary  to  the  defence  of 
the  nation.  .  .  .  Therefore,  on  the  14th  of  Febru- 
ary in  this  year,  Mr.  Laboucherc,  as  president  of 
the  board  of  trade,  proposed  a  resolution  on  the 
subject  couched  in  the  following  terms:  'That 
it  is  expedient  to  remove  the  restrictions  which 
prevent  the  free  carriage  of  gooils  by  sea  to  antl 
from  the  United  Kingifom  and  the  British  pos- 
sessions abroad,  anil  to  amend  the  laws  regulat- 
ing the  coasting  tnulc  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
subject  nevcrtlieiess  to  such  control  by  her 
Majesty  in  council  as  may  be  necessary ;  and 
also  to  amend  the  laws  for  the  registration  of  ships 
and  seamen.'    A  long  debate  took  place  on  the 
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NEAPOLIS. 


question  of  the  second  reading  of  the  govern- 
ment measure.  .  .  .  214  members  followed  Mr. 
Disraeli  into  the  lobby,  while  275  voted  with  the 

fovernment,  which  therefore  had  a  majority  of 
1.  In  the  upper  house  Lord  Brougham  aston- 
ished friend  and  foe  by  coming  forward  as  the 
strenuous  and  uncompromising  opponent  of  the 
ministerial  measure.  .  .  .  The  second  reading 
■was  carried  by  a  majority  of  10.  The  smalluesa 
of  this  majority  caused  some  anxietv  to  the  sup- 
porters of  the  measure  with  regard  to  its  ulti- 
mate fate;  but  this  anxiety  was  relieved  by  the 
■withdrawal  of  the  most  conspicuous  opponents 
of  the  bill,  which  consequently  passed  without 
farther  opposition." — W.  N.  Slolesworth,  Iliitt. 
ofEng.,  1830-1874,  v.  2,  eh.  5. 

Ai,80   in:   J.    I).  J.   Kelley,   The   Qmntinn  of 
8hi])s,  ch.  4.— S.  Walpole,  Hint.  ofEng.from  1815, 

ch.  20  (p.  4). 

♦ 

NAWAB -VIZIER,    OR    NEWAB-WU- 
ZEER,  of  Oude.    See  Oude;  also  Naboh. 


NAXOS :  B.  C.  490.—  Destruction  by  the 
Persians.     Sec  Gueece  :  B.  C.  490. 

B.  C.  466.—  Revolt  from  the  Delian  Con- 
federacy. —  Subjugation  by  Athens.  See 
Athens:  B.  C.  470-466. 

B.  C.  376.— Battle  betvreen  the  Spartans  and 
Athenians. — A  battle  was  fought  in  September, 
B.  C.  376,  off  Naxos,  between  a  Lacedaemonian 
fleet  of  60  triremes  and  an  Athenian  fleet  of  80. 
Forty-nine  of  the  former  were  disabled  or  cap- 
tured. "This  was  the  first  great  victory  .  .  . 
which  the  Athenians  liad  gained  at  sea  since  the 
Peloponnesian  war." — G.  Grote,  Uiat.  of  Greece, 
pt.  2,  eh.  77. 

A.  D.  1204-1567. — The  medisval  dukedom. 
— "In  the  partition  of  the  [Byzantine]  empire 
[after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  in  1204, 
by  the  Crusaders  and  the  Venetians],  the  twelve 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  which  had  formed 
the  theme  of  the  Egean  sea  in  the  provincial 
division  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  fell  to  the  share 
of  the  crusading  barons;  but  Mark  Sanudo,  one  of 
the  most  influential  of  the  Venetian  nobles  in  the 
expedition,  obtained  possession  of  the  principal 
part  of  the  ancient  theme — though  whether  by 
purchase  from  the  Frank  barons  to  whom  it  had 
been  allotted,  or  by  grant  to  himself  from  the 
emperor,  is  not  known.  Sanudo,  however,  made 
his  appearance  at  the  parliament  of  liavenika  as 
one  of  the  great  feudatories  of  the  empire  of 
Romania,  and  was  invested  by  the  emperor 
Henry  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  the  Archipelago, 
or  Naxos.  It  is  ditflcult  to  say  on  what  precise 
footing  Sanudo  placed  his  relations  with  the  re- 
public. His  conduct  in  the  war  of  Crete  shows 
that  he  ventured  to  act  as  a  baron  of  llomania, 
or  an  independent  prince,  Avlien  he  thought  1ms 

{)ersonalitterestsat  variance  with  his  born  nl- 
egiance  to  Venice.  .  .  .  The  new  duke  and  his 
successors  were  compelled  by  their  position  to 
acknowledge  themselves,  in  some  degree,  vassals 
both  of  the  empire  of  llomania  and  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Venice;  yet  they  acted  as  sovereign 
princes."  Nearly  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century  tJie  dukedom  passed  from  the  Sanudo 
family  to  the  Crispo  family,  who  reigned  under 
the  protection  of  Venice  until  1537,  when  the 
Duke  of  Naxos  was  reduced  to  vassalage  by  the 
Turkish  sultan  Suleiman.  Thirty  years  later, 
bis  title  and  authority  were  extinguished  by  the 


sultan,  on  the  petition  of  the  Greek  inhabitants, 
who  could  not  endure  his  oppressive  and  dis- 
graceful government. — G.  Finlay,  Hist,  of 
Greece  from  its  Conquest  by  the  Crusaders,  ch.  10, 
sect,  \-^. 

A1.8O  in:  Sir  J.  E.  Tonnent,  Hist,  of  Modern 
Greece,  ch.  3.— II.  F.  Tozer,  The  Islands  of  the 
Aegean,  ch.  4. 

♦ 

NAZARETH,  Battle  of  (1799).  See 
Fkance:  A.  I).  1798-1799  (ArousT—AuorsT). 

NEANDERTHAL  MAN.— The  race  repre- 
sented bj'  a  remarkable  human  skull  and  imper- 
fect skeleton  found  in  1857,  in  a  limestone  cave 
in  the  Neanderthal,  Ilhenish  Prussia,  and  thought 
to  be  the  most  primitive  race  of  which  any 
knowledge  has  yet  been  obtained. — J.  Geikie, 
Prehistoric  Europe,  p.  22. 

Also  in:  W.  B.  Dawkins,  Cave  Ilunting,  p. 
240. 

NEAPOLIS,  Schools  of.— In  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Roman  empire,  "Neapolis  [modem 
Naples]  had  its  schools  and  colleges,  as  well  as 
Athens ;  its  society  abounded  in  artists  and  men 
of  letters,  and  it  enjoyed  among  the  Romans  the 
title  of  the  learned,  which  comprehended  in  their 
view  the  prai.se  of  elegance  as  well  as  knowl- 
edge."— C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Rinnans,  ch.  40. 

NEAPOLIS  AND  PALiEPOLIS.— "Pa- 
laepolis  is  mentioned  only  by  Livy:  it  was  an 
ancient  Cumaean  colony,  the  Cumaeans  having 
taken  refuge  there  acro.ss  the  sea.  Neapolis  de- 
rives its  name  from  l)eing  a  much  later  settle- 
ment of  different  Greek  tribes,  and  was  perhaps 
not  founded  till  Olymp.  91,  about  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  as  a  fortress 
of  the  Greeks  against  the  Sabellians.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  Athenians  also  may  have  had 
a  share  in  it.  Both  towns,  liowever,  were  of 
Chalcidian  origin  and  formed  one  united  state, 
which  at  that  time  may  have  been  in  possession 
of  Ischia.  Many  absurdities  have  been  written 
about  the  site  of  Palaepolis,  and  most  of  all  by 
Italian  antiquaries.  We  have  no  data  to  go 
upon  except  the  two  statements  in  Livy,  that 
Palaepolis  was  situated  by  the  side  of  Neapolis, 
and  that  the  Romans  [in  the  second  Samnite 
war]  had  pitched  their  camp  between  the  two 
towns.  The  ancient  Neapolis  was  undoubtedly 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  modern  city  of 
Naples  above  the  church  of  Sta.  Rosa;  the  coast 
is  now  considerably  advanced.  People  have 
sought  for  Palaepolis  likewise  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  modern  city.  ...  I  alone  should 
never  have  discovered  its  true  site,  but  my  friend, 
the  Count  de  Serre,  a  French  statesman,  who  in 
Lis  early  life  had  been  in  the  army  and  had  thus 
acquired  a  quick  and  certain  military  eye,  dis- 
covered it  in  a  walk  which  I  took  "with  him. 
The  town  was  situated  on  the  outer  side  of 
]^Iount  Posilipo,  where  the  quarantine  now  is." — 
B.  G.  Niebuhr,  I^cts.  on  the  Hist,  of  Iii>me,  led. 
40  (r.  1). — "Parthenopc  was  an  ancient  Greek 
colonj'  founded  by  the  Chalcidians  of  Cuma  on 
the  northern  part  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  In 
after  years  another  city  sprung  up  a  little  to  the 
south,  whence  the  original  Parthenopc  was  called 
Palaepolis  or  Old  town,  while  the  new  town 
took  the  name  of  Neapolis.  The  latter  preserves 
its  name  in  the  modern  Naples."  Pakepolis  was 
taken  by  the  Romans,  B.  C.  327,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  Samnite  War,  and  is  heard  of 
no  more.     Neapolis  made  peace  with  them  and 
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NEOPLATONICS. 


lived.— H.  G.  Liddell,  imt.  of  Home,  hk.  3,  eh. 
21  (r.  1). 

NEAPOLIS  (Syracuse).    See  Temenites. 

NEARDA.    See  Jews:  B.  C.  536— A.  D.  50. 


NEBRASKA:  The  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
See  Ameuican  Abokigines:  Pawnee  (Caddoan) 
Famii-y. 

A.  D.  1803.— Embraced  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.     See  Louisiana:  A.  D.  1798-1803. 

A.  D.  1854, — Territorial  organization.— The 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. — Repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise.  See  United  States  ov 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1854. 

A.  D.  1867. — Admission  to  the  Union.— Xe- 
braska  was  organized  as  a  State  and  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  1867. 

♦ 

NECKER,  Ministry  of.  See  Fhance:  A.  D. 
1774-1788,  to  1789  (Ji;ne). 

NECTANSMERE,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  685). 
See  Scotland:  7tii  Centuuy. 

NEERWINDEN,   OR    LANDEN,  Battle 

of  (1693).     See  Fkance:  A.  D.  1693  (Jui-y) 

Battle  of  (1793).  See  Fkance:  A.  D.  1793 
(Feu  K  r  A 11  y — April). 

NEGRITO.— "The term  Negrito,  i.  e.  'Little 
JNegro,'  [was]  long  applied  by  the  Spaniards  to 
the  dark  dwarfish  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Luzon, 
and  some  others  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Here 
it  will  be  extended  to  the  dwarfish  negroid  tribes 
in  the  Andaman  Islands  and  interior  of  Malacca, 
but  to  no  others." — A.  II.  Keane,  Philology  and 
Ethnology  of  ttie  Interoceanic  Rtcea  (app.  to  Wal- 
lace's Ilellimld'H  Australasia),  sect.  4. 

NEGRO,  The.    See  Afuica:  The  iniiabit- 

IN(}  RACES. 

NEGRO  PLOT,  Imagined  in  New  York. 
See  New  York:  A.  D.  1741. 

NEGRO  SLAVERY.  See  Slavery:  Ne- 
gro. 

NEGRO  SUFFRAGE.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1867  (January),  and  (March)  ; 
and  1868-1870. 

NEGRO  TROOPS,  in  the  American  Civil 
War.  See  United  St.vtes  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863 
(May  :  South  Carolina). 

NEGROPONT:  The  Name.— The  ancient 
island  of  Euba'a  received  from  tlie  Venetians  the 
name  Negropont.  "  In  the  middle  ages,  Eubcea 
was  called  Egripo,  a  corruption  of  Euripus,  the 
name  of  the  town  built  upon  the  ruins  of  Chalcis. 
The  Venetians,  who  obtained  possession  of  the 
island  upon  the  dismemberment  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  by  the  Latins,  called  It  Negropont,  prob- 
ably a  corruption  of  Egripo,  and  'ponte,'  a 
bridge." — W.  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Qeog. 

A.  D.  1470.— Capture  and  Massacre  by  the 
Turks.     See  Greece:  A.  D.  1454r-1479. 


NEGUS,  OR  NEGOOS,  The.    See  Abys- 

sinia:  15-19TH  Centuries. 

NEHAVEND,  Battle  ofc  See  Mahometan 
Conquest:  A.  D.  632-651. 

NELSON'S  FARM,  OR  GLENDALE, 
Battle  of.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1862  (June — .July:  Virginia). 

NEMEDIANS,  The.— It  is  among  the  le- 
gends of  the  Irish  that  their  island  was  settled, 
about  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  by  a 
colony  of  descendants  from  Japbet,  led  by  one 


Nemedlus,  from  whom  they  and  their  posterity 
took  the  name  of  Nemedians.  The  Nemedlans 
were  afterwards  subjugated  by  a  host  of  African 
sea-rovers,  known  as  Foinorians,  but  were  de- 
livered from  these  in  time  by  a  fresh  colony  of 
their  kindred  from  the  East  called  the  Fir  Bolgs. 
— T.  Writ,'ht,  HiKt.  of  Ireliuul  hk.  1.  ch.  2. 

NEMEAN  AND  ISTHMIAN  GAMES.— 
"The  Nemean  and  Isthmian  [games  in  ancient 
Greece]  were  celebrated  each  twice  in  every 
()lyini)ia<l,  at  different  seasons  of  the  vear:  the 
former  in  the  plain  of  Nemea,  in  Argblis,  under 
the  presidency  of  Argos;  the  latter  in  the 
Corinthian  isthmus,  under  the  presidency  of 
Corinth.  These,  like  the  Pythian  and  Olympic 
games,  claimed  a  very  high  anticiuity,  though 
the  form  in  which  they  were  finally  established 
was  of  late  institution;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  were  really  suggested  by  the  tradition 
of  ancient  festivals,  wliich  had  served  to  cement 
an  Amphictyonle  confederacy." — C.  Thirlwall, 
Jlixt.  of  Greece,  cli.  10. 

N  E  M  E  T AC  UM.— Modern  Arras.     See  Bel- 

NEMETES,  The.    See  Vangiones. 

NEMI,  Priest  of.    See  Arician  Grove. 

NEMOURS,  Treaty  and  Edict  of.  See 
France:  A.  I).  1584-1.589. 

NEODAMODES.— Enfranchised  helots,  in 
ancient  Sparta. — G.  Grote,  Jlist.  of  Greece,  pt.  2, 
ch.  73. 

NEOLITHIC  PERIOD.     See  Stone  Age. 

NEOPLATONICS,  The.— "  There  now  [In 
the  third  century  after  Christ]  arose  another 
school,  which  from  its  first  beginuings  announced 
itself  as  a  reform  ami  support  of  the  ancient 
faith,  and,  consequently,  as  an  enemy  of  the 
new  religion.  This  was  the  Neoplatonlc  sclux)! 
of  Alexandria,  founded  by  Ammonius  Saccas 
and  Flotinus,  and  which  was  afterwards  repre- 
sented by  Porphyrins,  Amelius,  and  lamblicus. 
The  doctrine  of  this  school  was  the  last,  and  in 
many  respects  the  best  production  of  paganism, 
now  in  its  final  struggle;  the  effort  of  a  society, 
which  acknowledged  its  own  defects,  to  regen- 
erate and  to  purify  itself.  Philosophy,  and  the 
religion  of  the  vulgar,  hitherto  separated  and  ir- 
reconcilable, joined  in  harmony  together  for 
mutual  support,  and  for  a  new  existence.  The 
Neoplatonics  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  unite 
the  different  systems  of  philosophy,  especially 
the  Pythagorean,  Platonic,  and  Anstotelean,  in 
one  body  with  the  principles  of  oriental  learning, 
and  thus  to  raise  an  edifice  of  universal,  absolute 
truth.  In  the  same  manner  they  represented  the 
varied  forms  of  eastern  and  western  religious 
worship  as  one  entire  whole,  which  had  mani- 
fested itself  indeed  in  different  ways,  but  at  the 
foundation  of  which  there  lay  the  same  true 
faith.  They  taught  that '  every  kind  of  homage 
and  adoration,  which  men  offer  to  superior  be- 
ings, is  referred  to  heroes,  demons,  or  Gods,  but, 
finally,  to  the  one  most-high  Gotl,  the  author  of 
a'! :  that  these  demons  are  the  chiefs  and  genii  of 
the  different  parts,  elements,  and  powers  of  the 
world,  of  people,  countries,  and  cities,  to  ob- 
tain whose  favour  and  protection,  it  behoved  men 
to  honour  them  according  to  the  rites  and  cus- 
toms of  the  ancients. '  It  is,  therefore,  manifest 
that  these  philosophers  were  essentially  hostile 
to  the  Christian  religion, —  the  exclusive  charac- 
ter of  which,  and  tendency  to  destroy  all  other 
religious,  stood   in   direct  contrast  with  their 
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doctrines:  and  as  their  school  was  In  its  vigour 
at  the  very  time  in  which  Cliristiauitj-  made  its 
most  rapid  advances,  and  had  struck  Paganism 
witli  a  mortal  wound,  tl»cy  eniploycd  tlK-mselvcs 
especially,  and  more  earnestly,  than  other  philos- 
ophers, to  maintain  their  own  tenets,  and  to 
destroy  Christianity.  They  in  nowise,  however, 
desired  to  defend  heatheinsm,  or  its  worship,  in 
their  then  degenerate  and  degrading  state:  their 
ideal  was  a  more  pure,  more  nohlc,  spiritualized, 
polytheism,  to  cstahlish  which  was  the  ohject 
which  they  had  proposed  to  themselves.  Whilst, 
therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  they  preserved  the 
ancient  and  genuine  truths  which  had  sprung 
from  primitive  tradition,  and  piirified  them  from 
recent  errors  and  deformations;  on  the  other, 
they  adopted  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  hated 
Christianity,  and  sought  to  reform  paganism  hy 
the  aid  of  light  which  had  streamed  upon  them 
from  the  sanctuary  of  the  Church.  This  admis- 
sion and  employment  of  Christian  truths  are 
easily  e.xjdained,  if  it  he  true,  that  two  of  their 
chiefs,  Ammonius  and  Porphyrius,  had  heen 
Christians.  It  is  well  known  that  they  received 
instructions  from  Christian  masters.  .  .  .  This 
uniformity,  or  imitation,  consists  not  only  in  the 
use  of  terms,  but  in  essential  dogmas.  The  Neo- 
phUonic  idea  of  three  hypostases  in  one  Godhead 
Avould  not  liave  been  heard  of,  if  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had  not  preceded  it.  .  .  . 
Their  doctrines  respecting  the  minor  Gods,  their 
influence  and  connexion  with  the  supreme  Being, 
approached  near  to  the  Christian  dogma  of  the 
angels.  Nor  is  the  influence  of  Christianity  I'ss 
evident  in  the  pure  and  grave  morality  of  the 
Neoplatonics ;  in  their  lessons  which  teach  the 
purifying  of  fallen  souls,  the  detachment  from 
the  senses,  the  crucifying  ...  of  the  affections 
and  passions,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the 
Christian,  from  the  commingled  pagan,  elements. 
The  Neoplatonics  endeavoured  to  reform  poly- 
theism by  giving  to  men  a  doctrine  more  pure 
concerning  the  Gods,  by  aUributing  an  allegori- 
cal sense  to  the  fables,  and  a  moral  signitication 
to  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion:  they 
sought  to  raise  the  souls  of  men  to  piety,  and  re- 
jected from  their  mythology  many  or  the  de- 
grading narrations  with  which  it  had  before 
abounded.  It  was  their  desire  also  to  abolish  the 
sacrifices,  for  the  Gods  could  only  abhor  the 
slaughter,  the  dismemberment  and  the  burning 
of  animals.  But  at  the  same  time  they  reduced 
to  a  theory  the  apparitions  of  the  Gotis ;  they  de- 
clared magic  to  be  the  most  divine  of  sciences; 
they  taught  and  defended  theurgy,  or  the  art  of 
invoking  the  Gods  (those  of  an  inferior  order, 
who  were  united  to  matter),  and  of  compelling 
them  to  comply  with  the  desires  of  men." — J.  J. 
I.  DOUinger,  Jlist.  of  (he  Church,  v.  1,  pp.  70-73. 

Also  in  :  F.  Ueberweg,  Hist,  of  Philmophy, 
sect.  66-70  (i".  1). — C.  Kingsley,  Alexandria  arid 
Her  Schools. 

NEPAUL,  OR  NIPAL,  English  war  with 
the  Ghorkas  of.     See  Indi.v:  A.  I).   1805-1816. 

NEPHTHALITES,  The.  See  Huns,  The 
White. 

NERAC,  Treaty  of.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1578-1580. 

NERESHEIM,  Battle  of.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1796  (April— October). 

NERI  AND  BIANCHI  (Blacks  and 
Whites),  The.  See  Florence:  A.  D.  1295- 
1300,  aud  1301-1313. 


NERIUM,  Headland  of.— The  ancient  name 

of  Cape  Finisterre. 

NERO,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  54-68. 

NE  RON  I  A.— Games  instituted  by  Nero,  to 
l)e  conducted  in  the  Greek  fashion  and  to  recur 
periodically,  like  the  Olympian. 

NERVA,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  96-98. 

NERVII,  The.— A  tribe  in  Belgic  Gaul,  at 
the  time  of  Cajsar's  conquest,  which  occupied 
the  country  "between  the  Sambre  and  the 
Scheldt  (French  and  Belgic  Hainaut,  provinces 
of  Southern  Brabant,  of  Antwerp,  and  part  of 
Eastern  Flanders).  The  writers  posterior  to 
Ciesar  mention  Bagacum  (Bavay)  as  their  princi- 
lial  town." — Napoleon  III.,  llist.  of  C'cesar,  bk. 
'A,  ch.  2,  foot- note  (c.  2). — The  tribe  was  destroyed 
by    CiCsar.      See  Belo,«,   Cesar's   campaign 

AGAINST  THE. 

NESSA:     Destruction    by    the    Mongols 

(1220).     See  KnoRAssAN:  A.  I).  1220-1221. 

NESTORIAN  AND  MONOPHYSITE 
CONTROVERSY.— The  great  religious  con- 
troversy of  the  Christian  world  in  the  fourth 
century,  relating  to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity, 
having  been  settled  by  the  triumph  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Athanaslus  over  the  doctrine  of  Arius. 
it  was  succeeded  in  the  fifth  century  by  a  still 
more  violent  disputation,  which  concerned  the 
yet  profounder  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  To 
the  dogmatists  of  one  party  it  was  wickedness  to 
distinguish  the  divine  nature  and  the  human 
nature  which  they  believed  to  }h3  united  in  Christ ; 
to  the  dogmatists  of  the  other  side  it  was  sin  to 
confound  them.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  became 
the  implacable  leader  of  the  first  party.  Nesto- 
rlus.  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  forced  to 
the  ifront  of  the  battle  on  the  other  side  and  be- 
came its  martyr.  The  opponents  of  Nestorius 
gained  advantages  in  the  contest  from  the  then 
rapidly  growing  tendency  in  the  Christian  world 
to  pay  divine  honors  to  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the 
Jlother  of  God.  To  Nestorius  and  those  who 
believed  with  him,  this  was  abhorrent.  "Like 
cafn  but  bear  like,"  said  Nestorius  in  one  of  his 
sermons;  "a  human  mother  can  only  bear  a 
human  being.  God  was  not  born  —  he  dwelt  in 
that  which  was  born."  But  the  mob  was  too 
easily  charmed  with  Marlolatry  to  be  moved  by 
reasoning  on  the  subject,  and  C^ril  led  the  mob, 
not  only  in  Alexandria,  where  it  murdered  Hy- 
patla  and  massacred  Jews  at  his  bidding,  but  gen- 
erally throughout  the  Christian  world.  A  Coun- 
cil called  at  Ephesus  in  431  and  recognized  as 
the  third  fficumenical  Council,  condemned  Nes- 
torius and  degraded  him  from  his  episcopal 
throne;  but  a  minority  disputed  its  procedure 
and  organized  a  rival  Council,  which  retorted 
anathemas  and  excommunications  against  Cyril 
and  his  friends.  The  emperor  at  last  interfered 
and  dissolved  both;  but  Nestorius,  four  years 
later,  was  exiled  to  the  Libyan  desert  and  perse- 
cuted remorselessly  until  he  died.  Meantime 
the  doctrine  of  Cyril  had  been  carried  to  another 
stage  of  development  by  one  of  his  most  ardent 
supporters,  the  Egyptian  monk  Eutyclies,  who 
maintained  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was 
absorbed  in  the  divine  nature.  Both  forms  of 
the  doctrine  of  one  nature  in  the  Son  of  God 
seem  to  have  acquired  somewhat  confusedly  the 
name  of  Monophyslte,  though  the  latter  tenet  Is 
more  often  called  Eutychlan,  from  the  name  of 
Its  chief  promulgator.  It  kindled  new  fires  In 
the  controversy.     In  449,  a  second  Council  at 
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Ephesus,  which  is  called  the  ' '  Robber  Synod  "  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  violence  and  indecency 
of  its  proceedings,  sustained  the  Monophysites. 
But   two  years  later,   in  4")1,   the  vanquished 

Siarty,  supported  by  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  at 
tonic,  succeeded  in  assembling  a  Council  at  Chal- 
cedon  which  laid  down  a  definition  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  alHrming  the  existence  of  two  natures 
in  one  person,  and  which  nevertheless  condemned 
Nestoriauism  and  Monophysitisra,  alike.  Their 
success  only  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  Virgin  as  the  "Mother  of  God." 
"  Everywhere  monks  were  at  the  head  of  the  re- 
ligious revolution  wliich  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon."  In  Jerusalem  "the 
very  scenes  of  the  Saviour's  mercies  ran  wltli 
blood  shed  in  his  name  by  Ins  ferocious  self  called 
disciples."  At  Alexandria,  a  bishop  was  mur- 
dered in  tiie  baptistery  of  his  church.  At  Con- 
stantinople, for  sixty  years,  there  went  on  a 
succession  of  bloody  tumults  and  tierce  revolu- 
tionary conspiracies  which  continually  shook  the 
imperial  throne  and  di-sorganized  every  part  of 
society,  all  turning  upon  tlie  theological  question 
of  one  nature  or  two  in  the  incarnate  Son  of 
God.  The  Emperor  Zeno  ' '  after  a  vain  attempt 
to  obtain  the  opinions  of  the  chief  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries,  without  assembling  a  new  Council, 
a  measure  which  experience  had  shown  to  exas- 
perate rather  than  appease  the  strife,  Zeno  issued 
ins  famous  Henoticon,  or  Edict  of  Union.  .  .  . 
It  aimed  not  at  the  reconcilement  of  the  conflict- 
iug  opinions,  but  hoped,  by  avoiding  all  expres- 
sions offensive  to  either  party,  to  allow  them  to 
meet  together  in  Christian  amity."  The  Henot- 
icon only  multiplied  the  factions  in  number  and 
heated  the  strife  between  them.  The  successor 
of  Zeno,  Anastasius,  became  a  partisan  in  the 
fray,  and  through  much  of  his  reign  of  twenty- 
seven  j-ears  the  conflict  raged  more  fiercely  than 
ever.  Constantinople  was  twice,  at  least,  in  in- 
surrection. "The  blue  and  green  factions  of  the 
Circus — such  is  the  language  of  the  times  — 

fave  place  to  these  more  maddening  conflicts, 
he  hymn  of  the  Angels  in  Heaven  [the  Trisa- 
gion]  was  the  battle-cry  on  earth."  At  length 
the  death  of  Anastasius  ended  the  strife.  His 
successor  Justin  (A.  D.  518),  bowed  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  —  the  Pope  Hor- 
misdas  —  and  invoked  his  aid.  The  Eastern 
world,  exhausted,  followed  generally  the  em- 
jieror's  example  in  taking  tTie  orthodoxy  of 
Rome  for  the  orthodoxy  of  Christianity.  Nesto- 
riauism and  Monophysitism  in  their  extreme 
forms  were  driven  from  the  open  field  in  the 
Christian  world,  but  both  survived  and  have 
transmitted  tlieir  remains  to  the  present  day. 
— H.  H.  Milmau,  Ilist.  of  Latin  Chndiaiiity,  bk. 
2,  ch.  3-4,  bfc.  3,  ch.  1,  and  ch.  3. 

Also  ix:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Rnnnn  Empire,  ch.  47. — J.  Alzog,  Universal 
Church  History,  2d  epoch,  ch.  2. — See,  also,  Nes- 
TORi.\^Ns ;  J.\roBiTE  Chcrch  ;  and  Monothelite 

COXTHOVEKSV. 

NESTORIANS,  The.— "Within  the  limits 
of  the  Roman  empire  .  .  .  this  sect  was  rapidly 
extirpated  by  jwrsecution  [see  above,  Nestobian 
AND  ^loNOpiivsiTE  CONTROVERSY] ;  and  cvcu  in 
the  patriarchate  of  Autioeh,  where,  as  we  have 
Seen,  the  tenets  of  Nestorius  at  first  found  great- 
est favour,  it  had  disappeared  as  early  as  tiie  time 
of  Justinian  [A.  D.  537-505].  But  another  field 
lay  opeu  to  it  in  the  Persian  kingdom  of  the  Sas- 


sauidte,  and  in  this  it  ultimately  struck  its  roots 
deeply.  The  Chaldiean  church,  which  at  the 
l)eginning  of  the  fifth  century  was  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  had  been  founcfed  by  missionaries 
from  Syria;  its  primate,  or  Catholicos,  was  de- 
pendent on  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  in  re- 
spect of  language  and  discipline  it  was  closely 
connected  with  the  Syrian  church.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  to  find  tliat  some  of  its 
members  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  Nestorian  doc- 
trines. Tliis  was  especially  the  case  with  the 
church-teachers  of  the  famous  seminary  at 
Ede.ssa  in  jNIesopotamia.  .  .  .  One  of  their  num- 
ber, Barsumas,  who  was  bishop  of  the  city  of 
Nisibis  from  435  to  480,  by  his  long  and  active 
labours  contrii)uted  most  of  all  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Nestorian  church  in  Persia.  He 
jiersuaded  the  king  Pherozes  (Firuz)  that  the 
antagonism  of  his  own  sect  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  established  church  of  the  Roman  empire 
would  prove  a  safeguard  for  Persia.  .  .  .  From 
tliat  time  Nestoriauism  l)ecame  the  only  form  of 
Christianity  tolerated  in  Persia.  .  .  .  The  Cathol- 
icos of  Chalda;a  now  threw  off  his  deix-ndence 
on  Antioch,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Patriarch 
of  Babylon.  The  school  of  Edessa,  which  in  489 
was  again  broken  up  by  the  Greek  emperor, 
Zeno,  was  transferred  to  Nisibis,  and  in  that 
place  continued  for  several  centuries  to  be  an 
miportaut  centre  of  theological  learning,  and  es- 
pecially of  biblical  studies.  ...  In  the  sixth 
century  the  Nestorians  had  established  churches 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
had  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Medes,  the 
Bactrians,  the  Huns,  and  the  Indians,  and  as 
far  as  the  coast  of  Malabar  and  the  island  of 
Ceylon.  At  a  later  period,  starting  from  Balk 
and  Samarcand,  thej'  spread  Christianity  among 
the  nomad  Tartar  tribes  in  the  remote  valleys  of 
the  Imaus;  and  the  inscription  of  Siganfu,  which 
was  discovered  in  China,  and  the  genuineness  of 
which  is  considered  to  be  above  suspicion,  de- 
scribes the  fortunes  of  the  Nestorian  churcli  in 
that  country  from  the  first  mission,  A.  D.  636,  to 
the  year  in  which  that  monument  was  set  up, 
A.  D.  781.  In  the  ninth  century',  during  the 
rule  of  the  caliphs  at  Bagdad,  the  patriarch  re- 
moved to  that  city,  and  at  this  period  twenty-five 
metropolitans  were  subject  to  him.  .  .  .  From 
the  eleventh  century  onwards  the  prosperity  of 
the  Chaldtean  church  declined,  owing  to  the  ter- 
rible persecutions  to  whicli  its  members  were  ex- 
posed. Foremost  among  these  was  tlie  attack 
of  Timour  the  Tartar,  who  almost  exterminated 
them.  Within  the  present  century  their  dimin- 
ished numbers  have  been  still  further  thinned  by 
frightful  massacres  inflicted  by  the  Kurds.  Their 
headquarters  now  are  a  remote  and  rugged  val- 
ley in  the  mountains  of  Kurdi-stan,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Greater  Zfib.  .  .  .  Beyond  the  boundary 
which  separates  Turkey  from  Persia  to  the  south- 
ward of  Mount  Ararat,  a  similar  community  is 
.settled  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Urumia.  A  still 
larger  colony  is  found  at  Mosul,  and  others  .  .  . 
elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tigris. 
...  Of  their  widely  extended  missions  only 
one  fragment  now  remains,  in  the  Christians 
of  St.  Thomas  on  the  Malabar  coast  of  India." — 
II.  F.  Tozer,  The  Chnirch  and  the  Eastirn  Em- 
pire, ch.  5. 

Also  in  :  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  47. 

NETAD,  Battle  of.     See  Huns:  A.  D.  453. 
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The  Land. — "The  north-western  corner  of  the 
vast  plain  wliich  extends  from  the  Gennim  ocean 
to  the  Ural  mountains  is  occupied  by  the  coun- 
tries called  the  Netherlands  [Low  Countries]. 
This  small  triangle,  enclosed  oetween  France, 
Germany,  and  the  sea,  is  divided  by  the  modern 
kingdoms  of  Belgium  and  Holland  into  two 
nearly  equal  portions.  .  .  .  Geographically  and 
ethnographically,  the  Low  Countries  belong  both 
to  Gaul  and  to  Germany.  It  is  even  doubtful  to 
which  of  the  two  the  Batavian  island,  which  is 
the  core  of  the  whole  country,  was  reckoned  by 
the  Romans.  It  is,  however,  most  probable  that 
all  the  land,  with  the  exception  of  Frieslaud, 
was  considered  a  part  of  Gaul.  Three  great 
rivers  —  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheul  — 
had  deposited  their  slime  for  ages  among  the 
dunes  and  sandbanks  heaved  up  by  the  ocean 
around  their  mouths.  A  delta  was  thus  formed, 
habitable  at  last  for  man.  It  was  by  nature  a 
wide  morass,  in  which  oozy  islands  and  savage 
forests  were  interspersed  among  lagoons  and 
shallows;  a  district  lying  partly  below  the  level 
of  the  ocean  at  its  higher  tides,  subject  to  con- 
stant overflow  from  the  rivers,  and  to  frequent 
and  terrible  inundations  by  the  sea.  .  .  .  Here, 
within  a  half-submerged  territory,  a  race  of 
wretched  icthyophagi  dwelt  upon  'terpen,'  or 
mounds,  which  they  had  raised,  like  beavers, 
above  the  almost  fluid  soil.  Here,  at  a  later  day, 
the  same  race  chained  the  tyrant  Ocean  and  his 
mighty  streams  into  subserviency,  forcing  them 
to  fertilize,  to  render  commodious,  to  cover  with 
a  beneficent  network  of  veins  and  arteries,  and  to 
bind  by  watery  highways  with  the  farthest  ends 
of  the  world,  a  country  disinherited  by  nature 
of  its  rights.  A  region,  outcast  of  ocean  and 
earth,  wrested  at  last  from  both  domains  their 
richest  treasures.  A  race,  engaged  for  genera- 
tions in  stubborn  conflict  with  the  angry  ele- 
ments, was  unconsciously  educating  itself  for  its 
great  struggle  with  the  still  more  savage  despot- 
ism of  man.  The  whole  territory  of  the  Nether- 
lands was  girt  with  forests.  An  extensive  belt 
of  woodland  skirted  the  sea-coast,  reaching  be- 
yond the  moutlis  of  the  Rhine.  Along  the  outer 
edge  of  this  barrier,  the  dunes  cast  up  by  the 
sea  were  prevented  by  the  close  tangle  of  thickets 
from  drifting  further  inward,  and  thus  formed 
a  breastwork  which  time  and  art  were  to 
strengthen.  The  groves  of  Haarlem  nnd  the 
Hague  are  relics  of  this  ancient  forest.  The 
Boualiuenna  wood,  horrid  with  Druidic  sacri- 
fices, extended  along  the  eastern  line  of  the  van- 
ished lake  of  Flevo.  The  vast  Hercynian  forest, 
nine  days'  journey  in  breadth,  closed  in  the  coun- 
try on  the  German  side,  stretching  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rlxine  to  the  remote  regions  of  the 
Dacians,  in  such  vague  immensity  (says  the  con- 
queror of  the  whole  country)  that  no  GJerman, 
after  traveling  sixty  days,  had  ever  readied,  or 
even  heard  of,  its  commencement.  On  the  south, 
the  famous  groves  of  Ardennes,  haunted  by  faun 
and  satyr,  embowered  the  coimtry,  and  separated 
it  from  Celtic  Gaul.  Thus  inundated  by  mighty 
rivers,  quaking  beneath  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
belted  about  by  hirsute  forests,  this  low  land, 
nether  land,  hollow  land,  or  Holland,  seemed 
hardly  deserving  the  arms  of  the  all-accom- 
plished Roman."— J.  L.  Motley,  The  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  liepublic,  introd.,  sect,  1, 


The  early  inhabitants.  Sec  Belq^  ;  Neuvii  ; 
B.^TAViANH;  and  FiUHiANS. 

A.  D.  69. — Revolt  of  the  Batavians  under 
Civilis.     See  Batavia.vh. 

4-9th  Centuries. — Settlement  and  domina- 
tion of  the  Franks.  See  Fkanks;  also,  Gaul: 
A.  I^.  3.'),j-3fll. 

A.  D.  843-870.  —  Partly  embraced  in  the 
kingdom  of  Lotharingia. — The  partitioning. 
See  LomiAiNE:  A.  I>.  84;{-870. 

(Flanders):  A.  D.  863-1383.— The  Flemish 
towrns  and  counts.     See  Flanueus. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  922-1345. — The  early 
Counts  of  Holland. — "  It  was  in  the  year  922 
that  Charles  the  Simple  [of  France]  presented  to 
Count  Dirk  the  territory  of  Holland,  by  letters 
patent.  This  narrow  hook  of  land,  destined,  in 
future  ages,  to  be  the  cradle  of  a  considerable  em- 
pire, stretching  through  both  hemispheres,  was, 
thenceforth,  the  inheritance  of  Dirk's  descen- 
dants. Historically,  therefore,  he  is  Dirk  I., 
Count  of  Holland.  .  .  .  From  the  time  of  the 
first  Dirk  to  the  close  of  the  13th  century  there 
were  nearly  four  hundred  years  of  unbroken 
male  descent,  a  long  line  of  Dirks  and  Florences. 
This  iron-handed  hot-headed,  adventurous  race, 
placed  as  sovereign  upon  its  little  sandy  hook, 
making  ferocious  exertions  to  swell  into  large 
consequence,  conquering  a  mile  or  two  of  morass 
or  barren  furze,  after  harder  blows  and  bloodier 
encounters  than  might  have  established  an  em- 
pire under  more  favorable  circumstances,  at  last 
dies  out.  The  countship  falls  to  the  house  of 
Avenues,  Counts  of  Ilainault.  Holland,  together 
with  Zeland,  which  it  had  annexed,  is  thus  joined 
to  the  province  of  Hainault.  At  the  end  of 
another  half  century  the  Hainault  line  expires. 
William  the  Fourth  died  childless  in  1355 
[1345?]."— J.  L.  Motley,  Rise  of  tfie  Butch  Re- 
public, introd.,  sect.  5-6. 

A.  D.  I3-I5th  Centuries.— Relations  with 
the  Hanseatic  League.    See  Hamsa  Towns. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1345-1354.— The  Rise  of 
the  Hooks  and  the  ICabeljauvvs,  or  Cods. — ' '  On 
tlie  death  of  William  IV.  [Count  of  Holland] 
without  issue  in  1345,  his  sister,  married  to  the 
Emperor  Louis,  became  Countess  of  Zealand, 
Holland,  Friezland  and  Hainault.  But  her  hus- 
band dying  soon  afterwards,  many  of  the  noblesse, 
whom  she  had  offended  by  the  attempt  to  restrain 
their  excesses,  instigated  her  son  to  assume  the 
sovereignty.  In  the  sanguinary  struggle  which 
ensued,  the  people  generallyadhered  to  the  cause 
of  Margaret."  They  "looked  forward  to  the 
necessities  of  a  female  reign  as  likely  to  afford 
them  opportunities  to  win  further  immunities,  as 
the  condition  of  their  support  against  the  turbu- 
lent nobles.  Did  not  these  live,  like  the  great 
fish,  by  devouring  the  smaller  ones  ?  And  how 
could  they  be  checked  but  by  the  hooks  which, 
though  insignificant  in  appearance,  when  aptly 
used  would  be  too  strong  for  them.  Such  was 
the  talk  of  the  people;  and  from  these  liouse- 
hold  words  arose  the  memorable  epithets,  which 
in  after  years  were  lieard  in  every  civic  brawl, 
and  above  the  din  and  death-cry  01  many  a  bat- 
tle-field. Certain  of  the  nobles  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  the  Hooks,  while  some  of  the  cities, 
among  which  were  Delft,  Haarlem,  Dort,  and 
Rotterdam,  supported  the  Kabeljauws  [or  Cods]. 
The  community  waa  divided  into  parties  rather 
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than  Into  classes.  ...  In  the  cxaspemtlon  of 
mutual  injury,  the  prininry  cause  of  (luarnl  was 
soon  forgottt-n.  Tlic  Hook.h  were  proud  of  the 
acc'.'ssiou  of  a  lord  to  tlicir  ranks;  and  the  Kalui- 
jauwa  were  o(jually  glad  of  the  valuable  aid 
which  a  wealthy  and  populous  town  was  able  to 
afford.  The  majority  of  the  cities, —  perhajjs 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  in  all  of  them, — 
favoured  the  Ilook  party,  as  the  preponderance 
of  the  landowners  lay  in  the  opposite  scale.  But 
no  adherence  to  antagonistic  princij)les,  or  even 
a  systematic  profession  of  them,  is  traceable 
throughout  the  varying  struggle.  ...  In  Friez- 
land  the  two  factions  were  designated  by  the 
recriminative  epithets  of  '  Vet-Koopers'  and 
'  Schieringers,' —  terms  hardly  translatcable.  In 
the  conflict  which  first  marshalled  tiie  two  parties 
in  hostile  array,  the  Hooks  were  utterly  defeated ; 
—  their  leaders  who  survived  were  banLshed, 
their  property  confiscated,  and  their  dwellings 
razed  to  the  ground.  Jlargaret  was  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  England,  where  she  remained  imtil 
a  short  time  previous  to  her  death  in  1354,  when 
the  four  provinces  acknowledged  William  V.  as 
their  undisputed  lord.  The  succeeding  reigns 
are  chietly  characterised  by  the  incessant  strug- 
gles of  the  embittered  factions.  .  .  .  Whatever 
progress  was  made  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
14th  century  was  municipal  and  commercial.  In 
a  national  view  the  government  was  helpless  and 
inefficient,  entangled  by  ambitious  family  alli- 
ances with  France.  England,  and  Germany,  and 
distracted  by  the  rival  powers  and  pretensions  of 
domestic  factions.  Under  the  ailministmtion  of 
the  ill-fated  Jacoba  [or  Jacqueline]  these  evils 
reached  their  full  maturity." — W.  T.  McCullagh, 
Jnduntvud  Hint,  of  Free  Nations,  ch.  9  (r.  2). 

IA-I5th  Centuries.— Commercial  and  indus- 
trial superiority. — Advance  in  learning  and 
art. — "  What  a  scene  as  compared  with  the  rest 
of  Northern  Europe,  and  especially  with  Eng- 
land .  .  .  must  have  beeli  presented  by  the  Low 
Countries  during  the  14th  century  1  In  1370, 
there  are  3,200  woollen-factories  at  Malines  and 
on  its  territory.  One  of  its  merchants  carries  on 
an  immense  trade  with  Damascus  and  Alexan- 
dria. Another,  of  Valenciennes,  being  at  Paris 
during  a  fair,  buys  up  all  the  provisions  exposed 
for  sale  in  order  to  display  his  wealth.  Ghent,  in 
1340,  contains  40,000  weavers.  In  1389,  it  has 
189,000  men  bearing  arms;  the  drapers  alone  fur- 
nish 18,000  in  a  revolt.  In  1380,  the  goldsmiths 
of  Bruges  are  numerous  enough  to  form  in  war 
time  an  entire  division  of  the  army.  At  a  re- 
past given  by  one  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders  to 
the  Flemish  magistrates,  the  seats  provided  for 
the  guests  being  unfurnished  with  cusiiions,  they 
quietly  folded  up  their  sumptuous  cloaks,  richly 
embroidered  and  trimmed  with  fur,  and  placed 
them  on  the  wooden  benches.  When  leaving  the 
table  at  the  conclusion  of  the  feast,  a  courtier 
called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
going  without  their  cloaks.  The  burgomaster  of 
Bruges  replied:  'We  Flemings  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  away  the  cushions  af -er  dinner. ' 
.  .  .  Commmes,  the  French  chronicler,  writing 
in  the  15th  century,  says  that  the  traveller,  leav- 
ing France  and  crossing  the  frontiers  of  Flanders, 
compared  himself  to  the  Israelites  when  they  had 
quitted  the  desert  and  entered  the  borders  of  the 
Promised  Land.  Philip  the  Good  kept  up  a 
court  which  surpassed  every  other  in  Europe  for 
luxury  and  magnificence.  ...  In  all  such  mat- 


ters of  luxury  and  display,  England  of  the  Ifllh 
or  17th  century  had  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
Netherlands  a  hundred  or  even  two  hundred 
years  before;.  After  luxury,  come  comfort,  iutel- 
ligencc,  morality,  and  learning,  which  develop 
under  very  ditTereiU  conditions.  In  the  course 
of  time  even  Italy  was  outstripped  in  the  com- 
nurcial  race.  Tlie  concjuest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  discovery  of  a  wati'r  pa.ssage  to 
the  Indies,  broke  up  tiie  overland  trade  with  the 
Ea.st,  and  destroyed  the  Italian  and  German  cities 
which  had  flourisiied  on  it.  .  .  .  Passing  from 
the  dominion  of  the  House  of  Burgundy  to  that 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  which  also  nunibered 
Spain  among  its  vast  possessions,  proved  to  them 
in  the  end  an  event  fraught  witii  momentous 
evil.  Still  for  a  time,  and  from  a  mere  material 
point  of  view,  it  was  an  evil  not  unmixed  with 
good.  The  Nether  .nders  were  better  sailors  and 
keener  merchants  tlian  tiie  Spaniards,  and,  being 
under  the  same  rulers,  gained  substantial  advan- 
tages from  the  close  connection.  The  new  com- 
merce of  Portugal  also  filled  their  coffers ;  so  that 
while  Italy  and  Germany  were  impoverished, 
they  became  wealthier  ancf  more  prosperous  than 
ever.  .  .  .  With  wealth  pouring  in  from  all  quar- 
ters, art  naturally  ioUowed  in  the  wake  of  com- 
merce. Architecture  was  first  developed,  and 
nowhere  was  its  cultivation  more  general  than  in 
the  Netherlands." — D.  Campbell,  rite  Puritan  in 
Holland,  tfr.,  v.  1,  ch.  1. 

(Holland  and  Hainault):  A.  D.  1417-1430.— 
The  despoiling  of  Countess  Jaqueline. — In 
1417,  Count  William  VI.  of  Holland,  Hainault 
and  Friesland,  died,  leaving  no  male  heirs,  but  a 
daughter,  Jacoba,  or  Jaqueline,  whom  most  of 
the  nobles  and  towns  of  the  several  states  had 
already  acknowledged  as  the  heiress  of  her 
father  s  sovereignty.  Though  barely  seventeen 
years  of  age,  the  countess  Jake,  as  she  was 
sometimes  called,  wore  a  widow's  weeds.  She 
htid  been  married  two  j'cars  before  to  John,  the 
second  son  of  tiie  king  of  France,  who  became 
presently  thereafter,  by  his  brother's  death,  the 
dauphin  of  France.  John  had  died,  a  few 
months  before  Count  William's  death,  and  the 
young  countess,  fair  in  person  and  well  en- 
dowed in  mind,  was  left  with  no  male  support, 
to  contend  with  the  rapacity  of  an  unscrupulous 
bishop-uncle  (John,  called  The  Godless,  Bishop 
of  Liege),  who  strove  to  rob  her  of  her  heritage. 
"Henry  V.  [of  England]  had  then  stood  her 
friend,  brought  about  a  reconciliation,  estab- 
lished her  rights  and  proposed  a  marriage  be- 
tween her  and  his  brother  John,  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  was  then  a  fine  young  man  of  five  or  six  and 
twenty.  .  .  .  But  she  was  a  high-spirited,  wil- 
ful damsel,  and  preferred  her  first  cousin,  the 
Duke  of  Brabant,  whoso  father  was  a  brother  of 
Jean  Sans  Peur  [Duke  of  Burgundy].  .  .  .  The 
young  Duke  was  only  sixteen,  and  was  a  weak- 
minded,  passionate  youth.  Sharp  quarrels  took 
place  between  the  young  pair ;  the  Duchess  was 
violent  and  headstrong,  and  accused  her  husband 
of  allowing  himself  to  be  governed  by  favour- 
ites of  low  degree.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  in- 
terfered in  vain.  .  .  .  After  three  years  of  quar- 
relling, in  the  July  of  1421  Jaqueline  rode  out 
early  one  morning,  met  a  knight  of  Hainault 
Ciilled  Escaillon,  '  who  had  long  been  an  Eng- 
lishman at  heart,'  and  who  brought  her  sixty 
horsemen,  and  galloped  off  for  Calais,  whence 
she  came  to  England,  where  Henry  received  her 
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witl'  f ho  courtesy  <luc  to  a  distrossod  (liime-orrnnt, 
iiiul  Hhr  hcciiiiu'  ii  most  intiinutu  compiinioii  of 
till!  Qnccii.  .  .  .  She  loudly  Kiivc  out  that  siio 
inteiuk'd  to  obtaiu  a  Beparation  from  her  hus- 
band on  tiie  plea  f)f  consanjiulnity,  although  a 
dispensation  had  been  granted  l)y  the  Council  of 
Constance,  and  '  that  she  would  marry  some  one 
who  would  pay  her  the  respect  due  to  her  rank.' 
Tills  person  soon  presented  liimself  in  the  shape 
of  llumfrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  tlie  King's 
youngest  brother,  handsome,  graceful,  accom- 
plislied,  but  far  less  patient  and  conscientious 
than  any  of  his  three  elders."  Benedict  XHL, 
the  anti-pope,  was  per8uade<l  to  pronounce  the 
marriage  of  Jaqueline  antl  John  of  Brabant  null 
and  void;  " b\it  Henry  V.  knew  that  this  was  a 
vain  sentence,  and  intimated  to  his  brother  that 
he  would  never  consent  to  his  espousing  the 
Duchess  of  Brabant;  showing  him  that  the  wed- 
lock could  not  be  legal,  and  that  to  claim  the 
lady's  inheritance  would  lead  to  a  certain  rup- 
ture with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  could  not 
but  uphold  the  cause  of  his  cousin  of  Brabant." 
Notwithstanding  these  remonstrances,  the  Duke 
llumfrey  did  marry  the  seductive  Jaqueline, 
early  in  1424.  "He  then  sent  to  demand  from 
tiie  Duke  of  Brabant  the  possession  of  the  lady's 
inheritance;  and  on  his  refu.sal  the  Hainaulters 
espoused  whichever  party  they  preferred  and 
began  a  warfare  among  themselves."  Soon 
afterwards  the  godless  bishop  of  Li^ge  died  and 
"bequeathed  the  rights  he  pretended  to  have  to 
Hainault,  not  to  his  niece,  but  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  Gloucester  in  the  meantime  in- 
vaded Hainault  and  carried  on  a  '  bitter  war 
there.'  Burgundy  assembled  men-at-arms  for 
its  protection;  and  letters  passed  between  the 
Dukes,  ending  in  a  challenge  —  not  between 
Jaqueline's  two  husbands,  who  would  have 
seemed  the  Attest  pei-sons  to  have  fought  out 
the  quarrel,  but  between  Gloucester  and  Bur- 
gundy." It  was  arranged  that  the  question  of 
the  pbs.se8siou  of  Hainault  should  be  decided  by 
single  combat.  Humfrey  returned  to  England 
to  make  preparations,  leaving  Jaqueline  at  Mons, 
with  her  mother.  "The  latter  proved  false  and 
allowed  the  citizens  of  Mons  to  deliver  up  the 
unhappy  lady  to  Philip  of  Burgundy.  Her 
English  husband  found  himself  powerless  to 
render  her  much  aid,  and  was  possibly  indiffer- 
ent to  her  fate,  since  another  woman  had  caught 
his  fancy.  Jaqueline,  after  a  time,  escaped  from 
her  captivity,  and  revived  the  war  in  Hainault, 
Gloucester  sending  her  500  men.  ' '  The  Duke  of 
Brabant  died,  and  reports  reached  her  that 
Gloucester  hfid  married  Eleanor  Cobham;  but 
she  continued  to  battle  for  her  county  till  1438, 
when  she  Anally  came  to  terms  with  Philippe  [of 
Burgundy],  let  him  garrison  her  fortresses,  ap- 
pointed him  her  heir,  and  promised  not  to  marry 
without  his  consent.  A  year  or  two  after,  how- 
ever, she  married  a  gentleman  of  Holland  called 
Frank  of  Bursleni,  upon  which  he  was  seized  by 
the  Burgimdians.  To  purchase  his  liljerty  she 
yielded  all  her  dominions,  and  only  received  an 
annual  pension  until  1436,  when  she  died,  hav- 
ing brought  about  as  much  strife  and  dissension 
as  any  woman  of  her  time." — C.  M.  Yonge, 
Cameos  of  Eng.  Hist.,  series  2,  c.  33. 

Also  IN:  E.  de  IVionstrelet,  Chronicles  (trans, 
by  Johnm),  hk.  1,  cA.  164,  181,  234;  hk.  2,  ch.  22- 
33,  48-49.— C.  M.  Davies,  Hist,  of  Holland,  pt.  1, 
ch.  5-6. 


A.  D.  1428-1430.— The  sovereig:!!!^  of  the 
House  of  Burgundy  established. — "Upon  the 
surrender  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Friezlaud.  and 
Hainault  by  Jacoba,  Philip  [tlie  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy called  Philip  the  Good]  became  possessed 
of  the  most  considerable  states  of  the  Nether- 
lands. John,  duke  of  Burgundy,  his  father,  had 
succeeded  to  Flanders  and  Artois,  in  right  of  his 
mother  Margaret,  sole  heiress  of  Louis  van  der 
Male,  count  of  Flanders.  In  the  year  1439, 
Philip  entered  into  possession  of  the  county  of 
Namur,  by  the  death  of  Theodore,  its  last 
native  prince,  without  issue,  of  whom  he  had 
purchased  it  during  his  lifetime  for  133,000 
crowns  of  gold.  To  Namur  was  added  in  the 
next  year  the  neighbouring  duchv  of  Brabant, 
by  the  ileath  [A.  I).  1430]  of  Philip  (lirother  of 
John,  who  married  Jacoba  of  Holland),  without 
issue;  although  Margaret,  countess-dowager  of 
Holland,  aunt  of  the  late  duke,  stood  the  ne.xt 
in  succession,  since  the  right  extended  to  females, 
Philip  prevailed  with  the  states  of  Brabant  to 
confer  on  him,  as  the  true  heir,  that  duchy  and 
Limburg,  to  which  the  Margraviate  of  Antwerp 
and  the  lordsliip  of  Mechlin  were  annexed.  .  .  . 
The  accession  of  a  powerful  and  ambitious 
prince  to  the  government  of  the  county  was  any- 
thing but  a  source  of  advantage  to  the  Dutch, 
excepting,  perhaps,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view." — C.  M.  Davies,  Hist,  of  Holla  ml,  jit.  2, 
ch.  1  (v.  1). 

A.  D.  1451-1453.  —  Revolt  of  Ghent.  See 
Ghent:  A.  D.  14.51-1453. 

A.  D.  1456. — The  Burg^undian  hand  laid  on 
Utrecht.    SceUTUECHT:  A.  I).  14-50. 

A.  D.  1473.  —  Guelderland  taken  into  the 
Burgundian  dominion.  See  Gueldeui.and: 
A.  D.  1079-1473. 

A.  D.  1477. — The  severance  from  Burgundy. 
—  Accession  of  the  Duchess  Mary.  —  The 
grant  of  the  "Great  Privilege."— On  the  fifth 
of  January,  1477,  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy 
came  to  his  end  at  Nancy,  and  Louis  aI.  of 
France  laid  prompt  and  sure  hands  on  the  Bur- 
gundlan  duchy,  which  remained  thenceforth 
imited  to  the  French  crown.  It  was  the  further 
intention  of  Louis  to  secure  more  or  less  of  the 
Netherland  domain  of  the  late  duke,  and  he  be- 
gan seizures  to  that  end.  But  the  Netherland 
states  much  preferred  to  acknowledge  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  joung  duchess  Mary,  daughter 
and  sole  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  provided  she 
would  make  proper  terras  with  thera.  "  Shortly 
after  her  accession,  the  nobles,  to  whose  guar- 
dianship she  had  been  committed  by  Charles 
before  his  departure,  summoned  a  general  as- 
sembly of  the  states  of  the  Netherlands  at 
Ghent,  to  devise  means  for  arresting  the  enter- 
prises of  Louis,  and  for  raising  funds  to  support 
the  war  with  France,  as  well  as  to  consider  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  provinces.  .  .  .  This  is  the 
first  regular  as.sembl}'  of  the  states-general  of 
the  Netherlands.  .  .  .  Charles,  and  his  father, 
Philip,  had  exercised  in  the  Netherlands  a  species 
of  government  far  more  arbitrary  than  the  in- 
habitants had  until  then  been  accustomed  to. 
...  It  now  appeared  that  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunitj' offered  itself  for  rectifying  these  abuses; 
and  the  assembly,  therefore,  made  the  considera- 
tion of  them  a  preliminary  to  the  grant  of  any 
supplies  for  the  war.  .  .  .  They  insisted  so 
firmly  on  this  resolution  that  Mary,  finding  they 
were  determiacd  to  refuse  any  subsidies  till  their 
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grievances  were  redressed,  consented  to  priiiit 
cliiirters  of  privileges  to  nil  tl»e  stiites  of  the 
Netlierliinds.  Tliiit  of  Ilollant'  and  Zetilunil 
[was]  roninionly  called  the  Great  Charter." — t". 
M.  Davies,  JIM.  of  Holland,  pt.  2,  ch.  2  (r.  1), 
mth  foot- note. — "The  result  of  the  delihenitionH 
[of  the  nssenibly  of  the  states,  iu  1477]  is  tlie 
formal  >rriint  by  Duchess  Marv  of  the  '  Oroot 
Privik'uie,' or  (ilreat  Privilege,  the  MagimCharta 
of  Holland.  Although  this  instrument  was 
afterwards  violated,  and  udeed  abolished,  it  be- 
came the  foundation  of  the  republic.  It  was  a 
recapitulation  and  recognition  of  ancient  rights, 
not  nn  acquisition  of  new  privileges.  It  was  a 
restoration,  not  a  revolution.  Its  principal 
points  deserve  attention  from  those  interested  in 
the  political  jirogress  of  mankind.  '  The  duchess 
sliall  not  marry  without  con.sent  of  the  estates  of 
her  provinces.  All  oHlees  in  her  gift  shall  be 
conferred  on  natives  only.  No  man  shall  till  two 
ottices.  No  office  shall  be  farmed.  The  Great 
Council  and  Supreme  Court  of  Holland  is  re-es- 
tablished. Causes  shall  be  brought  before  it  on 
appeal  from  the  ordinary  courts.  It  shall  have 
no  original  jurisdiction  of  matters  witliin  the 
cognizance  of  the  provincial  and  municipal  tri- 
bunals. The  estates  and  cities  arc  guaranteed  iu 
their  right  not  to  be  summoned  to  justice  be- 
yond the  limits  of  their  territory.  The  cities,  in 
common  with  all  the  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, may  hold  diets  as  often  and  at  such  places 
as  they  choose.  No  new  taxes  shall  be  imposed 
but  by  consent  of  the  provincial  estates. 
Neither  the  duchess  nor  her  descendants  shall 
begin  either  an  offensive  or  defensive  war  with- 
out con.sent  of  the  estates.  In  case  a  war  be 
illegally  undertaken,  the  estates  are  not  bound  to 
contribute  to  its  maintenance.  In  all  public  and 
legal  documents,  the  Netherland  language  shall 
be  employed.  The  commands  of  the  duchess 
shall  be  invalid,  if  conflicting  with  the  privileges 
of  a  city.  The  seat  of  the  Supreme  Council  is 
transferred  from  Iilechlin  to  the  Hague.  No 
money  shall  be  coined,  nor  its  value  raised  or 
lowered,  but  by  consent  of  the  estates.  Cities 
are  not  to  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  requests 
•which  they  have  not  voted.  The  Sovereign  shall 
come  in  jierson  before  the  estates,  to  make  his 
request  for  supplies.'.  .  .  Certainly,  for  the  fif- 
teenth century,  the  '  Great  Privilege '  was  a  rea- 
sonably liberal  constitution.  Where  else  upon 
earth,  at  that  day,  was  there  half  so  much  lib- 
erty as  was  thus  guaranteed?" — J.  L.  Motley, 
The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  iiitrod.,  sect.  8. 

Also  ix  :  L.  S.  Costello,  Memoirs  of  Mai'y  of 
Burgundy,  ch.  28-30. 

A.  D.  1477. —  The  Austrian  marriage  of 
Mary  of  Burgundy. — "Several  husbands  were 
proposed  to  the  Princess  of  Burgundy,  and  everj' 
one  was  of  opinion  there  was  a  necessity  of  her 
marrying,  to  defend  those  territories  that  she  had 
left  to  her,  or  (by  marrying  the  dauphin),  to  re- 
cover what  she  had  lost  [see  Buhousdy:  A.  D. 
1477].  Several  were  entirely  for  this  match,  and 
she  was  as  earnest  for  it  as  anybody,  before  the 
letters  she  had  sent  by  the  Lord  of  Ilumbercourt 
and  the  chancellor  to  the  king  [Louis  XL]  were 
betrayed  to  the  ambassadors  from  Ghent.  Some 
opposed  the  match,  and  urged  the  disprojjor- 
tion  of  their  age,  the  dauphin  being  but  nine 
years  old.  and  besides  engaged  to  the  King  of 
England's  daughter;  and  these  suggested  the 
son  of   the    Duke  of    Clevcs.     Others    recom- 


mended Maxindllan,  the  emperor's  son,  who  is  at 
present  King  of  the  Romans."  Duchess  Mary 
made  choice  presently  of  Mu.xiniilian,  then  Arcli 
duke  of  Austria,  afterwardn  King  of  the  Romans 
and  finally  emperor.  The  husband-elect  "came 
to  Cologne,  wliere  several  of  the  princess's  ser- 
vants went  to  meet  him,  and  carry  him  n»oney, 
Avith  which,  as  I  have  been  told,  he  was  but  very 
slenderly  funiLshed ;  for  his  father  was  the  stin- 
giest and  most  covetous  prince,  or  person,  of  his 
time.  The  Duke  of  Austria  was  conducted  to 
Ghent,  with  about  7()()  or  800  horse  in  his 
retinue,  and  this  nuirriage  was  consummated 
[Aug.  18,  1477],  which  at  first  sight  brought  no 
great  advantage  to  the  subjects  of  the  young 
princess;  for,  instead  of  his  supporting  her,  she 
was  forced  to  sujiply  him  with  money.  His 
armies  were  neither  strong  enough  nor  in  a  con- 
dition to  face  the  king's;  beshles  which,  the 
humour  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  not  jjleasing 
to  the  subjects  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  wlio 
had  been  bred  \ip  under  wealthy  princes,  that 
had  lucrative  ofilces  and  em|)loyments  to  dis- 
pose of;  who.se  palaces  were  sumptuous,  whose 
tables  were  nobly  served,  whose  dress  was  mag- 
nificent, and  whose  liveries  were  pompous  and 
splendid.  But  the  Germans  are  of  quite  a  con- 
trary temper;  boorish  in  their  manners  and  rude 
in  their  way  of  living." — Philip  de  Commiues, 
Memoirs,  b'k.  0,  ch.  2  (i\  2). 

A1.8OIN:  L.  S.  Costello,  Memoirs  of  Mnry  of  Tiur- 
f/undy,  ch.  31. —  See,  also,  AusTiu.v:  A.  I).  1477- 
1495. 

A.  D.  1482-1493.  —  Maximilian  and  the 
Flemings. —  The  end  of  the  Hook  party  in 
Holland. — "According  to  the  terms  of  the  mar- 
riage treaty  between  Maximilian  and  Mary, 
their  eldest  son,  Philip,  succeeded  to  the  .sover- 
eignty of  the  Netherlands  immediately  upon  the 
death  of  his  mother  [March  26,  1482].  As  he  was 
at  this  time  only  four  years  of  age,  Maximilian 
obtained  the  acknowledgment  of  lum.self  as 
guardian  of  the  young  count's  person,  and  pro- 
tector of  his  states,  by  all  the  provinces  except 
Flanders  and  Guelderland.  The  Flemings  having 
secured  the  person  of  Philip  at  Ghent,  appointed 
a  regency."  To  reduce  the  Flemings  to  obedi- 
ence, Maximilian  carried  on  two  campaigns  In 
their  country,  during  1484  and  1485,  as  the  re- 
sult of  which  Ghent  and  Bruges  s\irrendered. 
"Maximilian  was  acknowledged  protector  of 
Flanders  during  the  minority  of  Philip,  who  was 
delivered  by  the  Ghenters  into  the  hands  of  his 
father,  and  by  him  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Mar- 
garet of  York,  Duchess-dowager  of  Burgundy, 
until  he  became  of  age."  Three  years  later 
(1488) — Maximilian  having  been,  in  the  mean- 
time, crowned  "  King  of  the  Romans,"  at  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  and  thus  cadetted,  so  to  speak,  for  his 
subsequent  coronation  as  emperor — the  Flemings 
rose  again  in  revolt.  Maximilian  was  at  Bruges, 
and  rumor  accused  him  of  a  design  to  occupy  the 
city  with  German  troops.  The  men  of  Bruges 
forestalled  the  attempt  by  seizing  him  personally 
and  making  him  a  prisoner.  They  kept  him  in 
durance  for  nearly  four  months,  until  he  had 
signed  a  treaty,  agreeing  to  surrender  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Netherlands  to  the  young  Duke 
Philip,  his  sou ;  to  place  the  latter  under  the  care 
of  the  princes  of  the  blood  (his  relatives  on  the 
Burgundian  side);  to  withdraw  all  foreign 
troops,  and  to  use  his  endeavors  to  preserve 
peace  with  France.     On  these  terms  Maximilian 
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Olltelnpd  IiIh  lil>C'rty ;  Ixit,  incantiino,  IiIm  fiulter, 
tiM  Einiienir  Frcderir,  hud  niurclu'd  iiu  army  to 
lli(>  froiitiiTs  of  limbunt  for  his  (hlivcruiicc,  iiiid 
tilt!  very  hoiiorubUi  King  of  tliu  lloiimtm,  inukiiiK 
huHlo  to  tlio  Hlieltcr  of  tlicM)  forccH,  npudiatiMl 
Willi  iiliicrity  all  thu  engagements  he  had  Hworii 
to.  His  imperial  father  led  thu  army  he  had 
brought  into  FlandcDi  and  laid  Hiege  to  Ghent ; 
but  tired  of  the  undertaking  after  bix  weeks  and 
returned  to  Oennanv,  leaving  hiw  forces  to  prostt- 
etito  the  siege  and  the  war.  The  commotions  in 
Flanders  now  brought  to  life  the  popular  party 
of  the  "  II(N)ks"  iu  Holland,  and  war  broke  out 
in  that  province.  In  neither  part  of  the  Nether- 
land.4  were  thu  Insurgents  successful.  The 
Flemings  had  been  helped  t)y  France,  ami  when 
the  French  king  abantloned  them  they  were 
forced  to  buy  a  peace  on  humiliating  terms  ami 
for  u  heavy  price  in  cash.  In  Holland,  tlie  re- 
volt languished  for  a  time,  but  broke  out  witii 
fresh  spTrlt  in  1400,  excited  bv  an  edict  which 
summarily  altered  the  value  of  thu  coin.  In  tlic 
next  year  it  took  the  name  of  the  "Casembrot- 
spel,  or  Bread  and  Cheese  War.  This  insurrection 
was  suppressed  in  1493,  with  the  help  of  Oermaa 
troops,  and  proved  only  disastrous  to  the  prov- 
ince. "  It  was  tlie  last  effort  made  for  a  consid- 
erable time  by  the  Hollanders  against  the  increas- 
ing power  and  extortion  of  their  counts.  .  .  . 
The  miserable  remnant  of  the  Hook  or  popular 
party  melted  so  entirely  away  that  wo  hear  of 
them  no  more  in  Ilollanil :  the  county,  formerly  a 
power  respected  in  itself,  was  now  become  a 
small  and  despised  portion  of  an  overgrown 
state."  In  1494,  Philip  having  reached  the  age 
of  seventeen,  and  Maximilian  having  become  eih- 
peror  by  thu  death  of  his  father,  the  latter  surren- 
dered and  the  former  was  installed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands. — C.  >I.  Davles,  Jliat.  of 
IMlaiul,  pt.  2,  eh.  3  {i\  1). 

A.  D.  1494-1519. — Beginning^  of  the  Austrc- 
Spanish  tyranny. — Absorption  in  the  vast 
dominion  of  Charles  V.— i  he  seventeen  Prov- 
inces, their  independent  constitutions  and 
their  States-General.— "  In  1404,  Philip,  now 
17  years  of  age,  became  sovereign  of  the  Nether- 
lands. But  lie  would  only  swear  to  maintain 
the  privileges  granted  by  his  grandfather  and 

freat-graudfather,  Charles  and  Philip,  and  ro- 
used to  acquiesce  in  the  Great  Privilege  of  his 
mother.  The  Estates  acquiesced.  For  a  time, 
Friesland,  the  outlying  province  of  Holland,  was 
severed  from  it.  It  was  free,  and  it  chose  as  its 
elective  sovereign  the  Duke  of  Saxony.  After  a 
time  he  sold  his  sovereignty  to  the  House  of 
Hapsburg.  The  dissensions  of  the  Estates  had 
put  them  at  the  mercy  of  an  autocratic  family. 
Philip  of  Burgundy,  in  1496,  married  Joanna, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  In  1300 
his  son  Charles  was  born,  who  was  afterwards 
Charles  V.,  Duke  of  the  Netherlaflds,  but  also 
King  of  Spain,  Emperor  of  Germany,  King  of 
Jerusalem,  and,  by  the  grant  of  Alexander  VI., 
alias  Iloderic  Borgia  and  Pope,  lord  of  the  whole 
new  world.  Joanna,  his  mother,  through  whom 
he  had  this  vast  inheritance,  went  mad,  and  re- 
mained mad  during  her  life  and  his  [see  Spain: 
A.  D.  1496-1517].  Charles  not  onljr  inherited 
his  mother's  and  father's  sovereignties,  but  his 
grandfather's  also  [see  Austria:  A.  D.  1496- 
1526].  .  .  .  The  peril  which  the  liberties  of  the 
Netherlands  were  now  running  was  greater  than 
ever.     They  had  been  drawn  into  the  hands  of 


that  dvnasty  which,  Ixginning  with  two  little 
Spanisli  kingdoms  [Castile  and  Aragonj,  had  in 
a  generation  developed  into  the  mightiest  of 
monarchies.  .  .  .  CliarlcH  succecdeil  nis  falhur 
Philii>  as  Count  of  Flanders  in  150(1.  His  father, 
Philip  the  Handsome,  was  at  Burgos  in  Castile, 
where  he  was  attacked  by  fever,  and  died  when 
only  28  years  of  age.  Ten  years  afterwunls 
Charles  became  King  of  Spain  (1510).  When  ho 
was  19  years  of  ago  (1519)  he  was  elected  em- 
peror [see  Gkumany:  A.  I).  15191.  The  three 
naticms  over  whom  lie  was  destineil  to  rule  hut('<| 
each  other  cordially.  There  was  anti|)atiiy  from 
the  beginning  between  Flemings  and  Spaniards. 
The  Netherlands  nobles  were  (ietesled  in  Spain, 
the  Spaniards  in  the  Low  Countries  were  etpially 
abhorred.  .  .  .  Charles  was  born  in  Flanders,  and 
during  his  whole  career  was  much  more  a  Flem- 
ing tliun  a  S|)aniard.  This  did  not,  howevr, 
firuvcnt  him  from  considering  his  Flemish  sub- 
ects  as  mainly  destined  to  supply  his  wants,  and 
submit  to  his  exactions.  He  was  always  hard 
pressed  for  money.  The  Germans  were  poor 
and  turbulent.  The  conquest  and  subjection  of 
thu  Moorish  population  in  Spain  had  seriously 
injured  the  industrial  wealth  of  that  country. 
But  the  Flemings  were  increasing  in  riches,  par- 
ticularly tho  inhabitants  of  Ghent.  They  had 
to  supply  the  funds  w  hich  Charles  rerpiired  in 
order  to  carry  out  tho  operations  which  his  ne- 
cessities or  his  policy  rendered  urgent.  He  had 
been  taught,  and  he  readily  believed,  that  his 
subjects'  money  was  his  own.  Now  just  as 
Charles  had  como  to  the  empire,  two  circum- 
stances had  occurred  which  have  had  a  lasting 
inrtuence  over  the  adairs  of  Western  Europe. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
the  Turks  under  Selim  I  (1512-20).  .  .  .  Egypt 
had  for  nearly  two  centuries  been  the  only  route 
by  which  Eastern  produce,  so  much  valued  by 
European  nations,  could  reach  the  consumer. 
.  .  .  Now  this  trade,  trifling  to  be  £.ure  to  our 
present  experience,  was  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  the  trading  towns  of  Italy,  the  Uhine, 
and  the  Netherlands.  .  .  .  But  the  Netherlands 
had  two  industries  which  saved  them  from  the 
losses  which  affected  the  Germans  anil  Italians. 
They  were  still  the  weavers  of  the  world.  They 
still  had  the  most  successful  fisheries.  .  .  .  The 
other  cause  was  the  revolt  against  the  papacy  " 
[the  Reformation  —  see  Papacy:  A.  D.  1516- 
1517,  and  after].— J.  E.  T.  Itogers,  The  Story  of 
Jlollaiul,  ch.  5-6. — The  seventeen  provinces  com- 
prehended under  tho  name  of  t!»e  Netherlands, 
as  ruled  by  Charles  V.,  were  the  four  duchies  of 
Brabant,  Limburg,  Luxemburg,  and  Quelder- 
land ;  the  seven  counties  of  Artois,  Hainault,  Flan- 
ders, Namur,  Zutphen,  Holland,  and  Zealand ;  the 
five  seigniories  or  lordships  of  Friesland,  Mech- 
lin, Utrecht,  Overyssel,  and  Groningen ;  and  the 
margraviate  of  Antwerp.  "Of  these  provinces, 
the  four  which  adjoined  the  French  border,  and 
in  which  a  French  dialect  was  spoken,  were 
called  Walloon  [see  Walloons];  in  the  other 
provinces  a  dialect,  more  or  less  resembling  Ger- 
man, prevailed,  that  of  the  midland  ones  being 
Flemish,  that  of  the  northern,  Dutch.  They 
differed  still  more  in  their  laws  and  customs  than 
in  language.  Each  province  was  an  indepen- 
dent state,  having  its  own  constitution,  wliicli 
secured  more  liberty  to  those  who  lived  under  it 
than  was  then  commonly  enjoyed  in  most  other 
parts   of  Europe.  .   .   .  The   only  institutions 
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wliHi  HuppHcd  liny  links  of  union  iimnnj?  tin- 
(lilTrrcnt  provinces  were  tlic  StiitcsOi  ncriil,  or 
nsHcnibly  of  ilcpiitics  sent  frum  tiuii,  and  the 
Suprenu!  Trlbiinii!  CHtiiljllHlu'd  iit  Mi-cldin,  liiiv- 
Ing  iin  nppi'lliite  jurisdiction  over  tin  in  all.  Tiic 
Htati's  (jlcncriil,  however,  had  no  legislative  an 
thorlty,  nor  power  to  linposi'  tuxes,  aitd  were 
but  rarely  convened.  .  .  .  Tlie  luenihers  of  the 
States  General  were  not  renresentiUives  chosen 
l)y  the  people,  but  deputies,  or  nmbassadors, 
from  certain  provinces.  Tlu!  different  jirovlnces 
liad  also  their  own  States."— T.  H.  Dyer,  J/ixt. 
ofAfwh-rn  Europe,  r.  a,  pp.  221-222. 

A.  D.  1^12.— Bureundian  provinces  Included 
in  the  Circle  of  Burgundy.  See  (Jkhm.vny: 
A.  I).  llWl-lTilO. 

A.  D.  1521-1555.— The  Reformation  in  the 
Provinces. — The  "Placards!"  and  Persecu- 
tions of  Charles  V.— The  Edict  of  1550.— The 
Planting  of  the  Inquisition. — "The  peojile  of 
tlie  Netlierlands  were  noted  not  less  for  their  in- 
peruity  shown  In  the  invention  of  inacliines  and 
Imt'leinents,  nnd  for  their  proficiency  in  science 
anci  letters,  than  for  their  opulence  and  enter- 
prise. It  was  their  boa.st  that  common  laborers, 
even  the  flshermen  who  dwelt  in  the  huts  of 
FrUsland,  could  read  and  write,  and  discuss  the 
Inte-pretatlon  of  Scripture.  ...  la  such  a  popu- 
lation, among  the  countrymen  of  Erasmus, 
where,  too,  in  previous  ages,  various  forms  of 
Innovation  and  dissent  had  arisen,  the  doctrines 
of  Luther  must  inevitably  find  an  entrance. 
They  were  brought  in  by  foreign  merchants, 
'together  with  whose  commoilitles,'  writes  the 
old  Jesuit  historian  Strada,  'this  plague  often 
Balls.'  They  were  intnxluced  with  the  German 
and  Swiss  soldiers,  whom  Charles  V.  had  occa- 
sion to  bring  into  the  country.  Protestantism 
was  also  transplanted  from  England  by  numer- 
ous exiles  who  fled  from  the  persecution  of  Mary. 
The  contiguity  of  the  country  to  Germany  and 
France  provided  abundant  avenues  for  the  in- 
coming of  the  new  opinions.  'Nor  did  the 
Rhine  from  Germany,  or  the  Meusc  from  France,' 
to  quote  the  regretful  language  of  Strada,  'send 
more  water  into  the  Low  Countries,  than  by  the 
one  the  contagion  of  Luther,  by  the  other  of 
Calvin,  was  imported  into  the  same  Belgic  prov- 
inces. '  The  spirit  and  occupations  of  the  people, 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  country,  were 
singularly  propitious  for  the  spread  of  the 
Protestant  movement.  The  cities  of  Flanders 
and  Brabant,  especially  Antwerp,  very  early 
furnished  professors  of  the  new  faith.  Charles 
V.  issued,  in  1521,  from  Worms,  an  edict,  the 
first  of  a  series  of  barbarous  enactments  or 
'P.lacards,'  for  the  extinguishing  of  heresy  in  the 
Netherlands ;  and  it  did  not  remain  a  dead  letter. 
In  1523,  two  Augustinian  monks  were  burned  at 
the  stake  in  Bruusels.  .  .  .  The  edicts  against 
heresy  were  imperfectly  executed.  The  Kcgent, 
Margaret  of  Savoy,  was  lukewarm  In  the  busi- 
ness of  persecution;  and  her  successor,  Maria, 
the  Emperor's  sister,  the  widowed  Queen  of 
Hungry,  was  still  more  leniently  disposed. 
The  Protestants  rapidly  increased  in  number. 
Calvinism,  from  the  influence  of  France,  and  of 
Geneva,  where  young  men  were  sent  to  be  edu- 
cated, came  to  prevail  among  them.  Anabap- 
tists and  other  licentious  or  fanatical  sectaries, 
such  as  appeared  elsewhere  in  the  wake  of  the 
Reformation,  were  numerous;  and  their  excesses 
afiforded  a  plausible  pretext   for  violent   meas- 


ures of  rei>ri'SMl(in  airainst  all  who  departed  from 
the  old  fallti.  In  l.ViO,  CliMrlcs  V.  Umvt\  a  new 
Placard,  in  which  the  fi»riii(r  jicrHCcutiiig  edicts 
were  continued,  and  ill  which  a  reference  was 
iimdc  to  Iii(|uisiti)rH  of  the  faith,  as  well  as  to  the 
onliiiarv  judges  of  the  bl.Hliops.  Thi.>i  excited 
great  alarm,  since  tlie  Inquisilioii  was  an  object 
«if  extreme  aveiHlon  and  dread.  The  foreign 
merchants  prepared  to  leave  Antwerp,  prices 
fell,  trade  was  to  a  great  extent  suspended ;  and 
such  was  the  di.salTection  excited,  that  the 
Regent  Maria  interceded  for  some  inodillcajion 
of  the  obnoxious  decree.  Verbal  rhangcs  were 
made,  but  the  fears  of  the  peojile  wiTe  not 
(luieted ;  and  it  was  published  at  Antwer|>  in 
connection  with  a  protest  of  the  magistrates  in 
behalf  of  the  liberties  which  were  put  in  peril  by 
a  tribunal  of  the  character  threatened.  'And,' 
Hay.s  the  learned  Arminian  historian,  'as  this 
altair  of  the  Iiuiuisition  and  the  oppression  from 
Spain  ]irevalled  more  and  more,  all  men  began 
to  be  convinced  that  they  were  destined  to  per- 
petual slavery.'  Although  there  was  much  per- 
secution in  the  Netherlands  during  the  long  reign 
of  (Jharles,  yet  the  number  of  martyrs  could  not 
have  been  so  great  as  50,()00,  the  numlHT  men- 
tioned by  one  writer,  much  less  100, (MM),  the 
number  given  by  Grotius."— G.  P.  Fisher,  T/w 
lleformncioii,  rh.  9. — "His  hand  [that  of  Charles 
v.]  planted  the  inquisition  in  the  Netherlands. 
Before  his  day  it  is  Idle  to  say  that  the  diabolical 
institution  ever  had  a  place  tliere.  The  Isolated 
cases  in  which  incjui.sitors  had  exercised  functions 
proved  the  absence  and  not  the  presence  of  tho 
system.  .  .  .  Charles  introducecl  and  organized 
a  papal  huiuisition,  side  by  side  with  tho.se  terri- 
ble 'jdacards'  of  his  Invention,  which  consti- 
tuted a  masked  inquisition  even  more  cruel  than 
that  of  Spain.  .  .  .  The  number  of  Nether- 
landers  who  were  burned,  strangled,  beheaded, 
or  buried  alive,  in  obedience  to  his  edicts  .  .  . 
has  been  placed  as  high  as  100,000  by  distin- 
guished authorities,  and  have  never  been  put  at 
a  lower  mark  than  50,000.  The  Venetian  envoy 
Navigero  placed  the  uund)er  of  victims  in  the 
provinces  of  Holland  and  Friesland  aloiu;  at 
80,000,  and  this  in  1540,  ten  years  before  the 
abdication,  and  five  before  the  promulgation  of 
the  hideous  edict  of  1550.  .  .  .  'No  one,'  said 
the  edict  [of  1550],  'shall  print,  write,  copy, 
keep,  concen",  sell,  buy,  or  give  in  churches, 
streets,  or  other  places,  any  book  or  writing  made 
by  Martin  Luther,  John  Ecolampadius,  Ulrich 
Zwinglius,  >Iartin  Biicer,  John  Calvin,  or  other 
heretics  reprobated  by  the  Holy  Church;  .  .  . 
nor  break,  or  otherwise  injure  the  images  of  the 
holy  virgin  or  canonized  saints;  .  .  .  nor  in  his 
house  hold  conventicles,  or  illegal  gatherings,  or 
be  present  at  any  such  in  whicli  the  adherents  of 
the  above-mentioned  heretics  teach,  baptize,  and 
form  conspiracies  against  the  Holy  Church  and 
the  general  welfare.  .  .  .  I\Ioreover,  we  forbid 
...  all  lay  persons  to  converse  or  dispute  con- 
cerning the  Holy  Scriptures,  openly  or  secretly, 
especially  on  any  doubtful  or  difficult  matters, 
or  to  read,  teach,  or  expound  the  Scriptures, 
unless  thev  have  dul}'  studied  theology  and  been 
approved  by  some  renowned  university ;  ...  or 
to  preach  secretly,  or  openly,  or  to  entertain  any 
of  the  opinions  of  the  above-mentioned  heretics. 
.  .  .  Such  perturbators  of  the  general  quiet  are 
to  be  executed,  to  wit:  the  men  with  the  sword 
and  the  women  to  be  buried  alive,  if  they  do  not 
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persist  in  their  errors;  if  tliey  do  persist  in  tliem 
they  are  to  be  executed  witli  fire;  all  tlieir  prop- 
erty in  both  cases  beinc  contiscated  to  the 
crown.'"  The  horrible  edict  further  bril)ed  in- 
fonners.  by  promising  to  them  half  the  goods  of 
a  convicted  heretic,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
forbade,  under  sharp  penalties,  any  petitioning 
for  pardon  iu  favor  of  such  heretics. — J.  L.  Mot- 
ley, The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Itepublic,  jit.  1,  ch.  1, 
ami  pt.  3,  cli.  1  (c.  1). 

Also  in  :  J.  H.  Merle  d'Aubigne,  Hint,  of  the 
lieformntion  in  Europe  in  the  Time  of  Calvin,  hk. 
13,  ch.  9-11  (i\  7). 

A.  D.  1539-1540. — The  revolt  and  enslave- 
ment of  Ghent.     See  Ghknt:  A.  D.  ir);H)-l.-i4(). 

A.  D,  1547. — Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles 
V.  chang^ing  the  Relations  of  his  Burgundian 
inheritance  to  the  Empire.— In  the  Germanic 
diet  assembled  at  Augsburg  in  1547,  after  the 
Emperor's  defeat  of  the  Protestant  princes  at 
Muhllierg  (see  QEn-MANY:  A.  D.  1546-1552),  he 
was  able  to  exercise  his  will  almost  without  op- 

{(osition  and  rl<;cree  arbitrarily  whatever  he  chose. 
le  there  "  proclaimed  tlie  Pragmatic  Sanction 
for  the  Netherlands,  whereby  his  old  Burgun- 
dian inheritance  was  declared  by  his  own  law  to 
be  indivisible,  the  succession  settled  on  the  house 
of  Hapsburg,  it  was  attached  to  the  German 
empire  as  a  tenth  district,  had  to  pay  certain 
contributions,  but  was  not  to  be  subject  to  the 
Imperial  Chamber  or  the  Imperial  Court  of  Judi- 
cature. He  thus  secured  the  personal  union  of 
these  territories  with  his  house,  and  made  it  the 
duty  of  the  empire  to  defend  them,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  withdrew  them  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  empire ;  it  was  a  union  by  which  the 
private  interests  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  had 
everytlung  to  gain,  but  which  was  of  no  advan- 
tage to  the  empire. " — L.  Hilusser,  The  Period  of 
the  Reformation,  ch.  16. 

A.  D.  1555.— The  Abdication  of  Charles  V. 
— Accession  of  Philip  II. — His  sworn  promises. 
— "  In  the  ,  itumu  of  this  year  [1555]  the  worUl 
was  astonished  by  the  declaration  of  the  emper- 
or's intention  to  resign  all  his  vast  dominions, 
and  spend  the  remaintler  of  his  days  in  a  cloister. 
,  .  On  the  25th  of  October,  the  day  appointed 
for  the  ceremony  [of  the  surrender  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Netherlands],  the  knights  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  and  the  deputies  of  all  the  states 
of  the  Netherlands  assembled  at  Brussels.  .  .  . 
On  the  day  after  the  emperor's  resignation  the 
mutual  oaths  were  taken  by  Philip  and  the  states 
of  Holland ;  the  former  swore  to  maintain  all  the 
privileges  which  they  now  enjoyed,  including 
those  gra.jted  or  confirmed  at  his  installation  as 
heir  in  1549.  He  afterwards  renewed  the  prom- 
ise made  by  Charles  in  the  month  of  May  pre- 
ceding, that  no  office  in  Holland,  except  that  of 
stadtholder,  should  be  given  to  foreigners  or  to 
Netherlanders  of  those  provinces  in  which  Hol- 
landers were  excluded  from  offices.  In  the  Jan- 
uary of  the  next  year  [1550]  the  emperor  re- 
signed the  crown  of  Spam  to  his  son,  reservins^ 
only  an  annuity  of  100,000  crowns,  and  on  the 
7th  of  September  following,  having  proceeded 
to  Zealand  to  join  the  fleet  destined  to  carry  him 
to  Spain,  he  surrendered  the  imperial  dignity  to 
his  brother  Fenliuaud. "  He  then  proceeded  to 
the  cloister  of  St.  Just,  near  Piacenza,  wliere  lie 
lived  In  retirement  until  his  death,  whic'  occurred 
August  21,  1558.— C.  M.  Davies,  IIi»t.  of  Holland, 
pt.  2,  ch.  6  {V,  1). 


Also  in  :  W.  Stirling,  Clointer  Life  of  Charles 
V. — O.  Delcpierre,  Ilintorical  DifficulticH,  ch.  10. 

A.  D.  1555-1559.— Opening  of  the  dark  and 
bloody  reicrn  of  Philip  H.  of  Spain. — His  ma- 
lignity.— His  perfidy.— His  evil  and  plotting 
industry. — "  Philip,  bred  in  this  [Spanish]  schoi)! 
of  slavish  superstition,  taught  that  he  was  the 
despot  for  whom  it  was  formed,  familiar  with 
the  degrading  tactics  of  eastern  tyranny,  was  at 
once  the  most  contemptible  and  unfortunate  of 
men.  ...  He  was  perpetually  filled  with  one 
idea  —  that  of  his  greatness;  he  had  but  one  am- 
bition —  that  of  command ;  but  one  enjoyment — 
that  of  exciting  fear.  .  .  .  Deceit  and  blood 
were  his  greatest,  if  not  his  only,  delights.  The 
religious  zeal  which  he  affected,  or  felt,  showed 
itself  but  in  acts  of  cruelty;  and  the  fanatic 
bigotry  which  inspired  him  formed  the  strongest 
contrast  to  the  divine  spirit  of  Christianity.  .  .  . 
Although  ignorant,  he  had  a  prodigious  instinct 
of  cunning.  He  wanted  courage,  but  its  place 
Avas  supplied  by  the  harsh  obstinacy  of  wounded 
pride.  All  the  corruptions  of  intrigue  were 
familiar  to  him ;  yet  he  often  failed  in  his  most 
deep-laid  designs,  at  the  very  moment  of  their 
apparent  success,  by  the  recoil  of  the  bad  faith 
and  treachery  with  which  his  plans  were  over- 
charged. Such  was  the  man  who  now  began 
that  terrible  reign  which  menaced  utter  ruin  to 
the  national  prosperity  of  the  Netherlands.  .  .  . 
Philip  had  only  once  visited  the  Netherlands  be- 
fore his  accession  to  sovereign  power.  .  .  . 
Every  thing  that  he  observed  on  this  visit  was 
calculated  to  revolt  both  [his  opinions  and  his 
prejudices].  The  frank  cordiality  of  the  people 
appeared  too  familiar.  The  expression  of  popu- 
lar rights  sounded  like  the  voice  of  rebellion. 
Even  the  magnificence  displayed  iu  his  honour 
offended  his  jealous  vanity.  From  that  moment 
he  seems  to  have  conceived  an  implacable  aver- 
sion to  the  country,  in  which  alone,  of  all  his 
vast  possessions,  he  could  not  display  the  power 
or  inspire  the  terror  of  despotism.  The  sover- 
eign's dislike  was  fully  equalled  by  the  disgust 
of  his  subjects.  .  .  .  Yet  Philip  did  not  at  first 
act  in  a  way  to  make  himself  more  particularly 
hated.  He  rather,  by  an  apparent  consideration 
for  a  few  points  of  political  interest  and  individ- 
ual privilege,  and  particularly  by  the  revocation 
of  some  of  the  edicts  against  heretics,  removed 
the  suspicions  his  earlier  conduct  had  excited; 
and  his  intended  victims  did  not  perceive  that 
tiie  despot  sought  to  lull  them  to  sleep,  in  the 
hopes  of  making  them  an  easier  prey.  Philip 
knew  well  that  force  alone  was  insufficient  to 
reduce  such  a  people  to  slavery.  He  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  states  to  grant  him  considera- 
ble subsidies,  some  of  which  were  to  be  paid  by 
instalments  during  a  period  of  nine3'ears.  That 
was  gaining  a  great  step  towards  his  designs. 
...  At  the  same  time  he  sent  secret  agents  to 
Rome,  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  pope  to 
his  insidious  but  most  effective  plan  for  placing 
the  whole  of  the  clergy  in  dependence  upon  the 
crown.  He  also  kept  up  the  army  of  Spaniards 
and  Germans  which  his  father  hati  formed  on  the 
frontiers  of  France ;  and  although  he  did  not  re- 
move from  their  employments  the  functionaries 
already  in  place,  he  took  care  to  make  no  new 
appointments  to  ofllce  among  the  natives  of  the 
Netherlands.  ...  To  lead  his  already  deceived 
subjects  the  more  surely  into  the  snare,  he  an- 
nounced his  intended  departure  on  a  short  visit 
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to  Spain;  and  created  for  the  period  of  his  ab- 
sence a  provisional  government,  eliielly  conipowd 
of  tlie  leading  men  among  the  Belgian  nobility. 
He  flattered  himself  that  the  states,  dazzled  by 
the  illustrious  illusion  thus  prepared,  woul'tl 
cheerfully  grant  to  this  provisional  government 
the  right  of  levying  taxes  during  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  sovereign.  He  also  reckoned  on 
the  influence  of  the  clergy  in  the  national  assem- 
bly, to  procure  the  revival  of  the  edicts  against 
heresy,  which  he  had  gained  the  merit  of  sus- 
pending. ...  As  soon  as  the  states  had  con- 
sented to  place  the  whole  powers  of  government 
in  the  hands  of  the  new  administration  for  the 
period  of  the  king's  absence,  the  royal  hypocrite 
believed  his  scheme  secure,  and  flattered  liimself 
he  had  established  an  instrument  of  durable  des- 
potism. .  .  .  The  edicts  against  heresy,  soon 
adopted  [including  a  re-enactment  of  the  terrible 
edict  of  1550  —  see  above],  gave  to  the  clergy  an 
almost  unlimited  power  over  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  the  people.  But  almost  all  the  digni- 
taries of  the  church  being  men  of  great  respec- 
tability and  moderation,  chosen  bv  the  body  of 
the  inferior  clergy,  these  extraordinary  powers 
excited  little  alarm.  Philip's  project  was  sud- 
denly to  replace  these  virtuotis  ecclesiastics  by 
others  of  his  own  choice  [through  a  creation  of 
new  bishoprics],  as  soon  as  the  states  broke  up 
from  their  annual  meeting;  and  for  this  intention 
he  had  procured  the  secret  consent  and  authority 
of  the  court  of  Rome.  In  support  of  these  com- 
binations, the  Belgian  troops  were  completely 
broken  up  and  scattered  in  small  bodies  over  the 
country.  ...  To  complete  the  execution  of  this 
system  of  perfidy,  Philip  convened  an  assembly 
of  all  the  states  at  Ghent,  in  the  month  of  July, 
1559.  .  .  ,  Anthony  Perrenotte  de  Granvelle, 
bishop  of  Arras  [afterwards  cardinal],  who  was 
considered  as  Philip's  favorite  counsellor,  but 
who  was  in  reality  no  more  than  his  docile  agent, 
was  conunissioned  to  address  the  assembly  in  the 
name  of  his  master,  who  spoke  only  Spanish. 
His  oration  was  one  of  cautious  deception."  It 
announced  the  appointment  of  Margaret,  duchess 
of  Parma,  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  V. ,  and 
therefore  lialf-sister  of  Philip,  to  preside  as  re- 
gent over  the  government  of  the  Netherlands 
during  the  absence  of  the  sovereign.  It  also 
urged  with  skilful  plausibility  certain  requests 
for  money  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  "But  not- 
withstanding all  the  talent,  the  caution,'  and  the 
mystery  of  Philip  and  his  minister,  there  was 
among  the  nobles  one  man  [William  of  Nassau, 
prince  of  Orange  and  stadtholder,  or  governor, 
of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Utrecht]  who  saw 
through  all.  Without  making  himself  suspici- 
ously prominent,  he  privately  warned  some 
members  of  the  states  of  the  coming  danger. 
Those  in  whom  he  confided  did  not  betray  the 
trust.  They  spread  among  the  other  deputies 
the  alarm,  and  pointed  out  the  danger  to  which 
they  had  been  so  judiciously  awakened.  The 
consequence  was,  a  reply  to  Philips  demand,  in 
vague  and  general  terms,  without  binding  the 
nation  by  any  pledge ;  and  an  unanimous  entreaty 
that  he  would  dinnnish  the  taxes,  withdraw  the 
foreign  troops,  and  entrust  no  official  employ- 
ments to  any  but  natives  of  the  country.  The 
object  of  this  last  request  was  the  removal  of 
Granvelle,  who  was  born  in  Fninche-Comt6. 
Philip  was  utterly  astounded  at  all  this.  In  the 
first  momeat  of   his  vexation  he  imprudently 


cried  out,  '  Would  ye,  then,  also  bereave  me  of 
my  place ;  I,  who  am  a  Spaniani  ? '  But  he  s(K)n 
recovered  his  self-conmiand,  and  resumed  his 
usual  mask;  expressed  his  regret  at  not  having 
sooner  learned  the  wislies  of  the  state;  promised 
to  remove  the  foreign  troops  within  three  months ; 
and  set  off  for  Zealand,  with  assumed  compo- 
sure, but  filled  with  the  fury  of  a  discovered 
traitor  and  a  humiliated  despot."  In  August, 
1559,  he  sailed  for  Spain.— T.  C.  Grattan,  Hint. 
of  the  Xtthevlamh,  ch.  7. — "Craftv,  saturnine, 
atrabilious,  always  dissembling  and  suspecting, 
sombre,  and  silent  like  night  wlion  broixhng  over 
the  hatcliing  storm,  he  lived  shrunk  within  him- 
self, with  only  the  fellowship  of  his  gl(M)my 
thoughts  and  cruel  resolves.  .  .  .  There  is  some- 
thing terrilic  in  the  secrecy,  dissimulation  and 
dogged  perseverance  with  which  Philip  would, 
during  a  series  of  years,  meditate  and  prepare 
the  destruction  of  one  man,  or  of  a  whole  popu- 
lation, and  something  still  more  awful  in  the  icy 
indifference,  the  superhuman  insensibility,  the 
accumulated  cold-blooded  energy  of  hoarded-up 
vengeance  with  which,  at  the  opportune  moment, 
he  would  issue  a  dry  sentence  of  extermination. 
...  He  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  distilling, 
slowly  and  chemically,  the  poison  wliich.  Python- 
like, he  darted  at  every  object  which  he  detested 
or  feared,  or  which  he  considered  an  obstacle  in 
his  path." — C.  Gavarre,  Philip  11.  of  SjKtin.ch.  1. 
A.  D.  1559-1502.— The  Spanish  troops,  the 
new  bishoprics,  and  the  shadow  of  the  In- 
quisition.— The  appeal  of  Brabant  to  its  an- 
cient "Joyeuse  Entr6e." — "The  first  cause  of 
trouble,  after  Philip's  departure  irom  the  Neth- 
erlands, arose  from  the  detentiOi  of  the  Spanish 
troops  there.  The  king  had  pledged  his  word 
.  .  .  that  they  should  leave  the  country  by  the 
end  of  four  months,  at  farthest.  Yet  that  period 
had  long  since  passed,  and  no  prejiarations  were 
made  for  their  departure.  The  indignation  of 
the  people  rose  higher  and  higher  at  the  insult 
thus  offered  by  the  presence  of  these  detested 
foreigners.  It  was  a  season  of  peace.  No  inva- 
sion was  threatened  from  abroad;  no  insurrec- 
tion existed  at  home.  .  .  .  Granvelle  himself, 
who  would  willingly  have  phased  his  master  by 
retaining  a  force  in  the  country  on  which  he 
could  rely,  admitted  that  the  project  was  im- 
practicable. 'The  troops  must  be  withdrawn,' 
he  wrote,  '  and  that  speedily,  or  the  consequence 
will  be  an  insurrection.'.  .  .  The  Prince  of 
Orange  and  Coimt  Egmont  threw  up  the  com- 
mands intrusted  to  them  by  the  king.  They 
dared  no  longer  hold  them,  as  the  minister 
added,  it  was  so  unpopular.  .  .  .  Yet  Philip 
was  slow  in  returning  au  answer  to  the  importu- 
nate letters  of  the  regent  and  the  minister;  and 
when  he  did  reply,  it  was  to  evade  their  re- 
quest. .  .  .  The  regent,  however,  saw  that, 
with  or  without  instructions,  it  was  necessary 
to  act.  .  .  .  The  troops  were  ordei"cd  to  Zea- 
land, in  order  to  embark  for  Spain.  But  the  winds 
proved  unfavorable.  Two  months  longer  they 
were  detained,  on  shore  or  on  board  the  trans- 
ports. They  soon  got  into  brawls  with  the 
workmen  employed  on  the  dikes;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, still  apprehensive  of  orders  from  the  king 
countermanding  the  departure  of  the  Spaniards, 
resolved,  in  such  an  event,  to  abandon  the  dikes, 
and  lay  the  country  under  water  !  Fortunately, 
they  were  not  driven  to  this  extremity.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1561,  more  than  a  year  after  the  date 
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a.S8igno(l  by  Philip,  the  nation  was  relieved  of 
the  presence  of  the  intruders.  .  .  .  This  difti- 
culty  was  no  Sf^oner  settled  than  it  was  followed 
by  another  scarcely  less  serious. "  Arrangements 
had  been  made  for  "adding  13  new  bishoprics 
to  the  four  already  existing  in  the  Netherlands. 
.  .  .  The  whole  affair  had  been  kept  profoundly 
secret  by  the  government.  It  was  not  till  1561 
that  Philip  disclosed  his  views,  in  a  letter  to 
some  of  the  principal  nobles  in  the  council  of 
state.  But,  long  before  that  time,  the  project 
had  taken  wind,  and  created  a  general  sensation 
through  the  country.  The  people  looked  on  it 
as  an  attempt  to  subject  them  to  the  same  eccle- 
siastical system  which  existed  in  Spain.  The 
bishops,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  were  possessed 
of  certain  inquisitorial  powers,  and  these  were 
still  further  enlarged  by  the  provisions  of  the 
royal  edicts.  .  .  .  The  present  changes  were  re- 
garded as  part  of  a  great  scheme  for  introducing 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  into  the  Netherlands. 
.  .  .  The  nobles  had  other  reasons  for  opposing 
the  measure.  The  bishops  would  occupy  in  the 
legislature  the  place  formerly  held  by  the  ab- 
bots, who  were  indebted  for  their  election  to 
the  religious  houses  over  which  they  presided. 
The  new  prelates,  on  the  contrary,  would  receive 
their  nomination  from  the  crown ;  and  the  nobles 
saw  with  alarm  their  own  independence  men- 
aced by  the  accession  of  an  order  of  men  who 
would  naturally  be  subservient  to  the  interests 
of  the  monarch.  .  .  .  But  the  greatest  opp'^si- 
tion  arose  from  the  manner  in  which  the  new 
dignitaries  were  to  be  maintained.  This  was  to 
be  done  by  suppressing  the  offices  of  the  abbots, 
and  by  appropriating  the  revenues  of  their 
liouses  to  the  maintenance  of  the  bishops.  .  .  . 
Just  before  Philip's  departure  from  the  Nether- 
lands, a  bull  arrived  from  Rome  authorizing  the 
erection  of  the  new  bishoprics.  This  was  but 
the  initiatory  step.  Many  other  proceedings 
were  necessary  before  the  consummation  of  the 
affair.  Owing  to  impediments  thrown  in  the 
way  by  the  provinces,  and  the  habitual  tardi- 
ness oi  the  court  of  Rome,  nearly  three  years 
elapsed  before  the  final  briefs  were  expedited  by 
Pius  IV."— W.  H.  Prescott,  Ilist.  oftlie  lieign  of 
Philip  IT.,  hk.  2,  ch.  6 (p.  1).—"  Against  the  arbi- 
trary policy  embodied  in  the  edicts,  the  new 
bishoprics  and  the  foreign  soldiery,  the  Nether- 
landers  appealed  to  their  ancient  constitutions. 
These  charters  were  called  'handvests'  in  the 
vernacular  Dutch  and  Flemish,  because  the  sov- 
ereign made  them  fast  with  his  hand.  As 
already  stated,  Philip  had  made  them  faster 
than  any  of  the  princes  of  his  house  had  ev«r 
douc,  60  far  as  oath  and  signature  could  accom- 
plish that  purpose,  boMi  as  hereditary  prince  in 
1549,  and  as  monarch  in  1555.  ...  Of  these 
constitutions,  that  of  Brabant,  known  by  the 
title  of  the  '  joycuse  entree'  'blyde  inkom.st,'  or 
blythe  entrance,  furnished  the  most  decisive 
barrier  against  the  present  wholesale  tyranny. 
First  and  foremost,  the  'joyous  entry  '  provided, 
'  th-it  t!ie  prince  of  the  land  should  not  elevate 
the  "k'l'ical  state  higher  than  of  old  has  been  cus- 
toic  ai}  and  by  former  princes  settled ;  unless  by 
consent  of  the  other  two  estates,  the  nobility 
and  the  cities.'  Again,  'the  prince  can  prose- 
cute no  one  of  his  subjects,  nor  any  foreign  resi- 
dent, civilly  or  criminally,  except  in  the  ordi- 
nary and  open  courts  of  justice  in  the  province, 
where  the  accused  may  answer  and  defend  him- 


self with  the  help  of  advocates.'  Further,  'the 
prince  shall  appoint  no  foreigners  to  office  in 
Brabant.'  Lastly  'should  the  prince,  by  force 
or  otherwise,  violate  any  of  these  privileges,  the 
inhabitants  of  Brabant,  after  regular  protest  en- 
tered, are  discharged  of  their  oaths  of  allegiance, 
and,  as  free,  independent,  and  unbound  people, 
may  conduct  themselves  exactly  as  seems  to 
them  best.'  Such  were  the  leading  features,  so 
far  as  they  regarded  the  points  now  at  issue,  of 
that  famous  constitution  which  was  so  highly 
esteemed  in  the  Netherlands,  that  mothers  came 
to  the  province  in  order  to  give  birth  to  their 
children,  who  might  tlius  enjoy,  as  a  birthright, 
the  privileges  of  Brabant.  Yet  the  charters  of 
the  other  provinces  ought  to  have  been  as  effec- 
tive against  the  arbitrary  course  of  the  govern- 
ment. '  No  foreigner, '  said  the  constitution  of 
Holland,  'is  eligible  as  councillor,  financier, 
magistrate,  or  member  of  a  court.  Justice  can 
be  administered  onh'  by  tlie  ordinary  tribunals 
and  magistrates.  'The  ancient  laws  and  customs 
shall  remain  inviolable.  Should  the  prince  in- 
fringe any  of  these  provisions,  no  one  is  bound 
to  obey  him.'  These  provisions  from  the  Brabant 
and  Holland  charters  are  only  cited  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  general  spirit  of  the  provincial  con- 
stitutions. Nearly  all  the  provinces  possessed 
privileges  equally  ample,  duly  signed  and 
sealed." — J.  L.  Motley,  The  Rise  of  tlie  Dutch 
Republic,  pt.  2,  ch.  2  (o.  1). 

Also  in:  E.  E.  Crowe,  Cardinal  Granvelle 
{Eminent  Foreipn  Statesmen,  r.  1). 

A.  D.  1562-1566.  —  Beginning^  of  organized 
resistance  to  the  tyranny  and  persecution  of 
Philip.  —  The  siening  of  the  Compromise. — 
The  League  of  the  Gueux.  -  -  William  of 
Orange  now  "claimed,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
country,  the  convocation  of  the  states-general. 
This  assembly  alone  was  competent  to  decide 
what  was  just,  legal,  and  obligatory  for  each 
province  and  every  town.  .  .  .  The  ministers 
endeavored  to  evade  a  demand  which  they  were 
at  first  unwilling  openly  to  refuse.  But  the  firm 
demeanor  and  persuasive  eloquence  of  the  prince 
of  Orange  carried  before  them  all  who  were  not 
actually  bought  by  the  crown;  and  Granvelle 
found  himself  at  length  forced  to  avow  that  an 
express  order  from  the  king  forbade  the  convo- 
cation of  the  states,  on  any  pretext,  during  his 
absence.  The  veil  was  thus  rent  asunder,  which 
had  in  some  measure  concealed  the  defcrmity  of 
Philip's  despotism.  The  result  was  a  powerful 
confederacy  among  all  who  held  it  otfious,  for 
the  overthrow  of  Granvelle,  to  whom  they  chose 
to  attribute  the  king's  conduct.  .  .  .  Those  who 
compo.sed  this  confederacy  against  the  minister 
were  actuated  by  a  great  variety  of  motives.  .  .  . 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  confederates  except 
the  prince  of  Orange  clearly  saw  that  they  were 
putting  themselves  in  direct  and  personal  opposi- 
tion to  the  king  himself.  William  alone,  clear- 
sighted in  politics  and  profound  in  his  views, 
knew,  in  thus  devoting  himself  to  the  public 
cause,  the  adversary  with  whom  he  entered  the 
lists.  This  great  man,  for  whom  the  national 
traditions  still  preserve  the  sacred  title  of 
'  father' (Vader-Willem),  and  who  was  in  truth 
not  merely  the  parent  but  the  political  creator  of 
the  country,  was  at  this  period  in  his  30th  j-ear. 
.  .  .  Philip,  .  .  .  driven  before  the  popular 
voice,  found  himself  forced  to  the  choice  of 
throwing  off  the  mask  at  once,  or  of  sacrificing 
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Grar.vclle.  An  invincible  inclination  for  man- 
ojuvring  ami  deceit  decided  him  on  tlie  latter 
measure;  and  tlie  cardinal,  recalled  hut  not  dis- 

f  raced,  quitted  the  Netherlands  on  the  10th  of 
larch,  1564.  7'ie  secret  instructions  to  the 
government  rema  ned  unrevoked :  the  presiilent 
Viglius  succeeded  to  the  post  which  Granvelle 
had  occupied ;  and  it  was  clear  that  the  projects 
of  the  king  had  suffered  no  change.  Neverthe- 
less some  go(Kl  resulti'd  from  the  departure 
of  the  unpopular  minister.  The  public  fernienta- 
tion  subsided ;  the  "patriot  lords  reappeared  at 
court;  and  the  prince  of  Orange  acquired  an  in- 
creasing intiucnce  in  the  council  and  over  the 
govcrnant.  ...  It  was  resolved  to  dispatch  a 
special  envoy  to  Spain,  to  explain  to  Philip  tlie 
views  of  the  council.  .  .  .  The  count  of  Egmout, 
chosen  by  the  council  for  this  important  mission, 
set  out  for  Madrid  in  the  month  of  February, 

1565.  Philip  received  him  with  profound  hy- 
pocrisy;  loaded  him  with  the   most  flattering 

'  promises;  sent  him  back  in  the  utmost  elation: 
and  when  the  credulous  count  returned  to  Brus- 
sels, he  found  that  the  written  orders,  of  which 
he  was  the  bearer,  were  in  direct  variance  with 
every  word  which  the  king  had  uttered.  These 
orders  were  chiefly  concerning  the  reiterated  sub- 
ject of  the  persecution  to  be  inflexibly  pursued 
against  the  religious  reformers.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  hitherto  established  forms  of  punish- 
ment, Philip  now  expressly  commanded  that  the 
more  revolting  means  decreed  by  his  father  in 
the  rigor  of  his  early  zeal,  such  as  burning, 
living  burial,  and  the  like,  should  be  adopted. 
.  .  .  Even  Viglius  was  terrified  by  the  nature  of 
Philip's  commands;  and  the  patriot  lords  once 
more  withdrew  from  all  share  in  the  government, 
leaving  to  the  duchess  of  Parma  and  her  minis- 
ters the  whole  responsibility  of  the  new  meas- 
ures. They  were  at  length  put  into  actual  and 
vigorous  execution  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 

1566.  The  inquisitors  of  the  faith,  with  their 
familiars,  stalked  abroad  boldly  in  the  devoted 
provinces,  carrying  persecution  and  death  in  their 
train.  Numerous  but  partial  insurrections  oj)- 
posed  these  odious  intruders.  Every  di.strict 
and  town  became  the  scene  of  frightful  execu- 
tions or  tumultuous  resistance." — T.  C.  Grattan, 
Jfidt.  of  the  Netherlands,  ch.  7. — In  November, 
1565,  a  meeting  of  Flemish  nobles  was  held  at 
Culenborg  House,  Brussels,  where  they  formed 
a  league,  in  which  Philip  de  Slarnix,  Lord  of 
Ste.  Aldegonde,  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  a 
younger  brother  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
Viscount  Brederode,  were  the  foremost  leaders. 
"In  a  mt-etiug  held  at  Bredo,  in  Jaiiy.  1566, 
the  league  promulgated  their  views  in  a  paper 
called  the  Compromise,  attrib-tcd  to  the  hand  of 
Ste.  Aldegonde.  The  document  contained  a  se- 
vere denunciation  of  the  intjuisition  as  an  illegal, 
pernicious  and  iniquitous  tribunal ;  the  subscrib- 
ers swore  to  defend  one  another  against  any 
attack  that  might  be  made  Jipon  them:  and 
declared,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  did  not 
mean  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  King. 
...  In  tlie  course  of  two  months  the  (Jom- 
l^romise  was  signed  by  about  2,000  persons,  in- 
cluding many  Catholics;  but  only  a  few  of  the 
great  nobles  could  be  prevailed  on  to  subscribe 
it.  .  .  .  The  Prince  of  Orange  at  first  kept 
al(X)f  from  the  league,  and  at  this  period  Egmont, 
who  was  of  a  more  impulsive  temper,  seemed  to 
act  the  leading  part;  but  the  nation  relied  solely 
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upon  William.  The  latter  gave  at  lea.st  a  tacit 
sanction  to  the  league  in  the  spring  of  1566,  by 
joining  the  members  of  it  in  a  petition  to  the 
Hegcnt  which  he  had  himself  revised."— T.  H. 
Dyer,  IHitt.  of  Modern  Eiiroju',  bk.  ;5,  i-h.  7  (r.  2). 
— "The  league  had  its  origin  in  ban()uets,  and 
a  banquet  gave  it  form  and  perfection.  .  .  . 
Brederode  entertained  the  confederates  in  Kui- 
lemberg  House:  about  800  guests  assembled; 
intoxication  gave  them  courage,  and  their 
audacity  rose  with  their  numbers.  During  the 
conversation,  one  of  their  nuinlwr  haiipcned  to 
remark  that  he  had  overheard  the  Count  of  Bar- 
laimont  whisper  in  French  to  the  regent,  who 
was  seen  to  turn  pale  on  the  delivery  of  the 
petitions,  that  '  she  need  not  be  afraid  of  a  baud 
of  beggars  (gueux).' .  .  .  Now,  as  the  very  name 
for  their  fraternity  was  the  very  thing  which  had 
most  perplexed  them,  an  expression  was  eagerly 
caught  up,  which,  while  it  cloaked  the  presump- 
tion of  their  enterprise  in  humility,  was  at  the 
same  time  appropriate  to  them  as  ))etiti()ner8. 
Immediately  they  drank  to  one  another  under 
tliis  name,  and  the  cry  'Long  live  the  gueux!' 
was  accompanied  with  a  general  shout  of  ap- 
plause. .  .  .  What  they  had  resolved  on  in  the 
moment  of  intoxication  they  attempted,  when 
sober,  to  carry  into  executi(m.  ...  In  a  few 
days,  the  town  of  Brussels  swarmed  with  ash- 
gray  garments,  such  as  were  usually  worn  by 
mendicant  friars  and  penitents.  Every  confed- 
erate put  his  whole  family  and  domestics  in  this 
dress.  Some  carried  wooden  bowls  thinly  over- 
laid with  plates  of  silver,  cups  of  the  same  kind, 
and  wooden  knives;  in  short,  the  whole  para- 
phernalia of  the  beggar  tribe,  which  they  either 
fixed  round  their  hats  or  suspended  from  their 
girdles.  .  .  .  Hence  the  origin  of  the  name 
'Gueux,' which  was  subsequently  borne  in  the 
Netherlands  by  all  who  seceded  from  poj)ery, 
and  took  up  arms  against  the  king." — F.  Schiller, 
JIMonj  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  hk.  3. 

Also  in  :  J.  L.  Motley,  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,  pt.  2,  ch.  3-6  (».  1). — F.  von  Itaumer, 
Jlist.  of  the  Wth  and  17th  Centuries  ill.  by  original 
docs.,  letter  W  (v.   1). 

A.  D.  1566-1568. —  Field  preaching  under 
arms. —  The  riots  of  the  Image-breakers. — 
Philip's  schemes  of  revenge. — Discouragement 
aivi  retirement  of  Orange. — Blindness  of  Eg- 
mont and  Horn,  and  their  fate. — "While  the 
Privy  Council  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  a 
'  Moderation '  of  the  Edicts,  and  .  .  .  effected 
that  the  heretics  should  be  no  longer  burnt  but 
hung,  antl  that  the  Inquisition  should  proceed 
'prudently,  and  with  circumspection,'  a  move- 
ment broke  out  among  the  jMfople  which  mocked 
at  all  Edicts.  The  open  country  Avas  suddenly 
covered  with  thousands  of  armed  noblemen,  citi- 
zens, and  peasants,  who  assembled  in  large  crowds 
in  the  open  air  to  listen  to  some  heretical  preacher, 
Lutheran,  Calvinist,  or  even  an  Anabaptist,  and 
to  hold  forbidden  services,  with  prayers  and 
hymns,  in  the  mother  tongue.  They  sallied  forth 
with  pistols,  arciuebuscs,  flails,  and  pitchforks; 
the  place  of  meeting  was  marked  out  like  a  camj), 
and  surrounded  by  guards;  from  10,000  to  '20,000 
assembled,  the  armed  men  outside,  the  women 
and  children  within.  After  the  immense  choir 
had  sung  a  psalm,  one  of  the  excommunicated 
jireachers  appeannl  between  two  pikes  (according 
to  the  'Moderation'  a  price  was  set  upon  the 
head  of  every  one  of  them),  and  expounded  the 
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new  doctrine  from  the  Scriptures;  tlie  assembly 
listened  in  devout  silence,  and  when  the  service 
was  ended  separated  (juietly,  but  defiantly.  This 
was  repeated  day  after  day  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  nobody  dared  to  attack  the  armed  field 
preachers.  Tae  liegent  was  in  a  painful  situa- 
tion ;  she  was  always  having  it  proclaimed  that 
the  Edicts  were  in  force,  but  nobody  cared.  .  .  . 
It  was  all  in  vain  unless  foreign  troops  came  to 
enforce  obedience,  and  these  she  had  neither 
power  nor  funds  to  procure.  The  King  hesitated 
in  hib  usual  fashion,  and  left  the  Regent  to 
the  torments  of  powerlessness  and  uncertainty. 
Meanwhile  the  universal  excitement  bore  fatal 
fruit.  Instead  of  the  dignified  preachings  and 
peaceful  assemblies  of  May,  in  June  and  July 
there  were  wild  I'xcesses  and  furious  mobs. 
Orange  had  ju.st  persuaded  the  Regent  to  permit 
the  field  preaching  in  the  open  country,  if  they 
avoided  the  towns,  when  the  first  great  outbreak 
occurred  in  Antwerp.  Two  days  after  a  great 
procession,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1566,  at  which 
the  Catholic  clergy  of  Antwerp  had  made  a  pomp- 
ous display  to  the  annoyance  of  the  numerous 
Protestants,  the  beautiful  cathedral  was  invaded 
by  a  furious  mob,  who  destroyed  without  mercy 
all  the  images,  pictures,  and  objects  of  art  thut 
it  contained.  This  demolition  of  images,  the 
stripping  of  churches,  desecration  of  chapels,  and 
destruction  of  all  symbols  of  the  ancient  faith, 
spread  from  Antwerp  to  other  places,  Tournay, 
Valenciennes,  &c.  It  wos  done  with  a  certain 
moderation,  for  neither  personal  violence  nor 
theft  took  place  anywhere,  though  innumerable 
costly  articles  were'lying  about.  Still,  these  fa- 
natical scenes  not  only  excited  the  ire  of  Catholics, 
but  of  every  religious  man;  in  Antwerp,  espe- 
cially, the  seafaring  mob  had  rushed  upon  every- 
thing that  had  been  held  sacred  for  centuries.  In 
her  distress  the  Regent  wished  to  flee  from  Brus- 
sels, but  Orange,  Egmont,  and  Horn  compelled 
her  to  remain,  and  induced  her  to  proclaim  the 
Act  of  the  25th  of  August,  by  which  an  armistice 
was  decided  on  between  Spain  and  the  Beggars. 
In  this  the  Government  conceded  the  abolition  of 
the  Inquisition  and  the  toleration  of  the  new 
doctrines,  and  the  Beggars  declared  that  for  so 
long  as  ttus  promise  was  kept  their  league  was 
dissolved.  In  consideration  of  this,  the  first  men 
in  the  country  agreed  to  quell  the  disturbance*  in 
Flanders,  A  ntwerp,  Tournay,  and  Malines,  and  to 
restore  peace.  Orange  effected  this  in  Antwerp 
like  a  true  statesman,  who  knew  how  to  keep 
himself  above  party  spirit;  but  in  Flanders,  Eg- 
mont, on  the  contrary,  went  to  work  like  a  brutal 
soldier;  he  stormed  against  the  heretics  like 
Philip,  o  Spanish  executioners,  and  the  scales  fell 
from  the  eyes  of  the  bitf^rly  disappointed  people. 
Meanwhile  a  decision  had  been  come  to  at  Aladrid. 
.  .  .  When  at  length  the  irresolute  King  had  de- 
termined to  proclaim  an  amnesty,  though  it  Avas 
really  rather  a  proscription,  and  to  promise  in- 
dulgence, while  he  was  assuring  the  Pope  by 
protocol  before  notaries  that  he  never  would  grant 
any,  the  news  came  of  the  image  riots  of  August, 
and  a  report  from  the  Duchess  in  which  she 
humbly  begged  the  King's  pardon  for  having 
allowed  a  kind  of  religious  peace  to  be  extorted 
from  her,  but  she  was  entirelj'  innocent;  they 
had  forced  it  from  her  as  a  prisoner  in  her  pal- 
ace, and  there  was  one  comfort,  that  the  King  was 
not  bound  by  a  promise  made  only  in  her  name. 
Philip's  rage  was  boundless.  .      .  He  was  re- 


solved upon  fearful  revenge,  even  when  ho  was 
writing  that  he  should  know  how  to  restore  order 
in  his  provinces  by  means  of  grace  and  mercy. 
.  .  .  Well-inforniecl  as  Orange  was,  he  under- 
.stood  the  whole  situation  perfectly;  he  knew  that 
while  the  Regent  was  heaping  flattery  upon  him, 
she  and  Philip  were  compassing  his  destruction ; 
that  her  only  object  could  be  to  keep  the  peace 
until  the  Spanish  preparations  were  complete, 
and  meanwhile,  if  possible,  to  compromise  him 
with  the  people.  lie  wrote  to  Egmont,  and  laid 
the  dangers  of  their  situation  before  him,  and 
communicated  liis  resolve  either  to  escape  Phiii[)'s 
revenge  by  flight,  or  to  join  with  his  friends  in 
armed  resist^ince  to  the  expected  attack  of  the 
Spanish  army.  But  Egmont  in  his  unhappy 
blindness  had  resolved  to  side  with  the  Govern- 
ment which  was  more  than  ever  determined  on 
his  destruction,  and  the  meeting  at  Deudermonde, 
October,  1566,  when  Orange  consulted  him,  Louis 
of  Nassau,  and  Hogstrauten,  as  to  a  plan  of  united 
action,  was  entirely  fruitless.  .  .  .  Admiral  Horn, 
who  had  staked  large  property  in  the  service  of 
the  Emperor  and  King,  and  had  never  received 
the  least  return  iu  answer  to  his  just  demands, 
gave  up  his  olHce,  and,  like  a  weary  philosopher, 
retired  into  solitude.  Left  entirely  alone.  Orange 
thought  of  emigrating;  in  short,  the  upper  circle 
of  the  previous  party  of  opjiosition  no  longer  ex- 
isted. But  it  was  not  so  with  the  mad  leaders  of 
the  Beggars.  While  the  zealous  inhabitants  of 
Valenciennes,  incited  by  two  of  the  most  daunt- 
less Calvinistic  preachers,  undertook  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  royal  troops  with  desperate 
bravery,  Count  Brederode  went  about  the  coun- 
try with  a  clang  of  sabres,  exciting  disturbances 
in  order  to  give  the  heretics  at  Valenciennes 
breathing-time  by  a  happy  diversion.  .  .  .  All 
that  Philip  wanted  to  enable  him  to  gain  the  day 
was  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  revolt.  The 
attack  upon  images  and  the  Beggars'  volunteer 
march  did  more  for  the  'Government  than  all 
Granvella's  system;  .  .  .  drove  every  one  who 
favoured  the  Catholics  and  loved  peace  into  the 
arms  of  the  Government.  The  reaction  set  in 
with  the  sanguinary  defeat  of  the  rebels  at  Valen- 
ciennes, who  never  again  even  made  an  attempt 
at  resistance.  Orange  gave  up  the  liberties  of 
his  country  for  lost.  .  .  .  Stating  that  he  could 
never  take  the  new  oath  of  fealty  which  was  re- 
quired, because  it  would  oblige  him  to  become 
the  executioner  of  his  Protestant  countrymen,  he 
renounced  his  ofHces  and  dignities,  .  .  .  made  a 
last  attempt  to  save  his  friend  Egmont,  .  .  .  and 
retired  to  Dillenburg,  the  ancient  property  of  the 
family.  He  wished  to  be  spared  for  better  times ; 
he  saw  tlie  storm  coming,  and  was  too  cool- 
headed  to  offer  himself  as  the  first  sacrifice.  In 
fact,  just  when  he  was  travelling  towards  Ger- 
many, Duke  Alba  [more  commonly  called  Alva], 
the  hangman  of  the  Netherlands,  was  on  his  way 
io  his  destination."  Alva  arrived  in  August, 
1567,  with  an  army  of  10,000  carefully  picked 
veterans,  fully  empowered  to  make  the  Nether- 
lands a  conquered  territory  and  deal  with  it  as 
such.  His  first  ImportAnt  act  was  the  treacherous 
seizure  and  imprisonment  of  Egmont  and  Horn. 
Then  the  organization  of  terror  began.  The  im- 
prisonment and  the  mockery  of  a  trial  oJ  the  two 
most  distinguished  victims  was  protracted  until 
the  5th  oi  June,  15C8,  when  they  were  beheaded 
in  the  great  square  at  Brussels. — L.  llausser,  The 
Period  of  tfw  lie/ormation,  ch.  23-23. 
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Also  in:  J.  L.  Motlev,  The  like  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,  p(.  2,  ch.  6-10,  tind pt.  a.  ch.  1-2.— F. 
Schiller,  Hist,  of  the  liecolt  (f  (he  XetfierlantU,  bk. 
3-4. 

A.  D.  1567.— The  Council  of  Blood.— "lu 
the  same  despatch  of  the  Utii  Septembtr  [1567], 
in  which  tlie  Dulie  coniiminicHtecl  to  Pliiiip  tlie 
capture  of  Egmont  ami  lloru,  lie  aimouiiced  to 
him  liis  determination  to  estalilisli  a  new  court 
for  tlie  trial  of  crimes  committed  during  the  re- 
cent period  of  troubles.  This  wonderful  tribunal 
was  accordingly  created  with  the  least  pos.sible 
delay.  It  was  called  the  Council  of  Troubles, 
but  it  soon  acquired  the  terril)le  name,  by  which 
it  will  be  forever  known  in  history,  of  the  Blood- 
Council.  It  superseded  all  oilier  institutions. 
Every  court,  from  those  of  the  municipal  magis- 
tracies up  to  the  supreme  councils  of  the  prov- 
inces, were  forbidden  to  take  cogni.sance  in  future 
of  any  cause  growing  out  of  the  late  troubles. 
The  Council  of  State,  although  it  was  not  for- 
mally disbanded,  fell  into  complete  desuetude,  its 
members  being  occasionally  summoned  into 
Alva's  private  chambers  in  an  irregular  manner, 
while  its  principal  functions  were  usurped  bj' 
the  Blood-Council.  Not  only  citizens  of  every 
province,  but  the  municipal  bodies,  and  even  the 
sovereign  provincial  Estates  themselves,  were 
compelled  to  plead,  like  humble  individuals,  be- 
fore this  new  and  extraordinary  tribunal.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  allude  to  the  absolute  violation 
whi'h  was  thus  committed  of  all  charters,  laws, 
and  privileges,  because  the  very  creation  of  the 
Council  was  a  bold  and  brutal  proclamation  that 
those  laws  and  jirivilcges  were  at  an  end.  .  .  . 
So  well  .  .  .  did  this  new  and  terrible  engine 
perform  its  Avork,  that  in  less  than  three  months 
from  the  time  of  its  erection,  1,800  human  beings 
had  suffered  death  by  its  summary  proceed- 
ings; some  of  the  highest,  the  noblest,  and  the 
most  virtuous  Jn  the  land  among  the  number; 
nor  had  it  then  manifested  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  faltering  in  its  dread  career.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  this  tremendous  court,  thus  established 
upon  the  ruins  of  all  the  ancient  institutions  of 
the  country,  had  not  been  provided  with  even  a 
nominal  authority  from  any  source  whatever. 
The  King  had  granted  it  no  letters  patent  or 
charter,  nor  had  even  the  Duke  of  Alva  thought 
it  worth  while  to  grant  anj^  commissions,  either 
in  his  own  name  or  as  Captain-General,  to  any 
of  the  members  composing  the  board.  The 
Blood-Council  was  merely  an  informal  club,  of 
which  the  Duke  was  perpetual  president,  while 
the  other  members  were  all  appointed  by  him- 
self. Of  these  subordinate  councillors,  two  had 
the  right  of  voting,  subject,  however,  in  all 
cases,  to  his  final  decision,  while  the  rest  of  the 
number  did  not  vote  at  all.  It  had  not,  there- 
fore, in  any  sense,  the  character  of  a  judicial, 
legislative,  or  executive  tribunal,  but  was  purely 
a  board  of  advice  by  which  the  bloody  labours 
of  the  Duke  were  occasionally  lightened  as  to 
detail,  while  not  a  feather's  weight  of  power  or 
of  responsibility  was  removed  from  his  shoulders. 
He  reserved  for  himself  the  final  decision  upon 
all  causes  which  should  come  before  the  Council, 
and  stated  his  motives  for  so  doing  with  grim 
simplicity.  'Two  reasons,'  he  wrote  to  the 
King,  '  have  determined  me  thus  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  tribunal ;  the  first  that,  not  know- 
ing its  members,  I  might  be  easily  deceived  by 
them ;  the  second,  that  the  men  of  law  only  con- 


demn for  crimes  which  are  proved ;  whereas  your 
^lajesty  knows  that  affairs  of  state  are  gov- 
erned by  very  different  rules  from  the  laws 
which  they  have  here.'  It  being,  therefore,  the 
object  of  the  Duke  to  compose  a  body  of  men 
who  would  be  of  assistance  to  him  in  condemn- 
ing for  crimes  which  could  not  be  proved,  and  in 
slipping  over  statutes  which  were  not  to  be  rec- 
(tgnise<l,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  was  not 
unfortunate  in  the  appointments  which  he  made 
to  the  office  of  councillors.  .  .  .  No  one  who 
was  offered  the  office  refused  it.  Noircarmes 
and  Berlaymont  accepted  with  very  great  eager- 
ness. Several  jircsideuts  and  councillors  of  the 
different  provincial  tribunals  were  appointed, 
but  all  the  Netherlanders  were  men  of  straw. 
Two  Spaniards,  Del  Rio  and  Vargas,  were  the 
only  members  who  could  vote,  while  their  decis- 
ions, as  already  stated,  were  subject  to  reversid 
by  Alva.  Del  Rio  was  a  man  without  character 
or  talent,  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  super- 
iors, but  Juan  de  Vargas  was  a  terrible  reality. 
No  better  man  could  have  been  found  in  Europe 
for  the  post  to  which  he  was  thus  elevated.  To 
shed  human  blood  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  only 
important  business  and  the  only  exhilarating 
liastime  of  life.  ...  It  was  the  duty  of  the  dif- 
ferent subalterns,  who,  as  already  stated,  had  no 
right  of  voting,  to  prepare  reports  upon  the 
cases.  Nothing  could  be  more  summary.  In- 
formation was  lodged  against  a  man,  or  against 
a  hundred  men,  in  one  document.  The  Duke 
sent  the  papers  to  the  Council,  and  the  inferior 
councillors  reported  at  once  to  Vargas.  If  the 
report  concluded  with  a  recommendation  of 
death  to  the  man  or  the  hundred  men  in  question, 
Vargas  instantly  approved  it,  and  executi(m  was 
done  upon  the  man,  or  the  hundred  men,  within 
48  hour^.  If  the  report  had  any  other  conclu- 
sion, it  was  immediately  sent  back  for  revision, 
and  the  reporters  were  overwhelmed  with  re- 
proaches by  the  President.  Such  being  the 
method  of  operation,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  councillors  were  not  allowed  to  slacken  in 
their  terrible  industry.  Tlie  register  of  every 
city,  village,  and  hamlet  throughout  the  Nether- 
lands showed  the  daily  lists  of  men,  women,  and 
children  thus  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  the  de- 
mon who  had  obtained  the  mastery  over  this 
imhappy  laud.  It  was  not  often  that  an  indi- 
vidual was  of  suthcienl  importance  to  be  tried  — 
if  trial  it  could  be  called  —  by  himself.  It  was 
found  mote  expeditious  to  send  them  in  batches 
to  the  furnace.  Thus,  for  example,  on  the  4th 
of  January,  84  inhabitants  of  Valenciennes  were 
condemned;  on  another  day,  95  miscellaneous 
individuals  from  different  places  in  Flanders;  on 
another,  40  inhabitants  of  Malines;  on  another, 
35  persons  from  different  localities,  and  so  on.  .  .  . 
Thus  the  whole  country  became  a  charnel-house; 
the  death-bell  tolled  hourly  in  every  village ;  not 
a  family  but  was  called  to  mourn  for  its  dearest 
relatives,  while  the  survivors  stalked  listlessly 
about,  the  ghosts  of  their  former  selves,  among 
the  wrecks  of  their  former  homes.  The  spirit  of 
the  nation,  within  a  few  months  after  the  arrival 
of  Alva,  seemed  hopelessly  broken.  The  blood 
of  its  best  and  bravest  had  already  stained  the 
scaffold ;  men  to  whom  it  had  been  accustomed 
to  look  for  guidance  and  protection,  were  dead, 
in  prison,  or  in  exile.  Submission  had  ceased  to 
be  of  any  avail,  flight  was  impossible,  an  1  the 
spirit  of  vengeance  Lad  alighted  at  every  fireside. 
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The  mourners  went  daily  about  the  streets,  for 
there  was  hardly  a  house  which  had  not  been 
made  desolate.  The  scaffolds,  the  gallows,  the 
funeral  piles  which  had  been  sulHcient  in  ordi- 
nary times,  furnished  now  an  entirely  inadequate 
machinery  for  the  incessant  executions.  Colunuis 
and  stakes  in  every   street,    the  door-posts  of 

i)rivate  houses,  the  fences  in  the  fields,  were 
aden  with  human  carcases,  strangled,  burned, 
beheaded.  The  orchards  in  the  country  bore  on 
many  a  tree  the  hideous  fruit  of  human  bodies. 
Thus  the  Netherlands  were  crushed,  and,  but  for 
the  stringency  of  the  tyranny  which  had  now 
closed  their  gates,  would  have  been  depopula- 
ted."—J.  L.  Motley,  The  Rise  of  tlie  Dutch  Re- 
j)uhlic,  pt.  8,  rh.  1  (/'.  2). 

A.  D.  1568.  —  Stupendous  death-sentence 
of  the  Inquisition. — The  whole  population  con- 
demned.— "Early  in  the  year,  the  most  sublime 
sentence  of  death  was  promulgated  which  has 
ever  been  pronounced  since  the  creation  of  the 
world.  The  Roman  tyrant  wished  that  his  ene- 
mies' heads  were  all  upon  a  single  neck,  that  he 
might  strike  them  off  at  a  blow ;  the  Inquisition 
assisted  Philip  to  place  the  heads  of  all  his 
Netherland  subjects  upon  a  single  neck,  for  the 
same  fell  purpose.  Upon  the  16th  February, 
1568,  a  sentence  of  the  Holy  Office  condemned 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  to  death 
as  heretics.  From  this  universal  doom  only  a 
few  persons,  especially  named,  were  excepted. 
A  proclamation  of  the  King,  dated  ten  days 
later,  confirmed  this  decree  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  carried  into  instant  execu- 
tion without  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  condition. 
This  is  probably  the  most  concise  death-warrant 
that  was  ever  framed.  Three  millions  of  people, 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  sentenced  to 
the  scaffold  in  three  lines;  and  as  it  was  well 
known  that  these  were  not  harmless  thunders, 
like  some  bulls  of  the  Vatican,  but  serious  and 
practical  measures  which  it  was  intended  should 
be  enforced,  the  horror  which  they  produced 
may  be  easily  imagined.  It  was  hardly  the  pur- 
pose of  Government  to  compel  the  absolute  com- 
pletion of  the  wholesale  plan  in  all  its  length  and 
breadth,  j'et  in  the  horrible  times  upon  which 
they  had  fallen,  the  Netherlanders  might  be  ex- 
cused for  believing  that  no  measure  was  too 
monstrous  to  be  fulfilled.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
certain  that  when  all  were  condemned,  any 
might  at  a  moment's  warning  be  carried  to  the 
ecalTold,  and  this  was  precisely  the  course 
adopted  by  the  authorities.  .  .  .  Under  this  new 
decree,  the  executions  certainly  did  not  slacken. 
Men  in  the  highest  and  the  humblest  positions 
•were  daily  and  hourly  dragged  to  the  stake. 
Alva,  in  a  single  letter  to  Philip,  coolly  esti- 
mated the  number  of  executions  which  were  to 
take  place  immediately  after  the  expiration  of 
Holy  Week,  '  at  800  lieads.'  Many  a  citizen,  con- 
victed of  a  hundred  thousand  florins,  and  of  no 
other  crime,  saw  himself  suddenly  tied  to  a 
horse's  tail,  with  his  hands  fastened  behind  him, 
and  so  dragged  to  the  gallows.  But  although 
wealth  was  an  unpardonable  sin,  poverty  proved 
rarely  a  protection.  Reasons  sufficient  could  al- 
ways be  found  for  dooming  the  starvelyig 
laborer  as  well  as  the  opulent  burgher.  To  avoid 
the  disturbances  created  in  the  streets  by  the  fre- 
quent harangues  or  exhortations  addressed  to  the 
bystanders  by  the  victims  on  their  way  to  the 
scaffold,  a  new  gag  was  invented.     The  tongue 


of  each  prisoner  was  screwed  into  an  iron  ring, 
and  then  seared  with  a  hot  iron.  The  swelling  ami 
infiauunation,  which  were  the  immediate  result, 
prevented  the  tongue  from  slipping  through  the 
ring,  and  of  course  effectually  precluded  all  pos- 
sibility of  speech." — J.  L.  Motley,  The  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic,  pt.  3.  ch.  2  (p.  2). 

A.  D.  1568-1572.  —  The  arming  of  Revolt 
and  beginning  of  War  by  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
— Alva's  successes,  brutalities,  and  senseless 
taxation.  —  Quarrels  with  England  and  de- 
struction of  Flemish  trade. — "  So  unprecedented 
alreadj-  was  the  slaugliter  that  even  in  tiie  be- 
ginning of  March  1.'j68,  when  Alva  had  been 
scarcely  six  months  in  the  country,  the  Emperor 
^laximiliau,  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  addressed 
a  formal  remonstrance  to  the  king  on  the  subject, 
as  his  dignity  entitled  him  to  do,  since  the  Neth- 
erlands were  a  part  of  the  Germanic  body.  It 
received  au  answer  which  was  an  insult  to  the 
remonstrant  from  its  defiance  of  truth  and  com- 
mon sen.se,  and  which  cut  off  all  hope  from  the 
miserable  Flemings.  Philip  declared  that  what 
he  had  done  had  been  done  '  for  the  repose  of 
the  Provinces,'.  .  .  and  almost  on  the  same 
day  he  published  a  new  edict,  confirming  a  de- 
cree of  the  Inquisition  which  condemned  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  to  death  as  here- 
tics, with  the  exception  of  a  few  persons  who 
were  named  [see  above].  ...  In  their  utter  de- 
spair, the  Flemings  implored  the  aid  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  .  .  .  had  quitted  the  country. 
...  He  was  now  residing  at  Dillenbourg,  in 
Nassau,  in  safety  from  Philip's  threats,  and  from 
the  formal  sentence  which,  in  addition  to  the 
general  condemnation  of  the  whole  people,  the 
Council  of  Blood  had  jiist  pronounced  against 
him  by  name.  But  he  resolved  that  in  such  an 
emergency  it  did  not  become  him  to  weigh  his 
own  safety  against  the  claims  his  countrymen 
had  on  his  exertions.  After  a  few  weeks  ener- 
getically spent  in  levying  troops  and  raising 
money  to  maintain  them,  he  published  a  docu- 
ment which  he  entitled  his 'Justification,' and 
which  stated  his  own  case  and  that  of  the  Prov- 
inces with  a  most  convincing  clearness;  and  at 
the  end  of  April  he  took  the  field  at  the  head  of 
a  small  force,  composed  of  French  Huguenots, 
Flemish  exiles,  .  .  .  and  German  mercenaries. 
.  .  .  Thus  in  the  spring  of  1568  began  that  terri- 
ble war  which  for  40  years  desolated  what,  in  spite 
of  great  natural  disadvantages,  had  hitherto  been 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  countries  of  Europe. 
.  .  .  To  dwell  on  many  of  its  details  .  .  .  would 
require  volumes.  .  .  .  And,  indeed,  the  pitched 
battles  were  few.  At  the  outset  [May  23, 1568] 
Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  the  prince's  brother,  de- 
feated and  slew  Count  Aremberg,  the  Spanish 
governor  of  the  province  of  Groningen,  very 
nearly  on  the  spot  [near  the  convent  of  Heiliger- 
Lee,  or  the  Holy  Lion]  on  which,  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Rome,  the  fierce  valor  of  Arminius  had 
annihilated  the  legions  whose  loss  was  so  deeply 
imprinted  on  the  heart  of  Augustus;  and  Alva 
had  avenged  the  disaster  by  so  complete  a  rout 
of  Louis  at  Jemmingen,  that  more  than  half  of 
the  rebel  army  was  slaughtered  on  the  field, 
and  Louis  himself  only  escaped  a  capture,  which 
would  have  delivered  him  to  the  scaffold,  by 
swimming  the  Ems,  and  escaping  with  a  mere 
handful  of  troops,  all  that  were  left  of  his  army, 
into  Germany.  But  after  dealing  this  blow  .  .  . 
Alva  rarely"  fought  a  battle  in  the  open  field. 
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He  preferred  showing  the  superiority  of  his  gen- 
eralship by  defying  the  endeavours  of  the  pnnce 
and  liis  brotliers  to  bring  liim  to  action,  niiscal- 
culiiting,  indeed,  the  eventual  conseciuences  of 
such  tactics,  and  believing  that  the  protrae- 
tion  of  the  war  must  bring  the  rebels  to  liis 
sovereign's  feet  by  the  utter  exiiaustion  of  their 
resources;  while  the  event  proved  that  it  was 
Spain  which  was  exhausted  by  the  contest,  that 
kingdom  being  in  fact  so  utterly  prostrated  by 
continued  draining  of  men  and  treasure  which  it 
involved,  that  lier  decay  may  be  dated  from  the 
moment  when  Alva  reached  the  Flemish  borders. 
His  career  in  the  Netherlands  seemed  to  show 
that,  warrior  though  he  was,  persecution  was 
more  to  liis  taste  than  even  victory.  Victorious, 
indeed,  he  was,  so  far  as  never  failing  to  reduce 
every  town  which  he  besieged,  and  to  baffle  every 
design  of  the  prince  which  ho  anticipated.  .  .  . 
Every  triumph  which  he  gained  was  sullied  by 
a  ferocious  and  deliberate  cruelty,  of  which  the 
history  of  no  other  general  in  the  world  affords 
a  similar  example.  .  .  .  Whenever  Alva  caj)- 
tured  a  town,  he  himself  enjoined  his  troops  to 
show  no  mercy  either  to  the  garrison  or  to  the 
peaceful  inhabitants.  Every  atrocity  which 
greed  of  rapine,  wantonness  of  lust,  and  blood- 
thirsty love  of  slaughter  could  devise  was  per- 
petrated by  his  express  direction.  ...  He  had 
difficulties  to  encounter  besides  those  of  his  mili- 
tary operations,  and  such  as  he  was  less  skilful 
in  meeting.  He  soon  began  to  be  in  want  of 
money.  A  fleet  laden  with  gold  and  silver  was 
driven  by  some  French  privateers  into  an  Eng- 
lish harbour,  whore  Elizabeth  at  once  laid  her 
hands  on  it.  If  it  belonged  to  her  enemies,  she 
had  a  right,  she  said,  to  seize  it:  if  to  her 
friends,  to  borrow  it  (she  had  not  quite  decided 
in  which  light  to  regard  the  Spaniards,  but  the 
logic  was  irresistible,  and  her  grasp  irremovable), 
and,  to  supply  the  deficiency,  Alva  had  recourse 
to  expedients  which  injured  none  so  much  as 
himself.  To  avenge  himself  on  the  Queen,  he 
issued  a  proclamation  [March,  1569]  forbidding 
all  commercial  intercourse  between  the  Nether- 
lands and  England;  .  .  .  but  his  prohibition 
(lanwged  the  Flemings  more  than  the  Eng- 
lish merchants,  and  in  so  doing  inflicted  loss 
upon  himself.  .  .  .  For  he  at  the  same  time  en- 
deavoured to  compel  the  States  to  impose,  for 
his  use,  a  heavy  tax  on  every  description  of 
property,  on  every  transfer  of  property,  and 
even  on  every  article  of  merchandise  [the  tenth 
penny,  or  ten  per  cent.]  as  often  as  it  should  be 
sold:  the  last  impost,  in  the  Provinces  whicii 
were  terrified  into  consenting  to  it,  so  entirely 
annihilating  trade  that  it  even  rouseil  the  disap- 
proval of  his  own  council;  and  that,  finding 
themselves  supported  by  that  body,  even  those 
Provinces  whicli  had  complied,  retracted  their 
assent.  .  .  .  After  a  time  [15721  he  wiis  forced 
first  to  compromise  his  demands  for  a  far  lower 
sum  than  that  at  which  he  had  estimated  the 
produce  of  his  taxes,  and  at  last  to  renounce 
even  that.  He  was  bitterly  disappointed  and 
indignant,  and  began  to  be  weary  of  his  post." — 
C.  D.  Yonge,  Three  Centunes  of  Modern  History, 
ch.  5. 

Also  in:  J.  L.  Motley,  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,  pt.  3,  ch.  2-7  (i\  2).— D.  Campbell,  The 
Puritan  in  Holland,  Eng.,  and  Am.,  ch.  3  (i\  1). 

A.  D.  1572.— The  Beggars  of  the  Sea  and 
their  capture  of  Brill. — Rapid  Revolution  in 


Holland  and  Zealand,  but  wholly  in  the  name 
of  the  King  and  his  Stadtholder,  William  of 
Orange. — The  Provisional  Government  organ- 
ized.— In  the  spring  of  1572,  Alva  having 
re-established  fpciidly  relations  with  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, all  the  cruisers  of  the  rebellious  Nether- 
landers —  "Beggars  of  the  Sea"  as  they  had 
styled  themselves  —  were  suddenly  e.xpelled 
from  English  ports,  where  they  had  previously 
found  shelter  and  procured  supplies.  The  con- 
sequence was  luiexpected  to  those  who  brought 
it  about,  anil  proved  most  favorable  to  the  patri- 
otic cause.  Desperately  driven  by  their  need  of 
some  harbor  of  refuge,  the  fleet  of  these  adven- 
turers made  an  attack  upon  the  important  sea- 
port of  Brill,  took  it  with  little  fighting  and  held 
it  stubbornly.  Excited  by  tins  success,  the 
patriotic  burghers  of  Flushing,  on  tiie  isle  of 
Walchercn,  soon  afterwards  rose  and  expelled 
the  Spanish  garrison  from  their  town.  "The ex- 
ample thus  set  by  Brill  and  Flusliing  was  rapidly 
followed.  The  first  half  of  the  year  1572  was 
distinguished  by  a  series  of  triumphs  rendered 
still  more  remarkable  by  the  reverses  which  fol- 
lowed ai  its  close.  .  .  .  Enkhuizen,  the  key  to 
the  Zuydcr  Zee,  the  principal  arsenal,  and  one 
of  the  first  commercial  cities  in  the  Netherlands, 
rose  against  the  Spanish  Admiral,  and  hung  out 
the  banner  of  Orange  on  its  ramparts.  The  revo- 
lution effected  here  was  purely  the  work  of  tho 
people  —  of  the  mariners  and  burghers  of  the 
city.  Moreover,  the  magistracy  was  set  aside 
and  the  government  of  Alva  repudiated  without 
shedding  one  drop  of  blood,  without  a  single 
.wrong  to  person  or  property.  By  the  same  spon- 
taneous movement,  nearly  all  the  important  cities 
of  Holland  and  Zealand  raised  the  standard  of 
him  in  whom  they  recognized  their  deliverer. 
The  revolution  was  accomplished  under  nearly 
similar  circumstances  everywhere.  With  one 
fierce  bound  of  enthusiasm  the  nation  shook  off 
its  chain.  Oudewater,  Dort,  Harlem,  Lej'tleu, 
Gorcuni,  Loewenstcin,  Gouda,  Mcdenblik,  Horn, 
Alkmaar,  Edam,  Mounikendam,  Purmerende,  as 
well  as  Flushing,  Veer,  and  Enkhuizen,  all 
ranged  themselves  under  the  government  of 
Orange  as  lawful  stadholder  for  the  King.  Nor 
was  it  in  Holland  and  Zealand  alone  that  the 
beacon  fires  of  freedom  were  lighted.  City  after 
city  in  Gelderland,  Overyssel,  and  the  See  of 
Utrecht,  all  the  important  towns  of  Friesland, 
some  sooner,  some  later,  some  without  a  strug- 
gle, some  after  a  short  siege,  some  with  resistance 
by  the  functionaries  of  government,  some  by 
amicable  compromise,  accepted  the  garrisons  of 
the  Prince  and  formally  recognized  his  a  'hority. 
Out  of  the  chaos  which  a  long  and  preternatural 
tyranny  had  produced,  the  first  struggling  ele- 
ments of  a  new  and  a  better  world  began  to  ap- 
pear. .  .  .  Not  all  the  conquests  thus  rapidly 
achieved  in  the  cause  of  liberty  were  destined  to 
endure,  nor  Were  any  to  be  retained  witliout  a 
struggle.  The  little  northern  cluster  of  repub- 
lics, which  had  now  restored  its  honor  to  the  an- 
cient Batavian  name,  was  destined,  however, 
for  a  long  and  vigorous  life.  From  that  bleak 
isthmus  the  light  of  freedom  was  to  stream 
through  numy  years  upon  struggling  humanity 
in  Europe,  a  guiding  pharos  across  a  stormy  sea; 
and  Harlem,  Leyden,  Alkmaar  —  names  hallowed 
by  deeds  of  heroism  such  as  have  not  often  illus- 
trated human  annals,  still  breathe  as  trumpet- 
tongued  and  perpetual  a  defiance  to  despotism  as 
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Marathon,  Tliermopylnc,  or  Snlamis.  A  new 
board  of  mngist rates  had  been  chosen  in  all  tlie 
redeemed  cities  by  popular  election.  Tliej-  were 
required  to  take  an  oath  of  fldelity  to  the  King 
of  Spain,  and  to  tlie  Prince  of  Orange  as  his 
stadliolder ;  to  promise  resistance  to  tlie  Duke  of 
Alva,  the  tenth  penny,  and  the  Inquisition;  'to 
support  every  man's  freedom  and  the  welfare  of 
tlie  country;  to  protect  widows,  orphans,  and 
miserable  persons,  and  to  maintain  justice  and 
truth.'  Diedrich  Sonoy  arrived  on  the  2nd  June 
at  Enkhuizen.  lie  was  provided  l)y  the  Prince 
■with  a  commission,  appomting  him  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  North  Holland  or  Watcrland.  Thus, 
to  combat  tlic  authority  of  Alva,  was  set  up  the 
authority  of  the  King.  The  stadliolderate  over 
Holland  and  Zealand,  to  which  the  Prince  had 
been  appointed  in  1559,  he  now  reassumed. 
Upon  this  fiction  reposed  the  whole  provisional 
polity  of  the  revolted  Netherlands.  .  .  .  The 
people  at  first  claimed  not  an  iota  more  of  free- 
dom than  was  secured  by  Philip's  coronation 
oath.  There  was  no  pretence  that  Philip  wiis 
not  sovereign,  but  there  was  a  pretence  anil  a 
determination  to  worship  God  according  to  con- 
science, and  to  reclaim  the  ancient  political  '  lib- 
erties '  of  the  land.  So  long  as  Alva  reigned,  the 
Blood  Council,  the  Inquisition,  and  martial  law, 
were  the  only  codes  or  courts,  and  every  charter 
slept.  To  recover  this  practical  liberty  and  these 
historical  rights,  and  to  shake  from  their  shoul- 
ders a  most  sanguinary  government,  was  the 
fmrpose  of  William  and  of  the  people.  No  revo- 
utionary  standard  was  displayed.  The  written 
instructions  given  by  the  Prince  to  his  lieutenant 
Sonoy  were  to  '  see  that  the  Word  of  God  was 
preached,  without,  however,  suffering  any  hin- 
drance to  the  Roman  Church  in  the  exercise  of 
its  religion.'  .  .  .  The  Prince  was  still  in  Ger- 
many, engaged  in  raising  troops  and  providing 
funds."— J.  L.  Motley,  Tfie  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public, pt.  3,  ch.  6-7  («.  2), 

A.  D.  1572-1573. — Capture  of  Mens  by  Louis 
of  Nassau  and  its  recovenr  by  the  Spaniards. 
— Spanish  massacres  at  Mechlin,  Zutphen  and 
Naarden. — The  siege  and  capture  of  Haarlem. 
— "While  William  of  Orange  was  in  Germany, 
raising  money  and  troops,  he  still  directed  the 
affairs  of  the  Netherlands.  His  prospects  were 
again  brightened  by  the  capture,  by  his  gallant 
brother  Louis  of  Nassau,  of  the  important  city 
»of  Mons.  .  .  .  This  last  startling  blow  forced 
Alva  to  immediate  action.  He  at  once  sent  his 
son,  Don  Frederic,  to  lay  siege  to  Mons.  Soon 
after,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Ca'li,  Alva's  successor 
as  governor  of  the  Netherlands  [to  whom,  how- 
ever, Alva  di(i  not  surrender  his  authority],  ar- 
rived safely  with  his  fleet,  but  another  Spanish 
squadron  fell  with  its  rich  treasures  into  the 
hands  of  the  rebels.  Alva  was  now  so  pressed 
for  money  that  he  agreed  to  abolish  the  useless 
tenth-penny  tax,  if  the  states-general  of  the 
Netherlands  would  grant  him  a  million  dolhrs  a 
year.  He  had  summoned  the  states  of  Holland 
to  meet  at  the  Hague  on  the  15th  of  July,  but 
they  met  at  Dort  to  renounce  his  authority,  at 
the  summons  of  William  of  Orange,  who  liad 
raised  an  army  in  Germany,  but  was  without 
means  to  secure  the  necessary  three  months'  pay- 
ment in  advance.  While  still  owning  allegiance 
to  the  king,  the  states  recognized  Orange  as 
stadtholder,  empowered  him  to  drive  out  the 
Spanish  troops,  and  to  maintain  religious  free- 


dom. .  .  .  Treating  the  Emperor  Maximilian's 
peace  orders  as  useless,  the  prince  marched  his 
army  of  24,(M)0  men  to  the  relief  of  Mons.  Most 
of  the  >'etherland  cities  on  the  way  accepted  his 
authority,  and  everything  looked  favonible  for  his 
success,  when  an  unforeseen  and  terrible  calam- 
ity occurred.  The  French  king,  Charles  IX., 
whose  troops  had  been  routed  before  Mons  [l)y 
the  Spaniards],  had  promised  to  furnish  further 
aid  to  the  provinces.  Admiral  Coligny  was  to 
join  the  forces  of  Orange  with  15,000  men.  The 
frightful  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  Paris, 
on  the  24th  of  August,  .  .  .  was  a  terrible  blow 
to  the  prince.  It  broke  up  all  his  plans.  He 
had  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Mons,  which  ho 
was  trying  to  reinforce,  when  a  night  attack  was 
made  "by  the  Spuiiards  on  his  lines,  September 
11.  .  .  .  Obliged  to  leave  his  gallant  brother 
Louis  to  his  fate  in  !Mons,  Orange  narrowly  es- 
caped being  killed  on  his  retreat.  .  .  .  Deserted 
by  the  cities  that  had  been  so  earnest  in  his  cause, 
sorrowful,  but  not  despairing  for  his  country, 
William  had  only  his  trust  in  God  and  his  own 
destiny  to  sustain  him.  As  Holland  was  the 
only  province  that  clung  to  the  hero  patriot,  he 
went  there  expecting  and  prepared  to  die  for 
liberty.  Louis  of  Nassau  was  forced,  on  the 
21st  of  September,  to  abandon  ilons  to  the  Span- 
iards, who  allowed  Noircarmes  ...  to  massacre 
and  pillage  the  inhabitants  contrary  to  the  terms 
of  surrender.  This  wretch  killed  Catholics  and 
Protestants  alike,  in  order  to  secure  their  riches 
for  himself.  .  .  .  The  city  of  Mechlin,  which 
had  refused  to  admit  a  garrison  of  his  troops, 
was  even  more  brutally  ravaged  by  Alva  in  order 
to  obtain  gold.  .  .  .  Alva's  son,  Don  Frederic, 
now  proved  an  apt  pupil  of  his  father,  by  almost 
literally  executing  his  command  to  kill  every 
man  and  burn  every  house  in  the  city  of  Zut- 
phen, which  had  opposed  the  entrance  of  the 
king's  troops.  The  massacre  was  terrible  and 
complete.  The  cause  of  Orange  suffered  still 
more  by  the  cowardly  flight  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Count  Van  den  Berg,  from  his  post  of  duty 
in  the  provinces  of  Gelderland  and  Overyssel. 
By  this  desertion  rugged  Friesland  was  also  lost 
to  the  patriot  side.  Holland  alone  held  out 
against  the  victorious  Spaniards.  The  little  city 
of  Naarden  at  first  stoutly  refused  to  surrender, 
])ut  l)eing  weak  was  obliged  to  yield  without 
striking  a  blow.  Don  Frederic's  agent,  Julian 
Romero,  having  promised  tliat  life  and  property 
should  be  spared,  the  people  welcomed  him  and 
his  soldiers  at  a  grand  feast  on  the  2il  of  Decem- 
ber. Hardly  was  this  over  when  .'jOO  citizens, 
who  had  assembled  in  the  town  hall,  were  warned 
bv  a  priest  to  prepare  for  death.  This  was  the 
signal  for  the  entrance  of  the  Spanish  troops, 
who  butchered  every  one  in  the  building.  Tliey 
then  rushed  furiously  through  the  streets,  pillag- 
ing and  then  setting  fire  to  the  houses.  As  the 
inmates  came  fortli,  they  were  tortured  and  killed 
by  their  cruel  foes.  .  .  .  Alva  wrote  boastfully 
to  the  king  that  '  they  had  cut  the  throats  of  the 
burghers  and  all  the  garrison,  and  had  not  left  a 
mother's  son  alive.'  He  ascribed  this  success  to 
the  favor  of  God  in  permitting  the  defence  of  so 
feeble  a  city  to  be  even  attempted.  ...  As  the 
city  of  Haarlem  was  the  key  to  Holland,  Don 
Frederic  resolved  to  capture  it  at  any  cost.  But 
the  people  were  so  bent  upon  resistance  that 
they  executed  two  of  their  magistrates  for 
secretly  negotiating  with  Alva.  .  .  .  Ripperda, 
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the  commnndant  of  tlie  Haarlem  garrison,  cheered 
soldiers  and  people  by  his  heroic  counsels,  and 
through  the  efforts  of  Orange  the  city  was  placed 
under  patriot  rule.  Amsterdam,  which  was  in 
the  enemy's  hands,  was  ten  miles  distant,  across 
a  lake  traversed  by  a  narrow  causeway,  and  the 
prince  had  erected  a  number  of  forts  to  conunand 
the  frozen  surface.  As  a  thick  fog  covered  the 
lake  in  these  December  days,  supplies  of  men, 
provisions,  and  ammunition  were  brought  into 
the  city  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  besiegeiu 
The  sledges  and  skates  of  the  Hollanders  were 
very  u.seful  in  this  work.  But  against  Don 
Frederic's  army  of  30,000  men,  nearly  equalling 
the  entire  population  of  Haarlem,  the  city  with 
its  extensive  but  weak  fortifications  hail  only  a 
garrison  of  about  4,000.  The  fact  that  about 
300  of  these  were  respectable  women,  armed 
with  sword,  musket,  and  dagger,  shows  the 
heroic  spirit  of  the  people.  The  men  were 
nerved  to  fresh  exertions  by  these  Amazons, 
who,  led  by  their  noble  chief,  the  Widow  Kenan 
Hassclaer,  fought  despemtel}-  by  their  side,  both 
within  and  without  the  works.  The  baimer  of 
this  famous  heroine,  who  has  been  called  the 
Joan  of  Arc  of  Haarlem,  is  now  in  the  City  Hall. 
A  vigorous  cannonade  was  kept  up  against  the 
city  for  three  days,  beginning  December  18,  and 
men,  women,  and  children  worked  incessantly 
in  repairing  the  shattered  walls.  They  even 
dragged  the  statues  of  saints  from  the  churches 
to  till  up  the  gaps,  to  the  horror  of  the  super- 
stitious Spaniards.  The  brave  burghers  repelled 
their  assaults  with  all  sorts  of  weapons.  Burn- 
ing coals  and  boiling  oil  were  hurled  at  their 
heads,  and  blazing  pitch-hoops  were  skilfully' 
caught  about  their  necks.  Astonished  by  this 
terrible  resistance,  which  cost  him  hundreds  of 
lives,  Don  Frederic  resolved  to  take  the  city  by 
siege."  On  the  last  day  of  January,  1573,  Don 
Frederic  having  considerably  shattered  an  out- 
work called  the  ravelin,  ordered  a  midnight  as- 
sault, and  the  Spaniards  carried  the  fort.  "They 
mounted  the  walls  expecting  to  have  the  city  at 
their  mercy.  Judge  of  their  amazement  to  find 
a  new  and  stronger  fort,  shaped  like  a  half-moon, 
which  had  been  secretly  constructed  during  the 
siege,  blazing  away  at  them  with  its  cannon. 
Before  they  could  recover  from  their  shock,  the 
ravelin,  which  had  been  carefully  imdermined, 
blew  up,  and  sent  them  crushed  and  bleeding 
into  the  air.  The  Spaniards  outside,  terrified  at 
these  outbursts,  retreated  hastily  to  their  camp, 
leaving  hundreds  of  dead  beneath  the  walls. 
Two  assaults  of  veteran  soldiers,  led  by  able 
generals,  having  been  repelled  by  the  dauntless 
burghers  of  Haarlem,  famine  seemed  the  only 
means  of  forcing  its  surrender.  Starvation  in 
fact  soon  threatened  both  besiegers  and  besieged. 
Don  Frederic  wished  to  abandon  the  contest,  but 
Alva  threatened  to  disown  him  as  a  son  if  he  did 
so.  .  .  .  There  was  soon  a  struggle  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  lake,  which  was  the  only  means  of 
conveying  supplies  to  the  besieged.  In  the  ter- 
rible hand-to-hand  tight  which  followed  the  grap- 
pling of  the  rival  vessels,  on  the  28th  of  May, 
the  prince's  fleet,  under  Admiral  Brand,  was 
totally  defeated.  .  .  .  During  the  month  of  June 
the  wretched  people  of  Haarlem  had  no  food  but 
linseed  and  rapeseed,  and  they  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  eat  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  mice.  When 
these  gave  out  they  devoured  shoe-leather  and 
the  boiled  hides  of  horses  and  oxen,  and  tried  to 


allay  the  pangs  of  hunger  with  gra.ss  and  weeds. 
The  streets  were  full  of  the  dead  and  the  dying." 
Attempts  at  relief  by  Orange  were  detVated. 
"As  a  last  resort  the  besieged  resolveil  to  form  a 
solid  column,  with  the  women  and  children,  the 
aged  and  infirm,  in  tiie  centre,  to  fight  tlieir  way 
out;  but  Don  Frederic,  fearing  the  city  would 
be  left  in  ruins,  induced  them  to  surrender  on 
the  12tii  of  July,  under  promise  of  mercy.  This 
promise  was  cruelly  broken  by  a  frightful  mas- 
sacre of  2,000  people,  which  gave  great  joy  to 
Alva  and  Philip."— A.  Young,  JIi»t.  of  the  S^eth- 
erhinds,  ch.  10-11. 

Also  in:  R.  Watson,  Iliat.  of  Philip  II.,  hk. 
11-12. 

A.  D.  1573-1574.— Siege  and  deliverance  of 
Alkmaar.— Displacement  of  Alva.— Battle  of 
Mookerhyde  and  death  of  Louis  of  Nassau. — 
Siege  and  relief  of  Leyden.— The  flooding  of 
the  land. — Founding  of  Leyden  University. — 
After  the  surrender  of  Haarlem,  a  mutiny  broke 
out  among  the  Spanish  troops  that  had  ))een  en- 
gaged in  the  siege,  to  whom  28  months'  arrears 
of  pay  were  due.  "  It  was  appeased  with  great 
dilHculty  at  the  end  of  seven  weeks,  when  Alva 
determined  to  make  a  decisive  attack  on  Holland 
both  by  land  and  water,  and  with  this  view  com- 
manded his  son,  Don  Frederic  di  Toledo,  to 
march  to  the  siege  of  Alkmaar,  ami  repaired  in 
person  to  Amsterdam.  .  .  .  Don  Frederic  laid 
siege  to  Alkmaar  at  the  head  of  10,000  able  and 
efilcient  troops;  within  the  town  were  1,300 
armed  burghers  and  800  soldiers,  as  many  per- 
haps as  it  was  at  that  time  capable  of  contain- 
ing. With  this  handful  of  men  the  citizens  of 
Alkmaar  defended  themselves  no  less  resolutely 
than  the  Haarlenmiers  had  done.  The  fierce  on- 
slaughts of  the  Spaniards  were  beaten  back  with 
uniform  success  on  the  part  of  the  besieged;  the 
women  and  girls  were  never  seen  to  shrink  from 
the  tight,  even  where  it  was  hottest,  but  unceas- 
ingly supplied  the  defenders  with  stones  and 
burning  missiles,  to  throw  amongst  their  enemies. 
.  .  .  But  as  there  were  no  means  of  conveying 
reinforcements  to  the  besieged  from  without, 
and  their  supplies  began  to  fail,  they  resolved, 
after  a  mouth's  siege,  on  the  desperate  measure 
of  cutting  through  the  dykes.  Some  troops  sent 
by  Sonnoy  having  elTected  this,  and  opened  the 
sluices,  the  whole  country  was  soon  deluged  with 
water.  Don  Frederic,  astounded  at  this  novel 
mode  of  warfare,  and  fearing  that  himself  and 
his  whole  army  would  be  drowned,  broke  up  his 
camp  in  haste,  and  tied,  rather  than  retreated,  to 
Amsterdam.  It  seemed  almost  as  though  the 
blessing  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  prom- 
ised his  people  had  come  upon  them.  The  cap- 
ture of  Geertruyiienberg,  about  this  time,  by  one 
of  his  lieutenants,  was  followed  by  a  naval  vic- 
tory, as  signal  as  it  was  important.  The  Admiral 
Bossu,  to  whom  was  given  the  command  of  the 
[Spanish]  fleet  at  Amsterdam,  having  sailed 
through  the  Pampus  with  the  design  of  occupy- 
ing the  Zuyderzee,  and  thus  making  himself 
master  of  the  towns  of  North  Holland,  encoun- 
tered the  fleet  of  those  towns,  consisting  of  24 
vessels,  commanded  by  Admiral  Dirkson,  sta- 
tioned in  the  Zuyderzee  to  await  liis  arrival." 
After  several  days  of  skirmishing,  the  Dutch 
fleet  forced  a  close  fight,  "which  lasted  with 
little  intermission  from  the  afternoon  of  the  lltli 
of  October  to  midday  of  the  12th,  during  which 
time  two  of  the  royalist  ships  were  sunk  and  a 
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third  rnpliirfd."  Thn  reinaindcr  fled  or  siir- 
rendered,  Bossu,  liiinself,  being  taken  prisoiH  r. 
"On  intelligence  of  the  issiie  of  tlie  battle,  Alvii 
quitted  Amsterdam  in  haste  and  secrecy.  This 
success  delivered  tlie  towns  of  North  •lolland 
from  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  rendered 
the  possession  of  Amsterdam  nearly  useless  to 
tlic  royalists."  Alva  was  now  forced  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  states-general,  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining a  vote  of  money.  "Upon  tlieir  as- 
sembhng  at  Brussels,  the  states  of  Holland 
despatched  an  earnest  and  elociuent  address,  ex- 
horting them  to  emancipate  tiiemselves  from 
Spanisli  slavery  and  the  cruel  tyranny  of  Alva, 
widch  the  want  of  unanimity  \n  the  provinces 
had  alone  enabled  Inni  to  exercise.  .  .  .  Their 
remonstrance  appears  to  have  been  attended  witii 
a  powerful  effect,  since  the  states-general  co\Ud 
neither  by  tlireats  or  remonstrances  be  induced 
to  grant  tlie  smallest  subsidy.  .  .  .  Alva,  hav- 
ing become  heartily  weary  of  the  government 
he  had  involved  in  such  irretrievable  confusion, 
now  obtained  Ins  recall;  liis  place  was  filled  by 
Don  Louis  de  liequesens,  grand  commander  of 
Castile.  In  the  November  of  this  year,  Alva 
quitted  the  Netherlands,  leaving  behind  him  a 
name  which  lias  become  a  ])ye-word  of  hatred, 
scorn,  and  execration.  .  .  .  During  the  six  yjars 
that  lie  liad  governed  the  Netherlands,  18,000 
persons  had  perished  by  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner, besides  the  numbers  massacred  at  Nuar- 
den,  Zutphen,  and  other  conquered  cities."  Tlie 
flret  undertaking  of  the  new  governor  was  an  at- 
tempt to  raise  the  siege  of  Middleburg,  the 
Spanish  garrison  in  which  had  been  blockaded 
by  the  Gueux  for  nearly  two  years;  but  the  fleet 
01  40  ships  which  he  fitted  out  for  tiie  purpose 
wart  defeated,  at  Komers-waalc,  with  a  loss  of 
ten  vessels.  "The  surrender  of  Jliddleburg  im- 
mediately followed,  and  with  it  that  of  Arne- 
muyden,  whicli  put  the  Gueux  in  possession  of 
the  principal  islands  of  Zealand,  and  rendered 
them  masters  of  the  sea."  But  these  successes 
were  counterbalanced  by  a  disaster  which  at- 
tended an  expedition  led  from  Germany  by  Louis 
of  Nassau,  the  gallant  but  unfortunate  brother 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Ilis  army  was  attacked 
and  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards  (Aiiril 
14, 1574)  at  the  village  of  Mookerheyde,  or  Mook, 
near  Nimeguen,  and  both  Louis  and  his  brother 
Henry  of  Nassau  were  slain.  "After  raising 
the  siege  of  Alkmaar,  the  Spanish  forces,  placed 
under  the  command  of  Francesco  di  Valdez  on 
the  departure  of  Don  Frederic  di  Toledo,  had  for 
some  weeks  blockaded  Leyden;  but  were  re- 
called in  the  spring  of  this  year  to  join  the  rest 
of  tl)e  army  on  its  march  against  Louis  of  Nassau. 
From  tliat  time  the  burghers  of  Leyden  .  .  .  had 
not  only  neglected  to  lay  up  any  fresh  stores  of 
corn  or  other  provision,  but  to  occupy  or  destroy 
the  forts  with  which  the  enemy  had  encompassed 
the  town.  This  fact  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  Don  Louis,  lie  once  more  dispatched  Valdez 
to  renew  the  siege  at  tlie  head  of  8,000  troops. 
.  .  .  Mindful  of  Haarlem  and  Alkmaar,  the 
Spanish  commander  .  .  .  brought  no  artillery, 
nor  made  any  preparations  for  assault,  but,  well 
aware  that  there  were  not  provisions  in  the  town 
sufficient  for  three  months,  contented  himself 
with  closely  investing  it  on  all  sides,  and  de- 
termined to  await  the  slow  but  sure  effects  of 
famine. "  In  this  emergency,  the  States  of  Hol- 
land "decreed  that  all  the  dykes  between  Leyden 


aiid  the  Meuse  and  Yssel  should  be  cut  through, 
and  the  sluices  opened  at  Uotterdam  and  Schie- 
dam, by  which  the  waters  of  those  rivers,  over- 
flowing the  vahiable  lands  of  Schieland  and 
Uhynland,  would  admit  of  the  vessels  bringing 
succours  up  to  tlic  very  gates  of  Leyden.  Tlio 
damage  was  estimated  at  000,000  guilders.  .  .  . 
Tlie  cutting  through  the  dykes  was  a  work  of 
time  and  difiiculty,  as  well  from  the  labour  re- 
quired as  from  the  continual  skirmishes  with  tlie 
enemy.  .  .  .  Even  wlien  completed,  it  appeared 
as  if  the  vast  sacrifice  were  utterly  unavailing. 
A  steaily  wind  blowing  from  tiie  nortli-ea.st  kept 
back  the  waters.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  the  besieged, 
who  for  some  weeks  heard  no  tidings  of  their 
deliverers,  had  scarcely  hope  left  to  enable  them 
to  sustain  the  appalling  sulferings  they  endured. 
.  .  .  'Then,'  says  the  historian,  wiio  heard  it 
from  the  moutlis  of  the  sulferers,  'there  was  no 
foo<l  so  odious  but  it  was  esteemed  a  dainty.' 
.  .  .  The  siege  had  now  lasted  five  months.  .  .  . 
Not  a  m«)rsel  of  food,  even  the  most  filthy  and 
loathsome,  remained  .  .  .  when,  on  a  sudden, 
the  wind  veered  to  the  north-west,  and  thence  to 
the  south-west;  the  waters  of  the  Meuse  rushed 
in  full  tide  over  the  land,  and  the  ships  rode 
triumpliaiitly  on  the  waves.  Tlie  Gueux,  attack- 
ing with  vigour  the  forts  on  tlie  dykes,  succeeded 
in  driving  out  the  garrisons  with  considerable 
slaugliter.  .  .  .  On  the  .  .  .  3rd  of  October  .  .  . 
Valdez  evacuated  all  the  forts  in  the  vicinity.  .  .  . 
In  memory  of  this  eventful  siege,  the  Prince  and 
States  offered  tlie  inhabitants  eitlier  to  found  an 
university  or  to  establish  a  fair.  They  chose  the 
former;  but  the  States  .  .  .  granted  both:  the 
fair  of  Leyden  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the 
Ist  of  October  in  every  year,  the  3rd  being  ever 
after  held  as  a  solemn  festival ;  and  on  the  8th 
of  February  in  the  next  year,  the  university  re- 
ceived its  charter  from  the  Prince  of  Orange  in 
the  name  of  King  Philip.  Both  proved  lasting 
monuments." — C.  M.  Davies,  Uist.  of  Holland, 
jH.  3.  ch.  8-9  (p.  1-2). 

Also  in  :  J.  L.  Motley,  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
liepublic,  pt.  4,  ch.  1-2  {v.  2).— W.  T.  Hewett, 
The  University  of  Leiden  (Harper's  Mag.,  March, 
1881). — C.  M.  Yonge,  Cameos  from  Eng.  Hist., 
H'ries  5,  c.  16. 

A.  D,  1575-1577. —Congress  at  Breda.— 
Offer  of  sovereignty  to  the  English  Queen. — 
Death  of  Requesens. — Mutiny  of  the  Soldiery. 
— The  Spanish  Fury. — Alliance  of  Northern 
and  Southern  provinces  under  the  Pacification 
of  Ghent  and  the  Union  of  Brussels. — Arrival 
of  Don  John  of  Austria. —  '  Tlie  bankrupt  state 
of  Philip  II. 's  exchequer,  and  the  reverses 
which  his  arms  had  sustained,  induced  him  to 
accept  .  .  .  the  proffered  mediation  of  tlie  Em- 
peror Maximilian,  which  he  had  before  so  ar- 
rogantly rejected,  and  a  Congress  was  held  at 
Breda  from  March  till  June  1575.  But  the  in- 
surgents were  suspicious,  and  Philip  was  in- 
flexible; he  could  not  be  induced  to  dismis?  his 
Spanish  troops,  to  allow  the  meeting  of  the 
States-General,  or  to  admit  the  slightest  tolera- 
tion in  matters  of  religion ;  and  the  contest  was 
therefore  renewed  witli  more  fury  than  ever. 
The  situation  of  tlie  patriots  became  very  critical 
when  the  enemy,  by  occupying  the  islands  of 
Duy  veland  and  Schouwen,  cut  off  the  communi- 
cation between  Holland  and  Zealand ;  especially 
as  a  11  hope  of  succour  from  England  had  expired. 
Towards  the  close  of   the  year   envoys   were 
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despatched  to  solicit  the  nid  of  Elizabetli.  nnd  to 
offtT  her,  under  certain  conditioriH,  tlie  Kovcr- 
rignty  of  Ilollaud  nnd  Zeiiltind.  UiMiueHcns  sent 
f'iuimpngny  to  counteract  these  negociiitions, 
whidi  ended  in  nothing.  The  English  Queen 
wftsnfrnid  of  provolting  tlic  power  of  8puin,  an<l 
could  not  even  be  imiuccd  to  grant  the  IIol- 
liinders  a  loan.  The  attitude  assumed  at  that 
time  by  the  Dulie  of  Alen^on,  in  France,  also 
prevented  them  from  entering  into  any  negocia- 
tions  with  that  Prince.  In  tliesc  trying  circum- 
stances, William  tlie  Silent  displayetl  tlie  greatest 
flminess  and  courage.  It  was  now  that  lie  is  said 
to  liave  contemplated  abandoning  Holland  and 
seeking  with  its  inhabitants  a  homo  in  the  New 
World,  having  first  restored  the  country  to  its 
ancient  state  of  a  waste  of  waters;  a  tliought, 
however,  which  he  probably  never  seriously 
entertained,  though  he  may  liave  given  utterance 
to  it  in  a  moment  of  irritjition  or  despondency. 
.  .  .  The  unexpected  death  of  Reijucsens,  who 
expired  of  a  fever,  Marcli  5th  1570,  after  a  few 
days'  illness,  threw  the  government  into  con- 
fusion. Philip  II.  had  given  Requcsens  a  carte 
blanche  to  name  his  successor,  but  the  nature  of 
his  illness  had  prevented  liim  from  tilling  it  up. 
The  government  therefore  devolved  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  the  members  of  which  were  at  vari- 
ance with  one  another;  but  Philip  fovmd  himself 
obliged  to  intrust  it  'ad  interim'  with  the  ad- 
ministration, till  a  successor  to  Requcsens  could 
be  appointed.  Count  Mansfeld  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief, but  was  totally  unable  to  re- 
strain the  licentious  soldiery.  The  Spaniards, 
whose  pay  was  in  arrear,  had  now  lost  all  dis- 
cipline. After  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Leyden 
they  had  beset  Utrecht  and  pillaged  and  mal- 
treated the  inhabitants,  till  Valdez  contrived  to 
furnish  their  pay.  No  sooner  liad  Requcsens 
expired  than  they  broke  into  open  mutiny,  and 
acted  as  if  they  were  entire  masters  of  the 
country.  After  wandering  about  some  time  and 
threatening  Brussels,  they  seized  and  phmdered 
Alost,  where  they  established  themselves;  and 
they  were  soon  afterwards  joined  by  the  Walloon 
and  German  troops.  To  repress  their  violence, 
the  Council  of  State  restored  to  the  Netherlanders 
the  arms  of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  and 
called  upon  them  by  a  proclamation  to  repress 
force  by  force ;  but  these  citizen-soldiers  were  dis- 
persed with  great  slaughter  by  the  disciplined 
troops  in  various  rencounters.  Ghent,  Utrecht, 
Valenciennes,  Maestricht  were  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  the  mutineers ;  and  at  last  the  storm  fell 
upon  Antwerp,  which  the  Spaniards  entered  early 
in  November,  and  sacked  during  three  days. 
More  than  1,000  houses  were  burnt,  8, 000  citizens 
are  said  to  have  been  slain,  and  enormous  sums 
in  ready  money  were  plundered.  The  whole 
damage  was  estimated  at  24,000,000  florins.  The 
horrible  excesses  committed  in  tliis  sack  procured 
for  it  the  name  of  the  'Spanish  Fury.'  The 
government  was  at  this  period  conducted  in  the 
name  of  the  States  of  Brabant.  On  the  5th  of 
September,  De  H^ze,  a  j'pung  Brabant  gentle- 
man who  was  in  secret  intelligence  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  had,  at  the  head  of  500  soldiers, 
entered  the  palace  where  the  Council  of  State 
was  assembled,  and  seized  and  imprist)ned  the 
members.  William,  taking  advantage  of  the 
alarm  created  at  Brussels  by  the  sack  of  Ant- 
werp, persuaded  the  provisional  government  to 
summon  the   States-General,  although  such  a 


course  was  at  direct  variance  with  the  commands 
of  the  King.  To  this  assemblv  all  the  provinces 
except  I,uxemburg  sent  deputies.  The  nobles  of 
the  southern  provinces,  although  they  viewed  the 
Prince  of  Orange  with  suspicion,  feeling  that 
there  was  no  security  for  them  so  long  as  the 
Spanish  troops  remained  in  possession  of  Ghent, 
sought  his  assistance  in  expelling  them;  which 
William  consented  to  grant  oidy  on  condition 
that  an  alliance  should  l)«  elTected  between  the 
northern  and  tin;  southern,  or  Catholic  provinces 
of  the  Netherlands.  This  jiroposal  was  agreed 
to,  and  towards  the  end  of  September  Orange 
Bent  several  thousand  men  from  Zealand  to 
Ghent,  at  whosi^  approach  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  valorously  defended  themselves  for  two 
months  under  the  conduct  of  the  wife  of  their  ab- 
sent general  Mondragon,  surrendered,  and  evacu- 
ated the  citadel.  Tlie  i)roposed  alliance?  was  now 
converted  into  a  formal  uiuon  by  the  treaty 
called  the  Paeilication  of  Ghent,  signed  Novem- 
ber 8th  1570;  by  which  it  was  agreed,  without 
waiting  for  the  sanction  of  Philip,  whose  author- 
ity however  was  nominally  recognised,  to  renew 
the  edict  of  lianishment  against  the  Spanish 
troops,  to  procure  the  suspension  of  tlio  decrees 
against  the  Protestant  religion,  to  summon  the 
States-General  of  the  northern  and  southern  prov- 
inces, according  to  the  model  of  the  assembly 
which  had  received  the  abdication  of  Clmrles  V., 
to  provide  for  the  toleration  and  practiffi  of  the 
Protestant  religion  in  Holland  and  Zealand,  to- 
gether with  other  provisions  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter. About  the  same  time  with  the  Pacification 
of  Ghent,  all  Zealand,  with  the  exception  of  the 
island  of  Tliolen,  was  recovered  from  the 
Spaniards.  ...  It  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
Philip  II.  to  leave  the  countryeight  months  with 
only  an  'ad  interim'  government.  Had  he  im- 
mediately filled  up  the  vacancy  .  .  .  the  States 
could  not  have  .seized  upon  tlie  government,  and 
the  alliance  established  at  Ghent  would  not  have 
been  effected,  by  which  an  almost  independent 
commonwealth  had  been  erected.  But  Philip 
seems  to  have  been  puzzled  as  to  the  choice  of  a 
successor;  and  his  selection,  at  length,  of  his 
brother  Don  .John  of  Austria  [a  natural  sou  of 
Charles  v.],  caused  a  further  considerable  delay. 
.  .  .  The  stnte  of  the  Netherlands  compelled  Don 
John  to  enter  them,  not  with  the  pomp  and  dig- 
nity becoming  the  lawful  representative  of  a 
great  monarch,  but  stealthily,  like  a  traitor  or 
conspirator.  In  Luxemburg  alone,  the  only 
province  which  had  not  joined  the  union,  could 
he  expect  to  be  received;  and  he  entered  its 
capital  a  few  days  before  tlic  publication  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  in  the  disguise  of  a  Mooriph 
slave,  and  in  the  train  of  Don  Ottavio  Gonzaga, 
brotlier  of  the  Prince  of  Melfl.  Having  neither 
money  nor  arms,  he  was  obliged  to  negociate 
with  the  provincial  government  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  recognition  of  his  authority.  At  the  in- 
stance of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  States,  in- 
sisted on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  troops, 
the  maintenance  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  an  act  of 
amnesty  for  past  offences,  the  convocation  of  tlie 
States-General,  and  an  oath  from  Don  John  that 
he  would  respect  all  the  charters  and  customs  of 
the  country.  The  new  governor  was  violent,  but 
the  States  were  firm,  and  in  January  1577  was 
formed  the  Union  of  Brus.sels,  tlie  professed  ob- 
jects of  which  were,  the  immediate  expulsion  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  execution  of  the  Paciflca- 
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tlon  of  Olipnt ;  \\]\\]r  nf  tlio  Hnmo  tlmctlio  C'atlin- 
llc  ri'li^io"  ">i'J  •'"'  royal  uiiiliority  were  to  In- 
iiphi'ld.  Tliis  union,  wliicli  wiih  only  ii  niori- 
po|)ul;ir  n'pi'litioii  of  \\w  trciUy  of  (Jiicnt,  soon 
olitiiincd  iiiiniln'rlt'sssiiximtnrca.  .  .  .  .Mfiinwliih' 
Kotlolnli  II.,  tilt!  new  Enipcior  of  (U'rnianv,  inul 
otfcri'd  liU  nicdiation.  and  appointed  tlic  fiislio]) 
of  lAijfi'  to  iiHi'  Ills  >rood  olllccs  bftwccn  tin'  par- 
tlus;  who,  with  the  aHsistance  of  Didii-  Williiini 
of  Julit'!^,  brougjit,  or  Hci-nicd  to  lining,  tlic  new 
governor  to  a  more  reasonable  frame  of  nund. 
.  .  .  I)on  .lohn  yielded  all  the  points  in  dispute, 
nnd  embodied  them  in  what  was  called  the  Per- 
iM'tual  Kdiet,  publislied  Mareh  I'ith,  l.")77.  The 
I'rince  of  Orange  suspected  from  the  tlrst  that 
these  concessions  were  a  mere  deception." — T.  II. 
Dyer,  Jlint.  of  MiHlern  h'urojtc,  hk.  3,  ch.  7-t) 
(c.  2). 

Ai.soiN:  Sir  W.  Stirling-Maxwell,  Drm  John 
of  Aunt  via,  I'.  2,  c)i.  4-.*». 

A.  D.  1577-1581.— The  administration  of 
Don  John.— Orange's  well-founded  distrust.— 
Emancipation  of  Antwerp. — Battle  of  Gem- 
blours.— Death  of  Don  John  and  appointment 
of  Parma. — Corruption  of  Flemish  nobles. — 
Submission  of  the  Walloon  provinces.— Pre- 
tensions of  the  Duke  of  Anjou.— Constitution 
and  declared  independence  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public.— "  It  now  seemed  that  the  Netherlands 
had  gained  all  thcv  asked  for,  and  that  every- 
thing for  which  they  had  contended  had  been 
conceded.  The  Blood  Council  of  Alva  had 
almost  extirpated  the  Reformers,  and  an  over- 
whelming majority  01  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low 
Countries,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hollanders 
and  Zelanders,  belonged  to  the  old  Church,  pro- 
vided the  Inquisition  was  done  away  with,  and 
a  religious  peace  was  accorded.  But  Don  John 
had  to  reckon  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  In 
liim  William  had  no  contldence.  He  could  not 
forget  the  past.  He  believed  that  the  signatures 
and  concessions  of  the  governor  and  Philip  were 
only  expedients  to  gain  time,  and  that  they 
would  be  revoked  or  set  aside  as  .soon  as  it  was 
convenient  or  possible  to  do  so.  .  .  .  He  had  in- 
tercepted letters  from  the  leading  Spaniards  in 
Don  John's  employment,  in  which,  when  the 
treaty  was  in  course  of  signature,  designs  were 
disclosed  of  keeping  possession  of  all  the  strong 
places  in  the  country,  with  the  object  of  reduc- 
ing the  patriots  in  detail.  .  .  .  Above  all,  AVill- 
iam  distrusted  the  Flemish  nobles.  He  knew 
them  to  be  greedy,  fickle,  treacherous,  ready  to 
betray  their  country  for  personal  advantage, 
and  to  ally  themselves  blindly  with  their  natural 
enemies.  ...  As  events  proved.  Orange  was  in 
thp  right.  Hence  he  refused  to  recognize  the 
treaty  in  his  own  states  of  Holland  and  Zoland. 
As  soon  as  it  was  published  and  sent  to  him, 
AVilliam,  after  conference  with  these  states,  pub- 
lished a  severe  criticism  on  its  provisions.  .  .  . 
In  all  seeming  however  Don  John  was  prepared 
to  carrj-  out  his  engagements.  He  got  together 
wifh  dlfllculty  the  finids  for  paying  the  arrears 
due  to  the  troops,  and  .sent  them  oft'  by  the  end 
of  April.  He  caressed  the  people  and  he  bribed 
the  nobles.  He  handed  over  the  citadels  to 
Flemish  governors,  and  entered  Brussels  on  May 
1st.  Everything  pointed  to  success  and  mutual 
good  will.  But  we  have  Don  John's  letters,  in 
which  he  speaks  most  unreservedly  and  most 
imtlatteringly  of  his  new  friends,  and  of  his  de- 
signs on  the  liberties  of  the  Netherlands.     And 


all  the  while  that  Philip  was  noothing  and  flat 
t.  ring  his  brother,  he  had  deterndiied  on  riduing 
him.  and  on  murdering  the  man  [Escovedoj  whom 
that  brother  loved  and  trusted.  About  this 
time,  too,  we  find  that  Phlli|)  and  his  deputy 
were  casting  about  for  the  means  by  which  they 
ndght  assassinate  tlie  Prince  of  Onmge,  '  who 
had  bewitched  the  whole  people  I '  An  attemjit 
of  Don  John  to  get  j)osse8sion  of  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp  for  himself  failed,  and  the  patriots 
gained  it.  The  merchants  of  Antwerp  agreed  to 
find  the  pay  still  owing  to  the  soldiers,  on  condi- 
tion of  tlieir  quitting  the  city.  But  while  they 
were  discu.ssing  the  terms,  a  fleet  of  Zeland  ves- 
.sels  came  sailing  up  the  .Scheldt.  Immediately 
a  cry  was  raised,  'The  Beggars  are  coming,' 
and  the  soldiers  fled  in  di.smay  [August  1,  15771. 
Then  the  Antwerpers  demolished  the,  citadel, 
and  turned  the  statue  of  Alva  again  into  can- 
non. After  these  events,  .  William  of  Orangi; 
put  an  end  to  negotiations  with  Don  John. 
Prince  William  was  in  the  ascendant.  But  the 
Catholic  nobles  conspired  against  him,  and  in 
duced  the  Archduke  Matthias,  brother  of  the 
German  Emperor  Rodolph,  to  accept  the  place  of 
governor  of  the  Netherlands  in  lieu  of  Don  John. 
He  came,  but  Orange  was  made  the  Ruwaard  of 
Brabant,  with  full  mllitjiry  power.  It  was  the 
highest  .)rtlco  which  could  be  l)c.stowed  on  him. 
The  '  Union  of  Brussels '  followed  and  was  a 
confederation  of  all  the  Netherlands.  Bui  the 
battle  of  Oemblours  was  fought  In  February, 
1578,  and  the  patriots  were  defeated.  Many 
small  towns  were  captured,  and  it  seemed  that 
in  course  of  time  the  governor  would  recover  at 
least  a  part  of  his  lost  authority.  But  in  the 
month  of  September,  Don  John  was  seized  with 
a  burning  fever,  and  died  on  October  1st.  .  .  . 
The  new  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  son  of 
Ottavlo  Farnese,  Prince  of  Parma,  and  of  Mar- 
garet of  Parma,  sister  of  Philip  of  Spain,  was 
a  very  different  person  from  any  of  the  regents 
who  hud  hitherto  controlled  the  Netherlands. 
He  was,  or  soon  proved  himself  to  be,  the  great- 
est general  of  the  age,  and  he  was  equally,  ac- 
cording to  the  statesmanship  of  the  age,  the 
iMost  accomplished  and  versatile  statesman.  He 
bad  no  designs  beyond  those  of  Philip,  and  dur- 
ing his  long  career  In  the  Netherlands,  from 
October,  1578,  to  December,  1592,  he  served  the 
King  of  Spain  as  faithfully  and  with  as  few 
scruples  as  Philip  could  have  desired.  .  .  . 
Parma  was  religious,  but  he  had  no  morality 
whatever.  .  .  .  He  had  no  scruple  in  deceiving, 
lying,  assassinating,  and  even  less  scruple  in 
saying  or  swearing  that  he  had  done  none  of 
these  things.  ...  He  had  an  excellent  judg- 
ment of  men,  and  Indeed  he  had  experience  of 
the  two  extremes,  of  the  exceeding  baseness  of 
the  Flemish  nobles,  and  of  the  loity  and  pure 
patriotism  of  the  Dutch  patriots,  rfothlng  in- 
deed was  more  unfortunate  for  the  Dutch  than 
the  belief  which  they  entertained,  that  the  Flem- 
ings who  had  been  dragooned  into  uniformity, 
could  be  possibly  stirred  to  patriotism.  Alva 
had  done  his  work  thorouglily.  It  Is  possible  to 
extirpate  a  reformation.  But  the  success  of  the 
process  Is  the  moral  ruin  of  those  who  are  the 
subjects  of  the  experiment.  Fortunately  for 
Parma,  there  was  a  suitor  for  the  Netherland 
sovereignty,  In  the  person  of  the  very  worst 
prince  of  the  very  worst  royal  family  that  ever 
existed  In  Europe,  i.  e.,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  of 
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the  linusp  of  Vnldis  [we  Fiiantk:  A.  D.  1577- 
157S],  TIiIh  pcrKon  was  favoun-d  l»y  Orange, 
probably  bccnuHc  In-  liail  (Ictcctcd  I'liiliji's  tleslgim 
oil  Franco,  and  tlioiiglit  that  national  JfaloiiHv 
wotdd  Induce  the  French  governnienl.  whidi 
was  Catiierlno  of  Medici,  to  favour  the  low 
countries.  Hesldes,  Parma  hud  a  faction  in 
every  Flemish  town,  who  were  known  as  the 
Malcontents,  who  were  the  parly  of  the  ijreedy 
and  unscrupulous  nobles.  And,  besides  Anjou, 
then'  was  the  party  of  another  pretender,  .lolin 
Casimlr,  of  Poland.  Me,  hriwever,  soon  left 
them.     Parma  (juickly  found  in  such  diss«'nsions 

Plenty  of  men  wlioin  he  coidii  usefidly  bribe. 
le  made  his  lirat  purchases  In  the  Walloon  dis- 
trict, and  Bccured  them.  The  provinces  here 
were  Artols,  Ilalnault,  Lille,  Douay,  nn<l  Or- 
chies.  They  wore  soon  permanently  Veiuiited  to 
Spain.  On  Jaiuiary  21>,  Vu\),  tlio  Union  of 
Utrecht,  which  was  virtually  the  Constitution  of 
the  Dutch  Itepublio,  was  agreed  to.  It  was 
greater  in  extent  on  the  Fleini.sh  side  than  the 
Dutch  Hepublic  finally  roinalned,  less  on  that 
of  Friesland  [comprising  llollund,  Zelund,  Gel- 
derland,  Zutphcn,  Utrecht,  and  the  Frisian  prov- 
inces]. Orange  still  had  hopes  of  including 
most  of  the  Nothcrlnnd  seaboard,  and  he  still 
kept  up  the  form  of  allegiance  to  Philip.  The 
principal  event  of  the  year  was  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Maostricht  [with  the  slaughter  of 
almost  its  entire  population  of  ;}4,(M)0].  .  .  . 
Mechlin  also  was  betrayed  by  its  commander, 
Do  Bours,  who  reconciled  himself  to  Romanism, 
and  received  the  pay  for  his  treason  from  Parma 
at  the  same  time.  In  March,  1580,  a  sinular  act 
of  treason  was  committed  by  Count  Ucimoborg, 
the  governor  of  Friesland,  who  betrayed  its  chief 
city,  Groningen.  ...  In  the  same  year,  1580, 
was  published  the  ban  of  Philip.  1'his  instru- 
ment, drawn  up  bv  Cardinal  Granvelle,  declared 
Orange  to  be  a  traitor  and  mi.scroant,  made  him 
an  outlaw,  put  a  heavy  price  on  his  head  (35,000 
gold  crowns),  offered  the  a-ssassin  the  pardon 
of  any  crime,  however  heinous,  anil  nobility, 
whatever  be  his  rank.  .  .  .  William  answoreil 
the  ban  by  a  vigorous  appeal  to  the  civilized 
world.  .  .  .  Renneberg.  the  traitor,  laid  siege  to 
Steenwyk,  the  principal  fortress  of  Drenthc,  at 
the  beginning  of  1581.  ...  In  February,  John 
Norris,  the  English  general,  .  .  .  relieved  tlie 
town.  Renneberg  raised  the  siege,  was  defeated 
in  July  by  the  same  Norris,  and  died,  full  of  re- 
morse, a  few  daj's  afterwards.  But  the  most 
important  event  in  1581  was  the  declaration  of 
Dutch  Independence  formally  issued  at  the  Hague 
on  the  26th  of  July.  By  thi.s  instrument,  Oran;,'e, 
though  most  unwillingly,  felt  himself  obliged 
to  accept  the  sovereignty  over  Holland  and  Ze- 
land,  and  whatever  else  of  the  seven  provinces 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  patriots.  The  Nether- 
lands were  now  divided  into  three  portions. 
The  Walloon  provinces  in  the  south  were  recon- 
ciled to  Philip  and  Parma.  The  middle  prov- 
inces were  under  the  almost  nominal  sovereignty 
of  Anjou,  the  northern  were  under  William. 
.  .  .  Philip's  name  was  now  discarded  from 
public  documents  .  .  .  ;  his  seal  was  broken, 
and  William  was  thereafter  to  conduct  the  gov- 
ernment in  his  own  name.  The  instrument  was 
styled  an  'Act  of  Abjuration.'"— J.  E.  T.  Rog- 
ers, The  Story  of  Ihlhind,  ch.  11-13. 

Also  in  :  J.  L.  Motley,  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Hepublic,  pt.  5,  ch.  4-5,  and  pt.  6,  ck.  1-4. — Sir 


W.  StirlingMtt.xwoIl,  Don  John  of  Austria,  r,  8, 

ch.  M-IO. 

A.  D.  1581-1^84  —Refusal  of  the  sover< 
etgnty  of  the  United  Provinces  by  Orange.— 
Its  bestowal  upon  the  Duke  of  Anjou. — 
Base  treac  •  of  Anion.  —  The  "  French 
Fury"  at  a... werp. —  Assassination  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange. — "  What,  then,  was  the  con 
diticn  of  the  nation,  after  this  groat  utep  [the 
Act  of  .Vbjiiratlonl  had  been  taken?  It  kIckhI, 
as  it  were,  with  Its  sovereignty  in  Its  hand,  divid 
iiig  It  Into  two  portions,  aiid  offering  it,  thus 
separated,  to  two  distinct  individuals.  The 
sovereignty  of  Holland  ind  Zealand  had  been 
reluctantly  accopt'-tl  by  Orange.  The  sover- 
eignty of  the  Unileil  Provinces  had  been  offered 
to  Anjou,  but  the  terms  of  agreement  with  that 
Duke  had  not  yet  bet  11  ratltled.  The  movement 
was  therefore  triple,  consisting  of  an  aitjuratlon 
and  of  two  s<'parate  elections  r)f  hereditary 
chiefs;  these  two  elections  being  accimipllslud  In 
tin;  same  manner  by  the  ri'i)ro.sentative  bodies 
respectively  of  the  united  |>rovinces  atid  of  II0I-. 


land  and  Zealand. 


Without  a  direct  inten- 


tion on  the  part  of  the  peoph-  or  its  leaders  to 
estalilish  a  repu.)lic.  the  R»;public  established 
itself.  Providence  tlid  not  permit  the  whole 
country,  .so  I'idl  of  wealth,  intelligence,  healthy 
political  action— so  stocked  with  powerfid  cities 
and  an  energetic  jxipulation,  to  be  combined  Into 
one  free  and  prosperous  commonwealth.  The 
factious  ambition  of  a  few  grandees,  the  cynical 
venality  of  many  nobles,  the  frenzy  of  the 
Ghent  democracy,  the  spirit  of  religious  intoler- 
ance, the  consunuuate  military  and  i)olitlcal 
genius  of  Alexanch^r  Farnese,  the  exaggerated 
self-abnegation  and  the  tragic  fate  of  Orange, 
all  united  to  di.s.sevor  this  group  of  nourishing 
and  kindred  i)rovinccs.  The  want  of  personiu 
ambition  on  the  part  of  William  the  Silent  in- 
fiicted,  perliaiis,  a  .serious  damage  upon  his 
country.  He  believed  a  single  chief  re(iuisite 
for  the  united  states;  he  migiit  have  been,  but 
always  refused  to  become  that  chief;  and  yet 
he  has  been  held  up  for  centuries  by  many  writ- 
ers as  a  conspirator  and  a  self-seeking  intriguer, 
.  ,  .  'Tho.se  provinces,'  said  John  of  Na.ssau, 
'are  coming  very  unwillingly  into  the  arrange- 
ment with  tlio  Duke  of  Al':n(;on  [soon  afterwards 
made  Duke  of  Anjou].  The  majority  feel  much 
more  inclined  to  elect  the  Prince,  Avho  is  ilaily,  and 
without  intermission.  Implored  to  give  his  con- 
sent. .  .  .  He  refuses  only  on  this  account  — 
that  it  may  not  be  thought  th  it,  instead  of  reli- 
gious freedom  for  the  country,  he  has  been  seek- 
ing a  kingdom  for  himself  and  his  own  private 
advancement.  Moreover,  he  believes  that  the 
connexion  with  France  will  be  oi"  more  benetit 
to  the  country  aii<l  to  Christianiiy.'  .  .  .  The 
unfortunate  negotiations  with  Anjou,  to  which 
no  man  was  more  ojiposed  than  Count  John,  pro- 
ceeded therefore.  In  the  meaniimo,  the  sover- 
eignty over  the  united  provinces  was  provision- 
ally held  by  the  national  council,  and,  at  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  the  states-general,  by  the 
3  rince.  The  Archduke  Matthias,  whose  func- 
tions were  most  unceremoniously  lirought  to  an 
end  by  the  tninsactions  which  we  have  been 
recording,  took  his  leave  of  the  states,  and  de- 
parted in  the  inorUi  of  October.  .  .  .  Thus  it 
was  arranged  that,  for  the  present,  at  least,  the 
Prince  should  exercise  sovereignty  over  Holland 
and  Zealand ;  although  ho  nad  himself  used  his 
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utmost  exertions  to  induce  those  provinces  to 
join  the  rest  of  the  United  Netlicrlunds  in  the 
proposed  election  of  Anjou.  This,  liowever, 
tliey  sternly  refused  to  do.  There  wiis  also  ii 
great  disinclination  felt  by  many  in  the  other 
states  to  this  hazardous  offer  of  their  allegiance, 
and  it  was  the  personal  influence  of  Orange  that 
eventually  carried  the  measure  through.  .  .  . 
By  midsummer  [1581]  the  Duke  of  Anjou  made 
his  appearance  in  the  western  part  of  tlie  Nether- 
lands. The  Prince  of  Parma  had  recently  come 
before  Oambray  with  the  intention  of  reducing 
that  important  city.  On  the  r.rrival  of  Anjou, 
however,  .  .  .  Alexander  raised  the  siege  pre- 
cipitately and  retired  towards  Tournay, "  to  which 
he  presently  laid  siege,  and  which  was  surren- 
dered to  hini  in  November. — J.  L.  Motley,  T/te 
Rise  of  the  Dutch  liepublie,  pt.  6,  ch.  4-5  (v.  3).— 
Meantime,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had  visited  Eng- 
land, paying  court  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  whom 
he  hoped  to  marry,  but  who  declined  the  alliance 
after  making  the  acciuaintance  of  her  suitor. 
."Elizabeth  made  all  the  reparation  in  her  power, 
by  the  honours  paid  him  on  his  dismissal.  She 
accompanied  him  as  far  as  Canterbury,  and  sent 
him  away  under  the  convoy  of  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  her  chief  favourite;  and  with  a  bril- 
liant suite  and  a  fleet  of  fifteen  sail.  Anjou  was 
received  at  A  ntweit  -ith  equal  distinction ;  and 
was  inaugurated  there  on  the  19th  of  Feuruary 
[1582]  as  Duke  of  Brabant,  Lothier,  Limbourg, 
and  Guelders,  with  many  other  titles,  of  which 
he  soon  proved  himself  unworthy.  .  .  .  During 
the  rejoicings  which  followed  this  Inauspicicms 
ceremony,  Philip's  proscription  against  the  Prince 
of  Orange  put  forth  its  first  fruits.  The  latter 
gave  a  grand  dinner  in  the  chateau  of  Ant- 
werp, which  he  occupied,  on  the  18tli  of  March, 
the  birth-day  of  the  duke  of  Anjou."  As  he 
quitted  the  dining  hall,  he  was  shot  in  the 
cheek  by  a  young  man  who  approached  him  with 
the  pretence  of  offering  a  petition,  and  who 
proved  to  be  the  tool  of  a  Spanish  merchant  at 
Antwerp,  with  whom  Philip  of  Spain  had  con- 
tracted for  the  procurement  of  the  assassination. 
The  wound  inflicted  was  severe  but  not  fatal. 
"Within  three  months,  William  was  able  to  ac- 
company the  duke  of  Anjou  in  his  visits  to 
Ghent,  Bruges,  and  the  other  chief  towns  of 
Flanders;  in  each  of  which  the  ceremony  of  in- 
auguration was  repeated.  Sevend  military  ex- 
ploits now  took  place  [the  most  important  of 
them  being  the  capture  of  Oudenarde,  after  a 
protracted  siege,  by  the  Prince  of  Parma].  .  .  . 
The  duke  of  Anjou,  intemperate,  inconstant,  and 
unprincipled,  saw  that  his  authority  was  but 
the  shadow  of  power.  .  .  .  The  French  ofticers, 
who  formed  his  suite  and  posses.sed  all  his  con- 
fidence, had  no  difticulty  in  raising  his  discon- 
tent into  treason  against  the  people  with  whom 
he  had  made  a  solemn  compact.  The  result 
of  their  councils  was  a  deep-laid  plot  against 
.  '"mish  liberty ;  and  its  execution  was  erelong 
attempted.  He  sent  secret  orders  to  the  gover- 
nors of  Dunkirk,  Bruges,  Termonde,  and  other 
towns,  to  seize  on  and  hold  them  in  his  name; 
reserving  for  himself  the  infamy  of  the  enter- 
prise against  Antwerp.  To  prepare  for  its  execu- 
tion, he  caused  his  numerous  urniy  of  French 
and  Swiss  to  approach  the  city. "  Then,  on  the 
17th  of  January,  1.583,  with  his  body  guard  of 
200  horse,  he  suddenly  attacked  and  slew  the 
Flemish  guard?  at  one  uf  the  gates  and  admitted 


the  troops  waiting  outside.  "The  astonished 
but  intrepid  citizens,  recovering  from  their  con- 
fusion, instantly  flew  to  arms.  All  differences  in 
religion  or  politics  were  forgotten  in  the  common 
danger  to  their  freedom.  .  .  .  The  ancient  spirit 
of  Flanders  seemed  to  animate  all.  Workmen, 
armed  with  the  instnunonts  of  their  various 
trades,  started  from  their  shops  and  flung  them- 
selves upon  the  enemy.  .  .  .  The  French  were 
driven  succ(  isively  from  the  streets  and  ra.nparts. 
.  .  .  The  duke  of  Anjou  saved  himself  by  flight, 
and  reached  Termonde.  His  loss  in  this  base 
enterprise  [known  as  the  French  Fury]  amounted 
to  1,500;  while  that  of  the  citizens  did  not  ex- 
ceed 80  men.  The  attempts  simultaneously  made 
on  the  other  towns  succeeded  at  Dunkirk  and 
Termonde ;  but  all  the  others  failed.  The  char- 
acter of  the  Prince  of  Orange  never  appeared  so 
thoroughly  preat  as  at  this  crisis.  With  wisdom 
and  nagnanimity  rarely  equalled  and  never  sur- 
passed, he  threw  himself  and  his  authority  be- 
tween the  indignation  of  the  country  and  the 
guilt  of  Anjou;  saving  the  former  from  excess 
and  the  latter  from  execration.  The  disgraced 
and  discomfited  duke  proffered  to  the  states  ex- 
cuses as  mean  as  they  were  hypocritical.  ...  A 
new  treaty  was  negotiated,  confirming  Anjou  in 
his  former  station,  with  renewed  security  against 
any  future  treachery  on  his  part.  He  in  the 
mean  time  retired  to  France,"  where  he  died, 
June  10,  1584.  Exactly  one  month  afterwards 
(July  10),  Prince  William  was  murdered,  in  his 
house,  at  Delft,  by  Balthazar  Gerard,  one  of 
the  many  asstissins  whom  Philip  II.  and  Parma 
had  so  persistently  sent  against  him.  He  was 
siiot  as  he  placed  his  foot  upon  the  first  step  of 
the  great  stair  in  his  house,  after  dining  in  a 
lower  apartment,  and  he  died  in  a  few  moments. 
— T.  C.  Grattan,  Hint,  of  the  Netherlands,  ch.  13. 

Also  in:  J.  A.  Fronde,  Hut.  of  EiiglatuI: 
Reign  of  Elizabeth,  ch.  20,  29,  81-32  (v.  5-0).— D. 
Campbell,  The  Puritan  in  Holland,  Eng.,  and 
Am.,  ch.  4(f'.  1). 

A.  D.  1584-1585.  —  Limits  of  the  United 
Provinces  and  the  Spanish  Provinces. — The 
Republican  constitution  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces, and  the  or&^anization  of  their  govern- 
ment.—  Disgraceful  surrender  of  Ghent. — 
Pi'actical  recovery  of  Flanders  and  Brabant 
by  the  Spanish  king^. —  At  the  time  of  the  as- 
sassination of  the  Prince  of  Orange, "  the  limit  of 
the  Spanish  or  '  obedient '  Provinces,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  United  Provinces  on  the  other, 
cannot ...  be  briefly  and  distinctly  stated.  The 
memomble  treason  —  or,  as  it  was  called,  the 
'  reconciliation '  of  the  Walloon  Provinces  in  the 
year  1583-4  —  had  placed  the  Provinces  of  Hain- 
ault,  Arthois,  Douay,  Avith  the  flourishing  cities. 
Arras,  Valenciennes,  Lille,  Tournay,  and  other.^ 
—  all  Celtic  Flanders,  in  short — in  the  grasp  of 
Spain.  Cambray  was  still  held  by  the  French 
governor,  Seigneur  de  Balagny,  who  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  treachery  to 
the  States,  to  establish  himself  in  an  unrecog- 
nized but  practical  petty  sovereigutv,  in  defiance 
both  of  France  and  Spain ;  while  Last  Flanders 
and  South  Brabant  still  remained  a  disputed  ter- 
ritory, and  the  immediate  field  of  contest.  With 
these  limitations,  it  may  be  assumed,  for  general 
purposes,  that  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
was  that  of  the  modern  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, while  the  obedient  Provinces  occupied 
what  is    now  the  territory  of    Belgium.  ,  .  . 
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Wlmt  now  was  the  political  position  of  the 
United  Provinces  at  this  juncture?  Tlie  sover- 
eignty wliicli  had  been  held  by  tlie  Estates,  ready 
to  be  conferred  respectively  upon  Anjou  anil 
Orange,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Estates. 
Tliere  was  no  opposition  to  this  theory.  .  .  .  Tlie 
jieoplc,  as  sucli,  claimed  no  sovereigntj'.  .  .  . 
What  were  the  Estates?  .  .  .  The  great  charac- 
teristic of  the  Netherlaud  government  was  the 
municipality.  Each  Province  contained  a  large 
numl)er  of'  cities,  which  were  governed  by  a 
board  of  magistrates,  varying  in  number  from  20 
to  40.  This  college,  called  the  Vroedschap  (As- 
sembly of  Sages),  consisted  of  the  most  notable 
citizens,  and  was  u  self-electing  body — a  close 
corporation — the  members  being  ajipointed  for 
life,  from  the  citizens  at  large.  Whenever  va- 
cancies occurred  from  death  or  loss  of  citizen- 
sliip,  the  college  chose  new  members  —  some- 
times immediately,  sometimes  by  means  of  a 
double  or  triple  selection  of  names,  the  choice  of 
one  from  among  which  was  offered  to  the  stadt- 
holder  [governor,  or  sovereign's  deputy]  of  the 
province.  This  functionary  was  appointed  by 
the  Count,  as  he  was  called,  whether  Duke  of 
Bavaria  or  of  Burgundy,  Emperor,  or  King. 
After  the  abjuration  of  Philip  [1581],  the  gover- 
nors were  appointed  by  the  Estates  of  each 
Province.  The  Sage-Men  chose  annually  a  board 
of  senators,  or  scliepens,  Avho.se  functions  were 
mainly  judicial;  and  there  were  generally  two, 
and  sometimes  three,  burgomasters,  appointed 
in  the  same  way.  This  was  the  popular  branch 
of  the  Estates.  But,  besides  this  body  of  repre- 
sentatives, were  the  nobles,  men  of  ancient  line- 
age and  large  possessions,  who  had  exercised, 
according  to  the  general  feudal  law  of  Europe, 
high,  low,  and  intermediate  jurisdiction  upon 
their  estates,  and  had  long  boen  recognized  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  body  politic,  having  the 
right  to  appear,  through  delegates  of  their  order, 
in  the  provincial  and  in  the  general  assemblies. 
Regarded  as  a  machine  for  bringing  the  most  de- 
cided political  capacities  into  the  administration 
of  public  affairs,  and  for  organizing  the  most 
practical  opposition  to  the  system  of  religious 
tyranny,  the  Netherland  constitution  was  a 
healthy,  and,  for  the  age,  an  enlightened  one. 
.  .  .  Thus  constituted  was  the  commonwealth 
upon  the  death  of  William  the  Silent.  The 
gloom  produced  by  that  event  was  tragical. 
Never  in  human  history  was  a  more  poignant 
and  universal  sorrow  for  the  death  of  any  individ- 
ual. The  despair  was,  for  a  brief  season,  abso- 
lute ;  but  it  was  soon  succeeded  by  more  loft}- 
sentiments.  .  .  .  Even  on  the  very  day  of  the 
murder,  the  Estates  of  Holland,  then  sitting  at 
Delft,  passed  a  resolution  '  to  maintain  the  good 
cause,  with  God's  help,  to  the  uttermost,  with- 
out sparing  gold  or  blood.' .  .  .  The  ne.\t  move- 
ment, after  the  last  solemn  obsequies  had  been 
rendered  to  the  Prince,  was  to  provide  for  the 
immediate  v.  ants  of  )us  f  anuly.  For  the  man  who 
had  gone  into  the  revolt  with  almost  royal  reve- 
nues, left  his  estate  so  embariassed  that  his  car- 
pets, tapestries,  hous(fliold  linen  —  nay,  even  his 
silver  spoons,  and  the  very  clothes  of  his  ward- 
robe —  were  disposed  of  at  auction  for  the  benefit 
of  his  creditors.  He  left  eleven  children  —  a  son 
and  daughter  by  the  first  wife,  a  son  and 
daughter  by  Anna  of  Saxony,  six  daughters  by 
Charlotte  of  Bourbon,  an<l  "an  infant,  Freden'c 
Henry,  born  six  months  before  his  death.     The 


eldest  son.  Philip  AVilliam,  had  been  a  captive 
in  Spain  for  seventeen  years,  having  been  kid- 
napjied  from  school,  in  Leyden,  in  the  year  1567. 
He  had  already  become  .  .  .  thoroughly  His- 
paniolized  under  the  masterly  treatment 'of  the 
King  and  the  Jesuits.  .  .  .  The  ne.xt  son  was 
Maurice,  then  17  years  of  age.  .  .  .  Grandson  of 
^laurice  of  Saxony,  whom  ho  reseml)lcd  in  vis- 
age and  character,  he  was  sununoned  bj-  every 
drop  of  blood  in  his  veins  to  do  life-long  battle 
with  the  spirit  of  Spanish  absolutism,  and  lie 
was  already  girding  himself  for  his  life's  work. 
.  .  .  Very  soon  afterwards  the  States  General 
established  a  State  Council,  as  a  provisional  ex- 
ecutive board,  for  the  term  of  three  months,  for 
tiie  Provinces  of  Holland,  Zeeland,  Utrecht, 
Friesland,  and  such  jjurts  of  Flanders  and  Bra- 
bant as  still  remained  in  the  Union.  At  the  head 
of  this  body  was  i)laced  young  Maurice,  who 
accepted  the  responsible  position,  after  three 
days'  deliberation.  .  .  .  The  Council  consisted 
of  three  members  from  Brabant,  two  from  Flan- 
ders, four  from  Holland,  three  from  Zeeland, 
two  from  Utrecht,  one  from  Mechlin,  and  three 
from  Friesland — eighteen  in  all.  'I'hey  were 
empowered  and  enjoined  to  levy  troops  by  land 
and  sea,  and  to  appoint  naval  and  military  offi- 
cers; to  establish  courts  of  admiralty,  to  expend 
the  moneys  voted  by  the  States,  to  maintain  the 
ancient  privileges  of  the  country,  and  to  see  that 
all  troops  in  service  of  the  Provinces  made  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  Union.  Diplomatic  reliitions, 
questions  of  peace  and  war,  the  treaty-making 
power,  were  not  entrusted  to  the  Council,  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  States 
General,  which  body  was  to  be  convoked  twice 
a  year  by  the  State  Council.  .  .  .  Alexander  of 
Parma  .  .  .  was  swift  to  ttike  advantage  of  the 
calamity  which  had  now  befallen  the  rebellious 
Provinces.  ...  In  Holland  and  Zeeland  the 
Prince's  blandishments  were  of  no  avail.  .  .  . 
In  Flanders  and  Brabant  the  spirit  was  less 
noble.  Those  provinces  were  nearly  lost  already. 
Bruges  [which  had  made  terms  with  the  King 
early  in  1584]  seconded  Parma's  efforts  to  induce 
its  sister-city  Ghent  to  imitate  its  own  baseness 
in  surrendering  without  a  struggle,  and  that 
powerful,  turbulent,  but  most  anarchical  little 
commonwealth  was  but  too  ready  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  the  tempter,  ,  .  .  Upon  the  17th 
August  [1584]  Dendermonde  surrendered.  .  .  . 
Upon  the  7th  September  Vilvoorde  capitulated, 
by  which  event  the  water-communication  be- 
tween Brussels  and  Antwerp  was  cut  off.  Ghent, 
now  thoroughly  disheartened,  treated  with 
I'arma  likewise;  and  upon  the  17th  Sei)tember 
made  its  reconciliation  with  the  King.  The  sur- 
render of  so  strong  and  important  a  place  was  as 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  the  i)atriots  as  it  was 
disgraceful  to  the  citizens  themselves.  It  was, 
however,  the  result  of  an  intrigue  which  had  been 
long  spinning.  .  .  .  The  noble  city  of  Ghent  — 
then  as  large  as  Paris, thoroughly  surrounded  with 
nu)ats,  and  fortified  with  bulwarks,  ravelins,  and 
coimterscarps,  constructed  of  earth,  during  the 
previous  two  years,  at  great  expense,  and  pro- 
vided with  bread  and  meat,  powder  and  shot, 
enough  to  last  a  year — was  ignominiously  sur- 
rendered. The  population,  already  u  very  re- 
duced and  slender  one  for  the  great  extent  of 
the  place  and  its  former  importance,  had  been 
estimated  at  70.000.  Tlie  ntimberof  houses  was 
35,000,  so  that,   as  the  inhabitants  were  soon 
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farther  loduced  to  one-half,  there  remained  bnt 
one  individual  to  each  house.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  25  monasteries  and  convents  in  the 
town  were  repeopled.  .  .  .  The  fall  of  Brussels 
was  deferred  till  March,  and  that  of  Mechlin 
(15>th  July,  1585),  and  oif  Antwerp  [see  below] 
(lUth  August,  1585),  till  Midsummer  of  the  fol- 
lowing year;  but  the  surrender  of  Ghent  fore- 
shadowed the  fate  of  Flanders  and  Brabant. 
Ostend  and  Slavs,  however,  were  still  in  the 
hands  ot  the  patriots,  and  with  them  the  control 
of  the  whole  Flemish  coast.  The  command  of 
the  sea  was  destined  to  remain  for  centuries  with 
the  new  republic."— J.  L.  ;Motley,  Jlist.  of  the 
United  Nethcrlaiuh,  ch.  1  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  1584-1585. —  The  Siege  and  surrender 
of  Antwerp. — Decay  of  the  city.— "After  the 
full  of  Ghent,  Faruese  applied  himself  earnestly 
to  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  one  of  tiie  most  memor- 
able recorded  in  history.  Th.'  citizens  were  ani- 
mated in  their  defence  by  the  valour  and  talent 
of  Ste  Aldegonde.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
detail  with  minuteness  in  this  general  history  the 
various  contrivances  resorted  to  on  either  side  for 
the  attack  and  the  defence;  and  we  must  there- 
fore content  ourselves  with  briefly  adverting  to 
that  stupendous  monument  of  Farnese's  military 
genius,  .he  bridge  which  he  carried  across  the 
Scheldt,  below  Antwerp,  in  order  to  cut  off  the 
communication  of  the  city  with  the  sea  and  the 
maritime  provinces.  From  the  depth  and  wide- 
ncss  of  the  river,  o  dilliculty  of  finding  the 
requisite  materials,  and  of  transporting  them  to 
the  place  selected  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  that 
was  superior  on  the  water,  tin.  priijict  Avas 
loudly  denounced  by  Farnese's  ollicers  as  vision- 
ary and  impracticable;  yet  in  spite  of  all  these 
discouragements  and  dilHculties,  as  the  place 
seemed  unapproachable  in  the  usual  way,  he 
steadily  persevered,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  an 
undertaking  which,  had  he  failed,  would  have 
covered  him  with  perpetual  ridicule.  The  spot 
fixed  upon  for  the  bridge  was  between  Ordam 
and  Kalloo,  where  the  river  is  both  shallower 
ancl  narrower  than  at  other  parts.  The  bridge 
consisted  of  piles  driven  into  the  Avater  to  sudi 
distance  as  its  depth  would  allow;  which  wis 
200  feet  on  the  Flanders  side  and  900  feet  on  that 
of  Brabant.  The  interval  between  the  piles, 
■which  was  18  feet  broad,  was  covered  with 
planking;  but  at  the  extremities  towards  the 
centre  of  the  river  the  breadth  was  extended  to 
40  feet,  thus  forming  two  forts,  or  platforms, 
mounted  with  cannon.  There  was  still,  how- 
ever, an  interstice  in  the  middle  of  between  1,000 
and  1,100  feet,  through  which  the  ships  of  the 
enemy,  favoured  by  the  wind  and  tide,  or  by  the 
night,  could  manage  to  pass  without  any  con- 
siderable loss,  and  which  it  therefore  became 
necessary  to  till  ui).  This  was  accomplished  by 
m(K)ring  across  it  the  hubs  of  33  vessels,  at  in- 
tervals of  about  20  feet  apart,  and  connecting 
theui  together  with  planks.  Each  vessel  was 
planted  with  artillery  ami  garrisoned  by  about  30 
men;  while  the  oridgc  was  protected  by  a  flota 
of  vessels  moored  on  each  side,  above  and  below, 
at  a  dist4ince  of  about  200  feet.  During  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridge,  which  lasted  half  a  year, 
the  citizens  of  Antwerp  viewed  with  dismay  the 
progress  of  a  work  that  was  n(»t  only  to  deprive 
them  of  their  maritime  commerce,  b\it  also  of 
the  supplies  uecessjvry  for  their  subsistence  and 
defence.     At  length  they  adopted  a  plan  sug- 


gested by  Gianbelli,  an  Italiar  engineer,  and 
resolved  to  destroy  the  bridge  by  means  of  flre- 
ships,  which  seem  to  have  been  first  used  on  this 
occasion.  Several  such  vessels  were  sent  down 
the  river  with  a  favourable  tide  and  wind,  of 
which  two  were  changed  with  6,000  or  7,000  lbs. 
of  gunpov.der  each,  packt.-d  in  solid  masonry, 
with  various  destructive  missiles.  One  of  these 
vessels  went  ashore  before  reaching  its  destina- 
tion; the  other  arrived  at  the  bridge  and  ex- 
ploded with  terrible  effect.  Curiosity  to  behold 
so  novel  a  spectacle  had  attracted  vast  numbers 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  lined  the  shores  as  well  as 
the  bridge.  Of  these  800  were  killed  by  the  ex- 
plosion, and  by  the  implements  of  destruction 
discharged  with  the  powder;  a  still  greater  niua- 
ber  were  maimed  .  nd  wounded,  and  the  bridge 
itself  was  considerablj'  damaged.  Faruese  him- 
self was  thrown  to  the  earth  and  lay  for  a  time 
insensible.  The  besieged,  however,  did  not  fol- 
low up  their  plan  with  vigour.  They  allowed 
Farnese  time  to  repair  the  damage,  and  the 
Spaniards,  being  now  on  the  alert,  either  diverted 
the  course  of  the  lire-ships  that  were  subsequently 
sent  against  them,  or  suffered  them  to  pass  the 
bridge  through  openings  made  for  the  purpose. 
In  spite  of  the  bridge,  however,  the  beleaguered 
citizens  might  still  have  secured  a  transit  down 
the  river  by  breaking  through  the  dykes  between 
Antwerp  and  Lillo,  and  sailing  over  the  plains 
thus  laid  under  water,  for  which  purpose  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  possession  of  the  counter- 
dyke  of  Kowenstyn;  but  after  a  partial  success, 
too  quickly  abandoned  by  llohenlolie  and  Ste 
Aldegonde,  they  were  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle 
which  they  fought  upon  the  dyke.  Antwerp 
was  now  obliged  to  capitulate ;  and  as  Farnese 
was  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  so  long  a  siege,  it 
obUiined  more  favourable  terms  than  could  have 
been  anticipated  (August  17th  1585).  The  pros- 
perity of  this  great  commercial  city  received, 
however,  a  severe  blow  from  its  capture  by  the 
Spaniards.  A  great  number  of  the  citizens,  as 
well  as  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brabant  and  Flan- 
ders, removed  to  Amsterdam  and  Middelburg." 
— T.  H.  Dyer,  IliHt.  of  Modern  Eu.'ojie,  bk.  3,  ch. 
9  (i:  2). —  The  downfall  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
great  capital  ' '  was  instantaneous.  The  mer- 
chants and  industrious  citizens  all  wandered 
away  from  the  place  which  had  been  the  seat  of 
a  world-wide  traffic.  Civilization  and  commerce 
departed,  and  in  their  stead  were  the  citadel  and 
the  Jesuits." — J.  L.  ^lotley,  Uist.  of  the  United 
2s'etherlands,  ch.  5  («.  1). 

Also  in:  F.  Schiller,  Sier/e  of  Antwerp. 

A.  D.  1585-1586. —  Proffered  sovereignty  of 
the  United  Provinces  declined  by  France  and 
England. —  Delusive  English  succors. —  The 
queen's  treachery  and  Leicester's  incompe- 
tency.—  Useless  battle  at  Zutphen. — "It  was 
natural  that  so  small  a  Stale,  wasted  by  its  pro- 
tracted struggles,  should  desire,  more  earnestly 
than  ever,  an  alliance  with  some  stronger  power ; 
and  it  was  from  among  States  supposed  to  have 
sympathies  with  Protestants,  that  such  an  alli- 
ance was  sought.  From  the  Protestant  countries 
of  Germany  there  was  no  promise  of  help ;  and 
the  eyes  of  the  Dutch  diplomatists  were  therefore 
turned  towards  France  and  England.  In  France, 
the  Huguenots,  having  recovered  from  St.  Bar- 
thoU.'mew,  now  enjoyed  toleration;  and  were  a 
rising  and  hopeful  party,  under  the  patronage 
of  Ueury  of  Navarre.     If  the  king  of  France 
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would  protect  Holland  from  Philip,  and  oxtond 
to  its  people  the  same  toleration  wnich  he  al- 
lowed his  own  subjects,  Holland  offered  him  the 
sovereigntj'  of  the  united  provinces.  This 
tempting  offer  was  declined:  for  a  new  polie\' 
was  now  to  be  declared,  whidi  united  France 
and  !?pain  in  a  bigoted  crusade  against  the  Prot- 
.estant  faith.  The  League,  under  the  Duke  de 
Guise,  gained  a  fatal  ascendency  over  tiie  weak 
and  frivolous  king,  Henry  111.,  and  held  domin- 
iou  in  France.  .  .  .  Nor  was  the  baneful  iutlu- 
cneeof  the  League  conflnedto  France:  it  formed 
a  close  alliance  with  Philip  and  the  Pope,  with 
whom  it  was  plotting  tlie  overthrow  of  Protestant 
England,  the  subjection  of  the  revolted  prov- 
ince's of  Spain,  and  the  general  extirpation  of 
heresy  throughout  Europe.  .  .  .  The  only  hope 
of  the  Netherlands  was  now  in  England,  which 
was  threatened  by  a  common  danger;  and  en- 
voys were  sent  to  Elizabeth  with  offers  of  the 
sovereignty,  which  had  been  declined  l)y  France. 
So  little  did  the  Dutch  statesmen  as  yet  contem- 
plate a  republic,  that  they  offered  tlleir  country 
t.'  any  sovereign,  in  return  for  protection.  Had 
bolder  counsels  prevailed,  Elizabeth  might,  at 
once,  have  saved  the  Netherlands,  and  placed 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  Prf)testants  of  Europe. 
She  saw  her  own  danger,  if  Philip  should  re- 
cover the  provinces:  but  she  held  her  purse- 
strings  with  the  grasp  of  a  miser:  she  dreaded 
an  open  rupture  with  Spain ;  and  she  was  un- 
willing to  provoke  her  own  Catholic  subjects. 
Sympathy  with  the  Protestant  cause,  she  had 
none.  .  .  .  She  desired  to  alford  as  much  assis- 
tance as  would  protect  her  own  realm  against 
Philip,  at  the  least  possible  cost,  without  precip- 
itating a  war  with  Spain.  She  agreed  to  send 
men  and  nnmey:  but  required  Flushing,  Brill, 
and  Rammekens  to  be  held  as  a  security  for  her 
loans.  She  refused  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States:  but  she  despatched  troops  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  sent  her  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter, to  command  them.  As  she  had  taken  the 
rebellious  subjects  of  Spain  under  her  protec- 
tion, Philip  retaliated  by  the  seizure  of  British 
ships.  Spanish  vengeance  was  not  averted, 
while  the  Netherlands  profited  little  by  her  aid." 
—  Sir  T.  E.  May,  Democracy  in  Jin  rope,  ch.  11 
(r.  2). — Leicester  sailed  for  the  Hague  in  the 
middle  of  December,  1585,  having  been  pre- 
ceded by  8,000  English  troops,  eager  to  prevent 
or  revenge  the  fall  of  Antwerp.  "Had  there 
been  good  faith  and  resolution,  and  had  Lord 
Grey,  or  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  or  Sir  John  Norris 
been  in  command, 20, 000  Dutch  and  English  troops 
might  have  taken  the  lield  in  perfect  condition. 
The  States  would  h:>.ve  spent  their  last  dollar 
to  And  them  in  everything  which  soldiers  could 
need.  They  would  have  had  at  their  backs  the 
enthusiastic  sympathy  of  the  population,  while 
the  enemy  was  as  imiversally  abhorred;  and 
Parma,  exhausted  by  his  efforts  in  the  great 
siege,  with  his  chest  empty,  and  his  ranks  thinned 
almost  to  extinction,  could  not  have  encountered 
them  with  a  third  of  thi'ir  ninnbers.  A  lost 
battle  would  have  been  followed  by  a  renewed 
revolt  of  the  reconciled  Provinces,  and  Eliza- 
beth, if  she  found  peace  so  necessary  to  her, 
might  have  dictated  her  own  conditions."'  But 
months  passed  and  nothing  was  done,  while 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  treacherously  negotiating 
with  agents  of  Spain.  In  the  summer  of  1586, 
■ '  half  and  more  than  half  of  the  bruve  men  who 


had  come  over  in  the  past  September  were  dead. 
Their  places  were  taken  by  new  levies  gathered 
in  haste  upon  the  highways,  or  by  mutinous  regi- 
ments of  Irish  kernes,  confessetl  Catholics,  and 
led  by  a  man  [Sir  William  Stanley]  who  was 
only  watching  an  opportunity  to  betray  his 
sovereign.  .  .  .  Gone  was  now  the  enthusiasm 
which  had  welcomed  the  landing  of  Leicester. 
In  the  place  of  it  was  suspicion  and  misgiving, 
distracted  councils,  and  divided  purposes.  Eliza- 
beth while  she  was  diplomatising  held  her  army 
idle.  Panna,  short-handed  as  he  was,  treatell 
with  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  and  was  for  ever 
carving  slice  on  slice  from  the  receding  frontiers 
of  the  States.  At  the  time  of  Leicester's  installa- 
tion he  was  acting  on  the  Meuse.  He  held  the 
river  as  far  as  Venloo.  Yenloo  and  Grave  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  both  of  them  strong 
fortresses,  the  latter  especially.  .  .  .  After  the 
fall  of  Antwerp  (hese  two  towns  were  Parma's 
next  object.  The  siege  of  Grave  was  formed  in 
January.  In  April  Colonel  Norris  and  Count 
Ilohenlohc  forced  the  Spanish  lines  and  threw  in 
supplies;  but  Elizabeth's  orders  i)revented  fur- 
ther effort.  Parma  came  before  the  town  in  per- 
son in  June,  and  after  a  bombardment  which 
produced  little  or  no  effect.  Grave,  to  the  sur- 
prise wf  every  one,  surrendered.  Count  Hemart, 
the  governor,  was  said  to  have  been  corrupted 
by  his  mistress.  Leicester  hanged  him;  but 
Hemart's  gallows  did  not  recover  Grave  or  save 
Venloo,  which  surrendered  also  three  weeks 
later.  The  Earl,  conscious  of  the  disgrace,  yet 
seeing  no  way  to  mend  it,  .  .  .  was  willing  at 
last  to  play  into  his  mistress's  bands.  He  under- 
stood her  [Queen  Elizabeth]  at  last,  and  saw 
what  she  was  aiming  at.  'As  the  cause  is  now 
followed,' he  wrote  to  her  on  the  37th  of  June, 
'it  is  not  wortii  the  cost  or  the  danger.  .  .  .  They 
[the  Netherlanders]  would  rather  have  lived  with 
bread  and  drink  under  your  Majesty's  protection 
than  with  all  their  possessions  under  the  King  of 
Spain.  It  has  almost  ^)rokeu  their  hearts  to 
think  your  Majesty  should  not  care  any  more  for 
them.  But  if  you  mean  soon  to  leave  them  they 
will  be  gone  almost  before  you  hear  of  it.  I  will 
do  my  best,  therefore,  to  get  into  my  hands 
three  or  four  most  principal  places  in  North  Hol- 
land, so  as  you  shall  rule  these  men,  and  make 
war  and  jieace  as  you  list.  Part  not  with  Brill 
for  anything.  With  these  places  you  can  have 
what  peace  you  will  in  an  hour,  and  have  your 
debts  and  charges  readily  answered.  But  your 
Majesty  must  deal  graciously  with  them  at  pres- 
ent, and  if  you  mean  to  leave  them  keep  it  to 
yourself.'.  .  .  No  palliation  can  be  suggested, 
of  the  intentions  to  which  Leicester  saw  that  she 
was  still  clinging,  and  which  he  was  willing  to 
further  in  spite  of  his  oath  to  be  loyal  to  the 
States.  .  .  .  The  incapacity  of  Leicester  .  .  . 
was  growing  evident.  He  had  been  used  as  a 
lay  ligure  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  Provinces, 
while  both  he  and  they  were  mocked  by  the 
.secret  treaty.  The  treaty  was  hanging  fire.  .  .  . 
The  Queen  had  ...  so  far  opened  her  eyes  as 
to  see  that  she  was  not  improving  her  position  by 
keeping  her  army  idle;  and  Leicester,  that  he 
might  not  part  with  his  goverument  in  entire 
disgrace,  having  done  absolutely  nothing,  took 
the  field  for  a  short  campaign  in  the  middle  of 
August  [1586].  Parma  had  established  himself 
in  Gelderland,  at  Zutphen,  and  Duesberg.  The 
States  held  Deveuter,  further  down  the  Issel;  but 
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De  venter  would  probably  full  as  Grave  and  Veiiloo 
bad  fallen  if  tbe  Spaniards  kept  their  bold  uijon 
till!  river;  Leicester  therefore  proposed  toattenipt 
to  recover  Zutpben.  Every  one  was  delighted 
to  be  moving.  .  .  .  The  Earl  of  Esse.x,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Russell,  Lord  Willoughby,  and  others  who 
held  no  special  commands,  attached  themselves 
to  Leicester's  statf;  Sir  Philip  Sidney  obt^iined 
leave  of  absence  from  Flushing ;  Sir  John  Norris 
and  bis  brother  brought  the  English  cimtingent 
of  tbe  States  army;  Sir  William  Stanley  bad 
arrived  with  bis  Irishmen;  and  with  these  cava- 
liers glittering  about  him,  and  9,000  men, 
Leicester  entered  Gelderland.  Duesbcrg  surren- 
dered to  him  without  a  blow ;  Norris  surprised  a 
fort  outside  Zutpben,  which  commanded  the 
river  and  straitened  the  communications  of  the 
town."  Parma  made  an  attempt,  on  tbe  morn- 
ing of  September  22,  to  throw  supplies  into  the 
town,  and  Leicester's  knights  and  geatlemeu, 
forewarned  of  this  project  by  a  spy,  "Volun- 
teered for  an  ambuscade  to  cut  off  the  convoy. 
.  .  .  Parma  brought  with  him  every  man  that 
he  eoulil  spare,  and  the  ambuscade  part}'  were 
preparing  unconsciously  to  encounter  4,000  of 
the  best  troops  in  the  world.  They  were  in  all 
about  500.  .  .  .  The  morning  was  misty.  The 
waggons  were  beard  coming,  but  nothing  could 
be  seen  till  a  pcrty  of  horse  appeared  at  the  head 
of  tbe  train  where  the  ambuscade  was  lying. 
Down  charged  tbe  500,  much  as  in  these  late 
years  600  English  lancers  charged  elsewhere,  as 
magiurtceutly  and  as  uselessly.  .  .  .  Never  had 
l)een  a  more  brilliant  actroii  seen  or  beard  of, 
never  one  more  absurd  and  profitless.  For  the 
ranks  of  the  Spanish  infantry  were  unbroken, 
the  English  could  not  touch  them,  could  not 
even  approach  them,  and  behind  the  line  of  their 
muskets  the  waggons  passed  steadily  to  the 
town.  ...  A  few,  not  many,  had  been  killed; 
but  among  those  whose  lives  bad  been  flung 
away  so  wildly  was  Philip  Sidney.  He  was 
struck  by  a  musket  baU  on  his  exposed  thigh, 
as  be  was  returning  from  his  last  charge,"  and 
died  a  few  weeks  later.  ' '  Parma  immediately 
afterwards  entered  Zutpben  unmolested.  .  .  . 
Leicester's  presence  was  found  necessary  in  Eng- 
land. Willi  the  natural  sympathy  of  one  worth- 
less person  for  another,  be  bad  taken  a  fancy  to 
Stanley,  and  chose  to  give  bim  an  indepen- 
dent command ;  and  leaving  the  government  to 
the  Council  of  the  SUites,  and  the  army  again 
without  a  chief,  be  sailed  in  November  for  Lon- 
don."—  J.  A.  Froude,  Jfigt.  of  England:  The 
Iteign  of  Elizabeth,  ch.  33  (i\  6). 

Also  in:  Cor.  of  Leicester  during  his  Govt,  of 
the  Low  Countries  (Camden  Soc.  27). — W.  Gray, 
lAfe  and  Times  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  ch.  10. — C. 
R.  Markham,  The  Fighting  Veres,  ch.  7-8. 

A.  D.  1587-1588.— The  ruin  of  the  Spanish 
Provinces. —  Great  prosperity  of  the  United 
Provinces. — Siege  and  capture  of  Sluys. — The 
last  of  Leicester. — "Though  tbe  United  Prov- 
inces were  distracted  by  domestic  dissensions  and 
enfeebled  by  mutual  distrust,  their  condition, 
compared  with  that  portion  of  the  Netherlands 
reduced  under  the  yoke  of  Spain,  was  such  as  to 
afford  matter  of  deep  gratulatlon  and  thankful- 
ness. The  miseries  of  war  bad  visited  the  latter 
unhappv  country  in  the  fullest  measure;  multi- 
tudes of  its  inhabitants  had  fled  in  despair;  and 
the  sword,  famine,  and  pestilence,  vied  with  each 
other  in  destroying  the  remainder.  .  .  .  The  rich 


and  smiling  pastures,  once  the  admiration  and 
envy  of  the  less  favoured  countries  of  Europe, 
were  now  no  more ;  woods,  roads,  and  fields,  wen- 
confounded  in  one  tangled  mass  of  copse  and 
brier.  In  tbe  formerly  busy  and  wealthy  towns 
of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and 
Bruges,  members  of  noble  families  tvere  seen  to 
creep  from  their  wretched  abodes  in  the  darkness 
of  uiglit  to  beg  their  bread,  or  to  search  the  streets 
for  bones  and  ofTal.  A  striking  and  cheering  con- 
trast is  the  picture  presented  by  the  United  Prov- 
in';es.  The  crops  had,  indeed,  failed  tiiere  also, 
but  the  entire  command  of  the  sea  which  they 
l>reserved,  and  the  free  importation  of  corn,  se- 
cured plentiful  supplies.  .  .  .  They  continued  to 
carry  on,  under  Si)anisb  colours,  a  lucrative  half- 
smuggling  trafllc,  which  the  government  of  that 
nation  found  it  its  interest  to  connive  at  and  en- 
courage. The  war,  therefore,  instead  of  being, 
as  usual,  an  hindrance  to  commerce,  rather  gave 
it  a  new  stimulus;  the  ports  were  crowded  with 
vessels.  .  .  .  Holland  and  Zealand  bad  now  for 
more  than  ten  years  been  delivered  from  the 
enemy.  .  .  .  Thesecurity  they  thus  offered,  com- 
bined with  tiie  freedom  of  religion,  and  the  ac- 
tivity of  trade  and  commerce,  drew  vast  multi- 
tudes to  their  shores;  the  merchants  and  artisans 
expelled,  on  account  of  their  religion,  from  tiie 
Spanish  Netherlands,  transferred  thither  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  enterprise  and  skill.  .  .  .  The 
population  of  the  towns  became  so  overflowing 
that  it  was  found  impossible  to  build  houses  fast 
enough  to  contain  it.  .  .  .  The  miserable  condi- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  the  dilllculty 
of  finding  supplies  for  his  ..oops,  caused  the  Duke 
of  Parma  to  delay  taking  the  field  xintil  late  in 
the  summer  [1587];  when,  making  a  feint  attack 
upon  Ostend,  he  afterwards  .  .  .  commenced  a 
vigorous  siege  of  Sluys.  In  order  to  draw  him 
off  from  tills  undertaking,  Maurice,  with  the 
Count  of  Hobenlohe,  marched  towards  Bois-le- 
Duc.  .  .  .  Tbe  danger  of  Sluys  hastened  the  re- 
turn of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  the  Netherlands, 
who  arrived  in  Ostend  with  7,000  foot  and  500 
horse.  .  .  .  Sluys  had  been  besieged  seven  week.s, 
and  the  garrison  was  reduced  from  1,600  men  to 
scarcely  half  that  number,  when  Leicester  made 
an  attempt  to  master  the  fort  of  Blankenburg,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy's  camp ;  but  on 
intelligence  that  Parma  was  approaching  to  give 
him  battle,  he  hastily  retreated  to  Ostend,"  and 
Sluys  was  surrendered.  "The  loss  of  Sluys  ex- 
asperated the  dissensions  between  Leicester  and 
tbe  States  into  undisguised  and  irreconcilable  hos- 
tility. "  He  was  soon  afterwards  recalled  to  Eng- 
land, and  early  in  the  following  year  the  (lueen 
required  him  to  resign  his  command  and  gov- 
ernorship in  tbe  Netherlands.  In  the  meantime, 
tbe  English  queen  bad  reopened  negotiations  with 
Parma,  who  occupied  her  attention  while  his 
master,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  was  preparing  the 
formidable  Armada  which  he  launched  against 
England  the  next  year  [see  Enol.\nd:  A.  D. 
1588].— C.  M.  Davies,  Hist,  of  Holland,  "^4.  3,  ch. 
2-3  (c.  2). 

A.  D.  1588-1593.  —  Successes  of  Prince 
Maurice. — Departure  of  Parma  to  France. — 
His  death. — Appointment  of  Archduke  Albert 
to  the  Government. —  "The  destruction  of  the 
great  Sjianisb  Armada  by  the  English  in  1588 
infused  new  hopes  into  all  the  enemies  of  Spain, 
and  animated  the  Dutch  with  such  courage,  that 
Maurice  led  bis  army  against  that  of  the  Duke 
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of  Purma,  and  forced  him  to  ruist;  the  siege  of 
Berjieu-op-Zooni,  at  that  time  giirrisoued  hy  ii 
portion  of  Leicester's  uriny  under  tlie  eoinmiuul 
of  Sir  Francis  Vere.  .  .  .  Tlie  young  Stadt- 
hol.ler  was  induced  by  this  success  to  surprise 
tlie  Castle  of  Blyenbeck,  which  was  yielded  to 
his  irnis  in  1589;  and  the  following  year  [March 
1]  he  got  possession  of  Breda  by  a  'ruse  de 
guerre,'" — having  introduced  70  men  into  (he 
town  by  concealing  them  in  a  bout  laden  with 
turf.  "The  Duke  of  Parma  was  now  recalled 
from  the  Low  Couatries  into  France  [see 
Fk.\nce:  a.  D.  1590],  and  the  old  Peter  Ernest, 
Count  de  Mausfeld,  succeeded  to  the  government 
of  the  Low  Countries.  .  .  .  Maurice  defeated 
the  Spanish  army  in  the  open  fleld  at  Caervorden, 
and  took  Nimeguen  [October  21,  1591]  and 
Zutpheu  [May  30,  1591 ;  also,  Deventer,  June 
10,  of  the  same  year].  .  .  .  These  successes 
added  greatly  to  the  reputation  of  Count  Mau- 
rice, who  now  made  considerable  jjrogress,  so 
liiat  in  the  year  1591  the  Dutch  saw  their  fron- 
tiers extended,  and  had  well-grounded  hopes  of 
driving  the  Spaniards  out  of  Friesl'iud  in  another 
campaign.  .  .  .  The  death  of  the  Prince  of 
Parma  [which  occurred  December  3,  15931  de- 
livered tlie  Confederates  from  a  formidable  adver- 
sary ;  but  old  Count  Mansfeld,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  30,000  men,  took  the  fleld  against  them. 
Maurice,  however,  in  1593,  notwitliStaL'ding  this 
covering  force,  sat  down  before  Gertruydenberg, 
advantageously  situated  on  the  frontier  of  Bra- 
bant. "  The  siege  was  regarded  aa  a  masterpiece 
of  the  military  art  of  the  day,  and  the  city  was 
brought  to  surrender  at.  the  end  of  three  months. 
"With  the  useful  aid  of  Sir  Francis  Vcie  and 
the  English,  Maurice  afterwards  took  Grt)iien- 
burg  and  Grave,  which  formed  part  of  his  own 
patrimony.  The  Duke  of  Parma  was  succeeded 
in  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  by  the 
Archduke  Albert,  a  younger  son  of  the  Emperor 
M'lximilian,  who  was  married  to  Isabella, 
daughter  of  King  Philip." — Sir  E.  Cust,  Licen 
of  tlie  Warriorg  of  t/ie  Thirty  rears'  War:  Mau- 
rice of  Oraiige-Namiu,  pp.  25-28. 

Also  in:  C.  It.  Markham,  The  Fightiiuj  Veres, 
pt.  1,  ch.  10-15. 

A.  D.  1594-1597. — Spanish  operations  in 
Northern  France.  See  Fuanck:  A.  D.  1593- 
1598. 

A.  D.  1594-1609.— Steady  decline  of  Spanish 
power. — Sovereignty  of  the  provinces  made 
over  to  the  Infanta  Isabella  and  the  Archduke, 
her  husband. — Death  of  Philip  II. — Negotia- 
tions for  peace. — A  twelve  years'  truce  agreed 
upon. — Acknowledgment  of  the  independence 
of  the  republic. — "Philip's  French  enterprise 
had  failed.  The  dashing  and  unscrupulous 
Henry  of  Navarre  IukI  won  his  crown,  by  con- 
forming to  the  Catholic  faith  [see  France  :  A.  D. 
1591-1593].  .  .  .  Great  was  tiie  shock  given  by 
his  politic  apostacy  to  the  religious  sentiments  of 
Kurope:  but  it  was  fatal  to  the  ambition  of 
Philip;  and  again  the  Netherlands  could  count 
upon  tlie  friendship  of  a  king  of  France.  Their 
own  needs  were  great:  but  the  gallant  little  re- 
public still  found  means  to  assist  the  Protestant 
champion  against  their  common  enemy,  the  king 
of  Spain.  In  the  Netherlands  the  Spanish  power 
was  declining.  The  feeble  successors  of  Parma 
were  no  match  for  Maurice  of  Nassau  and  the 
republican  leaders:  the  Spanish  troops  were 
starving  and   mutinous:    the    provinces  under 
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Spanish  rule  were  redured  to  wretchedness  and 
beggary.  Cities  and  fortresses  fell,  one  after 
another,  into  the  hands  of  the  st:ult!")hler.  The 
Dutch  tleet  joined  that  of  England  in  a  raid 
upon  Spain  "itself,  captured  and  sacked  Cadi/ 
|see  Spain:  A.  I).  159GJ,  raised  the  (lag  of  the 
republic  on  the  battlements  of  that  famous  city; 
and  left  the  Spanish  fleet  burning  in  the  harbour. 
Other  events  followed,  deeply  alTecting  the  for- 
tunes of  ..le  republic.  Philip  at  length  made 
j)eace  with  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  was  again 
free  to  cwrce  his  revolted  provinces.  But  his 
accursed  rule  was  drawing  to  a  close.  In  1598 
he  made  over  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands 
to  the  Infanta  Isabella  and  heraflianced  husband, 
the  Archduke  Albert,  who  had  cast  a.si(ie  liis  car- 
dinal's hat,  his  archbishopric,  and  his  i)riestlv 
vows  of  celibacy,  for  a  consort  .so  endowed. 
Philip  had  ceased  to  reign  in  the  Netherlands; 
and  a  few  months  afterwards  [September  13, 
1598]  he  closed  his  evil  life,  in  the  odour  of  sanc- 
tity. .  .  .  The  tvrant  was  de:ul :  the  little  repub- 
lic, which  he  hud  scourged  so  c.-:elly,  was  living 
and  prosperous.  .  .  .  Par  dilferent  was  the  lot 
of  the  ill-fated  provinces  still  in  the  grasp  of  the 
tyrant.  The  land  lay  waste  and  desolate:  its  in- 
habitants had  fled  to  England  or  Holland,  or 
were  reduced  to  want  and  beggary.  .  .  .  That 
the  republic  should  have  outli  ed  its  chief  op- 
pressor was  an  event  of  happy  augury:  but 
years  of  trial  and  danger  were  still  to  be  pap^sed 
through.  The  victory  of  Nieuport  [gained  July 
2,  1600,  by  an  army  of  Dutch  ,'.nd  English  over 
the  superior  forces  of  the  Aichduke  Albert] 
raised  Prince  Maurice's  fame,  as  a  soldier,  to  its 
highest  point;  and  the  gallant  defence  of  Ostend, 
for  upwards  of  three  years  [against  a  siege,  con- 
ducted by  the  Spanish  general  Spinolp,  to  which 
its  garrison  finally  succur'jed  in  1()04,  when  the 
town  was  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  after  100.000  men 
are  said  to  liave  been  sacrificed  on  both  sides] 
.  .  .  proved  that  the  courage  and  endurance  of 
his  soldiers  had  not  declined  during  the  pro- 
tracted war  [while  Slu^  s  was  taken  by  the  Prince 
the  same  year].  At  sea  the  Dutch  fleets  won 
new  victories  over  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese; 
and  privateers  made  constant  ravages  upon  the 
enemy's  commerce.  But  there  were  also  failures 
and  reverses,  on  tlio  side  of  the  republic,  di.ssen- 
sions  among  its  leaders,  and  anxieties  concerning 
the  attitude  of  foreign  States.  And  thus,  with 
varied  fortunes,  this  momentous  war  hail  now 
continued  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  .  .  .  On 
botii  sides  there  was  a  desire  for  peace.  The 
Dutch  would  accept  nothing  short  of  uncon- 
ditional independence:  the  Spaniards  almost  de- 
spaired of  redecing  them  to  subjection,  while 
they  dreaded  more  republican  victories  at  sea, 
and  the  extension  of  Dutch  maritime  ent  'rprise 
in  the  East.  Overtures  for  peace  were  first  made 
cautiously  and  secretly  by  the  archdukes  ['  this 
was  the  title  of  the  archduke  and  archduchess'], 
and  ri'ceived  by  the  States  with  grave  distrust. 
Jealous  ami  haughty  was  the  bearing  of  the  re- 
public, in  the  negotiations  which  ensued.  The 
states-general,  in  full  session,  represented  Hol- 
land, and  received  the  Spanish  envoys.  The  in- 
dependence of  the  States  was  accepted,  on  both 
sides,  as  the  basis  of  any  treaty:  but,  us  a  pre- 
liminary to  theuegotiutions,  the  republic  insisted 
upon  its  formal  recognition,  as  a  free  and  ecjuul 
State,  in  words  dictated  by  iLself.  ...  At  length 
an  armistice  was  signed,  in  order  to  arrange  the 
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terms  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  It  was  a  welcome 
breathing  time:  'lut  peace  was  still  beset  with 
(lifliculties  and  obstacles.  The  Spaniards  were 
insincere:  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
treat  seriouslv,  and  in  good  faith,  with  heretics 
and  rebels:  they  desired  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Church  of  Rome;  and  they  claimed  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  trading  with  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  The  councils  of  the  republic  were  also 
divided.  Barneveldt,  the  t;ivilian,  Avas  bent  upon 
peace :  Prince  Maurice,  the  soldier,  was  burning 
for  the  renewal  of  the  war.  But  Barneveldt  and 
the  peace  party  prevailed,  and  negotiations  were 
continued.  Again  and  again,  the  armistice  was 
renewed:  but  a  treaty  of  jieaco  seemed  as  remote 
as  ever.  At  length  [April  9,  1009],  after  intinite 
disputes,  a  truce  for  twelve  years  was  agreed 
upon.  In  form  it  was  a  truce,  and  not  a  treaty 
of  peace:  but  otherwise  the  republic  gained 
every  point  tipon  which  it  had  insisted.  Its  free- 
dom and  independence  were  unconditionally  rec- 
ognised: it  accepted  no  conditions  concerning 
religion :  it  made  no  concessions  in  regard  to  its 
trade  with  the  Indies.  Tlie  great  battle  for  free- 
dom was  won :  the  republic  was  free :  its  troubles 
and  perils  were  at  an  end.  Its  oppressors  had 
been  the  first  to  sue  for  peace:  their  commission- 
ers h.  d  treated  with  th3  states-general  at  the 
Hague;  and  they  liad  yielded  every  point  for 
whi^h  they  had  been  waging  war  for  nearly  half 
a  century.^' — Sir  T.  E.  May,  Democracy  in  Europe, 
eh.  11  (p.  2). 

Also  in  :  C.  M.  Davies,  Hist,  of  Holland,  pt. 
9,ch.  3^(t\  2).— J.  L.  Motley,  Hist,  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  ch.  30-52  (r.  3-4).— D.  Campbell, 
The  Puritan  in  Holland,  dc,  ch.  18  (p.  2). 

A.  D.  1594-1620.— Rise  and  growth  of  East- 
ern trade. — Formation  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company. — "Previous  to  their  assertion 
of  national  independence,  the  commerce  of  the 
Dutch  did  not  extend  beyond  the  confines  of 
Europe.  But  new  regions  of  traffic  were  now  to 
open  to  their  dauntless  enterprise.  It  was  in 
1594  that  Cornelius  Houtman.  the  son  of  a 
brewer  at  Qouda,  returned  from  Lisbon,  where, 
having  passed  the  preceding  year,  he  had  seen 
the  gorgeous  produce  of  the  East  piled  on  the 
quays  of  the  Tagus.  His  descriptions  fired  the 
emidation  of  his  friends  at  Amsterdam,  nine  of 
whom  agreed  to  join  stock  and  equip  a  little 
flotilla  for  a  voyage  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  Houtman  undertook  the  command,  and 
thus  the  marvellous  commerce  of  the  Dutch  in 
India  began.  The  influence  which  their  trade 
with  India  and  their  settlements  there  exerted  in 
maturing  and  extending  the  greatness  of  the 
Dutch,  has  often  been  overrated.  It  was  a 
source,  indeed,  of  infinite  pride,  and  for  a  time 
of  rapid  and  glittering  profit;  but  it  was  at- 
tended with  serious  drawbacks,  both  of  national 
expenditure  and  national  danger.  .  .  .  From  the 
outset  they  were  forced  to  go  armed.  The  four 
ships  that  sailed  on  the  first  voj'age  of  specula- 
tion from  Amsterdam,  in  1595,  were  fitted  out 
for  either  war  or  merchandise.  They  were  about 
to  sail  into  hitherto  interdicted  waters;  they 
knew  that  the  Portuguese  were  already  estab- 
liohed  in  tb"  Spice  Islands,  whither  they  were 
bound ;  and  Portugal  was  then  a  dependency  of 
Spain.  On  their  arrival  at  Java,  they  had,  con- 
sequently, to  encounter  open  hostility  both  from 
Europeans  and  the  natives  whom  the  former  in- 
fluenced against  tlieiu.    At  BaU,  however,  they 


were  better  received ;  anu,  in  1597,  they  reached 
home  with  a  rich  cargo  of  spices  and  Indian 
wares.  It  was  a  proud  and  joyous  day  in 
Amsterdam  when  their  return  was  known.  .  .  . 
From  various  ports  of  Zealand  and  Holland  80 
ves.sels  sailed  the  following  year  to  America, 
Africa,  and  India.  Vainly  the  Portuguese  colo- 
nists laboured  to  convince  the  native  princes  of 
the  East  that  the  Dutch  were  r  mere  horde  of 
pirates  with  whom  no  dealings  were  safe.  Their 
businesslike  and  punctilious  demeanour,  and 
probably,  likewise,  the  judiciously  selected  car- 
goes with  which  tliey  freighted  their  ships  out- 
wards, whereby  they  were  enabled  to  olTer  better 
terms  for  the  silk,  indigo,  and  spice  they  wished 
to  buy,  rapidly  disarmed  che  suspicion  of  several 
of  the  chiefs.  ...  In  1602  the  celebrated  East 
India  Company  was  formed  under  charter  granted 
by  the  States-General, —  the  original  capmil  be- 
ing '0,000,000  guilders,  subscribed  b>'  the  mer- 
chants of  Delft,  Rotterdam,  Hoorn,  Enkhuysen, 
Middleberg,  but  above  all  Amsterdam,  'fhey 
established  factories  at  many  places,  both  on  the 
continent  of  India  and  in  the  islands ;  but  their 
chief  depot  was  fi:.jd  at  Bantam,"  until,  dissatis- 
fied with  certain  taxes  imposed  on  them  by  the 
lord  of  Bantam,  they  looked  elsewhere  for  a  sta- 
tion. "The  sovereign  of  Java  gladly  offered 
them  a  settlement  not  above  100  miles  distant, 
with  full  permission  to  erect  such  buildings  as 
they  chose,  and  an  engagement  that  pepper  (the 
chief  spice  thence  exported)  should  be  sent  out 
of  his  dominions  toll-free.  These  terms  were  ac- 
cepted. Jocatra,  a  situation  very  propitious  for 
traffic,  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  their  future  fac- 
tory. Warehouses  of  stone  and  mortar  quickly 
rose;  and  dwellings,  to  the  number  of  1,000, 
were  in  a  short  time  added.  All  nations  had 
leave  to  settle  and  trade  within  its  walls;  and 
this  was  the  origin  of  Batavia.  In  six  years  the 
Company  sent  out  46  vessels,  of  which  43  re- 
turned in  due  course  laden  with  rich  cargoes. 
...  By  the  bo(  iks  of  the  Company  it  appeared 
that,  during  the  next  elev  m  years,  they  main- 
tained 30  ships  in  the  Eastern  trade,  manned  by 
5,000  seamen.  .  .  .  Two  hundred  per  cent,  was 
divided  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Company's 
stock  on  their  paid-up  capital  in  sixteen  years. 
.  .  .  But  of  all  the  proud  results  of  their  Indian 
commerce,  that  which  naturally  afforded  to  the 
Dutch  the  keenest  sense  of  exultation,  was  the 
opportunity  it  afforded  them  of  thoroughly  un- 
dermining the  once  exclusive  trade  of  Spain,  not 
with  foreign  nations  merely,  but  with  her  own 
colonies,  and  even  at  home.  The  infatuated 
policy  of  her  government  had  prepared  the  way 
for  her  decline.  ...  In  the  space  of  a  few  years 
the  Dutch  had  taken  and  rifled  1 1  Spanish  gal- 
leons, '  carkets  and  other  huge  ships,  and  made 
about  40  of  them  unserviceable.'  So  crippled 
Avas  their  colonial  trade  that,  even  for  their  own 
use,  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  buy  nutmegs, 
cloves,  and  mace,  from  their  hated  rivals. " — VV. 
T.  >IcCullagh,  Industrial  Hist,  of  Fi'ee  Nations, 
ch.  13  (r.  2). 

Also  in:  D.  McPherson,  Annals  of  Cohwwce, 
V.  2,  pp.  206-296. — J.  Yeats,  Growth  and  Vicissi- 
tudes of  Com  invrcc,  pt.  3,  ch.  3-4. 

A.  D.  1603-1619. — Calvinistic  persecution  of 
Arminianism. — The  hunting  down  of  John  of 
Barneveldt  by  Prince  Maurice. —  Synod  of 
Dort. — Calvin's  doctrine  of  predestination  was 
strongly  expressed  iu  what  was  called  the  Ueidcl- 
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borff  Catechism.  "A  syuod  of  tlic  piistors  of 
Holland  hud  decreed  tliut  tliis  must  be  signed  l)y 
all  their  preachers,  and  be  to  them  what  the 
Tliirty-ninc  Articles  are  to  the  Englisli  Church 
and  tlie  Confession  of  Augsburg  to  the  Lutherans. 
Many  preachers  hesitated  to  pledge  themselves 
to  doctrines  that  they  did  not  think  Scriptural 
nor  according  to  primitive  faith,  and  still  more, 
not  accordant  with  the  eternal  mercy  of  God.  Of 
these  Jacob  Hermann,  a.  minister  of  Amsterdam, 
or  as  he  Latinised  his  name,  Armiuius,  was  the 
foremost,  am'  imder  his  intluence  a  num'.ier  of 
clergy  refused  their  signature.  The  University 
of  Leyden  in  1003  chose  Arminius  as  their  Pn)- 
fessorof  Theology.  The  oppositv  party,  in  great 
wrath,  insistf  1  m  holding  a  synod,  and  the  States- 
General  gave  i>  rmission,  butatlirst  only  on  con- 
dition that  there  should  be  a  revision  )f  the  con- 
fession of  faith  1  nd  catechism.  The  ministers 
refused,  but  the  States-Generui  insisted,  led  by 
John  Barne\eldt,  then  Advocate  and  Keeper  of 
the  Seals,  who  declared  in  their  name  that  as 
'  foster  fathers  and  protectors  of  the  churches  to 
them  every  right  belonjjec  '  It  was  an  Erastian 
sentiment,  but  this  opmion  was  held  by  all  re- 
formed governments,  including  the  English,  and 
Barneveldt  spoke  in  the  hope  of  mitigating  Cal- 
vinistic  violence.  The  Advocate  of  the  States- 
General  was  in  fact  their  mouthpiece.  They 
might  vote,  but  no  one  cr^pressed  tlieir  decisions 
at  home  or  abroad  save  the  Advocpte;  and  Bar- 
neveldt, both  from  position  and  cliaractcr,  was 
thus  the  chief  manager  of  civil  affairs,  and  an 
equal  if  not  a  superior  power  to  Maurice  of  Nas- 
sau, the  Stadtholder  and  commander-in-chief,  and 
recently,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Prince 
of  Orange.  The  question  had  even  been  mooted 
of  giving  him  the  sovereignty,  but  to  this  Barne- 
veldt was  strongly  averse.  Maurice  knew  very 
little  about  the  argument,  anil  his  real  feelings 
were  Arminian,  though  jealousy  of  Barneveldt 
made  him  favour  the  opposite  party,  whose  i;hief 
champion  was  Jacob  Gonicr,  or  Gomerus  a;'  he 
called  himself.  King  James,  though  really  hi  M- 
ing  with  the  Arminians,  disliked  Barneveldt,  and 
therefore  threw  all  the  weight  of  England  into 
the  scale  against  them.  Arguments  were  held 
'oefore  Maurice  and  before  the  university, ;  ■  which 
three  champions  on  the  one  side  were  pitted 
against  three  on  the  other,  but  nothing  c;.nie  of 
them  but  a  good  deal  of  audacious  profanity,  till 
Arminius,  in  ministering  to  the  sick  during  a  visi-* 
tation  of  the  plague  at  Amsterdam,  caught  the 
disease  and  died.  He  was  so  much  resnected  that 
the  University  of  Leyden  pensioned  his  widow. 
They  chose  a  young  Qencvcsc,  named  Conrad 
Voorst  or  Vorstius,  as  his  successor.  Voorst  had 
written  two  books,  one  on  the  nature  of  God, 
Tractatus  Theologicus  de  Deo,  and  the  other. 
Exegesis  Apologetica,  in  which  (by  Fuller's  ac- 
count) tlere  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
materialism,  and  likewise  what  amounted  to  a 
denial  of  the  Divine  t)mn  science,  being  no  doubt 
a  reaction  from  extreme  C-  "Inism.  King  James 
met  with  the  book,  and  was  orrifled  at  its  state- 
ments. He  conceived  himsi  !f  boun'"  to  interfere 
both  as  protector  to  the  States  —  which  he  said 
bad  been  cemented  with  English  blood  —  and  be- 
cause the  University  of  I/jyden  was  much  fre- 
quented by  the  youth  of  England  and  Scotland, 
who  often  completed  their  legal  studies  there. 
He  ordered  Sir  Italf  Winwood,  his  ambassador  at 
the  Hague,  to  deliver  a  sharp  remonstrance  to  the 


States,  and  to  read  them  a  catalogue  of  the  dan- 
gerous and  bla8|)hemou3  errors  that  ho  had 
detected,  recommending  the  States  to  i)rotest 
against  the  appointment,  and  burn  the  books. 
Barneveldt  was  much  distressed,  and  uncertain 
whether  James  really  was  ipeaking  out  of  zeal 
for  orthmloxj',  or  to  havean  excuse  for  a  qmirrel. 
Letters  and  arguments  passed  without  number. 
.  .  .  Leyden  supported  the  professor  it  had  in- 
vited, and,  together  wit!'  Barneveldt,  felt  that  to 
e.xpel  a  man  whom  they  had  chosen,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  a  foreign  sovereign,  was  almost  accepting 
a  yokelikethatof  the  Inijuisition.  .  .  .  Maurice, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  glad  to  set  the  English 
King  against  Barneveldt,  and  to  represent  that 
support  of  the  foes  of  strict  Calvinism  meant 
treachery  to  the  Republic  and  a  betrayal  to 
Spain.  Winwood,  on  the  King's  part,  insisted  on 
Vorstius's  dismis.s)d  and  banishment.  .  .  .  Mau- 
rice's own  preacher,  Uytenbogen,  wrote  a  remon- 
strance on  behalf  of  the  Arminians,  wlio  were 
therefore  sometimes  termed  Rcnonstrants,  while 
the  Gomerists,  from  their  ans>ver,  were  called 
Counter-Remonstrants.  Unfortunately,  political 
jealor.sy  of  Barneveldt  on  the  part  of  Maurice 
cau.^fd  the  influence  of  Uytenbogen  to  decline. 
Most  of  the  preachers  and  of  the  populace  held 
to  the  Counter-Remonstrants  and  their  old-fash- 
ioned Calvinism,  most  of  the  nobles  and  magis- 
trates were  Remonstrants.  The  question  began 
to  branch  into  a  second,  namely,  whether  the  state 
had  power  to  control  the  faith  of  all  its  subjects, 
and  whether  when  it  convoked  a  synod  lu  could 
control  its  decisions,  or  was  bound  to  enforce 
them  absolutely  and  without  (juestion.  .  .  . 
Whichever  party  was  predominant  in  a  place 
turned  the  other  out  of  church.  Appeals  were 
made  to  the  Stadtholder,  and  he  became  angry. 
The  suites-General  at  large,  with  Barneveldi  to 
speak  for  them,  were  Re::>onstrant ;  tlie  states  of 
Holland  were  Counter- Ren>onstrant;  and  one  of 
the  questions  thus  at  issue  wtis  how  fiir  the  power 
of  the  general  government  outweighed  that  of  a 
particular  state.  ...  By  steps  here  impossible 
to  follow,  Maurice  destroyed  the  ascendency  of 
Barneveldt,  and  the  reports  that  the  old  states- 
man was  playing  into  the  hands  of  Spain  grew 
more  and  more  current.  The  magistrates  of  tho 
Arminian  persuasion  found  themselves  depend- 
ing for  protection  on  the  Waartgelders,  a  sort  of 
burgher  militia,  who  endeavoured  to  keep  tho 
peace  between  the  furious  mobs  who  struggled 
on  either  side.  Accusations  flew  about  freely 
that  now  Maurice,  now  Barneveldt  wanted  the 
sovereignty.  England  favoured  the  former ;  and 
after  Henri  IV.  was  dead,  French  support  little 
availed  the  latter,  but  rather  did  him  harm.  Mau- 
rice did  not  acruple  to  raise  the  popular  (;ry  that 
there  were  two  factions  in  Holland,  for  Orange 
or  for  Spain,  though  he  must  have  known  that 
there  never  had  been  a  more  steady  foe  of  Spain 
than  the  old  statesman.  The  public,  however, 
preferred  the  general  to  the  statesman,  and  bit 
by  bit  ^laurice  succeeded  in  exchanging  Remon- 
strant magistrates  for  Coimter-Rcmonstrant,  or, 
as  Barneveldt  explained  the  matter  to  Sir  Dudley 
Carleton,  who  had  become  ambassador  from 
England,  Puritan  for  doul)le  Puritan.  .  .  .  Sun- 
day, the  17th  of  July,  liU7,  Uytenl)ogen  preached 
against  the  assembly  of  a  national  synod,  know- 
ing well  that  it  would  only  contirm  ami  narrow 
the  cruel  doctrine.  Maurice,  who  was  bent  on 
the  synod  came  out  iu  u  rage.  .  .  .  Barneveldt 
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on  tills  moved  tl>e  StntesOciicrnl  to  refuge  tlieir 
<(mseut  to  the  synod  ns  inconsistent  with  tiioir 
liiws.  Tills  was  carried  b}'  u  majority,  and  was 
<iilled  the  Sharp  Resolve.  .  .  .  The  High  Conn- 
<il  l)y  a  majority  of  one  set  aside  the  Sliarn  He- 
solve,  and  decided  for  the  synod.  Barnc^veldt  had 
n  .severe  illness,  durinij;  widch  .Maurice's  intliience 
made  progress,  assisted  by  detestable  accusations 
that  the  Advocate  was  in  league  with  the 
Spaniards.  At  last  Maurice  mastered  Utrecht, 
hitherto  the  chief  hold  of  Arminianism.  He  di.s- 
banded  the  Waartgelders,  and  when  tlie  States- 
General  came  together  in  the  summer  of  1618,  he 
had  all  prepared  for  sweeping  his  adversaries 
from  his  path.  On  tlie  29th  of  August,  as  Bar- 
neveldt  was  going  to  take  his  place  at  the  States- 
General,  he  was  told  by  a  chamberlain  that  the 
Prince  wished  to  spealt  with  liim,  and  in  Mau- 
rice's anteroom  was  arrested  by  a  lieutenant  of 
the  guard  and  locked  up.  In  exactly  tlie  same 
manner  was  arrested  his  friend  and  supporter 
Pensionar}'  Rambolt  iloogenboets,  who  had  pro- 
tested against  the  decree  by  which  the  High 
Council  reversed  that  of  the  States-General,  and 
Hugo  Van  Groot,  or,  as  he  called  himself,  Hugo 
Grotius,  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  who  ever 
lived,  especially  in  jurisprudence,  and  a  strong 
adherent  of  the  Advocate.  .  .  .  The  syn'^d  met 
at  Dordrecht  [or  Dort]  in  January,  IC'  and 
lasted  till  April.  The  Calvinists  earn  u^  I  .o  Jay 
completely,  and  Armiuians  were  dt-  i."rcH  here- 
tics, schismatics,  incapable  of  preaow  ^,  or  of 
acting  as  professors  or  sclioolir'sters,  unless  they 
signed  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  and  Netlie.  iand 
Confession,  which  laid  down  the  hard-uudfast 
doctrine  that  predestination  excluded  all  free  will 
on  man's  part,  but  divided  the  human  race  into 
vessels  of  wrath  and  vessels  of  mercy,  without 
power  on  their  own  part  to  reverse  the  doom. 
.  .  .  The  trial  of  Barneveldt  was  going  on  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht  after  he 
had  been  many  months  in  prison.  Twenty-four 
commissioners  were  appointed,  twelve  from  Hol- 
land, and  two  from  each  of  the  other  states,  and 
most  of  them  wore  personal  enemies  of  the  pris- 
oner. Before  them  he  was  examined  day  by  day 
for  three  months,  without  any  indictment;  no 
witnesses,  no  counsel  on  either  side;  nor  was  he 
permitted  pen  and  ink  to  prepare  his  defence,  nor 
the  use  of  his  books  and  papers."  Barneveldt 
and  his  family  protested  against  the  flagrant  in- 
justice and  illegality  of  the  so-called  trial,  but 
refused  to  sue  for  pardon,  which  Maurice  was 
determined  they  should  do.  "  It  was  submission 
that  he  wante<l,  not  life  ";  but  as  the  submission 
was  not  yielded  he  coldly  exacted  the  life.  Bar- 
neveldt was  condemned  and  sentenced  to  be  be- 
headed by  the  sword.  The  sentence  was  executed 
on  the  same  day  it  was  pronounced,  May  12, 
1619.  Grotius  was  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, but  made  his  escape,  by  the  contri- 
vance of  his  wife,  in  1621. — C.  M.  Yonge,  Cameos 
from  English  History,  series  6,  c.  9. 

Also  in:  J.  L.  Motley,  Life  and  Death  if  John 
of  Barneveld,   ch.    14-22    {v.    2). — J.    Arminius, 
\Vorks,  etc.;  ed.  hy  Nichols,  v.  1. 

(United  Provinces):  A.  D.  1608-1620.— Resi- 
dence of  the  exiled  Independents  who  after- 
wards founded  Plymouth  Colony  in  New 
England.    See  I.ndependents:  A.  D.  1004-1617. 

(United  Provinces):  A.  D.  1609.  —  The 
founding  of   the    Bank  of   Amsterdam.     See 
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(United  Provinces):  A.  D.  1609. —  Henry 
Hudson's  voyage  of  exploration.  See  Amkk 
ic.v:   A.  1).  UlOi). 

(United  Provinces):  A.  D.  1610-1614. —  Pos- 
session taken  of  New  Netherland  ( New  York). 
See  New  Vokk:  A.  I).  HIlO-KiH. 

(United  Provinces):  A.  D.  1621.— Incorpora- 
tion of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company.  See 
New  Youk:  A.  I).  Itj21-104(i. 

A.  D.  1621-1633,— End  of  the  Twelve  Years 
Truce.  —  Renewal  of  war.  —  Death  of  Prince 
Maurice.— Reversion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Spanish  Provinces  to  the  king  of  Spain. — "  In 
1621,  the  twelve  years'  truce  being  expired,  the 
King  of  Spain  and  the  Archdukes  oifeicd  to  renew 
it,  on  the  conditicm  that  the  States  would  acknowl- 
edge their  ancient  sovereigns,  one  of  wlioiii,  the 
Archduke  Albert,  died  this  year.  Even  if  the 
States  had  been  inclined  to  negotiate,  the  will  of 
Maurice  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  war  was 
renewed.  The  Dutch,  it  is  true,  were  now 
entirely  insulated.  James  of  England  was  mak- 
ing overtures  to  Spain  and  being  cajoled. 
France,  who  had  wished  to  save  Barneveldt,  was 
unfriendly  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in 
which  her  intercession  had  been  treated.  The 
Dutch  partv  which  was  opposed  to  Maurice  was 
exasperateti,  and  the  great  counsellor  was  no 
more  there  to  advise  his  country  in  its  emergen- 
cies. Tlie  safety  of  Holland  lajr  in  the  fact  that 
the  wars  of  religion  were  being  waged  on  a 
wider  and  more  distant  field,  for  a  larger  stake, 
and  with  larger  armies.  Not  content  with  mur- 
dorin'^  J^arne veldt,  Maurice  took  care  to  ruin  his 
family.  But  at  last,  and  just  before  his  death 
in  16^5,  Maurice,  in  the  bitterness  of  disappoint- 
ment, said,  '  As  long  as  the  old  rascal  was  alive, 
we  had  counsels  and  money ;  now  we  can  find 
neither  one  nor  the  other. "...  The  memory  of 
Barneveldt  was  avenged,  even  though  his  repu- 
tation has  not  been  rehabilitatecr  Frederic 
Henry,  half-brother  of  Maurice,  was  at  once 
made  Captain  and  Admiral-Generr.lof  the  States, 
and  soon  after  Stadtholdcr.  .  .  .  Very  speedily 
the  controversv  which  had  threatened  to  tear 
Holland  asunilcr  was  silenced  by  mutual  con- 
sent, except  in  synods  and  presbyteries.  In  a 
few  years,  Holland  became,  as  far  as  the  govern- 
ment was  concerned,  the  most  tolerant  country 
in  the  world,  the  asylum  of  those  whom  bigotry 
hunted  from  their  native  land.  Hence  it  became 
the  favourite  abode  of  those  wealthy  and  enter- 
prising Jews,  wlio  greatly  increased  its  wealth 
by  aiding  its  external  and  internal  commerce." 
—J.  E.  T.  Rogers,  Story  of  Holland,  eh.  26.— 
"Marquis  Spiiiola  commenced  the  campaign  by 
the  siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  with  a  consider- 
able Spanis  1  army,  in  1623,  but  Maurice  was 
enabled  to  meet  him  with  the  united  forces  of 
Mansfeld,  Brunswick  [seeGERM.\NY:  A.  D.  1621- 
1623],  and  his  own,  and  obliged  the  ilarquis  to 
raise  the  siege.  He  afterwards  encountered  Don 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  who  endeavoured  to  stay 
their  passage  into  Germany  with  a  Spanish  force 
near  Fleurus;  but  he  also  was  defeated.  After 
this,  however.  Prince  IMaurice  could  effect 
nothing  considerable,  but  maintained  his  ground 
solely  by  acting  on  the  defensive  during  the 
entire  year  1623.  ...  He  could  not  prevent  the 
capture  [by  Spin(>la]  of  Breda,  one  of  the 
strongest  fortifications  of  the  Low  Countries. 
.  .  .  The  mortification  at  being  unable  to  relieve 
this  place  during  a  long  blockade  of  six  month;; 
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preyed  iipoii  the  mind  of  Prince  Maurice,  whose 
licultli  liiid  iiireudy  V)emiii  to  >,Mve  way-  .  .  .  An 
access  of  fever  obligetl  iiim  to  (juil  tlie  llehl  and 
withdraw  to  tiie  Hague,  where  lie  died  in  IQ'iii, 
at  the  age  of  58  years."— Sir  E.  CJust,  J.iim  <>/ 
the  Wai'rioi'H  of  the  T/iirti/  Ytitrii'  War:  Mmirice 
of  Orange- NnBHitu,  p.  47.— Tlienew  Stadtiiolder, 
Prince  Frederic  Henry,  made  every  efTort  to 
raise  tlie  siege  of  Breda,  but  witlioiit  success, 
and  tlie  jilace  was  Hurrendered  (.June  2,  1025)10 
the  Spaniards.  In  the  next  year  little  was  ac- 
complished on  either  side;  but  in  1027  the 
Prince  took  Orol,  afttr  a  siege  of  less  than  one 
month.  In  1628  the  Dutch  Admiral  Piet  Ileyn 
captured  one  of  the  Spanish  silver  tleets,  with  a 
(ar^o,  largely  pure  silver,  valued  at  12,000,000 
llorms.  In  1629  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  Arch- 
duchess made  overtures  of  peace,  with  olTers  of 
a  renewed  truce  for  24  years.  "  IJut  no  sooner 
did  the  negotiations  become  public  than  they 
encountered  general  and  violent  opi)osition," 
especially  from  the  West  India  Company,  whidi 
found  the  war  profitable,  and  from  the  ministers 
of  the  church.  At  the  same  time  the  operations 
of  the  war  assumed  more  activity.  The  Prince 
laid  siege  to  Bois-le-Duc,  a  Brabant  town  deemed 
impregnable,  and  the  Spaniards,  to  draw  him 
away,  invaded  Gueldeiiand,  and  captured  Ainers- 
foort,  near  Utrecht.  They  laid  waste  the 
country,  and  were  compelled  to  retire,  without 
interrupting  the  siege  of  Bois-IeDuc,  which 
presently  was  surrendered.  In  1031  the  Prince 
undertook  the  siege  of  Dunkirk,  which  had  long 
been  a  rendezvous  of  pirates,  troublesome  to  the 
commerce  of  all  the  surrounding  nations;  but 
on  the  approach  of  a  Spanish  relieving  force, 
the  deputies  of  the  States,  who  had  authority 
over  the  commander,  recjuired  him  to  relinquish 
the  undertaking.  In  1632,  the  Prince  achieved 
a  great  success,  in  the  siege  and  reduction  of 
Maestriclit,  which  he  accomplished,  notwith- 
standing his  lines  were  attacked  by  a  Spanish 
army  of  24,000  men,  and  by  an  army  from  Ger- 
many, under  the  Imperial  general  Pappenheim, 
who  brought  16,000  men  to  assist  in  raising  the 
siege.  In  the  face  of  these  two  armies,  Maes- 
tricht  was  forced  to  capitulate,  and  the  fall  of 
Limburg  followed.  Peace  negotiations  were  re- 
opened the  siime  year,  but  came  to  nothing,  and 
they  were  followed  shortly  by  the  death  of  the 
Archduchess  Isabella.  "At  her  death,  the 
Netherlands,  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  the 
surrender  made  by  Philip  II.,  reverted  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  who  placed  the  government,  after 
it  had  been  administered  a  short  time  by  a  com- 
mission, in  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  of  Aitona, 
commander-iachief  of  the  army,  until  the  ar- 
rival of  his  brotlier  Ferdinand,  canlinal  and 
archbishop  of  Toledo  [known  as  'the  Cardinal 
Infant'],  whom  he  had,  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  Archduchess,  appointed  her  successor. "  —  C. 
M.  Da  vies.  Hist,  of  Holland,  pt.  3,  ch.  6  (v.  2). 

Also  in  :  C.  R.  Markham,  The  Fighting  Veres, 
pt.  2,  ch.  4. 

(United  Provinces):  A.  D.  1623.— The  mas- 
sacre of  Amboyna.  See  India:  A.  D.  1600- 
1702. 

(United  Provinces):  A.  D.  1624-1661,— Con- 
quests in  Brazil  and  their  loss.  See  Bkazil: 
A.  D.  1510-1661. 

A.  D.  1625.— The  Protestant  alliance  in  the 
Thirty  Years  War.  See  Gekmauy  :  A.  D.  1624- 
1626. 


(United  Provinces):  A.  D.  1635.— Alliance 
with  France  ac^ainst  Spain  and  Austria.  See 
Gkuma.W:  A.  I).  Itm-HWl). 

A.  D.  1635-1638.- The  Cardinal  Infant  in 
the  government  of  the  Spanish  Provinces. — 
His  campaigns  against  the  Dutch  and  French. 
— Invasion  of  France. —  Dutcl;  capture  of 
Breda.— In  1635,  liie  .Vichduclii'ss  Isabella  hav- 
ing recently  died,  it  was  thought  e.\i)e(lient  in 
Spain  "tiiiit  a  mcnilier  of  the  royal  family  should 
be  intrusted  with  the  administnitiou"  of  the 
Netherlands  [Spanish  ProvincesJ.  This  appoint- 
ment was  accordingly  conferred  on  the  Cardinal 
Infant  [Ferdinand,  sou  of  Philip  III.],  who  was 
at  that  time  in  Italy,  where  he  had  collected  & 
considerable  army.  With  this  force,  amounting 
to  about  12,000  men,  he  had  passed  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  through  Germany,  on  his  route  U> 
the  Netherlands,  and,  having  formed  a  junction 
with  the  Imperialists,  under  the  King  of  Hun 
gary,  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  victory 
gained  over  the  Swedes  and  German  Protestants, 
at  Nordlingen  [see  Gkumany:  A.  D.  1034-1039]. 
.  .  .  The  Cardinal  Infant  entered  on  the  civil 
and  military  government  of  the  Siianisii  Neth- 
erlands nearly  at  the  time  when  the  seizure  of 
the  Elector  of  T.jves  had  called  forth  from 
France  an  open  declaration  of  war.  By  uniting 
the  newly  raised  troops  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Italy  to  the  veteran  legions  of  the 
provinces,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  tv 
considerable  military  force.  At  the  same  time, 
an  army  of  20,(X)0  French  was  assembled  under 
the  inspection  of  their  king  at  Amiens,  and  was 
intrusted  to  Chatillon,  and  Mareschal  Breze  the 
brotherin-law  of  Richelieu.  ...  It  was  in- 
tended, however,  that  this  army  should  form  a 
junction  with  the  Dutch  at  Maestriclit,  after 
which  the  troops  of  both  nations  should  be: 
placed  under  the  orders  of  Frederic  Henry, 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  inlierited  all  the  mili- 
tary talents  of  his  ancestors.  In  order  to  coun- 
ter.ict  this  movement,  the  Cardinal  Infant  si-pa- 
rated  his  army  into  two  divisions.  (Jiie  was 
onlered  to  confront  the  Dutch,  and  the  other, 
under  Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy,  marched  to  op- 
pose the  progress  of  the  French.  This  latter 
division  of  the  Spaniards  encountered  the  enemy 
at  Avein,  in  the  territory  of  Liege ;  but  though 
it  had  taken  up  a  favourable  position,  it  was 
totally  defeated,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  Namur. 
The  French  army  then  continued  its  march  with 
little  farther  interruption,  and  effected  its  in- 
tended union  with  the  Dutch  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Maestricht.  After  this  junction,  tlio 
Prince  of  Orange  assumed  the  command  of  the- 
allied  army,  which  now  stormed  and  sacked  Til- 
leniout,  where  great  cruelties  were  committed. 
.  .  .  The  union  of  the  two  armies  spread  terror 
throughout  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  the 
outrages  practiu;d  at  Tillemont  gave  the  Catho- 
lics a  horror  at  the  French  name  and  alliance. 
.  .  .  The  Flemings,  forgetting  their  late  discon- 
tents with  the  Spanish  government,  now  made 

the  utmost  efforts  against  their  invaders 

The  Spanish  prince  .  .  .  contrived  to 'elude  » 
general  engagement.  .  .  .  His  opponents  .  .  . 
were  obliged  to  employ  their  arms  in  besieging 
towns.  It  was  believed  for  some  time  that  they 
intended  to  invest  Brussels,  but  the  storm  fell  on 
Lou  vain."  The  Emperor  now  sent  from  Ger- 
many a  force  of  18,000  men,  under  Piccolomini, 
"to  the  succour  of  the  Cardinal  Infant.    The 
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slowni'ss  of  all  tljc  opcrutioiis  of  \\w.  Prince  of 
Orange  alTonii'dsiiniciL'nt  tiiiic  for  tlii'so  auxiliiir- 
les  to  cut  off  the  Frumh  supplies  of  provisionn. 
and  advance  to  the  relief  of  Louvtiin.  On  the 
intelligence  of  their  approach,  the  half  faniislnd 
French  abandoned  the  «iege,  and,  after  suffering 
severely  in  th<'ir  retreat,  retired  to  recruit  at 
Uurenionde.  The  Dutch  afforded  tht^in  no  assis- 
tan<!e,  and  showed  them  hut  little  sympathy  in 
their  disasters.  Though  the  Dutch  hated  Spain, 
they  were  jealous  of  France,  and  dreadeil  an  in- 
crease of  its  power  in  the  Netherlands.  .  .  . 
Mareschals  t'hatillon  and  Breze,  who  were  thus 
in  a  great  measure  the  victims  of  the  policy  of 
their  allies,  were  under  the  necessity  of  leading 
back  beyond  the  Meuse,  to  Nimeguen,  the 
■wretched  remains  of  their  army,  now  reduced  to 
9,000  men.  .  .  .  After  the  departure  of  the 
French,  the  exertions  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
were  limited,  during  this  season,  to  an  attempt  for 
the  recovery  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Skiuk, 
which  had  recently  been  reduced  by  tlie  Span- 
iards. The  Cardinal  Infant,  availing  himself  of 
the  opportunity  thus  presented  to  him,  (juickly 
regained,  by  aid  of  the  Austrian  reinforcements, 
his  superiority  in  the  tield.  lie  took  several  for- 
tresses from  the  Dutch,  and  sent  to  the  frontiers 
of  France  detachments  winch  levied  contribu 
tions  over  great  part  of  Picardy  and  Champagne. 
.  .  .  Encouraged  by  these  successes,  Olivarez 
[the  Spanish  minister]  redoubled  his  exertions, 
and  now  boldly  planned  invasions  of  France 
from  three  different  quarters  " — to  enter  Picardy 
on  the  north.  Burgundy  on  the  east,  and  Guienne 
at  the  south.  "Of  all  these  expeditions,  the 
most  successful,  at  least  for  a  time,  was  the  in- 
vasion of  Picardy,  which,  indeed,  had  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  the  French  monarchy.  By  orders 
of  the  Cardinal  Infant,  his  generals,  Prince 
Tliomas  of  Savoy,  Piccolomini,  and  John  de 
Vert,  or  Wert,  .  .  .  began  their  march  at  the 
bead  of  an  army  which  exceeded  30,000  men, 
and  was  particularly  strong  in  cavalry.  .  .  .  No 
interruption  being  .  .  .  offered  by  the  Dutch, 
the  Spanish  generals  entered  Picardy  [1630],  and 
seized  almost  without  resistance  on  La  CapcUe 
and  Catelet,  which  the  French  ministry  expected 
would  have  occupied  their  arms  for  some  months. 
The  Count  de  Soissons,  who  was  already  thinking 
more  of  his  plots  against  Richelieu  than  the  de- 
fence of  his  country,  did  nothing  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  Spaniards,  till  they  arrived  at 
the  Somme,"  and  there  but  little.  They  forced 
the  passage  of  the  river  with  slight  difliculty, 
and  "occupied  Rove,  to  the  south  of  the  Somme, 
on  the  river  Oi.se ;  and  having  thus  obtained  an 
entrance  into  France,  spread  themselves  over  the 
whole  country  lying  between  these  rivers.  The 
smoke  of  the  villages  to  which  they  set  fire  wiis 
seen  from  the  heights  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris; 
and  such  in  that  capital  was  the  consternation 
consequent  on  these  events  that  it  seems  probable, 
had  the  Spanish  generals  marched  straight  on 
Paris,  the  city  would  have  fallen  into  their 
hands. "  But  Prince  Thomas  was  not  bold 
enough  for  the  exploit,  and  prudently  "receded 
with  his  army  to  form  the  siege  of  Corbie.  This 
town  presented  no  great  resistance  to  his  arms, 
but  the  time  occupied  by  its  capture  allowed  the 
Parisians  to  recover  from  their  consternation,  and 
to  prepare  the  means  of  defence. "  They  raised 
an  army  of  60,000  men,  ch.efly  apprentices  and 
artisans   of   the    capital,   before  whicli  Prince 


TIkjuuls  was  obliged  to  retreat.  "The  French 
quickly  recovered  all  those  f'>r*,irted  places  in 
Picardy  which  had  been  previously  lost  by  the 
incapacit)',  or,  as  Richelieu  alleged,  by'  the 
treachery  of  their  governors.  But  they  could 
not  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  jdundering  and 
desolating  the  coiuitry  as  they  retired.  .  .  .  The 
Cardinal  Infant  was()blig<'d  to  remain  on  the  de- 
fensive for  some  time  after  his  retreat  from 
Picardy  to  the  Netherlands,  which  were  anew 
invaded  by  a  French  force,  under  the  Cardinal 
La  Valelte,  a  younger  son  of  the  Duke  d'Eper- 
non.  But  even  while  restricting  his  ojierations  to 
defence,  the  Infant  co>d<l  not  prevent  the  capture 
by  the  French  of  Ivry  and  Landreci  in  llainault. 
While  opposing  the  enemy  in  that  (piarter,  he 
received  intelligence  of  an  unexjK-cted  attempt 
on  Breda  by  the  Dutch  [1637J.  He  inunediatcly 
hastened  to  its  relief;  but  the  Prince  of  Orange 
having  rapidly  collected  6,000  or  7,000  peasants, 
whom  he  had  emi)loyed  in  fornnng  intrench- 
ments  and  drawing  lines  of  circumvallation,  was 
so  well  fortified  on  the  arrival  of  the  Cardinal 
Infant,  who  liad  cro.s.se(l  the  Scheldt  at  Antwcrj), 
and  approached  with  not  fewer  than  25,000  men, 
that  that  Prince,  in  despair  of  forcing  tlie  enemy's 
camp,  or  in  any  way  succouring  Breda,  marched 
towards  Guelderland.  In  that  province  he  took 
Venlo  and  Ruremonde ;  but  Breda,  as  he  had 
anticipated,  surrendered  to  the  Dutch  after  a 
siege  of  nine  weeks.  ...  Its  capture  greatly  re- 
lieved the  Dutch  in  Brabant,  who  now,  for  many 
years,  had  been  checked  by  an  enemy  in  the 
iieart  of  their  territories.  .  .  .  Early  in  the  year 
1038,  the  Infant  resumed  offensive  operations, 
and  again  rendered  himself  formidable  to  his 
enemies.  lie  frustrated  the  attempts  which  the 
Dutch  had  concerted  against  Antwerp.  ...  In 
person  lie  beat  off  the  army  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  had  invested  Queldres;  and,  about 
the  same  time,  his  active  generals,  Prince  Thomas 
of  Savoy  and  Piccolomini,  compelled  the  French 
to  raise  the  siege  of  St.  Omer." — J.  Dunlop, 
Jfemoirs  of  Spain  from  1621  to  1700,  v.  1,  rh.  4. 

A.  D.  X643. — Invasion  of  France  by  the 
Spaniards  and  their  defeat  at  Rocroi. — Loss 
or  Thionville  and  the  line  of  the  Moselle.  Sec 
FiiANGE :  A.  D.  1642-1643 ;  and  1643. 

A.  D.  1645-1646. —  French  campaign  in 
Flanders,  under  Orleans  and  Enghien(Cond6). 
— Siege  and  capture  of  Dunkirk. — "In  1645, 
Orleans  led  the  [French]  army  into  Flanders, 
and  began  the  campaign  with  the  capture  of 
Slardyck.  A  few  weeks  of  leisurely  siege  re- 
sulted in  the  conquest  of  some  towns,  and  by  the 
first  of  September  Gaston  sought  rest  at  the 
Court.  As  it  was  now  well  towards  the  end  of 
the  season,  the  Hollanders  were  at  last  ready  to 
cooperate,  and  they  joined  the  French  under 
Gassiou  and  Rantzau.  But  the  allied  armies  did 
little  except  march  and  countermarch,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  Spaniards  surprised  the 
French  garrison  at  Mardyck  and  retook  the  only 
place  of  importance  they  had  lost.  .  .  .  Gaston 
was,  however,  well  content  even  with  the 
moderate  glory  of  such  warfare.  In  1046  he 
conunanded  an  army  of  35,000  men,  one  portion 
of  which  was  led  by  Enghien  himself.  The  Hol- 
landers were  under  arms  unusually  early,  but 
they  atoned  for  this  by  accomplishui^  nothing. 
The  French  laid  siege  to  Courtrai,  which  in  due 
time  surrendered,  and  they  then  spent  three 
weeks  iu  a  vigorous  siege  of  Mardyck.    This 
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place  was  flually  captured  for  the  second  time  in 
fourteen  mouths.  It  was  now  hite  in  August, 
and  Orleans  was  ready  to  rest  from  a  campuigu 
wliich  had  lasted  three  mouths.  .  .  .  Hy  tiie  (ie- 
parturc  of  Gaston  the  Duke  of  Enghien  was  left 
free  to  attempt  some  important  movement,  au(l 
his  lhou>,'hts  turned  upon  the  capture  of  the  city 
of  Dunlvirk.  Dunkirk  was  situated  on  the  shore 
of  the  North  Sea.  in  a  po.sition  timt  made  it  alike 
important  and  fonniduhle  to  commerce.  .  .  . 
Its  harl)or  lending  to  u  canal  in  the  city  where  a  , 
lleet  might  safely  enter,  and  its  position  near  tlic 
shores  of  France  and  the  British  Channel,  hud 
rendered  it  a  frecjucut  retreat  for  |iinites.  The 
crui.sers  that  captured  the  slu|)sof  the  merchants 
of  Havre  and  Dieppe,  or  made  plundering  expe- 
ditions along  the  shores  of  Picardy  and  Nor- 
mandy, found  safe  refuge  in  the  harhor  of  Dun- 
kirk. Its  name  was  odious  through  northern 
France,  alike  to  the  shipper  and  the  resident  of 
the  towns  along  the  coast.  The  ravages  of  the 
pirates  of  Dunkirk  are  siud  to  have  cost  France 
as  much  as  a  million  u  year.  .  .  .  The  position 
of  Dunkirk  was  such  that  it  seemed  to  defy  at- 
tack, and  the  strangeness  and  wililue.ss  of  its  ap- 
proaches added  terror  to  its  name.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  vast  plains  of  sand,  far  over  winch 
often  spread  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea,  and  its 
name  was  said  to  siguify  the  church  of  the  tliuies. 
Upon  them  the  fury  of  the  storms  often  worked 
strange  changes.  What  had  seemed  solid  land 
would  be  swallowed  up  in  some  tempest.  What 
had  been  part  of  the  ocean  would  be  left  so  that 
men  and  wagons  eoidd  pass  over  what  the  day 
before  hud  been  as  inaccessible  as  the  Straits  of 
Dover.  An  army  attempting  a  siege  would  lind 
itself  on  these  wild  dunes  far  removed  from  any 
places  for  supplies,  and  exposed  to  the  utmost 
severity  of  storm  and  weather.  Tents  could 
hardly  be  pitched,  and  the  changing  sands  would 
threaten  the  troops  with  destruction.  The  city 
was,  moreover,  garrisoned  by  3,000  soldiers,  and 
by  3,000  of  the  citizens  and  2,000  sailors.  .  .  . 
The  ardor  of  Enghien  was  increased  by  these 
dilllculties*  and  he  believed  that  with  skill  and 
vigor  the  perils  of  a  siege  could  be  overcome. 
This  plan  met  the  warm  approval  of  JIazariu. 
.  .  .  Enghien  advanced  with  his  army  of  about 
15,000  men,  and  on  the  19th  of  September  the 
siege  begun.  It  was  necessary  to  prevent  sup- 
plies being  received  by  sea.  Tromp,  excited  to 
hearty  admiration  of  the  genius  of  the  young 
general,  sailed  with  ten  ships  into  the  harbor, 
and  cut  off  communications.  Enghien,  in  the 
meantime,  was  pressing  the  circumvallation  of 
the  city  with  the  utmost  vigor.  .  .  .  Half  fed, 
wet,  sleepless,  the  men  worked  on,  inspired  by 
the  zeal  of  their  leader.  Piccolonnni  attempted 
to  relieve  the  city,  but  he  could  not  force  En- 
ghien's  entrenchments,  except  by  risking  a 
pitched  battle,  and  that  he  did  not  dare  to  ven- 
ture. Mines  were  now  carried  under  the  city  by 
the  besiegers,  and  a  great  explosion  maile  a 
breach  in  the  wall.  The  French  and  Spanish 
met,  but  the  smoke  and  confusion  were  so  ter- 
rible that  both  sides  at  last  fell  back  in  disorder. 
The  French  finally  discovered  thut  the  ad  .antage 
was  really  theirs,  and  held  the  position.  Nothing 
now  remained  but  a  final  and  bloody  assault,  but 
Leyde  did  not  think  that  honor  required  him  to 
await  this.  He  agreed  that  if  he  did  not  receive 
succor  by  the  10th  of  October,  the  city  should 
be  surrendered.     Piccolomiui  dared  not  risk  the 


lust  army  in  Flanders  in  an  as-sault  on  Enghien's 
cntrenchment.s,  and,  on  October  11th,  the  Spaidsh 
troops  evacuated  the  town.  A  siege  of  tliree 
weeks  had  con(iuered  obstacles  of  nuiii  and 
niilure,  and  destroyed  the  scourge  of  French 
(ouunerce."— ,1.  H.  I'lrkins,  Fr<i.:cti  uiukr  [AVi-A- 
dim  itiitl]  Miiziirih.  (•/<.  8  (/•.  1). 

Ai.soi.n:  Lord  .Malum,  Life  of  Condi,  ch.  2. 

A.  D.  1646-1648.— Final  Negotiation  of 
Peace  between  Spain  and  the  United  Prov- 
inces.—  "Tiic  late  campaign  iiad  been  so  unfor- 
tunate [to  tiie  Spauiardsj  that  tiiey  felt  their 
only  possibility  of  obtaining  reasonable  terms, 
or  of  coiiiinuing  the  w.ir  with  the  liope  of  a 
change  in  fortune,  was  to  break  the  alliance  be- 
tween Holland  and  France.  A  long  debt  of 
gratitude,  assistance  rendered  in  the  struggle 
with  Si)uin  when  assistance  was  valuable,  the 
treaty  of  lOIir)  renewed  in  1044.  forbade  Holland 
making  a  peace,  except  jointly  with  France. 
<Jn  the  other  hand,  tlie  StatesO«!neral  were 
weary  of  war,  and  jealous  of  the  power  and  am- 
bition of  the  French.  .  .  .  This  disposition  was 
skilfully  fostered  by  tiie  Spanish  envoys.  Pau 
and  Knuyt,  plenii)otentiaries  from  Holland  to 
the  Congress  at  ^lUnsler  [where,  in  part,  the 
negotiations  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  were  in 
progress — see  Geu.manv:  A.  D.  1(J4SJ,  were 
gained  to  the  Spanish  interest,  as  Mazarin 
claimed,  by  the  promise  to  each  of  lt)0,000 
crowns.  But,  ai)art  from  bril)es,  the  Spanish 
used  Mazarin's  own  plans  to  alarm  the  Hol- 
landers. ...  It  was  intimated  to  the  Hollunilers 
that  France  was  about  to  make  a  separate  jieace, 
that  the  Spanish  Netherlands  were  to  be  given 
her,  and  that  perhaps  with  the  hand  of  the  in- 
fanta might  be  transferred  what  claims  Spain 
still  made  on  the  allegiance  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces. The  French  i)rotested  in  vain  they  liad 
never  thought  of  nuiking  any  treaty  unless  Hol- 
land joined,  and  that  the  proposed  nuirriage  of 
Loins  with  the  infanta  had  been  idle  talk,  sug- 
gested by  the  Spanish  for  the  purpose  of  alarm- 
ing the  States-General.  The  Hollanders  were  sus- 
l)icious,  and  they  became  still  more  eager  for 
peace.  ...  In  th'i  spring  of  164(5,  seveuty-oue 
proposed  articles  had  been  subnutted  to  the 
Spanish  for  their  consideration.  The  French 
made  repeated  protests  against  these  steps,  but 
the  States-General  insisted  that  they  were  only 
acting  with  such  celerity  as  should  enable  them 
to  have  the  terms  of  their  treaty  adjusted  as 
.soon  as  those  of  the  French.  The  successes  of 
1646  and  the  capture  of  Dunkirk  quickened  the 
desires  of  the  United  Provinces  for  a  treaty  with 
their  ancient  enemy.  .  .  .  In  December,  1046,  ar- 
ticles were  signed  between  Spain  and  Holland,  to 
be  inserted  in  the  treaty  of  Mttnster,  when  tliat 
should  be  settled  upon,  though  the  St^jtes-General 
still  declared  that  no  peace  should  be  made  un- 
less the  terms  were  approved  by  France.  Active 
hostilities  were  again  commenced  in  1647,  but 
little  progress  was  made  in  Flanders  during  this 
campaign.  Though  the  Hollanders  had  not 
actually  made  peace  with  Spain,  they  gave  the 
French  no  aid.  ...  On  January  30,  1648,  the 
treaty  was  at  last  signed.  'One  would  think,' 
wrote  Mazarin,  '  that  for  eighty  years  France 
had  been  warring  with  the  provinces,  and  Spain 
had  been  protecting  them.  They  have  stained 
their  reputation  with  a  shameful  blemish.'  It 
was  eighty  years  since  William  of  Orange  had 
issued  his  proclamation  inviting  all  the  Nether- 
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IuikIh  to  tiikc  up  urtiiM  'to  oppose  inc  violent 
tyniniiy  of  tlic  HpiiniiinlH. '  I'lilikc  llie  triitt' of 
UIUO,  u  forinitl  iiiul  tiriul  ])ca('i>  wuh  now  luiulc. 
Till)  United  I'rovimes  were  a  !;uowle(l>?e(l  uh 
free  und  Hoverei^n  HtutcH.  At  tlie  time  of 
the  truce  tlie  SpuniuniH  liiui  only  treated 
with  tlieni  '  ill  ((Uiility  of,  and  as  holding  tlxru 
for  indei)en(lent  provinces.'  Hy  a  provision 
which  had  increased  the  cajjerness  for  peace  of 
tiic  burghers  and  merchants  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces. It  was  agreed  that  the  Escaut  [Scheldt[ 
Mhould  1)0  closed.  The  wealth  and  conunerce  ot 
Antwerp  were  thus  sacrificed  for  the  bt-nelit  of 
Amst^'rdam  The  trade  with  the  Indies  was 
divided  between  the  two  countries.  Numerous 
conunercial  advantages  were  secured  and  (-ertain 
additional  territory  was  ceded  to  the  Htates- 
Qeneral."— J.  IJ.  f\'rklns,  France  viuhi- [Hiclie- 
lieu  a//f/]  Mdzarin,  eh.  8  (r.  1).  —  "It  had  .  .  . 
become  a  settled  conviction  of  Holland  that  ii 
barrier  of  Spanish  territory  between  the  United 
Provinces  and  France  was  necessar"  as  a  safe- 
f(uard  against  the  latter.  But  the  i(lea  of  light- 
ing to  maintain  that  barrier  had  not  yet  arisen, 
though  lighting  wastlic  outcome  of  the  doctrine. 
All  that  the  United  Provinces  now  did,  or  could 
do,  was  simply  Uy  Imck  out  of  the  war  witli 
Spain,  sit  still,  and  l«»ok  passively  upon  the  con- 
flict betweer  her  and  France  for  jiossession  of  the 
barrier,  until  it  should  |)lease  the  two  belliger- 
ents to  make  peace." — J.  Oeddes,  Ilixt.  of  the 
Administntliuii  of  John  Ik  Witt,  bk.  3,  eh.  1, 
sect.  1  {v.  1). 

(Spanish  Provinces):  A.  D.  1647-1648. — The 
Spanish  war  with  France. — Siege  and  Battle 
of  Lens. — "While  Conde  was  at  the  head  of  the 
army  of  the  Netherlands,  it  ut  least  suffered  no 
disaster;  but,  while  he  was  affording  the  enemy 
u  triumph  in  Spain  fby  his  failure  at  Lerida  — 
see  Spain:  A.  D.  1044-1640],  the  army  which  he 
left  behind  him  was  equally  unfortunate.  As 
he  had  taken  some  regiments  with  him  to  Spain, 
it  did  not  exceed  10,000  men;  and  in  1047  was 
commanded  by  the  two  nnirshals,  Gassion  and 
llantzau,"  who  exercised  the  command  on  alter- 
nate days.  Both  w(!re  brave  and  skilful  ofllcers, 
bui  they  were  hostile  to  one  another,  and  Hant- 
zau  was,  unfortunately,  a  drunkard.  "The 
Spanish  army  had  been  raised  to  22,000  men, 
and  besides  being  superior  in  numbers  to  them, 
was  now  under  the  command  of  a  singularly 
active  leader,  the  Archduke  Leopold.  He  took 
town  after  town  before  their  face ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  June  laid  siege  to  Landrecies.  The 
danger  of  so  important  a  place  stimulated 
Mazarin  to  send  some  strong  battalions,  includ- 
ing the  royal  guards,  to  reinforce  the  army:  and 
the  two  marshals  made  skilful  dispositions  to 
surprise  the  Spanish  camp.  By  a  night  march 
of  great  rapidity,  they  reached  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  enemy  without  their  presence  being  sus- 
pected ;  but  the  next  morning,  when  the  attack 
was  to  be  made,  it  was  Rantzau's  turn  to  com- 
mand; and  he  was  too  helplessly  drunk  to  give 
the  necessary  orders.  Before  he  had  recovered 
his  consciousness  daylight  had  revealed  his  dan- 
ger to  the  archduke,  and  he  had  taken  up  a 
position  in  which  he  could  give  battle  with  ad- 
vantage. Greatly  mortitied,  the  French  were 
forced  to  draw  off,  and  leave  Landrecies  to  its 
fate.  As  some  apparent  set-off  to  their  losses, 
they  succeeded  in  taking  Dixmude,  and  one  or 
two  other  uuimportuut  towns,  and  were  besieging 


[^cns,  when  Gassion  was  killed ;  and  though,  a 
few  days  afterwards,  that  town  was  Uiken,  its 
capture  made  but  small  amends.  .  .  .  Though 
I  the  war  was. almost  at  an  end  in  Germany, 
Turcnne  was  still  in  tlnit  country ;  and,  therclore. 
I  the  next  year  then;  was  nr>  one  who  could  be  sent 
to  replace  Gasshm  but  Condu  und  Granunont. 
;  who  fortunately  for  the  prince,  was  his  almost 
'■  in8«'parablt  coinrade  and  adviser.  .  .  .  Though 
I  10,0((((  men  had  been  thought  enough  for  Gas- 
I  sion  und  Bjintzau,  ilO.OtX)  were  now  collected  to 
enable  Condo  to  make  a  more  successful  cam- 
I  paign.  The  archduke  had  received  no  reinforcc- 
i  nients,  and  had  now  only  18,000  men  to  make 
head  against  him;  yet  with  this  greatly  inferior 
force  he,  for  a  whil(^  balanced  ("onde'H  successes; 
losing  Yjircs,  it  is  true,  but  taking  Courtrai  luid 
Fumes,  and  defeating  and  ahnost  annihilating  a 
division  with  which  the  prince  had  detached 
Itantzau  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Ostend.  At 
last,  in  the  middle  of  August,  he  laid  siege  t:> 
Lens,  the  capture  of  which  had,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  been  the  last  exploit  of  the 
French  army  in  the  preceding  campaign,  and 
which  was  now  retaken  without  the  garrison 
making  the  slightest  effort  at  resistance.  But, 
just  as  the  first  intelligence  of  his  having  sat 
down  before  it  reached  Conde,  he  was  joined  by 
the  Count  d'Erlach  with  a  reinforcement  of 
5,000  men  from  tiie  German  army ;  and  he  re- 
solved to  march  against  the  archduke  in  the  hope 
of  saving"  the  place.  "He  arrived  in  sight  of 
the  town  on  the  20th  of  August,  a  few  liours 
after  it  had  surrendered;  und  he  found  the  arch- 
duke's victorious  army  in  a  position  which,  eager 
as  he  was  for  battle,  he  could  not  venture  to  at- 
tack. For  Lcopohl  had  18,000  men  under  arms, 
and  the  force  that  Conde  had  been  uble  to  bring 
with  him  did  not  exceed  14,000,  with  18  guns. 
For  the  tirst  time  in  his  life  he  decided  on  re- 
treating;" but  early  in  the  retreat  his  army  was 
thrown  into  disorder  by  an  attack  from  the  arch- 
duke's cavalry,  commamled  by  General  Beck. 
"All  was  nearly  lost,  when  Grammont  turned 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  He  was  in  the  van,  but 
the  moment  that  he  learnt  what  was  taking  place 
behind  him,  he  halted  the  advanced  guard,  and 
leading  it  back  towards  the  now  triumphant 
enemy,  gave  time  for  those  regiments  which  hail 
been  driven  in  to  rally  behind  the  firm  line  which 
he  presented.  ...  It  soon  came  to  be  a  contest 
of  hard  fighting,  unvaried  by  manoeuvres  on 
either  side ;  and  in  hard  fighting  no  troops  could 
stand  before  those  who  might  be  lead  by  Conde. 
...  At  last  victory  declared  for  liim  in  every 
part  of  his  line.  He  had  sustained  a  lieavy  loss 
himself,  but  less  than  that  of  the  enemy,  who 
left  3,000  of  their  number  slain  upon  the  field ; 
while  5,000  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Beck 
himself,  struck  down  by  a  mortal  wound,  and 
nearly  all  their  artillery  and  baggage,  uttestctl 
the  reality  and  greatness  of  his  triumph." — C.  D. 
Yonge,  Hist,  of  Fi'ance  under  tlie  Iiourb<>m,  eh. 
10  (r.  2). 

Also  in:  Sir  E.  Cust,  Lives  of  the  Warriors 
of  tlie  Civil  Wars,  pt.  1,  pp.  149-152. 

A.  D.  1647-1650. — Suspension  of  the  Stad'- 
holdership.— Supremacy  of  the  States  of  Hol- 
land.—  The  fourth  stodtholder,  William  H.,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  Frederick  Henry,  in  1647, 
"  was  young  and  enterprising,  and  not  at  all  dis- 
posed to  follow  the  pacific  example  of  his  father. 
.  .  .  Uis  attempt  at  a  coup  d'etat  only  prepared 
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(lie  way  f<>r  an  Interrogmim.  ,  .  .  He  wuh 
liriitlu'r'inluw  to  the  Khrlor  of  Hiiiiiilnil)iirj; 
.  .  .  itiid  Honiri  law  to  ClmrlfH  1,  of  Kiinliiiul 
uiul  Henrietta  Miiria,  tlie  HiHter  of  l^oiiis  XIII. 
.  .  .  The  nrotid  (leneeiidiuu  of  I  lie  StuiiilH,  tin; 
I'rliicesH  .Nliiry,  who  had  tieeii  married  to  him 
wlieii  liardly  more  tliaii  a  eliild,  tlioiiirjit  it  lie- 
neatli  her  not  to  lie  tlie  wife  of  a  sovereijfii,  and 
encouraged  iier  liiisiiand  not  to  Im!  Nalislled  to  re 
main  merely  'the  ollieial  of  a  repiililic. '  Tlius 
eiieouratfed,  tlie  son  of  Frederick  lieiiry  elier- 
isiied  the  secret  iiurpow!  of  tran.sforming  the 
elective  HtadtliohlerHliip  into  an  hereditary  mon- 
areliy.  ...  He  needed  supreme  authority  to 
etmlile  him  to  render  a.ssistance  to  Charles  I,  .  .  . 
KindinK  in  the  opposition  of  the  Slates  an  insur- 
iiiountaiile  obstacle  to  his  wish  of  inlerveiitioii, 
he  sought  the  supjiort  of  France,  .  .  .  and  was 
now  ready  to  come  to  an  understanding  witli 
Mazarin  to  lir<;ak  I  lie  treaty  of  jMunster  and  wrest 
the  Netherlands  from  Spain.  Mazarin  promised 
in  return  to  help  him  to  assert  liisautliority  over 
the  States.  .  .  .  But  if  William  desired  war,  tin- 
United  Provinces,  and  in  particular  tin-  province 
of  Holland,  could  not  dispense  with  peace.  .  .  . 
The  States  of  Holland  .  .  .  tixed  the  period  for 
the  disbanding  of  the  twenty-nine  companies 
whose  dismissal  hud  been  promised  to  them. 
Aft(!r  twelve  days  of  useless  deliberations  they 
i88ue<l  definite  orders  to  that  effect.  The  step 
Lad  been  provoked,  but  it  was  preci|)itate  and 
might  give  rise  to  a  legal  contest  as  to  their 
competency.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  therefore, 
eager  to  hasten  a  struggle  from  which  he  ex- 
pected an  easy  victory,  chose  t<i  tonsider  the 
resolution  of  the  States  of  Holland  as  a  signal 
for  the  rupture  of  the  Union,  and  the  very  ne.xt 
day  solemnly  demanded  reparation  from  the 
States-General,  who  in  their  turn  i.ssued  a  coun- 
ter order.  The  Prince  made  skilful  use  of  the 
rivalry  of  power  between  the  two  as.semlilies  to 
obtain  for  himself  extraordinary  powers  which 
were  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Confederation. 
By  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  which  was 
passed  by  only  four  provinces,  of  which  two 
were  represented  by  but  one  deputy  each,  he 
was  authorised  to  take  all  measures  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  peace,  and  partic- 
ularly for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  '  The 
States-General  consequently  commi.ssioued  him 
to  visit  the  town  councils  of  Holland,  accom- 
panied by  six  members  of  the  States-General 
and  of  the  Council  of  State,  with  all  the  pomp 
of  a  military  escort,  including  a  large  number  of 
officers,  lie  was  cliarged  to  address  them  with 
remonstrances  and  threats  intended  to  intimidate 
the  provincial  States.'  This  was  the  first  act  of 
the  coup  d'etat  that  he  had  prepared,  and  his 
mistake  was  juickly  shown  him."  The  Prince 
gained  nothing  by  his  visitation  of  the  towns. 
At  Amsterdam  he  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the 
place  with  his  following,  and  he  returned  to  the 
Hague  especially  enraged  against  that  bold  and 
independent  city.  He  planned  an  exiM;dition  to 
take  it  by  surprise ;  but  ihe  citizens  got  timely 
warning  and  his  scheme  was  baffled.  He  had 
succeeded,  however,  in  arresting  and  imprisoning 
six  of  the  most  influential  deputies  of  the  As- 
sembly of  Holland,  and  his  attitude  was  formid- 
able enough  to  extort  some  concessions  from  the 
popular  party,  by  way  of  compromise.  A  state 
of  suspicious  quiet  was  restored  for  the  time, 
which  William  improved  by  renewing  negotia- 


tions for  a. secret  tn'aty  witli  Fmncc.  "Arrogating 
to  himself  already  the  riglit  to  disposi*  as  he 
pleased  of  the  republic,  he  signed  a  convention 
with  Count  d'  Kstrades,  whom  he  had  summoned 
to  the  Hague.  Hy  this  the  King  of  Fran.e  anil 
the  I'riiiee  of  Oriinge  engaged  themselves  *  to  at- 
tack eoiijoinllv  the  Netherlands  on  Mav  I.  1051, 
with  ail  army  of  'JI).(M)(>  fool  and  ID.OINJ  lionw.  to 
break  at  the  same  time  with  Cromwell,  to  re cs- 
talilish  Chillies  II.  as  King  of  Kiigland,  and  to 
make  no  treaty  with  Spain  excepting  in  concert 
with  each  other.'  The  Prince  of  Orange  guar- 
anteed a  fleet  of  r»0  ves.sels  besiiles  the  land  con- 
tingent, and  in  return  for  his  I'o-operation  was 
promised  the  absolute  possession  of  the  city  of 
Antwerp  and  the  Duchy  of  Brabant  or  .Man|ui 
sate  of  the  Holy  Uoinan  Kinpire.  William  thus 
interested  France  in  the  success  of  his  cause  by 
making  ready  to  resume  the  war  with  Spain, 
and  calculated,  as  he  told  his  coiitidants,  on 
protiling  by  her  assistance  to  disjierse  the  cabal 
opposed  to  him.  .  .  .  The  internal  paeitlcation 
amounted  then  to  no  more  than  a  truce,  when 
three  months,  later  the  Prince  of  Orange,  liaving 
over-fatigued  and  heated  himself  in  the  chase, 
was  seized  with  smallpox,  of  which  in  a  few 
days  he  died.  He  was  thus  carried  otT  at  the  age 
of  '-J4,  in  the  full  force  and  llower  of  his  age, 
leaving  only  one  son,  born  a  week  after  his 
father's  death.  .  ,  .  His  attempt  at  a  coup  d'etat 
was  destined  to  jiress  heavily  and  long  upon  the 
fate  of  the  posthumous  son,  who  had  to  wait  2'i 
years  before  succeeding  t<)  his  ancestral  functions. 
It  closed  the  succession  to  him  for  many  years, 
by  making  the  stadtholdership  a  standing  men- 
ace to  the  public  freedom.  .  .  .  The  son  of 
William  II.,  an  orphan  before  his  birth,  and 
named  William  like  his  father,  seemed  destined 
to  succeed  to  little  more  than  the  patitrnul  name. 
.  .  .  Three  days  after  the  death  of  William  II., 
the  former  tleputies,  whom  he  liad  treated  as 
state  prisoners  and  deprived  of  all  their  offices, 
were  recalled  to  take  their  seats  in  the  Assembly. 
At  the  same  time  the  provincial  Town  Councils 
assumed  the  power  of  nominating  their  own 
magistrates,  which  had  almost  always  been  left 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  Stadlholder,  and  thus  ob- 
tained the  full  enjoyment  of  municipal  freedom, 
ihe  States  of  Holland,  on  their  side,  grasped  the 
authority  hitherto  exercised  in  their  |)rovince  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  claimed  successively 
all  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  The  States  of 
Zealand  .  .  .  exhibited  the  same  eagerness  to 
free  themselves  from  all  subjection.  .  .  .  Thus, 
before  declaring  the  stadtholdership  vacant,  the 
office  was  deprived  of  its  prerogatives.  To  com- 
plete this  transformation  of  the  government,  the 
States  of  Holland  took  the  initiative  in  summon- 
ing to  the  Hague  a  great  assembly  of  the  Con- 
federation, which  met  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1051.  .  .  .  The  congress  was  called  upon 
to  decide  between  two  forms  of  constitution. 
The  question  was  whether  the  United  Provinces 
should  be  a  republic  governed  by  the  States- 
General,  or  whether  the  government  should  be- 
long to  the  States  of  each  province,  with  only  a 
reservation  in  favour  of  the  obligations  imposed 
by  the  Act  of  Union.  Was  each  province  to  be 
sovereign  in  itself,  or  subject  to  the  federal 
power  ?"  The  result  was  a  suspension  and 
practical  abolition  of  the  stadtholdership.  ' '  Freed 
from  the  counterbalancing  power  of  the  Stadt- 
holdcr,  Holland  to  a  great  extent  absorbed  the 
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fedenil  power,  and  wii.s  the  gainer  by  all  that 
that  j)()wer  lost.  .  .  .  Tlic  States  of  Ilollaiul. 
.  .  .  destined  lieiiceforward  to  be  the  principal 
iustrument  of  government  of  tlic  republic,  was 
composed  partly  of  nobles  and  i)artly  of  deputies 
from  the  towns.  .  .  .  The  Grand  Pensionary 
was  the  minister  of  the  States  of  Holland.  He 
was  appointed  for  live  years,  and  represented 
them  in  the  States-General.  .  .  .  Called  upon  by 
the  vacancy  in  the  sfadtholdership  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  L'nited  Provinces,  without  any  legal 
j)o\ver  of  enforcing  obedience,  Holland  required 
ti  statesman  who  could  secure  this  political  su- 
premacy and  use  it  for  her  benetit.  The  nomi- 
nation of  John  de  Witt  as  Grand  Pensionary 
placed  at  her  service  one  of  the  youngest  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly." — A.  L.  Pontalis,  Ju/in  dc 
Win.  ell.  l-'i(f\  1). 

(Spanish  Provincss) :  A.  D.  1648. —  Still 
held  to  form  a  part  of  the  Empire.  See  Gek- 
M.VNV:  A.  D.  1048. 

(United  Provinces):  A.  D.  1648-1665.— 
Prosperity  and  pre-eminence  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public.— The  causes. — 'That  this  little  patch 
of  earth,  a  bog  rescued  from  the  waters,  warred 
on  ever  by  man  and  by  the  elements,  without 
mUural  advantages  except  those  of  contact  with 
the  sea,  should  in  the  nii(',dle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  have  become  the  connnercial  centre  of 
Europe,  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of  history.  But 
in  the  explanation  01  this  phenomenon  history 
lias  one  of  its  most  instructive  lessons.  Philip 
II.  said  of  Holland,  'that  it  was  the  country 
nearest  to  hell.'  Well  might  lie  express  such  an 
opinion.  He  had  buried  around  the  walls  of  its 
cities  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  Spanish 
soldiers,  and  had  spent  in  the  attempt  at  its  sub- 
jugation more  than  two  hun<lred  million  ducats. 
This  fact  alone  would  account  for  his  abhorrence, 
but,  in  addition,  the  republic  was  in  its  ■  very 
feature  opposeiPto  the  ideal  country  of  a  oi^jot 
and  a  despot.  The  tlrst  element  which  con- 
tributed to  its  wealth,  as  well  as  to  the  vast  in- 
crease of  its  population,  was  its  religious  tolera- 
tion. .  .  .  This,  of  course,  was  as  incomprehen- 
sible to  a  Spanish  Catholic  as  it  was  to  a  High- 
Churchman  or  to  a  Presbyterian  in  England. 
That  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  ..Lnabaptists,  Jews, 
and  Catholics  should  all  he  permitted  to  live  un- 
der the  same  government  seemed  ♦o  the  rest  of 
Europe  like  flying  in  the  face  01  Providence. 
Critics  at  this  ime  occasionally  said  that  the 
Hollanders  carec  nothing  for  religion ;  that  with 
them  theology  was  of  less  account  than  commerce. 
To  taunts  like  these  no  reply  was  needed  by 
men  who  could  point  to  their  record  of  eighty 
years  of  war.  This  war  had  been  fought  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  but  more  than  all,  as  the 
greater  includes  the  less,  for  civil  liberty.  Dur- 
ing its  continuance,  and  at  every  crisis.  Catholics 
had  *,ood  side  by  side  with  Protestants  to  de- 
feud  their  country,  as  they  had  done  in  England 
when  the  Spanish  Armada  appeared  upon  her 
coast.  It  would  h,  "^  been  a  strange  reward  for 
their  fidelity  to  subjv.'Cl  them,  as  ElizR'>eth  did, 
to  a  relentless  persecution,  upon  the  '  ;xt  tha«^ 
they  were  dangerous  *  j  the  Stat'  .  addition 
to  the  toleration,  there  were  othci  i;i>uses  leading 
to  the  marvellous  prosperity  of  the  republic, 
which  are  of  particular  interest  to  Americans. 
In  1659,  Samuel  Lamb,  a  prominent  and  far-see- 
ing London  .merchant,  published  a  pamphlet,  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  Cromwell,  urging  tiic  es 


tablishment  of  a  bank  in  England  similar  to  the 
one  at  Amsterdam.  In  this  pamphlet,  which 
Lord  Somers  thought  worthy  of  preservation, 
the  author  gives  the  reasons,  as  they  occurred  to 
him,  which  accounted  for  the  vast  superiority  of 
Iloliaud  over  the  rest  of  Europe  as  a  commercial 
nation.  ...  As  tlie  foundation  of  a  bank  for 
England  was  the  subject  of  the  letter,  the  author 
naturally  lays  particular  stress  upon  that  factor, 
but  the  other  causes  which  he  enumerates  as  ex- 
plaining the  great  trade  of  the  re|>ublic  are  the 
following:  First.  The  statesmen  sitting  at  the 
helm  in  Holland  are  many  of  them  merchants, 
bred  to  trade  from  their  youth,  improved  by 
foreign  travel,  and  acquainted  with  all  the  neces- 
sities of  commerce.  Hence,  their  laws  and 
treaties  are  framed  with  wi'  lom.  Second.  In 
Holland  when  a  mere!  .ut  :  es,  his  property  is 
tMjually  divided  ai<;  <  his  '"''ren,  and  the 
business  is  continue  nd  expaiiueu,  witli  all  its 
traditions  and  inheri  ed  experience.  In  England, 
on  the  contrary,  thj  prr'perty  goes  to  the  eldest 
son,  who  often  sets  up  for  a  country  gentleman, 
s(|uanders  his  patrimony,  and  neglects  the  busi- 
ness by  which  his  father  had  become  enriched. 
Third.  The  honesty  of  the  Hollanders  in  their 
manufacturing  and  commercial  dealings.  When 
goods  are  made  up  mi  Holland,  they  sell  every- 
where without  question,  I^rthe  purchaser  knows 
that  they  are  exactly  as  represented  in  quality, 
weight,  and  measure.  Not  so  with  England's 
goods.  Our  manufacturers  are  so  given  to  fraud 
and  adulteration  as  to  bring  their  commodities 
into  disgrace  abroad.  'And  so  the  Dutch  have 
the  pre-eminence  in  the  sale  of  their  manufac- 
tures before  us,  by  their  true  making,  to  their 
very  flics  and  needles. '  Fourth.  The  care  and 
vigilance  of  the  government  in  the  lay'ng  of  im- 
positions so  as  to  encourage  their  own  manufac- 
tures; the  skill  and  rapidity  with  which  they  are 
changed  to  meet  the  shifting  wants  of  trade; 
the  encouragement  given  by  ample  rewards  from 
the  public  treasury  for  useful  inventions  and 
improvements;  and  the  promotion  of  men  to 
ollice  for  services  and  not  for  favor  or  sinister 
ends.  Such  were  the  causes  of  t)ie  commercial 
supremacy  of  the  Dutch  as  they  appeared  to  an 
English  merchant  of  the  time,' and  all  modern 
investigationssupport  his  view  .  .  .  ;  Sir  Joshua 
[Josiali]  Child,  writing  a  few  years  later  ['  A  New 
Discourse  of  Trade,  p.  2,  und ;  'ter — 1665],  gives 
a  fuller  explanation  of  .le  ^reat  prosperity  of 
the  Netherland  Republic.  Ho  evidently  had 
Lamb's  pamphlet  before  him,  for  he  enumerates 
all  the  causes  set  forth  by  his  predecessor.  In 
addition,  he  gives  several  others,  as  to  some  of 
which  we  shall  see  more  hereafter.  Among  these 
are  the  general  «!ducation  of  the  people,  includ- 
ing the  women,  religious  toleration,  care  of  the 
poor,  low  custom  d  ities  and  high  excise,  n-gis- 
tration  of  titles  to  real  esuite,  low  interest,  the 
law.s  permitting  the  assignment  of  debts,  and  the 
judicial  system  under  which  controversies  be- 
tween merchants  can  be  decided  at  one  fortieth 
part  of  the  expense  in  England.  .  .  .  Probably, 
'  body  of  men  governing  a  state  were  ever 
more  enlightened  and  better  acquainted  with  the 
necessities  of  legislation  timn  were  these  burgh- 
ers, merchants,  and  manufacturers  who  for  two 
centu.ies  gave  laws  to  JloUand.  It  was  largely 
due  to  the  intelligence  displayed  by  these  men 
that  the  republic,  di:ring  the  continuance  of  its 
war,  was  enabled  to  support  a  burden  of  taxa- 
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tion  such  as  tlio  world  1ms  rarei,,  .  '  )rc  or 
since.  The  interniil  tii.xes  scein  u[)piilling.  Rents 
were  ta.xed  twenty-live  ])er  cent. ;  on  all  sales  of 
real  estate  two  and  a  half  per  tci.t  were  levied, 
and  on  all  collateral  inheritances  live  per  cent. 
On  heer,  wine,  meat,  salt,  spirit.s.  and  all  articles 
of  luxury,  the  lax  was  one  hundred  per  cent., 
and  on  some  articles  this  was  doubled.  But  this 
was  only  the  internal  laxation.  in  the  way  of  ex- 
cise duties,  which  were  levied  on  every  one, 
natives  and  foreigner.,  alike.  In  rej^ard  to 
foreign  commodities,  which  the  republic  needed 
for  its  support,  the  system  was  very  different. 
Ui)on  them  there  was  imposed  only  a  nonunal 
duty  of  one  per  '•  ut.,  while  wo(t!,  the  great 
staple  for  the  mar  acturers,  was  adnutted  free. 
Here  the  statesmen  of  the  reptil)lie  showed  the 
wisdom  which  placed  them,  as  masters  of  politi- 
cal economy,  at  least  two  centuries  in  advance 
of  their  contemporaries. "  —  D.  Camjibell,  T/ie 
Piiiitiui  ill  Holland,  England,  and  Aincriai,  i:  2, 
pp.  a24-!)31. 

Also  in:  W.  T.  McCullagh.  Induntrinl  history 
of  Fnc  X.idonK.  r.  2.-  The  Dutrh.  ,-h.  12. 

(The  United  Provinces):  A.  D.  1651-1660. 
— The  rule  of  Holland,  and  her  Grand  Pen- 
sionary, John  de  V/itt. — "•The  Republic  had 
shaken  oil'  the  domination  of  a  j)ers"':  it  now 
fell  under  the  domiinitio''  of  a  single  ,  (vince. 
Holland  was  overwhe..  >.ingly  prepondt .ant  in 
the  federation.  She  possessecl  tl»c  richest,  most 
populous,  and  most  powerful  towns.  She  con- 
tributed more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  federal 
taxation.  She  had  the  right  of  naming  the  am- 
bassadors at  Paris,  Stockholm,  and  Vienna.  The 
fact  that  the  States  General  met  on  her  territory 

—  at  the  Hague  —  necessarily  gave  her  additional 
influence  and  prestige.  .  .  .  With  the  Sladt- 
hohler's  power  that  of  the  States  General  also, 
ivs  representing  the  idea  of  centralisation,  had 
largely  disappeared.  The  Provincial  Estates  of 
Holland,  therefore,  under  the  title  of  '  Their 
High  Mightinesses,'  became  the  principal  power 

—  to  such  an  'Xtent,  indeed,  that  the  term 
'  Holland '  had  .  y  the  time  of  the  Restoration 
[the  English  Restoration,  A.  D.  1060]  become 
synonymous  among  foreign  powers  with  the 
whole  Republic.  Their  chief  minister  was  called 
'The  Grand  Pensionary,'  and  the  olHce  had  been 
since  1653  lilled  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  the  time,  John  de  V'itt.  John  de  Witt 
therefore  represcMted,  rou  ly  speaking,  the 
])ower  of  the  merchant  ari'  nicy  of  Holland, 
as  opposed  to  the  claims  of  t  Iou.se  of  Orange, 
which  were  sui)porte(l  by  >  j  'noblesse,'  the 
irmy,  the  Calvinistic  clergy,  and  the  peop'e  be- 
low the  governing  class.  Abroad  the  Orange 
family  !md  the  8ymj)athy  of  monarchical  Gov- 
ernments. Louis  XIV.  despised  the  Government 
of  'Messieurs  les  Murchands,'  while  Charles  IL, 
at  once  tl"J  uncle  and  the  guardian  of  the  young 
Prince  nf  the  house  of  Orange,  the  future  Wil- 
liam V  ^.  of  England,  and  mindful  of  the  scant 
cour*cdy  which,  to  satisfy  Cromwell,  ihe  Dutch 
had  shown  him  '•-  exile,  was  ever  th«!ir  bitter  and 
unscnipuh)us  foe.  The  empire  of  the  Dutch 
Republic  was  purely  commercial  and  colonial, 
and  she  held  in  this  respect  the  same  position 
relatively  to  the  rest  of  Europe  that  England 
holds  at  the  present  (lay."--(j.  Airy,  The  Eng. 
ReHtoration  and  iMiiin  XIV.,  ch.  9. 

Also  in:  J.  Geddes.  IIi>tt.  of  tfte  Administra- 
tion of  John  de  V^itt,  V,  1. 


(Spanish  Provinces) :  A.  D.  1652. — Recovery 
of  Dunkirk  and  Gravelines.— Invasion  of 
France.     See  Fh.v.nci:;  A.  D.  l«r)2. 

(The  United  Provinces) :  A.  D.  1652.— First 
Settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  See 
SoiTU  Afuk  a:  A.  1).  148(5-180(1. 

(The  United  Provinces):  A.  D.  1652-1654. — 
War  v/ith  the  English  Commonwealth.  See 
ENcii.AM):  A.  I).  l().V2-l()r)4. 

(Spanish  Provinces) :  A.  D.  1653-1656. — 
Campaigns  of  Cond^  in  the  service  of  Spain 
against  France.  See  Fiianii::  A.  I)  IGoU- 
l(i.")(). 

(Spanish  Provinces):  A.  D.  1657-1658. — 
England  in  alliance  with  France  in  the 
Franco-Spanish  War.— Loss  of  Dunkirk  and 
Gravelines.     SeeFuANtE:  A.  1).  lCo5-l«oS 

(Spanish  Provinces) :  A.  D.  1659.— Cessions 
of  territory  to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees.    See  Fua.nck:  A.  D.  1«.J9-1(J01. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1664.— The  seizure  of  New 
Netherland  by  the  English.  See  New  Youk: 
A.  I).  1  (](>}. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1665-1666.— War  with 
England  renewed. — "A  formal  declaration  of 
war  l)etween  Holland  and  England  took  place  in 
3Iarch,  1GG5.  The  English  nation,  jealous  of  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Holland,  eagerly  sec- 
onded the  views  of  the  king  against  that  country, 
and  in  regard  to  tlu;  war  a  remarkable  degree  of 
imiou  prevailed  throughout  Great  Britain.  Such, 
however,  was  uot  the  case  with  the  Dutch,  who 
were  very  much  divided  in  opinion,  and  had 
many  reasons  to  be  doubtful  of  the  support  of 
France.  One  of  the  grand  objects  of  Charles  II. 
was  imdoubtedly  ...  to  restore  his  nephew  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  all  the  power  which  had 
been  held  by  his  ancestors  in  the  United  Prov- 
inces. But  between  Holland  and  England  there 
existed,  besides  numeron  other  most  fertile 
causes  of  discord,  un.sett:  a  claims  upon  distant 
territories,  rival  colonies  in  remote  parts  of  the 
world,  maritime  jealousy  and  constant  conuner- 
cial  opjiositiou.  These  were  national  motives 
for  hostility,  and  affected  a  large  body  of  the 
»^atch  people.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  consid- 
erations of  general  interest  were  set  aside  by  the 
political  factions  which  divided  the  United  Prov- 
inces, and  winch  may  be  clas.sed  under  the 
names  )>"  •  '•  Itepublican  and  the  Monarchical 
parties.  '  ■ .  Itlouarchical  party  was,  of  course, 
that  win--  ..as  attached  to  the  interests  of  the 
House  of  Orange.  ...  In  the  end  of  1(504,  130 
Dutch  inerehantmen  had  been  captured  by  Eng- 
land; acts  of  hostility  had  occurred  in  Guinea, 
at  the  Cape  de  Verd,  [in  New  NetherlandJ,  ainl 
in  the  West  Indies:  but  Lotus  [XIV.  of  France] 
had  continued  to  avoid  taking  aiij"  active  part 
against  Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  all  the 
representations  of  De  Witt,  who  on  this  occasion 
siiW  in  France  the  uatural  ally  of  Holland. 
On  the  13th  of  June  [16G5],  however,  a  great 
naval  engagement  took  place  between  the  Dutch 
fleet,  commanded  by  Opdam  and  Van  Tromp, 
and  the  English  fleet,  comnianded  by  the  Duke 
o.  York  and  Prince  Rupert.  Opdam  was  de- 
feated and  killed ;  Van  Tromp  saved  the  remains 
of  his  fleet;  and  on  the  very  same  day  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  Arlington  [the  English 
minister]  and  a  envoy  of  the  Bishop  of  Munster, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  warlike  and 
restless  prelate  should  invade  the  United  Provin- 
ces with  au  army  of  2U,0U0  meu,  in  cousidoratiou 
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of  sums  of  money  to  be;  i)aid  by  Eughiml.  This 
treaty  at  once  culled  Louis  into  action,  and  lie 
notified  to  tlie  Hisliop  of  Munster  tliat  if  he  made 
any  liostile  movement  against  tlie  States  of  Hol- 
land lie  would  lind  the  troops  of  France  prepared 
to  oppose  him.  This  fact  was  annoimced  _to  the 
States  by  D'Estrades  on  the  22nd  of' July, 
together  with  the  information  that  tlie  French 
monarch  was  about  to  send  to  their  assistance  a 
body  t)f  iroops  by  tiie  way  of  Flanders.  .  .  . 
Still,  however,  Louis  hung  back  in  the  execution 
of  his  purposes,  till  the  aspect  of  alfairs  in  the 
beginning  of  1(500  forced  him  to  declare  war 
against  England,  on  the  26tli  of  January  in  that 
year,  acxording  to  the  terms  of  his  treaty  with 
lloUand.  .  .  .  The  part  that  France  took  in  tlie 
war  was  altogether  insignificant,  and  served  but 
little  to  free  the  Dutch  from  the  danger  in  which 
they  were  placed.  That  nation  itself  made  vast 
efforts  to  ol)tjiin  .i  superiority  at  sea;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  1006,  the  Dutch  tieet,  com- 
manded i)v  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp,  encoun- 
tered the  English  tieet,  under  .Monk  and  Prince 
Rui)ert,  and  a  battle  whicli  lasted  for  four  days, 
with  scarcely  any  intermission,  took  place.  It 
would  seem  that  some  advantage  was  gained  by 
the  Dutch;  but  both  Ileets  were  tremendously 
bimtt^'red,  and  retired  to  tiie  ports  of  their  own 
country  to  refit.  Shortly  after,  however,  tliey 
again  encountered,  and  one  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous naval  engagements  in  history  took  place, 
in  which  tlie  Dutch  suffered  a  complete  defeat; 
20  of  their  first-rate  men-of-war  were  captured 
or  sunk;  and  tliree  admirals,  with  4,000  men, 
were  killed  on  the  part  of  the  States.  The 
French  fleet  could  not  come  up  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  battle,  and  all  that  Louis  did  was  to 
furnish  De  Witt  witli  the  means  of  repairing  the 
losses  of  the  States  as  rapidly  as  jwssible.  The 
energy  of  the  gram'  pensionary  himself,  how- 
ever, effected  much  more  tlnin  the  slow  and  un- 
willing succour  of  the  Freuch  king.  With 
almost  superhuman  e.xertion  new  fleets  were 
made  ready  and  manned,  while  the  grand  pen- 
sionary amused  the  English  ministers  with  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  peace  on  their  own  terms; 
and  at  a  moment  when  England  was  least  pre- 
pared, De  Ruyter  and  Cornelius  de  Witt  ap- 
peared upon  the  coast,  sailed  up  tlie  Tliames, 
attacked  and  took  Sheerucss,  and  destroyed  a 
great  number  of  ships  of  the  line.  A  nudtitude 
of  smaller  vessels  were  burnt;  and  the  conster- 
uation  was  so  great  throughout  England,  that  u 
large  quantity  of  stores  and  many  ships  were 
sunk  and  destroyed  by  order  of  the  British  au- 
thorities themselves,  while  De  Ruyter  ravaged 
the  whole  sea-coast  from  the  moutli  of  the 
Thames  Ui  the  Ijand's  End.  The  negotiations 
for  peace,  which  had  commenced  at  Breda,  were 
now  carried  on  upon  terms  much  more  advan- 
tageous to  Holland,  and  were  speedily  ct)ncluded ; 
England,  notwithstanding  the  naval  glory  she 
Iiad  gained,  being  fully  as  mucli  tired  of  the  war 
as  tlie  States  themselves.  A  general  treaty  was 
signed  on  tlie  25th  of  July.'— O.  P,  R.  James, 
Life  %,id  Times  of  Louis  XIV.,  v.  2,  c/i.  6.— "The 
thunder  of  the  Dutch  guns  in  the  Medway  and 
the  Tiiamcs  woke  England  to  a  b'tter  sense  of  its 
degradation.  The  dream  of  loyalty  was  rougldy 
broken.  'Everybody  now-a-days,'  Pepys  tells 
us,  'reflect  upon  Oliver  and  comme:iu  him: 
wiiat  brave  things  he  did,  and  made  all  the 
neighbour  juinces  fear  him, '    But  Oliver's  suc- 


cessor was  coolly  watciiiug  tliis  shame  and  dis- 
content of  his  people  with  the  one  aim  of  turning 
it  to  his  own  advantage." — J.  R.  Green,  JIiHt. 
of  the  Eny.  People,  hk.  8,  ch.  1  (v.  3). 

Also  in;  C.  D.  Yonge,  Hint,  of  the  Britixh 
Nary,  r.  3,  rh.  5. 

(The  Spanish  Provinces) :  A.  D.  1667.— 
The  claims  and  conquests  of  Louis  XIV.— 
The  War  of  the  Queen's  Rights.— In  1000 
Louis  XI \'.,  king  of  France,  was  married  to  llic 
Infanta  of  Spain,  Maria  T!  .  resa,  daughter  of 
Philip  IV.,  who  sdenmly  reiici'.nced  at  the  time, 
for  herself  and  her  posterity,  all  rights  to  the 
Spanish  crown.  The  insincerity  and  hollowuesa 
of  the  reuuncialion  was  proved  terribly  at  a  later 
time  by  the  long  "war  of  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion." Meantime  Louis  discovered  other  pre- 
tended rights  in  his  Spanish  wife  on  which  he 
might  found  claims  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
territorial  greed.  These  rested  on  the  fact  that 
she  was  born  of  her  father's  first  marriage,  and 
that  a  customary  right  in  certain  provinces  of 
tlie  Spanish  Netherlands  gave  daughters  of  a 
first  marriage  priority  of  inheritance  over  sons 
of  a  second  marriage.  At  the  same  time,  in  the 
laws  of  Luxembourg  and  Franche-Comte,  which 
admitted  all  children  to  the  partition  of  an  in- 
heritance, he  found  pretext  for  claiming,  on  be- 
Jialf  of  his  wile,  one  fourth  of  the  former  and 
one  third  of  the  principality  last  named.  Philip 
IV.  of  Spain  died  in  September,  1665,  leaving  a 
sickly  infant  son  under  the  regency  of  an  in- 
capable and  priest-ruled  mother,  and  Louis  be- 
gan quickly  to  jjress  his  claims.  Having  made 
his  preparations  on  a  formidable  scale,  he  sent 
forth  in  May,  1667,  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe, 
an  elaborate  "Trcatist!  on  the  Rights  of  the 
Most  Christian  Queen  over  divers  Stales  of  the 
monarchy  of  Spain,"  announcing  at  the  same  time 
his  intention  to  make  a  "journey  "  in  the  Catho- 
lic Netherlands — the  intended  journey  being  a 
ruthless  invasion,  in  fact,  v.ith  50,000  men,  under 
tlie  command  of  the  great  marshal-general, 
Turenne.  The  army  began  its  march  simultane- 
ously with  the  announcement  of  its  purpose, 
crossing  the  frontier  on  the  24th  of  May.  Town 
after  town  was  taken,  some  without  resistance 
and  othere  after  a  short,  sharp  siege,  directed  by 
Vauban,  the  most  famous  among  military  engi- 
neers. Charleroi  was  occupied  on  the  2d  of 
June;  Tournay  surrendered  on  the  24th;  two 
weeks  later  Douai  fell;  Courtrai  endured  only 
four  days  of  siege  and  Oudenarde  but  two;  Lille 
was  a  more  dilHcult  prize  and  held  Turenne  and 
the  king  before  it  for  twenty  days.  "All  Wal- 
loon Flanders  had  again  become  French  at  the 
price  of  less  effort  and  bloodshed  than  it  had 
cost,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  force  one  of  iti> 
places.  .  .  September  1,  the  'vhole  French 
army  was  found  assembled  before  the  walls  of 
Ghent."  But  Ghent  was  not  assailed,  the  French 
army  being  greatly  fatigued  and  much  reduced 
by  the  garrisoning  of  the  conquered  places. 
Louis,  accordingly,  returned  to  Saint-Germuin, 
and  Turenne,  after  taking  Alost,  went  into  win- 
ter quarters.  Before  the  winter  passed  great 
changes  of  circumstance  ha<l  occurred.  The 
Triple  Alliance  of  England,  Holland  and  Sweden 
hud  been  formed,  Ixiuis  had  made  his  secret 
treaty  af  Vienna  with  the  Emperor,  for  the 
|)artitioning  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  and 
liis  further  "journey"  in  the  Netherlands  was 
postponed. — U.  Martin,  Uiat.  of  France;    Age 
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M.    L.    nootfi),    r.    1, 


of  Tjouin   XrV.   (tmiis 
eh.  4. 
Also  in:   A.  F.  Pontnlis,  Ji>hn  ih-  Witt.  rh.  7 

(r.  1). 

(Holland):  A.  D.  i668.— The  Triple  Alliance 
with  England  and  Sweden  against  the  French 
king.  —  "The  rapid  couciuests  of  tlic  French 
king  in  Fliuulcrs  during  the  last  summer  liad 
drawn  the  eyes  of  Europe  towards  tlie  scat  of 
war  in  that  country.  The  pojie,  Clement  IX., 
tiirough  pity  for  tlie  j'oung  king  of  Spain,  and 
the  StJites,  alarmod  at  the  ai)proa(h  of  the 
French  arms  to  their  frontier,  otTered  their 
mediation.  To  ootli  Louis  returned  the  .same 
answer,  that  ho  sought  nothing  more  tlian  to 
vindicate  tiie  liglits  of  his  wife;  that  lie  should 
he  content  to  retain  possession  of  tlie  eonciiiests 
wliich  he  had  already  madci,  or  to  exchange  them 
either  for  Luxembourg,  or  Franehe-comte,  with 
the  addition  of  Aire,  St.  Omer,  Donai,  Canihrai, 
and  Charleroi,  to  strengthen  liis  northern  fron- 
tier. .  .  .  ButSnain wasnotsu(Hciently h.imhlcd 
to  submit  to  so  flagrant  an  injustice.  ...  If  it 
was  the  Interest  of  England,  it  vas  still  more 
the  interest  of  the  States,  to  exclude  France 
from  the  possession  of  Flanders.  Under  this 
persuasion,  sir  William  Temple,  the  resident  at 
Brussels,  received  instructions  to  proceed  to  the 
Hague  and  sound  the  disposition  of  de  Witt ; 
and,  on  his  rett'.rn  to  London,  was  despatched 
back  again  to  Holland  witli  tlio  i)rop()sal  of  a 
defensive  alliance,  the  object  of  which  should  be 
to  compel  the  French  monarch  to  make  peace; 
with  Spain  on  the  terms  which  he  had  ])reviously 
offered.  .  .  .  Temple  acted  witii  promptitude 
and  address:  ...  he  represented  the  danger  of 
delay;  and,  contrary  to  all  precedent  at  the 
Hague,  in  the  short  space  of  five  days  —  liad  the 
constitutional  forms  been  observed  it  would  have 
demanded  five  weeks — he  negotiated  [Januarj-, 
1668]  three  treaties  which  promi.scd  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war,  or,  if  tiiey  faihul  in  that  point,  to 
oppose  at  least  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  furtlier 
progress  of  the  invader.  The  first  was  a  defen- 
sive alliance  by  which  the  two  nations  bound 
themselves  to  aid  each  other  against  any  ag- 
gressor with  a  fleet  of  forty  men  of  war,  and  an 
army  of  6,400  men,  or  with  assistance  in 
money  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  in  men : 
by  the  second,  the  contracting  powers  agreed  by 
every  means  in  their  power  to  ilisposc  trance  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Spain  on  the  alternative 
already  offered,  to  persuade  Spain  to  accept  oiu; 
part  of  that  aUernative  before  tlie  end  of  May, 
and,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  to  compel  lier  by  war. 
on  condition  that  France  should  not  interfere  by 
force  of  arms.  These  treaties  were  meant  for 
the  public  eye:  the  third  was  secret,  and  liound 
both  England  and  the  States,  in  case  of  the  re- 
fusal of  Ijouis,  10  unite  with  Spain  in  the  war. 
and  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  till  tlie  i)eace  of 
the  Pyrenees  were  confirmed.  On  tlie  same  day 
the  Swedish  ambassadors  gave  a  provisional,  ami 
afterwar.ls  a  positive  assent  to  the  league,  wliich 
from  that  circumstance  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Triple  Alliance.  Louis  received  the  news  of  this 
transaction  with  an  air  of  hauglity  indifference. 
...  In  consefiuenec  of  tiie  infirm  state  of  ( Charles 
II.  of  Spain,  he  had  secretly  ccmcluded  with  the 
emperor  Leopold  an  '  eventual '  treaty  of  par- 
tition of  the  Spanish  monarchy  on  the  expected 
death  of  that  prince,  and  tlius  had  already  liound 
liimself  by  treaty  to  do  the  very  thing  which  it 


was  the  object  of  the  allied  powers  to  effect. 
.  .  .  The  intervention  of  the  emperor,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  eventual  treaty,  jnit  an  end  to 
the  hesitation  of  tlie  Spanish  cabinet ;  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  several  powers  met  at  Aixla- 
("hapelle  [April -May,  1668];  Spain  made  her 
choice;  the  conquered  towns  in  Flanders  were 
ceded  to  Louis,  and  peace  was  re-established  be- 
t.veen  the  two  crowns.  .  .  .  The  States  could  ill 
dissemble  their  disappointment.  They  never 
doubted  that  Spain,  with  the  choice  in  her  hands, 
w  juld  preserve  Flanders,  and  part  .vith 
Franeiiecomte.  .  .  .  The  result  was  owing,  it 
is  said,  to  the  resentment  of  ( Pastel- Itodrigo  (the 
governor  of  the  Spanish  Xetherlands],  who,  tiiid- 
ing  that  the  States  would  not  join  with  England 
to  confine  France  within  its  ancient  limits,  re- 
solved to  punish  them  by  making  a  cession, 
which  brought  the  French  frontier  to  the  very 
neighbourhood  of  the  Dutch  territory." — J.  Lin- 
gnnl,  Ilhi.  of  En(/..  r.  11,  rh.  6.  —  "Dr.  Lingard, 
w  .()  is  undoubtedly  a  very  able  and  weil-iu 
formed  writer,  but  whose  great  fundamental 
rule  of  judging  seems  to  be  that  the  jiopular 
<>pinion  on  a  historical  (luestion  cannot  possibly 
be  correct,  speaks  very  slightingly  of  this  cele- 
brated treaty  [of  the  Triple  Alliance].  .  .  .  But 
grant  that  Louis  wiis  not  really  stopped  in  liis 
jirogress  by  this  famous  league;  still  it  is  certain 
that  the  world  then,  and  long  after,  believed 
that  lie  was  so  stopped;  and  tl^at  this  was  the 
prevailing  impression  in  France  as  well  as  in 
other  countries.  Temi)le,  therefore,  at  the  very 
least,  succeeded  in  raising  the  credit  of  his  coun- 
try, and  lowering  the  credit  of  a  rival  power." — 
Lord  Macaulay,  Sir  WilUnui  7'i:mpk'(l'J«i<(n/K). 

Ai.so  in:  O.  Airy,  The  En;/,  lientoration  and 
LouiH  XIV.,  ch.  14.— Sir  W.  Temple  Lettem, 
Jan.  1668  {Works,  v.  1).  —  L.  von  liankc.  Hid. 
of  h'lif/.,  nth  Century,  bk.  15,  eh.  4  (e.  :i).— A.  F. 
Ponttilis,  John  de  Witf,  rh.  7  ('■.  1). 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1670.— Betrayed  to  France 
by  the  English  king.  See  E.nol.\nd:  A.  D. 
1668-1670. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1672-1674. —The  war  with 
Franceand  England. —Murderofthe  DeWitts. 
— Restoration  of  the  Stadtholdership.— ■  Tlie 
storm  that  had  been  jircjiared  in  secret  for  Hol- 
land began  to  break  in  1()72.  Franc*.'  and  Eng- 
laiul  hail  declared  war  at  once  by  land  and  sea, 
without  any  causi;  of  (juarrel,  cNcejit  that  Louis 
declared  that  the  Dutch  insulted  him,  and  Charles 
complained  that  they  would  not  lower  their  Hag 
to  his,  and  that  they  refused  the  Stadthohlersliip 
to  his  nephew.  William  of  Orange.  Accordingly, 
his  fleet  made  a  piratical  attack  on  the  Dutch 
ships  returning  from  Smyrna,  and  Louis,  with  an 
immense  army,  entered  Holland.  .  .  .  They  [the 
French]  would  have  attempted  the  passage  of 
the  Vssel,  but  the  Dutch  forces,  under  tiie  Princi; 
of  Orange,  were  on  the  watch,  and  turned  towards 
the  Kliiiie,  which  was  so  low,  in  consiMpience  of  a 
drouth,  that  2,(H)i)  adventurous  cavalry  were  able 
to  cross,  half  wading,  half  swimining.  and  gained 
a  footing  on  the  otiier  side."'  This  "passage  of 
the  Khine"  was  alisunlly  celebrated  as  a  great 
military  ex|iloit  by  the  servih;  liattcrers  of  tht; 
French  king.  "The  passage  thus  .secured,  vhe 
King  cHMScd  the  riv-r  tlie  next  day  on  a  bridge 
of  boat.s,  and  rajiidly  overran  the  adjoining  coiin- 
trj-,  taking  the  lesser  towns,  and  otfering  to  the 
itepublic  the  most  severe  terms,  (h'structive  of 
their  independence,   but   securing   the   nominal 
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Stmltholdcrsllip  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The 
magistrates  of  Amsterdam  had  almost  decided  on 
carrying  tlie  keys  to  Louis,  and  the  Grand  Pen- 
sionary himself  was  ready  to  yield;  but  William, 
wlio  ;  referred  ruling  a  free  people  by  their  own 
choice  to  being  imposed  on  them  by  the  con- 
(jueror,  still  maintained  that  perseverance  would 
save  Holland,  that  her  dykes,  when  opened,  would 
admit  flootls  that  the  enemy  could  not  resist,  and 
that  they  had  only  to  be  firm.  The  spirit  of  tiic 
people  was  with  him,  and  in  Amsterdam,  Dord- 
recht, and  the  other  cities,  there  were  risings  with 
loud  outcries  of '  Orange  boven,'  Up  with  Orange, 
insisting  that  he  should  be  appointed  Stadtholder. 
The  magistracy  confirmed  the  choice,  but  Cor- 
nelius de  Witt,  too  firm  to  yield  to  a  popular  cry, 
refused  to  sign  the  appointment,  and  thus  drew 
on  liimself  the  lage  of  the  people.  He  was  ar- 
rested under  an  absurd  accusation  of  having 
bribed  a  man  to  assassinate  the  Prince,  and  .  .  . 
[after  torture]  was  sentenced  to  e.xile,  whereupon 
his  brother  [the  Grand  Pensionary]  announced 
that  he  should  accompan}'  liim ;  but  while  he  was 
with  liim  in  his  prison  at  Amsterdam,  the  atro- 
cious mob  again  arose  [Aug.  20,  1672],  broke 
open  the  doors,  and,  dragging  out  the  two  broth- 
ers, absolutely  tore  them  limb  from  limb." — 
C.  M.  Yonge,  Landmarks  ofJItst.,  pt.  3,  ch.  4, 
pt.  6. — The  Prince  of  Orange,  profiting  by  the 
murder  of  the  De  Witts,  rewarded  the  murderers, 
and  is  smirched  by  the  deed,  whether  primarily 
responsible  for  it  or  not;  but  the  power  which  it 
secured  to  liim  was  used  ably  for  Holland.  The 
dykes  had  already  been  cut,  on  the  18th  of  June, 
and  "  the  sea  poured  in,  placing  a  waste  of  water 
between  Louis  and  Amsterdam,  and  the  province 
of  Holland  at  least  was  saved.  The  citizens 
worked  with  the  intensest  energy  to  provide  for 
their  defence.  .  .  .  Every  fourth  man  among  the 
peasantry  was  enlisted;  mariners  and  gunners 
were  drawn  from  the  fleet. "  Meantime,  on  the 
7th  of  Jiuie,  the  fieet  itself,  imder  De  Ruyter,  had 
been  victorious,  in  Southwold  Bay,  or  Solebay, 
over  the  united  fleets  of  England  and  France. 
The  victory  was  indecisive,  but  it  paralyzed  the 
allied  navy  for  a  season,  and  prevented  a  con- 
templated descent  on  Zealand.  "  All  active  mili- 
tary operations  against  Holland  were  now  neces- 
sarily at  an  end.  There  was  not  a  Dutch  town 
south  of  the  inundation  which  was  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  French ;  and  nothing  remained  for 
the  latter  but  to  lie  idle  until  the  ice  of  winter 
should  enable  them  to  cross  the  floods  which  cut 
them  off  from  Amsterdam.  Leaving  Turenne  in 
command,  Louis  therefore  returned  to  St.  Ger- 
main on  August  1."  Before  winter  came,  how- 
ever, the  alarm  of  Europe  at  Louis'  aggressions 
had  brought  about  a  coalition  o'  the  Emperor 
Leopold  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  to  suc- 
cor the  Dutch  States.  Louis  was  forced  to  call 
Turenne  with  16,000  men  to  Westphalia  and 
Condc  with  17,000  to  Alsace.  "On  September 
12  the  Austrian  general  Alontecuculi,  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  and  the  Grand  Elector  effected  their 
junction,  intending  to  cross  the  Rhine  and  join 
William;  "  but  Turen.ie,  by  a  series  of  masterly 
movements,  forced  them  to  retreat,  utterly  baf- 
fled, into  Franconia  and  Halberstadt.  The  Elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg,  discouraged,  withdrew  from 
t'le  alliance,  and  made  peace  with  Louis,  June 
6,  1673.  The  spring  of  1673  found  the  French 
king  advantageously  situated,  and  his  advantages 
were  improved.     Turning  on  the  Spaniards  in 


their  Belgian  Netherlands,  he  laid  siege  to  the 
important  .stronghold  of  Maestricht  and  it  was 
taken  for  him  by  the  skill  of  V'auban,  on  the  SOtli 
of  June.  But  while  this  success  was  being 
scored,  the  Dutch,  at  sea,  had  frustrated  another 
attempt  of  the  Anglo-French  fleet  to  land  troops 
on  the  Zealand  coast.  On  the  7th  of  June,  and 
again  on  the  14th',  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp 
fought  off  the  invadere,  under  Prince  Rupert  and 
D'Estrees,  driving  them  back  to  the  Thames. 
Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  they  made  their 
attempt,  on  the  21st  of  August,  and  were  beaten 
in  a  battle  neir  the  Zealand  shore  which  lasted 
from  daylight  until  dark.  The  end  of  August 
found  a  new  coalition  against  Louis  formed  by 
treaties  between  Holland,  Spain,  the  Emperor 
and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  A  little  later,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  ajter  capturing  Naarden,  ef- 
fected a  junction  near  Bonn  with  3Iontecueuli, 
who  had  evaded  Turenne.  The  Electors  of 
Tr(5ves  and  Mayence  thereupon  joined  the  eoali 
tion  and  Cologne  and  Munster  made  peace.  By 
this  time,  public  opinion  in  England  had  Iwcome 
so  angrily  opposed  to  the  war  that  Charles  was 
forced  to  arrange  terms  of  peace  with  Holland, 
notwithstanding  his  engagements  with  Louis. 
The  tide  was  now  turning  fast  against  France. 
Denmark  had  joined  the  coalition.  In  3Iarch  it 
received  the  Elector  Palatine ;  in  April  the  Dukes 
of  Brunswick  and  Lllneburg  came  into  the 
league ;  in  May  the  Emperor  procured  from  the 
Diet  a  declaration  of  war  in  the  name  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  on  the  1st  of  July  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg cast  in  his  lot  once  more  with  the 
enemies  of  France.  To  effectually  meet  this  new 
league  of  his  foes,  Louis  resolved  with  heroic 
promptitude  to  abandon  his  conquests  in  the 
Netherlands.  :>Liestricht  and  Grave,  alone,  of 
the  places  he  had  taken,  were  retained.  But  Hol- 
land still  refused  to  make  peace  on  the  terms 
which  the  French  king  proposed,  and  held  her 
ground  in  the  league. — O.  Airy,  The  Eny.  lies- 
toration  and  Louis  XIV.,  ch.  19. 

Also  in:  F.  P.  Guizot,  Hist.  oft\ancc,  ch.  44  (f. 
5). — C.  D.  Yonge,  Hist,  of  France  under  the  Bour- 
bons, ch.  15  (r  2).— A.  F.  Pontalis,  John  dc  Witt, 
ch.  12-14  (('.  -.i).— Sir  W.  Temple,  Memoirs,  pt.  2 
(icorks,  v.  2). — See,  also.  New  York:  A.  D.  1673. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1673. — Reconquest  of  New 
Netherland  from  the  English.  See  New  Yokk  : 
A.  D.  1673. 

(The  Spanish  Provinces) :  A.  D.  1673-1678. 
— Fresh  conquests  by  Louis  XIV.  See  Neth- 
erlands (Holland):  A.  I).  1672-1674,  and 
1674-1678;  also,  NiMEiUEx,  Peace  ok. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1674.  — The  Treaty  of 
Westminster. —  Peace  with  England. —  Re- 
linquishment of  New  Netherland. —  An  offer 
from  the  Dutch  to  restore  New  Netherland 
to  England  "  was  extorted  from  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  republic,  and  its  engagement  with 
Spain.  ^Vith  the  consent  of  the  States  Gen- 
eral, the  Spanish  ambassiidor  offered  advan- 
tageous articles  to  the  British  government. 
Charles,  finding  that  Louis  refused  him  further 
supplies,  and  that  he  could  not  expect  any  from 
Parlianu'iit,  re]ilied  that  he  was  willing  to  accept 
reasonable  conditions.  .  .  .  Sir  William  Temple 
was  summoned  from  his  retirement,  and  instruct- 
ed to  confer  with  the  Spanish  ambassador  at 
Loudon,  the  Marquis  del  Fresno,  to  whom  the 
States  General  had  sent  full  powers.  In  three 
days  all  the  points  were  arranged,  and  a  treaty 
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was  signed  at  Westminster  [February  19,  1074] 
by  Arlington  and  four  other  eommissioucrs  on 
the  part  of  Great  Brittun,  and  by  Fresno  on  the 
part  of  tlie  United  Netherlands.  The  honor  of 
the  Hag,  which  had  been  refused  by  De  Witt, 
was  yielded  to  England ;  the  Treaty  of  Hreda  was 
revived;  the  rights  of  neutrals  guaranteed;  and 
the  eoininercial  jjrinciples  of  the  Tripk  Alliance 
renewed.  By  the  si.xth  article  it  was  covenanted 
that  '  all  lands,  islands,  cities,  havens,  castles  anil 
fortresses,  which  have  been  or  shall  be  taken  by 
one  party  from  the  other,  during  the  time  of  this 
last  unhappy  war,  whether  in  Europe  or  else- 
where, an(i  before  the  expiration  of  the  times 
above  hmited  for  the  dtiration  of  hostilities, 
shuU  be  restored  to  the  former  Lord  and  Pro- 
prietor in  the  same  condition  they  shall  be  in  at 
the  time  that  this  peace  shall  be  i)roclainied.' 
This  article  restored  Xew  Netherland  to  the  King 
of  Great  Britain.  The  Treaty  of  Breda  had 
ceded  it  to  him  on  the  principle  of  '  uti  possi- 
detis.'  The  Treaty  of  Westminster  gave  ii  back 
to  him  on  the  principle  of  reciprocal  restitution. 
Peace  was  soon  proclaimed  at  London  and  at  the 
Hague.  The  treaty  of  Westminster  delivered 
the  Dutch  from  fear  of  Charles,  and  cut  olT  the 
right  arm  of  Louis,  their  more  dreaded  foe. 
England,  on  her  part,  slipped  out  of  a  disastrous 
war.  ...  By  the  treaty  of  Westminster  the 
United  Provinces  relinquished  their  conquest  of 
New  Netherland  to  the  King  of  England.  Tlie 
sovereign  Dutch  States  General  had  treated  di- 
rectly with  Charles  as  sovereign.  A  question  at 
once  arose  at  Whitehall  about  the  subordinate 
interest  of  the  Duke  of  York.  It  was  claimed  by 
.some  that  James's  former  American  proprietor- 
ship was  revived.  .  .  .  The  opinion  of  counsel 
having  been  taken,  they  advised  that  the  duke's 
]>roprietorship  had  been  extinguished  by  the 
Dutch  conijuest,  and  that  the  king  was  now 
alone  seized  of  New  Netherland,  by  virtue  of 
the  Treaty  of  Westminster.  ...  A  new  patent 
to  the  Duke  of  York  was  therefore  sealed.  By  it 
the  king  again  conveyed  to  his  brother  the  terri- 
tories he  had  held  before,  and  granted  him  anew 
the  absolute  powers  of  government  he  had 
formerly  enjoyed  over  British  subjects,  with  the 
like  additional  authority  over  '  any  other  person 
or  persons'  inhabiting  his  province.  Under  the 
same  description  of  boundaries.  New  Jersey,  and 
all  the  territory  west  of  the  Connecticut  Uiver, 
together  with  Long  Island  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  and  the  region  of  lY-maquid.  were  again 
included  in  the  grant.  The  new  patent  did  not, 
as  has  been  commonly,  but  erroneously  stated, 
'recite  and  contirm  the  former.'  It  did  not  in 
any  way  allude  to  that  -nstnmient.  It  read  as  if 
no  previous  English  j)atenc  hail  ever  existed.  .  .  . 
As  his  colonial  lieutenant  and  deputy,  the  c'uke, 
a.'most  necessarily,  aj)poiiited  5lajor  Edmund 
Andros,  whom  the  king  had  directed  in  the  pre- 
vious March  to  receive  New  Nethe''  nd  from  the 
Dutch." — J.  11.  Brodhead,  llistori/ .j  ''c  State  of 
iVtw  Vork,  r.  2,  <•/*.  5-0. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1674-1678.  —  Continued 
war  of  the  Coalition  against  France. —  "Tlie 
eni.inies  of  France  everywhere  took  courage. 
.  .  .  Louis  XIV.  embraced  with  a  tirm  glance 
th(>  whole  position,  and,  well  advised  by  Tur- 
cmie,  clearly  took  his  resolution.  He  under- 
stood the  extreme  diiliculty  of  jjreserving  his 
conquests,  and  the  facility  moreover  of  making 
others  more  prolitable,  while  defending  his  own 


frontier.  To  evacuate  Holland,  to  indemnify 
hinself  at  the  expense  of  Spain,  and  to  endeavor 
to  treat  separately  with  Holland  while  ccmtinu- 
ing  the  war  again.st  the  House  of  Austria, — 
such  was  the  new  plan  adopted;  an  excellent 
plan,  the  very  ^;isdom  of  wliich  condemned  so 
much  tlu;  more  severely  the  war  with  Holland. 
.  .  .  The  places  of  the  iZuyder-Zee  were  evacu- 
ated in  the  course  of  December  by  the  French 
and  tlie  troops  of  Mllnster.  .  .  .  The  evacuation 
of  the  United  Provinces  was  wholly  finished  by 
spring.  .  .  .  Louis  resolved  to  conquer  Franche- 
Coiiite  in  person;  while  Tureune  covered  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  Schomberg  went  to  defend  Uous- 
siilon,  and  Conde  labored  to  strengthen  the 
French  positions  (jn  the  >Ieuse,  by  sweeping  the 
enemy  from  the  environs  of  Liege  and  Maas- 
tricht. On  the  ocean,  the  defen.sive  was  pre- 
served." Louis  entered  Franche-Comte  at  the 
beginning  of  ^lay  with  a  small  army  of  8,000 
infantry  and  5,0()0  or  0  000  cavalry,  but  with 
Vauban,  the  great  master  of  sieges,  to  do  his 
serious  work  for  him.  A  small  corps  had  been 
sent  into  the  country  in  February,  and  had 
already  taken  Gray,  Vesoul  and  Lons-le-Saul- 
nier.  Besan9on  was  now  reduced  by  a  short 
siege;  Dole  surrendered  soon  afterward,  and 
early  in  July  the  subjugation  of  the  province 
was  complete.  "The  second  conquest  of  Franche- 
Comte  had  cost  a  little  more  trouble  than  the 
first;  but  it  was  definitive.  The  two  Burgun- 
dies were  no  more  to  be  separated,  and  France 
was  never  again  to  lose  her  frontier  of  the  Jura. 
.  .  .  The  allies,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
had  projected  a  general  attack  against  France. 
They  had  debated  among  themselves  the  design 
of  intrixiucing  two  great  armies,  one  from  Bel- 
gium into  Ciiampagne,  the  other  from  Germany 
into  Alsace  and  Lorraine ;  the  Spaniards  were  to 
invade  Iloussillon;  lastly,  the  Dutch  L'eet  was  to 
threaten  the  coasts  of  France  and  attempt  some 
enterprise  there  The  tardiness  of  the  Germanic 
diet  to  declare  it.self  "  frustrated  the  first  cf  these 
plans.  Conde,  occupying  a  strong  j)osition  near 
Charlcroi,  from  which  the  allies  oould  not  draw 
him,  took  quick  advantage  of  an  imprudent 
movement  which  they  made,  an  1  routed  them 
bv  a  fierce  attack,  at  the  village  of  Seneffe  (Aug. 
11,  1074).  But  William  of  Orange  rallied  the 
fiying  forces  —  Dutch,  German  and  Spanish  now 
fighting  side  by  side  —  so  sticcessfully  that 
Conde  was  repulsed  with  terrible  loss  in  the  end, 
when  he  attempted  to  make  his  victorj  com- 
plete. The  battle  was  maintained,  by  the  light 
of  the  moon,  until  iiiidnight,  and  both  armies 
withdrew  next  morniag,  badly  crippled.  Tur- 
eune meantime,  in  June,  had  crossed  the  Khine 
at  Philippsburg  and  encountered  the  Imperial- 
ists, on  the  16th,  near  Sinsheim,  defeated  them 
there  and  driven  them  beyond  the  Neckar.  The 
following  month,  he  again  crossed  the  river  and 
liitlicted  upon  the  Pahitinate  the  terrible  destruc- 
tion which  made  it  for  the  time  being  a  desert, 
and  which  is  the  black  blot  on  the  fame  of  the 
great  soldier.  "Turenne  ordered  his  troops  to 
consume  and  waste  cattle,  forage,  and  harvests, 
so  that  the  enemy's  army,  when  it  returned  in 
force,  as  he  foresaw  it  would  do,  could  find 
nothing  whereon  to  subsist."  In  September  the 
city  of  Stmsburg  ojiened  its  gates  to  the  Im- 
perialists and  gave  them  the  control  of  its  forti- 
fied bridge,  crossing  the  Khine.  Turenne,  has- 
tening tu  prevent  the  disaster,  but  arriving  too 
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late,  ntfackid  his  ciuniics,  Oct.  4,  at  the  village 
of  Ensisheim  and  gained  an  inconclusive  victory. 
Then  followed,  before  tlie  close  of  the  year,  the 
most  famous  of  the  military  inovements  of  Tu- 
renne.  The  alKes  having  been  heavily  reinforced, 
he  retired  before  them  into  Lorraine,  meeting 
and  gathering  tip  reinforcements  of  his  own  as  lu; 
moved.  Then,  when  lie  had  completely  deceived 
them  as  to  his  intentions,  he  traversed  the  whole 
length  of  the  Vosges  with  his  army,  in  Decem- 
ber, and  appeared  suddenly  at  Betforl,  tinding 
their  forces  scattered  and  entirely  unprepared. 
Defeating  them  at  Mlllhausen  December  29,  and 
jigain  at  Colmar,  January  5,  he  expelled  them 
from  Alsace,  and  offered  to  Strasburg  the  renewal 
of  its  neutrality,  which  the  anxious  city  was 
glad  to  accept.  "Thus  ended  this  celebrated 
campaign,  the  most  glorious,  perhapb,  presented 
in  the  military  history  of  ancient  France.  None 
offers  higher  instruction  in  the  study  of  the 
great  art  of  war.'  In  the  campaign  of  16T5, 
which  opened  in  May,  Turenne  was  confronted 
by  Montccuculi,  and  the  two  masterly  tacticians 
became  the;  players  of  a  game  which  has  been 
the  wontler  of  military  students  ever  since. 
"Like  two  valiant  athletes  struggling  foot  to 
foot  without  either  being  able  to  overthrow  the 
otiier,  Turenne  and  Montecuculi  manceuvred  for 
six  weeks  in  the  space  of  a  few  square  leagues 
[in  the  canton  of  Ortnau,  Swabia]  without  suc- 
ceeding in  forcing  each  other  to  quit  the  place." 
At  length,  on  the  27th  of  July,  Turenne  found 
an  opportunity  to  attack  his  opponent  with  ad- 
vantage, in  the  detile  of  Salsbach,  and  was  just 
completing  his  preparations  to  do  so,  when  a 
cannon-ball  from  one  of  the  enemy's  batteries 
struck  him  insUintly  dead.  His  two  lieutenants, 
who  succeeded  to  the  command,  could  not  carry 
out  his  plans,  but  fought  a  useless  bloody  battle 
at  Altcnheim  and  nearly  lost  their  army  before 
retreating  across  the  Rhine.  Conde  \.as  sent  to 
replace  Turenne.  Before  he  arrived,  Strasburg 
liad  again  given  its  bridge  to  the  Imperialists 
and  they  were  in  possession  of  Lower  Alsace ; 
but  no  important  operations  were  undertaken 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  other 
parts  of  the  wide  war  field  the  French  suffered 
disaster.  Marshal  de  Crequi,  commanding  on 
the  Moselle,  was  badly  defeated  at  Konsaar- 
brllck,  August  11,  and  Treves,  which  he  defended, 
was  lo.st  a  few  weeks  later.  The  Swedes,  also, 
making  a  diversion  in  the  north,  as  allies  of 
France,  were  beaten  back,  at  Fehrbellin  —  sec 
Scandinavian  States  ("  ')';n):  A.  D.  1644- 
1697.  But  next  year  (10.  ,,  Louis  recovered  all 
his  prestige.  Ills  navy,  under  the  command  of 
Duquesne  and  Tourville,  fought  the  Dutch  and 
Spaniards  on  ecpial  terms,  and  defeated  them 
twice  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  Sicilian  coast. 
On  land  the  main  effort  of  the  French  was  di- 
rected against  the  Netherlands.  Conde,  Bou- 
chain  and  Aire  were  taken  by  siege;  and  Maes- 
tricht  was  successfully  defended  against  Orange, 
who  besieged  it  for  nearly  eight  weeks.  But 
Philippsburg,  the  most  important  French  post 
on  the  Rhine,  was  lost,  surrendering  to  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine.  Early  in  1677,  Louis  renewed  his 
attacks  on  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  took 
Valenciennes  March  17,  Can.brai  April  4.  and 
Saint-Omer  April  '20,  defeating  the  Prince  of 
Orange  at  Cassel  (April  11)  when  he  attempted 
to  relieve  tliL'  latter  place.  At  the  same  time 
Crequi,  unable  to  defend  Lower  Alsnce,  destroyed 


it — burning  the  villages,  leaving  the  inhabitants 
to  perish  —  and  prevented  the  allies,  who  nut- 
numbered  him,  from  making  any  advance.  In 
November,  wlien  they  had  gone  into  winter- 
quarters,  he  suddenlv  crossed  the  Rhine  and 
captured  Freiburg.  The  next  spring  (1678)  op- 
erations began  early  on  the  side  of  the  French 
with  the  siege  of  Ohenl.  The  city  capitulated, 
^larch  9,  after  a  short  bombardnx'nt.  Tlio 
Spanish  governor  withdrew  to  the  citadel,  but 
"surrendered,  on  tin,'  11th.  that  renowned  castle 
built  by  Charle.'j  V.  to  hohl  the  "ity  in  cheek. 
Tlie  city  and  citadel  of  (Jhent  had  not  cost  the 
French  army  forty  men. "  Ypres  was  taken  the 
same  month.  Serious  negotiations  were  now 
opened  and  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen,  between 
France  and  Holland,  was  signed  Augus*^  11,  fol- 
lowed early  tlie  next  year  by  a  general  peace. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  opp,)sed  the  peace, 
fought  one  bootless  but  bloody  battle  at  Saint- 
Denis,  near  Mons,  on  the  14th  of  August,  three 
days  after  it  had  been  signed. — II.  Martin,  JJiiit. 
of  Fi'nncc:  Age  of  Loinn  XIV.  (trauit.  bi/  if.  L. 
liooth),  i\  1,  ch.  5-6.— "It  mav  be  doubted 
whether  Europe  has  fully  realised  the  greatness 
of  the  peril  she  so  narrowly  escaped  on  this  oc- 
casion. Th  extinction  of  political  and  mental 
freedom,  which  would  have  followed  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Dutch  Republic,  wouhl  have  been 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  defeats  of  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  enlightenment  possible  in  the  then 
condition  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  free  presses  of 
Ilollanu  gave  voice  to  the  stifled  thought  and 
agony  of  mankind.  And  they  were  the  only 
free  presses  in  the  world.  But  Holland  was  not 
onlj'  the  greatest  book  mart  of  Eurojic,  it  was 
emphatically  the  home  of  thinkers  and  the  birth- 
place of  ideas.  .  .  .  The  two  men  then  living  to 
whose  genius  and  courage  the  modern  spirit  of 
mental  emancipation  and  toleration  owes  its  tirst 
and  most  arduous  victories  were  Pierre  Bayle 
and  John  Locke.  And  it  is  bevond  dispute  that 
if  the  French  King  had  worked  his  will  on  Hol- 
land, neither  of  them  would  have  been  able  to  ac- 
complish the  task  they  did  achieve  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Dutch  freedom.  They  both  were 
forced  to  seek  refuge  in  Holland  from  the  big- 
otry wliich  hunted  them  down  in  iheir  respective 
countries.  All  the  works  of  Bayle  were  pub- 
lished in  Holland,  and  some  of  the  earliest  of 
Locke's  writings  appeared  there  also;  and  if  the 
remainder  saw  the  light  aflerx.ards  in  England, 
it  is  only  because  the  Dutch,  by  saving  their 
own  freedom,  were  the  means  of  saving  that  of 
England  as  well.  ...  At  least,  no  one  can  man- 
tain  that  if  Holland  had  beta  annihilated  in  1672, 
the  English  revolution  could  have  occurred  in 
the  form  and  at  the  time  it  did." — J.  C.  Morison, 
The  lieit/ii  of  Louis  XIV.  {Fortnightly  Ren., 
March,  1874). 

Also  IN:  H.  M.  Hozier,  Turenne,  ch.  12-13. — 
T.  O.  Cockayne,  life  of  2  uidnnc.  —Lord  Mahon, 
Life  of  Conde,  ch.  12. — See,  also,  Nimeguen, 
Peace  ok. 

(Holland) :  A.  D.  1689. — Invasion  of  Eng- 
land by  the  Prince  of  Orf^nge. — His  accession 
to  the  English  throne.  See  Enoland-  A.  D. 
1088  (Ji'i.v  —  IsovE.MUEr.),  to  1689  (Janl'auy— 
Feuuuakv). 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1689-1696.— The  War  of 
the  League  of  Augsburg,  or  the  Grand  Alli- 
ance against  Louis  XIV.  Si,^  ^kance:  A.  I). 
1689-1600,  to  1095-1696 
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(The  Spanish  Provinces):  A.  D.  1690-1691. 

—  The    Battle   of   Fleurus  and    the   loss  of 
Mons.     Si'<'  Fkanck:  A.  I).  KiSU-Klitl. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1692.— The  Naval  Battle 
of  La  Hogue.     Sec  Esdi.ANn:  A.  1).  \W)'i. 

(The  Spanish  Provinces) :  A.  D,  1692.— The 
loss  of  Namur  and  the  Battle  of  Steenkerlce. 
ISce  Fhan'i;:  A.  D.  l(i»',>. 

(The  Spanish  Provinces):  A.  D.  1693.— The 
Battle  of  Neerwinden.  See  Fuanci:;  A.  I). 
W.r.i  (Ji;i,Y). 

(The  Spanish  Provinces) :  A.  D.  1694-1696. 
—Campaigns  without  battles. — The  recovery 
of  Namur.  See  Fkani  i::  A.  1).  lO'Jl;  ami  I()!»V 
109(5. 

A.  D.  1697. —  The  Peace  of  Ryswick.— 
French  conquests  restored.  See  Fuanci:: 
A.  1).  l(i9T. 

A.  D.  1698-1700. —  The  question  of  the 
Spanish  Succession. — The  Treaties  of  Parti- 
tion.    SeeSi'AiN:  A.  I).  1«98-1'.(M». 

(The  Spanish  Provinces) :  A.  D.  1701.— Oc- 
cupied by  French  troops.  See  Si'aix:  A.  1). 
1701-1702. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1702.— The  Second  Grand 
Alliance  against  France  and  Spain.  See 
Spain:  A.  1).  1701-1702;  and  Enoland:  A.  1). 
1701-1703. 

A.  D.  1702.— The  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession: The  Expedition  to  Cadiz. —  The 
sinking  of  the  treasure  ships  in  Vigo  B?.y. 
SueSi'AiN:  A.  I).  1702. 

A.  D.  1702-1704.— The  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  ;    Marlborough's  first  campaigns. 

—  "The  campaign  ^of  1702J  opeinnl  late  in  tiie 
Low  Countries,  owing,  doubtles.s,  to  the  death 
of  king  William.  The  elector  of  Uavaria,  and 
his  brother  the  elector  of  C  ologne,  took  part  with 
France.  Abou*  the  middle  of  April,  the  prince 
of  NassJiu-Saarbruck  invested  Keyserwerth,  a 
place  belonging  to  the  latter  elector,  0:1  the 
Rhine;  whilst  lord  Atldone,  witli  the  Dutch 
army,  covered  the  siege,  in  pursuance  of  tlie  ad- 
vice of  lord  ^larlborough  to  the  states.  The 
place  was  strong ;  the  French  marshal  Boufflers 
made  eflEorts  to  relievo  it;  after  a  vigorous  de- 
fence, it  was  carried  by  assault,  Mitli  dreadful 
carnage,  about  the  middle  of  June.  Bouttlers, 
unable  to  relieve  Keyserwerth,  maik  a  rapicl 
march  to  throw  himself  between  Athlonc  aiul 
Nimegueu,  ^vith  the  view  to  carry  that  place  by 
surprise;  was  defeated  by  a  forced  and  stili  more 
rai)id  march  of  the  Dutch,  under  Atliloue,  to 
cover  it;  and  moved  upon  Cleves,  laying  the 
couutry  waste  with  wanton  barbarity  along  his 
line  of  march.  IMarlborougJi  now  arrived  to  take 
the  command  in  chief.  It  was  disputed  with  him 
by  Athlonc,  who  owed  his  military  rank  and  the 
Jionours  of  the  ])eerage  to  ilic  favour  of  king 
William.  Certain  representatives  of  the  states, 
who  attended  the  army  under  the  name  of  lieUi 
dei)uties,  thwarted  him  by  their  caution  and  in- 
<'ompetency;  the  Prussian  jind  Ilanovcri:.!;  con- 
tin_^euts  refused  to  move  without  the  orders  of 
their  respective  sovereigns.  Lord  ]SIarlb(>rough, 
with  iulmira  )le  tempc-  and  adroitness,  and, 
doubtless,  witli  the  ascenoaut  of  his  genius,  si.r- 
mouuf ed  all  these  obstacle- .  The  D.itch  general 
cheerfully  served  un<!;ji  iiim;  the  confederates 
were  reconciled  to  his  orders;  he  crossed  tlie 
Meuse  In  pursuit  of  the  French;  came  within  a 
few  leagues  of  Boufflers'  lines ;  and,  addressing 
the  Dutch  field  deputies  who  accompanied  him, 
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said,  in  a  tone  of  easv  confidence,  'I  will  now 
rid  you  of  these  trouliIeHoinc  neighbours.'  Bouf- 
llcis accordingly  retreated, —  aband(mingSpanisii 
(Juclderlanii,  and  exposing  Veiiloo,  Rureinonije, 
and  even  Liege,  wliicli  he  had  made  a  demonstra- 
tion to  cover.  The  young  duke  of  Burgundy, 
grandson  of  Loins  XIV,  and  elder  brother  of 
tile  king  of  Spain,  liad  commanded  the  French 
army  ill  name,  lie  now  returned  to  Ver.sailles; 
and  Boiililers  could  only  look  on,  whilst  Marl- 
borough successivelv  criptured  Veiiioo,  Rure- 
inonde,  and  Liege.  Ylie  navigation  of  the  Meuse 
and  communication  witli  Maestricht  was  now 
wiiolly  free;  the  Dutch  frontier  was  secure;  and 
the  campaign  terminated  with  the  close  of  Octo- 
ber. .  .  .  The  duke  of  ^larlborough  resumed 
his  command  in  the  I^ow  Couutric's  about  the 
middle  of  sjiring.  He  found  tlic;  French  strong 
and  menacing  >n\  every  side.  Marshal  Villars 
liad,  like  Marlborough",  li.xed  the  attention  of 
Europe  for  tlie  first  time  in  the  late  campaign. 
He  oiitained  a  splendid  victory  over  the  iirince 
of  Baden  at  Fredlingen,  near  the  Black  Forest. 
That  prince  lost  iJ.OOO  men,  his  cannon  and  the 
field.  .  .  .  Villars  opened  tliis  year's  campaign 
l»y  taking  Kelil,  i)assed  through  the  Black  Forest 
into  Bavaria,  and  formed  .i  junction  with  the 
elector;  whilst  the  prince  of  Badea  was  kept  in 
check  bj'  a  French  army  under  marshal  Tallard. 
.  .  .  The  Imperial  general,  count  Styrum  was 
now  moving  to  join  the  prince  of  Baden  with 
20,000  men.  Villars  persuaded  the  elector  to 
cToss  the  Danube  and  prevent  this  junction;  at- 
tacked the  imperialists  in  the  plain  of  Hochstedt 
near  Donawert;  and  put  vliem  to  tlie  rout.  The 
cipture  (;f  Augsfnirg  followed:  the  road  was 
open  to  Vienna,  and  the  emperor  thought  of 
atiandoning  the  capital.  .  .  .  Holland  was  once 
more  tiireatened  on  her  frontier.  Marshal  Vil- 
leroi,  liberated  by  exchange,  was  again  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Boufllers,  commenced  operations  for  recovering 
tlie  ground  and  the  strong  places  from  wliicli 
Marlborough  had  dislodged  the  French  on  the 
Meuse.  The  campr.igu  had  opened  at  this  point 
of  the  theatre  of  war  with  the  capture  of  Rliein- 
berg.  It  was  taken  by  the  Prussians  before  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  arrived.  The  duke's  first 
operation  was  the  capture  of  Bonue.  He  re- 
turned to  tlie  main  army  with  tlie  view  to  engage 
the  French  under  VilleVoi.  That  marshal  aban- 
doned his  camp,  and  retired  within  his  lines  of 
defence  on  the  apiiroach  of  the  English  geiieral. 
^larlborough  was  iircveiited  from  attacking  the 
P^rench  by  the  reluctance  of  the  Dutch  generals 
and  the  positive  prohibition  of  t'.ie  Dutch  field 
deputies.  .  .  .  The  only  fruit  of  MarlDorough's 
movement  was  the  easy  capture  of  Huj'.  Bouf- 
llers obtained  the  slight  advantage  of  surprising 
and  defeating  the  Dutcii  general  Opdam  near 
Antwerp.  Ma/llioiough,  still  emfiarrassed  by 
tlie  Dutch  iicld  deimlies,  to  whose  g>'  '  i:Ueu- 
tions  and  limited  views  he  bowed  with  .1  facility 
wliich  only  proves  the  extent  of  his  suneriorit}', 
clo."  (i  tlie  cr.mpaign  with  the  acquisiticn  of ' 
Liml:>irg  and  Gueld'.-rs.  ...  In  the  beginning 
of  .  .  .  [1704]  the  eir.jvror,  threatened  by  tin; 
French  and  Bavarians  in  the  very  canital  of  the 
empire,  iiiijilored  aid  from  the  ciueen;  and  on 
tlie  19th  of  April,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  left 
England  to  enter  upon  a  campuigi  memoralile 
Tor  .  .  .  [the]  victory  of  Blenlieim.  ...  On  liis 
arrival  at  the  Hague,  he  proposed  to  the  states 
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general  to  nlunn  Frami;  for  iicr  frontier  by  ii 
uiuvenient  on  tiie  Aloselle.  Their  eonsent  evtin 
to  this  slight  Imziird  for  their  own  security,  was 
not  easily  obtained.  V'illeroi,  who  conununded 
iu  Flanders,  soon  lost  sigiit  of  him;  so  ra|)id  or 
BO  well  masked  were  his  movements;  Tallard, 
who  commanded  on  the  Moselle,  thouylit  only 
of  protecting  the  frontier  of  France ;  and  Alarl 
borough,  to  the  amazement  of  FiUrope,  whether 
cnenues  or  allies,  passed  in  rapid  succession  the 
Rhine,  the  Maine,  and  the  Necker.  Intercepted 
letters,  and  a  courier  froni  the  prince  of  Baden, 
apprised  him  tliat  the  French  were  about  to  join 
the  IJavarians  through  the  defiles  of  the  Hlack 
Forest,  and  march  upon  Vienna.  lie  now  threw 
off  the  mask,  si  nt  a  courier  to  the  states,  ac 
quainting  them  that  he  was  marching  to  tlie  su  - 
cour  of  tiie  cmpin;  by  order  of  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land, and  trusted  they  would  permit  tlieir  troops 
to  share  the  ^lory  or  his  enterprise.  The  pen- 
sionary Ileinsius  alone  was  in  his  confldence ;  and 
the  states,  though  taken  by  surprise,  conveyed 
to  him  their  sanction  and  confldence  vith  the 
best  grace.  lie  met  Prince  Eugene  for  the  flrst 
time  at  Mindlesheim.  Alarlborough  and  Eugene 
ave  henceforth  associatetl  in  the  career  cf  war 
and  victory." — Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  T/ie  Hist,  of 
Enfiland,  v.  9,  ch.  4. 

Also  IN:  L.  Creighton,  Life  of  Maiib(iro\i(ih, 
c/t.  0-7. —  G.  Saiutsbur}',  Mmiborough,  ch.  5. — 
W.  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  Marlboro uf/h,  ch.  ll-22((\ 
1). — J.  H.  Burton,  lli»t.  of  the  Jteir/ii  of  Quetii 
Anne,  ch.  5-0  (y.  1). — See,  also,  Gek.many:  A.  D. 
1702,  and  1703. 

(Holland) :  A.  D.  1704.— The  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession :  The  campaign  on  the 
Danube  and  victory  at  B.enheim.  See  Geu- 
M.^NV:  A.  1).  1704. 

A.  D.  1705.— The  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession :  A  campaigrn  spoiled. — After  his  cam- 
paign in  Bavaria,  with  its  great  victory  on  the 
field  of  Blenheim  (see  Gkr.many:  A.  D.  1704), 
Marlborough  passed  the  winter  in  England  anil 
returned  iu  the  spriiig  of  1705  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, where  he  had  planned  to  lead,  again,  the 
campaign  of  the  year.  Prince  Eugene  was  now 
in  Italy,  and  the  jealous,  Incapable  Prince  Louis 
of  Eaden,  commanding  the  German  army,  was 
the  coadjutor  on  whom  he  must  depend.  The  lat- 
ter assented  to  Marlborough's  plans  and  promised 
co-operation.  Tlie  Dutch  generals  and  deputies 
also  were  reluctantly  brought  over  to  his  views, 
which  contemplated  an  invasion  of  France  on  the 
side  of  the  Moselle.  "Slight  as  were  the  hopes 
of  any  efTective  co-operation  which  Prince  Louis 
gave,  they  were  much  more  than  he  accomplished. 
When  the  time  came  he  decla'ed  himself  sick, 
threw  up  his  command  and  set  off  to  drink  the 
waters  of  Schlangenbad.  C"unt  de  Frise  whom 
lie  named  in  his  place  brought  to  Marlborough 
only  a  few  ragged  battalions,  and,  moreover,  like 
his  principal,  showed  himself  most  jealous  of  the 
English  chief.  .  .  .  Marlborough  nevertheless 
took  the  field  and  even  singly  <lesired  to  give 
battle.  But  positive  instructions  from  Versailles 
precluded  Villars  [the  commander  of  the  French] 
from  engaging.  He  intrenched  himself  in  an 
extremely  strong  position  at  Sirk,  where  it  w^s 
impossible  for  an  inferior  army  to  assail  him. 
And  while  the  war  was  thus  unprosperous  on 
the  Moselle,  there  came  adverse  tidings  from  the 
Meuse.  Marshal  Villeroy  had  suddenly  resumed 
the  offensive,  had  reduced  the  fortress  of  Uuy, 


had  entered  the  city  and  invested  the  citadel  of 
Liege."  Marlborough,  on  this  news,  being  ap- 
j)lied  to  for  innnediale  aid  by  the  Dutch  Oencrid 
Overkirk  —  the  ablest  and  best  of  his  colleagics 
—  "set  out  the  very  next  day  on  his  march  to 
Liege,  leaving  only  a  suflicient  force  as  he  hojjed 
for  the  security  of  Treves."  Villeroy  "  at  once 
relin(|uislied  his  design  upon  the  citadel  of  Liege 
and  fell  back  in  tlie  direction  of  Tongres,  so  that 
JIarlborough  and  Overkirk  effected  their  junction 
with  ease.  Marlborough  took  prompt  measures 
10  re-invest  the  fortress  of  lluy,  and  compelled  it 
to  surrender  on  the  11th  of  July.  Applying  his 
mind  to  the  new  sphere  before  him,  JIariborough 
saw  ground  to  hope  that,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Dutch  troops,  he  might  stil!  make  a  triumpliant 
campaign.  The  first  object  was  to  force  the  de- 
fensive lines  tluit  stretched  across  the  country 
from  near  Namur  to  Antwerp,  protected  by 
numerous  fortified  posts  and  covered  in  other 
jilaces  by  rivers  and  nioras.ses,  .  .  .  now  de- 
fended by  an  army  of  at  least  60,000  men,  under 
JIarshal  Villeroy  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 
Marlborough  laid  his  plans  before  Generals  Over- 
kirk and  Slangenberg  as  also  those  civilian  en- 
voys whom  tiic  States  were  wont  to  commission 
at  their  armit's.  But  he  found  to  his  sorrow  that 
for  jealousy  and  slowness  a  Dutch  deputy  was 
fully  a  match  for  a  German  Margrave."  lie  ob- 
tained with  great  dilliculty  a  nominal  assent  to 
his  jilans,  and  began  the  execution  of  them  but 
in  the  very  midst  of  his  operations,  and  when 
one  division  of  the  Dutch  troops  had  tuccessfully 
crossed  the  river  Dyle,  General  Slangenberg  and 
the  deputies  suddenly  drew  back  and  compelled 
a  retreat.  Then  Marlborough's  "  fertile  genius 
devised  another  scheme  —  to  move  round  the 
sources  of  the  river  [Dyle]  and  to  threaten  Brus- 
sels from  the  southern  side.  ...  On  the  15th  of 
August  he  began  his  march,  as  did  also  Overkirk 
in  a  parallel  direction,  and  iu  two  days  liiey 
reached  Qenappe  near  the  sources  of  the  Dyle. 
There  uniting  in  one  line  of  battle  they  moved 
next  morning  towards  Brussels  by  the  main 
chaussee,or  great  paved  road ;  their  headquarters 
that  day  being  fixed  at  Frischermont,  ncir  the 
borders  of  the  forest  of  Soignies.  On  tlie  J'rcnch 
side  the  Elector  and  Villeroy,  observing  tlir  march 
of  the  allies,  had  made  a  corresponding  move- 
ment of  their  own  for  the  protection  ot  the  capi- 
tal. They  encamped  behind  the  small  str 'am  of 
the  Ische,  their  right  and  rear  being  partly  cov- 
ered by  the  forest.  Only  the  day  befor«  they 
had  been  joined  by  Marsin  from  the  Rhi'  e,  and 
they  agreed  to  give  battle  sooner  thai  yield 
Brussels.  One  of  their  main  posts  was  a  (.Water- 
loo. ...  It  is  probable,  had  a  battle  now  en- 
sued, that  it  would  have  been  fought  on  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same  ground  as  was  the 
memorable  conllict  a  hundred  and  ten  veavs  after- 
wards. .  .  .  But  t)>3  expected  battle  did  not  take 
place."  Once  more  the  Dutch  deputies  and 
General  Slangenberg  interfered,  refusing  to  per- 
mit their  troops  to  engage;  so  that  Marlborough 
was  robbed  of  the  opportunity  for  winning  a 
victory  which  he  confidently  declared  would  have 
been  greater  than  Blenheim.  This  practically 
ended  the  campaign  of  the  year,  which  had  be  -n 
ruined  and  wasted  throughout  by  the  stupidity, 
the  cowardice  and  the  jealousies  of  the  Dutch 
deputies  and  the  general  who  counselled  them.— 
Earl  Stanhope,  Uist.  of  Entj.  :  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne,   ch.   6. — In  Spain,   a  campaign  of  more 
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brilliiinc'V  w<is  curried  on  by  ("luirlcs  Monluimt, 
Eiirl  of  i'oU'rborougli,  in  Ciitiiloniu.  Sec  Si'ai.n  : 
A.  1).  1705. 

A.  D.  1706-1707.— The  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession :  The  Battle  of  Ramillies  and  its 
results. — '  Tlio  cuini)iiigii  of  17()U  was  begun 
unusually  lute  by  Miirlborougli,  his  long  Ktiiy  on 
the  Continent  in  the  winter  and  his  Knglish 
])olitical  bu8ine»s  detaining  him  in  Londi^ii  till  the 
end  of  April,  and  when  he  tinally  landed  at  the 
Hague  his  plans  were  still  coloured  by  the  re- 
nienibranco  of  the  gratuitous  and  intolerable 
Idndrunces  which  he  had  met  with  from  his 
allies.  ...  He  had  nuide  up  his  mind  to  operate 
with  Eugene  in  Italy,  which,  if  he  had  done, 
there  would  probably  have  been  seen  what  has 
not  been  seen  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  —  a 
successful  invasion  of  France  fnjm  the  south- 
east. But  tlie  kings  of  Prussia  and  Dennuirk, 
and  others  of  the  allies  whom  Marlborough 
thought  he  had  i)ropitiated,  were  as  recalcitrant 
as  the  Dutch,  and  the  vigorous  action  of  Villars 
against  the  Margrave  of  Haden  made  the  States- 
General  more  than  ever  reluctant  to  lose  their 
sword  and  shield.  So  Marlborough  was  con- 
demned to  action  on  his  old  line  of  the  Dyle,  and 
this  time  fortune  was  less  unkind  to  him.  Secret 
overtures  were  made  which  induced  him  to 
threaten  Nanuir,  and  as  Namur  was  of  all  posts 
in  the  Low  Countries  that  to  which  the  French 
attached  most  importance,  both  on  sentimental 
and  strategical  grounds,  Villeroy  was  ordered  to 
abandon  the  defensive  policy  which  he  had  for 
nearly  two  years  been  forced  to  maintain,  and  to 
fight  at  all  hazards.  Acc(  dlngly  the  tedious 
operations  which  had  for  so  long  been  pursued 
in  this  quarter  were  e.vchanged  at  once  for  a 
vigorous  ollensive  and  defensive,  and  the  two 
generals,  Villeroy  with  rather  more  than  (50,000 
men,  Marlborough  with  that  number  or  a  little 
less,  came  to  blows  at  Hamilliis  (a  few  miles 
only  from  the  spot  where  the  lines  had  been 
forced  tlie  year  before)  on  May  23,  1706,  or 
scarcely  more  than  a  week  after  the  campaign 
had  begun.  Here,  as  before,  the  result  is  as- 
signed by  the  French  to  the  fault  of  the  general. 
.  .  .  The  battle  itself  was  one  completely  of 
generalship,  and  of  generalship  as  simple  as  it 
was  masterly.  It  was  in  defending  his  position, 
not  in  taking  it  up,  that  Villeroy  lost  the  battle. 
.  .  .  Thirteen  thousand  of  the  French  and  Bava- 
rians were  killed,  wounded,  and  taken,  and  the 
loss  of  the  allies,  who  had  been  throughout  the 
attacking  party,  was  not  less  than  4,000  men. 
.  .  .  The  Dutch,  who  bore  the  burden  of  the 
attack  on  Ramillies,  had  the  credit  of  the  day's 
fighting  on  the  allied  side,  as  the  Bavarian  horse 
had  on  that  of  the  French.  In  hardly  any  of 
Marlborough's  operations  had  he  his  hands  so 
free  as  at  Rjvmillir  i,  and  in  none  did  he  carry  off 
a  completer  victory.  .  .  .  The  strong  places  of 
Flanders  fell  before  the  allied  army  like  ripe 
fruit.  Brussels  surrendered  and  was  occupied 
on  the  fourth  day  after  the  battle.  May  28. 
Louvain  and  Malines  had  fallen  already.  The 
French  garrison  precipitately  left  Ghent,  and  the 
Duke  entered  it  on  June  2.  '  Oudenarde  came  in 
next  day;  Antwerp  was  summoned,  expelled 
the  French  part  of  its  garrison,  and  capitulated 
on  September  7.  And  a  vigorous  siege  in  less 
than  a  month  reduced  Ostend,  reputed  one  of  the 
strongest  places  in  Europe.  In  six  weeks  from 
the  battle  uf  Ramillies  not  a  French  soldier  re- 


mained in  a  district  which  the  day  before  that 
battle  had  been  occupied  by  a  network  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  and  a  Held  army  of  MO.OdO 
men.  The  strong  places  on  the  Lys  and  the 
Derider,  tributaries  of  the  Scheldt,  gave  more 
trouble,  and  Meiun,  a  small  but  very  important 
position,  cost  nearly  half  the  loss  of  Ramillies 
before  it  could  be  taken.  But  it  fell,  as  well  as 
Dendermonde  and  Ath,  and  nothing  but  the  re- 
crudescence of  Dutch  obstruction  prevented 
Marlborough  from  tinishing  the  campaign  with 
the  taking  of  J\Ions,  almost  the  last  place  of  any 
importance  held  by  the  French  north  of  their 
own  frontier,  as  that  frontier  is  now  understood. 
But  the  dillk'ulties  of  all  generals  are  said  to  be- 
gin on  the  morrow  of  victory,  and  certainly  the 
saying  vas  true  in  Marlborough's  case.  .  .  . 
The  Dutch  were,  before  all  things,  set  on  a 
strong  barrier  or  zone  of  territory,  studded  with 
fortresses  In  their  own  keeping,  between  them- 
selves and  France:  the  Emperor  naturally  ob- 
jected to  the  alienation  of  tlie  Spaiush-Austrian 
Netherlands.  The  barrier  disputes  were  for 
years  the  greatest  dilUculty  which  Marlborough 
had  to  contend  with  abroad,  and  the  main  theme 
of  the  objections  to  the  war  made  by  the  adverse 
party  at  home.  ...  It  was  in  the  main  due,  no 
doubt,  to  these  jealousies  and  hcsitutions, 
strengthened  by  the  alarni  caused  by  the  loss  of 
the  battle  of  Almanza  in  Spain,  and  by  the 
threatened  invasion  of  Germany  imder  Villars, 
that  made  the  campaign  of  1707  an  almost 
wholly  inactive  one.  .  .  .  The  campaign  of  this 
year  ia  almost  wliolly  barren  of  any  military 
operations  interesting  to  anyone  but  the  mere 
annalist  of  tactics."  —  G.  Baintsbury,  Marl- 
horouyh,  ch.  6. — In  Spain,  several  sharp  changes 
of  fortune  during  two  years  terminated  in  a  dis- 
astrous defeat  of  the  allies  at  Almanza  in  April, 
1707,  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  See  Si'ain: 
A.  D.  1706  and  1707;  see,  also,  Gehmany:  A.  I). 
1706-1711. — Earl  Stanhope,  llist.  of  Eng.:  lieigii 
"f  Qiieeii.  Aiiiw,  ch.  7  and  9. 

A.  D.  1708-1709.— The  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession:  Oudenarde  and  Malplaquct.— To 
the  great  satisfaction  of  Marlborough,  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  to 
co-operate  with  him,  in  the  spring  of  1708.  The 
two  generals  met  in  April  to  discuss  plans;  after 
which  Eugene  returned  into  Germany  to  gather 
up  the  various  contingents  that  would  conipo.se 
his  army,  lie  encount'red  many  dirticulties  and 
delays,  and  was  unabie  to  bring  his  forc's  to  the 
field  until  July.  Marlborough,  meantime,  had 
been  placed  in  a  critical  situation.  "  For  whilst 
the  English  commander  and  Eugene  had  fornu  d 
the  plan  to  unite  and  overwhelm  Vendome,  the 
Court  of  Versailles  had,  on  its  side,  contemplated 
the  despatch  of  a  portion  of  the  Army  of  the 
Rhine,  commanded  by  the  Elector  of  Bavariiv 
and  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  so  to  reinforce  Ven- 
dome that  he  might  overwhelm  Marlborough,, 
and  Berwick  was  actually  on  his  march  to  carry 
out  his  portion  of  the  plan."  Prince  Eugene 
crossed  the  Moselle  on  the  28tli  June,  "reached 
DUren  the  3rd  July,  and  learning  there  that 
affairs  were  critical,  hastened  with  an  escort  of 
Hussars,  in  advance  of  his  army,  to  Brussels. 
On  his  arrival  there,  the  6th,  he  learned  that  the 
French  had  attacked  and  occupied  the  city  of 
Ghent,  and  were  then  besieging  the  castle. "  The 
two  commanders  having  met  at  Assche,  to  con- 
cert their  movements,  made  haste  to  throw  "a 
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reinforconu'tit  Into  tho  fortross  of  Ondcnunlc. 
tlicn  licHicjfcd  1)}'  tlic  Frcncli;  unit,  coiivi'icid 
now  llmt  till'  roiKjiicsf  of  llmt  fortress  liy  N'cn- 
(lAinc  would  ^'ivc  hiiii  lui  uimssailiihli*  posiiion, 
tlicy  puslii'd  forwiird  tliiir  troops  with  all  dili- 
/ifciict'  to  h'vo  It.  Tlic  two  arinifs  iiidtcd  on  tin- 
8tli.  On  till'  Otli  tlicy  set  out  for  Oiidciiardc, 
and  crossed  tlie  Deiidc  r  on  the  lOth.  Before 
duylireak  of  tin;  lltli  Marl!)orou,irli  dt'spatclied 
Oeneral  Cadoijaii  with  a  strong;  corps  to  the 
Scheldt,  to  throw  hrid^'is  over  that  river  near 
Oiidenai'de  and  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  The 
main  army  followed  at  7  o'clock."  In  the  battle 
vhich  ensued,  Vendome  was  hami)ered  hy  the 
ccjual  aiithority  of  the  I)ui\e  of  IlurL'undy  —  the 
king's  grandson  —  who  would  not  concur  with 
his  plans.  "One  after  another  the  ])ositions 
occupied  by  the  French  soldiers  were  carried. 
Then  these  took  advantafi;e  of  the  falling;  night 
to  nuike  n  retreat  as  hurried  and  disorderly  as 
their  defence  had  l)een  wanting  in  tenacity. "  In 
no  j)itehed  liatlle,  indeed,  luivc  the  French  sol- 
diers less  distinguished  themselves  than  atOude- 
narde.  Fighting  under  ii  divided  leadership, 
thcv  were  lighting  virtually  without  leadership, 
ftiid  they  knew  it.  The  Duke  of  IJurgundy  con- 
tributed as  much  as  either  JIarlborough  or 
Eugene  to  gain  tiie  battle  of  Oudenarde  for  the 
Allies."  The  I'^cnch  army,  losing  heavily  in  the 
retreat,  was  rallied  finally  at  Ghent.  "The 
Allies,  meanwhile,  jirepared  to  take  advantage 
of  their  victory.  They  were  within  a  circle 
commanded  l)y  three  hostile  fortresses,  Ypres, 
Lille,  and  Touniay.  After  some  consideration 
it  was  resolved,  on  the  pro])osition  (jf  J^ugene, 
that  Lille  should  be  besieged."  The  siege  of 
Lille,  the  capital  of  French  Flanders,  fortified  by 
the  utmost  skill  and  science  of  Vauban,  and  held 
hy  a  garrison  of  10,()<)0  men  under  Marshal 
I3oultlers,  was  a  formidable  undertaking.  The 
city  was  invested  on  the  13th  of  August,  and 
defended  heroically  by  the  garrison;  but  Yen- 
dome,  who  would  have  attacked  tlic  besiegers, 
wa's  i)aralyzed  by  the  royal  youth  who  shared 
his  conunand.  Lille,  the  town,  was  surrendered 
on  the  22d  of  October  and  its  citadel  on  the  Kth 
of  December.  The  siege  of  Ghent  followed,  and 
the  capitulation  of  that  city,  on  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary, 1709,  closed  the  campaign.  "The  winter 
of  170U  was  spent  mainly  in  negotiatio"s.  Louis 
XIV.  was  humiliated,  and  he  olTered  peace  on 
terms  which  the  Allies  would  have  done  well  to 
accept."  Their  demands,  however,  rose  too 
high,  and  the  war  went  on.  "It  had  been  de- 
cided that  the  campaign  in  the  Netherlands 
should  be  continued  under  the  same  skilful  gen- 
erals who  had  brought  that  of  llOH  to  so  success- 
ful an  issue.  .  .  .  On  the  2:ird  of  |.Iune]  .  .  . 
the  allied  army,  consisting  of  110,000  men,  was 
asst  inbled  between  Gourtraj'  and  Menin.  Marl- 
borough commanded  the  left  wing,  about  70,000 
strong;  Eugene  the  right,  about  40,000.  Louis, 
ou  his  side,  had  made  extraordinary  eil'orts.  But 
even  with  these  he  had  been  able  to  ])ut  in  the 
field  an  army  only  80,000  strong  [under  Marshal 
Yillarsl.  .  .  .  Viilars  had  occupied  a  position  be- 
tween l)o>nii  and  the  Lys,  and  had  there  thrown 
up  lines,  in  the  strengthening  of  which  he  found 
daily  employment  for  his  troojis."  Not  ventur- 
ing to  attack  the  French  army  in  its  strong  posi- 
tion, Marlborough  and  Eugene  began  operations 
by  laying  siege  to  Tournay.  Tlie  town  was 
yieldeU  to  them  o:i  the  30t'h  of  July  aud  the 


citadel  on  the  ltd  of  Seiitember.  They  next 
turned  their  attention  to  .Nlons,  which  the'Freneli 
thought  it  necessary  to  save  at  an}'  cost.  The 
attempt  which  the  latter  made  tO  drive  the 
allied  army  from  the  position  it  had  gained  be- 
tween themselves  and  Mons  had  its  outcome  in 
the  terribly  bloody  battle  of  Malijhujuet  —  "the 
bloodiest  known  till  then  in  modern  history. 
The  loss  of  the  victors  was  greater  than  that  ()f 
the  vanciuished.  'i'liat  of  the  former  amounted 
to  from  18,000  to  ','0.(tOO  men;  the  French  ad- 
ndtted  a  lo.ss  (tf  7,000,  but  German  writers  raise 
It  to  in.OOO.  Probably  it  did  not  e.\<ced  ll.tXM). 
.  .  ,  The  residts  .  .  .  were  in  no  way  propor- 
tionate to  its  cost.  The  French  army  retreated 
in  good  order,  taking  with  it  all  its  imjiedinu'nta, 
to  a  new  position  as  strong  as  the  former.  Theri', 
under  Herwi(  k,  who  was  sent  to  replace  Yillars, 
it  watched  the  movements  of  the  Allies.  These 
resumed,  indeed,  the  siege  of  Mons  [which  sur- 
rendered on  the  20th  of  October].  .  .  .  But  this 
was  the  solitary  result  of  the  victory." — Col.  G. 
B.  jMalle.son,  I'lince  Jiiii/ciie  of  tittroij,  cli.  10-11. 

Also  in:  W.  Coxe,  Meiii"irs  of  M<iii/M>roiif//i, 
cfi.  00-83  {r.  4-5).— il.  Alartin,  7/m/.  of  France: 
A(j,-  of  Lou  in  XIV.  (tr.  bi/  M.  L.  Booth),  v.  2, 
r/,.  r>-(i.—,].  W.  Gerard,  Pence  of  Utrecht,  eh. 
17-10. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1709.— The  Barrier  Treaty 
with  England.     See  IOnoland:  A.  D.  170SI. 

A.  D.  1710-1712. — The  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession :  The  last  campaigns  of  Marl- 
borough.—  "As  soon  as  it  became  clear  that  the 
negotiations  [at  Gertniydenberg]  would  lead  to 
nothing,  Eugene  and  Marlborough  at  once  be 
gan  the  active  business  of  the  campaign.  .  .  . 
Marlborough  began  .  .  .  with  the  siege  of 
Douai,  the  i)ossession  of  which  would  be  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  him.  ...  In  spite 
of  Yillars'  boasts  the  French  were  unable  to 
prevent  the  capture  of  Douai.  .  .  .  The  cam- 

Imign  of  1710  was  full  of  disai)pointmcnt  to 
ilarlborough.  He  had  hoi)ed  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  heart  of  France.  But  after  Douai  fell, 
Yillars  so  i)laced  his  army  that  [Marlborough] 
.  .  .  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the 
capture  of  Betliuiie,  St.  Yenant,  and  Aire. 
lleav}'  rains  and  a  great  deal  of  illness  among 
his  troops  prevented  further  operations.  Besides 
this,  his  energy  was  somewhat  paralysed  by  the 
changes  which  had  tak<'n  pitice  in  England," 
where  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  and  the  AVhig 
party  had  lost  the  favor  of  the  Queen,  and  the 
Tory  opponents  of  Marlborough  and  the  war  had 
come  into  i)ower. — L.  Creighton,  Life  (f  Miirl- 
borouyh,  eh.  15-16. — "In  1711,  in  a  complicated 
series  of  operations  round  Arras,  ^Marlborough, 
who  was  now  alone,  Eugene  having  been  re- 
called to  Yienna,  completely  outgeneraled  Yil- 
lars and  broke  tlinmgh  his  lines.  But  he  did  not 
fight,  and  the  sole  result  of  the  cami)aigu  ^vas 
the  capture  of  Bouchuin  at  the  cost  ot  some 
lt,000  men,  while  no  serious  impression  was 
made  on  the  French  system  of  defence.  .  .  . 
Lille  had  cost  14,000;  Tour  -ay  a  number  not  ex- 
actly mentioned,  but  veiy  large;  the  petty  place 
of  Aire  7,000.  How  many,  malcontent  English- 
men might  well  ask  themselves,  would  it  cost  be- 
fore Arras,  Cambrai,  Ilesdin,  Calais,  Namur, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  fortresses  that  studded  the 
country,  could  \w  expected  to  fall  ?  .  .  .  Marl- 
borough had  himself,  so  to  speak,  spoilt  his 
audience.     He  had  given  them  four  great  vie- 
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coiurihuu'd  ncyoiui  tin  (loiiDt  ir>  unrig  uDoiit  the 
Peace  of  Ulreelit." — G.  Siiiutsbury,  .Vurl/toroiiyfi, 


torles  III  a  little  moro  tliiin  flvo  vcnrs;  It.  wan  per- 
iiiips  unn-iiHoiiiihlc,  hut  certiiinrv  "''t  unnutiirul, 
that  tiicy  Kliould  f^ntw  fnlfdl  wlnn  lie  gave 
tlieiu  iiiitu'  (luring  nearly  half  the  Hanie  time. 
.  .  .  The  e.xpeiiso  of  tlu?  war  was  frightening 
men  of  all  elasscH  in  lOngland,  and,  indepen- 
dently of  the  moH!  Htrietly  politieul  eon.sidera- 
tions,  ...  it  will  1)0  Keen  tiiat  there  was  some 
reu.son  for  wishing  ^larlhorough  anywiient  i)ut. 
on  or  near  the  Held  of  battle.  lIi;  was  got  rid  of 
none  tfw  honourably;  restrictions  wen;  put  upon 
Ids  BuccesHor  Orinond  which  were  none  too 
honourable  either;  and  when  Villars,  freed  from 
his  invincible  antagonist,  had  intlieted  a  Kharp 
defeat  upon  Eugene  ut  Denaiii,  the  military  situ- 
tttion  was  changed  from  one  very  much  in  favour 
of  the  allies  to  one  slightly  against  them,  and  so 
contributed  beyond  all  (loid)t  tr>  brin^  al)out  tlie 
Peace 
eh.  7. 

Also  in:  G.  B.  Mallcson,  Priree  Eit<iene  of 
Siroii,  ch.  12.— (".  .M.  DavicH,  Hint.  »f  llolliuid, 
pt.  8,  cli.  11  (r.  iJ). — See,  also,  Enoi-.^.ni):  A.  1). 
1710-1712. 

A.  D.  1713-1714.— The  Treaties  of  Utrecht. 
—  Cession  of  the  Spanish  Provinces  to  the 
House  of  Austria. —  Barrier  towns  secured. 
See  Utukcht:  A.  I).  1712-1714. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1713-1715.— Second  Bar- 
rier Treaty  with  England. — Barrier  arrange- 
ments with  France  and  the  Emperor.  — 
Connected  with  thi!  other  arrangements  con- 
cluded in  the  treaties  negotiated  at  Utrecht, 
the  State's,  in  1713,  signed  a  new  Barrier  Treaty 
with  England,  "annulling  that  of  1700,  and 
providing  that  the  Emperor  Charles  should  bo 
sovereign  of  tlie  Netherlands  [heretofore  the 
'Spanish  Provinces,'  but  now  become  the  'Aus- 
trian Provinces'],  which,  neither  in  the  whole 
nor  in  the  part,  should  ever  be  possessed  by 
France.  The  States,  on  their  side,  were  bound 
to  support,  if  re<iuired,  the  succession  of  the 
Electress  of  Ilanovcr  to  the  tlirone  of  England. 
.  .  .  By  the  treaty  concluded  between  i?  ranee 
and  the  States,  it  was  agreed  that  .  .  .  the 
towns  of  Menin,  Tournay,  Namur,  Ypres,  witli 
Warneton,  Poperingcn,  Comines  and  Werwyk, 
Fumes,  Dixniuyde,  and  the  fort  of  Knoklie, 
were  to  be  ceded  to  the  States,  as  a  barrier,  to 
be  held  in  such  a  niaiuicr  as  they  should  after- 
wartls  agree  upon  with  the  Enjperor."  In  the 
subsequent  «rrangenient,  concluded  with  the 
Emperor  in  1715,  "he  permitted  the  boundary 
on  the  side  of  Flanders  to  be  fixed  in  a  manner 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  States,  who  sought 
security  rather  than  extent  of  dominion.  IJy 
the  possession  of  Namur  iliey  commanded  the 
passage  of  the  Saiubrc  and  Meuse;  Tournay 
ensured  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt;  Menin 
and  Warneton  protected  the  Leye;  while  Ypres 
and  the  fort  of  Knokke  kept  open  the  communi- 
cation with  Fumes,  Nieuport  and  Dunkirk.  .  .  . 
Events  proved  the  barrier,  so  earnestly  insisted 
upon,  to  have  been  wholly  insuflicient  as  a 
means  of  defence  to  the  United  Provinces,  and 
scarcely  worth  the  labour  and  cost  of  its  main- 
tenance."—  C.  M.  Davies,  IJist.  of  UolUind,  ch. 
11  (P.  !{). 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1713-1725.  —  Continued 
Austro-Spanish  troubles. — The  Triple  Alli- 
ance.— The  Quadruple  Alliance.  The  Alli- 
ance of  Hanover.  See  Sr.uN:  A.  D.  171i*-li2v; 
also,  Italy:  A.  D.  1715-1735. 


(Holland):  A.  D.  1729-1731.— The  Treaty 
of  Seville.— The  second  Treaty  of  Vienna.— 
The  Ostend  Company  abolished.  SvuSi'ain: 
A.  I).  1 72(1-1 73 1. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1731-1740.— The  question 
of  the  Austrian  Succession.— Guarantee  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  SeoAusTuiA:  A.  I>. 
17IS^1T3H;  and  1710, 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1740-1741.— Beginning  of 
the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  Seo 
Aihtiua:  A.  I).  1740-1741. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1743.— The  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession:  Dutch  Subsidies  and 
Troops.  See  Auhtha:  A.  ').  1743;  and  1743- 
1744. 

(Austrian  Provinces) :  A.  D.  1744.— Invasion 
by  the  French.    See  Aiktuia:  A.  1).  1743-1744. 

(The  Austrian  Provinces):  A.  D.  1745.— 
The  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  :  Battle 
of  Fontenoy.  —  French  conquests.  —  In  the 
spring  of  1745,  while  events  in  the  second  Siles- 
ian  War  were  still  threateidng  to  Fredi-rick  tho 
Great  (see  Auhtiua:  A.  I).  1744-1745),  his  allies, 
tli(!  French,  though  indilTeient  to  his  troubles, 
were  doing  better  for  themselves  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Tliey  had  given  to  Marshal  de  Saxc, 
who  commanded  there,  an  army  of  7(1,000  ex- 
cellent troops.  "  As  to  tho  Allies,  England  had 
furnished  her  full  contingent  of  28,000  men,  but 
Holland  less  than  half  of  the  50,000  she  had 
stipulated;  there  were  but  eight  Austrian  s(iuad- 
rons,  and  the  whole  body  scarcely  exceeded 
50,000  fighting  men.  Tlie  nominal  leader  was 
the  young  Duke  of  Cumberland,  but  subject  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  control  of  an  Austrian 
veteran.  Marshal  Konigsegg,  and  obliged  to  con- 
sult the  Dutch  commander.  Prince  do  W^aldeck. 
Against  these  inferior  numbers  and  divided 
councils  the  French  advanced  in  full  contidenco 
of  victory,  and,  after  various  movements  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  the  Allies,  suddenly,  on 
the  1st  of  May,  invested  Tournay.  ...  To  re- 
lieve this  important  city,  immeiliately  becanio 
the  principal  object  with  the  Allies;  and  .the 
States,  usually  so  cautious,  nay,  timorous  in 
their  suggestions,  were  now  as  eager  In  demand- 
ing battle.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mare- 
schal  de  Saxe  made  most  skilful  dispositions  to 
receive  tlieni.  Leaving  15,000  infantry  to  cover 
the  blockade  of  Tournay,  he  drew  up  tho  rest  of 
his  army,  a  few  miles  further,  in  an  excellent 
position,  which  he  strengthened  with  numerous 
works;  and  his  soldiers  were  inspirited  by  tho 
arrival  of  the  King  and  Dauphin,  who  bad  has- 
tened from  Paris  to  join  in  the  expected  action. 
The  three  allied  generals,  011  advancing  against 
the  French,  found  them  encamped  on  some  gen- 
tle heights,  with  the  village  of  Antoin  and  tho 
'iver  Scheldt  on  their  right,  Fontenoy  and  a 
narrow  valley  in  their  front,  and  a  small  wood 
named  Barre  on  their  left.  The  passage  of  tho 
Scheldt,  and,  if  needful,  a  retreat,  were  secured 
by  the  bridge  of  Calonnc  in  the  rear,  by  a  tCfo 
de  pout,  and  by  a  reserve  of  the  Household 
Troops.  Abbatis  were  constructed  in  the  wood 
of  Barre;  redoubts  between  Antoin  and  Fonte- 
noy ;  and  the  villages  themselves  had  been  care- 
fully fortified  and  garrisoned.  The  narrow 
space  between  Fontenoy  and  Barre  seemed  suf- 
ficiently defended  by  cross  fires,  and  by  the 
natural  ruggedness  of  the  ground:  in  short,  as 
the  French  oftlcers  thought,  the  strength  of  the 
posuion  might  bid  defiance  to  the  boldest  I'ssail- 
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ant.  Nevertheless,  the  Allied  chiefs,  who  had 
already  resolved  on  a  general  engagement,  drove 
in  the  French  piquets  and  outposts  on  the  10th 
of  May,  New  Style,  and  issued  onlers  for  their 
intended  attack  at  daybreak.  ...  At  six  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  the  cannonade  be- 
gan. Tlie  Prince  of  Waldeck,  and  his  Dutch, 
undertook  to  carrv  Antoin  and  Fontenoy  by  as- 
sault, while  the  l)uke  of  Cumberland,  at  the 
head  of  the  British  and  Hanoverians,  was  to  ad- 
vance against  the  enemy's  left.  His  Royal 
Highness,  at  the  same  time  with  his  own  attack, 
sent  General  Ingoldsby,  with  a  division,  to 
pierce  through  the  wood  of  Barre,  and  storm  the 
redoubt  l)eyond  it."  Ingoldsby's  division  and 
the  Dutch  troops  were  both  repulsed,  and  the 
latter  made  no  further  effort.  But  the  British 
and  Hanoverians,  leaving  their  cavalry  behind 
and  dragging  with  them  a  few  flelcl  pieces, 
"plunged  down  the  ravine  between  Fontenoy 
and  Barre,  and  marched  on  against  a  position 
which  the  best  Marshals  of  France  had  deemed 
impreg.iable,  and  which  the  best  troops  of  that 
nation  defended.  .  .  .  Whole  ran'is  of  the  Brit 
ish  were  swept  away,  at  once,  by  the  murderous 
fire  of  the  batteries  on  their  left  and  right.  Still 
did  their  column,  diminishing  in  numbers  not  in 
spirit,  steadily  press  forward,  repulse  several 
desperate  attacks  of  the  French  infantry,  and 
giiin  ground  on  its  position.  .  .  .  The  battle  ap- 
peared to  be  decided :  already  did  Marshal  Kon- 
igsegg  offer  liis  congratulations  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland;  already  had  Mareschal  de  Saxe 
prepared  for  retreat,  and,  in  repeated  messages, 
urged  the  King  to  considt  his  safety  and  with- 
draw, while  it  was  yet  time,  beyond  the  Scheldt. " 
The  continued  inactivity  of  the  Dutch,  however, 
enabled  the  French  commander  to  gather  his  last 
reserves  at  the  one  point  of  danger,  while  he 
brought  another  battery  to  bear  on  the  head  of 
the  advancing  British  column.  "The  British,  ex- 
hausted by  their  own  exertions,  mowed  down  by 
the  artillery  in  front,  and  assailed  by  the  fresh 
troops  in  tiank,  were  overpowered.  Their  col- 
umn wavered  —  broke  —  fell  back.  ...  In  th^s 
battle  of  Fontenoy  (for  such  is  the  name  it  has 
bomp\  the  British  left  behind  a  few  jneces  of 
artillery,  but  no  standards,  and  scarce  any  pris- 
oners but  the  wounded.  The  loss  in  these,  "nd 
in  killed,  was  given  out  as  4,041  British,  '^ 
Hanoverians,  and  only  1,544  Dutch;  wh  ;  r 
their  part  the  French  likewise  ackuowlc  ^ 
above  7,000."  As  the  consequence  of  the  battle 
of  Fontenoy,  not  only  Toumay,  but  Ghent,  like- 
wise, was  speedily  surrendered  to  the  French. 
"Equal  success  crowned  similar  attempts  on 
Bruges,  on  Oudenarde,  and  on  Dendermonde, 
'.iiile  the  allies  could  only  act  on  the  defen  ;ve 
and  cover  Brussels  and  Antwerp.  The  French 
next  directed  their  arms  against  Ostend,  .  .  . 
■which  .  .  .  yielded  in  fourteen  days.  .  .  .  Mean- 
while the  events  in  Scotland  [the  Jacobite  rebel- 
lion— see  Scotland:  A.  D.  1745-1746]  were 
compelling  the  British  government  to  withdraw 
the  greater  part  of  their  force ;  and  it  was  only 
the  approach  of  winter,  and  the  retreat  of  both 
armies  into  quarters,  that  obtained  a  brief  respite 
for  the  remaining  fortresses  of  Flanders."— 
Lord  Mahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  Jlist.  of  Eng., 
1713-1783.  ch.  26  (».  3). 

Also  in:  P.  P.  Guizot,  Popular  Ifist.  of 
France,  ch.  52  (c.  6).-^.  G.  Wilson,  Sketches  of 
lUiutrimis  Soldiert :  Saxe. 


A.  D.  1 746- 1747.— The  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  :  r  rench  conquest  of  the  Austrian 
provinces.  —  Humiliation  of  Holland.  —  The 
Stadtholdership  restored.- -"  In  the  campaign 
in  Flanders  in  1746,  tlie  French  followed  up  the 
successes  which  they  had  achieved  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Mons,  Charleroi, 
Namur,  and  other  places  succes.sively  surren- 
dered to  Marshal  Saxe  and  the  Prince  of  Conti. 
After  the  capture  of  Namur  in  September,  Mar- 
shal Saxe,  reuniting  all  the  French  forces,  at- 
tacked Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  at  Raucoux 
[or  Roucoux],  between  Liege  and  Viset,  and 
completely  defeated  him,  October  11;  after 
which  both  sides  went  into  winter  quarters.  All 
the  country  between  the  Meuse  and  the  sea  was 
now  in  the  power  of  France,  Austria  retaining 
only  Luxemburg  and  Limburg.  .  .  .  Ever  since 
the  year  1745  some  negociations  had  been  going 
on  between  France  and  the  Dutch  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace.  The  States-General  had 
proposed  the  assemblinj^  of  a  Congress  to  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna,  winch,  however,  had  been 
rejected.  In  September  1746,  conferences  had 
been  opened  at  Breda,  between  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  States-General;  but  as  Great 
Britain  had  gained  some  advantages  at  sea,  the 
negociations  were  protracted,  and  the  Cabinets 
of  London  and  Vienna  had  endeavoured  to  induce 
the  Dutch  to  take  a  more  direct  and  active  part 
in  the  war.  In  this  state  of  things  the  Court  of 
Versailles  took  a  sudden  resolution  to  coerce  the 
States-GJeneral.  A  manifest  was  published  by 
Louis  XV.  April  17tli  1747,  filled  with  those 
pretexts  which  it  is  easy  to  find  on  such  occa- 
sions: not,  indeed,  exactly  declaring  war  against 
the  Dutch  Republic,  but  that  he  should  enter  her 
territories  '  without  breaking  with  her ' ;  that  he 
should  hold  in  deposit  the  places  he  might  con- 
quer, and  restore  them  as  soon  as  the  States 
ceased  to  succour  his  enemies.  At  the  same 
time  Count  LOwendahl  entered  Dutch  Flanders 
by  Bruges,  and  seized  in  less  than  a  month  Sluys, 
"isendick,  Sas  de  Gand,  Hulst,  Axel,  and  other 
places.  Holland  had  now  very  much  declined 
from  the  position  she  jiad  held  a  century  before. 
There  were  indeed  manj'  larj'e  capitalists  in  the 
United  Province-s  whose  wealth  had  been 
amassed  during  the  period  of  the  Republic's  com- 
mercial prosperity,  but  the  State  as  a  whole  was 
impoverished  anrl  steeped  in  debt.  .  .  .  In  .  .  . 
becoming  the  capitalists  and  money-lenders  of 
Europe,  they  [the  Dutch]  had  ceased  to  be  her 
brokers  and  carriers.  .  .  .  Holland  was  no  longer 
the  entrepot  of  nations.  The  English,  the 
Swedes,  the  D' :ies,  and  the  Hamburghers  had 
appropriated  th'>  greater  part  of  her  trade.  Such 
was  the  n  lUlt  01  the  long  wars  in  which  she  had 
been  engaged.  .  .  .  Her  political  consideration 
had  dwi  idled  equally  with  her  commerce.  In- 
stead of  pretending  as  formerly  to  be  the  arbiter 
of  nations,  she  had  become  little  more  than  the 
.satelli'^e  of  Great  Britain;  a  position  forced  upon 
her  by  rear  of  France,  and  her  anxiety  to  main- 
tain her  barriers  against  that  encroachmg  Power. 
Since  the  death  of  William  III.,  tiie  republican 
or  aristocratic  party  had  again  seized  the  ascen- 
dency. William  III.'s  collateral  heir,  John 
William  Friso,  had  not  been  recognised  as  Stadt- 
holder,  and  the  Republic  was  again  governed,  as 
in  the  time  of  De  Witt,  by  a  Grand  Pensionary 
and  greffler.  The  dominant  party  had,  however, 
become  highly  unpopular.     It  had  sacrificed  the 
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army  to  maintain  the  fleet,  and  the  Republic 
seemed  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  France.  At  the 
approach  of  the  French,  consternation  reigned  in 
the  provinces.  Tiie  Orange  party  raised  its  head 
and  demanded  the  re-establishment  of  the  Stadt- 
holdership.  The  town  of  Veere  in  Zealand  gave 
the  example  of  insurrection,  and  William  IV. 
of  Nassau-Dietz,  who  was  already  Stadtholder  of 
Friesland,  QrOningen  and  Gelderland,  was  ulti- 
mately proclaimed  hereditary  Stadtholder,  Cap- 
tJiin-General  and  Admiral  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces. William  IV.  was  the  son  of  John  William 
Friso,  and  son-in-law  of  George  II.,  whose 
daughter,  Anne,  he  had  married.  The  Frencii 
threatening  to  attack  Maestricht,  the  allies  under 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  marched  to  Lawfcld  in 
order  to  protect  it.  Here  they  were  attacked  by 
Marshal  Saxe,  July  2nd  1747,  and  after  a  bloody 
battle  compelled  to  recross  tho  Meuse.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  however,  took  up  a  posi- 
tion which  prevented  the  French  from  investing 
Maestricht.  On  the  other  hand,  LOwendahl  [a 
Swedish  general  in  the  French  service]  carried 
Bergen-op-Zoom  by  assault,  July  16th."  The 
following  spring  (1748),  the  French  succeeded  in 
laying  siege  to  Maestricht,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  the  allies,  and  it  was  surrendered  to 
them  on  the  7th  of  May.  ' '  Negociations  had 
been  going  on  throughout  the  winter,  and  a  Con- 
gress had  been  appointed  to  meet  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  whose  first  conference  took  place  April 
24th  1748."  The  taking  of  Maestricht  was  in- 
tended to  stimulate  these  negotiations  for  peace, 
and  it  undoubtedly  had  tliat  effect.  The  treaties 
which  concluded  the  war  were  signed  the  follow- 
ing October.— T.  II.  Dyer,  Jlist.  of  Modern 
Europe,  bk.  6,  eh.  4  {v.  3). 

Also  in  :  C.  M.  Da  vies,  Hist,  of  Holland,  pt. 
8,  ch.  12,  pt.  4,  ch.  1. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1746-1787.— The  restored 
Stadtholdership. — Forty  years  of  peace. — War 
with  England  and  trouble  with  Austria. — The 
razing  of  the  Barriers.  —  Premature  revolu- 
tions.— In  their  extremity,  when  the  provinces 
of  the  Dutch  Republic  were  threatened  with  in- 
vasion by  the  French,  a  cry  for  the  House  of 
Orange  was  raised  once  more.  "The  .iealousies 
of  Provincial  magistratures  were  overborne,  and 
in  obedience  "0  the  voice  of  the  people  a  Stad- 
holder  again  irose.  William  of  Nassau  Dietz, 
the  heir  to  W  dliam  III. ,  and  the  successor  to  a 
line  of  Stad  holders  who  had  ruled  continuously 
in  Friesland  since  the  days  of  Philip  II..  was 
summoned  to  power.  .  .  .  William  IV.  had 
married,  as  William  II.  and  William  III.  had 
done,  the  daughter  of  a  King  of  England.  As 
the  husband  of  Anne,  the  child  of  George  II.,  he 
had  lulded  to  the  consideration  of  his  House; 
and  he  was  now  able  to  secure  for  his  descen- 
dants the  dignities  to  which  he  had  himself  been 
elected.  The  States  General  in  1747  declared 
that  both  male  and  female  heirs  should  succeed 
to  his  honours.  The  constitution  was  thus  in  a 
measure  changed,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
hereditary  chief  magistrate  appeared  to  many 
.  .  .  to  be  a  departure  from  the  pure  ideal  of  a 
Republic.  The  election  of  the  new  Stadholdcr 
brought  less  advantage  to  his  people  than  to  his 
family.  He  could  not  recall  the  glorious  days 
of  the  great  ancestors  who  had  preceded  him. 
Without  abilities  for  war  himself,  and  jealous  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  bmught  in  contact,  he 
caused  disunion  to  arise  among  the  forces  of  the 


allies.  .  .  .  When  the  terms  at  Aix  La  Chapelle 
restored  their  los.ses  to  the  Dutch  and  contirnied 
the  stipulations  of  previous  treaties  in  their 
favour,  it  was  felt  tiiat  the  Republic  was  in- 
debted to  the  exertions  of  its  allies,  and  not  to 
any  strength  or  successes  of  its  own.  It  was 
well  for  the  Republic  that  she  could  rest.  The 
days  of  her  greatness  liad  gone  by,  and  the 
recent  struggle  had  manifested  her  decline  to 
Europe.  .  .  .  The  next  forty  years  were  years 
of  peace.  .  .  .  WI;en  war  again  arrived  it  was 
again  external  cir"um.stances  [connected  with 
the  war  between  England  and  her  revolted  colo- 
nies in  America]  at  compelled  the  Republic  to 
take  up  arms.  .  .  .  She  .  .  .  contemplated,  as 
it  was  discovered,  an  alliance  with  the  American 
insurgents.  The  exposure  of  her  designs  drew 
on  her  a  declaration  of  war  from  England,  which 
was  followed  by  the  temporary  loss  of  many  nf 
her  colonies  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
But  in  Europe  the  struggle  was  more  equally 
sustained.  The  hostile  fleets  engaged  in  1781  off 
the  Dogger  Bank ;  and  the  Dutch  sailors  fought 
with  a  success  that  made  them  claim  a  victory, 
and  that  at  least  secured  them  from  the  conse- 
quences of  a  defeat.  The  war  indeed  caused  far 
less  injury  to  the  Republic  than  might  have 
been  supposed.  .  .  .  When  she  concluded  peace 
in  1783,  the  wJiole  of  her  lost  colonies,  with  the 
one  exception  of  Negapatam,  were  restored  to 
her.  But  the  occasion  of  the  war  had  been 
made  use  of  by  Austria,  and  a  blow  had  been 
meanwhile  inflicted  upon  the  United  Provinces 
the  fatal  effect  of  which  was  soon  to  be  apparent. 
The  Emperor  Joseph  11.^  had  long  protested 
against  the  existence  of  the  Barrier:  and  he  had 
seized  upon  the  opportunity  to  undo  by  an  arbi- 
trary act  all  that  the  blood  and  treasure  of 
Europe  had  been  lavished  10  secure.  '  The  Em- 
peror will  hear  no  more  of  Barriers, '  wrote  his 
minister;  'our  connection  with  France  has  made 
t?iem  needless ' :  and  the  fortresses  for  which 
William  III.  had  schemed  a"d  Marlborough  had 
fought,  were  razed  to  the  ground  [1782],  Hol- 
land, unable  at  the  moment  to  resist,  withdrew 
her  garrisons  in  silence;  and  Joseph,  emboldened 
by  his  success,  proceeded  to  ask  for  more  [1784]. 
The  rectification  of  the  Dutch  frontiers  tiie 
opening  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  release  for  \\u 
subjects  from  the  long-enforced  restrictions  upon 
their  trade  did  not  appear  too  much  to  him. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  Dutch  had  not  yet  left 
them.  They  fired  at  the  vessels  which  dared  to 
attempt  to  navigate  the  Scheldt,  and  war  again 
appeared  imminent.  The  support  of  France, 
however,  upon  which  the  Emperor  had  relied, 
was  now  given  to  the  Republic,  and  Jo.seph 
recognized  that  he  had  gone  too  far.  The  Bar- 
rier, once  destroyed,  was  not  to  be  restored ;  but 
the  claims  which  had  l)een  put  forward  were 
abandoned  upon  the  payment  of  money  compen- 
sation by  the  States,  'f  he  '  ;verous  age  of  revo- 
lution was  now  at  hand,  nun  part}'  spirit,  which 
had  ever  divided  the  United  Provinces,  and  had 
been  quickened  by  the  intercourse  and  alliunqe 
with  America  during  the  war,  broke  out  in  an  in- 
surrection against  tlie  Stadliolder  [William  V.], 
which  drove  him  from  his  country,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  appeal  to  Prussian  troops  for  his 
restoration.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
Austrian  provinces,  a  Belgic  Republic  was  pro- 
cluini.er'-  [1787],  the  result  in  a  great  degree 
of  imprudent  changes  which  Joseph    II.   had 
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enforced.  The  Dutch  returned  to  their  ol)edience 
under  Prussian  threats  [and  invasion  of  Holland 
by  an  ami}*  of  30,000  men — September,  1787], 
and  Belgium  under  the  concessions  of  Leopold 
HI.  But  these  were  the  clouds  foreshadowing 
the  coming  storm,  beneath  who.se  fury  all  Europe 
was  to  tremble." — C.  F.  Johnstone,  llintorical 
Ab«tract»,  eft.  2. 

Also  in:  T.  H.  Dyer,  Hi»t.  of  Modern  Europe, 
bk.  6,  eh.  8(r.  3).— F.  C.  Sehlosser,  Hint,  of  the 
With  Century,  period  4,  eh.  1,  sect.  2,  and  ch.  2, 
tect.  2  (p.  5). 

A.  D.  1748.— Termination  and  results  of  the 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.— French 
conquests  restored  to  Austria  and  to  Holland. 
See  Ai::-la-Chapellp:,  The  Conguess. 

(Holland) :  A.  D.  1782.— Recognition  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  See  L  nited  States 
OK  Am.  :  A.  D.  1782  (April). 

A,  D.  1792-1793. — The  Austrian  provinces 
occupied  by  the  French  revolutionary  army. — 
Determination  to  annex  them  to  the  French 
Republic— Preparations  to  attack  Holland. 
See  Fu.vNCE:  A.  D.  1792  (September — Decem- 
ber); and  1792-1793  (December — February). 

A.  D.  1793  (February— April). — French  inva- 
sion of  Holland. — De^at  at  Neetwinden  and 
retreat.— Recovery  of   Belgian  provinces  by 
the  Austrians.     See  France:  A.  D.  1793  (Feb 
KiiARY- April). 

(Holland) :  A.  D.  1793  (March  —  Septem- 
ber).—The  Coalition  against  Revolutionary 
France.  Sec  France:  A.  D.  1793  (March- 
September). 

A.  D.  1794.— French  conquest  of  the  Aus- 
trian Provinces.— Holland  open  to  invasion. 
Sec  France:  A.  D.  1794  (March — July). 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1794-1795.— Subjugation 
and  occupation  by  the  French. — Overthrovtr  of 
the  Stadtholdership. — Establishment  of  the 
Batavian  Republic,  in  alliance  with  France. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1794-1795  (October— May). 

(Holland) :  A.  D.  1797.— Naval  defeat  by  the 
English  in  the  Battle  of  Camperdown.  See 
Enoland:  a.  D.  1797. 

(Austrian  Provinces) :  A.  D.  1797.— Ceded 
to  France.  Se3  France:  A.  D.  1797  (May — 
October). 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1799.— English  and  Rus- 
sian invasion.— Capture  of  the  Dutch  fleet.— 
Ignominious  eid.ng  of  the  expedition. — Capit- 
ulation of  the  iJuke  of  York.— Dissolution  of 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1799  (A)'uiL — September),  and  (Septem- 
ber— October). 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1801.— Revolution  insti- 
gated and  enforced  by  Bonaparte.— A  new 
Constitution.    Sec  France:  A.  D.  1801-1803. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1802.— The  Peace  of 
Amiens.— Recovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Dutch  Guiana.  See  France:  A.  D.  1801- 
1802. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1806.— Final  seizure  of 
Caps  Colony  by  the  English.  See  South 
Africa:  A.  D.  1486-1806. 

A.  D.  1806-1810.— Commercial  blockade  by 
the  English  Orders  in  Council  and  Napoleon's 
Decrees.      See  Fr.\nce:  A.  I).  1806-1810. 

(Holland) :  A.  D.  1806-18x0.— The  Batavian 
Republic  transformed  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Holland. — Louis  Bonaparte  made  King.— His 
fidelity  to  the  country  offensive  to  Napoleon. 
— His  abdication. — Annexation  of  Holland  to 


the  French  empire. — "  While  Bonaparte  was  the 
chief  of  the  French  republic,  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  existence  of  a  Batavian  republic  in 
the  north  of  France,  and  he  equally  tolerated  tlio 
Cisalpine  republic  in  the  south.  But  after  the 
coronation  all  the  republics,  which  were  grouped 
like  satellites  round  the  grand  republic,  were  con- 
verted into  kingdoms,  subject  to  the  empire,  if 
not  avowedly,  at  least  in  fact.  In  this  respect 
there  v.'as  no  difference  between  the  Batavian 
and  Cisalpine  republic.  The  latter  having  been 
metamorphosed  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  it 
was  r.ecessary  to  find  some  pretext  for  transform- 
ing the  former  into  the  kingdom  of  Holland.  .  .  . 
The  Emperor  kept  up  such  an  extensive  agenry 
in  Holland  that  he  easily  got  up  a  deputation, 
soliciting  him  to  choose  a  king  for  the  Batavian 
republic.  This  submissive  deputation  came  to 
Paris  in  1806,  to  solicit  the  Emperor,  as  a  favour, 
to  place  Prince  Louis  [Napoleon's  brother]  on 
the  throne  of  Holland.  .  .  .  Louis  became  King 
of  Holland  much  against  his  inclination,  for  he 
opposed  the  pro|)osition  as  much  as  he  dared, 
alleging  as  an  objection  tne  state  of  his  health, 
to  which  certninly  tl:e  climate  of  Holland  was 
not  favourable ;  but  Bonaparte  sternly  replied  to 
''is  remonstraiice  —  'It  is  better  to  die  a  king 
man  live  a  prince.'  He  was  then  obliged  to 
accept  the  crown.  He  went  to  Holland  accom- 
panied by  Hortense,  who,  however,  did  not  stay 
long  there.  The  new  king  wanted  to  make  him- 
self beloved  by  his  subjects,  and  as  they  were 
an  entirely  commercial  people,  the  best  way  to 
win  their  affections  was  .  .  .  not  to  adopt  Na- 
poleon's rigid  laws  against  commercial  inter- 
course with  England.  Hence  the  first  coolness 
between  the  two  brothers,  which  ended  in  the 
abdication  of  Louis.  I  know  not  whether  Na- 
poleon reco'lected  the  motive  assigned  b'  Louis 
for  at  first  refusing  the  crown  of  llolland, 
namely,  the  climate  of  the  country,  or  whether 
he  calculated  upon  greater  submission  in  another 
of  his  brothers;  but  this  is  certain,  that  Joseph 
was  not  called  from  the  throne  of  Naples  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  until  after  the  refusal  ci  Louis. 
.  .  .  Before  finally  seizing  Holland,  Napoleon 
formed  the  project  of  separating  from  it  Bra- 
bant and  Zealand,  in  exchange  for  other  prov- 
inces, tiie  possession  of  which  was  doubtful:  but 
Louis  successfully  resisted  this  first  act  of  usur- 
pation. Bonaparte  was  too  intent  on  the  great 
business  in  Spain,  to  risk  any  commotion  in  the 
north,  where  the  declaration  of  hussia  against 
Sweden  already  sufllcicntly  occupied  him.  Ho 
therefore  did  not  insist  upon,  ancl  even  affected 
indifference  to  the  proposed  augmentation  of 
the  territory  of  the  empire.  .  .  .  But  when  he 
got  his  brother  Joseph  recognized,  and  when  he 
had  himself  struck  an  important  blow  in  the 
Peninsula,  he  began  to  change  his  tone  to  Louis. 
On  the  2()th  of  December  [1808]  he  wrote  to  him 
a  very  remarkable  letter,  which  exhibits  the  un- 
reserved expression  of  that  tyranny  which  he 
wished  to  exercise  over  all  his  family  in  order  to 
make  them  the  instruments  of  his  despotism. 
H<;  reproached  Louis  for  not  following  his  sys- 
tem of  policy,  telling  him  that  he  had  forgotten 
he  was  a  Frenchman,  and  that  he  wished  to  be- 
come a  Dutchman.  Among  other  things  he  Sidd : 
.  .  .  '  I  have  been  obliged  a  second  time  to  pro- 
liibit  trade  with  Holland.  In  this  st4itc  of  things 
we  may  consider  ourselves  really  at  war.  In 
my  speech  to  the  legislative  body  I  manifested 
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my  displeasure;  for  I  will  not  ooncciil  from  yoii, 
that  my  intention  is  to  unite  Holland  witii  Fruiici'. 
This  will  be  the  most  severe  blow  I  can  aim 
ugainst  England,  and  will  deliver  me  from  the 
perpetual  insults  whieh  the  plotters  of  your  cab- 
inet are  constantly  directing  against  me.  Tlio 
mouths  of  the  Rinne,  and  of  tlie  Meuse,  ouglit, 
indeed,  to  belong  to  me.  .  .  .  The  following  are 
my  conditions:  —  First,  the  interdiction  of  all 
trade  and  communication  with  England.  Second. 
The  supply  of  a  fleet  of  fourteen  sail  of  the  line, 
seven  frigates  and  seven  brigs  or  corvettes,  armed 
and  manned.  Tiiird,  an  army  of  25,000  men. 
Fourth.  The  suppression  of  tlie  rank  of  Mar- 
shals. Fifth.  The  abolition  of  all  the  privileges 
of  Debility,  which  is  contrary  to  tlie  constitution. 
Your  Majesty  nuiy  negotiate  on  these  biises  with 
the  Duke  de  Cadore,  through  the  medium  of 
your  minister;  but  be  assured,  tliat  on  the  en- 
trance of  the  first  packet-boat  into  Holland,  I 
will  restore  my  prohibitions,  and  that  the  first 
Dutch  officer  who  may  presume  to  insult  my 
flag,  shall  be  seized  and  hanged  at  the  main-yard. 
Your  Majesty  will  find  in  me  a  brotlier  if  you 
prove  yourself  a  Frenchman;  but  if  you  forget 
the  sentiments  which  attach  you  to  our  conunoa 
country,  you  cannot  think  it  extraordinary  that 
I  should  lose  sight  of  those  which  nature  has 
raised  between  us.  In  shoit,  the  inuon  of  Hol- 
land and  France  will  be,  of  uli  IhiDgs,  im.^t,  use- 
ful to  France,  Holland  and  the  C-'ontinent,  because 
it  will  be  most  injurious  to  Enghnd.  This 
union  must  be  effected  ^viHingly  or  by  force.' 
.  .  .  Here  the  correspondence  between  the  two 
i)rothers  was  suspended  for  a  time ;  but  Louis 
still  continued  exposed  to  new  vexations  on  the 
part  of  Napoleon.  About  the  end  of  1809,  the 
Emperor  summoned  to  Paris  the  sovereigns  who 
might  be  called  his  vassals.  Among  the  numixT 
was  Lcuis,  who,  however,  did  not  shew  himself 
very  willing  to  quit  his  states.  He  called  a 
council  of  his  ministers,  who  were  of  opinion 
that  for  tiie  interest  of  Holland  he  ought  to  make 
this  new  sacrifice.  He  did  so  with  resignation. 
Indeed,  every  day  passed  on  the  throne  was  a 
sacrifice  to  Louis.  .  .  .  Amidst  the  general  silence 
of  the  servants  of  the  empire,  and  even  of  the 
kings  and  princes  assembled  in  the  capital,  he 
ventured  to  say :  —  'I  have  been  deceived  by 
promises  which  were  never  intended  to  be  kept. 
Holland  is  tired  of  being  the  sport  of  France.' 
The  Emperor,  xho  was  unut>ed  to  such  lan- 
guage as  this,  was  highly  incensed  at  it.  Lcuis 
had  now  no  alternative,  but  to  yield  to  the  inces- 
sant exactions  of  Napoleon,  or  to  see  Holland 
united  to  France.  He  chose  the  latter,  though 
not  before  he  had  exerted  all  his  feeble  power  in 
behalf  of  the  subjects  whom  Napoleon  had  con- 
signed to  him ;  but  he  would  not  be  the  accom- 
plice of  him  who  had  resolved  to  make  those 
subjects  the  victims  of  his  hatred  against  Eng- 
land. .  .  .  Louis  was,  however,  permitted  to 
return  to  his  states,  to  contemplate  tlie  stagnating 
effect  of  the  continental  blockade  on  every 
branch  of  trade  and  industry,  formerly  so  active 
in  Holland.  Distressed  at  witnessing  evils  to 
which  he  could  apply  no  remedy,  he  endei'^oured 
by  some  prudent  remonstrances  to  avert  tiiu  utter 
ruin  with  which  Holland  ^as  threatened.  On 
the  23rdof  March,  1810,  he  wrote  .  .  .  [a]  letter 
to  Napoleon.  .  .  .  Written  remonstrances  were 
not  more  to  Napoleon's  taste  than  verbal  ones  at 
a  time  when,  as  I  was  informed  by  my  friends, 


whom  fortune  chained  to  his  destiny,  no  one  pre- 
sumed to  address  a  word  to  him,  except  to 
answer  his  questions.  .  .  .  His  brother's  letter 
highly  roused  his  displeasure.  Two  months 
after  he  received  it.  being  on  a  journey  in  the 
north,  he  addressed  to  Louis  from  Ostend  a  let- 
ter," followed  in  a  few  days  by  another  in  which 
latter  he  said:  "'I  want  no  more  phrases  and 
protestations.  It  is  time  I  sliould  know  whether 
you  intend,  by  your  follies,  to  ruin  Holland.  I 
do  not  choose  that  you  should  again  send  a  Min- 
ister to  Austria,  or  that  you  should  dismiss  the 
French  who  are  in  your  service.  I  have  recalled 
my  Ambassador,  as  I  intend  only  to  have  a 
Charge-d'atTaires  in  Holland.  The  Sieur  Serru- 
rier,  who  remains  there  in  that  capacity,  will 
communicate  to  you  my  intentions.  My  Ambas- 
sador shall  no  longer  be  exposed  to  your  insults. 
Write  to  me  no  moi*;  those  set  phmses  which 
you  have  been  repeating  for  the  last  three  years, 
and  the  falsehood  of  which  is  proved  every  day. 
This  is  the  last  letter  I  will  ever  write  to  you  as 
long  as  I  live.'.  .  .  Thus  reduced  to  the  cruel 
alternative  of  crushing  Holland  with  his  own 
hands,  or  leaving  that  task  to  the  Emperor, 
Louis  did  not  hesitate  to  lay  down  his  sceptre. 
Having  formed  this  resolution,  he  addre.ssed  a 
message  to  the  legislative  body  of  the  kingdom 
of  Holland,  explaining  the  motives  of  his  abdi- 
cation. .  .  .  The  French  troops  entered  Holland 
und -r  the  command  of  the  Duke  de  Reggio;  and 
that  Marshal,  who  was  more  King  than  the  King 
himself,  threatened  to  occupy  Amsterdam.  Louis 
then  descended  from  his  throne  [July  1,  1810]. 
.  .  .  Louis  bade  farewell  to  the  people  of  Hol- 
land in  a  proclamation,  after  the  publication  of 
which  he  repaired  to  the  waters  of  Toeplitz. 
There  he  was  living  in  tmnquil  retirement,  when 
he  learnt  that  his  brother  had  united  Holland  to 
the  Empire  [December  10,  1810].  He  then  pub- 
lished a  protest.  .  .  .  Thus  there  seemed  to  be 
an  end  of  all  intercourse  between  these  two 
brothers,  who  were  so  opposite  in  character  and 
disposition.  But  Napoleon,  who  was  enraged 
that  Louis  should  have  presumed  to  protest,  and 
that  in  energ^itic  terms,  against  the  union  of  his 
kingdom  wi'th  the  empire,  ordered  him  to  return 
to  France,  whither  he  was  suninioned  in  his 
character  of  Constable  and  French  Prince.  Louis, 
however,  did  not  think  proper  to  obey  this  bum- 
mons,  and  Napoleon,  faithful  to  his  promise  of 
ne\c'r  writing  to  him  again,  ordered  .  .  .  [a]  let- 
ter to  bo  adilressed  to  him  by  M.  Otto.  .  .  Am- 
bas^jador  f i om  France  to  Vienna, "  saying :  "  '  The 
Emperor  requires  that  Prince  Louis  shall  return, 
at  the  latest,  by  the  1st  of  December  next,  under 
pain  of  being  considered  as  disobeying  the  con- 
stitution of  the  empire  and  the  head  of  his 
family,  and  being  treated  accordingly.'  "— M.  de 
Bourrienne,  Private  Memoirs  of  Xapoleou,  v.  4, 
di.  2. 

Also  in:  D.  A.  Bingham,  MarHages  of  the 
Bonapavtes,  ch.  11  (v.  2).— T.  C.  Graitan,  Hist.  <f 
the  Netherlnndn,  ch.  23.— See,  also,  Fkance:  A.  D. 
1806  (January— OcTOHEK). 

A.  D.  1809.— The  Eiiglish  Walcheren  ex- 
pedition aeainst  Antwerp.  See  Encm.and: 
A.  D.  1809  (July— Dkckmuku). 

(Holland):  A.  D.  i8n.— Java  taken  by  the 
English.     See  India;  A.  D.  180r,-181(). 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1813.— Expulsion  of  the 
French.—  Independent*?  regained.—  Restora- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Orange.— "Thp  univei-sal 
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fermcntaUon  produced  in  Europe  by  the  deliver- 
ance of  QerniHiiy  [see  Gkhmany:  A.  D.  1812- 
1813,  to  1813  (OcToiJKn — Deckmukh)].  was  not 
long  of  spreading  to  tlie  Dutcli  Provinces.  Tlio 
yoke  of  Napoleon,  universally  grievous  from  the 
enormous  pecuniary  exactions  with  which  it  was 
attended,  and  the  wasting  military  conscriptions 
to  which  it  immediately  led,  had  been  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  felt  as  oppressive  in  Holland,  from 
the  maritime  and  commercial  habits  of  the 
people,  and  the  total  stoppage  of  all  their  sources 
of  industry,  which  the  naval  war  and  long-con- 
tinued blockade  of  their  coasts  had  occasioned. 
They  had  tasted  for  nearly  twenty  years  of  the 
last  drop  of  humiliation  in  the  cup  of  the  van- 
quished—  that  of  being  compelled  themselves  to 
aid  in  upholding  the  system  which  was  extermi- 
nating their  resources,  and  to  purchase  with  the 
blood  of  their  children  the  ruin  of  their  country. 
These  feelings,  which  had  for  years  existed  in 
such  intensity,  as  to  have  rendered  revolt  inevi- 
table but  for  the  evident  hopelessness  at  all 
former  times  of  the  attempt,  could  no  longer  be 
restrained  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic  had  thrown 
down  the  colossus  of  French  external  power, 
and  the  approach  of  the  Allied  standards  to  their 
frontiers  had  opened  to  the  people  the  means  of 
salvation  [see  Geumany:  A.  D.  1813  (Octoher) 
and  (October — Decembei.;].  From  the  Plansa 
Towns  the  flame  of  independence  spread  to  the 
nearest  cities  of  the  old  United  Provinces ;  and 
the  small  number  of  French  troops  In  the  coun- 
try at  once  encouraged  revolt  and  paved  the  way 
for  external  aid.  At  this  period,  the  whole 
troops  which  Napoleon  had  in  Holland  did  not 
exceed  6,000  French,  and  two  regiments  of  Ger- 
mans, upon  whose  fidelity  to  their  colours  little 
reliance  could  be  placed.  Upon  the  approach  of 
the  Allied  troops  under  Bulow,  who  advanced 
by  the  road  of  Munster,  and  Winzingerode,  who 
soon  followed  from  the  same  quarter,  the  douan- 
iers  all  withdrew  from  the  coast,  the  garrison  of 
Amsterdam  retired,  and  the  whole  disposable 
force  cf  the  country  was  concentrated  at  Utrecht, 
to  form  a  corps  of  observation,  and  act  according 
to  circumstances.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  gen- 
eral revolt.  At  Amsterdam  [Nov.  15],  the  troops 
were  no  sooner  gone  than  the  inhabitants  rose  in 
Insunection,  deposed  the  Imperial  authorities, 
hoisted  the  orange  tiag,  end  estabnshed  a  provi- 
sional government  with  a  view  to  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  order  of  things;  yet  not  violently 
or  with  cruelty,  but  with  the  calmness  and  com- 
posure which  attest  the  exercise  of  social  rights 
by  a  people  long  habituated  to  their  enjoyment. 
The  same  change  took  place,  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  orderly  manner,  at  Rotterdam, 
Dordrecht,  Delft,  Leyden,  Haarlem,  and  the  other 
chief  towns;  the  people,  everywhere,  amidst 
cries  of  '  Orange  Boven '  and  universal  rapture, 
mounted  the  orange  cockade,  and  reinstated  the 
ancient  authorities.  .  .  .  Military  and  political 
consequences  of  the  highest  importance  imme- 
diately followed  this  uncontrollable  outbreak  of 
public  enthusiasm.  A  deputation  from  Holland 
waited  on  the  Prince  Regent  of  England  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  in  London :  the  latter  shortly 
after  embarked  on  board  an  English  line-of-ba'tle 
ship,  the  Warrior,  and  on  the  27th  landed  at 
Scheveling,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  the 
Hague.  Meantime  tl  •;  French  troops  and  coast- 
guards, who  had  concentrated  at  Utrecht,  seeing 
that  the  general  effervescence  was  not  as  yet 


8\ipported  by  any  solid  military  force,  and  that 
the  people,  though  thev  had  all  hoisted  the 
orange  Hag,  were  not  aided  by  any  corps  of  the 
Allies,  recovered  from  their  consternation,  and 
made  a  genend  forward  movement  against  Am- 
sterdam. Before  they  got  there,  however,  a 
body  of  300  Cossacks  had  reached  that  capital, 
where  they  were  received  with  enthusiastic  joy: 
and  this  advanced  guard  was  soon  after  followed 
by  General  Benkendorf's  brigade,  wliich,  after 
travelling  by  post  from  ZwoU  to  Harderwyk, 
embarked  at  the  latter  place,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a 
favourable  wind,  reached  Amsterdam  on  the  Ist 
December.  The  Russian  general  immediately 
advanced  against  the  forts  of  Mayder  and  Half- 
weg,  of  which  he  made  himself  master,  taking 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon  and  600  prisoners;  while 
on  the  eastern  frontier.  General  Oppen,  with 
Bulow's  advanced  guanls,  carried  Dornbourg  by 
assault  on  the  23d,  and,  advancing  against  Arn- 
heim,  threw  the  garrison,  3,000  strong,  which 
strove  to  prevent  the  place  being  invested,  with 
great  loss  back  into  the  town.  Next  day,  Bulow 
himself  came  up  with  the  main  strength  of  his 
corps,  and,  us  iiie  ditches  were  still  dry,  hazarded 
an  escalade,  which  proved  entirely  successful; 
the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  retiring  to  Nime- 
guen,  by  the  bridge  of  the  Rhine.  The  French 
troops,  finding  themselves  thus  threatened  on  all 
sides,  withdrew  altogether  from  Holland:  the 
fleet  at  the  Texel  hoisted  the  orange  flag,  with 
the  exception  of  Admiral  Verhuel,  who,  with  a 
bc'ly  of  marines  that  still  proved  faithful  to  Na- 
poleon, threw  himself  with  honourable  fidelity 
into  the  fort  of  the  Texel.  Amsterdam,  amidst 
transports  of  enthusiasm,  received  the  beloved 
representative  of  the  House  of  Orange.  Before 
the  close  of  the  year,  tlie  tricolou-  iag  floated  only 
on  Bergenop-zoom  and  a  few  » 1  the  southern 
frontier  fortresses;  and  Europe  beheld  the 
prodigy  of  the  seat  of  war  having  been  trans- 
ferred in  a  single  year  from  the  banks  of  the 
Niemen  to  those  of  the  Scheldt." — Sir  A.  Alison, 
Hist,  of  Europe,  1789-1815,  ch.  83  (p.  17). 

A.  D.  1814  (May— June).— Belgium,  or  the 
former  Austrian  provinces  and  Li^ge,  an- 
nexed to  Holland,  and  X\>n  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  created.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1814  (Aprii- — June);  and  Vienna,  The  Con- 
gress OF. 

A.  D.  181 5.— The  Waterloo  campaign.— 
Defeat  and  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  See 
Fh.vnce:  a.  D.  1815  (June). 

A.  D.  1816. — Accession  to  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance.   See  Holy  Alliance. 

A,  D.  1830-1832.— Belgian  revolt  and  acqui- 
sition of  independence. — Dissolution  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. — Creation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Belgium. — Siege  of  Antwerp  cita- 
del.— "In  one  sense  the  union  "  of  Belgium  with 
Holland,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
created  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  "was  de- 
fensible. Holland  enjoyed  more  real  freedom 
than  any  other  Continental  mon'^rchy ;  and  the 
Belgians  had  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the 
imited  territory.  But,  in  another  sense,  the 
union  was  singularly  unliappy.  The  phlegmatic 
Dutch  Protestant  was  as  indisposed  to  unite  with 
the  light-hearted  Roman  Catholic  Belgian  as  the 
languid  waters  of  the  Saone  with  the  impetuous 
torrent  of  the  Rhone.  Different  as  were  the 
rivers,  they  met  at  last;  and  diplomatists  proba- 
bly hoped  that  Dutch  and  Belgians  would  simi- 
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Inrty  oombinc.  Thcsp  hopes  were  disappointed, 
and  the  two  people,  incnpnl)lc  of  union,  cndenv- 
oiired  to  find  indei>cndent  coursers  for  themselves 
in  separate  channels.  The  grounds  of  Belgian 
dislike  to  the  union  were  intelligible.  Belgnun 
had  a  population  of  3,400,000  souls;  Holland  of 
only  2,000,000  persons.  Yet  both  countries  had 
an  equal  representation  in  the  States-General. 
Belgium  was  taxed  more  heavily  than  Holland, 
and  the  produce  of  taxation  went  almost  entirely 
into  Dutch  pockets.  The  Court,  whicli  was 
Dutch,  resided  in  Holland.  The  public  offices 
were  in  Holland.  Four  persons  out  of  every  five 
in  the  public  service  at  home  were  Dutchmen. 
The  army  was  almost  exclusively  commanded 
by  Dutchmen.  Dutch  professors  were  appointed 
to  educate  the  Belgian  youths  in  Belgian  schools, 
and  a  Dutch  director  was  placed  over  the  Bank 
of  Brussels.  The  Court  even  endeavoured  to 
change  the  language  of  the  Belgian  race,  and  to 
substitute  Dutch  for  French  in  all  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. The  Belgians  were  naturally  irritated. 
.  .  .  On  the  2nd  of  June,  the  States-General  were 
dissolved ;  the  elections  were  peacefully  con- 
cluded ;  and  the  closest  observers  failed  to  detect 
any  symptoms  of  the  coming  storui  on  the  politi- 
cal horizon.  The  storm  which  was  to  overwhelm 
the  union  was,  in  fact,  gathering  in  another 
country.  The  events  of  July  [at  Paris]  were  to 
shake  Europe  to  the  centre.  'On  all  sides 
crowns  were  falling  into  the  gutter,'  and  the 
shock  of  revolution  m  Paris  was  felt  perceptibly 
in  Brussels.  Nine  years  before  the  States-Gen- 
eral had  imposed  a  mouture,  or  tax  upon  flour. 
The  tax  had  been  carried  by  a  very  small  ma- 
jority; and  the  majority  had  been  alnost  en- 
tirely composed  of  Dutch  members.  On  the 
25th  of  August,  1830,  the  lower  orders  in  Brus- 
sels engaged  in  a  serious  riot,  ostensibly  directed 
against  this  tax.  The  offices  of  a  newspaper, 
conducted  in  the  interests  of  the  Dutch,  were 
attacked;  the  house  of  the  Minister  of  Justice 
was  set  on  fire ,  the  wine  and  spirit  shops  were 
forced  open ;  and  the  mob,  maddened  by  liquor, 
proceeded  to  othc  acts  of  pillage.  On  the 
morning  of  the  26th  of  August  the  troops  were 
called  out  and  instrt«cted  to  restore  order.  Vari- 
ous conflicts  took  place  between  thf;  soldiers  and 
the  people;  but  the  former  gained  no  advantage 
over  the  rioters,  and  were  withdrawn  into  the 
Place  Royrle,  the  central  square  of  the  town. 
Relieved  from  the  interference  of  the  military, 
the  mob  continued  the  work  of  destruction. 
Respectable  citizens,  dreading  the  dostructi,jn  of 
their  property,  organised  a  guard  for  the  preser- 
vation of  order.  Order  was  preserved ;  but  the 
task  of  preserving  it  had  converted  Brussels  into 
an  armed  camp.  It  had  placed  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  town  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants. 
Men  who  had  unexpectedly  obtained  a  mastery 
over  the  situation  could  hardly  be  expected  to  re- 
sign the  power  which  events  had  given  to  them. 
They  had  taken  up  their  arms  to  repress  a  mob ; 
victors  over  the  populace,  they  turned  their 
arms  against  the  Government,  and  boldly  des- 
patched a  deputation  to  the  king  urging  the 
concession  of  reforms  and  the  immediate  con- 
vocation of  the  States-Geneml.  The  king  liad 
received  the  news  of  the  events  at  Brussels  with 
considerable  alarm.  Troops  had  been  at  once 
ordered  Xa  march  on  the  city ;  and,  on  the  28th 
of  August,  an  army  of  6,000  men  had  encamped 
under  its  walla.     The  citizens,  however,  repre- 


sented that  the  entrance  of  the  troops  would  be 
a  signal  for  the  renewnl  of  the  disturbances;  and 
the  offlcer  in  command  in  consetnu'uce  agreed  to 
remain  passively  outside  tiie  walls.  The  king 
sent  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  make  terms  witli 
his  ius..rgent  subjcrts.  The  citizens  declined  to 
admit  the  prince  into  the  city  unless  he  came 
without  his  soldiers.  The  prince,  unable  to  ob- 
tain any  modiflcation  of  this  stipulation,  was 
obliged  to  trust  himself  to  the  people  alone.  It 
was  already  evident  tliat  the  chief  town  of  Bel- 
gium had  shaken  off  the  coiitrol  of  the  Dutcli 
Government.  The  king,  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  demands  of  the  deputation,  suininoned 
the  States-General  for  the  13th  of  September. 
But  this  concession  only  induced  the  Belgians  to 
raise  their  demands.  Tliey  had  hitherto  only 
asked  for  reforms;  they  now  demanded  indepen- 
dence, the  dissolution  of  the  union,  and  the  in 
dependent  administration  of  Belgium.  The 
revolution  had  originally  been  confined  to  Brus- 
sels: it  soon  extended  to  otlier  towns.  Civic 
guanls  were  organised  in  Liege,  Tournay,  Mons. 
Verviers,  Bruges,  and  otlier  places.  Imitating 
the  example  of  Brussels,  tliey  demanderl  the  dis- 
solution of  the  union  between  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium. The  troops,  consisting  of  a  mixed  force 
of  Dutch  and  Belgians,  could  not  be  depen(?ed 
on;  and  the  restoration  of  the  royal  authority 
was  obviously  impossible,  (^n  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember the  States-General  met.  The  question  of 
separation  was  referred  to  them  b}'  tiie  king; 
and  the  Deputies  leisurely  applied  themselves  to 
its  consideration,  in  conformity  with  the  tedious 
rules  by  which  their  proceedings  were  regulated. 
Long  before  they  had  completed  the  preliminary 
discussions  which  they  tliought  necessary  the 
march  of  events  had  taken  tlie  question  out  of 
their  hands.  On  the  19th  of  September  fresh 
disturbances  broke  out  in  Brussels.  The  civic 
guard,  attempting  to  quell  the  riot,  was  over- 
powered ;  and  the  rioters,  elated  with  their  suc- 
cess, announced  their  intention  of  attacking  the 
troops,  who  were  encamped  outside  tiie  city 
walls.  Prince  Frederick  of  Orange,  concluding 
that  action  was  inevitable,  at  last  made  up  his 
mind  to  attack  the  town.  Dividing  the  forces 
under  his  command  into  six  columns,  he  directed 
them,  on  the  23rd  of  September,  again.st  tiie  six 
gates  of  the  city.  .  .  .  Three  of  the  cohimns 
succeeded,  after  a  serious  struggle,  in  obtaining 
possession  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  city ;  but 
they  were  unable  to  accomplish  any  decisive 
victory.  For  four  da,\  s  tlie  contest  was  renewed. 
On  the  27th  of  September,  the  troops,  unable  to 
advance,  were  withdrawn  from  the  positions 
which  they  had  won.  On  the  following  day  the 
Lower  Cliainber  of  the  States-General  decided 
in  favour  of  a  dissolution  of  the  union.  The 
crown  of  Belgium  was  evidently  dropping  into 
the  gutter;  but  the  king  decided  on  making  one 
more  effort  to  preserve  it  in  liis  family.  On  the 
4th  of  October  he  sent  the  Prince  of  Omnge  to 
Antwerp,  authorising  him  to  form  a  separate 
Administration  for  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  it. 
.  .  .  Arrangements  of  this  character  had,  how- 
ever, alreadj'  become  impossible.  On  the  very 
diiy  on  which  the  prince  reached  Antwerp  tiie 
Provisional  Government  at  Brussels  issued  an 
ordonnance  declaring  the  independence  of  Bel- 
gium and  the  immediate  convocation  of  a  Na- 
tional Congress.  ...  On  the  10th  of  October, 
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tlic  Provisioniil  Government,  tollowing  up  its 
former  ordonniinco,  issued  a  second  deeree,  regu- 
lating tjie  composition  of  the  National  Congress 
and  the  qiialiflcations  of  the  electors.  On  the 
12th  the  elections  were  fixed  for  the  27th  of 
(October.  On  the  10th  of  November  the  Con- 
gress was  formally  opened;  and  on  the  IHth  the 
independence  of  the  Belgian  people  was  formally 

Sroclainied  by  its  authority.  ...  On  the  4tii  of 
oveniber  the  Ministers  of  the  five  great  Con- 
tinental powers,  assembled  in  London  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  King  of  Holland,  declared  that  an 
armistice  should  immediately  be  concluded,  and 
that  the  Dutch  troops  sliould  bi  withdrawn  from 
Belgium.  The  signature  of  this  protocol,  on  the 
eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Congress, 
virtually  led  to  the  independence  of  the  Belgian 
people,  which  the  Congress  immediately  pro- 
claimed."— S.  Walpole,  Jlint.  of  England  fruni 
1815,  ch.  11  (r.  2).— It  still  remained  for  the 
Powers  to  provide  a  king  for  Belgium,  and  to 
gain  the  consent  of  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  Gov- 
ernments to  the  territorial  arrangements  drawn 
up  for  them.  Tiio  first  difllculty  was  overcome 
in  June,  1831,  by  the  choice  of  Prince  Leopold 
of  Saxe  Coburg  to  be  king  of  Belgium.  The 
second  pr(>'.)lem  was  complicated  by  strong  claims 
on  both  sides  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg. The  Conference  solved  it  by  dividing  the 
disputed  territory  between  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land. The  Belgians  accepted  the  arrangement; 
the  King  of  Holland  rejected  it,  and  was  coerced 
by  France  and  England,  who  expelled  his  forces 
from  Antwerp,  which  he  still  held.  A  French 
army  laid  siege  to  the  citadel,  while  an  English 
fleet  blockaded  the  river  Scheldt.  After  a  bom- 
bardment of  24  days,  December,  1832,  the  citadei 
surrendered;  but  it  was  not  until  April,  1839, 
the  final  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Belgium  and 
Holland  was  signed. — C.  A.  Fyffe,  Uitt.  of  Mod- 
ern Europe,  v.  2,  ch.  5. 

Also  in:  Sir  A.  Alison,  Hist,  of  Europe,  1815- 
1852,  ch.  24-25  and  29. 

A.  D.  1830-1884.  —  Peaceful  years  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Belgium  and  Holland. —  Consti- 
tutional  and  material  progress.—  The  contest 
of  Catholics  and  Liberals  in  Belgium. — "After 
■winning  its  independence  (1830)  Belgium  has  also 
been  free  to  work  out  its  own  career  of  prosper- 
ous development.  King  Leopold  I.  during  his 
long  reijn  showed  himself  the  model  of  a  consti- 
tutional sovereign  in  furthering  its  progress. 
The  first  railway  on  the  continent  was  opened  in 
1835  between  Brussels  and  Alalines,  and  its  rail- 
way system  is  now  most  complete.  Its  popula- 
tion between  1830  and  1880  increased  by  more 
than  one-third,  and  now  is  the  densest  in  all 
Europe,  numbering  5,900,000  on  an  area  only 
twice  as  large  as  \orkghire.  .  .  .  When  Napo- 
leon III.  seized  on  power  in  France  all  Belgians 
feared  that  he  would  imitate  his  imcle  by  seizing 
Belgium  and  all  land  up  to  the  Rhine ;  but  the 
close  connection  of  King  Leopold  [brother  of 
Prince  Albert,  the  Prince  Consort]  with  the  Eng- 
lish royal  house  and  liis  skilful  diplomacy 
averted  the  danger  from  Belgium.  Tlie  chief 
internal  trouble  has  been  the  strife  between  the 
liberal  and  clerical  parties.  In  1850  there  were 
over  400  monasteries,  with  some  12,000  monks 
and  nuns,  in  the  land,  and  the  Liberals  made 
strenuous  efforts  for  many  years  to  abolish  these 
and  control  education;  but  neither  party  could 
command  a  firm  and  lasting  majority.     In  the 


midst  of  these  eager  dis|iutes  King  Leopold  I. 
died  (1865),  after  seeing  his  kingdom  firmly  es- 
tablished in  spite  of  ministerial  crisej  every  few 
months.  His  son  Leopold  II.  has  also  been  a 
constitutional  sovereign.  In  1867  the  Lu.xem- 
bur^  (juestion  seemecl  to  threaten  the  Belgian 
territory,  for  Napoleon  III.  had  iecretly  pro- 
posed to  Bismarck  that  France  should  take  \\v\- 
gium  and  Luxemburg,  as  well  as  idl  land  u  )  to 
the  Rhine,  as  the  price  of  his  friendship  to  the 
new  German  Confederation  [sec  Geiimany:  A.  D. 
1866-1870].  .  .  .  Again  in  1870  tlie  Franco-Ger- 
man war  threw  a  severe  strain  on  Belgium  to 
guard  its  neutrality,  but  after  Sedan  this  danger 
vanished.  The  strife  between  the  liberal  and 
clerical  parties  went  on  as  fiercely  in  Belgium  as 
in  France  itself,  and  after  the  rise  and  fall  of 
many  ministries  the  Liberals  succeeded  in  closing 
the  convents  and  gaining  control  over  State  edu- 
cation. The  constitution  is  that  of  a  limited 
monarchy  with  responsible  ministers.  Senate,  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  electorate  up  to  1884 
was  limited  to  citizens  paying  42  francs  a  year 
in  direct  taxes,  but  in  1884  it  was  extended  by  the 
clerical  party  acting  for  once  in  connection  with  the 
radicals."  (On  the  revised  constitution  of  1893 
see  below:  1892-1893.)  In  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  (Holland),  King  William,  after  he 
had  been  forced  to  recognize  Belgian  indepen- 
dence, "abdicated  [1840J  in  favour  of  his  son. 
The  latter  soon  restorecl  a  good  understanding 
with  Belgium,  and  improved  the  finances  of  his 
kingdom;  so  the  upheavals  of  1848  caused  no 
revolution  in  Holland,  and  only  led  to  a  thorougli 
reform  of  its  constitution.  The  Upper  House  of 
the  States-General  consists  of  members  chosen  for 
nine  years  by  the  estates  or  councils  of  the  prov- 
inces, those  of  the  lower  house  by  electors  hav- 
ing a  property  qualification.  The  king's  minis- 
ters are  now  responsible  to  the  Parliament. 
Liberty  of  the  press  and  of  public  worship  is 
recognised.  The  chief  questions  in  Holland  have 
been  the  reduction  of  its  heavy  debt,  the  increase 
of  its  army  and  n^wy,  the  ini  pro  vement  of  agricul- 
ture and  commerce,  and  the  management  of  large 
and  ditticult  colonial  possessions. "  Holland  ' '  has 
to  manage  28,000,000  subjects  over  the  seas,  mostly 
in  Malaysia.  She  there  holds  all  Java,  parts  of 
Borneo,* Sumatra,  Timor,  the  Moluccas,  CeLocs, 
and  the  western  half  of  New  Guinea;  in  So\ith 
America,  Dutch  Guiana  and  the  Isle  of  Cura(;oa. 
It  was  not  till  1862  that  the  Dutcl:  at  a  great  cost 
freed  the  slaves  in  their  West  Indian  possessions 

tviz.,  the  islands  of  Cura^oa,  Aruba,  St.  Martin, 
Jonaire,  St.  Eustache,  and  Saba] ;  but  their  rule 
in  Malaysia  is  still  conducted  with  the  main  pur- 
pose of  securing  revenue  hj  means  of  an  oppres- 
sive labour  system.  The  Dutch  claims  in  Suma- 
tra art)  contested  by  the  people  of  Acheen  in  the 
northern  part  of  that  great  island. " — J.  H.  Rose, 
.1  Century  of  Continental  History,  ch.  43. — "  The 
politico-religious  contest  between  Catholics  and 
Liberals  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all 
Catholic  countries,  and  even  in  Protestant  ones 
possessing,  like  Prussia,  Catholic  provinces:  but 
nowhere  is  poliiical  life  more  completely  absorbed 
by  this  antagonism  than  in  Belgium,  nowhere 
are  the  lines  of  the  contest  more  clearly  traced. 
...  In  order  thoroughly  to  gnisp  the  meaning 
of  our  politico-religious  strife,  We  must  cast  a 
glance  at  its  origin.  We  find  this  in  the  consti- 
tution adopted  by  the  Congn'ss  after  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1830.     This  constitution  enjoins  and  sanc- 
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tlons  all  the  freedom  and  liberty  wliieh  lins  long 
l)cen  the  privilege  of  England,  and  of  the  States 
Hlie  has  founded  in  Anieriea  and  Australia.  A 
frte  press,  libertv  as  regards  edueation,  freedom 
U)  form  assoeiations  or  soeieties,  proviiifial  and 
eommunal  autonomy,  representative  administra- 
tion—  all  exaetly  as  in  England.  How  was  it 
that  the  Congress  of  1830,  the  majority  of  wliose 
members  belonged  to  the  Catliolie  party,  came 
to  vote  in  favour  of  princijdes  opposed,  not  only 
to  the  traditions,  but  also  tlie  dogniiis  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ?  This  singular  fact  is  e.\- 
plained  by  tin?  writings  of  tlie  celebrated  priest 
and  author.  La  Mennais,  whose  opinions  at  tliat 
time  exercised  the  greatest  intluence.  La  Men- 
nais's  first  book,  'L'Esssu  sur  TindilT' renee  en 
Blatii^re  de  Religion,'  lowered  all  human  reason- 
ing, and  delivered  up  society  to  the  omnipotent 
guidance  of  tlie  Pope.  Tl;is  worii,  entliusiasti- 
cally  perused  by  bi.shops,  senunarists,  and  priests, 
established  the  author  as  an  unprecedented 
autliority.  "Wlien,  after  tlie  year  WiH,  he  i)re- 
tended  tliat  the  Church  would  regain  her  former 
power  by  separating  herself  froni  tiie  State,  re- 
taining only  her  liberty,  most  of  his  admirers  jjro- 
fcssed  themselves  of  liis  opinion.  .  .  .  Nearly  all 
Belgian  priests  were  at  that  time  La  ^lennaisiens. 
They  accepted  the  separation  of  Clnirch  and 
State,  and,  in  their  enthu.siastic  intoxication, 
craved  but  liberty  to  reconijuer  the  world.  It  was 
thus  that  Catholics  and  Liberals  united  to  vote 
for  Belgium  the  constitution  still  in  existence 
after  a  half-century.  In  1832,  Pope  Gregory 
XVI.,  as  Veuillot  tells  us,  '  hurled  a  thunderbolt 
at  the  Belgian  constitution  in  its  cradle.'  In  a 
famous  Encyclical,  since  incessantly  quoted,  tiie 
Pope  declared,  ex  cathedra,  that  modern  liberties 
were  a  plague,  '  a  delirium, '  from  whence  incalcu- 
lable evils  would  inevitably  flow.  Shortly  after- 
wards, the  true  author  of  the  Belgian  constitu- 
tion, La  Mennais,  having  been  to  Rome  in  the 
vain  hope  of  converting  the  Pope  to  his  views, 
was  repulsed,  and,  a  little  later,  cn.it  out  from 
the  bosom  of  the  Church.  The  separation  was 
effected.  There  wns  an  end  to  that 'union  '  of 
Catholics  and  Liberals  which  had  overthrown 
King  William  and  founded  a  new  political  order 
in  Belgium,  it  was  not,  however,  till  after  1838 
that  the  two  parties  distinctly  announced  tiieir 
antagonism.  .  .  .  The  Liberal  party  is  compo.sed 
of  all  who,  having  faith  in  human  reason  and  in 
liberty,  fear  a  return  to  the  past,  and  desire  re- 
forms of  all  sorts.  .  .  .  When  Catholics  are 
mentioned  as  opposed  to  liiberals,  it  is  as  regards 
their  political,  not  their  religious  opinions.  The 
Liberals  are  all,  or  nearly  all.  Catholics  also;  at 
all  events  by  baptism.  .  .  .  The  Catholic  party 
is  guided  ofHcially  by  the  bishops.  It  is  com- 
posed, in  the  first  place,  of  all  the  clergj-,  of  the 
convents  and  monasteries,  and  of  those  who  from  a 
sentiment  of  religious  obedience  do  as  they  are 
directed  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  the 
Pope,  and  also  of  genuine  Conservatives,  other- 
wise called  reactionists  —  that  is  to  say,  of  those 
who  consider  that  liberty  leads  to  anarchy,  and 
progress  to  communism.  This  section  comprises 
the  great  mass  of  the  proprietors  and  cultivators 
of  the  soil  and  the  country  populations.  .  .  .  We 
see  that  in  Belgium  parties  are  divided,  and  fight 
seriously  for  an  idea ;  they  are  separated  by  no 
material,  but  by  spiritual  interests.  The  Liberals 
defend  liberty,  which  they  consider  me.:aced  by 
the  aims  of  the  Church.     The  Catholics  defend 


religion,  which  they  look  upon  as  threatened  by 
their  ail versaries' doci  I  inns.  Both  clesire  to  for- 
tify lliemselve.>  against  a  danger,  non  existent 
yet,  but  which  tliey  foresee.  .  .  .  The  educa- 
tional (piestion,  which  has  been  the  centre  of  the 
political  life  of  the  country  during  tiie  last  two 
years,  deserves  expounding  in  detail.  Impor- 
tant in  itself,  and  more  important  still  in  its  con- 
sctiuences,  it  is  everywhere  di.scusscd  with  jias- 
sion.  Primary  education  was  organized  here  in 
lS4'i,  by  a  law  of  comprondse  adoplrd  l)y  the 
two  parties,  thanks  to  .M.  .1.  IJ.  Nothondi,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Belgian  Constitution,  who 
died  reienlly  in  Berlin,  where  he  had  been  Hel- 
gian  Minister  for  a  space  of  u])wards  of  forty 
years.  This  law  enacted  that  every  jiarish  should 
po.ssess  sciiools  sullicient  for  the  nund)er  of  chil- 
dren needing  instruction;  but  it  allowed  the 
'commune'  to  adojjt  i)rivate  schools.  Tiie  in- 
spection of  the  public  schools  and  the  control  of 
tlie  religious  teaching  given  by  tli(!  masters  and 
mistre.s.ses,  wasrcserve(l  to  the  elergy.  Advanced 
Liberals  began  'o  clamour  for  the  suppression  of 
tliis  latter  clause  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the 
preponderating  influence  it  gave  tlie  priests  over 
the  lay  teachers.  The  reform  of  the  law  of  18-42 
became  the  watchword  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
this  was  ultimately  eflected  in  July,  1H7!);  now 
each  parish  or  village  must  jirovide  the  schools 
necessary  for  the  children  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
must  not  give  support  to  any  private  school. 
Ecclesiastical  inspection  is  suppressed.  Religious 
instruction  may  be  given  by  the  ministers  of  the 
various  denominations,  in  the  .school  buildings, 
but  out  of  the  regular  hours.  This  .system  has 
been  in  force  in  Holland  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century.  Lay  instruction 
only  is  given  by  the  communal  masters  and  uns- 
tresses; no  dogmas  are  taught,  but  the  school  is 
open  to  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  who 
choose  to  enter,  as  it  isevidcntlj'  their  duty  to  do. 
This  system,  now  introduced  in  Belgium,  has 
been  accepted,  without  giving  rise  to  any  <lit!l- 
culties,  by  both  Protestants  and  Jews,  but  it  is 
most  veliementl}'  condemned  by  the  Catholic 
priesthood.  ...  In  less  than  a  year  they  have 
succeeded  in  opening  a  private  .scliool  in  every 
commune  and  village  not  formerly  possessing 
one.  In  this  instance  the  Catholic  party  h.as 
shown  a  devotedness  really  remarkable.  ...  At 
the  siime  time  in  all  the  Churches,  and  nearly 
every  Sunday,  tlie  Government  schools  have  been 
attacked, stigmatized  as '  ecoles  sans  Dieu'  (schools 
witliout  God),  to  be  avoided  as  the  plague,  and 
where  parents  were  forbidden  to  place  their  chil- 
dren, under  pain  of  committing  the  greatest  sin. 
Tho.se  who  disobeyed,  and  allowed  their  children 
still  to  frequent  the  communal  schools,  were  de- 
prived of  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church.  They 
were  refu.sed  ab.solution  at  confession,  and  the 
Eucharist,  even  at  Easter.  All  the  schoolmas- 
ters and  mistresses  were  i)laced  under  the  ban  of 
the  Church,  and  the  priests  often  even  re- 
fused to  pronounce  a  blessing  on  their  marriage. 
It  is  only  lately  that,  contrary  instructions  hav- 
ing ])een  received  from  Rome,  this  extreme  step 
is  now  very  rarelj*  resorted  to.  The  Liberal  ma- 
jority in  tlie  House  has  ordered  a  Parliamentary 
inquiry  —  which  is  still  in  progress,  and  the  re- 
sults of  which  in  this  last  six  months,  fill  tho 
columns  of  our  newspapers  —  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain by  what  means  the  clergy  succeed  in  filling 
their  schools.  ...  As  a  natural  consequence  of 
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the  excessive  heat  of  the  coiillict,  tlie  two  parties 
end  by  Justifying  tlic  iue\i»iitions  of  their  udver- 
sarics.  Tlie  Liberals  become  anti- religionists, 
because  religion  is  — and  is  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  — anti-liberal;  and  the  Catholics  are 
afraid  of  liberty,  because  it  is  used  against  tlieir 
faith,  whicli  is,  in  their  opinion,  the  only  true 
and  the  necessjiry  foundation  of  civilization. 
.  .  .  The  existence  in  Helgium  of  two  parties  so 
distinctly  and  clearly  separated,  olTers,  however, 
some  compensation:  it  favours  the  gootl  working 
of  ParliamentJiry  government." — E.  de  Laveleye, 
Tlw  Political  Vondition  of  Jielf/iuiii  {C'ontemiiorary 
lUv.,  April,  1883),  pp.  ilTt-TiA,  icUkf<x)t-note. 

(Belgium):  A.  D.  1876-1890.  — The  found- 
ing ot  the  Congo  Free  State.  See  Conoo 
FUEK  Statk. 

(Holland,  or  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands): A.  D.  1887.— Revision  of  the  Consti- 
tution.— The  constitution  of  1848  (see  above),  in 
the  Kingdom  of  tlie  Netherlands,  was  revised  in 
1887,  but  in  a  very  conservative  spirit.  At- 
U-mpts  to  make  the  suffrage  universal,  and  to 
effect  a  si-panition  of  church  and  state,  were  de- 
feated. The  suffrage  (jualiflcation  by  tax-pay- 
ment was  reduced  to  ten  guilders,  and  certain 
classes  of  lodgers  were  also  admitted  to  the 
franchise,  more  than  doubling  tlie  total  number 
of  voters,  which  is  now  estimated  to  be  about 
290,000.  All  private  soldiers  and  non-commis- 
sioned ofllcers  of  the  regular  army  are  excluded 
from  the  franchise.  The  upper  chamber  of  the 
suites  General  is  elected  as  before  by  the  Provin- 
cial States,  but  its  membership  is  raised  to  fifty. 
The  second  chamber,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
members,  is  chosen  directly  by  the  voters.  In 
the  new  constitution,  the  succession  to  tlic  throne 
is  definitely  prescribed,  in  tlie  event  of  a  failure 
of  divect  heirs.  Three  collateral  lines  of  descent 
are  tlesignated,  to  be  accepted  in  their  order  as 
follows:  1.  Princess  Sophia  of  Saxony  and  her 
issue;  2.  the  descendants  of  the  late  Princess 
Marian  of  Prussia;  3.  the  descendants  of  the 
late  Princess  Mary  of  Wied.  The  late  king  of 
the  Netherlands,  William  IIL,  died  in  i390, 
leaving  only  a  daughter,  ten  years  old,  to  suc- 
ceed him.  The  young  queen,  Wilhelmina,  is 
reigning  under  the  regency  of  her  mother.— TAe 
Statesman' B  Year-book,  1894. 

Also  in:  The  Annual  Register,  IQS'l.— Apple- 
ton's  Annual  Cyclopcedia,  1887. 

(Belgium):  A.  D.  1892-1893.— The  revised 
Belgian  Constitution.— Introductioi;  of  plural 
Savage. — A  great  agitation  among  the  Belgian 
workingmen,  ending  in  a  formidable  strike,  in 
1890,  was  only  quieted  by  the  promise  from  the 
government  of  a  revision  of  the  constitution  and 
the  introduction  of  univerwl  suffrage.  The 
Constituent  Chambers,  elected  to  perform  the 
task  of  revision,  were  opened  on  the  Uth  of 
July,  1892.  The  amended  constitution  was  pro- 
mulgated on  the  7th  of  September,  1893.  It 
confers  the  suffrage  on  every  citizen  twenty-five 
years  of  age  or  over,  domiciled  in  the  same  com- 
mune for  not  less  than  one  year,  and  not  under 
legal  disqualification.  Tlie  new  constitution  is 
made  especially  interesting  by  its  introduction  of 
a  system  of  cumulative  or  plural  voting.  One 
supplementary  vote  is  conferred  on  every  mar- 
ried citizen  (or  widower),  thirty-five  years  or 
more  of  age,  having  legitimate  issue,  and  paying 
at  least  five  francs  per  annum  house  tax ;  .ilso  on 
every  citizen  not  less  than  twenty-five  years  old 


who  owns  real  property  to  th(!  value  of  2.000 
Irancs,  or  who  derives  an  income  of  not  less  than 
100  francs  a  year  from  an  investment  in  the  public 
debt,  or  from  the  savings  bank.  Two  supple- 
mentary votes  are  given  to  each  citizen  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  who  has  received  certain 
diplomas  or  discharged  certain  functions  v\'liicli 
imply  the  possession  of  a  superior  education. 
The  same  citizen  may  accumulate  votes  on  more 
than  one  of  these  qualifications,  but  none  is  al- 
lowed to  cast  more  than  three.  On  the  adopt idii 
of  the  new  constitution,  the  Hrussels  correspon- 
dent of  the  "London  Times"  wrote  to  that 
journal:  "  This  article,  which  adds  to  manhood 
suffrage  as  it  exists  in  France,  Spain,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  the  United  States,  and  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies,  the  safeguard  of  a  double  and 
triple  sutTrage  accordetl  to  age,  marriage,  and 
paternity,  as  well  as  to  the  possession  of  money 
saved  o-  inherited,  or  of  a  profession,  will  con- 
stitute one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the 
new  Belgian  Constitution.  As  it  reposes  upon 
the  just  principle  that  votes  must  be  considered 
in  reference  to  their  weight  rather  than  to  their 
numbers,  it  has  had  the  effect  of  putting  an  im- 
mediate end  to  the  violent  political  crisis  which 
disturbed  the  country.  It  has  been  accepted 
without  much  enthusiasm,  indeed,  but  as  a  rea- 
sonable compromise.  The  moderates  of  all 
classes,  who  do  not  go  to  war  for  abstract  theories, 
think  that  it  has  a  prospect  of  enduring."  An 
attempt  to  introduce  proportional  representation 
along  with  the  plural  suffrage  was  defeated. 
The  constitution  of  the  Senate  raised  questions 
hardly  less  important  than  those  connected  with 
the  elective  franchise.  Says  the  correspondent 
quoted  above:  "The  advanced  Iladical  and 
Socialist  parties  had  i)roposed  to  supplement  the 
Chamber,  the  political  representation  of  the  ter- 
ritorial interests  of  the  country,  by  a  Senate  rep- 
resenting its  economic  interests.  The  great 
social  forces — capital,  labour,  and  science  —  in 
their  application  to  agriculture,  industry,  and 
commerce,  were  each  to  send  tlieir  represen.a- 
tives.  It  may  be  that  this  formula,  which  would 
have  made  of  the  Belgian  Senate  an  Assembly 
sui  generis  in  Europe,  may  become  the  formula 
of  the  future.  The  Belgian  legislators  hesitated 
before  the  novelty  of  tli>  idea  and  the  difiiculty 
of  its  application.  This  combination  rejected, 
there  remained  for  tlie  Senate  only  the  alterna- 
tive between  two  systems  —  namely,  to  separate 
that  Assemblj'  from  the  Chamber  by  its  origin 
or  else  by  its  composition.  The  Senate  and  the 
Government  preferred  the  first  of  these  solutions, 
that  is  to  say  direct  elections  for  the  Chamber, 
an  election  by  two  degrees  for  the  Senate,  either 
by  the  members  of  the  provincial  councils  or  by 
specially  elected  delegates  of  the  Communes. 
But  these  proposals  encountered  from  all  the 
benches  in  the  Chamber  a  general  resistance." 
The  result  was  a  compromise.  The  ..enate  con- 
sists of  76  members  elected  uirectly  by  the 
people,  and  26  elected  by  the  provincial  councils. 
The  terra  of  each  is  eight  years.  The  Senators 
chosen  by  the  councils  are  exempted  from  a  prop- 
erty qualification;  those  popularly  elected  are 
required  to  be  owners  of  real  property  yielding 
not  less  than  12,000  francs  of  income,  or  to  pay 
not  less  than  1,200  francs  in  direct  taxes.  The 
legislaiure  is  empowered  to  restrict  the  voting 
for  Senators  to  citizens  thirty  years  of  age  or 
more.    The  members  of  the  Chamber  of  liepre- 
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st'iitiitives  arc  upportioiu'd  acconling  to  popula- 
tlou  and  electfd  for  four  yt-ars,  oue  half  rftir- 
Ing  every  two  years.  The  Senate  and  Chamber 
meet  annually  in  November,  and  are  rccjuired 
to  be  in  session  for  at  least  forty  days;  but  the 
King  may  convoke  extraordinary  sessions,  and 
may  dissolve  the  Chambers  either  separately  or 
together.  In  case  of  a  dissolution,  the  constitu- 
tion requires  an  election  to  be  held  witliin  forty 

NEUCHAT§L  :  Separation  from  Prussia. 
See  Switzkui.and:  A.  I).  1803-1848. 

NEUENBERG:  Capture  by  Duke  Bern- 
hard  (1638).     See  Gek.M.\NY:  A.  D.  1«:{4-1039. 

NEUSTRIA.     See  Ai'stiiasia. 

NEUTRAL  GROUND,  The.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1780  (Auoust — Septem- 

JJKK). 

NEUTRAL  NATION,  The.   See  A.meuican 

AnOIUdlNEH.    lIlUONS.  itc. 

NEUTRAL  RIGHTS.  Sec  United  States 
OK  Am.  :  A.  D.  1804-1809. 


NEVADA:  The  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
See  Ameuican  Ahouioines:  Shohiionean 
Family. 

A.  D.  18^8-1864. — Acquisition  from  Mexico. 
— Silver  discoveries. — Territorial  and  State 
organization. — •'  Ceded  to  the  United  States  at 
the  same  time,  and,  indeed,  as  one  with  California 
[see  Mexico:  A.  I).  1848],  this  region  of  tlie  Span- 
ish domain  had  not,  like  that  west  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  a  distinctive  name,  but  was  described 
by  local  names,  and  divided  into  valleys.  In 
March  following  the  treaty  with  Alexico  and  the 
discovery  of  gold,  the  inhabitants  of  Salt  Lake 
valley  met  and  organized  the  state  of  Deseret, 
the  boundaries  of  which  included  the  whole  of 
the  recently  acquired  Mexican  territory  outside 
of  California,  and  something  more."  But  Con- 
gress, failing  to  recognize  the  state  of  Deseret, 
created  instead,  by  an  act  passed  on  the  9th  of 
September,  1830,  the  Territory  of  Utah,  with 
boundaries  which  embraced  Nevada  likewise. 
This  association  was  continued  until  1861,  when 
the  Territory  of  Nevada  was  organized  by  act  of 
Congress  out  of  western  Utah.  Aleantime  the 
discovery  in  1859  of  the  extraordinary  deposit  of 
silver  which  became  famous  as  the  Comstock 
Lode,  and  other  mining  successes  of  importance, 
had  rapidly  attracted  to  the  region  a  large 
population  of  adventurers.  It  was  this  which 
had  brought  about  the  separate  territorial  organ- 
ization. Three  years  later  the  young  territory 
•was  permitted  to  frame  a  state  constitution  and 
was  admitt<;d  into  the  Union  in  October,  1864.— 
H.  H.  Bancroft,  Iliat.  of  tlie  Pacific  States,  v.  20.- 

Nevada,  p.  66. 

♦ 

NEVELLE,  Battle  of  (1381).  See  Flan- 
ders: A.  D.  1379-1381. 

NEVILLE'S  CROSS,  OR  DURHAM, 
Battle  of. — A  crushing  defeat  suffered  by  an 
army  of  the  Scots,  invading  England  under  their 
young  king,  David  Bruce,  who  was  taken  pris- 
oner. The  battle  was  fought  near  Durham,  Oc- 
tober 17,  1346.— J.  II.  Burton,  Jlist.  of  Scotland, 
eh.  25  {v.  3).— Sec  Scotland:  A.  D.  1333-1370. 

NEW  ALBION,  The  County  Palatine  of. 
— By  a  royal  charter,  witnessed  by  the  Deputy- 
General  of  Ireland,  at  Dublin,  June  21,  1634, 
King  Charles  I.  granted  to  Sir  Edmund  Plow- 
den  and  eight  other  petitioners,  the  whole  of 


days,  and  a  meeting  of  the  Chambers  within  two 
moiuhs.  Only  the  Chambi-r  of  Hepresentati ves 
can  originate  money  bills  or  bills  relating  to  the 
contingent  for  the  army.  The  executive  consists 
of  seven  ministries,  namely  of  Finance,  of  .lustice, 
of  Interior  aMl  Instruction,  of  War,  of  llailways. 
Posts  and  Telegraphs,  ol  Foreign  \  (fairs,  of 
.Vgricultiire,  Industry  and  Public  Works.  Tlic 
King's  Privy  Council  is  a  distinct  bmly. 

Long  Island  ("  Manitie,  or  Long  Isle"),  together 
with  forty  leagues  scjuare  of  the  adjoining  con- 
tinent, constituting  the  said  domain  a  c<mnty 
palatine  and  calling  it  New  Ali)ion,  while  the 
island  received  the  name  of  Isle  Plowden.  "In 
this  document  the  boundaries  of  New  Albion  are 
so  defined  as  to  include  all  of  New  .Jersey,  Mary- 
land, Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania  embraced  in 
a  sfiuare,  the  eastern  side  of  which,  forty  leagues 
in  length,  extended  (along  the  coast)  from  Sandy 
Hook  to  Cape  May,  together  with  Long  Islancl, 
and  all  other  '  isles  and  islands  in  the  sea  w  ithin 
ten  leagues  of  the  shores  of  the  said  region.'  The 
province  is  exnressly  erected  into  a  county  pala- 
tine, under  the  jurisdiction  of  Su-  Edmund  Plow- 
den as  earl,  depending  upon  his  Mujesty's  '  royal 
person  and  imperi  .1  crown,  as  King  of  Ireland.' " 
Sul)se(iuently,  within  the  year  1634,  the  whole  of 
the  grant  was  accjuired  by  and  became  vested  in 
Plowden  and  his  three  sons.  Sir  Edmund,  who 
died  in  1659,  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
futile  attempts  to  make  good  his  claim  against 
the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware  and  the  Dutch,  and 
in  exploiting  his  magnilicent  title  as  Earl  Pala- 
tine of  New  Albion.  The  claim  and  the  title 
seem  to  have  reappeared  occasionally  among  his 
descendants  until  some  time  near  the  close  of  the 
18th  century. — G.  B.  Keen,  Note  on  New  Albion. 
{Narrative  and  Criticnl  Hint,  of  Am.,  J.  Winsor, 
ed..  V.  3.  pp.  457-468). 

Also  in:  S.  Hazanl,  AnnaU  of  Penn.,  pp. 
36-38  rtwrf  108-112. 

NEW  AMSTERDAM.— The  name  orig- 
inally given  by  the  Dutch  to  the  city  of  New 
York.  See  New  Youk:  A.  D.  1634;  and  1653. 
Also  the  name  first  given  to  the  village  out  of 
which  grew  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  See  New 
YoiiK:  A.  D.  1786-1799. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK:  Embraced  in  the 
Norumbega  of  the  old  geographers.  Seo 
Nonu.MBEOA;  also,  C.-.nada:  Names. 

A.  D.  1621-1668.— Included  in  Nova  Scotia. 
See  Nova  Scotia:  A.  D.  1621-1608. 

A.  D.  1713.— Uncertain  disposition  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht.  See  C.xnada:  A.  D.  1711- 
1713. 

A.  D.  1820-1837.— The  Family  Compact. 
See  Canada:  A.  D.  1820-1837. 

A.  D.  1854-1866.— The  Reciprocity  Treaty 
with  the  United  States.  See  Takiek  Legisla- 
tion (United  States  and  Canada):  A.  D. 
1854-1866. 

A.  D.  1867. —  Embraced  in  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.    See  Canada: 

A.  D.  1867. 

♦- 

NEW  CiESAREA,  OR  NEW  JERSEY. 
SeeNEW  Jehsev:  A.  D.  1664-1667. 

NEW  CARTHAGE.— The  founding  of. 
See  Caktiiaoena,  The  Founding  of. 

NEW  CASTILE.  See  Peku:  A.  D.  1528- 
153\. 
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The  Aboriginal  Inhabitants.    Sc(>  Amkiiican 
Ahoiikiinks:   Ai.dOMii  I  an  Famii-y. 
The  Norumbega  of  early  geographers.     Hcc 

NftlllMllKdA. 

A.  D.  1498.—  First  coasted  by  Sebastian 
Cabot.     Sec  Ami; III*  a:  A.  D.  14i)H, 

A.  D.  1524.— Coasted  by  Verrazano.  Hcc 
Amkhka:  a.  I).  J.V,>!{-1.V2J. 

A.  D.  1 603- 1 607.— The  voyages  of  Gosnold, 
Pring  and  Weymouth.     Si-i;  Ameuua:  A.  1>. 

um-uwr,. 

A.  D.  1604.—  Embraced  in  the  region 
claimed  as  Acadia  by  the  French.  Hcc  Canada: 
A.  I).  KKKJ-KiO.i. 

A.  D.  1605  — Coast  explored  by  Champlain. 
Bee  Canada:  A.  I).  KKHJ- 1(1(1.*). 

A.  D.  1606.— Embraced  in  the  grant  to  the 
North  Virginia  Company  of  Plymouth.     See 

ViHiiiNiA:  A.  I).  i(i(m-i«(»r. 

A.  D,  1607-1608.— The  Popham  Colony  on 
the  Kennebec. — The  fruitless  venture  of  the 
Plymouth  Company.  See  Maine:  A.  D.  1607- 
1«08. 

A.  D.  1614. — Named,  mapped  and  described 
by  Captain  John  Smith.  See  Amkuica:  A.  1>. 
1014-1015. 

A.  D.  1620. — The  voyage  of  the  Mayflower 
and  the  planting  of  Plymouth  Colony.     See 

MAHSAClirsKTTS:   A.  I).  1020. 

A.  D.  1620-1623.  —  Incorporation  of  the 
Council  for  Nev7  England,  successor  to  the 
Plymouth  Company.— Its  great  domain  and 
its  monopoly  of  the  Fisheries. — 'While  the 
king  wa8  engaged  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Lon- 
don company  [see  Vuuhnia:  A.  D.  1622-1624], 
its  more  loj  til  rival  in  the  West  of  England  [the 
Plymouth  company,  or  North  Virginia  branch  of 
the  Virginia  company]  sought  new  letters-patent, 
with  a  great  enlargement  of  their  domain.  The 
remonstrances  of  the  Virginia  corporation  and 
the  rights  of  English  commerce  could  delay  for 
two  years,  but  not  defeat,  the  measure  that  was 
pressed  by  the  friends  of  the  monarch.  On  the 
8d  of  November,  1620,  King  James  incorporated 
40  of  his  subjects — some  of  them  members  of 
his  household  and  his  govemmeni,  the  most 
wealthy  and  powerful  of  the  English  nobility — 
as  '  The  Council  established  at  Pl^'moufli,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  for  the  planting,  ruling,  order- 
ing, and  governing  New  England  in  America.' 
The  territory,  which  was  conferred  on  them  in 
absolute  property,  with  unlimited  powers  of 
legislation  and  government,  oxtended  from  the 
40th  to  the  48th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  grant  in- 
cluded the  fisheries;  and  a  revenue  was  con- 
sidered certain  from  a  duty  to  be  imposed  on  all 
tonnage  employed  in  them.  The  patent  placed 
emignmts  to  New  England  under  the  absolute 
aiithoriry  of  the  corporation,  and  it  was  through 
grants  from  that  plenary  power,  confirmed  by 
the  crown,  that  institutions  the  most  favorable 
to  colonial  independence  and  the  rights  of  man- 
kind came  into  being.  The  French  derided  the 
action  of  the  British  monarch  in  bestowing  lands 
and  privileges  which  their  own  sovereign,  seven- 
teen years  before,  had  approi)riated.  The  Eng- 
lish nation  was  incensed  at  the  largess  of  im- 

»The  greater  part  of  New  England  history  is  given  else- 
where, as  the  history  of  the  sevi.ral  New  England  states, 
and  is  only  inde.xed  in  this  place,  instead  of  being  repeated. 


mensc  monopolies  by  the  royal  prerogative;  and 
in  April,  1021,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  brought  the 
grievance  lid'ure  the  house  of  commons.  .  .  . 
iJut  tiie  jHirliament  was  dissolved  befor"  a  bill 
could  be  lurfccted.  In  1022,  five  and  thirty  nail 
of  vessels  w<nt  to  fish  on  the  coasts  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  made  good  voyages.  The  monoiMi- 
lists  appealed  to  King  .Jimics,  and  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  which  forbade  any  to  ap|)riia(h 
tije  northern  coast  of  America,  except  with  tlie 
leave  of  their  conii)any  or  of  tiie  jirivy  council. 
In  .Time,  102:1,  Francis  West  was  despatched  as 
admiral  of  New  England,  to  exclude  such  fisher- 
tncn  as  vnnw  without  a  license.  Hut  they  re- 
fused to  pay  the  tax  which  he  imposed,  and  his 
inelfectual  authority  was  soon  resigned." — G. 
IJancroft,  J/int.  »f  {he  U.  8.  (Author's  lad  rev.), 
pt.  1,  c/i.  VI  {r.  1). 

Also  in:  C.  Deane,  AV'r  Enf/lnnd  (Narrative 
(111(1  Critinil  Hint.  (>fA)K..  i\  !J,  cfi.  0).— Sir  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorges,  y/iricf  Narration  (.Maine  Hint.  .S«.'. 
C<,n.,r.  2). 

A.  D.  1621-1631.— The  grants  made  by  the 
Council  for  New  England.  —  Settlements 
planted. — Nova  Scotia,  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire conferred. —  Captain  .John  Mason,  a  native 
of  King's  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  became  governor  of 
Newfouniiland  in  1615.  "While  there  he  wrote 
a  tract  entitled  'A  Brief  Discourse  of  the  New- 
foundland,'and  sent  it  to  his  friend  Sir  ,Iohn 
Scot  of  Edinburgh,  to  peruse,  and  to  prmt  if  he 
thought  it  worthy.  It  was  printed  in  the  year 
1620.  ...  In  the  spring  or  smnmer  of  1621, 
Mas(m  returned  into  England,  and  immediately 
found  proof  of  the  effect  of  his  little  tract.  .  .  . 
Sir  William  Alexander,  afterwards  Earl  of  Stir- 
ling, immediately  souglit  him  out.  He  had  been 
appointed  Gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to 
Prince  Henry,  honored  with  Knighthood,  and 
was  Master  of  Bequests  for  Scotlaiul.  He  invited 
Mason  to  his  house,  where  he  discus.sed  with  him 
a  scheme  of  Scotch  colonization,  and  he  resolved 
to  uidertake  settling  a  colony  in  what  is  now 
Nova  Scotia.  He  begged  Mason  to  aid  him  in 
procuring  a  grant  of  this  territory  from  the 
Council  for  New  England,  it  being  within  their 
limits.  Mason  referred  him  to  Sir  Fen'inando 
Gorges,  one  of  the  Council  and  their  Treasurer 
The  king  readily  reconnnended  Alexander  to 
Gorges,  and  Gorges  heartily  approved  the  plan. 
In  September,  1621,  Alexander  obtained  0  Hoyal 
Patent  for  a  tract  of  land  which  he  called  New 
Scotland,  a  name  attractive  to  his  countrymen. 
This  must  have  been  gratifying  to  !Masou,  who 
had  urged  Scotch  emigration  in  his  tract  printed 
only  a  year  before.  1  he  Council  for  New  Eng- 
land, established  in  November,  1020,  was  now 
granting  and  ready  to  grant  to  associations  or  to 
individuals  parcels  of  its  vast  domain  in  America. 
.  .  .  The  second  patent  for  land  granted  by  the 
Council  was  to  Cant.  John  Mason,  bearing  date 
March  9,  1621-2.  It  was  all  the  land  lying  be- 
tween the  Naumkeag  and  the  Merrimac  rivers, 
extending  back  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  heads 
of  both  of  these  rivers,  with  all  the  islands  within 
three  miles  of  the  shore.  Mason  called  this 
3Iariana.  This  tract  of  territory  lies  wholly 
within  the  present  bounds  of  ilassachusetts. 
We  now  arrive  at  a  period  when  Mason  and 
Gorges  have  a  joint  interest  in  New  England. 
On  the  10th  of  August,  1622,  the  Council  made 
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n  third  grnnt.  Tliis  wiis  to  Oorjrcs  and  Mason  | 
Jointly  of  land  lyini,'  upon  tin;  wa-coHHt  In'twccn 
tlic  MLTrininc  and  the  Kcnnphcc  Hvith,  cxtcp.i! 
ing  tiiret'-HCore  miles  into  tiu"  country,  with  all 
islands  within  five  IcagMcH  of  the  prt'nii.scs  to  iw, 
or  intended  to  be,  railed  the  Province  of  Maine,  i 
Thus  was  the  tcrrilorv  <leHtined  seven  years  later 
to  bear  the  name  of  New  llanipshire,  ttrst  carved 
from  the  vast  domain  of  New  England,  whose  ! 
boundftries  were  fixed  by  the  >,'reat  circles  of  the  ' 
heavens.  Thus  was  (Japt.  Mason  joint  propri- 
etor of  his  territory  afterwards  known  as  New 
Hampshire,  before  a  single  settler  had  built  a 
cabin  on  the  Pascataqua.  (.'apt.  Robert  Oorges, 
son  of  8ir  Pcrdinantlo,  was  authorized  to  give 
the  grantees  p()8,seMsion  of  this  new  Province. 
Great  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  of  colonfzation 
now  prevailed  in  England,  extending  from  the 
king,  through  all  ranks.  .  .  .  Hefore  the  year 
1622  closed,  the  Council  i.ssued  many  patents 
for  land,  in  small  divisions,  to  persons  "intending 
to  make  plantations.  Among  the  grants,  is  one 
to  David  Tlir)m8on  and  two  associates,  of  land 
on  the  Pascataqua.  The  bounds  and  extent  of 
this  patent  are  unknown.  Only  the  fact  that 
such  a  patent  was  granted  is  pntserved.  .  .  . 
The  Council  for  New  England,  in  view  of  the 
many  intended  settlements,  as  well  as  the  few 
already  made,  now  proposed  to  set  up  a  general 

government  in  New  England.  Capt.  Robert 
orges,  recently  returneo  from  the  Venetian 
wars,  was  appointed  Governor,  with  Capt.  Fran- 
cis West,  Capt.  Chri.stopher  Levett,  and  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  Plymouth  as  his  Council.  Capt. 
Gorges  arrived  here  the  middle  of  September, 

1623,  having  been  preceded  some  months  by 
Capt.  West,  who  was  Vice-Admiral  of  New 
England  as  well  as  Councillor.  Capt.  Levett 
came  as  late  as  November.  .  .  .  The  next  year, 

1624,  war  between  England  and  Spain  broke 
out,  and  drew  off  for  a  while  Gcirges  and  Mason 
from  their  interests  in  colonization.  Gorges  was 
Captain  of  tlie  Castle  and  Island  of  St.  Nicholas, 
at  Plymouth,  a  post  that  he  had  held  for  thirty 
years;  and  he  was  now  wholly  taken  up  with 
the  duties  of  his  ofllce.  Mason's  services  were 
required  as  a  naval  officer  of  experience.  .  .  . 
In  1626  England  plunged  into  a  war  with  France, 
without  having  ended  the  war  with  Spain.  Capt. 
Mason  was  advanced  to  be  Treasurer  and  Pay- 
master of  the  English  armies  employed  in  the 
wars.  There  was  no  time  now  to  think  of 
American  colonization.  His  duties  were  ardu- 
ous. ...  In  1629  peace  was  made  with  France, 
and  the  war  with  Spain  was  coming  to  an  end. 
No  sooner  were  Gorges  and  Mason  a  little  re- 
lieved from  their  public  duties  than  they  sprang 
at  once  to  their  old  New  England  enterprise. 
They  resolved  to  push  forward  their  interests. 
They  came  to  some  understanding  about  a  divis- 
ion of  their  Province  of  Maine.  On  the  7th  of 
November,  1629,  a  day  memorable  in  the  history 
of  New  Hampshire,  the  Council  granted  to  Ma- 
son a  patent  of  all  that  part  of  the  Province  of 
Maine  lying  between  the  Merrimuc  and  Pascata- 
qua rivers;  and  Mason  called  it  New  Fampshire, 
out  of  regard  to  the  favor  in  which  he  held 
Hampshire  in  England,  where  he  had  resided 
many  years.  .  .  .  This  grant  had  hardly  been 
made  when  Champlain  was  brought  to  London, 
a  prisoner,  from  Canadr ,  by  Kirke.  Tlie  French 
had  been  driven  from  that  region.  Gorges  and 
iMason  procured  immediately  a  grant  from  the 
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Council  of  a  vast  tract  of  land  in  the  region  of 
Lake  Champlain.  .nupposed  to  1m'  not  oidy  a  tine 
country  for  peltry,  but  to  cDntain  vast  ininentl 
wealth.  The  Province  was  calle(l  Laconia  on 
account  of  the  numerous  lakes  supposed  or 
known  to  be  there,  and  was  the  mo.st  northern 
grant  hitherto  made  by  the  Council.  The  patent 
bears  date  Nov.  17,  1629,  only  ten  days  later 
than  Mason's  New  llampshire  grant.  .  .  .  For 
the  purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of  Gorges 
and  Mason  \n  La(;onia  as  well  as  on  the  Pasca- 
taqua, they  joined  with  them  six  merchants  In 
London,  and  recieived  fronj  the  Council  a  grant 
dated  Nov.  iJ,  1631,  of  a  tract  of  land  lying  on 
both  sides  of  the  Pascataqua  river,  on  the  sea- 
coast  and  within  territ(>'-y  already  owned  by 
Gorges  and  Mason  in  severalty.  This  patent, 
culled  the  Pascataqua  Patent,  "covered,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  the  present  towns  of 
Portsmouth,  New  Castle,  Rye  and  j)art  of  Green- 
land; on  the  east  side,  Kittery,  Eliot,  the  Her- 
wicks,  and  the  western  part  of  Lebanon." — C. 
W.  Tuttle,  diiptiiiii  John  .yfiim>n  (I'rinee  Noe. 
Puhlicatiom,  1H87),  pp.  12-24. 

Ai,80  in:  S.  F.  Haven,  Gmntu under  the  Great 
Council  for  Nen)  Knq.  (Loirell  Ltnt.  Lecln. :  Enrly 
Hint,  of  M<m.,  pp.  127-162).— J.  P.  Baxter,  ed., 
Sir  Ferdinando  Uor<ie»  and  hin  Province  of  Maine 
{Prince  8oe.  Pubn.  1890).— J.  G.  Palfrey.  Hint,  of 
New  Enrj.,  v.  1,  p.  397,  foot-note. — See,  also, 
M.vssAdiusETTs:  A.  D.  1623-1629;  and  Con- 
necticut: A.  D.  1631. 

A.  D.  1633-1629. — The  Dorchester  Company 
and  the  roval  charter  to  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  See  M.\ssa- 
cilUHETTs:  A.  1).  l(i2;i-162U. 

A.  D.  1629.— The  new  patent  to  Plymouth 
Colony.  See  SIassaciiusetts:  A.  D.  1623-1629 
Pi.YMoi'Tii  Colony. 

A.  D.  1629-1630. — The  immigration  of  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
with  their  charter.  See  Massachusetts:  A.I). 
1629-1630. 

A.  D.  163^-1637. — The  pioneer  settlements 
in  Connecticut.  See  Connecticut:  A.  D. 
1634-1637. 

A.  D.  1635.- Dissolution  of  the  Council  for 
New  England  and  partitioning  of  its  territorial 
claims  by  lot. — "The  Council  for  New  England, 
having  struggled  through  nearly  fifteen  years  of 
maladministration  and  ill-luck,  had  yielded  to 
the  discouragements  which  beset  it.  By  the 
royal  favor,  it  had  triumphed  over  the  rival  Vir- 
ginia Company,  to  be  overwhelmed  in  its  turn 
by  the  just  jealousy  of  Parliament,  and  by  dis- 
sensions among  its  members.  The  Council,  hav- 
ing, by  profuse  and  inconsistent  grants  of  its 
lands,  exhausted  its  conunon  property,  as  well 
as  its  credit  with  purchasers  for  keeping  its  en- 
gagements, had  no  motive  to  continue  its  organ- 
ization. Under  these  circumstances,  it  deter- 
mined on  a  resignation  of  its  charter  to  the  king, 
and  a  surrender  of  the  administration  of  its  do- 
miin  to  a  General  Governor  of  his  appointment, 
on  the  couf'Mon  that  all  the  territory,  u  large 
portion  of  vv.iich  by  its  corporate  action  had 
already  been  alienated  to  other  parties  [see  above: 
A.  D.  1621-1631],  should  be  granted  in  severalty 
by  the  king  to  the  members  of  the  Council. 
Twelve  associates  accordingly  proceeded  to  a 
distribution  of  New  England  among  themselves 
by  lot ;  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  render  the 
transaction  complete,  and  to  transfer  to  them  the 
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ownership  of  tlint  region,  except  to  oust  th  uo- 
vious  patentees,  of  wliotn  tlie  most  pow  fill 
l«Kly  were  colonists  in  Mussiicliusetts  Bay.  To 
effect  tliis,  Sir  Jolin  Banks,  Attorney-General, 
brought  a  writ  of  '  quo  warranto '  in  Westoiin- 
Bter  llall  against  the  Massachusetts  Company 
[see  Massachusetts:  A.  D,  1634-1637].  . 
It  seemed  that,  when  a  few  more  forms  should 
be  gone  through,  all  would  be  over  vith  the 
presumptuous  Colony.  .  .  .  But  .  .  .  every- 
thing went  on  as  if  Westminster  Hall  had  not 
spoken.  'The  Lord  frustrated  their  design.' 
1  he  disorders  of  the  mother  country  were  a  safe- 

fuard  of  the  infant  liberty  of  New  England." — 
.  G.  Palfrey,  Hist,  of  New  Etuj.,  v.  1,  ch.  10.— In 
the  parcelling  of  New  England  by  lot  among  tlie 
members  of  the  Council,  the  divisions  were: 
(1)  Between  the  St.  Croix  and  Pemaquid,  to 
William  Alexander.  (2)  From  Pemaquid  to 
Sagadahoc,  in  part  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton. 
(3)  Between  the  Kennebec  and  Androscoggin; 
and  (4)  from  Sagadahoc  to  Piscativciua,  to  Sir  F. 
Gorges.  (5)  From  Piscataqua  to  the  Naumkeag, 
to  Mason.  (6)  From  the  Naumkeag  round  the 
sea-coast,  by  Cape  Cod  to  Narragausett,  to  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton.  (7)  From  Narragausett 
to  the  half-way  bound,  between  that  and  tlie 
Connecticut  River,  and  50  miles  up  into  the 
country,  to  Lord  Edward  Gorges.  (8)  From  this 
midway  point  to  the  Connecticut  River,  to  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle.  (9  and  10)  From  the  Connecti- 
cut to  the  Hudson,  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox.  (11 
and  12)  From  the  Hudson  to  the  limits  of  the 
Plymouth  Company's  territory,  to  Lord  Mul- 
grave. — W.  C.  Bryant  and  S.  II.  Gay,  Hist,  of 
the  U.  <S'.,  V.  1,  p.  6ST,  foot-note. 

Also  in  :  T.  Hutchinson,  Hist,  of  the  Colony  of 
Mass.  Bay,  r.  1,  p.  48-50. 

A.  D.  1636. —  Providence  Plantation  and 
Roger  Williams.  See  Massachusetts:  A.  D. 
1036;  and  Rhode  Island:  A.  D.  1636. 

A.  D.  1636-1639. — The  first  American  con- 
stitution.— The  genesis  of  a  state.  See  Con- 
necticut: A.  D.  1636-1639. 

A.  D.  1636-1641.  —  Public  Registry  laws. 
See  Law,  Ccmmon:  A.  I).  1030-1641. 

A.  D.  X637.— The  Pequot  War.— "The  re- 
gion extending  from  the  bounds  of  Rhode  Island 
to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  was  at  the  time  of 
the  colonization  held  in  strips  of  territory  mainly 
by  three  tribes  of  the  natives,  who  had  long  had 
feuds  among  themselves  and  with  other  tribes. 
They  were  the  Narragansetts,  the  Alohegans,  and 
the  Pequots.  The  Mohegaus  were  then  tribu- 
taries of  the  Pequots,  and  were  restive  under 
subjection  to  their  fierce  and  warlike  conquerors, 
who  were  estimated  to  number  at  the  time  1,000 
fighting  mt  u.  .  .  .  The  policy  of  the  whites  was 
to  aggravate  the  dissensions  of  the  tribes,  and  to 
make  alliance  with  one  or  more  of  them.  Win- 
throp  records  in  March.  1031,  the  visit  to  Boston 
of  a  Connecticut  Indian,  probably  a  Mohcgan, 
who  invited  the  English  to  come  and  plant  near 
the  river,  and  who  offered  presents,  with  the 
promise  of  a  profitable  trade.  His  object  proved 
to  be  to  engage  the  interest  of  the  whites  against 
the  Pequots.  His  errand  was  for  the  time  un- 
successful. Further  advances  of  a  similar  char- 
acter were  made  afterwards,  the  result  being  to 
persuade  the  English  that,  sooner  or  later,  they 
would  need  to  interfere  as  umpires,  and  must 
use  discretion  in  a  wise  regard  to  what  would 
prove  t"  be  for  their  own  interest.    In  1633  the 


Pequots  had  savagely  mutilated  and  murdered  a 
party  of  English  traders,  who,  under  Captain 
Stone,  of  Virginia,  had  gone  up  the  Connecticut. 
The  Boston  magistrates  had  instituted  measures 
to  call  the  Pequots  t'  account,  but  nothing 
effectual  was  done.  The  Dutch  had  a  fort  on  the 
river  near  Hartford,  and  the  Erglish  had  built 
one  at  its  mouth.  In  1636  several  settlements 
had  been  made  in  Connecticut  by  the  English 
from  Cambridge,  Dorchester,  and  other  places. 
John  Oldham,  of  Watertown,  had  in  that  jear 
been  murdered,  while  on  a  trading  voyage,  by 
some  Indians  belonging  on  Block  Island.  To 
avenge  this  act  our  magistrates  sent  Endicott,  as 
general,  with  a  body  of  90  men,  with  orders  to 
kill  all  the  male  Indians  on  that  island,  sparing 
only  tJie  women  and  little  children.  He  accom- 
plished his  bloody  work  only  in  part,  but  after 
destroying  all  the  corn-fields  and  wigwams,  he 
turne(l  to  hunt  the  Pequots  on  the  main.  After 
this  expedition,  which  simply  exasperated  the 
Pequots,  they  made  a  desperate  effort  to  induce 
the  Narragansetts  to  come  into  a  league  with 
them  against  the  English.  It  seemed  for  a  while 
as  if  they  would  succeed  in  this,  and  the  conse- 
quences would  doubtless  have  been  most  disas- 
trous to  the  whites.  The  scheme  was  thwarted 
largely  through  the  wise  and  friendly  interven- 
tion of  Ro^er  Williams,  whose  diplomacy  was 
made  effective  by  the  confidence  which  liis  red 
neighbors  had  in  him.  The  Narragansett  ines- 
.sengers  then  entered  into  a  friendly  league  with 
the  English  in  Boston.  All  through  the  winter 
of  1637  the  Pequots  continued  to  pick  off  the 
whites  in  their  territory,  an''  they  mutilated,  tor- 
tured, roasted,  and  murdered  at  least  thirty  vic- 
tims, becoming  more  and  more  vindictive  and 
cruel  in  their  doings.  There  were  then  in  Con- 
necticut some  250  Englishmen,  and,  as  has  been 
said,  about  1,000  Pequot  'braves.'  The  authori- 
ties in  Connecticut  resolutely  started  a  military  or- 
ganization, giving  the  command  to  the  redoubta- 
ble John  Mason,  a  Low-Country  soldier,  who  had 
recently  gone  from  Dorchester.  Massachusetts 
and  Plymouth  contributed  their  quotas,  having 
as  allies  the  Mohegans,  of  whose  fidelity  they 
had  fearful  misgivings,  but  who  proved  con- 
stant though  not  very  effective.  Of  the  160  men 
raised  by  Massachusetts,  only  about  20,  under 
Captniu  Uiiderhill, —  a  good  fighter,  but  a  sorry 
scamp, — reached  the  scene  in  season  to  join  with 
Mason  in  surprising  the  unsuspecting  and  sleep- 
ing Pequots  in  one  of  their  forts  near  the  Mystic. 
Fire,  lead,  and  steel  with  the  infuriated  ven- 
geance of  Puritan  soldiers  against  ni'.irderous  and 
fiendish  heathen,  did  effectively  the  exterminat- 
ing work.  Hundreds  of  the  savages,  in  their 
maddened  frenzy  of  fear  and  dismay,  were  shot 
or  run  through  as  they  were  impaled  on  their 
own  palisades  in  their  efforts  to  rush  from  their 
blazing  wigwams,  crowded  within  their  frail  en- 
closures. The  English  showed  no  mercy,  for 
they  felt  none.  ...  A  very  few  of  the  wretched 
savages  escaped  to  another  fort,  to  which  the 
victorious  English  followed  them.  This,  how- 
ever, they  soon  .abandoned,  taking  refuge,  with 
their  old  people  and  children,  in  the  protection 
of  swamps  and  thickets.  Here,  too,  the  English, 
who  had  lost  but  two  men  killed,  though  they 
had  many  wounded,  and  who  were  now  rein- 
forced, pursued  and  surrounded  them,  allowing 
the  aged  and  the  children,  by  a  parlev,  to  come 
out.    The  men,  however,  were  mostly  slain,  and 
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the  fecMe  remnant  of  them  which  sought  protec- 
tion among  the  so-called  liver  Indians^  higher  up 
the  Connecticut,  and  among  the  Mohawks,  were 
but  scornfully  received, —  the  Pecjuot  sachem 
Sassacus,  being  beheaded  by  the  latter.  A  few 
of  the  prisoners  were  sold  in  the  West  Indies  as 
slaves,  others  were  reduced  to  the  same  humilia- 
tion among  the  Mohegans,  or  as  farm  ari  1  house 
servants  to  the  English.  .  .  .  But  the  ailiances 
into  which  the  whites  had  entered  in  order  to  di- 
vide their  savage  foes  were  the  occasions  of 
future  entanglements  in  a  torcuous  policy,  and 
of  later  bloody  struggles  of  an  appalling  char- 
acter. ...  In  all  candor  the  admissiv>n  must  be 
made,  that  the  Christian  white  men  .  .  .  allowed 
themselves  to  be  trained  by  the  experience  of  In- 
dian warfare  into  a  savage  cruelty  and  a  des- 
perate vengefulness." — G.  £.  Ellis,  The  Indians 
of  Eiistern  Mans.  {Memorial  Hint,  of  Boston,  t.  1, 
pp.  252-254).— "More  than  800  [of  the  Pequots] 
had  been  slain  in  the  war,  and  less  than  200  re- 
mained to  share  the  fate  of  captives.  These 
were  distributed  among  the  Narragan.sets  and 
Mohegans,  with  the  pledge  tl.at  they  should  no 
more  be  called  Pequots,  nor  inhabit  their  native 
country  again.  To  makctlie  annihilation  of  the 
race  }[et  more  complete,  their  vjrv  n^'me  was  ex- 
tinguished in  Connecticut  by  legislutive  act. 
Pequot  river  was  called  the  Thames,  Pequot 
town  was  named  New  London." — S.  G.  Arnold, 
Ilist.  of  Rhode  Island,  v.  1,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  G.  H.  Hollister,  Ilist.  of  Conn.,  ch. 
2-3. — G.  E.  Ellis,  Life  of  John  Mason  {Library  of 
Am.  Biog  ,  series  2,  v.  3). 

A.  D.  1638. — The  purchase,  settlement  and 
naming  of  Rhode  Island. — The  founding  of 
New  Haven  Colony.  See  Rhode  Island:  A.  D. 
1G38-1640;  and  Connecticut:  A.  D.  1038. 

A.  D.  1639. — The  Fundamental  Agreement 
of  New  Haven.   See  Connecticut  :  A.  I).  1639. 

A.  D,  1640-1644. — The  growth  of  popula- 
tion and  the  rise  of  towns. — The  end  of  the 
Puritan  exodus. — "Over  20,000  persons  are 
estimated  to  have  arrived  in  New  England  in  the 
lifteen  years  before  the  assembling  of  the  Long 
Parliament  [1640];  one  hundred  and  'nety -eight 
ships  bore  them  over  the  Atlantic;  ani  the  whole 
cost  of  their  transportation,  and  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  plantation,  is  computed  at  about 
£200,000,  or  nearly  a  million  of  dollars.  The 
progress  of  settlement  had  been  proportionally 
rapid.  .  .  .  Ilingham  was  settled  in  1634.  New- 
bury, Concord,  and  Dedham  were  incorporated 
in  1635.  And  from  that  date  to  1043,  acts  were 
passed  incorporating  Lynn,  North  Chelsea,  Salis- 
bury, Rowley,  Sudbury,  Bniintree,  Woburn, 
Gloucester,  Haverhill,  Wenham,  and  Hull. 
West  of  Worcester,  the  only  town  incorporated 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  state  was  Spring- 
field, for  which  an  act  was  passed  in  1636.  These 
little  municipalities  were,  in  a  measure,  peculiar 
to  New  England ;  each  was  sovereign  within  it- 
self ;  each  sustained  a  relation  to  the  whole,  an- 
alogous to  that  which  the  states  of  our  Union 
hold  respectively  to  the  central  power,  or  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  the  Idea 
of  the  formation  of  such  communities  was  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  parishes  of  England,  for 
each  town  was  a  parish,  and  each,  as  it  was  in- 
corporated, was  required  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  ministry  as  the  basis  of  its 
grant  of  municipal  rights.  Four  counties  were 
erected  at  this  time:  Suffolk,  Essex,  Middlesex, 


and  Old  Norfolk,  all  which  were  incorporated  in 
1643.  Each  of  the  firet  three  contniued  eight 
towns,  and  Old  Norfolk  six."— J.  S.  Harry,  lli,it. 
of  Mass.,  r.  1,  ch.ii. — "Events  in  England  iiad 
now  [1640]  reached  a  crisis,  and  the  Puritan 
l)arty,  rising  rapidly  into  power,  no  longer 
looked  to  America  for  a  refuge.  Tlie  great  tide 
of  emigration  ceased  to  How;  but  the  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  went  on  wisely  and 
strongly  under  the  alternating  rule  of  AVinthrop, 
Dudley,  and  Bellingham.  The  English  troubles 
crippled  the  holders  of  the  JIason  and  Gorges 
grants,  and  the  settlements  in  New  Hampshire — 
whither  Wheelwright  had  gone,  and  where  tur- 
bulence had  reigned — were  gradually  added  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  Ma.ssachusclts.  In  domestic 
matters  everything  wert  smoothly.  There  was 
some  trouble  with  Bellingham,  and  Winthrop 
was  again  made  Governor  [1612].  The  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  King  taken  by  the  magistrates 
was  abandoned,  because  Charles  violated  the 
l)rivileges  of  Parliament,  and  the  last  vestige  of 
dependence  vanished.  Massachusetts  was 
divided  into  counties;  and  out  of  a  ludicrous 
contest  about  a  stray  pig,  in  which  deputies  and 
magistrates  took  different  sides,  grew  a  very  im- 
])ortant  controversy  as  to  the  powers  of  deputies 
and  assistants,  which  resulted  [1644]  in  the  divis- 
ion of  the  legislature  into  two  branches,  and  a 
consequent  improvement  in  the  symmetry  and 
solidity  of  the  political  system." — H.  C.  Lodge, 
Short  Ilist.  of  the  Eng.  Colonies,  ch.  18. — See, 
also.  Township  and  Town-meetino. 

A.  D.  i640-i655.--Colonizing  enterprises  of 
New  Haven  on  the  Delaware.  See  New 
Jersey  :  A.  D.  1640-1055. 

A.  D.  1643. — The  confederation  of  the  col- 
onies.—  In  May,  1643,  "a  confederacy,  to  be 
known  as  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England, 
was  entered  into  at  Boston,  between  delegates 
from  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  on  the  other.  Suppo.sed  dangers 
from  the  Indians,  and  their  quarrels  with  the 
Dutch  of  Manhattan,  had  induced  the  people  of 
Connecticut  to  withdraw  their  formal  objections 
to  this  measure.  Two  commissioners  from  each 
colony  were  to  meet  annually,  or  oftener,  if 
necessary ;  the  sessions  to  be  held  alternately  at 
Boston,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  Plymouth; 
but  Boston  was  to  have  two  sessions  for  one  at 
each  of  the  other  places.  The  commissioners, 
all  of  whom  must  be  church  members,  were  to 
choose  a  president  from  among  themselves,  and 
everything  was  to  be  decided  by  six  voices  out 
of  the  eight.  No  war  was  to  be  declared  by 
either  colony  without  the  consent  of  tlie  com- 
missioners, to  whose  province  Indian  affairs  and 
foreign  relations  were  especially  assigned.  The 
susteutation  of  the  'truth  and'  liberties  of  the 
Gospel '  was  declared  to  be  one  great  object  of 
this  alliance.  All  war  expenses  were  to  be  a 
common  charge,  to  be  apportioned  according  to 
the  number  of  male  inhabitants  in  each  colony. 
Itunawav  servants  and  fugitive  criminals  were 
to  be  delivered  up,  a  provision  afterward  intro- 
duced into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
and  the  coinmissioners  soon  recommended,  what 
remained  ever  after  the  practice  of  New  England, 
and  ultimately  became,  also,  a  provision  of  the 
United  States  Constitutio  1,  that  itidgments  of 
courts  of  law  and  probates  of  wills  in  each  colony 
should  nave  full  faith  and  credit  in  all  the  others. 
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The  commissioners  f-om  Miissiicbusetts,  as  repre- 
senting by  far  the  most  powerful  colony  of  ♦he  alli- 
ance, claimed  an  honorary  precedence,  which  the 
others  readily  conceded.  Plymouth,  though  far 
outgrown  by  Massachusetts,  and  even  by  Con- 
necticut, had  made,  however,  some  progress. 
It  now  contained  seven  towns,  and  had  lately 
adopted  a  representative  system.  But  the  old 
town  of  Plymouth  was  in  decay,  the  people 
being  drawn  off  lo  the  new  settlements.  Brad- 
ford had  remained  governor,  except  for  four 
years,  during  two  of  which  he  had  been  re- 
lieved by  Edward  Winslow,  and  the  other  two 
by  Thomas  Prince.  New  Haven  was,  perhaps, 
the  weakest  member  of  the  alliance.  Besides  that 
town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  principally 

ffiven  to  commerce,  there  were  two  others,  Mil- 
ord and  Guilford,  agricultural  settlements; 
Southold,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Long 
Island,  also  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of 
New  Haven,  and  a  new  settlement  had  recently 
been  established  at  Stamford.  .  .  .  The  colony 
of  Connecticut,  not  limited  to  the  towns  on  the 
river,  to  which  several  new  ones  had  already 
been  added,  included  also  Stratford  and  Fair- 
field, on  the  coast  of  the  Sound,  west  of  New 
Haven.  .  .  .  The  town  of  Southampton,  on 
Long  Island,  acknowledged  also  the  jurisdiction 
of  Connecticut.  Fort  Saybrook,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  was  still  an  independent  settlement, 
and  Fenwick,  as  the  head  of  it,  became  a  party 
to  Uie  articles  of  confederation.  But  the  next 
year  he  sold  out  his  interest  to  Connecticut,  and 
into  that  colony  Saybrook  was  absorbed.  .  .  . 
(Jorges's  province  of  Maine  was  not  received  into 
the  New  England  alliance,  '  because  the  people 
there  ran  a  different  course  both  in  their  ministry 
and  civil  administration.'  The  same  objection 
applied  with  still  greater  force  to  Aquiday  and 
Providence."— R.  Uildreth,  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,ch. 
10  {v.  1). 

Also  in:  J.  8.  Barry,  Hist,  of  Mass.,  ■».  1,  ch. 
11.— G.  P.  Fisher,  The  Colonial  Em,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1644.— The  chartering^  of  Providence 
Plantation,  and  the  Rhode  Island  Union. 
See  ItiioDE  Island:  A.  D.  1638-1647. 

A.  D.  X649-1651. — Under  Cromwell  and  the 
Commonwealth.  See  Massachusetts:  A.  D. 
1649-1651. 

A.  D.  1650.  —  Adjustment  of  Connecticut 
boundaries  with  the  Dutch.  See  New  Yokk  : 
A.  D.  1650. 

A.  D.  1651-1660. — The  disputed  jurisdiction 
in  Maine.  —  The  claims  of  Massachusetts 
made  good.    See  Maine:  A.  D.  1643-1677. 

A.  D.  1656-1661. — The  persecution  of  Qua- 
kers.   See  Massachusetts:  A.  D.  1656-1661. 

A.  D.  1657-1662.— The  Halfway  Covenant. 
See  Boston  :  A.  I).  1657-1669. 

A.  D.  1660-1664. —  The  protection  of  the 
Regicides.  See  Connecticut:  A.  D.  1660- 
1664. 

A.  D.  1660-1665.— Under  the  Restored  Mon- 
archy.— The  first  collision  of  Massachusetts 
with  the  crown.  See  MAS8.\CHUSETTi:  A.  D. 
1660-1665. 

A.  D.  1662. — The  Union  of  Connecticut  and 
New  Havp.n  b  Royal  Charter.  See  Connecti- 
cut: A.  D.  1662-1664. 

A.  D.  166^.  —  The  Rhode  Island  charter, 
and  beginning  of  boundary  conflicts  with 
Connecticut.  Sec  Rhode  Island  :  A.  D.  1660- 
1663. 


A.  D.  167^-1675.— King  Philip's  War:  Its 
causes  and  oeginning. —  "The  Pokauokets  had 
always  rejecteclthe  Christian  faith  and  Christiun 
manners,  and  their  chief  had  desired  to  insert  in 
a  treaty,  what  the  Puritans  always  rejected,  that 
the  English  should  never  attempt  to  convert  the 
warriors  of  his  tribe  from  the  religion  of  their 
race.  The  aged  Massassoit  —  he  who  had  wel- 
comed the  pilgrims  to  the  soil  of  New  England, 
and  had  opened  his  cabin  to  shelter  the  founder 
of  Rhode  Island  —  now  slept  with  his  fathers, 
and  Philip,  his  son,  had  succeeded  him  as  head 
of  the  allied  tribes.  Repeated  sales  of  land  had 
narrowed  their  domains,  and  the  English  had 
artfully  crowded  them  into  the  tongues  of  land, 
as  'most  suitable  and  convenient  for  them,'  and 
as  more  easily  watched.  :  lie  principal  seats  of 
the  Pokanokets  were  the  peninsulas  which  wc 
now  call  Bristol  and  Tiverton.  As  the  English 
villa^ee  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  them,  their 
huntmg-grounds  were  put  under  culture,  their 
natural  parks  were  turned  into  pastures,  their 
best  fields  for  planting  corn  were  gradually 
alienated,  their  fisheries  were  impaired  bj^  more 
skilful  methods,  till  they  found  themselves  de- 

{)rived  of  their  broad  acres,  and,  by  their  own 
egal  contracts,  driven,  as  it  were,  into  the  sea. 
Collisions  and  mutual  distrust  were  the  neces- 
sary consequence.  There  exists  no  evidence  of 
a  deliberate  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  all  the 
tribes.  The  commencement  of  war  was  acci- 
dental ;  many  of  the  Indians  were  in  a  maze,  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  and  disposed  to  sttmd  for 
the  English;  sure  proof  of  no  ripened  con- 
spiracy. But  they  had  the  same  complaints, 
recollections,  and  fears;  and,  when  they  met, 
they  could  not  but  grieve  together  at  the  alien- 
ation of  the  domains  of  their  fathers.  They 
spurned  the  English  claim  of  jurisdiction  over 
them,  and  were  indignant  tliat  Indian  chiefs  or 
warriors  should  be  arraigned  before  a  jury. 
And,  when  the  language  of  their  anger  and  sor- 
row was  reported  to  the  men  of  Plymouth  colony 
by  an  Indian  tale-bearer,  fear  professeil  to  dis- 
cover in  their  unguarded  words  the  evidence  of 
an  organized  conspiracy.  The  haughty  Philip, 
who  had  once  before  been  compellecl  to  sur- 
render his  'English  arms'  and  pay  an  onerous 
tribute,  was,  in  1074,  summoned  to  submit  to  an 
examination,  and  could  not  escape  suspicion. 
The  wrath  of  his  tribe  was  roused,  and  the  in- 
former was  murdered.  The  murderers,  in  their 
turn,  were  identified,  seized,  tried  by  a  jury,  of 
which  one  half  were  Indians,  and,  in  June,  1675, 
on  conviction,  were  hanged.  The  young  men 
of  the  tribe  panted  for  revenge ;  without  delay, 
eight  or  nine  of  the  English  were  slain  in  or 
about  Swansey,  and  the  alarm  of  war  spread 
through  the  colonies.  Thus  was  Philip  hurried 
into  'his  rebellion;'  and  he  is  reportecl  to  have 
wept  as  he  heard  that  a  white  maa's  blo(xl  had 
be."\  shed.  .  .  .  What  chances  hiid  he  of  suc- 
cess? The  English  were  united ;  the  Indians  had 
no  alliance,  and  half  of  them  joined  the  Engli.sli, 
or  were  quiet  spectators  of  the  fight:  the  Eng- 
lish had  guns  enough ;  few  of  the  Indians  were 
well  armed,  and  they  could  get  no  new  supplies: 
the  English  had  towns  for  their  shelter  and  safe 
retreat;  the  miserable  wigwams  of  the  natives 
were  defenceless:  the  English  had  sure  supplies 
of  f(KMl ;  the  Indians  might  easily  lose  their  pie- 
axrious  stores.  They  rose  without  hope,  aud 
they   fought  without  mercy.      For  them  as  a 
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nation  there  wa8  no  to-morrow.  ...  At  the  first 
alarm,  volunteers  from  Massachusetts  joined  the 
troops  of  Plymoutli;  on  the  Iwenty-niutli  of 
June,  within  a  week  from  the  beginning  of 
hostilities,  tiie  Polianokets  were  driven  from 
Mount  llope;  and  in  less  than  a  month  Philip 
was  a  fugitive  among  the  Nipmucks,  the  in- 
terior tribes  of  Massachusetts.  The  little  army 
of  the  colonists  then  entered  tlie  territory  of  the 
Narragansetts,  and  from  tlie  reluctant  tribe  ex- 
torted a  treaty  of  neutrality,  with  a  promise  to 
deliver  up  every  hostile  Indian.  V^ictory  seemed 
promptly  assured.  But  it  was  only  the  com- 
mencement of  horrors.  Canonchei,  tiie  chief 
sachem  of  the  Narragansetts,  was  the  son  of 
Miantonomoh;  and  could  he  forget  his  fatlier's 
wrongs?  Desolation  extended  along  the  whole 
frontier.  Banislied  from  his  patrimony  where 
the  pilgrims  found  a  friend,  and  from  his  cabin 
which  had  sheltered  exiles,  Philip  and  his  war- 
riors spread  through  the  country,  awakening 
their  race  to  a  warfare  of  extermination." — 
G.  Bancroft,  Jlist.  of  the  U.  i;.  (author's  last  rev.), 
pt.  3,  ch.  5  (£1.  1). — "At  this  time,  according  to 
loose  estimates,  there  mny  have  been  some  36,000 
Indiaiu  and  60,000  whiles  in  New  England; 
10,000  of  the  former  fit  for  war,  and  15,000  of 


the  latter  capable  of  bearing  arms. 


At  the 


outset,  tlie  Narragansetts,  numbering  2,000  war- 
riors, did  not  actually  second  Philip's  resistance. 
But  Canonchet,  tlieir  saciiem,  migiit  well  re- 
member the  death  of  his  fatlier  Miantonomo 
[who,  taken  prisoner  in  a  war  with  the  Mo- 
hegans,  and  surrendered  by  them  to  tlie  English, 
in  1643,  with  a  request  for  permission  to  put 
him  to  death,  was  deliberately  returned  to  his 
savage  captors,  on  advice  taken  from  the  min- 
isters at  Boston  —  doomed  to  death  without  his 
knowledge].  .  .  .  No  efforts  at  conciliation  seem 
to  have  been  made  by  either  party;  for  the 
whites  felt  their  superiority  (were  they  not  'the 
Lord's  chosen  people'?');  and  Philip  knew  the 
desperate  nature  of  the  struggle  between  united 
and  well-armed  whites,  and  divided  uncontrolled 
savages;  yet  when  the  emergency  came  he  met 
it,  and  never  faltered  or  plead  from  that  day 
forth."— C.  W.  Elliott,  The  New  Eng.  Hist.,  v. 
1,  ch.  40. 

Also  in  :  B.  Church,  Hist,  of  King  Philip's 
War  (Prince  ISoc.  Pub.  1867).— S.  G.  Drake,  Ab- 
original Paces  of  N.  Am.,  bk.  3. 

A.  D.  x67S  (July  —  September).  —  King 
Philip's  War :  Savage  successes  of  the  Indian 
enemy. — Increasing  rage  and  terror  among 
the  colonists. —The  Nipmucks,  into  whose  coun- 
try Philip  retreated,  "had  already  commenced 
hostilities  by  attacking  Mendon.  They  waylal'l 
and  killed  Captain  Hutchinson,  a  son  of  the 
famous  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  16  out  of  a  party 
of  20  sent  from  Boston  to  Brookfield  to  parley 
with  them.  Attacking  Brookfield  itself,  they 
burned  it,  except  one  fo*ifleu  house.  The  in- 
habitants were  saved  by  Major  Willard,  who,  on 
information  of  their  danger,  came  with  a  troop 
of  horse  from  Lancaster,  thirty  miles  through 
the  woods,  to  their  rescue.  A  bwly  of  troops 
presently  arrived  from  the  eastward,  and  were 
stationed  for  some  time  at  Brookfield.  The 
colonists  now  found  that  by  driving  Pnilip  to 
extremity  they  had  roused  a  host  of  unexpected 
enemies.  The  River  Indians,  anticipating  an  in- 
tended attack  upon  them,  joined  the  assailants. 
Deerfield  and  Northfield,  the  nortberiuuost  towns 


on  the  Connecticut  River,  settled  within  a  few 
years  past,  v.ere  attacked  and  several  of  the  in- 
habitants killed  and  wounded.  Captain  Beers, 
sent  from  Hadley  to  their  relief  with  a  convoy 
of  provisions,  was  surprised  near  Northfield  and 
shun,  with  20  of  his  men.  Northfield  was  aban- 
doned and  burned  by  the  Indians.  .  .  .  Driven 
to  the  necessity  of  defensive  warfare,  those  in 
command  on  the  river  determined  to  establish  a 
magazine  and  garrison  at  Hadlej'.  Captain 
Luthrop,  who  had  been  dispatched  from  the 
eastward  to  the  assistance  of  the  river  towns, 
was  sent  with  80  men,  the  flower  of  the  youth  of 
Essex  county,  to  guard  the  wagons  intended  to 
convey  to  Hadley  3,000  bushels  of  unthreshed 
wheat,  the  produce  of  the  fertile  Deerfield 
meadows.  Just  before  arriving  at  Deerfield, 
near  a  small  stream  still  known  as  Bloody  Brook, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  abrupt  coiucal  Sugar 
Loaf,  the  southern  termination  of  the  Deerfield 
mountain,  Lathrop  fell  into  an  ambush,  and, 
after  a  brave  resistance,  perished  there  with  all 
his  company.  Captiun  Moseley,  stationed  at 
Deerfield,  marched  to  his  assistance,  but  arrived 
too  late  to  help  him.  That  town,  also,  was  aban- 
doned, and  burned  by  the  Indians.  Springfield, 
about  the  same  time,  was  set  on  fire,  but  was 
partially  saved  by  the  arrival  of  Major  Treat, 
with  aid  from  Connecticut.  Hatfield,  now 
the  frontier  town  on  the  north,  was  vigorously 
attacked,  but  the  garrison  succeeded  in  re- 
pelling the  assailants.  Meanwhile,  hostilities 
were  spreading;  the  Indians  on  the  Merrimac 
began  to  attack  the  towns  in  their  vicinity ;  and 
the  whole  of  3Iassachusett3  was  soon  in  the  ut- 
most alarm.  Except  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston,  the  country  still  remained  an  im- 
mense forest,  dotted  by  a  few  openings.  The  fron- 
tier settlements  .  .  .  were  mostly  broken  up,  and 
the  inhabitants,  retiring  towards  Boston,  spread 
everywhere  dread  and  intense  hatred  oi  '  the 
bloody  heathen.'  Even  the  praying  Indians,  and 
the  small  dependent  and  tributary  tribes,  became 
objects  of  suspicion  and  terror.  .  .  .  Not  con- 
tent with  realities  sufficiently  frightful,  super- 
stition, as  usual,  added  bugbears  of  her  own. 
Indian  bows  were  seen  in  the  sky,  and  scalps  in 
the  moon.  The  northern  lights  becanie  an 
object  of  terror.  Phantom  horsemen  careered 
among  the  clouds,  or  were  heard  to  gallop  in- 
visible through  the  air.  The  howling  of  wolves 
was  turned  into  a  terrible  omen.  The  war  was 
regarded  as  a  special  judgment  in  punishment  of 
prevailing  sins.  .  .  .  About  the  time  of  the  first 
collision  with  Philip,  the  Tarenteeus,  qr  Eastern 
Indians,  had  attacked  the  settlements  in  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire,  plundering  and  burning 
the  houses,  and  massacring  such  of  the  inhabi- 
tants as  fell  into  their  hands.  This  sudden  diffu- 
sion of  hostilities  and  vigor  of  attack  from  oppo- 
site quarters,  made  the  colonists  believe  that 
Philip  had  long  been  plotting  and  had  gradually 
matured  an  extensive  conspiracy,  into  which 
most  of  the  tribes  had  deliberately  entered,  for 
the  extermination  of  the  whites.  This  belief  in- 
furiated the  colonists,  and  suggested  some  very- 
questionable  proceedings.  .  .  .  But  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  deliberate  concert;  nor,  in  fact, 
were  the  Indians  united.  Had  they  been  so,  the 
war  would  have  been  far  more  serious.  The 
Connecticut  tribes  proved  faithful,  and  that 
colony  remained  untouched.  Even  the  Narra- 
gansetts, the  moat  powerful  confederacy  in  New 
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England,  In  spite  of  so  many  former  provocn- 
tlons,  had  not  yet  taken  np  arms.  But  they 
were  strongly  suspected  of  intention  to  do  so, 
and  were  accused,  notwithstanding  their  recent 
assurances,  of  giving  aid  and  shelter  to  the  hos- 
tile tribes."— K.  HiUlreth,  Hist,  of  the  U.  8.,  v. 
1.  ch.  14. 

Also  IN:  R.  Markham,  Iflst.  of  King  Philip's 
War,  ch.  7-8.— O.  H.  Hollister,  IIi»t.  of  Conn., 
r.  1,  ch.  12:— M.  A.  Green,  Springfield,  1636-1886, 
ch.  9. 

A.  D.  167s  (October— December). —King 
Philip's  War  :  The  crushing  of  the  Narragan- 
setts. — "Tlie  attitude  of  tlie  powerful  Narra- 
gansett  tribe  was  regarded  with  au.xiety.  It  was 
known  that,  so  far  from  keeping  their  compact 
to  surrender  such  enemies  of  the  English  as 
should  fall  into  their  hands,  they  had  harbored 
numbers  of  Philip's  dispersecl  retainers  and  allies. 
While  the  Federal  Commissioners  were  in  session 
at  Boston  [October],  Canonchet,  sachem  of  the 
Narragansetts,  came  thither  with  other  chiefs, 
and  promised  that  the  hostile  Indians  whom  they 
acknowledged  to  be  then  imder  their  protection 
should  be  surrendered  within  ten  days.  But 
probably  tlie  coiirse  of  events  on  Connecticut 
Uiver  emboldened  them.  At  all  events,  they  did 
not  keep  their  engagement.  The  day  for  the 
surrender  came  and  went,  and  no  Indians  ap- 
peared. If  that  faithless  tribe,  the  most  power- 
ful in  New  England,  should  assume  active  hos- 
tilities, a  terrible  desolation  would  ensue.  The 
Commissioners  moved  promptly.  The  fifth  day 
after  the  breach  of  the  treaty  found  them  reas- 
sembled after  a  short  recess.  They  immediately 
determined  to  raise  an  additional  force  of  1,000 
men  for  service  in  the  Narragansett  country. 
They  appointed  Governor  Wiuslow,of  Plymouth, 
to  be  commander-in-chief,  and  desired  the  colony 
of  Connecticut  to  name  his  lieutenant.  The 
General  was  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  within  six  weeks,  '  a  solemn  day  of  prayer 
and  humiliation'  being  kept  through  all  the  colo- 
nies meanwhile.  .  .  .  Time  was  thus  given  to 
the  Narragansetts  to  make  their  peace  '  by  actual 
performance  of  their  covenants  made  with  the 
Commissioners;  as  also  making  reparation  for 
all  damages  sustained  by  their  neglect  hitherto, 
together  with  security  for  their  further  fidelity.' 
...  It  is  not  known  whether  Philip  was  among 
the  Narragansetts  at  this  time.  Under  whatever 
influence  it  was,  whether  from  stupidity  or  from 
confidence,  they  made  no  further  attemptat  pacifi- 
cation. .  .  .  The  Massachusetts  troops  marched 
from  Dedham  to  Attleborough  on  the  day  before 
that  which  had  been  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  them  to  meet  the  Plymouth  levy  at 
the  northeastern  corner  of  the  Narragansett 
country.  The  following  day  they  reached  See- 
konk.  A  week  earlier,  the  few  English  houses 
at  Quinsigamond  (Worcester)  had  been  burned 
by  a  party  of  natives;  and  a  few  days  later,  the 
house  or  Jeremiali  Bull,  at  Pettycjuamscott, 
which  had  been  designated  as  the  place  of  gen- 
eral rendezvous  for  the  English,  was  fired,  and 
ten  men  and  five  women  and  children,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  it,  were  put  to  death.  .  .  .  The 
place  where  the  Narragansetts  were  to  be  sought 
was  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  South  Kingston, 
18  miles  distant,  in  a  northwesterly  direction, 
from  Pettyquamscott,  and  a  little  further  from 
that  Pequot  fort  to  the  aoutliwest,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  force  under  Captain  Mason 


forty  years  before.  According  to  information 
afterwards  received  from  a  captive,  the  Iiuiian 
warriors  here  collected  were  no  fewer  than 
8,500.  Thev  were  on  their  guard,  and  had  forti- 
fied their  hold  to  the  best  of  their  skill.  It  was 
on  a  solid  piece  of  upland  of  five  or  six  acres, 
wholly  surrounded  by  a  swamp.  On  the  inner 
side  of  this  natural  defence  they  had  driven  rows 
of  pali-sades,  making  a  barrier  nearly  a  rod  in 
thickness ;  and  the  only  entrance  to  the  enclosure 
was  over  a  rude  bridge  consisting  of  a  felled 
tree,  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground,  the 
bridge  being  protected  by  a  block-house.  The 
Etigli.sh  [whose  forces,  after  a  considerable  delay 
of  the  Connecticut  troops,  had  been  all  assembled 
at  Pettyquamscott  on  Saturday,  December  18], 
breaking  up  their  camp  [on  the  morning  of  the 
19th]  while  it  was  yet  dark,  arrived  before  the 
place  at  one  o'clock  after  noon.  Having  passed, 
without  shelter,  a  very  cold  night,  they  had  made 
a  march  of  18  miles  through  deep  snow,  scarcely 
halting  to  refresh  themselves  with  food.  In  this 
condition  they  immediately  advanced  to  the  at- 
tack. The  Massachusetts  troops  were  in  the  van 
of  the  storming  column;  next  came  the  two 
Plymouth  companies;  and  Wu^  the  force  from 
Connecticut.  The  foremost  of  the  assailants 
were  received  with  a  well-directed  fire,"  and 
seven  of  their  captains  were  killed  or  mortally 
wounded.  "Nothing  discouraged  by  the  fall  of 
their  leaders,  the  men  pressed  on,  and  a  sharp 
conflict  followed,  which,  with  fluctuating  suc- 
cess, lasted  for  two  or  three  hours.  Once  the 
assailants  were  beaten  out  of  the  fort ;  but  they 
presently  rallied  and  regained  their  groiuid. 
There  was  nothing  for  either  party  but  to  con- 
quer or  die,  enclosed  together  as  they  were.  At 
length  victory  declared  for  the  English,  who 
finished  their  work  by  setting  fire  to  the  wig- 
wams within  the  fort.  They  lost  70  men  killed 
and  150  wounded.  Of  the  Connecticut  contin- 
gent alone,  out  of  300  men  40  were  killed  and  as 
many  wounded.  The  number  of  the  enemy  that 
perished  is  uncertain.  .  .  \yhat  is  both  certain 
and  material  is  that  on  that  day  the  military 
strength  of  the  formidable  Narragansett  tribe 
was  irreparably  broken." — J.  G.  Palfrey,  Com- 
pendious Hist,  of  JVew  Eng.,  bk.  3,  ch.  3  (0.  3). 

Also  in  :  S.  G.  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rhode  Island, 
V.  1,  ch.  10. 

A.  D.  i6;6-i678.— King  Philip's  War:  The 
end  of  the  conflict. — "While  the  overthrow  of 
the  Narragansetts  changed  the  face  of  things,  it 
was  far  from  putting  an  end  to  the  war.  It 
showed  that  when  the  white  man  could  find  his 
enemy  he  could  deal  crushing  blows,  but  the 
Indian  was  not  always  so  easy  to  find.  Before 
the  end  of  January  Winslow's  little  army  was 
partially  disbanded  for  want  of  food,  and  its 
three  contingents  fell  back  upon  Stonington, 
Boston,  and  Plymouth.  Early  in  February  the 
Federal  Commissionefs  called  for  a  new  levy  of 
600  men  to  assemble  at  Brookfield,  for  the  Nip- 
mucks  were  beginning  to  renew  their  incursions, 
and  after  an  interval  of  six  months  the  figure  of 
Philip  again  appears  for  a  moment  upon  the 
scene.  What  he  had  been  doing  or  where  he 
had  been,  since  the  Brookfield  fight  in  August, 
was  never  known.  When  in  February,  1676,  he 
reappeared,  it  was  still  in  company  with  his 
allies  the  Nipmucks,  in  their  bloody  assault  upon 
lAncaster.  On  the  10th  of  that  month  at  sun- 
rise the  Indians  came  swarming  into  the  lovely 
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village.  Danger  had  already  been  apprehcn<lcd, 
the  pastor,  Joseph  Ilowlaiidsou,  the  only  Har- 
vard gratluate  of  lO.ia,  had  gone  to  Boston  to 
solicit  aid,  and  Captain  Wadswortli's  company 
was  slowly  making  its  way  over  the  dilHcult 
roads  from  Marlborough,  but  the  Indians  were 
beforehand.  Several  houses  were  at  once  sur- 
rounded and  set  on  fire,  and  men,  women,  and 
children  began  falling  under  the  tomahawk. 
The  minister's  house  was  large  and  strongly 
built,  and  more  than  forty  people  found  shelter 
there  until  at  length  it  took  lire  and  they  were 
driven  out  by  the  llames.  Only  one  escaped,  a 
dozen  or  more  were  slain,  and  the  rest,  ehielly 
women  and  children,  taken  captive.  .  .  .  Among 
the  captives  was  Mary  Rowlandson,  the  minis- 
ter's wife,  who  afterward  wrote  the  story  of  her 
sad  experiences.  ...  It  was  a  busy  winter  and 
spring  for  these  Nipmucks.  Before  February 
was  over,  their  exploit  at  Lancaster  was  followed 
by  a  shocking  massacre  at  iledfield.  They 
sacked  and  destroyeil  the  towns  of  Worcester, 
Marlborough,  Meudon,  and  Groton,  and  even 
burned  some  houses  in  Weymouth,  within  a 
dozen  miles  of  Boston.  Murderous  attacks  were 
made  upon  Sudbury,  Chelmsfortl,  Springfield, 
Hatfield,  Hadley,  Northampton,  Wrentliam, 
Andover,  Bridge  water,  Scituate,  and  Middle- 
borough.  On  the  18th  of  April  Captain  Wads- 
worth,  with  70  men,  was  drawn  into  an  ambush 
near  Sudbury,  surrounded  by  500  Nipmucks, 
and  killed  with  50  of  his  men;  si.x  unfortunate 
captives  were  burned  alive  over  slow  fires.  But 
Wadswortli's  party  made  the  enemy  pay  dearly 
for  his  victory;  that  afternoon  120  Nipmucks 
bit  the  dust.  In  such  wise,  by  killing  two  or 
three  for  one,  did  the  English  wear  out  and 
annihilate  their  adversaries.  Just  one  month 
from  that  day,  Captain  Turner  surprised  and 
shiughtered  300  of  these  warriors  near  the  falls 
of  the  Connecticut  river  which  have  since  borne 
his  name,  and  this  blow  at  last  broke  the  strength 
of  the  Nipmucks.  Meanwhile  the  Narragausetts 
iiud  War.ipanoacs  had  burned  the  towns  of  War- 
wick and  Providence.  After  the  wholesale  ruiu 
of  the  great  swamp  fight,  Canonchet  had  still 
some  600  or  700  warriors  left,  and  with  these,  on 
the  26tli  of  March,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paw- 
tuxet,  he  surprised  a  company  of  50  Plymouth 
men,  under  Captain  Pierce,  and  slew  them  all, 
but  not  until  he  had  lost  140  of  his  best  warriors. 
Ten  days  later,  Captain  Denison,  with  his  Con- 
nec.icut  company,  defeated  and  captured  Canon- 
chet, and  the  proud  son  of  Miantonomo  met  the 
same  fate  as  his  father.  He  was  handed  over  to 
the  Mohegans  and  tomahawked.  .  .  .  The  fall 
of  Canonchet  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
In  four  sharp  fights  in  the  last  week  of  June, 
Major  Talcott  of  Hartford  slew  from  300  to  400 
warriors,  being  nearly  all  that  were  left  of  the 
Narragausetts;  and  during  the  month  of  July 
Captain  Church  patrolled  the  country  about 
Taunton,  making  prisoners  of  the  Wampanoags. 
Once  more  King  Philip,  shorn  of  his  prestige, 
comes  upon  the  scene.  .  .  .  Defeated  at  Taun- 
ton, the  son  of  Massasoit  was  hunted  by  Church 
to  his  ancient  lair  at  Bristol  Neck  and  there," 
betrayed  by  one  of  his  own  followers,  he  was 
surprised  on  the  morning  of  August  12,  and  shot 
as  he  attempted  to  fly.  "  His  severed  head  was 
sent  to  Plymouth,  where  it  was  mounted  on  a 
pole  and  exposed  aloft  upon  the  village  green, 
while  the    meetinghouse   bell   suiumoacd  the 


townspeople  to  a  special  service  of  thanksgiving. 
...  By  midsummer  of  1678  the  Indians  had 
been  everywhere  suppressed,  and  thcr"  was 
peace  in  the  land.  ...  In  >IafisacluiScU8  and 
Plymouth  ,  .  .  the  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty had  been  simply  frightful.  Of  90  towns,  13 
had  been  utterly  destroyed,  while  more  than  40 
others  had  been  the  scene  of  fire  and  slaughter. 
Out  of  this  little  society  nearly  1,000  staunch 
men  .  .  .  had  lost  their  lives,  while  of  the  scores 
of  fair  women  and  poor  little  children  that  had 
l)erished  under  the  ruthless  tomahawk,  one  can 
hardly  give  an  aecunite  account.  .  .  .  But  .  .  . 
henceforth  the  red  man  figures  no  more  in  the 
history  of  New  England,  except  as  an  ally  of  the 
French  in  bloody  raids  upon  the  frontier." — J. 
Fiske,  T/ie  Btfiinninfiit  of  New  Eng.,  ch.  5. 

Also  in:  VV.  Hubbard,  Hint,  of  the  Indian 
W(trs  in  N.  Eng.,  ed.  by  S.  O.  Drake,  r.  1. — Mrs. 
Howlandson,  Narratire  of  Captivity. 

A,  D.  1684-1686.- -The  overthrow  of  the 
Massachusetts  charter.  See  .M.vss.\cnusETTs: 
A.  D.  1071-1680. 

A.  D.  1 685- 1 687.— The  overthrow  of  the 
Connecticut  charter.  Sec  Connecticut:  A.  D. 
1«8.')-1687. 

A.  D.  1686,  —  The  consolidation  of  the 
"Territory  and  Dominion  of  New  England" 
under  a  royal  governor-general. — "It  was 
.  .  .  determined  in  the  Privy  Council  that  Con- 
necticut, New  Plymouth,  and  Rliotle  Island 
should  be  united  with  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Maine,  and  the  Narragansett  country, 
and  be  made  '  one  entire  government,  the  better 
to  defend  themselves  against  invasion.'  This 
was  good  policy  for  England.  It  was  the  despotic 
idea  of  consolidation.  It  was  opposed  to  the  re- 
publican system  of  confederation.  .  .  .  Consoli- 
dation was  indeed  the  best  mode  of  establishing 
in  his  colonies  the  direct  government  which 
Charles  had  adopted  in  November,  1684,  and 
which  James  was  now  to  enforce.  .  .  .  For 
more  than  twenty  years  James  had  been  trying 
his  '  'prentice  hand  upon  New  York.  The  tim  j 
had  now  come  when  he  was  to  use  his  master 
hand  on  New  England.  ...  By  the  advice  of 
Sunderland,  James  commissioned  Colonel  Sir 
Edmund  Andros  to  be  captain  general  and  gov- 
ernorin-chief  over  his  '  Territorv  and  Dominion 
of  New  England  in  America,  which  meant 
3Iassachusetts  Bay,  New  Plymouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Maine,  and  the  Narragansett  country,  or 
the  King's  Province.  Andros's  commission  was 
drawn  in  the  traditional  form,  settled  by  the 
Plantation  Board  for  those  of  otlier  royal  gover- 
nors in  Virginia,  Jamaica,  and  New  Ilampshire. 
Its  substance,  however,  was  much  more  despotic. 
Andros  was  authorized,  with  the  consent  of  a 
council  appointed  by  the  crown,  to  make  laws 
and  levy  taxes,  and  to  govern  the  territory  of 
New  England  in  obedience  to  its  sovereign's  In- 
structions, and  according  to  the  laws  then  in 
force,  or  afterward  to  be  established.  ...  To 
secure  Andros  in  his  government,  two  com- 
panies of  regular  soldiers,  chiefly  Irish  Papists, 
were  raised  in  London  and  placed  under  his 
orders." — J.  II.  Brodhead,  Ilist.  of  the  State  of 
JVctc  York,  V.  2,  ch.  9. — See,  also,  Massachu- 
setts: A.  D.  1671-1686;  and  Connecticut: 
A.  D.  1685-1687. 

A.  D.  1688.— New  York  and  New  Jersey 
brought  under  the  governor-generalship  of 
Andros.    See  New  Youk:  A.  D.  1688. 
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A.  D.  1689.  -  The  bloodless  revolution,  ar- 
rest of  Andros,  and  proclamation  of  William 
and  Mary.     See  Mabhachuhetts:  A.  D.  1686- 

A.  D.  1689-1697.— King  William's  War  (the 
First  Intercolonial  War).  See  Canada:  A.  D. 
1689-1  (5U0;  unci  l(t«3-1607. 

A.  D.  1690. — The  first  Colonial  Congress. 
See  U.NiTKi)  Statkh  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  1090. 

A.  D.  1693. — The  charter  to  Massachusetts 
as  a  royal  province. — Plymouth  absorbed.  See 
MASsAriUHETTs:  A.  I).  1«89-1()»2. 

A.  D.  1692.— The  Salem  Witchcraft  mad- 
ness. Sec  MA8BACUU8ETTS :  A.  D.  1693;  and 
1692-1693. 

A.  D.  1696-1749. — Suppression  of  colonial 
manufactures. — Oppressive  commercial  policy 
of  England.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1696-1749. 

A.  D.  1702-1710.— Queen  Anne's  War  (the 
Second  Intercolonial  War) :  Border  incur- 
sions by  the  French  and  Indians. — The  final 
conquest  of  Acadia. — "  But  a  few  years  of  peace 
succeeded  the  treaty  of  Ryswick.  First  came 
the  contest  iu  Europe  over  the  Spanisli  succes- 
sion," and  then  tlie  recognition  of  "the  Pre- 
tender" by  Louis  XIV.  "This  recognition  was, 
of  course,  a  challenge  to  England  anu  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  war.  William  III.  died  in 
March,  1702,  and  was  succeeded  by  Anne,  the 
sistei  of  his  wife,  and  daughter  of  James  II. 
War  was  declared  by  England  against  France, 
May  15th,  1702.  The  contest  that  followed  is 
known  in  European  history  as  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession;  in  American  history  it  is 
usually  called  Queen  An  "'s  War ;  or  the  Second 
Intercolonial  W^ar.  On  one  side  wore  France, 
Spain,  and  Bavaria;  on  the  other,  England,  Hol- 
land, Savoy,  Austria,  Prussia,  Portugal,  and  Den- 
mark. It  was  in  this  war  that  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  won  his  fame.  To  the  people  of 
New  England,  war  between  France  and  England 
meant  the  hideous  midnight  war-whoop,  the 
tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  burning  hamlets, 
and  horrible  captivity.  To  provide  against  it,  a 
conference  was  called  to  meet  at  Falmouth,  011 
Casco  Bay,  m  June,  1703,  when  Governor  Duil- 
ley,  of  Massachusetts,  met  many  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Abenaquis.  The  Indiana,  professing  to  have 
no  thought  of  war,  promised  peace  and  friend- 
ship by  their  accustomed  tokens.  .  .  .  But,  as 
usual,  only  a  part  of  the  tribes  hi: '  been  brought 
into  the  alliance,"  and  some  lawless  provocations 
by  a  partv'of  English  marauders  soon  drove  the 
Abennnuis  again  uito  their  old  French  Alliance. 
"By  August,  500  French  and  Indians  were  as- 
sembled, ready  for  incursions  into  the  New  Eng- 
land settlements.  They  divided  into  several 
bands  and  fell  upon  a  number  of  places  at  the 
same  time.  Wells,  Saco,  and  Casco  were  again 
among  the  doomed  villages,  but  the  fort  at  Casco 
was  not  taken,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  an  armed 
vessel  under  Captaiu  Southwick.      About  150 

fiersons  were  killed  or  captured  in  these  attacks. " 
n  February,  the  town  of  Deerfield,  Massachu- 
setts, was  destroyed,  47  of  the  inhabitants  were 
killed  and  112  carried  away  captive.  "On  the 
30th  of  July,  the  town  of  Lancaster  was  assailed, 
and  a  few  people  were  killed,  seven  buildings 
burned,  and  much  property  destroyed.  These 
and  other  depredations  of  war-parties  along  the 
coasts  filled  New  England  with  consternation. 
...  It  was  ,  .  ,  resolved  to  fit  out  an  expedi- 


tion for  retaliation,  and  as  usual  the  people  of 
Acadia  were  selected  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the 
Indians  and  Canadians.  Colonel  Benjamin 
Church  was  put  iu  command  of  550  men,  14 
transports,  and  36  whale-boats,  convoyed  by 
three  ships  of  war.  Sailing  from  Boston  In  May, 
1704,"  Church  ravaged  the  lesser  French  settle- 
ments on  the  Acadian  coast,  but  ventured  no  at- 
tack on  Port  Royal.  "In  1705,  450  men  under 
Subercase — soldiers,  Canadian  peasants,  adven- 
turers, and  Indians,  well  armed,  and  with  ra- 
tions for  twenty  days,  blankets  and  tents  —  set 
out  to  destroy  the  English  settlements  in  New- 
foundland, marching  on  snow-shoes.  They  took 
Petit  Havre  and  St.  John's,  and  devastated  all 
the  little  settlements  along  tlie  ea.stem  coast,  ami 
the  English  trade  was  for  the  time  completely 
broken  up.  Subercase  was  made  Governor  of 
Acadia  in  1706.  Th.e  following  spring  New  Eng- 
land sent  Colonel  March  to  Port  Koyal  with  two 
regiments,  but  he  returned  without  assaulting 
the  fort.  Governor  Dudley  forbade  the  troops 
to  land  when  they  came  back  to  Boston,  and 
ordered  them  to  go  again.  Colonel  March  was 
ill,  and  Colonel  Wainwright  took  command ;  but 
after  a  pretence  of  besieging  the  fort  for  eleven 
days  he  retired  with  small  loss,  the  expedition 
having  cost  Massachusetts  £2,200.  In  1708  a 
council  at  Montreal  decided  to  send  a  large  num- 
ber of  Canadians  and  Indians  to  devastate  New 
England.  But  after  a  long  march  through  the 
almost  impassable  mounttiin  region  of  northern 
New  Hampshire,  a  murderous  attack  on  Haver- 
hill, in  which  30  or  40  were  killed,  was  the  only 
result.  ...  In  1709  a  plan  was  formed  in  Eng- 
land for  the  capture  of  New  France  by  a  fleet 
and  five  regiments  of  British  soldiers  aided  by 
the  colonists.  But  a  defeat  in  Portugal  called 
away  the  ships  destined  for  America,  and  a  force 
gathered  at  Lake  Champlain  under  Colonel 
Nicholson  for  a  land  attack  was  so  reduced  by 
sickness  —  said  to  have  resulted  from  the  poison- 
ing of  a  spring  by  Indians  —  that  they  burned 
their  canoes  and  retreated.  The  next  year, 
Nicholson  was  furnished  with  six  ships  of  war, 
thirty  transports,  and  one  British  and  four  New 
England  regiments  for  the  capture  of  Port  Royal. 
Subercase  had  only  260  men  and  an  insufficient 
supply  of  provisions."  He  surrendered  after  a 
short  bombardment,  ' '  and  on  the  16th  of  Oc- 
tober the  starving  and  ragged  garrison  marched 
out  to  be  scut  to  France.  For  the  last  time  the 
French  flag  was  hauled  down  from  the  fort,  and 
Port  Royal  was  henceforth  an  English  fortress, 
which  was  re-named  Annapolis  Royal,  iu  honor 
of  Queen  Anne." — R.  Johnson,  IJi8t.  of  the  French 
War,  eh.  8. — "With  a  change  of  masters  came  a 
change  of  names.  Acadie  was  again  called 
'Nova  Scotia'  —  the  name  bestowed  upon  it  by 
James  I.  in  1621 ;  and  Port  Royal,  '  Annapolis.'" 
—  R.  Brown,  Hist,  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton, 
letter  8. 

Also  in:  P.  H.  Smith,  Acadia,  pp.  108-111.— 
See,  also,  Canada  :   A.  D.  1711-1713. 

A.  D.  1722-1725. — Renewed  •via.r  with  the 
northeastern  Indians.  See  Nova  Scotia  :  A.  D. 
1713-1730. 

A.  D.  174A.— King  George's  War  (the  Third 
Intercolonial  War):  Hostilities  in  Nova 
Scotia. —  "  The  war  that  had  prevailed  for  sev- 
eral years  between  Britain  and  Spain  [see  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1789-1741],  inflicted  upon  the  greater 
number  of  the  British  provinces  of  America  no 
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farther  share  of  its  evils  tluiii  the  burden  of  con- 
tributing to  the  expeditions  of  Adiniriil  Vernon, 
and  the  waste  of  life  by  wliicii  liis  disuptrous 
naval  campaigns  were  signalized.  Only  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  had  been  exposed  to  actual 
attack  and  danger.  But  tiiis  year  [1744],  by  an 
enlargement  of  the  hostile  relations  of  the  parent 
state,  the  scene  of  war  was  extended  to  the  more 
northern  provinces.  The  French,  though  pro- 
fessing peace  with  Britain,  liad  repeatedly  given 
assistance  to  Spain;  while  the  British  king,  na 
Elector  of  Hanover,  had  espoused  the  (luarrel  of 
the  emperor  of  Germany  with  the  French  mon- 
arch; and  after  various  mutual  threats  and  dem- 
oniitrations  of  hostility  that  conseciuently  ensued 
between  Britain  and  France,  war  [tlie  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession]  was  now  formally  de- 
clared by  these  states  against  each  other  [see 
Austkia:  a.  D.  1718-1738,  and  after].  The 
French  colonists  in  America,  having  been  ap- 
prized of  this  event  before  it  was  known  in  New 
England,  were  tempted  to  improve  the  advan- 
tage of  tlieir  prior  intelligence  by  an  instant  and 
unexpected  commencement  of  hostilities,  whicli 
accordingly  broke  forth  without  notice  or  delay 
in  tlie  quarter  of  Nova  Scotia.  ...  On  the  island 
of  Canso,  luljoining  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 
the  Britisli  had  formed  a  settlement,  which  was 
resorted  to  by  the  fishermen  of  New  England, 
and  defended  by  a  small  fortification  garrisoned 
by  a  detachment  of  troops  from  Annapolis.  .  .  . 
Duquesnel,  the  governor  of  Cape  Breton,  on  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  the  declaration  of  war  be- 
tween the  two  parent  states,  conceived  the  liope 
of  destroying  the  fishing  establishments  of  tlie 
English  by  the  suddenness  and  vigor  of  an  unex- 
pected attack.  His  first  blow,  which  was  aimed 
at  Canso,  proved  successful  (May  13,  1744). 
Duvivier,  whom  he  despatched  from  his  head- 
quarters at  Louisburg,  with  a  few  armed  vessels 
and  a  force  of  900  men,  took  unresisted  posses- 
sion of  this  island,  burned  the  fort  and  houses, 
and  made  prisoners  of  the  garrison  and  in- 
habitants. This  success  Duquesnel  endeavoured 
to  follow  up  by  the  conquest  of  Placentia  in 
Newfoundland,  and  of  Annapolis  in  Nova  Scotia; 
but  at  both  these  places  his  forces  were  repulsed. 
In  tlie  attack  of  Annapolis,  the  French  were 
joined  by  the  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia ;  but  the 

Srudent  forecast  of  Shirley,  the  governor  of 
lassachusetts,  had  induced  the  assembly  of  this 
province,  some  time  before,  to  contribute  a  rein- 
forcement of  200  men  for  tlie  greater  security  of 
the  garrison  of  Annapolis;  and  to  the  opportune 
arrival  of  the  succour  thus  afforded  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  place  was  ascribed.  .  .  .  The  people 
of  New  England  were  stimulated  to  a  pitch  of 
resentment,  apprehension,  and  martial  energy, 
that  very  shortly  produced  an  effort  of  which 
neitlier  their  friends  nor  their  enemies  luul  sup- 
posed them  to  be  capable,  and  wliich  excited  the 
admiration  of  both  Europe  and  America.  .  .  . 
War  was  declared  against  the  Indians  of  Nova 
Scotia,  who  had  assisted  in  the  attack  upon  An- 
napolis; all  the  frontier  garrisons  were  lein- 
*orc,8d;  new  forts  were  erected;  and  the  mate- 
rials of  defence  were  enlarged  by  a  seasonable 
S'ft  of  artillery  from  the  king.  >Ieanv»'hile, 
ough  the  French  were  not  prepared  to  prose- 
cute the  extensive  plan  of  conquest  which  their 
first  operations  announced,  their  privateers 
actively  waged  a  harassing  naval  warfare  that 
greatly  endamaged  the  commerce  of  New  Eng- 


land. Tile  British  fisheries  on  the  coint  of  Nova 
Scotia  were  interrupted;  the  fishermen  declared 
their  intention  of  returning  no  more  to  their 
wonted  stntions  on  that  coast ;  and  so  many  mer- 
chant vessels  were  captured  and  carried  into 
Louisburg  in  the  course  of  this  sumintT,  that  it 
was  expected  that  in  the  following  year  no 
branch  of  maritinu;  trade  would  be  pur.nued  by 
the  New  England  nieichants,  except  under  the 
protection  of  convoy." — ,1.  Gnihame,  Jliiit.  [Col- 
onial] of  the  U.  S.,  bk.  10,  fh.  1  (p.  2). 

Ai-HoiN:  P.  H.  Smith,  Amdin.  pp.  123-128. 

A.  D.  1745.  —  King  George's  War.  —  The 
taking  of  Louisburg. — "Louisburg,  on  which 
the  French  had  spent  much  money  [see  Cape 
BuKTON  Island:  A.  I).  1720-1745],  was  by  far 
the  strongest  fort  north  of  tlie  Gulf  of  .Mexico. 
But  the  prisoners  of  Canso,  curried  thither,  and 
afterward  dismissed  on  parole,  reported  the  gar- 
rison to  be  weak  and  the  works  out  of  repair. 
So  long  as  the  French  held  this  fortress,  it  was 
sure  to  be  a  source  of  annoyance  to  New  Eng- 
land, but  to  wait  for  British  aid  to  capture  it 
would  be  tedious  and  uncertain,  public  attention 
in  Great  Britain  being  much  engrossed  by  u 
threatened  invasion.  Under  these  circumstjinces, 
Shirley  proposed  to  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts the  bold  enterprise  of  a  colonial  expedi- 
tion, of  which  Louisburg  should  be  tlie  object. 
After  six  days'  deliberation  and  two  additional 
messages  from  the  governor,  this  proposal  was 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  one  vote.  A  circular 
letter,  asking  aid  aiul  co-operation,  was  .sent  to 
all  the  colonies  as  far  south  us  Penn.sylvania. 
In  answer  to  this  application,  urged  by  a  special 
messenger  from  Ma.ssacliusetts,  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly  .  .  .  voted  £4,000  of  their  currency 
to  purchase  provisions.  Tlie  New  Jersey  As- 
sembly .  .  .  furnished  .  .  .  £2,000  toward  the 
Louisburg  expedition,  but  declined  to  raise  any 
men.  The  New  York  Assembly,  after  a  long  de- 
bate, voted  £3,000  of  their  currency;  but  this 
seemed  to  Clinton  a  niggardly  grant,  and  he  sent, 
liesides,  a  quantity  of  provisions  purchased  by 
private  subscription,  and  ten  eighteen-pounders 
from  the  king's  magazine.  Connecticut  voted  500 
men,  led  by  lloger  VVolcott,  afterward  governor, 
and  appointed,  by  stipulation  of  the  Connecticut 
Assembly,  second  in  command  of  the  expedition. 
Uhcxle  Island  and  New  Hampshire  each  raised  a 
regiment  of  300  men;  but  tlie  Rhotle  Island 
troops  did  not  arrive  till  after  Louisburg  was 
taken.  The  chief  burden  of  the  enterprise,  as 
was  to  be  ex^jected,  fell  on  Mas.sacliusetts.  In 
seven  weeks  an  army  of  3,250  men  was  enlisted, 
transports  were  pressed,  and  bills  of  credit  were 
profusely  issued  to  pay  the  expense.  Ten  armed 
vessels  were  provided  by  Massachusetts,  and  one 
by  each  of  the  other  New  England  colonies. 
The  command  in  chief  was  given  to  William 
Pepperell,  a  native  of  Maine,  a  wealthy  merchant, 
who  had  inherited  and  augmented  a  large  for- 
tune acquired  by  his  father  in  the  fisheries;  a 
popular,  enterprising,  sagacious  man,  noted  for 
his  universal  good  fortune,  but  unacquainted 
with  military  affairs,  except  as  a  militia  ofilcer. 
.  .  .  The  enterprise  .  .  .  assumed  something  of 
the  character  of  an  anti-Catholic  crusade.  One 
of  the  chaplains,  a  disciple  of  Whitfield,  carried 
a  hatchet,  specially  provided  to  hew  down  the 
images  in  the  French  churches.  Eleven  days 
after  embarking  at  Boston  [April,  1745],  the 
Massachusetts  armament  assembled  at  Casco,  to 
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waft  there  the  arrival  of  the  Connecticut  and 
liliode  Island  quotas,  and  the  melting  of  the  ice 
by  whicli  Cape  Hreton  was  environed.  Tlie  New 
llanipshire  troops  were  already  tliere ;  those  from 
Connecticut  cani<'  a  few  days  after.  Notice  hav- 
ing l)een  sent  to  England  and  the  West  Indies  of 
the  Intended  expedition,  Captain  Warren  pres- 
ently arrived  with  four  ships  of  war,  and,  cruis- 
ing before  Louisburg,  captured  several  vessels 
bound  thither  with  supplies.  Already,  before 
his  arrival,  the  New  England  cruisers  had  pre- 
vented the  entry  of  a  Frencli  thirty-gun  ship.  As 
soon  as  the  ice  permitted,  the  troops  landed  and 
commenced  tlie  siege,  but  not  with  mucli  skill, 
for  they  had  no  engineers.  .  .  .  Five  unsuccess- 
ful attacks  were  made,  one  after  another,  upon 
an  island  battery  whiCh  protected  the  harbor. 
In  that  cold,  foggy  climate,  the  troops,  very 
imperfectly  provided  with  tents,  sutfered  se 
verely  from  sickness,  and  more  tiian  a  third  were 
unfit  for  duty.  But  thy  Freucii  garrison  was 
feeble  and  mutinous,  and  when  the  commander 
found  that  his  supplies  had  been  captured,  he  re- 
lieved the  embarrassment  of  the  besiegers  by 
olfering  to  capitulate.  The  capitulation  [June 
17]  included  6r)0  regular  soldiers,  and  near  1,300 
effective  inhabitants  of  the  town,  all  of  whom 
were  to  be  shipped  to  France.  The  island  of  St. 
John's  presently  subnutted  on  the  same  terms. 
The  loss  during  the  siege  was  less  tlian  150,  but 
among  those  reluctantly  detained  to  garrison  the 
conquered  fortress  ten  times  as  many  perished 
afterward  by  sickness.  In  the  expedition  of 
Vernon  and  this  against  Louisburg  perished  a 
large  number  of  the  remaining  Indians  of  New 
England,  persuaded  to  enlist  as  soldiers  in  the 
colonial  regiments.  Some  dispute  arose  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  the  land  and  naval  forces, 
which  uad  been  joined  during  the  siege  by  ad- 
ditional ships  from  England.  Pepperell,  how- 
ever, was  made  a  baronet,  and  both  he  and 
Shirley  were  commissioned  as  colonels  in  the 
British  army.  Warren  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  rear  admiral.  The  capture  of  this 
strong  fortress,  effected  in  the  face  of  many  ob- 
stacles, shed,  indeed,  a  momentary  luster  over 
one  of  the  most  unsuccessful  wars  in  whicli 
Britain  was  ever  engaged." — U.  Hildreth,  Jliitt. 
oftlie  U.  S.,  ch.  25  {v.  2).—  "As  far  as  England 
was  concerned,  it  [the  taking  of  Louisburg]  was 
the  great  event  of  the  war  of  the  Austrian  sue 
cession.  England  ImJ  no  other  success  in  that 
war  to  compare  with  it.  As  things  turned  out, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  exploit  of 
New  England  gave  peace  to  Europe." — J.  G. 
Palfrey,  liut.  <>f  New  Eng.,  hk.  5,  eh.  9  {«.  5).— 
"Though  it  was  the  most  brilliant  success  the 
English  achieved  during  the  war,  English  his- 
torians scarcely  mention  it. " —  It.  Johnson,  Iliat. 
of  the  French  War,  ch.  9. 

Also  in  :  T.  C.  Ilaliburton,  Hist,  and  Statisti- 
cal Acc't  of  Nota  Scotia,  ch.  3  (r.  1). — R.  Brown, 

iat.  of  (Jape  Breton,  letters  12-14. — S.  A.  Drake, 


-U.  Parsons,  Life  of 


Hist. 

The  Taking  of  Louisburg. 

Sir  Wm.   Pepperell,  cfi.  3-5. — F.  Parkman,   T/ie 

Capture  of  Ijouisbourg  (Atlantic  Monthly/,  March 

—May,  1891). 

A.  D.  1745-1748.— King  George's  War:  The 
mortifying  end. — Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  restoration  of  Louisburg  to  France. — 
"Elated  by  their  success  [at  Louisburg],  the 
Provincials  now  offered  to  undertake  the  con- 
quest of  Canada;  but  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to 


whom  Governor  Shirley's  plan  had  been  sub- 
nutted, disapproved  of  it,  as  exidl)iting  'o  the 
colonists  loo  plainly  their  own  slrengtli.  .  .  . 
He  therefore  advised  to  place  the  chief  depen- 
dence on  the  lleet  and  army  to  be  sent  from  Eng- 
land, anil  to  look  on  the  Americans  as  useful  only 
when  joined  with  others.  Finally,  the  Whigs 
determined  to  send  a  powerful  lleet  to  Quelxr, 
at  the  same  time  that  an  army  should  attack 
Montreal,  by  the  route  of  Lake  Champlain;  and 
so  late  as  April,  1746,  orders  were  issued  to  the 
several  governors  to  levy  troops  without  limita- 
tion, which,  when  assembled  on  the  frontiers,  llio 
king  would  pay.  From  some  unknown  cause, 
the  plan  was  abandoned  as  soon  as  formed.  The 
general  appointed  to  the  chief  command  was  or- 
dered not  to  embark,  but  the  instructions  to  en- 
list troops  had  been  transmitteil  to  America,  and 
were  noted  on-  with  alacrity.  Massachusetts 
raised  3,500  men  to  co  o|)Lnite  with  the  fleet, 
which,  however,  they  were  doomed  never  to  .see. 
After  being  kept  a  long  time  in  suspense,  they 
were  dispersed,  in  several  places,  to  strengthen 
garrisons  which  were  supposed  to  be  too  weak 
for  the  defenses  assigned  them.  Upward  of  3, 000 
men,  belonging  to  other  colonies,  were  assembled 
at  Albany,  undisciplined,  without  a  commissariat, 
and  under  no  control.  After  the  season  for  ac- 
tive operations  was  allowed  to  pass  away,  they 
disbanded  them.selves,  some  with  arms  in  their 
hands  demanding  pay  of  their  governors,  and 
others  suing  their  captains.  In  addition  to  this 
disgraceful  affair,  the  Provincials  had  the  morti- 
fication to  have  a  large  detachment  of  their  men 
ctit  off  in  Lower  Horton,  then  known  as  Minas, 
situ'lted  nearly  in  tlie  centre  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  Canadian  "forces,  which  had  traveled  thither 
to  co-operate  with  an  immense  fleet  expected 
from  France,  determining  to  winter  in  that  prov- 
ince, rendered  it  a  subject  of  continued  anxiety 
and  expense  to  Massachusetts.  Governor  Shir- 
ley resolved,  after  again  reinforcing  the  garrison 
at  Annapolis,  to  drive  them  from  the  shores  of 
Minas  Basin,  where  they  were  seated ;  and  in  the 
winter  of  the  year  1746,  a  body  of  troops  was 
embarked  at  Boston  for  the  former  place.  After 
the  loss  of  a  transport,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
the  soldiers  on  board,  the  troops  arrived,  and  re- 
einbarked  for  Grand  Pre  in  the  district  of  Minas, 
in  the  latter  end  of  December.  .  .  .  The  issue 
was,  that  being  cantoned  at  too  great  distances 
from  each  other.  La  Corne,  a  commander  of  the 
French,  having  intelligence  of  their  situation, 
forced  a  march  from  Schiegnieto,  through  a  most 
tempestuous  snow-storm,  and  surprised  them  at 
midnight.  After  losing  160  of  their  men,  in 
killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  the  party  were 
obliged  to  capitulate,  not,  however,  on  dishonor- 
able terms,  and  the  French,  in  their  turn,  aban- 
doned their  post.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1749, 
peace  was  proclaimed  at  Boston  [acconling  to 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  con- 
cluded October  7,  1  ^48],  much  to  the  mortifica- 
tion of  the  Provincials;  Cape  Breton  was  re- 
stored to  France;  and  Louisburg,  which  had 
created  so  much  dread,  and  inflicted  such  injuries 
on  tlieir  commerce,  was  handed  over  to  tlieir  in- 
veterate enemies,  to  be  rendered  still  stronger  by 
additional  fortifications.  The  French  also  ob- 
tained the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Michelon,  on 
the  south  coivst  of  Newfoimdland,  as  stations  for 
their  fisheries."  England  reimbursed  the  colo- 
nies to  the  extent  of  £183,000  for  the  expenses 
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of  their  vnln  conquest  of  Louislnirg,  nnd  £135,000 
for  tlieir  losses  in  riiisinfr  troops  uiuler  tlie  onlcrs 
tlint  were  revoked.  — T.  C.  Hiilibiirton,  linle 
and  Miande  of  the  EnglUh  in  Amerim,  bk.  8, 
eh.  1, 

Also  in:  J.  Ilnnnay,  Ilirt.  ofArmlin,  ch.  19.— 
8.  0.  Drake,  Particular  llist.  of  the  t\re  Yiam 
French  and  Indian  War,  eh.  6-9.— J.  G.  Piilfre}', 
Iliat.  of  New  England,  bk.  5.  eh.  10  (c.  5).— See, 
niso,  Aix-ii.vCiiAPEM-K :  The  ("onoukss. 

A.  D.  1750-1753.— Dissensions  among:  the 
colonies  at  the  openings  of  the  great  French 
War.  See  Unitku  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  IT.'iO- 
1753. 

A.  D.  1754.  — The  Colonial  Congress  at 
Albany.— Franklin's  Plan  of  Union.  See 
U.MTKi)  States  OK  A.M. :  A.  I).  \~!'>\. 

A.  D.  1755-1760.— The  last  Intercolonial, 
or  French  and  Indian  War,  and  English  con- 
quest of  Canada.  See  Canada:  A.  I).  1750- 
1753,  to  1760;  Nova  Scotia:  A.  D.  1749-1755, 
1755;  Ohio  (Vali.ev):  A.  D.  1748-1754,  1754, 
1755;  Cape  Bketon  Island:  A.  I).  1758- 
1700. 

A.  D.  1761. — Harsh  enforcement  of  revenue 
laws. — The  Writs  of  Assistance  and  Otis' 
speech.     See  Mass vcjuisetts:  A.  I).  17(51. 

A.  D.  1763-1764. — Enforcement  of  the  Sugar 
(or  Molasses)  Act.  See  United  States  ok 
Am.  :  A.  I).  1763-1764. 

A.  D.  1765-1766.— The  Stamp  Act.— Its  ef- 
fects and  its  repeal. — The  Stamp  Act  Con- 
gress.— The  Declaratory  Act.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1765;  and  1766. 

A.  D.  1766-1768.— The  Townshend  duties.— 
The  Circular  Letter  of  Mas.^achusetts.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.:  A.  D.  1766-1767;  and 
1767-1768. 

A.  D.  1768-1770. — The  quartering  of  troops 
in  Boston.  —  The  "  Massacre,"  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  troops.  See  Boston:  A.  D.  1768; 
and  1770. 


A.  D.  1769-1785.— The  ending  of  Slavery. 
.See  Si.AVEiiY,  Neouo:  A.  1).  163H-17H1 ;  1709- 
1785;  an<l  1774. 

A.  D.  1770-1773.— Repeal  of  the  Townshead 
duties  except  on  Tea.— Committees  of  Corre- 
spondence instituted.— The  Tea  Ships  and  the 
Boston  Tea-party.  See  United  States  ok 
Am.:  a.  I).  1770,  und  1772-1773;  mid  Uoston: 
A.  I).  1773. 

A.  D.  1774.— The  Boston  Port  Bill,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Act,  and  the  Quebec  Act.— The 
First  Continental  Congress.  See  United 
States  ok  .Vm.  :  A.  1).  1774. 

A.  D.  1775.- The  beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  American  Revolution.  -Lexington.— Con- 
cord.— The  country  in  arms  and  Boston  under 
siege.  —  Ticonderoga.  —  Bunker  Hill.  —  The 
Second  Continental  Congress.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  1775. 

A.  D.  1775-1783.— The  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.—  Independence  achieved.  Sec  United 
ST.vrES  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1775  (Arnii,),  to  1783. 

A.  D.  1787-1789.— Formation  and  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  See  United 
St.vtesok  Am.:  A.  I).  1787;  and  1787-1789. 

A.  D.  1808.— The  Embargo  and  its  effects. 
See  United  States  ok  Am.:  A.  D.  1804-1809; 
and  1808. 

A.  D.  1812-1814.— Federalist  opposition  to 
the  war  with  England.  See  United  States  ok 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1812. 

A.  D.  1814.— The  Hartford  Convention.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1814  (Decem- 
HEU)  The  Hautkoud  Convention. 

A.  D.  i824-i'828.— Change  of  front  on  the 
tariff  question.  See  Tahikk  Leoisi.atioN 
(United  States):  A.  D.  1816-1824;  and  182H. 

A.  D.  1831-1832.— The  rise  of  the  Abolition- 
ists.   See  Slavery,  Neouo:  A.  D.  1828-1832. 

A.  D.  1861-1865.— The  war  for  the  Union. 
See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  (Apuil), 
and  after. 


NEW  FOREST.— To  create  a  new  royal 
hunting  ground  in  his  English  dominion,  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  ruthlessly  demolished  vil- 
lages, manors,  chapels,  and  parish  churches 
throughout  thirty  miles  of  country,  along  llie 
coast  side  of  Hampshire,  from  the  Avon  on  the 
west  to  Southampton  Water  on  the  east,  and 
called  this  wilderness  of  his  making  The  New 
Forest.  His  son  William  Ruf  us  was  killed  in  it  — 
which  people  thought  to  be  a  judgment.  The 
New  Forest  still  exists  and  embraces  no  less  than 
66,000  acres,  extending  over  a  district  twenty 
miles  by  fifteen  in  area,  of  woodland,  heath,  bog 
and  rough  pasture. — J.  C.  Brown,  Forests  of 
Eng.,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  D. 

NEW  FRANCE.    See  C.\nada. 

NEW  GRANADA.    See  Colombi.\n  States. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  :  The  aboriginal  in- 
habitants. See  American  Aborigines:  Al- 
oonquian  Family. 

A.  D.  1623-1631.— Gorges'  and  Mason's 
grant  and  the  division  of  it. — First  colonies 

Slanted. — The  naming  of  the  province.  See 
Ew  England:  A.  D.  1621-1631. 
A.  D.  1641-1679. — The  claims  of  Massa- 
chusetts asserted  and  defeated. — According  to 
its  terms,  the  Massachusetts  patent  embraced  a 
territory  extending  northward  three  miles  beyond 
the  head-waters  of  the  Merrimack,  and  covered, 


therefore,  the  greater  part  of  Mason's  New 
Hampshire  grant,  as  well  as  that  of  Gorges  in 
Maine.  In  1841,  when  tiiis  fact  had  been  a.scer- 
taincd,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
"passed  an  order  (with  the  consent  of  the  settlers 
at  Dover  and  Strawberry-bank,  on  the  Pisca- 
taqua),  'That  from  thenceforth,  the  said  people 
inhabiting  there  are  and  shall  be  accepted  and 
reputed  under  the  Government  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts,' etc.  Mason  had  died,  and  confusion 
ensued,  so  that  the  settlers  were  mostly  glad  of 
the  transfer.  A  long  con'roversy  ensuetl  between 
Mason's  heirs  and  Massachusetts  as  to  the  right 
of  jurisdiction.  The  history  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine  at  this  period  was  much  the  same. 
In  1660,  at  the  time  of  the  liestoration.  tiie  heirs 
of  Mason  applied  to  the  Attorney-General  in 
England,  who  decided  that  they  had  a  good  title 
to  New  Hampshire.  The  Commissioners  who 
came  over  in  1664  attempted  to  re-establish  them; 
but  as  the  settlers  favored  Massachusetts,  she 
resumed  her  government  when  they  left.  Ma- 
son's heirs  renewed  their  claim  in  1675,  and  in 
1679  it  was  solemnly  decided  against  the  claim 
of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  although  their 
grant  technically  included  all  lands  extending  to 
three  miles  north  of  the  waters  of  the  Merrimack 
river.  John  Cutt  was  the  first  President  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  thenceforward,  to  the  American 
Revolution,  New  Hampshire  was  treated  as  a 
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Royal  province,  the  Governors  and  Lieutenant- 
QovernorH  being  appointed  by  tlie  King,  and  titc 
laws  nuide  by  tlic  people  being  subject  to  liiH 
revision."— C.  W.  Elliott.  Tlw  Sur  England 
lliHt.,  V.  1,  eh.  36. 

Almoin:  G.  Uarslow,  Jlitt,  of  y.  IIani)mhire, 
eJi.  2-5.— J.  Ik'lknap,  Hint,  of  X.  llamimhire,  r. 
1,  ek.  2-9. — N.  Adams,  Annah  of  Portmnouth, 
pp.  28-04.— See,  also,  Nkw  Enoi,.\nd:  A.  I). 
1640-1644. 

A.  D.  1675.— Outbreak  of  the  Taranteens. 
See  Nkw  ENtii.ANi):  A.  \).  1C7.5. 

A.  D.  1744-1748.— King  George's  War  and 
the  taking  of  Louisburg.  See  Ntiw  Enoi.anh: 
A.  I).  1744;  1745;  and  m.'>-1748. 

A.  D.  1749-1774,— Boundary  dispute  with 
New  York. — The  grants  in  Vermont,  and  the 
struggle  of  the  "  Green  Mountain  Boys  "  to 
defend  them.     See  Vkrmont:  A.  1).  1749-1774. 

A.  D.  1754.— The  Colonial  Congress  at  Al- 
bany, and  Franklin's  Plan  of  Union.  See 
United  Statks  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  1754. 

A.  D.  1755-1760.— The  French  and  Indian 
War,  and  conquest  of  Canada.  See  Canada  : 
A.  I).  1750-1753,  to  1760;  Nova  Scotia:  A.  D. 
1749-1755.  1755;  Ohio  (V.vi.ley):  A.  I).  1748- 
1754,  1754.  1755;  C.\pe  Bketon  Island:  A.  I). 
1758-1760. 

A.  D.  1760-1766.— The  question  of  taxation 
by  Parliament. — The  Sugar  Act. — The  Stamp 
Act  and  its  repeal. — The  Declaratory  Act. — 
The  Stamp  Act  Congress.  See  United 
States  ok  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1760-1775;  1763-1764; 
1765;  and  1766. 

A.  D.  1766-1768.— The  Townshend  duties.— 
The  Circular  Letter  of  Massachusetts.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1766-1767 ;  and 
1767-1768. 

A.  D.  1768-1770 The  quartering  of  troops 

in  Boston. — The  "  Massacre "  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  troops.  See  Boston:  A.  D.  1768; 
and  1770. 

A.  D.  1770-1773. — Repeal  of  the  Townshend 
duties  except  on  Tea. — Committees  of  Cor- 
respondence instituted. — The  Tea  Ships  and 
the  Boston  Tea-party.  See  United  States  ok 
A.M. :  A.  D.  1770,  and  1772-1773;  and  Boston: 
A.  D.  1773. 

A.  D.  1774.— The  Boston  Port  Bill,  the 
Massachusetts  Act,  and  the  Quebec  Act. — 
The  First  Continental  Congress.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1774. 

A.  D.  1775. — The  beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  American  Revolution.— Lexington. — Con- 
cord.—  The  country  in  arms  and  Boston 
beleaguered. —  Ticonderoga. —  Bunker  Hill. — 
The  Second  Continental  Congress.  —  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1775. 

A.  D.  1775-1776. — The  end  of  royal  govern- 
ment.— Adoption  of  a  constitution. — Declara- 
tion of  Independence. — The  New  IlampsUire 
Assembly,  called  by  Governor  Wentworth.  came 
together  June  12, 1775,  in  the  midst  of  the  excite- 
ments produced  by  news  of  Lexington  and  Ticon- 
deroga.  Meantime,  a  convention  of  the  people 
had  been  called  and  was  sitting  at  Exeter.  Act- 
ing on  a  demand  from  the  latter,  the  assembly 
proceeded  first  to  expel  from  its  body  three 
members  whom  the  governor  had  called  by  the 
king's  writ  from  three  new  townships,  and  who 
were  notorious  royalists.  "  One  of  the  expelled 
members,  having  censured  this  proceeding,  was 
assaulted  by  the  populace,  and  fled  for  shelter  to 


the  governor's  house.  The  people  demanded 
him,  ami,  being  refu8«!d,  they  pointed  a  gun  at 
the  governor's  door;  wliereupon  the  ollender 
was  surrendered  and  curried  to  Exeter.  Tlie 
governor  retired  to  the  fort,  and  his  house;  was 
pillaged.  He  afterwards  went  on  board  the 
Scarborough  and  sailed  for  Boston.     He  laid  ad- 

iourncd  the  asst;mbly  to  tlie  28tli  of  September. 
Jut  they  met  no  more.  In  September,  he  issued 
a  pnielamution  from  the  Isles  of  Slioals,  adjourn- 
ing them  to  April  next.  This  was  tiic  closiiiii,' 
act  of  liis  administration.  It  was  the  lust  reced- 
ing step  of  royalty.  It  had  subsisted  in  tlie 
province  95  years.  The  government  of  New 
Ilampshire  was  henceforth  to  be  u  government 
of  the  people.  .  .  .  The  convention  which  hud 
assembled  at  Exeter  was  elected  but  for  six 
months.  Previous  to  their  dissolution  In  Novein 
ber,  they  made  provisions,  pursuant  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  congress,  for  culling  a  new 
convention,  which  shoulil  be  a  more  full  repre- 
sentation of  the  people.  They  sent  copies  of 
these  provisions  to  the  several  towns,  and  dis- 
solved. The  elections  were  forthwith  held.  The 
new  convention  promptly  assembled,  and  drew 
up  a  temporary  form  of  government.  Having 
assumed  the  name  of  'House  of  Representa- 
tives,' they  adopted  a  constitution  [Janaary, 
1776],  and' proceeded  to  choose  twelve  persons 
to  constitute  a  distinct  and  a  co-ordinate  branch 
of  the  legislature,  by  the  name  of  a  Council." 
The  constitution  provided  for  no  executive. 
"The  two  houses  assumed  to  themselves  the 
executive  duty  during  the  session,  and  they  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  safety  to  sit  in  the  recess, 
varying  in  number  from  six  to  sixteen,  vested 
with  executive  powers.  The  president  of  the 
council  was  president  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee. .  .  .  On  the  11th  of  June,  1776,  a  committee 
was  chosen  by  the  assembly,  and  another  by  the 
council  of  New  Hampshire,  '  to  make  a  draught 
of  a  declaration  of  the  independence  of  the  united 
colonies.'  On  the  15th.  the  committees  of  both 
houses  reported  a  '  Declaration  of  Independence,' 
whicli  was  adopted  unanimously,  and  a  copy 
sent  forthwith  to  their  delegates  in  congress."- 
Q.  Barstow.  Jlist.  of  X^ew  Hampshire,  eh.  9. 

A.  D.  1776.— The  ending  of  Slavery.  See 
Slavery,  Negro:  A.  D.  1769-1785. 

A.  D.  1776-1783.— The  War  of  Indepen- 
dence.—  Peace  with  England.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1776,  to  1783. 

A.  D.  1783.— Revision  of  the  State  constitu- 
tion. See  IGNITED  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1776- 
1779. 

A.  D.  1788.— Ratification  of  the  Federal 
constitution.  Sec  United  St.\te8  of  A.\i.  : 
A.  D.  1787-1789. 

A.  D.  1814.— The  Hartford  Convention.   See 
United   States  of    Am.  :  A.  D.  1814  (Decem- 
ber) The  Hartford  Convention. 
^ . 

NEW  HAVEN  ;  A.  D.  1638.— The  plant- 
ing of  the  Colony  and  the  fouading  of  the  City. 
See  Connecticut:  A.  D.  1638. 

A.  D.  1639. — The  Fundamental  Agreement. 
Sea  Connecticut  :  A.  D.  1639. 

A.  D.  1640-1655.- The  attempts  at  coloni- 
zation on  the  Delaware.  See  New  Jersey: 
A.  D.  1640-1655. 

A.  D.  1643. — Progress  and  state  of  the 
colony. — The  New  England  Confederation. 
See  New  England;  A.  D.  1643. 
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A.  D.  1660-166^.— The  protection  of  the 
Regriciden.     Sec    ('onnkctk  it;    A.     I>.     KMK)- 

A.  D.  1662-1664.— Annexation  to  Connecti- 
cut.     Sec  ('<)NNK(tici:t:  A.  I).  l«;«l2-l(ltU. 

A.  D.  1666.— The  migration  to  Newark,  N.J. 
Soe  Nkw.Ikuhky;  A.  D.  I<l<t4-1««7. 

A.  D.  1779.— Pillaged  by  Tryon's  marauders. 
8oe  Unitkd  Stateh  ok   Am.  :  A.  I).  177H-1779 

WASHINOTON  aUARDINO  TIIK  HUDMON. 


NEW  HOPE  CHURCH, 
Unitkd  Statks  ok  Am.  :  A.  1). 

TEMIIEIl:    OEOUOIA). 


Battle    of.      Sec 
1«W  (May— Sep- 


NEW  JERSEY:  The  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants.   Hoc  A.N.KIUCAN  AllOKKlINKS:  1)EI,AW.\»KH. 

A.  D.  1610-1664. — The  Dutch  in  possession. 
—The  Patroon  colony  at  Pavonia.  Scu  New 
Youk:  a.  D.  1610-1614;  and  1631-1646. 

A.  D.  1620. — Embraced  in  the  patent  of  the 
Council  for  New  England.     See   New    Eno 
land;  A.  I).  1620-1623. 

A.  D.  1634.  — Embraced  in  the  Palatine 
grant  of  New  Albion.     Sec  New  Amuon. 

A.  D.  1635. —  Territory  assigned  to  Lord 
Mulgrave  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Council  for 
New  England.    See  New  Enoi.and:  A.  I).  1685. 

A.  D.  1640-1655. — The  attempted  coloniza- 
tion from  New  Haven,  on  the  Delaware  — Tlte 
London  mcrcluints  wlio  formed  the  lending  colo- 
nists of  New  Haven,  and  who  were  the  wealthiest 
among  the  pioneer  settlers  of  New  England,  had 
schemes  of  commerce  in  their  minds,  as  well  as 
desires  for  religious  freedom,  when  they  founded 
their  little  republic  at  Quinnipiac.  They  began 
with  no  delay  to  establish  a  trade  with  Barba- 
does  and  Virginia,  as  well  as  along  their  own 
coasts;  and  they  were  promptly  on  the  watch 
for  advantageous  opehings  at  which  to  plant  a 
strong  trading-post  or  two  among  the  Indians. 
In  the  winter  of  1638-39,  one  George  Lamberton 
of  New  Haven,  while  tratticking  Virginia-wards, 
discovered  the  lively  fur  trade  already  made 
active  on  Delaware  Bay  by  the  Dutch  and  Swedes 
[see  Delaware:  A.  D.  1638-1640],  and  took  a 
hand  in  it.  His  enterprising  townsmen,  when 
they  heard  his  report,  resolved  to  put  themselves 
at  once  on  some  kind  of  firm  footing  in  the  coun- 
trv  where  this  profitable  trade  could  be  reached. 
They  formed  a  "Delaware  Company,"  in  which 
the  Governor,  the  minister,  and  all  the  chiefs  of 
the  colony  were  joined,  and  late  in  the  year  1640 
they  sent  a  vessel  into  Delaware  Bay,  commanded 
by  Capt.  Turner,  who  was  one  of  their  number. 
Capt.  Turner  "was  instructed  by  the  Delaware 
Company  to  view  and  purchase  lands  at  the 
Delaware  Bay,  and  not  to  meddle  with  aught 
that  rightfully  belonged  to  the  Swedes  or  Dutch. 
.  .  .  But  New  Haven's  captain  paid  little  heed 
to  boundaries.  He  bought  of  the  Indians  nearly 
the  whole  southwestern  coast  of  New  Jersey, 
and  also  a  tract  of  land  at  Passayunk,  on  the 
present  site  of  Philadelphia,  and  opposite  the 
Dutch  fort  Nassau.  ...  On  the  30th  of  August, 
1641,  there  was  a  Town-Meeting  at  New  Haven, 
which  voted  to  itself  authority  over  the  region 
of  the  Delaware  Bay.  The  acts  of  the  Delaware 
Company  were  approved,  and  '  Those  to  whome 
the  affaires  of  the  towne  is  committed '  were 
ordered  to  '  Dispose  of  all  the  affayves  of  Dela- 
ware Bay.'  The  first  instalment  of  settlers  had 
previously  gone  to  the  Bay.   Trumbull  says  that 


nearly  fifty  families  removed.  \>*  they  went  by 
New  Amsterdam,  (Jovernor  Kieft  is.suVd  an  un- 
availing protest,  which  was  met.  however,  by 
fair  words.  The  larger  portion  of  the  party  set- 
tled In  a  plantation  on  Varkin's  KilMFerkensklll, 
llog  ("reek  1 ),  near  what  is  now  Salem,  New 
•Jersey.  A  fortified  trading  house  wa.s  built  or 
occupied  at  Passayunk.  This  was  the  era  of 
Sir  Edmund  Piowden'M  shadowy  Palatinate  of 
New  Albion,  and,  if  there  Is  any  truth  in  the 
curious  'Description,'  there  would  seem  to  Iw 
some  conMe<'llon  between  this  fort  of  the  New 
Haven  settlers  and  Plowdvn's  alleged  colony." 
The  Dutch  and  the  Swedes,  notwithstandmg 
their  mutual  jealousies,  made  conunon  cause 
against  these  New  England  intruders.  an<l  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  up  their  settlements.  The 
exact  occurrences  are  obscurely  known,  but  it  is 
(•ertain  that  the  attempted  colonization  was  n 
failure,  and  that,  "slowly,  through  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1643,  the  major  part  of  (the  set- 
tlers] .  .  .  straggled  home  to  New  Haven.  ,  .  . 
The  poverty  and  distress  were  not  confined  to 
the  twoscore  households  who  had  risked  their 
j)ersons  In  the  enterprise.  The  lilstarn'd  efl'ort 
iiad  impoverished  the  highest  personages  in  the 
town,  and  crippled  New  Haven's  best  financial 
strength."  Yet  the  scheme  of  settlement  on  the 
Delaware  was  not  abandoned.  While  ilaims 
against  the  Dutch  for  damages  and  for  redress 
of  wrongs  were  vigorously  tressed,  the  town 
still  looked  upcm  the  purchased  territory  as  Its 
own,  and  was  resolute  in  the  intention  to  occupy 
it.  In  18.')1  a  new  expedition  of  fifty  persons  set 
sail  for  the  Delaware,  but  was  stopped  at  Man- 
hattan by  Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  sent  back, 
vainly  raging  at  the  in.solence  of  the  Dutch.  All 
New  England  shared  the  wmth  of  New  Haven, 
but  confederated  New  England  was  not  willing 
to  move  in  the  matter  unless  New  Haven  would 
pay  the  conseijuent  costs.  New  Haven  seemed 
rather  more  than  half  disposed  to  take  up  arms 
against  New  Netlierland  on  her  own  responsi- 
bility; but  her  small  quarrel  was  soon  merged 
in  the  greater  war  which  broke  out  between 
Holland  and  England.  When  this  occurred, 
"  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  New  Eng- 
landers  would  have  given  New  Holland  to  the 
Allies,  and  extended  New  Haven's  limits  to  the 
Delaware,  without  any  one  to  gainsay  or  resist. 
After  the  Commissioners  [of  the  United  Colonies] 
declared  for  war,  Massachusetts  refu.sed  to  obey, 
adopted  the  role  of  a  secessionist,  and  checked 
the  whole  proceeding.  New  Haven,  with  whom 
the  proposed  war  was  almost  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  was  ju.stified  in  adverting  to  the  conduct 
of  Massachu-setts  as  '  A  provoaking  sinn  against 
God,  and  of  a  scandalous  nature  before  men.' 
The  mutinous  schemes  of  Roger  Ludlow  and  of 
some  New  Haven  malcontents  complicated  the 
problem  still  more  both  for  Connecticut  and  New 
Haven.  Finally,  just  as  an  army  of  800  men 
was  ready  [1654]  to  march  upon  New  Amster- 
dam, tidings  came  of  a  European  peace,  and  New 
Haven's  last  chance  was  gone.  But  the  town 
did  not  lose  hope."  Plans  for  n  new  colony  were 
slowlj'  matured  through  16r)4  and  1655,  but  "  the 
enterprise  was  completely  thwarted  by  a  series 
of  untoward  events,"  the' most  decisive  of  which 
was  the  conquest  of  New  Sweden  by  Stuj'vesant 
in  October,  1655.  "  But  the  dream  of  Delaware 
was  not  forgotten. " — C.  H.  Levermore,  I'lte  He- 
public  of  Netp  Haren,  ch.  3,  sect.  5. 
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NEW  JEUSEY,  167»-1682. 


Ai-BO  in:  R.  Ilnz.ftnl,  Annals  of  Penn.,  pp.  57- 

17H. 

A.  D.  i664-i667.— The  English  occupation 
and  proprietary  g^rant  to  Berkeley  ana  Car- 
teret.— The  naming  of  the  province. — The 
Newark  immigration  from  New  Haven.—"  He- 
fore  tlio  Duke  of  York  wuh  act  mill  v  In  i)()HS('HMlon 
of  Ills  eaoily  noiuircd  territorv  [o{  New  Nclhcr- 
l»n<l»,  or  New  York  —  see  Nkw  Youk:  A.  I>. 
1004],  on  the  23d  and  S4th  uf  June,  1U04,  he  ex- 
ecuted deeds  of  lease  and  release  to  Lord  John 
IJerkeley,  Haron  of  Stratton,  and  Sir  George 
Carteret,  of  Sallruni  in  Devon,  granting  to  them, 
their  lieirs  and  assijrns,  all  that  portion  of  his 
tract  'Ivini,'  and  liein^  to  the  westward  of 
lAiixi^  Island  and  ISIanhitas  Island,  and  bounded 
on  the  east  part  by  the  main  sea,  and  part  by 
Hudson's  river,  and  hath  upon  the  west,  Dela- 
ware bay  or  river,  and  extendinj;  soiithward  to 
the  main  oc.'an  as  far  as  Cape  May,  at  the  mouth 
of  Delaware  bay;  and  to  the  northward,  as  far  as 
the  northernmost  branch  of  the  said  bay  or  river 
of  Delaware,  which  is  41°  40'  of  latitude,  and 
crosscth  over  thence  in  a  strait  line  tu  IIikIsoh's 
river,  in  41°x>f  lutitude;  which  said  tract  of  land 
is  liereaftor  to  be  called  by  the  name  or  names 
of  New  C'lcsnrca,  or  New  Jersey.'  The  name  of 
'  Cresarea '  was  conferred  upon  the  tract  in  com- 
memoration of  the  gallant  defence  of  the  Island  of 
Jersey,  in  1649,  by  Sir  George  Carteret,  then  its 
governor,  against  the  Parliamentarians;  but  the 
people  nreferre<l  the  English  name  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  the  other  was  consequently  soon  lost. 
The  grant  of  the  Duke  of  Yorlt  from  the  crown 
conferred  upon  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
among  other  rights  appertaining  thereto,  that 
most  important  one  of  government :  the  power 
of  hearing  and  determining  appeals  being  re- 
served to  the  king;  but,  'relying,'  says  Chal- 
mers, 'on  the  greatness  of  Ins  connection,  he 
seems  to  have  been  little  solicitous  to  procure 
the  royal  privileges  conferred  on  the  proprietors 
of  Maryland  nnci  Carolina,'  whose  charters  con- 
ferred almost  unlimited  authority.  'And  while 
as  coimts-palatiac  they  exercised  every  act  of 
government  in  their  own  names,  because  they 
..ere  invested  with  the  ample  powers  possessed 
by  the  prictors  of  the  Roman  provinces,  lie  ruled 
his  territory  in  the  name  of  the  king.'  In  the 
transfer  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret,  they,  their 
heirs  and  assigns,  were  invested  with  all  the  pow- 
ers conferred  upon  the  duke.  .  .  .  Lord  Berke- 
ley and  Sir  George  Carteret,  now  sole  proprietors 
01  New  Jersey,  on  the  10th  February  1664, 
signed  a  constitution,  which  they  made  public 
under  the  title  of  '  The  Concessions  and  agree- 
ment of  the  Lords  Proprietors  of  New  Jersey,  to 
and  with  all  and  every  of  the  adventurers,  and 
all  such  as  shall  settle  and  plant  there. ' ...  On 
the  same  day  that  this  instrument  was  signed, 
Philip  Carteret,  a  brother  to  Sir  George,  re- 
ceived a  commission  as  governor  of  New  Jersey. 
.  .  .  The  ship  Philip,  having  on  board  about  30 
people,  some  of  them  servants,  and  laden  with 
suitable  commodities,  sailed  from  England  in 
the  summer,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  the  place 
now  known  as  Elizabeth  town  Point,  or  Eliza- 
beth Port,  in  August  of  the  same  year.  What 
circumstance  led  to  the  governor's  selection  of 
this  spot  for  his  first  settlement,  is  not  now 
known,  but  it  was,  probably,  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  recently  examined  and  approved  of 
by  others.     He  landed,  and  gave  to  his  embryo 


town  the  name  of  EU/.alieth,  after  the  lady  of 
Sir  George.  .  .  .  Governor  ('arteret,  so  8<K)n  an 
he  became  c  jiblished  at  Eli/.abethtown,  sent 
messengers  1.)  New  England  and  elsi'where.  to 
nubllsh  the  concessions  of  the  proprietors  ami  li> 
invite  settlers.  In  cons<'tjuence  of  this  invitation 
and  the  favorable  terms  olTered.  the  province 
Bo<m  received  large  additions  to  its  population.  " 
— W.  A.  Whitehead,  h'dnt  JviHcit  under  the  I'ro- 
prictary  Gorernmentt  (.V.  J.  Ilint.  Sir.  i'olU.,  r. 
1),  fit  nod  2. — "In  August,  166."^.  he  [Governor 
Carteret]  sent  letters  to  New  England  offering 
to  si'ttlers  eve.y  civil  and  nligious  privilege. 
Mr.  Treat  and  some  of  his  friends  immediately 
visited  New  Jersey.  They  bent  their  steps  to- 
waril  the  New  Haven  property  on  the;  Delaware 
Bay,  and  selected  a  site  for  a  settlement  near 
what  is  now  Burling  t)n.  Returning  by  way  of 
Elizabeth,  they  niet  Carteret,  and  were  by  him 
intluencecl  to  locate  on  the  Passaic  Itivei.  .  .  . 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1666,  the  remnant  of  the 
old  New  llaven,  the  New  Haven  of  16!W,  under 
the  leadershij)  of  Robert  Treat  and  Mathew 
Gilbert,  saileil  into  the  Pas.saic.  ...  In  June, 
1667,  Uie  entire  force  of  the  little  colony  was 
gathered  together  in  their  new  abode,  to  which 
the  name  '  Newark '  was  upplied,  in  lionor  of  Mr. 
Pierson's  English  home.  [Mr.  Piereon  was  the 
minister  at  Branford,  in  the  New  Haven  colony, 
and  his  Hock  migrated  with  him  to  Newark 
almost  bodily.]  'The  Fundamental  Agreement 
was  revised  and  enlarged,  the  most  notable  ex- 
pansion being  the  following  article:  'The  plinters 
agree  to  submit  to  such  magistrates  as  shall  be 
annually  chosen  by  the  Friends  from  among 
themselves,  and  to  such  Laws  ns  we  had  in  the 
place  whence  we  came.'  Sixty-four  men  wrote 
their  ii'xnies  under  this  Bill  of  Rights,  of  whom 
23  were  from  Branford,  and  the  remaining  41 
from  New  Haven,  Milford*  and  Guilford.  Most 
of  them  were  probably  heads  of  families,  and,  in 
all  the  company,  but  six  were  obliged  to  make 
their  marks.  ...  It  seems  to  me  that,  after 
1666,  the  New  Haven  of  Davenport  and  Eaton 
must  be  looked  for  upon  the  banks,  not  of  the 
Quinnipiac,  but  of  the  Passaic.  The  men,  the 
methods,  the  laws,  the  olllcers,  that  made  New 
Haven  Town  what  it  was  in  1640,  disappeared 
from  the  Connecticut  Colony,  but  came  to  full 
life  ogain  immediately  in  New  Jersey.  .  .  . 
Newark  was  not  so  much  the  product  as  the 
continuation  of  New  Haven."— C.  H.  Lever- 
more,  I'he  Republic  of  N.  llnren   ch.  4,  sect.  6. 

Also  in:  Dock.  Ilel.  to  the  Col.  llint.  N.  J.,  v.  1. 

A.  D.  1673. — The  Dutch  reconquest.  See 
New  Youk:  A.  D.  1673. 

A.  D.  1673-1682.— The  sale  to  new  Proprie- 
tors, mostly  Quakers,  and  division  of  the 
province  into  East  Jersey  and  West  Jersey. — 
The  free  constitution  of  West  Jersey.— In 
1673  Lord  Berkeley,  one  of  the  original  proprie- 
tors, "sold  his  one-half  interest  in  the  Province 
for  less  than  $.5,000.  John  Fenwick  and  Edward 
Byllinge,  two  English  Quakers,  were  the  pur- 
chasera.  A  dispute  arose  between  the  new  pro- 
prietors about  the  division  of  their  property,  ami 
William  Penn,  who  afterward  became  the' foun- 
der of  Pennsylvania,  Avas  chosen  arbitrator  to 
settle  the  difficulty,  and  succeeded  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties  interested.  Fenwick  sailed 
from  London,  in  1675,  in  the  ship  '  Griffith,'  with 
Ids  family  and  a  small  company  of  Quakers. 
'This  was  the  first  English  vessel  that  came  to 
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New  Jprw-y  with  immigmntH.  Tlio  pnrty  willed 
up  the  Dehiwiini  huy,  mul,  cntiriiig  ii  cnck, 
Inndctl  on  iU  bunks  tlircu  iiiilcH  ami  ii  half  from 
the  Delaware.  Thin  ereek,  uinl  tiie  wttleiiU'iit 
founded  (in  It,  Fenwirk  named  Halcm  ThlH  was 
tht  tint  EnglUh  iH*ttlement  permanently  estah- 
llshe<l  in  West  JerBey."— J.  U.  Hyphen  and  K.  A. 
Apgar,  lli»t.  of  ^'em  Jerneji,  rh.  1. — In  July,  lUTfl. 
the  province  was  divided^  Philip  (.'  rteret  taking 
East  Jersey,  and  the  sueceHHors  of  Uerk«'ley  tak- 
ing West  Jersev.  "Thereupon,  ("arteret,  by 
Avill,  devised  lifs  plantation  of  New  Jersey  to 
trustees  to  be  Bohl  for  eertaln  purposen,  by  him 
stated,  in  1081-2.  .  .  .  He  liad  not  a  peaceable 
time.  Indeed,  anything  like  eonstant  peace  was 
the  lot  of  very  few  of  New  Jersey's  early  tiov- 
eriiors.  Governor  Amlros,  of  New  York,  dis- 
puted Carteret's  autliority;  nay,  failing  by 
pea(;eable  means  to  gain  his  ])oint.  he  sent  a 
jiarty  of  soldiers  by  night  [1078],  who  draj?ged 
Carteret  from  Ids  bed,  carried  him  to  New  \ork, 
and  there  kept  him  dose  until  a  day  was  set  on 
which  ho  was  tried  before  his  opponent  Idmself 
in  the  New  York  Courts,  and  three  times  ar(|uit- 
ted  by  the  jury,  who  were  sent  back  with  direc- 
tions to  convict,  but  firmly  eacli  time  refused. 
The  authority  of  Carteret  was  conflrnjed  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  Andros  was  recalled.  .  .  . 
The  trustei.  of  Sir  George  Carteret  could  not 
make  sale  or  East  Jersey.  After  inelTectual 
attempts  at  private  sale  they  offered  it  at  public 
auction,  and  William  Penn  and  eleven  associates, 
most  if  not  nil  Quakers,  bought  it  for  £>i,  100. 
It  was  too  heavy  a  purchase,  apparently,  for 
their  management.  Each  sold  half  his  right  to 
another,  and  so  were  constituted  the  twenty-four 
Proprietors.  They  procured  a  deed  of  contirma- 
tion  from  the  Duke  of  York  March  14th,  1082, 
and  then  the  twenty-four  Lords  Proprietors  by 
sealed  instrument  established  a  council,  gave 
them  power  to  appoint  overseers,  and  displace  all 
officers  necessary  to  manage  their  property,  to 
take  care  of  tiieir  lands,  deed  them,  appoint 
dividends,  settle  the  rights  of  particidar  Pro- 
prietors in  such  dividends,  grant  warrants  of 
survey,  in  fine,  to  do  everything  necessary  for 
the  profitable  disposition  of  all  the  territory.  .  .  . 
The  new  Proprietors  were  men  of  rank.  Wil- 
liam Penn  is  known  to  all  the  worhl.  With  him 
were  James,  Earl  of  Perth,  John  Drununond, 
Robert  Barclay,  famous,  like  Penn,  as  a  Quaker 

f gentleman,  and  a  controversialist  for  Quiiker  be- 
ief;  David  Barclay.  .  .  .  Each  Proprietor  had 
a  twenty-fourtli  interest  in  the  property,  inheri- 
table, (livisible,  and  assignable,  as  if  ir.  were  a 
farm  instead  of  a  province.  And  by  these  meam; 
the  estate  has  come  down  to  those  who  now  own 
the  property.  ...  In  New  Jereey  .  .  .  our  Leg- 
islature has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  our  waste 
or  imappropriated  land.  It  all  belongs  to  the 
Proprietors,  to  those,  namely,  who  own  what  are 
known  as  Proprietary  rights,  or  rights  ol  Pro- 
prietorship, and  is  subject  to  the  disposition  of 
the  Board  of  Proprietors.  .  .  .  What  is  left  in 
their  control  is  now  [1884]  of  comparatively 
slight  value." — C.  Parser,  Address,  Jii- Centen- 
nial Celebration  of  the  Board  of  Am.  Proprietors 
of  E.  New  Jersey.— The  division  line  between 
East  Jersey  and  West  Jersey,  as  established  by 
the  agreement  between  the  Proprietors,  began  at 
Little  Egg  Harbor  and  extended  northwestward 
to  a  point  on  the  Delaware  river  in  41  degrees  of 
north  latitude,     "After  this  line  had  been  estab- 


I  llshed,  John  Fenwick's  interest  in  West  Jerwy 
was  conveyed  to  John  KIdridge  and  Edmund 
Warner  in  fee,  and  tiiey  were  adndtted  into  the 
number  of  proprietors.  In  order  to  establish  a 
government  for  the  Province  of  West  Jersey, 
provisional  authority  was  given  to  Richard  Ilart- 
slioreand  Richard  (iuy.  residents  of  East  .lenwy, 
and  to  James  Wass«-,  who  was  sent  especially 
from  England  toiut  on  b«-half  of  the  proprietors. 
These  persons  were  conunissioned  on  the  18th  of 
August,  ItlTti,  by  Byllinge  and  his  trustees,  in 
conjunction  with  KIdridge  and  Warner,  and  full 
power  was  given  them  to  conduct  the  alT.iirs  of 
the  government  in  accordance  with  instructions 
from  the  i)ro|)rletor8.  FenwUk,  who  had  found- 
ed a  settlement  at  Halem,  refused  to  recognize 
the  transfer  of  his  portion  of  the  Province  to 
KIdridge  and  Warner,  and  declared  himself  to  be 
in<le|)endent  of  this  new  government,  it  there- 
fort!  became  the  first  iliity  of  the  commissioners 
to  settle  this  dilliculty.  All  efforts,  however,  for 
that  ])urpose  failed.  The  original  ])lun  of  the 
government  was  devised  by  William  Pei  u  and 
his  immediate  associates.  It  was  afterward  ap- 
proved by  all  the  jiroprietors  interested  in  Hio 
Province,  and  was  lirst  imblished  on  the  3d  of 
Jlarch,  1070,  as  'The  Concessions  and  Agree- 
ments of  the  proprietors,  freeholders  and  inliab- 
itaiits  of  tlie  Province  of  West  Jersey  in  Ameri- 
ca.' This  constitution  declared  that  no  nrin  or 
number  of  men  m  earth  had  power  or  authority 
to  rule  over  men's  consciences  in  religious  mat- 
ters; and  that  no  person, or  persons  within  the 
Province  should  be  in  any  wise  called  in  ques- 
tion or  punislied,  in  person,  estate  (ir  privilege, 
on  accoun;  of  opinion,  judgment,  faith  or  wor- 
ship toward  God  in  matters  of  religion.  .  .  . 
Tliat  all  the  iniiabitants  of  the  Province  should 
have  the  right  to  attend  court  and  be  present  at 
all  proceeding):,  'to  the  end  that  justice  may  not 
be  done  in  a  corner,  nor  in  any  covert  manner.' 
.  .  .  The  exe(;utive  authority  of  the  government 
was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  commissioners,  to  be 
appointed  at  first  by  the  proprietors  or  a  ma- 
jority of  them ;  but  after  the  further  settlement 
of  the  Province  they  were  to  be  chosen  by  the 
resident  proprietors  and  inhabitants,  on  the  25th 
of  JIarcli  of  each  year.  The  first  election  tot 
comniis8i(mers  occurred  in  1080.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  in  this  instrument  is 
the  fact  that  no  authority  is  ret^iined  by  the 
proprietary  body.  'We  put  the  power  in  the 
iieople,'  w'us  the  language  of  the  fundamental 
law."— J.  R.  Sypher  and  E.  A.  Apgar,  Hist,  of 
New  Jersey,  ch.  '6. 

Also  in:  W.  A.  Whitehead,  Emit  Jersey  under 
the  Proprietary  Gov'ts,  pp.  00-99. — Docs.  licUiting 
to  the  Col.  Hist,  (f  NexD  Jersey,  r.  1. 

A.  D.  1674. — r  inal  recovery  by  the  English. 
See  NKTiiEUhANi)»(lIoij,AND):  A.  \>.  1074. 

A.  D.  1688. — Joined  with  Nev7  England  un- 
der the  Governorship  of  Andros.  See  New 
York:  A.  D.  1088. 

A.  D,  1688-1738. —  Extinguishment  of  the 
Proprietary  political  powders. — Union  of  the 
two  Jerseys  in  one  royal  province.— "  In  New 
Jersey,  had  the  proprietary  power  been  vested 
in  the  people  or  reserved  to  one  man,  it  might 
have  survived,  but  it  was  divided  among  specu- 
lators in  land,  who,  as  »  body,  had  gain,  and  not 
the  public  welfare,  for  their  end.  In  April, 
1088,  'the  proprietors  of  East  New  Jersey  had 
surrendered  their  pretended  right  of   govern- 
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ment,'  and  the  surrondor  had  hc-en  ncrcptod. 
In  October  of  the  smne  yenr,  the  council  of  the 
proprietaries  of  West  Jsew  Jersey  voted  to  the 
secretary  general  for  the  dominion  of  New  Eng- 
land tiie  custody  of  'all  records  relating  to  gov- 
ernment.' Thus  the  whole  province  fell,  with 
New  York  and  New  England,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Andros.  At  the  revolution,  therefore 
[the  English  Revolution  of  1688-89],  the  sover- 
eignty over  New  Jersey  had  reverted  to  the 
crown;  and  the  legal  maxim,  soon  promulgated 
by  the  board  of  trade,  that  the  domains  of  the 
proprietaries  might  be  bought  and  sold,  but  not 
their  executive  power,  weakened  their  attem])ts 
at  the  recovery  of  a«ithority,  and  consigned  the 
colony  to  a  temporary  anarchy.  A  community 
of  husbandmen  may  be  safe  for  a  short  season 
with  little  government.  For  twelve  years,  the 
province  was  not  in  a  settled  condition.  From 
June,  1689,  to  August,  1693,  East  New  Jersey 
had  apparently  no  superintending  administra 
tion,  being,  in  time  of  war,  destitute  of  military 
officers  as  well  as  of  magistrates  with  royal  or 
proprietary  commissions.  They  were  protected 
by  their  neighbors  from  external  attacks;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  infer  that  the  several  towns 
failed  to  exercise  regulating  powers  within  their 
respective  limits.  .  .  .  The  proprietaries,  threat- 
ened with  the  ultimate  interference  of  parliament 
in  provinces  'where,'  it  was  said,  'no  regular 
government  had  ever  been  established,'  resolved 
to  resign  their  pretensions.  In  their  negotiation? 
with  the  crown,  they  wished  to  insist  that  there 
should  be  a  triennial  assembly ;  but  King  Wil- 
liam, though  he  had  against  his  inclinatioi  .^c 
proved  triennial  parliaments  for  England,  would 
never  consent  to  them  in  the  plantations.  In 
1702,  the  first  year  of  Queen  Anne,  the  surren- 
der took  place  before  the  privy  council.  The 
domain,  ceasing  to  be  connected  with  proprie- 
tary powers,  was,  under  the  rules  of  private 
right,  confirmed  to  its  possessors,  and  the  decis- 
ion has  never  been  distur'oed.  The  surrender 
of  'the  pretended'  rights  to  government  being 
completed,  the  two  Jerseys  were  united  in  one 
province ;  and  the  government  was  conferred  on 
Edward  Hyde,  Lord  Cornbury,  who,  like  Queen 
Anne,  was  the  grandchild  of  Clarendon.  Re- 
taining its  separate  legislature,  the  province  had 
for  the  next  thirty-six  years  the  same  goveniors 
as  New  York.  It  never  again  obtained  a  charter : 
the  royal  commission  of  April  1702,  and  the 
royal  instructions  to  Lord  Cornbury,  constituted 
the  form  of  its  administration.  To  tho  governor 
appointed  by  the  crown  belonged  the  power  of 
legislation,  with  consent  of  the  royal  council  and 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  .  .  .  The  free- 
men of  the  colony  were  soon  conscious  of  the 
diminution  of  their  liberties." — G.  Bancroft,  Ilixt. 
of  the  U.  S.  (author's  last  rev),  pt.  3,  ch.  2  (».  2). 

Also  in  :  J.  O.  Raum,  Hifit.  of  New  Jersey, 
ch.  8  (p.  1). 

A.  D.  1711.— Queen  Anne's  War.  See  Can- 
ada: A.  D.  1711-1713. 

A.  D.  1744-1748.— King  George's  War.  See 
New  England:  A.  D.  1744;  1745;  and  1745- 
1748. 

A.  D.  1760-1766. — The  question  of  taxation 
by  Parliament.— The  Sugar  Act. — The  Stamp 
Act  and  its  repeal. —  The  Declaratory  Act. — 
The  First  Continental  Congress.  See  United 
States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1760-1775;  1763-1764; 
1765;  and  1766. 


A.  D.  1766-1774.— Opening  events  of  the 
Revolution.  See  Initko  Statksof  Am.  :  A.I). 
1760-1767,  to  1774;  and  Bostox:  A.  I).  1768,  to 
1773. 

A.  D.  1774-1776. — End  of  royal  g^overnment. 
— Adoption  of  a  State  Constitution. —  In  the 
person  of  William  Franklin,  unworthy  son  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  New  Jersey  was  amicted,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  with 
an  arbitrary  and  obstinately  royalist  governor. 
Finding  the  assembly  of  the  colony  refractory 
and  'ndependent,  he  refused  to  convene  it  in 
1774.  vnen  the  people  desired  to  send  delegates 
to  the  Continental  Congress.  Thereupon  a  con- 
ventiou  was  held  at  New  Brunswick,  and  this 
body  not  only  commissioned  delegates  to  the 
general  Congress,  but  appointed  a  "general  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  "  for  the  Province.  The 
committee,  in  May  of  the  following  year  called 
together,  at  Trenton,  a  second  Provincial  Con- 
vention, which  took  to  itself  the  title  of  the 
"Provincial  Congress  of  New  Jersey,"  and  as- 
sumed the  full  authority  of  all  the  branches. of 
the  government,  providing  for  the  defense  of 
the  Province  and  taking  measures  to  carry  out 
the  plans  of  tha  Continental  Congress.  ' '  Gov- 
ernor Franklin  convened  the  Legislature  on 
the  16th  of  November,  1775.  No  important 
business  was  transacted,  and  on  the  6th  of  De- 
cember the  Assembly  was  prorogued  by  the 
governor  to  meet  on  the  8d  of  January,  1776, 
but  it  never  reassembled,  and  this  was  the  end 
of  Provincial  legislation  in  New  Jersey  under  rOyal 
authority.  .  .  .  Though  the  Provincial  Congress 
of  New  Jersey  had  to  a  great  extent  assumed  the 
control  of  public  affairs  in  the  Province,  it  had 
not  renounced  the  royal  authority.  ...  On  the 
24th  of  June,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft 
a  constitution.  .  .  .  New  Jersey  was,  however,  not 
yet  disposed  to  abandon  all  hopes  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Crown,  and  therefore  provided  in 
the  last  article  of  this  constitution  that  the  in- 
strument should  become  void  whenever  the  king 
should  grant  a  full  redress  of  grievances,  and 
agree  to  administer  th«  government  of  New 
Jersey  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of 
England  and  the  rights  of  British  subjects.  But, 
on  the  18th  of  July,  177[6]  the  Provincial 
Congress  assumed  the  title  of  'The  Convention 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,'  declared  the  State 
to  be  independent  of  royal  authority,  and  directed 
that  all  oflicial  papers,  acts  of  Assembly  and 
other  public  documents  should  be  made  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  State."  Before 
this  occurred,  however,  Governor  Franklin  had 
been  placed  under  arrest,  by  order  of  Congress, 
and  sent  to  C!onnecticut,  where  he  was  leased 
on  parole.  He  sailed  immediately  for  England. 
' '  When  the  State  government  was  organized 
under  the  new  constitution,  the  Legislature  en- 
acted laws  for  the  urrest  and  punishment  of  all 
persons  who  opposed  its  authority." — J.  R. 
Sypher  and  E.  A.  Apgar,  Hist,  of  Kew  Jersey, 
ch.  10-11. 

Also  in  :  T.  F.  Gordon,  Hist,  of  New  Jersey, 
ch.  12.  —  Sec,  also,  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1776-1779. 

A.  D.  1775.- The  beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  American  Revolution. — Lexington. — Con- 
cord. —  Siege  of  Boston.  —  Ticonderoga.  — 
Bunker  Hill. — The  Second  Continental  Con- 
gress. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1775. 
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A.  D.  1776-1778.— The  battle  ground  of 
Washington  campaigns.  Sto  United  St.vtes 
OF  A.M.:  A.  D.  177(j;  1770-1777;  and  1778 
(June). 

A.  D.  1777-1778.— Withholding  ratification 
from  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  See 
Unitki)  St.vtes  OK  Am.  :  A.  1).  17sl-l78(i. 

A.  D.  1778-1779  —  British  raids  from  Naw 
York.  Sec  United  St.\tesok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1778- 
1770. 

A.  D.  1778-1783.— The  war  on  the  Hudson, 
on  the  Delaware,  and  in  the  So'ith. — Surren- 
der of  Cornwallis. — Peace  with  Great  Britain. 
See  Umtku  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  i),  1778,  to  178:5. 

A.  D.  1787.— Ratification  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1787-1789. 

♦ 

NEW  MADRID,  The  capture  of.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (Mauch — 
Apkii.:  On  the  Mississippi). 

NEW  MARKET,  OR  GLENDALE,  Bat- 
tle of.  See  United  St.vtes  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1803 
(June — July  :  Yiik.inia). 

NEW  MARKET  (Shenandoah  Valley), 
Battle  of.  See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  1). 
180i  (May — June:  Viiir.iNi.\)  Tue  Ca.mpaign- 
INQ  IN  THE  Shenandoah. 


NEW  MEXICO  :  Aboriginal  Inhabitants. 
See  American  Ahouioixes:  Pueblos,  Apache 
Gkoup,  and  Shoshonean  Fa.mily. 

A.  D.  1846. — The  American  conquest  and 
occupation  by  Kearney's  expedition. — "  While 
the  heaviest  fighting  [of  the  Mexican  War]  was 
going  on  in  Old  Mexico  [see  Mexico:  A.  D. 
1846-1847],  the  Government  [of  the  United  States] 
easily  took  possession  of  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia, by  means  of  e.xpedilioDS  organized  on  the 
reinole  frontiers.  New  3Iexico  was  wanted  for 
the  emigration  to  the  Pacific.  If  we  were  to 
have  California  we  must  also  have  the  right  of 
way  to  it.  In  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  New 
Mexic.)  barred  access  to  the  Pacific  so  completely 
that  the  oldest  travelled  route  was  scarcely 
known  to  Americans  at  all,  and  but  little  used  by 
the  Spaniards  themselves.  If  now  we  consult  a 
map  of  the  United  States  it  is  seen  that  the 
thirty-fourth  parallel  crosses  the  Mississippi  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  cuts  New  Mexico  in 
the  miiidle,  and  reaches  the  Pacific  near  Los 
Angeles.  It  was  long  the  belief  of  statesmen 
tliat  the  great  tide  of  emigration  must  set  along 
this  line,  because  it  had  the  most  temperate 
<:limate,  was  shorter,  and  would  be  found  freer 
from  hardship  than  the  route  by  way  of  the 
South  Pass.  This  view  had  set  on  foot  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  Arkan.sas  and  Red  Rivers.  But 
if  we  except  the  little  that  Pike  and  Long  had 
gathered,  almost  nothing  was  known  about  it: 
Yet  the  prevailing  belief  gave  New  Mexico,  as 
related  to  California,  an  exceptional  Importance. 
These  considerations  weighed  for  more  than  ac- 
quisition of  territory,  though  the  notion  that 
New  ^Icxlco  contained  very  rich  silver-mines  un- 
<loubtedly,had  force  in  determining  its  conquest. 
.  .  .  Witli  this  object  General  Kearney  marched 
from  Fort  Leavenworth  in  June,  1846,  for  Santa 
Fe,  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  which  a  battalion  of 
Mormons  formed  part.  After  subduing  New 
iSIexico,  Kearney  was  to  go  on  to  California,  and 
with  the  help  01  naval  forces  already  sent  there, 
for  the  purpose,  conquer  that  country  also.  .  .  . 
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General  Kearney  marched  by  the  Upper  Arkan- 
sas, to  Bents  tVrt.  and  from  Bents  Fort  over 
the  old  trail  t';  ough  El  Jloro  and  Las  Yegas, 
San  ^liguel  ai-.i  Old  Pecos,  without  meeting  the 
oppf)siti()n  he  expected,  or  at  any  time  seeing  any 
considerable  body  of  tiic  e  lem^-."  On  the  18tli  of 
August,  as  the  sun  was  setting,  the  stars  and 
stripes  were  unfurled  over  the  palace  of  Santa 
Fe,  and  Nf.'w  ilexico  was  di.'clared  annexed  to 
the  United  States.  Either  the  home  goveruinent 
thought  New  ilexico  (luite  safe  from  attack,  or, 
having  decided  to  reserve  all  its  strength  for  t)  ? 
main  conflict,  had  left  tills  province  to  its  fate. 
After  organizing  a  civil  government,  and  Tip- 
pointing  Charles  Bent  of  Bent's  Fort,  governor. 
General  Kearney  broke  up  his  camp  at  Santa  Fe, 
Sejit.  2^).  His  force  was  now  divided.  One  part, 
under  Colonel  Doniithan,  was  ordered  to  join 
General  Wool  in  Cliiliuahua.  A  second  detach- 
ment was  left  to  garrison  Santa  Fe,  while  Kear- 
ney went  on  to  California  with  the  rest  of  his 
troops.  The  people  everywhere  seemed  disposed 
to  submit  quietly,  and  as  most  of  the  pueblos 
.soon  proffered  their  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  Government,  little  fear  of  an  outbreak 
was  felt.  Before  leaving  the  valley,  a  courier 
was  met  bearing  the  news  that  California  also 
had  submitted  to  us  without  striking  a  blow. 
Tills  information  decided  General  Kearney  to 
send  back  most  of  his  remaining  force,  while 
with  a  few  soldiers  only  he  continued  his  march 
through  what  is  now  Arizona  for  the  Pacific." — 
S.  A.  Drake,  T/ie  Making  of  the  Great  West,  pp. 
251-2o5. 

Also  IN:  II.  O.  Ladd,  Hist,  of  the  Wai-  teith 
Me.tici),  ch.  9-12.— P.  St.  G.  Cooke,  The  Con- 
guest  of  Xew  Mexico  and  Cat. — H.  H.  Bancroft, 
Jlist.  of  the  Pacific  States,  v.  12,  ch.  17.— H.  O. 
La(U  ,  The  Story  of  Xew  Mexico,  ch.  10. 

A.  D.  1848. — Cession  to  the  United  States. 
See  Mexico:  A.  D.  1848. 

A.  D.  1850. — Territorial  organization.  See 
Ur.\u:  A.  D.  1849-18.10. 

A.  D.  1875-1894.— Prospective  admission  to 
the  Union. — A  bill  to  admit  New  Mexico  to  the 
Utiiou  as  a  state  was  passed  by  both  houses  of 
Congress  in  1875,  but  failed  in  consequence  of 
an  amendment  made  in  the  Senate  too  late  for 
action  upon  it  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Attempts  to  convert  the  scantily  populated  terri- 
tory into  a  state  were  then  checked  for  several 
years.  At  this  writing  (July  1894)  a  bill  for  or- 
giinizing  and  admitting  the  state  of  New  Mexico 
has  again  passed  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  is  likely  to  have  a  favorable  vote  in  the 

Senate. 

• 

NEW  MODEL,  The.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1045  (Januauv — AiMUL). 

NEW  NETHERLAND.  See  New  York: 
A.  1).  1010-1014. 

NEW  ORANGE.  See  New  York:  A.  D* 
1673. 


A.     D.     1718.— The 
See  Louisiana:    A.  D. 


NEW  ORLEANS 
fo'.nding  of  the  city. 
1V17-1718. 

A.  D.  1763. — Reserved  from  the  cession  to 
England  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  trans- 
ferred with  western  Louisiana  to  Spain.  See 
Seven  Years  War:  The  Treaties. 

A.  D.  1768-1769.— Revolt  against  the  Span- 
ish   rule. — A    short-lived    Republic    and    its 
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tragic  ending^.  See  Louisiana:  A.  D.  1766- 
1768;  and  1769. 

A.  D.  1785-1803.  — Fickle  treatment  of 
American  traders.  See  Louisiana:  A.  1).  1785- 
1800;  and  1798-1803. 

A.  D.  1798-1804.— Transferred  to  France 
and  sold  to  the  United  States. — Incorporation 
as  a  city.  See  Louisiana:  A.  D.  1789-1803; 
and  1804-1812. 

A.  D.  1815. — Jackson's  defense  of  the  city 
and  great  victory.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1815  (Januahv). 

A.  D.  1863  (April).—  Farrag^t's  capture  of 
the  city.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1862  (April:  On  the  Mississippi). 

A.  D.  1862  (May— December).— The  rule  of 
General  Butler.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1862  (May — Decemheh:  Louisiana). 

A.  D.  1866. — Riot  and  massacre.  See  Louis- 
iana: A.  D.  1865-1867. 


NEW  PLYMOUTH. 

A.  D.  1621,  and  after. 


See  Massachusetts  : 


NEW  SCOTLAND.     See   Nova  Scotia: 
A.  I).  1021-lfi()8. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES :  A.  D.  1770-1788. 
— The  discovery. — The  naming. — The  first 
settlement.     See  Aistkama:  A.  D.  1601-1800. 

A.  D.  1850.— Separation  of  the  Colony  of 
Victoria.    See  Aumtkai.ia:  A.  D.  1839-1855. 

A.  D.  1859. — Separation  of  the  Moreton 
Bay  District  and  its  erection  into  the  Colony 
of  Queensland.     See  Austkalia  :  A.  D.  1859. 

A.  D.  1890.  —  Characteristics.  —  Compara- 
tive view.     See  Austkalia  :  A.  D.  1890. 


NEW  SPAIN :  The  name  given  at  first  to 
Yucatan,  and  afterwards  to  the  province  won 
by  Cort6s.  See  America:  A.  I).  1517-1518; 
and  Mexico:  A.  D.  1521-1524. 

NEW  STYLE.  See  Calendar,  Gregorian. 

NEW  SWEDEN.  See  Delaware:  A.  D. 
1638-1640. 

NEW  WORLD,  The:  First  use  of  the 
phrase.     See  America  :  A.  D.  1500-1514. 


NEW  YORK. 


The  aboriginal  inhabitants.  Sec  American 
Aborigines:  Iroquois  Confederacy,  Algon- 
QUiAN  Family,  Hurons,  &c.,  Horikans;  and 
Manhattan  Island. 

A.  D.  1498. — Probable  discovery  of  the  Bay 
by  Sebastian  Cabot.  See  America:  A.  I). 
1498. 

A.  D.  1524. — The  Bay  visited  by  Verrazano. 
See  America:  A.  D.  1523-1524. 

A.  D.  1606. —  Embraced  in  the  territory 
granted  by  King  James  I.  of  England  to  the 
Plymouth  or  North  Virginia  Company.  Sec 
Virginia:  A.  D.  1606-1607. 

A.  D.  1609. — Discovery  and  exploration  of 
Hudson  River  by  Hendrik  Hudson,  in  the 
service  of  Holland. — * '  Early  in  September,  1609, 
the  ship  '  Half-Moon,'  restlessly  skirting  the 
American  coast,  in  the  vain  quest  for  a  strait  or 
other  water  route  leading  to  India,  came  to  tlie 
mouth  of  a  great  lonely  river,  flowing  silently 
out  from  the  heart  of  the  unltnown  continent. 
The  '  Half- Moon '  was  a  small,  clumsy,  high- 
pooped  yacht,  manned  by  a  score  01  Dutch 
and  English  sea-dogs,  and  commanded  by  an 
English  adventurer  tlien  in  Dutch  pay,  and 
known  to  his  employers  as  Hendrik  Hudson.  .  .  . 
Hudson,  on  coming  to  the  river  to  which  his 
name  was  afterward  given,  did  not  at  first  know 
that  it  was  a  river  at  all ;  he  believed  and  hoped 
that  it  was  some  great  arm  of  the  sea,  that  in 
fact  it  was  the  Northwest  Passage  to  India, 
which  he  and  so  many  other  brave  men  died  in 
vainly  trying  to  discover.  ...  Hudson  soon 
found  that  he  was  off  the  mouth  of  a  river,  not  a 
strait;  and  he  spent  three  weeks  in  exploring  it, 
sailing  up  till  the  shoaling  wat«r  warned  him 
that  he  was  at  the  head  of  navigation,  near  the 

E resent  site  of  Albany.  .  .  .  Having  reachetl  the 
ead  of  navigation  the  '  Half -Moon '  turned  her 
bluff  bows  southward,  and  drifted  down  stream 
with  the  rapid  current  until  she  once  more 
reached  ihe  bay.  .  .  .  Early  in  October,  Hudson 
set  out  on  his  homeward  voyage  to  Holland, 
where  the  news  of  his  discovery  excited  much 
interest  among  the  daring  merchants,  especially 


among  those  whose  minds  were  bent  on  the  fur- 
trade.  Several  of  the  latter  sent  small  ships 
across  to  the  newly  found  bay  and  river,  both  to 
barter  witli  the  savages  and  to  explore  and  re- 
port further  upon  the  country.  The  most  noted 
of  these  sea-captains  who  followed  Hudson,  was 
Adrian  Block." — T.  Roosevelt,  New  York,  ch.  1. 
Also  in:  R.  Juet,  Journal  of  Hudson's  Voyage 
(JV.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  series  2,  v.  1). — See  Amer- 
ica: A.  D.  1609. 

A.  D.  1609- 1615. — Champlain  and  the  French 
in  the  North.  See  Canada:  A.  D.  1608-1611; 
and  1611-1616. 

A.  D.  16x0-1614.— Possession  taken  by  the 
Dutch.— Named  New  Netherland. — "  The  gal- 
lant and  enterprising  people  under  whose  aus- 
fdces  Hudson  liad  achieved  his  brilliant  discovery 
of  the  Hudson  River]  had  just  emerged  from  a 
long,  bloody,  but  glorious  contest  for  freedom, 
which  they  litxd  waged  with  dogged  determina- 
tion against  Spain  since  1566  [see  Netherlands: 
A.  D.  1562-1566,  and  after].  ...  It  was  at  this 
crisis,  when  peace  liad  at  length  returned,  after 
an  absence  of  more  than  forty  years,  and  when 
numbers  of  people  must,  by  the  transition,  have 
found  themselves  deprived  of  their  accustomed 
active  employment  and  habitual  excitement,  that 
the  intelligence  of  Hudson's  discovery  broke  on 
tlie  public,  affording  to  private  adventure  a  new 
field.  .  .  .  The  commodities  which  abounded 
among  the  natives  of  the  newly  discovered  coun- 
tries were  objects  of  great  demand  in  Europe. 
The  furs  that  tlie  rigors  of  the  nortliern  climate 
rendered  indispensable  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hol- 
land, and  which  they  had  hitherto  obtained 
througli  Russian  and  other  traders,  were  to  be 
had  now  from  the  Indians  in  exchange  for  the 
veriest  baubles  and  coarsest  goods.  Stimulated 
by  these  considerations,  ...  a  vessel  was  des- 
patched by  some  Amsterdam  merchants,  freiglit- 
ed  with  a  variety  of  goods,  to  the  Manhattans, 
in  the  course  of  the  following  year  [16101.  The 
success  of  this  venture  seems  to  have  given  in- 
creased stimulus  to  the  spirit  of  enterpnse.  New 
discoveries  were  projected ;  licenses  were  granted 
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by  the  States-General,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Admiralty,  to  two  ships,  the  Little  Fox  and 
Little  Crane,  ostensibly  to  look  again  for  a 
northerly  passage  to  China;  and  tlie  cities  of 
Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Iloorn,  and  Enckhuy- 
zeu,  as  well  as  several  private  merchants  and 
fitizens,  applied  for  information  to  the  States  of 
Holland  and  West  Friesland,  relative  to  a  certain 
newly  discovered  navigable  river,  and  the  proper 
course  to  be  steered  in  proceeding  thither.  Tlicse 
ships  proceeded,  on  procuring  the  re([uisite  in- 
formation, to  that  quarter  early  in  the  ensuing 
spring;  and  of  so  much  importance  was  the 
country  now  considered,  that  the  traders  erected 
and  garrisoned  one  or  two  small  forts  on  the 
river,  for  the  protection  of  the  fur-trade.  .  .  . 
The  favorable  position  of  the  island  of  Manhat- 
tan for  commerce  was  easily  perceived  by  the 
Europeans  from  the  first,  and  it  soon  became  the 
head-c[uartera  of  the  traders.  Their  establish- 
ment m  that  locality  consisted  now  [1613]  of 
four  houses,  under  the  superintendence  of  Hen- 
drick  Corstiaensen,  who,  by  means  of  his  trading- 
boats,  visited  everj  creek,  inlet,  and  bay  in  the 
neighborhood,  where  an  Indian  settlement  was 
to  be  found,  and  thus  secured  for  his  employers 
the  furs  and  other  valuable  produce  of  tlie  coun- 
try. But  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  infant 
post  was  now  fated  to  experience  an  unexpected 
check.  Capt.  Argal,  of  Virginia,  returning  in 
the  month  of  November  of  this  year  from  a 
seemingly  predatory  visit  to  a  settlement  which 
the  French  had  made  at  Port  Royal,  in  Acadia, 
touched  at  the  island  of  Manhattans,  with  a 
view,  it  IS  said,  of  looking  after  a  grant  of  land 
which  he  had  obtained  there  from  the  Virginia 
Company,  and  forced  Corstiaensen  to  submit 
himself  and  his  plantation  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  the  governor  of  Virginia  under  him, 
and  to  agree  to  pay  tribute  in  token  of  his  de- 
pendence on  the  English  crown.  .  .  .  Active 
steps  were  taken,  early  in  the  next  year,  to  ob- 
tain an  exclusive  right  to  the  trade  of  those  dis- 
tant countries,"  and  in  March,  1614,  the  States 
General  passed  an  ordinance  conferring  on  those 
who  should  discover  new  lands  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  making  four  voyages  thither  before 
others  could  have  admission  to  the  traffic.  This 
ordinance  "excited  considerable  animation  and 
activity  among  adventurers.  A  number  of  mer- 
chants belonging  to  Amsterdam  and  Iloorn  fitted 
out  and  dispatched  five  ships:  namely,  the  Little 
Fox,  the  Nightingale,  the  Tiger,  and  the  For- 
tune, the  two  last  under  the  command  of  Adriacn 
Block  and  Hendrick  Corstiaensen,  of  Amsterdam. 
The  fifth  vessel  was  called  the  Fortune  also;  she 
belonged  to  Hoorn,  and  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Cornells  Jacobsen  Mey.  The  three  last- 
named  and  now  well-known  navigators  proceeded 
immediately  on  an  exploring  expedition  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  River  of  the  Manhattans, 
but  Block  had  the  misfortune,  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival there,  of  losing  his  vessel,  which  was  acci- 
dentally burnt.  ...  He  forthwith  set  about 
constructing  a  yacht,  3S  feet  keel,  44^  feet  long, 
and  11|  feet  wide,  which,  when  completed,  he 
called  the  '  Restless,'  significant  of  his  own  un- 
tiring industry.  ...  In  this  craft,  the  first  speci- 
men of  European  naval  architecture  in  these 
waters.  Skipper  Block  proceeded  to  explore  the 
coast  east  of  Manhattan  Island.  He  sailed  along 
the  East  River,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  '  The 
Hellegat, '  after  a  branch  of  the  river  Scheld;  in 


East  Flanders;  and  leaving  Long  Island,  then 
called  Metoac,  or  Sewan-hacky,  '  the  land  of 
shells,'  on  the  south,  he  discovered  the  Ilousaton- 
ick,  or  river  of  the  Red  Mountain."  Proceeding 
eastwardly.  Block  found  the  Connecticut  River, 
which  he  named  Fresh  River,  and  ascended  it  to 
an  Indian  village  at  4P  48'.  Passing  out  of  tlie 
Sound,  and  ascertaining  the  insular  character  of 
Long  Island,  he  gave  his  own  name  to  one  of  the 
two  islands  off  its  eastern  extremity.  After  ex- 
ploring Narragansett  Bay,  he  went  on  to  Cape 
Cod,  and  there  fell  in  with  Hendrick  Corstiaen- 
sen's  ship.  "  While  these  np.vigators  were  thus 
engaged  at  the  east.  Captain  Cornelis  Mey  was 
actively  employed  in  exploring  the  Atlantic 
coast  farther  south.  .  .  .  lie  reached  the  great 
Delaware  Bay,  .  .  .  two  capes  of  which  still 
commemorate  his  visit ;  one,  the  most  northward, 
being  called  after  him,  Cape  Mey;  another.  Cape 
Cornelis;  while  the  great  south  cape  was  called 
Ilindlopen,  after  one  of  the  towns  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Friesland.  .  .  .  Intelligence  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  Block  and  his  associates  having 
been  transmitted  to  Holland,  was  received  there 
early  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  [1614].  The 
united  company  by  whom  they  had  been  em- 
ployed lost  no  time  in  taking  the  steps  necessary 
to  secure  to  themselves  the  exclusive  trade  of  the 
countries  thus  explored,  which  was  guarantied 
to  them  by  the  ordinance  of  the  27th  of  March. 
They  sent  deputies  immediately  to  the  Hague, 
who  laid  before  the  States  General  a  report  of 
their  discoveries,  as  required  by  law,  with  a  fig- 
urative map  of  the  newly  explored  countries, 
which  now,  for  the  first  time,  obtained  the  name 
of  New  Netherland.  A  special  grant  in  favor 
of  the  interested  parties  was  forthwith  accorded 
...  to  visit  and  trade  with  the  countries  in 
America  lying  between  40"  and  45°  north  lati- 
tude, of  which  they  strangely  claimed  to  be  the 
first  discoverers."— E.  B.  O'Callaghan,  Higt.  of 
New  Netherland,  hk.  1,  eh.  4(o.  1). 

Also  in  :  Doc».  Rektting  to  Colonial  Hist,  of 
N.  Y.,  V.  \,pp.  4-13. — B.  Fernow,  New  Netherland 
{Narrative  am-  Critical  Hist,  of  Am.,  v.  4,  ch.  8). 

A.  D.  1614-1621. — The  first  trading  monop- 
oly succeeded  by  the  Dutch  V^est  India  Com- 
pany.— "It  was  perceived  that,  to  secure  the 
largest  return  from  the  peltry  trade,  a  factor 
should  reside  permanently  on  the  Mauritius 
River  [North,  or  Hudson,  as  it  has  been  succes- 
sively called],  among  the  Maquaas  or  Mohawks, 
and  the  Mauicans,  at  the  head  of  tide-water. 
Hendrick  Christiaensen,  who,  after  his  first  ex- 
periment in  company  with  Adriaen  Block,  ia 
stated  to  have  made  '  ten  voyages '  to  Manhattan, 
accordingly  constructed  [1614]  a  trading  house- 
on  "Castle  Island,' at  the  west  side  of  the  river, a 
little  below  the  present  city  of  Albany.  .  .  .  'To- 
compliment  the  family  of  the  stadtholder,  the 
little  post  was  immediately  named  Fort  Nassau. 
...  It  has  been  confidently  affirmed  that  the- 
year  after  the  erection  of  Fort  Nassau,  at  Castle 
Island,  a  redoubt  was  also  thrown  up  and  forti- 
fied '  on  an  elevated  spot'  near  the  southern  point, 
of  Manhattan  Island.  But  the  assertion  does; 
not  appear  to  be  confirmed  by  sufficient  author- 
ity. .  .  .  The  Holland  merchants,  who  had  ob- 
tained from  the  States  General  the  exclusive 
right  of  trading  for  three  years  to  New  Nether- 
land, though  united  together  in  one  company  to 
secure  the  grpntof  their  charter,  were  not  strictly 
a  corporation,   but    rather  'participants'  in  & 
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specific,  limited,  and  temporary  monopoly,  which 
they  were  to  enjoy  in  common.  .  .  .  On  the  1st 
of  January,  1618,  the  exclusive  charter  of  the 
Directors  of  New  Netherluud  expired  by  its  own 
limitation.  Year  by  year  the  value  of  the  re- 
turns from  the  North  River  had  been  increasing ; 
and  the  liope  of  larger  gains  incited  the  factors 
of  the  company  to  push  their  explorations  fur- 
ther into  the  interior.  .  .  .  No  systematic  agri- 
cultural colonization  of  the  country  had  yet  been 
undertaken.  The  scattered  agents  of  the  Am- 
sterdam Company  still  looked  merely  to  peaceful 
tratlic,  and  the  cultivation  of  those  friendly  rela- 
tions which  had  been  covenanted  with  their  sav- 
age allies  on  the  banks  of  the  Tawasentha  [where 
they  had  negotiated  a  treaty  of  friendship  and 
alliance  with  the  Five  Nations  of  the  Iroquois,  in 
1617].  Upon  the  expiration  of  their  special 
charter,  the  merchants  who  had  formed  the 
United  New  Netherland  Company  applied  to 
the  government  at  the  Hague  for  a  renewal  of 
their  privileges,  the  value  of  which  they  found 
was  daily  increasing.  But  the  States  General, 
who  were  now  contemplating  the  grant  of  a  com- 
prehensive charter  for  a  West  India  Company 
avoided  a  compliance  with  the  petition."  In 
June,  1621,  "the  long-pending  question  of  a 
grand  commercial  organization  was  finally 
settled;  and  an  ample  charter  gave  the  West 
India  Company  almost  unlimited  powers  to  colo- 
nize, govern,  and  defend  New  Netherland." — J. 
R.  Brodhead,  Hist,  of  the  State  of  K  Y.,  v.  1,  ch. 

A.  D.  1615-1664. —  Dutch  relations  with  the 
Iroquois.    See    American    AnoiiiGiNES:    Iiio- 

QUOIS  CONFEDEnACY,  ThEIU  CONQUESTS. 

A.   D.    1620.  —  Embraced    in    the    English 

Satent  of  the  Council  for  New  England.  See 
[ew  England:  A.  D.  1620-1623. 
A.  D.  1621-1646. — Early  operations  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company. — The  purchase 
of  Manhattan  Island. — The  Patroons  and 
their  colonies. — "  When  it  became  evident  that 
the  war  [of  the  United  Provinces]  with  Spain 
would  be  renewed,  the  way  was  opened  for  the 
charter  of  a  company,  so  often  asked  and  denied. 
Just  before  the  Expiration  of  the  twelve  years' 
truce,  April,  1621,  the  great  West  India  Com- 
pany was  formed,  and  incorporated  by  the 
States  General.  It  was  clothed  with  extraordi- 
nary powers  and  privileges.  It  could  make 
alliances  ard  treaties,  declare  war  and  make 
peace.  Although  its  field  of  operations  was 
limited  to  Africa,  the  West  India  Islands,  and 
the  continent  of  America,  it  could  in  case  of 
war  fight  the  Spaniards  wherever  found  on  land 
or  sea.  And  finally,  it  was  permitted  to  colonize 
unoccupied  or  subjugated  countries.  To  it 
especially  were  committed  the  care  and  the 
colonization  of  New  Netherland.  The  West 
India  Company,  after  completing  its  organiza- 
tion in  1623,  began  its  work  in  New  Netherland 
by  erecting  a  fort  on  Maidiattan  Island  [called 
Fort  Amsterdam],  and  another  on  the  Delaware, 
anil  by  reconstructing  the  one  at  Albany.  It 
sent  over  to  be  distributed  in  these  places  30 
families,  not  strictly  as  colonists,  to  settle  and 
cultivate  the  land,  but  rather  as  servants  of  the 
Company,  in  charge  of  their  factories,  engaged 
in  the  purchase  and  preparation  of  furs  and  pel- 
tries for  shipment.  Some  of  them  returned 
home  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  service, 
and  no  other  colonists  were  brought  out  for  sev- 


eral years.  The  Company  found  more  profitable 
employment  for  its  cajiital  in  fitting  out  Heets  of 
ships  of  war,  which  captured  the  Spanish  treas- 
ure-ships, and  thus  enabled  the  Company  to  pay 
large  dividends  to  its  stockholders.  In  1626  its 
agents  bought  all  Manhattan  Island  of  the  In- 
dian owners  for  sixty  guilders  in  goods  on  which 
an  enormous  profit  was  made;  and  about  the 
same  time  they  purchased  other  tracts  of  land  in 
the  vicinity,  'including  Governor's  and  Statcn 
Islands,  on  similar  terms.  The  Company  was 
now  possessed  of  lands  enough  for  the  accom- 
modation of  a  large  population.  They  were 
fertile,  and  only  needed  farmers  to  develop  their 
richness.  But  these  did  not  come.  .  .  .  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1629,  the  managers  took  up  a  new 
line  of  action.  They  enacted  a  statute,  termed 
'Freedoms  and  Exemptions,' which  authorized 
the  establishment  of  colonies  within  their  terri- 
tory by  individuals,  who  were  to  be  known  as 
Patroons,  or  Patrons.  An  individual  might  pur- 
chase of  the  Indian  owners  a  tract  of  land,  on 
which  to  plant  a  colony  of  fifty  souls  within  four 
years  from  the  date  of  purchase.  He  who  es- 
tablished such  a  colony  might  associate  with 
himself  other  persons  to  assist  him  in  his  work, 
and  share  the  profits,  but  he  should  be  consid- 
ered the  Patroon,  or  chief,  iu  whom  were 
centred  all  the  rights  pertaining  to  the  position, 
such  as  the  administration  of  justice,  the  ap- 
pointment of  civil  and  military  officers,  the 
settlement  of  clergymen,  and  the  like.  He  was  a 
kind  of  feudal  lord,  owing  allegiance  to  the 
West  India  Company,  and  to  the  States  General, 
but  independent  of  control  within  the  limits  of 
his  own  territory.  The  system  was  a  modified 
relic  of  feudalism.  The  colonists  were  not  serfs, 
but  tenants  for  a  specified  term  of  years,  render- 
ing service  to  the  Patroon  for  a  consideration. 
When  their  term  of  service  expired,  they  were 
free  to  renew  the  contract,  make  a  new  one,  or 
leave  the  colony  altogether.  The  privileges  of  a 
Patroon  at  first  were  restricted  to  the  members 
of  the  company,  but  in  about  ten  years  were  ex- 
tended to  others.  The  directors  of  the  company 
were  the  first  to  improve  the  opportunit}'  now 
offered  of  becoming  '  princes  and  potentates  '  in 
the  western  hemisphere.  .  .  .  In  1630,  the  agents 
of  Director  Killian  Van  Rensselaer  bought  a 
large  tract  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hud- 
son River  below  Albany,  and  in  July  following 
other  tracts  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  including 
the  present  site  of  Albany.  In  July,  1630,  Di- 
rector Michael  Paauw  bought  lands  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Hudson  opposite  Manhattan  Island, 
and  named  his  territory  Pavonia.  A  few  months 
later  Staten  Island  was  transferred  to  him,  and 
became  a  part  of  his  domain.  .  .  .  Killian  Van 
Rensselaer  also  formed  a  partnership  with  several 
of  his  brother  directors,  among  whom  was  the 
historian  De  Laet,  for  the  purpose  of  jplanting  a 
colony  on  his  lands  on  the  upper  Hudson,  to  be 
known  as  the  colony  of  Rensselaerwyck.  He 
seems  to  have  had  a  clearer  perception  of  what 
was  required  for  such  a  work  than  the  other  Pa- 
troons. The  colony  was  organized  in  accordance 
with  the  charter,  and  on  business  principles. 
Before  the  colonists  left  Holland  they  were  as- 
signed to  specific  places  and  duties.  Civil  and 
military  officers  were  appointed,  superintendents 
and  overseers  of  the  various  departments  were 
selected,  and  all  were  in.structed  in  their  duties. 
The  number  of  the  first  colonists  was  respectable. 
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They  were  chiefly  farmers  and  mechanics,  with  | 
their  families.  On  their  arrival.  May,  1630,  | 
farms  situated  on  eitlier  side  tne  river  were  i 
allotted  to  them,  utensils  and  stock  distributed, 
houses  built,  and  arrangements  made  for  their 
safety  in  case  the  natives  should  become  hostile. 
Order  was  maintained,  and  individual  rights  re- 
spected. They  were  not  long  in  settling  down, 
each  to  his  allotted  work.  Year  by  year  new 
colonists  arrived,  and  more  lands  were  bought 
for  the  proprietors.  In  1646,  when  Killian  Van 
Rensselaer,  the  first  Patroon,  died,  over  two  hun- 
dred colonists  had  been  sent  from  Holland,  and 
a  territory  forty-eight  by  twenty-four  miles,  be- 
sides another  tract  of  62,000  acres,  had  been 
acquired.  The  West  India  Company  had 
changed  its  policy  under  the  direction  of  new 
men,  and  no  longer  favored  tlie  Patroons.  The 
Van  Rensselaers  were  much  annoyed,  and  even 
persecuted,  but  they  held  firmly  to  their  rights 
under  the  charter.  Their  colony  was  prosper- 
ous, and  their  estate  in  time  became  enormous. 
...  Of  all  the  Patroon  colonies  Rensselaerwyck 
alone  survivetl.  It  owed  its  existence  mainly  to 
its  management,  but  largely  to  its  situation,  re- 
mote from  the  seat  of  government,  and  conveni- 
ent for  tlie  Indian  trade." -7- G.  W.  Schuyler, 
Colonial  New  York,  iiitrod.,  sect.  1. 

A1.8O  in:  I.  Elting,  Dutch  ViUar/e  Communi- 
ties on  the  Hudson,  pp.  12-16. — J.  R.  Brodhead, 
Hist,  oftlie  State  of  N.  T.,  v.  1,  ch.  7.— See,  also, 
Livingston  Manor. 

A.  D.  1629-1631. — Dutch  occupancy  of  the 
Delaware.    See  Delawake:  A.   D.  1629-1631. 

A.  D.  1630. — Introduction  of  public  regis- 
try.    See  Law,  Common:  A.  D.  1630-1641. 

A.  D.  1634. — The  city  named  New  Amster- 
dam.— Soon  after  the  appointment  of  Wouter 
Van  Twiller,  who  became  governor  of  New 
Netherland  in  1633,  "the  little  town  on  Man- 
hattan Island  received  the  name  of  New  Amster- 
dam .  .  .  and  was  invested  with  the  preroga- 
tive of  'staple  right,'  by  virtue  of  which  all  the 
merchandise  passing  up  and  down  the  river 
was  subject  to  certain  duties.  This  right  gave 
the  post  the  commercial  monopoly  of  the  whole 
province." — Mrs.    Lamb,    Hist,    of  the  City  of 

N.  r.,  v.\,p.  73. 

A.  D.  1634-1635. — Dutch  advance  posts  on 
the  Connecticut.  See  Conxecticct:  A.  D. 
1634-1637. 

A.  D.  1635. — Territory  granted  to  Lord 
Lennox  and  Lord  Mulgrave,  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Council  for  New  England.  See 
New  England:  A.  D.  1635. 

A.  D.  1638. — Protest  against  the  Swedish 
settlement  on  the  Delaware.  See  Delaware  : 
A.  D.  1638-1640. 

A.  D.  1638-164^. — The  colony  thrown  open 
to  free  immigration  and  free  trade.— Kieft's 
administration,  and  the  ruinous  Indian  wars. 
— "The  colony  did  not  thrive.  The  patroon 
system  kept  settlers  away,  and  the  paternal  gov- 
ernment of  a  trading  corporation  checked  all 
vigorous  and  independent  growth,  while  Van 
Twiller  [Wouter  \an  Twiller,  appointed  gov- 
ernor in  1633]  went  steadily  from  bad  to  worse. 
He  engaged  in  childish  quarrels'  with  every  one, 
from  the  minister  down.  .  .  .  This  utter  mis- 
government  led  at  last  to  Van  Twiller's  removal. 
He  retired  in  possession  of  large  tracts  of  land, 
which  ho  had  succeeded  in  acquiring,  and  was 
replaced  [1638]  by  William  Kieft,  a  bankrupt 


merchant  of  bad  reputation.  Kieft  practically 
abolisiied  the  Council,  and  got  all  power  into  his 
own  hands;  but  he  had  some  sense  of  order.  .  .  . 
Despite  his  improvements,  the  place  remained  a 
mere  trading-post,  and  would  not  dcvelope  int' 
a  colony.  The  patroons  were  the  curse  of  .e 
scheme,  and  too  powerful  to  be  overthrow  ^ ;  so 
they  proposed,  as  a  remetly  for  he  cxistir  ^  evils, 
that  their  powers  and  privi  'ges  f'  juld  be 
greatly  enlarged.  The  Comp  ly  '  .ui  bought 
back  some  of  the  lands;  but  the.  .ere  still  help- 
less, and  the  State  would  do  nothing  for  them. 
In  this  crisis  they  had  a  return  of  good  sense, 
and  solved  the  problem  by  destroying  their 
stifling  monopoly.  They  threw  the  trade  to 
New  Netherlands  open  to  all  comers,  and  prom- 
ised the  abs<jlute  ownership  of  land  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  quit-rent.  The  gates  were  open 
at  last,  and  the  tide  of  emigration  swept  in.  Do 
Vries  who  had  bought  land  on  St^iten  Island, 
came  out  with  a  company ;  while  ship  followed 
ship  filled  with  colonists,  and  English  came  from 
Virginia,  and  still  more  from  New  England. 
.Men  of  property  and  standing  began  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  New  Netherlands;  fine 
well-stocked  farms  rapidly  covered  Manhattan, 
and  healthy  progress  had  at  last  begun.  Thus 
strengthened,  the  Company  [1640]  restricted  the 
patroons  to  a  water-front  of  one  mile  and  a  depth 
of  two,  but  loft  them  their  feudal  privileges, 
benefits  which  practically  accrued  to  Van  Rens- 
selaer, whose  colony  at  Beverwyck  had  alone, 
among  the  manors,  thriven  and  grown  at  the  ex 
pense  of  the  Company.  The  opening  of  trade 
proved  in  one  respect  a  disaster.  The  cautious 
policy  of  the  Comimny  was  abamloned,  and 
greedy  traders  who  had  already  begun  the  busi- 
ness, and  were  now  wholly  unrestrained,  has- 
tened to  make  their  fortunes  by  selling  arms  to 
the  Indians  in  return  for  almost  unlimited  quan- 
tities of  furs.  Thus  the  Mohawks  obtained  guns 
enough  to  threaten  both  the  Dutch  and  all  the 
surrounding  tribes,  and  this  perilous  condition 
was  made  infinitelv  worse  by  the  mad  policy  of 
Kieft.  He  first  tried  to  exact  tribute  from  the 
Indians  near  Manhattan,  then  offered  a  price  for 
the  head  of  any  of  the  Rarilans  who  had  de- 
stroyed the  settlement  of  De  Vries ;  and,  when  a 
young  man  was  murdered  by  a  Weckquaesgeek, 
the  Governor  planned  immediate  war."  Public 
opinion  among  the  colonists  condemned  the 
measures  of  Ivieft,  and  forced  him  to  accept  a 
council  of  twelve  select-men,  chosen  at  a  public 
meeting;  but  "the  twelve,"  as  they  were  called, 
failed  to  control  their  governor.  Acting  on  the 
advice  of  two  or  three  among  them,  whose  sup- 
port he  had  secured,  he  ordered  a  cowardly  at- 
tack upon  some  fugitive  Indians  from  the  River 
tribes,  who  had  been  driven  into  the  settlements 
by  the  onslaught  of  the  Jlohawks,  and  whom 
De  Vries  and  others  were  trying  to  protect. 
"The  wretched  fugitives,  surprised  by  their 
supposed  protectors,  were  butchered  in  the  dead 
of  a  winter's  night  [1643],  without  mercy,  and 
the  bloody  soldiers  returned  in  the  morning  to 
Manhattan,  wh(  re  they  were  warmly  welcomed 
by  Kieft.  This  ma,ssacre  lighted  up  at  once  the 
flames  of  war  among  all  the  neighLuring  tribes 
of  Algouquins.  All  the  outlying  farms  were 
laid  waste,  and  their  owners  murdered,  while 
the  smaller  settlements  were  destroyed.  Vries- 
endael  alone  was  spared.  A  peace,  patched  up 
by  De  Vries,  gave  a  respite  until  summer,  and 
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the  war  raged  more  fiercely  than  Iwfore,  tlie 
Indians  burning  and  destroying  in  every  direc- 
tion, wldle  trade  was  broken  up  and  tlic  crews 
of  the  vessels  slaughtered."  Kieft's  life  was 
now  in  danger  from  the  rage  of  his  own  people, 
and  eight  men,  appointed  by  public  meeting, 
took  control  of  public  affairs,  as  far  as  it  was 

Eossible  to  do  so.     Under  the  command  of  John 
Underbill,  the  Connecticut  Indian  fighter,  who 
had  lately  migrated  to  Manhattan,  the  war  was 

firosecuted  with  gre.it  vigor  and  success  on  Long 
sland  and  against  the  Connecticut  Indians  who 
had  joined  m  it ;  but  little  headway  was  made 
against  the  tribes  on  the  Hudson,  who  harassed 
and  ruined  the  colony.  Thus  matters  went 
badly  for  a  long  period,  until,  in  1647,  the  Com- 
pany in  Holland  sent  out  Peter  Stuyvesant  to 
take  the  place  of  Kieft.  "In  the  interval,  the 
Indian  tribes,  weary  at  last  of  war,  came  in  and 
made  peace.  Kieft  continued  his  quarrels;  but 
his  power  was  gone,  and  he  was  hated  as  the 
principal  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  the 
colony.  The  results  of  his  miserable  administra- 
tion were  certainly  disastrous  enough.  Sixteen 
hundred  Indians  had  perished  in  the  war;  ))ut 
all  the  outlying  Dutch  settlements  and  farms  had 
been  destroyed,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  colony 
had  received  a  check  from  which  it  recovered 
very  slowly.  In  Connecticut,  the  English  had 
left  the  Dutch  merely  a  nominal  hold,  and  had 
really  destroyed  their  power  in  the  East.  On 
the  South  river  [the  Delaware]  the  Swedes  had 
settled,  and,  disregarding  Kieft  s  blustering  proc- 
lamations, had  founded  strong  and  growing  colo- 
nies. .  .  .  The  interests  of  Holland  were  at  a 
low  ebb. "— H.  C.  Lodge,  Short  Hist,  of  the  Eng. 
Colonies,  ch.  16. — A  more  favorable  view  of  Kieft 
and  his  administration  is  taken  by  Mr.  Gerard, 
who  says:  "  Few  proconsuls  had  a  more  ardu- 
ous task  in  the  administration  of  the  government 
of  a  province  than  had  Director  Kieft.  The 
Roman  official  had  legions  at  command  to  sus- 
tain his  power  and  to  repel  attack ;  and  in  case 
of  disaster  the  whole  empire  was  at  hand  for  his 
support.  Kieft,  in  a  far  distant  province,  with 
a  handful  of  soldiers  crowded  in  a  dilapidated 
fort  and  a  few  citizens  turbulent  and  unreliable, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  savages  ever  on  the 
alert  for  rapine  and  murder,  receiving  little  sup- 
port from  the  home  government,  and  having  a 
large  territory  to  defend  and  two  civilized  races 
to  contend  with,  passed  the  eight  years  of  his 
administration  amid  turmoil  and  dissension  with- 
in, and  such  hostile  attack  from  without  as  to 
keep  the  province  in  continuous  peril.  The  New 
England  colonies  were  always  in  a  state  of  an- 
tagonism and  threatening  war.  .  .  .  The  Swedes 
and  independent  settlers  on  the  South  and 
Schuylkill  rivers  were  constantly  making  en- 
croachments and  threatening  the  Company's 
occupancy  there,  while  pretenders  under  patents 
and  independent  settlers,  knowing  the  weakness 
of  the  government,  kept  it  disturbed  and  agi- 
tated. What  wonder  that  mistakes  were  made, 
that  policy  failed,  that  misfortunes  came,  and 
that  Kieft's  rule  brought  no  prosperity  to  the 
land?  The  radical  trouble  with  his  administra- 
tion was  that  he  was  under  a  divided  rule  —  a 
political  governor  with  allegiance  to  the  States- 
GJeneral,  and  a  commercial  Director,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  great  company  of  traders.  The 
States-General  was  too  busily  occupied  in  estab- 
lishing its  independence  and  watching  the  bal- 


ance of  European  power  to  give  supervision  to 
the  aftairs  of  a  province  of  small  political  impor- 
tance—  while  the  Company,  looking  upon  its 
colony  merely  as  a  medium  of  conmiercial  gain, 
drew  all  the  profit  it  could  gather  from  it,  uisre- 
garded  its  true  interests,  and  gave  it  only  occa- 
sional and  grudging  support.  .  .  .  Towards  the 
Indians  Kieft's  dealings  were  characterized  by  a 
rigid  regard  for  their  possessory  rights;  no  title 
was  deemed  vested  and  no  right  was  absolutely 
claimed  until  satisfaction  was  made  to  the  native 
owner.  Ili.storians  of  the  period  have  been  al- 
most universal  in  their  condemnation  of  him  for 
the  various  contests  and  wars  engaged  in  with 
the  Indians,  and  have  put  on  him  all  responsibil- 
ity for  the  revolts.  But  this  is  an  ex  post  facto 
criticism,  which,  with  a  false  judgment,  con- 
demns a  man  for  the  results  of  his  actions  rather 
than  for  the  actions  themselves.  Indeed,  with- 
out the  energy  displayed  by  the  Director  towards 
the  aborigines,  the  colony  would  probably  have 
been  annihilated.  .  .  .  Imprudence,  rashness, 
arbitrary  action,  want  of  political  sagacitj'  may 
be  imputed  to  Director  Kieft,  but  not  excessive 
inhumanity,  nor  want  of  effort,  nor  unfaithful- 
ness to  his  employers  or  to  his  province.  He  has 
been  generally  condemned,  but  without  sufilcient 
consideration  of  the  trials  which  he  experienced, 
the  anxiety  to  which  he  was  subject,  and  the 
perplexities  incident  to  a  government  over  dis- 
contented, ignorant  and  mutinous  subjects,  and 
to  the  continued  apprehension  of  outside  attack. 
Left  mostly  to  his  own  resources,  and  receiving 
no  sympathy  and  little  aid,  his  motives  the  sub- 
ject of  attack  from  both  tavern  and  pulpit,  and 
twice  the  object  of  attempted  assassmation,  his 
rule  as  a  whole,  though  disastrous,  was  not  dis- 
honorable."— J.  W.  Gerard,  The  Administration 
of  Williatn  Kieft  {Memorial  History  of  the  City  of 
H.  r.,  v.  1,  ch.Q). 

Also  in  :  Mrs.  Lamb,  Hist,  of  the  City  of  N.  F. , 
V.  1,  eh.  6-8.— E.  B.  O'Callaghan,  Hist,  of  Kew 
Netherland,  hk.  2,  ch.  7  and  bk.  3,  ch.  1-9  (v.  1). 

A.  D.  1640-1643. — Expulsion  of  New  Haven 
colonists  from  the  Delaware.  See  New  Jer- 
sey: A.  D.  1640-1655. 

A.  D.  164^-1664. — Peter  Stuyvesant  and  his 
administration. —  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  direc- 
tor or  governor  who  succeeded  Kieft,  "took 
possession  of  the  government  on  the  11th  of 
May,  1647.  On  Ins  arrival  he  was  greeted  with 
a  hearty  and  cordial  reception  by  the  citizens,  to 
which  he  responded  by  reciprocal  professions  of 
interest  and  regard.  He  had  for  .several  years 
been  in  the  Company's  service  as  Director  of 
their  colony  at  Curaijoa,  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  energy  and  bravery.  Having  lost  a  leg 
in  an  attack  on  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  St. 
Martin's,  he  had  been  obliged  to  return  to  Europe 
for  surgical  aid,  whence,  still  retaining  his  former 
commission,  he  was  sent  to  the  charge  of  the 
Province  of  New  Netherlands.  Immediately  on 
his  accession  he  organized  a  representative  Coun- 
cil of  nine  members  from  a  list  of  eighteen  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  province, 
and  gave  his  assent  to  various  important  pro- 
visions for  the  regulation  of  trade  and  commerce. 
By  a  conciliatory  and  just  treatment  of  the  In- 
dians 80  recently  in  revolt  he  speedily  gained 
their  affection  and  goodwill,  and  by  his  judicious 
measures  for  their  mutual  protection  restored 

{teace  and  harmony  among  all  classes." — S.  S. 
landall,  Hist,  of  the  State  of  If.  Y.,  period  2,  eh. 
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5. — "The  powers  of  government  —  executive, 
legislative,  and  j»i<liciiil  —  which  he  [Stuyvesant] 
assumed,  were  quite  extensive,  and  often  arbi- 
trary. Directly  or  indirectly,  he  app(>inte<l  and 
comi'iiissioned  all  public  olHcers,  framed  all  laws, 
and  decided  all  import4Uit  controversies.  .  .  .  He 
directed  churches  to  be  built,  installed  ministers, 
and  even  ordered  them  when  and  where  to 
preach.  Assuming  the  sole  control  of  the  public 
lands,  he  extinguished  the  Indian  title  thereto, 
and  allowed  no  purchase  to  be  made  from  the  na- 
tives without  his  sanction ;  and  granted  at  pleas- 
ure, to  individuals  and  companies,  parcels  of 
land,  subject  to  suc'i  conditions  as  he  saw  tit  to 
impose,  la  the  m' nrjgcment  of  these  compli- 
cated affairs  the  DTiCtor  developed  a  certain  ini- 
periousness  of  mipner  and  impatience  of  re- 
straint, due,  pvjrlu.ps,  as  much  to  his  previous 
military  life  as  tc  his  personal  character.  .  .  . 
During  the  wh  le  of  his  predeces.sor's  imquiet 
rule  a  constant  Struggle  had  been  going  on  be- 
tween the  personal  prerogative  of  the  Executive 
and  the  inherent  sentiment  of  popular  freedom 
which  prevailed  among  the  commonalty,  leading 
the  latter  constantly  to  seek  for  themselves  the 
franchises  and  freedoms  of  the  Fatherland,  to 
which,  as  loyal  subjects,  they  deemed  themselves 
entitled  in  New  Netherland.  The  contest  was 
reopened  soon  after  Stuyvesant's  installation, 
and  the  firmness  of  both  Director  and  people,  in 
the  maintenance  of  what  each  jealously  consid- 
ered their  rights,  gave  i.idicatlon  of  serious  dis- 
turbance to  the  public  weal."  The  governor,  at 
length,  la  1647,  conceded  "a  popular  represen- 
tation in  the  affairs  of  government.  An  election 
was  therefore  held,  at  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Amsterdam,  Breuckelen,  Amersfoort  and  Pa- 
vonia  chose  eighteen  of  '  the  most  notable,  rea- 
sonable, honest,  and  respectable '  among  them, 
from  whom,  acconling  to  the  custom  of  the 
Fatherland,  the  Director  and  Council  selected 
'  Nine  Men '  as  an  advisory  Council ;  and  al- 
though their  powers  and  duties  were  jealously 
limited  and  guarded  by  the  Director's  Proclama- 
tion, yet  the  appointment  of  tlie  Nine  Men  was 
a  considerable  gain  to  the  cause  of  popular 
rights.  .  .  .  The  subsequent  history  of  Stuyves- 
ant's government  is  a  record  of  quarrels  with 
colonial  patroons,  with  the  English  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  Swedes  on  the  South  River,  and  last  — 
not  least  —  with  his  own  people.  In  fact,  the 
government  was  by  no  means  well  adapted  to 
the  people  or  adequate  to  protect  them.  TIic 
laws  were  very  imperfect,  and  the  Director  and 
Council  either  incompetent  or  indisposed  to 
remedy  the  serious  defects  which  existed  in  tlie 
administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice." — 
H.  R.  Stiles,  Ilifit.  of  the  Citi/ of  Brooklyn,  r.  1, 
ch.  3. — "Director  Stuyvesant  was  recalled  to 
Europe  soon  after  the  surrender  [to  the  English 
—  see  below],  to  vindicate  his  conduct  .  .  .  and 
.  .  .  found  himself  the  object  of  serious  charges 
and  most  virulent  attacks.  He  returned  to  this 
country  in  1668,  and  died  on  his  bouwerie  in 
1672.  .  .  .  Throughout  his  chequered  life  he 
exhibited  a  character  of  high  morality,  and  in 
his  dealings  with  the  Indians  an  energetic  and 
dignified  deportment,  which  contributed,  no 
doubt,  considerably  to  the  success  of  his  arms 
and  policy.  Alike  creditable  to  his  talents  are 
his  negotiations  with  the  neighboring  English 
colonies.  His  vindications  of  the  rights  of  his 
country,  on  these  occasions,  betoken  a  firmness 


of  manner,  a  sharpness  of  perception,  a  clearness 
of  argument  and  a  soundness  of  judgment,  com- 
bined with  an  extent  of  reading,  wliich  few  of 
his  contemporaries  could  equal,  and  none  sur- 
jiass.  ...  It  would  afford  pleasure  were  we 
justified  in  pronouncing  a  like  panegyric  on 
other  parts  of  his  administration;  but  none  can 
review  [liis  arbitrary  resistance  to  just  popular 
demandsj  .  .  .  and  his  persecution  of  the  Luth- 
erans and  other  Nonconformists,  without  repro- 
bating his  tyranny,  and  regretting  that  a  cliar- 
acter,  so  faultless  in  other  respects,  should  be 
stained  by  traits  so  repulsive  as  these,  and  that 
the  powers  of  a  mind  so  strong  should  be  exerted 
in  opposing  rather  than  pronioting  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom.  The  hostilitv  this  part  of  his 
public  conduct  evoked  redoinids  most  creditably 
to  the  character  of  the  settlers,  whose  struggles 
for  freer  institutions  cannot  fail  to  win  for  them 
our  sympathy  and  regard."— E.  B.  O'Callaghan, 
Hist,  of  New  NetherUmd,  bk.  6,  eh.  8  (/».  2). 

Also  in:  Reinomtrance  of  New  Netherlands 
(Doe*.  Relative  to  Col.  Hint,  of  N.  Y.,  v.  1,  pp. 
275-317);  aim  v.  13.— G.  P.  Fisher,  The  Colonial 
Bra,  ch.  9. — B.  Fernow,  Peter  Stuyvesant  (Me- 
morial Hist,  of  the  City  of  N.  T.,  v.  I,  ch.  7). 

A.  D.  1650. — The  adjustment  of  boundaries 
with  Connecticut. — To  settle  the  long  pending 
controversy  between  Dutch  and  English  respect- 
ing the  territory  claimed  by  each  on  Long  Island 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
Governor  Stuyvesant  went  in  person  to  Hart- 
ford, September,  1650,  and  opened  negotiations. 
His  hands  were  tied  from  the  beginning  by  in- 
structions from  his  conq)any  to  press  no  claim 
to  the  extremity  of  a  quarrel,  because  the  Eng- 
lish were  too  strong  in  America  to  be  fought 
with.  He  assented,  therefore,  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  arbitrators  on  each  side,  and  he 
named  Englishmen  as  his  arbitrators.  "The 
four  agreed  upon  a  settlement  of  the  boundary 
matter,  ignoring  all  other  points  in  dispute  as 
having  occurred  under  the  administration  of 
Kieft.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Dutch  were  to  re- 
tain their  lands,  ui  Hartford  [the  post  of  '  Goo<l 
Hope,'  established  in  1633,  and  which  they  had 
continued  to  hold,  in  the  midst  of  the  spreading 
English  settlement] ;  that  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  two  peoples  on  the  mainland  was  not 
to  come  within  ten  miles  of  the  Hudson  River, 
but  was  to  be  left  undecided  for  the  present,  ex- 
cept the  first  20  miles  from  the  Sound,  which 
was  to  begin  on  the  west  side  of  Greenwich  Bay, 
between  Stamford  and  Manhattan,  running 
tlience  20  miles  north;  and  that  Long  Island 
should  be  divided  by  a  corresponding  line  acro.ss 
it,  'from  the  westernmost  part  of  Oyster  Bay,' 
to  the  sea.  The  English  thus  got  the  greater 
part  of  Long  Island,  a  recognition  of  the  right- 
fulness of  their  presence  in  the  Connecticut  ter- 
ritory, and  at  least  the  initial  20  miles  of  a 
boundary  line  which  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  prolonged  in  much  the  same  direction, 
and  which  in  fact  has  pretty  closely  governed 
subsequent  boundary  lines  on  that  side  of  Con- 
necticut. If  these  seem  hard  terms  for  the 
Dutch,  and  indicative  of  treachery  on  the  part 
of  their  two  English  agents,  it  must  l)e  borne  in 
nund  that,  by  the  terms  of  his  instructions 
from  his  principals,  Stuyvesant  had  to  take  the 
best  terms  he  could  get.  The  treaty  of  Hart- 
ford was  dated  September  19,  1650."— A.  John- 
ston, Connecticut  (Am.  Commonwealths),  ch.  10. 
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Atso  IN:  E.  B.  O'Cftllftglmn,  niM.  of  X(w 
NetherUiiul,  hk.  4,  eh.  1-9  (c.  2).— C.  W.  Bowen, 
The  lioumhiry  Dinputesof  Conn.,  jit.  1;  ch.  1. — 
JHrinnn,  of  the  liounihtry  in  Ainerieo  (Does. 
Jielatin;  to  Col.  IIM.  of  X.   }'.,  v.  1.  pi>.  .')41-.'577). 

A.  D.  1653. —  The  g;rant  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment to  New  Amsterdam. — "An  interesting 
inomt-nt  arrived.  A  new  city  appeared  in  tlie 
annals  of  the  world.  Its  birth  was  announced 
on  the  evening  of  February  2,  1053,  at  the  feast 
of  Candlemas.  A  proclamation  of  the  governor 
defined  its  exceedingly  limited  powers  and  named 
its  tirst  officers.  It  was  called  New  Amsterdam. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  significant  scene  which 
inspired  enthusiasm.  It  came  like  a  favor 
grudgingly  granted.  Its  privileges  were  few, 
and  even  those  were  subsequently  liampered  bj' 
the  most  illiberal  interpretiitions  wliich  could  be 
devised.  Stuyvesant  made  a  speech  on  the  occa- 
sion, in  which  he  took  care  to  reveal  his  intention 
of  making  all  future  municipal  appointments, 
instead  of  submitting  the  matter  to  the  votes  of 
the  citizens,  as  was  the  custom  in  the  Father- 
land; and  he  gave  the  officers  distinctly  to 
understand,  from  the  first,  that  their  existence 
did  not  in  any  way  diminish  his  authority,  but 
that  he  should  often  preside  at  their  meetings, 
and  at  all  times  counsel  them  in  matters  of  im- 
portance. ...  A  pew  was  set  apart  in  the 
church  for  the  City  Fathers;  and  on  Sunday 
mornings  these  worthies  left  their  homes  and 
families  early  to  meet  in  the  City  Hall,  from 
which,  preceded  by  the  bell-ringer,  carrying  their 
cushions  of  state,  they  marched  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  the  sanctuary  in  the  fort.  On  all  oc- 
casions of  ceremony,  secular  or  religious,  they 
were  treated  with  distinguished  attention.  Their 
position  was  eminently  respecUible,  but  it  had 
as  yet  no  emoluments.  .  .  .  There  were  two 
burgomasters,  Arent  van  Hattam  and  Martin 
Cregier.  .  .  .  There  were  five  schepcns, — Paulus 
Van  der  Grist,  Maximilian  Van  Glieel,  Allard 
Anthony,  Peter  Van  Couwenhoven,  and  William 
Beekman." — Mrs.  M.  J.  Lamb,  Hist,  of  the  City 
ofN.  Y.,v.\,  ch.  10. 

Also  in:  D.  T.  Valentine,  ITist.  of  the  City 
OfN.  Y.,  eh.  5. 

A.  D.  1654. — Threatened  attack  from  New 
England.     See  New  Jersey:  A.  D.  1640-1G5.5. 

A.  D.  1655. — Subjugation  of  the  Swedes  on 
the  Delaware.  See  Delaware:  A.  D.  1640- 
16.-)6. 

A.  D.  1664. —  The  English  conquest. — New 
Amsterdam  becomes  New  York.— The  Naviga- 
tion Act  of  Cromwell,  maintained  by  the  English 
after  the  Stuart  Restoration,  was  continually 
evaded,  almost  openly,  in  the  British  American 
colonies;  and  it  was  with  the  Dutch  at  New 
Amsterdam  that  the  illicit  trade  of  the  New 
Englanders,  tlie  Virginians  and  the  Marylanders 
was  principally  carried  on.  "  In  1663  the  losses 
to  the  revenue  were  so  extensive  tliat  the  farmers 
of  the  customs  .  .  .  complained  of  the  great 
abuses  which,  they  claimed,  defrauded  the  rev- 
enue of  £10,000  a  year.  The  interest  of  the 
kingdom  was  at  stake,  and  the  conquest  of  the 
New  Netherland  was  resolved  upon.  .  .  .  The 
next  concern  of  the  Chancellor  [Clarendon]  was 
to  secure  to  tlie  Crown  the  full  benefit  of  tlie 
proposed  conquest.  He  was  as  little  satisfied 
with  the  self-rule  of  the  New  England  colonies 
as  with  the  presence  of  Dutch  sovereignty  on 
American  soil;    and   in    the    conquest    of   the 


foreigner  he  found  the  means  to  bring  the  Eng- 
lish subject  into  closer  dependence  on  tiie  King. 
James  Duke  of  York,  Orand  Admiral,  was  the 
heir  to  the  Crown.  ...  A  patent  to  James  as 
presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  from  the  King 
his  brotlier,  would  merge  in  tlie  crown;  and  a 
central  authority  strongly  established  over  the 
territory  covered  by  it  might  well,  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  be  extended  over  tiie  colonies 
on  either  side  which  were  governed  under  limi- 
tations and  with  privileges  directly  secured  by 
charter  from  the  King.  .  .  .  The  first  step  taken 
by  Clarendon  was  the  purchase  of  the  title  con- 
veyed to  the  Earl  of  Stirling  in  1635  by  the 
grantees  of  the  New  England  patent.  This 
covered  the  territory  of  Pemaquid,  between  the 
Saint  Croix  and  the  Kennebec,  in  Maine, 
and  the  island  of  3Iatowack,  or  Long  Island. 
...  A  title  being  thus  acquired  by  the  adroit- 
ness of  Clarendon,  a  patent  was,  on  the  12th  of 
March,  1664,  issiK-d  by  Ciiarles  II.  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  granting  him  tlie  Maine  territory  of 
Pemaquid,  all  the  islands  between  Cape  Cod  and 
the  Narrows,  the  Hudson  River,  and  all  the 
lands  from  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut 
to  the  east  side  of  Delaware  Bay,  together  with 
the  islands  of  >Iartha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket. 
The  inland  boundary  was  '  a  line  from  the  head 
of  Connecticut  River  to  the  source  of  Hudson 
River,  thence  to  the  head  of  the  Mohawk  bianch 
of  Hudson  River,  and  thence  to  the  east  side  of 
Delaware  Bay. '  Tlie  patent  gave  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  bis  heirs,  deputies,  and  assigns,  '  abso- 
lute power  to  govern  within  this  domain  accord- 
ing to  his  own  rules  and  discretions  consistent 
with  the  statutes  of  England.'  In  this  patent 
the  charter  granted  by  the  King  to  the  younger 
John  Winthrop  in  1662  for  Connecticut,  in  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  commissioners  should  be 
sent  to  New  England  to  settle  the  boundaries  of 
each  colony,  was  entirely  disreganled.  The 
idea  of  commissioners  for  boundaries  now  de- 
veloped with  larger  scope,  and  the  King  estab- 
lished a  royal  commission,  consisting  of  four 
persons  recommended  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
whose  private  instructions  were  to  reduce  the 
Dutch  to  submission  and  to  increase  tlie  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Crown  in  the  New  England 
colonies,  which  Clarendon  considered  to  be  '  al- 
ready well-nigh  ripened  to  a  commonwealth.' 
Three  of  these  commissioners  were  officers  in  the 
royal  army,  —  Colonel  Richard  Nicolls,  Sir 
Robert  Carr,  Colonel  George  Cartwright.  The 
fourth  was  Samuel  ^Maverick.  ...  To  Colonel 
Nicolls  the  Duke  ov  York  entrusted  the  charge 
of  taking  possession  of  and  governing  the  vast 
territory  covered  by  the  King  s  patent.  To  one 
more  capable  and  worthy  the  delicate  trust  could 
not  have  been  confided.  .  .  .  His  title  under  the 
new  commission  was  that  of  Deputy-Governor; 
the  tenure  of  his  office,  the  Duke's  pleasure. 
.  .  .  When  the  news  of  the  gathering  of  the  fleet 
reached  the  Hague,  and  explanation  was  de- 
manded of  Downing  [the  English  ambassador] 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  reports  that  it  was  intended 
for  the  reduction  of  the  New  Netherland,  he 
boldly  insisted  on  the  English  right  to  the  terri- 
tory by  first  possession.  To  a  claim  so  flimsy 
and  impudent  only  one  response  was  possible, — 
a  declaration  of  war.  But  the  Dutch  people  at 
large  had  little  interest  in  the  remote  settlement, 
which  was  held  to  be  a  trading-post  rather  than 
a  colony,  and  not  a  profitable  post  at  best.     The 
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West  India  Company  saw  the  danger  of  the  sit- 
uation, but  its  appeals  for  assLstuncc  were  disre- 
garded. It«  own  resourees  and  credit  were 
unecMial  to  tlie  tasls  of  defence.  Mennwliile  tlie 
Engiisli  fleet,  composed  of  one  sldp  of  3(i,  one  of 
80,  a  tliird  of  16,  and  a  transport  of  ID  guns, 
with  tliree  full  companies  of  the  King's  veterans, 
—  in  all  430  men,  commanded  by  Colonels 
Nicolls,  Carr,  and  Cartwright,  —  sidled  from 
Portsmouth  for  Gardiner's  Bay  on  the  15th  of 
May.  On  the  33d  of  J>dy  Nicolls  and  Cart- 
wright  reached  Boston,  where  they  demanded 
military  aid  from  the  Governor  and  Council  of 
the  Colony.  Calling  upon  Winthrop  for  the  as- 
sistance of  Connecticut,  and  appointing  a  rendez- 
vous at  the  west  end  of  Long  Island,  Nicolls  set 
sail  with  his  ships  and  anchored  in  New  Utrecht 
Bay,  .just  outside  of  Coney  Island,  a  snot  since 
histoncal  as  the  landing-place  of  Lord  Howe's 
troops  in  1776.  Here  Nicolls  was  joined  by 
militia  from  New  Haven  and  Long  Isliiiul.  The 
city  of  New  Amsterdam  .  .  .  was  defenceless. 
The  Director,  Stuyvesant,  heard  of  the  approach 
of  the  English  at  Fort  Orange  (Albany),  wlnther 
he  had  gone  to  quell  disturbances  with  the  In- 
dians. Returning  in  haste,  he  summoned  his 
council  together.  The  folly  of  resistance  was 
apparent  to  all,  and  after  delays,  by  whicii  the 
Director-General  sought  to  save  something  of  his 
dignity,  a  commission  for  a  surrender  was  agreed 
upon  between  the  Dutch  authorities  and  Colonel 
Nicolls.  The  capitulation  confirmed  the  inhabi- 
tants in  the  possession  of  their  property,  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  their  freedom  as 
citizens.  The  municipal  ofHcers  were  continued 
in  their  rule.  On  the  29th  of  August.  1664,  the 
articles  were  ratified  .  .  .  and  the  city  passed 
under  English  rule.  The  first  act  of  Nicolls  on 
taking  pos.session  of  the  fort,  in  which  he  was  wel- 
comed by  the  civic  authorities,  was  to  order  tliat 
the  city  of  New  Amsterdam  be  thereafter  known 
as  New  York,  and  the  fort  as  Fort  James,  in 
honor  of  the  title  and  name  of  his  lord  and 
patron.  At  the  time  of  the  surrender  the  city 
gave  small  promise  of  its  magnificent  future. 
Its  entire  population,  which  did  not  exceed  1,500 
souls,  was  housed  within  the  triangle  at  the  point 
of  the  island.  .  .  .  Nicolls  now  established  a  new 
government  for  the  province.  A  force  was  sent 
up  the  Hudson  under  Captain  Cartwright,  which 
took  possession  of  Fort  Orange,  the  name  of 
which  was  changed  to  Albany,  in  honor  of  a  title 
of  the  Duke  of  York."  — J.  A.  Stevens,  T/ie 
English  in  iV.  Y.  {Xart'atice  and  Critical  Hist,  of 
Am.,  V.  3,  ch.  10). 

Also  in:  J.  R.  Brodhead,  Hist,  of  X  T.,  v.  1, 
(Hi.  20. — Docs,  lielative  to  Col.  Hist,  of  X.  T.,  v. 
2-3.  —  See,  also,  Massachusetts:  A.  D.  16C0- 
1665. 

A.  D.  1664. — The  separation  of  New  Jersey, 
by  grant  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret.  See  New 
Jkhsey:  a.  D.  1664-1667. 

A.  D.  1664. — '^^c  annexation  of  the  Dela- 
ware settlements.    See  Delaware:  A.  D.  1GG4. 

A.  D.  1664-1674. — The  province  as  the  Eng- 
lish received  it. — Dutch  institutions,  their  in- 
fluence and  survival. — "  In  the  year  1664,  when 
the  government  passed  to  the  English,  New 
Netherland  is  said  by  the  Chevalier  Lambrecht- 
sen  to  have  consisted  of  three  cities  and  tlnrty 
villages.  Its  population  was  then  about  ten 
thousand  souls,  exclusive  of  tlie  Indians,  who 
were  important  auxiliaries  for  trade  and  peltries. 


The  iidiubitants  enjoyed  a  fair  nieasurc  of  free- 
dom and  protection.  High  roads  already  e.x- 
isted.  and  ilierc  were  numerous  owners  of  tlour- 
ishing  farms,  or  botnveries.  and  other  real 
property,  while  »irbun  life  was  well  policed  liy 
proper  laws.  Tlu  treatment  by  the  Dutch  of 
the  many  English  and  other  aliens  who  already 
dwelt  within  the  Dutch  territory  was  nither  in 
advance  of  the  age,  while  the  jurisprudeneo 
established  here  by  tiie  Dutch,  being  largely 
borrowed  from  the  high  civilization  of  Rome, 
was  certainlv  superior  in  refinement  to  the  con- 
temporary ?eudal  and  folk  law  introduced  by 
the  English  in  1604.  Theoretically,  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  conformed  to  a  high  standard, 
and  both  Dutch  and  aliens  were  protected  by 
adequate  constitutional  guaranties.  We  cannot 
for  an  in.stant  presume  that  the  institutions 
which  half  a  century  had  reared  were  swej)! 
into  oblivion  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  English 
contjuerors  in  1664.  It  would  be  more  rational 
to  suppose  that  the  subsidence  of  the  Dutch  in- 
stitutions was  as  gradual  as  the  facts  demonstrate 
it  to  have  been.  Negro  slavery  was  introduced 
by  the  Dutch,  but  it  existed  here  only  under  its 
least  objectionable  conditions.  A  large  measure 
of  religious  liberty  was  tolerated,  although  the 
Dutch  Reformed  C'hurch  was  the  only  one  pub- 
licly sanctioned.  On  several  occasions  delegates 
of  the  commonalty  were  brought  into  consulta- 
tion with  tiie  Director-General  and  Council,  and 
thus,  to  some  extent,  a  principle  of  representa- 
tive government  wivs  at  least  recognized,  al- 
though it  was  somewhat  at  variance  with  the 
company's  standard  of  colonial  government,  and 
savored  too  much  of  the  English  idea  and  en- 
croachment to  be  palatable.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  at  home  the  Dutch  were  a  self-gov- 
erning people  and  accustomed  to  that  most 
important  principle  of  free  government  —  self- 
assessment  in  taxation.  In  common  with  all 
commercial  peoples,  they  possessed  a  sturdy 
independence  of  mind  and  demeanor.  There  is 
no  proof  that  these  excellent  qualities  were 
diminished  by  transplantation  to  the  still  freer 
air  of  the  new  country.  New  Netherland  was 
not  altogether  fortunate  in  its  type  of  go%'ern- 
ment,  experience  demonstrating  that  the  selfish 
spirit  of  a  mercantile  monopoly  is  not  the  fit  re- 
pository of  governmental  powers.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  company's 
government  introduced  liere  much  >hat  was  good 
and  accomplished  little  that  was  pernicious.  In 
1664  it  certain!}'  surrendered  to  the  Engli.sh  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  flourishing  colonies  of 
America,  possessing  a  hardy,  vigorous,  and 
thrifty  people,  well  adapted  to  all  the  principles 
of  civil  and  rel'.gious  freedom.  History  shows 
that  this  people  speedily  coalesced  with  all  that 
was  good  in  the  system  introduced  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  sturdily  opposed  all  that  was  undesira- 
ble. ...  It  is  certain  .  .  .  that  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Dutch  political  authority  the 
English  proceeded  gradually  to  introduce  into 
New  York,  by  express  command,  tlieir  own  hiws 
and  customs.  Yet  it  requires  a  very  much  more 
extended  examination  of  original  sources  than 
has  ever  been  made  to  determine  absolutijly  iust 
how  much  of  the  English  laws  and  institutions 
was  in  force  at  a  particular  epoch  of  colonial  his- 
tory. The  subject  perplexed  the  colonial  courts, 
ana  it  is  still  perplexing." — R.  L.  Fowler,  Con- 
st it  ution((l  and  Legal  Hist,  of  X.  Y.  in  tfie  17 th 
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Century  (Memorial  IliHory  of  tfie  City  of  Xew 
York,  i).  1,  eh.  14).— "Although  the  New  Neth- 
criand  bt'oame  n  permanent  EngliHli  colony  un- 
der the  Treaty  of  Westminster  in  1674  [see 
lx;low],  its  population  remained  largely  Dutch 
until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  next  century. 
TJio  prosperity  of  New  York,  growing  steadily 
with  the  progress  of  trade  anil  the  exportation 
of  grains,  attracted  emigrants  from  Holland  not- 
withdianding  the  change  of  flag.  Many  families 
now  living  on  Manhattan  Island  arc  descended 
from  Dutciimen  who  came  out  after  the  English 
occupation.  The  old  names  with  which  we 
have  l)ecomc  familiar  in  the  early  annals  of  New 
Amsterdam  continue  in  positions  of  honour  and 

Frominence  througli  the  English  colonial  records. 
n  1673,  we  find  among  the  city  magistrates 
Johannes  van  Bruggh,  .lohanncs  de  Peyster, 
./Egidius  Luycli,  Jacob  Kip,  Laurans  van  der 
Spiegel,  Wilhelm  Beeckman,  Guleyn  Verplanck, 
Stephen  van  Courtlandt.  In  1677,  Stephanus 
van  Courtlandt  is  mayor,  and  Johannes  de  Peys- 
ter  deputy  mayor.  In  1682,  Cornells  Steenwyck 
is  mayor;  in  1685,  the  office  is  filled  by  Nicholas 
Bayard;  in  1686,  by  Van  Courtlandt  again. 
Abraham  de  Peyster  was  mayor  from  1691  to 
1695;  and  in  his  time  the  following  Dutchmen 
were  aldermen :  W.  Beeckman,  Jonannes  Kip, 
Brandt  Schuyler,  Garrett  Douw,  Arent  van 
Scoyck,  Gerard  Douw,  Rip  van  Dam,  Jacobus 
van  Courtlandt,  Samuel  Baj'ard,  Jacobus  van 
Nostrandt,  Jan  Hendricks  Brevoort,  Jan  van 
Home,  Petrus  Bayard,  Abraham  Wendell,  John 
Brevoort.  These  names  recur  down  to  1717.  In 
1718,  John  Roosevelt,  Philip  van  Courtlandt, 
and  Cornelius  de  Peyster  are  aldermen.  In  1719, 
Jacobus  van  Courtlandt  is  mayor,  and  among 
the  aldermen  are  Philip  van  Courtlandt,  Harma- 
nus  van  Gilder,  Jacobus  Kip,  Frederic  Philipse, 
John  Roosevelt,  Philip  Schuyler.  In  1745, 
Stephen  Bayard  is  mayor.  During  the  last  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Dutch  names  are 
more  and  more  crowded  out  by  the  English. 
...  By  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Dutch  names  occur  only  occasionally. 
These  Dutchmen  not  only  preserved  their  lead- 
ership in  public  affairs,  but  carried  on  a  large 
proportion  of  the  city's  trade.  New  York  was 
an  English  colony,  but  its  greatness  was  largely 
built  on  Dutch  foundations.  It  is  often  said 
that  the  city  became  flourishing  only  after  the 
English  occupation.  Tliis  is  true,  with  the 
qualification  tliat  the  Dutch  trader  and  the 
Dutch  farmer  after  that  event  had  greater  op- 
portunities for  successful  activity.  .  .  .  Dutcli 
continued  to  be  the  language  of  New  York  until 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  after  which 
time  English  contended  for  the  mastery  with 
steady  success.  In  the  outlying  towns  of  Long 
Island  and  New  Jersey  and  along  the  Hudson 
River,  Dutch  was  generally  used  for  a  century 
later.  ...  In  New  York  city  the  large  English 
immigration,  the  requirements  of  commerce, 
and  the  frequent  intermarriages  of  Dutch  and 
English  families  had  given  to  Englisli  the  pre- 
dominance by  the  year  1750.  ...  In  New  York 
city  the  high-stoop  house,  and  the  peculiar  ob- 
servance 01  New  Year's  Day  which  continued 
until  1870,  are  two  familiar  relics  of  Holland. 
The  valuable  custom  of  registering  transfers  of 
real  estate  has  been  received  from  the  same 
source." — B.  Tuckerman,  Peter  Stuytesant,  ch. 
4. 


A.  D.  1665.— The    Duke't    Laws.— "At   a 

feneral  meeting  held  at  Hempstead,  on  Long 
sland  [March  1,  1665J,  attended  by  deputies 
from  all  the  towns,  Governor  Nichols  presently 
published,  on  his  own  and  the  duke's  authority, 
a  b(Kly  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  new 
province,  alphabetically  arranged,  collated,  and 
digested,  '  out  of  the  several  laws  now  in  force 
in  ills  majesty's  American  colonies  and  planta- 
tions,' exhibiting  indeed,  many  traces  of  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts  legislation.  .  .  .  The 
code  [was]  known  as  the  'Duke's  Laws,'  which 
Nichols  imagined  '  could  not  but  bo  satisfactory 
even  to  the  most  factious  Republicans.'  A  con- 
siderable number  of  immigmnts  seem  to  have 
come  in  on  the  strength  of  it  from  tiie  neighbor- 
ing colonies  of  New  England." — R.  Hildreth, 
Hut.  of  the  U.  8.,  ch.  17  (v.  2), 

Also  in  :  The  Duke  of  York'i  Book  of  Lawt, 
comp.  ami  cd.  by  8.  Oeorge,  et  al. 

A.  D.  1665-1666.— French  invasions  of  the 
Iroquois  country,  under  Courcelles  and  Tracy. 
See  Canada  :  A.  D.  1640-1700. 

A.  D.  1673.— The  reconquest  of  the  city  and 

Srovince  by  the  Dutch. — The  seizure  of  New 
letherland  by  the  English  in  1664  was  one  of 
several  acts  01  hostility  which  preceded  an  actual 
declaration  of  war  between  England  and  Holland. 
The  war  became  formal,  however,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  ended  in  1666,  ingloriously'  for 
England  —  see  Netherlands  (Holland):  A.  D. 
1665-1666  —  although  she  retained  her  American 
conquests.  Then  followed  a  period  of  hypo- 
critical alliance  on  the  part  of  Charles  II.  with 
the  Dutch,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
betray  them  in  1672,  when  he  joined  Louis  XIV. 
of  France  in  a  perfidious  attack  upon  the  sturdy 
republic  —  see  Netheiilands  (Holland):  A.  D. 
1672-1674.  During  the  second  year  of  this  last 
mentioned  war,  Cornelis  Evertsen,  worthy  son  of 
a  famous  Dutch  admiral,  made  an  unexpected 
reconquest  of  the  lost  province.  Evertsen  "had 
been  sent  out  from  Zealand  with  fifteen  ships  to 
harass  the  enemy  in  the  West  Indies,  which  was 
effectually  done.  At  Martinico  he  fell  in  with 
four  sliips  dispatched  from  Amsterdam,  under 
the  command  of  Jacob  Binckes.  Joining  their 
forces,  the  two  commodores  followed  Krynssen's 
track  to  the  Chesapeake,  where  they  took  eight 
and  burned  five  Virginia  tobacco  ships,  in  spite 
of  the  gallantry  of  the  frigates  which  were  to 
convoy  them  to  England.  As  they  were  going 
out  of  the  James  River,  the  Dutch  commodores 
met  a  sloop  from  New  York,"  and  received  in- 
formation from  one  of  its  passengers  which  satis- 
fied them  that  they  might  easily  take  possession 
of  the  town.  '"In  a  few  days  [August  7,  1673] 
the  Dutch  fleet,  which,  with  three  ships  of  war 
from  Amsterdam,  and  four  from  Zealand,  was 
now  swelled  by  prizes  to  23  vessels,  carrying 
1,600  men,  arrived  off  Sandy  Hook.  The  next 
morning  they  anchored  under  Staten  Island." 
On  the  following  day  the  city,  which  could 
make  no  defense,  and  all  the  Dutch  inhabitants 
of  which  were  eager  to  welcome  their  country- 
men, was  unconditionally  surrendered.  "The 
recovery  of  New  York  by  the  Dutch  was  an  ab- 
solute conquest  by  an  open  enemy  in  time  of  war. 
.  .  .  '  Not  the  smallest '  article  of  capitulation,  ex- 
cept military  honors  to  the  garrison,  was  granted 
by  the  victors.  .  .  .  Their  reconquest  annihilated 
British  sovereignty  over  ancient  New  Nether- 
land,  and  extinguished  the  duke's  proprietary 
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fovernmcnt  In  Now  York,  with  tlmt  of  IiIh 
gnintt't's  in  New  Jersey.  EvertwMi  and  BinckcH 
for  the  time  represented  tl»e  Dutch  Uepubiic,  un- 
der tlie  dominion  of  wldcli  its  recovered  American 
firovinces  instantly  passed,  by  rlglit  of  success- 
ul  war.  The  effete  West  India  Company  was 
in  no  way  connected  with  tlie  transaction.  .  .  . 
The  name  of  '  New  Netlierlund '  was  of  course 
restored  to  the  reconquered  territory,  wldcli  was 
lield  to  embrace  not  only  all  that  tin;  Dutch 
possessed  according  to  the  Hartford  agreement 
of  1650,  but  also  the  whole  of  Long  Island  east 
of  Oyster  Bay,  which  originally  belonged  to  the 

Erovince  and  which  the  king  hiid  granted  to  the 
luke  of  York.  .  .  .  It  was,  first  of  all.  necessary 
to  extemporizo  a  provisional  government.  No 
orders  had  been  given  to  Evertsen  or  Hinckes 
about  New  Netherland.  Its  recovery  was  a 
lucky  accident,  wholly  due  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  two  commodores;  upon  whom  fell  the  re- 
sponsibility of  governing  their  conquest  until  di- 
rections should  come  from  tlie  Hague."  They 
appointed  CapUiin  Anthony  Colve  to  be  Gover- 
nor General  of  the  Province.  "  Colve's  commis- 
sion described  his  government  as  extending  from 
15  miles  south  of  Cape  Henlopen  to  the  east  eml 
of  Long  Island  and  Shelter  Island,  thence  through 
the  middle  of  the  Sound  to  Greenwich,  and  so 
northerly,  according  to  the  boundary  made  in 
1650,  including  Delaware  Bay  and  all  the  inter- 
mediate territory,  as  possessed  by  the  English 
under  the  Duke  of  York.  .  .  .  The  name  of  the 
city  of  New  York  was  .  .  .  changed  to  'New 
Orange,'  in  compliment  to  the  prince stadtholder. 
.  .  .  The  metropolis  being  secured,  200  men 
were  sent  up  the  river,  in  several  vessels,  to  re- 
duce Esopus  and  Albany.  No  opposition  was 
shown."  Albany  was  ordered  to  be  called  Wil- 
lemstadt. — J.  R.  Brodhead,  Hist,  of  the  State  of 
N.  v.,  V.  2,  eh.  4-5. 

Also  in  :  Mrs.  M.  J.  Lamb,  Hist,  of  the  City 
of  N.  T.,  V.  1.  eh.  14-15. — Docg.  relating  to  Col. 
Jlist.  of  N.  Y.,  t.  2.— Memorial  Hist,  of  the  City 
of  New  Tork,  t.  1,  ch.  9. 

A.  D.  1674.— Restored  to  Eneland  by  the 
Treaty  of  Westminster.  See  NETiiEni-ANDS 
(Holland):  A.  D.  1674. 

A.  D.  1674-1675.— Long  Island  annexed, 
with  attempts  against  half  of  Connecticut. 
See  Connecticut:  A.  D.  1074-1675. 

A.  D.  1684. — Doubtful  origin  of  English 
claims  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Iroquois 
country. — "Colonel  Dongan  [governor  of  New 
York]  was  instrumental  in  procuring  a  conven- 
tion of  the  Five  Nations,  at  Albany,  in  1684,  to 
meet  Lord  Hov/ard  of  Effingham,  Governor  of 
Virginia,  at  which  he  (Dongan)  was  likewise 
present.  This  meeting,  or  council,  was  attended 
by  the  happiest  results.  .  .  .  Colonel  Dongan 
succeeded  in  completely  gaining  the  affections  of 
the  Indians,  who  conceived  for  him  the  warmest 
esteem.  Tliey  even  asked  that  the  arms  of  the 
Duke  of  York  might  be  put  upon  their  castles; 
—  a  r'^quest  which  it  need  not  be  said  was  most 
readily  complied  with,  since,  should  it  afterwards 
become  necessary,  the  governor  might  find  it 
convenient  to  construe  it  into  an  act  of  at  least 

{)artial  submission  to  English  authority,  although 
t  hav,  been  asserted  that  the  Indians  themselves 
looked  upon  the  ducal  insignia  as  a  sort  of  charm, 
that  might  protect  them  against  the  French. " — 
W.  L.  Stone,  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  W.  Johnson, 
T.  i,  p.  15. 


A.  D.  1684-1687.— French  invasions  of  the 
Iroquois  country  under  De  La  Barre  and  De 

Nonville.     See  Canada:  A.  D.  1(110-1700. 

A.  D.  i685.— The  Dongan  Charter.—  'Tlie 
year  1086  wa.s  distinguif^licd  bv  tlie  granting  of 
the  '  Dongan  (Miarter'  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
It  was  drafted  liy  Mayor  Nicholas  Bayard  and 
Recorder  James  Graham,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  lilieral  ever  bestowed  upon  a  colonial  city. 
By  it,  sources  of  immediate  income  became  vested 
in  the  corporation.  Hubsetjuent  charters  added 
nothing  to  the  city  property,  save  in  the  matter 
of  ferry  rights,  in  immediate  reference  to  whi<h 
the  charters  of  1708  and  1730  were  obtained. 
.  .  .  The  instrument  was  the  basis  of  a  plan  of 
government  for  a  great  city."— Mrs.  M.  J.  Lamb, 
IliHt.  of  the  City  of  X.   Y.,'v.  1,  p.  817. 

Also  IN:  M.  Benjamin,  Tho*.  Jhnigan  and  the 
O  ran  ting  of  the  K  V.  Charter  {.\femorial  Hint,  of 
the  City  of  N.  }'.,  v.  \,  eh   11). 

A.  D.  1688.— Joined  virith  Nev7  England 
under  the  governorship  of  Andros. — In  April, 
1088,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  who  had  been  made 
Governor-general  of  all  New  England  In  1686, 
received  a  new  commission  from  the  King  which 
"constituted  him   Governor  of  all  the  English 

Possessions  on  tlw;  mainland  of  America,  except 
ennsvlvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 
The  *  Territory  and  Dominion '  of  New  England 
was  now  to  embrace  the  country  between  the 
40th  degree  of  latitude  and  the  River  St.  Croix, 
thus  including  New  York  and  the  Jerseys.  The 
seat  of  government  was  to  be  at  Boston;  and  a 
Deputy-Governor,  to  reside  at  New  York,  was  to 
be  the  immediate  head  of  the  administration  of 
that  colony  and  of  the  Jerseys.  The  Governor 
was  to  be  assisted  by  a  Council  consisting  of  42 
members,  of  whom  Hve  were  to  constitute  a 
quorum.  .  .  .  The  Governor  in  Council  might 
impose  and  collect  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
government,  and  might  pass  laws,  which  how- 
ever were,  within  three  months  of  their  enact- 
ment, to  be  sent  over  to  the  Privy  Council  for 
approval  or  repeal.  .  .  .  The  seal  of  New  York 
was  to  be  broken,  and  the  seal  of  New  England 
to  be  used  for  the  whole  jurisdiction.  Liberty 
of  conscience  was  to  be  allowed,  agreeably  to 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence."— J.  G.  Palfrey, 
Compendious  IIiKt.  of  New  Eng.,  bk.  3,  eh.  14(».  3). 
Also  in  :  Mrs.  M.  J.  Lamb,  Hint,  of  the  City 
ofN.  r.,  V.  1,  ch.  18.— J.  R.  Brodhead,  ed.  Doc*, 
relative  to  Col.  Hist,  of  N.  Y. ,  v.  3.  pp.  537-554. 
A.  D.  1689-1691. — The  Revolution. — Jacob 
Leisler  and  his  fate. — News  of  the  revolution  in 
England  wiiieh  drove  James  II.  from  the  throne, 
giving  it  to  his  daughter,  Mary,  and  her  hus- 
band, William  of  Orange,  reached  New  York, 
from  Virginia,  in  February,  1689,  but  was  con- 
cealed as  long  as  possible  from  the  public  by 
Lieutenant-Governor  Nicholson.  No  disturbance 
of  the  authority  of  the  latter  occurred  until 
after  the  people  of  Boston  had  risen,  in  April, 
and  seized  the  Governor-General,  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  stripping  his  authority  from  him  and 
casting  him  into  prison.  This  spirited  move- 
ment was  followed  a  little  later  by  like  action  in 
New  York.  Two  parties  had  quickly  taken 
form,  "one  compo.sed  of  the  adherents  of  James, 
the  other  of  the  friends  of  William  and  Mary. 
The  former  embmced  the  aristocratic  citizens, 
including  Nicholas  Bayard,  the  commander  of 
the  city  militia,  the  members  of  the  council,  and 
the  municipal  authorities.    The  friends  of  the 
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new  monnrchR  formed  a  large  innjority  of  the 
citizens.  Tliey  miiintiiitu'd  tliuttlu;  entire  fabric 
of  tlie  imperial  government,  including  that  of 
the  colonieH,  had  been  overthrown  by  the  rev«)lu- 
tion,  and  tlnit,  as  no  perHon  wiw  inveHted  with 
authority  in  the  province,  it  reverted  to  the  legit- 
imate source  of  all  authority  —  the  people  — 
who  might  delegate  their  powers  to  whomsoever 
they  woidd.  Among  the  principal  supporters 
of  tills  view  was  Jacob  Leisler,  a  German  by 
birth,  a  merchant,  the  senior  captain  of  one  of 
tlie  five  trainbands  of  the  city  commanded  by 
Colonel  Bayard,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and  wealth- 
iest inhabitants.  ...  He  was  a  zealous  oppo- 
nent of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  determination.  .  .  .  Rumors  of  ter- 
rible things  contemplated  by  the  adherents  of 
James  spread  over  the  town,  an<l  produced  great 
excitement.  The  tive  companies  of  militia  and 
a  crowd  of  citizens  gathered  at  the  lumse  of 
Leisler,  and  induced  Idm  to  become  their  leader 
and  guide  in  this  emergency.  Colonel  Bayard 
attempted  to  disperse  them,  but  he  was  compelled 
to  Hy  for  his  life.  A  distinct  line  was  now  dmwn 
between  the  'aristocrats,'  led  by  Bayard,  Van 
Cortlandt,  Robert  Livingston,  and  others,  and 
the  '  democrats ' —  the  majority  of  the  people  — 
who  regarded  Leisler  as  their  leader  and  cham- 
pion. At  his  suggestion  a  '  Committee  of  Safety ' 
was  fonned,  composed  of  ten  members  —  Dutch, 
Huguenot,  and  English.  They  constituted  Leis- 
ler 'Capt4un  of  the  Fort,'  and  invested  him  with 
the  powers  of  conmiander-in-chief  —  really  chief 
•magistrate  —  until  orders  should  come  from  the 
new  monarch.  This  was  the  first  really  rei)ublicau 
ruler  that  ever  attained  to  power  in  America.  He 
took  possession  of  Fort  James  and  the  public 
funds  that  were  in  it,  and,  in  June,  1080,  he  pro- 
claimed, with  the  sound  of  trumpets,  William 
and  Mary  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain  ard  the 
colonies.  Then  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  king,  giv- 
ing him  an  account  of  what  he  had  done."  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Nicholson  made  little  attempt 
to  assert  his  authority  In  the  face  of  these  dem- 
onstrations, but  departed  presently  for  England, 
"after  formally  giving  authority  to  his  council- 
lors to  preserve  the  peace  during  his  absence, 
and  until  their  Majesties'  pleasure  sliould  be 
made  known.  .  .  .  Nicholson's  desertion  of  his 
post  gave  Leisler  and  the  Republicans  great  ad- 
vantages. He  ordered  the  several  counties  of 
the  province  to  elect  their  civil  and  military  offi- 
cers. Some  counties  obeyed,  and  others  did  not. 
The  counter  influence  of  Nicholson's  councillors 
was  continually  and  persistently  felt,  and  Leisler 
and  his  party  became  greatly  incensed  against 
them,  especially  against  Bayard,  who  was  the 
chief  Instigator  of  the  opposition  to  the  '  usurper,' 
as  he  called  the  Republican  leader.  So  hot  be- 
came the  indignation  of  Leisler  and  his  friends 
that  Bayard  was  compelled  to  fly  for  his  life  to 
Albany.  The  other  councillors,  alarmed,  soon 
followed  him.  At  Albany  they  acknowledged 
allegiance  to  William  and  Mary.  They  set  up 
an  independent  government,  and  claimed  to  be 
the  true  and  only  rulers  of  the  province.  In 
this  position  they  were  sustained  by  the  civil  au- 
thorities at  Albany. "  Leisler's  son-in-law,  Jacob 
Milborne,  was  sent  with  a  force  to  take  posses- 
sion of  their  seat  of  government,  but  failed  to 
accomplish  his  mission.  "Soon  after  this  event 
a  letter  arrived  at  New  York  by  a  special  messen- 
ger from  the  British  Privy  Council,  directed  to 


'Francis  Nicholson,  Esq.,  or,  in  his  absence,  to 
such  as,  for  the  time  being,  take  care  for  pre- 
serving the  peace  and  adndnisterin^  the  laws  in 
His  ^fiijesty's  province  of  New  \ork.'"  This 
letter  was  (fellvered  by  the  messenger  to  Leisler. 
Bayard,  wlio  had  come  to  the  city  in  disgid.se 
and  attempted  to  secure  the  missive,  was  arrested 
and  iiuprlHoned.  "  From  this  time  the  opposition 
to  Leisler's  government  assumed  an  organized 
shape,  and  was  sleepless  and  relentless.  Leisler 
justly  regarding  hiinself  as  Invested  with  su- 
preme power  by  the  peojjlc  and  the  spirit  of  the 
letter  from  the  Privy  Council,  at  once  assumed 
the  title  of  lieutenant-governor;  appointed  coun- 
cillors; made  a  new  provincial  seal;  established 
courts,  and  called  an  assembly  to  provide  means 
for  carrying  on  war  with  Canada.  .  .  .  Colonel 
Henry  Hloughter  was  appointed  Governor  of 
New  York,  but  did  not  arrive  until  the  spring  of 
1691.  Richard  Ingoldsby,  a  captain  of  foot,  ar- 
rived early  in  the  year,  with  a  company  of  regu- 
lar soKlicfs,  to  take  possession  of  ancl  hold  the 
government  until  the  arrival  of  the  governor. 
He  was  urged  by  Leisler's  enemies  to  assume  su- 
l)reme  power  at  once,  as  he  was  the  highest  royal 
olHcer  in  the  province.  He  haughtily  demanded 
of  Leisler  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  without 
deigning  to  show  the  governor  his  credentials. 
Leisler,  of  course,  refused,  and  onlered  the 
troops  to  be  quartered  in  the  city.  Ingoldsby 
attempted  to  take  the  fort  by  force,  but  faile(l. 
For  ssveral  weeks  the  city  was  fearfully  excited 
by  rival  factious — '  Lelslerlans '  and  'anti-Lels- 
lerians.'  On  the  arrival  of  Governor  Sloughter, 
in  March  (1691),  Leisler  at  once  loyally  tendered 
to  him  the  fort  and  the  province.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  enemies  of  Leisler,  the  royal 
governor  responded  to  this  meritorious  action  by 
ordering  the  arrest  of  the  lieutenant-governor; 
also  Milborne,  and  six  other  *  inferior  insurgents ' 
.  .  .  ,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason."  The  ac- 
cused were  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged ;  but  all  except  Leisler  and  Milborne  re- 
ceived pardon.  These  two  appealed  to  the  king; 
but  the  governor's  councillors  succeeded  in  sup- 
pressing the  appeal.  As  Sloughter  hesitated  to 
sign  the  death-warrant,  they  intoxicated  him  at  a 
dinner  party  and  obtained  his  signature  to  the 
fatal  document  while  his  judgment  was  over- 
come. Before  the  drunken  governor  recovered  his 
senses  Jacob  Leisler  and  Jacob  Milborne  had  been 
hanged.  ' '  When  the  governor  become  sober,  he 
was  appalled  at  what  he  had  done.  He  was  so 
keenly  stung  by  remorse  and  afflicted  by  delirium 
tremens  that  he  tiled  a  few  weeks  afterward. 
Calm  and  impartial  judgment,  enlightened  by 
truth,  now  assigns  to  Jacob  Leisler  the  high  posi- 
tion in  history  of  a  patriot  and  martyr." — B.  J. 
Losslng,  The  Empire  State,  eh.  8. — "Leisler  lacked 
judgment  and  wisdom  In  administrative  affairs, 
but  his  alms  were  comprehensive  and  patriotic. 
His  words  are  Imbued  with  a  reverent  spirit,  and 
were  evidently  the  utterances  of  an  honest  man. 
It  was  his  lot  to  encounter  an  opposition  led  by 
persons  who  held  office  under  King  James.  They 
pursued  him  with  a  relentless  spirit.  ...  It  is 
the  office  of  liistory  to  bear  witness  to  Jacob 
Leisler's  integrity  as  a  man,  his  loyalty  as  a  sub- 
ject, and  his  purity  as  a  patriot."— R.  Frothing- 
ham.  The  liise  of  the  Uepublic,  ch.  3. — "The 
founder  of  the  Democracy  of  New  York  was 
Jacob  Leisler.  .  .  .  And  Jacob  Leisler  was 
truly  an  honest  man,  who,  though  a  martyr  to 
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the  cause  of  liberty,  nml  sarrltlrcd  by  injustice, 
arUtiHTacy,  iiikI  jmrty  inuligiilty,  oukIiI  t<>  lit' 
coiiHiiU'ri'ii  as  oia*  lii  \vlii»in  New  York  Hliould 
take  pride — ultiiou^Mi  tiie  ancestors  of  iniuiy  of 
her  best  men  (ienoiuiced  iiiin  us  u  reliei  and  a 
traitor."— W.  Diinlap,  Hist,  of  the  Aeir  A»7/«/- 
landn.  V.  1,  eh.  Vi. 

Also  in:  C.  F.  IIolTinan,  TVic  Adiitinintmtion 
of  Jacob  [dialer  (lAlivarii  of  Am.  Jiioy.,  ti'vift 'i, 
V.  3). — Piij)era  nlntinr/  to  ).t.  Gov.  Leinlfr'n  Ad- 
ininMnition  '0'Cnllii<jhiiii»  DociDitiiiturji  Hint, 
of  iV.  }'.,  V,  2). — DoCH.  relit iiKj  to  Ltiilrr'n  Ad- 
minint ration  (.V.    V.  Hint.  S>,:  f'>U.,  IHtW). 

A.  D.  1689.1697.  — King  William's  War: 
The  Sciienectady  massacre.— Abortive  ex- 
pedition against  Montreal.— French  plans  of 
conquest.  See  Canada:  A.  I).  ItisU-luyO;  aud 
1092-KIU7. 

A.  D.  1690. — The  first.  Colonial  Congress. 
See  Unitki)  Statkm  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  KIDO, 

A.  D.  1692. — Bradford's  press  set  up.  Sec 
Pennsylvania:  A.  I).  l()!»',»-l(i!)ti, 

A.  D.  1696. —  Count  Frontenac's  invasion 
of  the  Iroquois  countty.  6ee  Canada:  A.  I). 
1«9«. 

A.  D.  1696-1749.— Suppression  of  colonial 
manufactures.  See  Unitkd  Statics  ok  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1090-1740. 

A.  D.  1709-171X.— Queen  Anne's  War:  Un- 
successful projects  against  Montreal.— Cap- 
ture of  Fort  Royal.  See  Nkw  Knoi.and:  A.  1). 
1702-1710;  andC'ANADA:  A.  P.  1711-171:). 

A.  D.  1710. — Colonization  of  Palatines  on 
the  Hudson. — Settlement  of  Palatine  Bridge 
and  German  Flats.  See  Palatines:  A.  1). 
170P-1710. 

A.  D.  1720-1734.— Conflicts  of  royal  gover- 
nors with  the  people. — Zenger's  trial. — Vindi- 
cation of  the  freedom  of  the  press. — "In  Sep- 
tember 1720,  William  Uurnel,  the  son  ot  Bislio]) 
Burnet  and  go<lson  of  William  III.,  entered 
upon  the  government  of  New  York,  i)ur(leiied 
by  instructions  from  England  to  keep  alive  the 
assembly  which  had  been  chosen  several  years 
before.  This  he  did,  to  the  great  discontent  of 
the  people,  until  it  had  lasted  more  than  eleven 
years.  .  .  .  But  he  was  intelligent,  and  free  from 
avarice.  It  was  he  who  took  possession  of 
Oswego,  and  he  'left  no  stone  unturned  to  de- 
feat the  French  designs  at  Niagara.'  Neverthe- 
less, for  all  his  merit.  In  1728,  he  was  transferred 
to  Massachusetts  to  make  way  for  the  groom  of 
the  chamber  of  George  II.  while  he  was  prince 
of  Wales.  At  the  time  when  the  ministry  w;is 
warned  that  '  the  American  assemblies  aiined  at 
nothing  less  than  being  indepetident  of  Great 
Britain  as  fivst  as  they  could,'  Newcastle  scut  as 
governor  to  New  York  and  New  Jersey  the  dull 
and  ignorant  John  Montgomerie.  Sluggish,  yet 
humane,  the  pauper  chief  magistrate  had  no 
object  in  America  but  to  get  money;  and  he 
escaped  contests  with  the  legislatures  by  giving 
way  to  them  in  all  things.  .  .  .  He  diedin  office 
in  1731.  His  successor,  in  1732,  was  William 
Cosby,  a  brother-in-law  of  the  earl  of  Halifax, 
and  connected  with  Newcastle.  A  boisterous 
aud  irritable  man,  broken  in  his  fortunes,  having 
little  understanding  and  no  sense  of  decorum  or 
of  virtue,  he  had  been  sent  over  to  clutch  at 
gain.  Few  men  did  more  to  hasten  colonial 
emancipation.  ...  To  gain  very  great  perqui- 
sites, he  followed  the  precedent  of  An '  "  '• 
Massachusetts  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  and 


sisti'd  on  new  survey's  of  lands  and  new  grants. 
In  lieu  of  the  nlil.  'To  the  objection  of  aiting 
again.st  law,  lie  answered:  '  I)o  you  think  I  ndnd 
that?  I  have  a  great  li'tercHl  in  England.'  Tlio 
courts  of  law  wire  not  pliable;  and  Costiy  dis- 
placed and  a|i|)ointed  judges,  without  soliciting 
the  consent  of  the  council  or  waiting  for  the  ap- 
probation of  the  sovereign.  Complaint  cotdil  1k) 
lieard  only  through  the  tiress.  A  newspaper 
was  estal)liH|ied  to  (l"fend  the  popular  caus*-; 
and,  in  November  17  it,  al)out  a  year  after  its 
cstiiblishment,  its  prii.ter,  .John  Peter  Zi  nger,  a 
(Jernian  liy  l)irih,  who  had  been  an  appniitice  tt) 
the  famous  |)riiiter,  William  Bradford,  ami  after- 
ward his  ]»artner,  was  imprisoned,  by  an  order 
of  the  council,  on  t!ie  i  liarge  of  publishing  false 
ami  seditious  liliels.  The  grand  jury  would  tind 
no  bill  against  him,  and  th"  attorney-general 
tiled  an  information.  The  counsel  of  Zenirer 
took  exceptions  to  tiie  commissions  of  the  judges, 
because  they  ran  during  pleasure,  and  i)ecau.se 
they  liad  been  granted  withiHit  the  <'on.sent  of 
coiMicil.  The  angry  judge  met  the  objection  by 
disbarring  James  "Ale.Namler  who  otTered  il, 
though  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in 
New  York  for  sagacilv,  penetmtion,  and  ai)pli- 
cation  to  business.  All  the  central  colonies  re- 
garded the  controversy  as  their  own.  At  the 
trial  the  jiublishing  was  confessed;  but  the  aged 
and  venerabli!  Andrew  Hamilton,  who  came  from 
Philadelphia  to  plead  for  Zenger,  justitled  the 
publication  by  as.serting  its  truth.  '  You  cannot 
be  adndtted  interrupted  the  chief  justice,  'to 
give  the  truth  of  a  libel  in  evidence.'  'Then,' 
said  Hamilton  to  the  jury,  'we  apjieal  to  yn\x 
for  witnesses  of  tiie  facts.  The  jury  have  a 
right  to  determine  both  tlie  law  and  the  fact,  and 
they  ought  to  do  so.'  'The  (piestion  before 
you,'  he  added,  'is  not  the  cause  of  a  jioor 
printer,  nor  of  New  York  alone:  it  is  the  caii.se 
of  liberty.'.  .  .  The  jury  gave  their  verdict, 
'  Not  guilty.'  Hamilton  received  of  the  common 
council  of  New  York  the  franchises  of  tlie  city 
for  'his  learned  and  generous  defence  of  the 
rights  of  mankind  aud  the  liberty  of  the  press.'  " 
— G.  Bancroft,  llist.  of  the  U.  's.  (Author's  last 
rev.),  pt.  3,  ch.  15  (r.  2). 

Also  in:  J.  Grahame,  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.  (Colo- 
nial), hk.  10,  ch.  1  (K.  2).— W.  L.  Stone,  Ilist.  of 
N.  Y.  City,  2d  period,  ch.  2.— E.  Lawrence,  1177- 
liam  Coslty  and  the  Freedomofthe  Press  (Memorial 
Hist,  of  the  City  of  X.  Y.,  v.  2,  ch.  7). 

A.  D.  1725.— The  first  Newspaper.  See 
PlUNTING  AND  TIIE  PuKss:  A.  D.  17<t4-17'29. 

A.  D.  1726. — How  the  Iroquois  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  England. — 
"  Governour  Burnet  .  .  .  assembled  tlie  chiefs  of 
the  Iroq'  ois  at  Albany  [1720] ;  lie  reminded  them 
of  all  the  bcnelits  they  had  received  from  Eng- 
land, and  all  the  injuries  that  had  been  inflicted 
by  France.  He  pointed  out  the  evils  that  would 
flow  to  them  from  a  French  fort  at  Niagara,  on 
their  territory.  The  Indians  declared  their  un- 
willingness to  sulTer  this  intrusion  of  the  French, 
but  said  they  now  had  not  power  to  nrevent  it. 
They  called  upon  the  Governour  of  New  Y'ork 
to  write  to  the  King  of  England  for  help  to  re- 
lain  their  country  from  the  French  of  Canada. 
Burnet  seized  this  opportunity  to  gain  a  surreii- 
er  of  their  country  to  England,  to  be  protected 
ir  their  use.     Such  a  surrender  would  be  used 

•  Europeans  for  their  own  purposes;  but  (in 
lui,  sense  they  viewed  aud  represented  it),  was 
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altogether  incomprehensible  by  the  Indian  chiefs ; 
and  the  deputies  iiud  no  power  from  tlie  Iroquois 
confedcncy  to  make  any  such  surrenc'er.  .  .  . 
By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  .  .  .  France  had  ac- 
knowledged the  Iroijuois  and  their  territory  to 
be  subject  to  Great  Britain." — W.  Dunlap,  llint. 
o/A'ew  York,  v.  1.  p.  289. 

A.  D.  1741. — The  pretended  Negro  Plot.— 
Panic  and  merciless  frenzy  of  the  people. — In 
1741,  "the  city  of  New  York  became  the  scene 
of  a  cruel  and  bloody  delusion,  less  notorious, 
but  not  less  lamentable  than  tlie  Salem  witch- 
craft. That  city  now  contained  some  7,000  or 
8,000  inhabiUnts,  of  whom  1,200  or  1,500  were 
slaves.  Nine  flres  in  rapid  succession,  most  of 
them,  however,  merely  the  burning  of  clumneys, 
produced  a  perfect  insanity  of  terror.  An  in- 
dented servant  woman  purchased  her  liberty 
and  secured  a  reward  of  £100  by  pretending  to 
give  information  of  a  plot  formed  by  a  low 
tavern-keeper,  her  master,  and  three  negroes,  to 
burn  the  city  and  murder  the  whites.  This 
story  was  confirmed  and  amplified  by  an  Irish 
prostitute,  convicted  of  a  robbery,  who,  to  recom- 
mend herself  to  mercy,  reluctantly  turned  in- 
former. Numerous  arrests  had  been  already 
made  among  the  slaves  and  free  blacks.  Many 
others  followed.  The  eight  lawyers  who  then 
composed  the  bar  of  New  York  all  assisted  by 
turns  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution.  The  prison- 
ers, who  had  no  counsel,  were  tried  and  con- 
victed upon  most  insufficient  evidence.  The 
lawyers  vied  with  each  other  in  heaping  all  sorts 
of  abuse  on  their  heads,  and  Chief -justice  De- 
lancey,  in  passing  sentence,  vied  with  the  law- 
yers. Many  confessed  to  save  their  lives  nnd 
then  accused  others.  Thirteen  unhappy  convicts 
were  burned  at  the  stake,  eighteen  were  hanged, 
and  seventy -one  transported.  The  war  and  the 
religious  excitement  then  prevailing  tended  to 
inflame  the  yet  hot  prejudices  ai^ainst  Catholics. 
A  non-juring  schoolmaster,  accused  of  being  a 
Catholic  priest  in  disguise,  and  of  stimulating 
the  negroes  to  burn  the  city  by  promises  of  abso- 
lution, was  condemned  and  executed." — R.  Hil- 
dreth.  Hist,  of  the  V.  S.,  ch.  25  (v.  2). 

Also  in:  Mrs.  Lamb,  Hint,  of  the  City  of 
N.  Y.,  V.  1,  ch.  26.— G.  W.  Williams,  Uist.  of 
the  Xegro  Race  in  Am.,  v.  1,  ch.  13. 

A.  D.  1744. — Treaty  with  the  Six  Nations 
at  Albany.    See  Virginia:  A.  D.  1744. 

A.  D.  1744-1748.— King  George's  War,  See 
Nkw  England:  A.  D.  1744;  1745;  and  1745- 
1748. 

A.  D.  1746-1754.— The  founding  of  King's 
College.  See  Education,  iIo»F:uN :  Amehica  : 
A.  D.  1746-1787. 

A.  D.  1749-1774, — The  struggle  for  Vermont, 
— The  disputed  New  Hampshire  Grants,  and 
the  Green  Mountain  Boys  who  defended  them. 
See  Vermont:  A.  D.  1749-1774. 

A.  D.  1754^— The  Colonial  Coneress  at  Al- 
bany and  Franklin's  Plan  of  Union.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1754. 

A.  D.  1755.— The  French  and  Indian  War : 
Battle  of  Lake  George. — Abortive  expedition 
against  Niagara.— Braddock's  defeat.  See 
Canada:  A.  D.  1755;  and  Ohio  (Valley): 
A.  D.  1755. 

A.  D.  1756-1757. — The  French  and  Indian 
War:  Encrlish  loss  of  Oswego  and  of  Fort 
William  Henry.  See  Canada:  A.  D.  1756- 
1757. 


A.  D.  1758.— The  French  and  Indian  War: 
Bloody  defeat  of  the  En°^lishat  Ticonderoga. — 
Final  capture  of  Louisburg  and  recovery  of 
Fort  Duquesne.  See  Canada:  A.  D.  1758;  and 
Cape  Breton  Island:  A.  D.  1758-1760. 

A.  D.  1759. — The  French  and  Indian  War: 
Niagara,  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point  and  Que- 
bec taken.     Sec  Canada:  A.  D.  1759. 

A.  D.  1760. — The  French  and  Indian  War: 
Completed  English  conquest  of  Canada.  See 
Canada:  A.  D.  1760. 

A.  D.  i763-i764.—Pontiac'sWar.— Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson's  Treaty  with  the  Indians  at 
Fort  Niagara.    See  Pontiac's  War. 

A.  D.  1763-1766. — The  question  of  taxation 
by  Parliament.— The  Sugar  Act.— The  Stamp 
Act  and  its  repeal.— The  Declaratory  Act.— 
The  Stamp  Act  Congress.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1760-1775;  1763-1764;  1765;  and 
1766. 

A.  D.  1765.- Patriotic  self-denials.— Non- 
imp.trtation  agreements.  See  United  States 
OK  Am:   a.  D.  1764-1767. 

A.  D.  1765-1768.- The  Indian  treaties  of 
German  Flats  and  Fort  Stanwix.— Adjust- 
ment of  boundaries  with  the  Six  Nations. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1765-1768. 

A.  D.  1766-1773. —  Opening  events  of  the 
Revolution.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1766-1767,  to  1772-1773,  and  Boston:  A.  D. 
1768,  to  1773. 

A.  D.  1773-1774.— The  Revolutionary  spirit 
abroad.— The  conflict  of  parties.— The  Vig- 
ilance Committee,  the  Committee  of  Fifty- 
One,  and  the  Committee  of  Sixty.— "In  1773 
the  tax  on  tea  was  imposed.  On  October  25th 
the  Mohawks  of  New  York,  a  band  of  the  Sons 
of  Liberty,  were  ordered  by  their  old  leaders  to 
be  on  the  watch  for  the  tea  ships;  and  it  was 
merely  the  chances  of  time  and  tide  that  gave 
the  opportunity  of  fame  first  to  the  Mohawks  of 
Boston.  ...  An  'association'  was  aow  circu- 
lated for  signatures,  engaging  to  boycott,  'not 
deal  with,  or  employ,  or  have  any  connection 
with '  any  persons  who  should  aid  in  landing,  or 
'selling,  or  buying  tea,  so  long  as  it  is  subject 
to  a  duty  by  Parliament';  and  December  17th  a 
meeting  of  the  subscribers  was  held  and  a  com- 
mittee of  fifteen  chosen  as  a  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence that  was  soon  known  as  the  Vigi- 
lance Committee.  Letters  also  were  exchanged 
between  the  speakers  of  many  of  the  houses  <  '■ 
assembly  in  the  different  provinces ;  and  January 
20,  1774,  the  New  York  Assembly,  which  had 
been  out  of  touch  with  the  people  ever  since  the 
Stamp  Act  was  passed  in  the  year  after  its  elec- 
tion, appointed  their  Speaker,  with  twelve  others, 
a  standing  Committee  of  Correspondence  and 
Enquiry,  a  proof  that  the  interest  of  all  classes 
was  now  excited.  April  15th,  the  'Nancy'  with 
a  cargo  of  tea  arrived  off  Sandy  Hook,  followed 
shortly  by  the  'London.'  The  Committee  of 
Vigilance  assembled,  and,  as  soon  as  Captain 
Lockyier,  of  the  '  Nancy '  landed  in  spite  of  their 
warning,  escorted  him  to  a  pilot  boat  and  set  him 
on  boartl  again.  .  .  .  April  23d,  the  '  Nancy ' 
stood  out  to  sea  without  landing  her  cargo,  and 
with  her  carried  Captain  Chambers  of  the  '  Lon- 
don,' from  which  the  evening  before  eighteen 
chests  of  tea  had  been  emptied  into  the  sea  by 
the  Liberty  Boys.  The  bill  closing  the  port  of 
Boston  was  enacted  March  3l8t,  and  a  copy  of 
the  act  reached  New  Y^ork  by  the  ship  Samsoa 
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on  the  12th.  Two  days  later  the  Committee  of 
VigiUincc  wrote  to  the  Boston  Committee  recom- 
mending vigorous  measures  as  the  most  effect- 
ual, and  assuring  them  that  their  course  would 
be  heartily  supported  by  their  brethren  in  New 
York.  So  rapid  had  been  the  march  of  events 
that  not  till  now  did  the  merchants  and  respon- 
sible citizens  of  New  York  ^ake  alarm.  With- 
out their  concurrence  or  even  knowledge  tliey 
were  being  rapully  compromised  by  the  unau- 
thorized action  of  an  irresponsible  committee, 
composed  of  men  who  for  the  most  part  were 
noted  more  for  enthusiasm  than  for  judgment, 
and  many  of  whom  had  been  not  unconcernecl 
in  petty  riots  and  demonstrations  condenmed  by 
the  better  part  of  the  community.  .  .  .  'The 
men  who  at  that  time  called  themselves  the  Com- 
mittee,' wrote  Lieutenant  Governor  Colden  the 
next  month,  '  wlio  dictated  and  acted  in  the  name 
of  the  people,  were  many  of  them  of  the  lower 
ranks,  and  all  the  warmest  zealots  of  those  called 
the  Sons  of  Liberty.  The  more  considerable 
merchant'  tnd  citizens  seldom  or  never  appeared 
among  them.  .  .  .  The  principal  inhabitants,  be- 
ing now  afraid  that  these  hot-headed  men  might 
run  the  city  into  dangerous  measures,  appeared 
in  a  considerable  body  at  the  first  meeting'of  the 
people  after  the  Boslon  Port  Act  was  pul)lished 
here.'  This  meeting,  convoked  by  advertise 
ment,  was  held  May  16th,  at  the  house  of  Sam- 
uel Francis,  'to  consult  on  the  measures  proper 
to  be  pursued.'.  .  .  ^  committee  of  fifty,  Jay 
among  them,  instead  of  one  of  twenty-five,  as  at 
first  suggested,  was  nominated  '  for  the  approba- 
tion of  the  public,'  '  to  correspond  with  our  sister 
colonies  on  all  matters  of  moment. '  Three  days 
later  these  nominations  were  confirmed  by  a 
public  meeting  held  at  the  Coffee  House,  but  not 
until  a  fifty-first  member  wivs  added,  Francis 
Lewis,  as  a  representative  of  the  radical  party 
which  had  been  as  much  as  possible  ignored. 
...  At  the  Coffee  House  again,  on  May  23d, 
the  Committc  e  of  Fifty-one  met  and  organized ; 
they  repudiated  the  letter  co  Boston  from  the 
Committee  of  Vigilance  as  unofficial,"  and  pre- 
pared a  response  to  another  communication  just 
received  from  Boston,  by  the  famous  messenger, 
Paul  Revere.  In  this  reply  it  was  "urged  that 
'a  Congress  of  Deputies  from  the  Colonies  in 
General  is  of  the  utmost  moment, '  to  form  '  some 
unanimous  resolutions  .  .  .  not  only  respecting 
your  [Boston's]  deplorable  circumstances,  but 
for  the  security  of  our  common  rights ; '  and  that 
the  advisability  of  a  non-importation  agreement 
should  be  left  to  the  Congress.  .  .  .  The  impor- 
tance of  tliis  letter  can  liardly  be  exaggerated, 
for  it  was  the  firat  serious  authoritative  sugges- 
tion of  a  Greneral  Congress  to  consider  '  the  com- 
mon rights '  of  the  colonies  in  general.  .  .  .  The 
advice  of  New  York  was  followed  gradually  by 
the  other  colonies,  but  even  bc'ore  a  Continental 
Congress  was  a  certainty,  the  Committee  of 
Fifty-one,  with  singuLir  confidence,  resolved  that 
delegates  to  it  should  be  ch;.>sci;  and  called  a 
meeting  for  that  purpose  for  )uly  19th.  .  .  . 
Philip  Livingston,  John  Alsop  James  Duane, 
and  Johu  Jay  were  nominated  as  delegates  to  be 
submitted  to  the  public  meeting,  July  19th. 
The  people  met  accordingly  at  the  Coffee  House, 
and  after  a  stormy  debate  elected  the  commit- 
tee's candidates  in  spite  of  a  strong  effort  to  sub- 
stitute for  Jay,  McDougall,  the  hero  of  the 
Liberty  Boys. '     This  election,  however,  was  not 


thought  to  be  an  adequate  expression  of  the 
popular  will,  and  polls  were  subseciuently  opened 
m  each  ward,  on  the  28th  of  July.  The  result 
was  a  unanimous  vote  for  Jay  and  his  colleagues. 
"Thus,  fortunately,  at  the  very  inception  of  the 
Revolution,  before  the  faintest  cl;  tter  of  arms, 
the  popular  movement  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  'Patricians'  as  they  were  called,  rather  than 
of  the  'Tribunes,'  as  respectively  represented  by 
Jay  and  McDougall." — G.  Pellew,  John  Jay,  ch. 
2.— "The  New  York  Committee  of  Fifty-One, 
having  accomplished  its  object,  appointed  a  day 
for  the  choice,  by  the  freeholders  of  the  city,  of 
a  'Conunittee  of  Ob.servation, '  numbering  sixty, 
to  enforce  in  New  York  the  Non-Importation 
Act  of  the  late  Congress:  and  when  this  new 
committee  was  duly  elected  and  organized,  with 
Isrnic  Low  as  chairman,  the  P^fty-One  was  dis- 
solved."—Mrs.  M.  J.  Lamb,  Hint,  of  the  City  of 
X.  Y.,  V.  1,  ;;.  768. 

Also  in:  I.  Q.  Leake,  Life  ami  Times  of  Ge a. 
John  Litinb,  ch.  6. — J.  A.  Stevens,  The  Second 
Non-importation  Agreement  {Memorial  Ilitt.  of 
tlie  City  of  X.   Y.,  v.  '2,  eh.  11). 

A.  D.  1774.— The  Boston  Port  Bill,  the 
Massachusetts  Act,  and  the  Quebec  Act. — 
The  First  Continental  Congress,  See  United 
St.\tks  of  Am.  :   A.  D.  1774. 

A.  D.  1775  (April). —  Disadvantages  experi- 
enced by  the  patriots. —  The  first  provincial 
Convention  held.  —  "The  republicans  of  tiie 
province  of  New  York,  composing  l)y  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  labored  under 
severe  disabilities.  Acting  Governor  C'olden  was 
a  Loyalist,  and  his  council  held  office  by  the 
King  s  will.  The  assembly,  though  chosen  by 
the  people,  continued  in  existence  only  by  the 
King's  prerogative.  They  might  be  dissolved  by 
the  representative  of  the  crown  (the  acting  gov- 
ernor) at  any  moment.  There  '"-s  no  legally 
constituted  body  to  form  a  rail) ».  5,  point  for  the 
patriots,  as  in  Miissachusetts,  where  there  was  an 
elective  council  and  an  annually  elected  assem- 
bly. In  all  the  other  colonies  there  was  some 
nucleus  of  power  around  which  the  people 
might  assemble  and  claim  to  be  heard  with  re- 
spect. But  in  New  York  they  were  thrown  back 
upon  their  own  resources,  and  nobly  did  they 
preserve  their  integrity  and  maintain  their  cause, 
in  spite  of  every  obstacle.  The  whole  continent 
was  now  moving  in  the  direction  of  rebellion. 
.  .  .  The  excitement  in  New  York  was  equally 
intense.  Toward  the  close  of  the  preceding  De- 
cember, the  Liberty  Boys  were  called  to  action 
by  the  seizure  of  arms  and  ammunition,  which 
some  of  them  had  imported,  and  had  consigned 
to  Walter  Franklin,  a  well  known  merchant. 
These  were  seized  by  order  of  the  collector,  be- 
cause, as  he  alleged,  of  the  want  of  cockets,  or 
custom-house  warrants,  they  having  been  ' 
store  several  days  without  them.  While  the 
were  on  their  way  to  the  custom-house,  some  of 
the  Sons  of  Lilx^rty  rallied  and  seized  them,  but 
before  they  could  be  concealed  they  were  retaken 
by  government  officials  and  sent  on  board  a  man- 
of-war  in  the  hirbor.  .  .  .  The  republicans 
failed  in  their  efforts,  in  the  New  York  Assembly, 
to  procure  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the 
second  Continental  Congress,  to  be  convened  at 
Philadelphia  in  May.  Nothing  was  left  for  them 
to  do  but  to  appeal  to  the  people.  The  General 
Committee  of  sixty  members,  many  of  theni  of 
the  loyal  majority  in  the  assembly,  yielding  to 
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the  pressure  of  popular  seutiinent,  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  freeholders  and  freemen  of  the  city  at 
the  p]xchan^e,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
election  of  delegates  to  a  convention  of  repre- 
sentatives from  such  of  the  counties  of  the  prov- 
ince as  sliould  adopt  the  measure,  the  sole  object 
of  sucli  convention  being  the  choice  of  proper 
persons  to  represent  the  colony  in  the  Continental 
Congress.  Tliis  movement  was  opposed  by  the 
loyalists.  ...  At  first  there  was  confusion. 
Tiiis  soon  subsided,  and  the  meeting  proceeded 
witli  calmness  and  dignity  to  nominate  eleven 
persons  to  represent  the  city  in  a  provincial  con- 
vention to  be  held  in  New  York  on  the  201  h 
[April],  who  were  to  be  instructed  to  choose 
delegates  to  tlie  Continental  Congress.  On  the 
following  day  tlie  cliairmau  of  the  Committee  of 
i>i.\ty  gave  notice  of  the  proi)osed  convention  on 
the  20th  to  the  chairmen  of  the  committees  of 
correspondence  in  the  different  counties,  advising 
them  to  choose  delegates  to  the  Siimc.  Tliere 
was  a  prompt  response.  .  .  .  The  convention  as- 
sembled at  tlie  Exchange,  in  New  York,  on  the 
20th,  and  consisted  of  42  members  [representing 
seven  counties  outside  of  New  York  city].  Colo- 
nel Schuyler  was  at  the  liead  of  the  delegation 
from  Albany,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  con- 
vention. Pliilip  Livingston  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  ccmvention,  and  John  M'Kesson,  sec- 
retary. This  was  the  first  provincial  convention 
in  New  York  —  the  first  positive  expression  of 
the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  in  that  prov- 
ince. They  remained  in  session  three  days,  and 
chose  for  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress 
Philip  Livingston,  James  Duane,  John  Alsop, 
John  Jay,  Simon  Boerum,  William  Floyd,  Henry 
Wisner,  Philip  Schuyler,  George  Clinton,  Lewis 
Morris,  Francis  Lewis,  and  Robert  R.  Living- 
ston, to  whom  were  given  full  power,  'or  any 
five  of  them,  to  meet  the  delegates  from  other 
colonics,  and  to  concert  and  determine  upon  such 
measures  as  shall  be  judged  most  effectual  for 
the  preservation  and  reOstablishment  of  Ameri- 
can rights  and  privileges,  and  for  the  restoration 
of  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies.' While  this  convention  was  in  session  in- 
telligence of  the  bloodshed  at  Lexington  was  on 
its  way,  but  it  did  not  reach  New  York  until  the 
day  after  the  adjournment." — B.  J.  Lossing,  Life 
and  Times  of  Philip  Schuyler,  v.  1,  ch.  17-18. 

ALao  in:  W.  Dunlap,  IIi»t.  of  Keio  York,  v.  1, 
ch.  29. 

A.  D.  1775  (April— May).—  The  Beginning 
of  the  War  of  the  American  Revolution. — 
Lexington.  —  Concord.  —  Action  upon  the 
news. — Ethan  Allen  at  Ticonderoga. — Siege 
of  Boston.— Bunker  Hill, — The  Second  Con- 
tinental Congress.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1775. 

A.  D.  1775  (April- September).— The  Sons 
of  Liberty  take  control  of  the  city.- -The  end 
of  royal  government.  —  Flight  of  Governor 
Tryon. — "On  Sunday,  the  24th  of  April,  1775, 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  reached  the 
city.  Thin  was  the  signal  for  open  hostilities. 
Business  was  at  once  suspended;  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  assembled  in  large  numbers,  and,  taking 
possession  of  the  City  Hall,  distributed  the  arms 
that  were  stored  in  it,  together  with  a  quantity 
which  had  been  deposited  in  the  arsenal  for  aafe 
keeping,  among  the  citizens,  a  party  of  whom 
formed  themselves  into  a  voluntary  corps  under 
the  command  of  Samuel  Broome,  and  assumed 


the  temporary  government  of  the  city.  This 
done,  they  demanded  and  obtained  the  keys  of 
the  custom  house,  closed  the  building  and  laid  an 
embargo  upon  the  vessels  in  port  destined  for  the 
eastern  colonies.  ...  It  now  became  necessary 
to  organize  some  provisional  government  for  the 
city,  and  for  this  purpose,  on  the  5th  of  May,  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens  was  called  at  the  Coffee- 
House,  at  which  a  Committee  of  One  Hundred 
was  chosen  and  invested  with  the  charge  of 
municipal  affairs,  the  people  pledging  themselves 
to  obey  its  orders  until  different  arrangements 
should  be  made  by  the  Continental  Congress.  ^ 
This  committee  was  composed  in  part  of  men  in- 
clined to  the  royalist  cause,  yet,  such  was  the 
popular  excitement  at  the  time,  that  they  were 
carried  away  by  the  current  and  forced  to  ac- 
quiesce in  tile  meas\ires  of  their  more  zealous 
colleagues.  .  .  .  The  committee  at  once  assumed 
the  command  of  the  city,  and,  retaining  the  corps 
of  Broome  as  their  executive  power,  prohibited 
the  sale  of  weapons  to  any  persons  suspected  of 
being  hostile  to  the  patriotic  party.  .  .  .  The 
moderate  men  of  the  committee  succeeded  in  pre- 
vailing on  their  colleagues  to  present  a  ])lacable 
address  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Colden,  explana- 
tory of  their  appointment,  and  assuring  liini  that 
they  should  use  every  effort  to  preserve  the  pub- 
lic peace ;  yet  ominous  precautions  were  taken  to 
put  the  arms  of  the  city  in  a  serviceable  condition, 
and  to  survey  the  neighboring  grounds  with  a 
view  to  erecting  fortifications.  .  .  .  On  the  25th 
of  June,  Washington  entered  New  York  on  his 
way  from  Mount  Vernon  to  Cambridge  to  take 
command  of  the  army  assembled  there.  The 
Provincial  Congress  received  him  with  a  cautious 
address.  Despite  their  patriotism,  they  still 
clung  to  the  shadow  of  loyalty;  fearing  to  go 
too  far,  thev  acted  constantly  under  protest  that 
they  desirea  nothing  more  than  to  secure  to  them- 
selves the  rights  of  true-born  British  subjects. 
The  next  morning  Washington  quitted  the  city, 
escorted  on  his  way  by  the  provincial  militia. 
Tryon  [Governor  Tryon,  who  had  been  absent  in 
England  since  the  spring  of  1774,  leaving  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
Colden,  and  who  now  returned  to  resume  it]  had 
entered  it  the  night  before,  and  thus  had  been 
brought  almost  face  tc  face  with  the  rebel  who 
was  destined  to  work  sucli  a  transformation  in 
his  majesty's  colonies  of  America.  The  mayor 
and  corporation  received  the  returning  governor 
with  expressions  of  joy,  and  even  the  jmtriot 
party  were  glad  of  the  change  which  relieved 
them  from  the  government  of  Colden.  .  .  . 
Meanwhile,  the  colony  of  New  York  had  been 
ordered  by  the  Continental  Congress  to  con- 
tribute her  quota  of  3,000  men  to  the  general  de- 
fence, and  four  regiments  were  accordingly 
raised.  .  .  .  The  city  now  presented  a  curious 
spectacle,  as  the  seat  of  two  governments,  each 
issuing  its  own  edicts,  and  denouncing  those  of 
the  other  as  illegal  authority.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  two  powers  came  into  collision. "  This 
was  brought  about  by  an  order  from  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  directing  the  removal  of  guns 
from  the  Battery.  Shots  were  exchanged  be- 
tween the  party  executing  this  order  and  a  boat 
from  the  ship  of  war  "Asia"  ;  whereupon  the 
"Asia"  cannonaded  the  town,  riddling  houses 
and  wounding  three  citizens.  "Hitherto,  the 
governor  had  remained  firm  at  his  post;  but 
tindiug'hls  position  daily  growing  more  perilous, 
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despite  the  pledges  of  the  corporation  for  his 
personal  safety,  he  determined  to  abandon  tlie 
city,  and  took  refuge  on  board  the  'Asia.'" — 
Mary  L.  Booth,  Hist,  of  the  City  of  yeio  York, 
eh.  16. 

Also  in  :  I.  Q.  Leake,  Life  and  Times  of  Oen. 
John  Lamb,  ch.  7. 

A,  D.  1776  (January— August).— Flight  of 
Governor  Tryon. — New  York  City  occupied 
by  Washington.— Battle  of  Long  Island. — 
Defeat  of  the  American  army.  See  United 
States  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1776(Ai:(*rsT). 

A.  D.  1776  (September  — November).— The 
struggle  for  the  city. — Wasiiing^ton's  retreat. 
— The  British  in  possession.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1776  (September— No- 
vember). 

A.  D.  1776-1777. — The  Jersey  Prison-ship 
and  the  Sugar-house  Prisons.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1770-1777  Prisoners  and 
exchanges. 

A.  D.  1776-1777.— The  campaigns  in  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  See  United  St.vtes 
OF  Am.:  A.  D.  1776-1777.  Washington's  re- 
treat; and  1777  (.J.vNUARY— Dpx'embeu). 

A.  D.  1777. — Adoption  of  a  Constitution  and 
organization  of  a  State  government. — Reli- 
gious freedom  established. — "After  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  the  several  colonics  pro- 
ceeded to  form  State  governments,  by  adopting 
constitutions.  In  that  business  New  York 
moved  early.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1776,  a 
committee  of  the  '  Convention  of  the  Representa- 
tives of  New  York,'  as  the  provisional  govern- 
ment was  called,  sitting  at  White  Plains,  in 
Westchester  County,  were  appointed  to  draw  up 
and  report  a  constitution.  The  committee  con- 
sisted of  the  following  named  gentlemen :  John 
Jay,  John  Sloss  Hobart,  William  Smith,  William 
Duer,  Gouverneur  Morris,  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
John  Broome,  John  Morin  Scott,  Abraham  Yates, 
Jr.,  Henry  Wisner,  Sen.,  Samuel  Townsend, 
Charles  De  Witt  and  Robert  Yates.  John  Jay 
was  the  chairman,  and  to  him  was  assigned  the 
duty  of  drafting  the  Constitution.  The  Conven- 
tion was  made  migratory  by  the  stirring  events 
of  the  war  during  the  ensuing  autumn  and 
winter.  First  they  held  their  sessions  at  Harlem 
Heights;  then  at  White  Plains;  afterward  ut 
Fishkill,  in  Dutchess  County,  and  finally  at 
Kingston,  in  Ulster  County,  where  they  con- 
tinued from  February  till  May,  1777.  There 
undisturbed  the  committee  on  the  Constitution 
pursued  their  labors,  and  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1777,  reported  a  draft  of  that  instrument.  It 
was  under  consideration  in  the  Convention  for 
more  than  a  month  after  that,  and  was  tinally 
adopted  on  the  20th  of  April.  Under  it  a  State 
government  was  established  by  an  ordinance  of 
the  Convention,  passed  in  May,  and  the  first 
session  of  the  Legislature  was  appointed  to  meet 
at  Kingston  in  July."  Tlie  election  of  State 
officers  was  held  in  June.  Jay  and  others  issued 
a  circular  recommending  General  Schuyler  for 
Governor  and  General  Gleorge  Clinton  for  Lieu- 
tenant Governor.  But  Schuyler  "  declined  the 
honor,  because  he  considered  the  situation  of 
affairs  in  his  Department  too  critioal  to  be  neg- 
lected by  dividing  his  duties.  The  elections 
were  held  in  all  the  Counties  excepting  New 
York,  Kings,  Queens,  and  Suffolk,  then  occupied 
by  the  British,  and  Brigadier  General  George 
Clinton  was  elected  Governor,  which  olHco  he 


held,  bj'  successive  elections,  for  eighteen  yeais, 
and  afterward  for  three  years.  Pierre'  Van 
Courtlaudt,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  became 
Lieutenant  Governor.  Robert  R.  Livingston 
was  appointed  Chancellor;  John  Jay  Chief  Jus- 
tice ;  Robert  Yates  and  John  Sloss  Hobart  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Egbert  Benson  attor- 
ney-general. So  it  was  that  the  great  State  of 
New  York  was  organized  and  put  into  operation 
at  a  time  when  it  was  disturbed  by  formidable 
invasions  on  its  northern,  southern,  and  western 
frontiers." — B.  J.  Lossing,  Life  and  Times  of 
Philip  Schuyler,  v.  2,  ch.  97 — Tlie  frainers  of  this 
first  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York  "  pro- 
ceeded at  the  outset  to  do  away  with  the  estab- 
lished churcli,  repealing  all  such  parts  of  the 
common  law  and  all  such  statutes  of  the  province 
'  as  may  be  construed  to  establish  or  maintain 
any  particular  denomination  of  Christians  or 
their  ministers.'  Then  followed  a  section  .  .  . 
which,  it  is  believed,  entitles  New  York  to  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  organized  government  of 
the  world  to  assert  by  constitutional  provision 
the  principle  of  perfect  religious  freedom.  It 
reads  as  follows:  'And  whereas,  we  are  re(jiiired 
by  the  benevolent  principles  of  rational  liberty, 
not  only  to  expel  civil  tyranny,  but  also  to  guard 
against  that  spiritual  oppression  and  intolerance 
wherewith  the  bigotry  and  ambition  of  weak 
and  wicked  priests  and  princes  have  scourged 
mankind,  this  convention  dolli  further,  in.  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  go(xl  people  of 
this  state,  ordain,  determine,  and  declare  that 
the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  reliijious  pro- 
fession and  worship,  without  discrimination  or 
preference,  shall  forever  hereafter  be  allowed 
within  this  state  to  all  mankind.'  Tliomas  Jef- 
ferson, to  whom  Virginia  is  chiefly  indebted  for 
her  religious  liberty  [embodied  in  her  Declaration 
of  Rights,  in  1776]  derived  his  religious  as  well 
as  his  political  ideas  from  the  philosophers  of 
France.  But  the  men  who  framed  this  'jonstitu- 
tional  provision  for  New  York,  which  1;  is  since 
sprecd  over  most  of  the  United  States,  and  lies 
at  the  base  of  American  rei/p^'ous  liberty,  were 
not  freethinkers,  although  th  .-'  believed  in  free- 
dom of  thought.  Their  Dutt  >  ancestors  had 
practised  religious  toleration,  they  expanded 
toleration  into  liberty,  and  in  this  f-rm  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  the  heritage  which  Holland 
had  sent  across  the  sea  a  century  and  a  half  be- 
fore.'—D.  Campbell,  The  Puritan  in  Ilolland, 
Eitff.  ami  Am.,  v.  2,  ;);>.  251-252. 

Also  in:  W.  Jay,  Life  of  John  Jay,  ch.  3  (r.  1). 
— T.  Roosevelt,  Gourerneur  Morris,  ch.  3. — B.  F. 
Butler.  Outline  of  Const.  Hist,  of  X.  Y.  iN.  Y. 
Eist.  .S<yc.  Coil's,  series  2,  v.  2).— See,  also,  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1776-1779. 

A.  D.  1777.  — Opposition  to  the  recognition 
of  the  State  independence  of  Vermont.  See 
Vermont:  A.  D.  1777-177S.       » 

A.  D.  1777-177C.— Burgoyne's  invasion  from 
Canada  and  his  surrender. — The  Articles  of 
C infederation.— The  alliance  with  France. 
See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1777  (July — 
October),  to  1778  (February). 

A.  D.  1778. — Fortifying  West  Point.  See 
West  Point. 

A.  D.  1778.  — The  war  on  the  Indian  Bor- 
der.—Activity  of  Tories  and  Savages. — The 
Massacre  at  Cherry  Valley.  See  United 
St.\tes  of  Ayi. :  A.  D.  1778  (June— November), 
and  (July). 
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A.  D.  1778-1779.— Washington's  ceaseless 
guard  upon  the  Hudson.  See  United  States 
OK  Am.  :  A.  D.  1778-1779  Washington  guard- 
iNO  THE  Hudson. 

A.  D.  1779. — Sullivan's  expedition  against 
the  Senecas.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1779  (August — September). 

A.  D.  I  ;r8o.— Arnold's  attempted  betrayal  of 
West  Point.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1780  (August — September). 

A.  D.  1780-1783.— The  war  in  the  South.— 
The  surrender  of  Comwallis. — Peace  with 
Great  Britain.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  I).  1780,  to  1783. 

A.  D.  1781.— Western  territorial  claims  and 
their  cession  to  the  United  States.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1781-1786. 

A.  D.  1783.— Flight  of  the  Tories,  or  Loyal- 
ists. See  Tories  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

A.  D.  1783,— Evacuation  of  New  York  City 
by  the  British.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1783  (November— December). 

A.  D.  1784.— Founding  of  the  Bank  of  New 
York.  See  Money  and  Banking  :  A.  D.  1780- 
1784. 

A.  D.  1786.— Rejection  of  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1783-1787. 

A.  D.  1786-1799. — Land-fee  of  Western 
New  York  ceded  to  Massachusetts. — The 
Phelps  and  Gorham  Purchase. — The  Holland 
Purchase.  —  The  founding  of  Buffalo.  —  The 
conflicting  territorial  claims  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  caused  by  the  overlapping  grants 
of  the  English  crown,  were  not  all  settled  by  the 
cession  of  western  claims  to  the  United  States 
which  New  York  made  in  1781  and  Massachu- 
setts in  1785  (see  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1781-1786).  "  Although  the  nominal  amount  in 
controversy,  by  these  acts,  was  much  dimin- 
ished, it  still  left  some  19,000  square  miles  of 
territory  in  dispute,  but  this  controversy  was 
finally  settled  by  a  convention  of  Commissioners 
appomted  by  the  parties,  held  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  on  the  16th  day  of  December,  1786.  Ac- 
cording to  the  stipulations  entered  into  by  the 
convention,  Massachusetts  ceded  to  the  state  of 
New  York  all  her  claim  to  the  government,  sov- 
ereignty, and  jurisdiction  of  all  the  territory 
lying  west  of  the  present  east  line  of  the  state  of 
New  York ;  and  New  York  ceded  to  Ma.ssachu- 
setts  the  pre-emption  right  or  fee  of  the  land  sub- 
ject to  the  title  of  the  natives,  of  all  that  part  of 
the  Stat*  of  New  York  lying  west  of  a  line  be- 
ginning at  a  point  in  the  north  line  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 82  miles  w^est  of  the  north-east  corner 
of  said  state,  and  running  from  thence  due  north 
through  Seneca  lake  to  Take  Ontario;  excepting 
and  reserving  to  the  state  of  New  York  a  strip 
of  land  cast  of  and  adjoining  the  eastern  bank  of 
Niagara  river,  one  mile  wide  and  extending  its 
wiioie  length.  The  land,  the  pre-emption  right 
of  which  was  tims  ceded,  amounted  to  about 
6,000,000  of  acres.  In  April,  1788,  Massachu- 
setts contracttid  to  sell  to  Nathaniel  Gorham  of 
Charlestown,  Middlesex  county,  and  Oliver 
Phelps  of  Granville,  Hampsliire  county,  of  said 
state,  their  pre-emption  rigiit  to  all  tlie  lands 
in  Western  New  York,  amounting  to  about 
6,000,000  acres,  for  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,  to 
be  paid  in  three  annual  instalments,  for  which  a 
kind  of  scrip  Massachusetts  had  'jsued,  called 


consolidated  securities,  was  to  be  received,  which 
was  then  in  market  much  below  par.  In  July, 
1788,  Messrs.  Gorham  and  Phelps  purchased  of 
the  Indians  by  treaty,  at  a  convention  held  at 
Bufifalo,  the  Indian  title  to  about  2,600,000  acres 
of  the  eastern  part  of  their  purchase  from  Ma,  m- 
chusetts.  This  purchase  of  the  Indians  being 
bounded  west  by  a  line  beginning  at  a  point  in 
the  north  line  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  due 
south  of  tile  corner  or  point  of  land  made  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Kanahasgwaicon  (Cannnseraga) 
creek  with  the  waters  of  Genesee  river ;  thence 
north  on  said  meridian  line  to  the  comer  or  point 
at  the  confluence  aforesaid ;  thence  northwardly 
along  the  waters  of  said  Genesee  river  to  a  point 
two  miles  north  of  Kanawageras  (Cannewagus) 
village;  thence  running  due  west  12  miles; 
thence  running  northwardly,  so  as  to  be  12  miles 
distant  from  the  westward  bounds  of  said  river, 
to  the  shore  of  lake  Ontario.  On  the  21st  day  of 
November,  1788,  the  state  of  Massachusetts  con- 
veyed and  forever  quitclaimed  to  N.  Gorham 
and  O.  Phelps,  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever, 
all  the  right  and  title  of  said  state  to  all  that 
tract  of  country  of  which  Messrs.  Phelps  and 
Gorham  had  extinguished  the  Indian  title.  This 
tract,  and  this  only,  has  since  been  designated  oa 
the  Phelps  and  Gorham  Purchase.  .  .  .  So  rapid 
were  the  sales  of  the  proprietors  that  before  the 
18th  day  of  November,  1790,  they  had  disposed 
of  about  50  townships  [each  six  miles  square], 
which  were  mostly  sold  by  whole  townships  or 
large  portions  of  townships,  to  sundry  individuals 
and  companies  of  farmers  and  others,  formed  for 
that  purpose.  On  the  ISth  day  of  November, 
1790,  they  sold  the  residue  of  their  tract  (reserv- 
ing two  townships  only),  amounting  to  upwards 
of  a  million  and  a  quarter  acres  of  land,  to 
Robert  Morris  of  Philadelphia,  who  soon  cold 
the  sanie  to  Sir  William  Pultney,  an  English 
gentleman.  .  .  .  This  property,  or  such  part  of 
it  as  was  unsold  at  tiie  time  of  the  decease  of  Sir 
William,  together  with  other  property  which  he 

furchased  in  his  lifetime  in  its  vicinity,  is  now 
1849]  called  the  Pultney  Estate.  .  .  .  Messrs. 
Phelps  and  Gorham,  who  had  paid  about  one 
third  of  the  purchase  money  of  the  whole  tract 
purchased  of  Massachusetts,  in  consequence  of 
the  rise  of  the  value  of  Massachusetts  consoli- 
dated stock  (in  which  the  payments  for  the  land 
were  to  be  received)  from  20  per  cent,  to  par, 
were  unable  further  to  comply  with  their  en- 
gagements." After  long  negotiations  they  were 
permitted  to  relinquish  to  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts all  that  western  section  of  their  pur- 
chase of  which  they  had  not  acquired  the  Indian 
title,  and  this  was  resold  in  March,  1791,  by 
Massachusetts,  to  Samuel  Ogden,  acting  for 
Robert  Morris.  Morris  made  several  sales  from 
the  eastern  portion  of  his  purchase,  to  the  state 
of  Connecticut  (investing  its  school  fund)  and  to 
others,  in  large  blocks  known  subsequently  as 
the  Ogden  Tract,  the  Cragie  Tract,  the  Connecti- 
cut Tract,  etc.  The  remainder  or  most  of  it, 
covering  tlie  greater  part  of  western  New  York, 
was  disposed  of  to  certain  gentlemen  in  Holland, 
and  came  to  be  generally  known  as  the  Holland 
Purchase. — O.  Turner,  Pioneer  IIi»t.  of  the  Hol- 
land Purchaw,  pp.  325  and  396-424.—"  Much  has 
been  written  and  more  has  been  said  about  the 
'  Holland  Company. '  When  people  wished  to 
be  especially  precise,  they  called  it  the  '  Holland 
Land  Company. ' .  .  ,  Yet  there  never  was  any 
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such  thing  as  the  Ilolland  Company  or  the  Hol- 
land Land  Company.  Certain  mercliants  and 
others  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam  placed  funds  in 
the  hands  of  friends  who  were  citizens  of  Amer- 
ica to  purchase  several  tracts  of  laud  in  the 
United  States,  which,  being  aliens,  the  Hol- 
landers could  not  hold  in  their  own  name  at  that 
time.  One  of  these  tracts,  comprising  what  was 
afterwards  known  as  the  Ilolland  Purchase,  was 
bought  from  Robert  Morris.  ...  In  the  fore- 
part of  1798  the  legislature  of  New  York  author- 
ized those  aliens  to  hold  land  within  the  State, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year  the  American 
trustees  conveyed  tlic  Ilolland  Purchase  to  the 
real  owners."  The  great  territory  covered  by 
the  Purchase  surrounded  several  Indian  "Reser- 
vations "— large  blocks  of  land,  that  is,  which 
the  aboriginal  Seneca  proprietors  reserved  for 
their  own  occupancy  when  they  parted  with 
their  title  to  the  rest,  which  they  did  at  a  council 
held  in  1797.  One  of  these  Reservations  em- 
braced the  site  now  occupied  by  tlie  city  of  Buf- 
falo. Joseph  Ellicott,  the  agent  of  the  Ilolland 
f)roprietors,  quickly  discerned  its  prospective 
mportance,  and  made  an  arrangement  with  his 
Indian  neighbors  by  which  he  secured  possession 
of  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie  and  the 
head  of  Niagara  River,  in  exchange  for  another 
piece  of  land  si.x  miles  away.  Here,  in  1799, 
Ellicott  began  the  founding  of  a  town  which  he 
called  New  Amsterdam,  but  which  subsequently 
took  the  name  of  the  small  stream,  Buffalo 
Creek,  on  which  it  grew  up,  and  which,  by 
deepening  and  enlargement,  became  its  harbor. — 
C.  Johnson,  Centennial  Hist,  of  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y., 
ch.  13. 

Also  in  :  O.  Turner,  Hist,  of  the  Pioneer  Settle- 
ment of  Phelps'  and  Qorham's  Purchase,  pt.  2.— 
The  same.  Pioneer  Hist,  of  the  Ilolland  Purchase, 
pp.  401-424.— H.  L.  Osgood,  The  Title  of  the 
Plielps  ami  Oorham  Purchase  (Rochester  Hist. 
Soc.  Publications,  v.  1). 

A.  D.  1787-1788.— The  formation  and  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution. — The  chief 
battle  ground  of  the  contest.  Sec  United 
States  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1787;  and  1787-1789. 

A.  D,  1789.  —  Inauguration  of  President 
Washington  in  New  York  City.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1789-1793. 

A.  D.  1789.— The  beginnings  of  Tammany. 
See  Tammany  Society. 

A.  D.  1790. — Renunciation  of  claims  to  Ver- 
mont.   See  Vermont:  A.  D.  1790-1791. 

A.  D.  1799.  —  Gradual  emancipation  of 
Slaves  enacted. —  During  the  session  of  the  leg- 
islature in  April,  1799,  "emancipation  was  at 
last  enacted.  It  was  provided  that  all  children 
born  of  slave  parents  after  the  ensuing  4tli  of 
July  should  be  free,  subject  to  apprenticeship, 
in  the  case  of  males  till  the  age  of  38,  in  the  case 
of  females  till  the  a^c  of  25,  and  the  exportation 
of  slaves  was  forbidden.  By  this  process  of 
gradual  emancipation  there  was  avoided  that 
question  of  compensation  which  had  been  the 
secret  of  the  failure  of  earlier  bills.  At  that 
time  the  number  of  slaves  was  only  22,000,  small 
in  proportion  to  the  total  population  of  nearly  a 
million.  So  the  change  was  elfected  peacefully 
and  without  excitement." — G.  Pellew,  John  Jay, 
p.  328. 

A.  D.  1805,— The  Free  School  Society  in 
New  York  City.  See  Education,  Modern: 
America:  A.  I).  1776-1880. 


A.  D.  1807.— Fulton's  first  steamboat  on  the 
Hudson.     Sue  Steam  Navio.\tion:    The  Be- 

OI.NNINGS. 

A.  D.  1812-1815.— The  war  on  the  Canadian 
frontier.  See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1813  (September— November);  1813  (October 
—November);  1813  (December);  1814 (July- 
September);  1814  (Septe-MBer). 

A.  D.  1817-1819.— The  Clintonians  and 
Bucktails.— During  the  llrst  term  of  De  Witt 
Clinton  as  governor  of  the  State,  the  feud  in  the 
Democratic  Republican  party,  between  his  sup- 
porters and  his  opponents,  which  began  in  1812 
when  he  audaciously  sought  to  attain  the  Presi- 
dency, against  Madison,  assumed  n  fixed  and 
definite  form.  "Clinton's  Republican  adversa- 
ries were  dubbed  'Bucktails,'  from  the  orna- 
ments worn  on  ceremonial  occasions  by  the 
Tammany  nien,  who  had  long  been  Clinton's 
enemies.  The  Bucktails  and  their  successors 
were  the  'regular'  Republicans,  or  the  Demo- 
crats as  they  were  later  called ;  and  tliey  kept 
their  regularity  until,  long  afterwards,  the 
younger  and  greater  Bucktail  leader  [Martin 
Van  Buren],  when  venerable  and  ladeu  with 
honors,  became  the  titular  head  of  the  Barn- 
burner defection.  The  merits  of  the  feud  be- 
tween Bucktails  and  Clintonians  it  is  now 
diflicult  to  find.  Each  accused  the  other  of 
coquetting  with  the  Federalists;  and  the  accu- 
sation of  one  of  them  was  nearly  always  true." 
--E.  M.  Shepard,  Martin  Van  Buren,  p.  56. 

Also  in  :  J.  Schouler,  Hist,  of  the  U,  S. ,  v.  3, 
p.  327.— J.  D.  Hammond,  Hist,  of  Political  Par- 
ties in  the  State  of  New  York,  v.\,  p.  450. 

A.  D.  1817-1825.— Construction  of  the  Erie 
Canal. — "History  will  assign  to  Gouverneur 
Morris  the  merit  of  first  suggesting  a  direct  and 
continuous  communication  from  Lake  Erie  to 
the  Hudson.  In  1800,  he  announced  this  idea 
from  the  shore  of  the  Niagara  river  to  a  friend 
in  Europe.  .  .  .  The  praise  awarded  to  Gouver- 
neur Morris  must  be  qualified  by  the  fact,  that 
the  scheme  he  conceived  was  thatof  a  canal  vith 
a  uniform  declination,  and  without  locks,  from 
Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson.  Morris  communicated 
his  project  to  Simeon  De  Witt  in  1803,  by  whom 
it  was  made  known  to  James  Geddes  in  1804.  It 
afterward  became  the  subject  of  conversation 
between  Mr.  Geddes  and  Jesse  Ilawle^,  and  this 
communication  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  series  of  essays  written  by  mx.  Ilawley, 
unde:  the  signature  of  '  Hercules,*  in  the  '  Gene- 
see Messenger,'  continued  from  October,  1807, 
until  March,  1808,  which  first  brought  the  public 
mind  into  familiarity  with  the  subject.  These 
essays,  written  in  a  jail,  were  the  grateful  return, 
by  a  patriot,  to  a  country  which  punished  him 
with  imprisonment  for  being  unable  to  pay 
debts  owed  to  another  citizen,  and  displayed 
deep  research,  with  singular  vigor  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  thought,  and  traced  with  pro- 
phetic accuracy  a  large  portion  of  the  outline  of 
the  Erie  canal.  In  1807,  Albert  Gallatin,  then 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  pursuance  of  a  rec- 
ommendation mode  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  reported  a  plan  for 
appropriating  all  the  surplus  revenues  of  the 
general  government  to  the  construction  of  canals 
and  turnpike  roads;  and  it  embraced  in  one 
grand  and  comprehensive  view,  nearly  without 
exception,  all  the  works  which  have  since  been 
executed  or  attempted  by  the  several  states  in 
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the  Union.  ...  In  1808,  Joshua  Forman,  a  rep- 
resentative in  the  assembly  from  Onondaga 
county,  submitted  his  memorable  resolution," 
referring  to  the  recommendation  made  by  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  to  the  federal  congress,  and 
directing  that  "  'a  joint  committee  be  appointed 
to  take  Into  consideration  the  propriety  of  ex- 
ploring and  causing  an  accurate  survey  to  be 
made  of  the  most  eligible  and  direct  route  for  a 
canal,  to  open  a  communication  between  the 
tide  waters  of  the  Hudson  river  and  Lake  Erie,  to 
the  end  that  Congress  may  be  enabled  to  appro- 
priate such  siuns  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  ao- 
complisliment  of  that  great  national  object. ' " 
The  committee  was  appointed,  its  report  was 
favorable,  and  the  survey  was  directed  to  be 
made.  "There  was  then  no  civil  engineer  in 
the  state.  James  Geddes,  a  land  siirveyor,  who 
afterward  became  one  of  our  mo.st  distinguished 
engineers,  by  the  force  of  native  genius  and  ap- 
plication in  mature  years,  levelled  and  survej-ed. 
under  instructions  from  the  surveyor-general," 
several  routes  to  Lake  Ontario  and  to  Lake  Erie. 
"Mr.  Geddes' report  showed  that  a  canal  from 
Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  was  practicable,  and 
could  be  made  without  serious  difficulty.  In 
1810,  on  motion  of  Jonas  Piatt,  of  the  senate, 
who  was  distinguished  throughout  a  pure  and 
■well-spent  life  by  his  zealous  efforts  to  promote 
this  great  undertaking,  Gouverneur  Morris,  De 
Witt  Clinton,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Simeon 
De  Witt,  William  North,  Thomas  Eddy,  and 
Peter  B.  Porter,  were  appointed  commissioners 
'  to  explore  the  whole  route  for  inland  naviga- 
tion from  the  Hudson  river  to  Lake  Ontario  and 
to  Lake  Erie.'  Cadwallader  D.  Colden,  a  con- 
temporary historian,  himself  one  of  the  earliest 
and  ablest  advocates  of  the  canals,  awards  to 
Thomas  Eddy  the  merit  of  having  suggested 
this  motion  to  Mr.  Piatt,  and  to  both  these  gentle- 
men that  of  engaging  De  Witt  Clinton's  support, 
he  being  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  senate. 
.  .  .  The  commissioners  in  Mar^h,  1811,  sub- 
mitted their  report  written  by  Gouverneur  Mor- 
ris, in  which  they  showed  the  practicability  and 
advantages  of  a  continuous  canal  from  Lake  Erie 
to  the  Hudson,  and  stated  their  estimate  of  the 
cost  at  $5,000,000.  ...  On  the  presentation  of 
this  report,  De  Witt  Clinton  introduced  a  bill, 
which  became  a  law  on  the  8th  of  April,  1811, 
under  the  title  of  '  An  act  to  provide  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  internal  navigation  of  this 
state.'.  .  .  The  act  added  Robert  R.  Livingston 
and  Robert  Fulton  to  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners, and  authorized  them  to  consider  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  such  inland  navigation,  with 
powers  to  make  application  in  behalf  of  the  state 
to  Congress,  or  to  any  state  or  territory,  to  co- 
operate and  aid  in  the  undertaking.  .  .  .  Two  of 
the  commissioners,  Mr.  ^Morris  and  Mr.  Clinton, 
repaired  to  the  federal  capital,  and  submitted 
the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  President 
(Mr.  >Iadison)  and  of  Congress.  In  1812,  the 
commissionei-s  reported  that,  although  it  was  un- 
certain wliether  the  national  government  would 
do  anything,  it  certainly  would  do  nothing  which 
would  afford  immediate  aid  to  the  enterprise. 
.  .  .  The  commissioners  then  submitted  that, 
having  offered  the  canal  to  the  national  govern- 
ment, and  that  offer  having  virtually  been  de- 
clined, the  state  was  now  at  liberty  to  consult  and 
pursue  the  maxims  of  policy,  and  these  seemed 
to  demand  imperatively  that  the  canal  should  be 


made  by  herself,  ami  for  her  own  account,  as 
soon  as  the  circumstances  would  permit.  .  .  . 
On  the  19th  of  June,  1812,  a  law  was  enacted, 
reappointing  the  commissioners  and  authorizing 
them  to  borrow  money  and  deposlte  it  in  the 
treasury,  and  to  take  cessions  of  land,  ])nt  pro- 
hibiting any  measures  to  construct  the  canals. 
.  .  .  From  1813  to  1815,  the  country  suffered  the 
calamities  of  war,  and  projects  of  internal  im- 
provement necessarily  gave  place  to  the  patriotic 
efforts  required  to  maintain  the  national  security 
and  honor."  But  after  peace  had  returned,  the 
advocates  of  the  enterprise  prevailed  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  over  its  opponents,  and 
"  ground  was  broken  for  the  construction  of  the 
Erie  canal  on  the  4th  day  of  Jul}',  1817,  at  Rome, 
with  ceremonies  marking  the  public  estimation  of 
that  great  event.  De  Witt  Clinton,  having  just 
before  been  elected  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the 
state,  and  being  president  of  the  board  of  canal 
conunissioners,  enjoyed  the  high  satisfaction  of 
attending,  with  Ins  associates,  on  the  auspicious 
occasion.  ...  On  the  20th  of  October,  1825,  the 
Erie  canal  was  in  a  navigable  condition  through- 
out its  entire  length,  affording  an  uninterrupted 
passage  from  Lake  Erie  to  tidewater  in  the  Hud- 
son. .  .  .  This  auspicious  consummation  was 
celebrated  by  a  telegraphic  discharge  of  cannon, 
commencing  at  Lake  Lrle  [at  Buffalo],  and  con- 
tinued along  the  banks  of  the  canal  and  of  the 
Hudson,  announcing  to  the  city  of  New  York 
the  entrance  on  the  bosom  of  the  canal  of  the 
first  barge  [bearing  Governor  Clinton  and  his  co- 
adjutors] that  was  to  arrive  at  the  commercial 
emporium  from  the  American  Mediterraneans." 
— W.  H.  Seward,  Notes  on  New  York  ( Works,  v. 
2),  pp.  88-117. 

Also  rs :  D.  Hosack,  Memoir  of  Be  Witt  Clin- 
ton, pp.  83-119  rt/if?  245-504.— J.  Renwlck,  Life 
of  De  Witt  Clinton,  ch.  10-19.— C.  D.  Colden, 
Memoir :  Celebration  of  the  Completion  of  the 
JV;  Y.  Canals.— yi.  S.  Hawley,  Origin  of  the  Erie 
Canal. 

A.  D,  1821. — Revision  of  the  Constitution. 
—  "  The  Constitution  did  not  meet  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  framers.  The  cumbrous  machinery 
by  which  it  was  sought  to  insure  the  control  of 
the  People,  through  the  supremacy  of  the  As- 
scmbl\',  had  only  resulted  in  fortifying  power 
practically  bej'ond  their  reach.  The  Council  of 
Revision  was  objected  to  because  it  had  exercised 
the  veto  power  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  was  in  harmony  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Colony  from  the  earliest  condlct 
with  the  executive  power;  and  because  the 
officers  who  thus  interposed  their  objections  to 
the  will  of  the  Legislature,  holding  office  for 
good  behavior  (except  the  Governor),  were  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  People.  It  was  seen  that 
this  power  was  a  dangerous  one,  in  a  Council  so 
constituted ;  but  it  was  thought  that  it  could  be 
safely  intrusted  to  the  Governor  alone,  as  he  was 
directly  responsible  to  the  People.  The  Council 
of  Appointment,  although  not  vested  with  any 
judicial  authority,  and  in  fact  disclaiming  it, 
nevertheless  at  an  early  day  summoned  its  ap- 
pointees before  it,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
accusations  against  them,  and  proving  their 
truth  or  falsity.  At  a  later  day,  more  summary 
proceedings  were  resorted  to.'  The  office  thus 
became  very  unpopular.  Nearly  everj'  civil, 
military,  and  judicial  officer  of  the  common- 
wealth was  appointed  by  this  Council.     In  1831, 
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8,287  military  and  0,003  civil  officers  held  their 
commissions  from  it,  and  this  vast  sj'Stem  of 
centralized  power  was  naturally  very  obnoxious. 
The  Legislature,  in  1820,  passed  '  an  act  recom- 
mending a  Convention  of  the  People  of  this 
State,'  which  came  up  for  action  in  the  Council 
of  Revision,  on  November  20th  of  the  same 
year;  present.  Governor  Clinton,  Chancellor 
Kent,  Chief  Justice  Spencer,  and  Justices  Yates 
and  Woodworth,  on  which  day  the  Council,  by 
the  casting  vote  of  the  Governor,  adopted  two 
objections  to  it;  first,  because  it  did  not  provide 
for  taking  the  sense  of  the  People  on  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  second,  because  it  submitted  the  new 
Constitution  to  the  People  in  toto,  instead  of  by 
sections.  These  objections  were  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  Michael  Ulshoeffer,  chairman, 
who  submitted  their  report  January  9,  1H21,  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Assembly.  The  bill,  how- 
ever, failed  to  pass,  noi  receiving  a  two-third 
vote.  Immediately  thereupon  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  draft  a  new  bill.  The  committee 
subsequently  introduced  a  bill  for  submitting  the 
question  to  the  people,  which  passed  both  Houses  ;• 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Council  of  Revision 
on  the  13th  of  Slarch,  and  was  subsequently 
amended,  the  amendments  receiving  the  sjmction 
of  the  Council  on  the  third  of  April.  The  popu- 
lar vote  on  holding  the  Convention  was  had  in 
April,  and  resulted  as  follows:  'For  Conven- 
tion' 109,346.  'For  No  Convention'  34,901. 
The  Convention  assembled  in  Alban)',  August 
28,  and  adjourned  November  10,  1821.  The 
Council  of  Revision  was  abolished,  and  its 
powers  transferred  to  the  Governor.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Appointment  was  abolished  without  a  dis- 
senting voice.  The  principal  department  olhcers 
were  directed  to  be  appointed  on  an  open  sep- 
arate nomination  by  the  two  Houses,  and  sub- 
sequent joint  ballot.  Of  the  remaining  officers 
not  made  elective,  the  power  of  appointment 
■was  conferred  upon  the  Governor,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In  1846, 
two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  offices  were  thus 
filled.  The  elective  franchise  was  extended. 
The  Constitution  was  adopted  at  an  election  held 
in  February,  1822,  by  the  following  vote: 
Constitution— For,  74,732:  Against,  41,402.  .  .  . 
The  People  took  to  themselves  a  large  portion  of 
the  power  they  had  felt  it  necessary,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  natural  conservatism,  to  intrust  to  the 
Assembly.  They  had  learned  that  an  elective 
Governor  and  an  elective  Senate  are  equally  their 
agents,  and  interests  which  they  thought  ought 
to  be  conserved,  they  intrusted  to  them,  sub- 
ject to  their  responsibility  to  the  People.  The 
entire  Senate  were  substituted  in  the  place  of 
the  members  who  chanced  to  be  the  favorites 
with  a  majority  in  the  Assembly,  as  a  Council 
to  the  Governor,  and  thus  the  People  of  all  the 
State  were  given  a  voice  in  appointments.  The 
Supreme  Judicial  Tribunal  remained  the  same. 
The  direct  sovereignty  of  the  People  was  thus 
rendered  far  more  effective,  and  popular  govern- 
ment took  the  place  of  parliamentary  administra- 
tion."— E.  A.  Werner,  Civil  List  and  Const.  Hist. 
ofN.  T.,  \%%1,21P.  126- ''?8. 

A.  D.  1823.— The  risv  of  the  Albany  Re- 
gency.— "The  adoption  of  the  new  constitution 
m  1822  placed  the  political  power  of  the  State 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  recognized 
representative  leader  of  the  Democratic  party. 


what  became  the  Albany  Regency. 
Silas  Wright,  Azariah  C).  Fhigg, 


Governor  Clinton,  as  the  end  of  his  term  of 
service  approached,  became  as  powerless  as  he 
was  in  1810.  .  .  .  William  L.  Marcy  was  then 
State  Comptroller,  Sanuiel  L.  Talcott,  Attorney- 
General;  Benjamin  Knower,  Treasurer;  and 
Edwin  Crosswell,  editor  of  the  'Argus'  and 
state  i)rinter.  These  gentlemen,  with  Mr.  Van 
Buren  as  their  chief,  constituted  the  neucleus  of 

After  adding 
„„.  John  A.  I)ix, 
James  Porter,  Thomas  W.  Olcott,  and  Charles 
E.  Dudley  to  their  number,  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  stronger  political  combination  everexisted 
at  any  state  capital.  .  .  .  Their  influence  and 
power  for  nearly  twenty  years  was  almost  as  po- 
tential in  national  as  in  state  politick." — T.  Weed, 
Antobi(i(ir<iphy,  v.  1,  c/i.  11. — "Even  to  our  own 
day,  the  Albany  Regtucy  has  been  a  strong  and 
generally  a  sagacious  influence  in  its  party.  John 
A.  Dix,  Horatio  Seymour,  Dean  RichmOnd  and 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  lon^  directed  its  policy,  and 
from  the  chief  seat  in  its  councils  the  late  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  Daniel  Manning,  was 
chosen  in  1885." — E.  M.  Shepard,  Martin  Van, 
Buren,  p.  96. 

A.  D.  1826-1832.— Anti-Masonic  excitement. 
— The  abduction  of  Morgan. — "The  society  of 
free-masons  included  a  large  number  of  the  fore- 
most citizens  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  the  belief 
existed  that  they  used  their  secret  ties  to  ad- 
vance their  ambitions.  .  .  .  This  belief  was  used 
to  create  prejudice  among  those  who  were  not 
members,  and  it  added  fuel  to  the  fires  of  fac- 
tion. At  this  juncture,  September  11,  18'28, 
William  Morgan,  of  Batavia,  a  free-mason,  who 
had  announced  his  intention  to  print  a  pamphlet 
exposing  the  secrets  of  masonry,  was  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  larceny,  made  by  the  master  of  a 
masonic  lodge,  but  found  not  guilt}',  and  then 
arrestod  for  debt,  and  imprisoned  in  jail  at  Can- 
andaigua.  He  was  taken  secretly  from  that 
jail  and  convej'ed  to  Fort  Niagara,  where  he 
was  kept  until  September,  when  he  disappeared. 
The  masons  were  charged  with  his  abduction, 
and  a  body  found  in  the  Niagara  River  was  pro- 
duced as  proof  that  he  was  drowned  to  put  hira 
out  of  the  waj-.  Thurlow  Weed,  then  an  editor 
in  Rochester,  was  aggressive  in  charging  that 
3Iorgan  was  murdered  by  the  masons,  and  as 
late  as  1882  he  published  an  affidavit  rehearsing 
a  confession  made  to  him  by  John  Whitney,  that 
the  drowning  was  in  fact  perpetrated  by  himself 
and  four  other  persons  whom  he  named,  after  a 
conference  in  a  masonic  lodge.  In  1827,  Weed, 
who  was  active  in  identiFving  the  drowned 
body,  was  charged  with  mutilating  it,  to  make  it 
resemble  Morgan,  and  the  imputation  was  often 
repeated ;  and  the  abduction  and  murder  were  in 
turn  laid  at  the  door  of  the  anti-masons.  The 
disappearance  became  the  chief  topic  of  partisan 
discussion.  De  Witt  Clinton  was  one  of  the 
highest  officers  in  the  masonic  order,  and  it  was 
alleged  that  he  commanded  that  Morgan's  book 
should  be  'suppressed  at  all  hazards,'  thus  in- 
stigating the  murder;  but  the  slander  was  sooa 
exposed.  The  state  was  flooded  with  volumes, 
portraying  masonry  as  a  monstrous  conspiracy,^ 
and  the  literature  of  the  period  was  as  harrowing 
as  a  series  of  sensational  novels." — E.  H.  Rob- 
erts, Acw  York,  v.  2,  ch.  33. — "A  party  soon 
grew  up  in  Western  New  York  pledged  to  op- 
pose the  election  of  any  Free  Mason  to  public  of- 
fice.   The  AQti-Masomc  Party  acquired  iutluence 
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In  other  States,  and  began  to  claim  rank  ns 
a  national  politirnl  party.  On  most  points  its 
principles  were  tliose  of  the  National  Uepubli- 
cans.  But  Clay,  as  well  as  Jackson,  was  a  Free 
Mason,  and  conseciuently  to  he  opposed  by  this 
party.  ...  In  1882  it  even  nominated  a  Presi- 
dential ticket  of  its  own,  but,  having  no  national 
principle  of  controliini^  importance,  it  soon  after 
declined." — A.  Johnston,  lint,  of  Am.  Politics, 
ch.  12,  wet.  8,  with  foot-note. 

Ai.soin:  T.  Weed,  Autobiography,  ch.  20-30, 
86,  and  40. 

A.  D.  1827.— The  last  of  Slavery  in  the 
state.— "On  the  28th  of  January,  1817,  the  gov- 
ernor sent  a  message  to  the  legislature  recom- 
mending the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  to  take  place  on  the  fourth 
day  of  July,  1827.  By  an  act  pa.s8ed  some  years 
before,  all  persons  born  of  parents  who  were 
slaves  after  July  1799,  were  to  be  free;  males  at 
twenty-eight  and  females  at  twenty -five  years  of 
age.  The  present  legislature  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  governor.  Tiiis  great  measure 
in  behalf  of  human  rights,  which  was  to  obliter- 
ate forever  the  black  and  foul  stain  of  slavery 
from  the  escutclicon  of  our  own  favored  state,  was 

E reduced  by  the  energetic  action  of  Cadwallader 
K  Colden,  Peter  A.  Jay,  William  Jay,  Daniel 
D.  Tompkins  and  other  distinguisheu  philan- 
thropists, chiefly  residing  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  Society  of  Friends,  who  never 
slumber  when  the  principles  of  benevolence  and 
a  just  regard  to  equal  rights  call  for  their  action, 
were  zealously  engaged  in  this  great  enterprise." 
— J.  D.  Hammond,  Jlint.  of  Political  Parties  in 
the  State  of  N.  Y.,  v.  1,  ch.  22. 
Also  in  :  E.  H.  Roberts,  New  York,  v.  2,  p.  565. 
A.  D.  1 835-1 837.  — The  Loco-focos.— "  The 
Van  Buren  party  began  to  be  called  tlie  Loco-focos, 
in  derision  of  the  fancied  extravagance  of  their 
financial  doctrines.  The  Locofoco  or  Equal 
Rights  party  proper  was  originally  a  division  of 
the  Democrats,  strongly  anti-monopolist  in  their 
opinions,  and  especially  hostile  to  banks, — not 
only  government  banks  but  all  banks, — which 
enjoyed  the  privileges  then  long  conferred  by 
special  and  exclusive  charters.  In  the  fall  of 
1835  some  of  the  Democratic  candidates  in  New 
York  were  especially  obnoxious  to  the  anti-mon- 
opolists of  the  party.  When  the  meeting  to 
regularly  confirm  the  nominations  made  in  com- 
mittee was  called  at  Tammany  Hall,  the  anti- 
monopolist  Democrats  sought  to  capture  the 
meeting  by  a  rush  up  the  main  stairs.  The 
regulars,  however,  showed  themselves  worthy  of 
tlieir  regularity  ijy  reaching  the  room  up  the 
back  stairs.  In  a  general  scrimmage  the  gas  was 
put  out.  The  anti-monopolists,  perhaps  used  to 
the  devices  to  pr(jvent  meetings  which  might  be 
hostile,  were  ready  with  candles  and  locofoco 
matches.  The  hall  was  quickly  illuminated ;  and 
the  anti-monopolists  claimed  that  they  had  de- 
feated the  nominations.  The  regulars  were  suc- 
cessful, however,  at  the  election ;  and  they  and 
the  Whigs  dubbed  the  anti-monopolists  tlie  Loco- 
foco men.  .  .  .  The  hatred  whicli  Van  Buren 
after  his  message  of  September,  1837,  received 
from  the  banks  commended  him  to  the  Loco- 
focos;  and  in  October,  1837,  Tammany  Hall 
witnessed  their  reconciliation  with  tlie  regular 
Democrats  upon  a  moderate  declaration  for 
equal  rights."  —  E.  M.  Shepard,  Martin  Van 
Buren,  pp.  293-295. 


A.  D.  1838.— Passage  of  the  Free  Bank- 
ing Act.     Sec  Money  and  Banking  :    A.    D. 

1838. 

A.  D.  1 830- 1 846.  — The  Anti-rent  disturl>- 
ances.     See  liiviNGsroN  Manoh. 

A.  D.  1840-1841.— The  McLeod  Case.  See 
Canada:  A.  I).  1840-1841. 

A.  D.  1845-1846.— Schism  in  the  Democratic 
party  over  Slavery  extension. —  Hunlcers  and 
Barnburners.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  1).  1845-1846. 

A.  D.  1846.— Constitutional  revision. —  Dur- 
ing the  twenty -five  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
constitution  of  1821,  "ten  different  proposals  for 
amendments  were  submitted  to  the  electors,  who 
decided  against  choosing  presidential  electors  by 
districts,  but  in  favor  of  extending  the  franchise, 
in  favor  of  electing  mayors  by  the  peoi)lc,  and  in 
1846  for  no  license  except  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  commonwealth  grew  not  only  in 
population,  but  in  all  the  elements  of  progress 
and  prosperity  and  power,  and  by  the  census  of 
1845  was  shown  to  contain  2,604,495  inhabi- 
tants. Legislation  had  tended  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  rights  for  privileges  granted  as  favors. 
The  tenure  of  land,  especially  under  the  claims 
of  the  patroons,  had  caused  difficulties  for  which 
reme<lie8  were  sought;  and  the  large  expendi- 
tures for  internal  improvements,  involving  heavy 
indebtedness,  prompted  demands  for  safe-guards 
for  the  creditor  and  the  taxpayer.  The  judici- 
ary system  had  confessedly  become  independent, 
and  required  radical  reformation.  When,  there- 
fore, in  1845,  the  electors  were  called  upon  to 
decide  whether  a  convention  should  be  held  to 
amend  the  State  constitution,  213,257  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  against  33,860  in  the  negative. 
The  convention  met  June  1,  1846,  but  soon  ad- 
journed until  October  9,  when  it  proceeded  with 
Its  task.  John  Tracy  of  Chenango  presided ;  and 
among  the  members  were  Ira  Harris  of  Albany, 
George  W.  Patterson  of  Chautauqua,  Michael 
Hoffman  and  Arphaxed  Loomis  of  Herkimer, 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  of  New  York,  Samuel  Nelson  of 
Otsego,  and  others  eminent  at  home  and  in  State 
affairs.  The  convention  dealt  radically  with  the 
principles  of  government.  The  new  constitution 
gave  to  the  people  the  election  of  many  officers 
before  appointed  at  Albany.  It  provided  for 
the  election  of  members  of  both  houses  of  the 
legislature  by  separate  districts.  Instead  of  the 
cumbrous  court  for  the  correction  of  errors,  it 
established  an  independent  court  of  appeals.  It 
abolished  the  court  of  chancery  and  the  circuit 
courts,  and  merged  both  into  the  supreme  court, 
and  defined  the  jurisdiction  of  county  courts. 
All  judges  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people. 
Feuaal  tenures  were  abolished,  and  no  leases  on 
agricultural  lands  for  a  longer  period  than  twelve 
years  were  to  be  valid,  if  any  rent  or  service 
were  reserved.  The  financial  articles  established 
sinking  funds  for  botli  the  canal  and  general 
fund  debt,  forbade  the  loan  of  the  credit  of  the 
State,  and  limited  rigidly  the  power  of  the  legis- 
lature to  create  debts,  except  to  repel  invasion 
or  suppress  insurrection,  and  declared  the  school 
and  literature  funds  inviolate.  Provision  was 
made  for  general  laws  for  the  formation  of  cor- 
porations. The  constitution  required  the  sub- 
mission to  the  people  once  every  twenty  years  of 
the  question  whether  a  convention  shall  be  called 
or  not."— E.  H.  Roberts,  New  York,  v.  2,  pp.  567- 
569. 
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NEW  YORK,  1848. 


Draft  Riot*. 


NEW  YORK.  1863. 


A.  D.  1848. —  The  Free  Soil  movement.— 
The  Buffalo  Convention.  Sec  United  Utateh 
OF  Am.  :  A.  I).  1848. 

A.  D.  x8a8.  —  Legal  Emancipation  of  Wo- 
men.    See  Law,  Common:  ;\..  I).  1839-1848. 

A.  D.  1848.— Adoption  of  the  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure.    See  Law,  Co.mmon  :  A.  1).  1848-188;$. 

A.  D.  1861  (April). —  The  speeding  of  the 
Seventh  Regiment  to  the  defense  of  Washing- 
ton. 8ee  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861 
(Apkii.— May:  Mauyi.and). 

A.  D.  1862-1886. — The  founding  and  growth 
of  Cornell  University.  See  Eijlcation,  Mou- 
eun:  Amkiuca:  A.  D.  1862-1886. 

A.  D.  1863.— The  Draft  Riots  in  New  York 
City. — "  A  new  levy  of  300,000  men  wiis  called 
for  in  April,  1863,  with  the  alternative  of  a 
draft,  if  the  quotas  were  not  filled  by  volunteer- 
ing. The  quota  of  the  city  of  New  York  was 
not  filled,  and  a  draft  was  begun  there  on  Satur- 
day, the  11th  of  July.  There  had  been  premo- 
nitions of  trouble  when  It  was  attempted  to  take 
the  names  and  addresses  of  those  subject  to  call,' 
and  in  the  tenement-house  districts  some  of  the 
marshals  had  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives. 
On  the  morning  when  the  draft  was  to  begin, 
several  of  the  most  widely  read  Democratic  jour- 
nals contained  editorials  that  appeared  to  be  writ- 
ten for  the  very  purpose  of  inciting  a  riot.  They 
asserted  that  any  draft  at  all  was  unconstitutional 
and  despotic,  and  that  in  this  case  the  quota  de- 
manded from  the  city  was  excessive,  and  de- 
nounced the  war  as  a  '  mere  abolition  crusade. ' 
It  is  doubtful  if  there  was  any  well-formed  con- 
spiracy, including  any  large  number  of  persons, 
to  get  up  a  riot;  but  the  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind,  especially  among  the  laboring 
population,  inflammatory  handbills  displayed  in 
the  grog-shops,  the  presence  of  the  dangerous 
classes,  whose  best  opportunity  for  plunder  was 
in  time  of  riot,  and  the  absence  of  the  militia 
that  had  been  called  away  to  meet  the  invasion 
of  Pennsylvania,  all  favored  an  outbreak.  It 
was  unfortunate  that  the  draft  was  begun  on 
Saturday,  and  the  Sunday  papers  published  long 
lists  of  the  names  that  were  drawn  —  an  instance 
of  the  occasional  mischievous  results  of  journal- 
istic enterprise.  .  .  .  When  the  draft  was  re- 
sumed on  Monday,  the  serious  work  began.  One 
provost-marshal's  office  was  at  the  corner  of 
Third  Avenue  and  Forty-Sixth  street.  It  was 
guarded  by  sixty  policemen,  and  the  wheel  was 
set  in  motion  at  ten  o'clock.  The  building  was 
surrounded  by  a  dense,  angry  crowd,  who  were 
freely  cursing  the  draft,  the  police,  the  National 
Government,  and  '  the  nigger. '  The  drawing 
had  been  in  progress  but  a  few  minutes  when 
there  was  a  shout  of  'stop  the  cars!'  and  at 
once  the  cars  were  stopped,  the  horses  released, 
the  conductors  and  passengers  driven  out,  and  a 
tumult  created.  Then  0  great  human  wave  was 
set  in  motion,  which  bore  down  everything  be- 
fore it  and  rolled  into  the  marshal's  office,  driv- 
ing out  at  the  back  windows  the  officials  and  the 
policemen,  whose  clubs,  though  plied  rapidly 
and  knocking  down  a  rioter  at  every  blow,  could 
not  dispose  of  them  as  fast  as  they  came  on. 
The  mob  destroyed  everything  in  the  office,  and 
then  set  the  building  on  fire.  The  firemen  came 
promptly,  but  were  not  permitted  to  throw  any 
water  upon  the  flames.  At  this  moment  Super- 
intendent John  A.  Kennedy,  of  the  police,  ap- 
proaching incautiously  and  unarmed,  was  recog- 


nized and  set  upon  by  the  crowd,  who  gave  him 
half  a  hundred  blows  with  clubs  and  stones,  and 
finally  threw  him  face  downward  into  a  nuid 
puddle,  with  the  intention  of  drowning  him. 
When  re.scued,  he  was  bruised  beyond  recogni- 
tion, and  was  lifted  into  a  wagon  and  carried  to 
the  police  headquarters.  The  command  of  the 
force  now  devolved  u\Mn  Conmii-ssioner  Thomas 
C.  Acton  and  Inspector  Daniel  Carpenter,  whose 
management  during  three  fearful  days  was 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  Another  mar- 
shals  office,  where  the  draft  was  in  progress, 
was  at  Broadway  and  Twenty-Ninth  street,  and 
here  the  mob  burned  the  whole  block  of  stores 
on  Broadway  Itetwcen  Twenty-Eighth  and 
Twenty-Ninth  streets.  ...  In  the  afternoon  a 
small  police  force  held  possession  of  a  gun-fac- 
tory in  Second  Avenue  for  four  hours,  and  was 
then  compelled  to  retire  before  the  persistent  at- 
tacks of  the  rioters,  who  hurled  stones  through 
the  windows  and  beat  in  the  doors.  Toward 
evening  a  riotous  procession  passed  down  Broad- 
way, with  drums,  banners,  muskets,  pistols, 
fiitchforks,  clubs,  and  boards  inscribed  'No 
)raft ! '  Inspector  Carpenter,  at  the  head  of 
two  hundred  policemen,  marched  up  to  meet  it. 
His  orders  were,  '  Take  no  prisoners,  but  strike 
quick  and  hard.'  The  mob  was  met  at  the 
corner  of  Amity  (or  West  Third)  street.  The 
police  charged  at  once  in  a  compact  body.  Car- 
penter knocking  down  the  foremost  rioter  with  a 
blow  that  cracked  his  skvill,  nnd  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  mob  scattered  and  fled,  leaving  Broad- 
way strewn  with  their  wounded  iind  dying. 
From  this  time,  the  police  were  victorious  in 
every  encounter.  During  the  next  two  days 
there  was  almost  constant  rioting,  mobs  appear- 
ing at  various  points,  both  uptown  and  down- 
town. The  rioters  set  upon  every  negro  that  ap- 
peared—  whether  man,  woman,  or  child  —  and 
succeeded  in  murdering  eleven  of  them.  .  .  . 
This  phase  of  the  outbreak  found  its  worst  ex- 
pression in  the  sacking  and  burning  of  the  Col- 
ored Orphan  Asylum,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Forty-Fourth  street.  The  two  hundred  helpless 
children  were  with  great  difficulty  taken  away 
by  the  rear  doors  while  the  mob  were  battering 
at  the  front.  .  .  .  One  of  the  saddest  incidents 
of  the  riot  was  the  murder  of  Colonel  Henry  J. 
O'Brien  of  the  11th  N.  Y.  Volunteers,  whose 
men  had  dispersed  one  mob  with  a  deadly  volley. 
An  hour  or  two  later  the  Colonel  returned  to  the 
spot  alone,  when  he  was  set  upon  and  beaten  and 
mangled  and  tortured  horr;')ly  for  several  hours, 
being  at  last  killed  by  some  frenzied  women. 
.  .  .  Tliree  days  of  this  vigorous  work  by  the 
police  and  the  soldiers  brought  the  disturbance 
to  an  end.  About  fifty  policemen  had  been  in- 
jured, three  of  whom  died;  and  the  whole  num- 
ber of  lives  destroyed  by  the  riot«rs  was  eigh- 
teen. The  exact  number  of  rioters  killed  is  un- 
known, but  it  was  more  than  1,200.  The  mobs 
burned  about  50  buildings,  destroying  altogether 
between  §2,000,000  and  $3,000,000  worth  of 
property.  Governor  Seymour  incurred  odium 
by  a  speech  to  the  rioters,  in  which  he  addressed 
them  as  his  friends,  and  promised  to  have  the 
draft  stopped ;  and  by  his  communications  to  the 
President,  in  which  he  complained  of  the  draft, 
and  asked  to  have  it  suspended  till  the  question 
of  its  constitutionality  could  be  tested  in  the 
courts."— R.  Johnson,  Short  Hist,  of  the  War  of 
Secession,  ch.  18. 
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Twted  Htng. 


NEW  YORK,  1868-1871. 


Also  in:  J.  O.  Nlcolnv  and  J.  Hay,  Ahnihnm 
Lincoln,  r.  7,  eh.  1. — H.  Greeley,  T/i'e  Aiiteiiatn 
Conflict,  r.  2.  ch.  21.-1).  M.  liarnes,  Tfn  JJni/t 
RioU  in  X.   V. 

A.  D.  1863-1871.— The  Tweed  Ring.— Be- 
tween 18«:J  and  1871  tlie  citv  of  New  York,  and, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  state  at  large,  fell 
under  the  eontrol  and  into  the  power  of  a  combi- 
nation of  corrupt  politicians  commonly  known 
as  the  Tweed  King.  Its  chief  wa.s  one  William 
Marcy  Tweed,  of  Scotch  parentage,  who  tirst 
appeared  in  public  life  as  an  alderman  of  the 
city,  in  1850.  Working  himself  upward,  in  the 
Democratic  party,  to  which  he  adhered,  he  at- 
tained in  1863  the  powerful  dignity  of  Grand 
Sachem  of  the  Tammany  Society  and  chairman 
or  "  Boss  "  of  the  general  conunittee  of  Tammany 
Hall.  "At  this  time,  however,  the  Tamniany 
'Uing,'  as  it  afterwards  was  called,  was  not 
completely  formed,  and  Tanunauy  Hall,  though 
by  far  the  most  important  political  organization 
in  the  city,  was  not  absolute  even  iu  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  It  had  a  bitter  enemy  in  Mozart 
Hall,  a  political  organization  led  by  Fernando 
Wood,  a  former  mayor  of  the  city.  The  claims 
of  Mozart  Hall  were  satisfied  in  this  same  year, 
186a,  by  granting  to  its  leader  the  Democratic 
nomination  to  Congress.  .  .  .  Soon  afterwards 
Tweed  was  appointed  deputy-commissioner  of 
streets.  The  '  King '  was  now  fast  consolidating. 
The  enormous  patronage  possessed  by  its  mem- 
bers enabled  them  to  control  almost  all  the  nomi- 
nations of  the  Democratic  party  to  positions  in 
the  city.  They  provided  their  adherents  with 
places  in  the  city  government,  and  when  the 
supply  of  places  became  inadequate,  they  en- 
larged the  city  pay-roll  to  create  new  places. 
By  means  of  the  political  influence  they  exerted 
over  the  Democratic  party  in  the  State,  they 
packed  the  State  legislature  with  their  followers, 
and  placed  upon  the  bench  judges  on  whom 
they  could  rely.  ...  In  1865  the  Ring  obtained 
control  of  the  mayoralty.  Its  candidate,  John 
T.  Hoffman,  was  a  man  of  much  higher  charac- 
ter than  Ids  supporters  and  associates.  He  was 
personally  honest,  but  his  ambition  blinded  him 
to  the  acts  of  his  political  friends.  ...  In  1808 
.  ,  .  Hoffman  was  nominated  for  governor  and 
•was  elected.  His  election  was  secured  by  tlie 
grossest  and  most  extensive  frauds  ever  perpe- 
trated in  the  city,  e.  g.  illegal  naturalization  of 
foreigners,  false  registration,  repeating  of  votes, 
and  unfair  counting.  The  mayoralty,  left  vacant 
by  the  promotion  of  Hoffman,  was  filled  by  the 
election  of  Hall  [A.  Oakey  Hall],  who  took  his 
seat  on  the  1st  day  of  January  1«69.  As  Samuel 
J.  Tilden  said,  by  this  election  '  the  Ring  be- 
came completely  organized  and  matured.'  It 
controlled  the  common  council  of  the  city  and 
the  legislature  of  the  State,  and  its  nominee  sat 
in  the  gubernatorial  chair.  Hall  was  mayor; 
Sweeny  [Peter  B.  Sweeny,  'the  great  schemer  of 
the  Ring ']  was  city  chamberlain  or  treaiurer  of 
both  city  and  county;  Tweed  was  practically 
supreme  in  the  street  department;  Connolly 
[Richard  B.]  was  city  comptroller,  and  thus  had 
charge  of  the  city  finances;  the  city  judiciary 
was  m  sympathy  with  these  men."  But  great 
as  were  the  power  and  the  opportunities  of  the 
Ring,  it  obtained  still  more  of  both  through  its 
well-paid  creatures  in  the  State  legislature,  bj- 
amendments  of  the  city  charter  and  by  acts 
which  gave  Tweed  and  his  partners  free  swing 


in  debt-making  for  the  city.  In  1871.  the  last 
year  of  the  existence  of  the  Ring,  it  had  more 
than  ^48,000,000  of  money  at  its  disposal.  Its 
methods  of  fraud  were  varied  and  numerous. 
"But  all  the  other  enterprises  of  the  Ring 
dwindle  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
the  colossal  frauds  that  were  committed  in  the 
building  of  the  new  court  house  for  the  county. 
When  this  undertaking  was  begun,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  its  total  cost  should  not  exceed 
8250,000;  but  before  the  Ring  was  broken  \\p, 
upwards  of  l|l8,000,000  had  been  expended,  and 
the  work  was  not  completed.  .  .  .  Whenever  a 
bill  was  brought  in  by  one  of  the  contractors,  he 
was  directed  to  increase  largely  the  total  of  his 
charge.  ...  A  warrant  was  then  drawn  for  the 
amount  of  the  bill  as  raised ;  the  contractor  was 
paid,  perhaps  the  amount  of  his  original  bill, 
perha|)s  a  little  more ;  and  the  difference  between 
the  original  and  the  raised  bills  was  divided  Imj- 
tween  the  members  of  the  Ring.  It  is  said  that 
about  65  per  cent,  of  the  bills  actually  i)aid  by 
the  county  represented  fraudulent  acldition  of 
this  sort.'  The  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  the  Ring  came  in  July,  1871,  when 
copies  of  some  of  the  fraudulent  accounts,  made 
by  a  clerk  in  the  auditor's  office,  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  New  York  Times  and  were 
published.  "Tlie  result  of  these  exposures  was 
a  meeting  of  citizens  early  in  September.  .  .  , 
It  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  sort  of 

f)eaceable  vigilance  committee,  under  the  impos- 
ng  title  of  the  'Committee  of  Seventy.'  This 
committee,  together  with  Samuel  J.  Tilden  (long 
a  leading  Democratic  politician,  and  afterwards 
candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States),  went  to  work  at  once,  and  with  great 
energy,  to  obtain  actual  proof  of  the  frauds  de- 
scribed by  the  'Times.'  It  was  owing  mainly 
to  the  tireless  endeavours  of  Mr.  Tilden  .  .  . 
that  this  work  was  successful,  and  that  prosecu- 
tions were  brought  against  several  members  of 
the  Ring."  The  Tammany  leaders  attempted  to 
make  a  scapegoat  of  Connolly;  but  the  latter 
came  to  terms  with  Mr.  Tilden,  and  virtually 
turned  over  his  office  to  3Ir.  Andrew  II.  Green, 
of  the  Committee  of  Seventy,  appointing  him 
deputy-comptroller,  with  full  powers.  "This 
move  was  a  tremendous  step  forward  for  the 
prosecution.  The  possession  of  the  comptroller's 
office  gave  access  to  papers  which  furnished 
almost  all  the  evidence  afterwards  used  in  the 
crusade  against  the  Ring."  At  the  autumn  elec- 
tion of  1871  there  was  a  splendid  rally  of  the 
better  citizens,  in  the  city  and  throughout  the 
state,  and  the  political  power  of  the  liing  was 
broken.  "None  of  the  leading  actors  in  the  dis- 
graceful drama  failed  to  pay  in  some  measure 
the  penalty  of  his  deeds.  Tweed,  after  a 
chequered  experience  in  eluding  the  grasp  of 
justice,  died  in  jail.  Connolly  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  exile.  Sweeny  left  the 
country  and  long  remained  abroad.  .  .  .  Hall 
was  tried  and  obtained  a  favourable  verdict,  but 
he  has  chosen  to  live  out  of  America.  Of  the 
judges  whose  corrupt  decisions  so  greatly  aided 
the  Ring,  Barnard  and  M'Cunn  were  impeached 
and  removed  from  the  bench,  while  Cardozo  re- 
signed his  position  in  time  to  avoid  impeach- 
ment. The  following  figures  will  give  an  ap- 
proximate idea  of  the  amount  the  Ring  cost  the 
city  of  New  York.  In  1860,  before  Tweed  came 
into  power,  the  debt  of  the  city  was  reported  as 
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nmountlng  only  to  1^20,000,000  while  tlic  tax 
rate  was  about  l.flO  per  cent,  on  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  projierty  in  the  city  liiihle  to 
taxation.  In  the  middle  of  the  year  1871,  the 
total  debt  of  the  eity  iind  the  eountv  —  which 
were  coterminou.s,  and  for  ail  iirurtical  purposes 
tlie  same  —  amounted  to:S!lOO,»r).),33;i;i3,  and  the 
tax  rate  had  risen  to  over  2  per  cent.  During 
the  last  two  years  and  a  half  of  the  government 
of  tlie  Ring  the  debt  increased  at  the  rate  of 
328,0r)2,0O0a  vear."— F.  J,  Ooodnow,  Tne  Tined 
Ring  in  Xew  York  City  {eh.  88  of  Bryce»  "  Am- 
ericiiii  Commoiiiredlth,"  r.  2).    • 

Also  in:  8.  J.  Tilden,  The  Xeir  York  Cifi/ 
•'liiiifj":  ittt  Oriijin,  Maturity  (tnd  Full.—C.  l\ 
Wingate,  An  cjnuode  in  Municipal  Oor't  (.V.  ..l. 
Rev.,  Oct.  1874,  ./<//(.  a  ml, full/,  187'),  Oct.  187(5). 

A.  D.  1867.— The  Public  Schools  made  en- 
tirely free.  See  Euication,  Mouehn:  A.meu- 
ica:  a.  D.  1807. 

A.  D.  1867-X882.— Amendments  of  the  Con- 
stitution.— The  constitution  of  1840  having  pro- 
vided for  its  own  revision  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years,  if  so  willed  by  the  people,  the  (railing  of  a 
constitutional  convention  was  approved  by  pop- 
ular vote  in  1806,  and  the  convention  of  elected 
delegates  assembled  June  4,  in  the  following 
j'car.  Its  final  adjournment  was  not  reachetl 
until  February  28,  1868.  Tlie  constitution  pro- 
posed by  the  convention  was  submitted  to  the 
people  in  1809,  and  rejected,  with  the  exception 
of  the  judiciary  article,  which  reorganized  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  providcMl  for  a  temporary 
Commission  of  Appeals,  to  determine  the  cases 
pending  in  the  Coiirt,  where  business  in  arrears 
had  accumulated  to  a  serious  extent.  Tlie  re- 
jection of  tlie  constitution  framed  in  1867  le(l,  in 
1873,  to  the  creation  by  the  governor  and  legis- 
lature of  a  Commission  for  the  revision  of  the 
constitution,  which  met  at  Albany,  December  4, 
1872,  and  adjourned  March  15,  1873.  Several 
amendments  proposed  by  the  Commission  were 
submitted  to  popular  vote  in  1874  and  1876,  and 
•were  adopted.  By  the  more  important  of  these 
amendments,  colored  citizens  were  admitted  to 
the  franchise  without  property  qualifications;  a 
strong,  specific  enactment  for  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  bribery  and  corruption  at  elec- 
tions was  embodied  in  the  constitution  itself; 
some  changes  were  made  in  the  provisions  for 
districting  the  state,  after  each  census,  and  the 
pay  of  members  of  the  legislature  was  increased 
to  $1,500  per  annum;  the  power  of  the  legisla- 
,ture  to  pass  private  bills  was  limited;  the  term 
of  the  governor  was  extended  from  two  years  to 
three;  the  governor  was  empowered  to  veto 
specific  items  in  bills  which  appropriate  money, 
approving  the  remainder;  the  governor  was 
allowed  thirty  days  for  the  consideration  of  bills 
left  in  his  hands  at  the  adjournment  of  the  legis- 
lature, which  bills  become  law  only  upon  ids  ap- 
proval within  that  time;  a  superintendent  of 
public  works  was  created  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Canal  Commissioners  previously  existing, 
and  a  superintendent  of  state  prisons  to  take  the 
place  of  the  three  inspectors  of  state  prisons ;  a 
selection  of  judges  from  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  state  to  act  as  Associate 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  authorized ; 
the  loaning  or  granting  of  the  credit  or  money 
of  the  state,  or  that  of  any  county,  city,  town, 
or  village  to  any  association,  corporation,  or 
private  undertaking  was  forbidden ;  corrupt  con- 


duct in  ortlce  was  declared  to  be  felony.  By  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution  submitted  by 
the  legislature  to  the  people  in  1882,  the  canals 
of  tlie  state  were  made  entirclv  free  of  lolls. 

A.  D,  1869.— Black  Friday.— '  During  the 
war  jj;old  had  swollen  in  value  to  285,  when  the 
promise  of  the  nation  to  pay  a  dollar  on  demand 
was  only  worth  thirty-live  cents.  Theiu-e  it  had 
gradually  sunk.  .  .  .  All  our  purchases  fnmi 
foreign  nations,  all  duties  on  tho.se  purchases, 
and  all  sales  of  donu-stic  i)r(Kiuce  to  other  nations 
arc  i)ayable  in  gold.  There  is  therefore  a  large 
and  legitimate  l)usiness  in  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  gold,  especially  in  Xew  York,  the  financial 
centre  of  the  naticm.  But  a  much  larger  busi- 
ness of  a  gambling  nature  had  gradually  grown 
up  around  that  which  was  iegitinuite.  .  .  . 
These  gandiling  operations  were  based  on  the 
rise  and  fall  of  gold,  and  these  in  t<irn  dei)en(led 
on  successful  or  unsuccessfid  battles,  or  on 
events  in  foreign  nations  that  could  be  neither 
foreseen  nor  guarded  against.  The  transactions 
were  therefore  essentially  ganibling.  ...  So 
large  was  the  amount  of  this  speculative  business, 
gathering  up  all  the  gold-betting  of  the  nation  in 
a  single  room,  that  it  more  than  equalled  the 
legitimate  purchase  and  sale  of  gold.  There 
were  large  and  wealthy  firms  who  made  this  their 
chief  business;  and  prominent  among  tliem  was 
the  firm  of  Smith,  Gould,  Martin  k  Co.,  four 
gentlemen  under  one  partnership  name,  all 
wealthy  and  all  accustomed  to  this  business  for 
years.  Their  joint  wealth  and  business  skill 
made  them  a  power  in  Wall  street.  The  leading 
mind  of  the  firm,  though  not  the  first  named, 
was  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  President  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
way, joint  owner  witli  Colonel  James  Fisk  Jr., 
of  two  lines  of  steauiboats,  and  largely  intereste(l 
in  a  number  of  railroads  and  other  valuable 
properties.  Mr.  Gould  looked  upon  gold,  rail- 
roads, and  steamboats  as  the  gilded  dice  where- 
with to  gamble.  .  .  .  During  the  spring  of  1809 
he  was  a  buyer  of  gold.  There  was  perhaps  fif- 
teen millions  of  that  rare  currency  in  New  York 
outside  the  Sub-Treasury;  and  he  had  bought 
half  that  amount,  payinjj"  therefor  a  bonus  of  a 
little  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars.  As  fast 
as  lie  had  purchased  the  precious  metal  he  had 
loaned  it  out  to  those  who  needed  it  for  the  pay- 
ment of  duties,  and  who  hoped  to  repurchase  it 
at  a  lower  rate.  And  so,  though  the  owner  of 
seven  millions,  he  had  none  of  it  in  hand;  he 
merely  po.ssessed  the  written  acknowledgment  of 
certain  leading  merchants  and  brokers  that  they 
owed  him  that  amount  of  specie,  which  they 
would  repay  with  interest  on  demand.  Having 
this  amount  obtainable  at  any  moment,  Mr. 
Gould  had  the  mercantile  community  at  his 
mercj'.  But  there  was  some  hundred  millions  of 
gold  in  the  Treasury,  more  or  less,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  might  at  any  time  throw  it  on 
the  market.  On  this  point  it  was  very  desirable 
to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  President  Grant ;  more 
desirable  to  have  constant  access  to  his  private 
ear. "  In  various  ways,  argumentative  influences 
were  brought  to  bear  on  President  Grant  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Boutwell,  to 
persuade  them  that  it  was  desirable  for  the 
country,  while  the  crops  were  being  moved,  to 
hold  up  the  price  of  gold.  One  important 
channel  for  such  influences  was  supplied  bv  the 
President's  brother-in-law,  a  retired  New  York 
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nuTchnnt.  nninetl  Corhln.  who  wuh  drawn  Into 
the  Bpcnilntion  and  given  n  Nlmri<  in  Uoiild'H 
gold  |)iir('liitHfii.  By  atrcnuouH  oxortinnH,  Oould 
and  iiU  asHociiitcH  puHhcd  up  the  price  till  "in 
3Iav  it  Ht(M>d  at  144}:  t)Ut  m  wxm  uh  tliey  ('cased 
to  l)iiy.  tlu!  price  be^an  to  recede  until  in  tlie 
latter  part  of  June  it  again  stood  at  I'M.  Tlie 
otliers  were  tlicn  frif^litencd  and  Hold  out.  '  All 
thcKc  other  fellows  denertcd  nie  like  rats  from  a 
ship.'  tutid  Gould.  But  for  him  to  sell  out  then 
would  involve  a  heavy  loss,  and  he  iircferred  a 
gain.      lie  therefore  called  uixm  his  friend  and 

t)artncr  P'isk  to  enter  the  financial  arena.  It  is 
mt  Justice  to  .Mr.  Fink  to  say  that  for  some  time 
he  (leclined;  he  clearly  saw  that  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  pold  was  downward.  Hut  wlien  Oould 
made  the  proposition  more  ])iilatal)le  by  suggest- 
ing corruption,  Fisk  immediately  swallowea  the 
bait.  .  .  .  He  ,  .  .  entered  tlie  market  and  nur- 
chased  twelve  millious.  There  is  an  old  ociage 
that  there  Is  honor  among  thieves.  This  appears 
not  to  be  true  on  the  Gold  Exchange.  All  ^Mr. 
Gould's  statements  to  his  own  partner  were  false, 
except  those  relating  to  Corbin  and  Butterfleld. 
And  Mr.  Corbin  did  his  best.  He  not  only  talked 
and  wrote  to  the  President  himself;  not  only 
wrot«  for  the  New  York  'Times,'  but  when 
General  Grant  visited  him  in  New  York,  he  sent 
Oould  to  see  him  so  often  that  the  President,  un- 
aware of  the  financial  trap  set  for  him,  rebuked 
the  door  servant  for  giving  Mr.  Gould  such 
ready  access.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
neither  Corbin,  Gould,  nor  Fisk  ever  spoke  to 
the  President  of  their  personal  Interest  in  the 
matter.  They  were  only  patriots  urging  a  cer- 
tain course  of  conduct  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  These  specxdations  as  to  the  advantage 
to  the  country  of  a  higher  price  of  gold  seem  to 
have  had  some  effect  on  the  Presidential  mind ; 
for  early  in  September  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Boutwell, 
then  at  his  Massachusetts  home,  giving  his 
opinion  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country, 
and  suggesting  tlmt  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
lower  the  price  of  gold  by  sales  from  the  Treasury 
while  the  crops  were  moving  to  the  seaboard. 
Mr.  Boutwell  therefore  telegraphed  to  the  Assis- 
tant Secretary  at  Washington  only  to  cjll  gold 
sufficient  to  buy  bonds  for  the  sinking  fund. 
Through  Mr.  Corbin  or  in  some  other  way  this 
letter  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  conspirators ; 
for  they  at  once  began  to  purchase  and  the  price 
began  to  rise.  ...  On  the  13th  of  September, 
gold,  swelling  and  falling  like  the  tide,  stood 
at  135J.  The  clique  then  commenced  their 
largest  purchases,  and  within  nine  days  had 
bought  enough  to  hold  sixty-six  millions  —  nearly 
every  cent  of  it  fictitious,  and  only  included  in 
promises  to  pay.  On  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
September  22,  the  price  was  140^;  but  it  had 
taken  the  purchase  of  thirty  or  forcj'  millions  to 
put  it  up  that  five  cents.  Could  it  be  forced 
five  cents  higher,  and  all  sold,  the  profits  would 
be  over  ten  millions  of  dollars  I  It  was  a  stake 
■worth  playing  for.  But  the  whole  mercantile 
community  was  opposed  to  them ;  bountiful  har- 
vests were  strong  arguments  against  them ;  and 
more  tl'.an  all  else,  there  stood  the  Sub-Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  with  its  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  in  its  vaults,  ready  at  any  time  to  cast  its 
plethora  of  wealth  on  their  unfortunate  heads. 
.  .  .  Corbin,  while  assuring  Gould  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  any  Government  sale,  and  yet 
himself  greatly  in  trepidation,  addressed  a  letter 


to  General  (Jrant  urging  him  not  to  interfere 
with  tlu!  warfare  tlien  raging  In'tween  the  l)ulls 
and  the  lH>ars,  nor  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  do  so.  .  .  .  The  letter  would  prob 
ably  have  had  some  efTect,  but  mifortunately  the 
ring  overdid  their  business  in  the  way  in  which 
they  sent  it."  The  letter  was  conveyed  by  u 
private  messenger.  The  messenger,  "  Mr.  Chapin, 
deliveretl  his  lett<,'r,  asked  General  Grant  if  there 
was  any  reply,  and  being  told  there  was  none, 
started  for  his  home,  first  telegraphing  to  his 
employer,  '  Letter  <lelivered  all  right.'  It  was  a 
most  imfortunato  telegraphic  message  he  sent 
back.  He  swears  that  his  meaning  was  that  the 
letter  was  delivered  all  right ;  and  so  the  tlespateh 
reads.  But  the  gold  gamblers,  blinded  by  the 
greatness  of  the  stake  at  risk,  interpreted  the 
'  all  right '  of  the  message  as  an  answer  to  the 
contents  of  Mr.  Corbin's  letter  —  that  the  Presi- 
dent thought  the  letter  all  right;  and  on  the 
strength  of  that  reading  Fisk  rushed  into  the 
market  and  made  numerous  ))ur('iias<'s  of  gold. 
But  that  very  letter,  which  was  intended  to  be 
their  governmental  sjifeguard,  led  to  their  ruin, 
{'arried  by  special  messenger  for  a  day  and  a 
half,  its  urgency  that  the  Administration  should 
sell  no  gold,  coupled  with  frecjuent  assertions  in 
the  newspapers  that  Mr.  Corbin  was  a  great  bull 
in  gold,  excited  General  Grant's  suspicions.  He 
feared  that  Corbin  was  not  actuated  bv  patriotic 
motives  alone  in  this  secret  correspondence.  At 
the  President's  suggestion,  therefore,  Mrs.  Grant 
wrote  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Corbin,  telling  her  that 
rumors  had  reached  them  that  Mr.  Corbin  was 
connected  with  speculators  in  New  York,  and 
that  she  hoped  if  this  was  so  he  would  at  once 
disengage  him.self  from  them ;  that  the  President 
was  much  distressed  at  such  rumors.  On  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Corbin  was  greatly  ex- 
cited." Corbin  showed  the  letter  to  Gould,  and 
got  himself  let  out  of  the  game,  so  that  he  might 
be  able  to  say  to  President  Grant  that  he  had  no 
int'>rest  in  gold;  but  Fisk  was  not  told  of  the 
President's  suspicions.  "  On  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  September  21,  it  was  determined  to 
close  the  corner  within  two  days."  A  desperate 
attack  on  the  market  began  next  morning.  Gold 
opened  that  day  at  39i;  it  closed  at  44.  The 
next  day  was  "Friday,  September  24,  commonly 
called  Black  Friday,  either  from  the  black  mark 
it  caused  on  the  characters  of  dealers  in  gold,  or, 
as  is  more  probable,  from  the  ruin  it  brought  to 
both  sides.  The  Gold  Room  was  crowded  for 
two  hours  before  the  time  of  business.  .  .  .  , 
Fisk  was  there,  gloating  over  the  prospect  of 
great  gains  from  others'  ruin.  His  brokers  were 
there,  noisy  and  betting  on  the  rapid  rise  of  gola 
rnd  the  success  of  the  corner.  All  alike  were 
greatly  excited,  palpitating  between  hope  and 
fear,  and  not  knowing  what  an  hour  might  bring 
forth.  .  .  .  Gold  closed  on  Thursday  at  144; 
Speyers  [principal  broker  of  the  conspirators] 
commenced  his  work  on  Friday  by  offering  145, 
one  per  cent,  higher  than  the  last  purchase.  Re- 
ceiving no  response,  he  ofTered  to  buy  at  146,  147, 
148  and  149  respectively,  but  without  takers. 
Then  150  was  offered,  and  half  a  million  was  sold 
him  by  Mr.  James  Brown,  who  had  quietly  or- 
ganized a  band  of  prominent  merchants  who 
were  determined  to  meet  the  gold  gamblers  on 
their  own  ground.  .  .  .  Amid  the  most  tremen- 
dous confusion  the  voices  of  the  excited  brokers 
could  be  heard  slowly  bidding  up  the  value  of 
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tlieir  nrtiflclnl  metal.  IliKlit-r  niul  higher  row 
tlic  tide  of  speciilntion;  from  IM)  to  IRO  tliero 
was  no  offer  wlmtever;  iiiiilil  tlce|)  Rijcnce  Hney- 
crs  called  out,  '  Any  part  of  the  niililons  for  1(J0.' 
'One  million  talten  at  100,'  was  the  (|iiiel  re- 
sponse of  James  llrowii.  Further  offers  were 
made  by  the  brolters  of  the  eli(jue  all  the  way 
from  160  to  163j.  But  Mr.  Brown  preferred  to 
ffrappic  the  enemy  by  the  throat,  and  he  sold 
Bpeyers  flvo  millions  more,  making  seven  mil 
lions  of  gold  8ohl  that  liour  for  which  Hjievers 
agreed  to  pay  elev(!ii  millions  in  currency.  Hucli 
figures  almost  stagger  one  to  read  of  them  I  Hut 
Speycrs  continued  to  buy  till  before  noon  he  Imd 
purchased  nearly  sixty  millions.  ...  As  the 
price  rose  cent  by  cent,  men's  hearts  were  moved 
within  them  as  the  trees  arc  shaken  by  the  swell- 
lu,<<  of  the  wind.  But  when  the  first  million  was 
tak^nat  100  a  great  load  was  removed,  and  when 
the  socond  million  was  sold  there  was  such  a 
burst  of  gladness,  such  a  roar  of  multitudinous 
voices  as  tliat  room,  tumultuous  as  it  had  always 
been,  never  heard  before.  Everybody  instantly 
began  to  sell,  desiring  to  get  rid  of  all  tlieir  golH 
before  It  had  tumbled  too  deep.  And  just  astlie 
precious  metal  was  beginning  to  flow  over  tlio 
precipice,  the  news  was  flushed  into  the  room 
that  Government  had  telegraphed  to  sell  four 
millions.  Instantly  the  end  was  reached ;  gold 
fell  to  140,  and  then  down,  down,  down,  to  133. 
There  were  no  purchasers  at  any  price.  .  .  . 
The  gold  ring  hau  that  day  bouglit  sixty  millions 
of  gold,  paying  or  ratlier  agreeing  to  pay  there- 
for ninetv-six  millions  of  dollars  in  currency!" 
But  Gould,  Flsk  &  Co.,  who  owned  .several  venal 
New  York  judges,  placed  injunctions  and  other 
legal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  settlement  of 
claims  against  them-selves.     "Of  course  these 

tudlclous  and  judicial  orders  put  an  end  to  all 
usincss  except  that  which  was  favorable  to  Flsk 
and  Gould.  Thev  continued  to  settle  with  all 
parties  who  owea  them  money;  they  were  ju- 
dicially enjoined  from  settling  with  those  to 
whom,  if  their  own  brokers  may  be  believed,  they 
were  Indebted,  and  they  have  not  yet  settled 
■with  them.  ...  As  the  settlements  between  the 
brokers  employed  by  the  ring  and  their  victims 
were  all  made  in  private,  there  Is  no  means  of 
knowing  the  total  result.  But  it  is  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  James  B.  Ilodskin,  Chairman  of  the  Ar- 
bitration Committee  of  the  Excliange,  and  there- 
fore better  acquainted  with  Its  business  than 
any  one  else,  that  the  two  days'  profits  of  the 
clique  from  the  operations  they  acknowledged 
and  settled  for  were  not  less  than  twelve  millions 
of  dollars ;  and  that  the  losses  on  those  transac- 
tions which  they  refused  to  acknowledge  were 
not  less  than  twenty  millions.  The  New  York 
'  Tribune '  a  day  or  two  afterward  put  the  gains 
of  the  clique  at  elev?n  million  dollars.  Some 
months  after  '  Black  Friday  '  had  passed  away. 
Congress  ordered  an  investigation  into  Its  causes. 
.  .  .  For  two  or  three  days  the  whole  business 
of  New  York  stood  still  awaiting  the  result  of 
the  corner.  ...  In  good-wll!  witli  all  the  world, 
with  grand  harvests,  with  full  markets  on  both 
sides  the  Atlantic,  came  a  panic  thpt  affected 
all  business.  Foreign  trade  came  to  a  stand  still. 
The  East  would  not  send  to  Europe ;  the  West 
could  not  siiip  to  New  York.  Young  men  saw 
millions  of  dollars  made  in  a  few  dayscby  dis- 
honesty ;  they  beheld  larger  profits  result  from 
fraud  than  from  long  lives  of  honesty.     Old  men 


saw  their  l)est-Iai<l  plans  frustrated  by  the  opera- 
tions of  gamblers.  Our  national  in-dit  was 
affected  iiy  it.  Kurope  was  told  that  our  princi- 
pal places  of  busincHH  were  nests  of  gamblers, 
and  that  it  was  pos.slbl(>  for  a  small  clique,  aided 
liv  our  banking  institutions,  to  get  nosscMslon  of 
all  the  gold  there  was  in  the  ianil;  and  that 
wlicn  one  firm  had  gone  through  business  trans- 
actions to  tlie  amount  of  over  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  the  courts  of  the  rnitetl 
Htutes  would  compel  the  completion  of  tlio.so 
biirgains  which  resulted  in  a  profit,  wldle  those 
timl  ended  In  a  loss  were  forbidden.  F(»r  two  or 
threc!  niontlis  tlie  sale  of  ixmds  in  Europe  was 
affected  by  the  transactions  of  that  day  ;  and  not 
until  the  present  generation  of  business  men  lias 
pas.se(l  away  will  the  evil  influence  of  Black  Fri- 
day be  entirely  lost,"— W.  H.  Hooper,  BUuk Fn- 
ihiyCriie  (/iil<i.n/.  Ike,  1H7I), 

A.  D.  1875-1881.  — Stalwarts  and  Half- 
breeds.    Hee  Ht.m.waimh. 

A.  D.  1881.— Adoption  of  the  Code  of  Crim- 
inal  Procedure.  Bee  L.vw,  Co.\i.mon:  A.  D, 
1848-18M3. 

A.  D.  1893.—  Restored  Tammany  govern- 
ment in  the  City. — The  Tanunany  organization 
was  greatly  discredited  and  crippled  for  a  time 
by  the  exposure  and  overtlirow  of  Tweed  and  his 
"  ring,"  in  1871 ;  but  after  a  few  years,  under  the 
chieftainship  of  John  Kelly  and  Uichard  t'roker, 
successive  "grand  sachems,"  It  recovered  its 
control  of  the  city  government  so  completely 
that,  in  1892,  Dr.  Albert  Hhaw  was  justified  in 
describing  the  latter  as  follows:  "There  is  in 
New  York  no  ofHcial  body  that  corresponds 
with  the  London  Council.  The  New  York  iJoanl 
of  Aldermen,  plus  tlic  Mayor,  plus  the  Conunis- 
sloners  who  are  the  appointive  heads  of  a  numl)er 
of  tlie  working  departments  such  as  tlic  Excise, 
Park,  llealtli  and  Police  departments,  plus  the 
District  Attorney,  the  Sheriff,  the  Coroners,  and 
other  otliclals  pertaining  to  the  county  of  New 
York  as  distinct  from  tli*;  city  of  New  York, 
l)lus  a  few  of  the  head  Tammany  bosses  and  the 
local  Tammany  bosses  of  tlie  twenty-four  As- 
sembly Districts — all  these  men  and  a  few  other 
officials  and  bosses,  taken  together,  would  make 
up  a  body  of  men  of  about  the  same  numerical 
strength  as  the  London  Council ;  and  these  are 
the  men  wlio  now  dominate  the  official  life  of  tlio 
great  community  of  nef;rly  eighteen  hundred 
tliousand  souls.  In  Lo..Jon  the  137  councillors 
fight  out  every  municipal  question  In  perfectly 
oj)en  session  upon  Its  actual  merits  Ixifore  the 
eyes  of  all  Loudon,  and  of  the  whole  British 
empire.  In  New  York,  the  governing  group 
discusses  nothing  openly.  The  Board  of  Alder- 
men is  an  obscure  body  of  twenty-five  members, 
with  limited  power  except  for  mischief,  its 
members  being  almost  to  a  man  high  Tammany 
politicians  who  are  eitlier  engaged  directly  in 
the  liquor  business  or  are  in  one  way  or  another 
connected  wltli  that  interest.  So  far  as  there  is 
any  meeting  in  which  the  rulers  of  New  York 
discuss  th^  public  affairs  of  the  community,  such 
meetings  are  held  in  the  Tammany  wigwam  in 
Fourteenth  Street.  But  Tammany  is  not  an  or- 
ganization which  really  concerns  Itself  with  any 
aspects  of  public  questions,  either  local  or  gen- 
eral, excepting  the  '  spoils '  aspect.  It  Is  organ- 
ized upon  what  is  a  military  rather  than  a 
political  basis,  and  Its  machinery  extends  through 
all  the  assembly  districts  and  voting  precincts 
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of  New  York,  controlling  enough  votes  to  hold 
and  wield  the  Imlnnce  of  power,  and  thus  to 
keep  Tammany  in  the  possession  of  the  offices. 
Its  local  hold  is  maintained  hy  the  dispensing  of 
a  vast  amount  of  patronage.  The  laborers  on 
public  works,  the  members  of  the  police  force 
and  the  fire  brigades,  the  employees  of  the  Sani- 
tflry  Department,  of  the  E.xcise  Departmer.t,  of 
the  Street  Cleaning  and  Repair  Department  and 
of  the  Water  and  Dock  and  Park  Departments, 
the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  and  the  nurses 
in  the  public  hospitals,  all  are  made  to  feel  that 
their  livelihood  depends  on  the  favor  of  the 
Tammany  bosses;  and  they  must  not  only  be 
faithful  to  Tammany  themselves,  but  all  "their 
friends  and  relatives  to  the  rom(jte.st  collateral 
degree  must  also  be  kept  subservient  to  the  Tam- 
many domination.  The  following  characteriza- 
tion of  Tammany  leadership  and  method  is  from 
the  New  York  Evening  Post.  .  .  .  '  None  of  the 
members  occupy  themselves  with  any  legisla- 
tion, except  such  as  creates  salaried  offices  and 
contracts  in  this  city,  to  be  got  hold  of  either  by 
capture  at  the  polls  or  "deals"  with  the  Repub- 
lican politicians  here  or  in  Albany.  When  such 
legislation  has  been  successful,  the  only  thing  in 
connection  with  it  which  Tammany  leaders  con- 
sider is  how  the  salaries  shall  be  divided  and 
what  "assessments"  the  places  or  contracts  can 
stand.  If  any  decent  outsider  could  make  his 
way  into  the  inner  conferences  at  which  these 
questions  are  settled,  he  Avould  hear  not  the 
grave  discussion  of  the  public  interests,  how  to 
keep  streets  clean,  or  how  to  repave  them,  or 
how  to  light  them  or  police  them,  or  how  to  sup- 
ply the  city  with  water,  but  stories  of  drunken 


or  amorous  adventure,  larded  freely  with  curious 
and  original  oaths,  ridicule  of  reformers  and 
"silk-stockinged"  people  generally,  abuse  of 
"kickers,"  and  examination  of  the  claims  of 
gamblers,  liquor-dealers,  and  pugilists  to  more 
money  out  of  the  public  treasury.  In  fact,  as 
we  have  had  of  late  frequent  occasion  to  observe, 
the  society  Is  simplv  an  organization  of  clever 
adventurers,  most  of  them  in  some  degree  crim- 
inal, for  the  control  of  the  ignorant  and  vicious 
vote  of  the  city  in  an  attack  on  the  property  of 
the  tax-payers.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  poli- 
tics in  the  concern  any  more  than  in  any  com- 
bination of  Western  brigands  to  "hold  up"  a 
railroad  train  and  get  at  the  express  packages. 
Its  sole  object  is  plunder  in  any  form  which  will 
not  attract  the  immediate  notice  of  the  police. ' " 
— A.  Shaw,  Municipal  Prohlema  of  New  York  and 
London  {Review  of  Reviews,  April  1892). 

A.  D.  1894. — Constitutional  Convention. — 
A  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1892,  calling 
a  convention  to  revise  the  constitution  of  the 
State,  provided  for  the  election  of  128  delegates 
by  Assembly  districts,  and  32  at  large,  but 
added  9  more  whom  the  Governor  should  ap- 
point, 3  to  represent  labor  interests,  3  woman- 
suffrage  claims,  and  3  the  advocates  of  prohi- 
bition. By  the  legislature  of  1893  this  act  was 
set  aside  and  a  new  enactment  adopted,  making 
the  total  number  of  delegates  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  165,  all  elective,  and  apportion- 
ing five  to  each  senatorial  district.  The  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Albany,  May  9,  1894.  Its 
labors  are  unfinished  at  the  time  this  volume 
goes  to  press.  Questions  of  reform  in  municipal 
government  have  claimed  the  greatest  attention. 
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NEW  ZEALAND:  The  aborigines.— 
"The  traditions  of  these  people  [the  Maoris] 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  first  came  to  New 
Zealand  about  600  yeara  ago,  from  some  of  the 
islands  between  Samoa  and  Tahiti;  but  some 
ethnologists  put  the  migration  as  far  back  as 
3,000  years.  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Polynesian,  most  resembling  that  of  Rarotonga, 
but  their  physical  characters  vary  greatly.  Some 
are  fair,  with  straight  hair,  and  with  the  best 
type  of  Polynesian  features;  others  are  dusky 
brown,  with  curly  or  almost  frizzly  hair,  and 
with  the  long  and  broad  arched  nose  of  the 
Papuan ;  while  others  have  the  coarse  thick  fea- 
tures of  the  lower  Melanesian  races.  Now  these 
variations  of  type  cannot  be  explained  unless  we 
suppose  the  Maoris  to  have  found  in  the  islands 
an  indigenous  ilelanesian  people,  of  whom  they 
exterminated  the  men,  uut  took  the  belter-look- 
lug  of  the  women  for  wives;  and  as  their  tradi- 
tions decidedly  state  that  they  did  find  such  a 
race  when  they  first  arrived  at  New  Zealand, 
there  seems  no  reason  whatever  for  rejecting 
these  traditions,  which  accord  with  actual  physi- 
cal fac's,  just  as  the  tradition  of  a  migration 
from  'Hawaiki,'  u  Polynesian  island,  accords 
with  linguistic  facts." — Hellwald- Wallace,  Aus- 
traUma  {Stanford's  Compendium,  new  issue,  1898), 
ch.  14,  sect.  9  {i\  1). 

Also  IN:  E.  Shortland,  Traditions  and  Super- 
ati'ions  of  the  New  Zealanders.  —  J.  S.  Polack, 
M<,.i}urs  and  Customs  of  the  New  Zealanders. — 
Lady  Martin,  Our  Maoris,— W.  D.  Hay,  Brighter 


Biitain,   v.   2,   ch.    3-5.  —  See,   also,   Malayan 
Race. 

A.  D.  16^2-1856. — Discovery. — Colonization. 
—  Early  dealings  with  Natives.  —  Constitu- 
tional organization. — "The  honour  of  the  ac- 
tual discovery  of  New  Zealand  must  be  accorded 
to  the  Dutch  Navigator,  Tasman,  who  visited  it 
in  1642,  discovering  Van  Dieman's  Land  during 
the  same  voyage.  As,  however,  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  landed,  the  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try derived  by  Europeans  from  his  account  of  it 
must  have  been  oi  very  limited  extent.  .  .  . 
It  was  our  own  countryman.  Captain  Cook,  to 
whom  we  are  so  largely  indebted  for  what  we 
now  know  of  the  geography  of  the  Pacific,  who 
made  u.'^  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
aborigines  were  evidently  of  a  much  higher 
type  than  those  of  the  Australian  continent. 
They  are  a  branch  of  the  Polj'nesian  race,  and 
according  to  their  own  traditions  came  about  600 
years  ago  from  '  Hawaiki,'  which  ethnologists  in- 
terpret to  mean  either  Hawaii  (the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands), or  Savaii  in  the  Samoa  group.  They  are 
divided  into  some  twenty  clans,  analogous  to 
those  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  Cook's  first 
visit  was  paid  in  1769,  but  he  touched  at  the  is- 
lands on  several  occasions  during  his  subsequent 
voyages,  and  succeeded  in  making,  before  his 
final  departure,  a  more  or  less  complete  explora- 
tion of  its  coasts.  The  aborigines  were  divided 
into  numerous  tribes,  which  were  engaged  in 
almost  constant  wars  one  with  another.  ...  As 
has  been  the  case  in  so  many  distant  lands, 
the  first  true  pioneers  of  civilization  were  the 
missionaries.    In  1814,  thirty-seven  years  after 
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Captain  Cook's  last  visit  to  New  Zealand,  a  few 
representatives  of  the  Englisli  Clmrrh  Missionary 
Society  landed  in  the  North  Island,  less  with  the 
intention  of  colonising  than  with  the  hope  of  con- 
verting the  natives  to  Christianity.  The  first 
practical  steps  in  the  direction  of  settlement  were 
taken  by  the  New  Zealand  Land  Company,  com- 
posed of  a  very  strong  and  influential  body  of 
gentlemen  heacfed  by  Lord  Durham,  and  having 
much  the  same  ideas  as  those  which  actuated 
the  South  Australian  Colonisation  Society.  The 
proposal  to  found  a  new  Colony  was  at  tirst  bit- 
terly opposed  by  the  Government  of  the  day,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  energetic  action  of  the 
Company,  who  sent  out  agents  with  large  funds 
to  purchase  land  of  the  natives,  the  Government 
ultimately  gave  way,  and  despatched  as  Consul 
Captain  ITobson,  who  arrived  in  January  1840. 
One  of  his  first  steps  on  assuming  oltice  wai  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  natives  and  explain  to  tliem 
the  object  of  his  mission,  with  the  view  of  enter- 
ing into  a  treaty  for  placing  the  sovereignty  of 
their  island  in  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  He  was 
not  at  first  successful,  the  natives  fearing  that  if 
they  acceded  to  the  proposal,  their  land  would 
be  taken  from  them;  but  being  reassured  on 
this  point,  the  majority  of  the  chiefs  ultimately 
signed  the  treaty  in  February  of  the  same  year. 
By  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  called  the  Treaty  of 
Waitangi,  the  chiefs,  in  return  for  their  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  supremacy  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, were  guaranteed  for  themselves  and  their 
f)eople  the  exclusive  possession  of  their  lands  so 
ong  as  they  wished  to  retain  them,  and  the^',  on 
their  side,  accorded  to  the  Crown  the  exclusive 
right  of  preemption  over  such  lands  as  might, 
from  time  to  time,  come  into  the  market.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  acquisition  of  land  in  New 
Zealand  by  European  settlers  was  effected  in  a 
manner  entirely  different  from  that  which  ob- 
tained in  other  colonies ;  for,  although  the  right 
of  pre-emption  by  the  Crown  was  subsequently 
waived,  no  land  could  be  obtained  from  natives  un- 
less they  were  perfectly  willing  to  part  with  it.  It 
is  true  that  lands  have  in  some  instances  been  con- 
fiscated as  a  pimishment  for  native  insurrections, 
but,  with  this  exception,  all  lands  have  passed 
from  natives  to  Europeans  by  the  ordinarj'  pro- 
cesses of  bargain  and  sale.  Captain  Hobson's 
next  action  was  to  place  himself  in  conununica- 
tion  with  the  New  Zealand  Company's  agents, 
and  ascertain  what  they  were  doing  in  the  way 
of  colonisation.  He  found  that  besides  acquir- 
ing various  blocks  of  laud  in  the  North  and  South 
Islands,  they  had  formed  a  permanent  settlement 
at  Wellington,  at  which  they  were  organising  a 
system  of  government  incompatible  with  the 
Queen's  authority,  which  ho  therefore  promptly 
suppressed.  ...  In  June  of  1840  the  settlement 
was  made  a  colony  by  Charter  under  the  Great 
Seal,  Captain  Hobson  naturally  becoming  the 
first  Governor.  This  eminent  public  servant 
died  at  his  post  in  September  1842,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Captain  R.  Fitzroy,  who,  however, 
did  not  reach  the  Colony  till  a  year  afterwards. 
In  the  interval  occurred  that  lamentable  inci- 
dent, the  massacre  of  white  settlers  by  the 
natives  at  Wairu,  in  the  South  Island.  Shortly 
after  this  the  Company  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
obtain  a  share  in  the  Executive  Government,  but 
this  was  twice  disallowed  by  the  Home  authori- 
ties. Captain  Fitzroy's  term  of  offlce  was  in  all 
respects  a  stormy  one,  the  native  chiefs  rising  in 


rebellion,  open  and  covert,  against  the  terms  of 
the  Waitangi  treaty.  With  onlv  150  soldiers, 
and  destitute  of  any  military  facilities,  this  gov- 
ernor deemed  it  prudent  to  come  to  a  compromise 
with  the  rebels,  fearing  the  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  natives  generally  of  the  certain  de- 
feat which  he  must  sustain  in  active  warfare. 
Receivin'',  however,  reinforcements  from  Sidney, 
Captain  Fitzroy  took  tlie  field,  sustaining  in  his 
first  expedition  a  decided  defeat.  Two  other  ex- 
peditions followed  this,  and  at  length  the  success 
of  the  British  arms  was  assured.  Captain  Fitzroy 
suffering  from  the  irony  of  fate,  since,  having 
been  neglected  in  his  peril,  he  was  recalled  in  the 
moment  of  victory.  Captain  (afterwards  Sir 
George)  Grey  succeeded  to  tlie  Governorship  in 
November  1845;  having  the  good  fortune  to  be 
surrounded  by  ministers  of  exceptional  ability, 
and  arriving  in  the  Colony  at  a  fortunate  turn  in 
its  affairs,  he  takes  his  place  among  tlie  suceess- 
ful  Governors  of  New  Zealand.  Colonel  Gore 
Browne  —  after  an  interregnum  of  nearly  two 
years  —  succeeded  to  power,  and  during  his 
viceroyalty  in  1853,  responsible  government, 
which,  however,  did  not  provide  for  ministerial 
responsibility,  was  inaugurated.  .  .  .  The  Home 
Government  shortly  afterwards  (May  1850)  .  .  . 
established  responsible  government  in  its  fullest 
form,  but  unfortunately  without  any  special  pro- 
visions for  the  representation  of  the  native  races. 
.  .  .  Up  to  1847  New  Zealand  remained  a  Crown 
Colony,  the  Government  being  administered  by  a 
Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  an  Executive 
Council,  and  a  Legislative  Council.  Under  this 
system,  the  Governor  had  very  large  powers, 
since  the  only  control  over  him  was  tha'  exer- 
cised by  the  Home  Government.  The  Exe.  ..five 
Council  consisted  of  the  Governor  and  three 
official  members,  wliile  the  Legislative  Council 
was  made  up  of  the  Executive  Council  and  three 
non-official  members  nominated  by  the  Governor. 
At  that  time  Auckland  was  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, which  has  since  been  moved  to  Vrelling- 
ton.  In  1852,  before  the  expinition  of  the  perioil 
over  which  the  provisional  charter  granted  in 
1847  was  to  extend,  the  Imperial  JParliament 
granted  a  new  constitution  to  New  Zealand  (15 
&  16  Vic.  cap.  72),  and  in  the  following  year  it 
came  into  force  and  is  .still  [1886]  operative.  The 
Legislature,  under  this  Constitution,  consists  of 
a  Governor,  a  Legislative  Council,  composed  of 
life  members  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  elected  by  the  people, 
under  a  franchise  which  practically  amounts  to 
household  suffrage." — Her  Mnjcstn'a  Colonies 
{Colonial  and  Ind.  Erhibition,  1886),  ;)j).  245-248. 

Also  IN:  G.  W.  liusdcn,  Ilist.  of  JVew Zealand, 
r.  1. — G.  Tregarthen,  Stori/  of  Aw^frtilaniii. 

A.  D.  1853-1883.— Land  questions  with  the 
Natives. — The  King  movement. — The  Maori 
War. — "In  the  course  of  years,  as  it  was  evi- 
dent to  the  natives  that  the  Europeans  were  the 
coming  power  in  the  land,  suspicion  and  distrust 
were  excited,  and  at  last  the  tocsin  sounded. 
...  It  was  considered  that  a  head  was  needed 
to  initiate  a  form  of  Government  among  the 
tribes  to  resist  the  encroachments  daily  made  by 
the  Europeans,  and  which  seemed  to  threaten 
the  national  extinction  of  the  native  race.  The 
first  to  endeavour  to  In'ing  about  a  new  order  of 
things  was  a  native  chief  named  .Matene  Te 
Whlwi,  of  Otaki.  In  1853  he  marched  to  Taupo 
and    Rotorua,   accompanied    by  a    number   of 
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followers,  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  different 
tribes  to  the  election  of  a  king  over  the  central 
parts  of  the  island,  which  were  still  exclusively 
Maori  territory,  and  to  organize  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  protect  the  interests  of  the  native 
race.  Matene  .  .  .  me*,  with  little  success.  .  .  . 
The  agitation,  however,  did  not  stop,  the  fire 
once  kmdled  rapidly  spread,  ardent  followers  of 
the  new  idea  sprang  up,  and  their  numbers  soon 
increased,  until  finally,  in  1854,  a  tribal  gather- 
ing was  convened  at  Manawapou.  .  .  .  After 
many  points  had  been  discussed,  a  resolution 
was  come  to  among  the  assembled  tribes  that  no 
more  land  shoi'ld  be  sold  to  Europeans.  A 
solemn  league  was  entered  into  by  all  present 
for  the  preservation  of  the  native  territory,  and 
a  tomahawk  was  passed  round  as  a  pledge  that 
all  would  agree  to  put  the  individual  to  death 
who  should  break  it.  In  1854  another  bold  stand 
was  made,  and  Te  Heuheu,  who  exercised  a 
powerful  sway  over  the  tribes  of  the  interior, 
summoned  a  native  council  at  Taupo,  when  the 
King  movement  began  in  earnest.  It  was  there 
decided  that  the  sacred  mountain  of  Tongariro 
should  be  the  centre  of  a  district  in  which  no 
land  was  to  be  sold  to  the  government,  and  that 
the  districts  of  Hauraki,  Waikato,  Kawhia, 
Mokau,  Taranaki,  Whanganui,  Rangitikei,  and 
Titiokura,  should  form  the  outlying  portions  of 
the  boundary;  that  no  iv^ads  should  be  made  by 
the  Europeans  within  the  area,  and  that  a  king 
should  be  elected  to  reign  over  the  Maoris.  In 
1857  Kingite  meetings  were  held,  ...  at  which 
it  was  agreed  that  Potatau  Te  Wherowhero,  the 
most  powerful  chief  of  Waikato,  should  be 
elected  king,  under  the  title  of  Potatau  the  First, 
and  finally,  in  June,  1858,  his  flag  was  formally 
hoisted  at  Ngaruawahia.  Potatau,  who  was  far 
advanced  in  life  when  raised  to  this  high  ofiice, 
soon  departed  from  the  scene,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Matutaera  Te  Wherowhero,  under  the 
title  of  Potatau  the  Second.  The  events  of  the 
New  Zealand  war  need  not  here  be  recited,  but 
it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  fighting  the  extensive  area  of 
country  ruled  over  by  the  Maori  monarch  was 
kept  clear  of  Europeans.  But  in  1863  and  1864 
General  Cameron,  at  the  head  of  about  20,0()0 
troops,  composed  of  Imperial  and  Colonial 
forces,  invaded  the  Waikato  district,  and  drove 
the  natives  southward  and  westward,  till  his  ad- 
vanced corps  were  at  Alexandra  and  Cambridge. 
Then  followed  the  Waikato  confiscation  of  Maori 
lands  and  the  military  settlements.  The  King 
territory  was  further  broken  into  by  the  confisca- 
tions at  Taranaki  and  the  East  Coast.  .  .  .  Since 
the  termination  of  the  lamentable  war  between 
the  two  '•aces,  the  King  natives  have,  ou  all  occa- 
sions. Jealously  preseived  their  hostile  spirit  to 
Euiopeans.  .  .  .  The  New  Zealand  wai  con- 
cluded, or  rather  died  out,  in  1865,  when  the 
confiscated  line  was  drawn,  the  military  settl"- 
ments  formed,  and  the  King  natives  isolated 
themselves  from  the  Europeans.  For  ten  years 
it  may  be  said  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  ne- 
gotiate with  theru.  They  were  not  in  a  humour 
to  be  dealt  witJt.  About  1874  and  1875,  however, 
it  became  eviJent  that  something  would  have  to 
l»e  done.  The  colony  had  greatly  advanced  in 
population,  and  a  system  of  public  works  had 
been  inaugurated,  which  made  it  inUilerable  that 
large  centres  of  population  should  be  cut  off 
from  each  other  by  vast  spaces  of  country  which 


Europeans  were  not  allowed  even  to  traverse. " 
Then  began  a  series  of  negotiations,  which,  up  to 
1883,  had  borne  no  fruit.— J.  H.  Kerry-Nicholls, 
Tfi^  King  Country,  introd. 

Also  in  :  Q.  W.  Rusden,  Hist,  of  New  Zealand. 
— Col.  Sir  J.  E.  Alexander,  Incidents  of'  the 
Maori  War. 

A.  D.  1887-1893. — Maori  representation. — 
Women  Suffrage. — An  act  passed  ir.  1887  cre- 
ated four  districts  in  each  of  which  the  Maoris 
elect  a  member  of  the  House  of  Ilepresentatives. 
Every  adult  Maori  has  a  vote  in  this  election. 
By  an  act  passed  in  1893  the  elective  franchise 
was  extended  to  women. 

NEWAB-WUZEER,  OR  NAWAB-VIZ- 
lER,  of  Oude.    See  Oude;  also  Nabob. 

NEWARK,  N.  J.:  The  founding  of  the  city 
by  migration  from  New  Haven  (1666-1667). 
See  New  Jersey:  A.  D.  1664-1667. 

NEWBERN,  N.  C:  Capture  by  the  national 
forces.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863 
(.Januaky— Ai'Uii-:  Nohtii  Carolina). 

NEWBURGH,  Washington's  headquarters 
at. — "At  the  close  of  1780,  the  army  was  can- 
toned at  three  points:  at  Morristown  and  at 
Pompton,  in  New  Jersey,  and  at  Phillipstown, 
in  the  Hudson  Highlands.  Washington  estab- 
lished his  head-quarters  at  New  Windsor  ia 
December,  1780,  where  he  remained  until  June, 
1781,  when  the  French,  who  had  quartered  dur- 
ing the  winter  at  Newport  and  Lebanon,  formed 
a  junction  with  the  Americans  on  the  Hudson. 
In  April,  1782,  he  established  his  head-quarters 
at  Newburgh,  two  miles  above  the  village  of 
New  Windsor,  where  he  continued  most  of  the 
time  until  November,  1783,  when  the  Continental 
army  was  disbanded." — B.  J.  Lossing,  Field-book 
of  the  Revolution,  r.  1,  p.  671. 

NEWBURGH  ADDRESSES,  The.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1783-1783. 

NEWBURN,  Battles  of.  See  England; 
A.  D.  1640. 

NEWBURY,  First  Battles  of.  See  Eng- 
land:  A.   D.  1643  (August — September) 

Second  Battle.     See  England:    A.   D.    1644 
(August — September). 

NE  .\.XASTLE-ON-TYNE,  Origin  of.  See 
Pons  ^lu. 

NEWCOMEN,  and  the  invention  of  the 
steam  engine.  See  Steam  Engine:  The  Be- 
ginnings. 

♦■ 

NEWFOUNDLAND:  Aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants. See  American  Aborigines:  Beothuk- 
AN  Family. 

A.  D.  1000.-  Supposed  identity  with  the 
Helluland  of  Ncrst  Sagas.  See  A.mehica:  10- 
llTH  Centuries. 

A.  D,  1498,— Discovery  by  Sebastian  Cabot. 
See  America:  A.  D.  1498. 

A.  D.  1500.— Vii<ited  by  Cortereal,  the  Por- 
tuguese explorer.     Sec  Ameuica:  A.  D.  1500. 

A.  D.  1501-1578.  —  The  Portuguese,  Nor- 
man, Breton  and  B.isque  fisheries. — "It  is  a 
very  curious  circumsiance,  that  the  country  in 
which  the  Cabots  started  their  idea  for  a  naviga- 
tion to  the  north-west,  and  in  which  they  at  first 
proclaimed  their  discovery  of  the  rich  fishing 
banks  near  their  New-i'ound-Isles,  did  not  at 
once  profit  by  it  so  much  ,is  their  neighbors,  the 
French  and  the  Portugu'>se.  .  .  .  During  the 
first  half  of  the  16th  ccmury  we  hear  little  of 
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Ent^lisL  fishing  and  commercial  expeditions  to 
the  great  banks ;  altliough  tliey  had  a  brancli  of 
commerce  and  flsliery  with  Iceland.  ...  'It 
•was  not  until  the  year  154^'  that  the  English 
government  passed  the  first  ct  for  the  encour- 
agement of  the  fisheries  on  i  .e  banlis  of  New- 
foundland, after  which  they  became  active  cora- 
fetitors  in  this  profitable  occupation.'"  In 
ortugal,  Cortereal's  discovery  had  revealed  "  the 
wealth  to  be  derived  from  the  fish,  pnrticularly 
cod-fish,  which  abounded  on  that  coast.  The 
fishermen  of  Portugal  and  of  the  Western 
Islands,  when  this  news  was  spread  among 
them,  made  preparations  for  profiting  by  it,  and 
soon  extended  their  fishing  excursions  to  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean.  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  a  Portuguese  author,  very  soon  after 
the  discoveries  by  the  Cortereals,  a  Portuguese 
Fishing  Company  was  formed  in  the  harbors  of 
Vianna,  Aveiro  and  Terceira,  for  the  purpose  of 
colonizing  Newfoundland  and  making  establish- 
ments upon  it.  Nay,  already,  in  1500,  three 
years  after  the  return  of  tiie  last  searching  ex- 
pedition for  the  Cortereals,  Emanuel  gave  order, 
'  that  the  fishermen  of  Portugal,  at  their  return 
from  Newfoundland,  should  pay  a  tenth  part  of 
their  profits  at  his  custom-houses. '  It  is  certain, 
therefore,  that  the  Portuguese  fishermen  must, 
previous  to  that  time,  have  been  engaged  in  a 
profitable  business.  And  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  circumstance  that  they  originated  the  name 
of  '  tierra  de  Bacalhas '  [or  Baealhao]  (the  Stock- 
fish-country) and  gave  currency  to  it;  though 
the  word,  like  the  cod-fishery  itself,  appears  to 
be  of  Germanic  origin.  .  .  .  The  nations  who 
followed  them  in  the  fishing  business  imitated 
their  example,  and  adopted  the  name  '  country 
of  the  Bacalhas '  (or,  in  the  Spanish  form,  Bac- 
callaos),  though  sometimes  interchanging  it  with 
names  of  their  own  invention,  as  tlie  '  New- 
foundland,' 'Terrc  ucuve,'  etc.  .  .  .  They  [the 
Portuguese]  continued  their  expeditions  to  New- 
foundland and  its  neighborhood  for  a  long  time. 
They  were  often  seen  there  by  later  English  and 
other  visitors  during  the  course  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury; for  instance,  according  to  Herrera,  in 
1519;  again  by  the  English  in  1527;  and  again 
by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  1583.  .  .  .  The 
Portuguese  engaged  in  this  fishery  as  early  as 
1501,  according  to  gootl  authorities,  and  perhaps 
under  the  charter  of  Henry  VII.  In  1578,  they 
had  50  ships  employed  in  that  trade,  and  Eng- 
land as  many  more,  and  Franco  150.  ..  .  The 
inhabitants  of  the  little  harbors  of  Normandy 
and  Brittany,  the  great  peninsulas  of  France, 
.  .  .  were  also  among  the  first  who  profited  by 
the  discoveries  of  the  Cabots  and  Cortereals,  and 
who  followed  in  the  w^ake  of  the  Portuguese 
fishermen  toward  the  north-west  cod-bsh  coun- 
try. .  .  .  The  first  voyages  of  the  Bretons  of 
St.  J^Ialo  and  the  Normans  of  Dieppe  to  New- 
foundland, are  said  to  have  occurred  as  early 
as  1504.  .  .  .  Tiicy  probably  visited  places  of 
which  the  Portuguese  liad  not  taken  possession ; 
and  we  therefore  find  them  at  the  south  of  New- 
foundland, and  especially  at  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  to  which  they  gave  the  name,  still  re- 
tained,—  the  oldest  French  name  on  the  Ameri- 
can north-east  coast.  .  .  .  The  Spaniards,  and 
more  particularly  the  mariners  and  fisliermen  o' 
Biscay,  have  pretended,  like  those  of  Brittany 
and  Normandy,  tliat  they  and  their  ancestors, 
from  time  immemorial,  had  sailed  to  Newfound- 


land; and,  even  before  Columbus,  had  estab- 
lished their  fisheries  there.  But  the  Spanish 
historian  Navarette,  in  more  motlern  times,  does 
not  sustain  this  pretension  of  ids  country- 
men. .  .  .  We  may  come  to  the  conclusion  tliat, 
if  the  fisheries  of' the  Spanish  Basques  on  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland  and  in  the  vicinit}',  did 
not  begin  with  the  voyage  of  Gomez  [in  1525J, 
they  received  from  it  a  new  impulse.  .  .  .  From 
this  time,  for  more  than  a  century,  tiiey  [the 
Basques]  appeared  in  these  waters  every  year 
with  a  large  ileet,  and  took  tlieir  place  upon  the 
banks  as  equals  by  the  side  of  the  Bretons,  Nor- 
mans, and  Basques  of  France,  imtil  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  when  rival  nations  dispos- 
sessed them  of  their  privileges." — J.  Q.  Kohl, 
IIi«t.  of  the  Discovery  of  Maine  {Maine  Hid. 
Soc.  Colls.,  series  2,  v.  1),  ch.  6  and  8,  icith  foot- 
note. 

Also  in:  R.  Brown,  Hist,  of  Cape  Breton, 
ch.  1-2. 

A.  D.  1534. — Visited  by  Jacques  Cartier.  See 
America:  A.  I).  1534-15:j.'i. 

A.  D.  1583. — Formal  possession  taken  for 
England  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert.  See  Aher- 
ic.\:  A.  I).  1583. 

A.  D.  1610-1655.— Early  English  attempts 
at  colonization. — The  grants  to  Lord  Balti- 
more and  Sir  David  Kirke. — "For  27  years 
afte."  the  failure  of  the  Gilbert  expedition  no 
fresh  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  colony  in 
the  island.  During  this  interval  fishermen  of 
various  nationalities  continued  to  frequent  its 
shores.  .  .  .  The  French  were  actively  engaged 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries  in  the  neigh- 
boring seas.  Tlieir  success  in  this  direction 
strengthened  their  ilesire  to  gain  possession  of 
Newfoundland.  Hence  it  is  that  in  the  history 
of  the  country  France  has  always  been  an  im- 
portant factor.  Having  from  time  to  time  held 
possession  of  various  points  of  the  land,  Eng- 
land's persistent  rival  in  these  latitudes  has  given 
names  to  many  towns,  villages,  creeks,  and  har- 
bors. To  this  day  Newfoundland  has  not  com- 
pletely shaken  off  French  influence.  ...  In  1610 
another  attempt  was  made  to  plant  a  colony  of 
Englishmen  in  Newfoundland.  John  Guy,  a 
merchant,  and  afterwards  mayor  of  Bristol,  pub- 
lished in  1609  a  pamphlet  on  the  advantages 
which  would  result  to  England  from  the  esUib- 
lishment  of  a  colony  in  the  island.  This  publi- 
cation made  such  a  deep  impression  on  the  pub- 
lic mind  that  a  company  was  formed  to  carry 
out  the  enterprise  it  suggested.  The  most  illus- 
trious name  on  the  roll  was  that  of  Lord  Bacon. 
.  .  .  The  importance  of  Newfoundland  as  a  site 
for  an  English  colony  did  not  escape  the  wide- 
ranging  eye  of  Bacon.  He  pronounced  its  fish- 
eries '  more  valuable  than  all  the  mines  of  Peru,' 
a  judgment  which  time  has  amply  verified.  .  .  . 
To  this  company  James  I.,  by  letters  patent 
dated  April,  1610,  made  a  grant  of  all  the  part 
of  Newfoundland  which  lies  between  Cape 
Bonavista  in  the  north  and  Cape  St.  Mary.  Mr. 
Guy  was  appointed  governor,  and  with  a  num- 
ber of  colonists  he  landed  at  Mosquito  Harbor, 
on  the  north  side  of  Conception  Bay,  where  he 
proceeded  to  erect  huts.  .  .  .  We  have  no  au- 
thentic account  of  the  progress  of  this  settle- 
ment, begun  under  such  favourable  auspices,  but 
it  proved  unsuccessful  from  some  unexplained 
cause.  Guy  and  a  number  of  the  settlers  re- 
turned to  England,  the  rest  remaining  to  settle 
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elsewhere  in  the  New  World.  Five  years  nfter- 
wanis,  ill  1615,  Captain  liiclianl  Whitbounic, 
ir.ariner,  of  Exmouth,  Devonshire,  received  a 
commission  from  tlie  Admiralty  of  England  to 
proceed  to  Newfoundland  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing order  among  the  llshing  population 
and  remedying  certa  u  abuses  which  had  grown 
up.  .  .  .  It  was  shown  that  there  were  upwards 
of  250  English  vessels,  having  a  tonnage  of  1,500 
tons,  engaged  in  the  fisheries  along  the  coast. 
Fixed  habitations  extended  at  intervals  along  the 
shore  from  St.  John's  to  Cape  Rjice.  .  .  .  Having 
done  what  he  could  during  the  active  part  of  his 
life  to  promote  its  interests,  on  his  return  to 
England,  in  his  advanced  years,  he  [Whitbourne] 
wrote  an  account  of  the  country,  entitled  '  A 
Discourse  and  Discovery  of  Newfoundland.' 
.  .  .  His  booli  made  a  great  impression  at  the 
time.  ...  So  highly  did  King  James  think  of 
the  volume  that  lie  ordered  a  copy  to  be  sent  to 
every  parish  in  tlie  kingdom.  The  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York  issued  a  letter  recom- 
mending it,  with  the  view  of  encouraging  eini 
f ration  to  Newfoundland.  .  .  .  A  year  after  the 
eparture  of  Whitbourne,  in  1623,  by  far  the 
most  fekilfuUy-organized  effort  to  carry  out  the 
settlement  of  Newfoundland  was  made,  under 
the  guidance  of  Sir  George  Calvert,  afterwards 
Lord  Baltimore.  .  .  .  When  Secretary  of  State 
he  obtained  a  patent  conveying  to  him  the  lord- 
ship of  the  whole  southern  peninsula  of  New- 
foundland, together  with  all  the  islands  lying 
within  ten  leagues  of  the  eastern  shores,  as  well 
as  the  right  of  Ashing  in  the  sun-ounding  waters, 
all  English  subjects  having,  as  beforr",  free  liberty 
of  fishing  Being  a  Roman  Catholic,  Lord  Bal- 
timore had  in  view  to  provide  an  asylum  for  his 
co-religionists  who  were  sufferers  from  the  intol- 
erant spirit  of  the  times.  The  immense  tract 
thus  granted  to  him  extended  from  Trinity  Bay 
to  Placentia,  and  was  named  by  him  Avalon, 
from  the  ancient  name  of  Glastonbury,  where,  it 
is  believed,  Christianity  was  first  preached  in 
Britain.  .  .  .  Lord  Baltimore  called  hisNewfound- 
land  province  Avalon  and  his  first  settlement 
Verulam.  The  latter  name,  in  course  of  time,  be- 
came corrupted  into  Fcrulam,  and  then  into  the 
modern  Ferryland.  At  this  spot,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  about  40  miles  north  of 
Cape  liace.  Lord  Baltimore  planted  his  colony, 
and  built  a  noble  mansion,  in  which  he  resided 
with  his  family  during  many  years."  But  after 
expending  some  £30,000  upon  the  establishment 
of  his  colony.  Lord  Baltimore  abandoned  it,  on 
account  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  soil  and  its 
exposure  to  the  attacks  of  the  French.  Not  long 
afterwards  he  obtained  his  Maryland  grant  [see 
SIaryland:  a..  D.  1633]  and  resumed  the  enter- 
prise under  more  favorable  conditions.  ' '  Soon 
after  the  departure  of  Lord  Baltimore,  Viscount 
Falkland,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  hoping  to 

Sermanently  increase  the  scanty  population  of 
ewfoundland,  sent  out  a  number  of  emigrants 
from  that  country.  At  a  later  date,  these  were 
so  largely  reinforced  by  settlers  from  Ireland 
that  the  Celtic  part  of  the  population  at  this  day 
is  not  far  short  of  equality  in  numbers  with  the 
Saxon  portion.  In  1633,  Sir  David  Kirke,  one 
of  Britain's  bravest  sea-captains,  arrived  in  New- 
foundland and  took  up  his  abode  at  Ferryland, 
where  Lord  Baltimore  had  lived.  Sir  David  was 
armed  with  the  powers  of  a  Count  Palatine  over 
the  island,  having  obtained  from  Charles  I.  a 


grant  of  the  whole."  This  was  by  way  of  re- 
ward for  his  exploit  in  taking  Quebec  —  see 
Canada:  A.  D.  1628-1635.  Kirke  "governed 
wisely  and  ustid  every  etTort  to  promote  the  colo- 
nization of  the  country.  His  settlement  pros- 
pered greatly.  The  Civil  War,  however,  broke 
out  in  England,  and,  Kirke  being  a  staunch  loy- 
alist, all  his  possessions  in  Newfoundland  were 
confiscated  by  the  victorious  Commonwealth.  By 
the  aid  of  Claypole,  Cromwell's  son-in-law, 
Kirke  eventually  got  the  sequestration  removed, 
and,  returning  to  Ferryland,  died  there  in  1655, 
at  the  age  of  56.  At  this  time  Newfouiidlaad 
contained  a  population  of  350  families,  or  nearly 
2,000  inhabitants,  distributed  in  15  small  settle- 
ments along  the  eastern  coast." — J.  Hattou  and 
M.  Harvey,  Xewfoundhiud,  ch.  2.  • 

Also  in:  II.  Kirke,  llie  Fir»t  English  Con- 
quest of  CaiKuht,  ch.  3-4. 

A.  b.  1660-1688.— The  French  g^ain  their 
footing. — "With  the  possession  of  Cape  Breton, 
Acadia,  and  the  vast  regions  stretching  from  the 
gulf  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  tlie  mighty 
lakes,  Newfoundland  obtained  a  new  value  in 
the  estimation  of  the  government  of  France,  aa 
it  formed  one  side  of  the  narrow  entrance  to  its 
transatlantic  dependencies:  consequently  the 
pursuit  of  the  fishery  by  its  seamen  was  encour- 
aged, and  every  opportunity  was  improved  to 
gain  a  footing  in  the  country  itself.  This 
encroaching  tendency  could  not,  however,  be 
manifested  without  0  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
somewhat  sluggish  English,  both  by  private 
individuals  and  by  the  government.  Charles  I. 
.  .  .  imposed  a  tribute  of  five  per  cent,  on  the 
produce  taken  by  foreigners  in  this  fishery,  to 
which  exaction  the  French,  as  well  as  others, 
were  forced  to  submit.  During  the  distracted 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  struggling  government  at  home  found 
leisur'!  to  attend  to  these  distant  affairs,  though 
the  tribute  continued  to  be  levied.  The  Restor- 
ation brought  to  Ejgland  a  sovereign  who  owed 
much  to  the  monarch  of  France,  to  wliom  he 
was  therefore  attached  by  the  ties  of  gratitude, 
and  by  the  desire  to  find  a  counterpoise  to  the 
refractory  disposition  of  which  he  was, in  con- 
tinual apprehension  among  his  own  subjects.  It 
was  not  until  1675  that  Louis  XIV.  prevailed  on 
Charles  to  give  up  the  duty  of  five  percent., 
and  by  that  time  the  French  had  obtained  a  solid 
footing  on  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
so  that,  with  Cape  Breton  in  their  possession, 
they  commanded  both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  Over  a  territory  of  some  200  miles  in 
extent,  belonging  to  the  British  sovereignty, 
they  had  built  up  imperceptibly  an  almost  un- 
disputed dominion.  At  Placentia,  situated  in 
the  bay  of  that  name,  a  strong  fort  was  erected, 
sustained  by  other  forts  standing  at  intervals 
along  the  shore,  and  at  the  same  place  a  royal 
government  was  established.  How  real  was  the 
authority  assumed,  and  how  completely  was  the 
English  sovereignty  ignored,  needs  no  better 
proof  than  is  furnished  in  an  ordinance  issued  by 
Louis  in  the  year  1681,  concerning  the  marine  of 
France.  In  this  state  paper,  Newfoundland  is 
reckoned  as  situate  in  those  seas  which  are  free 
and  common  to  all  French  subjects,  provided 
that  they  take  a  license  from  the  admirol  for 
every  voyage.  .  .  .  Thus  that  period  which  is 
regarded  as  among  the  most  humiliating  in  the 
annals  of  our  nation, —  when  the  king  was  a  pen- 
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sioncrof  Franco,  and  his  ministers  received  bribes 
from  tlic  same  quarter,  witnessed  tlie  pr.rtiul 
sliding  under  tliis  alien  power  of  the  most  ancient 
of  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  Crown.  Not 
less  than  half  of  the  inhabited  coast  of  Newfound- 
land was  thus  taken  under  that  despotic  rule, 
which,  while  swaying  tlio  councils  of  Englaml 
to  the  furtherance  of  its  ambitious  designs,  was 
labouring  for  the  subjugation  of  the  European 
continent.  The  revolution  of  1088  broke  the 
spell  of  this  encroaching  autocracy." — C.  Pcdley, 
Hist,  of  K'-irfoiinillnnd  ch.  2. 

A.  b.  1694-1697.  —  French  success  in  the 
war  with  England.— The  Treaty  of  Ryswick 
and  its  unsatisfactory  terms. — "  On  the  acces- 
sion of  AVilliam  III.  to  tlio  throne  of  England 
hostilities  broke  out  between  the  rival  nations. 
la  William's  declaration  of  war  against  the 
French,  Newfoundland  holds  a  prominent  place 
among  the  alleged  causes  which  led  to  tlio  rup- 
ture of  pacific  relations.  The  grievance  was 
tersely  set  forth  in  tiie  royal  manifesto:  '  It  was 
not  long  since  the  Frencii  took  license  from  the 
Governor  of  Newfoundland  to  tish  upon  that 
coast,  and  paid  a  tribute  for  such  licenses  as  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  sole  right  of  tlie  Crown 
of  England  to  that  island;  but  of  late  the 
encroachments  of  tlic  French,  and  His  ^lajesty's 
subjects  trading  and  fishing  tiicre,  had  been 
more  like  tlie  invasions  of  an  enemy  than  becom- 
ing friends,  who  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  that 
trade  only  by  permission.'  Newfoundland  now 
became  the  scene  of  military  skirmishes,  naval 
battles,  and  sieges  by  land  and  water."  In  1692 
the  English  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Placentia.  In  1694,  a  French  fleet,  under  the 
Chevalier  Nesmond,  intended  for  an  attack  upon 
Boston  and  New  York,  stopped  at  Newfound- 
land on  tiie  way  and  made  a  descent  on  the 
harbor  and  town  of  St.  John's.  Nesmond  "  was 
repulsed,  and  instead  of  going  on  to  Boston  he 
returned  to  France.  A  n.orc  determined  efTort 
at  contpiest  was  made  later  in  the  same  year. 
The  new  expedition  was  under  the  command  of 
Iberville  and  Brouillan,  the  former  being  at  the 
head  of  a  Canadian  force.  The  garrison  of  St. 
John's  was  weak  in  numbers,  and,  in  want  of 
military  stores,  could  only  make  a  feeble  resis- 
tance; capitulating  on  easy  terms,  the  troops 
were  shipped  to  England.  The  fort  and  town 
were  burned  to  the  ground,  and  the  victors  ne.xt 
proceeded  to  destroy  all  tlie  otiier  adjacent  Eng- 
lish settlements ;  Carbonear  and  Bonavista  alone 
proved  too  strona:  for  them.  The  English  Gov- 
ernment at  once  commenced  dispositions  for  dis- 
lodging the  invaders ;  but  before  anything  was 
attempted  the  treaty  of  Ilyswick  was  signed,  in 
1697.  This  treaty  proved  most  unfortunate  for 
Newfoundland.  It  revived  in  the  island  the 
same  state  of  division  between  France  and  Eng- 
land which  had  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  The  enemy  retired  from  St.  John's  and 
the  other  settlements  which  they  had  forcibly 
occupied.  Their  claims  upon  Placentia  and  ail 
the  other  positions  on  the  south-west  coast  were, 
however,  confirmed.  The  British  inhabitants  of 
Newfoundland  were,  therefore,  once  more  left 
open  to  French  attacks,  should  hostilities  be  again 
renewed  between  the  rival  powers." — J.  Ilatton 
and  M.  Ilarvey,  Newfoundland,  pt.  1,  ch.  2. 

Also  in:  P.  Parkman.  Count  Frontenae  and 
New  France  under  fMitis  XIV.,  ch.  18. — W. 
Kingsford,  Hist,  of  Canada,  bk.  4,  ch.  7  (».  2). 


A.  D.  1705. — English  settlements  destroyed 
by  the  French.  See  Nkw  Enoi.and:  A.  1). 
1702-1710. 

A.  D.  1713.— Relinquished  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. — French  fishing 
rights  reserved.— In  \\w  12lh  and  Kith  articles 
of  the  Treaty  signed  at  Utrecht,  April  11,  1713, 
which  terminated  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession (commonly  known  in  American  history 
as  Queen  Anne's  War)  it  was  stipulated  that 
"All  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadie,  with  its  ancient 
boundaries,  as  also  the  city  of  Port  Royal,  now 
called  Annapolis  Royal,  .  .  .  the  island  of  New- 
foundlanil,  with  the  adjacent  islands,  .  .  .  the 
town  and  fortress  of  Placentia,  and  whatever 
other  places  in  the  i.sland  are  in  possession  of  the 
French,  shall  from  this  time  forward  belong  of 
right  wholly  to  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  That  the 
subjects  of  France  should  be  allowed  to  catch 
tish  and  dry  them  on  tiiat  part  of  the  island  of 
Newfoundland  which  stretches  from  Cape  Bona- 
vista to  the  northern  point  of  the  island,  and 
from  thence  down  the  western  side  as  far  as 
Point  Riche;  but  that  no  fortifications  or  any 
buildings  should  be  erected  there,  besides  Stages 
made  of  Boards,  ami  Huts  necessary  and  usual 
for  drying  fish.  .  .  .  But  the  i.sland  of  Capo 
Breton,  as  also  all  others,  both  in  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  St.  Lawrence  and  in  the  gulf  of  the 
same  name,  shall  hereafter  belong  of  Right  to 
the  King  of  France,  who  shall  have  liberty  to 
fortify  any  place  or  places  there."— R.  Brown, 
Hist,  ofthehlaml  of  Cape  Breton,  letter  9. 

Also  in:  J.  Hatton  and  >I.  Harvey,  Neie- 
foundland,  pt.  1,  ch.  3-4  ;  and  ])t.  3,  ch.  7.— Sec, 
also,  Utrecht:  A.  D.  1712-1714. 

A.  D.  1744.— Attack  on  Placentia  by  the 
French.     See  Nkw  England:  A.  1).  1744. 

A.  D.  1748.— The  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Michelon  ceded  to  France.  See  Nkw  Eno- 
l.\nd:  a.  D.  174r)-174.S. 

A.  D.  1763. —  Ceded  to  England  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  with  rights  of  fishing  re- 
served to  France.  See  Sevkx  Yeaus  Wvii:  The 
TuE.VTiES;  also  Fisiiekies,  NouTir  American  : 
A.  D.  1703. 

A.  D.  1778. — French  fishery  rights  on  the 
banks  recognized  in  the  Franco-American 
Treaty.  See  United  St.vtes  op  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1778  (FEnuuAUv). 

A.  D.  1783. —  American  fishing  rights  con- 
ceded in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  the  United 
States,  See  Unhed  States  or  Am.  :  A.  I). 
1783  (Septemiiek). 

A.  D.  1818.—  Fisheries  Treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Sec 
Fisiiekies,  Noutii  Ameiucvn:  A.I).  1814-1818. 

A.  D.  1854-1866. — Reciprocity  Treaty  with 
the  United  States.  See  Takikk  LEcasLATiox 
(United  St.vtes  and  Canada):  A.  D.  18.)4-1806. 

A.  D.  1871.— The  Treaty  of  Washington. 
See  Alahama  Claims:  A.  I).  1H71. 

A.  D.  1877. — The  Halifax  Fishery  award. — 
Termination  of  the  Fishery  Articles  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington, — Renewed  fishery  dis- 
putes. See  Fisheries,  North  American: 
A.  D.  1877-1888. 

♦ 

NEWNHAM  HALL.  Sec  Education, 
:\Iodkrn  :  Reforms,  &c.  :  A.  D.  180r)-1883. 

NEWPORT,  Eng.,  The  Treaty  at.  Sec 
England:  A.  D.  1(348  (September — Novem- 
ber), and  (November— DECE.MBER) 
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NEWPORT,  R.  I.:  A.  D.  1524.— Visited 
by  Verrazano.     See  Ameuica  :  A.  I).  1523-1524. 

A.  D.  1639.  —  The  first  settlement.  See 
KnoDK  Island:  A.  I).  1(538-1640. 

A.  D,  1778.— Held  by  the  British.— Failure 
of  French-American  attack.  See  United 
States  of  A,m.  :  A.  I).  177H  (July — Novembek). 


NEWSPAPERS.  See  Puintino  and  thb 
Press:  A.  D.  1013-1050,  and  iifler. 

NEWTON  BUTLER,  Battle  of  (1689). 
See  luEi.AND:  A.  1).  1088-1089. 

NEWTONIA,  Battles  of.  See  United 
States  of  A.m.  :  A.  1).  1803  (July — September: 
M1S8OUUI — Ahkansas);  aiul  1864  (March — Oc- 
tober: Arkansas — Missouri). 

NEY,  Marshal,  Campaig^ns  and  execution 
of.  See  Gekm.\ny:  A.  I).  1800  (October),  1806- 
1807,  1807  (February— June);  Spain:  A.  D. 
1809;  Russia:  A.  D.  1812;  Germany:  A.  D. 
1813;  France:  A.  D.  1815,  and  1815-1830. 

NEZ  PERCES,  The.  See  Americ.\n  Abo- 
rigines: Nez  Perces. 


NIAGARA:  The  name  and  its  original 
applications. — "Colden  wrote  it  [the  name] 
'O-ui-aga-ra,'  in  1741,  and  lie  must  have  re- 
ceived it  from  the  Mohawks  or  Oneida.s.  It  was 
the  name  of  a  Seueca  village  at  tlic  mouth  of  the 
Niagara  river;  located  as  early  as  1650,  near  the 
site  of  Youngstown.  It  was  also  the  place 
where  the  Marquis  de  Nonville  constructed  ft 
fort  ir.  1687,  the  building  of  which  brought  this 
locality  under  the  particular  notice  of  the  Eng- 
lish. The  name  of  this  Indian  village  in  the 
dialect  of  the  Senecas  was  'Neah'-gil,' in  Tus- 
carora  '  O-ne-il'-kars,'  in  Onondaga  '  O-ne-ah'-gil,' 
in  Oneida  '0-ne-ah'-gale,'and  in  Mohawk  'O-ne- 
a^-gii-ril.'  These  names  are  but  the  same  word 
under  dialectical  changes.  It  is  clear  that  Niag- 
ara was  derived  from  some  one  of  them,  and 
thus  came  direct  from  the  Iroquois  language. 
The  signification  of  the  word  is  lost,  unless  it 
is  derived,  as  some  of  the  present  Iroquois  suj)- 
pose,  from  the  word  which  signifies  'neck,' in 
Seneca  'O-ne-ah^-il,'  in  Onondaga  '  O-ne-ya'-a,' 
and  in  Oneida  '0-ne-arle.'  The  name  of  this 
Indian  village  was  bestowed  by  the  Iroquois 
upon  Youngstown ;  upon  the  river  Niagrra,  from 
the  falls  to  the  Lake ;  and  upon  Lake  Ontario. " 
— L.  H.  Morgan,  League  of  tlie  Iroquois,  bk.  3, 
ch.  3. — "It  [the  name  Niagara]  is  the  oldest  of 
all  the  local  geographical  terms  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  aborigines.  It  was 
not  at  first  thus  written  by  the  English,  for  with 
them  it  passed  through  almost  every  possible 
alphabetical  variation  before  its  present  orthog- 
raphy was  established.  We  find  its  germ  In 
the  'On-gui-aah-ra'  of  the  Neutral  Nation,  as 
given  by  Father  L'Allemant  in  a  letter  dated  in 
1641,  at  the  mission  station  of  Sainte  JIarie,  on 
Lake  Huron.  .  .  .  The  name  of  the  river  next 
occurs  on  Sanson's  map  of  Canada,  published  in 
Paris  in  1656,  where  it  is  spelled  '  Ongiara.'  Its 
first  appearance  as  Niagara  is  on  Corouelli's  map, 
publislicd  in  Paris  in  1688.  From  that  time  tv) 
the  present,  the  French  have  been  consistent  in 
tlieir  orthography,  the  numerous  variations  al- 
luded to  occurring  only  among  English  writers. 
Tlic  word  was  probably  derived  from  the  Mo- 
hawks, through  whom  the  French  had  their  first 
intercourse  with  the  Iroquois.  The  Mohawks 
pronounced  it  Nyah^-ga-rah',  with  the  primary 


accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  the  secondary  on 
the  last.  .  .  .  The  corresponding  Seneca  name, 
Nyah'-gaah,  was  always  confined  by  the  Iroquois 
to  the  section  of  the  river  below  the  Falls,  and 
to  Lake  Ontario.  That  portion  of  the  river 
above  the  Falls  being  sometimes  called  Gai- 
gwMh-gCh, — one  of  their  names  for  Lake  Erie." 
— O.  n.  Marshall,  The  Niagara  Frontier  (Uis- 
torical  Writings,  p.  283). 

A.  D.  1687-1688.—  Fort  constructed  by  De 
Nonville  and  destroyed  a  year  later. —  "We 
arrived  there  [at  NiagariiJ  on  the  morning  of  the 
30th  l^of  July,  1687].  We  immediately  set  about 
choosing  a  place,  and  collecting  stakes  for  the 
construction  of  the  Fort  which  I  had  resolved  to 
build  at  the  extremity  of  a  tongue  of  land,  be- 
tween the  river  Niagara  and  Lake  Ontario,  on 
the  Iroquois  side.  On  the  31st  of  July  and  1st 
of  August  we  continued  tliis  work,  which  was 
the  more  diftlcult  from  there  being  no  wood  on 
the  place  suitable  for  making  palisades,  and 
from  its  being  necessary  to  draw  them  up  the 
height.  We  performed  this  labor  so  diligently 
that  the  fort  was  in  a  state  of  defence  on  the 
last  mentioned  day.  .  .  .  The  2d  day  of  August, 
the  militia  having  performed  their  allotted  task, 
and  the  fort  being  in  a  condition  of  defence  in 
case  of  assault,  they  set  out  at  noon,  in  order  to 
reach  the  end  of  the  lake  on  their  return  to  their 
own  country.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  being 
the  next  day,  I  embarked  for  the  purpose  ol 
joining  the  militia,  leaving  the  regular  troops 
under  the  direction  of  M.  de  Vaudreuil  to  finish 
what  was  the  most  essential,  and  to  render  the 
fort  not  only  capable  of  defence,  but  also  of 
being  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  100  soldiers, 
which  are  to  winter  there  under  the  command  of 
M.  Troyes." — Marquis  de  Nonville,  Journal  of 
Ej^lKclition  against  the  Senecas  (tr.  in  Ilist.  Wnt- 
ings  of  0.  II.  Marshall,  p.  173). — "De  Nonville's 
journal  removes  the  doubt  which  has  been  enter- 
tained as  to  the  location  of  this  fortress,  some 
having  supposed  it  to  have  been  first  built  at 
Lewiston.  ...  It  occupied  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent fort  on  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Niagara  with  Lake  Ontario.  .  .  .  De  Nonville 
left  De  Troyes  with  provisions  and  munitions  for 
eight  months.  A  sickness  soon  after  broke  out 
in  the  garrison,  by  which  they  nearly  all  per- 
ished, Including  their  commander.  .  .  .  They 
were  so  closely  besieged  by  the  Iroquois  that 
they  were  unable  to  supply  themselves  with  fresh 
provisions.  The  fortress  was  soon  after  aban- 
doned and  dcstroj'cd  [1688],  much  to  the  regret 
of  De  Nonville." — Foot-notes  to  the  above. 

Also  in:  F.  Parkman,  Cottnt  Frontenac  and 
.\ew  France  under  Louis  XIV.,  pp.  155  and  166. 

A.  D.  1725-1726. — The  stone  fort  built. — How 
the  French  gained  their  footing. — Joncaire's 
wigwam. —  Captain  Joncaire  ' '  had  been  taken 
prisoner  when  quite  young  by  the  Iroquois,  and 
adopted  into  one  of  their  tribes.  This  was  the 
making  of  his  fortune.  He  had  grown  up 
among  them,  acquired  their  language,  adapted 
himself  to  their  habits,  and  was  considered  by 
them  as  one  of  themselves.  On  returning  to 
civilized  life  he  became  a  prime  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  Canadian  government,  for  man- 
aging and  cajoling  the  Indians.  .  .  .  When  the 
French  wanted  to  get  a  commanding  site  for  a 
post  on  the  Iroquois  lands,  near  Niagara,  Jon- 
caire was  the  man  to  manage  it.  He  craved  a 
situation  where  he  might  put  up  a  wigwam,  and 
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dwell  among  his  Iroquois  brptliren.  It  was 
granted,  of  course,  '  for  was  lie  not  a  son  of  the 
tribe  —  was  he  not  one  of  themselves?'  By  de- 
grees his  wigwam  grew  into  an  important  trad- 
ing post;  ultimately  it  became  Fort  Niagara." — 
W.  Irving,  lAfe  of  Washington,  v,  1,  ch.  5. — "In 
1725  the  Fort  of  Niagara  was  commenced  by 
Chaussegross  de  Lery,  on  the  spot  where  tlie 
wooden  structure  of  de  Denonville  formerly 
stood;  it  was  built  of  stone  and  completed  in 
1730."— W.  Kingsford,  Hist,  of  Canada,  v.  2,  p. 
518. 

A.  D.  1755. — Abortive  expedition  against 
the  fort,  by  the  English.  See  Canada:  A.  1). 
1755  (AuousT — OcTouKit). 

A.  D.  1756.— The  fort  rebuilt  by  Pouchot. 
See  CANADA :  A.  D.  1750. 

A.  D.  1759.— The  fort  taken  by  the  English. 
See  Canada:  A.  D.  1759  (.July— August). 

A.  D.  1763. — The  ambuscade  and  massacre 
at  Devil's  Hole.^  See  Dkvii/h  IIolk. 

A,  D.  1764. — Sir  William  Johnson's  treaty 
with  the  Inaians. — Cession  of  the  Four  Mile 
Strip  along  both  banks  of  the  river.  Sec  Pox- 
TiAC  8  War. 

A.  D.  1783. — Retention  of  the  Fort  by  Great 
Britain  after  peace  with  the  United  States. 
See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  17H3-1700. 

A.  D.  1796. — Surrender  of  the  fort  by  Great 
Britain.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I). 
1794-1795. 

A.  D.  1813. — Surprise  and  capture  of  the 
fort  by  the  British.  See  United  States  ok 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1813  (Decembeh). 


NIAGARA,  OR  LUNDY'S  LANE,  Battle 
of.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1814 
(July — Septembeu). 

NIAGARA  FRONTIER:  A.  D.  1812-1814. 
— The  War. — Queenstown. —  Buffalo. —  Chip- 

§ewa. — Lundy's  Lane. — Fort  Erie.  See  United 
TATE8  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1812  (Septembeu — No- 
vembeu);  1813  (Decembek);  1814  (July — Sep- 
te.mijer). 

NIAGARA  PEACE  MISSION,  The.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (July). 

NIAGARA  RIVER,  Navigated  by  La  Salle 
(1679).     See  Can.vda:  A.  D.  1069-1G87. 

NIBELUNGEN  LIED,  The.—"  Of  the  be- 
quests made  to  us  of  the  [German]  Popular 
Poetrj'  of  the  time  of  the  Ilohenstauffen,  by  far 
the  most  important,  in  fact  the  most  im- 
portant literary  memorial  of  any  kind,  is  the 
epic  of  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  lines 
known  as  the  Nibelungen  Lied.  The  manu- 
scripts which  have  preserved  for  us  the  poem 
come  from  about  the  year  1200.  For  full  a 
thousand  years  before  that,  however,  many  of 
the  lays  from  which  it  was  composed  had  been 
in  existence;  some  indeed  proceed  from  a  still 
remoter  antiquity,  sung  by  primitive  minstrels 
■when  the  Germans  were  at  their  wildest,  un- 
touched by  Christianity  or  civilization.  These 
lays  had  been  handed  down  orally,  imtil  at 
length  a  poet  of  genius  elaborated  them  and 
intrusted  them  to  parchment." — J.  K.  Ilosmer, 
Sfiort  Histoi-y  of  Oerman  Literature,  pt.  1,  efi.  1. 
— "In  the  year  1757,  the  Swiss  Professor  Bod- 
mer  printed  an  ancient  poetical  manuscript, 
under  the  title  of  Chriemhilden  Rache  und  die 
Klage  (Chriemhilde's  Revenge,  and  the  Lament) ; 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  first  of  a  series, 
or  stream  of  publications  and  speculations  still 


rolling  on,  with  increased  current,  to  the  present 
day.  .  .  .  Some  fifteen  years  after  Bcnlmer's 
publication,  which,  for  the  rest,  is  not  celebrated 
as  an  editorial  feat,  one  C.  H.  MQller  undert<iok 
a  Collection  of  German  Poems  from  the  Twelfth, 
Thirteeutli  and  Fourteenth  Centuries;  wherein, 
among  other  articles,  he  reprinted  Bcxlmer's 
Chriemhilde  and  Klage,  witli  a  highly  remark- 
able addition  prefixed  to  the  former,  es.st'ntial 
indeed  to  the  rigiit  understanding  of  it ;  and  the 
whole  now  stood  before  the  world  as  one  Poem, 
under  the  name  of  the  Nibelimgen  Lied,  or  Lay 
of  the  Nibelungen.  It  has  since  been  a.seertained 
that  the  Klage  is  a  foreign  inferior  ai>pendage; 
at  best  related  only  as  epilogue  to  the  main 
work:  meanwhile  out  of  tliis  Nibelunf,ei\  such 
as  it  was,  tiierc  soon  proceeded  new  inqui.ies  and 
kindred  enterprises.  For  much  as  the  Poem,  in 
the  shape  it  here  bore,  was  defaced  and  ma/red, 
it  failecl  not  to  attract  observation :  to  all  open- 
minded  lovers  of  poetry,  especially  where  a 
strong  patriotic  feeling  existed,  the  singular  an- 
ticjue  Nibelungen  was  an  interesting  appeauince. 
Johannes  MUUer,  in  his  famous  Swiss  History, 
spoke  of  it  in  warm  terms:  subsequently,  Au- 
gust Wilhelm  Schlegel,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Deutsche  Museum,  succeeiled  in  awakening 
something  like  a  universal  popular  feeling  on 
the  subject;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  a 
whole  host  of  Editors  and  Critics,  of  deep  and 
of  shallow  endeavour,  whose  labours  we  j'et  see 
in  progress.  The  Nibelungen  has  now  been 
investigated,  translated,  collated,  commented 
upon,  with  more  or  less  result,  to  almost  bound- 
less lengths.  .  .  .  Apart  from  its  antiquarian 
value,  and  not  only  as  by  far  the  finest  monu- 
ment of  old  German  art;  but  intrinsically,  and 
as  a  mere  detached  composition,  this  Nibelungen 
has  an  excellence  that  cannot  but  surprise  us. 
With  little  preparation,  any  reader  of  poetry, 
even  in  these  days,  nught  find  it  interesting.  It 
is  not  without  a  certain  Unity  of  interest  and 
purport,  an  internal  coherence  and  completeness; 
it  is  a  AVhole,  and  some  spirit  of  Music  informs 
it:  these  are  the  highest  characteristics  of  a  true 
Poem.  Considering  farther  what  intellectual  en- 
vironment we  now  find  it  in,  it  is  doubly  to  be 
prized  and  wondered  at ;  for  it  differs  from  ti'ose 
llero-books,  as  molten  or  carved  metal  does  from 
rude  agglomerated  ore;  almost  as  some  Shak- 
speare  from  his  fellow  Dramatist,  whose  Tam- 
burlaines  and  Island  Princesses,  themselves  not 
destitute  of  merit,  first  show  us  clearly  in 
what  ]iUTC  loftiness  and  loneliness  the  Hamlets 
and  Tempests  reign.  The  unknown  Singer  of 
the  Nibelungen,  though  no  Shakspeare,  must 
have  had  a  deep  poetic  soul;  wherein  things 
discontinuous  and  inanimate  shaped  themselves 
together  into  life,  and  the  Universe  with  its  won- 
drous purport  stood  significantly  imaged ;  over- 
arching, as  with  heavenly  firniameutsand  eternal 
harmonies,  the  little  scene  where  men  strut  and 
fret  their  hour.  His  Poem,  unli'ivc  so  many  old 
and  new  pretenders  to  that  name,  has  a  basis  and 
organic  structure,  a  beginning,  middle  and  end ; 
there  is  one  great  principle  ami  idea  set  forth  in 
it,  round  which  all  its  multifarious  parts  combine 
in  living  union.  .  .  .  With  an  instinctive  art,  far 
different  from  acquired  artifice,  this  Poet  of  the 
Nibelungen,  working  in  the  same  jirovincc  with 
his  contemporaries  of  the  Heldenbuch  [Hero- 
book]  on  the  same  material  of  tradition,  has,  in 
a  wonderful  degree,  pos.iesscd  himself  of  what 
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these  coukl  only  strive  ftftcr;  and  witli  his  'clear 
feeling  of  lictitious  truth,'  iivoid  as  false  the 
errors  and  monstrous  perplexities  in  which  they 
vainly  struggled.  He  is  of  another  species  than 
they ;  in  language,  in  purity  and  depth  of  feel- 
ing, in  fineness  of  invention,  stands  quite  apart 
from  them.  The  language  of  the  iteldenhuch 
.  .  .  was  a  feehle  half  articulate  child's-speech, 
the  metre  nothing  hotter  than  a  miserahle  dog- 

Serel ;  whereas  here  in  the  old  Frankish  (Oher- 
eutsch)  dialect  of  the  Nibelungcn,  we  have  a 
clear  decisive  utterance,  and  in  a  real  system 
of  verse  not  without  essential  regularity,  great 
liveliness,  and  now  and  then  even  harmony  of 
rhythm.  .  .  .  No  less  striking  tlian  the  verse 
and  language  is  the  (piality  of  the  invention 
manifested  here.  Of  the  Fahle,  or  narrative 
material  of  the  Nibelungcn  we  should  say  that 
it  had  high,  almost  the  highest  merit ;  so  daintily 
yet  firmly  is  it  put  together;  with  such  felicitous 
selection  of  the  beautiful,  the  essential,  and  no 
less  felicitous  rejection  of  whatever  was  unbeau- 
tif  ul  or  even  extraneous.  The  reader  is  no  longer 
afflicted  with  that  chaotic  brood  of  Fire-drakes, 
Giants,  and  malicious  turbaned  Turks,  so  fatally 
rife  in  the  Heldenbuch :  all  this  is  swept  away, 
or  onlj-  hovers  in  faint  shadows  afar  off;  anil 
free  field  is  open  for  legitimate  perennial  inter- 
ests. Yet  neither  is  the  Nibelungcn  without  its 
wonders;  for  it  is  poetry  and  not  prose;  here 
too,  a  supernatural  world  encompasses  the  nat- 
ural, and,  though  at  rare  intervals  and  in  calm 
manner,  reveals  itself  there.  .  .  .  The  whole 
story  of  the  Nibelungcn  is  fateful,  mysterious, 
guided  on  by  unseen  influences ;  yet  the  actual 
marvels  are  few,  and  done  in  tlie  far  distance ; 
those  Dwarfs,  and  Cloaks  of  Darkness,  and 
charmed  Treasure-caves,  are  heard  of  rather 
than  beheld,  the  tidings  of  them  seem  to  issue 
from  imknown  space.  Vain  were  it  to  inquire 
where  that  Nibelungen-land  specially  is:  its 
very  name  is  Nebel-land  or  Nift-land,  the  land 
of  Darkness,  of  Invisibility.  The  '  Nibelungcn 
Heroes '  that  muster  in  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  though  they  march  to  the  Rhine 
or  Danube,  and  we  see  their  strong  limbs  and 
shining  armour,  we  could  almost  fancy  to  be 
children  of  the  air." — T.  Carlyle,  The  Nihelungen 
Lied  {Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  v.  3), 
— "  The  traditions  of  German  heroic  poetry  ex- 
tend over  more  than  300  years,  and  are  drawn 
from  various  German  tribes.  King  Ostrogotha 
reigned  over  the  Goths  about  the  year  250,  and 
was  the  contemporary  of  the  emperors  Philip 
and  Decius.  Ermanaric  governed  the  Ostro- 
goths about  100  years  later,  and  was  a  very 
warlike  king,  ruling  ovev  a  large  extent  of  terri- 
tory. The  invasion  of  the  Huns  drove  him  to 
despair,  and  he  fell  by  his  own  hand  before  the 
year  374.  Soon  after  the  year  400  the  Burgun- 
dians  founded  a  mighty  empire  in  the  most  fer- 
tile part  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  where  Cicsar  had 
already  fought  with  the  Germans,  near  Spiers, 
Worms,  and  Mayence.  The  Roman  Aotius,  who 
ruled  Gaul  with  the  aid  of  his  Hun  allies,  de- 
feated the  Burgundians  by  means  of  these  bar- 
barians in  a  terrible  battle  about  the  year  437 ; 
20,000  men  fell,  amongst  them  their  king  Gundi- 
carius  (Gunther).  The  Burgundians  seemed  to 
be  annihilated,  and  soon  after  retreated  to  Savoy. 
About  the  same  time  Attila  was  king  of  the 
Huns  and  Ostrogoths  to  the  terror  of  the  world. 
His  name  is  Gothic,  the  arrangements  of  his 


court  werd  Gothic,  and  he  reckoned  among  his 
knights  Theodomer,  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths. 
The  West  hail  just  learnt  all  the  terror  of  this 
'Scourge  of  God,'  when  news  came  of  his  sud- 
den death  (453),  and  in  the  following  year  his 
followers  succumbed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Ger- 
mans (454).  Twenty-two  years  later,  Odoacer 
deposed  the  last  shadow  of  a  Roman  emperor ; 
and  again,  twelve  years  later,  Theotloric  led  the 
Ostrogoths  into  Italy  and  Odoacer  fell  by  his 
hand.  About  the  same  period  the  3Ierovingian 
Clovis  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks; 
about  the  year  530  his  sons  destroyed  the  Thu- 
rlngian  empire;  and  his  grandson  Theoilebert 
extended  his  kingdom  so  far,  that,  starting  from 
Hungary,  he  planned  an  attack  on  the  Byzan- 
tine emperor.  The  Merovingians  also  olfered  a 
successful  resistance  to  the  Vikings,  who  were 
the  terror  of  the  North  Sea,  and  who  appeared 
even  ftt  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine.  From  another 
quarter  the  Longobards  in  little  more  than  a 
century  reached  Italy,  having  started  from 
Llineburg,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brunswick, 
and  their  King  Alboin  took  possession  of  the 
crown  of  Italy  in  568.  These  wonderful  trans- 
ferences of  power,  and  this  rapid  foimding  of 
new  empires,  furnished  the  historical  background 
of  the  German  hero-legends.  The  fact  that  the 
movement  was  originally  against  Rome  was  for- 
gotten ;  the  migration  was  treated  as  a  mere  in- 
cident In  the  internal  history  of  the  German 
nation.  There  is  no  trace  of  chronology.  .  .  . 
Legend  adheres  to  the  fact  of  the  enmity  be- 
tween Odoacer  and  Theodoric,  but  it  really 
confuses  Theodoric  with  his  father  Theodomer, 
trant^ilants  him  accordingly  to  Attila's  court, 
and  supposes  that  he  was  an  exile  there  in  hiding 
from  the  wrath  of  Odoacer.  Attila  becomes  the 
,  representative  of  everything  connected  with  the 
Huns.  He  is  regarded  as  Ermanaric's  and 
Gunther's  enemy,  and  as  having  destroyed  the 
Burgundians.  These  again  are  confused  with  a 
mythical  race,  the  Nibelungcn,  Siegfried's  ene- 
mies, and  thus  arose  the  great  and  complicated 
scheme  of  the  Nibelungcn  legend.  .  .  .  This 
3Iiddle  High-German  Epic  is  like  an  old  church, 
in  the  building  of  which  many  architects  have 
successively  taken  part.  .  .  .  Karl  Lachmana 
attempted  the  work  of  restoring  the  Nibelungen- 
lied  and  analysing  its  various  elements,  and  ac- 
complished the  task,  not  indeed  faultlessly,  yet 
on  the  whole  correctly.  He  has  pointed  out  later 
interpolations,  which  hide  the  original  sequence 
of  the  story,  and  has  divided  the  narrative  which 
remains  after  the  removal  of  these  accretions  into 
twenty  songs,  some  of  which  are  connected,  while 
others  embody  isolated  incidents  of  the  legend. 
Some  of  them,  but  certainly  only  a  few,  may 
be  by  the  same  author.  .  .  .  We  recognise  in 
most  of  these  songs  such  differences  in  concep- 
tion, treatment,  and  style,  as  point  to  separate 
authorship.  The  whole  may  have  been  finished 
in  about  twenty  years,  from  1190-1210.  Lach- 
mann's  theory  has  indeed  been  contested.  ]\Iany 
students  still  believe  that  the  poem,  as  we  have 
it,  was  the  work  of  one  hand ;  but  on  this  hy- 
pothesis vo  one  has  succeeded  in  explaining  the 
strange  contradictions  which  pervade  the  work, 
parts  of  which  show  the  highest  art,  while  the 
rest  is  valueless." — W.  Scherer,  Uistory  of  Oer- 
man  Literature,  ch.  2  and  5  (v.  1). 

Also  in:  B.  Taylor,  Studies  in  German  Liter- 
ature,  eft.  4. 
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